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Elliott  r .  Russell,  410 
Elliott  z1.  Tiggins, 


GARDEN  Cities  of  To-morrow,  129 
Gardens,  Formal,  491,  504 


Cheaper.  494;  Engine?,  Modern, 
269  ;  Low  Grade,  and  Incandescent 
Lighting.  547  ;  or  Steam  Plant, 
183  ;  Stove?.  Architects  and,  526  ; 
Stoves,  Flueless.  573  ;  Supply,  Acts 
as  to,  397  ;  and  Oil  Engines,  16 
Gates  :  Colchester  Town  Hall,  556  ; 


EIUpm.il  .daskal  Constructions  for  j  Gas  :  Burners  for  L,»  Grade,  52 

Encyclopaedia,  Business,  152 
Engineer.  American,  in  England,  289  .' 

Engineering  :  Congress.  Glasgow,  , ; 

Electrical,  396.  547  ;  Standards  Com-  | 
miitee,  59S 

Engineers,  Education  of. 

English  :  Art  Club,  the  New,  437  ;  for  Moveable  Weirs,  494 
Crown  the,  1 17  :  History,  C  .m-  j  Gesso  Decorated  Box.  370 
pamon  to,  128  ;  Oak  Furniture,  Old,  j  Girders,  Lattice, 

Epsom.  A  Guide  to,  131 
Iirechtheion,  Restoration  of  the,  4,  221 
Essays  by  Wm.  Morris.  569 
Estate-Book,  Country  Gentleman's,  131 
Excavations  near  the  Certosa  di 
Padula.  Italy,  7S 

‘  Execution  Bell.'  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  339 

Exhibition  :  Agnews'.  Messrs.,  467  ; 

Architectural.  New  York.  344  ;  Art 
and  Industrial,  Wolverhampton, 

293  ;  Arts  and  Crafts,  L  C.C.  Cen¬ 
tral  School  of  (Students’  Work),  5  ; 

Bauer,  Herr  M..  Works  by,  438 ; 

Camberwell  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  527  ;  Cape  Town,  51  ; 

Clausen.  Mr.,  Studies  by,  411  ;  Cop¬ 
ping,  Mrs.  A.,  Drawings  by,  547  ; 

Cork,  337  ;  Corrodi,  Prof..  Works  of, 

4>  1  ;  Dowdeswell's  Gallery,  Messrs., 
boo  ;  Drawings  by  the  Late  Sir  Noel 
Paton,2o  :  Dudley  Gallery,  246.  437  ; 

Dutch  Gallery,  438;  English  Art 
Club,  New,  437  ;  Fahey,  Mr..  Silver 
Point  Drawings  by.  468  ;  Fedden. 


Building?,  28 
Glasgow  :  Disaster,  the.  27  ;  Engineer¬ 
ing  C mgress,  299 ;  School  of  Art.  183 
Glas?,  374 

••God  Save  the  King,”  1 17 
Gounod,  Monument  to,  58 
Goupil  Gallery,  the,  41 1 
Government  Offices,  London,  95 
Greece,  American  Architects  in,  291 
Greek  Method  of  Drawing  Curves.  2(1 
Greenwich,  Proposed  Library,  225 
Guild  of  Handicraft  Exhibition.  359 


HAINAULT  Forest,  &c. ,  Essex,  28 
Hall  :  Blackburn  Town,  104  ;  Bolton, 
Yorks,  362  ;  Harrogate  Town.  !  1 , 
36  ;  London  (Mission),  36  ;  Stelling, 
556 

Hall  of  a  Country  House,  557 
Hall,  Site  for  County,  London,  72.  337 
361 

Hampstead  Heath  &  the  Railway,  508 
Happisburgh  Church,  433 
Harrogate  Town  Hall,  11,  36 
Hartland  Church,  North  Devon,  288 
Hartlebury  Castle,  207 
Haverfordwest  District,  96 


Mr  A.  K.  Works  by.  457  !  Fine  Art  Ha, market  Galleries,  the,  41 1 

Sr>ri«-tv  <  (.oil*.,-,-  -,, ,  -v.-.  ...  ..  ...  ....  ..  .  .  ^ 


Castles  of  Belliozona,  31 
Catalogues,  Trade,  35,82,  300,  397 
Cathedral  :  Design  tor  Modern  Angli- 
can.  346  ;  Competition,  Liverpool, 
69,  26S.  312,  346,  360,482;  Milan, 
4  ;  Peterborough,  71  ;  St.  Paul's, 
Stability  of,  163 


DAM:  a  Steel-faced,  146;  Construe- 1 
tion,  New  Method  of,  599 
Damage  from  Electricity,  Liability  I 
for,  467 

Dams  :  Lauch  Valley,  Alsace-  I 
Lorraine,  290 ;  the  Nile,  241,  252  I 
Danube  Bridges,  New,  523 


Cement  :  Manufacture,  Improvement  I  Davenport,  C.,  on  English  Crown,  117 
in,  2S  ;  Portland.  152, 172  ;  Testing,  1  Day  Classes,  Architectural  Assocn.,  74 
Central  London  Railway  and  Ventila- ,  Decoration,  Mural,  335 
tion,  313  j  Decorative  Brushwork,  129 

Chadderton  Library  Competition,  437  Deptford  Municipal  Buildings,  ',03, 
Chapel  :  a  Royal  Memorial,  582  ;  395,  400 

College,  Design  for  a,  504  ;  Kings- j  Design  :  Progressive,  for  Students, 
gate.  Holbnm,  148;  Little  Wild- |  299;  the  Bases  of,  151 

street,  St.  Giles,  183;  Old  Surrey,  J  Dewar,  Professor,  on  Education,  224 
Blackfriars-road,  164;  Proposed,  St.,  Diariesand  Almanacs.397,  909,910,913 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  169  ;  Dictionary  of  Architecture,  new,  49 
Chartley  Castle,  Staffordshire,  51  ;  Directory  :  Building  Trades,  393  ; 

Chatham  Dockyard,  Mishap  at,  182  !  Post  Office,  London,  58 3 

Chelsea  :  120  ;  Duke  of  York's  School, 1  Dockyard,  Chatham,  Mishap  at,  182 
j  Dolter  Surface-contact  Railway,  269 


Society’s  Gallery,  29.  389,411,523, 
547  ;  Fire  Prevention,  International, 
I2I>  193-  35-  i  Fordham's  Gallery. 
Mr.  Montague,  46S  ;  French  Gallery, 
4 1 1  ;  Goupil  Gallery,  41 1  ;  Guild  of 
Handicraft.  339,509  ;  Halkett.  G.  R., 
Political  Cartoons.  29  ;  Haymarket 
Galleries,  41 1  ;  Health,  Manchester, 
273,  419  :  Ingram.  Mr.  W.  A.,  Sea 
Paintings  by,  41 1  ;  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  362  : 
Jungmann,  Mr..  Pictures  by,  600  ; 
Lawrie's  Gallery,  Messrs.,  495  ; 
McLean's  Gallery,  Mr..  41 1,  495; 
Modern  Gallery,  362,  437  ;  Modern 
Sketch  Club,  573  ;  National  Com¬ 
petition  Drawings,  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  74  ;  New  Gallery,  the,  468 ; 
Partridge.  Mr.  B.,  Drawings,  &c., 
by,  52.3  ;  Paton.  the  late  Sir  Noel. 
Drawings  by.  29 :  Photographic 
Salon,  the.  246 ;  Royal  Academy 
Students’  Work.  552,  586  ;  St.  Louis. 
390 :  Silver-point  Drawings,  468  ; 
Silver,  Table.  547  ;  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours,  523,  543  ; 
Spero,  Mr.  Claude,  Water-colours 
by,  495  :  Tooth's  Gallery,  Messrs. 


Health  Exhbn.,  Manchester,  273,  4m 
Heating  :  Plant,  Central,  5  ;  re.  Com¬ 
pressed  Air,  290  ;  Workshops,  290 
Height  of  London  Buildings,  95 
Henry  VIII.’s  Old  Palace,  547 
Highways,  Extraordinary  Traffic  on, 

Hulborn,  St.  George-the-Martyr  Burial 
Ground, 291 

Home,  Nurses',  Sheffield,  172 
Hospital:  Bucknall,  370;  Design, 
PaddiDgtoD,  104 

Hotel :  London,  437  ;  Troon,  522 
House  ;  Agents,  Legal  Position  of,  27  ; 
Apartments  of  the,  299 ;  Facade, 
Premiated,  Paris,  1O9 
House  :  Bournemouth,  477  ;  Bryan- 
ston,  Dorset,  104  ;  Cookham,  477  : 
Dorking,  322  ;  Godaiming,  311',  ; 
Hertfordshire,  448  ;  Huddersfield. 
606  ;  London.  104,  582  ;  Oxford¬ 
shire,  420  ;  Ruatington,  322  ;  Rye. 
504  ;  Sussex.  proposed,  298  ; 
Wendover,  ‘Hill  End,’  2JO ;  West- 
cliff,  390  ;  Wolves  Newton,  230 
Householders,  Liability  of,  522 
Houses,  Drains  from  Semi-detached, 
436 


41 1  ;  Tramways,  London.  7  ;  Wood-  Houses  :  Scalby  Park.  Yorks,  53c 
bury  Gallery,  the,  29,  339  '  ”••  ■  ■  -  •  • 


j  FACADE,  House,  Paris,  169 
I  Factories  let  as  Flats,  Fire  in,  590 


Chemistry  of  Building  Materials,  16, j  Domestic  Purposes.  Water  for 
3b.  58,  83,  107,  131,  152,  172,  194,  :  Dowding’s  Wages  Tables.  131  ,  x  ao  A  X-U61U  v„, 

213,  233,  25S,  278,  301,  325.  349,  374, 1  Drains  from  Semi-detached  Houses,  j  Factory  :  Act,  Fire  and  the  j  Humphrey 

398,425,452,478,509.531,532,561,  436  Chimney,  Removing  a,  509  ’ 

OO9  ^  ‘  . 

Chichester  Market  Cross,  573 


idermere  and  Cobbam,  128 
Housing  Competition,  Bermondsey,  575 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  18 1, 
206,  225 

Young,  436 


-  ,  - .  Chimney,  Removing  a, 

.-,^,009  _  Drawing,  architectural,  129  !  Falmouth,  Sanitary  State  of,  96 

■  Drawing  Curves,  Greek  Method  of,  29  v“  . . 


f  igure  Studies  in  Stencil,  2 


INFANTS  and  Building  Societies.  499 
Inquests,  Technical,  Coroners  and,  298 


rhf  Guilder,  Jan.  in,  19*3.] 
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ARTICLES,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS  j 
(continued)  :— 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  j 

362 

Insurance,  Fire,  314 
Insuring  Workmen,  Conditions  in 
Policies,  321 

Irish  Opinion  on  Architectural  Educa¬ 
tion,  3 

Ironfoundry  Practice,  300 
Iron  and  Steel,  258,  598 
Ironwork,  Designing,  300 
Italy,  a  Note  from,  7S 


JAEGER  Mansions  Consolidated, 

Ltd.,  571 

Jewel-box  Design.  370 
Joinery,  Modern  Practical,  463 
Jones  v.  Lavington,  522 


KERR,  R.,  on  Colour  Photography.  547 
Kew  Gardens,  147 
Kidsgrove  Urban  District,  246 
King,  God  Save  the,  117 
Kingsgate  Chapel,  Holborn,  14S 
Knighthoods,  New,  438 


LAMBOURNE  Common,  Essex,  28 
Lamp3,  Photometry  of  Electric,  572 
Land  :  Compulsory  Acquisition  of,  ! 
309 ;  Compulsory  Registration  of  ; 
Title  to,  76  ;  ‘  Injuriously  Affected,’ 
Compensation  for,  410 
Langham  Place  Fatality,  73 
Lathing.  Hand-made,  122 
Lattice  Girders  in  Buildings,  28 
Lauch  Valley  Dams,  Alsace-Lorraine,  ; 
290 

Law  :  Courts,  73  ;  Relating  to  Build-  ! 

ing  Societies,  35 
Lea,  the  River,  339 
Lead.  Tin.  &c.,  325 
Leases,  Technical  Words  in,  522 
Lectures  :  Architectural  Association,  , 
207  ;  Royal  Academy,  289 
Lee.  the  Manor  House,  20 
Lessees,  Intending,  and  Householders 
Liability,  522 

Letter  from  Paris,  5,  96,  207,  291, 
411.  523 

Lewes,  Professor,  on  Gas,  &c.,  494, 
522,  547,  600 

Leyman  v.  Hessle  U.  D.  C.,  494 
Library :  Bodleian,  Oxford.  272  ; 

Chadderton,  437  ;  Dulwich  College, 
606;  Greenwich,  225  ;  Workington, 
54S,  573 

Light,  Right  of.  and  Open  Spaces.  46b 
Lighting  :  Electric,  33S  ;  Electric  in 
Paris,  467  ;  Incandescent,  with 
Low-grade  Gas,  547 
Lightning  :  Conductors,  49,  182 ; 

Effects  of,  102 

Lime,  Chemical  Examination  of,  532 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  Stained  Glass,  339 
Line  and  Form,  151 
Liverpool  :  Cathedral,  69,  268,  312, 
346,  360,  420,  448,  482  ;  School  oi 
Architecture.  121 

Loan,  London  County  Council.  410 
Local  :  Government  Board  Reports, 
96,  20C,  246.  359  ;  Taxation,  164 
Lochee  Free  Library  and  Baths,  36 
Lodge,  Sir  O.,  on  Electrons,  522 
Lodging  Houses,  Art  in,  165 
Lombard-street  (City),  Churches,  572 
London  :  Betterment  of,  25  ;  Building 
ActAmendments.  408,  570;  Building-, 
Height  of,  95  ;  Countv  Council  (see 
•County  Council’);  Fascination  of, 
129  ;  Master  Builders’  Handbook, 
300 ;  Post  Office  Directory,  583 ; 
Water  Bill,  546 

Long  Eaton  Recreation  Co.  ; .  Midland 
Railway,  410 

Longridge,  Captain,  on  Motor-cars,  3S8 
Loudwater  Tunnel  Collapse,  245 
Lyceum  Theatre,  the,  122 


McKinley  Memorial,  a,  181 
Magazines  and  Reviews,  29,  123,  225, 
318.  438,  551 

Manchester,  Health  Exhbn.,  273,  419 
Manor:  Cowley,  556;  Lee,  29 ;  West- 
hope,  44S 

Mappin  Bros.  Liberty  &  Co.,  466 
Market  :  Cros3,  Chichester,  573  ; 

PortmaD,  London,  388 
Mavor,  H.  A.,  on  Dynamo  Design,  437 
Medkeval  :  Architecture,  Frencn 

Manual  of,  223  ;  Crowns,  Some,  128 
Meissen,  the  Schloss-Hof,  477 
Memorial :  President  McKinley,  1S1  ; 

War,  Plymouth,  607 
Mersey  Bar,  the,  207 
Metropolitan  :  Fire  Brigade,  361  : 

Railway,  the,  164 
Milan  Cathedral,  4 


Mill,  Flatford,  East  Bergholt,  5 
Modern  :  Gallery,  the.  362,  437  ;  Sketch 
Club,  573 

Monastery  of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris,  142, 
*5° 

Monument  to  :  Gounod,  58  ;  the  I. ate 
J.  L.  Pearson,  420 
Morris,  William,  Essays  of,  569 
Motor  :  Car  Difficulty,  the,  339  ;  Care, 
Oil,  38S  ;  Cars  and  the  Roads,  289 
Mountain  Railways,  American,  572 
Munich,  a  New  Bridge  in,  436 
Municipal  :  Authorities  Rights  to 
Costs,  73  ;  Competition,  224  ;  Elec¬ 
trical  Association,  28  ;  Telephony, 
338  ;  Trading,  245,  346 
Municipal  Buildings  :  Blackburn,  104  ; 
Crewe,  248,  276  ;  Deptford,  363,395. 
400  ;  Harrogate.  11,  36 
Mural  Decoration,  335 


NATIONAL  Competition  Drawings, 
South  Kensington,  74 
Nettleship,  Mr.,  the  Late,  207 
New  Gallery,  the,  468 
New  Inn.  Wych-street,  74 
New  York  :  Architectural  Exhibition. 
344;  Cables  of  New  Bridge,  182; 
East  River  Cable  Footbridge,  338  ; 
Edison  Power  Statioo,  269  :  Pro¬ 
posed  Chapel,  St.  Patrick's  Cathe¬ 
dral,  1(19  ;  Stock  Exchange.  28 
Niagara  Power  Plant,  a  Rival  to,  337 
Nicaragua  Canal,  Proposed  Dam,  599 
Nile  Dams,  the,  241,  252 
Northampton,  Mayor  of,  v.  Ellen,  121 
Nuisances  and  Urban  Authorities.  494 


OAK  Flooring,  Fire  Test  with,  36 2  j 

Office,  Builder,  394 

Offices  :  Coleman  -  street.  EC,  58  ;  , 
District,  Hamilton,  476  ;  Munich,  365 
Oil  Motor  Cars,  388 
Oils,  452,  583 

Open  :  Air  Sanatoria,  320,  382  ;  Spaces 
and  Right  of  Light,  466 
Orders,  the  Classic,  16 1 
Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  104 
Otranto,  Ancient  Fortress  of,  595 
Ownership  of  Streets,  466 
Oxford :  Bedrooms,  468  ;  Bodleian 
Library,  272 


PAINT  and  Colour  Mixing,  15 
Painter's  Laboratory  Guide,  397 
Paints,  478 

Paints  and  Pigments,  609 
Palace,  Old,  of  Henry  VIII  ,  547 
Panel,  Painted,  for  Dining-room,  323  1 
Panels,  Decorative,  210 
Paris  :  Electric  Lighting  in,  467  ;  , 
Letter  from,  5,  q9,  207,  291.  411.  j 
523  ;  Premiated  House  Fagide,  169  : 
Two  Street  Fronts,  298 
Parliament  and  Architecture,  93 
Parson’s  Handbook,  the,  34 
Patent  Law  Amendment,  389 
Patents,  Amending  Specifications  of, 

546 

Pattern  Drawing  and  Design,  299 
Pavia,  Window  trom  the  Ccrtosa,  128 
Paving,  Wood,  Top  Dressing  of,  164 
Perry.  Prof.,  on  Education  ot  Engi¬ 
neers,  245 

Perspective  at  Sight,  609 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  71 
Petworth  Church,  Sussex,  437 
Philadelphia,  Memorial  to  President 
McKinley,  1S1 

Phocis,  Monastery  of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris, 

142.  150 

Photographic  Salon,  the,  246 
Photography,  Colour,  347 
Photometry  of  Electric  Lamps,  572 
Piazza,  Venice,  210 
Piccadilly  (London)  New  Hotel,  437 
Pipes,  Old  Wooden  Water,  291 
Pipes  and  Tubes,  13 1 
Planning,  Principles  of,  14 
Plant  :  Central  Heating,  3  ;  Gas  or 
Steam,  183 

Pocket-book  :  Practical  Engineer,  609  : 

Practical  Engineer  Electrical,  609 
Police-courts,  &c.,  Sunderland,  227 
Policies  Insuring  Workmen,  Conditions 
in,  521 

Portland  Cement,  132,  172 
Portman  Market,  London,  388 
Power  Station,  Edison,  New  York,  269 
Premises  (see  also  •  Offices’)  :  ‘  Altering,’ 
546  ;  Business,  Birmingham,  58 
Priory,  Ascot,  276 
Prizes  at  National  Eisteddfod,  297 
‘  Promenade,  Design  for  Seaside,'  55 
Pumps,  15 

QUANTITIES,  152 

R.’S  Method  of  Perspective,  009 


Radio-Activity  Universally  Diffused, 
246 

Railway  :  Companies  and  Public 
Policy,  398  :  Metropolitan,  1O4 ; 
Rates,  361  ;  Ventilation,  Under¬ 
ground,  313,  599 

Railway,  the.  and  Hampstead  Heath. 

598 

Railways  :  American  Mountain,  572  ; 

Electric,  388  ;  Signals  on,  246 
Rates :  Railway,  361  ;  Recovery  of 
Water,  410 

Read  v.  Stonemasons’  Society,  436 
Refrigeration,  Cold  Storage,  &c..  33 
Registration  of  Title  to  Land,  7 9 
Residence  (see  1  House  ’) 

Restoration  of  the  Erechtheion,  4,  221 
Rhodes  in  1902,  31 1 
Richmond  Bridge,  314 
Rio  Grande  River  Bridge,  372 
River  Lea,  the,  339 
Road  Authorities,  Liability  of,  494 
Roadmaking  &  Sewer  Construction, 152  1 
Roads  :  Influence  of  Good,  314  ; 
Motor-cars  and  the,  2S9  ;  Tramway 
C  impanies  and  the,  522  ;  Transport 
on, 544 

Roman  Notes,  144 
Roofing,  Vulcanite,  270 
Royal  Academy  :  Architecture  at  the, 
3r  ;  Lectures,  289  ;  Sculpture  at 
the,  1 1  ;  Students’  Works,  532,  586 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  | 
(sec  *  Institute  ’) 

Rural  Districts,  Wooden  Cottages  in, 

546 


ST.  ALBANS,  City  of,  13 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West 
Smithfield,  388 

St.  Giles-in-the- Fields,  ‘  Execution 
Bell,’  339 

St.  Louis  Exhibition,  390 
St.  Mark’s,  the  Fallen  Campanile,  47, 
72,  X21,  179 

Sc.  Paul's,  Stability  of,  163 
St.  Sophia,  South  Arcade,  36 
Salon,  the  Photographic,  246 
Sanatoria,  Open-air,  320,  582 
Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  224 
Sanitary  State  of  :  Coventry,  96  :  Fal¬ 
mouth.  96;  Haverfordwest,  96; 
Kidsgrove,  246  ;  Whitehaven,  20b 
School:  Architecture,  15;  Bootham, 
York,  169  ;  Duke  of  York’s, 
Chelsea,  362  :  Harrow,  bo6  ;  of 
Architecture,  Liverpool,  12 1  ;  of  ; 
Art,  Glasgow,  183 

Schools  :  Carpenters’  Company,  24b  ; 
Harriogay.  606 ;  St.  Peter' s-in- 
Thanet,  293 

Scotsman  Building,  Sculpture  for,  31 
Scottish  Architectural  Detail,  130 
Screen,  Potters  Bar  Church,  448 
Sculpture  :  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
11  ;  for  the  Scotsman,  51 
Sepulchral  Cross  Slabs,  13 
Sewers,  Ventilation  of,  10 
j  Shaft  Sinking,  2bq 
I  Shooting  Box,  Lakenheath,  299 
j  Shoring  and  Underpinning,  609 
|  Signals  on  Railways,  246 
1  Silver,  Table,  Exhibition  of,  547 
1  Slab?,  Sepulchral  Cross,  15 
'  Solders,  &c.,  349 
Sonning  Bridges,  206,  26b,  313,  493 
S.  Kensington,  National  Competition 
Drawings,  74 

Sparking  in  Electric  Switches,  73 
Specifications  of  Patents,  Amending, 
5+6 

Stained  Glass.  Lincoln  Cathedral,  331) 
Staircase:  ‘Bryanston,’  Dorset,  104; 

Hardwicke  Grange,  128 
Standardisation  of  Iron  and  Steel,  398 
Steam  :  Boilers,  Choice  of,  224 ; 
Engines,  Care  of,  609 
i  Steel  :  Concrete,  337  ;  Faced  Dam,  a. 

14b  ;  Uniformity  in  Structural,  14b 
|  Stiris,  Monastery  of  St.  Luke  of.  142, 

I  1.5° 

I  Stock  Bricks,  Manufacture  of,  374 
Stonehenge,  121 

Storms,  Thunder.  Foretelling,  388 
|  Stoves,  Flueless  Gas.  573 
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2xo,  248,  585 

Hove,  Mayor  of,  v.  Brighton  Sewers 
Board,  62 

Huddersfield  Corporation,  law  case 
against,  563 

Humphreys,  W.  H.,  on  coating  of 
cast  irou  pipes,  553 

Hutchings  v.  Mayor  of  Camberwell, 
134 

Hygiene,  municipal  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  1S9 

Iddesleigh,  Lord,  on  sanitary  matters, 
187 

Ideals,  architectural,  125 
Illingworth  v.  Melbourne  Parish 
Council,  in 

Inspector,  the  workshop,  249 
Institute  :  of  Builders,  dinner,  417  ; 
of  Sanitary  Engineers,  8,  232,559; 
Royal  Archaeological,  34,  101,  122, 
472.  555 


The  Builder,  Jan.  to,  1503. 
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REPORTS,  &c.  (continued):— 
Institute,  Koya],  of  British  Architects  : 
All  Hallows’  Church,  Lombard- 
street,  469  ;  Board  of  Examiners, 
216  ;  deceased  members,  412  ; 
dilapidations,  525  ;  elections,  524  ; 
•examinations,  78,  524  ;  Ionic  volute, 
the,  469;  Knossos,  Minoan  Palace 
of,  575  ;  library,  gift  to  the,  469  ; 
Parthenon  frieze,  a  fragment  of  the, 
469  ;  President's  address,  413 
Ionic  volute,  the,  469 

Johnson  v.  BernsteiD,  216 
Johnston,  P.  M.,  on  paintings  in 
Claverley  Church,  473 
Jones  v.  Lavington,  536 

Kent  brickmaking  industry,  236 
Kershaw,  S.  W.,  on  Oatlands  Manor, 
447 

King’s  Lynn,  municipal  work  in,  309 
Kirk  &  Randall  v.  Wyndham,  426 
Knossos,  Minoan  Palace  cf,  575 
Knowles,  W.  H.,  on  Biauchland 
t»  Abbey,  472 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Ca,z>.  L.C.C.,  151 

Lands  Clauses  Act,  case  under  the,  63 
Lee  v.  Aylesbury  U.D.C.,  563 
Legal  (for  names  of  litigants  see 
alphabetical  letter),  40,  62,  63,  S2, 
■86,  hi,  127,  134,  151,  155,  196,  216, 
236,  260,  281,  329,  377,  400,  401,  426, 
450,  456,  483,  484,  510,  535,  563,  587. 
607,  614 

Leicester,  visit  of  waterworks  en¬ 
gineers  to,  79,  102 

Lewis,  Prof.  B.,  on  Roman  arches, 
Aosta  and  Susa,  34 
Lewis  v.  Bafico,  457 
Leyman  v.  Hessle  U.D.C.,  510 
Leyton  vibration  case,  587 
Libel  case,  trade,  5S7 
Light  and  air  disputes,  40,  63,  196,  216, 
400,  457,  483,  484,  51 1,  535.  536 
Lindow,  I.,  on  Shipley  municipal 
works,  255 

Lloyd,  R.  S ,  on  water  fitting?,  80 
London  Bridge  Widening,  391 
London  County  Council :  Accident, 
fatal,  106  ;  application  of  science  to 
industry,  80  ;  appointment  of  assist¬ 
ant  engineer,  56,  5S1  ;  appointment 
of  manager  of  works,  10  ;  Bermond¬ 
sey  abbey,  450  ;  bridge,  Old  Kent- 
road,  33  ;  bridge,  Vauxhall,  105,  449, 
505  ;  bridges,  529  ;  Building  Act 
amendments,  420,  580  ;  building 
line,  the,  56,  -106  ;  chairman’s 
address,  320 ;  Chelsea  Bridge,  re¬ 
painting,  373  ;  City  Mills  Buildings, 
Upper  Thames-street,  321  ;  Culs  de 
sac  in  the  City,  420  ;  District  Sur¬ 
veyors'  offices,  450  ;  docks,  the,  473  ; 
drainage,  main,  8r,  106  ;  drainage, 
West  Ham,  560  ;  Embank¬ 
ment  tramways,  392 ;  Fielder’s 
meadow,  Fulham,  33 ;  fire 
brigade  matters,  33,  34,  321  ; 

fire,  escape  from,  10,  56,  80  ;  fire  in 
Queen  Victoria-sireet,  420  ;  fire,  the 
Barbican,  56 ;  fire,  protection  of 
buildings  from,  321,  392  ;  fire  sta¬ 
tions,  &c.,  105  ;  Greenwich  Tunnel 
tablets,  581  ;  Holborn  to  Strand 
^vaults),  392,  560  ;  housing,  56,  81, 
106,  372,  506,  528,  580;  improve¬ 
ments,  56,  81, 105,  449.  473.  474.  5o6,  ; 
,528,  529,  560 ;  Institute,  proposed, 
Paddington,  372  ;  Lyceum  Theatre, 

33  ;  Newington  Recreation  ground, 

34  ;  offices,  site  for  new,  345,  372  ; 
open  spaces,  106 ;  parcel  office, 
Southwark,  10 ;  Piccadilly,  widen¬ 
ing,  529  ;  quantity  surveyors,  392  ; 
railways,  tube,  393,  421,  449  ;  rating, 
•differential,  506 ;  receiving  houses 
for  lunatics,  420  ;  Regent's  Canal, 
33.  392  ;  resignation  of  an  architect, 
345  ;  Richmond  Hill,  372,  474,  529  ; 
Rotherhithe  Tunnel,  81,  581  ;  sewers, 
Wood  Green,  345  ;  statue,  Victoria 
Embankment  Gardens,  106  ;  tele¬ 
phones,  506,  560  ;  tenders,  56,  105, 
ic6,  345,  373,  561,  580 ;  tenders, 
foreign,  473  ;  theatres,  &c.,  33,  34, 
Si,  321,  345,  372,  392,  393,  420,  474, 
529,  581  ;  tickets,  third-class  season, 
580  ;  traffic,  cross,  in  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  449;  tramways,  55,  80,  105, 
345.  372,  392.  474.  529.  56i,  581  : 
tube  railways,  10,  393,  421,  449  ; 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  420,  449  ;  wages, 
rates  of,  &c.,  345  ;  warehouse  build¬ 
ings,  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton  Gar¬ 
den,  372  ;  Water  Bill,  London,  10  ; 
water  question,  the,  561  ;  women, 
model  lodging-houses  for,  392,  529  ; 
Works  Department,  528,  581  ;  works 
manager,  appointment  of,  10 ;  (for 
minor  matters,  see  pages  10,  33,  34, 


55.  56,  80,  8r,  104,  105,  106,  319.  321, 
344.  372,  392,  420,  449.  473.  505.  528, 
560,  580) 

London  C  >untv  Council  v.  :  Burgess  & 
Cross,  614  ;  Ellis,  329  ;  Havell,  329  ; 
Polden,  377 

London  Hospital  v,  L.C.C  ,  450. 484 
London  Topographical  Society,  347 
London  Wall,  pile  structures  near,  555 
Long  Eaton  Recreation  Grounds  Co.  7 . 

Midland  Railway  Co  ,  63 
Loseley-place,  271 

Macadam  road  construction,  102 
McLachlan  v.  Harrison  &  Spooner, 
260 

Malton,  Old,  Abbey  Church  of,  54 
Manor,  Oatlands,  447 
Mansions  Proprietary,  Ltd.  : .  Queen 
Anne’s  Chambers,  Ltd.,  196 
Manville,  E.,  on  motor  vehicles,  53 
Mappin  Bros.  v.  Liberty  &  Co.,  483 
Master  Builders’  Associations  :  Brad¬ 
ford,  329  ;  Edinburgh,  235,  586 ; 
Lancaster,  425  ;  Leeds,  482  ;  Scar¬ 
borough,  535  ;  Sunderland,  5SO 
Master  Builders’  Federation,  law 
action  against  a,  427 
Mawbey,  G.,  on  sanitary  matters,  191, 

251 

Mayhew  v.  Green,  51 1 
Meeson  v.  Handover,  378 
Mellor  v.  Heenan,  614 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  61,  103, 
323.  373.  421.  474.  529 
Michel  v.  Day,  40 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  on  an  English 
parish  church,  503 

Middlesbrough,  sanitary  progress,  150 

Minos,  Palace  of,  7,  575 

Mitchell,  A.,  on  mediaeval  architecture, 

391 

Moure  v.  Todd,  483 
Motor  vehicles,  53 

Municipal  :  sanitation,  231  ;  works, 
West  Bromwich,  295 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  : 
Aldershot  meeting,  343  ;  annual 
meeting,  Bristol,  31,  52,  14S,  166, 
192  :  King’s  Lynn  meeting,  368  ; 
Shipley  meeting,  255  ;  We3t  Brom¬ 
wich  meeting,  295 

Murray,  Dr.,  on  Parthenon  frieze,  469 
Museum,  Royal  Architectural,  444, 
501,  555.  604 

National  Trust,  the.  482 
Negligence,  alleged,  of  a  wood-paving 
Co.,  588 

New  Inn,  sale  of  to  L.C.C.,  86 
Newman,  P.  H.,  on  pageantry  and 
art,  470 

Norman,  P.,  on  Exchequer  tallies,  34 
Nuisances  :  alleged,  law  actions  as  to, 
41,  510,  614 

Nunnery,  Benedictine,  Little  Marlow, 

555 

Nuttall.  E.,  on  the  privy  system,  249 

Owen  and  Ward  v.  Davison,  511 

Pageantry  and  Art,  470 
Painters.  House,  Association  of  Master, 
235,  281,  302 

Paintings  in  Claverley  Church,  473 
Palace  of  Minos,  7,  575 
Parker,  Dr.  L.,  on  drain  testing,  577 
Parthenon  frieze,  fragment  of  the,  469 
Patent  action,  a,  4S4 
Peabody,  Mr.,  on  architectural  ideals, 
I25 

Pearce  v  Robertson  &  Sons,  377,  401 
Peers,  C.  R.,  on  Little  Marlow 
Nunnery,  555 

Peers,  Mr.,  on  public  health,  249 
Penrose,  F.  C  ,  on  Ionic  volute,  469 
Perpetual  Investment  Building  Society 
v.  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Camberwell,  134 
Petrie,  Prof.,  on  Egypt  exploration,  444 
Pile  structures  near  London  Wall.  555 
Pinnock  v.  Welch,  62 
Pipes  :  Coating  of  cast-iroD,  553  ; 

standardisation  of  cast-iron,  103 
Plant,  depreciation  of,  530 
Plaster  work,  decorative.  527 
Plumbers’  registration,  189,  451 
Plumbing,  sanitary,  250 
Pollution,  underground,  detection  and 
prevention  of,  605 
Portland  stone  quarries,  292 
Postmaster-General  v.  Mayor,  &c.,  of 
Westminster,  155 

Practice,  architectural,  real  and  ideal, 

548 

Premises,  Archl.  Assocn.,  440,  444,  501 
Presidents’  addresses  :  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects’  Convention.  125  ; 
Architectural  Association,  315;  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  of  Ireland,  346  ; 
British  Assoc,  of  Waterworks  En¬ 
gineers,  79 ;  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Asiociation,  447  ;  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  443 ;  Glasgow  Architectural 


Association,  363  ;  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  421  ;  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  446 ;  Liver¬ 
pool  Architectural  Association,  346  ; 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
342  ;  Municipal  and  County  Engi¬ 
neers’  Association,  31  ;  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Master  House  Painters, 
2S1  ;  Northern  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  471  ;  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects  of  Ireland,  559  ;  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  413  ; 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health, 
187  ;  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Associa¬ 
tion,  150;  Sanitary  Institute  Con¬ 
gress,  230  ;  Surveyors’  Institution,  445 
Priestley,  Dr.,  on  domestic  filtration, 
103 

Privy  system,  the,  249 
Public  Health,  some  1  actors  as  to,  249 
Public  Health  Acts,  the,  231 
Pumps,  suspended  steam,  102 

Rails,  steel,  segregation  and  strength 
of,  421 

Railway :  Company,  alleged  nuisance 
by  a,  614  ;  coupling,  automatic,  607 
Raworth,  J.  S.,on  prevention  of  smoke, 

Rayner,  F.  G.,  on  infectious  hospitals, 
232 

Read  v.  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 
Stonemasons,  156,  426 
Reader,  F.  W.  and  A.  S.  Kennard  on 
pile  structures,  London  Wall,  565 
Reed,  Harbottle,  on  buildings  for  con¬ 
sumptives,  209 

Refuse  :  Disposal  plant,  189  ;  trade,  in 
sewers,  1S8 

Regent-street,  right  to  subsoil,  483 
Repairing,  what  is  ?  62 
Reynolds  v.  Ashby  &  Son,  510 
Ricardo,  H.,  on  Gothic  architecture, 
472 

Road  construction  :  cost  of,  Bromley, 
483  ;  macadam,  192 
Roads  Improvement  Association,  425 
Roberts  v.  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and 
Hampstead  Railway  Co.,  614 
Rochester,  archaeologists'  visit  to,  271 
Roman  :  arches,  Aosta  and  Susa,  34  ; 

Forum,  discoveries  in  the,  471 
Rome,  British  School  at,  525 
Roof  coverings,  440 
Rowe,  F.  J.,  on  the  workshop  inspec¬ 
tor,  249 

Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  187, 
191,  209,  210,  231 
Rural  Districts’  By-laws,  8 

Sanatorium  buildings  for  consump¬ 
tives,  209,  251,  252,  254,  495,  497 
Sanitary  :  Engineers,  Institute  of,  8, 
232,  559  :  house  decoration,  275  ; 
Inspectors’  conference,  Manchester, 
249  ;  progress,  Middlesbrough,  150  ; 
retrospect,  a,  150 

Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association  :  no; 
annual  meeting,  323  ;  conference  at 
Middlesbrough,  150;  fogs  and 
smoke,  558  ;  question  of  unification, 
419  ;  Southwark  drainage  case,  55S 
Sanitary  Institute  :  Congress,  62,  196. 
228,  230,  248,  252,  254,  273,  275,  419  ; 
drain  testing,  577 
Sanitation,  municipal,  231 
Saxon  and  Early  Normau  architecture 
in  England,  391 
Scaffold,  what  is  a  ?  62 
School  of  Design,  Archl.  Assocd.,  340 
Sjott,  J.  O  ,  on  Blakeney  church,  190 
Scottish  Bldg.  Trades  Federation,  155 
Searles-Wood,  H.  D.,  on  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  251 
Segalini  v.  Day,  536 
Sewage  disposal  works  :  Association  of 
Managers  of,  251,  557  ;  sea  mills, 
Bristol,  54 

Sewage  :  dispute  at  Aylesbury,  563  ; 
filters,  continuous,  53,  166  ;  purifica¬ 
tion,  192 

Sewer  ventilation,  191,  250 
Sewers,  trade  refuse  in,  18S 
Shackelton  v.  Ramsden,  41 
Shaw,  J.,  on  underground  pollution, 
605 

Sheffield,  coping-stone  fatality,  2S1 
Shelmerdine  v.  L  C.C.,  151 
Shipley  municipal  works,  255 
Sittingbourne  U.D.C.  v.  Smeed,  Dean, 
&  Co.,  236 

Smith,  J.  O.,  on  drain  testing,  578 
Smoke  nuisance,  191 
Smoke  prevention,  371 
Society  :  of  Arts,  613  ;  Designs,  470 
Southampton  :  graving  dock,  81  ; 
meeting  of  Archaeological  Institute, 
101,  122 

Spence,  T.  R.,  on  Homer  and  architec¬ 
ture,  365 

Standardisation  of  cast-iron  pipes,  103 
Standardising  water-fittings,  80 
Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  272 


Steam,  heating  buildings  by,  530 
Steel  rails,  segregation  and  strength  of, 

421 

Steele,  W.  J.,  on  Bristol  flooding,  54 
Steps,  dangerous,  liability  for,  536 
Stoddart,  F.  W.,  on  continuous  sewage 
filter,  53,  166 

Stokes.  L  ,  hints  to  students  by,  341 
Strand  improvement,  insanitary  pro¬ 
perty,  614 

Surveyor,  Quantity,  law  action  by,  40 
Surveyors,  District,  law  actions  by,  86, 

377. 378  .  .  . 

Surveyors,  District,  and  wooden  struc¬ 
tures,  127 

Surveyors’  Fees,  377 
Surveyors’  Institution  :  conversazione, 
39  ;  estate  duty  valuation,  558  ;  Pre¬ 
sident’s  address,  445 ;  President’s 
prize,  451  . 

Swaine,  A.  T.,  on  an  automatic  railway 
coupling,  607 

Sykes,  Dr.,  on  housing,  248 

Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  v.  Amal¬ 
gamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  614 

Tallies,  Exchequer  annuity,  34 
Tatton,  Earl  Egerton  of,  address  to 
Sanitary  Institute,  230 
Taxation,  local,  580 
Teale,  T.  Pridgin,  on  a  sanitary  retro¬ 
spect,  150 

Theatre,  building  of  a,  426 
Toller  v.  Spiers  &  Pond,  588 
Topographical  Society,  London,  347 
Townsend  v.  Brickwood  &  Co.,  196 
Tozer,  H.,  on  housing  of  working 
classes,  210 

Trade  refuse  in  sewers,  188 
Trade  Union  Congress,  196,  212,  235 
Trade  Union  law  cases,  156,  426,  614 
Traffic,  cross,  in  thoroughfares,  449 
Training  of  apprentice  in  drawing,  302 
Tramways,  52 

Traylen,  Mr.,  on  Great  Casterton 
church,  191 

Tribunal  of  Appeal  cases,  82,  151,450, 
484,  607 

Tuberculosis,  sanatorium  buildings  for, 
209,  251,  252,  254,  495,  497 
Tyler,  J.  \V.,  on  estate  duty  valuations, 

558 

Tyndale,  W.  C.,  on  drain  testing,  578 
Tynemouth  Corporation  r.  Alexander, 

236 

Typhoid  fever  and  water  supply,  188 

Underground  :  Conveniences,  52,  14S  ; 
pollution,  detection  and  prevention 
of,  605 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  J.,  and  his  work,  580 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  449,  505 
Ventilation,  sewer,  250 
Vernon,  A.,  address  to  surveyors,  445 
Versailles,  Palace  of,  507 
Visit,  Architectural  Assocn.  :  Bocking 
Bridge,  no;  Foot’s  Cray  and  Sidcup, 
165 ;  Haslemere,  54 ;  Portland 
Stone  Quarries,  292 

Visit :  Assccn.  of  Managers  of  Sewage 
Disposal  Works,  Weaste,  251 
Visit,  Society  of  Engineers,  South¬ 
ampton  Docks,  Si 

Visit,  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers: 
American  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace, 
39  ;  Electrical  Engineers  (R.E.) 
Corps  of  Volunteers,  Westminster, 

422  ;  London  Bridge  widening,  391 
Volute,  the  Ionic,  469 

Wagstaffe  v.  Perks,  588 
Waite  v.  Johnson  &  Son,  456 
Walden,  Lord  H.  de,  v.  Brutton,  587 
Walduck  v.  L.C.C  ,  607 
Walker,  Dr.  Jane,  on  construction  of  a 
sanatorium,  497 

Water :  fittings,  standardising,  80  ; 
supplies,  rural,  103  ;  supply,  typhoid 
fever  and,  188 

Waterworks  Engineers,  British  Assocn. 
of,  79,  102,  553,  605 

Watson,  F.  L.,  on  refuse  disposal 
plant,  189 

Weaste,  sewage  works  at,  251 
Weaver,  H.  J.,  on  municipal  works, 
King's  Lynn,  369 

Webb,  Aston,  address  to  R.I.B.A.,  413 

Webster  v.  Brewis,  484 

Wells,  W.  H  ,  on  Public  Health  Acts, 

231 

Westminster  :  Electric  Supply  Co.  v. 
Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.,  588  ; 
removing  contractors’  materials  in, 
r 55  ;  St.  Margaret's  Church,  270 
Wike,  C.  F.,  on  Tramways,  52 
Wilson,  Butler,  address  to  Leeds  archi¬ 
tects,  446 

Wilson,  Dr.,  on  trade  refuse  in  sewers, 

188 

Wilson,  J.,  on  Palace  of  Versailles,  507 
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REPORTS,  &c.,  (continued) : — 

Winchester,  visit  of  archeologists  to, ;  Working  classes,  housing  of  the,  180 
*°*»  122  t  210,  248 

Wooden  structures,  District  Surreyors  |  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  (>-  5S7 
and, 127  I  588 

Woodfall,J.,on  architectural  matters,  346  .  Workshop  inspector,  the,  24.) 


Worthington,  P.,  on 
tals,  22S 

Wright  v.  Lefever.  536 


isolation  hospi- 


Yabbicom,  T.  H.,  address  to  municipal 
engineers,  31,  32 
Yorkshire  building  case,  rn 
Young,  I.,  address  to  sanitary  inspec¬ 
tors,  419 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Subjects  ot  Letters. 

.Arch,  elliptic  (sec  •  Ellipse,"  &c. ) 
Aswan  dam  lock  gales,  373 

Bills  of  Quantities,  169,  193 
Borings,  233 

Bosham,  Trinity  Church,  475 
Bridge,  destruction  of  the  Exe,  507 
Bronllys  Church,  214 
Building  r.  Bylaws,  583 
Buildings  in  Holland,  193 
By-laws,  building,  in  rural  dislricts, 
45L  53i 

Campanile,  the  fallen,  107 
Cast-iron  drains,  531 
Cement  for  roofs,  193 
Cement  inlay,  58 

Charing  Cross  and  Hampstead  Railway 
Bill,  324 

Church  :  Bosham,  475  ;  Bronllys,  214 
Claverley  Church,  wall  paintings,  508 
Competition  :  Leith  Poorhouse,  422  ; 

Reform  Society,  107 
Contract  for  the  Borough  of  Poplar,  168 
Cottage,  a  curious  old,  36 
Cottages  :  Cheap,  451/475,  508,  585  ; 

wooden,  and  rural  by-laws/45 1/475 
Crewe  Municipal  Buildings,  277 
Crowded  buildings,  dangers  in,  55 

Drains,  cast-iron,  531 

Ellipse,  drawing  an,  34S,  475 
Ellipse  and  the  Tudor  Arch,  the,  398 
Elliptic  arch,  how  to  set  out  an,  301, 
325,  374 

Entasis  of  an  obelisk,  the,  233 
Exe  Bridge,  destruction  of  tiie,  507 

'  Fensterlaibung,’  508 
Fire  insurance,  397, 423 
Fireproof  wood,  168 
Floor,  a  noisy,  348 


Holland,  buildings  in,  195 

Inlay,  cement,  58 

Lea,  pollution  of  the  River,  373 
Leith  Poorhouse  competitiou,  422 

Measurement  of  timber  in  roof8,  475 
Mills,  oscillation  in  spinning,  131,  152. 

*93 

Municipal  buildings,  Crewe,  277 
Normandy,  tour  in,  83,  107 

Obelisk,  the  entasis  of  an,  233 
Oscillation  in  spinning  mills,  131,  152, 
*93 

Paintings,  wall,  Claverley  Church,  508 
Permeable  walls,  i<> 

Poorhouse  competition,  Leith,  422 
Poplar,  contract  for  Borough  ot,  168 
Public  Health  Acts,  the,  277.  474 

Quantities,  bills  of,  169,  193 
Quick  work,  45,1 

River  Lea,  pollution  of  the,  573 
Roofs  :  Cement  for,  193  ;  measure¬ 
ment  of  timber  in,  475 
Rubber  tiling,  interlocking,  531 
Rural  districts,  Bldg,  by-laws  in,  531 

‘  Scientific  Roll,’  the,  107 
Sewers,  ventilation  of,  10 
Stain  for  wood,  152,  193 
Steam,  value  of  waste;  82 

Trchnical  Institute,  Wandsworth,  301 
Tiling,  interlocking  rubber,  551 
Timber  in  roofs,  measurement  of,  475 
Tudor  arch,  Ellipse  and  the,  398 

Ventilation  of  Sewers,  10 

Walls,  permeable,  16 


Wandsworth  Technical  Institute,  301 
Wood:  fireproof,  16S  ;  stain  for,  152, 
*93 

Wooden  cottages  and  rural  by-laws, 
45*.  475 

Work.  quick,  45 1 


Writers  of  Letters. 

Baldwin,  F.,  Bronllys  Church,  214 

Cannell,  E.,  Wandsworth  Technical 
Institute,  301 

Clark,  C.  J.,  Building  7'.  Bylaws,  583 

Crace,  J.  D.,  destruction  of  the  Exe 
Bridge,  507 

Crawford,  A.  H.,  Leith  Poorhouse,  422 

Dickenson,  W.  C.,  fireproof  wood,  1O8 

Dolling,  H.  W.,  stain  for  wood,  193 

Fahey,  A.,  cast-iron  drains,  531 

Fletcher  &  Sons,  Banister,  Municipal 
Buildings,  Crewe,  277 

Gibson,  A.  L.,  interlocking  rubber 
tiling,  531 

Green,  F.,  ‘  Fensterlaibung,’  50S 

Harris,  E.  Swinfen  :  a  tour  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  107  ;  How  to  set  out  an 
elliptic  arch,  325 

Harston,  Arthur,  permeable  walls,  16 

Hooper,  H.  R.,  curious  old  cottage,  36 

Johnston,  P.  M.,  wall  paintings, 
Claverley  Church,  508 

Kendall,  J.,  quick  work.  451 

Knox  &  Wells,  how  to  set  out  an 
elliptic  arch,  301 

Lamont,  J.  J.,  fire  insurance,  39S 

Lovegrove,  H.  :  bills  of  quantities,  193; 
wooden  cottages  and  rural  by-laws. 
475 


Marshall,  C  ,  crowded  buildings,  35 
Moody,  T.,  cheap  cottages,  475 


Nash,  W.  Hilton  :  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Bosham,  475  ;  the  fallen 
Cimpanile,  107 

Nesbit,  D.  M.,  value  of  waste  steam. 
82 


Peak  &  Co.,  quick  work,  451 
Pooley,  H.  F.,  and  Emily  Field, 
Charing  Cross  and  Hampstead 
Railway'  Bill,  324 


Ramm,  R.,  how  to  set  out  an  elliptic 
arch,  325,  348 

Ramsay,  A  ,  ‘  The  Scientific  Roll,’  107 
Richards,  W.,  cheap  cottages,  508 


Saul,  H.  A.,  Competition  Refotm 
Society,  107 

Shallcrobs,  T.  M..  Public  Health  Acts 


277>  474 

Stewardson,  R.  E.,  tour  in 

83 


Normandy, 


Stott,  A.  H.,  oscillation  in  spinning 
mills,  152 


Till,  E.  D.,  wooden  cottages  and  rural 
by-laws,  451,  531 

Vale,  E.,  how  to  set  out  an  elliptic 
arch,  325 

Vye-Parminter,  A  :  cheap  cottages,  58 5; 
oscillation  in  spinning  mills,  103 


Whitehead,  J.,  cement  inlay,  58 
Whyatt,  H.  G,,  ventilation  or  sewers, 
10 

Willcocks,  W.,  Aswan  Dam  lock  gates, 

373 

Winton,  A.,  borings,  235 

Wood,  D  ,  ellipse  and  tne  Tudor  arch, 

398 


GENERAL, 


Abbey,  Hexham,  534  ;  Malmesbury. 

234  ;  Tintern,  327 
Aberdeen  City  Architect,  in 
Accident :  building,  London,  376  ;  St 
Helens,  376 

Acme  Wood-flooring  Co.,  306 
Admiralty  buildings  arbitration,  6r,  S5 
Alarms,  automatic  fire,  tests  with,  110 
Algerian  marbles,  281 
Almshouses,  Newport,  4S2 
American  Building  Trust.  85 
Appointments,  18,  59,  85,  134,  167,352, 

4i6,  43S,  509.  563.  585 

Apprenticeship,  plumbers,  174 
Aquarium,  the  Royal,  Westminster.  S5 
Arbitrations,  61,  85 
Arcade,  &c .,  Brighton,  562 
Archaeological  discovery  (see  ‘  Dis¬ 
covery  ’) 

Arcbmology  in  Southern  Italy,  216 
Architectural  :  monstrosities,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  18;  school.  Polytechnic,  613 
Architecture  and  art  in  Australia,  613 


Art  :  Export  of  works  of,  from  Rome, 
281  ;  metalwork,  Glasgow,  38 
Art  schools :  Edinburgh,  proposed, 
305  ;  Falmouth,  215 
Artisans’  dwellings  (sre  ‘  Workmen’s 
dwellings  ’) 

Asphalt  :  Italian,  500  ;  Sicilian,  2S1 
Asylum  for  Deaf  &  Dumb,  Royal,  425 
Asylums  :  Bangour,  234  :  Brook  woud, 
612;  Burley-in-Whai  icdale,  35c; 
Talgarth,  154 

Australian  :  land  registration,  400  ;  soft 
woods,  377 

Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  174 

Banks  :  Bethnal  Green,  259  ;  Byker, 
482;  Dublin,  17;  Inverness,  61 1 
Baths  :  Bootle,  60  ;  Bradford,  85  : 
Birmingham,  423  ;  Dunfermline,  85  ; 
Liverpool,  60 

Beirut,  cement  and  tiles,  39 
Bells,  Luxulvion  Church,  377 
Bentley,  Mr.,  the  late,  509 


Book  sales,  London,  155 
Books,  sales  of  architectural,  535 
Brick  and  tile  factory,  Russia,  505 
Bridges  :  London,  304,  424  ;  Sydney, 
154;  Whitby,  455;  Widnes  and 
Ruucorn,  259 
Bridges,  Sonuing,  426 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
6r,  no,  328 

Brodereis  Co.’s  Exhibition,  305 
Buccleuch  House,  Richmond,  422 
Building  By-laws  :  Darlington,  455  ; 

in  rural  districts,  562 
Building  :  co  operative,  155  ;  material?. 
Hamburg  and  Hanover,  39  ;  regu¬ 
lations,  Liverpool,  257  ;  Trade  Ex¬ 
change.  Harrogate,  294 ;  Trades 
Exhibition,  S.  Alrica,  455;  trades  and 
emigration,  39  ;  Trust,  American,  85 
Building  in:  Aberdeen,  109,423,611  ; 
Dundee,  612  ;  Edinburgh,  38  ;  Glas¬ 
gow,  327  ;  Frankfort-on-Main,  in  : 
Newcastle,  147 


Buildings,  public,  supplementary  esti¬ 
mates,  no 

Burial-ground,  St.  George-in-the-East. 
*74 

Cafe,  Hull,  280 

Canal :  Liverpool  to  Birmingham,  260  ; 
London  to  Southampton,  585;  Man¬ 
chester  Ship,  134 

Capital  and  Labour:  Bradford.  175; 
Bristol,  19  ;  Burton,  235,  426  ;  Kid¬ 
derminster,  426 ;  Liverpool,  509, 
535  :  North-east  coast,  455  ;  Pca- 
rnyn, 235 

Capitalist  combinations,  235 

Carpenters’  Co.  examinations,  5017 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Society  ot,  : 

Cariara  marble  industry,  iS 

■Garrick  House,’  Belfast,  109 

Cathedral :  Leeds,  189  ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  154;  Peterborough,  562  ;  Pre¬ 
toria,  39  ;  Truro,  60,340  :  York,  3:  . 

Cells,  Newgate,  328,  350 


The  Builder,  Jan,  to.  190,.  1 
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IX 


GENERAL  (continued):  — 

Cement  :  grinding,  586  ;  market.  San 
Francisco,  39  ;  trade,  Bangkok,  281 
•Cement  in  the  :  Canary  Islands,  6r  ; 

United  States,  260 
Cement  and  tiles,  Beirut,  39 
Chapel,  St.  Philip,  Regent-street,  613 
Chelsea  Polytechnic,  174 
Chislehurst  tunnels,  the,  85 
Christ  Hospital  site,  London,  155 
Christmas  holidays,  585 
Church  Building  News  :  Aber¬ 
deen,  534  ;  Acton,  304  ;  Adams- 
down,  Cardiff,  154  ;  Alpharastone, 
5S6  ;  Annbank,  50S  ;  Ashington, 
453  ;  Avening,  5S6  ;  Awsworth, 
303  ;  Ayr,  350 ;  Ballinahown,  399, 
Barnsley,  481;  Barry,  279;  Barton, 
173  ;  Basingstoke,  S4  ;  Bath,  349  ; 
Beckenham,  17  ;  Beliast,  4Sr  ;  Bir¬ 
kenhead,  60.  453  ;  Birmingham, 
173,  303,  3°4  J  Blackheath,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  173  ;  Blairgowrie,  17 ; 
Bootle,  375  ;  Bradford,  60,  84  ; 
Bridlington,  214;  Bristol,  no,  2S0, 
303  ;  Brockhampton,  399 ;  Brockley, 
ms;  Bucklesham,  390;  Builth 
Wells,  173  :  Callan,  304  ;  Camber¬ 
well,  373  ;  Carbis  Bay,  5S5  ;  Chester- 
le-Street,  214  :  Claddaghduff,  Clifden, 
234 :  Claverley,  5S1  ;  Cornholme, 
303  ;  Crantock,  84  ;  Cwmdare,  173  ; 
Dalmuir,  279  ;  Dalton-in-Furness, 
330;  Darlington,  562  ;  Darnall,  447: 
Derby,  5S4  ;  Dewsbury,  481,  508; 
Dinas  Powis,  38;  Diseworth,  S4 ; 
Dundee  (Bonnelhill),  349  ;  Durham, 
109,  280  ;  Eastnev,  349 ;  Easton, 
Bristol,  234;  Edinburgh,  326; 
Ettington,  375  ;  Exeter,  60,  154,  534; 
Finchley,  East,  234  ;  Fishp  >nds, 
Bristol,  280,  5S5  ;  Gateshead,  534, 
502;  Great  Harwood,  585;  Green¬ 
wich,  17;  Halifax,  279;  Hampstead, 
78  ;  Harrogate,  32S  ;  Harrow, 
453  ;  Hartshorne,  303  ;  Hclmsley, 
279  ;  Hexham,  534  ;  H  ornsey,  60  ; 
Hucknall  Huthwaite,  534  ;  Hudders¬ 
field,  534;  Hull,  133  ;  Iltracomoe,  279  ; 
I  p3wicb,  279  ;  Kircon,  562  ;  Iinowle, 
s4;  Langtott, 375  ;  Leeds, 1S9, 195,  279, 
350,  375  ;  Leicester,  84  ;  Leith,  259  ; 
Lisnaskea.  279;  Little  Oakley,  17; 
Liverpool  (West  Derby),  303  ;  Llan- 
degfan,  350  ;  London,  17,  38,  60,  78, 
133,  134^  190,  195,  234,  350,  351,  375. 
376,  399.  4-23.  455.  4S3.  613  ;  Luton, 
575  ;  Lyddington,  195 ;  Manton, 
105;  Melton,  534  ;  Morecambe,  60; 
Mundesley,  351  ;  New  England, 

Peterborough,  259 ;  New  Hartley, 
576 ;  New  Ross,  303  ;  Newcastle, 
•s4,  154.  35°.  375  ;  Normanton,  508  ; 
Northampton,  350 ;  Norwich,  562, 

585  ;  Norwood,  South,  84  ;  Notting- 

nam,  17  ;  Nunhead,  453  ;  Penmaen- 
mawr,  508  ;  Pentonville,  32S  ; 
Petersfield,  475  ;  Plaistow,  303  ; 

Plymouth,  508  ;  Port  Sunlight,  326  ; 
.Portrane,  481  ;  Portsmouth,  303 ; 

Radstock,  214  ;  Rastrick,  109 ; 

Retford,  109  ;  Richmond,  305  ; 
.Rotherham,  351,  423  ;  St. 

Andrews,  259 ;  St.  Budeaux,  17 ; 
Salford,  17  ;  Salisbury,  303,  329  ; 
S2arborough,  5S5  ;  Selly  Oak,  350  ; 
Seven  Kings,  17  ;  Sheffield,  109,  214, 
-50.  349.  35°,  375;  Shields.  South, 
606  ;  Snipka  Pass,  304 ;  Shotton, 
134;  Southend,  38;  Stepney,  326  ; 
Stoke  Dameral,  534,  562  ;  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  17  ;  Streatham,  399  ;  Stroud 
Green,  423  ;  Sutton  Coldfield,  453  ; 
Swalwell,  173  •  Thetford,  61  r  ;  Tin- 
tern,  327  ;  Tollcross,  326  ;  Trim,  375  ; 
Truro,  174  ;  Wales,  453  ;  Waltham¬ 
stow,  32S ;  Walton,  585  ;  Washing¬ 
ton,  84  ;  Weaste,  375  ;  sVestbury-on- 
Trym,  351  ;  Weston-super-Mare, 
ico  :  Whitby,  326,  375  ;  Whitwick, 
173  ;  Widnes,  481  ;  Willesborough, 
534 :  Willesden,  38  ;  Withington, 
534  :  Witton-le-Wear,  375  ;  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  109  ;  Woodhouse,  173,303; 
Worcester,  423  ;  Wrexham,'  453  ; 
Wyche,  349;  York,  326  (see  also 
‘  Abbey  '  and  Cathedral  ’) 

Church  :  All  Hallows,  London  Wall, 
134  ;  Holy  Trinity,  Stepney,  134  ;  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  613  ;  St. 
George,  Campden  Hill,  613  ;  St. 
George,  City,  85  ;  St.  Mary’s,  Stam¬ 
ford,  85  ;  St.  Matthew,  City-road, 
615  ;  St.  Philip,  Regent-street,  613 
Churchyard,  Billingsgate,  125 
Classes  :  Glasgow  High  School,  174  ; 

Technical,  Camberwell,  2S1 
Clock,  Selby  Abbey,  562 
Club  :  Byker,  423  ;  Craghead,  Chester- 
le-Street,  375  ;  Tynemouth,  84 
Collapse:  Of  a  building,  Sheffield, 

586  :  of  a  church,  586 

Colleges,  various  :  Bristol,  416  ;  Dub¬ 


lin,  351  ;  Edinburgh,  327  ;  Glasgow, 
S4,  423  (see  also  ‘  Schools ') 

College  gateway,  Winchester,  015 
Colonies,  labour  in  the,  18 
Competitions  :  Eaths,  Handsworth, 
363  ;  baths,  Oldham,  147  ;  cathedral, 
Liverpool,  14,  276  :  cemetery, 

Motherwell,  584  ;  church,  &c.,  South- 
end,  584  ;  church,  Baptist,  Streatham, 
166;  drainage,  Eaton  Bray,  230; 
homes  for  nurses.  Grantham,  347  ; 
hospital,  Dunstable,  34 ;  hospiia. 
for  consumption,  Liverpool,  297;  h  is- 
pital,  Harrogate  and  Kaaresborough, 
127  ;  hospital,  Strood,  506  ;  housing, 
Bermondsey,  560  ;  housing,  Eccles, 
127  ;  Langho  buildings  for  epileptics 
and  imbeciles,  391  :  libraries,  Spring- 
burn,  Glasgow,  560  ;  library,  central, 
Bristol,  506;  library,  Coatbridge, 
166 ;  library,  Greenwich,  607  ; 
library,  Ilkeston,  34 ;  market,  Dun¬ 
lin.  252  ;  market,  remodelling,  Shef 
field,  55  ;  market-hall  and  shops, 
Oldham,  147  ;  municipal  buildings 
and  library,  Barry,  560  ;  municipal 
buildings,  Bideford,  391  ;  municipal 
buildings,  Crewe,  147,  230  ;  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings,  Deptford,  347  ; 
offices,  public,  Aldershot,  82  :  park, 
St.  Helens,  607  ;  police  buildings, 
Sunderland,  230  ;  premises,  Chelsea, 
Brompton  and  Belgrave  Dispensary, 
127  ;  school,  Barnsley,  276  ;  school, 
Bedminster,  34;  school,  Boreland, 
276  ;  school,  Clacton-on-Sea.  391  ; 
school,  Finchley,  452  ;  school,  Graves¬ 
end,  547  ;  school,  West  Hartlepool, 
166  ;  sculptural  work,  Cardiff  Town 
Hall,  147;  town  hall,  Durban,  230  ; 
town  hall,  Harrogate,  18  ;  University 
College  Buildings,  Cardiff,  166  :  wai 
memorial,  Clifton,  530  :  war  memo¬ 
rial,  Hastings,  276  :  workmen’s 
houses,  Liverpool,  506 
Competitions,  undesirable,  5S4 
Conduits,  old  wooden,  134 
Consistory  Court,  London,  39 
Co-operative  building,  155 
Co-operative  premises  (see  *  Premises  ’) 
Coronation  stands.  39 
Cottangin  system,  the,  154 
Cottanyin  system,  a  church  on  the.  534 
Council  offices  (see  1  Offices  ’) 

Couplings,  hose,  329 
Court,  Central  Criminal,  London,  61 1 
Courthouse,  Wilmslow,  534 
C3urt  of  Common  Council,  215 
Cremation,  4S2 
Crematorium,  Darlington,  292 
Crosses,  restored,  216 
Crystal  Palace  Engineering  School, 
608 

Decoration  ( sec  1  Stained  Glass ') 
Demolition,  danger  of  house,  155 
Discovery,  archaeological.  &c.  :  Al- 
phamstone  Church,  586 ;  Castor, 
586  ;  Dorset,  535  ;  Little  Marlow, 
305  ;  Peterborough,  482 
Dispensary,  Paisley,  424 
Dock  :  Cardiff,  534  ;  Grimsby,  562  ; 

Plymouth,  455 
Dollars  and  pounds,  260 
Doors,  fire  tests  with,  61 
Drainage  (see  ‘  Sewage  ') 

Drill  halls  (sec  ‘Halls') 

Drilling  appliance,  angular,  614 
Dust,  prevention  of,  280,  305 

Economics,  London  School  of,  195 
Edinburgh  :  architectural  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  18  ;  art  school,  proposed.  305  : 
Usher  benefaction,  85 
Education  Board,  S.  Kensington,  377 
Electric  light :  Cromer,  235  ;  Leeds, 
305  ;  London  (Westinghouse  Build¬ 
ings),  196  ;  Nantwich,  196  ;  Worces¬ 
ter,  377 

Electrical  :  engineering  practice,  363  : 

railways  in  Switzerland,  tS 
Emigrants,  information  for,  305 
Emigration,  building  trades  and,  39 
Engineering  school.  Crystal  Palace,  608 
Epileptics  colony,  Sandlebridge,  215 
‘  Euboelith  ’  flooring,  376 
Examinations  :  Carpenters’  Co.,  509  ; 
Chelsea  Polytechnic,  174  ;  King’s 
College,  London,  1 1 1 
Exchange,  bldg,  trades,  Harrogate,  294 
Exhibition  :  Art  Metal,  Glasgow,  38 ; 
Broderers'  Co.’s,  305 ;  Building 
Trades,  South  Africa,  455  ;  Lighting, 
Heating  and  Smoke  Abatement,  377 

Faraday  House,  155 
Federation  :  Lancashire,  &c.,  Building 
Trades,  586  ;  of  Master  Builders, 
National,  39 

Fire :  alarms,  tests  with  automatic, 
no  ;  appliances,  a  tractor  for,  155  ; 
experts,  German  honours  to,  no  ; 


Mansion  House  and,  377;  tests 
with  doors,  61 

Fire  station  :  Clapham,  109  ;  Bootle, 
38  ;  Highbury,  109 
Fleet-street.  No.  17,  535 
Flooring,  ‘  Euboelith,'  376 
Fiorite  Opal  tiling,  iS 
Font :  Sr.  Luke’s  Church.  Camberwell, 
2S0 ;  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Salis¬ 
bury,  260 

Foreign  goods  and  parcels  rates,  377 
Foreign  and  Colonial:  Algeria,  281  ; 
Australasia,  61,  134,  154,  195.  3°4. 
425,  613  ;  Austria-Hungary,  328, 
613;  Bangkok,  281;  Beirut,  39; 
Belgium,  174  ;  Canada,  61  ;  Canary 
Islands,  6i  :  Egypt,  482  ;  France, 
6r,  no,  155,  174.  195.  235.  259.  280  ; 
304,  328,  35  r.  376,  455,  482,  509, 
612;  Germany, 39,  Or,  no,  in,  195, 
425,613;  Gothenburg,  280  :  Greece, 
304,  482,  6(3  ;  Havana,  61  ;  Hon¬ 
duras,  305  ;  India,  no,  195,  235,  260, 
328,  351,  613  ;  Johannesburg.  424; 
Pretoria,  39  ;  Rome,  2S1  ;  Russia, 
61,  174.  305,  425,  4S2  ;  Shipka  Pass, 
304  ;  Siam,  281  ;  Sicily,  281  ;  United 
States,  39,  134,  235,280 
Fountain,  Springburn,  Glasgow,  215 

Garden  city  scheme,  the,  482 
‘  Gardens,  formal,  of  England  and 
Scotland,’  196 

Gateway,  Winchester  College,  195 
German  honours  to  fire  experts,  1 10 
Glasgow  :  Art  Metal  Exhibition,  &c., 
38  ;  High  School  classes,  174 
Glasshouses,  Vernon  Park,  38 
Glazing,  Luxfer  roof,  483 
G  jvernment  appointment,  a,  585 
Granite  :  Swedish,  260  ;  trade,  Aber¬ 
deen,  586 

Great  College-street,  186 
Greenwich,  new  workhouse,  174 

Halls,  drill,  town,  &c.:  (for  church  and 
mission  halls,  see  ‘  Church');  Alford, 
Aberdeen,  291  ;  Belfast,  481  ;  Bootle, 
60;  Bradford,  no;  Bristol,  534; 
Brockley,  612;  Cheltenham,  327; 
Cromer,  279  ;  Halifax,  509  ;  Ha  war¬ 
den,  550  ;  Leeds,  85  ;  Lincoln,  399  : 
Liscard,  351  ;  Liverpool,  280  ; 
London.  376  ;  New  England,  585  : 
Newtownards,  Belfast,  374  ;  Norton, 
250  :  Potternewton,  60  ;  Ripon,  60  ; 
Sheffield,  133  ;  South  Shields,  423  ; 
Truro,  174  ;  Wigan,  279 
Hamburg,  building  materials  in,  39 
Hamilton  Arts  and  Crafts  Assoc.,  509 
Hampshire  properties  for  sale,  215 
Homes,  various  :  Aberdeen  (Newhills), 
195  ;  Cardiff,  328  ;  Llandudno,  109  ; 
London,  38  ;  Sidcup,  31)9  ;  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  133;  Southport,  134;  Sun¬ 
derland,  173  ;  Swansea,  215;  Wal¬ 
sall,  454  ;  Yorkshire,  304 
Hose  couplings,  improved,  329 
Honduras  mahogany,  305 
Hospital :  Abergavenny,  328 ;  Auck¬ 
land,  495;  Barnsley,  17,  304;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  280  ;  Cardiff,  154,  534  ; 
Exmouth,  173  ;  Heswall,  376  ;  Isle 
of  Thanet,  110  ;  Leicester,  38,  195  ; 
London,  3S,  85  ;  Meltham,  134 ; 
Perth  (Oid  Rattray),  259  ;  Ponty- 
pool,  154  ;  Retford,  534  ;  Rhymney, 
612  :  Sandlebridge,  215  ;  Sheffield, 
508  ;  Sunderland,  279 ;  Swansea, 
215;  Swindon,  399;  Tanfield,  215; 
Walsall,  454  ;  Worksop,  424  ;  Wey¬ 
mouth,  508  ;  York,  259 
Hotel  ;  Edinburgh,  424  ;  Llandudno, 
38;  London,  351,  509;  Plymouth, 
481 

House  demolition,  dangers  of,  155 
Housing  of  working  classes,  329,  351, 
352,  400,  425,  426,  455,  535,  585 
Hygiene,  Street,  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of,  328 

Improvements,  local,  260 
Improvements,  public :  Aston.  59 ; 
Bradford,  280 ;  Colchester,  535  ; 
Devonport,  216;  Llandudno,  377; 
Nottingham,  155;  Redcar,  314; 
Southend,  174 :  Stepney.  329  ; 
Waterloo,  Liverpool,  no  ;  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  215;  York,  189 
Industrial  school,  Birmingham,  S4 
Infirmary  :  Bristol,  304  ;  Leigh,  38  ; 
Liverpool,  321  ;  Lynn,  612  ;  Man¬ 
chester,  39,  535  ;  Richmond,  562  ; 
Scarborough, 215 

Institutes,  various  :  Aldgate,  39;  Ash¬ 
ington,  453  ;  Beckenham,  17  ; 
Belfast,  508 ;  Birkenhead,  453  ; 
Burscough,  351;  Durham,  280; 
Newborough,  215;  Newport,  60 ; 
Potternewton,  60  ;  Stoke-on-Trent, 
17  ;  Tunbridge  Wells,  424 
Insurance  offices  (see  ‘  Offices  ’) 

Italian  asphalt,  500 


Italy,  Southern,  archeology  in,  216 

Kinemat  apparatus,  the,  6 14 
King’s  College,  London,  1 1 1 

Laboratories,  Holywood,  Belfast,  423 

Labour  in  the  Colonies,  18 

Labour  market  abroad,  305 

Lakes,  survey  of,  Scotland,  iS 

Land  :  Registration,  Australia,  400  ; 

registry,  L  >ndon,  18 
Laundry  :  Clevedon,  133  ;  Yarmouth 
workhouse,  195 

Law  Courts,  improvements  in,  305 
Lea,  the  river,  509,  587 
Library:  B  .otic,  60;  Dundee,  351  : 
Givan,  32S  ;  Leicester,  612;  Liver¬ 
pool,  38;  Newton  Abbot,  375. 
Newtown,  399;  Paisley,  84;  Toot¬ 
ing,  509 

Lift,  House  of  Commons,  483 
Light,  electric  (see  ‘  Electric  ’) 

Lighting,  heating,  and  smoke  abate¬ 
ment,  377 

Lincoln,  local  history  of,  in 
Liverpool  building  regulations,  257 
Lock,  Boulter’s,  Berkshire,  280 
Lodging-house  :  Municipal,  Belfast. 

109  ;  Rowton,  Whitechapel.  133 
London  :  Playing  Fields  Society,  18  . 
traffic,  455,  509  ;  underground  rail¬ 
ways,  155 

Luxfer  root-glazing,  483 
Lych  Gate,  Norwich,  425 

Mahogany.  Honduras,  305 
Manchester  :  Royal  Infirmary.  39,  535  ; 

Ship  Canal,  134 
Mansion  House  and  fire,  377 
Marble  industry,  Carrara,  18 
Marbles,  Algerian,  2S1 
Market:  Braintree,  351  ;  Deptford,  504  ; 
Shad  well,  196 

Masonic  Halls  (sir  “  Halls  ") 

Master  Builders'  Federation,  National, 

39 

Memorial  :  Bishop  Creighton,  St. 
Paul’s,  40;  bronze,  Over  Stowej. 
426  ;  Coronation,  Stamford,  154  ; 
Hall,  Hawarden,  350:  monument, 
the  Wauchope,  Yetholm,  299  ; 

tablet,  Embankment,  London,  447  ; 
tablet,  Warrington,  281  ;  to  Queen 
Victoria,  Whippingham,  585;  to 
Wykehamists,  195  :  war,  Liverpool, 
455.  527  (sec  a*9°  ‘  Statue  ’) 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion,  215 

Millwall  to  Greenwich  Tunnel,  215 
Mission  building  (see  ‘  Church  ') 

Mud,  prevention  of,  280,  305 
Municipal  Buildings  (see  al30  ‘Halls’ 
and  ‘  Town  Halls')  :  Aldershot,  399  ; 
Jarrow,  350;  Lambeth,  376  ;  Woul- 
wich,  350 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  134 
Museum  :  Cardiff,  612  ;  Paisley,  84 
Music-halls  (see  ‘  Theatres  ’) 

Nelson-square,  Blackfriars,  61 
Newgate  cells,  temporary,  328,  350 
Nightingale-street,  Marylebone,  425 
Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwtli, 

562 

Norwegian  timber  and  stone,  174 
Nurses'  homes  (see  ‘  Homes’) 

Obituary  :  Barlow,  W.  H.,  481 ;  Cronk, 
H.  H.,  On  ;  Ford,  G.  B.,  611  ;  Four- 
drinier,  D.,  582;  France.  C,  340; 
Hicks,  W.  S.,  508  ;  Rowell,  J.  \V., 
399  ;  Stanham,  G.  G.,  109  ;  Talbot, 
J.,  60;  Tissot,  J..  173;  Truefitt,  G  . 
153  ;  Wilkinson,  W.  B  ,  375 
Office,  insurance  :  Belfast,  508  ;  Lon¬ 
don,  39 

Offices  :  Edinburgh  water  trust,  50S  ; 

shipping,  Liverpool,  534 
Offices,  public  :  Farnham,  534,  585  : 
Hamilton,  no  ;  Horbury,  38  ;  Lam¬ 
beth,  399  :  North  Ridrng  County 
Council,  455  ;  Norton,  259 
Oiling  the  roads,  280,  305 
Old  Bailey,  the  new,  61 1 
Open  spaces,  61,  235,  352 
Organ,  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church, 
London,  376 

Orphanage,  Ipswich,  423 

‘Owen  Jones ’  prizes  for  designs,  28 1 

Park,  Vale  of  Leven,  61 
Patent  Office  extension,  573 
Patents,  19,  41,  63,  86,  in,  135,  156, 
175,  196,  216,  236,  260,  282,  306,  329, 
353.  378.  40I>  427>  458,  4S5.  5".  537. 
5S8,  614 

Pavilion,  Bournville,  215 
Petroleum  treatment  of  roads,  280,  305 
Picketing,  235 

Planning,  &c.,  of  Board  schools,  483 
Playing  Fields  Society,  London,  18 
Plumbers  :  apprenticeship,  174  ;  regis¬ 
tration,  61 
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GENERAL  (continued) : — 

Plumbers  and  public  health,  4C0 
Police  buildings  :  Bristol,  85  ;  Caer¬ 
philly,  17  ;  Sunderland,  471  ;  Wilms- 
low,  195 

Polytechnic  School  of  Architecture,  613 
Poorhou3e,  Falkirk,  423 
Poor  law  institution,  London,  331 
Post-office  :  Coupar  Angus,  174  ;  Ply¬ 
mouth,  147  ;  Sunderland,  234  ;  Yeo¬ 
vil,  280 

Post-office  and  new  sites,  535 
Premises,  business  :  Aberdeen,  423  ; 
Birtley,  399  ;  Bristol,  234  ;  Darling¬ 
ton,  259  ;  Edinburgh,  38  ;  Heanor, 
60;  Hull,  280;  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
606  ;  Perth,  279  ;  Sheffield,  279 
Premises,  co-operative  :  Annfield 
Plain,  424  ;  Chelmsford,  585  ;  Rose- 
hill,  Newcastle,  173  ;  Woking,  327 
Premises  :  Scottish  Provident,  Belfast, 
454  ;  soldiers',  Clapham,  454 
Professional  and  business  announce¬ 
ments,  18,  38,  61,  85,  no,  134,  215, 
260,  280,  305,  328,  351,  425.  435,  482, 
534. 585 

Properties  for  sale,  215 
Protractor,  an  improved  613 
Pulpit:  Crabtree,  280;  Urney  Ch., 
Ireland,  530 

Railways  :  electrical,  Switzerland,  18  ; 
London  underground,  155  ;  pro¬ 
posed,  to  Brighton  and  Dover,  585 
Rates,  foreign  goods  and  parcels,  377 
Rectory,  Middleton-St.-George,  38 
Reformatory:  Adel,  no;  Paisley,  328 
Refuse  destructors  ( sec  ‘  Destructor  ) 
Reredos :  Caerphilly,  305  ;  Chorley, 
216  ;  London,  509  ;  Ripon  Cathedral, 
174  ;  Whippingham,  5S3 
Reservoir  :  Burley,  17  ;  Halifax,  259 
Restaurant,  Liverpool,  304 
Riga  timber  trade,  483 
River  embankment,  Shadwell,  334 
Roads,  oiling  the,  280,  305 
Roman  remains  (see  ‘  Discovery  ’) 
Rome,  works  of  art  from,  281 
Roof-glazing,  Luxfer,  483 
Roofing  :  Ruberoid,  no;  slates, 
American,  2S0 


Rowton  H  iuse,  Whitechapel,  133 

Ruberoid  ro  fing,  no 

Russian  timber  and  London  market, 305 

St.  George's  Ch.,  Botolph-lane,  E  C  ,  85 
Sale,  1  R  d  House,'  Bexley  Heath,  563 
Sanatorium  (see  also  1  Hospitals ') : 
Baguley,  327;  Delamere,  327  ;  Dun¬ 
dee,  280  ;  Eastby,  454  ;  Weymouth, 
308 

Sanatorium  for  tuberculosis,  the 
King’s,  135 

Scaffolds,  telescopic,  377 
Schools  (see  also  ‘  College  ')  :  Aberdeen, 
17,  154;  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  279; 
Barton,  173  ;  Beckenham,  17  ; 
Beverley,  234  ;  Birkenhead,  60 ; 
Birmingham,  S4,  304 ;  Blackpool, 
376  ;  Bushey,  454 ;  Clutton,  534 ; 
Darlington,  340,  562  ;  Edinburgh, 
122.  612  ;  Elmham,  351  ;  Falmouth, 
215  ;  Finchley,  East,  234  ;  Fish¬ 
ponds,  Bristol,  280  ;  Glasgow,  234, 
423  ;  Great  Harwood,  385  ;  Hanley, 
234  ;  Han  well,  453  ;  Harrogate,  328, 
399;  Helensburgh,  399;  Inverurie,453; 
Kinfauns,  585  ;  Lichfield,  399  ; 
Liverpool,  17  ;  London,  195,  351  ; 
Manchester,  376  ;  Monkton  Combe, 
399  ;  Morecamoe,  533  ;  Motherwell, 
213  ;  New  England,  Peterborough, 
259 ;  New  Hartley,  576 ;  Newton 
Abbot,  375  ;  Northampton,  304 ; 
Petersfieid,  475  ;  Ramsbottom,  215  ; 
Rastrick,  109  ;  Rotherham,  351  ;  St. 
David's,  304  ;  Sc.  Helen's,  60  ;  South- 
wold,  475  ;  Stanford,  423  ;  Stock- 
port,  234  ;  Tauntor,  482  ;  Vickers- 
town,  Barrow,  234  ;  Walthamstow, 
328  ;  Whitby,  326  ;  Whitwick,  173  ; 
Wishaw,  173  ;  Wolverhampton,  109 
School  of  rtrt :  Bloomsbury,  425  ; 
Woodcarving,  280 

School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace, 
608 

Schools,  Biard:  Planning,  &c.,  of, 
483  ;  sites  for,  5S6 
Scotland,  survey  of  lakes,  18 
Sea-defence  works,  Llandudno,  773 
Sewage  :  Aberdeen,  534  ;  Aldershot, 
85  ;  Ashwell,  17  ;  Bedworth,  455  ; 


Durham,  174  ;  Hanley,  17,  424 ; 
Lichfield,  509;  North  Claines,  17: 
Reigate,  612;  Saffron  Walden,  18; 
Shipley,  17 

Shadwell,  river  embankment,  534 
Shelter,  All  Hallows  Church,  London 
Wall,  134 

Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  134 
Shops,  &c.,  Sheffield,  173 
Siamese  teak,  281 
Sicilian  asphalt,  281 
Sideboard,  a  new,  534 
Sites  for  Board  schools,  386 
Slate  trade,  306,  400,  309 
Slates,  American  roofing,  2S0 
Society  of  Arts,  613 
Sonning  bridges,  426 
S.  Kensington  Board  of  Education,  377 
South  Moulton-street,  changes  in,  400 
Stables,  Govan,  213 
Stained  glass  and  decoration  :  Auck¬ 
land,  174  ;  Coatbridge,  587  ;  Halifax, 
309 ;  Hoxton,  376 ;  Kennington, 
376  ;  Margate,  400  ;  Monk  Hesleden, 
260;  Rochdale,  376;  Rugbv,  no; 
Sandhurst,  5S5  ;  Seaton  Delaval, 
334  ;  Staincliffe,  376  ;  Windsor,  50  9 
Stalls,  St.  Agnes  Church,  Kennington 
Park,  329 

Statue,  Victoria  :  Carlisle,  6r  ;  Wey¬ 
mouth,  400 

Stob3  Castle  Estate,  Roxburgh,  474 
Street  traffic,  London,  309 
Subways  regulations,  City,  235 
Surveyorships  (see  1  Appointments  ') 
Swedish  Granite,  260 
Switzerland,  electrical  railways  in,  18 
Synagogue,  Hull,  304 

Tablet  (see  ‘  Memorial ') 

Tavern,  the  Angel,  Islington,  133 
Teak,  Siamese,  281 

Technical  :  College,  Glasgow,  84,  423  ; 
institute,  Aldgate,  39 :  institute, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  424  ;  school, 
Blackpool,  37C  ;  school,  Manchester, 
376  ;  school,  Newton  Abbot,  375 
Theatre  :  Bristol,  127  ;  Chelsea,  376  ; 
Colchester,  345;  Glasgow,  133; 
Hull,  3g;  Liverpool,  133;  London, 
327,  607  ;  Sunderland,  562 


Theatre.  Princess’s,  Oxford-street,  535 
Tiling,  Florite  opal,  18 
Timber  :  S.  Russian  and  London 
market,  305  ;  Trade,  Gothenburg. 
280  ;  trade,  Riga,  4S3 
Timber  and  stone,  Norwegian,  174 
Town  Hall :  Aldershot,  399 ;  Batley, 
400;  Bradford,  no;  Cheltenham. 
327;  Jarrow,  350;  Leeds,  85; 
Sheffield.  133  ;  Woolwich,  350 
Tractor  for  fire  appliances,  a,  155 
Traffic,  London,  455.  509 
Trees  in  Whitehall,  562 
Trust,  American  building,  85 
Tunnel:  new  Thames,  215;  the  St. 
Lawrence,  61 

Tunnels,  the  Chislehurst,  85 

United  States,  cement  in  the,  260 
University :  Buildings,  Cambridge,  18  : 
College  Hospital,  85  ;  College, 
London,  in 

Usher  Benefaction,  Edinburgh,  85 
Wages,  235 

Warehouse,  Perth,  279 
Wash-houses,  Perth,  481 
Water  conduits,  old  wooden,  134 
Water  supply  :  Aberdeen,  215  ;  Ash¬ 
well,  17  ;  Beaminster,  iS  :  Cardiff. 
562  ;  Fylde,  5S7  ;  Hayfield,  2S0 
Waterworks  :  Bath,  304  ;  Cromer, 
174 ;  Kintore,  304 ;  Merthyr,  61  ; 
Runcorn,  455 

Weir  bequest,  Streatham,  1 10 
Westminster:  Cky  Council,  in;  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  85 
Whitworth  scholarships,  &c.,  216 
Wood  carving,  School  of  Art,  280 
Woods,  Australian  soft,  377 
Workhouse  :  Chelsea,  509  ;  Ecclesall, 
534  ;  Greenwich  new,  174  ;  Isleworth. 
424  ;  Newington,  552  ;  Southmead. 
Westbury-on-Trym,  259 
Workhouse  infirmary  ( see  1  Infirmary’) 
Working  classes,  housing  of  the,  32<>, 
351,  352.  400,  425,  426,  455,  535,  5S5 
Workman's  dwellings :  Devonpoit, 
154  ;  Sheffield,  173 
Workshops,  Fechney,  Perth,  304 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings,  St.  Helens,  109 


ARCHITECTS, 


Etc,,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Allen,  T.,  &  Son,  ‘  The  Mount,’  Cook- 
ham,  477 

Armstrong  &  Wright,  Stelling  Hall, 

556 

Bailey,  G.,  hall  of  a  country  house,  557 

Baker,  Miss  H.  T.,  gesso  decorated 
box,  371 

Balfour  &  Turner  :  Goodwyns  Place, 
Dorking,  322  ;  *  Westbrook,’  Godai¬ 
ming,  395 

Eallantine,  T.,  house,  Bournemouth, 
477 

Bateman  &  Bateman,  offices,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  58 

Belcher,  J.  :  Electra  House  board- 
room,  530  ;  gates,  Colchester  Town 
Hall,  556 

Blomiield,  Reginald,  vestibule,  Brock- 
lesby  Park,  190 

Brewer,  H.  C.,  decorative  panels, 
‘Broadlands,’  Ascot,  21 1 

Briggs,  R.  A.,  Cowley  Manor,  557 

Bromley,  A.  N.,  Blackburn  Towu  Hall, 
104 

Caroe,  W.  D.  :  monument  to  the  late 
J.  L.  Pearson,  Westminster  Abbey, 
421  ;  proposed  Lady  chapel,  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  170  ; 
St.  John's  Church,  Byfleet,  530 

Carrere  &  Hastings  :  enlargement  of 
Cornell  University,  577 

Chase,  W.  A  ,  design  for  frieze,  ‘  Can¬ 
terbury  Pilgrims,’  347 

Cullen,  Alex.,  district  offices,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  476,  477 

Dawber,  E.  Guy,  Westhope  Manor, 
Shropshire,  449 

Dickie,  A.  C.  &  W.  Curtis  Green, 
design  for  Presbyterian  church, 
Muswell  Hill,  607 


Dixon,  A.  E.,  design,  municipal  build¬ 
ings,  Crewe,  277 

D  lumouliD,  M  ,  street  front,  Paris,  29S 

Duller,  Professor,  offices,  Munich,  3O4 

Flint,  E.,  office  buildings,  Coleman- 
street,  E  C  ,  59 

Florence  and  Satchell,  memorial  wing, 
hospital,  Paddington,  105 

Foster,  F  ,  proposed  residence,  Sussex, 

299 

Fritsche,  A  ,  ‘  A  Seaside  Promenade,’ 55 

Green,  W.  Curtis  :  San  Marco,  Brescia, 
127  ;  sketches  with  Archl.  Assoc, 
excursion,  So,  81,  98,  99,  101,  105 

Hall,  E.  T  ,  memorial  library,  Dulwich 
College,  607 

Hall,  Cooper  &  Davis  :  cottages,  Scar¬ 
borough,  531  ;  houses,  Scalby  Park, 
Yorks,  531 

Hammond,  R.  G.,  house,  Berkeley- 
square,  583 

Haidwick,  A.  J.  :  cottages,  Wolves 
Newton,  50;  house,  Wolves  Newton, 

231 

Hare,  H.  T.  :  Harrogate  Town  Hall, 
first  premiated  design,  12  and  13; 
municipal  buildings,  Crewe,  276,  277 

Haslam,  R.  H.,  ‘Allangate,’  Rusting- 
ton,  323 

Heazell  &  Son,  premialed  design, 
Harrogate  Town  Hall,  36,  37 

Henderson,  A.  E.,  southern  arcades, 
St.  Sophia,  36 

Hilton,  R.,  bardic  chair,  National 
Eisteddfod,  297 

Hodge,  A.  H.,  baptismal  font,  12 

Hornblower,  G  ,  electric  station,  &c., 
on  the  Severn,  583 

Jones,  E.,  hospital,  Bucknall,  370,  371 


Jones,  W.  Campbell,  bank,  Chatham, 


Keen,  Arthur,  Kingsgate  Chapel,  Hol- 
born,  148 

Lanchester,  Stewart,  &  Rickards,  Dept¬ 
ford  municipal  buildings,  394 

Lansdown,  G.  A.,  mission  had,  London, 
37 

Lavirotte,  M.,  house  front,  premiated, 
Paris,  170 

Lee,  J  S.,  design  for  college  chapel,  504 

Lobrot,  M.,  street  front,  Paris,  298 

Lucchesi,  A.  C  :  bust  :  ‘  A  Sunflower,'  1 2 

McLeish,  Annie  M.,  painted  panel  for 
a  dining-room,  323 

Marks,  F.  W.,  memorial  on  the  Hoe, 
Plymouth,  607 

Mercia,  M.,  and  M.  Formige,  Gounod 
Monument,  Paris,  58 

Mitchell,  A.  :  Orley  Farm  School, 
Harrow,  606  ;  plans,  sanatorium  for 
tuberculosis,  582 

Mitchell,  A  ,  and  A.  Butler,  Mattison- 
road  school,  Hornsey,  606 

Moore,  Esther:  ‘A  Little  Spit  it  ol 
Dreams,’  12 

Mountford,  E.  W.,  nurses’  home, 
Sheffield,  171 

Murray  &  Forrester,  church,  Black- 
rock,  co.  Dublin,  298 

New,  Mr  ,  sketches,  Campden,  340 

Newberry,  J.  E  ,  and  H.  B.  Laugham, 
schools,  St.  Pcter’s-in-Thanet,  295 

Owen,  W.  &  Segar,  Port  Sunlight 
Church,  231 

Paterson,  G.  A.,  window  from  the 
Certosa,  Pavia,  128 
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ABBEY  DORE  CHURCH,  Sketches  of  :  By  R.  W.  I 
Paul,  448 

Abbey,  Wroxton  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green.  80 
Abydos,  Section  and  Plan  of  Tombs  of,  129 
Academy,  Wishaw  :  J.  Steel,  Architect,  505 
Adelphi :  Plans,  &c.,  Illustrating  Article  on,  518,  319  , 

•  Angel,  the.  Appearing  to  the  Shepherds’  :  Cartoon  ; 

by  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  606 

Arcades,  St.  Sophia  :  Drawn  by  A.  E.  Henderson,  36 
Architectural  Association  Excursion,  Sketches  with 
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Architectural  Details,  Scottish  :  By  J.  W.  Small,  130  , 
Ascot  Priory,  New  Wing  :  Leonard  Stokes,  Archi¬ 
tect,  276 

Astbury,  Font  Cover,  19 1 
Aswan,  Nile  Reservoir  Works,  253 
Asyut,  Barrage  Across  the  Nile,  252 

BANBURY,  the  Reindeer  Inn  :  Drawn  by  H.  J. 
Triggs,  75 

Bank,  Chatham  :  W.  Campbell  Jones,  architect,  583 
Bardic  Chair  and  Crown,  National  Eisteddfod,  297 
Barrage  and  Reservoir  Works,  Nile,  252 
Baths  and  Library,  Lochee :  J.  M.  Robertson, 
Architect,  37 

Birmingham,  Business  Premises  :  Bateman  &  Bate¬ 
man,  Architects,  58 

Blackburn  Town  Hall,  Suggestions  for  Improve¬ 
ment  of  :  By  A.  N.  Bromley,  104 
Blackrock,  co.  Dublin,  Church  :  Murray  &  Forrester, 
Architects,  29S 

Bloxham  Ch.  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  qS,  105 
Boardroom,  Electra  House  :  J.  Belcher,  Archt.,  530 
Bosham  Church.  Piscina,  475 

Bournemouth,  House  :  T.  Bullantine,  Architect,  477 
Box,  Design  for  a  Gesso  Decorated  :  By  Miss  H.  1. 
Baker,  371 

Box,  Jewel,  Design  for  a  :  By  Miss  E.  Thorp,  371 
Brailes  Church  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  105 
Brescia,  San  Marco  :  Drawn  by  W.  C.  Green,  127 
Brescia,  two  Crosses,  151 
Bridge  Diagrams,  384,  385,  386 
Bridges,  the  Sonning,  267 

Brixton,  North  :  Carist  Church  :  Beresford  Pite, 
Architect,  476 

•  Brocklesby  Park,’  Vestibule  :  Reginald  Blomfield, 

Architect,  190 
Broughton  Castle,  80 

Bucknall,  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital :  Elijah 
Jones,  Architect,  370,  371 

Builder  Office,  New  Front :  H.  H.  Statham,  Archi¬ 
tect,  394 

Bungalow,  Walmer:  A.  E.  Vigers,  Architect,  531 
Burgh,  Font  Cover.  191 

Bust,  ‘A  Sunflower’  :  A.  C.  Lucchesi,  Sculptor,  12 
Bust,  ‘  Isabella'  :  A.  C.  White,  Sculptor,  14 
Byfleet  Church  :  W.  D.  Carrie,  Architect,  530 

CABINET,  old  oak,  162 

Camberley  Catholic  Church  :  C.  H.  B.  Quennell, 
Architect,  17 1 

Campanile,  Venice  :  Drawn  by  T.  H.  Watson,  48  ; 
Plan  of,  107 

Campden,  Sketches  in,  340 

Canons  Ashby  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  80,  81 
Capitals  :  found  near  the  *  Certosa  di  Padula,’  Italy, 
78  ;  Scroll,  162 

Cartoon  :  ‘the  Angel  Appearing  to  the  Shepherds' : 

By  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  606 
Castle,  Bfoughton,  80 
Castle  of  Otranto,  Sketches  of,  596,  597 
Castles  of  Schwitz  and  Unterwalden,  31 
Cathedral,  Liverpool :  Design  by  F.  Walley,  448  ; 

Design  by  Leonard  Stokes,  420 
Cathedral,  modern  Anglican  :  Sketch  Design  for 
(No.  S3  in  Liverpool  Cathedral  Competition),  by 
Beresford  Pite,  346,  347 

Chancel,  Clapham  Ch.,  Beresford  Pite,  Archt.,  190 
Chapel,  College  :  Design  by  J.  S.  Lee,  504 
Chapel,  Design  for  Royal  Memorial :  By  J.  Swar¬ 
brick,  582 

Chapel,  Kingsgate,  Holborn  :  A.  Keen,  Architect,  148 


Chapel,  proposed  Lady,  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
New  York  :  W.  D.  Caroe,  Architect,  170 
Chatham,  Bank  :  W.  Campbell  Jones,  Architect,  583 
Church,  Abbey  Dore  :  Sketches,  by  R.  W.  Paul,  44S 
Church,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin  :  Murray  &  For¬ 
rester,  Architects,  298 

Church,  Bloxham  :  Drawn  bv  W  C.  Green,  98,  105 
Church,  Brailes  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  105 
Church,  Byfleet,  St.  John’s  :  W.  D.  Caroe,  Archt.,  530 
Church,  Camberley,  Catholic:  C.  H.  B.  Quennell, 
Architect,  17 1 

Church,  Chalcombe  :  Porch  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  81 

Church,  Clapham  :  New  Chancel  :  Beresford  Pite, 
Architect,  190 

Church,  Hanwell  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  Sr 
Church,  Happisburgh,  Sketches  of,  433,  435,  436 
Church,  Hook  Norton  :  Drawa  by  \V  C.  Green,  105 
Church,  King’s  Sutton  :  Drawn  by  W.  C.  Green,  Si 
Church,  Muswell  Hill,  Design  for’ Presbyterian  :  By 
A.  Dickie  and  W.  Curtis  Green,  607 
Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  St.  George’s  (Figure 
and  Canopy  and  West  End) :  T.  R.  Spence, 
Architect,  370 

Church,  North  Brixton  :  Beresford  Pite,  Archt.,  476 
Church,  Port  Sunlight :  W.  &  Segar  Owen,  Archi¬ 
tect,  231 

Church,  S.  Francesco  Assisi  :  Sketch,  266 
Church,  Sidcup  :  St.John's  :  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne, 
Architect,  230 
Church,  Swanscombe,  1S7 
Cistern,  Old  Lead,  163 
Cisterns,  Lead,  Enfield  Old  Park.  505 
Clapham  Ch.  :  Chancel:  Beresford  Pite,  Archt.,  190 
Club-room,  Beefsteak  Club  :  F.  T.  Yeritv,  Archt.,  59 
Cobham,  House  at :  the  Hall:  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott, 
Architect,  129 

Colchester  Town  Hall,  Entrance  and  Gates  :  J. 

Belcher,  Architect,  556 
College  Chapel  Design  :  By  J.  S.  Lee,  504 
College  Library,  Dulwich  :  E.  T.  Hall,  Architect,  607 
Compton  Wyniates,  99,  100 

Cookham,  House  :  T.  Allen  &  Son,  Architects,  477 
Cornell  University :  Plan,  377 
Cottages,  Scarborough  :  Hall,  Cooper,  &  Davis, 
Architects,  531 

Cottages,  Wolves  Newton:  A.  J.  Hardwick,  Archt.,  59 
Cowley  Manor  :  R  A.  Briggs,  Architect,  557 
Crewe  Municipal  Buildings :  First  Premiated  De¬ 
sign,  by  H.  T.  Hire,  276,  277  ;  One  of  the  Second 
Premiated  Designs,  by  A.  E.  Dixon,  277 
Crosses  two,  Brescia,  151 

Crown?,  some  Examples  of  :  Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul, 
1 18,  1 19,  129 

DECORATIVE  PANELS,  ‘  Broadlands,’  Ascot  : 

Designed  by  H.  C.  Brewer,  21 1 
Deptford  Municipal  Buildings  :  First  Premiated 
Design,  by  Lanchester,  Stewart,  &  Rickard?,  394  ; 
Second  Premiated  Design,  by  S.  B.  Russell  & 
C.  E.  Mallows,  395 
Design,  Effect  of  Treatment  in.  152 
Diagrams  :  Bridge,  384, 385, 386  ;  Effect  of  Different 
Emphasis  in  the  Treatment  of  the  same  Design, 
152  ;  Ellipses,  348,  475  ;  Greek  Method  of  Draw¬ 
ing  Curves,  20,  27  ;  How  to  Set  Out  an  Elliptic 
Arch,  301.  325  ;  Illustrating  Article  on  Modern 
Joinery,  464,  465  ;  Illustrating  Article  on  Trans¬ 
port  on  Roads,  545  ;  Luxfer  Roof  Glazing,  483  ; 
Mechanical  Construction  for  Drawing  Ellipses, 
409  ;  ‘  Natural  Basis  of  form  in  Greek  Art,’  416, 
417  ;  Portland  Quarries,  292  ;  Restoration  of  the 
lirechtheion,  222,  223  ;  Scroll  capitals,  162  ; 
Students' Column,  37,  533;  ‘The  Public  Health 
Acts,’  277  ;  ‘  The  Sea  Coast,’  202,  203,  204 
Dorking,  House  :  Balfour  &  Turner,  Architects,  322 
Drayton  House,  Entrance  Gates,  504 
Dulwich  College,  Library  :  E  T.  Hall,  Architect,  607 
Dulwich,  Proposed  Flats  :  J.  W.  Rhodes,  Archt.,  557 
Durham,  Font  Cover,  191 

EISTEDDFOD,  Prizes  Given  at  the  National,  297 


Electra  House,  Boardroom  :  J.  Belcher.  Archt.,  53* 
Electric  Station  on  the  Severn  :  G.  Hornblower, 
Architect,  583 

Ellipse,  Drawing  the,  348,  409,  475 
Elliptic  Arch,  how  to  Set  Out  an,  301,  325 
Enfield  Old  Park,  Lead  Cisterns,  505 
Ereclitheion,  Restoration  of  the,  222,  223 
Ewelme,  Font  Cover,  19 1 

FIGURE  STUDIES  in  Stencil :  By  G.  Rogers,  209 
Figure  and  Canopy,  St.  George’s  Church,  Newcastle  : 
By  T.  R.  Spence,  370 

Flats,  Proposed,  Dulwich  :  J.  W.  Rhodes,  Archt., 557 
Font,  Baptismal  :  A.  H.  Hodge,  Sculptor,  12 
Font  Covers,  191 

Frieze,  Design  for  a:  ‘The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,' 
by  W.  A.  Cnase,  347 
Furniture,  Old  English,  162,  163 

GARDENS,  Formal,  Illustrations  of,  504,  505 
Gates,  Colchester  Town  Hall  :  J.  Belcher,  Archt.,  556 
Gates,  Entrance,  Drayton  House,  504 
Gesso  Decorated  Box,  Design  for  :  By  Miss  H.  T. 
Baker,  371 

Godaiming,  House  :  Balfour  &  Turner,  Archts.,  395 
Gounod,  Monument  to,  Paris  :  M.  Mercie,  Sculptor, 
and  M.  Formige,  Architect,  5S 
Greek  Method  of  Drawing  Curves,  Diagrams,  26,  27 

HALL,  Blackburn  Town  :  Suggestion  for  Improve¬ 
ment  of  :  By  A.  N.  Bromley,  104 
Hall,  Mission,  London  :  G.  A  Lansdown,  Archt.,  37 
Hall  of  a  Country  House  :  Design  by  G.  Bailey,  557 
Hall,  part  of  the,  Fawsley  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  Si 

Hall,  Stelling  :  Armstrong  &  Wright,  Architects,  556 
Hall,  Town  (see  ‘  Town  ’) 

Hamilton,  District  Offices  :  Alex.  Cullen,  Architect. 
476,  477 

Hampton  Court  Gardens,  Hereford:  Plan  of  Old,  505 
Hanwell  Church  :  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis  Green,  Si 
Happisburgh  Church,  Sketches  of,  433,  435,  436 
Hardwicke  Grange,  Staircase:  E.  R  Tate,  Archt.,  128 
Harrogate  Town  Hall :  First  Premiated  Design,  by 
H.  T.  Hare,  12,  13  ;  Third  Premiated  Design,  by 
Heazell  &  Son,  36,  37 

Harrow,  Orlev  Farm  School  :  Arnold  Mitchell. 
Architect,  606 

Hepworth.  Font  Cover,  191 

Holborn,  Kingsgate  Chapel  :  A.  Keen.  Architect,  148 
Home,  Nurses',  Sheffield  ;  E.  W.  Mountford,  Archi¬ 
tect,  171 

Hook  Norton  Church  :  Drawn  by  W.  C.  Green,  105 
Hornsey,  Board  School :  A.  Mitchell  &  A.  Butler, 
Architects,  606 

Hospital,  Bucknall  Infectious  Diseases  :  Elijah 
Jones,  Architect,  370,  371 

Hospital,  St.  Mary’s,  Paddington:  Design  for 
Memorial  Wing:  Florence  &  Satchell,  Archts.,  105 
Hotel,  Troon  :  J.  Salmon  &  Son,  Architects,  322 
House,  Bournemouth  :  T.  Ballantine,  Architect,  477 
House,  ‘  Bryanston,’  Dorset  :  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
Architect,  104 

House,  Cobham  :  The  Hall  :  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott, 
Architect,  129 

House,  Compton  Wyniates,  99, 100 
House,  Cookham  :  T.  Allen  &  Son,  Architects,  477 
House,  Country  :  Design  for  Hall :  By  G.  Bailey,  557 
House,  Dorking  :  Balfour  &  Turner,  Architects,  322 
House,  Godaiming  :  Balfour  &  Turner.  Archts.,  395 
House,  Hertfordshire  :  Additions  :  R.  W.  Paul, 
Architect,  449 

House,  Huddersfield:  ‘Norwood’  :  J.  Hatchard 
Smith,  Architect,  607 

House,  Lakenheath,  Suffolk  :  A.  N.  Prentice,  archi¬ 
tect,  299 

House,  London  :  R  G.  Hammond,  Architect,  583 
House,  Oxfordshire  :  C.  M.  Pearce,  Architect,  421 
House,  Paris  :  M.  Doumoulin,  Architect,  298  ;  M. 
Lobrot,  Architect,  298 

House,  Rustington  :  R.  H.  Haslam,  Architect,  323 
House,  Rye  :  P.  Tree,  Architect,  505 
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House,  Stratford:  Manor:  Drawn  by  W.  Curtis 
Green,  98 

House,  Sussex:  Proposed:  F.  Foster,  Architect,  299 
House,  Wendover  :  ‘Hill  End’:  Leonard  Stokes, 
Architect,  21 1 

House,  Westcliff :  W.  J.  Tapper,  Architect,  390 
House,  Windermere  :  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  Archt.,  129 
House,  Wolves  Newton  :  A.  J  Hardwick,  Archt.,  231 
House  Front,  Premiated,  Paris  :  M.  Lavirotte, 
Architect,  170 

Houses,  Buckingham  Palace-road  :  J.  J.  Stevenson, 
Architect,  105 

Houses,  Scalby  Park,  Yorks :  Hall,  Cooper,  & 
Davis,  Architects,  531 

Huddersfield,  ‘  Norwood  ’  :  J.  Hatchard  Smith, 
Architect,  607 

INN,  the  Reindeer,  Banbury,  73,  105 
Italy,  Some  Capitals  from,  7S 

JEWEL  BOX,  Design  fora  :  By  Miss  E.  Thorp,  371 
Joinery  Diagrams,  464.  465 

LAKENHEATH,  Suffolk  :  ‘  The  Retreat  ’  :  A.  N. 
Prentice,  Architect,  299 

Library,  Dulwich  College  :  E.  T.  Hall,  Architect,  607 
Library  &  Baths,  Lochee:  J.  M.  Robertson.  Archt.,  37 
Liverpool  Cathedral  (sec  ‘  Cathedral') 

Lochee  Free  Library  and  Baths:  J.  M.  Robertson, 
Architect,  37 

Luxfer  Roof-Glazing  Diagram,  483 

MANOR,  Cowley  :  R  A.  Briggs,  Architect,  557 
Manor,  Westhope,  Shropshire  :  E.  Guy  Dawber, 
Architect,  449 

Meissen,  the  Schloss-Hof,  476,  477 
Memorial  on  the  Hoe,  Plymouth  :  F.  W.  Marks, 
Architect,  607 

Mission  Hall,  London  :  G.  A.  Lansdown,  Archt.,  37 
Monastery  of  St.  Luke  at  Stiris,  143,  150 
Monument  to  Gounod  :  M.  Mercie,  Sculptor,  and 
M.  Formige,  Architect,  5S 

Monument  to  the  late  J.  L.  Pearson  :  Designed  by 
W.  D.  Carde,  421 

Munich,  Offices  :  Professor  Diilfer,  Architect,  364 
Municipal  Buildings,  Crewe  :  First  Premiated 
Design,  by  H.  T.  Hare,  276,  277  ;  One  of  the 
Second  Premiated  Designs,  by  A.  E.  Dixon,  277 
Municipal  Buildings,  Deptford :  First  Premiated 
Design,  by  Lanchester,  Stewart,  &  Rickards,  394  ; 
Second  Premiated  Design,  by  S.  B.  Russell  &  C. 
E.  Mallows,  395 

Muswell  Hill  Presbyterian  Church  :  Design  for,  by 
A.  Dickie  and  W.  Curtis  Green,  607 

NATIONAL  Competition,  Bronze  Medal  Drawing  : 
By  Miss  E.  Thorp,  371 

National  Competition,  Silver  Medal  Drawings  :  By 
Miss  A.  McLeish,  323  ;  By  Miss  H.  T.  Baker, 
371  ;  and  by  W.  A.  Chase,  347 
Newcastle-on-Tvne,  St.  George’s  Church  (Figure  and 
Canopy  and  West  End)  T.  R  Spence,  Archt.,  370 
New  York,  Proposed  Lady  Chapel,  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  W.  D.  Carde,  Architect,  170 
Nile  Barrage  and  Reservoir  Works,  252 

OFFICE  Buildings,  Coleman-street,  London  :  E. 
Flint,  Architect,  59 

Office  Front,  New,  Builder  Office  :  H.  H.  Statham, 
Architect,  394 


Offices,  District,  Hamilton:  A.  Cullen,  Archt., 476,477 
Offices,  Munich  :  Professor  Diilfer,  Architect,  364 
Otranto,  Sketches  of  Castle  of,  596,  597 

PADDINGTON  Hospital,  Design  for  Memorial 
Wing  :  Florence  and  Satchell,  Architects,  105 
Panel  for  Dining-room  :  By  Annie  McLeish,  323 
Panels,  Decorative,  “  Broadlands,”  Ascot  :  Designed 
by  H.  C.  Brewer,  2t  1 

Paris:  House,  Rue  de  la  Faisanderie  :  M.  Doumoulin, 
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The  Testing  of  Cement. 

ROME  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as 
to  the  chief  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  attained 
by  the  testing  of 
cement.  There 
are  engineers  who 
contend  that  the 
objective  is  not 
the  establishment 


of  standards,  but  the  certainty  that  given 
brands  of  cement  will  conform  with  specified 
requirements.  According  to  this  view,  the 
end  is  not  to  compare  one  brand  of  cement 
with  others,  but  to  determine  whether  the 
maker  of  an  accepted  brand  has  fulfilled  the 
promised  conditions  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  material  delivered.  Other  engineers 
and  investigators  attach  importance  to  the 
attainment  of  a  system  of  examination 
calculated  to  afford  uniform  results  for 
uniform  qualities  of  cement  when  exami¬ 
nations  are  conducted  by  different  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  second  way  of  looking  at  the 
subject  is  certainly  more  comprehensive  than 
the  first,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conform  with 
the  ideal  it  expresses.  Hitherto,  no  entirely 
satisfactory  system  has  been  devised  which 
will  eliminate  the  personal  equation  from 
the  conduct  of  tests,  and  variations  must, 
therefore,  occur,  rendering  the  results  not 
only  relative,  but  more  or  less  inaccurate. 
We  have  also  to  remember  that  while  most 
other  materials  of  construction  are  tested  as 
finished  products,  cement  is  tested  in  a  form 
made  by  the  tester,  and  not  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  or  even  by  the  user.  Hence  the 
result  obtained  in  every  case  is  false,  having 
been  qualified  by  variable  and  indeterminate 
co-efficients,  arising  from  the  actual  skill  and 
experience  of  the  tester,  and  from  variations 
of  the  water  used  and  of  the  temperature 


and  laboratory  conditions.  To  use  a  simple 
illustration,  we  may  liken  existing  methods 
of  cement  testing  to  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
and  compare  the  properties  of  flour  by 
investigating  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
mechanical  attributes  of  bread  made  by 
different  bakers,  or  of  cakes  made  by 
different  housewives.  Just  as  the  same 
quality  of  flour  will  give  varying  results 
when  mixed  by  persons  of  varying  tempera¬ 
ment  and  skill,  and  cooked  in  ovens  of  varying 
characteristics,  so  one  sample  of  cement 
will  give  differing  results  under  different 
treatment.  Yet  a  near  approach  to  uni¬ 
formity  might  be  attained  if  chemical  and 
physical  conditions  could  be  standardised, 
and  if  manual  preparation  were  replaced  by 
mechanically  applied  treatment.  No  organ¬ 
ised  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country 
to  secure  uniformity  of  tests,  although  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  the  International  Association 
for  Testing  Materials.  The  subject  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  laboratories  of 
the  “  Ponts  et  Chauss6es  ”  service  in  France, 
the  Royal  Testing  Laboratory  at  Chariotten- 
burg,  in  Germany,  and  the  testing  laboratory 
at  Zurich.  Hope  may  therefore  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  some  definite  conclusions  may  be 
approached  before  long.  In  the  meantime 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
existing  methods  afford  sufficiently  adequate 
safeguards  for  architectural  and  engineering 
practice,  and  much  useful  information  may 
be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  records 
available.  A  somewhat  lengthy  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute, 


not  attempt  to  formulate  a  system  of  his 
own.  After  some  preliminary  remarks  of 
more  or  less  historical  nature,  he  proceeds 
to  trace  the  development  of  modern  testing 
methods,  and  acknowledges  in  Mr.  Grant, 
the  engineer  for  the  Metropolitan  Main 
Drainage  Scheme,  the  pioneer  of  systematic 
examination.  The  tensile  testing  machine 
devised  by  Mr.  Grant  formed  the  basis  of 
modern  machines  of  similar  class,  and  his 
work  was  ably  followed  up  by  Faija, 
Michaelis,  and  other  investigators.  After  a 
brief  reference  to  the  development  of  testing 
methods,  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  in 
detail  various  matters  to  which  we  may 
usefully  allude. 

Before  any  testing  operations  are  under¬ 
taken  the  user  must  determine  the  place  at 
which  the  examination  shall  be  conducted, 
this  point  being  left  by  the  author  to  be 
decided  according  to  circumstances.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  from  the  time  the 
clinker  is  reduced  to  powder  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  are  constantly  under¬ 
going  changes  which  affect  the  quality  of  the 
cement  as  a  building  material,  and  even 
after  it  has  been  made  into  mortar  similar 
changes  take  place.  Therefore  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  tests  conducted  at  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  a  consignment  will  yield  results 
precisely  similar  to  those  obtained  at  the 
maker’s  works.  As  the  user  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  quality  of  the  cement  when 
received  by  him,  it  seems  the  most  natural 
course  that  it  should  be  examined  at  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  If  foreign- 
made  cement  is  employed,  such  procedure  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  in  the  case  of  home- 


Philadelphia*  presents  an  excellent  sum- 1  made  cement  tests  can  often  be  performed 
mary  of  the  various  systems  of  examination  at  the  maker  s  works,  or  when  brands  of 
adopted,  and  a  valuable  series  of  notes  known  reliability  are  bought  the  manufac- 
upon  the  characteristics  of  Portland  cement. 

While  the  author  puts  forward  a  plea  for 
uniform  methods  of  examination,  he  does 


*  “The  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Cements.”  By 
Richard  L.  Humphrey.  “The  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia.”  1901-2. 
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turer’s  certificate  may  be  accepted.  Wheu 
important  works  are  concerned  check  tests 
should  be  made  upon  the  site,  if  the  original 
tests  have  been  carried  out  elsewhere.  Upon 
the  subject  of  sampling  cement  received  the 
author  presents  some  useful  notes,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  general  condition  of  every 
consignment  should  be  carefully  observed, 
so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the 
cement  has  become  caked,  lumpy,  or  has 
been  otherwise  damaged  during  transit,  also 
recommending  that  samples  should  be  taken 
from  the  heart  of  each  package.  The  latter 
stipulation  is  important,  as  the  quality  of  the 
outer  layers  may  be  impaired,  and  the 
shaking  due  to  transportation  tends  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  coarser  particles.  This  method  of 
sampling  leads  to  a  reliable  indication  of  the 
properties  of  the  cement,  although  it  is,  if 
anything,  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  maker. 

On  the  general  subject  of  testing  Mr. 
Humphrey  says  that  the  simplest  methods 
yield  the  most  uniform  tests,  an  opinion 
:hat  will  be  endorsed  by  every  one  having 
practical  experience  of  such  work.  Purely 
scientific  investigation  usually  requires  ex¬ 
pensive  and  complicated  apparatus  and  the 
expenditure  of  much  time  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  obscure  points.  Practical  tests,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  few  in  number 
and  simple  in  execution,  for  they  need 
not  do  more  than  establish  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  material.  While 
chemical  analysis  rarely  forms  part  ot  a 
commercial  test,  the  scheme  given  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  refer  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  for  themselves 
data  as  to  the  composition  of  different 
qualities  of  cement.  In  the  ordinary  way, 
the  most  important  chemical  test  is  that 
for  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  we  may 
here  mention  that  some  Continental 
specifications  demand  the  rejection  of 
cement  containing  more  than  1  per  cent, 
of  anhydride,  which  is  equal  to  17  per 
cent,  of  calcium  sulphate.  The  latter  sub¬ 
stance  is  sometimes  added  by  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  results 
under  the  ordinary  test  for  soundness,  with 
the  effect  that  cements  so  treated  may  show 
subsequent  decrease  of  strength  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  in  the  form  of  mortar.  As  a 
general  rule  the  qualities  for  determination 
are — fineness,  activity,  soundness,  and 
strength  :  but  in  the  comprehensive  paper 
now  before  us  other  properties  of  cement 
are  considered  in  detail. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  fineness, 
the  author  chiefly  confines  his  remarks  to 
methods  of  sieving.  The  fineness  of  cement 
can  be  much  more  accurately  ascertained  by 
air  separation  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus 
such  as  the  "fluorometer’’  lately  described  in 
our  columns.  The  latter  mode  of  separation 
is  favourably  mentioned  by  the  author,  who 
thinks  it  “  not  improbable  that  it  will  even¬ 
tually  supersede  the  unsatistactory  method 
by  sieves.’’  Fineness  of  grinding,  we  may 
remark,  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  economy,  if  the 
strength  of  the  mortar  or  concrete  afterwards 
made  be  duly  taken  into  account,  for  finely- 
ground  cement  will  stand  a  larger  proportion 
of  sand  than  coarsely-ground  material.  Very 
often,  however,  when  two  such  samples  are 
tested  neat,  the  coarse  cement  will  give 
results  as  high  as  the  finer  quality;  and 
unless  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  it  is  certain 
that  unexpected  weakness  will  follow.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  specific  gravity  of  cement,  the 


author  says  that  this  property  is  of  consider¬ 
able  value  in  detecting  adulterations.  He 
does  not  add  that  specific  gravity  is  the  only 
true  test  for  thoroughness  of  burning,  appa¬ 
rently  assuming  his  readers  to  be  already 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  test  for  specific 
gravity  is  not  recommended,  except  in  per¬ 
manent  laboratories,  as  it  is  one  requiring 
considerable  skill  and  accuracy.  Le  Chate- 
lier’s  apparatus  is  mentioned  as  the  most 
convenient  for  this  test,  being  also  less 
liable  to  error  from  retained  air  bubbles  and 
leakage  at  the  connexions  than  most  other 
forms.  A  common  test,  intended  to  show 
the  activity  of  cement,  is  to  observe  the  time 
required  for  setting.  Information  as  to  the 
activity  of  a  cement  is  necessary,  for  its 
strength  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  the 
mortar  be  disturbed  after  it  has  commenced 
to  solidify.  Various  automatic  appliances 
have  been  devised  for  recording  the  setting 
of  cement,  but  for  ordinary  use  the  most 
suitable  apparatus  appears  still  to  be  the 
Vicat  needle.  The  time  of  setting  can  only 
be  determined  approximately,  as  it  is  affected 
by  prevailing  conditions,  and  in  the  case  of 
slow-setting  cements  it  will  be  variously 
estimated  by  different  observers.  Some¬ 
times,  as  an  auxiliary  test,  the  rise  in 
temperature  during  the  setting  of  a  cement 
paste  is  recorded,  but  this  test  is  valueless 
and  misleading  except  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert.  One  of  the  difficulties  at  present  in 
the  way  of  uniform  results  is  the  absence  of 
a  standard  consistency  for  the  cement  paste, 
used  in  some  ordinary  tests.  Ideas  upon 
consistency  vary  in  different  countries,  and 
frequently  according  to  individual  fancy. 
Perhaps  the  most  rational  method  of  fixing 
the  proper  proportion  of  water  to  be  used  is 
to  adopt  the  normal  consistency  apparatus, 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  paste  is  judged 
by  the  penetration  of  a  weighted  rod.  Other 
methods  are  generally  primitive  in  the 
extreme,  and  seem  to  be  altogether  out  of 
place  in  these  days  of  scientific  precision. 
For  instance,  the  percentage  of  water  is 
sometimes  determined  by  mixing  the  cement 
to  a  sirupy  paste,  so  that  it  will  run  from  a 
knife  in  thin  threads  without  forming  lumps. 
Another  way  is  to  mould  the  paste  into  a 
ball  which  is  then  dropped  from  a  height  of 
I  ft.,  and  if  it  does  not  crack,  or  flatten 
materially,  the  consistency  is  said  to  be 
correct.  In  this  case  everything  depends 
upon  interpretation  of  the  term  11  mate¬ 
rially.” 

Passing  on  to  consider  tests  of  strength, 
the  author  correctly  observes  that  the 
shape  of  the  briquette  is  very  important, 
and  he  appends  an  illustration  showing 
various  briquette  sections  suggested  by 
Grant,  and  the  final  one  recommended  by 
him  which  has  been  generally  adopted  in  this 
country.  The  form  advocated  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  that  adopted 
in  France  and  Germany,  are  also  illustrated 
in  the  same  plate.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  section  adopted  in  America  would  be 
improved  by  rounding  off  the  sharp  corners, 
as  these  render  moulding  unnecessarily 
troublesome.  The  section  used  in  France 
and  Germany,  consisting  of  two  rounded 
heads  with  a  nicked  neck,  is  intended  to 
assist  fracture  in  the  central  part,  but  as  the 
author  says,  experience  does  not  show  that 
this  effect  is  attained  in  practice. 

Mixing  is  another  operation  in  which 
mechanical  devices  afford  little  help  to  the 
tester  of  cement.  The  objection  to  most 


mixing  machines,  on  the  part  ot  the  author,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  the  material  to 
“  ball,”  and  in  the  difficulty  of  telling  when 
the  process  is  completed.  A  certain  amount 
of  experience  is  always  necessary  to  ensure 
the  proper  mixing  of  cement  for  testing.  Mr. 
Humphrey  mentions  that  he  has  known  an 
inexperienced  person  to  continue  working 
upon  cement  which  had  actually  set,  whilst 
wondering  why  he  could  not  get  the  mass 
into  a  plastic  condition.  It  is  true  that  many 
cements  appear  dry  when  first  mixed,  becom¬ 
ing  quite  wet  after  having  been  kneaded  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  such  a  case  is  different 
from  that  of  a  batch  which  gradually  becomes 
mealy  and  non-adhesive.  The  latter  con¬ 
ditions  indicate  that  setting  has  commenced, 
and  the  mass  should  be  thrown  away. 
Operators  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  caution  given  by  Mr.  Humphrey  as  to 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  room 
where  mixing  is  performed.  A  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  dry  air  have  the  effect  of 
causing  “  checks,”  or  air  cracks,  and  of 
checking  the  process  of  hardening,  as  well 
as  of  reducing  tensile  strength.  Some  of 
the  illustrations  of  mechanical  mixing  ma¬ 
chines  are  worthy  of  notice,  particularly  the 
“Faija”  mixer,  and  one  used  at  the  Cornell 
laboratory. 

Moulding  is  another  operation  in  which 
hand  manipulation  is  generally  preferred  to 
machine  work.  Here,  again,  there  are  open¬ 
ings  for  variable  results,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  greater  uniformity  of  density  can  be 
secured  by  hand  than  by  machine  moulding. 
The  objections  stated  by  the  author  against 
mechanical  moulding  are  ' That  the  opera¬ 

tion  is  very  slow  ;  that  with  existing  appli¬ 
ances  it  is  only  possible  to  form  one 
briquette  at  a  time  ;  and  that  uniform  density 
cannot  be  ensured  owing  to  insufficient 
control  over  the  pressure,  and  to  the  lact 
that  pressure  is  applied  from  one  side  only. 
A  useful  practice  recommended  by  the 
author  is  to  weigh  all  briquettes  before 
immersion  in  water,  rejecting  those  which 
vary  more  than  3  per  cent,  from  the  mean 
weight.  Some  serviceable,  practical  hints 
upon  the  preservation  of  briquettes  are 
given  in  the  paper.  For  the  twenty-four 
hours’  test  briquettes  are  sometimes  simply 
covered  by  a  damp  cloth.  This  is  clearly 
inadvisable,  for,  as  the  author  remarks,  the 
cloth  may  become  dry  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  its  contact  may  make  the  briquettes 
too  moist.  If  a  cloth  be  used  at  all  it  should 
be  placed  over  a  wire  screen,  but  the  most 
suitable  appliance  for  preserving  briquettes 
is  the  moist  closet.  For  the  longer  time 
tests,  the  briquettes  are  immersed  in  water 
after  twenty-four  hours’  exposure  in  moist 
air.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
running  water  has  solvent  action  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  cement  appreciably 
within  the  short  period  of  immersion 
adopted  for  testing  purposes.  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  is  inclined  to  think  it  has  not,  for  he 
has  noticed  that  the  loss  is  just  as  great  in 
still  water.  As  a  rule,  the  use  of  pans  for 
still-water  immersion  will  be  found  most 
convenient  for  preserving  briquettes  upon 
the  site  of  works,  while  tanks  provided 
with  more  elaborate  arrangements  for  water 
supply  and  overflow  are  desirable  for  per¬ 
manent  laboratories. 

When  the  briquette  comes  to  be  broken 
in  the  testing  machine,  differences  of  pre¬ 
paratory  treatment  must  be  represented  in 
the  records,  although  it  is  quite  possible 
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that  they  may  not  always  be  recognised. 
As  the  author  truly  says,  it  often  happens 
that  the  last  moulded,  and  usually  the 
densest  briquettes,  are  broken  at  twenty-four 
hours  or  seven  days,  and  the  first  moulded, 
or  less  dense,  at  twenty-eight  days  or  longer. 
Then  the  tests  may  show  an  apparent  falling 
off  in  strength,  and  thus  lead  to  incorrect 
conclusions.  Again,  the  cement  may  have 
begun  to  set  before  the  last  briquette  was 
moulded,  giving  indications  upon  testing  of 
reduced  strength  or  even  of  disintegration. 
Other  false  results  may  have  their  origin  in 
cross  strains  due  to  improper  centring,  in 
too  sudden  application  of  the  load,  or  in  the 
absence  of  proper  bearing  owing  to  particles 
of  foreign  matter  on  the  clips,  or  on  the 
briquettes  themselves. 

The  soundness  of  cement  is  of  para- 
mont  importance,  and  numberless  methods 
have  been  suggested  for  ascertaining  the 
extent  to  which  this  property  exists  in 
any  given  sample.  In  the  paper  under 
discussion,  only  the  well-known  Faija 
hot-water  test  is  mentioned,  since  this  is 
now  practically  universal.  It  appears  that 
in  America  the  test  in  question,  especially 
when  temperature  is  raised  to  the  boiling 
point,  is  the  bete-noir  of  the  cement  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  uses  sulphate  of  lime  as  an 
adulterant  in  his  endeavour  to  make  the 
material  pass  the  required  ordeal.  In  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  rational  and 
careful  use  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  desirable 
to  render  cement  slow  setting,  while  exces¬ 
sive  admixture  is  clearly  to  be  deprecated. 
Mr.  Humphrey  appears  to  iully  realise  the 
difficulties  which  are  attendant  upon  hot 
water  or  boiling  tests,  and  he  suggests  the 
sample  pats  should  be  immersed  in  water, 
maintained  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
170  deg.  Fahr.,  after  setting  hard,  for  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
well-made  Portland  cement  should  develop  no 
objectionable  qualities,  the  cement  ought 
also  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  cold  water. 
The  suggestion  comes  as  a  mean  between 
accelerated  tests  and  the  normal  test 
adopted  in  Germany,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Small  pats  of  the  cement  are  made  and 
allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  in 
damp  air,  and  are  then  placed,  some 
in  water  and  some  in  the  air,  and 
observed  until  twenty-eight  days  old. 
If  they  do  not  become  distorted  or  cracked 
during  that  time,  the  cement  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  sound.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  that  this  test  is  not  sufficient 
to  develop  the  unsoundness  of  cement  in 
time  to  be  of  practical  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  a  lengthy  investigation,  the 
German  Society  of  Cement  Manufacturers 
recently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
normal  test  is  not  ot  less  value  than  the  so- 
called  accelerated  tests.  As  the  Society  in 
question  includes  the  heads  of  all  the  im¬ 
portant  departments  ot  public  works  in 
Germany,  and  the  head  of  the  German 
testing  laboratory,  this  expression  of  opinion 
is  one  that  cannot  be  readily  set  aside.  Yet, 
as  the  accelerated  test  is  of  sufficiently 
trying  character  to  induce  manufacturers  to 
admix  substances  with  the  object  of  enabling 
cement  to  pass  muster,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  test  ought  not  to  be  abandoned. 
It  can  certainly  be  employed  with  advantage 
by  the  manufacturer  for  his  own  information 
and  guidance,  and  by  the  user  for  similar 
purposes,  and  if  it  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  affording  a  criterion  by  which  the 
acceptable  or  non-acceptable  character  of  a 


cement  should  be  judged,  there  would  be  no 
temptation  for  the  manufacturer  to  add  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  his  product. 
A  difficulty  attending  tests  for  soundness  is 
found  in  making  the  pats.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Humphrey  makes  the  practical  remarks 
that,  “  Simple  as  the  making  of  these  pats 
may  appear  to  be,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  inexperienced  persons  to  make  them 
correctly.  Pats  may  be  so  trowelled  as  to 
give  initial  strains  which  develop  cracks 
during  the  test.”  If  the  pats  should  dry 
out  shrinkage  will  follow,  giving  an  im¬ 
pression  of  unsoundness,  and  if  the  cement 
should  set  before  the  pat  is  finished  the 
lifting  of  the  outer  edge  may  mislead  the 
inexperienced.  The  soundness  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  volume  of  cement  is  undoubtedly 
of  great  importance,  but  from  what  we  havt 
said  it  will  be  realised  that  room  for  im¬ 
provement  still  exists  in  connexion  with 
tests  for  its  determination. 

Beyond  the  tests  made  for  ascertaining  the 
acceptable  quality  of  cement  as  delivered  for 
use,  there  are  many  others  which  belong 
more  properly  to  the  regularly  equipped 
laboratory.  Operations  for  determining 
compressive,  transverse,  and  adhesive 
strength,  and  others  for  ascertaining  the 
effects  of  frost,  sea  water,  and  porosity  are 
extremely  useful,  for  they  are  the  means  of 
contributing  general  information  for  the 
guidance  of  those  concerned  in  the  design 
of  structures  where  cement  is  used.  With 
regard  to  the  ordinary  tests,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  interpretation  of  results 
is  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  It  is  never  possible  to  insist 
upon  an  exact  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
a  specification,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
define  the  influence  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  testing.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  author  hints,  the  sand  used 
may'be  of  poor  quality,  water  used  in  mixing 
may  have  been  excessive  for  deficient  in 
quantity,  the  strength  of  the  briquettes  may 
be  effected  by  drying  out,  or  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  were  preserved. 
Again,  the  operator  may  not  apply  the  same 
amount  of  energy  to  each  test,  the  influence 
of  this  factor  being  particularly  remarkable 
when  a  large  number  of  tests  is  in  question. 
Altogether,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
present  methods  of  testing  are  capable  of 
improvement.  It  is  nevertheless  equally 
clear  that  the  practical  trials  demanded  by 
engineers  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  very  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  cement  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  What  we  now  want  is 
the  formulation  of  a  scheme  by  the  aid  of 
which  uniform  and  readily  comparable  tests 
can  be  obtained,  and  we  trust  that  the 
deliberations  to  which  allusion  has  previously 
been  made  may  conduce  to  so  desirable  a 
result. 


IRISH  OPINION  ON 
ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION. 
rP|TS*5jjHE  Appendix  to  the  Second  Report 
R°Yal  Commission  on 
ygAO  University  Education  in  Ireland 
contains  the  evidence,  at  some 
length,  of  Sir  Thomas  Drew  and  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill  (an  architect  who  also  holds  the 
position  of  Lecturer  on  Architecture  at 
Queen’s  College,  Cork),  on  the  subject  of 
making  architecture  a  part  of  University 
education,  with  the  power  of  conferring  a 
University  degree  or  diploma  in  architecture. 


Sir  Thomas  Drew  emphasised  in  his 
evidence  the  great  difference  in  circum¬ 
stances  as  between  the  present  day  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  profession,  he  says,  had 
no  literature  then  (it  had  very  little,  would 
be  more  correct) ;  there  was  little  travelling, 
and  no  photography.  “  It  is  the  growth  of 
these  things,  and  especially  the  growth  of 
architectural  literature,  which  has  caused 
the  demand  for  education  to  spring  up.” 
And  he  proposes  that  the  University  should 
undertake  “  the  literary  education  of  the 
perfect  architect  ’’ — not  the  technique,  which 
he  would  leave  to  the  present  system  of 
apprenticeship  to  provide.  In  fact  Sir  Thomas 
Drew's  idea  seems  to  be  that  architects  as  a 
rule  are  not  as  well  educated  as  they  should 
be;;  that  they  come  as  pupils  to  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  office  with  a  very  deficient  general 
education,  and  that  a  University  should  be 
able  to  give  them  a  diploma  of  proficiency  in 
the  study  of  the  artistic  and  historical  side 
of  architecture,  by  way  of  promoting  a  higher 
standard  of  education  among  architects.  So 
far  we  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  thinking  that  such  a  recognition  of 
architecture  in  a  University  curriculum 
would  be  an  excellent  move.  It  would 
certainly  tend  to  the  raising  of  the  intel- 
lectural  status  of  the  architectural  profes¬ 
sion.  But  when  Sir  T.  Drew  says  that  the 
certificate  which  a  man  brought  from  the 
University  “would  be  accepted  by  the  public 
as  a  guarantee  that  he  was  an  educated  man, 
outside  the  technical  part  of  his  craft,"  we 
should  reply  that  that  is  not  what  the  public 
want  to  be  assured  of.  What  they  want  is 
the  assurance  that  a  man  has  a  sufficiency  of 
technical  knowledge  to  be  trusted  with  the 
handling  ol  important  structures.  The  desire 
for  that  is  at  the  bottom  ot  all  the  talk  about 
compulsory  registration  of  architects ;  the 
argument  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  an  architect  is  or  is  not  a  competent 
technical  man.  The  University  degree 
in  art  and  history  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  profession  in  raising  the  standard  ot 
education  among  architects,  but  the  public 
would  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
it  if  it  only  gave  an  imprimatur  for  the 
subjects  which  are  outside  of  technical  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  in  his  evidence,  seems 
to  take  a  wider  and  more  practical  view. 
He  wishes  that  there  should  be  University 
teaching  in  architecture,  and  a  University 
degree,  for  the  study  of  the  whole  subject, 
artistic  and  scientific.  The  following  is  his 
general  summary  of  what  the  University 
course  in  architecture  should  include  (ques¬ 
tion  4,606) : — 

“  It  should  include,  in  the  first  instance,  a  certain 
amount  of  general  culture,  the  elements  of  an  Arts 
course.  It  should  then  include  drawing,  pure  and 
simple,  painting,  modelling,  and  everything  of  that 
kind.  It  should  include  a  special  study  of  the 
history  of  architecture,  because  it  is  only  by  a 
review  of  the  finest  works  that  man  has  produced 
that  the  taste  of  the  student  can  be  formed  and 
elevated.  The  subject  of  the  history  of  architecture 
should  not  be  approached  from  a  purely  archaeo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  but  should  al3D  be  treated  so 
as  to  show  how  architecture  developed.  I  believe 
that  in  that  way  what  we  are  all  seeking  for  at  the 
present  day,  a  new  style,  is  more  likely  to  arise  than 
by  mere  copying.  The  science  should  be  treated 
from  the  constructional  point  of  view,  and  should 
be  taught,  of  course,  by  a  specialist” 

Further  on  we  observe  that  Mr.  Hill  said 
(question  4,633)  that  he  would  make  every 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  study  architecture, 
and  every  architect  acquaint  himself  with 
the  principles  of  engineering ;  “  the  two 
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professions  should  be  worked  together,  and 
taught  together,  up  to  a  certain  point.’’ 
Beyond  that  point,  of  course,  their  ways 
would  part ;  the  engineer  would  go  into 
higher  studies  in  mathematics  which  the 
architect  hardly  requires ;  the  architect 
would  go  into  artistic  study  to  an  extent 
which  the  engineer  is  supposed  not  to 
require.  The  degree  given  to  the  architect 
would  be  one  which  amounted  to  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  proficiency  both  on  the  technical  and 
the  artistic  side — so  iar  as  the  latter  is 
capable  of  being  certified  at  all.  This 
seems  to  us  a  far  more  wholesome,  sound, 
and  practical  view  than  that  conveyed  in 
some  of  the  answers  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Drew,  which  in  truth  rather  surprise  us. 
He  says  that  he  would  not  think  it  necessary 
to  include  any  technical  education  in  the 
University  course  ;  that  “  if  he  has  any  use 
of  it  in  his  profession,  he  will  be  able  to 
master  it”  ;  and  that  “the  two  professions  ” 
(Architecture  and  Engineering)  “  have  such 
different  aims  that  to  combine  them  would 
only  be  mischievous.”  Surely  the  fact  that 
they  have  "  such  different  aims  ”  is  just 
what  is  to  be  regretted.  Engineers  should 
know  more  of  architecture,  and  architects 
more  of  engineering,  than  they  do  at 
present ;  and  Mr.  Hill’s  recommendations 
are  calculated  to  bring  about  that  desirable 
end. 

Both  witnesses,  we  observe,  expressed 
themselves  strongly  against  the  idea  of  the 
registration  of  architects,  on  the  same 
ground  that  has  been  often  urged  before — 
that  you  must  start  from  the  present 
moment,  and  register  all  who  are  actually  in 
practice,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Sir  T. 
Drew  thinks  that  the  Institute  of  Architects 
will  go  on  with  its  final  examination  and 
diploma,  “  and  probably  get  it  legalised  ’’ ; 
and  that  would  really  be  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  We  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  why  Sir  Thomas  Drew  said  that  the 
Institute  of  Architects  "give  a  diploma”; 
the  acceptance  of  a  candidate  as  Associate 
hardly  amounts  to  what  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  that  term  ;  though  the  legal  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  examination,  if  brought  about, 
would  amount  to  a  diploma. 


NOTES. 

An  important  amendment  in 
EdBafit>B  Education  Bill  in  regard  to 

secondary  and  technical  educa¬ 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  Government  this 
week.  By  this  amendment  what  are  called 
county  boroughs,  which  include  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  country,  are  to  be 
allowed  to  levy  whatever  rate  they  like,  and 
are,  therefore,  exempted  from  the  limit  of 
2d.  This  will  allow  the  larger  towns,  such 
as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  to  carry  out 
really  efficient  schemes  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  fact  that  these  authorities  are, 
it  is  admitted,  practically  obliged  to  spend 
more  than  a  2d.  rate  shows  that  a  higher 
rate  is  necessary  in  many  other  towns  in  the 
country  which  are  not  rural.  However,  it  is 
something  that  this  important  amendment  is 
introduced  into  the  Bill. 


.  „  In  last  week’s  issue  of  the 
Reof°theIOn  Athenccum  Mr.  R.  Weir  Schultz 

Erechtheion.  makes  a  protest,  or  rathe1 
raises  a  question,  which  vve  think  ven 
much  called  for,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  ih< 


proposed  attempt  to  restore  certain  portions 
of  the  Erechtheion*.  Mr.  Schultz  observes 
that  “  as  regards  the  north  portico,  the 
whole  question  hinges  on  a  proposal  to 
complete  (?)  the  portico  by  replacing  in  posi¬ 
tion  the  fallen  portions  of  the  entablature  and 
cofferings.  To  enable  this  to  be  done  the 
columns  require  to  be  strengthened  and  the 
broken  lintel  of  the  doorway  bridged  over 
with  iron;”  and  he  says — and  we  quite 
concur  with  him — that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  the  building  will  be  no  less  a 
ruin  than  before,  “and  it  is  a  great  question 
whether  the  portico  will  gain  in  appearance 
or  whether  even  its  stability  will  be  in¬ 
creased.”  We  look  with  jealousy  on  all 
propositions  of  this  kind,  as  we  fear  they 
will  be  the  prelude  to  further  and  even  less 
excusable  attempts  at  restoration.  In  regard 
to  the  two  priceless  remains  on  the  Acropolis, 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheion,  the 
safest  principle  is — "let  well  alone.’’ 


All  our  readers  will  remember 
Cathedral  t*ie  c*rcumstances  attending  the 
great  competition  for  building 
a  new  facade  to  Milan  Cathedral  with  funds 
left  for  that  purpose  by  a  wealthy  inhabitant 
of  Milan,  and  the  lamented  death,  shortly 
after  the  competition,  of  the  architect  whose 
design  was  selected.  Since  then,  the  popular 
sentiment  of  conservatism,  which  has  been 
developing  in  Italy  of  late  years,  has  been 
manifested  in  energetic  protests  against  any 
disturbance  of  the  singular  fafade  as  it 
stands.  This  protest  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  involve  the  substitution  of  a 
public  committee  in  the  room  of  the  ancient 
corporation  of  the  “  Veneranda  Fabrica,”  and 
the  whole  project  of  rebuilding  the  facade 
would  appear  to  be  now  quashed,  the 
money  being  diverted  to  charitable  purposes. 
The  abandonment  of  the  project  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  Cathedral  fa9ade  does  not,  however, 
affect  the  question  of  providing  the  bronze 
doors  in  conformity  with  an  older  bequest. 
Sig.  Pogliaghi,  the  successlul  competitor  in 
this  case,  prepared  his  design  and  models  a 
long  time  back,  but  their  execution  has  been 
deferred  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  over 
the  fa9ade,  and  now  it  would  appear  they 
are  to  be  proceeded  with  as  originally 
designed.  But  a  considerable  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the 
design.  Sig.  Pogliaghi  anticipated  that  the 
whole  character  of  the  front  would  be 
altered  in  conformity  with  the  bequest  of 
Sig.  Togni  in  1884,  and  so  he  has  designed 
these  doors  in  a  Gothic  style  corresponding 
with  the  general  character  of  the  building. 
Now  that  they  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  old 
doorway  of  the  Napoleonic  style  they  will 
add  another  discordant  note  to  the  curious 
jumble  of  detail  which  constitutes  the  west 
front.  Considered  as  an  individual  work  of 
art — the  new  pair  of  bronze  doors  is  above 
the  average.  Founded  on  a  close  study  of 
late  medieeval  forms,  the  peculiar  character 
of  blended  German  and  Italian  Flamboyant 
is  well  preserved.  The  general  design  con¬ 
sists  of  square  cross-barred  panelling  filled 
with  small  figure  groups  of  the  Passion,  &c., 
under  cusped  canopies.  In  the  centre  of 
each  door  is  a  large  quatrefoil  breaking  into 

*  He,  like  most  English  writers,  calls  it  “  Erechtheum 
>ut  as  we  have  always  had  ‘ '  Parthenon  ’’  in  English,  it  is 
lore  consistent  to  write  ‘  Erechtheion";  otherwise  wc 
-•  using  a  Greek  form  (or  the  one  building,  and  a  Latin 
rrn  for  ihe  other. 


the  middle  of  the  square  panels,  and  filled 
with  figures  on  a  larger  scale.  The  whole 
effect  is  good  without  being  archaic,  and  the 
treatment  as  metal  in  high  relief  is  in  good 
taste  and  founded  on  the  best  models. 
These  doors  are  over  22  ft.  high.  Sig. 
Pogliaghi,  the  designer,  and  Sig.  Barigozzi, 
the  bronze-founder,  are  to  be  complimented 
on  an  imposing  work,  although  the  setting 
of  it  is  not  altogether  what  they  contem¬ 
plated. 

In  view  of  the  recent  meeting 
C°Seatstl0n  Coronation  stand-holders 

and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
mutual  legal  rights  of  the  lessors  of  seats 
and  the  holders  of  tickets  for  the  same,  it 
may  be  interesting  shortly  to  consider  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question.  The  difficulty 
in  part  arises  from  the  absence  in  most 
cases  of  any  specific  contract,  the  only 
document  being  generally  a  licence  to  use  a 
particular  seat  to  view  the  Coronation 
procession.  The  law  on  the  subject,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  expressed  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  in  the  old  case  of  Taylor  v. 
Caldwell  (1863),  that  where  from  the  nature 
of  the  contract  it  appears  that  the  parties 
must  have  known  from  the  beginning  that  it 
could  not  be  fulfilled  unless,  when  the  time 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  came, 
some  particular  specified  thing  continued  to 
exist,  so  that  when  entering  into  the  contract 
they  must  have  contemplated  such  con¬ 
tinuing  existence  as  the  foundation  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  then,  in  the  absence  of 
express  or  implied  warranty  that  the  thing 
shall  exist,  the  contract  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  positive  contract,  but  as  subject  to  an 
implied  condition  that  the  parties  shall  be 
excused  in  case  before  breach  performance 
becomes  impossible  from  the  finishing  of 
the  thing  without  default  on  the  part 
of  the  contracting  parties.  That  was 
a  case  where  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
hire  a  music-hall  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  this  decision  was  followed  in 
Appleby  v.  Meyers,  where  contractors  under 
a  contract  were  erecting  machinery  on 
premises  which  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
Lord  Blackburn  held  it  a  misfortune  which 
equally  affected  both  parties,  excusing  both 
from  further  performance  of  the  contract, 
but  giving  a  cause  of  action  to  neither.  In 
Robinson  v.  Davison,  Taylor  v.  Caldwell 
was  approved,  and  a  singer  was  held  not 
liable  for  breach  of  contract  when  incapa¬ 
citated  by  illness,  personal  service  prevented 
by  the  Act  of  God  being  held  a  sufficient 
excuse  in  the  absence  of  express  warranty. 
The  above  cases  were  not  on  all  fours  with 
the  circumstances  attending  the  postponed 
Coronation  procession,  but  the  principles 
then  enunciated  seem  applicable,  and  in  the 
absence  of  some  express  contract  or  war¬ 
ranty  that  the  event  should  take  place,  the 
loss  will  lie  where  it  falls. 

Under  the  heading  “  Conway 
y  Castle  in  Danger,”  Mr.  C.  H. 

Bothamley  wrote  from  Weston- 
super-Mare  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  last, 
giving  warning  as  to  a  contemplated  inter¬ 
ference  with  Conway  Castle  which  may  have 
disastrous  results  if  not  stopped  in  time.  It 
appears  that  the  Town  Council  of  Conway 
have  decided  to  celebrate  the  Coronation 
year  by  restoring  what  is  called  the 
“Queen’s”  or  “Eleanor’s”  tower  of  the 
castle.  An  appeal  has  been  made  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  raise  a  sum  of  50c/.,  with  wnich 
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obviously,  as  Mr.  Bothamley  puts  it,  "  a 
great  amount  of  mischief  may  be  done.” 
The  primary  pretence  for  this  was  that  the 
tower  was  not  in  a  safe  state  ;  but  obviously, 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  beyond  ensuring 
its  stability  in  its  present  state.  The  great 
value  of  Conway  Castle  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  fairly  well  preserved  and  hitherto 
untouched  relic  of  mediaeval  castellated 
architecture;  and  when  once  “restoring1’ 
begins,  its  value  in  this  respect  will  be 
destroyed. 

L.c.c.  Central  T  H  ^  annual  exhibition  of 
School  of  Arts  students’  work  of  the  Central 
bWoa"fSS,’uSs''Scho0I  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
Work.  Regent-street  has  been  open 
this  week  to  the  public.  The  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  established  the  school  in  1896  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  more  artistic 
trades,  not  with  the  intention  of  supplanting 
apprenticeship,  but  to  supplement  it  with 
lessons  in  design  and  other  branches  of 
apprentice  work  which  it  is  not  now  possible 
to  learn  in  the  workshop  owing  to  the  sub¬ 
division  of  processes  in  production.  We 
take  it  that  the  great  idea  is  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  actually  meets  the  needs  of  the  trades 
touched  upon,  the  only  principle,  that  is, 
on  which  artistic  excellence  can  ever  be 
founded.  William  Morris's  hopefulness 
in  the  future  of  art  was  based  upon 
its  again  becoming  a  natural  factor  in 
production.  This  exhibition  of  work  is 
one  of  the  outcomes  ot  that  truth,  the 
actual  exhibits  of  which  in  no  wise 
represent  the  real  value  of  the  six  years’ 
work  done.  Instruction  is  given  in  book¬ 
binding,  stained  glass,  enamelling,  silver¬ 
smith’s,  goldsmith’s,  and  jeweller’s  work, 
chasing,  engraving,  moulding,  and  casting  in 
metal,  wood-carving  and  gilding,  writing  and 
illuminating,  embroidery,  lithography,  wood- 
cuts  in  colour,  architectural  design,  furniture 
design,  cabinet  work  and  wood  inlaying, 
ornamental  leadwork,  &c.  Some  of  the 
designs  on  the  book  covers  are  good  and 
well  executed,  the  work  in  this  section,  per¬ 
haps,  being  above  the  average  of  the  others. 
The  enamelling,  silversmith's  and  jeweller's 
work  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  both 
quality  and  quantity.  The  exhibits  in  wood¬ 
carving  and  gilding  show  successful  appli¬ 
cation  in  picture  and  mirror  frames,  which 
are  more  suitable  than  most  furniture  for 
such  treatment.  Architectural  design  is 
scantily  represented,  but  what  there  is  seems 
to  be  on  sound  lines,  and  taught  evidently  in 
a  way  to  interest  the  student.  The  furni¬ 
ture  designs  are  very  poor,  the  best  work  in 
this  section  being  in  applied  inlay,  a  very 
good  example  being  that  of  an  unfinished 
mirror  frame  of  mahogany  inlaid  with 
ebony  and  mother-of-pearl,  designed  by  F. 
Lansdown,  executed  by  P.  A.  Wells  ;  a  small 
box,  by  Walter  Donovan,  is  also  worthy  of 
praise.  We  are  sorry  that  the  ornamental 
lead  work  is  so  scantily  represented,  the 
excellent  work  done  in  this  section  under 
Mr.  Troup,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dods,  being 
generally  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  school. 


The  designs  for  the  Imperial 
Coronation  Coronation  Bazaar,  to  be  held 
Bazaar.  at  tjje  Royal  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens,  were  on  view  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  in  Great  Ormond-street  on 
July T.  Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight  is  the  designer, 


and  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  successful 
handling  of  the  problem  ot  fitting  a  bazaar 
into  the  main  avenue,  using  the  conserva¬ 
tory  as  a  butt  to  his  design.  The  plan  con¬ 
sists  of  a  central  open  nave  terminating  in 
the  Royal  Pavilion,  with  covered  aisles  on 
either  side,  in  which  are  placed  the  stalls, 
&c.  The  feature  of  the  plan  is  the 
central  rotunda  surrounding  the  band¬ 
stand,  which  Mr.  Speaight  boldly  inserts 
into  the  middle  of  the  nave.  The  stalls 
are  all  alike  :  a  simple  arch  made  up 
of  plain  square  lattice-work  on  which  the 
variety  of  creeper  will  be  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  stall.  The  administrative 
section  is  a  simple  and  effective  bit  of  wood 
design,  with  dainty  windows  and  shutters. 
The  usual  bazaar  decoration  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  festoons,  bannerets,  flags,  art  muslin, 
drop  scenes,  and  the  like  are  happily  absent, 
and  in  their  place  is  a  simple  treatment  of 
festooned  evergreens  and  Chinese  lanterns 
hung  from  white  poles,  decorated  in  black 
line  and  capped  with  balls  and  clustered 
streamers.  Over  the  open  nave  are  hung 
at  intervals  burnished  copper  coronas  and 
drop  balls.  The  only  flag  used  is  one  Royal 
Standard.  The  general  effect  is  that  of  quiet 
dignity,  without  the  sacrifice  of  joyousness, 
which  is  so  essential  in  such  design. 


In  pursuance  of  an  order  made 
EasrBergholt,  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Suffolk.  Chancery  Division,  this  pro¬ 
perty  is  to  be  sold  at  the  Auction  Mart  on 
Wednesday  next.  The  mill  stands  on  the 
river  Stour,  in  East  Bergholt  parish,  lying  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  depicted  in  many  of 
John  Constable’s  most  famous  landscape 
paintings.  It  was,  moreover,  his  home 
during  some  years  ot  his  youth,  when,  locally 
known  as  “  the  handsome  miller,”  he  worked 
for  a  year  or  two  at  his  father’s  trade,  having 
been  inherited  by  his  father,  Golding  Con¬ 
stable,  a  man  of  considerable  substance, 
who  owned  other  water-mills  in  East  Berg¬ 
holt  and  at  Dedham,  in  Essex,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood.  Some  say  that 
Flatford  Mill  was  John  Constable’s  birth¬ 
place.  But  the  picture  entitled  “View 
of  the  House  in  which  the  Artist  was 
Born”:  in  1776,  and  presented  by  his  last 
surviving  child,  Miss  Isabel  Constable,  to  our 
National  Collection  in  1887,  delineates  a  red 
brick  house— perhaps  the  house  which 
Golding  Constable  built  for  himself  at  East 
Bergholt— quite  different  from  that  shown  in 
the  picture,  "  Boat-building  near  Flatford 
Mill,”  and  in  the  landscape,  “  Flatford  Mill, 
on  the  Stour,”  with  a  horse  and  a  barge  in 
the  foreground  and  the  lock  in  the  middle 
distance,  which  Miss  Isabel  Constable 
bequeathed  in  1888  to  the  National  Gallery 
as  the  gift  ot  herself,  her  sister  Maria,  and 
her  brother  Lionel.  Golding  Constable 
inhabited  also  during  some  period  Willy 
Lott’s  house  on  the  Stour,  near  Flatford  Mill 

_ a  favourite  subject  of  his  son’s  pencil,  and 

the  original  of  the  painting,  “The  Valley 
Farm,"  which  Constable  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1835,  and  which,  having 
belonged  to  the  Vernon  Bequest,  is  now  in 
the  National  Collection,  where  also,  too,  is 
his  painting  (given  by  his  daughter)  of  the 
porch  of  the  parish  church,  East  Bergholt. 


The  rapid  development  of 

Central  huge  buildings  in  all  parts  of 
Heating  Plant.  0 

the  Metropolis,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons'dwell  within  limited  areas, 


is  sufficient  justification  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  central  stations  from  which  hot 
water  might  be  distributed  for  heating  and 
for  other  domestic  purposes.  For  example, 
the  blocks  of  buildings  now  lining  one  side 
of  Battersea  Park  could  very  easily  be 
heated  from  a  single  point,  and  if  the  supply 
of  hot  water  for  domestic  use  and  electric 
current  for  light  and  heat  were  also  under¬ 
taken,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  venture 
would  be  profitable  all  the  year  round. 
Heating  stations  of  the  kind  are  already  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  from 
them  hot  water  is  supplied  at  fixed  rates 
for  warming  radiators.  Circulation  is  usually 
aided  by  the  employment  of  pumps,  and  the 
arrangement  is  so  efficient  that  water  re¬ 
turned  to  the  heaters  does  not  lose  more 
than  15  deg.  F.  As  the  flat  system  is 
essentially  of  a  co-operative  nature  it  is 
strictly  logical  to  argue  that  auxiliary  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  should  be  afforded 
in  a  similar  manner. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Scientific 

Triangular  American,  we  notice  a  descrip- 
Bndges.  _  ...  ,  .  , 

tion  of  a  curious  bridge  lately 

completed  in  Ohio,  U.S.A.  The  structure 
takes  the  place  of  a  wooden-covered  bridge 
of  similar  design,  and  has  three  arms  joining 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and 
Licking  Rivers.  The  east  arm  consists  of 
three  spans  122  ft.  in  length,  the  west  arm 
has  two  spans,  one  120  ft.  and  the  other 
92  ft.  in  length,  and  the  north  arm  possesses 
three  spans,  each  81  ft.  long.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  remarks  that  this  “is  probably 
the  only  structure  of  a  similar  shape  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  only  one  in  the 
world,  for  the  well-known  triangular  bridge 
at  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  built  some  600 
years  ago,  still  remains  as  an  interesting 
example  of  this  singular  form  of  construc¬ 
tion.  From  records  bearing  the  date  of 
a  d.  943  it  appears  that  the  present  structure 
at  Croyland  is  the  successor  of  a  still  earlier 
triangular  bridge  on  the  same  site. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Parisian  public,  for  whom  the  under¬ 
ground  railway  will  afford  the  most  economical 
means  of  transport,  are  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  time  when  the  lines  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  finished.  The  line  from  Vincennes 
to  the  Porte  Dauphine  has  been  in  work  for 
two  years,  with  a  regularity  which  can  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  whole 
system,  if  completed.  According  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  M.  Bienvenu.the  engineer,  the  second 
line,  from  the  Place  de  la  Nation  to  the  Place 
de  l’Etoile  by  way  of  the  boulevards,  ought 
to  be  completed  this  year.  The  works 
for  the  line  between  the  Place  de  la 
Nation  and  the  Boulevard  de  l’Hopital 
have  been  commenced,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1904. 
The  No.  3  line,  Boulevard  de  Courcelles  to 
Place  Gambetta,  has  also  been  commenced, 
and  it  is  promised  that  it  will  be  finished  in 
the  early  part  of  1905.  Then  there  are  the 
other  proposed  lines  of  the  system— Porte  de 
Cliquancourt  to  Porte  d’Orleans  ;  Boulevard 
de  Strasburg  to  Place  d’ltalie  ;  Palais  Royal  to 
Place  du  Danube  ;  and  Place  de  l’Opera  to 
Auteuil,  by  Grenelle.  It  will  take  about  seven 
years  to  finish  all  these  ;  so  that,  if  work 
continues  regularly,  Paris  may  hope  to  have 
its  complete  underground  railway  system  by 
1910,  but  hardly  earlier.  The  work  has  already 
necessitated  a  loan  of  165  million  francs.  A 
second  loan  of  175  millions  has  been  decided 
on  ;  so  that  the  total  cost  will  amount  to  340 
million  francs. 

The  Union  Centrale  des  Arls  Decoratifs  has 
at  last  decided  to  open  to  the  public  the  new 
rooms  in  its  museum  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan. 
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The  opening,  which  attracted  a  crowd  of 
wsitors,  took  place  on  the  5th  ult.,  and  the 
exhibition  will  continne  open  till  August  31. 
The  galleries  are  reached,  by  a  modest  stair¬ 
case  of  purely  utilitarian  character.  As  to  the 
grand  monumental  staircase  projected  by 
.Lefnel,  and  hitherto  left  in  abeyance,  it  is 
understood  that  the  Direction  des  B:\timents 
Cavils  has  at  length  given  way  before  the 
arguments  of  the  Arts  Decoratifs  and  their 
President,  M.  Berger,  and  intends  to  construct 
the  staircase  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  set  apart 
for  the  purpose. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  during  the  last 
tew  days,  244  designs  have  been  exhibited 
which  were  sent  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  to  pupils  of  provincial  schools  by  the 
bociete  d'Encouragement  a  l'Art  et  a  l'ln- 
dustrie,  for  the  best  design  for  decorative 
door  furniture.  It  might  have  been  as  well  if 
the  instruction.;  had  been  a  little  more  definite, 
and  had  stated,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  to 
be  door  of  a  boudoir,  or  of  a  study,  or  of  a 
dining-room.  The  designs  are  all  in  a  very 
modern  style,  but  the  majority  are  character¬ 
ised  by  good  taste  and  show  a  good  deal  of 
cleverness  in  design.  Nine  prizes  have  been 
awarded,  and  on  the  whole  the  competition 
seems  to  have  fulfilled  its  object.  The  first 
prize  went  to  M.  Bourgouin,  a  modeller. 

At  the  Luxembourg  an  ingenious  method  of 
rotation  set  on  foot  by  M.  Benedite,  the  curator, 
in  Salle  des  Etrangers,  has  allowed  of  the 
works  of  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  schools  being 
replaced  for  a  time  by  the  English  and 
American  schools.  Among  the  works  now  on 
view  are  Mr.  Whistler’s  well-known  portrait 
of  his  mo^er,  Mr.  Harrisson’s  “  Solitude  ”  and 
En  Arcadie,”  Mr.  Sargent’s  “  Carmencita,’’ 
Mr.  Brangwyn’s  “Marche  de  la  Plage,"  the 
Benedicite  ol  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  several 
works  by  Mr.  Humphreys  Johnston.  This 
selection  will  remain  on  view  till  January 
when  the  works  of  some  other  foreign  school 
will  take  its  place. 

M.  Alfred  Boucher,  the  eminent  sculptor  has 
undertaken  a  scheme  to  assist  artists,  whether 
painters,  sculptors,  or  engravers,  who  are 
starting  in  life  with  small  means  and  are  often 
hardly  able  to  rent  a  studio.  He  has  started  a 
kind  of  students’  colony  at  Vangirard,  in  a 
building  containing  more  than  fifty  studios, 
with  lodgings  in  connexion  with  them,  and  a 
common  room  for  meals.  M.  Boucher  has 
himself  furnished  the  plans  of  the  building. 
Everything  about  it,  though  plain,  is  cheerful 
and  attractive.  It  has  been  given  the  name  of 
La  Ruche  “ The  Hive.” 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  is  proposing 
to  pay  a  special  homage  to  the  seventeenth 
century  architects  who  built  the  Invalides 
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IS  proposed  to  erect  on  the  green  in  the 
new  square  of  the  Avenue  de  Ureteuil,  the 
statues  of  Mansard  and  of  Liberal  Bruand,  It 
is  probable  that  the  execution  of  the  statues 
will  be  entrusted  to  M.  Lenoir,  the  author  of 
the  statue  of  Berlioz  which  was  illustrated  in 
the  builder  some  time  ago. 

.  “<Sef.d?  ®ervine  des  Beaux-Arts"  of 
the  Pans  Municipality  has  been  commissioned 
to  communicate  with  a  certain  number  of 
silversmiths  and  medal-engravers  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  a  personal  ornament  in 
gold  and  silver  heightened  with  enamel,  as 
a  distinctive  badge  to  be  worn  by  municipal 
councillors  at  public  fetes  and  ceremonies. 
The  existing  badge,  designed  in  1873  by 
\iolIet-le-Duc,  is  regarded  as  too  heavy  and 
massive.  3 

The  jury  appointed  to  make  the  awards  in  the 
competition  called  “  Concours  de  Facades  ’’ 
will  begin  its  visits  in  a  few  davs  to  the  sixty 
houses  erected  in  Paris  in  1901,  which  have 
been  entered  for  the  competition.  The  iurv 

m  R°mP°ae?r-i?Lfive  mun‘c‘Pal  councillors* 
M.  Bouvard  (Chief  of  the  Service  of  Architec¬ 
ture),  M.  Sauger  ( Chief  Architecte-voyer),  and 
two  arclutects  selected  by  the  competitors. 

i„2w1eCL°f?'  Seine  has  now  officially 
submitted  to  the  Government  the  scheme  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee  as  tar  as  Nanterre.  This  fine  proposed 
the  1  hhV  r  “mpleted,  will  extend  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  forest  of  St.  Germain.  The 

40  ooof C<i  C°Sl  °f  lhe  portlon  ntnv  Proposed  is 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  des  Amis  des 
Monuments  Pansiens,  after  carefully  studying 
the  question  of  the  new  boulevards  to  be 
formed  on  the  ground  to  be  left  vacant  by  the 

fhTp,S^lnfi°f!wf<trtlfications,rom  Auteuil  to 
the  Porte  Maillot,  has  decided  to  submit  the 
following  proposals  to  the  Prefect  of  the 


Seine: — The  height  of  the  houses  to  be  built 
along  the  new  boulevards  shall  be  limited  to 
three  stories  ;  their  fagades  shall  be  placed 
at  a  certain  fixed  distance  behind  the  line  of 
frontage  of  the  boulevard,  with  gardens  before 
and  around  each  house  ;  the  front  gardens 
shall  be  separated  from  the  boulevard  by 
railings  and  not  by  walls. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  submitted  to  a 
Government  Committee  a  scheme  for  instal¬ 
ling  works  at  Paris  for  the  destruction  of 
domestic  and  town  refuse.  It  is  a  question  of 
either  putting  down  at  once  in  four  quarters 
of  Paris  complete  installations,  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  whole  of  the  town  refuse,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  408,000/.,  or  of  making  two 
small  trial  installations  at  a  cost  of  about 
4,000/.  The  special  committee  will  have  to 
decide  this  point. 

From  the  Report  just  published  by  the 
Committee  for  the  supervision  of  the  disposal 
of  sewage  from  Paris,  it  appears  that  out  of 
the  quantity  of  46,000  million  gallons  coming 
from  the  sewers  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs, 
41,000  million  gallons  have  been  distributed 
over  the  sewage  farms,  the  surplus  still  being 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  Seine.  Further 
ground  will  shortly  be  devoted  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  portion,  but  it  will  still  be  some 
time  before  the  vexed  question  of  the  sanitation 
of  the  Seine  will  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  first  premium  in  the  competition  for 
plans  and  designs  for  the  new  Mairie  at 
Corbeil  has  been  awarded  to  MM.  Tavernier  & 
Allarge,  architects,  and  their  designs  have  been 
adopted  for  execution. 

In  the  newly-created  section  of  “  decorative 
a-rt  ”  at  both  Salons,  it  was  decided  that  the 
exhibitors  would  be  allowed  to  compete  for 
medals  and  awards  on  the  same  footing  as 
their  confreres  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  &c.  There  has,  however,  been 
some  disappointment  and  no  little  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  awards  have 
been  attributed  to  the  manufacturers  and  those 
who  “edited  ”  the  various  art  objects,  and  not 
to  the  artists  who  designed  them,  the  names  of 
the  designers  not  even  appearing  in  the  cata¬ 
logue.  The  artists  have,  however,  now 
managed  to  obtain  their  assumed  rights  as 
regards  the  awards  made  by  the  Socicte 
Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts,  but  the  Salon  des 
Artistes  Frangais  has  refused  to  recognise 
these  rights. 

The  crematorium  at  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise  having  become  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands,  it  has  been  decided  to  construct 
a  second  installation  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont¬ 
parnasse. 

The  recent  proposal  to  establish  under¬ 
ground  conveniences  at  Paris  in  the  manner 
of  those  in  London  has  met  with  little 
success  up  to  the  present.  Of  the  two 
positions  selected  for  the  first  two  installa¬ 
tions,  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  and  the 
Place  du  Theatre  Frangais,  the  former  has 
been  abandoned  owing  to  the  objections  made 
by  the  owners  and  tenants  ot  houses  and 
premises  surrounding  the  square.  Another 
position  is  being  sought  for. 

A  competition  has  been  opened  between 
architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  art  workers 
for  designs  and  models  of  artistic  street  signs 
and  shop  fronts  and  business  signs.  The 
designs  and  models  have  to  be  sent  in  by 
November  15.  The  Paris  Municipal  Council 
has  voted  a  credit  of  400/.  towards  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  competition,  and  prizes  amount¬ 
ing  to  2,201.  will  be  awarded.  The  jury  will 
be  composed  of  members  of  the  Town  C  mncil 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Academie 
des  Beaux-Arts,  members  selected  by  the  com¬ 
petitors,  M.  Edouard  Detaille,  the  chiefs  of 
the  services  of  Architecture,  Prefecture,  &c. 

The  Commission  du  Vieux  Paris  has  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  proposal  to  the  Municipal 
Council,  viz.,  to  illustrate  the  name-plates  of  the 
various  streets  in  Paris  by  adding  to  the  sum¬ 
mary  indication  of  the  acts  or  the  work  of  the 
person  whose  name  is  given  to  the  street,  a 
medallion  portrait,  to  be  designed  and  executed 
at  the  Sevres  manufactory. 

On  Saturday  last  (June  27)  the  new  pavilions  1 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  Maternite  at  Paris  were 
inaugurated  by  M.  Mourier,  Director  of  the 
Assistance  Publique.  The  architect  is  M 
Rochet,  architect  of  the  Academie  de  Medecine 
and  the  new  pavilions  contain  no  beds.  ’ 
The  seat  left  vacant  at  the  Academie  des 
Beaux-Arts  by  the  demise  of  M.  Coquart  has 
been  filled  by  |M.  Girault,  architect  of  the 
Petit  Palais  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  who  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two  votes  in 


competition  with  MM.  Gaudet,  Scellier  de 
Gisors,  Laloux,  Formige,  Paulin,  and  Thomas. 

M.  de  Nulhac,  curator  of  the  Versailles 
Museum,  is  preparing  on  the  upper  floors  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  chateau,  four  new 
rooms  to  be  specially  devoted  to  pictures  and 
art  objects  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIII. 

M.  Paul  Escudier  is  preparing  a  scheme  for 
an  artistic  theatre  at  popular  prices,  to 
be  subsidised  by  the  municipality  and  the 
Government.  It  is  proposed  to  utilise  the 
picturesque  arena  of  Lulece,  and  arrange  the 
theatre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  open-air 
representations  in  the  manner  of  those  given 
at  Beziers  and  Orange. 

MM.  Paul  Guadet  (son  of  the  architect  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais)  and  Henri  Prudent,  who 
received  the  medal  awarded  this  year  by  the 
Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes  for  their 
measured  drawings  of  the  theatre  built  by 
Louis  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  1790,  on  the 
position  of  the  present  theatre,  have  decided  to 
complete  their  drawings  of  the  various  interest¬ 
ing  remains  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  P'rangais  after  the  recent  fire,  and  to 
present  their  finished  work  to  the  State. 

The  viaduct  now  being  constructed  along 
the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  to  continue  as  an 
elevated  line  the  new  metropolitan  railway 
from  the  Place  de  1’Etoile  to  the  Place  de  la 
Nation,  is  nearly  completed.  This  viaduct,  of  a 
length  of  about  i  j  miles,  has  cost  320,000/. 

The  new  Salle  de  Travail  at  the  Archives 
Nationales  is  now  opened  to  the  public.  This 
reading-room,  one  of  the  most  elegant  now 
existing  at  Paris,  was  arranged,  decorated,  and 
furnished  by  M.  Thomas,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  Grand  Palais  des  Champs  Elysees.  The 
decoration  has  been  kept  to  the  style  of  that 
existing  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Soubise ;  the 
number  of  seats  is  fifty-eight,  and  each  seat  is 
supplied  with  writing  materials  and  a  decora¬ 
tive  inkstand  of  white  Sevres  porcelain. 

A  credit  is  being  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  interior  of  the  old  Hotel  de 
Lauzun,  on  the  Quai  d’Anjou  at  Paris.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  sculpture  and  frescoes, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  paintings,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  reveal  signatures  of  well-known  old 
artists. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  central  railway 
station  at  Paris,  on  or  below  a  portion  of  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Hailes  Centrales. 
This  station  is  specially  req  fired  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  a  junction  between  the  lines 
of  the  Nord  railway  and  the  Paris-Lyons-Mar- 
seilles  :  if  the  scheme  is  put  into  execution  the 
present  central  markets  will  be  transferred  to  a 
position  on  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  with  a 
special  port  for  the  river  service 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
HELLENIC  STUDIES. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
I  on  Tuesday  at  Burlington  House,  Sir  Richard 
Jebh,  M.  P.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  session 
!  1901-19  2  stated  that  the  work  of  the  Society 
j  tiad  been  carried  forward  in  its  several  depart¬ 
ments  with  energy  and  effect.  Three  general 
meetings  had  been  held  and  had  been  well 
attended.  The  Council  had  again  m  ide  a 
grant  of  100/.  to  the  Cretin  Exploration  Fund. 
By  the  aid  of  that  Fund  Mr.  Evans  last  year 
:  carried  further  his  remarkable  excavations  on 
j  the  site  of  the  Knossos,  while  Mr.  Hogarth 
made  some  interesting  discoveries  at  Kato 
Zakro.  The  two  explorers  described  their 
results  at  some  length  in  the  recent  issue  of  the 
(“Annual”  of  the  British  School  at  Athens, 
j  The  response  to  the  appeal  issued  by  the 
J  managers  of  that  fund  last  autumn  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  so  inadequate  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary  to  confine  its  operations  during  the 
!  present  season  to  the  work  at  Knossos  upon 
which  Mr.  Evans  had  again  been  successfully 
engaged,  though  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
funds  now  available  would  suffice  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  excavations.  Considering  the 
I  unique  importance  of  those  Knossian  dis- 
;  coveries  to  the  history  of  ancient  art  and  civili- 
1  sation,  as  recognised  by  archaeologists  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  would  indeed  be  a  matter 
of  profound  regret  if  Mr.  Evans  were  to  bepre- 
|  vented  by  lack  of  means  from  carrying  them  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Meanwhile  another 
very  promising  Mycenaean  site,  at  Palaeokastro, 
near  Siliain  Eastern  Crete,  which  Mr.  Hogarth 
!  had  hoped  to  excavate  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  had  been  under- 
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taken  by  the  British  School  at  Athens.  Some 
members  would  probably  be  aware  that  a 
British  school  had  now  been  established  at 
Rome  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  school  at 
Athens.  Although  the  financial  position  of  the 
l  new  school  was  far  from  secure,  a  competent 
director  had  been  found  in  Mr.  G.  McNeil 
Rushforth.  Several  good  students  had  availed 
themselves  of  his  guidance,  and  the  nucleus  of 
a  library  had  been  formed  in  excellent  rooms 
secured  for  the  school  in  the  Palazzo  Odescalchi. 

Satisfactory  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  facsimile  of  the  Codex  Venetus  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
ready  for  issue  in  the  course  of  Ihe  autumn. 
Another  special  publication,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  year,  that  of  the  Report  on  the 
very  important  excavations  undertaken  by  the 
British  School  at  Athens  on  the  site  of  the 
Phylakopi,  in  the  island  of  Melos,  had  also 
made  good  progress,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
volume  might  appear  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  Society  had  been  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  celebration  of  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
next  October,  and  as  Sir  Richard  Jebb  had 
already  agreed  to  attend  the  celebration  in 
another  capacity,  Mr.  Macmillan,  the  hon. 
secretary,  had  been  deputed  to  represent  the 
Society.  The  work  done  in  the  library  during 
the  year  again  showed  considerable  progress, 
and  the  catalogue  was  now  being  printed.  The 
year,  too,  had  been  a  period  of  steady  exten¬ 
sion  and  increased  use  of  the  photographic 
collection.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the 
ordinary  receipts  during  the  year  had  amounted 
to  1,022/,,  against  1,037/.  during  the  previous 
year.  The  ordinary  expenditure  had  amounted 
to  665/.,  against  716/.  Forty-nine  new  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  elected  during  the  year,  while 
thirty-seven  had  been  lost  by  death  or  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  present  number  of  subscribing 
members  was  759,  and  of  honorary  members 
twentv-five,  the  names  of  Professors  Frederico 
Halbherr  and  Adolf  Wilhelm  having  been 
added  last  year. 

The  Committee  briefly  proposed  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
G.  N.  Bikelas,  and  cr.rried. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans  then  gave  a  short  account 
of  his  continued  exploration  of  the  “  Palace  of 
Minos."  He  said  that  the  season’s  work  in  the 
Palace  of  Knossos,  which  began  on  February 
12  last  and  had  been  continued  to  this  month, 
had  been  fertile  in  results  beyond  all  anticipa¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  destined  to  be  rather  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  finishing  up  and  of  rounding  off  a  fairly 
ascertained  area.  But  besides  the  chambers 
that  remained  to  be  explored  immediately  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  H.tll  of  the  Double  Axes  and  that 
of  the  Colonnades,  excavated  last  year,  the 
whole  building  was  found  to  have  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  extension  on  the  ea-tern  side  than 
had  been  expected.  The  building  was  thus 
seen  to  have  climbed  down  the  slope  in 
descending  terraces  to  a  point  some  90  metres 
east  of  the  northern  entrance.  Considerable 
remains  were  uncovered  of  the  eastern 
boundary  wall,  or,  rather,  of  four  separate 
walls  in  immediate  contiguity  to  each  other. 
The  new  rooms  adjoining  the  principal  halls 
of  the  central  part  of  the  eastern  quarter 
proved  of  great  interest.  South  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Double  Axes  was  a  chamber  flanked  on 
two  sides  by  colonnades  and  light  areas  and 
provided  with  a  small  bathroom  and  a  private 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  rooms.  Through¬ 
out  all  this  region  it  had  been  possible  to  sup¬ 
port  a  large  part  of  the  upper  story,  and  a  must 
elaborate  system  of  drainage  had  been  found, 
including  latrines  and  drain  pipes  of  advanced 
construction.  Further  fine  remains  of  fresco 
had  come  to  light — naturalistic  foliage  and 
lilies,  an  aquarium  of  fi.-h,  and  a  lady  in  a 
jacket  and  diaphanous  chemise.  It  had  also 
been  possible  to  reconstitute  an  important 
panel  of  wall  painting  from  a  room  excavated 
last  year,  giving  a  complete  and  highly 
sensational  scene  from  the  bull  ring,  in  which 
girl  toreadors  took  part.  Large  fresh  deposits 
of  inscribed  tablets  had  come  to  light,  the 
general  purport  of  which  was  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  certain  idiographic  signs,  such 
as  swords  and  granaries,  and  those  indicative 
of  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  largest  deposit 
referred  to  percentages — some  with  the  throne 
and  sceptre  sign  before  the  amount — appar¬ 
ently  recording  the  king’s  portion.  A  piece  of 
a  Mycenrean  painted  vase,  with  linear  charac¬ 
ters,  and  two  cups  with  inscriptions  written 
witbin  them  in  a  kind  of  ink,  supplied  wholly 
new  classes  of  written  documents.  Great 
numbers  of  clay  seal  impressions  were  brought 


out,  including  a  fragment  of  one  stamped  by  a 
late  Babylonian  cylinder.  In  magazines  below 
the  later  palace  level,  and  belonging,  therefore, 
to  an  earlier  building,  occurred  seal  impressions 
with  pictographic  signs,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  painted  pottery  of  the 
“Kamaies”  or  “Early  Minoan  ”  class — in¬ 
cluding  specimens,  which  for  egg-shell-like 
fineness  of  fabric  and  beauty  of  form  and 
hue,  had  never  certainly  been  surpassed. 
Among  the  finds  of  smaller  objects,  two 
stood  out  respectively  as  of  first  -  rate 
importance  in  the  history  of  architecture 
and  sculpture.  One  of  those  was  the  discovery 
of  parts  of  a  large  mosaic  consisting  of  porce¬ 
lain  plaques,  a  series  of  which  represented  the 
fronts  of  houses  of  two  or  three  stories. 
Fragmentary  as  most  of  those  were,  it  was 
possible  to  reconstitute  a  fair  number  with 
absolute  certainty,  and  thus  to  recover  an 
almost  perfect  picture  of  a  street  of  Minoan 
Knossos  in  the  middle  of  the  second  millen¬ 
nium  before  our  era.  The  different  parts  of 
the  construction — masonry,  woodwork,  and 
plaster  were  clearly  reproduced,  and  the 
houses,  some  of  them  semi-detached,  with 
windows  of  four  and  six  panes,  oiled  parch¬ 
ment  being  possibly  used  for  glass — were 
astonishingly  modern  in  their  appearance. 
Other  plaques  found  with  them  show  warriors, 
and  various  animals — a  tree,  a  vine,  and  flowing 
water— so  that  the  whole  seemed  to  have  been 
part  of  a  large  design  analogous  to  that  of 
Achilles’  shield.  The  other  find— made  towards 
the  close  of  the  excavation — which  threw  a  new 
light  on  the  art  of  Daedalos,  was  the  discovery 
of  remains  of  ivory  figurines.  Those  were 
carved  in  the  round,  the  limbs  being  jointed 
together,  and,  to  judge  by  the  most  perfectly 
preserved,  they  seemed  to  have  represented 
youths  in  the  act  of  springing,  like  the  cowboys 
of  the  frescoes.  The  life  and  balance  of  the 
whole,  the  modelling  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
exquisite  rendering  of  details,  such  as  the 
muscles,  and  even  the  veins,  raised  those  ivory 
statuettes  beyond  the  level  of  any  known  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  kind  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  hair  was  curiously  indicated 
by  means  of  spiral  bronze  wires,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  foil  found  with  them  suggested 
that  they  had  been  originally — in  part  at  least 
— coated  with  gold  ;  in  which  case  they  would 
have  been  earlv  examples  of  the  Chryselephan¬ 
tine  process.  The  new  materials  bearing  on 
ihe  local  religion  were  extraoidinarily  rich. 
Remains  of  a  miniature  temple  of  painted 
terra-cotta,  with  doves  perched  above  the 
capitals  of  columns,  occurred  in  a  stratum 
belonging  to  the  pre-Mycenmm  building.  In 
the  palace  itself  a  series  of  finds  illustrated  the 
cult  of  the  double  axe  and  its  associated 
divinities.  A  gem  showed  a  female  figure — 
apparently  a  goddess — bearing  this  sacred 
emblem.  But  more  important  still  was  the 
discovery  of  an  actual  shrine  belonging  to  the 
latest  Mycenrean  period  of  the  Palace,  with 
the  tripod  and  other  vessels  of  offering  still  in 
position  before  a  base  upon  which  rested  the 
actual  cult  objects,  including  a  small  double 
axe  of  steatite,  sacred  horns  of  stucco,  with 
sockets  between  them  for  the  wooden  shafts 
of  other  axes,  terra-cotta  figures  of  a  geddess, 
—  cylindrical  below— and  in  one  case  with  a 
dove  perched  on  her  head,  and  of  a  male 
votary  offering  a  dove.  Of  great  interest  was 
also  the  discovery  in  an  eastern  corridor  of  the 
Palace  of  a  decorative  wall-painting,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  labyrinths,  more  elaborate  than 
those  of  the  later  coins  of  Knossos.  Owing 
lo  the  constant  need  of  supporting  the  upper 
story,  much  of  the  work  had  been  of  a  difficult 
and  at  times  dangerous  nature,  entailing  the 
constant  employment  of  large  numbers  of 
carpenters  and  masons.  Vast  masses  of  earth 
had  also  to  be  removed  from  parts  of  the  site, 
and  nearly  250  workmen  were  constantly  em¬ 
ployed.  Throughout  the  whole  work  he  had 
the  devoted  assistance  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  in 
superintending  the  excavation,  and  of  Mr.  Fyfe 
on  the  architectural  side.  There  still  remained 
a  certain  amount  of  delimitation  and  further 
exploration  of  the  strata  below  the  later  Palace 
to  be  carried  out  next  season. 

Mr.  R.  Carr  Bosanquet,  the  flireclor  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens,  then  gave  a  short 
address,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  he  had  carried  out  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Crete.  He  said  that  the  excavations  made 
had  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  Mycenaean 
capital  of  East  Crete  lay  at  Palasokastro.  The 
remains  there  were  scattered  four  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide,  and  not  only  was  the 
whole  plain  dotted  with  homesteads,  but  close 


to  the  sea  there  was  a  very  large  straggling 
settlement  which  one  might  dignify  by  the 
name  of  a  town.  Near  the  sea  there  were  a 
number  of  well-to-do  upper-class  houses,  and 
there  were  also  poorer  houses  which  might 
possibly  have  been  the  habitations  of  fisher- 
folks.  One  of  the  poorer  houses  was  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  that  the  place  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  abandoned  more  than  once  ;  and  in¬ 
teresting  finds  were  made  at  both  levels.  The 
richer  houses  yielded  very  important  results. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  uncertain  how  far 
the  luxury  and  refinement  to  which  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Palace  of  Knossos  testified 
had  been  widespread.  They  ascertained  that 
there  were  quite  a  large  number  of  houses 
at  Palteokastro  in  which  wall  frescoes 
had  been  used,  and  a  typical  house  which 
they  excavated,  though  not  described  as 
a  palace,  was  distinctly  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
and  refined  proprietor.  It  had  upwards  of 
forty  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  it  had  an 
upper  floor  in  which  many  more  important 
living  rooms  were  placed.  There  were  remains 
of  two  well-constructed  staircases  leading  to 
the  upper  floor,  one  of  them  7  ft.  wide.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  were  living  rooms  con¬ 
structed  much  on  the  same  plans  as  the  living 
rooms  in  the  Palace  of  Knossos.  Mr.  Bosan¬ 
quet  also  described  the  results  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  in  some  of  the  cemeteries,  and  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  future  excavations  of 
the  tombs  would  yield  very  important  results. 
His  colleague,  Mr.  Cumming,  the  young 
architect  who  accompanied  him  in  the  work 
and  rendered  him  very  valuable  assistance 
throughout,  was  still  at  Athens. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Evans  and  Mr.  Bosanquet  for  their  interesting 
addresses,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRAMWAYS  EXHIBI¬ 
TION,  AGRICULTURAL  HALL, 
LONDON. 

Since  the  first  International  Tramway  and 
Light  Railway  Exhibition  was  held  in  1900,  a 
remarkable  development  has  taken  place  in 
connexion  with  tramway  enterprise  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  particularly  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  No  doubt  the  exhibition 
has  contributed  in  some  measure  to  this  desir¬ 
able  end,  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  kind  should  be  regarded  more  as 
an  index  of  industrial  progress  than  as  an 
educational  medium.  From  this  point  of  view 
it  is  clear  that  great  advances  have  been  made, 
for  while  two  years  ago  the  number  of  exhibi¬ 
tors  was  less  than  one  hundred,  to-day  nearly 
two  hundred  exhibits  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall.  The  visitor  who  makes  an 
examination  of  the  machinery  and  appliances 
on  view  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  progress  which  are  almost  univer¬ 
sally  displayed. 

Two  years  ago  British  makers  were  certainly 
not  in  a  position  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
the  country  for  tramway  plant,  but  since  then 
new  works  have  been  built  and  equipped  with 
modern  machinery,  new  methods  of  work 
have  been  adopted,  and  to  day  many  important 
firms  engaged  in  the  industry  are  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  further  extensions  of  tramway 
and  light  railway  systems. 

Most  of  the  cars  exhibited  at  Islington  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  enterprise  of  provincial 
corporations  and  traction  companies.  Messrs. 
Milne  &  Co.,  of  Hadley,  Salop,  show  several 
admirable  vehicles,  amongst  which  are  a 
car  to  carry  eighty-three  passengers,  made 
for  the  Tyneside  Tramways  and  Tram- 
roads  Co.  ;  a  sample  of  100  cars  now  being 
built  for  the  Bradford  Corporation ;  and 
a  most  luxurious — perhaps  too  luxurious — 
“state  occasion”  car  built  for  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Corporation.  Messrs.  Hurst,  Nelson 
&  Co.,  of  Glasgow  and  Chesterfield,  exhibit 
a  car  of  recent  type  arranged  with  extended 
canopies,  wide  staircases  giving  access  to  the 
roof,  outside  “dry”  seats,  and  patent  life 
guards  at  each  end.  In  the  stand  of  Messrs, 
Dick  Kerr  &  Co.,  of  Preston,  a  useful  single¬ 
deck  combination  car  is  exhibited,  which  pro¬ 
vides  accommodation  for  inside  and  outside 
passengers  on  one  floor.  The  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  of  outside  passengers  are  considered  by 
the  adoption  of  panelling,  folding  gates,  wind 
screens,  and  storm  blinds.  A  welcome  pre¬ 
monition  of  metropolitan  improvement  is 
afforded  by  the  London  County  Council  car  on 
the  same  stand,  built  for  the  South  London 
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lines  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  seat¬ 
ing  accommodation  is  for  sixty-three  passen¬ 
gers,  and  the  car  constitutes  a  decided  advance 
upon  the  vehicles  hitherto  provided  by  the 
older  tramway  companies  of  London.  A  well- 
designed  car  is  exhibited  by  the  British  Elec¬ 
tric  Car  Co.,  of  Manchester,  its  special  features 
being  the  special  arrangement  of  the  stairway 
causing  passengers  to  move  continually  in  one 
direction  when  descending,  and  the  placing  of 
the  doorway  at  such  an  angle  that  passengers 
naturally  tend  to  step  off  the  car  at  a  point 
where  they  do  not  interfere  with  those  descend¬ 
ing  from  above. 

Two  types  of  car  are  shown  by  the  British 
Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  of  Loughborough, 
one  of  these  being  a  sample  of  the  vehicles 
now  in  course  of  construction  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  Corporation.  Amongst  the  few  foreign 
exhibits  we  may  mention  a  section  of  a  semi¬ 
convertible  car  made  by  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  designed  specially 
for  summer  service  in  such  manner  that  it  can 
be  changed  from  a  closed  to  an  open  car  in 
five  minutes  by  swinging  the  side  windows 
against  the  roof.  The  European  McGuire 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bury,  exhibit  a  solid 
steel  freight  truck,  a  snow  sweeper  and  plough 
built  for  the  Bolton  Corporation  in  conformity 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations,  and  a  life¬ 
saving  guard  which  has  been  very  successfully 
used  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  the  Exhibition  is  furnished 
by  the  British  Westinghouse  Co.,  of  Manchester, 
who  exhibit  an  electric  tramway  in  actual  ope¬ 
ration  upon  a  track  310  ft.  long  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  Visitors  can  ride  on  the  car, 
which  is  one  of  the  Milne  type,  and  every 
facility  is  offered  for  inspecting  the  details  of 
the  electrical  equipment.  The  car  is  fitted  with 
the  Westinghouse  magnetic  brake,  a  combined 
track,  wheel,  and  axle  brake  in  which  the 
forces  are  so  proportioned  as  to  render  wheel- 
skidding  practically  impossible.  The  action  of 
this  powerful  brake  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  main  current  supply,  and  the  required 
energy  is  furnished  by  the  momentum  of  the 
car  itself.  Application  and  control  of  the  brake 
are  effected  by  means  of  the  main  handle  of 
the  controller,  and  the  brake  cannot  be  applied 
while  the  motors  are  receiving  current.  This 
brake  certainly  deserves  careful  examination 
by  tram  way  engineers  and  officials.  Numerous 
auxiliaries  in  connexion  with  tramway  cars 
meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  on  every  hand, 
and  conspicuous  among  such  are  various 
forms  of  folding  and  other  seats  for  wet 
weather.  Contrivances  of  the  kind  have 
not  hitherto  been  universally  approved.  Some 
which  have  been  adopted  do  not  appear  to  be 
popular  with  the  public,  and  others  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  from  a  passen¬ 
ger’s  point  of  view  have  not  been  approved  by 
the  companies.  Up  to  the  present,  the  most 
acceptable  form  appears  to  be  that  made  by 
the  Never-wet  Seat  Co.,  of  Bolton,  a  wire-coil 
seating  which  can  be  fixed  over  an  ordinary 
wooden  seat.  The  coils  are  of  non-corroding 
wire,  formed  in  such  a  way  that  water  instantly 
runs  away  from  the  surface.  A  tank  contain¬ 
ing  a  seat  top  is  included  in  the  exhibit, 
arranged  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  appliance 
can  be  practically  demonstrated. 

Messrs.  Askham  Bros.  &  Wilson,  of  Shef¬ 
field,  have  a  very  comprehensive  display  of 
points  and  crossings  as  supplied  to  many  large 
cities  and  towns  in  the  provinces.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  collection  is  shown  by  the  Had- 
field’s  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  manufacture  of  points,  crossings, 
car-wheels,  and  other  details,  undertake  the 
construction  of  tramway  tracks  complete  for 
both  the  overhead  and  conduit  systems,  ready 
for  laying  direct  in  the  road.  Another  inte¬ 
resting  exhibit  is  that  of  the  Lorain  Steel  Co., 
of  Lorain,  Ohio,  comprising  one-half  of  a  cross¬ 
over  designed  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  &  Co. 
for  the  London  County  Council  electrical 
tramways  now  being  constructed  in  the  South 
of  London.  The  arrangement,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  similar  to  that  adopted  on  the  leading 
American  lines,  is  practically  novel  in  this 
country,  and  the  switching  arrangements 
present  a  new  departure  in  slot  switch 
construction.  The  British  Schuckert  Co 
exhibit  a  switchboard  and  contact  apparatus 
for  the  purpo-e  of  exemplifying  the  advantages 
of  the  surface  contact  system  of  traction,  and 
there  are  several  stands  where  appliances 
relating  to  the  trolley  system  are  shown.  Car 
wheels,  axles,  motor  trucks,  motors,  controllers, 
and  electrical  apparatus  for  trainway  use  are 
to  be  found  in  considerable  variety,  most  o 


the  leading  firms  being  well  represented. 
Engines  and  dynamos  of  large  size  are 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  although  many  of  the 
stands  include  such  machines  on  a  scale 
suitable  for  small  lighting  installations.  The 
British  Westinghouse  generating  set  of  about 
125  h.-p.,  providing  current  for  the  car  in 
operation,  is  well  worth  inspection  ;  and  so 
also  are  the  Thorneycroft  enclosed  engine 
driving  a  Crompton  dynamo,  and  the  stands  of 
Messrs.  Crossley&  Co.,  Bruce  Peebles  &  Co.,  the 
International  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  and 
others.  Cables,  conduits,  instruments,  and 
accessories  are  shown  in  some  profusion, 
whilst  several  firms  represent  their  special 
types  of  steam  boilers  by  models  and 
sections,  and  makers  of  auxiliary  appli¬ 
ances,  such  as  mechanical  stokers,  fuel 
economisers,  water  softeners,  steam  traps, 
valves,  and  fittings  make  a  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  show.  While  we  notice  the  absence  of 
several  leading  firms  whose  names  are  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  progress  of  electrical 
engineering  in  this  country,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  exhibition  satisfactorily  covers  every 
department  of  work  connected  with  electrical 
tramways,  and  we  feel  sure  that  visitors  will 
find  ample  material  for  profitable  consideration 
in  the  collection  of  apparatus  now  brought 
together.  Further  advantage  should  follow 
the  concurrent  congress,  in  the  adjoining 
Berners  Hall,  of  the  International  Tramways 
and  Light  Railways  Association  and  the  Union 
Internationale  Permanente  de  Tramways. 


[PROPOSALS  FOR  RURAL  DISTRICTS’ 
BY-LAWS.* 

The  local  administration  of  public  health  in 
England  is  placed  by  law  in  the  hands  of 
Councils,  of  which  there  are  the  following 
several  kinds  : — County  Councils,  whose  juris¬ 
diction  extends  over  counties  or  divisions  of 
counties,  in  the  old  familiar  sense  of  the  word, 
as  when  we  used  to  say  there  are  fifty-two 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  ;  County 
Borough  Councils,  for  boroughs  containing 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants  ;  Borough 
Councils,  for  incorporated  towns  containing  less 
than  50,000  inhabitants  ;  Urban  District 
Councils,  for  towns  not  incorporated  and  for 
parishes  of  a  suburban  character  outside  the 
boundaries  of  cities,  but  hardly  to  be  called 
separate  towns  ;  and  Rural  District  Councils, 
for  all  the  country  districts  lying  outside  the 
previously  mentioned  localities. 

The  immense  progress  made  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  Municipalities  and  Urban  Dis¬ 
tricts  during  the  twenty-seven  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  was  passed  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  it  relates  to  the  national  life  of  England. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  problems  of  sanitation, 
whether  national  or  local,  that  one  of  the 
wisest  steps  ever  adopted  by  our  statesmanship 
was  the  bestowing  of  large  general  powers 
upon  Local  Authorities  for  the  purposes  of 
self-government  and  self-development.  But 
nearly  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
belongs  to  the  thickly  populated  districts,  and 
in  the  sparsely  populated  neighbourhoods 
there  are  not  the  requisite  resources,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  and  material,  for  dealing  with 
many  important  questions  of  public  health  and 
welfare  which  are  rapidly  becoming  or  are 
already  become  urgent.  The  Rural  District 
Councils  are  frequently  composed  of  persons 
drawn  from  the  very  classes  against  whom  the 
Sanitary  Authority  ought  to  proceed  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  and  this  fact  often 
results  in  the  appointment  of  unsuitable 
officials,  or  else  the  obstruction  and  persecu¬ 
tion  of  capable  and  honest  officers,  who 
endeavour  to  do  their  duty  without  fear  or 
favour.  Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that 
this  unfortunate  state  of  things  is  unknown  in 
Urban  Districts,  or  that  it  characterises  the 
working  of  all  Rural  Councils ;  but  I  merely 
allude  briefly  to  a  fact  which  is  widely  known 
and  deeply  deplored  among  non-official  sani¬ 
tarians. 

The  absence  of  a  strong  and  intelligent 
public  spirit,  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  activity 
of  Rural  Councils,  has  such  lamentable  results 
as  regards  the  public  welfare  and  security 
because  so  much  of  the  legislation  directed  to 
those  ends  is  permissive  and  not  compulsory 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of  the  Institute  of  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineers,  at  Buxton,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  ult.,  by 
Mr.  E.  Durant  Cecil. 


By-laws,  as  the  word  implies,  are  local  in  their 
application,  and  Rural  Councils  are  not  obliged 
to  have  any  sanitary  by-laws  in  force  at  all. 
They  may  obtain  power  to  make  and  enforce 
by-laws  for  the  purposes  of  public  health, 
either  by  applying  direct  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  or  by  adopting  Part  III.  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act  of  1890  ; 
but  they  only  “  may  ”  do  so,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  vast  majority  have  not  adopted  or 
made  any  sanitary  by-laws,  but  are  simply 
under  whatever  sanitary  regulations  apply  to 
the  nation  at  large.  For  many  years  no 
attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  between  the 
requirements  of  town  and  country  districts  in 
the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  roads,  buildings, 
drainage,  &c.,  so  that  either  a  district  had  no 
regulations  of  the  kind,  or  else  it  became  an 
Urban  District,  with  the  full  code  of  the  Model 
By-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  but  last  year  that  body  published  a  set 
of  “  Model  By-laws  for  Rural  Districts,"  ap¬ 
plicable  to  “  new  buildings  and  certain  matters 
in  connexion  with  buildings.”  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  these  are  only  tentative  and 
experimental,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  welcome  rather 
than  resent  intelligent  criticism,  such  a*,  I  trust, 
will  be  offered  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  our  Institute.  But  in  connexion 
with  the  proposals  which  I  am  about  to  lay 
before  you,  it  is  strongly  my  opinion  that 
whenever  a  satisfactory  code  of  Model  By-laws 
shall  have  been  drawn  up,  and  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
such  by-laws  ought  to  be  put  in  force  through¬ 
out  all  the  Rural  Districts,  without  waiting  for 
the  Local  Councils  to  take  the  initiative. 

Before  proceeding  to  criticise  seriatim  the 
Model  By-laws  already  alluded  to,  which  were 
published  last  year  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  I  wish  to  offer  one  remark  as  to  the 
wording  of  all  these  and  similar  by-laws. 
Why  should  every  clause  begin  with  a  formula 
repeated  in  full  with  dreary  monotony,  “  Every 
person  who  shall  erect  a  new  domestic  build¬ 
ing,”  or  “  Every  person  who  shall  lay  out  a  new 
street  ?”  As  in  some  sections,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  letters  instead  of  numbers,  the 
pronoun  “he”  is  often  used,  and  as  in  other 
cases  it  is  quite  possible  to  describe  the  proper 
construction  of  a  building  or  street  without  re¬ 
ferring  to  "every  person,”  why  should  not  the 
shorter  and  simpler  method  of  expression  be 
used  in  drawing  up  by-laws  ?  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  copies  of  the  by¬ 
laws  by  pages  or  sections,  because  it  would 
overload  this  paper  to  quote  in  full  what  will 
be  discussed. 

By-law  3,  on  p.  16,  deals  with  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  site  with  6  in.  of  concrete,  but, 
instead  of  being  absolutely  required,  the 
dangerous  qualification  is  inserted,  “  wherever 
the  dampness  of  the  site  or  the  nature  of  the 
soil  renders  such  a  precaution  necessary.” 
There  ought  to  be  no  exceptions  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  law,  which  need  not  press  heavily 
as  regards  cost,  because  a  much  more  suitable, 
sanitary,  and  durable  floor  than  the  usual  kind 
of  boards  on  joists  would  be  formed  with  wood 
blocks  bedded  in  tar  or  asphalt  over  the  con¬ 
crete  foundation.  This  would  modify  the 
following  by-law  slightly,  because  the  “  damp 
course  ”  (which  in  an  official  document  surely 
ought  to  be  called  damp-proof  course)  would 
have  to  be  placed  at  the  level  instead  of 
“  beneath  the  level  ”  of  the  lowest  floor,  if  con¬ 
structed  as  suggested. 

No.  5  is  very  indefinite  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  top  of  a  wall,  when  forming  a 
parapet,  should  be  protected  from  rain.  It 
would  be  better  either  to  distinctly  prescribe 
that  an  angular  coping,  wider  than  the  wall 
itself,  shall  be  used,  or  that  the  last  five  courses 
shall  be  laid  and  flushed  in  Portland  cement, 
or  omit  the  by-law  altogether. 

By-law  6,  which  regulates  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  faces  or  front  walls  of  new  buildings, 
is  admirable  in  principle,  but  I  would  suggest 
“36  ft.”  wherever  the  words  “24  ft.”  occur, 
for  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  in  country 
districts,  at  any  rate  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  for  building  houses  with  less  than 
36  ft.  between  their  opposite  fronts.  In  the 
same  way,  I  suggest  that  the  dimensions  of 
open  space  in  By-law  7  are  utterly  inadequate. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that  a  cottage 
in  the  country,  with  150  sq.  ft.  of  space 
belonging  exclusively  to  it,  is  more  healthfully 
situated  than  a  cottage  with  four  times  as  much 
space  in  the  middle  of  a  town,  because  there  is 
so  much  open  country  all  round  ;  but  this  is  a 
!  very  fallacious  argument,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
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know  how  thickly  a  district  may  be  built  upon 
in  future  times,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  worst 
slums,  which  are  to-day  the  despair  of  Sani¬ 
tary  Authorities,  came  into  existence  originally 
as  rural  cottages.  I  propose,  therefore,  500 
sq.  ft.  instead  of  “  150,”  leaving  to  each 
Authority  the  opportunity  of  modifying  the 
requirements  under  special  and  exceptional 
circumstances. 

In  the  Model  By-laws  for  rural  districts  there 
is  no  provision  regulating  either  the  thickness 
or  the  materials  of  the  walls  of  houses,  and  in 
regard  to  this  department  of  the  subject  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  strike  the  happy 
medium  between  an  injurious  laxity  which 
might  allow  unsafe  and  unhealthy  buildings  to 
be  erected,  and  an  elaborate  interference  with 
every  detail  of  construction,  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  enacted  in  the  draft  by-laws  for  the 
rural  district  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  concerning 
which  our  esteemed  President  remarked  that 
“  they  wanted  reducing  to  about  one-fourth  of 
their  bulk."  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  very 
many  districts  where  new  cottages  are  urgently 
needed,  the  enforcement  of  detailed  by-laws 
applicable  to  important  towns  must  prohibit 
the  erection  of  such  dwellings  as  are  suited  to 
the  means  of  the  rural  labourers.  It  is  highly 
desirable  to  discover  a  method  of  constructing 
cottages  for  country  districts  in  a  sound  and 
sanitary  manner,  which,  let  at  a  rent  of  from 
2s.  to  3s.  per  week,  will  return  about  4  per  cent, 
upon  the  outlay.  In  other  words,  healthy 
homes,  containing  not  less  than  four  habitable 
rooms  each,  and  each  of  those  rooms  contain¬ 
ing  not  less  than  800  cubic  feet,  must  be 
erected  and  completed  at  an  average  cost  of 
150/.,  including  the  site.  There  are  some 
favourably  situated  localities  where  this  might 
be  done,  even  under  such  detailed  regulations 
as  those  for  urban  districts,  in  proof  of  which  I 
learned  a  short  time  ago  from  a  respectable 
firm  of  builders  that  they  had  put  up  a  number 
of  cottages  for  themselves  at  a  cost  of  3d.  per 
cubic  foot,  calculated  in  the  usual  way  from 
the  underside  of  the  footings  to  half  the  height 
of  the  roof. 

Although  in  this  case  there  was  a  brickfield 
adjoining  the  site,  and  there  was  no  builder’s 
profit  included  in  the  cost,  it  seems  to  me 
strikingly  small.  Personally  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  allowing  cottages  to  be  built  with 
walls  of  Portland  cement  concrete  6  in.  thick, 
or  brick  walls  4^in.  thick,  with  a  thin  but 
perfectly  smooth  rendering  of  cement  mortar, 
mixed  half-and-half  with  sharp  sand  on  the  out¬ 
side.  There  are  also  two  or  three  kinds  of  patent 
concrete  slabs  which,  I  think,  might  be  quite 
safely  employed  for  one-story  dwellings,  having 
the  additional  advantage  that  they  are  all 
turned  out  from  moulds  cut  perfectly  true,  and 
are,  therefore,  likely  to  present  a  more  uniform 
surface  to  the  weather  than  either  brickwork 
or  concrete  mixed  in  situ. 

We  must  not  forget  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
structing  very  comfortable  and  satisfactory 
dwellings  in  timber,  and,  of  course,  wherever 
the  Urban  By-laws  have  not  been  adopted, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  material  being 
used.  But  it  seems  very  desirable  that  a  middle 
course  should  be  chosen  between  the  total 
absence  of  regulations  as  to  the  materials  of 
construction  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hard- 
and-fast  requirement  of  “  brick  walls  not  less 
than  9  in.  thick”  on  the  other.  The  danger 
from  fire,  although  a  very  obvious  one,  and  the 
one  most  readily  brought  forward  when 
wooden  cottages  are  proposed,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  impress  very  strongly  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  Colonial 
life,  in  which  the  vastimajority  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  are  wholly  constructed  of  timber,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chimney-flues.  But  this 
allusion  suggests  one  side  of  the  question, 
which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  if  any  restriction 
whatever  is  placed  upon  the  employment  of 
building  materials  in  rural  districts.  Timber 
construction  may  reasonably  be  allowed,  but 
all  kinds  of  timber  are  not  suitable  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  there  are  enormous  quantities  of 
cheap  timber  imported  into  Britain  which  are 
too  soft  and  porous  and  green  to  be  safely  used 
in  this  way,  as  the  same  qualities  which  render 
wood  the  easiest  prey  of  fire  are  those  which 
make  it  insanitary  and  quickly  perishable.  On 
the  other  hand,  Colonial  woods  are  nearly  all 
exceedingly  hard,  dense,  durable,  and  not 
easily  inflammable. 

Some  months  ago  a  hot  discussion  occurred 
about  the  construction  of  a  number  of  cottages 
in  a  district  either  near  to  or  within  the  New 
Forest.  As  far  as  could  be  made  out  by  an 
unbiassed  reader,  the  owner  of  an  estate  was 


honestly  endeavouring  to  meet  the  very  urgent 
demand  for  additional  dwellings  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  timber  cottages,  at  such  a  cost  as  would 
allow  him  to  let  them  at  a  very  low  rent,  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  peasantry.  But  some 
enthusiastic  sanitarians  discovered  that  these 
cottages  were  being  put  up  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  sanitary  by-laws,  and  without  official 
inspection.  Had  by-laws  of  the  usual  type 
been  in  force  there,  and  had  an  inspector  of 
the  average  intelligence  been  empowered  to 
interfere,  it  is  practically  certain  that  those 
dwellings  would  not  have  been  erected,  nor 
any  others  in  their  place,  and  another  instance 
would  be  added  to  the  hundreds  that  exist  of 
scandalous  overcrowding  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  compulsory  migration  of  rural  inhabitants 
into  towns  on  the  other. 

By-laws  8,  9,  10,  and  n  deal  with  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  lighting  and  ventilation, 
and  the  provision  that  the  area  of  the  window 
or  windows  of  a  room  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  floor  area  certainly  ought  to 
be  retained,  even  if  not  made  more  stringent. 
At  the  end  of  By-law  9  I  suggest  that  the 
sentence  should  read,  “  Shall  construct  every 
such  window  so  that  at  least  one  half  may  be 
opened,  and  so  that  the  opening  may  extend 
in  every  case  to  the  top  of  the  window,  which 
shall  not  be  in  any  case  more  than  6  in.  below 
the  ceiling.”  In  By-law  n,  I  suggest  that 
when  a  room  is  constructed  with  a  fireplace  and 
proper  flue,  there  should  be  an  opening  into  the 
flue  just  below  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  the  usual 
stove,  because  there  are  innumerable  bedroom 
fireplaces  which  are  never  used,  and,  therefore, 
are  useless  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

The  following  group  of  by-laws,  which  are 
placed  under  the  heading,  “  With  Respect  to 
the  Drainage  of  Buildings,”  are  of  the  familiar 
type  as  regards  glazed  pipes,  not  less  than  4  in. 
in  diameter,  with  proper  falls,  water-tight 
joints,  traps,  Y-junctions,  and  not  T-junctions, 
and  ventilating  pipes  or  shafts,  and  waste  pipes 
discharging  over  gulleys  instead  of  into  the 
drain  direct.  All  these,  which  include  Nos.  13 
to  19,  on  pp.  20  to  24,  I  think  should  stand 
as  they  are,  with  one  addition  to  the  effect  that, 
wherever  the  main  drain  which  leads  to  the 
sewer  or  cesspool  is  joined  by  a  branch  drain, 
there  shall  be  an  inspection  chamber,  and  the 
junction  shall  be  made  in  open  channel  pipes. 

A  very  difficult  group  of  by-laws  deals  with 
“  water-closets,  earth-closets  and  privies.”  Of 
course,  water-closets  are,  in  country  districts, 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  even 
where  circumstances  permit  them  to  be  used, 

I  regard  the  advantages  of  the  system  to  lie, 
not  in  the  closets  themselves,  but  in  the  water- 
carriage  of  the  sewage.  There  are  many 
people  who  think  that  a  water-closet  furnished 
with  an  automatic  flushing  cistern  is  the  best 
possible  form  of  closet.  But  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  carelessness,  dirtiness,  and 
indolence  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings 
are  just  as  effectual  in  misusing  water-closets 
as  they  are  in  rendering  earth-closets  and 
privies  objectionable.  Wherever  a  system  of 
sewers  exists,  which  we  know  is  seldom  the 
case  in  the  country,  by  all  means  insist  upon 
water-closets  and  flushing  cisterns,  but  it  is  an 
arguable  point  whether  it  is  not  more  mis¬ 
chievous  to  drain  houses  into  cesspools,  than  to 
dispose  of  the  excreta  upon  or  within 
the  soil  of  the  garden.  There  are  by¬ 
laws  which  provide  that  every  cesspool 
shall  be  watertight,  and  shall  not  allow  either 
leakage  from  it  or  absorption  by  it,  and 
also  that  there  shall  be  adequate  means  of 
access  for  removing  the  contents,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  enforce  these  regulations 
when  cesspools  are  first  built,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  keep  all 
existing  cesspools  under  efficient  inspection, 
and  to  empty  them  at  sufficiently  short  inter¬ 
vals.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  system 
is  adopted  it  will  be  open  to  some  objections,  I 
think  that  an  earth-closet  built  quite  separate 
from  the  house,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  25  ft., 
instead  of  the  “10  ft.”  of  By-law  25,  and  provided 
with  a  movable  receptacle  arranged  so  that  it 
can  be  withdrawn  through  the  back  wall  of  the 
closet,  instead  of  a  large  fixed  receptacle,  which 
would  require  much  more  labour  to  empty, 
and  with  “  suitable  means  or  apparatus  for  the 
frequent  and  effectual  application  of  dry  earth 
or  other  deodorising  substance,  or  of  ashes, 
dust,  or  dry  refuse,”  will  be,  upon  the  whole, 
the  simplest  and  most  sanitary  arrangement. 

One  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  in  the 
model  by-laws  which  we  are  considering, 

|  which  number  only  fifty,  including  several  of  a 
formal  or  routine  character,  there  are  six 


dealing  with  ashpits,  Nos.  33  to  38.  As  a 
matter  of  practical  common  sense,  country 
cottages  with  decent  gardens  do  not  require 
ashpits  at  all,  particularly  so  if  they  have  earth 
closets  such  as  I  have  just  suggested  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  detailed  regulations, 
which  actually  include  the  building  of  the 
ashpit  with  “  brick  walls  9  in.  thick,”  and  a 
solid  floor  and  a  roof  and  a  ventilator,  do  not 
say  that  every  house  shall  be  provided  with  an 
ashpit,  but  that  “  every  person  that  shall  con¬ 
struct  an  ashpit  in  connexion  with  a  building 
shall  "  construct  it  in  such  and  such  a  way. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  when  the  by-laws 
need  to  be  shortened  and  lightened  this  portion 
should  be  omitted. 

As  to  the  By-laws  39  to  42,  “  with  respect  to 
cesspools  in  connexion  with  buildings,”  the 
blank  distance  between  any  ce-spool  and  the 
nearest  dwelling-house  or  building  used  in 
business  should  be  filled  in  at  50  ft.  at  least.  The 
varying  circumstances  of  different  districts 
would  require  the  blank  distance  between  the 
cesspool  and  “any  well,  spring,  or  stream  of 
water,”  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Council  making 
the  by-laws.  The  wording  of  this  By-law 
No.  40  seems  to  me  to  need  strengthening, 
because  although  the  expression  “  domestic 
purposes  ”  might  be  held  to  include  supplying 
drink  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  it  is  hardly 
definite  enough,  in  view  of  the  terrible  fact  that 
epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  caused 
by  cows  feeding  on  rank  grass,  the  moisture  of 
which  was  derived  from  the  overflow  of  a  cess¬ 
pool.  It  is  also  a  disquieting  thought  that 
water  used  for  washing  out  milk  cans,  such  as 
are  sent  by  rail,  might  not  be  regarded  as  used 
for  “  domestic  purposes."  As  it  was  with  ash¬ 
pits  so  it  is  with  cesspools,  no  regulation  is 
provided  as  to  whether  dwellings  shall  or  shall 
not  be  drained  into  cesspools,  the  particulars 
referring  to  “  every  person  who  shall  construct 
a  cesspool  in  connexion  with  a  building.”  In 
No.  42  there  is  a  very  good  provision  as  to  the 
construction  of  cesspools,  that  they  shall  be 
built  of  “  good  brickwork  in  cement,  properly 
rendered  inside  the  cement,  and  with  a  backing 
of  9  in.  of  well-puddled  clay,  or  of  at  least  6  in. 
of  cement  concrete  around  and  beneath  such 
brickwork  ”  ;  but  the  last  words  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  are  a  very  weak  alternative,  and  should 
certainly  be  omitted. 

The  by-law  as  to  the  closing  of  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  which  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  calls  for  no  special  remark  beyond 
cordial  approval.  But  it  suggests  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance  that  in  many  cases  the 
owners  of  insanitary  property  are  either 
members  of  the  District  Council,  which  should 
take  action,  or  else  have  such  influence  with 
its  members  as  to  nullify  a  by-law  of  this 
kind  ;  and,  therefore,  I  strongly  hold  that  when 
information  has  been  given  either  by  a  public 
official  or  private  individual  as  to  any  building 
being  grossly  insanitary  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
habitation,  upon  the  failure  of  the  Council  to 
take  action  within  a  reasonable  time — say,  four 
to  six  weeks — the  informant  should  have  the 
right  of  applying  to  the  County  Council,  and 
that  the  latter,  after  inquiry,  should  have 
powers  for  compulsory  and  summary  proceed¬ 
ings  without  further  negotiation  with  the  Local 
Authority. 

In  By-law  44,  which  provides  for  the  giving 
of  notices  and  the  deposit  of  plans  and  sections 
of  proposed  new  buildings,  the  required  plans 
and  sections  should  always  be  in  duplicate, 
and  I  would,  therefore,  insert  the  words  “in 
duplicate”  after  the  word  “sections”  on  p. 
35,  after  the  word  “writing”  at  the  top  of 
p.  36,  and  after  the  words  “  block  plan  ”  a 
few  lines  lower  down.  There  are  other  par¬ 
ticulars  which  ought  to  be  inserted  among 
those  which  the  by-law  requires  to  be  shown 
on  the  plans  and  sections  and  notices  ;  after 
the  words  “water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy, 
ashpit,  cesspool,  well,  and  all  other  appur- 
tenances,  the  damp  course,  the  level  of  the 
lowest  floor  of  such  building,  and  of  any  yard 
or  ground  belonging  thereto,"  I  propose  to 
insert  the  words  : — “  The  position  and  size  of 
all  windows,  doors,  fireplaces,  flues,  and  ven¬ 
tilators,  the  scantlings  of  all  timbers,  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  several  rooms  are  intended 
to  be  used." 

I  suggest  that  the  last  sentence  of  this  by-law 
should  be  altered  to  read  as  follows  : — “  Such 
person  shall  sign  both  sets  of  plans  and  sections 
and  block  plans,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  signed 
by  his  duly-authorised  agent,  and  one  complete 
set  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  or  other  member  of  the  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  with  a  certificate  that 
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the  said  plans  have  been  approved,  or  have  hot 
been  approved,  by  the  Council,  and  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  applicant,,  and  the  other  complete 
set  of  plans  shall  be  retained  by,  and  shall  be 
the  property  of,  the  Council.” 

By-law  48  provides  for  the  delivery  of  a 
notice,  of  the  completion  of  buildings,  in  order 
that  the  surveyor  may  have  free  access  to 
every  part  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  during  a  period  of  seven  days  after 
the  notice  shall  have  been  delivered.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  regulation  is  very  in¬ 
complete,  unless  supplemented  by  a  by-law, 
■which  1  propose  to  call  48A,  and  for  which  I 
suggest  the  following  draft : — “  No  dwelling- 
house  or  building  used,  or  intended  to  be  used, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  business,  or  manu¬ 
facture,  shall  be  inhabited  or  used  for  the  said 
purposes  until  it  shall  have  been  certified  by 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Council  or  Clerk  of  the 
Council  that  such  building  is  complete,  in 
accordance  with  the  deposited  plans  and  the 
by-laws,  and  is  fit  for  habitation  or  use  as  afore¬ 
said.” 

It  is  strange  that  no  such  by-law  as  this  is 
included  in  the  model  set,  for  I  have  myself 
known  of  cottages  being  inhabited  while  they 
were  unfinished,  and  had  no  closets,  no  water 
supply,  and  no  dustbins,  through  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  dwellings  in  that  particular 
situation. 

I  commend  the  foregoing  proposals  to  the 
members  of  our  Institute  generally,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  By-laws  Committee  specially. 
I  have  not  prepared  a  full  draft  of  a  model  set 
of  by-laws,  including  those  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  which  I  leave  unaltered,  together 
with  the  new  ones  or  alterations  which  1  have 
suggested,  because  I  think  this  should  be  done 
by  the  Committee,  after  full  and  careful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  paper  and  of  all  other  sug¬ 
gestions  which  they  may  receive  from  other 
members  upon  this  important  subject.  It  is 
only  after  collecting  and  considering  the 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  practical  men 
that  any  authority  can  belong  to  a  draft  put 
forward  by  the  Institute.  No  such  authority  is 
for  a  moment  claimed  for  this  paper,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  afford  a  basis  for  discussion. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
-Cojnty  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  M'Dougal), 
Cnairman,  presiding. 

The  London  Water  Bill. — The  Parliamentary 
Committee  reported  at  length  on  the  London 
Water  Bill,  and  remarked  that  while  they  did 
not  propose  to  repeat  the  very  grave  objection 
to  the  scheme  which  they  had  already  laid 
before  the  Council,  yet  the  principle  involved 
in  this  scheme  amounted  to  an  absolute  re¬ 
versal  of  the  existing  system  of  London 
government,  and  they  protested  emphatically 
against  such  a  principle  being  established  on  a 
side  issue,  and  after  having  actually  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Committee  to  which  it  was 
referred. 

Mr.  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  the  Council  had  now  to  consider  how  the 
mischief  threatened  to  London  by  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape  was  to  be  averted. 

Mr.  Dickinson  declared  that  the  forcing 
through  of  the  Bill  would  be  a  discredit  to 
Parliamentary  procedure.  The  London  County 
Council  was  in  the  end  the  only  authority 
which  could  properly  deal  with  the  London 
water  question. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  regretted  that  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  constituted  on  different  lines. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  Report  was 
received. 

Appointment  of  Manager  of  Works. — The 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 
“  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  February  18  last,  an  advertisement 
has  been  issued  inviting  applications  for  the 
appointment  of  Manager  of  Works  at  a  salary 
of  ,1,500/.  a  year.  The  applications  (105  in 
number)  were  in  the  first  instance  considered 
by  the  Works  Committee,  who  have  submitted 
to  us  the  names  of  five  candidates  whom  they 
consider  the  most  suitable  for  the  position,  and 
we  have  ourselves  had  a  personal  interview 
with  those  five  gentlemen,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  decided  to  submit  the  names  of  the 
following  candidates  : — Mr.  George  Hay,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Humphreys,  Mr.  A.  Robertson.  The 
Standing  Order  which  requires  that  we  should 
submit  to  the  Council  the  names  of  three  can¬ 


didates  authorises  us  at  the  same  time  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  candidate  whom  we  think  most  fitted 
for  the  appointment,  and  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  submitting  to  us  the  names  of  the 
five  .  candidates  above  referred  to,  have 
informed  us  that,  in  their  opinion,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Humphreys,  who  is  agent  and  manager  to  a 
large  firm  of  contractors,  is  most  qualified  to 
fill  the  position.  We  have  decided,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Standing  Order  before  men¬ 
tioned,  to  recommend  the  Council  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Works 
Committee,  and  to  appoint  Mr.  Humphreys. 
.  .  .  The  Works  Committee  inform  us  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  salary  attached  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  should  at  present  be  1,200/.  instead  of 
1,500/.,  as  previously  decided  by  the  Council, 
and  in  this  we  concur.  We  therefore  ask  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  February  18 
last  may  be  varied  accordingly.  .  .  .” 

It  was  also  agreed  to  promote  Mr.  A. 
Robertson  to  be  Assistant  Manager  of  Works. 

Escape  from  Fire. — Replying  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Sharp,  Dr.  Longstaff  (Chairman  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee)  said  that  with  regard 
to  the  Avenue  Exchange  of  the  National  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  in  Lime-street,  the  company  oc¬ 
cupied  part  of  the  third  floor  and  the  whole  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  floors.  On  the  fifth  floor, 
used  as  a  trunk-line  exchange,  nine  males  were 
employed  ;  on  the  fourth  floor,  used  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  telephone  exchange,  eighty  females  were 
employed  ;  and  on  the  third  floor  is  a  mess- 
room  and  motor  for  supplying  electricity.  As 
to  the  means  of  escape,  there  is  a  4-ft.  brick- 
enclosed  stone  staircase  in  the  east  angle  of  the 
premises,  connected  with  the  basement,  ground, 
third,  and  fourth  floors  only.  The  doors  to  the 
staircase  were  ordinary  deal  doors.  From  the 
fourth  floor  there  was  a  spiral  iron  staircase  up 
to  the  fifth  floor,  and  a  similar  staircase  down 
the  lighting  area  to  the  third  floor.  A  serious 
matter  was  that  the  windows  on  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  were  fixed  iron  sashes,  and  would 
not  be  available  for  escape.  The  premises  did 
not  appear  to  come  within  the  scope  of  Sec¬ 
tion  14  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
1901,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Council.  The  Council’s  Inspector  was  not 
allowed  to  take  any  measurements  or  make 
any  drawings. 

Answering  further  questions,  Dr.  Longstaff 
said  the  Committee  would  consider  what  could 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  communicating  with 
the  Telephone  Co. 

Proposed  Erection  oj  a  Parcel  Office  at  Union- 
street,  Southwark. — The  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  We  reported  to  the  Council  on  April  30, 1901,  that 
we  had  been  in  communication  with  H.M.  Office  of 
Works  with  reference  to  the  frontage  of  a  proposed 
parcel  office  for  the  General  Post  Office  on  the 
south  side  of  Union-Street,  Gravel-lane,  Southwark, 
between  Orange-street  Board  School  and  Pepper- 
street,  and  extending  back  to  Orange-street,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  exemption  in  favour  of 
the  Crown  contained  in  Section  202  of  the  London 
Building  Act,  1S94,  that  H.M.  Office  of  Works  had 
made  a  proposal  whereby  the  frontage  next  Union- 
street,  which  is  at  present  irregular,  would  be  straight¬ 
ened,  Paviour’s-court,  a  narrow  footway  between 
Union-street  and  Orange-street  closed,  and  Pepper- 
street  and  Orange-street  widened  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  cant  off  the  corner  of  the 
building  next  Union-street,  and  (subject  to  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Post  Office  authori¬ 
ties  being  obtained  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works)  to 
throw  into  the  public  way  and  dedicate  to  the  use 
of  the  public  the  whole  of  the  land  outside  the 
building  where  it  abutted  upon  the  public  way. 
The  proposal  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  satisfactory  one, 
and  we  so  informed  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  We 
also  communicated  particulars  of  our  action  to  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  Council  of  Southwark.  We 
were  subsequently  informed  by  the  Surveyor  to 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  that  the  Borough  Council  re¬ 
fused  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  paving  entailed  by  the 
widening  of  the  streets  in  connexion  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  parcel  office,  and  that  unless  the  Council 
could  induce  the  B  trough  Council  to  alter  its  decision, 
the  matter  would  have  to  be  reconsidered  altogether. 
We  therefore  wrote  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Borough 
Council  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  a 
most  desirable  improvement  would  be  effected  by 
the  widening  of  the  streets  as  proposed,  and  that  it 
was  hoped  the  Borough  Council  would  be  able 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  H.M.  Office  of 
Works  so  that  the  proposals  which  had  been  made 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Council  might  be  carried 
out.  We  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  more  desir¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  exemp¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Crown  contained  in  Section 
202  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  it  was  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  obtain  the  setting  back  of  buildings 
belonging  to  a  Government  Department  to  effect 
desirable  street  improvements,  and  that  every 
obstacle  raised  in  any  particular  case  increased  the  [ 


difficulty.  We  have,  however,  been  informed  in 
reply  that  the  Borough  Council  is  unable  to  depart 
from  its  previous  decision  in  the  matter.  We  very 
much  regret  the  decision  come  to  by  the  Borough 
Council,  and  we  have  communicated  with  the  Im¬ 
provements  Committee  with  a  view  to  their  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  for  the  Council  to  undertake  the  cost  of  the 
paving  entailed  by  the  proposals  of  H.M.  Office  of 
Works.” 

Tube  Railways, — It  was  agreed:— That,  in 
view  of  the  probability  of  proposals  for  tube 
railways  and  other  schemes  for  London  loco¬ 
motion  being  submitted  to  Parliament  next 
Session,  the  Highways  Committee  be  author¬ 
ised  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  view  of  urging 
upon  him  the  desirability  of  the  establishment 
of  some  statutory  authority  to  deal  with  all 
proposals  relative  to  locomotion  in  London.” 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  after  seven 
o’clock. 


VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  Gilbert 
Whyatt,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Grimsby,  the 
following  communication  :— 

At  the  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  on 
the  above  subject,  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ducat,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  May  22,  1902,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  Board  had 
ever  consented  to  a  scheme  of  ventilation  by 
tall  shafts  only  and  the  closing  of  surface 
ventilators  at  street  level.  I  accordingly  sent 
out  to  forty  boroughs  and  eleven  other  Autho¬ 
rities,  where  I  understood  they  had  abandoned 
surface  ventilation,  the  following  three  ques¬ 
tions  : — 

Have  you  abandoned  surface  ventilation  of 
sewers  ? 

If  so,  was  alternate  method  of  ventilation  pro¬ 
vided  by  loan  obtained  under  sanction  of  Local 
Government  Board,  or  out  of  rates  ? 

If  the  former,  did  the  Local  Government  Board 
consent  to  the  surface  ventilators  being  closed,  or 
have  you  closed  them  without  consent  ? 

No  reply  was  received  from  seven  towns. 
From  seven  towns  the  reply  was  that  they  had 
never  abandoned  surface  ventilation,  and  the 
surveyor  of  another  town  desires  that  his  reply 
be  kept  private.  There  remain,  therefore, 
thirty-six  replies  to  be  analysed  and  tabulated. 

In  the  following  four  towns  surface  ventila¬ 
tion  was  never  adopted  : — 


Name. 

Acres. 

Population. 

So,, 

1-  000 

0 

Wigan  . 

In  the  following  twenty-eight  towns  and 
urban  districts  surface  ventilation  has  been 
entirely,  or  is  being  gradually,  abandoned,  out 
of  the  rates,  and,  therefore,  without  consulting 
the  Local  Government  Board  : — 

Acres.  Remarks. 


Basingstoke -  4.T94  ro.coo  Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

Blackpool .  4,344  47,346  Partially,  all  new  man¬ 

holes  have  closed  covers 

Bootle .  1,59°  58,556  In  part. 

Bournemouth  ..  5,850  60,000  Yes,  many  years  ago. 

Chesterfield -  1,338  —  Yes,  in  one  portion  of 

the  town. 

Deal  .  t,iii  ii.ooo  Yes. 

Eastbourne  ....  5,410  43,000  In  some  parts  of  the  town 

Folkestone  ....  2,481  30,694  No  surface  Ventilation. 

Harwich  .  1,870  10,140  In  the  narrow  streets. 

Hastings  .  4,857  68,00a  Yes. 

Henley-on-Tbms.  348  6,500  Yes,  in  all  cases. 

Leicester  .  8,586  220, oco  Yes,  on  all  new  sewers, 


and  on  old  sewers 
wherever  a  complaint 
is  received  and  sanc¬ 
tion  to  erect  a  shaft 
obtained. 


Lewes  (Sussex)  1,024  1 1,245  Yes. 

Lincoln  . .  .  3,891  48,500  Offending  covers  dosed 

on  complaint,  where- 
ever  sanction  to  erect 
a  shaft  is  obtained. 

Maidenhead -  2,123  13,000  Yes,  in  all  streets. 

Norwich  .  7,582  111,728  Yes. 

Penzance  .  472  15,000  Manholes  provided  with 

flap  inlets  to  allow  en¬ 
trance  of  air  only. 

Ramsgate .  2,343  27,586  Practically  only  a  few 

open  covers  left. 

Reading .  5,878  73,895  Not  entirely. 

Swindon  .  4,246  45,000  Yes. 

Tenby  .  735  4,500  Not  entirely. 

Torquay  .  3,879  33,000  Yes. 

Widnes .  3, 039  29,000  Yes. 

Slough  (Bucks)..  —  12,000  Yes. 

Surbiton  ..:...  2,858  15,020  Yes,  some  years  ago. 

Sutton  (Surrey)  1,835  17,100  Yes,  with  the  exception 

of  manholes  where 
decdorising  plant  is 
fixed. 

Tipton  .  2,700  32,000  Not  entirely. 
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Uxbridge(Rurai)  18,500  18,300  Yes,  all  surface  grids  are 
now  closed. 


July  5,  1902.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


(Note— In  some  of  the  foregoing  towns 
works  have  been  carried  out  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they 
appear  again  later.). 

In  the  following  nine  towns  surface  ventila¬ 
tion  has  been  entirely  or  is  being  gradually 
abandoned,  the  cost  being  defrayed  out  of 
loans  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  In  some  cases  the  Board  do  not 
appear  to  have  considered  the  point ;  in  other 
cases  their  consent  was  given. 

The  following  are  the  replies  to  the 
queries  : — 


Whether 


Whether 

consent. 


Brighton  .. 
2,620  acres 
123,478  pop¬ 
ulation. 


Canterbury. . 
3-9 :5  acn  s. 

lation. 

Leicester. . . . 
8,586  acres. 
220,000  pop- 


Partly, 


By  loan  Ventilating 
under  shafts 

sanction 


Norwich .  Yes.  It  con- 

7,582  acres.  stitutes  a 


useless, 

ot  the  unless  the 
Local  surface  venti- 

Govern-  lators  in 

ment  neighbour- 

Board.  hood  were 

removed.  We 
did  not  ask 
the  consent 
of  the  Local 
Government 
Board. 

Never  been  System  of  ventilating  by 
adopted.  tall  upright  shafts  was 
•approved  of  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  some 
forty  years  ago. 

Yes.  On  all  The  Local  Government 
new  sewers.  Board  .have  sanctioned 

scheme  for  new  tributary 
sewers  in  which  all  the 
ventilation  is  effected  by 
tall  shafts. 

On  old  sewers  this  work 
has  been  charged 


nuisance 
dangerous  to 
health  in 
most  cases. 


Scarborough 

2,292  acres. 

38,109  popu¬ 
lation. 

Southend-on- 
Sea  . 

5,172  acres. 

30,0  o  popu¬ 
lation. 

Tenby  .... 

735  acres. 

4,500  popu¬ 
lation. 

Tonbridge  .. 

1,200  acres. 

I?ationP°PU- 


On  r 

I  provide  ....  nothing 
but  standard  ventshafts, 
costs  ot  which  have  been 
included  in  estimates  for 
loans  and  approved. 

By  loan.  No  record. 
They 
probably 
a?ked. 


Yes.  By  loan.  By  co-.ser 

the  Local 

Government 

Board. 

Not  entirely.  By  loan.  Some  have 

been  closed 
without 
sent. 

Yes,  entirely.  Yes.  I  have  relaid  about 
half  the  town  sewerage, 
and  put  in  about  five  miles 
of  other  new  sewers  venti¬ 
lated  by  shafts  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  Local 
Government  Board  out  of 
loan. 


Mare  ....  Not  entirely.  By  loan  for  the  construction 
2o,oco  popu-  of  ventilating  pipes  up 

lation.  the  sides  of  buildings. 

The  general  opinion  as  voiced  in  these 
thirty-six  replies  is  to  the  effect  that  emana 
tions  of  sewer  gas  at  street  level  are  objection¬ 
able  ;  that-in  four  cases  surface  ventilation  was 
never  adopted  ;  that  in  twenty-eight  towns  and 
urban  districts  they  have  closed  them  or  are 
closing  them  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  ;  and 
that  in  certain  other  towns  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  have  definitely  approved  of  such 
closing. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Strand. — (a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  January  21  sanctioning  the  erection  of  certain 
projections  to  a  block  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  No.  36,  Bury-street,  and  Nos.  19  and  21, 
Ryder-street,  St.  James’s,  be  rescinded,  (b)  Four 
two-story  oriel  windows  and  three  balconies  on  the 
eastern  front,  and  two  balconies  on  the  northern 
front  of  a  block  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  No.  36,  Bury-street,  and  Nos.  19  and  2r, 
Ryder-street,  St.  James’s  (Mr.  R.  J.  Worley  for  Mr. 
J.  Beale).— Consent. 

Clapham.— \a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  March  1 1  sanctioning  the  erection  of  twenty- 
seven  houses  with  bay-windows  on  the  south  side 
of  Deauville-road,  Clapham,  be  rescinded.  (6) 
Twenty-seven  houses  with  bay-windows  on  the 
south  side  of  Deauville-road,  Elms-road,  Clapham, 
westward  of  Rodenhurst-road  (Mr.  Kerven  and 
Mr.  H.  Bignold).— Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Wandsworth. — Four  houses,  with  shops  on  the 


ground  floor,  on  the  east  side  of  Strealham  High¬ 
road,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  C.  M.  Quilter  for  Mr.  W. 
Mason). — Consent— 

St.  George ,  Hanovcr-sqtiare. — Four  brick  pilasters 
in  front  of  a  building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  199  to  203, 
Buckingnam  Palace-road  (Mr.  W.  A.  Large  for 
Messrs.  Humphreys,  Limited). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — An  addition  to  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Balham  High-road  (Mr.  W.  N.  Dunn  for  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens).— Consent. 

Chelsea. — A  church  and  school  building  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  King’s-road,  Chelsea  (Rev.  A. 
Rees  for  the  Trustees  of  the  church). — Consent. 

Fulham. — Buildings  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Conan-street  and  south-west  side  of  Edith 'Villas, 
Fulham  (Mr.  W.  Cave). — Consent. 

Brixton.f — One  story  shops  in  front  of  Nos.  1  to 
19  (odd  numbers  only  inclusive),  Brixton-road, 
Brixton,  the  erection  of  four-story  buildings  on  the 
east  side  of  that  street  northward  of  No.  1,  and  also 
the  erection  of  one- story  shops  in  front  of  Nos.  2  to 
48  (even  numbers  only,  inclusive),  Camberwell  Xew- 
road  (Mr.  J.  T.  Woodard  for  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Harry  Hammond  Spencer's  estate). — Refused. 

Fulham. — A  mission  hall  on  the  western  side  of 
Wandsworth  Bridge-road,  to  abut  upomthe  southern 
side  of  Hugon-road,  Fulham  (Messrs.  Z.  King  &  Son 
for  Messrs.  S.  and  R.  W.  Black). — Refused. 

Marylebonc,  East. f — A  bath-room  addition  over  a 
portico  in  front  of  No.  26,  St.  John's  Wood-park, 
St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  Batt  and  Hart  for  Mr.  J. 
Davis)  — Refused. 

Strand  f — A  steel  and  glass  shelter  at  the  entrance 
to  the  buffet  and  grill-room  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
Charing  Cross,  to  overhang  the  footway  of  the 
Strand  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Gordon  Hotels,  Ltd.). 
— Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hampstead. — Re-erection  of  the  City  Arms  beer¬ 
house,  No.  24,  New-end,  Hampstead,  with  the 
external  walls  of  the  new  building  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  Streatley-place  (Mr.  W.  Stewart  for  Messrs. 
Mann,  Crossman,  &  Paulin,  Ltd  ). — Consent. 

Southwark ,  West. — A  warehouse  building  on  the 
east  side  of  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark,  with 
the  external  walls  of  such  building  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  street  (Mr.  F.  D.  Smith  for  Mr.  G.  Newton). 
—  C  msent. 

Poplar. — An  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
the  erection  of  three  blocks  of  dwellings  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  Ann-street  and  the  west  side  of 
Brunswick-road,  Poplar,  respectively',  with  the 
forecourt  fences  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centres  of  the  roadways  of  those  streets, 
was  required  to  be  completed  (Mr.  R.  Robertson 
for  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
of  the  Council). — Consent. 

Hoxtoiif — A  warehouse  at  the  rear  of  No.  97, 
Curtain-road,  Hoxton  (Mr.  R.  Peters  for  Mr.  W.  C. 
Wigg). — Refused. 

Poplar*—  A  two-story  building  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Bowley-street,  Poplar  (Mr.  C.  Dunch  for  Mr. 

J.  Barnet). — Refused. 


fde  of  Sandford-street,  Trundley’s-road,  Deptford 
(Messrs.  Humphreys,  Davies,  &  Co.  for  the  Surrey 
Commercial  Dock  Co.). — Refused. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


Width  of  Way,  Lines  oj  Frontage ,  and 
Projections. 

City. — A  projecting  bay  at  the  Cripplegate  Insli- 
stute,  Golden-lane,  City,  to  abut  upon  Brackley- 
street  (Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond  for  the  Governors  of 
the  Cripplegate  Foundation). — Consent. 

Hampstead.—  An  addition  to  Emmanuel  Church, 
West  Kud-green,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Whitfield  & 
Thomas  for  the  Rev.  E  N.  Sharpe). — Consent. 

Nonfood. — An  addition  to  a  mission-room  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Lowden-road,  Herne-hill,  to  abut 
upon  Heron-road  (Messrs.  Tucker  &  Huntley  for 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Paul’s  Church). 
Consent. 

St.  Patterns,  West. — A  lift  enclosure  at  the  Euston 
Hotel,  Euston-strett.  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  A.  Whitelaw 
for  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co.)  — 
Consent. 

Hackney,  South. f — A  warehouse  building  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  9  and  11,  London-lane,  Mare-street, 
Hackney  (Mr.  W.  A  Lewis  for  Mr.  N.  Fortescue). 

■Refused. 

Southwark,  Wcsl. — A  porch  and  two  bay  windows 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's  Church  Vicarage  House, 
Sumner-street,  Southwark  (Mr.  A.  H.  Ryan-Tenison 
for  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Corbet  and  the  Wardens  and 
Building  Committee  of  the  church). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  oj  Shed. 

Southwark,  West. — An  open  shed  on  the  east  side 
of  Great  Guildford-street,  Southwark  (Mr.  F.  D. 
Smith  for  Mr.  G.  Newton). — Consent. 

Separation  of  Buildings. 

Southwatk,  West. — The  retention  of  an  opening 
at  the  first- floor  level  in  the  party  wall  between 
Nos.  76  and  78,  Southwark-street  (Mr.  B.  H.  Jcn- 
kinson  for  the  Celvicol  Co.,  Ltd.). 

Dwelling-houses  Jpr  Persons  of  the  Working 
Class. 

Depljord. — Dwelling-houses,  to  be  inhabited  by 
perstns  of  the  working  class,  on  a  site  on  the  west 


3llu0trattons. 

.SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

■  HE  illustrations  show  some  of  the  best 
though  not  the  largest  of  this  year’s 
work  in  sculp!  ure  at  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy.  Mr.  Colton’s  “  Crown  of  Love,”  which 
we  regard  as  the  most  important  work  of  the 
year,  has  been  already  illustrated  in  our  pages 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  plaster. 

The  following  are  titles  and  artists’  names  of 
the  works  as  numbered  on  the  plate  : — 

1.  “  Fairy  Tales  ”  :  statuette— Mr.  F.  M.  Taub- 
man. 

.  “A  Sunflower  ’:  bust — Mr.  Andrea  C.  Luc- 
chesi. 

3.  “A  Little  Spirit  of  Dreams  ”  :  Miss  Esther  M. 
Moore. 

4.  “Baptismal  Font”  :  Mr.  Albert  H.  Hodge. 

5.  “  Askos  and  Kylikes  ”  :  Mr.  Oliver  Wheatley. 

6.  “  Design  for  Bronze  Sundial  ’’ :  Miss  Florence 
H.  Steele. 

7.  “  Boy  and  Bear-cubs  ’’ :  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan,  A.R.A. 
We  also  give  a  separate  illustration  of  the 
ideal  bust  by  Mr.  A.  C.  White,  under  the  title 
“  Isabella,”  for  which  there  was  not  space  in 
the  lithograph  plate. 

The  works  illustrated  were  all  commented 
on  in  the  article  on  “  Sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ’’  in  our  issue  of  May  31;  so  we 
need  not  add  further  remarks  here.  We  have 
to  thank  all  the  sculptors  named  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  us  photographs  of  their 
works. 


PROPOSED  TOWN  HALL,  HARROGATE. 

The  buildings  have  been  disposed  on  the 
site  in  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  accommodation 
specified  to  be  cn  the  ground  floor  being  so 
placed,  as  also  are  the  principal  rooms  of  the 
Free  Library.  The  latter  portion  of  the  scheme 
has  been  treated  as  entirely  separate,  with  its 
own  main  entrance  from  Victoria-avenue. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Town  Hall  is 
from  Station  Parade,  subsidiary  entrances 
being  provided  from  Raglan-street.  The  plans 
are  sufficiently  explicit  to  render  a  detailed 
description  superfluous,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  main  consideration  has  been  the  con¬ 
centration  of  departments,  and  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  corridors.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  business  departments 
are  entered  either  from  the  lower  or  upper 
hall,  and  are  accessible  without  passing  apy 
other  rooms. 

The  Council  Chamber,  Mayor's  Parlour,  and 
committee-rooms  are  approached  by  a  corridor, 
or  gallery,  lighted  from  above  and  designed  on 
lines  which  would  lend  themselves  well  to 
public  purposes.  The  whole  of  this  department 
is  entirely  self-contained,  and  has  been  placed 
in  convenient  relation  to  the  offices  of  the  Town 
Clerk.  Subsidiary  offices,  heating  chamber, 
&c.,  are  placed  in  the  basement,  with  separate 
and  direct  entrances,  and  are  well  lighted  by 
windows  above  the  ground  level,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  areas. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  subway  be  constructed 
under  the  roadway  in  Raglan-street,  connect¬ 
ing  the  police-station  with  the  court.  This 
does  not  appear  to  present  any  difficulties,  and 
would  be  a  most  desirable  arrangement  for  the 
passage  of  prisoners  from  ihe  police -station  to 
the  dock. 

The  free  library  has  been  arranged  so  as  to 
insure  ease  in  working  and  perfect  supervision 
with  a  minimum  staff.  The  accommodation 
provided  is  as  follows  : — 

Lending  Library. — About .  17,000  volumes, 
which  number  might  be  very  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  the  addition  of  galleries  if  desired. 

Reading  Room. — Sixty-six  readers  at  maga¬ 
zine  tables ;  eighty  readers  at  newspaper 
stands  ;  total,  146. 

Reference  Library. — Twenty-four  readers. 
About  8,000  volumes.  Additional  book  stores 
might  be  erected  if  desired  over  the  reading- 
room. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  are  as 
follows  The  elevations  to  be  faced  with 
stone  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the  many 
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excellent  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood- 
The  sloping  roofs  to  be  covered  with  green 
slates,  and  the  flat  roofs  constructed  of  concrete 
and  covered  with  asphalte.  The  whole  of  the 
floors  to  be  of  fireproof  construction.  The 
finished  floors  in  the  offices,  Free  Library,  &c., 
would  be  of  wood  blocks,  and  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  -  rooms,  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Council 
Chamber,  &c.,  of  oak.  The  entrance  hall, 
Council  gallery,  &c.,  would  be  paved  with 
marble  slabs.  The  walls  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour 
and  the  Council  Chamber  to  be  panelled  in 
wainscot  ;  in  which  material  the  whole  of  the 
fittings  of  the  court  would  be  made.  The 
columns  and  pilasters  in  the  entrance  hall, 
Council  gallery,  and  Council  Chamber  to  be  of 
Devonshire  marble.  Modelled  plaster  would 
be  used  in  the  ceilings  of  the  principal  rooms 
and  corridors. 

The  Council  Chamber,  police-court,  and 
reading-room  are  proposed  to  be  treated  on  the 
“  Plenum  "  principle.  The  inlets  are  placed 
about  8  ft.  above  the  floors,  and  the  outlets 
at  the  floor  level.  This  method  has  been 
found  to  produce  most  satisfactory  results 
in  rooms  which  become  crowded  at  times. 
The  remaining  portions  of  the  building  would 
be  heated  by  ventilating  radiators,  extraction 
being  by  flues  carried  up  in  the  chimney 
stacks.  Low-pressure  hot  water  is  proposed  as 
the  heating  medium.  All  the  principal  rooms 
are  provided  with  open  fireplaces  in  addition. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  have  received 
due  attention,  and  all  conveniences  are  placed 
on  outside  walls  with  direct  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  possible  they  have  been 
grouped  round  the  internal  areas,  thus  greatly 
simplifying  the  drainage  system.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  treatment  has  been  kept  extremely 
simple,  dignity  and  breadth  having  been 
aimed  at  rather  than  elaboration  of  detail. 

The  following  is  a  calculation  of  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  design  :  903,000  cubic  feet  at 
iod.  =  37,625/.  Upper  part  of  tower,  17.000 
cubic  feet  at  2s.  6d.  =  2,125/.  Total  39,750 /. 

This  amount  should  be  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  building  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 


being  calculated  on  Ihe  same  basis  as  work  of 
a  similar  character  executed  by  the  author. 

_ _  H.  T.  Hare. 

COMPETITIONS. 

The  Liverpool  Cathedral.— The  30th 
ult.  was  the  last  day  for  the  reception  of  de¬ 
signs  for  the  cathedral  to  be  erected  on  St. 
James’s  Mount,  Liverpool,  but  the  dislocation 
of  railway  and  postal  arrangements  consequent 
on  the  Coronation  holidays  caused  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Cathedral  Building  Committee  to  extend 
the  time  until  July  2.  Designs  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  from  the  United  States  and  some  cities 
of  Europe. 

- 1  i - 

JBoofts. 

Tin  Principles  of  Planning :  An  Analytical 

Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Architects  and  Others. 

By  Percy  L.  Marks.  London  :  B.  T. 

Batsford.  1901. 

■  N  the  art  and  science  of  planning  is 
comprehended  much  of  the  best 
part  of  architecture,  and  Mr.  Marks 
has  chosen  a  highly  interesting  topic.  The 
subject  has  been  often  dealt  with  before, 
but  usually  under  special  aspects  ;  this  is  a 
book  which  treats  of  it  as  a  whole,  com¬ 
prehensively  and  yet  minutely.  Fulness  of 
detail  is  not,  however,  throughout  the  work 
commensurate  with  fulness  of  scope.  Mr. 
Marks  aspires  to  teach  “the  whole  duty  of 
man,”  as  concerns  planning,  in  100  pages. 
So  it  is  no  great  blame  to  him  to  say  that  it  is 
easy  to  note  many  omissions,  or  that  he  lays 
himself  open  at  many  points  to  the  just  criti¬ 
cism  of  specialists. 

PracMcal  architecture  has  become  so  com¬ 
plex  that  a  fully  satisfactory  guide  to  the 
detailed  planning  of  all  classes  of  buildings 
could  onlv  be  composed  by  a  committee  of 
experts.  But  for  a  single-handed  attempt  to 


grapple  with  such  a  widely-extending  subject, 
the  author  of  “  Principles  of  Planning  ”  has 
really  done  very  well.  His  range  of  interests 
is  wide  ;  his  choice  of  matter  judicious. 
Labour  he  has  clearly  not  stinted,  and  his 
success  in  arranging  the  large  amount  of 
material  which  he  has  collected  is  worthy  of 
much  praise.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
book  is  a  series  of  examples  of  various  modern 
types  of  buildings,  gathered  from  the  work  of 
many  living  or  recently  deceased  architects, 
and  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  their 
respective  purposes.  Under  the  same  head¬ 
ings  the  author  discusses  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  each  particular  class  of  building, 
regularly  dividing  his  remarks  into  advice  on 
“essential  features  ”  and  on  “requisite  accom¬ 
modation.”  The  distinction  here  drawn  is,  as 
Mr.  Marks  himself  confesses,  a  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  one  to  follow  out  consistently  ;  it 
results  in  confusion  caused  by  the  overlapping 
of  what  one  person  might  call  “  requisite 
accommodation,”  with  what  another  might 
equally  well  describe  as  “  essential  features.” 
Probably  the  author’s  own  intention  would  be 
better  served  if  he  were  to  alter  his  method 
slightly,  directing  the  attention  of  students, 
firstly,  to  the  qualities  desirable  in  each  build¬ 
ing  according  to  its  special  object ;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  accommodation  which  it 
should  afford,  together,  of  course,  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  accommodation.  A  few  items 
taken  at  random  from  this  chapter  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  : — 
Abattoir,  art  galleries,  artisans’  dwellings, 
assize  courts ;  market,  municipal  buildings, 
museum,  music-hall,  Palace  (Royal),  Parliament 
houses,  police-court  and  station,  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Some  of  the  plans  which  illustrate 
this  section  are  of  the  author's  own  design, 
and  show  very  close  attention  to  detail  as  well 
as  great  ingenuity  in  contrivance.  What 
faults  they  have  may  be  traced  to  a  certain 
over-ingeniousness  which  purposely  avoids  the 
obvious  and  revels  in  forced  “  quaintness  ”  of 
arrangement.  This  certainly  has  the  merit  of 
catching  the  eye,  but  at  the  same  time  suggests 
the  reflection  that  there  is  after  all  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  the  symmetry  and  simplicity 
which  Mr.  Marks  appears — though  he  does  not 
exactly  say  so — rather  to  despise. 

The  question  of  “aspect  ”  is  next  considered. 
Mr.  Marks  appears  to  be  sound  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  securing  an  appropriate  aspect 
for  every  sort  of  room  and  building  ;  but  as 
demands  for  “  prospect”  so  often  have  to  be 
closely  weighed  against  considerations  of 
“  aspect  "  alone,  with  the  result  that  actual 
planning  is  usually,  except  in  ideal  situations,  a 
compromise  between  their  rival  claims,  he 
would  have  done  better  to  treat  of  “prospect  ” 
in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  intimate  relation  to 
“aspect,”  instead  of,  as  he  has  done,  relegating 
it  to  the  end  of  a  later  miscellaneous  chapter, 
entitled  “  Roominess,  Furniture  Requirements, 
Prospect.” 

The  remaining  chapters  are,  in  the  order  of 
the  book,  devoted  to  “  Privacy  and  Seclusion,” 
which  the  author  rightly  explains  must  not  be 
taken  as  convertible  terms — “  Grouping," 
“Staircases  and  Miscellaneous  Features” — 
wherein  is  described,  of  course,  as  a  warning, 
a  truly  remarkable  staircase,  “  with  ioi  in. 
risers,  7  in.  or  8  in.  treads,  and  a  width  of  not 
more  than  18  in.  (memory  suggests  that  this 

was  14  in . )  which  consisted  largely  of 

winding  steps,"  and  where  also  the  author 
strongly  denounces  the  modern  fashion  of  con¬ 
structing  “ingle-nooks”  in  ordinary  houses; 
and  “  Economy”  ;  concluding  with  “  Design  in 
Relation  to  Plan.” 

The  advice  given  on  all  these  matters  cannot 
be  said  to  be  distinguished  by  any  special 
originality,  but  it  is  at  least  generally  unim¬ 
peachable,  and  should  be  very  useful  to  begin¬ 
ners.  Indeed,  there  is  not  much  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  which  calls  for  discussion,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  last  one,  and  to  this  a  good  dea 
more  space  might  well  have  been  devoted.  As 
it  is,  there  are  only  four  and  a  half  pages  and 
a  couple  of  small  diagrams  of  rather  trivial 
character,  to  make  up  what  should  be  the  most 
interesting  chapter  of  the  book.  Possibly  the 
author  has  been  restrained  by  fear  of  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  becoming  garrulous  on 
such  an  attractive  subject ;  but  in  a  book  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  one,  such  reticence  is  not 
only  misplaced,  it  is  positively  disappointing. 
The  reader  naturally  expects  to  find,  when  he 
comes  to  this  chapter,  a  full  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  important  questions  so  lightly 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Marks,  and  the  crown  of  the 
work  seems  wanting.  It  is  also  matter  for 
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regret  that  careless  writing — a  defect  from 
which  (in  spite  of  many  attempts  at  “  fine  ” 
and  “smart”  writing)  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  suffers  greatly  —  should  in  this 
chapter  be  so  prominent.  “  It  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  question  merely  of  sym- 
/  metry  or  ametry  (sic!)"  is  possibly  the 
1  most  culpable  instance  ;  but  objection  must  be 
i  taken  even  to  the  opening  sentence.  “  The 
word  ‘  design  ’  is  used  in  the  limited  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  art  qualities  displayed  in  the 
elevations.”  Here,  apart  from  all  question  as 
to  whether  an  architect  ought  to  think  of 
“design  ”  exclusively  in  this  sense,  the  use  of 
“  art  ’’  as  an  adjective  is  ugly  and  unjustifiable 
slang,  which  one  would  not  expect  to  meet 
outside  the  range  of  drapers’  advertisements 
and  the  like. 

The  most  valuable  quality  of  this  book  is  its 
suggestiveness.  It  makes  the  reader  thin  c  ; 
and  even  if  the  author’s  style  is  less  charac¬ 
terised  by  lucidity  than  might  be  wished,  the 
occasional  obscurity  of  his  wording  compels 
all  the  closer  attention.  Mr.  Marks  has  not 
produced  an  exhaustive  treatise,  but  certainly 
i  a  stimulating  one  ;  by  arranging  and  criti- 

!  rising  so  many  examples,  both  real  and 
imaginary,  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  plan¬ 
ning,  he  has  done  good  service  in  bringing 
many  important  considerations  to  the  notice  of 
j  students  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
j  overlooked  ;  and  he  has  provided  every  archi¬ 
tect  with  material  for  reflection. 


School  Architecture:  A  General  Treatise  for 
■  the  Use  of  Architects  and  Others.  By 
Edmund  March  Wheelwright.  Boston 
(U.S.A.)  :  Rogers  &  Manson.  1901. 

It  is  so  long  since  the  publication  of  our  only 
text-book  on  this  subject,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson’s 
“  School  Architecture.”  (which  dates  from  1874), 
that  the  dearth  of  more  recent  information  has 
often  been  noticed  with  surprise.  Some 
amount  of  interest,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be 
aroused  by  the  appearance  of  an  entirely  new 
work,  which  bears  the  same  title  as  Mr. 
Robson’s  classic  treatise.  This  fresh  addition 
to  the  scanty  literature  of  school-building  is, 
however,  so  exclusively  American  in  concep¬ 
tion,  and  American  views  of  education  are,  to 
judge  from  this  book,  so  very  different  from 
our  own,  that  it  has  little  value  for  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  English  architects.  At  first  sight  Mr. 
Wheelwright’s  imposing-looking  volume  might 
easily  be  taken  for  what  a  good  many  people 
have  been  wanting — a  comprehensive  guide  to 
all  that  belongs  to  the  special  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  schools.  But  closer  examination 
reveals  the  disappointing  fact  that  the  author  is 
unable  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  any  other  kind  of 
school  being  necessary  or  desirable  beyond  the 
particular  type  which  we  know  as  “  Board 
schools.”  Himself  the  official  architect  of  a 
large  American  city,  no  system  of  education 
seems  to  be  worthy  in  his  eyes  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration — seems,  indeed,  worth  any  but  the 
most  casual  and  slighting  mention — except  that 
of  day  schools  “operated”  (as  he  elegantly 
phrases  it)  by  municipal  bodies.  Schools  of 
this  character  have,  of  course,  their  proper 
place  in  the  educational  system  of  every  nation, 
but  are  with  us  usually  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  mere  makeshift  provided  byicharity — 01 
policy — for  the  children  of  those  who  cannot, 
or  will  not,  pay  for  a  better  sort  of  training. 

There  is  also  another  fundamental  difference 
between  Mr.  Wheelwright’s  way  of  looking  at 
a  school  and  that  of  most  English,  and  even 
of  some  American,  architects.  We,  and  also 
several  of  the  author's  fellow-countrymen  (as 
may  be  seen  from  their  works  illustrated  in 
this  book),  are  accustomed  to  a  well-understood 
type  of  design  as  appropriate  to  schools  of 
every  rank.  In  whatever  style  or  fashion  an 
English  architect  works  there  is  a  particular 
feeling  with  which  he  approaches  the  design¬ 
ing  of  school  buildings,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  one  cannot  easily  recognise  a 
school  wherever  one  may  find  it.  But  the 
schools  built  by  Mr.  Wheelwright  (a  good 
many  of  which  are  illustrated  here),  and  by 
several  other  American  architects  whose 
work  he  appears  specially  to  admire,  are 
in  outside  appearance  quite  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  ordinary  office,  light  manufactory, 
or  warehouse  buildings.  Many  of  these 
designs  irresistibly  recall  the  average  block  of 
mercantile  buildings  in  Queen  Victoria-street 
or  Cannon-street,  and  are  much  inferior  in 
architectural  quality  to  many  a  warehouse  in 
the  streets  of  Manchester.  Huge  “  teaching 
mills”  i<  all  that  they  seem  to  suggest.  The 
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type  of  building  which  is  thoroughly  “  scholas¬ 
tic,”  and  yet  not  remote  from  “  domestic,"  in 
character  is  not  indeed  unknown  in  the  United 
States — as  some  very  pleasing  instances  even 
in  this  collection  witness — but  is  apparently 
a  rare  exception.  A  large  portion,  too,  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  schools  of  various 
European  countries,  and  here  again  those  of 
the  factory  type  form  the  majority  of  those 
selected  for  illustration. 

Apart  from  these  limitations,  this  book  is  ably 
put  together  and  is  very  well  produced.  It 
contains  an  ample  model  specification  for  an 
American  school,  and  has  a  good  index.  Its 
encyclopaedic  title  even  may,  quite  possibly, 
appear  to  Americans  to  be  justified  by  its  con¬ 
tents,  though  to  Englishmen  a  book  styled  a 
“  general  treatise  on  school  architecture  ” 
which  ignores  every  kind  of  boarding  school, 
small  or  great,  all  private  schools,  and  all 
“  public  schools”  in  the  English  acceptation  of 
the  term,  seems,  to  say  the  least,  inadequate,  if 
not  paradoxical.  There  is  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  mere  “  instruction  ”  which 
is  all  that  the  institutions  described  here  are 
capable  of  giving,  and  the  real  “  education  ’’ 
which  we  generally  associate  with  the  word 
“school.”  It  would  be  a  bad  day  for  this 
country  when  all  the  educational  traditions 
which  have  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  making 
of  our  national  character  were,  in  senseless 
imitation  of  Continental  and  American  methods, 
levelled  down  to  a  uniform,  mechanical  system 
of  “  teaching  mills,”  however  expensively 
erected  and  equipped.  But  that  time  has  not 
come,  and,  meanwhile,  the  way  is  still  open  for 
an  author  who  will  dtal  fully  and  thoroughly 
with  school  building,  giving  to  “  school  ”  the 
whole  meaning  so  long  attached  to  the  word 
in  England. 


The  City  of  St.  Alban  :  Its  Abbey  and  its  Sur¬ 
roundings.  By  Chas.  H.  Ashdown.  The 
Homeland  Association,  Ltd.  1902. 

This  forms  No.  21  of  the  series  of  handbooks 
published  by  the  Homeland  Association,  uni¬ 
form  in  style  and  size  with  others  already 
noticed  in  these  pages.  It  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  dealing  with  the  Abbey 
church  and  town,  and  the  second  with  some  of 
the  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
St.  Albans  is  within  such  easy  reach  of  London 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  suggest  in  these  days 
of  easy  and  rapid  transit  that  it  was  not  well 
known,  or  that  the  picturesque  country  that 
surrounds  it  was  not  often  visited.  A  useful 
list,  however,  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cyclist,  and  a  capital  map  is  inserted  in  the 
pocket  at  the  end  of  the  book,  reproduced  from 
the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  guide  is  very  fully 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  photographs 
and  pen-and-ink  drawings.  The  latter  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  merit  ;  perhaps  among  the  best  are 
the  street  views  in  St.  Albans  and  one  of  a  house 
at  Water  End,  near  Wheathampstead.  The 
photographs  include  a  picturesque  one  of  the 
market  place  and  lower  part  of  the  clock- 
tower  ;  a  quaint  bracket  from  French  Row  is 
also  given.  The  author  on  p.  12  refers  to 
the  “  Five  Sisters  ”  of  St.  Albans,  and  it  is  only 
on  p.  21  that  in  another  paragraph  given  to 
the  same  subject  the  reader  learns  that  they 
are  modern,  and  that  “black  felt”  has  been 
introduced,  so  that  the  “  tallest  lancet  in 
England  ”  shall  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
“stature”  as  the  others.  In  spite  of  the 
terrible  havoc  that  has  been  wrought  there  is 
still  a  mine  of  wealth  in  architectural  detail  in 
the  building,  and  the  handbook  under  notice 
will  for  the  most  part  be  found  a  useful  guide 
to  its  points  of  interest,  and  to  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  within  a  radius  of  about  six 
miles. 


History  o,  Sepulchral  Cross  Slabs.  By  K.  E. 

Styan.  London  :  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

1902. 

The  author  of  this  octavo  volume  quotes  a 
number  of  authorities  on  the  subject  in  his 
preface,  and  in  the  general  arrangement  of  his 
book  he  appears  to  have  followed  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  who,  in  1849, 
published  a  well-known  book.  A  good  deal  of 
time  has  undoubtedly  been  spent  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  work — the  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  it  has  been  “  the  work  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years,  and  over  each  slab 
the  greatest  accuracy  in  drawing  has  been 
carried  out,  due  proportions  and  minuteness  of 
detail  being  specially  desired  ” — but  it  seems 
a  pity  that  all  this  time  and  trouble  should 
not  have  been  expended  more  largely  on 
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examples  that  have  not  already  been  published. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  these  memorials 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  that  are  not 
well  known,  and,  although  in  some  instances 
beautiful  examples  are  here  illustrated,  the 
majority  are  somewhat  lacking  in  interest,  and 
in  almost  every  case  the  drawings  suffer  from 
a  superabundance  of  cross  hatching  and 
shading.  There  is  also  no  scale  on  the  draw¬ 
ings.  The  examples  have  not  been  placed  in 
chronological  order,  and  for  a  curious  reason — 
“  for  the  simple  purpose  of  destroying  any 
chance  of  monotony  that  might  arise  were  all 
the  examples  of  one  treatment  to  be  placed 
side  by  side."  To  the  reader  and  student 
anxious  to  learn  by  the  comparison  of  examples 
the  various  characteristics  of  each  period, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  the  form 
and  elaboration  of  the  crosses  on  these 
memorials,  this  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  is  most  irritating,  being  somewhat  in¬ 
creased  by  the  absence  of  the  name  of  place 
under  each  slab,  necessitating  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  list  of  illustrations  at  the  beginning. 
Notes  are  given  on  the  history  of  these 
memorials  in  general,  their  treatment,  symbols, 
&c.,  and  some  examples  are  illustrated  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  drawn  from  Mr.  Cutts’  book 
already  referred  to.  In  the  list  of  authorities 
quoted  in  the  preface  occurs  Collins'  “  History 
of  Somerset”:  this  should,  of  course,  be 
Collin  son's. 


Paint  and  Colour  Mixing :  A  Practical  Hand¬ 
book  jor  Painters ,  Decorators ,  and  all  -who 

have  to  mix  Colours.  By  Arthur  Seymour 

Jennings.  London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd. 

1902. 

This  is  a  useful  book  of  ninety-four  pages 
dealing  with  the  practical  part  of  the  art  of 
colour  mixing  and  painting.  It  contains  little 
information  regarding  colour  theory  or  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  different  pig¬ 
ments,  but  instructions  are  given  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  almost  every  conceivable  shade  of 
colour  by  mixing  together  certain  of  the 
simpler  pigments.  The  book  also  contains 
useful  hints  on  painting,  and  on  the  selection 
and  preservation  of  brushes. 

In  a  few  instances  the  information  given 
with  regard  to  a  colour  might  with  advantage 
be  considerably  amplified.  All  that  the  author 
considers  necessary  to  state  about  “  scarlet 
red,”  for  example,  is  that  “  This  is  bought 
ready  made.  It  is  the  name  given  to  the 
brightest  of  the  oxide  paints."  Even  the 
practical  painter  might  be  taught  something 
more  than  this. 

The  book  (contains  several  plates  showing 
specimens  of  the  different  colours.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  recognised  the  impossibility  of 
selecting  names  for  his  colours  which  will  give 
universal  satisfaction,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
agreement  exists  even  among  colour  makers  as 
to  the  name  to  be  given  to  any  particular  shade 
of  colour.  He  obtained  colour  cards  from  all 
the  leading  paint  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  some  from  abroad,  and  then  com¬ 
pared  them.  It  was  found  that  identical  shades 
of  colour  were  sold  under  a  great  variety  of 
names,  and  an  interesting  portion  of  Mr. 
Jennings's  book  is  a  list  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names  given  to  each  colour.  Thus 
a  certain  shade  of  green  is  sold  by  different 
manufacturers  as  Venetian  green,  Imperial 
French  green,  light  green,  shamrock  green, 
bright  green,  mountain  green,  middle  green, 
and  engine  green  ;  while  a  certain  shade  of 
brown  is  known  by  the  following  names: — 
Acorn  brown,  umber,  dark  oak,  dark  brown, 
light  brown,  dark  Indian  brown,  chestnut 
brown,  middle  chocolate,  and  Portland  brown. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  paints  and 
painting,  and  have  not  the  inclination  or 
sufficient  leisure  to  study  the  science  of  the 
subject  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  secure  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Jennings’s  little  book. 


Notes  on  the  Construction  and  Working  of 
Pumps.  By  Edward  C.  R.  Marks, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.  Manchester: 
The  Technical  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  1902. 
At  first  sight,  this  book  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  a  collation  of  descriptive  matter  and 
illustrations  from  the  catalogues  of  various 
pump-makers,  with  three  or  four  introductory 
chapters  stating  some  simple  facts  affecting  the 
construction  and  use  of  pumps  generally. 
More  careful  perusal  will  show  that  although 
the  author  relies  very  largely  upon  commercial 
prospectuses  for  his  facts  and  data,  there  is  a 
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fair  amount  of  original  matter  serving  to  con¬ 
nect  the  quotations  and  to  make  clear  many 
points  connected  with  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  pumps  described.  Represen¬ 
tative  examples  of  nearly  all  the  leading  types 
are  mentioned,  and  those  who  may  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  select  pumps  in  the  course  of  business 
or  of  professional  practice  will  find  the  volume 
a  convenient  and  useful  book  of  reference. 


Modern  Gas  and  Oil  Engines.  By  Frederick 
Grover,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.  Third 
Edition.  Manchester  :  The  Technical  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Ltd.  1902. 

The  present  edition  of  Mr.  Grover’s  practical 
treatise  on  internal  combustion  engines  includes 
additions  of  a  kind  to  which  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  devoted  by  designing  and  experi¬ 
mental  engineers.  There  are  new  chapters 
relating  to  gas-engine  efficiency,  and  to  the 
application  of  temperature-entropy  (6  <p)  dia¬ 
grams  thereto.  The  results  of  experiments 
conducted  by  the  author  on  the  explosion  pres¬ 
sures  of  acetylene  and  air  are  recorded,  and 
also  the  results  of  various  tests  carried  out  by 
him  at  various  times.  This  fresh  matter  comes 
as  a  welcome  addition  to  a  work  whose  value 
is  already  appreciated  by  practical  engineers. 


Correspondence. 

PERMEABLE  WALLS. 

Sir, — Your  Note  in  last  issue,  p.  632,  under  this 
heading,  concludes  thus  :  “  The  employment  of 
reasonably  porous  building  materials  is  clearly  cal¬ 
culated  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
atmospheric  condition  of  a  dwelling  house  or  other 
building.”  This  suggests  permeable  brick  walls  as 
air  filters.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  filtering 
materials  when  in  a  few  years  they  are  fouled  and 
poisoned  ?  Your  water  filter  you  can  cleanse  and 
otherwise  deal  with,  but  when  your  porous  walls 
are  dirty  nothing  short  of  rebuilding  will  avail. 
True  it  is  that  a  good  deal  is  to  be  said  for  and 
against  impermeable  linings  to  walls,  whether  of 
cement  or  otherwise,  but  that  i9  not  for  this  letter. 

Arthur  Harstox. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

I .  —  I NTROD  I'CTION. 

HE  progress  effected  by  the  civilised 
world  during  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and 
in  tne  application  of  that  knowledge 
to  practical  purposes,  resulted  in  the  creation 
and  rapid  development  of  many  new  industries 
directly  connected  with  the  art  of  construction, 
and  led  to  some  noteworthy  changes  in  build¬ 
ing  practices.  It  appears  most  probable, 
moreover,  that  the  discoveries  of  the  present 
century  and  the  altered  conditions  of  life  will 
be  the  cause  of  changes  even  more  remark¬ 
able. 

The  manufacture  of  comparatively  cheap 
wrought  iron,  steel,  plate  glass,  and  Portland 
cement  in  unlimited  quantities,  which  pro¬ 
duced  so  great  a  change  in  the  majority  of 
buildings  erected  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  eighteenth, 
century,  was  rendered  possible  only  by 
material  advances  in  chemical  knowledge,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  chemist  with  the 
constructive  engineer. 

Many  branches  of  science  are  concerned  with 
the  operations  of  the  modern  builder,  but  it  is 
the  work  of  the  chemist  which  is  most  strongly 
in  evidence.  The  tendency  of  the  industrial 
chemist  is  to  produce  artificial  building  stones 
cheaper,  stronger,  and  more  uniform  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  composition  than  those  of  natural 
formation  ;  to  supply  artificial  roofing  materials 
more  useful  than  slate  ;  to  transform  inflam¬ 
mable  timber  into  fireproof  material  ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  metal  cores  for  piers  which  would  other¬ 
wise  collapse  ;  and,  in  brief,  to  revolutionise 
constructive  practices  and  create  new  standards 
of  strength. 

The  new  architecture  resulting  from  the  un¬ 
stinted  application  of  the  most  recent  products 
of  the  manufacturing  chemist  is  best  seen  in 
the  “  sky-scraper  ”  of  the  United  States.  We  may 
regret  its  advent,  and  fail  to  admire  its  impres¬ 
sive  ugliness,  but  it  is  useless  to  ignore  its 
utility. 


The  multiplicity  of  the  materials  used  in 
modern  construction  and  the  great  reliance 
placed  upon  them  render  it  more  and  more 
imperative  that  the  architect  and  builder 
should  be  familiar  with  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  each  when  placed  under  those 
conditions  to  which  it  is  liable  to  be  subjected 
in  practice.  Such  knowledge  cannot  be 
properly  acquired  without  at  least  an  elemen¬ 
tary  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  such  as  is  now 
acquired  by  youths  at  all  technical  schools 
during  the  first  year's  course  of  study.  In  the 
present  series  of  papers  the  chemistry  of 
building  materials  will  be  discussed  as  simply 
as  possible,  but  only  those  having  some 
practical  knowledge  of  chemical  science  can 
expect  to  find  the  papers  of  much  service  or 
interest. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  materials 
that  chemistry  is  concerned  with  the  work 
of  the  builder.  The  decay  of  stone,  the 
setting  of  mortar  and  cements,  the  drying  of 
paints,  and  the  corrosion  of  metals  are  all  the 
results  of  chemical  action  ;  and  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  analytical  chemistry  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  builder  to  estimate  correctly  the 
commercial  value  of  his  materials,  or  to  detect 
the  presence  of  adulterants  or  deleterious 
impurities  upon  the  absence  of  which  his 
reputation  for  good  work  is  dependent. 

Few  architects  or  builders  have  sufficient 
leisure  to  enable  them  to  become  proficient 
chemists,  and  all  important  analytical  work 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
professional  analyst.  But  every  student  of 
building  construction  should  acquire  sufficient 
chemical  knowledge  to  render  comprehensible 
the  behaviour,  under  various  natural  conditions, 
of  all  the  materials  commonly  used  by  builders, 
and  to  enable  him  to  apply  those  simple 
chemical  tests  which  can  in  many  cases  be 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  common 
adulterants. 

The  Constrtictivc  and  Destructive  Action  of 
Air  and  Water. — Air  and  water  are  universally 
utilised  by  the  builder  for  the  purposes  of  con¬ 
struction  ;  yet  these  same  agents  are  ceaselessly 
engaged  in  ruthlessly  destroying  the  work  he 
has  accomplished. 

Air  is  utilised,  for  example,  for  hardening 
mortar,  seasoning  timber,  drying  painted  sur¬ 
faces,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  ;  while 
water  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  for  the  production  of  mortar,  and  in  the 
utilisation  of  cement.  Before,  however,  a 
building  is  completed  the  atmosphere,  in  its 
condition  of  perpetual  motion,  has  begun  its 
work  of  destruction.  Perpetually  buffeting 
the  walls,  it  gradually  pulverises  and  carries 
away  the  solid  material  in  fine  grains.  But  the 
destructive  action  of  the  air  would  be  slight  in 
all  countries  not  subject  to  violent  hurricanes 
if  it  were  not  aided  by  the  action  of  water  in 
the  form  of  rain.  No  material  yet  discovered 
or  manufactured  can  resist  the  action  of  water 
allowed  to  fall  upon  it  from  a  distance.  Iron, 
granite,  and  slate  are  all  worn  away  in  the 
course  of  time  by  the  impact  of  drops  of 
water. 

The  mechanical  force  of  falling  water  is 
per  se  irresistible,  but  it  is  not  merely  by 
mechanical  action  that  rain-water  destroys 
buildings.  The  atmosphere  always  contains 
gaseous  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  readily  dis¬ 
solved  by  rain-water.  The  rain-water  solution 
of  carbon  dioxide  has  acid  properties,  and  is 
capable  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  compact  lime¬ 
stone  or  forms  a  constituent  of  hardened 
mortar  or  cement.  The  insoluble  carbonate  of 
lime  is  converted  into  bicarbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  soluble.  Each  shower  of  rain,  there¬ 
fore,  converts  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  into  bicarbonate,  and  carries  it  down  to 
the  earth  in  solution.  If  all  the  rain-water 
which  trickles  down  the  brick  walls  of  a  build¬ 
ing  could  be  collected  and  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness,  a  residue  would  be  obtained  which  would 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  (the  bicarbonate  is 
reconverted  into  carbonate  when  the  solution 
evaporates  to  dryness)  dissolved  from  the 
joints  by  the  rain,  together  with  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  sand  and  brickdust  which  had  been 
carried  down  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
water. 

Nearly  all  of  the  other  materials  used  for 
building  are  also  prejudicially  affected  by  the 
joint  attack  of  air  and  water,  the  action  being 
usually  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical. 

Where  the  annual  rainfall  is  small,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
atmosphere  is  much  less  destructive  than  in 
more  humid  climates.  The  pyramids,  which 


have  stood  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  desert,  would  disintegrate 
rapidly  if  transported  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  London  or  New  York.  The 
obelisk  on  the  Thames  Embankment  known 
as  Cleopatra’s  Needle  remained  in  excellent 
preservation  for  countless  ages  in  the  arid 
climate  of  Alexandria,  but  when  re-erected  in 
London  it  soon  exhibited  signs  of  disintegra¬ 
tion,  and  has  only  been  preserved  by  careful 
treatment  with  protective  solutions  of  gum 
resin  in  petroleum  spirit. 

The  atmosphere  of  modern  British  towns 
has  an  abnormally  destructive  action  upon 
most  building  materials,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
work  accomplished  by  frequent  rains  and  high 
winds,  the  prejudicial  influence  of  the  products 
of  the  incomplete  combustion  of  coal  is  also 
exerted.  Even  when  coal  is  so  consumed  that 
the  products  of  combustion  consist  solely  of 
completely  oxidised  gases,  those  products  in 
the  presence  of  rain  must  to  a  certain  extent 
act  injuriously  upon  all  neighbouring  build¬ 
ings  ;  but  when,  as  is  the  universal  custom  at 
the  present  time,  every  smoke-stack  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  vomit  forth  a  continuous  stream  of 
solid  carbon  particles,  coated  with  tar  oils,  and 
floating  in  an  atmosphere,  more  or  less  con¬ 
densible,  of  water  vapour  mixed  with  soluble 
compounds  of  ammonia  and  sulphur,  the 
destruction  due  to  the  use  of  coal  is  infinitely 
greater. 

House  soot  always  contains  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1864  it 
was  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  a  paper 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  when 
this  substance  comes  in  contact  with  any  of  the 
building  limestones  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
the  stone  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime. 
Sulphate  of  lime  readily  combines  with  water 
to  form  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
apt  to  cause  exfoliation  of  the  stone  owing  to 
the  expansion  which  occurs  when  the  sulphate 
of  lime  changes  from  the  anhydrous  to  the 
hydrated  condition.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  also 
more  soluble  in  water  than  carbonate  of 
lime. 

A  noteworthy  corroboration  of  Dr.  Voelcker’s 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  analysis  of  the 
incrustation  on  the  Stone  Gallery  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London,  communicated  last  year  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Clayton  to  the  Chemical  Society. 
The  Stone  Gallery  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
dome,  and  is  constructed  of  Portland  stone 
(carbonate  of  lime).  The  balustrade  on  which 
the  incrustation  has  formed  is  surmounted  by 
coping  stone  of  the  same  material.  There  is 
therefore  no  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  gallery  ;  yet  the  analysis  showed 
the  incrustation  to  consist  mainly  of  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Frost  is  another  active  agent  of  destruction 
in  this  country  which  does  not  affect  buildings 
in  Egypt.  When  water  freezes  it  expands,  and 
the  force  of  its  expansion  is  irresistible.  All 
stone  is  more  or  less  porous,  and  the  pores  of 
the  stone  become  filled  with  water  in  wet  or 
misty  weather.  When  the  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature  becomes  so  low  that  the  water  in  the 
stone  solidifies,  the  expansion  of  the  water 
causes  disintegration  of  the  stone.  Perfectly 
dry  stone  would  not  be  affected  by  subjection 
to  a  freezing  temperature. 

On  the  sea-coast  the  builder  has  to  contend 
with  yet  another  powerful  agent  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  wind  blowing  from  the  sea  carries 
salt  water  in  the  form  of  very  fine  spray.  The 
salt  water  contains  salts  which  are  deliques¬ 
cent,  i.c.,  salts  which  have  the  power  of 
abstracting  moisture  from  a  humid  atmosphere, 
and  which  never  become  perfectly  dry  under 
ordinary  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  saline  spray  is  driven  by  the  wind 
against  the  face  of  the  brick  or  stone  work. 
In  hot,  dry  weather  the  brick  or  stone  will  not 
retain  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  salts  in 
solution,  and  these  will  then  become  solid  and 
appear  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  face  of  the 
work.  As  soon  as  the  atmosphere  again 
becomes  humid,  the  salts  again  absorb  atmo¬ 
spheric  water,  pass  again  into  solution,  and 
maintain  the  wall  in  a  damp  condition.  In 
course  of  time  the  salts  in  brick  or  stone  work 
which  cause  the  dampness  in  humid  weather 
and  the  efilorescence  in  dry  weather  might  be 
washed  away  into  the  earth  by  the  action  of 
repeated  rains,  but  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
sea  the  winds  are  apt  to  blow  fresh  supplies  of 
deliquescent  salts  against  the  walls  as  re¬ 
peatedly  as  the  rains  wash  away  former 
deposits,  so  that  the  face  of  buildings  exposed 
to  the  sea  front  often  exhibit  either  efflor¬ 
escence  or  damp  patches,  according  to  the 
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condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  porosity 
of  the  stone  or  brick. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  chemical  re¬ 
actions  play  an  important  part  in  both  the 
construction  and  the  destruction  of  buildings, 
and  in  subsequent  papers  it  is  proposed  to 
discuss  the  science  of  chemistry  in  its  most 
practical  relationship  to  building  and  building 
materials. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Baptist  Church,  St.  Budeaux,  Cornwall.— 
The  foundation-stones  of  a  new  Baptist  Church 
were  laid  at  Budeaux  on  the  19th  ult.  The  total 
cost  is  over  1,800/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Frank 
Clark,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Allan  &  Tozer. 

Church,  Blairgowrie,  N  B.— A  new  church 
at  Blairgowrie  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  6,000/. 
It  has  transepts,  aisles,  and  apse,  and  a  small  back 
gallery,  and  is  seated  for  rather  more  than  750. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  D.  &  J.  R  M  Millan,  of 
Aberdeen.  The  roof  is  circular,  lined  with  wood, 
and  the  principal  couples  rest  on  stone  pillars  and 
corbels,  with  intermediate  moulded  ribs.  The  seats 
and  lurnishings  icside  are  of  pitch-pine.  The 
vestry  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  pulpit,  with  a 
direct  door  for  the  minister.  There  is,  in  addition 
to  the  church,  a  hall,  41  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  two  class¬ 
rooms  adjoining,  each  20  ft.  by  20  ft.  These  class¬ 
rooms  are  provided  with  patent  folding  doors,  so 
that  the  three  departments  can  be  thrown  into  one, 
giving  sitting  accommodation  for  about  550  people. 
Cloakrooms  are  attached.  The  session-hall  is 
placed  in  the  centre  hall  or  vestibule.  All  the 
accommodation  is  arranged  round  this,  including  a 
stair  to  healing-chamber,  store  for  books,  library, 
&c.  The  central  hall  is  lighted  by  a  large  cupola. 
There  is  kitchen  accommodation  in  connexion  with 
the  hall,  with  copper  boiler,  &c. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Nottingham.— 
The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Blue  Bell  Hill, 
Nottingham,  was  consecrated  recently  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Southwell.  The  plans  for  the  church 
were  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson,  the  con¬ 
tractor  being  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  of  Nottingham. 
The  church  is  built  of  Corsham  stone,  faced  with 
Bulwell  stone  and  with  Box  Ground  stone  dressings. 
The  nave  consists  of  four  bays,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  north  aisle  being 
used  temporarily  as  a  chamber  for  the  organ,  which 
has  been  transferred,  after  rebuilding,  from  the  iron 
church.  The  church  has  an  open  ' timbered  roof. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  height  of  the  building, 
there  is  no  clearstory,  the  nave  being  lighted  by 
lancet  windows.  In  the  western  gable  there  is  a 
triple-lighted  lancet  window,  and  the  aisles  have 
windows  of  double  lights.  The  eastern  arches  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  at  present  bricked  up,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  addition  of  the  chancel  and  vestries, 
similar  provision  having  been  made  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  for  a  porch. 

Little  Oakley  Church,  Essex.— The  reopen¬ 
ing  of  Little  Oakley  parish  church  and  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  new  burial  ground  was  performed 
recently  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  The  building 
committee  decided  sometime  ago  to  execute  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  church  in  sections,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  the 
nave,  and  the  chancel  roof.  The  west  end  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  steeple  walls,  and  the  chancel  roof  has  been 
reconstructed.  The  interior  is  refitted  throughout 
in  oak.  Four  new  windows  have  been  fixed  in  the 
nave,  with  cathedral  glass.  As  regards  the  exterior 
of  the  church,  new  buttresses  have  been  erected, 
and  the  roof  has  been  retiled.  The  next  section  of 
the  restoration  scheme  comprises  the  rebuilding  of 
the  steeple,  the  hanging  of  two  more  bells  (two 
have  already  been  placed  in  position),  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
Sanders,  of  Dovercourt,  the  architects  being 
Messrs.  J.  E  K.  and  J.  P.  Cutts. 

Church,  St.  Andrew,  Greenwich.— The  Bishop 
of  Rochester  consecrated  recently  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  with  St.  Michael,  which  has  been 
erected  on  a  site  in  Greenwich  Marshes,  near  the 
opening  of  the  Blackwall  Tunnel.  The  church  has 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  15,000/,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  and  in  style  is  late  Gothic. 
The  cost  was  provided  by  the  sale  of  the  site  and 
property  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Wood-street,  E.C.,  the  font  of  which  has 
been  removed  to  the  new  church.  At  the  east  end 
i3  a  stained-glass  window  in  the  shape  of  St. 
Michael’s  cross,  subscribed  for  by  the  people  of  the 
parish,  and  outside  the  west  door  are  two  statues 
in  stone  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Michael. 

Church,  Seven  Kings,  Essex.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  at  Seven  Kings,  Ilford,  was 
laid  recently.  The  new  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  i3  to  be  of  brick  and  Bath  stone.  There 
will  be  seating  accommodation  for  S02,  but  the  por¬ 
tion  now  being  built  will  provide  for  480.  The 
portion  which  will  be  completed  first  will  consist  of 
the  chancel,  side  chapel,  organ  chamber,  and  two 
bays  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  cost  of  this  por¬ 
tion  will  be  2,329/.,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  church 


will  be  about  7,000/.  Mr.  John  Bentley  is  the 
builder,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  and 
J.  P.  Cutts. 

Church,  Salford.— The  Church  of  St.  Ignatius, 
now  being  erected  by  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton,  is 
situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Salford. 
The  site  fronts  Oxford-street,  which  leads  into 
Regent-road,  and  will  be  bounded  on  the  east  and 
south  by  new  streets,  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  new  church  is  to  seat  500  persons.  The 
church  is  being  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Darbyshire  &  Smith,  and  the  foundations  are  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  William  Brown  &  Son,  con¬ 
tractors,  of  Salford. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Frognal,  Hampstead. 
— The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  at  Frognal  (corner  of  Finchley- 
road  and  Frognal-lane)  was  laid  recently.  The  new 
church  is  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  of 
Islington,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Pite  & 
Balfour.  It  is  to  seat  750  persons. 

Police-court,  Caerphilly,  Wales. — The  new 
Petty  Sessions  Court  at  Caerphiily  was  opened 
recently.  Externally,  tbe  building  is  finished  with 
cement  with  grey  and  red  Forest  stone  windows. 
The  glazing  is  of  leaded  lights.  The  end  window 
at  the  rear  of  the  magisterial  bench  is  double 
mullioned  with  circular  head,  and  measures  10  ft. 
square.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  including 
cells,  are  fitted  with  hot  water  heating  apparatus. 
Semi-detached  from  the  courthouse  there  is  a 
charge-room,  a  day-room  for  the  constables, 
sleeping  quarters  and  three  cells.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Price  Brothers,  of 
Cardiff,  at  a  cost  of  about  2,000/ ,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Edwards,  County  Surveyor, 
Bridgend. 

Board  School,  Birchfield-road,  Liverpool. 
— The  new  school  in  Birchfield-road,  Edge-lane, 
was  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  Messrs.  Willink  & 
Thicknesse,  of  Liverpool,  were  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  William  Hall  was  the  contractor,  Mr.  Wm. 
Riding  being  clerk  of  works.  The  main  principle 
of  the  plan  is  that  of  a  large  hall  from  which  all  the 
teaching-rooms  on  the  ground  and  first  floors  are  ap¬ 
proached.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall,  and  facing 
the  main  entrance,  are  two  staircases,  one  for  the 
boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls,  and  which  commu¬ 
nicate  with  a  balcony  which  runs  round  the  hall, 
from  which  access  is  gained  to  the  upper  class¬ 
rooms.  Descending  a  staircase  situate  between  the 
two  staircases  mentioned,  access  is  obtained  to  the 
basement,  where  there  is  a  swimming-bath,  some 
60  ft.  in  length,  lighted  from  the  top.  It  is  lined 
with  white  enamel  bricks,  and  the  bath  is  warmed 
at  all  times.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  and  on  the  top 
floor  over  a  portion  of  the  area  are  placed  on  one 
side  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  physics  laboratory, 
and  a  science  lecture  hall,  whilst  on  the  other  side 
there  are  rooms  for  laundry  and  cookery  work. 
The  school  is  heated  and  ventilated  on  the 
Plenum  system.  The  building  is  of  brick.  It 
gives  accommodation  for  550  infants  and  1,140 
mixed  scholars — total,  1,690.  The  total  coat,  in¬ 
cluding  site,  is  about  35,000 /. 

Bank,  Dublin. — The  new  premises  which  have 
just  been  erected  at  84  and  S5,  Thomas-street,  for 
the  Thomas-street  branch  of  the  Hibernian  Bank, 
were  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  new  bank  is  a 
four-storied  building,  with  a  limestone  front,  and 
polished  Aberdeen  granite  shafts  to  the  entrance 
doorway  and  windows  of  the  cash  office.  The  base¬ 
ment  comprises  a  heating  chamber,  also  a  book 
store  and  strong  room,  lined  with  white-glazed 
bricks  and  provided  with  fireproof  doors.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  is  a  public  office,  47  ft.  6  in.  by 
20  ft.,  with  a  manager’s  office  adjoining.  There  is 
accommodation  for  seven  officers,  exclusive  of  tbe 
managers.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building  has 
been  designed  as  a  residence  for  the  manager.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Kevin  Toole,  con¬ 
tractor,  Dublin,  from  the  design  and  specification 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Byrne,  architect,  Dublin. 

Church  Institute,  Stoke-on-Trent.— On  the 
9th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Chester  visited  Stoke-on- 
Trent  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  building  to  be  called  the  Queen  Victoria 
Church  Institute.  The  site  of  the  institute  is  at  the 
corner  of  Church-street  and  Boothen  Old-road,  and 
the  building  will  be  erected  by  Mr.  T.  R  Yoxall 
(Mayor)  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Lynam,  Beckett, 
&  Lynam,  at  the  contract  price  of  3,000/.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  will  be  a  lock-up  shop,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  to  the  institute,  and  one  side  of  the 
restaurant,  with  a  frontage  to  Church-street ;  the 
main  front  of  the  restaurant,  dining-room,  and  large 
church  room  fronting  Boothen-road.  On  the  first 
floor  there  will  be  billiard,  dining,  and  tea  rooms, 
and  a  gymnasium,  and  on  the  second  floor  the 
accommodation  will  consist  of  rooms  for  the  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society,  office,  &c.  The  kitchens,  cellars, 
and  heating  apparatus  will  be  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

School  Extension,  Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen 
School  Board  have  had  under  consideration  for 
some  time  the  necessity  for  remodelling  and  im¬ 
proving  the  High  School  for  Girls  in  Albyn-place, 
so  as  to  provide  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  special 
subjects.  The  board  resolved  some  time  ago  to 
erect  a  new  building  at  the  back  portion  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  large  and  properly- 


equipped  gymnasium  and  cookery-room,  the  present 
cookery-room  to  be  added  to  the  art  department 
while  the  existing  gymnasium  will  be  utilised  as 
sewing-room,  examination-room,  and  a  room  for 
hand  and  eye  training  or  for  other  purposes  as  may 
be  afterwards  arranged.  The  scheme  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time  in  consequence  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  introduce  a  science  course  into  the  school, 
and  the  Board  has  now  resolved  to  include  in  the 
new  building  two  laboratories  and  a  preparation- 
room  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  biological 
science,  including  physiology.  Acting  on  the 
Board’s  instructions,  their  architect,  Mr.  J.  A.  O. 
Allan,  prepared  plans  of  the  proposed  additions, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board  and  recently 
approved  of  by  the  Department. 

Christ  Church  Schools  and  Institute, 
Beckenham.— The  block  of  buildings  which  have 
been  presented  to  Christ  Church  parish  were 
opened  recently  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The 
accommodation  consists  of  a  school  hall,  58  ft.  long, 
with  the  platform  at  the  south  end  and  a  gallery  at 
the  north  end.  On  either  side  of  the  hall  are  five 
bays  for  classes,  which  can  be  separated  by  curtains. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  west  porch  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  room,  and  at  tbe  back  of  the  hall  is  a 
kitchen.  At  the  south  end  towards  the  church  are 
two  classrooms  for  senior  scholars,  each  having  a 
porch,  lavatory,  and  independent  approach  from  the 
road.  Storage  space  is  provided  below  the  platform 
and  classrooms  for  furniture,  &c.,  not  in  use.  The 
site  being  upon  a  hill,  the  institute  room  for  young 
men,  which  is  between  the  new  hall  and  the  old 
buildiDgp,  is  approached  down  a  few  steps,  and  is 
37  ft.  long,  with  a  fireplace  at  one  end.  This  room 
has  an  independent  entrance  from  the  road,  and,  in 
addition  to  lavatory  accommodation,  there  i3  a 
cycle-shed  for  the  use  of  members.  This  institute 
communicates  by  a  lobby  with  the  old  building, 
which  is  newly  fitted  for  use  as  a  gymnasium  on 
week-days  and  infant  school  on  Sundays.  The 
general  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Higgs  &  Hill,  of  Lambeth  ;  the  stonework 
by  Mr.  Lovelock,  of  Beckenham  ;  the  electric 
lighting  by  Messrs.  H.  Farmer  &  Co.,  Wardour- 
street,  S.W.  ;  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Killick  &  Co., 
of  Liverpool  ;  and  the  glazing  by  Mr.  E  J.  Prest, 
of  Haverstock  HilJ,  N.W.  The  architect  entrusted 
with  the  scheme  was  Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  of 
Xorfolk-street,  Strand,  and  Beckenham. 

Extensions,  Barnsley  Beckett  Hospital.— 
On  the  27th  ult.  the  Mayoress  of  Barnsley  opened 
the  new  children’s  ward,  which  has  been  erected  at 
the  Barnsley  Beckett  Hospital.  Plans  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  displacement  of  the  Harvey  Ward 
and  four  other  rooms  used  as  bedrooms,  and  the 
alteration  gives  accommodation  for  nineteen  beds, 
allowing  900  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each. 
Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Dixon  were  the  architects,  and 
the  contractors  were  : — Brickwork,  Messrs.  J.  K. 
Taylor  &  Sons  ;  joiner,  Mr.  J.  Smith  ;  plumber,  Mr. 
S.  Rushforth  ;  plasterer,  Mr.  T.  Lindley  ;  painter, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Fletcher  ;  and  electric  light,  Mr.  James 
Taylor. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  and  Drainage  Schemes,  Ashwell.— 
Tbe  Ashwell  Rural  District  Council  have  resolved 
to  have  water  and  drainage  schemes  prepared  for 
the  parish  of  Ashwell,  Herts,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Elliott, 
A.M  Inst.C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  North  Claines, Worcester. 
— The  Droitwich  Rural  District  Council  have  in¬ 
structed  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  A  M.InstC.E.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Birmingham,  to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  sewerage  for  North  Claines  (suburb  of 
Worcester). 

Shipley  Sewage  Disposal.— The  Shipley  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  have  instructed  their  Engineer,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Paterson,  M. Inst.C.E,  of  Bradford,  to 
prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  sections  for  the 
extension  of  their  bacterial  beds  in  accordance  with 
the  requirement  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
After  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  in  1896  for  the  tank  precipitation  and 
land  filtration  scheme,  designed  by  Mr.  Paterson, 
the  Shipley  Council  decided  to  carry  out  a  bacterial 
scheme  without  awaiting  further  sanction,  and  it 
now  appears  that  the  scheme  carried  out  is  not 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  additional  works  required  will  include  i.J  acres 
of  bacterial  beds  and  an  extension  of  the  land 
filtration  area. 

Sewerage,  Hanley,  Staffs. — At  their  meeting, 
held  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  Hanley  Corporation  had 
under  consideration  a  scheme  for  the  bacteria  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sewage  from  the  whole  of  the  county 
borough.  The  scheme,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Willcox  &  Raikes,  of  Birmingham,  provides 
for  utilising  the  existing  works,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  tanks  and  bacteria  beds  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  76,000 /.  It  was  resolved  that  application 
be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanc¬ 
tion  to  a  loan  for  this  amount.  Large  experimental 
works  forming  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme 
have  already  been  carried  out,  and  the  engineers 
were  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  bacteria  beds. 

Carr  Bottom  Reservoir,  Burley  Water¬ 
works.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Burley-in- 
Wharfedale  Urban  District  Council  the  Engineer 
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for  the  new  waterworks,  Mr.  M.  Paterson,  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  reported  that  the  dam  was  within  0  ft-  of  top- 
water  level,  and  that  40,000  cubic  yards  of  earth¬ 
work  had  been  completed,  leaving  less  than  10,000 
cubic  yards  to  be  done.  Of  this  probably  more  than 
nine-tenths  had  come  out  of  the  reservoir  site 
within  the  water  line,  in  addition  to  most  of  the 
puddle,  the  rubble  pitching,  and  the  bleaching.  The 
pitching  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  surface 
drift  boulders  of  millstone  grit.  These  were  split 
into  massive  blocks  and  keyed  up  with  smaller 
material. 

Water  Supply,  Beaminster.— The  Rural  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  have  instructed  Messrs.  Beesley,  Son, 
&  Nichols,  engineers,  of  Westminster,  to 
prepare  schemes  of  water  supply,  sewerage,  and 
sewage  disposal  for  the  town  of  B=aminster. 

Sewerage  Works,  Saffron  Walden.— The 
Town  C  >uncil  have  received  sanction  from  the 
Local  G  ivernment  Board  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
18,600/.  for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal. 
It  is  proposed  to  obtain  an  additional  2?r  acres  of 
land  at  the  present  outfall  site,  and  treat  the  sewage 
on  the  bacterial  principle,  as  advised  by  Messrs. 
Dibdin  &  Thudichum,  Meesrs.  Beesley,  Son,  & 
Nichols,  of  Westminster,  are  the  engineers  to  the 
scheme. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 

— The  partnership  heretofore  subsisting  between 
Messrs.  J  lhn  Stephenson  and  Frank  Parkinson, 
carrying  on  business  as  iconcrete,  asphalt,  and 
wo  id-block  fl  loring  contractors,  at  Fcreday-street, 
Walkden,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  under  the 
style  or  firm  of  “  Stephenson  &  Parkinson,”  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent  as  and  from 
last.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Frank  Parkinson. 

Competition,  Town  Hall,  Harrogate.— We 
are  informed  that  the  drawings  mentioned  in  our 
review  of  this  competition  as  having  been  sent  in 
bv  Mr.  W.  N.  McKinley  were  submitted  by  Mr. 
W  H  Hawke,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  McKinlav 
Norburv. 

Florite  Opal  Tiling. — The  Permanent  Deco¬ 
rative  Glass  C  '.  send  us  some  samples  of  their 
“Florite  Opal  Tiling"  for  wall  lining.  These  are 
tiles  about  Vs-in.  thick,  with  a  glassy  surface, 
capable  of  treatment  in  colour,  and  of  course  readily 
washable.  In  the  examples  sent  to  us  the  smaller 
tiles  for  covering  a  considerable  surface  are  treated 
with  an  imitation  of  marble  surface  of  different 
markings  ;  this  is  a  form  of  imitative  material  which 
we  do  not  much  like,  though  apart  from  the  imita¬ 
tion  question  it  would  have  a  good  enough  effect. 
The  tiles  would  of  course  be  susceptible  of  decorative 
treatment  of  another  kind,  either  in  geometrical 
diaper  patterns  or  in  squar-s  of  bands  of  different 
colours,  which  we  should  certainly  prefer  to  the 
imitation  marbling.  The  material  seems  a  good  one 
in  itself  for  purposes  of  internal  decoration,  and  is 
not  costly.  It  has  already,  we  understand,  been 
made  use  of  by  some  leading  London  architects. 

The  Land  Registry.  London.— The  Registrar 
has  issued  a  departmental  report  upon  the  work  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  general  register  of 
titles  to  real  property  for  the  county  of  London. 
During  the  three  years  1S99-1901  there  have  been 
entered  upon  the  register  in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields 
32,268  separate  properties,  having  an  aggregate 
computed  value  of  34,007,643/.  ;  and  in  respect  of 
those  properties,  3ince  their  entry  upon  the  register, 
have  been  recorded  21,875  transactions  relating  to 
sale,  mortgage,  inheritance,  and  other  incidental 
matters.  The  office  has  re-surveyed  72.374  acres  of 
house  property,  and  laid  down  the  sites  upon  the 
large-scale  ordnance  survey  maps  ;  it  has  also  made 
more  than  800  enlarged  and  special  surveys  in  the 
case  of  various  particular  registrations.  The  coff  of 
that  additional  work  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  fees  received,  in  term3  of  the 
Land  Transfer  Acts,  upon  the  ad  valorem  scale 
adopted  six  years  ago.  Thus  far,  the  income  yielded 
by  fees  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  depart¬ 
mental  expenses,  and  to  leave  as  well  a  large 
margin  in  favour  of  an  insurance  fund  set  up  under 
the  Act  of  1S97,  with  a  view  to  compensate  persons 
who  may  suffer  injury  or  los3  from  possible  official 
mistakes. 

The  London  Playing  Fields  Society.— The 
Society’s  twelfth  annual  report,  for  1901,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  sets  forth  that  the  grounds  which 
they  now  hold  afford  space  for  upwards  of  150 
cricket  pitches,  with  room  for  about  3,300  plavers, 
and  that  football  can  be  played  on  fifteen  grounds! 
and  lawn  tennis  on  twenty-five  courts.  The  Society 
ask  for  donations  in  aid  of  the  purchase  and  laying 
out  of  land,  to  include  7,000/.  to  defray  the  expense 
of  adding  nearly  29  acres  to  Prince  George's 
playing  field  at  Haynes  Park,  where,  in  189S,  they 
bought  a  freehold  of  25^  acres,  their  first  permanent 
ground,  for  9,400/.  ;  and  Soo /.  for  reimbursement  of 
the  cost  of  laying  out  the  Magdalen  playing  field, 
near  Earlslield  Station,  of  which  they  have  taken  a 
long  lease  from  1901. 

New  University  Buildings.  Cambridge. — A 
grace  has  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes  bv 
the  Senate  for  the  purchase  of  rather  more  than 
0  acres  of  land  on  the  Downing-street  site  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  additional  buildings  for  purposes 


'  of  the  University.  The  price  is  to  be  determined 
I  upon  the  basis  of  an  annual  rent  charge  of  120/.  per 
acre,  that  charge  to  be  redeemable  by  the  Univer- 
sity  at  any  time,  and  in  such  instalments  as  may  be 
;  mutually  agreed  upon,  by  the  transfer  to  D  nvning 
College  of  certain  trust  securities  that  will  yield  an 
income  equal  to  the  amount  of  rent  charge  so 
redeemed.  The  securities  will  be  chosen  by  the 
University  subject  to  approval  by  that  College  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  London. 

Electrical  Railways  in  Switzerland.— In 
describing  the  remarkable  progress  of  railway  trac¬ 
tion  in  Switzerland,  under  conditions  that  do  not 
prevail  in  less  mountainous  regions,  the  New  York 
Street  Railway  Journal  directs  attention  to  the 
extensive  employment  of  steam  plant  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alternating  and  three-phase  currents  for 
long-distance  transmission  where  local  water-power 
is  not  available.  Coal  districts  are  remote,  the 
freight-service  is  limited  ;  but  the  tourist  traffic, 
whilst  reduced  to  a  minimum  during  the  winter 
months,  has  rapidly  developed,  and  exceeds  that  in 
any  other  country.  Our  contemporary  gives  statis¬ 
tics  showing  how  matters  stood  at  the  end  of 
1899.  The  total  length  of  twenty-three  electrical 
railways  in  the  towns  amounted  to  154-18  km., 
the  physical  situation  and  the  comparatively  small 
size  of  the  urban  districts  precluding  the  con¬ 
struction  of  long  street  lines ;  of  nine  cable  roads, 
worked  with  electrical  power  and  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  length  of  io-2i  km  ,  the  shortest  was  the  Zurich 
mountain  road  (-17  km.),  the  longest  (3  63  km.)  was 
that  on  the  Stanserhorn.  At  that  same  period  the 
total  length  of  the  tramways  was  found  to  be 
176  km .  the  several  distances  being  worked  with 
electricity  to  the  extent  of  88  per  cent  of  their 
aggregate  ;  double-tracks,  however,  are  very  infre¬ 
quent.  Even  in  Geneva  the  single-tracks  extend  to 
more  than  one-half  of  a  20  km.  system.  The  fran¬ 
chises  of  the  street  railways  are  considerably  pro¬ 
longed,  as  contrasted  with  those  that  obtain  in  other 
European  States.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the 
longest  period  is  fifty  years.  In  many  large  citie3  it 
is  shorter,  whereas  some  franchises  will  not  expire 
until  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  hence  in 
Switzerland. 

The  Survey  of  Lakes  in  Scotland.— The 
survey  of  lakes  in  the  Tay  and  Speare  valleys,  to 
the  number  of  twenty  and  more,  has  just  been 
finished  by  Sir  John  Murray  and  his  staff,  who  are 
now  engaged  in  the  survey  of  Lochs  Morar  and 
Shiel.  We  read  in  the  Scotsman  that  only  four  of 
the  lakes  in  question  had  been,  so  far  as  is  known, 
systematically  sounded  before.  During  the  recent 
operations  careful  observations  were  made  for 
determining  the  height  above  sea-level  of  the  surface 
waters  of  the  several  lakes  as  compared  with  the 
nearest  O  S.  bench-marks  when  the  soundings  were 
taken,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  contour  lines  both  above  and  below 
the  water-levels.  The  soundings  have  been  plotted 
in  position  upon  the  6  in  O.S.  maps,  and  contour¬ 
lines  of  depth  have  been  drawn  at  intervals  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  lake  ;  a 
ptanimeter  was  used  to  calculate  the  areas  between 
the  successive  contour-lines,  the  cubical  quantity  of 
water  was  then  obtained,  and  the  mean  depth  esti¬ 
mated  by  dividing  the  ma3S  by  its  superficial 
area,  The  depths  were  measured  in  each  instance 
by  running  lines  of  soundings  across  the  lake  at,  or 
nearly  at,  a  right  angle  to  its  axis,  and  at  distances 
governed  by  the  extent  and  outline  of  the  lake.  At 
Loch  Tay,  for  example,  the  separate  soundings 
were  made  at  intervals  of  200  ft.  upon  lines  about 
440  yards  apart  from  one  another,  and  the  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  that  loch  being  more  than  ten  square 
miles  having  a  fairly  regular  border  line.  But  in 
the  small  and  irregularly-shaped  lakes  the  lines  and 
the  soundings  along  them  were  taken  much  more 
closely  together.  The  soundings  in  Loch  Tay  were 
less  than  1,000  in  number,  whereas  in  Loch  Ba,  in 
the  Tay  basin,  which  has  a,  superficial  area  of  less 
than  one  square  mile,  as  many  as  300  were  taken. 
The  work  of  the  survey  extended  to  investigations 
into  the  temperature  of  the  waters  from  surface  to 
bottom,  their  transparency,  the  formation  of  sand 
and  mud  lying  upon  the  lake  floors,  microscopical 
organisms,  and  the  phenomenon  of  “seiches”  or 
water  pulsations  occasioned,  it  is  conjectured,  by- 
variations  of  atmospherical  pressure.  A  -  limnn- 
graph,"  constructed  at  Geneva  under  Dr.  E. 
Sarasin’s  superintendence,  will  shortly  be  set  up  on 
the  margin  of  one  of  the  lakes  for  obtaining  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  the  changes  in  its  water-level. 

Architectural  Monstrosities  in  Edinburgh. 
—  Sir  John  H.  A.  Macdonald  (the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk)  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  an  exhibition  of 
selected  works  by  the  students  attending  the 
School  of  Applied  Art,  Edinburgh,  of  which  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson  is  the  hon.  director.  Sir  John 
said  the  question  now  facing  them  was  whether 
the  school  was  going  to  continue  or  not,  and  the 
question,  as  usual,  was  one  of  money.  They  had 
spent  upwards  of  9,000/.,  and  they  had  a  collection 
of  works  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  valued  at 
about  5,300/.  For  some  years  they  had  excellent 
assistance  from  the  municipality,  but  lately  the 
latter  had  not  felt  inclined  to  be  so  liberal,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  be  roused  again  to  take  a 
further  interest  in  the  school,  which  was  doing  such 
good  and  important  work.  There  was  no  place  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  they  ought  to  have  a 
better  school  of  applied  art  than  Edinburgh,  and  if 


they  had  had  such  a  school  years  ago  they  would 
not  have  at  the  present  time  such  a  number  of 
monstrosities  filling  the  place,  which,  although 
they  had  failed  to  make  her  absolutely  ugly,  had 
prevented  her  from  being  so  beautiiul  as  she  might 
be.  He  only  wished  someone  would  put  a  few 
pounds  of  dynamite  under  what  people  called 
Nelson's  Monument — but  what  he  called  Nelson’s 
Telescope — and  shake  it  down  into  a  comfortable 
ruin. 

Labour  in  the  Colonies.— The  Julv  circulars 
of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office  (Broadway 
Westminster)  mention  that  mechanics  and  labourers 
in  Canada  are  well  employed  at  this  time  both  in 
towns  and  in  country  districts,  but  the  labour 
market  is  unsettled  in  many  parts  owing  to 
numerous  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  and  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  In  British 
Columbia  there  is  exceptional  activity  in  the 
logging,  lumbering,  and  shingle  industries.  In  New 
South  Wales  trade  continues  fairly  busy  both  in 
building  and  construction  work.  The  libouring 
classes  generally  are  complaining  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  owing  to  the  new  Federal  tar. if.  In 
Victoria  there  is  no  general  demand  for  more 
labour.  In  New  Zealand  the  building  trades  have 
been  busy  throughout  the  Colony,  except  at  Wel¬ 
lington  and  a  few  smaller  places.  Men  in  the 
engineering  trades  have  been  fairly  well  employed 
except  at  Wellington  and  Invercargill.  In  Cape 
Colony  there  is  a  good  demand  for  mechanics, 
especially  men  in  the  building  trades  ;  but  no  one 
can  land  without  first  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
Permit  Office,  47,  Victoria-street,  London,  S.W. 
The  general  manager  of  the  railways  reports 
that  a  limited  number  of  engine  fitters,  boiler¬ 
makers,  c  >ach  builders,  coach  painters,  firemen, 
and  waggon  builders,  and  a  few  ironmoulders, 
iron  turners,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  and  trim¬ 
mers,  would  probably  secure  employment  bv  apply¬ 
ing  at  the  Government  workshops  in  Cape  Cfiony  ; 
the  contract  would  be  for  at  least  one  year  at  9».  to 
us.  a  day  ;  applicants  must  pay  their  own  passages. 
In  Natal  there  is  a  good  demand  at  the  present  time 
f  >r  skilled  artisans,  more  especially  for  carpenters 
and  those  in  the  building  trades,  but  they  cannot 
land  without  permits.  The  carpenters’  strike  is 
now  settled,  the  men  agreeing  to  accept  an  increase 
of  is.  a  day  (bringing  their  wages  up  to  15s.  a  day) 
instead  of  23.  as  at  first  demanded.  No  one  can 
land  in  South  Africa  without  a  permit,  and  none  but 
refugees,  Government  employees,  and  persons 
engaged  in  a  service  of  a  public  nature  will  be  per- 
mitted  to  move  up  into  the  Transvaal.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  mechanics,  especially  those  in  the 
building  trades  ;  wages  are  high,  carpenters  receiv¬ 
ing  203  to  223.  6d.  a  day,  but  the  cost  of  rent  and 
food  i3  at  least  twice  as  much  as  in  England. 

Carrara  Marble  Industry.— Mr.  Towsey, 
British  Vice-Consul  at  Spezia,  in  his  annual  Report, 
just  to  hand,  mentions  that  an  association  of  marble 
exporters  has  been  formed  at  Carrara  under  the 
name  or  title  of  “Unione  fra  gli  esportatori  di 
M  irmi,”  and  its  objects,  as  set  forlh  in  a  circular 
issued  by  its  President,  are  (1)  to  unite  in  one  asso¬ 
ciation  the  individual  energies  of  the  members  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  and  developing  the  marble 
trade,  and  for  the  protection  of  exporters  and  pur¬ 
chasers  of  marble  :  (2)  to  draw  up  and  adopt  from 
time  to  time  a  tariff  fixing  minimum  prices  under 
which  no  member  of  the  association  will  be  allowed 
to  sell ;  and  (3)  to  fix  conditions  of  sale.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  consists  of  about  forty  different  firms  and 
individuals,  including  several  British  firms.  Its 
President  is  the  Commendatore  Bernardo  Fabbri- 
cotti,  and  the  vice-presidents  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Robson  and  Signor  Salvini  Gino.  These,  with 
a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  ten  councillors, 
form  the  Committee.  The  statistics  respecting 
the  Carrara  marble  industry  for  1901  have 
not  yet  been  published,  the  latest  available  being 
those  for  1900  In  that  year  out  of  the  795 
quarries  in  Carrara  district  only  368  were  working, 
and  from  these  were  excavated  198470  tons  of 
marble  of  the  value  of  7,938,800  lire,  or  299,577/. 
sterling.  The  total  of  marble  sawn  was  60,022  tons 
and  worked  4,535  tons,  the  number  of  quarrvmen 
and  workmen  employed  being  6,522.  In  Massa 
district  out  of  239  quarries  seventy  were  at  work, 
yielding  30  S60  tons,  value  46,581/.  sterling,  of 
which  18,253  tons  were  sawn  and  650  tons  worked, 
the  quarr>  men  and  workmen  numbering  1,100.  In 
Versilia  district  127  quarries  out  of  230  were  work¬ 
ing, and  produced  46,599  tons,  value  70,338/.  sterling, 
of  which  10,192  tons  were  sawn  and  9,380  worked, 
the  number  of  employees  being  2  533.  The  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  6862  tons  block, 
15,271  sawn,  and  8,631  tons  otherwise  worked — a 
total  of  30,764  tons.  The  only  country  that  took 
more  was  the  United  States — 41,896  tons,  France 
coming  next  with  29  067  tons  and  Germany  fourth 
with  24,166  tons.  During  the  year  there  were 
twenty-nine  serious  accidents,  resulting  in  nine 
deaths  and  twenty-three  men  injured.  There  were 
also  689  slight  accidents,  bringing  up  the  total  to 
718.  Attention  is  called  to  the  increasing  accumula¬ 
tion  of  debris  at  the  quarries,  which,  it  is  feared,  will 
in  the  future  render  the  working  of  them  difficult. 

Appointment. — We  are  informed  that  University’ 
College  Hospital  Committee,  London,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  George  Hornblower,  F.R.IB.A.,  of 
No.  2,  Devonshire-terrace,  Portland-place,  W., 
architect  to  the  hospital,  in  succession  to  the  late 


Mr.  Henry  D.  Shepard,  who  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  upon  the  resignation  of  the  late  Sir  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  A.R.A. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bristol  Building  Trade  Dispute.— The 
Master  Builders’  Association  of  Bristol,  having 
served  notices  upon  various  operative  societies  in 
the  building  trade  for  certain  alterations  in  the 
rules  to  come  into  effect  on  the  30th  ult.,  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  between  the  various  organisations 
concerned,  but  no  amicable  arrangement  could  be 
arrived  at,  and  application  was  therefore  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  a  conciliator  under 
the  Trade  Disputes’  Act.  Preliminaries  having  been 
arranged,  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  barrister-at-law,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
officiate  in  that  capacity,  attended  at  the  office  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  submitted  the 
various  documents  that  had  been  received  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  Master  Builders’  and 
Operative  Societies.  Mr.  George  Wilkins  opened 
the  case  for  the  Masters’  Society,  and 

detailed  the  reasons  for  the  notice  given 
to  the  operatives,  more  especially  with 

regard  to  wages.  Mr.  Cowlin  supported  Mr. 
Wilkins’  statement,  and  mentioned  that  in  1899  a 
halfpenny  per  hour  advance  was  granted  without 
discussion,  but  at  present  the  labour  market  was 
full,  and  the  rate  of  wages  very  high,  the  conse¬ 
quence  being  that  speculative  building  was  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill.  Mr.  Jarvis  replied  on  behalf 
of  the  operatives  generally,  leaving  points  affecting 
particular  trades  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  trades.  In  the  course  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  that  followed  there  was  an  opinion  generally 
expressed  that  many  job3  were  hanging  fire  waiting 
until  this  dispute  was  settled,  and  that  there  were 
great  prospects  of  a  prosperous  time  in  the  near  , 
future.  Messrs.  H.  Davis,  G.  H.  Voisey,  and  F. 
Clothier  all  endorsed  the  contention  of  Mr.  Jarvis. 
The  Conciliator  then  intimated  that  he  considered 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  dislocate  the  rule 
as  to  wages,  and  after  further  discussion  the  Masters' 
Society  representatives  concurred  with  Mr.  Hudson’s 
view.  Mr.  Hudson  also  explained  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  employers,  when  they  gave  notice 
in  December  last,  were  quite  justified  in  doing  so, 
considering  the  state  trade  was  in  at  that  time  ; 
then  the  war  showed  no  prospect  of  early  settle¬ 
ment,  and  things  did  not  look  very  hopeful  as  far  as 
the  near  future  was  concerned.  ’  But  undoubtedly 
trade  had  revived,  and  the  outlook  was  more 
hopeful  than  it  was  expected  to  have  been.  He 
considered  the  operatives  had  made  out  a  case  for 
no  reduction  of  wages  taking  place,  and  he  compli¬ 
mented  Mr.  Jarvis  upon  his  statement  of  the 
operatives’  case.  Notices  served  by  the  Masters' 
Society  and  certain  other  notices  of  alteration  of 
various  rules  were,  after  full  discussion,  withdrawn. 
One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  agreed  to  submit  a  proposal 
for  the  withdrawal  of  that  Society’s  counter  notice 
to  a  meeting  of  his  committee  in  order  that  the 
advice  of  the  Conciliator  might  be  accepted. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

4,345.— An  Anti-Frost  Appliance  for  Pipes: 
C.  Sharpies. — In  order  that  the  supply-pipe  may  be 
emptied  with  the  shutting  of  the  stop-pipe  a  sleeve 
having  an  opening  is  put  around  the  plug  of  a 
screw-down  tap.  When  the  tap  is  open  the  plug 
will  close  the  opening,  but  when  it  is  closed  water 
will  flow  through  the  opening,  and  so  through  a 
passage  in  the  casing.  Similar  openings  are  made 
for  a  plug-cock. 

4,370—  Paving  for  Race-Grounds,  Tennis- 
Courts,  &c.  :  I.  Etrich. — Tbin  coal-tar  or  petroleum 
residues  are  sprinkled  over  a  foundation  of  some 
gritty  or  sandy  material,  and  when  it  has  been 
absorbed  a  layer  of  thicker  tar  or  asphalt  is  applied 
in  streaks.  As  each  streak  is  tarred  it  is  covered  with 
roofing  or  other  paper,  cloth,  or  some  such  material, 
and  then  rendered  smooth  with  an  iron  disc.  A 
second  layer  of  tar  and  paper  is  applied,  and  the 
surface  is  finally  dusted  with  fine  sand.  The  pavino 
may  be  used  for  existing  floors. 

4,420.— An  Application  for  Plate  Glass 
Glass  Prisms,  Lenses,  &c.  .-  J.  e.  Reynolds  and 
G.  R.  Grubb.— In  order  to  facilitate  the  reflection  and 
transmission  of  light  rays  the  articles  are  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  thio-urea.  with  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  solution,  in  caustic  soda,  of  washed  and 
freshly  precipitated  lead  tartrate  heated  to  140  deg. 
Fahr.  ;  more  of  the  lead  tartrate  solution  is  then 
added,  the  temperature  is  lowered  to  120  deg.  Fahr., 
and,  as  it  becomes  cool,  the  compound  will  form  a 
uniform  amorphous  film  upon  the  glass  or  other 
transparent  body. 

4.457. — Water  Service  (Domestic)  :  f.  t. 
Ward  and  W.  Ward.— The  supply-cock  is  opened 
with  the  depression  of  a  ball-float  by  a  pull  upon  the 
end  of  a  pivoted  lever,  whereupon  the  overflow 
pipe  will  deliver  the  water,  which  may  be  drawn  off 
directly  through  a  branch-pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  The  ball  float  is  set  between  the  pull  and 
the  pivot  of  the  lever. 


4475-— Improvements  in  Cranes  and  Der¬ 
ricks  :  D.  F.  Macdonald. — In  order  that  the  loaded 
jib  may  1  e  more  easily  swung  round,  and  that  the 
effect  of  list  may  be  counteracted,  a  movement  side¬ 
ways  is  provided  for  the  heel  of  the  jib  or  the 
attachment  between  the  tie  and  the  post.  A  block 
carries  a  collar  on  to  which  the  jib  is  hinged,  and, 
whilst  it  slides  in  guides  upon  the  post,  can  be 
shifted  with  a  screw.  In  the  case  of  a  movable  tie- 
attachment,  the  guides  are  hinged  on  to  the  post,  so 
that  they  will  remain  in  the  plane  of  the  tie  inde¬ 
pendently  from  its  inclination.  For  the  screw  and 
nut  a  rack  and  pinion  may  be  substituted. 

4486.— Safety  Locks:  E.  J.  Halt.— The  in¬ 
ventor  seeks  to  prevent  the  successful  use  of  a  pick- 
lock  or  a  wrong  key.  A  spring  forces  an  arm 
which  is  pivoted  at  one  side  of  the  notched 
locking-bolt  against  the  bolt  behind  which  is  a 
locking-bar  whereof  one  end  is  pivoted  on  to  the 
arm  and  the  other  end  forms  a  beak,  having  a 
block  for  its  guide,  the  bevelled  part  of  the  locking- 
bar  is  engaged  by  a  wedge-piece  carried  by  a 
support  and  guided  with  a  pin  inserted  through  a 
slot,  the  long  bit  of  the  key  will  engage  with  a 
recess  in  the  bolt  and  its  short  bit  with  the  curved 
portion  of  the  wedge-piece.  For  withdrawal  of  the 
bolt  one  turns  the  key  until  it  lifts  the  wedge-piece, 
and  thereby  moves  the  bar  to  clear  the  beak  and  a 
projection  on  the  arm  from  the  notches  of  the  bolt 
which  can  then  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  long 
bit  of  the  key,  but  one  can  not  withdraw  the  bolt 
with  a  key  of  which  the  lesser  bit  is  either  too  short 
or  too  long,  as  in  that  event  the  beak,  or  the  pro¬ 
jection  on  the  arm,  will  engage  with  the  notch. 

4,500.  —  Water  Service  for  Baths  :  J. 
Watkinson.— The  inventor  causes  the  hot  and  co'ld 
water  pipes  of  spray  and  shower  baths  to  discharge 
into  a  mixing  receiver,  to  the  outlet  of  which  the 
roses  are  fitted.  A  pull  works  the  plug  valves 
together,  and  there  are  cocks  for  regulating  the 
several  amounts  of  supply.  In  one  variant  form 
the  supply  for  the  spriukling  pipes  is  derived  from 
a  tank  in  which  the  mixing  is  first  effected. 

4,502. — Lift-Valves  and  their  Repair  :  J.  R. 
Rowsell.—' The  water  Hows  through  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  a  tapered  liner,  which  is  fitted  in  the 
casing  of  the  tap.  Inside  the  liner  is  inserted  a 
float  of  wood  or  of  hollowed  metal,  which  an  exten¬ 
sion  or  peg  upon  the  plug  will,  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions.  hold  up  from  ita  seating  at  the  narrow  end 
of  the  liner.  The  float  will  ascend  to  arrest  overflow 
as  the  plug  is  taken  out  for  repair.  A  seating 
within  the  casing  may  be  adopted  instead  of  the 
liner. 

4.537  —Flushing  Apparatus  :  W.  Dunbar,  J.  R. 
Ford,  and  W.  Ford. — The  flush  is  promoted  by 
means  of  a  cistern  that  is  arranged  at  the  side  of 
the  closet,  with  which  it  commuuicates  through  a 
bent  pipe  which  opens  into  the  soil  trap.  The 
starting-valve  within  the  cistern  is  joined  to  the 
lever  of  the  discharge-valve  of  the  closet ;  by  that 
arrangement,  which  is  described  as  being  applicable 
for  cl  isets  after  different  kinds,  the  trap  will  be 
flushed  and  the  basin  discharged  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

4,625 —Constructional  works  and  Sinking 
of  Shafts:  J.  Wilson. — A  hollowed  structure 
which  in  the  first  instance  is  based  upon  a  frame 
so  shaped  as  to  cut  into  the  stratum  is  put  together 
and  sunk  at  the  same  time.  A  suction  pipe  or 
other  appliance  takes  away  the  displaced  stratum, 
and  masonry  or  concrete  is  built  upon  the  ledge  of 
the  frame,  the  loosening  of  the  material  to  be 
removed  is  accelerated  with  branch  pipes  from  the 
service  pipes  that  convey  liquid  or  gas  under  pres¬ 
sure.  A  sudden  fall  of  material,  as  for  instance 
quicksand,  is  obviated  by  bridging  over  the  interior 
of  the  column. 

4,666— Pit  Props:  G.  Fowler.— These  are 
fashioned  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  webs  of 
steel  or  iron  bars  having  an  I-section,  and  turning 
the  flanges  down  over  recessed  saddles,  which  are 
laid  on  the  cut-off  ends  between  the  flanges.  The 
saddles  are  devised  for  preventing  the  bent  flanges 
from  becoming  distorted,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
props  into  the  woodwork  will  be  prevented  by 
causing  the  ends  of  the  flanges  to  overlap  one 
another  or  to  meet  in  the  middle. 

4,702.— Lacquers  and  Varnishes  :  E.  Hecht 
and  G.  Poulenc. — The  inventors  use  fatty  acids  of 
an  oil  which  is  derived  from  Driandra  cordata  and 
EUvococca  vernicia  trees.  In  one  mode  they  mix 
heated  copal  with  the  fatty  acids,  and  then  add 
benzol  or  some  such  ingredient  for  thinning  pur¬ 
poses  ;  in  another  mode  they  make  a  varnish  by 
heating  an  admixture  of  wood  oil  or  other  suitable 
oil  with  the  fatty  acids. 

4,742.— A  Top  for  a  Ventilating  Shaft  : 

T.  E.  Bladon. — Flaps  of  mica  or  of  aluminium  are 
disposed  around  the  sides  of  the  shaft  top  ;  the 
free  sides  of  the  frame  are  fitted  with  brackets  for 
the  hinge  pins  of  the  metallic  (lap?,  whilst  for  mica 
flaps  there  are  riveted  eyes  for  hanging  the  plates 
from  the  pins. 

4.756. — Process  of  Mixing  Concrete  :  F. 
Gilbreth. — A  tilted-box  pivoted  in  an  opening  in  a 
raised  platform  feed3  the  charge  into  the  mixing 
trough  ;  the  opened  end  of  the  box  is  tapered  and 
has  a  pivoted  gate  ;  the  box  is  tilted  when  its 
contents  have  been  spread  in  layers  ;  the  motion  of 
the  gate  is  stopped  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  j 


material  will  then  slide  out  through  the  uncovered 
end  of  the  trough  as  soon  as  a  suitable  degree  of 
inclination  is  effected.  For  the  special  form  of 
mixing  trough  confer  No.  23,966  of  1898. 

4,760.  —  Electricity  Meters:  A.  Campbell* 
—For  measuring  energy,  current,  quantity,  and 
resistance.  To  compensate  a  pressure  circuit  for 
variations  in  temperature  it  is  connected  between 
two  diagonally  opposed  corners  in  a  quadrilateral 
disposition  of  resistances  whereof  the  temperature- 
resistance  co-efficients  in  respect  of  one  or  two 
are  different  from  those  of  the  rest.  Electrical 
pressure  is  applied  either  directly  or  from  a  shunt, 
or  an  additional,  resistance  to  the  other  two  angles 
of  the  quadrilateral.  The  inventor  claims  that  his 
invention  is  available  for  various  measuring  instru¬ 
ments,  such  as  ohm-meters,  volt-meters,  watt¬ 
meters,  shunted  ampere  -  meters,  ampere -hour- 
meters,  and  others.  In  one  adaptation  he  compen¬ 
sates  a  copper  winding  by  two  equivalent  copper 
resistances  and  two  manganin  resistances,  whereof 
each  has  one-third  of  the  resistance  of  the 
winding. 

4.772. — Brick-moulding  Process  :  H.  J. 
Lintott. — The  clay  is  to  be  tipped  from  a  barrow 
into  a  pug-mill,  which  is  sunk  into  the  ground,  and 
is  then  lifted  with  an  endless  screw  or  another 
kind  of  elevator  to  a  box  of  which  the  delivery- 
openings  are  fitted  with  doors  ;  the  clay  is  moulded 
by  hand  as  it  is  extruded  through  the  openings  on 
to  different  parts  of  the  table. 

(  4,785.— A  Self-closing  Valve  :  H.  S.  Fletcher.— 
The  middle  stalk  of  the  valve  is  fastened  within  a 
chamber  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle,  which 
provides  for  independent  movement,  a  flanged 
ling  secures  the  seating  to  the  valve,  which  can  be 
screwed  off  its  seat  by  the  turning  of  a  hand-grip 
at  the  squared  upper  end  of  the  spindle  ;  a  spring 
of  which  the  ends  are  fastened  on  to  a  projection 
from  the  casing  and  on  to  the  spindle  closes  the 
grip  when  it  has  been  freed. 

4,865-6— Improvements  in  Cranes:  Chisholm 

and  Moore  Manufacturing  Co. — Means  of  control  for 
a  travelling  crane  worked  with  c  impressed  air 
comprise  a  crane  carriage,  on  which  is  mounted  a 
traversing  motor,  with  two  separated  hoisting 
motors  having  drums  that  work  with  single  and 
multiple  pulley-blocks,  respectively,  for  changing 
the  speeds  of  lilting.  A  valve  which  regulates  the 
motors  is  worked  with  a  rod  having  two  pistons, 
the  valve  being  held  in  mid-position,  normally,  with 
springs.  The  full  force  of  only  one  spring  returns 
the  pistons  to  their  mid-position,  as  a  washer  and 
pin  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  spring  at  the  side 
towards  which  the  pistons  have  been  moved.  The 
motors  are  after  the  kind  specified  under  No.  4,867 
of  1901.  and  the  sliding  valve  ha3  inlet  ports  and 
an  exhau-t  port  working  with  passages  joined  to 
ports  covered  by  the  oscillating  motor  cylinders. 
The  specification  describes  means  for  supplying 
compressed  air  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  pistons. 
4.S66, — An  overhead  travelling  crane  driven  with 
compressed  air,  which  will  lilt  at  varying  rates  of 
speed,  and  can  be  readily  taken  to  pieces,  has  its 
bridge  and  truck  beams  joined  by  angle-piece3  that 
are  bolted  to  the  truck-beams,  and  riveted  to  the 
bridge-beams,  each  truck  consisting  of  two  parallel 
channel-beams  kept  apart  by  distance-pieces,  and 
inserted  through  holes  in  the  webs  of  the  two 
parallel  I-beams  that  form  the  bridge.  For  sus¬ 
taining  the  truck  wheels  is  devised  a  carriage,  of 
which  cross  channel  pieces  and  the  sides  make  the 
frame.  Each  of  the  two  drums  has  its  own  motor, 
worked  by  reducing-gear.  One  drum  works  with  a 
multiple  pulley-block  and  some  sheaves  ;  the  other 
winds  up  the  load  directly  or  through  a  single 
pulley-block.  Roller-bearings  should  be  fitted  for 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  which  is  traversed  by 
gearing  worked  from  a  chain-wheel. 

4,868.— Telephone  Exchanges  :  C.  W.  Scott.— A 
bar  having  a  number  of  c  mtacts  enables  the  lines 
to  be  “  earthed  ”  in  the  event  of  a  storm,  and  so  on, 
by  means  of  multiple  switches.  For  each  switch 
there  are  coiled  insulated  conductors  that  connect 
the  lines  to  contact-strips  upon  an  insulating-bar 
that  will  engage  with  one  of  two  grooves  which 
are  fitted  with  springs  likewise  arranged.  The 
latter  springs  are  severally  connected  to  the  switch¬ 
board  and  to  ground  by  means  of  a  wire  soldered 
on  to  them. 

4,872. — By-pass  Cocks  for  Gas  Service  :  J. 
West. — For  a  by-pass  plug  cock  one  portion  of  tne 
by-pass  groove  is  fashioned  in  the  casing  of  the 
cock  and  the  other  portion  in  the  plug.  In  one 
position  of  the  plug  a  continuous  by-pass  is 
supplied  by  the  overlapping  of  the  two  portions  of 
the  groove,  whilst  a  screw  regulates  the  amount  of 
gas  that  flows  through,  but  the  gas  will  be  quite 
cut  off  with  the  turning  of  the  plug  altogether  in 
the  opposed  direction. 

4,881.— Improvements  in  Brazing,  Solder¬ 
ing,  and  Similar  Tools  :  G.  F.  Dinsmote. — The 
novelty  of  the  invention  lies  in  the  parts  which 
include  an  oil  reservoir,  the  connecting  portion  with 
its  accessory  fittings,  a  removable  head,  and  a 
burner.  Air,  to  a  pressure  of  from  40  lbs.  to 
50  lbs ,  is  pumped  through  a  stopper  and  valve. 
When  the  reservoir  is  almost  full,  a  hole, 
which  is  opposite  an  opening  in  a  weighted 
ring,  admits  oil  into  a  chamber  inside  the 
reservoir,  and  that  opening  will  communicate  with 
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the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  without  being  affected 
by  the  position  in  which  the  tool  is  employed.  A 
pipe  conveys  the  oil  from  the  interior  chamber  to 
the  filamentary  burner-coil,  whence  it  issues,  as 
vaporised,  around  and  before  the  needle,  which 
has  a  screw  and  nut  that  regulate  the  size  of  the 
escape  orifice.  Before  the  flame  is  discharged 
around  the  head  air  is  drawn  into  the  mixing- 
chamber.  A  bayonet-joint  enables  one  to  replace  a 
soldering-head  with  a  brazing-head.  When  the 
latter  is  heated,  the  removal  of  the  stopper  provides 
for  the  head  being  pushed  backwards  in  order  that 
the  outlet  holes  of  the  shell  may  be  thereby 
closed. 

4,912. — A  Saw-set  :  J.  Mitchell. — A  setting-plate, 
which  forces  the  tooth  of  the  saw  against  a  bevel- 
plate,  is  carried  by  a  spring  which  is  screwed  on  to 
the  frame,  and  is  itself  forced  against  the  tooth  with 
a  thumb-screw.  A  screw  beneath  holds  the  blade 
of  the  saw  against  the  bevel-plate  a3  the  setting 
proceeds,  and  the  bevel-plate  is  screwed  on  to  the 
frame. 


By  Garrett,  White,  &  Poland. 
Peckham. — Gibbon-rd.,  The  Railway  Tavern: 
f.g.r.  20 reversion  in  62yrs 


:i6/. 


50,  54  to  62  (even),  Gibbon-rd.  (S),  f.,  y. 

71  and  73,  Evelina-rd.  (S).  f.,  and  207,  Holly- 
dale-rd.  (shop  and  yard),  u.t.  70  yrs.,  "  ' 

4 1.  13s.  4d.,  y.r.  107 1 . 

75  to  B*  (odd),  Evelina-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  134/. 


£71° 

3.39° 


Friday,  July  4. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  —  Conversazione  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Cromwell-road,  S.W.,  from  9  to  12. 


Saturday,  July  5. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Annual 


Northern 
Excursion. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Excur¬ 
sion  :  Carlisle,  Lanercost  Priory,  and  Na worth  Castle. 


By  Holcombe,  Betts,  &  West. 
Marylebone. — 51,  Linhope-st.,  u.t.  18  yri 

14/.  14s.,  w.r.  46/.  16s . 

By  A.  H.  Turner  &  Co, 
Esher,  Surrey. — The  Lammas,  f.,  p . 


By  G.  A.  McDowALL(at  Stratford). 
Plaistow. — 26  and  28,  Gordon-st.,  f._,  w.r.  3 pi.. 
Canning  Town. — 32  and  34,  Edwin-st.,  f.,  \ 

39* . 

50,  Beckton-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  i8f.  4s . 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  3  P«  yard>  delivered 

Thames  Ballast  . — .  6  o  ,,  ,  ”  , 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  35  o  „  11 


Note. — The  cement  1 
charge  for  sacks. 


r  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 


Grey  Stone  Lime . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Wednesday,  July  9. 

Institute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers,  Limited.  —  General 
Purposes  and  Finance  Committee  at  4  p.m.  ;  Ejection 
Committee  at  5.15  p.m.  ;  Special  Council  Meeting  at 


Thursday,  July  10. 

Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  general  meeting,  Bristol. 


Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  general  meeting,  Bristol  (continued). 


Saturday,  July  12. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  general  meeting,  Bristol  (concluded). 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Ju. 


—By  Stephenson  &  Alxander  (at 
Cardiff). 

Pontypridd,  Glamorgan.  —  Treforest,  a  freehold 
building  estate,  area  60  a.;  also  f.g.r. 's 

31/.  12s.  3d.,  reversion  in  74  yrs .  .£8,550 

June  17.— By  Stanford  &  Broom  (at 
HalecWorth). 

Wenaston,  &c.,  Suffolk. — A  freehold  sporting 

estate,  156  a,  o  r.  27  p .  3 

Chediston,  Suffolk. — The  Church  Farm,  82  a.  or. 


560 


.  d. 


June  24.— By  J.  H.  Bulmer. 

Edmonton.— 9,  Gloucester-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  28/.  12s.  .. 

By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

Shoreditch. — 11,  17,  and  13,  Harriett-sq.,  u.t.  45 

yrs.,  g.r.  12 (.  12s.,  w.r.,  96 1.  4s.  . . 

Holloway. — 67,  Holloway-rd.  (S),  with  yard  and 

workshop  in  rear,  c.,  y.r.  67/.  10s.  _ . 

Tottenham.— 27,  37,  39  and  47,  Carlingford-rd., 

u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  21Z.  10s.,  y.r.  122/.  . 

Leyton. — 341,  Capworth-st.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s . 

By  L.  Farmer  &  Sons. 

St.  John's  Wood.— 7,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  30 p . . 

Kilburn.— 59,  Princes-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  ios., 

e.r.  45/.  . 

Cricklewood.— 237,  Fordwych-rd.,  u.t.  93)  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  ios.,  y.r.  48/ . - . 

•,  49  and  5t,  Oak-grove,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

11I.  ios.,  y.r.  108/.  . 

St.  John's  Wood.— 8,  Acacia-rd.,  u.t.  17%  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  y.r.  155/. . 

26,  Abbey-gdns.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g-r.  81.,  y.r.  55/. 

Friern  Barnet. — Friern  Park,  two  plots  of  free¬ 
hold  land . - . 

Wood  Green. — Pellatt-grove,  Stuart  House,  f., 
y-r-34*-  .  . - . 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

Highbury.— 38,  Highbury-grove,  u.t.  471)  yrs., 

g.r.  10I.  5s.,  e.r.  140/. . 

Clerkenwell. — 2,  Holford-sq.,  u.t.  164  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  56/. . 

Highbury. — 30,  Drayton  Park,  f.,  y.r.  60I.  . 

Crouch  End.— 21,  Carysfort-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  ios.,  e.r.  42/. . 

Holloway.  — 13  and  15,  Benwell-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs., 

g.r.  i6i.,  e.r.  90/.  . 

June  25. — By  G.  A.  McDowall. 

North  Woolwich.— 238,  240,  242,  and  244,  Albert- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  104/.  .  1,000 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental  ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  . 

Bath  „  ....  1  7  11 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks  ....16  ,, 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks.  .24  ■■ 

Red  Corsehill  „  a  5  11 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  3  „ 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  *  4  >1 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10  „ 

Hard  York  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


„  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto . . 

„  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

* '  slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Ho’pton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  dep6t. 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


9i  ..  .. 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 


7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depot, 
ai  11  .1 


815 


.,  f. 


Halesworth,  Suffolk. — Freehold  house  and  shop, 

y  r.  14 1- . 

Two  freehold  cottages,  w.r.  15/.  6s . 

June  18.— Newland,  Davis,  &  Hunt,  and 
Moses  Smith  &  Sons  (at  Newport). 
Redwick,  Mon. — Brick  House  Farm,  139  a.  1  r. 

6  p. ,  f.  . . . 

Magor,  &c.,  Mon. — Magor  Pill  Farm,  71  a.  2  r. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 


Various  enclosures  of  land,  144  2 


Freehold  cottage  and  oa.  3  r.  28  p . 

June  19.— By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at 


Cardiff). 

Ely,  Glamorgan. — Bodlonfa  Villa,  f.,  p . 

By  W.  Brown  &  Co.  (at  Great  Missenden). 
Great  Missenden,  Bucks.— Springfield  House  and 


Lee  Common,  Bucks. —  Four  freehold  cottages 

Ballinger,  Bucks. — Four  freehold  collages . 

Chartridge,  Bucks. — Three  freehold  cottages  . . 

By  P.  M.  Puckridgk  (at  Devizes). 
Littleton  Panel,  Wilts. — Conygre  Field,  6  a.  2 

26  p.,  f. . 

Chirton  Clay,  Wilts. — Freehold  land,  15  a.  3 


*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
_ jerage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


:oX  10  best  blue  Bangor . .  1 
„  best  seconds  ,, 

6X  8  best  1, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 


doc 


16  X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green ... .  1 
16X  8  ,,  ii 

10  permanent  green  1 
16X8  .. 


o  o  per  h 
17  6 
7  6 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . .  48  6  per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  4  o  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,,  ■>  11 

Hip  tiles .  4  0  Per  doz.  „  11 

Valiey  tiles  .  3  11  "  " 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes) .  50  9  P«  i.°°°  ■»  >• 

Hip  tiles .  4  ‘  Per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles ~  ~  3  8  i»  "  " 


June  20.— By  T.  E.  Ayre  &  Co.  (at  Exeter). 

Rockbeare,  Devon. — Marsh  Farm  Estate,  127  a., 

f.  (in  numerous  lots) . .  6,339 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Sittingbourne). 

Tunstall,  Kent.— Four  Acre  Meadow,  4  a.  3  r. 


.  2  r.  18  p.,  f.  .... 

'•  4  P  i  f- . 

—By  Peirce  &  Thorpe  (at  North¬ 
ampton). 

West  Haddon,  Northants.— White  House  Farm, 

140  a.  1  r.  31  p.,f. . 

Cold  Ashby,  Northants. — The  Reservoir  Farm, 


June  23. — By  Dowsett,  Knight,  &  Co. 
Marylebone. — 12,  Nottingham-pl.,  u.t.  43^  yrs., 

g.r.  3  </.,  y.r.  200/. . . . 

Kentish  Town.— Burghley-rd.,  lock-up  stabling 
premises,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  1  /.,  y.r.  18/. . 


Hard  Stocks  ....  1  1: 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  < 

Facing  Stocks -  2  1: 

Shippers  .  2  . 

Flettons .  1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  n 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5  ; 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..  4  ( 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  41 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks -  4  1 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  1 

Headers  .  12  1 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17 

Double  Stretchers  ig  1 
Double  Headers. .  16  1 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20 

S  play  s,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  1 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12  i 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. .  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . .  14 

Seconds  Quality 
WbiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed ....  2 


3  per  1 


0  alongside,  in  river 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 


at  railway  depdt. 


Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in*  £ 

by  9  in.  and  11  in.. ... .  *4  1 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 . ; - -  •  •  l3  1 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  10  1 

Battens  :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6  . .  01 


At  per  standard. 


Deals :  seconds . 

Battens :  seconds  . . . 
n.  by  4  in.  and  2  i 
a  by  44  in.  and  2 


o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
o  less  thanbest 


1.  by  6  in 
in  by  5  ir 


Foreign  Sawn  Boards¬ 
'll.  by  il  in.  by  i4  in. 


Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  — .  4  10  0  5  0  0 

Seconds  . .  •  . .  4  5  °  4  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .. ..  3  12  6  3  J5  0 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  o  300 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  300  3  10  o 


Joiners'  Wood.  A 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  32 

sin.  by  9  in . - . 2° 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  1 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18 

„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  16  1 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . _• . T4 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  1 1  1 
Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  11  in . - .  20 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . .  J7 

Battens . *3 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


PRICES  CURRENT  (i Continued. ). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

Petersburg  : —  £  s.  d.  £ 

Battens .  10  o  o  ir 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  o  o  15 

»  n  n  3  by  9  in.  13  o  o  14 

Battens.... .  1100  12 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  o  o  14 

,1  ,1  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  o  o  13 

„  ,,  „  battens .  9  10  o  10  1 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  o  o  18 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . o  10  1  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sues..  32  o  o  33  1 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up). 

Oddments  . .  22  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  2  6 

Small  ,,  ,,  o  2  3 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  o  7J 

}  in.  do.  do.  _  007 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . . .  o  o  9 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  1  6 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . _ .  o  o  10 

Teak,  per  I 
American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube. .  030  03 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o  13  o  o  it 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  o  17 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  15  o  10 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  oxx  o  o  12 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  11  6  o  13 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  o  ij 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 


In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton, 


Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  6  5 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  82 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  17 

Flitch  Plates  .  .  8  5 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars . . . 7  15  o  85 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars ”  ..  10  10  o  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars . .  900  9  10 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  10 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  -  - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o  -  ■ 

„  „  to  24  g .  xj  o  o  -  - 

I,  ,,  tO  26  g .  12  XO  O 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  t0  2og .  12  15  o  -  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  x3  5  o  -  - 

■  •  11  26  g .  14  5  o  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  c 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  1610  c 

11  11  26  g .  18  o  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  1215  t 
11  n  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  c 

ii  1.  26  g .  14  5  e 

it  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . .  12  o  c 

1,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  c 

„  „  26  g .  14  s  c 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


Fine  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work . 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work . . . . 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work . 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work. .  . . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  .. .. 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size 
Best  Black  Japan  ...... 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Staii 
Brunswick  Black 
Berlin  Black 
Knotting 

Best  French  and  Brush  Poiish  .. .. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
;iven  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
>y  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 

ould  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERYSTWYTH. —  For  the  erection  of  school  build¬ 
ings,  Cwmystwyth,  for  Llanfiangel  Upper  School  Board. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  architect,  7,  Queen’s-terrace,  Aberyst¬ 
wyth  : — 

Davies  &  Williams - £739  I  Henry  Wright,  Llanfi- 

David  Davies .  687  angel-y-Lroyddin*. .  £599 

John  Morgan  .  673  | 


LONDON.— For  erection  of  engine-house  at  temporary 
electricity  generating-station  at  Loughborough  Junction, 
for  the  London  County  Council : — 

W.  Harbrow.  .£5,142  14  8  1  J .  McManus.  .£4,184 
Peirson  &  Co.  5,015  1  11  Jones  &  Sons, 

The  Jones  Iron  1 

Foundries, 

&c . 

Westwood  & 


LON  DON.— For  the  construction  of  public  conveniences 
South  End-green,  for  the  Hampstead  Borough  Council 
Mr.  O.  E.  Winter,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Hampstead  :— 

Thnc  Arl.-imc  / n  n-Q  ..  Q  u  _ 1 1  /• 


Thos.  Adams..  ,£2,978 
Killingback  & 

Co . 

Meston  &  Hale 
Finch  &  Co. . . 
Doulton  &  Co. 
Ballard,  Lid... 

Rogers  &  Co.. 


B.  Nightingale .£2, 341 
J.A.  Dunmore  2,212 
Gardner  & 

Hazell .  2,204 

^ennings^Ltd.  2,192 

Bennett _  2,190 

Thomas&Edge  2,067 


AYOT  ST.  LAWRENCE  (Herts.). — For  the  erection 
of  a  new  rectory  for  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ray.  Messrs.  Sr 
Mence  &  Houchin,  architects,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Miskin  &  Sons  ....  ,£2,62 >  I  Thos,  Turner,  Ltd.  .£2,390 

J.  Francis  Newton..  2,488  I  I.  Dunham  .  2,315 

J.  Fenwick  Owen  ..  2,479  I  GoldhawkSt  Sons*. 


RAYLEIGH  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan 
Sunday  school.  Messrs.  Smee,  Mence,  &  Houchin.  archi¬ 
tects,  12,  West  Smithfield,  E.C.  : — 

J.  Byford,  Rayleigh  . £610 

REIGATE.— Villa  at  Reigate,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  C  E 
Robinson.  Messrs.  Holland  &  Sons,  architects,  High- 
street,  Newmarket.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Buckland  &  Waters.  .£1,267  I  G.  Martin . £r  ,4g 

Bagally  &  Sons  , -  1,177  Nightingale  &  Sons, 

Richard  Killick _  1,160  |  Reigate* . 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in 
£  s.  d. 

Lead — -Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  15  o 

Pipe  in  coils  .  14  5  0 

Soil  Pipe . .  16  15  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne .  ton  24  o  o 

Silesian  ... ...  . .  23  15  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet..  . . per  lb  00  10 

Thin  .  )(  o  o  11 

Copper  nails . „  o  o  1  r 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet .  ooxo 

Thin  .  „  00  10J 

Tin— English  Ingots .  „  015 

Solder — Plumbers’ .  ,,  007 

Tinmen’s  .  f)  0  0  g 

Blowpipe  . Jf  0  o  10^ 


London. 
£  s. 


BIRKDALE. — For  the  erection  of  a  chapel  and  lodge, 
Liverpool-road  South,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.’ 
Mr.  Albert  Schofield,  architect,  45,  Weld-road,  Birkdale, 
near  Southport,  Quantities  by  the  architect 

T.  Spencer - £2,090  o  o  I  Irving  &  Sons  £1,849 

Halhwell  Bros.  1,972  o  o  T.  Wright 
Duxfield  Bros.  1,962  11  3  |  Birkdale*  ..  1,815 

CANNOCK  (Staffs.). — For  alterations,  &c.f  to  Rawns- 
ley  Schools,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Bailey  & 
McConnal,  architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall.  Quantities 
by  the  architects : 


RUGELEY  (Staffs.).— For  the  supply  of  6co  tons  of 
granite  macadam,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Rogers,  suveyor,  Rugeley  : — 


Ellis  &  Everard  £292  18 
Rowley  Regis 
Granite  Co., 

Rowley  Regis*  277 
Ireland  &  Knight  270 
Griffiths  &  Co. . .  270 
Croft  Granite 
Co .  266 


Davis  &  Son ....  £257  o 
Salisbury  & 

Wood .  255  x2 

H.  L.  Cooper  . .  240  16 

Hartshill  .  236  16 

C.  Abell  .  232  10 

Whitwick  Gra¬ 
nite  Co.. 


204  3 


John  Dallow  . . . 
Smith  &  Son  . . . 
Wm.  Wistance  . 
F.  Sprenger  . . . 
A.  C.  Hughes  ., 
M.  B.  Anderson 


£2,455 

2,380 

2.369 


Smith  &  Son  ....£1,925 
L.  &  R.  Barton  ..  1,9x5 
W.  Harvey  Gibbs  1,870 
Thomas  Mason, 
Hednesfordf  I . .  x,8xo 
Walton  Bros .  1,787 


r-  ST-  ALBANS.— New  infants'  schools,  Garden  Fields, 
St.  Albans,  for  the  St.  Albans  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Smee,  Mence,  &  Houchin,  architects  and  quantity  sur- 
eyors,  12,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.,  and  St 
Vlbans,  Herts : — 

Miskin  &  Sons . £1,886  I  Whibley  &  Jervis*..  £1  781 

E.  Dunham  .. .  1,864  ••  ,/ 


CATFORD. — For  the  erection  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
the  Brownhill-road.  Messrs.  Smee,  Mence,  &  Houchin, 
architects,  12,  West  Smithfield,  E.C  Quantities  by  Mr. 
A.  Goodchild,  81,  Finsbury-pavemcnt,  E  C.  : — 

Holliday  &  Green-  |  Smith  &  Sons . £6,390 


wood  . £6,877 

Kiddle  &  Son .  6,700 

Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd. . .  6,680 

Castle  &  Son  .  6,489 

Campbell,  Smith,  & 

Co .  6,400 


Battley,  Sons,  „ 

Ho'.ness .  6,147 

J  Greenwood .  6,137 

Jerrard  &  Sons*  ....  5,879 


ST.  ALBANS.— For  the  erection  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  the  junction  of  Victoria-street  and  Beaconsfield- 
road,  St.  Albans.  Messrs.  Smee,  Mence,  &  Houchin 
architects,  12,  West  Smithfield,  E.C.,  and  14,  London- 
road.  St.  Albans.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Colwill  &  Son 
6,  Alma-road,  St.  Albans 

Whibley  &  Jervis  ..  £8,862  I  Wilmot . £8  300 

Battley,  Sons,  &  Hoi-  Dunham  .  8’i8x 

„  n®s*  .  8,600  I  Miskin  &  Sons,  St. 

Boff  Bros .  8,450  |  Albans* .  8,173 

[See  also  page  23. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  1 fee.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


'Artisans'  Dwellings  . . 

Municipal  Otti  es  and  Public  Library  - 

'Strathcuiia  and  South  Africau  Memorial  .. 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums 

Designs  to 
;e  delivere 

Sep.  16 

, 1  -,llf  1  ,*‘ll  ,  ,  ,| 

Sep.  29 

No  date 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Bridge  Works,  Apley.  near  Preston,  Lancs . 

►  W'n.l  Iron  Pencil  g,  Wandsworth  Park . 

Paving  Sudie,  i£c . ••  . •• 

Eleven  Houses,  awimlon  road,  wrougliton 

Additions  to  i-choi-ls,  Audersunstowu,  N.  B . 

Schools,  Bainsford  . 

Kilter  Beds,  &c.,  Sinallbridge,  Lancs . 

Chimney  Shaft.  Asylum  . 

Additions  to  WolKhoUSe  .  •  •  • 

' Distempi  ring,  Painting  &  \  arnislung  Work,  Hoxton 

Two  Houses,  Amos  hili,  Penygruig . 

Sewage  WorKs  . . . 

Boundary  Wall,  Cecil-rond  . 

Thirteen  Houses,  Scar-lane,  Milosbridge . 

Water  Supply  Works,  Potlet  ham  worth . 

Main  Luying  ■  . 

Two  Cottages,  FosdyKe,  Lines  . 

Iron  Buildings  at  Pier  . 

Three  Cottages  ...  . . 

Tram  Bails,  Ac.  (2,000  tons)  . 

Iron  Buildiugs . . . 

Kourteeu  collages,  Abercynou . 

Addi  ions  to  Asylum,  Armagh  —  . 

>,  h.  ids,  V\  estgute  lliil,  inrkenshaw  (forks)  . 

Houses  (200)  B.sliop  Auckland 
Additions  t->  Business  Premises.  hore-st,.  St.  Austell 

Two  Hnusts,  High  Harrington,  Cumberland  . 

Alterations  to  Hospital  . . . •  . 

Additions  to  Police  Station,  Lttoxeler . 

Additions  to  KLwickOrauge .  ...  .  . 

Bank  Premises.  .Milium,  Cumberland . . 

sewerage  Works,  Helsby . 

age  Works . 


Pavir 


,  Ac. 


Works  ., 


aiding.  Hope  street,  Halil. 

Additions  to  chapel,  Cardig; 

Filter  Beds  . 

Koadmaking.  Paving,  Ac 
.Municipal  Buildings 

Additions  to  Hospital  . 

'Municipal  Sen. -id  ■  »f  Art 

Additions  to  Workhouse . 

Bridge  Works  . . 

Additions  t<>  Workhouse,  Drummond  road 

School  Buildings,  Anlaby-road . 

’Storage  Reservoir,  Ac . 

’School  and  Masters  House . 

Repainting.  Ac.,  Blacksluw  road  Chapel,  &c. 

Tar  and  Pitch  . . 

•Wuod  pivi  g  Blocks  .  . 

‘Portland  Cement,  Ballast,  and  Sand  . 

’Removal  of  surplus  Ground  . 

Making-tip  Bank  Pas-age .  . . 

‘Painting  ""I  Sanitary  Fittings  at  Infirmary 

’  .u'«’  Sewer,  Cpper  Th'Aoaes-street  . 

Borehole,  sc  . rlh  Hill 

R.  C0.1SI1U.  '.mg  Hay  ward  Bin.ge.  Sluliirigatone,  Dorset 
I,  stitute,  High-strcct,  Hallou,  Leeds 


Scho 


I.  Tot 


ad 


Premises,  North-street  . 

Offices,  York  .  -  . . . 

Granite  Road  Metal  (about  4,000  tons)  . 

Electrical  Pi  *nt  . 

Additi-.ns  to  Schools,  WeUington-terrace . 

•B  undary  Wad  Ac.,  at  Depot  . 

•Workmen  s  Cottages.  Pensiiurst  . . . 

Repairs,  Painting,  oec.  Chartham  Asylum  . 

.Sewerage  Wo  ks,  Thrupp,  O;os . . 

Ele.tiic.il  Piant . . . 

Schools  ...  . 

S  -werage  Works . 

New  Infirmary  at  North  Evington  . . . 

•supply  of  1  a’.cashirc  steam  Boners,  Ac.  . 

K  ectriciiy  (i.  n>  rating  .stattou . 

•  Public  Free  Lii.r-.ry  .  . 

•Foundations  •  f  N.-w  Land  Registry  Othees . 

Cast  Iron  Pi  es  (1,170  tone) . 

S  h"ols,  Gicat  North-road  . . . 

•  \laki  g-up -trects  . 

•Stable.-,  Cait  sheds,  and  other  Buildings  . 

B<  atd  Room  au.l  O. aces  West  street . 

B.-il  1  House.  Ac.,  carmarti  cn . 

Pumping  Si arion  . « . * 

Sea  Defence  Works,  East  Cliff  . . 

Grand  Siand  ..  . 

i  hutch.  Rotherham  .  . 

Additions  Westfield,  Ilklry  . 

llouce,  Irevor,  near  V\  rexfinra  ...  . .  . 

Bu-dness  Pu-mist-s.  Palmerston- road,  Aberdeen... 

Church,  Bari  y  Island,  w  aits  . - . 

Cnuicli  W,  rks.  Ac  ,  Borstal,  near  Rochester  . 

Additions  to  House,  Dynes  Fowls,  Wales . - 

Additions  10  w  orkhouse . . . 

Hospital,  Melrose,  N.B . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Lancashire  County  Council  . 

London  County  Council . 

Southampton  corporation  ... 


Wardlo  U.D.C . . . 

Ipswich  Corporation  . 

Strood  Guardians . 

shordttch  Guardians  . 

Messrs.  George  A  Evaos . 

alalyoridge  Sewerage  Board... 

Paignton  Gas  Co . 

scar  Wood  coal  Society,  Ltd. 

Braubton  R  D  C . 

Caslleford  U.D.C . 

Charity  Trustees  . 

Gillingham  iKuit)  U.D.c . 

Meath  (Ireland)  it. D.C . 

.Newcastle- upon-  L'yne  Corporation 
Gillingham  (Rent)  U.D.C . 


Newcastle  Guardians . 

siaifs  County  council . 

Newcastle  Guardians  . 

Bank  of  Liverpool  . 

Rmieorii  U.D.C . 

Peiiistone  (Yoiks)  I  D.C 
Huleswortli (Suffolk)  U.l). 

Aylesbury  it.  D.C . 

Hendon  U.D.C.. . . 

Boston  (Lines}  T.C. 
Mldd.esbroiigii  Corporal iu 

Hull  Corporation  . 

Canterbury  Guardians . 

Exeter  City  Council . 

Bradford  Guardians.. . 

Hull  Corporation  . 

Oxford  Corporut  too  . 

ll.  mingfom  Grey  School  i 
Lambeth  Borough  Council 
Borough  of  Paddington  ... 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Brentford  U.D.C . 

Paddington  Guardians . 

London  Corporation  . 

Skelmersdule  U.D.C . 


Hastings  School  Board  . 

Leeds  Dispensary  Committee  . 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co . 

Rochester  Corporation  . 

Gillingham  (Kent)  U.D.C . . 

Falmouth  (U.D.)  school  Board  .. 

Hampstead  Borough  Council  . 

Sevciioaks  U.D.C . 

Keut  Co.  I. -.malic  Asylum  Com.-  .. 

stroUd  U.D.C... . 

Ensoul  U.D.C . . 

Bala  school  Board  . 

Darfieid  ( .  oiks)  U.D.C . 

Parish  of  Leicester  . 

Newcastle  ou  Tyne  Roy.  Vic.  Inf. 

Finchley  U.D.C  . 

Kiogsion-oii-lhames  Corporation 
Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works,  Ac. 

Clu-risey  U.D.  .....  . . . 

Bdideiton  School  Board . 

Aldershot  U.D. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


do. 

Lewes  Guardians 


Southborough  (Kent)  U.D.C . 

Ramsgate  Corporation  . . 

Carlisle  Kace-aiaud  Co.,  Ltd . 


Vicar  and  Churchwardens... 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hibbert  . 

Lichfield  Guardians  ..  . 

Roxburgh  District  Asylum 


County  Bridge  Master,  Preston  . 

Parks  Department,  11,  Regeut-street,  S.W . . . . 

•I.  a  Crowtner,  Borough  engineer. soulnamptoti  . 

A.  U.  Masleis,  Architect,  Ho,  R. gout,  circus,  owiudon  . . 

Young  A  Mackenzie,  ATcintects,  Belfast  .  . . 

A.  a  w.  Black,  Architects,  Faikirk  . 

I'.  Burrows,  surveyor,  uouncu  Difices,  Wardle . . 

L.  Bucknaiu,  I'owu  nail,  Ipswicu  ......  . . * . 

g.  E.  Bond,  Architect,  Hign-street,  Chatham  . . 

F.  J.anmh,  Architect,  Parliament  Mansions,  S.W . 

Lewis  A  Morgan,  Architects,  Touypaudy  . 

Newtoii  A  Co.,  Engineers,  i7,  cooper-street,  Manchester . .... 

Manager,  Gas  Worms,  Paigut  11  . 

J.  Berry,  Architect,  Huddersfield  . 

J.  Clare,  Civu  Engineer,  aiealord  . 

VV.  Green,  Surveyor,  Council  offices,  Castleford . 

J.  Kukoy,  FosdyKo  .  . 

F  C.  iioiu  her,  v.uuncil  Offices,  Gillingham  . 

L.  Turley,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  offices,  Meath . . 

uity  Engineer,  lowu  Hail,  Newcastle  . . — - 

1.  C.  I!  meher,  Gardiner  street,  New  BromptOO  . 

E.  Williams,  Aicuitect,  caruut  . . 

R.  H.  Dormau,  Surveyor,  Armagh . ... . 

w  alker  A  CoillusoO,  Architects,  Bradford  ..  ..  . . . 

.1.  A.  uerweut,  HI.  Daiiestiury-lorrace,  Darlington  . 

I .  ll.  Andrew,  Aicuitect,  1,  Tr.varricK-vi.ias,  it.  Austell . 

J.  Eden,  civil  Eugiueer,  oS,  Fow-strect,  Workington  . 

Newcoiubu  &  Co.,  Architects,  Newcastle  ..  . . 

w.  H.  Uieadle,  ourveyor,  Stafford . . . 

Oliver  A  Co.,  Architects,  Newcastle . -••• 

.1.  F.  Cut  wen,  Architect,  20,  HigDgate,  Kendal . . 

W.  a.  itadforu,  civil  Eugiueer,  Notliugbam  . 

w  .  .Spinks,  Civil  Engineer,  20,  Park-low,  Leeds . 

C.  II.  White,  Council  Offices,  Hales  worth . 

Horsfall  A  Soil,  Architects,  Halifax  . . 

W.  J.  Thomas,  -2,  Williams-te.ruce,  Cardigan . 

r.  B.  Parrott,  Council  Offices,  Aylesbury . 

Council's  Engineer,  Council  offices,  Hendon,  N.  vv . 

J.  Rowell,  Architect,  M  .fleet  Place,  Boston  . 

F.  Baker,  Civil  Eugiueer.  Town  Hall,  Middiesurouglt  . 

Lauencster,  Stewart  A  Rickards,  Archs.,  l,  Veruou-place,  w.c... 

G.  smith,  Architect,  34,  Station-road,  ca  iteroury  . 

Mr  J.  Wolfe  Barry  A  c<»  ,  Engineers,  21,  Deiahay -street,  m  w  ... 

E.npsall  A  Clarkson,  Aicmtocls,  Excnaugc,  Bradford  . 

Lanchester  60  tu„  Architects,  1,  Yeruou -place,  W.c . 

city  r.iigluecr,  lowu  Hail.  Oxford  . 

The  CleiK.  Halnt  Ives,  Hunts  . . 

Hjrough  Eugiueer,  Lainooth  lowu  Hall,  Kciiuiiigton  Oreeo,  s.E, 
Borougu  suiveyor.  Town  Uali,  Paddington  . 

do. 

do. 

Council's  Surveyor,  Clifton  House,  Boston-road,  Brentford  . 

E.  M.iwley-Siin,  Architect, 6.  Craig's-court,  Charing  cross  . 

Engineer  s  Oitice,  Guildhall,  E.C . 

J.  1.  Wood,  Civil  Eugiueei.  3,  Cook-street,  Liverpool  . 

County  Surveyor,  Wnuborne  . 

Bedford  A  Kltsuli,  Ar.  liltects,  Leeds  .  ..  . . . 

a.  W  Jctfrey,  Architect,  .i,  Haveiocs-road,  Hasting) . . 

Bedford  A  Aitsou,  Architect),  Greck-street  Chambers,  Leeds  .. 

w  .  Bell,  Architect,  York  ...  .  . . . . 

W.  Bunns,  civu  Engineer,  R uiieiter  . . . . 

W.  11.  ireutham,  Engineer,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  . . 

W.  Jeuklus,  30,  Cnuica-street,  Falmouth  . 

Borough  Eugiueer,  Town  Hail,  Havcrstock  Hill,  N.W.  . . 

Fred  Taylor,  Architect,  20,  Temple-street,  Aylesbury . . . 

W.  J.  Jennings,  Architect,  Caulerbury  ....  . 

c.  S.  cola.  Eugiueer,  Bridge  House,  Eobley,  near  Stroud  . 

w.  u.  c  liawiuyue,  Eogiucer,  9,  t^u.c-a  .street  place,  E.C . 

R.  L.  Joucs,  Architect,  Station-road,  Bala  ...  . . 

Fairoank  A  Son,  Civil  Engineer,  13,  Leudal,  York  ..  . . 

Giles,  Gough  A  JToilope,  23,  Cfavcii-street,  Cuaruig  Cross  . 

Secretary ,  Prudential  Blindings,  NeWcastie-on -Tyne  . .. 

Chief  Uogi  leer,  Broadway,  Finchley,  N . . . 

J.  A.  C  ox,  Arcnitect.  f,  Adaui-street,  Adelpni,  W.C . 

ll.  Tai.iur,  Architect,  H..M.  Office  of  Work)  . . . 

W.  II.  Rauf  rd,  Civil  Eugiueer,  King-street,  Nottingham . 

Sauiideis  A  Saunders,  Aicuitect),  NcWark-on-Tieut  . 

CoUwCil's  Suiveyor,  council  Offices,  Aldershot  ......  . . 

do. 

U.  Card,  Architect,  10,  North  street,  Lewes  . 

Ciera,  Asylum,  Carmarthen  .  .  . . . 

g.  a  F.  u  .  Uodson,  Eugmeers,  Loughborough . . . 

T.  c.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Albion  House,  Ramsgate  . . 

J.  Graham.  Architect,  Carlisle... . . . . . 

W.  .1  Motley  A  sou,  Architects,  ‘200,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford . 

France,  Millies  A;  Co.,  Aichiieccs,  9!),  Swau  Arcade,  Bradford,... 

.1.  Hail,  Arcin’  ct,  Bracside,  Trevor  .  . 

Sutherland  A  Price,  Architects,  40,  Union-terrace,  Aberdeen  .... 

Uabershou  A  Co.,  Architects,  14,  Pearl-street,  Cardiff  . 

W .  T.  Margetts,  Architect,  the  Banks,  Borstal,  near  Rochester. 
.Tones,  Richards  A  Co.,  Architects,  95,  St.  Alary-street,  Cardiff  . 

D.  C.  Marks,  Architect,  St.  Alary’s  chambers,  Eicnfield . . 

Mitchell  &  Wilson,  Architects,  Edinburgh . 


July  22 
Juiy  23 


July  24 
Juiy  2j 


[See  also  next  •page. 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Architectural  Assi  taut  . 

London  County  Council . 

*  Manual  Training  Assistant  Instructors  in  Woodwork 

•Building  Inspector . 

*  Knud  Foreman  . . 

‘Engineer  and  Clerk  of  the  Works  . 

•Works  Foreman  . 

London  School  Bon  d  . . . 

Wlliesdeu  District  Council  . . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Littlemore  Asylum  Committee 
Wimoiedon  U.D.C . 

s  1 .  . 

150£ . . . 

i5of. . ' 

m  3j.,  Ac.,  per  woes . . !!!!!.!!!!!.'* . 

do. 

■Tuly  16 
July  18 
duly  19 
July  30 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk (*J  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contrasts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viil.  x\<k  xxili.  Public  Appointments,  xixa.  .(•  xixb 


TENDERS  ( Continued ). 

TOTTERIDGE.— For  the  erection  of  a  private  house. 
Messrs.  Smee,  Mence  &  Houchin,  architects,  12,  West 
Smithfield,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Goodchild,  81, 
Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.  : — 

Miskin  &  Son . ,£2,800  I  Stewart . £2,560 

Brown  .  2,759  Newton .  2,487 

Lawrence  &  Sons  ..  2,684  Battley,  Sons,  & 

Wade  . .  2,583  |  Holuess,  London*  2,479 


WALSALL  (Staffs.).— For  new  infants’  schools  and 
cookery  kiichen,  Whitehall,  Walsall,  for  the  School  Board. 
Messrs.  Bailey  &  McConnal,  architects,  Bridge-street, 
Walsall.  Quantities  bv  arch; 


Smith  &  Son . ,64,846 

T.  Tildesley .  4,7-7 

T.  Mallin .  4,57S 

Willcock  &  Co .  4,569 

W.  &J.Webb .  4,525 

S.  Wootton  .  4,522 


Brock  hurst  &  Wood  .£4,504 

W.  Wistance  .  4,438 

T.  Mason .  4,408 

Smith  &  Pitts .  4,200 

J.  Dallow .  4,124 

J.  W.  H.  Gibbs, Small 
Heath,  Birmingham*3,999 


WEST  BROMWICH.— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  Oak-lane  and  Lodge-road,  for  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  Alfred  Long,  atchitect,  2t,  New-street,  West  Brom¬ 
wich  : — 

Thomas  Hardy,  West  Bromwich! .  .£12,22;. 

J  Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


Running  Contract  for  the  Supply  of  Tubular  jjoilers. 


WEST  HAM.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  mortuary, 
Ordnance-road,  Canning  Town,  for  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Morley,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  We: 


A.  E.  Symes.  ..£1,966 
General 

Builders, Ltd.  1,777 
Yates  &  Co.  ..  1,689 
Foster  Bros...  1,597 
Goodman  & 

Sons  . 


542  4  1 


Horlock  & 

Son . £1,464 

G.  Wise .  1,435 

Calnan  &  Son, 
Commercial- 
road,  E.*  ..  1,376 


WOMBWELL  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  a  house, 
Goldthorpe,  for  Dr.  Craik.  Mr.  John  Robinson,  architect, 
Wombwell : — 

Masonry. 

Taylor  &  Son,  Barnsley* . .£4 59  o  o 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Jas.  Smith,  Barnsley*  .  170  o  o 

Plumbing  and  Painting. 

Snowden  &  Son,  Barnsley* .  70  o  o 

Slating. 

Chas.  Kemp,  Swinton* .  22  o  o 

Plastering , 

Bendelow  &  Bennett,  Mexborough*. .  36  5  6 

.£757  5  6 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 
BROOMSLEIGH-STREET  SCHOOL  (Hampstead). 
For  drainage  and  sanitary  works  : — 


Durbin 

Katesmark  £3,006 
Sanitary  Lead- 
iining  and 
Pipe  -  bend  - 
ing  Co., 

Ltd .  2,950 

Lathey  Bros.  2.919 
G.  Neal .  2,769 


J.  Peattie  ., 

Godson 

Sons  .  2,700 

R.  P.  Beattie  2,688 
Marchant  & 

Hirst .  2,688 

T.  Cruwys  ..  2,680 

Stevens  Bros.*  2,480 


CLYDE-STREET  SCHOOL  (Deptford).— For  heating 
works  in  infants'  department  : — 

Harlow  &  Son  ....  £270  o  I  Stevens  &  Sons  ..  £139  10 

Cannon  &  Sons....  175  o  |  J.  Grundy*  .  130  o 

GLF.NG ALL-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Cubitt  Town).— For 
partitions  : — 

Johnson  &  Co . .£75°  I  Gibb  &  Co . £632 

T.  H.  Jackson  .  745  Bruce,  Croom,  &  Co.  605 

Spencer  &  Co .  670  |  Barrett  &  Power  _  506 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood  -  660  I  Galbraith  Bros.* .  430 

J.  T.  Robey. .  640  | 


Hayward  Bro.  &  Eckstein,  Ltd...  each 

Hartley  &  Sugden,  Ltd .  „ 

Lumby,  Son.  &  Wood,  Ltd .  „ 

Jenkins  &  Co .  „ 

The  Hope  Foundry  Co . 

The  Palace  Stove  Co . 

The  Albion  Iron  Co.* . 


GRATE  FRONTS  :— 

Size  A.  Size  B. 

_  ,  ,  .  _  _  each.  each. 

Robbins  &  Co . £3  12  6  _ £317  6 

Wright  &  Co .  2  o  0  ;  6 

Coalbrookdale  Co.,  Ltd.  1  18  o  _  1  12  o 

Palace  Stove  Co .  115  o  iie  o 

Fletcher,  Russell,  &  Co., 

Ltd .  1  11  o  ....  1  12  6 

O'Brien,  Thomas,  &  Co.  176  _  166 

Carron  Co .  1  n  o  ....  1  6  o 

McDowall,  Steven,  & 

I9?-L,ld .  r  5  «  ....  ■  5  6 

J.  Grundy  . .  1  o  10  ....  1  o  10 

Hayward  Bros.  & 

Eckstein,  Ltd .  1  o  o  ....  1  o  o 

Falkirk  Iron  Co .  o  19  o  ..  ..  1  o  o 

Albion  Iron  Co .  o  18  5  o  18  5 

Ashton  and  Green  Iron 


wide. 

14  ins. 

wide. 

16  ins. 

B 

£  s.  d, 

A 

£  s.  d. 

B 

£  s.  d. 

A 

5*4° 

4  to  0 

5  8  0 

5  5  0 

4  10  0 

6  2  6 

5  5  0 

4  10  0 

6  2  6 

500 

4  10  0 

5  17  6 

5  0  0 

4  17  6 

4  0  6 

306 

4  0  0 

420 

300 

486 

3  s  0 

£  s. 
5  »4 


4  17  6  j  3  ?  6 


LAVENDER  HILLSCHOOL.— For  heating  works  : — 

Wippell  Bros.tk  Row.. £303  I  J.  &  F.  May  . £,q5 

Gannon  &  Sons  .  275  Wenham&  Waters, Ltd.  194 

J ■  E?son  •••••••  •  -  •  •  •  262  |  Brightside  Foundry 

Williams  &  S°ns  (Car-  and  Engineering  Co., 

ditT).  Lid .  230  Ltd." .  ...  ,3, 

Duffield  &  Sons .  198  | 


WIRTEM  BERG-STREET  SCHOOL  (Clapham).- 
1  or  drainage  and  sanitary  works  ' 

H.  &  G.  Mai 


WOOLMORE-  STREET  SCHOOL  (Poplar) -For 
drainage  and  sanitary  works v  H  1  ror 

“  J.  Peittie . A,  0 

Johnson  &  Co.  ..  2,20,  o  R.  P.  Beattie  ....  1  ..o  ? 
T'Cru“Ts .  *H34  o  I  Stevens  Bros-  ..  ..ggf  7 

tio™K?-OAD  SCH00L  Cross), — For  parti 

T.  L.  Green  . £293 

Denshaw  &  Sons  . .  286  1 
Chinchen  &  Co.  ».  279  : 

Stevens  Bros .  275 

Marchant  &  Hirst  .  273  1 


Grover  &  Son  ....  £224 
General  Builders. 

Etd .  2I0 

ur.r°rmiCok  &  Sons  «9 
Williams  &  Son*  . .  2Q6 


LYHAM-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Brixton  Hi!l).-For  parti 
lions  in  boys'  and  girls’  departments 

£•  K""P  L . I  F.  St  H.  F.  Higgs  ....  /6,o 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd...  790  I  Marsland  &  Son . 

Bubed  &  Co .  720  I  E  Triggs  . 

Rice  &  Son .  713  |  Garrett  &  Son* . 


W.  Downs  . £t,86o  I  Marsland  &  Sons  ..  £1,085 

J  ApP^by  .  1,398  Black  &  Son .  r  083 

W.  V.  Goad .  1,196  I  T.  D.  Leng  .  ,.064 

9/  *il35  I  J-  &  C.  Bowyer  1,059 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  1,100  Bulled  &  Co .  064 

e  &  Son  .  1  093  I  H.  Groves*  .  945 


NAPIER-STREET  SCHOOL  (Hoxton).-For  porch 
:  end  of  infants  hall  :— 

Barrett  &  Power  ....  £292  I  Staines  &  Son  . £229 

Ume .  249  |  Stevens  Bros. "  .  226 


OLD  FI  ELD-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Stoke  Newington). - 
r  or  partitions,  &c  : — 

North  of  England 
School  Furnishing 

Co.,  Ltd . £676  1 

Bruce,  Croom,  & 


Co.. 


T.  L.  Green  .  533 

[Unsigned]  .  52  7 


•£S2C 


Shurmur 

Ltd . 

Barrett  &  Power  . .  3UJ 
London  School  Fur¬ 
niture  Co .  483 

W.  Martin .  487 

H.  Bouneau* .  4i?  • 


CLEANING  AND  PAINTING.— The  work  at  ,1,, 
following  schools  will  be  done  during  tl^  summer 
holidays  July  25  to  August  23,  1902.  Where  exterior 
as  we"  as  interior  work  has  to  be  done  an  addition 
week  will  be  allowed  for  the  former 

J  R-RCAIX— interior  and  exterior:- 

j.  oiewart  .  . . £663  o  |  G.  Kirby .  r.  ,0  n 

Dearnrg&  Son ... .  504  „  I  T.  Cr «£s  ....  "  ’  *•<!  ° 

Grover  &  Son  _  486  o  Stevens  Rrne  -  439  10 

McCormick  &  Sons  456  p  |  C.  &  W.  Honpi'ngs'-  »8  4! 

rio^^?CKLEY'R0AD‘  ~  Pa'nting  interior  and  exte- 


Lenev  &  Son . £426 

I.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..  352 

W.  Read  .  , 

W.  Banks  .  ;4c 


I  S'  £*  Jones . £3o8 

E.  Proctor .  209  1 

G.  Kemp* .  295 


T  BUCK, NGHAMGATE.-Painting  interior:— 

\  £a'k,ns . -£328  o  I  W.  Hornctt  ..  £228 

r'  th"  S,{?S .  32-)  0  I  M.  Pearson  .  2JO 

Lathey  Bros .  239  xo  |  W.  Chappell*  ....  ,95 


exfefbrT-AL‘STREET‘~Cleaning  interior  and  painting 


Haydon  &  Sons  £358  o 

G.  Wales  .  348  o 

W.  Hornett....  337  0 
Staines  &  Son..  279  o 


-  ^279 


GLYN-ROAD  SCHOOL,  HOMERTON.-For  heat¬ 
ing  works:  — 

Stevens  &  Sons.. ..  £132  o  Vaughan  &  Brown, 

G.  Davis .  130  o  Ltd . £104  o 

W.  Simmons .  125  o  Brightside  Fourdry 

Knight  &  Sons  .. ..  no  o  an^l  Engineering 

Palo wkar  &  Sons  . .  108  o  Co.,  Ltd .  97  o 

R.  Clarke  .  106  o  G.  &  E.  Bradley’1..  95  10 


PORTOBELLO-ROAD  SCHOOL  (North  Keosing- 
ton).— 1' or  enlarging  cookery  centre,  &c. :— 

S.  Polden . £565  o  I  General  Builders, 

Lathey  Bros .  509  o  Ltd . £397  0 

M.  Pearson  .  4,9  o  G.  H.  Sealy  .  0 

Chinchen  &  Co.  ..  429  o  |  W.  R.  &  A.  Hide*  385  i5 

ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL  (Halley-street,  Limehouse).— 
r  or  additional  heating  : — 

Werner,  Pfleiderer,  I  J.  Esson  .  £88  10 

&  Perkins,  Ltd.  . .  £96  10  Comyn,  Ching,  £  Co.  69  ,8 
R.  Clarke . 89  o  |  G.  &  E.  Bradley*  ..  67  o 

THE  WHITTINGTON  SCHOOL  (Highgate  Hill). - 
F  or  reconstructing  furnace  flue  : — 

Dearing  &  Son  . £265  I  Stevens  Bros .  /I44 

Marchant  &  Hirst  ....  25;  RockhiU  Bros.* . '  ,! 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  157 


WILTON-ROAD  SCHOOL  (Dal.lon).-For  drainage 
and  sanitary  works  :—  8 

Lathey  Bros. .  .£1,419 


E.  Triggs  . . 
Lawrance 
Sons  . . .. 


I  Johnson  &  Co.  £1,370  q 
Williams  &  Son  1,314  o 
Sievens  Bros.  1,252  o 
|  R.  P.  Beattie*  1,202  i4  1 


Stevens  Bros. 

G.  Barker . 

Belcher  &  Co., 

Uld.* .  197  , 


Do^J^r  ND‘STrREETTTPainting  i"‘«ior  :— 

g  9° . 0  J  F-  Holliday  ....  £307  1 

Haydon  &  Sons  ..  42!  o  G.bb  &  Co.  . .  3rJ 

Vigor  &  Co .  4 1 8  o  G.  Barker* 


345 


.^COLLINOWOOD-SFREE-r  (old  pottioo). - PAu-ng 

T^rS«°j  . tb>s  o  I  G.  Barker  A,,,  „ 

khh  Ari  ”  27S  “  BarrettS  Power-..  .If  ° 

Corfield  &  Co!  Ill  »  Haydon  &  Sons  ..  ...  10 


CREDON-ROAD.— Painting  interior:— 

J  .Harr'es . .6629  I  H.  Line . 

F  Trti011 .  Sa>,er  &  Sor> 

lnggs .  475  I  E.  Procior*.. 


T  &AMR.ATP'iLAN/-E-~Pa!ntin5  exterior:— 

E-Flood  .  ®°3  o  |  Bulled  &  Co.*. .  ,25  o 

r.HwiT«ERSTON  ROrAJ?.,  Bai"ling  exterior 
Grwer  &  sin’ ^ ^  ^.Y  g“St&  ^ . ^ 

Baa,'rJtaA  ?  Hi“‘  '■■■  Steven^ Brn' I i'.'. ' '' '  7,1 

Barrett  &  Power .  239  |  W.  Martin*  ...i  "  .;  ”  2oa 


f  See  also  next  page. 


H ALFORD-ROAD.  -Painting  interior 

W.  Chappell  . £420  o  |  W.  Hammond  ....£344 

Curd  &  Son  .  360  0  Brown  &  Sons  ....  327 

Rice  &  Son  .  359  o  |  F.  Chidley*  .  2S4 

C.  Gurling .  354 

HALSTOW-ROAD.— Painting  exterior 
W.  j.  Howie  ..  £141  10  o  I  Ha) ter  &  Son..  £1 

H.  Groves  ....  136  °  o  |  E.  Proctor*. 

W.  Banks .  *34  *1 

KINGWOOD  -  ROAD.  —  Painting  interior  and 

W?Read . £586  10  I  Lathey  Bros . ^54° 

Rice  &  Son  .  579  o  ^-,?0rn^“  "f.V 

J.  R.  Sims .  57°  o  Belcher  &  Co  .  Ltd.  453 

E.  Triggs  .  570  o  |  W.  Hammonc  ....  449 


STANHOPE  -  STREET.  —  Painting 
school  : —  .  -  0 

T.  Cruwys . £424  o  Viney  &  Stone - £3°2 

Chinchen  &  Co.  ..  4*9  o  W.  Chappell .  335 

W.  Hornett  ......  403  o  J.  R.  Suns*  .  3°5  > 

Marchant  &  Hirst  398  o  | 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


Girls',  and  Infants'). 


TOOTING  GRAVENEY  (Boys', 

—Painting  exterior : — 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  . .  £217  o  I  Holliday  &  Green- 

J,  Appleby .  197  o  |  wood,  Ltd . £**3 

R.  S.  Ronald .  195  2  Lorden  &  Son  ....  166 

Rice  &  Son .  181  o  Johnson  &  Co., 

I  Ltd.*  .  *59 


HAM  HILL  STONE., 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  h  S 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 
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The  Betterment  of  London. 

announcement 
tde  by  Sir  W. 
chmond  in  a 
ter  in  the  Time:' 
Monday  last,  of 
i  iormation  of  a 
w  society,  under 
i  title  of  “  The 
itterment  of 
ndon  Associa¬ 
tion,”  seems  a  hopeful  sign  that  some 
systematic  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  nuisances  which  have  so 
long  been  allowed  to  exist  in  London,  appa¬ 
rently  from  a  mere  habit  of  lazy  conser¬ 
vatism  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  the.character 
of  the  average  Londoner.  In  most  large 
provincial  towns  we  find  that  there  is, 
in  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  generally,  a  reasonable  desire  for 
improvement  and  for  getting  rid  of  things 
and  customs  that  are  injurious  or  offensive. 
In  London  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 
average  inhabitant  is  a  kind  of  stolid 
-acceptance  of  things  as  thej  are,  merely 
because  “we  have  always  done  so ” ;  and  if 
a  provincial  visitor  expresses  surprise  at 
anything  which  strikes  him  as  out  of  date  or 
inadequate,  he  is  probably  told  “  we  do  not 
anind  it,”  or  “it  suits  us  very  well”:  in 
short,  the  Metropolitan  creed  seems  to  be 
that  “  whatever  is,  is  right.” 

Sir]  W.  Richmond’s  sketch  of  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  first 
President,  includes  some  subjects  which, 
although  highly  important  both  in  a  social 
and  sanitary  sense,  it  is  not  within  our 
province  to  touch  upon.  There  are  other 
points  on  which  we  have  in  the  past  fre¬ 
quently  protested,  and  in  regard  to  which 
we  hope  the  new  Association  will  be  able  to 
bring  about  some  improvement. 

One  of  these  is,  the  disgraceful  manner  in 
which  litter  and  papers  are  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  and  lie  about  in  the  London  streets, 
without  it  being  supposed  to  be  any  one’s 
business  to  see  to  their  removal.  To  come 
back  from  Paris,  where  every  street  is 
scavenged  in  the  early  morning,  and  see  the 
thrown  away  papers,  scraps,  orange-peels, 
&c.,  lying  about  in  the  streets  for  days, 
ought  to  make  a  Londoner  blush  for  his  local 
government.  This  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  ought  to  be  taken  up,  and  with  that 


should  be  taken  in  hand  (a  point  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  Sir  W.  Richmond’s  letter)  the  proper 
cleansing  of  road-crossings  in  dirty  weather 
by  paid  officials,  in  place  of  the  ridiculous 
habit  of  allowing  crossing-sweeping  to  be 
practised  as  a  private  profession  and  an 
attempted  imposition  on  the  public,  for  it  is 
nothing  else. 

The  partial  and  illegible  naming  of  streets 
in  London  is  another  matter  of  which  we 
have  often  complained,  and  which  argues  a 
most  reprehensible  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  municipal  authorities  to  an  obvious  duty. 
Every  street  corner  ought  to  be  labelled,  and 
the  labels  should  be  of  the  same  size  and 
design,  so  as  to  give  uniformity  and  render 
them  obvious  to  the  eye  at  once.  As  it  is, 
we  come  upon  corner  after  corner,  even  in 
the  better  quarters  of  the  city,  where  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  name  of  the  street ;  and 
the  names  that  are  written  up  are  in  all 
kinds  of  different  form  and  character.  To 
set  all  this  right  would  require  but  a  mode¬ 
rate  expenditure  of  public  money  and  a 
little  business-like  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  County  Council ;  but  apparently  they 
cannot  give  their  minds  to  any  such  obvious 
and  easily  supplied  deficiency. 

In  the  matter  of  public  conveyances  there 
has  been  an  immense  improvement  in 
London  in  regard  to  the  omnibus  system 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  it 
would  be  rather  curious  to  know  how  this 
came  about,  for  it  was  certainly  not  due  to 
any  general  public  spirit ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
remember  hearing  people,  in  the  old  days 
of  straw  -  filled  omnibuses,  lazy  drivers, 
and  insolent  conductors,  snub  their  pro¬ 
vincial  visitors  who  complained,  and 
affirm  that  the  London  omnibus  (of  that 
day)  was  just  what  was  wanted  for 
London.  It  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
existence  of  this  same  spirit  of  lazy  accept¬ 
ance  of  things  as  they  are  that,  while  many 
of  our  large  provincial  towns  can  show  ex¬ 
cellent  and  comfortable  four-wheeled  car¬ 
riages  at  the  service  of  the  public,  London 
has  still  the  ill-built,  narrow,  ramshackle 
“  growler.”  Cannot  the  licensing  authorities 
do  anything  to  insist  on  a  better  type  of 
vehicle?  Will  the  Betterment  Association 
take  up  that  point,  and  also  agitate  for  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  and  convenient 
I  river  boat  service,  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
I  of  Paris  ?  That  will  be  a  very  important 


benefit  to  the  city,  not  as  yet  mentioned  in 
their  programme. 

Sir  W.  Richmond’s  letter  suggests  “  a 
quieter  London  ’’  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  and  to  this  end  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  street  musicians,  street  traders, 
&c.  That  is  a  very  tame  and  inadequate 
half-measure.  With  regard  especially  to 
street  musicians  (so-called),  the  object 
ought  to  be,  not  to  register  or  control 
them,  but  to  wipe  them  out  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  we  shall  never  have  a 
desirable  London  till  that  is  done.  The 
majority  of  these  “  street  musicians  ”  are 
simply  vagabond  beggars  who  grind  hand- 
organs,  a  sort  of  thing  which  has  no  pretence 
to  be  called  music,  and  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  one  of  the  entirely  unnecessary  inflic¬ 
tions  of  London,  supported  only  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  more  ignorant  classes 
(rich  and  poor).  And  in  any  case  the 
streets  are  not  the  place  for  musical  per¬ 
formances,  even  of  an  improved  character ; 
they  come  in  at  the  wrong  time,  and  disturb 
other  people’s  avocations.  Outdoor  music 
should  only  be  licensed  for  specified  places 
and  specified  hours,  for  performers  of  a 
certain  ascertained  standard  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  and  all  hand-organs  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  If  the  Betterment  Association  can 
secure  that,  they  will  have  removed  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  utterly  unnecessary 
grievances  of  London  life. 

These  are  points  which  are  intimately  con 
nected  with  the  general  comfort,  dignity,  and 
healthfulness  of  life  in  London.  But  we 
would  suggest  that  there  are  other  forms  of 
“betterment  ”  not  to  be  neglected,  and  which 
an  Association  like  that  to  which  we  have 
been  referring  might  very  well  include  in  its 
programme ;  we  mean  those  which  refer  to 
the  beautifying  of  London.  The  increase 
and  maintenance  of  trees  in  the  streets  and 
squares,  for  instance,  should bemade  an  object 
of  constant  attention.  Look  at  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  Paris  provides  for  the 
constant  watering  of  trees  in  the  streets  and 
squares  ;  the  constant  opportunities  which 
are  taken,  also,  to  lay  out  as  an  ornamental 
oasis  any  little  bit  of  cleared  space  which  is 
rendered  available.  We  attempt  this  now 
and  then  in  London,  but  in  a  most  half¬ 
hearted  and  economic  spirit.  We  commend 
these  points  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Betterment  of  London  Association. 


GREEK  METHODS  OF  DRAWING 
CURVES. 

By  Mr.  Daniel  Wood. 
jCWvSS'.N  our  issue  of  February  i  we  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Daniel  Wood,  on 
a  method  of  drawing  the  curves 
in  Greek  vases  and  other  details.  Since 
then  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  this  subject,  has  sent  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  further  suggestions  and  diagrams  on 
methods  of  describing  the  curves  occurring 
in  Greek  architectural  detail. 


One  day  I  was  looking  at  the  Parthenon 
antefix  (fig.  i).  I  knew  that  the  spiral  could 
be  drawn  from  a  cone  held  in  the  hole  in  its 
centre.  Then  I  noticed  that  the  edge  of  the 
lowest  leaf  of  the  fan  coincided  with  the 
curve  of  the  volute,  and  that  the  next  leaf 
differed  but  slightly  from  it,  and  so  on  up 
to  the  centre  leaf.  I  said  to  myself,  "That 
fan  was  drawn  by  an  instrument,”  and  set 
out  to  find  how  it  was  done,  not  knowing 
that  the  journey  would  take  five  years,  but  it 
did.  Again  and  again  I  gave  up  the  task,  but 
something  fresh  would  suggest  itself,  and  I 
went  on.  The  first  combination  I  tried 
would  have  answered,  but  I  did  not  then 
Jtnow  how  to  use  it.  Not  that  I  could  not  draw 
the  curves  of  the  leaves,  for  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  many  of  the  movements,  in  fact 
they  are  only  a  variety  of  the  kylix  curve, 
but  I  had  decided  that  the  same  instrument 
must  be  used  throughout.  It  was  not 
enough  that  two  or  three  could  be  drawn  in 
successive  relation,  if  the  line  went  wrong 
at  the  fourth.  At  last  I  found  that  the 
movement  shown  (fig.  2)  would  produce  the 
complete  series  in  proper  order  and  rela¬ 
tion,  though  I  believe  it  might  be  drawn  by 
other  combinations. 

But  during  my  five  years’  search  every 
-curve  seemed  to  come  but  the  one  I  was 


looking  for ;  the  other  two  forms  of  the 
anthemion,  viz.,  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
reversed  honeysuckle,  came  out, '  but  not  the 
Parthenon  antefix. 

As  I  went  on  I  was  constantly  coming 
across  the  movements  I  had  already  ’dis¬ 
covered.  I  would  get  a  curve  very  near  to 
the  one  I  wanted,  and  then,  making  an 
alteration  that  I  thought  would  give  it 
exactly,  would  find  that  I  had  come  back  to 
an  old  movement. 

The  idea  gradually  ’came  to  me  that  there 
must  be  some  essential  feature  common  to 
all  these  instruments,  and  this  I  found  to  be 
the  revolving  plane,  and  I  arranged  the  move¬ 
ments  according  to  the  following  plan  : — 


It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  all  these 
but  only  to  give  specimens  of  the  curves  and 
describe  those  that  are  most  likely  to  prove 
useful  to  artists. 

No.  i  will  produce  the  curve  called  the- 
cardioid,*  and  the  circle.f 

No.  2  gives  the  concoid  of  Nikomedes,  the 
cissoid  of  Diocles.J  and  other  mathematical' 
curves,  which  were  probably  used  artistically 
by  the  ancients.  § 

No.  3  includes  the  common  trammel,  and 
was  probably  used  by  the  Egyptians j'and 
Greeks  for  their  column  lines.  It  is  very 
handy  for  drawing  ellipses  on  paper,  which 
can  be  variedly  ruling  the  two  guiding  lines- 
nearer  or  farther  apart,  using  a  triangle 
of  card  (leaving  a  piece  for 
a  handle)  as  a  moving  plane 
(fig-  4)- 

No.  4  I  described  in  my  last 
paper. 

No.  5  is  emphatically  the  potter’s- 
instrument,  and  yields  vase  forms- 
freely,  a  very’important  one  being 
thejlekythos.  Eujifionii  uhuu-T 
No.  6  is  the  king  of  all  the  Greek 
drawing  instruments.  It  gives  the 
three ji  forms  of  the  anthemion,. 
many  vase  lines,  and  all  kinds  of 
architectural  curves.  The  Assy¬ 
rians  used  it  for  the  fan  of  their 
sacred  tree,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Parthenon  antefix.  Indeed,, 
its  powers  seem  unlimited* 
Mr.  Joseph  Jopliug  suggested  its 
use  (with  the  revolving  rod  only), 
about  fifty  [years  ago.||  James 
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^!g-  3-  -4  Method  for  Drawing  Curves  by  the  Revolution 
of  a  Plate  Governed  in  its  Motion  by  Two  Powers 
o f  Control. 


*  Penrose,  “  Athenian  Architecture,"  Ap¬ 
pendix,  19A. 
t  Euclid,  iii.  21. 

t  Salmon’s  "  Curves,"  Second  Edition, 
page  180. 

§  The  Builder,  April  i,  1893,  letter  oP 
Mr.  Inwards. 

_  If.!  Septenary^  System  l~of  generating 
Lines  by  Simple  Continuous  Motion."  By.- 
J.  J.  1844.] 
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Duplicated  Instrument  attached  to  a  Potter’s  Wheel,  producing  a  Greek  Kylix. 
Fig,  5- 


Watt  used  it  for  his  parallel  motion,  with 
the  rod,  and  R.  Roberts  for  a  like  purpose 
with  the  triangle.*  It  is  here  we  touch  the 
question  of  linkages,  but  that  belongs  rather 
to  the  engineer  than  to  the  artist. 

The  use  of  No.  5  raises  an  important 
question  because  of  the  difficulty  in  using  it 
upon  a  drawing-board,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  curves  cross  the  fixed  straight  line. 
They  can  be  used  on  the  round  by  dupli¬ 
cating  the  instrument  and  connecting  the 
two  movements  by  a  guide-rod  fastened  to 
P  at  either  end,  this  rod  will  then  move  on 
the  line  of  the  curve  and  the  guiding  parts 
being  all  outside  the  work  do  not  clash,  but 
on  a  drawing-board  you  have  only  half  the 
instrument,  and  your  guides  being  fixed  to 
the  board,  get  in  the  way.  I  have  tried 
many  plans  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  the 
best  being  the  use  of  a  Peaucellier  cell  for 
the  straight  line,  but  even  with  this  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  whole  curve  without 
interruption. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  duplicated  instrument  on 
the  clay  on  the  wheel.  Let  us  consider  the 
evidence. 

In  Greek  vases  we  have  a  certain  number 
of  well  defined  forms— the  Lekythos,  Am¬ 
phora,  Kylix,  &c.,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  two  alike.  How  could  such  a  result 
have  been  obtained,  except  by  the  use  of 
some  one  movement  for  each  class;  the  slight 
change  that  a  little  alteration  in  one  of  the 
powers  would  make  would  give  infinite 
variety,  the  taste  of  the  potter  guiding  him 
in  the  selection  of  forms. 

When  I  was  investigating  this  part  of  the 
work,  not  being  a  potter,  I  took  my  plans  to 
two  of  the  largest  pottery  firms  I  knew,  and 
met  with  the  reception  an  inventor  usually 
gets  in  England  from  that  British  pig¬ 
headedness  which  is  now  costing  the  nation 
so  dear.  I  had  the  same  answer  from 
both :  “  If  you  have  anything  that  will 
enable  us  to  turn  out  1,000  pots  where 
now  we  turn  out  100  we  .shall  be  glad 
to  look  at  your  invention,  but  if  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  art — well,  we  have  quite 
as  much  of  that  as  we  want.”  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  design  in  English  pottery 
has  sunk  so  low  during  the  last  twenty 
years  .J  If  it  had  been  in  America  we  should 
no  doubt  by  this  time  have  had  Greek  pots  to 
educate  the  eyes  of  our  young  designers, 
instead  of  degrading  their  taste  by  setting 
them  to  copy  the  bad  forms,  too1  Tten,  even 
now,  set  before  them. 


*  “  How  to  Draw  a  Straight  Line."  By  A.  B.  Kempe, 
B.A.  1877. 


I  thought,  “  Very  well,  if  you  do  not  care 
to  use  my  work,  you  may  leave  it  alone,’’  so 
I  set  to  work,  bought  a  potter’s  wheel, 
engaged  a  potter,  who  got  far  enough  to 
prove  that  the  instruments  would  work  the 
clay  on  the  wheel,  which  was  all  I  wanted, 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  I 
take  to  be  a  convincing  '  proof  that  the 
Greek  potters  used  these  instruments  on 
the  wheel  (fig.  5).  If  the  Lekythos  move¬ 
ment  be  not  properly  set  the  line  of  the 
bowl  of  the  vase  will  turn  inwards  at  the 
top,  and  this  defect  can  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  commoner  vases  of  this  class  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  will  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate  this  in  my  next  paper. 


NOTES. 

Some  further  light  is  thrown 
^Disa!suf°W  uPon  the  causes  responsible 

for  the  recent  failure  of  the 
Ibrox  Park]  football  stand,  by  the  evidence 
given  on  Tuesday  at  the  trial  of  the  con¬ 
tractor.  Mr.  Holmes,  Burgh  Surveyor  of 
Govan,  made  the  statement  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  the  substitution  of  inferior  and 
brittle  yellow  pine  for  the  red  pine  specified. 
This  theory  coincides  with  one  of  the  alter¬ 
natives  suggested  in  our  previous  note  on 
the  subject,  but,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  it  appears  that  the 
stand  was  altogether  too  light,  and  that  the 
disaster  would  have  occurred  even  if  red  pine 
had  been  used.  Sir  Benjamin  estimated  the 
load  upon  the  terrace  to  have  been  7 5  lbs. 
per  square,  foot,  instead  of  the  25  lbs.  that 
he  considered  would  have  been  safe  if  red 
pine  had  been  employed,  but  the  report 
before  us  does  not  say  whether  he  expressed 
any  opinion  relative  to  vibratory  or 
oscillatory  stresses  due  to  movement  of  the 
crowd.  From  the  details  of  construction 
already  published,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  magnitude  and  effect  of  the  load  were 
under-estimated,  or  that  too  much  reliance 
was  placed  upon  the  resistance  of  the  timber 
joists,  or  that  errors  were  made  in  both 
directions.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  considers 
the  trouble  to  have  been  largely  owing  to 
reliance  on  data  given  in  out-of-date  text¬ 
books,  many  of  which  refer  to  straight, 
selected,  and  knotless  timber,  and  are,  in  his 
opinion,  "  absolutely  and  cruelly  misleading.’’ 
This  raises  a  very  important  point,  for  until 
recently  most  tests  of  timber  have  been 
made  with  small  specimens  of  exceptional 
quality,  and  the  data  recorded  are  therefore 
much  in  excess  of  those  obtainable  irom  the 
testing  of  planks. 


Workmen’s  commented  recently  on  the 

Compensation  case  of  Tong  v.  Great  Northern 
Act'  Railway  Co.,  a  decision  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  to  the 
effect  that  under  Section  6  of  the  Act,  if  a 
workman  has  sustained  injuries  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  him  either  the  right  to 
obtain  compensation  from  his  employer,  or 
the  right  to  proceed  against  some  other 
person  independently  of  the  Act,  if  he 
selects  the  first  alternative  he  cannot  after¬ 
wards  also  bring  an  action  against  the  other 
party.  In  the  case  of  Elliott  v.  Tiggins, 
reported  in  the  Law  Reports  for  the  current 
month,  a  curious  attempt  was  made  by  a 
workman  to  obtain  wages  as  well  as  com¬ 
pensation  under  the  Act  from  his  employer 
The  man  sustained  an  injury  to  his  arm  on 
July  11,  1901,  and  by  agreement  with  his 
employers  was  paid,  as  compensation  under 
the  Act,  50  per  cent,  of  his  average  weekly 
earnings.  On  November  2  the  man  received 
a  week’s  notice  to  leave  the  employ,  and  he 
then  sued  his  employer  for  the  balance  of 
his  wages  from  the  date  of  the  accident  to 
November  9.  The  report  is  not  at  all  clear 
whether  at  the  time  he  was  dismissed  his 
incapacity  had  ceased  or  not,  but  the  Court 
decided  he  could  not  recover  wages  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  he  had  agreed 
to  take  during  incapacity.  Employers  whose 
workmen  are  injured  should  give  them 
formal  notice  of  the  determination  of  their 
contract  of  service,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
workman  is  being  paid  compensation,  to 
avoid  questions  arising  as  to  notice  of  dis¬ 
missal,  &c.,  after  the  incapacity  of  the 
workman  has  ceased. 


The  Legal  The  ^ourt  APPeal  last  week 
Position  of  decided  a  case  of  some  im- 
House  Agents.  p0rtance  to  house  agents — 
namely,  Taylor  v.  Tombs.  The  basis  of  the 
decision  was  that  unless  a  house  agent  can 
be  shown  to  be  acting  as  principal  he  is,  so 
to  express  it,  only  an  agent— that  is  to  say, 
having  brought  the  parties  together,  the 
liability  for  a  breach  of  the  contract  rests 
upon  them  and  not  upon  him.  In  the 
case  in  question,  the  owner  of  the  house 
refused  to  hand  it  over  to  the  tenant, 
who  brought  an  action  against  the  house 
agent.  The  importance  of  the  case  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  custom  in  London 
to  place  a  house  with  a  number  of  agents, 
which  very  often  tends  to  some  confusion  in 
regard  to  tenancies.  It  is,  perhaps,  even 
more  important  at  the  present  time  when  we 
appear  to  be  getting  into  an  age  of  street 
procession,  and  when  windows  and  rooms  are 
let  so  rapidly  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  two 
people  to  believe  that  they  are  both  entitled 
to  the  same  premises.  Unless  a  house  agent 
lets  a  house  or  room  that  he  knows  is  already 
disposed  of,  he  is  clearly  not  liable  if  the 
owner  does  not  hand  it  over  to  the  tenant  lor 
whom  he  has  negotiated  the  contract. 


The  conveyance  of  raw 
Telpherage,  materials,  finished  products, 
merchandise,  and  luggage  from 
point  to  ’point  by  means  of  suspended  rail 
or  cable  ways  offers  so  much  advantage  that 
it  is  surprising  to  find  the  telpher!  system  so 
little  employed  in  Great  Britain.  A  cable 
track  can  readily  be  suspended  across  a 
river  or  valley  or  carried  along  level  ground 
on  suitable  standards.  The  tracks  may  be 
single  or  double  as  preferred,  curves  can  be 
negotiated  and  terminal  loops  arranged 
d 
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where  necessary,  so  that  complete  transport 
facilities  may  be  provided  for  mines,  quarries, 
cement  works,  and  other  industrial  under¬ 
takings.  In  factories,  mills,  and  warehouses 
the  system  is  of  the  greatest  service  ;  and  as 
an  example,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  a 
paper  mill  in  the  United  States  where 
6,000,000  bags,  weighing  over  4,000  lbs.,  can 
be  transported  in  less  than  ten  hours  at  a 
speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  this 
form  the  apparatus  includes  steel  rails  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  tra¬ 
versed,  and  the  truck  affords  standing  room 
for  the  driver.  A  somewhat  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  is  applicable  to  the  requirements  of 
large  railway  stations,  so  that  parcels  and 
luggage  may  be  rapidly  transferred  from  one 
platform  to  another.  Motive  power  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  wire  conveying  electric  current 
to  the  trolley,  through  "fishing-rod”  arms  of 
the  type  used  on  overhead  electric  tramways. 
Modifications  of  the  apparatus  are  made  to 
suit  all  requirements,  speed  can  be  varied  as 
desired,  and  is  automatically  reduced  when 
curves  are  being  passed.  Hoisting  tackle  is 
also  provided  in  order  that  goods  may  be 
lifted  to  the  required  height,  and  deposited 
at  the  proper  place. 


.  „  .  Old-fashioned  methods  of 

Improvement  in 

Cement  manufacture  are  gradually 
being  superseded  in  the 
cement  industry,  and  one  of  the  most  recent 
examples  of  progress  in  this  direction  is 
furnished  by  the  Wouldham  Cement  Works, 
at  West  Thurrock,  Essex.  When  the  works 
were  taken  over  by  the  present  Company, 
they  had  been  in  existence  for  over  thirty- 
five  years,  and  the  output  was  little  more 
than  25,000  tons  yearly.  After  thorough  re¬ 
organisation,  the  establishment  is  now  cap¬ 
able  of  turning  out  125,000  tons  annually,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cement  made  being 
produced  by  the  rotary  process,  which  has 
only  recently  been  perfected  and  adopted  in 
this  country.  The  new  rotary  plant  at  West 
Thurrock  is  driven  electrically,  and  is 
furnished  with  various  auxiliary  appliances 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and 
labour.  So  expeditious  is  the  new 
process  that  only  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  need  elapse  from  the  time  the  raw 
materials  are  put  into  the  wet  mill  to  the 
time  when  the  finished  cement  is  ready  for 
loading  into  barges,  whereas  with  the  old- 
style  plant  about  fourteen  days  are  neces¬ 
sary.  One  great  advantage  possessed  by 
the  rotary  kiln  is  that  small  coal  can  be  used 
in  place  of  coke,  thus  rendering  the  manu¬ 
facturer  independent  ot  the  gas  companies 
for  supplies  of  fuel.  It  is  found  that  the 
clinker  is  more  uniformly  burned  and,  so  far 
as  experience  extends,  the  resulting  cement 
is  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  Although 
the  rotary  process  has  been  employed  for 
some  four  or  five  years  in  the  United  States, 
its  adaptation  to  the  cement  industry  of  this 
country  has  not  been  unattended  with 
difficulties,  which  we  are  pleased  to  find  are 
being  overcome  at  Wouldham  and  else¬ 
where. 


Although  infrequently  em- 
1intBCuiWindsrS  ployecl  this  country  in 

building  construction,  lattice 
girders  might  advantageously  be  adopted  in 
cases  where  the  use  of  supporting  columns 
constitutes  an  undesirable  obstruction.  The 
new  building  for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  exemplifies  the  judicious  employ¬ 


ment  of  trusses  forming  the  main  support 
for  the  ceiling  and  four  stories  above  the 
board  room,  an  apartment  measuring  nearly 
1 10  ft.  wide  by  140  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  high. 
There  are  four  main  trusses,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  weight  of  419  tons,  and  each  is 
about  15  ft.  deep,  4  ft.  wide,  and  115  ft. 
long.  They  are  arranged  in  pairs,  the  two 
inner  trusses  being  connected  by  six  lattice 
girders  which  support  the  upper  floors  and 
the  end  walls  of  a  light  shaft,  while  the  two 
outer  trusses  carry  the  ends  of  plate  girders 
extending  across  to  the  outer  self-supporting 
walls  of  the  building.  The  trusses  are 
carried  on  eight  interior  steel  columns, 
braced  together  in  pairs,  each  column 
measuring  3  ft.  7  in.  by  4  ft.  in  cross  section* 
This  mode  of  construction  involves  the 
application  of  steel  on  a  scale  not  often 
contemplated  by  British  architects,  and  the 
essential  result  is  a  hall  of  magnificent  pro¬ 
portions  entirely  unobstructed  by  pillars. 


The  meeting  ol  the  Municipal 
lhEieciricalPal  Electrical  Association  in  Lon- 
Associauon.  don  ]ast  Vveek  was  a  very 
successful  one.  Several  of  the  papers  read 
were  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and 
compare  favourably  with  any  read  to  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  this  year. 
Mr.  Ruthven-Murray,  the  Electrical  Engineer 
to  the  Willesden  District  Council,  gave  a  full 
theoretical  and  practical  description  of 
double-current  generators.  These  machines, 
which  are  novel  in  this  country,  are  simply 
ordinary  direct-current  dynamos  with  the 
armature  windings  tapped  at  various 
points  and  connected  to  slip  rings  on 
the  axle  of  the  armature.  Polyphase 
currents  can  be  taken  from  these 
rings  by  means  of  collecting  brushes,  and 
hence  this  kind  of  machine  furnishes  both 
direct  current  and  polyphase  currents.  For 
distribution  to  consumers  within  one  or  two 
miles  of  the  station  direct  current  can  be 
used  and  for  transmission  to  a  sub-station  at 
a  distance  the  polyphase  currents  can  easily 
be  transformed  up  to  high  tension  and  then 
transformed  down  again  at  the  sub-station. 
One  obvious  advantage  is  that  during  periods 
of  light  load  only  one  machine  need  be  run 
at  the  station.  We  were  interested  to  learn 
that  three  of  these  machines  of  about 
1,500  h.-p.  each  were  being  put  down  to 
work  the  Mersey  Railway.  Another  valu¬ 
able  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Electrical 
Engineer  to  Hull,  was  on  high  -  tension 
direct  -  current  systems.  He  shows  that 
in  certain  cases  these  systems  have 
a  decided  advantage  over  polyphase 
systems.  With  direct  current  the  transfor¬ 
mation  from  3,000  to  220  volts  can  be  made 
by  a  single  machine,  whilst,  with  polyphase 
currents,  as  used  in  this  country,  there  is 
first  a  transformation  to  low  pressure  alter¬ 
nating  by  means  of  an  ordinary  transformer, 
and  then  a  further  conversion  to  low  pres¬ 
sure  direct  current  by  a  rotary  converter. 
In  the  subsequent  discussion  it  was  stated 
that  3,000  volts  was  the  superior  limit  of 
pressure  to  which  it  was  possible  to  build 
direct-current  dynamos.  In  L  Industrie 
Ehctrique  for  June  10,  however,  will  be 
found  a  description  of  a  25,000-volt  direct- 
current  dynamo  made  by  M.  Thury. 


We  hear  irom  Mr.  Harold 
CC:Lstlcy  Hughes,  architect,  of  Bangor, 

who  has  been  consulted  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  in  reference  to 


Conway  Castle,  that  there  are  no  such 
"  restorative  ”  intentions  as  those  described 
in  a  recent  letter  in  the  Times ,  on  which  we 
commented.  Mr.  Hughes  was  consulted  in 
January  last  in  regard  to  a  fund  which  had 
been  raised  for  certain  works  in  connexion 
with  the  "  Queen’s  Tower.”  He  reported 
against  any  works  in  the  nature  of  restora¬ 
tion,  rightly  asserting  that  “new  stones 
would  have  absolutely  no  interest  ” ;  and 
he  informs  us  that  the  Mayor  fully  agreed 
with  his  views.  What  is  being  actually 
done  at  present,  apparently,  is  this  :  Plate 
glass  had  been  fixed  in  wooden  frames  in 
the  windows  of  the  “  Queen’s  Tower,”  in 
order  to  prevent  further  damage  from  the 
winter  storms.  These  look  unsightly,  and  a 
window,  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Shields, 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  portion  of  one 
of  these  plate-glass  panels,  without  touching 
the  stonework  of  the  jambs.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  find  that  the  architect  and  the  Mayor 
are  acting  in  the  right  spirit,  but  we  do  not 
of  course  know  how  many  persons,  official  or 
not,  may  be  entertaining  much  more  drastic 
schemes  of  restoration,  and  Mr.  Shields’ 
window  would  hardly  account  for  the  500/. 
said  to  have  been  collected  or  asked  for. 


.  An  estimated  sum  01  27,000 /. 

Hainault  Forest  .  ,  ,  .  ... 

and  Lambourne  is  needed  lor  the  accomphsh- 

Common,  Essex.  ment  cf  a  project  to  acquire, 
lor  3,600/.,  the  rights  of  Colonel  Lockwood, 
M.P.,  and  Captain  Ethelstone  as  lords  of 
the  manors,  in  Lambourne  Common,  more 
than  312  acres,  and  to  add  thereto  the  free¬ 
hold,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  are  willing  to  sell,  of  Fox 
Burrows  Farm,  475  acres.  The  latter  pro¬ 
perty  was  formerly  waste  of  Hainault  Forest, 
as  enclosed  by  the  Crown  in  terms  of  the 
Hainault  Forest  Act  of  1851,  and  since  let 
for  tillage.  The  lands  lie  on  the  high 
ridge  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
300  ft.  between  the  Thames  valley  and 
the  river  Roding  ;  the  greater  portion  of 
them  is  well  timbered,  and  would  afford 
a  valuable  open  space  for  the  enjoyment 
of  visitors  from  London  as  well  as  from 
East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Ilford,  Romford, 
and  other  rapidly  extending  districts  in 
the  nearer  vicinity  of  Hainault  Forest,  once 
famous  for  its  July  fair  around  Fairlop  Oak, 
near  Chigwell.  There  still  remains  not  far 
from  Claybury  a  detached  part  of  charming 
woodland,  about  70  acres  in  extent,  and 
Chigwell  Manor  and  Common,  with  Roes’  i 
Well,  retain  much  of  their  pristine  sylvan 
beauty,  but  the  timber  at  Fox  Burrows : 
Farm  was  cut  down  soon  after  Hainault 
was  disafforested  in  1851.  Lambourne: 
Forest,  about  190  acres,  has  suffered : 
from  the  ill  -  usage  and  depredations : 
of  gipsies  and  vagrants,  who  for  some  : 
while  past  have  made  it  their  common  : 
camping  -  ground ;  Hainault,  which  at 
one  time  appertained  to  Barking  Abbey,  • 
lies  southwards,  between  Romford  and 
Chigwell,  with  Epping  Forest  on  the  remoter  \ 
side  of  the  Roding.  The  scheme  we  indi¬ 
cate  is  warmly  espoused  by  Mr.  G.  Shaw-  ■ 
Lefevre,  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  Miss  Octavia  3 
Hill,  and  other  leading  members  of  the : 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  So¬ 
ciety.  In  the  course  of  next  year  the  Great  1 
Eastern  Railway  will  Qpen  their  new  loop  ; 
line  from  Buckhurst  Hill  to  their  main  line  e 
at  Seven  Kings,  with  stations  at  Chigwell . 
and  Chigwell  Row. 
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,,  The  Lewisham  Borough  Coun- 

House,  Lee,  cil  are  about  to  convert  the 
Kem.  Manor  House,  on  the  south 

.  side  of  Old-road,  Lee,  for  purposes  of  a 
1  branch  public  library.  The  Manor  House 
was  built  in  or  about  1770  by  one  Thomas 
Lucas,  whose  representatives  sold  the  house 
and  grounds,  together  with  about  400  acres 
of  adjoining  land,  in  1796,  to  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Bart.,  to  whom,  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  Lewis,  second  Lord  Sondes,  sold  the 
manors  of  Lee,  Shroffolde  (or  Shobeholt), 
and  Bankerds  (or  Banquets),  together  with 
500  acres  of  freehold  property — the  two 
purchases  covering  a  large  part  of  the 
parish.  Thomas  Lucas’s  widow  brought 
the  Manor  House  estate  in  marriage  to 
John  Julius  Angerstein,  whose  collection  ot 
thirty-eight  pictures,  bought  for  57,000/.  by 
the  Government  in  1822,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  contents  of  the  National  Gallery.  Sir 
Francis  Baring  (obiit  1810),  his  son  Sir 
Thomas  {obiit  1848),  and  his  grandson 
Sir  Francis,  elevated  Baron  Northbrook  in 
1866,  lived  in  the  Manor  House,  which  latterly 
had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Wolffram,  a  well- 
known  “Army  coach.”  The  manor  of  Lee 
belonged  in  the  Conqueror’s  time  to  his  half- 
brother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  Earl  of 
Kent.  It  has  passed  through  various  hands, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  belonged  to 
the  Banquets.  Sir  Robert  Stury's  widow  and 
their  son  Sir  Richard  alienated  it  to  Richard 
Widville,  afterwards  Earl  Rivers,  whose 
daughter  married  Edward  IV.  By  her  first 
husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  Elizabeth  Widville 
had  a  son  Thomas,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  to  whom,  in  1491,  his  uncle 
Richard,  a  son  of  Richard,  Earl  Rivers, 
i  had  left  the  manor.  Thomas,  second 
!  Marquis  of  Dorset,  exchanged  the  three 
manors  above  named,  with  other  lands, 
to  Henry  VIII.  for  some  estates  in 
Leicestershire  by  an  indenture  dated 
March  4,  1512.  Charles  I.  granted  the 
royalty  and  fee-simple  of  the  manors  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  87/.  10s.  2d.  to  Sir  Ralph 
Freeman,  of  Aspeden,  Hertfordshire,  elected 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1633,  and  they 
ultimately  passed  to  his  descendant,  Lewis 
Monson  Watson,  who,  on  May  20,  1760, 
was  elevated  Baron  Sondes  of  Lees  Court, 
Sheldwick,  near  Faversham,  and  in  1795 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Lewis, 
already  mentioned.  The  garden  grounds, 
9|  acres,  that  formerly  supplied  the  Royal 
household  with  fruit  and  other  produce, 
were  acquired  twelve  months  ago  from  Lord 
Northbrook  and  his  son  for  8,836/.,  to 
which  sum  the  London  County  Council 
contributed  3,500/.,  and  having  been  laid  out 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  Sexby,  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Parks  Department,  L.C.C.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
3,500/.,  were  opened  to  the  public  on  May  19 
last. 


Drawing  by  A  COLLECTI™  a  few  piC- 
the  late  tures  and  a  good  many  draw- 
S'r  Noel  Paton>  ings  and  studies  by  the  late 
Sir  Noel  Paton  is  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery  in  New  Bond-street.  His 
celebrated  pictures  of  “The  Quarrel”  and 
"  The  Reconciliation”  of  Oberon  and  Titania, 
which  more  than  any  others  made  his 
popular  reputation,  are  not  present;  but  a 
highly  -  finished  oil-painting  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  class,  “The  Fairy  Raid,”  is 
exhibited;  a  picture  more  interesting  for 
points  of  detail  than  as  a  whole.  Part  of 
the  foreground  is  a  splendid  study  of  details 


of  vegetation ;  and  the  separate  flower 
studies,  which  are  among  the  best  things  in  the 
collection,  show  how  conscientiously  Paton 
studied  this  class  of  subject.  The  “Water¬ 
colour  Study  of  Rock  and  Vegeta¬ 
tion  ”  (22)  takes  one  back  to  the  period 
of  the  pre  -  Raphaelites.  The  many 
pencil  studies  are  of  unequal  interest ; 
some  of  them  are  weak  in  drawing  and  con¬ 
ception.  The  study  of  a  head  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  Christian  Arming  ”  (3)  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  small  portrait  heads  of 
the  late  Queen  and  some  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  are  very  good.  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  could  not  have  the  finished  series  of 
pen  drawings  for  the  “  Ancient  Mariner,” 
one  of  the  best  things  Paton  ever  did  ;  there 
is  only  a  rather  rough  pencil  study  for  one 
of  them.  Sir  Noel  Paton  was  an  artist  of 
great  industry  and  high  aims,  but  hardly 
with  a  genius  commensurate  with  them. 


At  the  Woodbury  Gallery 
ThG*l”y!’“'V  there  are  ,wo  sma11  exhibitions, 
one  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Halkett’s 
political  cartoons,  which  are  admirable 
specimens  ot  burlesque  in  drawing,  and 
show  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  black  and  white  effect ;  he  is  best 
known  to  the  general  public  by  his  drawings 
of  facial  chairs  in  Punch — “  the  seats  of 
the  mighty  ” ;  but  there  are  better  things 
than  these  here.  The  other  exhibition  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Miss  Maud  Beddington’s  fanciful 
but  slight  studies  in  oil  and  water-colour. 
The  water-colours,  chiefly  studies  of 
children,  are  the  best ;  they  show,  no  doubt, 
the  influence  of  Kate  Greenaway,  but  are 
very  clever.  The  oil-paintings  are  fanciful 
groups  of  ideal  figures :  the  “  Forsaken 
Merman’s  ’’  children  on  the  downs  at  night, 
gazing  on  the  old  church ;  a  troop  of 
shadowy  figures  symbolising  “Sleep”;  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  poetic  feeling  in  these  slightly 
executed  conceptions. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  is  naturally  a  good  deal 
occupied  by  lengthy  articles  on  the  two  leading 
exhibitions,  the  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery. 
It  contains  also  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
on  Decorative  Art  at  the  Turin  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  continued. 

The  Magazine  oj  Art  includes  an  article  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie  on  “  Some  Artistic  Aspects  of 
the  Coronation.”  Mr.  Loftie  is  no  doubt  quite 
right  in  saying  that  there  has  been  a  much 
better  feeling  on  this  occasion  as  to  the  careful 
and  reverential  treatment  of  the  Abbey  fabric 
than  there  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  we  are  sorry  (on 
his  account)  to  see  that  he  condones  and  even 
admires  the  foolish  piece  of  sham  ancient 
architecture  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Abbey.  Mr.  Loftie  is  one  of  the  “Anti-Scrape” 
party,  and  one  never  knows  where  to  have  them ; 
they  will  go  into  fits  of  indignation  over  some¬ 
thing  that,  like  Shylock’s  cat,  is  both  harmless 
and  necessary,  and  then  will  condone  a  per¬ 
fectly  unnecessary  piece  of  theatrical  restora¬ 
tion.  The  first  article  in  the  number  is  on  the 
etchings  of  that  remarkable  French  artist 
Felix  Buhot,  by  M.  Octave  Uzanne.  The 
article  is  partly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Luxembourg  have  recently 
arranged  a  roomful  of  Buhot’s  etchings. 
Buhot  presented  the  unusual  combination  of 
being  an  artist  exceedingly  French  in  feeling 
and  style,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  lover 
of  English  scenes  and  scenery.  Some  of  his 
English  scenes  are  given  as  illustrations  to  the 
article — “  Landing  in  England  ”  (Dover  Pier  in 
the  rain),  “  The  River  at  Gravesend,"  “West¬ 
minster  Palace” — the  latter  a  very  fine  and 
broadly  treated  piece  of  light  and  shade. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York) 
commences  with  three  articles  on  “  L’Art 


Nouveau  ”  ;  an  Interview  ”  on  the  subject 
with  M.  Charpentier  (but  not  in  the  form  of  a 
conversation),  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Mourey  ; 
“  An  Architect’s  Opinion  ”  on  the  subject,  by  a 
French  architect,  M.  Guimard  ;  and  “  The  New 
World  and  the  New  Art,”  by  an  American,  Mr. 
Herbert  Croly.  The  first  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  movement, 
as  an  emancipation  from  precedent  and  a 
seeking  of  new  life.  M.  Guimard  takes  the 
line  that  every  age  must  evolve  its  style,  and 
that  we  are  at  present  witnessing  the  creation 
of  a  style  ;  to  which  we  should  reply  that  the 
history  of  art  gives  us  no  example  of  a  style 
consciously  made.  He  has  a  hit  at  the 
Americans,  however,  who  are,  he  thinks,  in 
the  best  position  for  creating  a  new  style,  and 
are  not  trying  to  do  so.  Mr.  Croly,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  that  the  New  World  emphati¬ 
cally  needs  an  old  art,  with  a  basis  of  estab¬ 
lished  form  to  start  from,  and  that  intentional 
striving  after  originality  would  be  fatal  to 
American  artists.  But  he  does  not  approve 
of  their  too  faithful  reproduction  of  French 
models  : — 

“  That  local  architects  and  decorators  should 
appropriate  and  copy  foreign  models  is  all  very 
well  ;  but  the  reproduction  is  for  the  most  part 
altogether  too  faithful.  It  is  as  often  as  not  the 
result  of  being  either  too  lazy  or  too  busy  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  of  proper  modification  or  even  of 
intelligent  imitation.  The  prominent  American 
designers  have  for  the  most  part  more  work  in  their 
oifices  than  they  are  able  conscientiously  to  super¬ 
vise,  so  they  naturally  fall  back  upon  the  excellent 
manufacturing  method  of  ‘  standardising  ’  their  pro¬ 
ducts— methods  absolutely  fatal  to  .'esthetic  origi¬ 
nality  and  distinction.  And  so  American  artists 
are  always  tossed  on  the  horns  either  of  one 
dilemma  or  another.  Either  they  adapt  themselves 
to  business  conditions  and  compromise  the  integrity 
of  their  work,  or  they  are  forced  aside  and  continue 
to  work  conscientiously  along  their  own  lines,  and 
are  ‘  good  but  lonely.’  ” 

Give  the  American  architects,  however, 

“  two  or  three  generations,”  and  they  may  be 
able  to  modernise  and  Americanise  the  old 
forms  and  materials.  Among  other  articles  is  a 
good  one  on  “  The  Formal  and  Natural  Style 
of  Gardening,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Pentecost,  junr., 
who  misquotes  Walpole  in  a  rather  aosurd 
manner,  making  him  say  that  Kent  “  leapt 
upon  a  wall,  and  discovered  that  all  Nature 
was  a  garden.”  What  Walpole  really  said,  of 
course,  was  that  Kent  “  leapt  the  fence  ” 
(supposed  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the 
garden  and  Nature)  and  made  the  discovery 
referred  to.  His  two  illustrations,  figs.  2  and  3, 
of  the  really  natural  style  of  gardening  (or 
rather  “  parking”)  and  the  usual  result  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  style,  form  a  very 
good  bit  of  satirical  criticism.  No.  3  represents 
really  the  ideal  of  “  Capability  Brown,”  though 
his  name  is  not  mentioned.  The  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  uncertain  in  his  convictions,  and 
rather  leaves  us  with  the  idea  that  the  formal 
garden  and  the  “  natural  "  garden  are  each 
beautiful  in  their  place — though  we  do  not 
quite  gather  what  their  place  is.  An  article 
on  Croscombe  Church,  Somersetshire,  with 
illustrations,  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  charm 
which  a  genuine  old  English  church  has  for 
the  American  mind,  native  of  a  land  where 
there  are  no  mediaeval  churches. 

What  can  be  the  quality  which  is  supposed, 
in  the  Architcktonische  Rundschau ,  to  render 
the  country  house  bv  Herr  Ludwig  Otte  worth 
a  coloured  plate?  It  is  absolutely  devoid  of 
architectural  interest  or  character,  and  presents 
only  the  negative  merit  of  not  having  the 
gimcrack  style  of  detail  usual  in  German 
country  houses.  The  new  Municipal  Council 
House  in  Nuremberg,  by  Herr  Hans  Pvlipp  of 
that  city,  is  a  highly  creditable  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  something  of  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  ancient  city  architecture  with  a  modern 
quality  ;  and  the  plain  treatment  of  the  ground 
story  in  the  principal  front,  with  its  round-arched 
openings  without  imposts,  is  most  important  in 
giving  value  to  the  more  ornate  treatment  of 
the  upper  portion.  The  design  for  a  town 
theatre,  by  Professor  Diilfer  of  Munich,  repre¬ 
sents  the  “  new  art,”  and  is  original  and  pictu¬ 
resque  in  its  way,  though  hardly  a  design  that 
any  one  would  seriously  think  of  carrying  out. 
As  for  the  two  ideal  sketches  for  gateways,  by 
Herr  Fritsche  (Dresden)— Heaven  preserve  us  ! 

In  the  Berlin  A rchitckturwelt  the  best  thing 
illustrated  in  architecture  is  Herr  Hoffmann's 
Public  Baths  in  the  Oderberger-Strasse ;  a 
building  marked  by  a  great  deal  of  originality 
without  display  or  eccentricity  ;  the  interior  of 
the  swimming  bath,  with  a  plain  vaulted  roof, 
is  well  and  architecturally  treated,  but  it  must 
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be  rather  deficient  in  light,  with  its  small  side 
windows  high  up  at  the  springing  of  the  vault. 
Among  the  ideal  designs  published  are  two  for 
a  town  gateway,  one  of  which,  by  Herr  Werle 
of  Berlin,  might  be  made  a  fine  thing  with  a 
little  toning  down  of  some  of  the  details  ;  and 
there  is  a  design  for  a  Walpurgishalle  on  the 
Brocken,  by  Herr  Max  Schaudt,  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  German  taste  for  idealised  struc¬ 
tures  in  which  architecture  is  made  to  look  as 
much  as  possible  like  a  production  of  the  forces 
of  nature. 

Feilden's  Magazine  contains  both  an  editorial 
note  and  a  signed  article  on  the  metric  system, 
the  article  being  one  by  Mr.  H.  E.  P.  Cottrell, 
A.M.Inst.C.E,  entitled  11 A  Short  Cut  to  the 
Metrical  Svstem."  By  some  tabular  state¬ 
ments  Mr.  Cottrell  explains  a  system  by  which 
existing  measures  in  common  use — the  inch, 
the  2-ft.  rule,  &c.,  might  by  a  very  slight 
alteration  in  their  actual  lengths  be  harmonised 
into  a  metric  system.  “The  new  metrical 
inch,”  he  says,  “  fixed  at  '025  m.,  would  be  for 
all  ordinary  and  unscientific  forms  of  measure¬ 
ment  indistinguishable  from  the  present  inch.” 
He  gives  also  a  table  of  “  new  values  for  old 
names.”  The  main  object  kept  in  view  is  to 
effect  the  change  to  a  metrical  system  of 
measurement  without  departing  materially  from 
units  of  measurement,  such  as  the  foot,  which 
have  been  dictated  to  a  great  extent  by  prac¬ 
tical  convenience.  The  article  is  a  very  useful 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
which  ought  to  be  pressed  on  public  attention 
in  this  country,  since,  as  is  truly  observed  in 
the  editorial  note,  “if  we  delay  much  longer 
we  shall  be  the  only  civilised  nation  which 
does  not  officially  use  the  metric  system  ”  ;  and 
as  we  are  certainly  bound  to  come  to  it  sooner 
or  later,  there  is  not  much  sense  in  holding  out 
until  we  can  no  longer  have  any  credit  in 
adopting  it  but  that  of  yielding  to  necessity. 
The  same  number  contains  “  Some  Notes  on 
British  Bridge  Work,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorpe, 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  chiefly  in  regard  to  earlier 
developments  of  English  bridge-building,  but 
touching  also  on  the  vexed  question,  at  present, 
of  standard  sizes,  and  also  on  the  American 
system,  under  which  each  manufacturer,  while 
limited  in  one  sense  by  a  rigid  specification, 
tenders  on  his  own  design,  (with,  we  presume, 
his  stock  or  standard  sizes  of  parts).  We  quote 
Mr.  Thorpe’s  concluding  words  on  this  subject, 
with  which  we  are  entirely  in  sympathy  : — 

“  To  adopt  that  procedure  in  this  country  would 
completely  disorganise  our  present  routine,  upset 
both  engineers  and  makers  alike,  and  though  it  may 
come  to  that  in  time,  it  need  not,  if  our  present 
methods,  cumbersome  and  wasteful,  are  improved  ; 
retaining  the  one  advantage  our  system  possesses, 
that  the  engineer  has  his  own  designs  carried  out, 
not  those  of  a  manufacturing  firm. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  however  excellent  the 
work  of  first-rate  American  firms  may  be,  the  not 
uncommon  practice  in  that  country  of  leaving  so 
much  to  the  maker,  without  efficient  and  indepen¬ 
dent  professional  control,  has  resulted,  and  still  does 
result,  in  an  extraordinary  number  of  bridge  failures, 
a  record  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country." 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  a  short 
but  striking  article  on  the  subject  of  “  The 
Effect  of  Waterways  on  Railways,”  tending  to 
show,  very  conclusively,  that  the  effect  of 
a  canal  system  adjacent  to  a  railway  system  is 
not,  as  our  English  railway  managers  appear 
to  suppose,  to  rob  the  railway  of  goods  traffic, 
but  to  bring  more  to  it.  After  the  canalisation 
of  the  River  Main  from  Mayence  to  Frankfort 
the  railway  lines  on  each  bank  of  the  river 
more  than  doubled  their  goods  traffic  in  two 
years.  This  is  certainly  a  matter  worth  the 
attention  of  English  railway  companies,  who 
seem  to  regard  a  canal  as  merely  a  kind  of 
drain  from  their  own  traffic. 

Page's  Magazine  is  a  new  publication  devoted 
to  various  engineering  industries,  and,  according 
to  the  introduction,  its  object  is  “to  focus  the 
rays  of  progress  in  each  sphere  of  action  upon 
successive  issues.”  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  the  first  issue,  the  system  of 
focussing  very  much  resembles  that  adopted 
by  several  other  publications  of  the  same 
character.  There  is  an  interesting  article 
upon  the  “  Glasgow  Electric  Tramways,”  which 
constitute  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  “  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacture  ”  is  the  title  of  a  contribution  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  who  deals  briefly  with  the 
comparative  progress  of  the  industry  in  various 
countries,  and  emphasises  the  importance  of  its 
development  in  British  colonies.  Several 
diagrams  in  this  article  are  worthy  of  exami. 
nation,  notably  one  showing  the  favourably 


position  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
centres  for  the  supply  of  iron  to  countri  * 
bordering  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  i_ 
rather  questionable  whether  “  Hints  on  Adver’ 
Using,”  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Matheson,  A.M.Inst.C.E.’ 
are  altogether  appropriate  in  a  technical  publi¬ 
cation  professing  to  reflect  the  progress  of 
engineering  science. 

The  Antiquary  contains  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Murray  on  “The  Great  Church  of  St. 
Padarn,  Aberystwith.”  The  article,  though  as 
its  writer  says,  “  fragmentary,"  contains  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  an  interesting 
building,  accompanied  by  some  sketches  of 
various  details.  Among  the  “  Notes  of  the 
Month  ”  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  T.  Ward, 
F.S.A.,  on  the  traces  of  ruined  Christian  cities 
beyond  Khartum.  In  the  garden  of  the 
palace  at  Khartum  he  saw  “a  huge  stone 
Pascal  lamb  of  evident  Roman  sculpture,”  and 
was  told  that  this  was  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  Soba,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  twenty-five  miles 
beyond  Khartum.  Some  further  particulars 
are  given,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  magazine. 

Blackwood  has  a  really  interesting  and 
scientifically  -  written  article  (anonymous) 
“  Concerning  Celestial  Photography."  From 
it  the  reader  may  learn  what  is  the  real 
part  which  the  photographic  plate  plays 
in  modern  star-observation,  what  are  the 
difficulties  connected  with  its  use,  what 
are  its  triumphs,  and  how  far  are  the 
facts  from  the  popular  idea  of  the  observer 
leaving  the  plate  and  telescope  to  do  their 
work  while  he  sleeps.  This  is  a  model 
magazine  article  on  a  scientific  subject — 
obviously  written  by  an  expert,  and  while 
perfectly  intelligible  to  an  educated  reader,  not 
descending  to  any  of  that  sensational  literary 
style  which  is  too  often  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  render  a  scientific  article 
“popular.”  In  the  always  pleasant  section, 
“  Musings  without  Method,”  are  some  remarks 
with  which  we  entirely  sympathise,  on  the 
value  of  great  spectacles  and  pomps,  such  as 
were  to  have  been  celebrated  in  London  last 
month,  and  the  unexpected  manner  in  which 
the  English  love  of  them  suddenly  springs  up 
again,  to  mock  the  theories  of  economists  who 
protest  that  we  have  given  up  all  these  follies. 

To  the  Monthly  Review  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison 
contributes  the  first  portion  of  an  essay  on 
“The  Painters  of  Japan,”  with  illustrations. 
The  article  is  written  in  a  thoughtful  spirit, 
and  the  author  does  not  rant  over  the 
Japanese  as  some  amateurs  do — or  used  to 
do,  for  the  fashion  is  rather  on  the  wane  now  ; 
and  probably  he  is  right  in  his  theory  as  to  the 
aim  of  the  older  Japanese  artists,  to  perpetuate 
an  idea  of  the  thing  they  painted,  rather  than 
the  material  facts  of  animal,  bird,  or  land¬ 
scape  ;  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  supe¬ 
riority,  when  regarded  from  the  right  point  of 
view,  to  the  later  painters  of  more  finished 
representations.  But  this  principle  of  express¬ 
ing  an  idea,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Japanese, 
is  one  likelv  to  lead  to  very  queer  results  in 
art.  “The  [Japanese]  artist  spiritualises  what 
he  sees,  and  when  Tanyu  draws  a  horse,  it  is 
grace,  strength,  and  fleetness  that  he  attempts 
to  express  by  his  lines,  rather  than  the  exact 
anatomical  form  of  the  animal.”  It  appears  to 
us  that  “grace,  strength,  and  fleetness”  will 
be  best  expressed  by  the  lines  of  the  actual 
horse  than  by  a  travesty  of  them.  In  the  same 
way  the  tiger,  by  No-ami,  facing  p.  125,  is 
defended  as  being  an  ideal  expression  of  tiger 
nature,  and  as  such  is  no  doubt  very  creditable 
to  an  artist  who  had  probably  never  seen  a 
tiger  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  prejudice 
that  the  actual  tiger  of  nature  expresses  it  better 
than  this  hideous  monstrosity.  A  good  deal 
of  nonsense  is  talked  about  Japanese  art. 

In  Scribner  the  section  of  the  “  Field  of  Art  ” 
is  devoted  to  a  review  of  twenty-five  years  of 
American  art,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Coffin.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  in  the  1889  Paris  exhibition  the 
American  section  of  art  was  “  second  to  none 
except  the  French,”  and  that  at  the  1900 
exhibition  the  American  galleries  were  “  the 
most  satisfactory  to  visit  in  the  whole  show”(!) 
The  American  exhibits  at  the  1889  exhibition 
we  have  forgotten,  but  the  galleries  in  the  1900 
exhibition  we  remember,  and  we  can  only 
express  our  astonishment  that  even  American 
national  self-appreciation  could  believe  such  a 
verdict  about  them.  This  blowing  of  their 
own  trumpet  seems  to  be  the  “  last  infirmity  ” 
which  the  Americans  cannot  shake  off. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  by  Miss 
Anabel  Parker  on  "  Curious  Electrical  Forms,” 
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being  a  description,  with  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  the  process  by  which  Mr.  T.  Burton 
Kinraide,  of  Boston,  has  succeeded  in  taking 
photographs  of  the  forms  of  sparks  and  rays 
in  electrical  discharges  by  means  of  a  special 
apparatus,  for  the  description  of  which  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article.  The  forms 
photographed  are  most  curious  and  beautiful, 
giving  phenomena  of  form  which  rather  remind 
one  of  snow  crystals,  only  that  they  have  less 
geometrical  precision  of  line.  Lord  Armstrong, 
we  are  told,  has  been  experimenting  in  the 
same  direction.  The  illustrations  to  this  article, 
a  very  small  selection  from  Mr.  Kinraide’s 
large  store  of  photographs,  are  alone  enough  to 
make  this  number  of  the  Century  worth 
acquiring.  They  may,  moreover,  suggest  some 
new  ideas  in  decorative  design.  An  article  on 
“  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  ”  records  the  attempts  made  by  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  French,  long  before  his  suc¬ 
cessful  coup  d'etat,  to  promote  the  carrying  out 
of  a  Nicaragua  Canal.  Mr.  Robert  Hill’s 
article  on  “  The  Volcano  Systems  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ”  is  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  moment ;  especially,  one  may 
suppose,  to  dwellers  in  some  regions  of  South 
America. 

Harper  has  an  article  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse 
on  "  Elizabethan  Dedications  of  Books,”  which, 
though  essentially  a  literary  article,  is  artistic¬ 
ally  interesting  on  account  of  the  facsimiles 
of  some  old  dedication  pages,  showing  the 
decorative  arrangement  of  the  page.  “  What 
the  Astronomers  are  Doing  ”  is  a  short  and 
very  rudimentary  article  by  Dr.  Newcombe, 
obviously  intended  only  for  the  popular  mind, 
and  indeed  going  into  explanations  (as  to 
parallax,  for  instance)  on  matters  about  which  we 
should  have  thought  even  the  “  general  reader  ” 
had  some  notion  by  this  time.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  point  in  the  article  is  that  the 
Geodetic  Association  has  established  four 
observatories  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
— at  Gaithersburgh,  Maryland  ;  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  in  Japan  ;  and  in  Italy — to  study  by 
continuous  observation  the  occasional  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  earth’s  axis  of  rotation  ;  with  the 
view,  no  doubt,  of  ultimately  establishing  a 
theory  as  to  their  cause.  A  short  article  on 
“America’s  Private  Forests,”  by  Mr.  Overton 
W.  Price,  of  the  United  States  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  of  interest  to  timber  growers  and 
timber  dealers.  We  learn  from  it  that  in  the 
United  States  the  official  Department  will  work 
in  co-operation  with  private  owners,  and  advise 
them  in  a  system  of  treatment  which  gets  the 
most  timber  out  of  the  property  with  the  least 
injury  to  its  continued  maintenance,  thus  assist¬ 
ing  the  interests  both  of  the  private  owner  and 
of  the  State.  The  Department  drew  up  rules 
to  govern  "lumbering  "  (the  operation  of  con¬ 
verting  trees  into  marketable  timber),  of  which 
the  following  were  the  main  objects  : — 

“The  leaving  of  a  sufficient  number  of  seed¬ 
bearing  spruce  in  the  forest  to  invite  reproduction, 
and  of  those  smaller  trees  which,  although  of  mer¬ 
chantable  size,  can  be  harvested  much  more  profit¬ 
ably  when  they  have  reached  a  larger  diameter. 

The  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  waste  of 
merchantable  timber,  as  in  high  stumps,  lodged 
trees  left  in  the  woods,  and  failure  to  run  the  logs 
well  up  into  the  tops. 

The  avoidance,  wherever  practicable,  of  damage 
to  young  growth. 

It  is  believed  that  the  application  of  these  rules  by 
a  large  paper  company  to  its  own  lands  in  Maine  is 
the  strongest  argument  in  their  favour  which  has 
yet  been  made.  .  .  The  co-operation  which  is  now 
carried  on  between  private  owners  and  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  has  been  undertaken  with  the  belief 
that  example  will  prove  more  powerful  than  precept 
in  the  institution  of  improved  methods  upon  private 
forest  lands.  It  is  intended  to  provide  practical 
examples  which  show  that  conservative  lumbering 
not  only  leaves  the  forest  in  better  condition  than 
does  ordinary  lumbering,  but  that  it  is  usually  a 
sounder  financial  policy.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Archer  on  “A  Revolution  in 
Railway  Signalling,”  being  the  substitution  of 
pneumatic  or  electric  power  for  manual  labour 
in  working  the  levers  and  points  ;  or  rather,  the 
levers  are  done  away  with.  The  Great  Eastern 
have  had  an  electro-pneumatic  signal  cabin  in¬ 
stalled  on  their  Spitalfields  goods  sidings  for 
two  years,  with  entire  success  ;  and  an  electric 
installation  has  been  in  work  at  Grately  Junc¬ 
tion.  The  London  &  North-Western  have  an 
electric  system  of  their  own,  known  as  the 
“  Crewe  System,”  which  has  been  at  work  at 
Crewe  since  1898,  and  is  now  being  added 
to.  The  ordinary  mechanical  levers  are  here 
retained  in  miniature,  so  that  the  signal- 
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man  has  nothing  new  to  learn,  only  he 
is  saved  all  exertion.  The  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  a  system  must  be  only  a 
question  of  time.  Every  magazine  must  have 
its  Rodin  article  now,  and  so  one  appears  in 
the  Pall  Mall ,  with  illustrations  of  his  broken 
up  and  twisted  figures  and  half-figures,  and  a 
“  Mother  and  Child  ”  with  iron  skewers  stuck 
in  them  in  various  directions,  looking  as  if  they 
had  some  bad  form  of  skin  disease. 

The  Revue  Generate  contains  an  article  by 
M.  H.  Primbault  on  “  La  Navigation  Aerienne.” 
The  article,  which  is  a  very  well-written  and 
practical  one,  going  thoroughly  into  the 
subject,  is  to  be  concluded  in  a  future  issue  of 
I  the  Revue. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lawrence,  in  an  article  entitled  “  History  of  a 
Peculiar  Stage  Curtain,”  cites  various  passages 
from  Ovid,  Horace,  Ariosto,  Vasari,  &c.,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  removal  of  the  curtain  for  the 
opening  of  a  play  as  the  falling  of  the  curtain, 
leading  to  the  belief  that  at  various  periods  in 
theatrical  history  the  curtain  was  one  which 
was  not  raised  but  lowered  to  disclose  the 
scene.  He  quotes  also  from  the  first  edition  of 
Jonson’s  “  Masque  of  Blackness  ” — “  First  for 
the  scene  was  ;drawn  a  landtschap  (sic)  con¬ 
sisting  of  small  woods,  and  here  and  there  a 
void  place  filled  with  huntings  ;  luhich  falling , 
an  artificial  sea  was  seen  to  shoot  forth,”  &c. 

In  Knowledge  Mr.  Maunder’s  useful  articles 
on  “  Astronomy  Without  a  Telescope  ”  are 
continued,  and  in  this  issue  he  suggests  how 
the  astronomer  without  a  telescope  may  even 
lend,  and  has  lent,  assistance  in  that  interesting 
pursuit,  the  search  for  new  stars — nova:,  as 
they  are  now  generally  called. 


THE  CASTLES  OF  BELLINZONA. 

Bellinzona,  a  small  town  or  village  in 
Italian  Switzerland,  has  the  distinction  of 
possessing  three  ancient  castles  which  survive 
at  the  present  day  in  a  complete  condition. 
These  three  castles  were  built  for  the  residence 
of  three  bailiffs  representing  the  Cantons  of 
Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Unterwalden,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Swiss  Confederation — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  seem  to 


Castles  of  Schwitz  and  Unterwalden,  from  the 
Castle  of  Uri,  Bellinzona. 


have  been  built  simultaneously  for  some 
political  purpose  of  the  period,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  used  for  any  warlike 
purpose.  In  later  ages  they  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  other  uses.  The  castle  of  Unter¬ 
walden  is  now  a  beer-garden,  the  castle  of 
Uri  is  partly  used  as  the  arsenal  or  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  cantonal  militia,  and  the  castle 
of  Schwitz  is  shortly  to  become  a  national 
museum.  This  latter  is  now  undergoing  a 
thorough  overhauling.  The  inner  portions, 
which  at  different  times  have  been  adapted  to 
forgotten  uses,  are  now  being  cleared  out, 
and  when  once  the  debris  of  comparatively 
modern  ruins  has  been  removed  such  traces  as 
remain  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  be  restored  as 
far  as  possible,  and  new  roofs  and  floors  will 
be  provided  for  the  portions  to  be  utilised  for 
the  museum. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  to  arrest  the  attention  in  the 
ancient  military  engineering  of  Switzerland. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the 


fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  display  the 
sumptuousness  and  feudal  splendour  of  con¬ 
temporary  buildings  of  the  class  in  Italy  or 
France.  In  the  case  of  the  castles  of  Schwitz 
and  Unterwalden,  at  Bellinzona,  the  most 
remarkable  thing  is  their  comparative  intact¬ 
ness  ;  the  walls,  meurtrieres,  and  merlons  have 
not  been  touched,  save  by  the  hand  of  time  ; 
but  of  decorative  or  architectural  detail  nothing 
survives. 

In  the  clearing  away  of  rubbish  and  debris 
very  little  has  been  found  beyond  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  pottery  and  a  number  of  cross¬ 
bow  bolts. 

Our  slight  sketch  of  the  castles  sufficiently 
explains  their  character. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
was  opened  at  Bristol  on  Thursday.  The 
members  assembled  in  the  Grand  Committee- 
room  of  the  Council,  where  they  were  received 
and  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Chairmen  of  Com¬ 
mittees  and  other  members  of  the  Council. 
The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  theatre  of 
the  Corporation  Museum,  Queen’s-road,  where 
the  business  proceedings  were  held.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mawbey,  C.E.,  Leicester,  the  retiring  President, 
presided,  supported  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Bristol,  President  elect ;  Mr.  T. 
Cole,  Westminster,  Secretary  ;  the  members  of 
Council,  and  many  members.  The  report  of 
the  Council  relating  to  the  work  of  the  past 
year  having  been  read  and  passed,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Yabbicom  was  installed  as  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  said 
it  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  he  was 
the  first  President  to  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  an  annual  meeting  of  the  extended 
franchise,  and  it  was  not  without  its  significance 
that  the  first  meeting  should  be  presided  over  by 
one  who,  while  holding  a  subordinate  position, 
knocked  for  many  years,  but  knocked  in  vain, 
at  the  portals  of  this  Association.  He  therefore 
gladly  welcomed  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
gradually,  and  at  first  slowly,  breathed  over 
the  minds  of  their  members,  culminating  in  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 
It  was  natural  that  such  an  important  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Association  should 
meet  with  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  but 
this  was  decidedly  beneficial,  as  it  ensured  a 
more  searching  examination  of  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  proposal  and  a  closer 
investigation,  and  therefore  avoidance  of, 
the  hidden  rocks  on  which  the  newly-com¬ 
missioned  ship  might  have  suffered  wreck. 
As  President,  he  said  that  the  Association 
hoped  and  expected  a  large  addition  of 
strength,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  channels 
of  usefulness  by  the  admission  of  the  Class  of 
Associates,  not  so  much  by  the  numerical 
increase  to  its  ranks  as  by  the  introduction  of 
new  blood  instinct  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
desire  for  progress,  which,  combined  with 
thoroughness,  was  the  concrete  foundation  on 
which  all  improvement  in  engineering  rests. 
If,  however,  the  advantages  of  the  change 
would  be  great  to  the  Association,  he  ventured 
to  hope  they  would  be  equally  so  to  those 
younger  members  of  the  profession  who  were 
new  united  with  them  in  fellowship,  and  that 
while  they  viewed  things  with  the  more  ardent 
enthusiasm  fitted  to  their  years  and  hopes, 
would  not  disdain  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  had  already  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  whose  prudence  might  at 
times  appear  vexatious,  and  whose  caution 
might  seem  to  approach  timidity.  One  central 
point  to  be  kept  before  them  in  their  delibera¬ 
tions  was  that,  whether  as  Members  or  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  this  important  body  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  they  should  strive  their  utmost  to 
improve  and  extend  their  knowledge  by  inter¬ 
communication  for  the  benefit  of  the  Councils 
that  had  entrusted  them  with  the  performance 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  offices.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  could  they 
justify  to  those  Councils  their  existence  as 
an  Association ;  a  justification  that  had 
been  fully  recognised  for  many  years, 
not  only  by  the  municipal  bodies  of  our 
large  cities,  but  by  the  smaller,  though 
relatively  important,  District  and  Parish 
Councils,  all  forming  integers  in  the  Local 
Government  of  the  country.  They  must  press 
home  to  their  rulers  that  they  did  not  com¬ 


bine  in  any  way  for  self-aggrandisement ;  that 
they  had  no  idea  of  forcing  upon  them  claims 
in  favour  of  the  members  as  members  of  the 
Association  which  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  admit  to  the  individual ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
were  not  united  from  any  selfish  wish  to  do 
good  to  themselves,  except  so  far  as  in  im¬ 
proving  themselves  they  were  enriching  the 
governing  bodies  by  bringing  to  bear  upon 
their  daily  practice  the  accumulated  experi¬ 
ences  derived  from  the  whole  body.  As  the 
Council,  whether  Borough,  County,  District, 
or  Parish,  was  the  body  by  whom  the  sur¬ 
veyor  had  been  placed  in  his  position  of 
responsibility,  it  was  to  the  Council  that  he 
looked  for  support  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  duties,  and  its  reception  should  be  met  by 
him  with  unswerving  loyalty.  The  discipline 
that  he  had  received  with  his  training  had 
taught  him  that  the  orders  issued  by  the 
Council  were  to  be  executed  without  question. 
The  Council  having  deliberated,  and  come  to 
a  decision  on  any  matter,  were  the  persons 
who  would  have  to  answer- for  their  acts  to 
the  body  of  ratepayers,  and  the  surveyor’s 
duty  5was  to  obey  ;  but  discipline  not  com¬ 
bined  with  loyalty  must  result  in  only  a 
calculating  head  service,  without  the  warmth 
of  heart  required  for  thorough  obedience.  A 
council  was  at  its  best  but  a  fortuitous 
agglomeration  of  persons  usually  actuated  by 
genuine  honesty  of  purpose,  but  some  were 
furnished  by  their  constituents  with  coloured 
glasses,  and  others  were  returned  to  advance 
specific  objects.  At  times  his  council  would 
be  divided  in  opinion  on  a  question  of 
expediency,  and  the  surveyor  would  find 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  displaying  such  tact, 
as  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  possessed,  in  steering 
clear  of  the  rocks  of  faction.  But  the 
surveyor  had  a  higher  and  nobler  responsi¬ 
bility  than  simply  to  act  as  the  agent  of  his 
council  in  carrying  out  their  behests,  or  as 
the  machine  to  prepare  schemes  and  estimates  ; 
it  was  his  duty,  as  recognised  by  every  right- 
minded  member,  to  advise  where  he  thought 
advice  necessary,  and  should  occasion  require, 
and  he  be  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  judgment,  to  press  home  his  opinions 
emphatically  ;  but  in  that  case,  he  should,  like 
Pliny,  be  able  to  say  “  experience  has  taught 
me,”  and  experience  was  the  finest  master.  It 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  say  to  such  an 
Association  as  this  that  the  surveyor  should 
keep  himself  in  the  van  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  be  a  pioneer  to  remove  obstacles 
to  advancement,  and  in  this  respect 

the  admission  of  their  younger  friends  would 
be  laden  with  advantage.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  times  and  places  where  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  surveyor  to  utter  his  note  of  warn¬ 
ing  against  schemes  fanciful  and  chimerical, 
against  schemes  which,  while  serving  their 
purposes  admirably  in  one  place,  were  un¬ 
suited  to  another.  Having  given  his  opinions 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  surveyor  must 
treat  the  council  as  a  jury  and  loyally  accept 
their  decision.  The  probabilities  were  that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  members  were  experts, 
but  the  fact  of  holding  the  position  they  do, 
indicated  that  they  were  possessed  of  rather 
more  than  the  average  of  common  sense,  unless 
they  had  been  sent  to  the  council  as  the  expon¬ 
ents  of  any  particular  theory,  or  supporters  of 
any  particular  class.  Even  these  had  their  uses, 
and  could  give  an  unprejudiced  opinion  on 
matters  not  connected  with  their  own  fads. 
Most  members  of  the  councils  of  the  local 
authorities  in  this  kingdom  were  actuated  by 
the  highest  and  most  unselfish  motives,  and  the 
few,  who  seek  to  use  their  position  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  or  the  advancement  of 
their  friends  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
good,  show  up  by  contrast  the  brighter  example 
of  their  fellows.  Municipal  government 
might  not  offer  to  those  engaged  in  it 
the  same  brilliant  prospects  that  were 
looked  forward  to  with  hope  by  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Westminster  who  made  their 
mark  in  Parliament,  but  it  did  give  a  good 
citizen  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the 
place  he  lived  in  an  opportunity  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  burghers  without 
reward,  and  sometimes  with  but  scant  thanks. 
From  the  nature  and  multiplicity  of  his  duties 
the  surveyor  must  be  brought  into  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  numerous  body  who  contribute 
willingly  or  unwillingly— usually  the  latter— 
of  their  substance  in  order  that  the  local 
machinery  might  be  kept  going,  and  it  would 
depend  very  much  on  himself  whether  the 
result  was  perfect  confidence  or  active  resist¬ 
ance.  There  was  in  Englishmen  an  innate 
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desire  for  just  treatment,  a  wish  to  see  the 
game  played  fairly,  that  usually  prevented  an 
individual  or  a  small  majority  from  taking 
advantage  of  a  position  he  or  they  might  have 
acquired  to  unreasonably  harass  and  worry  an 
official.  Still,  they  knew  that  such  things  did 
sometimes  occur,  and  a  man  of  sensitive 
temperament  had  to  suffer  acutely  for  the 
sometimes  unintentional  pain  inflicted  on  him 
by  persons  of  robuster  natures,  who  could  not 
feel  themselves  nor  understand  the  distress  of 
mind  they  imposed  on  others.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  whether  of  a  large  city  or  of  a  parish 
council,  should  so  act  in  his  relations  with  the 
body  of  ratepayers  that  it  might  be  felt 
and  acknowledged  that  all  private  interests  were 
subordinate  to  the  public  good  ;  there  must 
not  be  the  breath  of  suspicion  that  one  matter 
of  public  importance  was  put  aside  because  it 
might  clash  with  the  personal  concerns  of  the 
individual.  Nothing  but  the  strictest  impar¬ 
tiality  could  avail  an  official  who  was  con¬ 
stantly  called  upon  to  administer  laws  restrain¬ 
ing  persons  from  doing  things  they  believe  to 
be  harmless  or  had  from  long  custom  come  to 
think  right,  but  which  the  modern  investiga¬ 
tions  of  sanitary  science  had  declared 
inconvenient  or  dangerous  to  the  community  ; 
laws  directing  them  to  do  things  costing  some¬ 
times  considerable  sums  of  money  from  which 
they  apparently  reaped  no  personal  benefit,  but 
were  intended  for  the  gratification  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  public  ;  laws  insisting  that  a  man 
should,  in  the  interests  of  his  workpeople, 
build  in  fashion  that  he  did  not  think  would 
enable  him  to  get  so  much  floor  space  out  of  a 
given  and  restricted  area  as  he  had  hoped  to 
do  ;  laws  that  insisted  upon  the  landowner, 
when  laying  out  his  estate,  devoting  ample 
space,  at  the  expense  of  ground  rents,  for  wide 
roads  and  ventilation  in  order  that  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  sweet  breath  of  heaven  might 
annihilate  the  bacilli  that  flourish  and  rejoice 
in  darkness  and  stagnation  ;  laws  that  com¬ 
pelled  an  owner  having  an  inflated  idea  of  the 
value  of  his  possessions  to  give  them  up  for  the 
public  good  at  a  value  that  the  surveyor  acting 
as  a  trustee  of  the  public  funds  deemed  reason¬ 
able.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  sur¬ 
veyor  did  not  make  the  laws,  but  had  only 
to  administer  them.  The  fact  remained  that 
the  advancement  of  the  common  benefit  might 
press  heavily  on  the  individual,  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  necessary  that  the  official  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  duties  should  act  with  discretion 
and  consideration,  while  never  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  his  first  duty  was  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  community.  The  reception  and 
dealing  with  complaints  was  another  means 
by  which  the  surveyor  was  brought  into  daily 
touch  with  the  body  of  ratepayers,  and  might 
be  made  an  exercise,  agreeable  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  com¬ 
plainants  were  treated.  In  the  larger  boroughs 
it  was  the  assistant  who  usually  had  to  see  to 
the  carrying  out  of  remedies  for  the  small 
vexations  which  worry  the  ratepayer,  and  it 
was  no  unimportant  part  of  his  duties,  for  he 
might  easily  bring  his  council  and  chief  into 
bad  odour  with  the  public  if  he  be  careless  or 
inclined  to  lightly  treat  what  seemed  to  him  un¬ 
important,  but  yet  might  be  of  much  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  individual.  Day  by  day  the  municipal 
engineer  must  be  brought  into  contact  with 
his  brother  officials  serving  the  same  Local 
Authority,  and  much  of  the  success  attending 
the  execution  of  their  duties  depended  on  the 
loyal  support  accorded  by  one  officer  to  his 
fellows.  The  duties  of  each  should  be  so  well 
defined  as  to  ensure  a  total  absence  of  friction 
in  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  this  end 
might  best  be  gained  by  every  member  of  the 
staff  making  up  his  mind  to  do  his  own  work 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  the  actions  of  other  people. 
The  work  of  the  municipal  engineer  might  not 
be  so  showy  or  reap  such  golden  rewards  as 
that  done  by  other  members  of  the  engineering 
profession,  but  of  late  years  the  public  had 
been  brought  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  a  branch  on  which  they  depend  so  largely 
for  their  daily  comfort,  convenience,  and  even 
luxuries,  and,  above  all,  for  those  works  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease  and  induc¬ 
ing  a  healthy,  vigorous  tone,  without  which 
the  workers  of  our  great  centres  of  civilisation 
were  sapped  of  their  vitality  and  energy. 

Municipal  Progress  in  Bristol. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom  then  read  a  paper  on 
“Twenty-five  Years  of  Municipal  Progress  in 
Bristol.”  He  said  the  area  of  the  city  had  in¬ 


creased  from  the  4,687  acres  of  1877  to  11,607 
acres  at  the  present  time  ;  the  population  had 
increased  from  203,000  to  334,632  '>  a°d  the 
rateable  value  from  772,623 1.  to  1,596,213/. 

The  success  of  the  city  was  largely  bound 
with  the  docks.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  docks  were  owned  by  a 
private  company,  but  subsequently  acquired  by 
the  Corporation,  the  policy  of  this  action  being 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  foreign 
imports  increased  at  once  nearly  fourfold  under 
the  civic  management.  For  a  number  of  years 
a  series  of  fierce  battles  was  fought  over  rival 
schemes  for  dock  extension  or  for  converting 
the  river  Avon  into  an  elongated  dock  by 
placing  a  dam  across  its  mouth  ;  but  last  year  a 
Bill  was  obtained  which  sanctioned  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  something  like  two  millions  sterling 
on  dock  extension  at  Avonmouth.  The  work 
had  been  auspiciously  commenced  this  year  by 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to 
cut  the  first  sod.  Broadly  speaking,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  system  of  sewerage  was  that  all  the 
main  sewers  draining  the  various  districts  into 
which  the  city  had  been  divided  were  con¬ 
structed  to  discharge  the  sewage  by  gravitation 
into  the  tidal  river,  and  were  all  built  at  such 
a  level  that  the  sewage  might  be  concentrated 
at  one  or  two  points,  either  for  treatment 
or  for  carrying  by  main  trunk  sewers  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn  ;  and  had  dockisation  of 
the  river  Avon  been  decided  on,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  removed  all  sewage 
below  the  dam  before  commencing.  In  1899 
he,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
W.  Santo  Crimp,  prepared  a  scheme  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  sewage,  not  only  of  Bristol,  but 
of  the  Avon  Valley  as  far  as  Bath,  by  a  dis¬ 
charge  into  the  Severn  ;  but  docks  were 
occupying  people’s  minds,  and  it  has  been 
aptly  said  that  an  Englishman  could  think  of 
one  thing  only  at  a  time.  So  it  was  that  the 
popular  vote  was  against  the  scheme,  which 
would  have  to  be  revived,  in  probably  a  some¬ 
what  altered  form,  to  meet  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  before  a  very  distant  date.  Every 
summer  brought  with  it  a  crop  of  indignant 
complaints,  and  the  discharge  of  crude 
sewage  into  the  river  within  the  city,  but 
every  winter  effaced  to  a  certain  extent  the 
memories  of  the  faded  perfumes.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  low  death  rate  and 
comparative  freedom  from  zymotic  disease 
enjoyed  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
scouring  action  of  the  tide,  that  rises  at  springs 
to  34  ft.  and  36  ft.  above  low  water  at  Cumber¬ 
land  Basin,  and  with  its  ebb  carried  the  sewage 
with  it.  The  narrow,  crooked  street  of  Bristol 
had  truly  been  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  but 
these  were  failings  that  it  possessed  in  common 
with  all  mediaeval  cities.  Unfortunately,  the 
valuable  efforts  of  the  New  Streets  and  Im¬ 
provement  Committees  to  make  new,  or  widen 
and  straighten  [old,  thoroughfares,  while  they 
had  admitted  light  and  air,  convenience,  and 
utility,  had  sometimes  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
many  picturesque  “  bits  ”  of  civic  architecture 
and  historical  connexions.  The  Corporation 
had  kept  steadily  improving  and  widening  such 
streets  as  the  nature  and  amount  of  traffic  re¬ 
quired,  and  since  1877  had  spent  nearly 
1,000,000/.  in  these  works,  including  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bridges  across  the  river,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  200,000 /.  expended  in  minor 
improvements  in  setting  back  projections.  The 
total  area  of  the  public  parks  and  open  spaces 
was  now  678  acres.  Since  1877  the  Baths 
Committee  had  built  or  acquired  six  establish¬ 
ments,  each  having  swimming-baths,  and  was 
now  constructing  another  in  the  east  end  of  the 
city  that  would  be  provided  with  some  of  the 
most  modern  appliances  that  experience  had 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  people,  including  swimming, 
slipper,  and  spray  baths. 

The  hospital  accommodation  for  infectious 
diseases  was  129  beds,  and  was  to  be  increased 
by  a  further  58  beds.  A  consequence  of 
some  of  the  numerous  street  improvements 
effected  during  recent  years  had  been  the 
demolition  of  a  number  of  small  houses  occu¬ 
pied  by  persons  of  the  labouring  class.  After 
numerous  plans  of  artisan  dwellings  had  been 
prepared,  and  rejected  on  the  score  of  cost  by 
the  Committee,  and  as  not  being  sufficiently 
palatial  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  a 
mean  was  struck  to  which  the  Board  assented. 
The  principle  had  been  previously  tried  in 
Birmingham,  and  consisted  in  constructing  the 
dwellings  in  blocks  ;  those  on  the  ground  floor 
being  quite  separate  from  those  on  the  first 
floor,  the  latter  being  approached  from  the 
street  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to 


balconies  giving  access  to  the  doors  of  the 
houses.  The  houses  had  in  some  cases  three 
rooms,  and  in  others  two  rooms,  but  each  was 
complete  in  itself.  The  accommodation  of  the 
three-roomed  houses  consisted  of  a  living 
room,  14  ft.  by  14  ft.  ;  one  bedroom,  14  ft. 
by  8  ft. ;  and  one  bedroom,  12  ft.  by  9  ft.  ; 
wash-house,  water-closet,  sink,  and  coal- 
bunker  ;  these  were  let  at  4s.  6d.  per 
week.  The  two-roomed  houses,  calculated  to 
accommodate  three  persons,  have  a  living- 
room  14  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  one  bedroom  12  ft. 
by  9  ft.,  with  offices  similar  to  those  provided  for 
the  larger  house  ;  these  let  at  3s.  3d.  per  week. 
Four  blocks  had  already  been  built,  containing 
an  aggregate  of  forty-four  three-roomed  houses 
and  twenty-six  two-roomed,  sufficient  to  house 
298  persons.  The  museum  and  valuable 
reference  library  in  Queen's-road  had  been 
acquired  for  the  city  through  the  liberality  of 
a  lormer  occupant  of  the  civic  chair,  and 
recently  the  adjoining  land  had  been  purchased, 
on  which  was  commenced  the  construction  of 
a  municipal  art  gallery  to  be  presented  to  the 
city  by  Sir  W.  H.  Wills,  Bart.  Although  the 
municipality  had  not  been  idle  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  yet  the  important  under¬ 
takings  of  gas-making  and  distribution,  water 
supply,  and  tramways  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  public  companies.  The  gas  com¬ 
pany,  unaffected  by  the  competition  of  electric 
light,  still  paid  handsome  dividends  ;  the  water 
company  provided  a  constant  supply,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  any  town  in  England  ;  while  the 
tramway  company  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
electric  traction,  and  now  served  every  district 
of  the  city  with  a  quick,  regular  service  in  large 
well-appointed  cars.  The  pluck  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  had  started  and  carried  on  success¬ 
fully  these  great  undertakings  was  to  be 
admired  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  financial  advantages  were  not  retained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  but  went  to  enrich 
numberless  others  whose  only  connexion  with 
the  town  was  to  receive  their  dividends  from 
the  commercial  undertakings  carried  on  in  it. 


COMMONS  AND  FOOTPATHS  PRESER¬ 
VATION  SOCIETY  : 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Commons 
and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Insti¬ 
tution,  Whitehall.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw 
Lefevre  presided,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  Lord  Monkswell  and  Lord  Balcarres, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  Sir  Robert  Blunter,  and  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton. 

The  annual  report,  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  stated  that  during  the  past  year 
technical  advice  on  intricate  phases  of  the  law 
had  been  given  to  a  large  number  of  Local 
Authorities  who  had  applied  for  expert  aid, 
and,  owing  to  the  Society's  guidance,  many 
disputes  had  been  amicably  settled.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  actions-at-law  had  been 
fought  under  the  direction  of  the  Society, 
while  material  assistance  had  been  given  in 
carrying  out  various  Metropolitan  and  other 
Open  Space  Schemes — such  as  that  which  had 
added  forty-three  acres  of  land  to  Brockwell 
Park.  The  Society  had  also  been  able  to 
render  considerable  service  in  the  movement 
which  had  led  to  the  scheme  promoted  by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  for  the  provision  of  a 
park  of  859  acres,  situate  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  Metropolis,  and  consisting  of 
part  of  the  ancient  Royal  Forest  of  Hainault. 
About  314  acres  of  land,  forming  practically 
the  whole  of  the  original  Lambourne  Common, 
and  including  106  acres  enclosed  from  the 
common,  had  been  offered  to  the  public  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  3,640/.,  Captain  Ethelstone 
conveying,  without  payment,  the  14  acres 
of  the  common  still  remaining  unenclosed  in 
his  manor.  The  preservation  of  the  valuable 
and  beautiful  timber, for  which  the  common  was 
noted,  was  thus  ensured  ;  and  the  Society  felt 
that  the  arrangement  formed  the  basis  of  a  most 
favourable  settlement,  which  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  alike  to  the  commoners  and  to  the 
public.  With  regard  to  the  enclosure  of 
Stonehenge  and  the  erection  of  a  hut  and  turn¬ 
stiles  and  the  imposition  of  a  charge  of  is.  for 
inspecting  the  monument,  it  was  understood 
(the  Report  continued)  that  the  action  of  the 
owner  was  in  some  measure  approved  by 
certain  learned  societies,  but,  while  admitting 
the  expediency  of  protecting  the  monument 
by  proper  caretaking,  the  Society  viewed  its 
enclosure  with  alarm.  Stonehenge  had  been 
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freely  open  to  the  public  from  time  immemorial, 
and  no  doubt  its  original  use  was  a  public  one, 
whether  religious  or  otherwise.  It  had  been 
annually  resorted  to  by  large  numbers  of 
tourists  and  others,  who  had  approached 
}he  monument  on  foot  or  in  carriages  by 
several  clearly-defined,  and,  indeed,  deeply- 
marked  ways,  which  start  from  and  terminate 
in  public  roads.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
fact  that  the  ways  referred  to  had  good 
termini,  it  was  clearly  established  that  a  way 
may  lead  to  a  monument  or  place  of  interest 
or  beauty  and  terminate  there.  This  important 
principle  was  directly  challenged  by  the  enclo¬ 
sure  of  Stonehenge,  and  the  Society  felt  it 
essential  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once,  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  to  restore,  if  possible,  that 
access  to  Stonehenge,  hitherto  freely  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  Committee’s  determination  to  do 
so  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Giant's  Causewav  action — in  which  the  Society 
was  able  to  render  legal  and  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance— the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  maintained 
the  important  principle  referred  to.  Stone¬ 
henge  was  a  national  monument  of  unique 
importance,  and  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be 
permanently  preserved  by  the  nation  at  the 
general  expense.  But  until  it  was  thus  pre¬ 
served,  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  national  interest 
in  the  monument.  The  erection  of  a  fence 
around  it,  and  the  consequent  blocking  of  ways 
which  must  have  been  used  by  millions  of 
people,  together  with  the  charge  of  is.,  which 
had  now  to  be  paid  before  it  was  possible  to 
satisfactorily  view  the  monument,  were  acts 
which  must  prejudicially  affect  the  national 
interest  in  Stonehenge,  and,  as  such,  the 
Society  felt  assured  that  in  resisting  them  it 
might  rely  upon  the  support  of  a  large  section 
of  the  community. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  confessed  that  they  were  rather  dis¬ 
appointed  that  there  should  be  no  diminution 
of  their  work,  which  had  rather  increased. 
Within  three  years  the  Society  had  dealt  with 
nearly  1,000  cases  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  involving  every  variety  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  rather  more  than  one-half  of 
these  cases  had  reference  to  footpaths.  In 
every  case  in  which  the  advice  of  the  Society 
had  been  sought  in  regard  to  enclosures,  the 
cases  had  been  successfully  fought,  and  the 
enclosures  had  been  held  to  be  illegal.  The 
Society  had  also  been  successful  in  resisting 
encroaches  by  railway  companies  in  the 
matter  of  schemes  of  light  railways,  and 
in  regard  to  improvement  schemes  by 
Local  Authorities.  They  had  also  been 
very  successful  against  Government  Depart¬ 
ments.  defeating  them  in  five  cases  out  of  six, 
including  the  military  manoeuvres  scheme— in 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  public — and  in 
respect  to  Richmond  Old  Deer  Park.  By  far 
their  most  important  success  had  been  against 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  He  regretted 
that  District  Councils  were  rather  averse  to 
assisting  the  Society  in  their  action,  but  County 
Councils  were  more  amenable  and  active. 
With  regard  to  Stonehenge,  he  hoped  the 
Wilts  County  Council  would  do  its  duty.  At 
any  rate,  the  Society  were  determined  that  the 
question  should  be  fought  out,  if  not  by  the 
Council,  at  any  rate  by  somebody  else. 

Sir  W.  Vincent  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  adopted. 

-  Lord  Balcarres  moved  : — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  success 
of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society  during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  in  preserving  for  the  public  use  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  commons,  open  spaces,  and  rights  of  way  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  merits  the  support  of  all 
persons  having  sympathy  with  its  objects.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Sir  Thiselton  Dyer,  and 
adopted. 

Sir  R.  Hunter  moved — 

“  That  this  meeting,  approving  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Society  and  1  kindred  associations  in  relation 
to  the  enclosure  of  Stonehenge  and  the  subsequent 
obstruction  of  the  ancieht  ways  leading  thereto, 
expresses  its  conviction  that  no  means  should  be 
spared  to  preserve  the  free  access  of  the  public  to 
Stonehenge  and  the -permanent  preservation  of  the 
monument  to  the  nation.” 

The  enclosure  was,  Sir  Robert  said,  a 
serious  injury  to  the  monument.  One  would 
next  expect  to  hear  of  a  variety  entertainment 
being  given  at  the  spot.  Theyi  had  been 


asked  for  120, 000J.  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
monument  to  the  nation,  but  the  sum  demanded 
might  just  as  well  have  been  500.000/. 

Mr.  Bryce,  M.P.,  in  seconding,  said  he 
visited  Stonehenge  before  it  was  enclosed,  and 
the  ways  leading  to  the  monument  bore  all  the 
traces  of  having  been  an  immemorial  way. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  moved  : — 

“  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
purchase  as  an  open  space  of  859  acres  of  land,  part 
of  Hainault  Forest,  and  situate  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  Metropolis,  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  London,  and,  while  urging  the  members 
of  the  society  to  support  the  scheme,  it  confidently 
hopes  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
the  London  County  Council,  and  the  Local  Autho¬ 
rities  of  the  district  more  immediately  concerned, 
will  combine  in  providing  the  small  sum  still  needed 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  land." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Torr,  and 
agreed  to. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  M‘Dougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.— On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Greenwich  Borough  Council  1,740/.  for  paving 
works,  and  2,400/.  for  alterations  to  new  offices  ; 
Hackney  Borough  Council  14,400/.  for  street 
improvement  ;  Islington  Borough  Council, 
2,985/.  for  a  similar  purpose ;  Kennington 
Borough  Council  32,579/.  for  street  improve¬ 
ment,  and  6,250/.  for  wood  paving  works ; 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  18,710/.  for  land 
and  for  paving  works  ;  and  Guardians  of  St. 
Olave’s  Union  45,000/.  for  erection  of  cottage 
homes  for  children. 

Street  Naming  and  Numbering.  —  The 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

We  have  had  under  consideration  a  suggestion 
that  questions  relating  to  the  naming  of  streets  and 
numbering  of  houses  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Building  Act  Committee  to  the  Historical  Records 
and  Buildings  Committee.  We  have  communicated 
with  the  two  committees,  who  are  both  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  transfer,  and  we  now  recommend  :  (a) 
That  the  order  of  reference  to  the  Building  Act 
Committee  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  -except  such  as  relate  to  the  naming  of 
streets  and  numbering  of  houses’  after  the  word 
it’  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  present 
reference  —  ‘The  London  Building  Act  and  all 
matters  arising  out  of  it  shall  stand  referred  to  the 
Committee.’  (b)  That  the  order  of  reference  to  the 
Historical  Records  and  Buildings  Committee  be 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  paragraph 
—All  matters  relating  to  the  naming  of  streets  and 
numbering  of  houses,  arising  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  shall  stand  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to  after 
discussion. 

Fielder's  Mcadoiv,  Fulham.  —  The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  brought  up  an 
adjourned  Report,  recommending  the  Council 
to  vote  12,000/.  towards  the  cost  of  laying  out 
8 Jr  acres  of  land,  known  as  Fielder’s  Meadow, 
and  proposed  to  be  added  to  Bishop’s  Park, 
Fulham.  The  cost  of  the  existing  Park  had 
been  35,245/.,  towards  which  the  Council 
contributed  17,500 /.  The  proposed  addition 
was  estimated  to  cost  16,957/.  The  total  cost, 
therefore,  would  be  52,202/.,  and  should  the 
Council  now  grant  12,000/.,  its  contribution  to 
the  whole  would  be  29,500/.,  or  slightly  more 
than  half  the  cost. 

Upon  this  the  Finance  Committee  pointed 
out  that  the  general  practice  of  the  Council 
was  to  contribute  only  half  the  cost.  They 
considered  that  was  a  sound  rule,  and  they 
complained  of  the  action  of  the  Parks  Com¬ 
mittee  in  intimating  to  the  Fulham  Borough 
Council  that  they  would  recommend  a  grant  of 
12,000/.  Upon  the  faith  of  that  intimation  the 
Borough  Council  had  commenced  the  work, 
and  thus  the  freedom  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Council  was  hampered. 

Mr.  Antrobus  moved,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low 
seconded,  an  amendment  to  refer  back  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Parks  Committee. 

After  a  long  discussion  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

A  question  then  arose  as  to  the  necessity  of 
expending  so  much  money  as  was  proposed  by 
the  Borough  Council  on  the  river  wall,  and 


upon  this  question  the  report  was  referred 
back. 

Lyceum  Theatre. — The  Theatres  and  Music- 
halls  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  We  have  to  report  for  the  information  of  the 
Council  the  result  of  the  arbitration  before  Sir  W . 
Emerson,  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  with  respect  to  the  works  required  to  be 
executed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  under  the  Council’s  sealed  notice  which  was 
served  on  the  owners  of  the  premises  cn  October  S, 
i9or.  The  notice  contained  forty  requirements  and 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator  with  respect  to  them  is 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Council  as  he  has  with 
some  very  slight  modifications  confirmed  them  all. 
The  general  principles  substantiated  by  the 
arbitrator  are  very  extensive,  as  they  include,  inter 
alia,  the  reconstruction  of  dressing-room  staircases 
in  iire-resisting  materials,  the  provision  of  adequate 
exists  from  dressing-rooms  and  the  proper  lighting 
and  ventilation  of  such  rooms,  the  rearrangement 
of  workshops,  dressing-rooms,  scene  dock,  stage 
and  auditorium  into  separate  fire  risks,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  fireproof  curtain  and  stage  ventilator, 
the  substitution  of  electric  light  battens  for  gas, 
the  rendering  of  flies  fire  resisting,  the  removal 
of  wood  linings  from  all  ceilings,  walls,  &c.,  the 
fitting  of  hydrants  with  couplings  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Fire  Brigade  pattern,  the  protection  of  the 
safety  valves  of  boilers,  and  the  making  of  the 
electric  lighting  arrangements  comply  with  the 
Council’s  regulations.  The  arbitrator  has  also 
directed  that  the  openings  in  the  exit  way  from  the 
pit  and  stalls  to  the  Strand  shall  be  fitted  with  hard¬ 
wood  frames,  sashes,  and  doors,  and  that  the 
windows  shall  be  glazed  with  fire-resisting  glass  ; 
and,  further,  that  a  new  exit  shall  be  provided  from 
the  stalls  into  Burleigh-street,  a3  required  by  the 
Council.  The  award  directs  that  the  Council  and 
the  owners  of  the  theatre  shall  each  pay  their  own 
costs  of  the  arbitration,  and  that  each  of  them  shall 
pay  one-half  of  the  fee  and  costs  of  the  award.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  how 
very  necessary  it  is  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Council  for  the  improvement  of  the  building,  which 
are  framed  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
safety,  should  be  complied  with,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  we  desire  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation 
of  the  very  able  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
Council  have  carried  out  their  duties  in  connexion 
with  the  inspection  of  the  premises,  the  framing  of 
the  requirements,  and  the  conduct  of  the  case 
before  the  arbitrator,  to  enable  such  a  satisfactory 
result  to  be  attained.” 

The  Condition  of  Regent’s  Canal. — The  Public 
Health  Committee  reminded  the  Council  that 
in  July,  1900,  a  very  serious  nuisance  arose 
from  the  Regent's  Canal  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Regent's  Park.  The  Committee  then  pointed 
out  that,  although  that  particular  nuisance  had 
been  abated,  the  condition  of  the  water  in  the 
canal  was  such  that  during  hot  weather  the 
nuisance  might  recur.  Their  attention  had 
now  been  again  called  to  the  canal,  and,  as  a 
result  of  official  inspections,  the  Committee 
suggested  that  the  Regent's  Canal  Company 
should  be  asked  to  clear  the  surface  of  the 
water  of  carcasses  of  animals,  to  cleanse  the 
lay-byes  from  deposit,  and  to  change  the  water 
in  the  canal  by  passing  a  large  quantity  down 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  reaches.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

Proposed  Music  Hall  at  Chelsea. — The 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  considered  plans  of  a  music-hall 
which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  at  the  corner  of 
King’s-road  and  Sydney-street,  Chelsea.  The 
site  complied  with  the  Council’s  regulations, 
and  the  building  would  have  accommodation 
for  2,220  persons.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  an  intimation  from  the  Council  that, 
provided  the  works  were  commenced  within 
six  months,  a  certificate  would  be  granted  upon 
certain  conditions  for  the  prevention  of  fire  and 
panic.  The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
Messrs.  Wy Ison  &  Long  are  the  architects. 

Old  Kcnt-road  Bridge— The  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  in  connexion  with  the  recon¬ 
struction,  for  electrical  traction,  of  the  London 
County  Council  tramways  between  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  and  New  Cross-gate,  it 
had  been  found  necessary  that  the  bridge 
carrying  Old  Kent-road  over  the  Grand  Surrey 
Canal  should  be  rebuilt.  The  present  structure, 
which  belonged  to  the  Canal  Company,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  single  brick  arch,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
had  been  called  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  heavy  traffic  which  passed  over  it. 
They  now  proposed  to  replace  it  with  a  girder 
bridge,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,000/. 

The  report  was  withdrawn. 

Fire  Brigade  Requirements. — The  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  submitted  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  an  expenditure  of  1,430/.  on  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  forty-three  additional  hydrants  in 
Blackfriars-road,  Southwark-street,  and  South- 
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wark  Bridge-road,  for  the  better  protection  of 
property  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  there 
are  now  many  large  buildings  and  manufac¬ 
turing  premises. 

This  was  approved. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  the 
purchase  of  four  additional  long  ladders, 
extending  to  a  height  of  70  ft.,  at  an  expense  of 
400/.  The  Brigade  already  possessed  sixteen 
such  ladders,  three  of  which  were  delivered 
last  March. 

This  was  also  agreed  to. 

Theatres  and  Fire  Alarms. — The  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  also  reported  that  facilities 
were  afforded  to  the  owners  of  theatres  and 
places  of  public  entertainment  for  such  places 
to  have  direct  telephonic  communication  with 
the  nearest  fire-station.  The  Theatres  and 
Music-halls  Committee,  however,  represented 
that  it  was  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  safety,  that  additional  means  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  fire  brigade  should  be 
available.  Upon  this  representation  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  arranged  that  there  should 
be  connected  with  the  chief  station  of  the  fire 
brigade  the  National  Telephone  Co.’s 
Gerrard  and  Holborn  exchanges,  with  which 
many  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
entertainment  were  likewise  connected. 

The  Council  approved  the  course  taken  by 
the  Committee. 

Newington  Recreation  Ground. — The  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  had  before  them  a  scheme,  prepared 
by  the  chief  officer  of  the  Parks  Department, 
for  laying  out  the  land  already  acquired,  and  in 
process  of  acquisition,  for  addition  to  Newing¬ 
ton  Recreation-ground.  The  works  proposed 
comprised  the  removal  of  the  remaining  por¬ 
tions  of  the  prison  wall,  the  formation  of  new 
footpaths,  the  removal  of  the  band-stand  to  a 
site  on  the  new  land,  and  the  consequent  en¬ 
largement  of  the  girls’  playground.  The 
approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  laying  out 
the  land  was  2,000/. 

The  Council  approved  the  Committee’s 
estimate. 

Electric  Light  Installations  at  Fire  Stations. 
— The  following  recommendations  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  were  agreed  to  : — 

"That  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Jackson  Brothers  to 
execute  the  wiring  and  supply  the  fittings  for  electric 
light  installations  at  the  Camberwell  and  Battersea 
stations  and  the  Battersea  river  station  for  1 2 1  /.  S3  , 
133/.  183.,  and  hi l.  173.  respectively  be  accepted. 
That,  subject  to  the  result  of  inquiries  to  be  made 
by  the  solicitor  being  satisfactory,  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  W.  Mossop  &  Co.  to  execute  the  wiring 
and  supply  the  fittings  for  an  electric  light  installa¬ 
tion  at  the  Battersea  Park-road  sub-station  for 
58/.  us.  be  accepted." 

Having  transacted  other  business,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  adjourned. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  —  A 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Emanuel  Green,  V.P.,  Hon. 
Director,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Philip  Norman, 
F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  “  Exchequer  Annuity 
Tallies."  After  mentioning  that  the  origin  of 
tallies  is  a  point  of  extreme  doubt,  he  suggested 
that  they  were  introduced  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  the  Exchequer  from  Normandy  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  When  their  use  was 
established  in  this  country  tallies  became 
general  in  matters  of  account,  not  only  in  the 
Exchequer  but  among  merchants  and  traders. 
By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  they 
went  out  of  fashion  for  ordinary  mercantile 
transactions,  but  Government,  always  con¬ 
servative  in  such  matters,  continued  to  employ 
them  till  1782,  when  they  were  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Their  use,  however,  did 
not  entirely  cease  till  1826,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
them  by  burning  them  in  the  stoves  at  West¬ 
minster  caused  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834.  A  description 
of  the  ordinary  form  and  notches  of  a  tally 
followed,  and  an  account  was  given  of  a  large 
number  of  tallies  found  last  year  at  Martin's 
Bank,  formerly  the  Grasshopper,  in  Lombard- 
street,  and  of  the  documents  associated  with 
them,  which  showed  that  they  recorded  the 
transactions  relating  to  certain  terminable 
annuities  granted  under  an  Act“  for  continuing 
an  additional  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
and  certain  duties  of  excise,  and  for  settling 
and  establishing  a  fund  thereby,  and  by  other  I 


ways  and  means  for  payment  of  annuities  to  be 
sold  for  raising  a  further  supply  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1706.’’  The  annui¬ 
ties  were  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  were 
granted  at  the  rate  of  155/.  purchase  money  for 
each  10/.  annuity,  or  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  and 
a  half  years’  purchase.  The  varying  prices  at 
which  they  were  afterwards  sold  appeared  to 
be  of  special  interest.  The  complete  set  of 
tallies  and  documents  relating  to  one  annuity 
of  10/.  were  exhibited.  Other  fine  specimens 
of  tallies  had  been  borrowed  from  friends  for 
the  occasion. — Professor  Bunnell  Lewis  read  a 
paper  on  the  “  Roman  Arches  at  Aosta  and 
Susa,’’  and,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
description  of  them,  gave  some  account  of  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  their  erection.  Julius 
Cresar  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  his 
country  by  subjugating  trans-Alpine  Gaul. 
Augustus  completed  his  work  by  subduing  the 
sub- Alpine  tribes  on  the  Italian  frontier,  and 
these  arches  permanently  commemorate  his 
successful  campaign.  The  one  at  Aosta  consists 
of  a  single  vault  with  Corinthian  columns 
at  the  corners,  but  the  triglyphs  in  the  entabla¬ 
ture  belong  to  the  Doric  order.  A  crucifix 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  records 
the  flight  of  Calvin  about  the  year  1540.  The 
Reformer  had  endeavoured  to  spread  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but  his 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  arch  at  Susa, 
considered  from  various  points  of  view,  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  and,  though  erected  for  a 
similar  purpose,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  at 
Aosta.  It  is  admirable  on  account  of  its  deli¬ 
cate  proportions,  but  the  sculptures  in  the 
frieze  are  the  part  of  the  monument  which 
claim  special  attention.  The  composition  is 
generally  good,  but  the  figures  are  rudely  exe¬ 
cuted,  probably  by  provincial  artists.  On  the 
west  side  is  depicted  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
between  Augustus  and  the  Gallic  chieftain, 
Cottius,  son  of  Donnus.  The  Emperor  is  seated 
at  a  table,  and  an  eagle,  carved  over  his  head, 
in  the  cornice  distinguishes  him  from  other 
personages.  On  both  fronts  the  subject  is  a 
sacrifice — the  suovetaurilia.  The  inscription 
on  the  attic  has  been  carefully  edited  by 
Mommsen.  Mr.  Green,  Dr.  Cresswell,  Mr. 
Rice,  Mr.  Greg,  and  Mr.  Brabrook  took  part  in 
the  discussions  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  papers. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hospital,  Dunstable. — The  first  premiated 
design  in  the  competition  for  an  Infectious 
Disease  Hospital,  Dunstable,  was  that  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Hale.  255,  Monument-road, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Free  Library,  Ilkeston.— In  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  a  Free  Library,  Ilkeston,  the  first 
premium  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hunter 
&  Woodhouse,  Belper,  Derbyshire.  The 
second  premiated  design  is  by  Messrs.  E.  R. 
Sutton  &  F.  W.  E.  Gregory,  Bromley 
House,  Nottingham  ;  and  the  third  by  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Goodall  &  A.  W.  Bradshaw,  14,  Market- 
street,  Nottingham. 

School,  Bedminster. — The  first  premiated 
design  for  the  Windmill  Hill  Girls’  School, 
Bedminster,  near  Bristol,  is  by  Messrs.  Herbert 
J.  Jones  &  Son,  Bridge-street,  Bristol. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Orders  of  Architecture.  By  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  F.S.A.  Fourth  edition, revised  and  enlarged. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Measured  Drawings  of  Old  Oak  English 
Furniture,  &c.  ByT.  Weymouth  Hurrell.  (B.  T. 
Batsford.) 

Modern  Practical  Joinery.  By  George  Ellis. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Pattern  Drawing  and  Design.  By  John 
Carroll.  (Burns &  Oates.) 

Timber  Sawing  Moulding,  &c.,  and  How  to 
Master  It.  Revised  edition.  By  A.  Mackintosh. 
(Offices  of  Ayrshire  Post.) 

Architectural  Drawing.  By  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
F.S.A.  New  and  revised  edition.  (Cassell  &  Co. 
73.  6d.) 

Manuel  d’Archeologie  Francaise  :  Pre¬ 
miere  Partie— Architecture.  Par  Camille 
Enlart.  (Alphonse  Picard  et  Fils:  Paris.) 


Hellenic  Society.  —  In  the  report  of  the 
Hellenic  Society’s  meeting  in  our  last  issue,  the 
name  of  the  young  architect  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carr 
Bosanquet  as  his  assistant  should  have  been  spelt 
“Comyn”  not  “Cumming.”  It  was  Mr.  Heaton 
Comyn,  whose  excellent  drawings  of  St.  Catherine’s 
College,  Cambridge,  we  published  some  time  ago. 


Books. 

The  Parson's  Handbook.  By  the  Rev.  Percy 
Dearmer,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  rewritten, 
with  much  additional  matter,  and  with 
16  illustrations.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1902. 

nR.  DEARMERmay  be  congratulated  on 
having  written  a  really  useful  book, 
which  few  architects  could  study  with¬ 
out  profit.  In  these  days  of  loose  eclecticism 
one  is  especially  thankful  for  the  author’s 
fidelity  to  English  tradition.  He  is  wisely  silent 
about  style,  but  his  illustrations  give  some  idea 
of  the  sanity  and  simplicity  of  those  old  church 
arrangements  which  are  independent  of  style, 
and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  blatant  triviality 
of  modern  work. 

Given  good  proportion,  which,  as  the  author 
says,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  secrets  of  the 
architect’s  craft,  the  first  resthetic  requirement 
of  a  church,  whatever  its  actual  size,  is 
spaciousness.  The  chancel  must  not  be  crowded 
with  benches,  but  the  singers  should  be 
accommodated  in  a  gallery  with  the  organ. 
The  pulpit  will  be  brought  forward  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  well  away  from  the 
chancel  arch.  There  will  be  a  screen,  for 
mystery,  and  that  not  of  iron.  The  fixed 
seats  will  occupy  a  small  area,  allowing  for 
much  wider  alleys  than  usual,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  vacant  space  at  the  west  end, 
and  before  the  rood-screen.  The  walls  will  be 
whitewashed,  as  a  good  setting  for  pictures  and 
hangings.  The  altar,  with  its  low  reredos, 
will  be  but  slightly  raised  above  the  chancel 
floor,  which,  in  turn,  will  be  either  below,  or 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  nave  level. 
This  is  Mr.  Dearmer’s  ideal,  but  how  many 
parsons  or  architects  are  content  with  such 
sobriety  and  quiet  taste  ? 

The  book  would  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  chapter  on  the  care  of  an  old  church,  as 
it  is  here  that  the  ignorant  or  innovating  clergy¬ 
man  has  the  greatest  power  for  harm.  Surely 
the  author  is  not  serious  in  his  suggestion  that 
chromo -lithographs  or  Fitzroy  pictures  look 
well  in  church.  This  is  the  only  serious  lapse 
in  taste  that  we  have  noted.  However,  he 
seems  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  “  new  art,"  and 
advises  clergymen  to  consult  the  Church  Crafts 
League.  But,  excellent  as  the  objects  of  this 
body  may  be,  a  recent  exhibition  at  West¬ 
minster  shows  that  its  accomplishment  is  at 
present  on  a  low  level.  The  paragraphs 
on  artificial  lighting,  considering  how  often 
it  is  undertaken  without  advice,  are  thin 
and  inadequate.  11  People  are  more  drawn  to 
and  impressed  by  a  church  that  is  not  filled 
with  glaring  light  ”  is  sensible  and  true. 
The  secret  of  church  lighting  is  the  proper  dis¬ 
position  of  shadow.  But  one  would  have  liked 
a  word  on  the  practical  and  aesthetic  advan¬ 
tages  of  candles.  The  kneeling  pads  recom¬ 
mended  are  intolerable.  Where  chairs  are 
used,  the  only  convenient  form  of  kneeler  is 
the  kneeling  chair,  which  makes  each  person’s 
kneeling  requirements  independent  of  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  in  front.  In  future 
editions  the  unpleasant  word  “  reliable  ’  should 
be  dropped,  and  the  familiar  English  “  sexton 
be  substituted  for  the  slightly  pedantic 
“  sacristan.” 

The  references  to  the  illustrations  are  incon¬ 
ceivably  careless  ;  a  tolerably  thorough  search 
has  not  shown  more  than  one  correctly  given. 


Electrical  Installations.  By  Rankin  Kennedy, 

C.E.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  London  : 

The  Caxton  Publishing  Company.  1902. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  fairly  com¬ 
plete  descriptions  of  installations  of  electric 
light,  power,  and  traction.  The  first  volume  is 
mainly  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and 
describes  electrical  measurements,  dynamo 
and  motor  design,  arc  lamps  and  meters.  To 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge 
of  electro-technics  this  volume  can  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Practically  no  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge  beyond  a  little  elementary  algebra  is 
presupposed  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  yet 
Mr.  Kennedy  manages  to  discuss  some  rather 
abstruse  questions  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

The  treatment  of  Ohm’s  law,  &c.,  is  sound, 
the  author  always  keeping  the  requirements  of 
the  practical  man  in  view.  His  description  of 
polyphase  machinery  is  clear  and  simple.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  as  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
a  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  engineering  which 
has  recently  made  such  enormous  advances. 
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iHe  calls  in  question  the  economy  of  three  wire 
idirect  current  systems,  and  points  out  that  the 
economies  effected  in  saving  the  expense  of 
jcopper  in  the  mains  may  possibly  be  more 
ithan  wiped  out  by  the  extra  expenses  entailed 
in  balancing  machinery.  His  ideas  on  this 
(subject  are  worth  careful  consideration.  If 
ithree-wire  systems  are  unnecessary,  then  the 
(working  of  direct  current-supply  stations  will 
I  be  very  considerably  simplified  ;  the  location 
of  faults  on  the  mains  will  be  easy,  and  a 
1  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  regulation  of 
the  leakage  currents  will  not  be  too  difficult  for 
1  the  average  electrician. 

I  The  chapter  on  meters  is  very  carefully 
1  written,  and  the  author  is  thoroughly  familiar 
1  with  his  subject.  For  example,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  complicated  clockwork  in  the  Aron 
meter  is  carefully  done,  and  the  various  elec¬ 
trolytic  meters  are  described.  The  description 
of  the  Nerust  lamp,  however,  is  much  too  brief 
I  and  is  misleading.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
1  iron  regulating  resistance,  and  in  all  the  lamps 
of  this  type  we  have  come  across  the  heating 
1  spiral  is  of  china  clay  with  a  fine  platinum 
wire  embedded  in  it. 

The  writing  in  places  is  very  abrupt,  and 
might  easily  be  polished  up  with  advantage. 

I  On  p.  189,  for  example,  “to  measure  the  con- 
isumpt”  cannot  be  described  as  elegant. 
On  p.  36  there  is  a  misprint  in  a  formula, 
R  E 

C  =  —  being  given  instead  of  C  =^.  We 

were  astonished  at  the  table  given  on  p.  52. 
The  resistance  of  iron  wire  of  various 
diameters  is  there  given  to  ten  significant 
figures.  As  resistances  can  only  be  measured 
correctly  to  four  figures,  and  as  the  diameters 
of  the  wires  can  hardly  be  determined  more 
accurately  than  five  figures,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  more  than  half  of  the  figures  given  in  this 
column  must  be  purely  imaginary.  If  they 
were  correct  it  would  mean  that  we  could 
determine  the  temperature  of  a  wire  to  the 
millionth  part  of  a  degree  centigrade. 

An  annoying  feature  in  this  volume  is  the 
large  number  of  names  wrongly  spelt,  probably 
printer’s  errors,  but  at  least  they  are  evidences 
of  hasty  proof  reading.  “ Brockei  Piell”  for 
Brockie  Pell,  “  Schallenberger  ”  for  Shallen- 
berger,  &c.  Again,  “  Elektricitate  Geselichaft’’ 
is  not  the  same  as  Elektricitats  Gesellschaft, 
and  some  people  might  not  recognise  that 
“  synetronous”  was  a  misprint  for  synchronous  ! 
The  author  has  also  the  Scotchman's  inveterate 
habit  of  writing  “shall”  for  “will."  “No 
doubt  much  simpler  and  cheaper  meters  shall 
yet  be  brought  oit.”  We  point  out  these 
defects  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  book,  as  we  hope 
that  he  will  eliminate  them  from  the  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes. 


Refrigeration ,  Cold  Storage,  and  Ice-making. 

By  A.  J.  Wallis-Tayler,  C.E.,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1902. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete 
treatises  on  the  production  of  low  temperatures 
for  trade  and  industrial  purposes  which  we 
have  seen.  The  361  diagrams  illustrating 
modern  refrigerating  machines  and  the  modes 
of  erecting  and  using  them  in  factories,  ships, 
and  stores,  are  for  the  most  part  clear  and  of 
a  useful  character. 

The  chapter  of  greatest  interest  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal  is  that  which 
discusses  the  various  manufacturing,  industrial, 
and  constructional  applications  ot  refrigera¬ 
tion.  After  enumerating  some  of  the  most 
modern  uses  of  refrigerating  machinery,  such 
as  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies  awaiting 
identification  in  public  morgues,  the  cooling 
of  the  holds  of  vessels  carrying  live  cattle,  and 
the  regulation  of  plant  growth  to  enable  fruit 
to  be  obtained  at  any  season,  Mr.  Wallis-Tayler 
proceeds  to  describe  the  methods  employed  for 
refrigerating  ground  of  a  wet  and  loose 
character  to  facilitate  the  laying  of  founda¬ 
tions,  or  the  construction  of  shafts  or  tunnels, 
when  the  volume  of  water  is  too  large  to  be 
pumped  out,  or  in  cases  where  the  removal  of 
the  water  would  cause  damage  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  structures. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  tunnel  for  foot- 
passengers  which  was  driven  through  a  hill  in 
Stockholm  some  fifteen  years  ago.  For  a 
length  of  about  80  ft.  the  tunnel  had  to  pass 
through  loose  ground,  consisting  of  gravel 
mixed  with  clay  and  water,  which  possessed 
so  little  cohesion  that  the  ordinary  methods  of 
excavation  could  not  be  employed.  By  means 
of  a  refrigerating  machine  capable  of  deliver¬ 
ing  25,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  per  hour  the 


gravel  was  frozen  into  a  hard  mass  to  a  depth 
varying  from  5  ft.  near  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  to  1  ft.  near  the  top.  The  work  was 
carried  out  in  5-ft.  lengths,  the  excavation 
commencing  at  the  top.  The  progress  made 
while  employing  the  freezing  process  was 
about  1  ft.  per  day. 

During  the  last  ten  years  refrigerating 
machinery  for  solidifying  the  soil  when  sink¬ 
ing  shafts  through  the  water-bearing  strata 
of  coalfields  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  A  description  is  here 
given  of  the  Poetsch  system  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  of  Gobert's  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Poetsch  process.  When  the  wet 
ground  has  been  solidified  by  refrigeration  it 
is  excavated  by  means  of  picks,  wedges,  and 
blasting  powder. 


The  Law  Relating  to  Building  Societies.  By 

E.  A.  Warzburg,  Barrister.  Fourth  Edition. 

London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1902. 

The  appearance  of  another  edition  of  this 
standard  work  should  be  noted  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  building  societies,  for  unquestion¬ 
ably  Mr.  Warzburg’s  book  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  authority.  No  fresh  legislation  since 
the  last  edition  has  to  be  noted,  nor  are  the 
new  judicial  decisions  numerous  or  very  impor¬ 
tant,  but  they  are  incorporated  in  the  text.  One 
or  two  improvements  in  form  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  so  that  the  work  is  well  entitled  to 
maintain  the  high  place  it  has  taken  as  a  sound 
and  almost  indispensable  book  in  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  it. 


The  Building  Trades  Pocket-Book.  Bury: 

Robert  Hall.  is. 

This  is  a  small  and  conveniently  -  shaped 
pocket-book  having  a  number  of  pages  ruled 
for  memoranda,  preceded  by  forty  pages  of 
useful  statistics  for  builders,  including  rates 
of  carriage,  weights  of  given  quantities  of 
various  materials,  &c.,  to  which  is  added  a 
wages  table.  It  seems  a  useful  little  publi¬ 
cation. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  J.  Sagar  &  Co.,  of  Halifax,  send  us 
a  handsomely  produced  volume  of  over  300 
pages  devoted  to  their  wood  -  working 
machinery.  The  present  catalogue  comprises 
nearly  100  pages  more  than  its  predecessor, 
most  of  the  additional  matter  relating  to  new 
machines,  which  are  designed  specially  for 
builders,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  wheel¬ 
wrights,  and  proprietors  of  planing  and 
moulding  mills.  All  the  machines  and  appli¬ 
ances  described  are  clearly  illustrated  by 
woodcuts,  and  the  catalogue  is  really  a  very 
complete  compendium  of  wood-working  plant. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  have  sent  us  a  leaflet  describing  some 
of  their  novelties.  The  “  Stanley  d'Arsonval  ” 
ammeters  and  voltmeters,  which  are  of  the  most 
modern  and  improved  type,  they  are  now 
telling  at  remarkably  low  prices.  We  have 
tested  some  of  these  instruments  and  find  them 
very  accurate  and  almost  as  dead-beat  as 
Weston  instruments,  which  they  resemble  in 
many  important  particulars.  For  out  -  door 
illuminations  a  cheap  and  effective  lampholder 
is  described,  which  can  easily  be  fixed  to 
battens,  casing,  or  other  suitable  support.  As 
a  substitute  for  ordinary  indoor  bell -wire 
covered  with  india-rubber  insulation  they  are 
selling  “  papriwire,”  the  paper  insulation  of 
which  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  and  for 
use  in  dry  situations.  It  is  quite  as  good  as 
ordinary  bell-wire  and  is  very  much  cheaper. 
We  were  also  struck  with  the  illustrations  of 
the  special  “  stage  plugs  ”  shown  for  fixing  in 
walls.  They  are  made  of  cast-iron  and  seem 
designed  to  stand  the  roughest  usage. 

We  have  received  from  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  of  Queen  Vicloria-street,  a  leaflet 
describing  their  new  flexible  electric  light 
cords.  Station  engineers  make  many  stringent 
regulations  concerning  the  electric  cables  to 
be  used  in  an  electrical  installation,  but  as  a 
rule  they  say  nothing  about  the  tests  to  which 
the  flexible  cord  is  to  be  subjected.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  closely  conductors  of  opposite  polarity 
are  brought  together  in  this  kind  of  cord,  and 
the  consequent  great  risks  there  are  of  short 
circuits  and  leakage,  it  is  curious  that  insula- 
sion  tests  are  not  made  compulsory.  The 
General  Electric  Company  seem  to  have  taken 
up  the  subject  very  thoroughly,  and  they  pub¬ 
lish  an  exhaustive  series  of  tests  on  various 
qualities  of  flexible  cord.  The  results  show 


that  the  insulation  of  their  “  omega  ”  cords  can 
withstand  very  high  alternating  pressures  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  also  that  placing  them 
in  the  steam  of  boiling  water  for  forty  minutes 
had  very  little  effect  on  the  insulation  resist¬ 
ance.  Cords  which  can  withstand  such  severe 
tests  will  doubtless  prove  satisfactory  on  ordi¬ 
nary  lighting  circuits. 

The  Burmantofts  Company  send  us  a  hand¬ 
some  folio  volume  giving  photographs  of 
interiors  and  exteriors  of  buildings  which 
have  been  faced  with  their  material.  In  the 
prefatory  note  they  remark  that  the  buildings 
have  been  more  especially  selected  in  order  to 
show  how,  by  combination  of  their  material 
with  brickwork,  &c.,  a  complete  structural 
polychrome  architecture  can  be  carried  out 
with  practically  no  limitation  as  to  colour.  As 
the  illustrations  are  not  coloured,  of  course 
they  do  not  really  show  this,  though  we  can 
see  indication  of  the  existence  of  various 
values  of  colour  in  the  buildings.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  decorative  details  "  as  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  architect’s  approval”  show  good 
work. 

Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.  (Loughborough) 
send  us  a  small  catalogue  of  their  work  in 
glasshouses  and  conservatories.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  show  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
imparting  to  erections  of  this  kind  a  less 
commonplace  and  more  architectural  character 
than  we  usually  see. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrowsmith  send  us  an  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  some  of  their  wooden 
chimneypieces  and  other  decorative  interior 
woodwork,  to  which  we  can  give  unqualified 
praise.  Everything  in  the  book  is  in  good 
taste,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
simpler  thing? — the  plain  wood  chimneypieces, 
which  are  carefully  designed  so  as  to  get  a 
little  character  while  preserving  simplicity  and 
cheapness.  The  execution  of  the  illustrations 
is  excellent. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  London,  send 
us  their  catalogue  of  the  "Freezor  ”  electric 
fan,  which  is  designed  in  forms  suitable  for 
attachment  to  a  desk,  wall,  cr  ceiling,  toper- 
form  the  duty  of  a  punkah.  Another  type  of 
electric  fan  for  ventilating  buildings  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  same  cata¬ 
logue. 

The  B.  and  S.  Folding  Gate  Co.,  of  London, 
send  us  a  catalogue  of  steel  rolling  shutters 
made  by  the  Kinnear  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  U.S.A.  Fire  tests  and  practical 
experience  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
these  appliances,  which  can  be  arranged  to 
close  instantly  and  automatically  in  case  of 
fire.  A  device  can  also  be  applied  which 
enables  the  firemen  in  the  street  to  raise  the 
shutter  by  directing  a  stream  of  water  upon  a 
particular  point,  and  thus  it  is  possible  for 
water  to  be  poured  into  a  building  on  fire 
without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

The  Campbell  Gas  Engine  Co.  send  us  some 
new  sections  of  their  catalogue  relating  to  oil¬ 
engines  suitable  for  ordinary  und  electric  ight 
purposes,  self-starting  apparatus  for  large 
engines;  oil-engines  combined  with  pumps  of 
various  types,  and  oil-engines  combined  with 
winding  and  hauling  gear.  The  sections  in 
question  constitute  a  most  serviceable  series  for 
reference. 


Correspondence. 

DANGERS  IN  CROWDED  BUILDINGS. 

Sir.— I  acted  on  Saturday  as  a  steward  at  one  of 
the  King’s  dinners,  and  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
assemble  large  numbers  of  people  together  in  build¬ 
ings  which  are  extremely  dangerous  in  case  of  lire 
or  panic,  without  any  supervision  from  those  autho¬ 
rities  who  so  wisely  insist  on  proper  exits  to  public 
buildings,  factories,  and  warehouses. 

The  building  I  was  in  was  a  hop  warehouse  of 
four  floors.  On  each  floor  at  least  650  people  were 
seated  as  close  together  as  possible,  with  a  2  ft. 
gangway  between  every  second  table,  and  a  gang¬ 
way  some  5  ft.  wide  at  each  end.  The  approach  to 
these  floors  was  up  a  steep  staircase  about  3  ft.  wide, 
with  winders.  It  is  terrible  to  think  what  would 
have  occurred  in  case  of  a  panic,  as  this  stair  would 
have  been  the  only  means  of  escape  for  the  2,000 
people  on  the  three  upper  floor?,  and  many  lives— 
probably  hundreds— would  have  been  lost. 

We  have  much  good  and  necessary  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  public  buildings,  &c.,  against  lire 
and  panic  risk,  and  surely  there  should  be  some 
legislation  to  prevent  buildings  such  as  I  have 
described  being  used  for  the  assemblage  of  large 
numbers  of  people. 

It  was  probably  difficult  to  get  suitable  accommo- 
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dation  for  such  large  numbers  in  a  crowded  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  it  was  very  good  of  the  owner  of  the 
warehouse  to  lend  it ;  but  some  authority  should 
have  had  power  either  to  prevent  such  buildings 
being  used,  or  to  insist  on  proper  temporary  exits 
being  made  and  gangways  kept,  and  the  numbers 
of  people  being  limited  so  that  all  would  have  had 
a  chance  of  escape. 

In  the  case  I  am  speaking  about,  owing  to  some 
miscalculation  on  the  caterer's  part,  there  was  not 
nearly  enough  meat  to  go  round  all  the  people,  and 
at  one  time  I  feared  they  would  get  out  of  hand, 
and  only  the  most  admirable  self  control  and  good 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  people  (who  were  of  a 
class  where  one  hardly  looks  for  such  qualities) 
prevented  a  disaster  which  one  trembles  to  think  of. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  your  notice,  as  it  is  very 
important,  and  a  suggestion  from  you  that  the 
buildings  used  for  such  purposes  should  be  under 
proper  supervision  would  be  most  valuable. 

I  enclose  a  rough  sketch  plan  of  the  floor  on 
which  I  was  on  duty,  and  should  be  glad  to  give 
you  any  further  information  if  you  thought  any 
good  would  be  done  by  calling  attention  to  the 
matter.  Charles  Marshall,  a.r.I.b.A. 


A  CURIOUS  OLD  COTTAGE. 

Sir, — At  Harrowsley  Green,  one  mile  north  of 
Horley  Station,  is  an  ancient  cottage  (about  to  be 
demolished)  of  some  interest  as  being  one  of  the 
few  in  existence  that  were  built  without  chimney  or 
glazed  windows. 

The  only  fire  hearth  was  in  the  living-room.  The 
gmoke  ascended  in  a  space  partitioned  off  up  to  the 
roof,  and  escaped  through  the  tiles  and  apertures  in 
gable,  until  at  some  subsequent  period  a  short 
chimney  was  built  on  the  tiled  roof,  and  at  a  later 
period  still,  but  probably  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
a  fireplace  was  built  in  the  principal  bedroom. 

The  windows  are  about  3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.,  of 
qUin.  oak  with  three  vertical  oak  bars  i£’in.  square, 
morticed  angle-wise  inro  head  and  side.  At  some 
remote  period  leaded  casements  have  been  put  to 
some  of  the  windows. 

H.  ROWLAND  HOOI’ER. 
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THE  SOUTH  ARCADE,  ST.  SOPHIA. 

HIS  illustration  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  is  from  a  fine 
water-colour  drawing  by  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Henderson,  which  was  exhibited  recently  at 
the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in 
Suffolk-street. 

Mr.  Henderson,  as  some  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  has  made  a  special  study  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  of  the  Byzantine  remains  of  Constantinople 
generally. 


HARROGATE  TOWN  HALL  COMPE¬ 
TITION. 

We  give  this  week  elevations  and  plan  of 
the  design  by  Messrs.  Heazell  &  Son,  which 
obtained  the  third  premium  in  the  competition. 
The  following  is  their  description  of  their 
intention  in  the  design  : — 

The  main  entrance  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions,  placed  in  Station  Parade,  and 
gives  immediate  access  through  a  dignified 
entrance -hall  to  the  apartments  of  the  Mayor 
and  Council,  committee-rooms,  Council 
Chamber,  and  Town  Clerk’s  offices  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  Accountant's  department  on 
the  other.  Leading  immediately  out  of  the 
entrance-hall  is  the  staircase  to  the  Engineers' 
offices  of  the  various  departments,  which  are 
arranged  round  well-lighted  corridors  on  the 
first  floor. 

The  library  and  the  court  are  self-contained 
and  have  no  connexion  with  the  other  depart¬ 
ments,  except  in  so  far  as  the  caretaker  has 
supervision  of  them.  The  library  has  a 
separate  entrance  from  Victoria-avenue.  The 
court  has  distinct  entrances  from  Raglan-street 
The  entrances  for  the  public  to  the  Council 
Chamber  and  the  rate  office  open  directly  to 
the  same  street.  J 

The  court  is  on  the  Raglan-street  side  of  the 
site,  with  one  entrance  for  the  use  of  magi¬ 
strates,  jury,  and  officials,  and  another  for  the 
use  of  public  and  witnesses. 

The  public  library  is  placed  on  the  first 
floor,  and  is  entered  from  Victoria-avenue 
through  a  spacious  entrance  by  a  wide  stair 
of  easy  gradient.  The  various  sections  of  this 
department  have  clearly-defined  entrances 
from  the  slaircase  landing,  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  well  under  the  supervision  of  he 
officials. 


The  Sanitary  Inspector’s  office,  with  store  and 
testing-rooms,  are,  in  addition  to  the  healing 
boiler,  provided  in  the  basement. 


LOCHEE  FREE  LIBRARY  AND  BATHS. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter  Cox,  of  Mauls- 
den,  left  a  sum  of  about  11,000/.  to  be  used  in 
the  way  found  most  beneficial  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Lochee.  After  consideration,  it  was 
decided  that  the  erection  of  public  baths  and 
free  library  was  the  best  way  to  utilise  the 
gift. 

The  buildings  here  illustrated  were  erected 
at  a  cost  of  6,000/.,  and  it  has  been  settled  that 
the  remainder  of  the  money  be  applied  as  an 
endowment  for  their  regulation  and  upkeep. 

The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  local 
stone,  greenish  grey,  and  the  upper  part  of 
Ballochmyle  red  stone,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  green  slates.  The  bath  is  used  as  a 
gymnasium  in  the  winter  time.  The  building 
is  fitted  with  electric  light. 

The  architect  was  the  late  Mr.  J.  Murray 
Robertson,  of  Dundee.  The  drawing  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1897. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  MISSION  HALL,  NEW 
KENT  ROAD. 

The  front  elevation  of  this  building  is  built 


of  brown  and  yellow  Luton  bricks,  with  Port¬ 
land  stone  dressings.  On  the  east  side  is  a 


tower,  which  contains  one  of  the  staircases, 
with  a  class-room  above.  The  ground  floor  of 
the  main  building,  which  is  used  as  boys'  and 
infants'  halls,  is  separated  by  a  swivel  partition, 
enabling  the  whole  space  to  be  utilised  as  a 
gymnasium,  54  ft.  long  by  32  It.  wide.  The 
kitchen  is  provided  with  a  hatchway  direct  into 
the  ground  floor  hall,  for  the  purpose  of  tea 
meetings,  &c.  The  first  floor  is  used  as  a  girls’ 
hall,  but  is  adapted  for  concerts  and  other 
entertainments,  and  is  covered  with  an  open 
timber  roof,  33  ft.  span.  There  are  several 
smaller  class-rooms.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons,  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of,  the 
architect,  Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown,  of  London,  at  a 
cost  of  about  3,300/. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1897. 


£be  Stubent’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

2.— Natural  Building  Stones. 

■  HEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  NA¬ 
TURAL  STONES.— Chemical  ana¬ 
lyses  of  natural  building  stones  are 
of  very  little  practical  value.  The  physical 
structure  and  properties  of  substances  identical 
in  chemical  composition  may  differ  very  widely. 
The  element  carbon  may  exist  in  the  form  of 
diamond,  or  as  graphite,  or  in  the  form  of 
charcoal,  yet  the  differences  in  such  physical 
properties  as  hardness  and  porosity  between 
the  diamond  and  charcoal  are  extreme.  Simi¬ 
larly,  two  blocks  of  stone  taken  from  the  same 
quarry  may  be  identical  in  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  and  yet  one  form  excellent  building 
material  and  the  other  be  worthless. 

In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  it  is 
possible  to  always  produce  blocks  practically 
identical  both  in  chemical  composition  and  in 
physical  properties,  but  beds  of  natural  stone 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  formed  under  very  variable 
conditions,  have  usually  been  for  ages  in  con¬ 
tact  with  water  containing  organic  impurities 
and  mineral  salts  in  solution,  and  have  been 
subjected  by  local  subsidences  and  upheavals 
to  all  kinds  of  strains  and  stresses.  Natural 
stone,  therefore,  frequently  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  even  in  the  same  quarry,  both  in 
physical  condition  and  in  chemical  com¬ 
position. 

No  natural  building  stone  is  composed  of 
one  chemical  element  or  compound  alone. 
Each  stone  consists  of  one  or  more  principal 
constituents  admixed  with  small  proportions 
of  a  number  of  other  compounds  which  may 
be  regarded  as  impurities,  but  which  may 
materially  affect  the  value  of  the  stone  as  a 
building  mateiial.  Even  white  Carrara 
marble,  so  celebrated  for  its  purity,  contains 
magnesia  and  traces  of  other  compounds 
admixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  which 
it  is  mainly  composed. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
af  some  typical  building  stones,  and  it  will  be 
;een  that  they  are  all  of  a  more  or  less  complex 
composition 


or  less  perfectly  all  atmospheric  influences,  the 
durability  of  a  sandstone  must  largely  depend 
upon  the  composition  of  the  materials  which 
cement  the  grains  together. 


Table  Showing  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Some  Common  Building  Stones. 


Description  of  Stcne. 
Locality. 

Authority. 

Granite  near 
Dublin. 
Haughton. 

Serpentine. 

Cornwall. 

Haughton. 

Sandstone. 
Craigleilh. 
Daniell  & 
Wheatstone. 

Limestone. 
Portland. 
Daniell  & 
Wheatstone. 

White 

Marble. 

Carrara. 

Wittstein. 

Magnesian 
Limestone. 
Bolsover. 
Daniell  & 
Wheatstone. 

3829 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

2 '44 

I3'5® 

|  0  6 

j  0-50 

— 

j  18 

Lime  . 

1 '84 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Magnesia  . 

Oil 

34'24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Potash  . 

4-21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Soda  . 

3 '53 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Water . . 

— 

12  09 

— 

— 

1  ... 

Loss  . 

1-23 

— 

— 

|  i '94 

— 

/  33 

Protoxide  of  iron  and 

O25 

phosphoric  acid  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carbonate  of  lime  . 

— 

— 

— 

9S-!6 

99-26 

5rI 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ... 

— 

— 

II 

120 

0-28 

40-2 

100-00 

9812 

IOOO 

IOO'OO 

9979 

IOOO 

Most  of  these  analyses  were  made  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  modern  methods  of  analysis 
would  reveal  the  presence  of  small  proportions 
of  other  elements  not  sought  for  by  the  earlier 
chemists.  The  more  complete  analyses  would 
not,  however,  be  of  any  greater  value  as  an  aid 
to  the  estimation  of  the  values  of  the  stones  for 
building  purposes,  but  would  merely  show  that 
natural  stones  are  even  more  complex  in  com¬ 
position  than  the  above  table  indicates.  The 
table  might  also  be  extended  to  include  all  the 
modern  building  stones,  but  it  would  be  of  no 
greater  practical  utility. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  main  constituents  of  building  stones,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
stone,  and  this  is  due  to  differences  in  the 
chemical  properties  of  those  constituents. 
The  principal  chemical  characteristics  ot  the 
different  classes  of  building  stone  may  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows  : — 

Granite  usually  contains  three  distinct 
minerals  known  respectively  as  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica.  In  some  granites  one  or  other  of 
these  minerals  is  absent,  while  others  contain 
one  or  more  additional  minerals,  such  as 
tourmaline,  hornblende,  or  augite.  Granite 
commonly  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
of  quartz,  about  40  per  cent,  of  felspar, 
and  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  mica. 
Quartz  is  a  form  of  silica  (Si02)  and  is  the 
most  durable  of  the  constituents  of  granite.  It 
is  not  appreciably  attacked  by  the  atmosphere 
or  by  rainwater.  Felspar  varies  greatly  in  its 
durability  and  composition.  Its  main  constitu¬ 
ents  are  silica,  alumina,  and  either  calcium  or 
potassium.  It  is  slowly  disintegrated  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  white  clay 
known  as  “kaolin,”  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Cornwall,  and  which  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  China,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  felspar  con¬ 
tained  in  granite.  Mica  is  a  complex  mixture 
of  silicates  of  aluminium,  potassium,  and  other 
elements.  It  occurs  in  semi-transparent 
glistening  scales,  and  is  also  slowly  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  less 
readily  attacked  by  the  atmosphere  than 
felspar,  but  as  it  exists  in  the  form  of  very  thin 
lamina;  which  are  easily  separated  from  one 
another,  it  is  probably  as  great  a  source  of 
weakness  in  granite  as  felspar. 

Sandstone  is  composed  of  grains  of  quartz 
held  togelher  by  some  cementing  substance. 
When  the  cementing  agent  is  siliceous,  the 
stone  is  usually  very  durable,  but  when  it  is 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  stone  is  sensitive  to  the 
same  influences  as  limestone,  and  is  apt  to 
suffer  disintegration  upon  exposure  to  rain. 
Some  of  the  sandstones  most  extensively  used 
for  building  have  their  sand  grains  cemented 
together  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  these  stones  are 
usually  found  to  be  durable.  Those  stones 
which  have  their  grains  held  together  by 
matter  of  a  clayey  character  are  termed  “  argil¬ 
laceous  ”  sandstones,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
form  good  material  for  external  work.  Dr. 
Frank  Clowes  has  shown  that  the  cementitious 
material  in  some  of  the  sandstone  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nottingham  is  sulphate  of  barium. 
Although,  therefore,  grains  of  sand  resist  more 


Slate  is  mainly  composed  of  silicate  of 
aluminia.  It  may  be  regarded  as  clay  har¬ 
dened  by  natural  processes.  It  is  of  little  ser¬ 
vice  for  use  in  mass,  but  it  easily  splits  along 
the  lines  of  cleavage,  and  those  forms  of  slate 
which  are  non-porous  are  useful  as  roofing 
material.  Even  good  slates,  however,  gradually 
become  more  porous  and  decay  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Limestone. — The  principal  constituent  of 
most  building  limestone  is  calcium  carbonate, 
but  in  magnesian  limestone  the  proportion  of 
magnesium  carbonate  approximates  to  that  of 
the  calcium  carbonate.  The  term  limestone  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  applied  to  other  compounds  of 
lime  such  as  alabaster,  which  is  a  form  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  Calcium  carbonate  is  readily 
attacked  by  most  of  the  acids,  the  carbon 
dioxide  (C02)  being  expelled  as  a  gas,  which 
in  escaping  through  the  liquid  brought 
in  contact  with  the  stone,  produces  the  pheno¬ 
menon  known  as  “  effervescence.”  When  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  attacks  limestone,  sulphate 
of  lime  is  formed.  When  hydrochloric  acid 
attacks  limestone,  calcium  chloride  is  produced. 
Calcium  carbonate  is  almost  insoluble  in  pure 
water  ;  but  rain  water,  which; always  contains 
carbon  dioxide  in  solution,  converts  calcium 
carbonate  (CaC03)  into  a  solution  of  calcium 
bicarbonate  (CaC03HsC03).  All  carbonate  of 
lime,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  marble, 
calcite,  chalk,  or  any  of  the  building  lime¬ 
stones,  is  therefore  soluble  in  rain  water.  When 
the  atmosphere  also  contains  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  these  acids  are  also 
absorbed  by  rain  water  and  increase  its  de¬ 
structive  power. 

Magnesium  limestone,  sometimes  called 
“  dolomite ,”  is  a  crystalline  double  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  When  perfectly  crystal¬ 
line  and  non-porous  it  does  not  disintegrate 
rapidly,  but  magnesium  carbonate  is,  like 
calcium  carbonate,  soluble  in  rain  water,  and 
magnesium  limestone  is  dissolved  by  rain 
water,  however  perfect  its  crystallisation. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Building  Stones. — As  a 
general  rule,  the  higher  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  more  crystalline  the  structure  of  the 
stone  the  greater  is  its  strength  and  durability. 
Specific  gravity  alone,  however,  does  not 
afford  any  indication  of  the  value  of  a  stone 
for  building  purposes.  Stones  of  the  same 
class  vary  considerably  in  specific  gravity,  but 
the  following  figures  may  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  average  specific  gravity  of 

the  most  common  building  stones  : — 

Specific  gravity. 

Granite .  2'68 

Serpentine  .  2'59 

Sandstone .  2‘23 

Portland  stone .  2'i4 

Bath  stone  .  D84 

Magnesian  limestone .  2-31 

Marble  .  2'68 

Chalk .  2’33 

To  convert  specific  gravity  into  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  stone,  multiply  by  62  3. 

Colouring  Matter  in  Stone. — Iron  is  nearly 
always  present  in  one  form  or  another  in 
natural  stone,  and  it  is  to  this  constituent  that 


the  predominating  colour  of  a  stone  is  most 
commonly  due.  The  colour  of  iron  compounds 
varies  with  the  elements  with  which  the  iron 
is  combined,  and  with  the  proportions  in 
which  the  elements  are  combined.  The 
colour  is  also  affected  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  water  in  a  state  of  combination  ; 
anhydrous  salts  being  frequently  very  different 
in  colour  from  those  which  are  hydrated.  The 
colour  of  the  stone  also  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  colour  of  the  main  constituent  of  the  stone 
and  with  the  quantity  of  iron  present.  In 
calcareous  stone  iron  is  commonly  present  in 
the  form  of  minute  black  particles  of  iron 
silicate.  The  various  shades  of  .red  and 
yellow  in  stone  are  usually  produced 
by  ferric  oxide  or  ferrous  carbonate.  Hydrated 
ferrous  carbonate  is  frequently  present 
in  natural  stone.  This  iron  carbonate  is 
soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water  containing 
carbon  dioxide,  and  rain-water  therefore 
dissolves  it  and  carries  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  where,  upon  coming  in  contact  with  air, 
the  iron  carbonate  is  converted  into  insoluble 
ferric  oxide,  and  appears  as  a  brown  stain  upon 
the  stone.  The  proportion  of  colouring  matter 
required  to  conceal  the  natural  colour  of  a 
compound  of  light  tint  is  exceedingly  small. 
Black  marble  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence 
of  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  bituminous  matter. 
When  black  marble  is  heated  the  carbonaceous 
matter  disappears  and  a  white  residue  is 
obtained.  Although  iron  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  colour  in  stone,  other  colouring 
matters,  such  as  compounds  of  copper  and  of 
chromium,  are  sometimes  present  in  highly- 
coloured  stones. 


Fig.  1. — Erosion  Test. 

Porosity  of  Stone.— The  durability  of  a  build¬ 
ing  stone  is  not  found  in  practice  to  diminish 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  increase  in  porosity, 
but  no  natural  stone  is  found  to  be  durable 
when  it  is  capable  of  absorbing  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  water.  Many  inferior 
stones,  as  well  as  those  of  good  quality,  are 
incapable  of  absorbing  so  much  as  15  per  cent, 
of  their  bulk  of  water. 

To  find  the  porosity  of  a  sample  of  stone 
completely,  immerse  a  small  piece  of  the  stone 
in  distilled  water  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
remove  it  from  the  water  and  wipe  off  the 
superfluous  water  from  its  surface.  Weigh  the 
stone  while  thus  saturated  with  water,  then 
dry  it  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212  deg. 
Fahr.,  and  again  weigh  it.  The  loss  in  weight 
represents  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  by  the 
stone.  Calculate  the  percentage  weight  of 
water  absorbed.  From  the  percentage  weight 
of  water  absorbed  the  percentage  bulk  of 
water,  as  compared  with  bulk  of  stone,  can  be 
calculated  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  stone  be 
known. 

Erosion  or  Drip  Test—  The  following  simple 
test  will  be  found  as  useful  as  any  of  the 
numerous  chemical  laboratory  tests  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  value  of  a  stone  for  external  work. 
In  no  case  can  any  laboratory  test  on  a  small 
piece  Qf  stone  be  relied  upon  to  give  positive 
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information  concerning  large  masses  of  the 
material. 

Take  a  fair  sample  of  the  stone  (weighing, 
say,  4  ozs.  or  5  ozs.),  dry  it  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  2 12  deg.  Fahr.  and  weigh  it  accurately. 
Then  place  the  stone  on  the  top  of  an  inverted 
beaker,  or  any  other  suitable  surface,  so  that 
water  falling  upon  it  can  flow  away  freely. 
Above  the  stone  arrange  a  vessel  containing 
half  a  gallon  of  town  rain  water.  The  water 
is  to  be  allowed  to  fall  in  drops  upon  the  centre 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone.  The  surface 
of  the  stone  must  be  flat.  The  distance 
between  the  surface  of  the  stone  and  the  point 
at  which  the  water  is  liberated  must  in  all 
cases  be  the  same,  say  18  in.,  and  the  rate  of 
flow  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform,  say 
thirty  drops  per  minute.  When  the  half  gallon 
of  water  has  all  fallen  upon  the  stone,  dry  it 
again  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212  deg. 
Fahr.,  and  ascertain  the  loss  in  weight.  In  all 
cases  a  certain  quantity  of  solid  matter  worn 
away  from  the  stone  will  be  found  on  the  sur¬ 
face  which  supports  the  stone,  the  quantity 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  hardness  and 
durability  of  the  stone.  The  conditions  must 
be  similar  for  all  tests.  A  stone  known  ta  be 
of  good  quality  should  first  be  tested  to  act  as 
a  standard  of  comparison.  The  illustration 
(fig.  1)  shows  a  method  of  applying  the  test. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Nurses’  Home,  Guy's  Hospital. — The 
Hennette  Raphael  Nurses’  Home  at  Guy’s  Hospital 
opened  on  the  gth  inst.  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  President  of  the  Hospital,  was  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Lewis  Raphael,  who,  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  gave  20,000/.  towards  the  cost 
OI  j  t e.r*ctl0”*  The  building,  finished  externally  in 
red  brick  and  Portland  stone  dressing?,  simply  and 
unostentatiously  treated,  takes  the  form  of  an 
irregular  T-shape  on  plan.  The  exigencies  of  the 
site  and  the  necessity  of  providing  room  for  the 
extension  of  contiguous  Medical  School  buildings 
*  l|hf-  urf.centIy  completed  new  laundries  and 
central  lighting  and  heating  scheme  compelled  this 
form  of  building.  The  home  is  intended  to  pro- 

Hof?n«CTP  etfu  livi?g,  and  sIecping  accommo- 

dation  for  the  whole  of  the  nursing  staff 
of  Guy  3  Hospital,  as  well  as  for  fifteen  pupil- 
probationers  and  their  instructress.  It  comprises 
213  bedrooms,  a  sick  ward  and  convalescent-room, 
with  separate  sanitary  accommodation,  sundry 
sitting  and  living  rooms,  a  visitors’  room,  servants’ 
rooms,  offices,  and  kitchens.  Lavatory  and  bath¬ 
room  accommodation  on  an  ample  scale  is  provided 
on  each  floor,  as  well  as  a  swimming  bath  in  the 
basement  with  dressing  boxes  and  a  hair-dressing 
room  in  the  basement.  There  are  three  fire  escape 
rlaJ„CaSe3  (ex,te??1)’  and  three  internal  stafr- 
everv’  floor  i'C  paS?enger  lift  delivering  on 
every  floor,  and  an  electric  boot  lift.  Each 
nurses  bedroom  contains  bed,  chair,  table,  com¬ 
bination  chest  of  drawers  and  wardrobe,  and  has 

suppfv  PThee  h  n|HbaSm  With  hot  and  cold  water 
up.P)'  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity 

and  the  staircases  have  a  gas  supply  as  well  The 

as^flaT^la^l^  StCam  cooking  apparatus, 
n  ge  k,tchen  ra"ge.  The  dining-hall 
kitchen,  scullery,  entrance  halls,  and  all  passages 
and  bathrooms  have  vitreous  mosaic  floors.  The 
iff  S°ms  and  wa.rd  have  oak  wood-block  floors. 

cleaned  from  3re-  p,v°ted’  30  that  theY  can  be 
cleaned  from  inside  the  rooms.  “  Fire-resisting  ” 

construction  has  been  adopted  throughout  the 

a  Inn  Hitftrli.ri  ..  1 .  .  .*  . 


were  invited  to  send  in  plans  in  competition.  Mr. 
Alex.  Graham,  of  London,  the  assessor,  awarded 
the  premium  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Prestwich,  architect, 
Leigh.  The  Report  was  adopted. 

Business  Premises,  Edinburgh. — New  pre¬ 
mises  are  to  be  erected  at  Nos.  3  to  15,  Rose-street 
for  Messrs.  Charles  Jenner  &  Co.  The  architect  i3 
Mr.  Peter  L.  Henderson,  Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  Building  Trade.— At  Edinburgh 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  the  3rd  inst.  there  were 
twenty-one  warrants  granted.  ‘  These  included  the 
following  •  —  Trustees  of  Edinburgh  University 
Union,  to  make  an  addition  to  Union-buildings, 
Park-lane  ;  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption,  to 
erect  three  annexes  and  a  boiler-house  at  the 
hospital,  Craigleith  ;  Messrs.  Tod  Brothers,  Stock- 
bridge,  to  reconstruct  their  premises  so  as  to  afford 
additional  storage  accommodation  for  grain ; 
Messrs.  Crerar  &  Swanston,  to  build  four  tenements 
at  Logie  Green-road  ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Kinneir,  Sons,  & 
Co.,  three  tenements  at  M‘Donald-road  ;  Messrs. 
J.  &  F.  Forrest,  two  tenements  at  corner  of  Morning- 
side-road  and  Merchiston-place  ;  and  Mr.  Alex. 
Muir,  six  tenements  at  Gibson-terrace. 

New  Glasshouses,  Vernon  Park.— The  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Stockport  have  just  accepted  the  design 
and  estimate  of  Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  horti¬ 
cultural  builders,  for  a  large  range  of  glasshouses  at 
Vernon  Park. 


building,  which  is  1,130  divSVtTKn,  by 

"ZT'Pwa3d,hd°HrlM  Mr'  0? A, belt 

works  was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  I.  Wall  acted 
throughout  as  foreman  of  works.  The  architects 
cJuS  w?,°dd  &  Ai“S,le'  0f  Westminster 

CHURCH,  WlLLESDE.V. — On  the  3rd  in.f 
£ncttonMo'ttH0arm  Fre"  Chu,reh  opened  at  the 

Chorf  haSLbeen  f  s'ebedaby\“rbw°Hd'Du?s'l°  rf 
&L&acoaShJbur„Tbe  »  Messrs. 

Hospital  of  t„e  holy  Trinity,  Leicester 
-hJJ?  new  build>ngs  erected  in  connexion  with  this 
recently WThe0^"edh  fe  the  Ma>-or  of  LeicesS 
two  min  a  J,?!  new  buiId>°gs  accommodate  twenty- 
two  men  and  seventeen  women.  The  cost  has  been 
pwards  of  12,000 /.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  the 

ar°eC,Met.,Cr  aPR?LaICOr!t  °J  ^  The  aSects 
r  P  H r  ;, - f-  &  J-  Goodacre,  of  Leicester. 

",.I,N/X_RM*RY  Extension.— a  public  meet- 


Council  Offices,  Horbury,  Yorkshire.— New 
offices  for  Horbury  Urban  District  Council  are  to 
be  erected  in  Westfield  -  road.  Messrs.  Walter 
Hanstock  &  Son,  of  Leeds  and  Batley,  have  pre¬ 
pared  plans  for  the  new  building,  and  these  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Council.  Accommodation  is  to 
be  provided  in  the  new  offices  for  the  surveyor,  the 
rate  collector,  and  offices  for  the  Clerk  to  the 
Council.  The  first  floor  will  contain  the  Council- 
chamber,  37  ft.  by  24  ft.  At  the  rear  of  the  site, 
and  off  the  side  road  called  Manor-road,  will  be  the 
stabling  for  the  horses,  and  sheds  for  the  carts  and 
street  rollers  are  to  be  erected,  together  with 
plumber’s  shop,  workmen's  sheds,  &c. 

Rectory,  Middleton-St.-George,  Durham.— 
The  foundation-stone  of  a  vicarage  for  Middleton- 
St.-George,  near  Darlington,  was  laid  recently.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  1,450/.  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Moscrop  are  the  architects,  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Johnson 
the  builders,  and  the  plumbing  work  will  be  done 
by  Messrs.  Sykes,  and  the  painting  by  Mr 
Metcalfe.  '  7 

hiRE  STATION,  &c.,  Bootle. — The  memorial  stone 
has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  central  fire  station 
and  sub-police  station  in  Strand-road,  Bootle.  On 
the  ground  floor  the  engine  house  will  face  Strand- 
road,  with  the  superintendent’s  and  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent’s  houses  on  either  flank.  The  stables  will 
be  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  engine-house, 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  covered  yard.  There 
will  also  be  the  engineer’s  houses  and  married  men’s 
cottages.  On  the  north-west  corner  of  the  land 
facing  Pacific-road  will  be  the  police  station,  in¬ 
cluding  quarters  for  a  married  and  single  man, 
charge  officer,  and  four  cells.  There  are  quarters 
on  the  first  floor  for  the  firemen,  both  married  and 
single.  The  front  elevation  of  the  building  will  be 
faced  with  red  pressed  brick,  and  the  other  portions 
of  the  building  are  to  be  built  in  grey  bricks,  the 
whole  being  relieved  with  red  sandstone  dressings. 
Internally  the  engine-house  and  cells  will  be  lined 
with  glazed  bricks.  The  architects  for  the  building 
are  Messrs.  Anderson  &  Crawford,  Liverpool  ;  and 
the  contractor  Mr.  Walter  Musker,  Bootle. 

Grand  Hotel,  Llandudno.— On  the  2nd  inst. 
the  new  Grand  Hotel  was  opened  at  Llandudno. 
Mr.  Francis  Doyle  was  the  architect.  The  building 
i3  situated  on  the  rock  overlooking  the  north  end 
of  the  bay,  between  the  pier  and  the  Happy  Valley. 
It  has  dining,  drawing,  writing,  and  smoking-rooms, 
a  lounge,  150  bedrooms,  an  electric  lift  to  all 
floors,  and  a  restaurant.  The  main  entrance  in 
Happy  Valley-road  leads  into  a  circular  hall,  and 
there  is  also  an  entrance  from  the  pier.  The  total 
cost  is  understood  to  have  been  120,000/. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Dinas  Powis.— The  founda- 
a  new  tion-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  Station-road,  Dinas  Powis.  The  chapel, 
when  built,  will  accommodate  about  300  worship¬ 
pers,  with  a  pastor’s  room  and  seating  accommo¬ 
dation  for  50  persons,  the  cost  of  erection  being 
2,000/.  The  architects  of  the  new  chapel  are 
Messrs.  Jones.  Richards,  &  Budgen,  Cardiff,  and  the 
contractor  Mr.  D.  Britton,  Barry  Dock. 

New  Theatre,  Hull. — A  new  theatre  is  to  be 
erected  at  Hull.  The  site  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  streets,  the  main  frontage  being  in  George-street, 
the  east  by  Bourne-street,  and  the  north  by  Mason- 
street.  The  theatre  will  be  Renaissance  in  style, 
carried  out  in  red  brick3  and  light  terra  cotta 


ing  wasjheld  on  the  ardTns’raT’i  P.'oh  dressiDfis-  A  verandah,  some  15  ft.  from  the  pave- 

the  Report  of  the  Infirmary  Committee  TheCwi  ere^ted  over  the  principal  entrance. 

S’irl'v  bZ'.hn  Cl5i'i.IOn  thal  an  infirm”y  containing 

hpid 

SKrSSfff?  b'da  «  ^  been  decidedthat 
maintenance  of  the  infirmary  and  out-oatients’ 

department  would  be  1,500/.  per  annum  iSS 


A  feature  in  the  elevation  is  a  tower  at  the  corner 
of  George-street  and  Bourne-street.  There  will  be 
eleven  entrances  and  exits  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  3.000  odd  people  the  building  is  designed  to 
hold.  The  theatre  will  be  lighted  throughout  by 
electricity,  from  the  Corporation  mains,  with  a 
special  system  of  wiring.  The  heating  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  be  on  the  low  pressure  hot  water  system, 
and  the  stage  will  be  heated.  The  auditorium  is  to 
be  constructed  of  iron  and  steel.  The  seating 
accommodation  (according  to  London  County 
Council  measurements)  will  be  for  2.200  people, 


with  additional  provision  for  standing  room 
for  800  people,  made  up  as  follows  :— 
Seating,  gallery  620,  standing  200  ;  seating, 
family  circle  280,  standing  100 ;  seating,  dress 
circle  172;  orchestra  stalls  56;  pit  stalls  576;  pit 
496  ;  standing,  pit  and  pit  stalls,  500.  A  subway 
has  been  constructed  beneath  the  stall  and  pit  floor, 
with  an  entrance  from  George-street  leading  to 
either  side  of  the  stalls.  Retiring-rooms  have  been 
constructed  for  every  part  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Thomas  Guest,  Birmingham,  has  prepared  the 
design  of  the  building. 

Library,  Liverpool. — A  new  branch  library  has 
been  erected  to  supersede  the  old  library  at  the 
lower  end  of  Upper  Parliament-street.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  stands  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of 
Windsor-street  and  Upper  Parliament-street,  in¬ 
cludes  both  library  and  newsroom.  The  principal 
front  elevation  and  main  entrance  are  in  Windsor- 
street.  The  structure  has  been  erected  from  designs 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Shelmerdine.  the  Corporation  archi¬ 
tect  and  surveyor.  From  the  entrance  in  Windsor- 
street  a  vestibule  is  reached.  Leading  from  the 
main  central  hall  on  the  right  is  the  ladies’  reading- 
room,  56  ft.  6  in.  by  30  ft.  On  the  left  is  the  general 
or  men’s  reading-room,  66  ft.  by  30  ft.  In  the 
central  building  are  the  lending  department  and 
book  store.  There  are  upwards  of  25,000  volumes 
of  books  in  this  library.  From  the  vestibule  there 
is  a  staircase  by  which  access  is  obtained  to  the 
basement,  in  which  is  situated  the  boys’  reading- 
room,  47  ft.  by  30  ft.  In  addition  to  the  public 
accommodation  there  is  a  mezzanine  or  gallery- 
floor,  which  provides  accommodation  for  books,  for 
the  repair  of  books,  and  for  the  staff.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  the  librarian’s  room,  and  on  the  first 
floor  the  assistant's  common-room.  The  entire 
building  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  main 
walls  are  of  red  wire-cut  Ruabon  bricks  and  Cefn 
stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Cum¬ 
berland  green  slates.  The  building  is  English 
Renaissance  in  style.  The  contract  price  for  the 
building  was  upwards  of  12,100/. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Camden-square,  N.W. — 
This  church  was  built  in  1848-9  after  the  designs  of 
Messrs  Ordish  &  Johnson.  We  learn  that  Sir 
Arthur  W.  Blomfield  &  Sons  are  appointed  as 
superintending  architects  for  the  reparation  of  all 
the  outside  stone  work,  the  boundary  walls,  and  some 
other  portions  of  the  fabric  at  a  computed  outlay  of 
about  1,200/. 

A  New  Church,  Southend,  Essex.— a  new 
church,  having  a  capacity  for  500  sittings,  together 
with  a  house  for  the  clergy  and  a  parochial  hall,  is 
about  to  be  built  at  Southend.  The  designs  will  be 
chosen  in  a  competition,  in  respect  of  which  we 
understand  that  the  services  have  been  engaged  of 
Mr.  G  F.  Bodley  as  assessor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  U.S.A.,  builders 
of  turbines,  have  appointed  Messrs.  Jas.  Gordon  & 
Co.,  52,  Lime-street,  E.C.,  as  their  sole  British  and 

Colonial  agents. - Messrs.  Lewis  &  Lewis,  engi 

neers  and  ironfounders,  have  converted  their 
business  into  a  limited  company,  and  it  will  in 

future  be  known  as  “  Lewis  &  Lewis,  Ltd." - 

E.  Harry  Nelson  has  retired  from  the  firm  of 
F.  McNeill  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  slag  wool 
(Lamb's-buildings,  Bunhill-row),  and  the  business 
will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  G.  Albert  Nelson,  under 
the  same  style  of  F.  M'Neill  &  Co. 

Art  Metal  Work  Exhibition  and  Competi¬ 
tion,  GLASGOW. — Since  its  institution  there  has 
been  held  every  year,  in  the  Green  Branch  Museum 
(People's  Palace),  an  annual  exhibition  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  some  special  branch  of  artistic 
activity.  The  successive  schemes  have  embraced  a 
competitive  section,  in  which  prizes  and  honorary 
certificates  have  been  awarded  for  works  of  the 
class  embraced  in  the  exhibition,  executed  and 
shown  by  competitors  for  such  distinctions.  For 
the  winter  season,  1902-3,  it  has  been  determined 
by  the  Museum  and  Galleries  Committee  to  bring 
together  a  collection  of  art  work  in  metal.  The 
exhibition  section  will  embrace  works,  both 
ancient  and  recent,  in  gold  and  silver,  brass, 
bronze,  steel  and  iron,  pewter,  and  other  mixed 
metals,  with  illustrations  of  such  ornamental 
processes  as  damascening,  chasing,  engraving, 
and  enamelling  on  metals.  In  the  competition 
division  awards  will  be  made  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  heads  : — I.  Repousse  ornamentation  on  silver, 
copper,  brass,  or  other  metal.  The  objects  sent  in 
competition  may  be  in  the  form  of  panels,  plaques, 
salvers,  vases,  cup?,  cases,  covers,  sconces,  &c.  II. 
Engraving  and  chasing,  separately  or  combined, 
applied  to  vessels  and  domestic  articles  executed  in 
gold,  silver,  brass,  steel,  or  other  metal.  III.  Orna¬ 
mental  wrought  iron  in  the  form  of  gates,  grills, 
panels,  brackets,  lamps,  or  other  useful  domestic 
articles.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Glasgow 
Green  Branch  Museum  (People's  Palace).  It  will 
be  opened  about  December  19  next,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  period  of  not  les3  than  three  months. 
Prizes  to  the  extent  of  15/.  will  be  awarded  for  the 
works  in  competition,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  judges  appointed  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Certificates  of  merit  in  each  class  will  be 
granted  also  in  accordance  with  the  determination 
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Of  the  judges.  The  competition  will  be  open  to  all 
jwithout  restriction.  The  judges  will  be  nominated 
by  the  Museums  and  Galleries  Sub-Committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow.— 
Glasgow  Herald. 

The  Consistory  Court  of  London. — At  a 
sitting  of  the  Court  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
Friday,  last  week,  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese,  granted  a  faculty  authorising  the 
rector  and  churchwardens  to  effect  certain  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Stafford-street,  Marylebone-road.  It  is  proposed 
(to  expend  an  estimated  sum  of  250 1.  in  constructing 
ia  side  chapel  for  week-day  and  occasional  services 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  together  with  a 
! porch  and  entrance  at  the  north-western  end  of  the 
1  church.  Christ  Church  was  built  as  a  chapel-of- 
lease  to  the  parish  church  seventy-five  years  agJ 
lafter  Thomas  Hardwick’s  designs.  It  has  a  tetra- 
|  style  Ionic  portico  with  an  angle-pediment  at  the 
ieast  end  standing  on  a  flight  of  steps,  a  square 
j  clock-tower,  carrying  a  belfrey  stage  surrounded 
i  with  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  above  which  rises  an 
octagonal  lantern  surmounted  with  a  cupola,  ball, 
and  cross.  The  general  design  is  very  similar  to 
I  that  of  the  parish  church,  also  by  him  (1813-17). 

1  In  iSbythe  late  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blomfield  re-arranged 
1  the  east  end  and  added  the  chancel.  The  faculty 
I  will  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  screen  to  divide 
the  new  chapel  from  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
Chancellor  agreed  to  issue  other  faculties  for  the 
1  erection  of  a  side  chapel,  with  a  holy  table,  at  All 
’  Hallows'  Church,  near  the  East  India  Docks,  and 
'  for  the  placing  of  a  holy  table  at  the  east  end  of  the 
:  north-eastern  chapel,  Holy  Innocents  Church,  in 
I  Tottenham-lane,  Hornsey,  which  was  built  in  1876, 
after  designs  and  plans  by  Sir  Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 

The  Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute, 
Aldgate. — A  few  days  ago,  Lord  Avebury  presided 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  buildings  that 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Killby  &  Gayford,  in 
Jcwry-street,  at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  30,000/., 
after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooksey, 
lor  the  Governors  of*  the  Sir  John  Cass  Foundation, 
as  established  under  the  testamentary  dispositions, 
1710-18,  of  Sir  John  Cass,  Alderman  of  Portsoken 
Ward  bv  Aldgate.  The  Institute  is  recognised  by 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  one  of  the  thirteen  Polytechnics 
in  London,  and  will,  it  is  stated,  receive  considerable 
1  {.rants  in  aid  from  that  body  as  well  as  from  the 
I  official  trustees  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities.  The 
new  buildings,  of  which  we  published  a  perspective 
view,  with  plans  and  a  section,  in  our  number  of 
July  23,  1898,  have  frontages  to  Jewry-street  (east 
side),  and  to  George  and  Little  George  streets. 
They  comprise  a  large  lecture  theatre  and  four 
instruction-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  board- 
room  and  secretary’s  office  ;  a  library,  a  reading- 
room,  and  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  ;  and,  on  the 
second  floor,  a  tailor’s  workshop,  a  chemical  labora¬ 
tory,  and  a  women’s  department  for  instruction  in 
cookery,  dress-making,  and  other  domestic  work. 
Provision  is  made  for  an  art-school,  gymnastics, 
and — in  the  basement — for  instruction  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  allied  trade?.  Mr.  Cooksey’s  designs  were 
selected,  in  a  competition  limited  to  five  nominated 
architects,  in  July,  1S98. 

The  Sun  Insurance  Office.— New  premises 
are  being  erected  for  the  branch  office  of  the  Sun 
Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Office  on  the  sites 
of  Nos.  32S  and  330,  Oxford-street,  and  Nos. 
1  and  2,  Yere-street,  after  plans  and  designs  by  Mr. 
J.  Macvicar  Anderson.  The  decorative  sculpture  is 
by  Mr.  Hawkings,  the  general  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill,  Limited. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— On 
Saturday,  July  5,  the  members  of  this  Institution 
paid  a  visit  to  the  American  Exhibition  at  the 
Crvstal  Palace,  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Babcock  & 
Wilcox,  the  Fairbanks  Co.,  Messrs.  Charles  Churchill 
&  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Horne  &  Son9,  the;  Blaxton 
Engineering  Co  ,  the  Niles  Bement  Pond  Co  ,  and 
Messrs.  Stirlings  Motor  Carriages  Co.,  receiving 
special  attention.  Another  feature  of  engineering 
interest  noticed  was  the  re-glazing  of  the  centre 
transept  roof,  consisting  of  100,000  square  feet  of 
Mellowes  patent  glazing,  in  which  no  putty  or  paint 
is  used.  Previously  to  entering  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Maurice  Wilson,  the  Principal 
and  Vice-Principal,  showed  the  members  over  the 
Crystal  Palace  Co.’s  School  of  Practical  Engineering 
carried  on  in  the  South  Tower,  which  is  fitted  up 
for  instruction  in  mechanical,  civil,  electrical,  and 
colonial  engineering. 

Proposed  Cathedral,  Pretoria.— An  appeal 
is  being  made  for  funds  for  the  erection  by  the 
Anglican  community  of  Pretoria  of  a  cathedral  in 
the  capital  of  the  new  Colony.  The  building  which 
has  done  duty  both  as  the  parish  church  of  Pretoria 
and  as  a  cathedral  for  twenty-five  years  is,  it  is  stated, 
small,  ugly,  and  poorly  furnished.  It  is  hoped  to 
provide  a  building  to  accommodate  1,000  people, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  for  20,000 /.  a  building, 
ample  for  the  needs  of  a  parish  church,  and  with  a 
sufficiently  large  chancel  for  diocesan  purposes, 
a  chapter-house,  and  a  side  chapel  for  daily  services, 
guild  meetings,  &c.,  could  be  erected.  Donations 
may  be  sent  to  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
10,  Clemen t's-lane,  E.C. 

The  Coronation  Stands.— In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Flynn  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he  was 


aware  of  the  effect  caused  by  the  delay  ill  taking 
down  the  Coronation  stands  on  the  building  trades 
in  London  ;  and  whether,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  builders'  labourers  now 
in  want  of  employment,  he  would  direct  that  the 
new  War  Office  in  Whitehall,  the  new  Foreign  Office 
block,  and  other  Government  works,  would  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  without  delay.  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  : 
The  procedure  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Corona¬ 
tion  stands  is  guided  by  questions  of  general  policy. 
It  is  mv  hope  that  many  of  the  stands  may  still  be 
required  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
erected.  I  do  not  understand  the  last  part  of  the 
hon.  member's  question.  The  new  War  Office  is 
making  rapid  progress,  and  the  Government  offices 
in  Parliament-street  are  also  being  proceeded  with, 
under  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 

Appointment. — Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  C.E.,  of  the 
Aberdeen  Burgh  Surveyors’  Department,  has  been 
appointed  chief  assistant  to  the  City  Surveyor  of 
Manchester. 

National  Federation  of  Master  Builders.— 
The  annual  conference  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
will,  this  year,  be  held  at  Brighton  on  July  22,  23, 
and  24. 

Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester.— A  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Corporation  Special  Committee  re 
Royal  Infirmary,  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  Lord 
Mayor  presiding.  The  Town  Clerk  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Infirmary,  informing  the  Corporation  in  its  capacity 
as  a  trustee  of  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  trustees 
called  to  consider  the  plans  for  rebuilding  the  insti¬ 
tution  on  its  present  site  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  approval  of 
the  project  for  rebuilding  on  the  present  site.  The 
fitness  of  Stanlev-grove  as  against  Piccadilly  was 
alluded  to.  One  member  proposed  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  the 
Infirmary  to  Heaton  Park,  but  of  this  there  was  no 
seconder.  After  along  discussion  of  various  points, 
the  meeting  closed  without  any  resolution  being 
arrived  at.  It  was  adjourned  until  after  the  meeting 
of  trustees,  for  it  was  generally  regarded  as  undesir¬ 
able  that  the  Corporation  should  take  any  action  at 
this  juncture  until  the  view  of  the  whole  body  of 
trustees  is  made  known. — Manchester  Courier. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution.— On  Friday  last 
week  the  annual  conversazione  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
South  Kensington.  The  members  and  guests,  num¬ 
bering  about  1,500,  were  received  in  the  Central 
Hall  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Vernon,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  Viscount  Peel,  Sir  W. 
Emerson,  Sir  John  Rolleston,  the  Agent-General  for 
South  Australia,  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Captain  C.  S.  Barry,  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Messrs.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C., 

H.  C.  Richards,  K.C.,  E.  P.  Squarey,  J.  H.  Sabin, 
T.  M.  Rickman,  Daniel  Watney,  and  others.  The 
string  band  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  conducted  by 
Lieutenant  J.  Sommer,  performed  in  the 
Central  Hall,  and  the  Edelweiss  Alpine  Troupe  in 
the  Fossil  Mammalian  Gallery.  Hitherto  the  con¬ 
versazione  has  been  held  at  the  Institution,  12,  Great 
George-street,  but  the  building  is  not  adapted  for 
the  accommodation  of  so  large  a  company  on  one 
evening,  and  the  new  arrangement  added  to  the 
success  of  the  function. 

The  Building  Trades  and  Emigration.— The 
Board  of  Trade’s  Statistical  tables  relating  to  emi¬ 
gration  and  immigration  from  and  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1901  have  just  been  presented 
to  Parliament.  They  show,  inter  alia,  that  the 
151,788  adults  of  British  and  Irish  origin  who  left 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  included  thirty-three 
brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  &c.  ;  795  bricklayers, 
masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  &c. ;  161  builders,  135 
cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers,  1,536  carpenters 
and  joiners,  and  446  painters,  paperhangers, 
plumbers,  and  glaziers— total  3,106.  Of  these 

I, 285  went  to  the  United  States,  97  to  British  North 
America,  435  to  Australasia,  and  1,289  to  other 
places. 

The  Cement  Market  in  San  Francisco. — 
It  appears  from  statistics  officially  supplied  that 
the  imports  of  cement  to  San  Francisco  last  year 
amounted  to  only  105,416,359  lbs.  as  compared  with 
270,982,187  lbs.  in  the  year  1900.  The  quantity  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  was  only 
22,800  lbs.,  as  compared  with  69,442,000  lbs.  in 
1900.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  decrease  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  W.  Moore,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  :  “  Sufficient  cement  was  left  over  from  the 
exceptional  amount  received  in  1900  for  a  year’s 
requirements,  which  accounts  for  the  heavy 
shrinkage  of  the  imports  in  1901.  The  market 
exhibited  a  downward  tendency  throughout  the 
year,  prices  closing  at  from  2  dols.  10  c.  (8s.  Sd.)  to 
2  dols.  25  c.  (9s.  3j£d.)  per  barrel,  according  to 
brand  and  quality.  These  figures  were  unprofitable 
to  the  importers,  and  are  said  to  show  a  loss  of 
from  25  c.  (is.  oj^d.)  to  50  c.  (2s.  oJ£d.)  per  barrel. 
The  amount  of  British  cement  imported  was  only 
nominal.  Not  many  years  ago  it  enjoyed  an  almost 
complete  monopoly  of  this  market,  and  its  present 
position  is  entirely  due  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
ignored  the  warnings  given  them  to  produce 
a  finer  article  until  the  trade  had  passed 
out  of  their  hands  into  those  of  their 


Continental  competitors.  No  consignments  were 
received  from  China  or  Japan  during  1  the 
year,  and  very  little  came  from  the  State  ot  Utah, 
the  low  price  of  the  foreign  article  and  the  high 
transportation  charges  restricting  its  sale.  The 
United  States  naval  and  military  authorities  have 
used  the  Utah  cement  on  fortification  work,  but 
some  complaints  have  been  made  regarding  its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  owing  to  the  method  employed  in 
packing  it  in  bags.  One  of  the  local  companies  in¬ 
corporated  for  the  manufacture  of  cement  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  plant  capable  of  turning  out  800  barrels  per 
day,  and  expects  to  place  its  product  on  the  market 
during  the  coming  summer  (1902).  Th'e  works  are 
located  at  Suisun,  near  tide  water,  and  the  tests 
made  are  said  to  have  given  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  A  syndicate  is  reported  to  have  acquired 
sixty-two  acres  of  land  at  Santa  Cruz  witn  the 
object  of  erecting  a  plant  thereon,  and  the  concern 
at  Tesla  has  not  abandoned  its  intention  of  entering 
the  field,  although  active  operations  have  not  vet 
been  commenced.  It  seems  likely  that  the  entire 
needs  of  the  state  will  be  supplied  from  local  sources 
within  a  few  years.” 

Importation  of  Cement  and  Tiles  at 
BEIRUT.— Reporting  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
Beirut  and  the  coast  of  Syria  Mr.  Consul-General 
Drummond-Hay  states  that  last  year  the  import¬ 
ation  of  cement  for  private  industries  amounted  to 
about  4,000  barrels,  while  12,000  barrels  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Damascus-Hama  and  the  Hedjaz  rail¬ 
ways.  This  is  all  sent  from  France,  and  costs  on  an 
average  4s.  the  barrel  f.o.b.  Beirut.  The  cement  known 
at  Beirut  as  Portland  is  entirely  of  French  make. 
Some  years  ago  a  small  quantity  of  real  Portland 
cement  was  received  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  French  cement  was  preferred,  as  it 
dries  much  more  quickly,  which  is  sometimes 
a  great  advantage,  especially  in  rainy  weather. 
In  this  case,  as  with  many  other  articles 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  buyers  com¬ 
plain  that  the  British  manufacturers  refuse  to 
provide  what  their  customers  really  require,  either 
believing  that  what  is  best  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  necessarily  suitable  everywhere,  or  not  caring  to 
change  their  methods  except  for  very  large  quan¬ 
tities.  In  this  way  considerable  orders  that  might 
go  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  now  sent  elsewhere. 
The  imports  of  hydraulic  lime  are  increasing  every 
year,  as  native  builders  are  now  using  it  for  many 
purposes.  It  is  brought  from  Marseilles,  and  the 
importation  is  reckoned  at  15,000  bags,  sold  at  2s. 
each  for  private  purposes,  while  the  railways 
received  some  30,000  bags ;  750,000  tiles  for 

roofing  were  imported  from  France,  at  a  price  of 
48s.  the  1,000  f.o.b.  Beirut.  This  was  a  decrease 
on  the  two  preceding  years,  as  the  number  of  new 
buildings  is  steadily  diminishing.  Only  a  few 
thousand  flooring  tiles  were  received,  a  composition 
of  cement,  hydraulic  lime,  and  rough  sea  sand,  to 
which  a  red  colour  is  given,  being  now  generally 
preferred  to  tiles,  as  it  is  much  cheaper. 

Building  Materials  in  Hamburg  and 
Hanover. — Sir  W.  Ward,  British  Consul-General 
at  Hamburg,  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  remarks  that  in  a  large  city  of  more  than 
700,000  inhabitants,  which  is  annually  growing  in 
size  and  wealth,  there  are  as  a  rule  a  number  of 
public  and  large  private  buildings  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  ior  these  purposes  stone  of  different 
kinds  has  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
The  two  sorts  chiefly  imported  to  Hamburg  are 
granite — from  Norway,  Sweden,  Silesia,  and  Saxony 
— and  sandstone,  which  is  obtained  from  Saxony. 
Granite  is  used  in  Hamburg  for  the  outside  orna¬ 
mental  parts  of  houses,  as  well  as  for  steps,  stair¬ 
cases,  window  enclosures,  cornices,  &c.,  which  are 
prepared  in  the  city  by  a  number  of  larger  and 
smaller  stonemasons'  establishments  employing 
several  thousand  hands.  Some  of  these  stone¬ 
masons  possess  sandstone  quarries  of  their  own  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  whence  they  import  their 
raw  material  by  the  River  Elbe.  Five  large 
cement-works,  and  about  as  many  brick-works, 
have  their  business  seats  at  Hamburg,  but  the 
factories  are  situated  in  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Holstein  and  Hanover.  There  are  five  mortar 
and  plaster  works  at  Hamburg,  and  three  marble- 
sawing  works.  There  are  four  establishments  for 
preparing  asphalt  in  powdered  or  other  form  for 
local  use,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  for  ex¬ 
portation.  A  large  number  of  steam-sawmills  are 
employed  in  and  around  Hamburg  in  preparing  the 
large  variety  of  European  and  exotic  kinds  of  wood 
annually  imported  for  various  purposes — e.g.,  wood 
for  building,  furniture,  &c.  Mr.  Stevensun,  Vice- 
Consul  at  Hanover,  states  that  for  the  cement 
industry  1901  was  the  record  bad  year.  Added  to 
general  commercial  depression,  the  reduction  in 
orders  for  public  works  pruuuced  a  severe  crisis. 
The  Hanover  Syndicate,  which  comprised  all 
“Portland"  cement  works  of  North  Germany 
united  from  January  1,  1901,  broke  up  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  thus  proving  the  futility 
of  dividing  the  demand  between  the  old  and  leading 
companies  and  those  less  known  and  of  recent 
formation,  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  output  of  the 
mills.  Competition  during  the  summer  months 
became  acute,  especially  by  the  East  German  mills, 
and  the  syndicate  was  powerless  to  regulate  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption.  By  general  agreement 
the  Syndicate  was  dissolved,  therefore,  and  from 
December  1,  1901— for  delivery  for  January  1,  1902 
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5,029.— Seats  for  Shops,  &c.  :  G.  Lohoff—  The 
side  cheeks  of  a  pierced  bracket-plate  are  joined 
together  with  strips  and  a  ledge,  the  narrowed  back 
portion  of  the  seat  fits  between  the  cheeks,  and  its 
loops  engage  with  a  crossbar.  The  seat  can  be 
turned  up  or  down  by  pulling  it  forwards. 

5,038.— Wiring  of  Incandescent  Lamps  :  Sir 
H.  C.  Matice  and  Nernst  Electric  Light. — For  lamps 
after  the  “  Nernst  ”  kind  the  connecting  wires,  of 
platinum,  are  twisted  around  the  incandescence  rod 
at  places  near  each  of  its  ends,  and  are  also  twisted 
together,  otherwise  they  are  secured  either  by 
twisting  them,  or  with  a  solder  having  a  high 
melting-point,  to  a  connecting-wire  of  copper  or 
nickel. 

5,045.— Pipes  of  Cement,  Concrete,  &c. :  F.  E. 
Bocquet. — Cylindrical  reservoirs,  pipes,  and  so  on, 
are  formed  with  metallic  frames  or  skeleton  work 
for  strengthening  purposes.  In  a  pipe  made  of 
cement  is  adopted  expanded  metal-work  or  trellis, 
around  which  is  wound  a  wire  or  a  metallic  band 
or  strip  ;  two  concentrical  pipes  thus  strengthened 
may  constitnte  one  pipe,  a  layer  of  asphalted  cloth 
or  some  such  impermeable  fabric  being  placed 
between  them.  When  the  pipe  sections  are  joined 
the  cloth  is  lapped  at  the  ends,  and  the  ends  of  the 
sections  are  kept  up  with  sockets  or  sleeves  of 
strengthened  cement. 

5,09s.— Terminal  Caps  for  Multiple  Cables  : 

G.  H.  Nisbelt. — For  facilitating  the  formation  of 
connexions  are  devised  insulating  caps  that  will 
separate  the  single  wires  and  make  them  extend  in 
staggered  rows,  the  wires  are  bared  and  soldered  in 
metallic  glands.  The  cap,  made  in  either  one 
piece  or  in  sections  that  are  jointed  with  cement, 
has  a  ridged  surface,  and  its  base  is  attached  to  a 
metallic  gland  which  is  fastened  with  a  wiped- 
joint  to  the  cable  sheathing  ;  insulating  material 
is  filled  into  the  terminal  which  is  to  be  closed  with 
a  screw-plug  or  a  Hanged  cap. 

5,109.— Construction  of  Roofs  :  J.  D.  Fulcher. 
— Instead  of  slates,  the  inventor  adopts  metallic 
plates,  which  he  secures  to  the  battens  with  nails. 

5,134— Conduits  for  Electrical  Conductors  : 
C.  A.  W.  Hulhtiatt. — Multitubular  blocks  of  terra¬ 
cotta  or  other  material,  which  are  wrapped  in  a 
metallic  and  slightly-tapered  casing,  constitute  the 
multiple  conduits.  Gasket-rings  are  packed  into  the 
joints  between  the  block-sections.  Tubes  of  terra¬ 
cotta,  &c.,  are  put  around  the  metallic  sheaths,  and 
are  so  disposed  that  they  can  be  fitted  together 
with  gasket-rings,  the  annular  space  being  filled 
with  some  suitable  joint-closing  substance.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  sleeve-piece  will  serve  for  the  outer  sections 
when  their  ends  are  recessed  either  without  or 
within. 

5,154. — An  Indicator  for  Levels  (Liquid) 

H.  A.  Cutler. — The  rise  or  fall  of  a  float  causes  a 
wheel  which  carries  four  blocks  and  four  pivoted 
arms  to  turn  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other.  As 
the  arms  fall  they  strike  a  rocking  self-righting 
electrical  contact-maker  (which  should  be  after  the 
mercurial  kind)  on  the  right  or  left  side,  and  there¬ 
upon  transmit  a  positive  or  a  negative  current  to  an 
indicator  at  a  distance.  Since  the  sides  of  the  blocks 
converge  towards  eccentrical  points,  the  end  of  an 
arm — as  it*  descends  from  one  block  to  another — 
will  sweep  out  a  protruding  curve  upon  the  wheel, 
and  thus  impinges  against  the  contact-maker,  but  it 
will  not  extend  so  far  as  it  rises  with  a  block.  In  a 
modified  form  a  pair  of  double-contact  tubes  are 
employed  at  each  end  of  the  frame,  whereby  a 
single  battery  instead  of  two  batteries  may  be 
used. 

5,167.— A  Colour-lake  Pigment  :  Farbwerke- 
vorm.  Mcistcr,  Lucius,  &  Bruiting — The  pigment 
which  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  resisting  both  spirit 
and  water  consists  of  an  admixture  of  aluminium 
hydrate,  and  the  hydrates  of  zinc,  lead,  or  some 
alkaline  earth  with  a  solution  of  a  nitro,  azo,  acid, 
resorcinal  dye-stuff. 

5,224. — Hangers  for  Sliding-doors:  Perfect 
Sliding  Door  Co. — The  hanger,  composed  of  two 
arms,  carries  a  single  wheel  that  slides  upon  a  rail ; 
two  dished  plates,  riveted  to  one  another,  form  a 
wheel  or  rim-piece  having  internal  and  external 
grooves.  On  each  of  the  two  arms  of  the  hanger  is 
a  circular  plate  set  out  of  the  plane  of  the  body  and 
turned  over  at  its  edges  so  that  when  the  plates  are 
bolted  together  they  will  form  a  groove  to  register 
with  the  internal  groove  of  the  rim-piece  and  a  race 
for  the  bearing  balls,  an  extension  from  each  arm 
has  a  dished  boss  that  enters  a  recess  in  the  door  to 
which  the  hanger  is  fastened  by  screws  inserted 
through  raised  rings  at  the  bases  of  the  bosses. 
The  blanks  from  which  the  hangers  are  struck  are 
slotted  for  the  rounding  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
heads. 

5,227.— Electrical  Cables  :  C.  A.  IV.  Hultman. 
— The  conductors,  set  in  pairs  or  in  larger  groups, 
of  multiple  cables  are  inserted  through  insulator- 
discs,  which  are  so  turned  as  to  make  spirals  in  the 
conductors ;  the  discs  may  be  fitted  together  with 
Hanges  with  or  without  a  U-shaped  binding,  and 
with  an  exterior  binding-wire  or  unflanged  discs 
kept  together  with  flanged  distance-pieces. 

5,252.— Improvements  in  Planimeters. — B.  W. 
Bryan. — For  effecting  correct  integration  when  the 
diagram-scale  varies  at  different  parts  the  tracing- 
arm  is  pivoted  on  to  a  wheeled  carriage,  which  a 
weight  keeps  in  position  upon  its  rails,  whilst  the 
planimetrical  arm  that  turns  with  the  tracing-arm  is 
jointed  to  a  carriage  underneath  that  contains  the 


integrating  roller  which  rests  upon  a  long  table 
the  roller  being  pivoted  on  to  a  fixed  plate  upon 
the  carriage  :  the  pivot  engages  with  a  cam-groove 
in  the  fixed  plate,  and  the  curvature  of  the  cam  is 
determined  from  the  variation  of  the  diagram-scale 
when  one  has  ascertained  at  what  points  the  read¬ 
ing  is  correct  for  the  known  value  of  successive 
strips  of  the  tracing  board,  a  sliding  board  on  the 
base  of  the  tracing  board  that  can  be  clamped, 
together  with  the  recording-sheet  upon  it,  provides 
for  the  fixing  of  the  sheet ;  the  invention  also 
relates  to  instruments  that  have  non-graduated 
rollers  which  traverse  smooth  rods  for  reading 
parallel  straight  scales. 

5,255.— Construction  of  Drains,  Manholes, 
Traps,  &c.  :  G.  P.  Heilman. — The  end  of  the  main 
sewer  of  a  system  is  closed  and  has  a  series  of  inlets, 
which  should  be  fitted  with  automatical  traps  at  the 
surface,  and  a  series  of  side-sewers  having  their  ends 
closed  and  with  similar  inlets,  are  opened  into  the 
main  sewer.  A  casing  covered  with  a  top-grating, 
and  shut  normally  with  pivoted  valves  to  be  closed 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  constitutes  each  manhole  or 
trap.  From  the  main  sewer  separate  ventilating 
pipes  are  extended  directly  to  the  surface,  an 
arrangement  which  is  described  as  being  especially 
suitable  for  the  long  sewers  of  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  other  public  buildings. 

5,257.— Construction  of  Fireproof  Floors, 
Ceilings,  &c.  :  B.  Jacquart  and  J.  F.  Booraem. — 
As  a  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  fire  metallic 
girders  and  beams  are  provided  with  end-blocks  or 
skew-backs  and  dove-tailed  covering  blocks,  which 
will  engage  with  the  dove-tailed  ribs  of  the  end- 
blocks.  The  exposed  surfaces  of  arch-bricks  and 
covering  blocks  are  enamelled,  but  the  non-exposed 
end-blocks  are  not  enamelled. 

5,263.— An  Electrical  Current  Meter  :  A. 
Wright  and  Reason  Manufacturing  Co. — A  conical  or 
wedge-shaped  measuring  glass,  into  which  liquid  is 
displaced,  is  fitted  on  to  a  maximum-demand  indi¬ 
cator,  so  as  to  provide  a  long  range  for  large 
currents  and  an  open  scale  for  small  currents.  The 
range  of  an  indicator  may  be  extended  by  joining 
two  or  three  such  glasses  to  one  another  that  they 
may  act  in  succession.  In  another  form  the  measur¬ 
ing  tube  into  which  the  liquid  is  displaced  is  fitted 
with  a  discharging  siphon.  The  discharge  i3  con¬ 
veyed  into  an  outer  receiver  that  contains  a  tube 
having  two  bends  and  a  second  scale.  Confer  also 
No.  583  of  1893  for  the  indicator,  and  No.  5,593  of 
1900  for  the  latter  modification. 

5,269.— A  Contrivance  for  Chimney-tops  : 
E.  G.  Wright. — Four  ears  are  fashioned  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  up-take,  which  also  has  brackets 
upon  which  is  mounted  a  conical  frustrum,  around 
which  are  disposed  long  and  short  baffles  in  alterna¬ 
tion.  Above  the  bailies  is  a  cap. 


By  J.  W.  Coade. 

Bloomsbury. — 6,  Calsen-yard  (stabling,  coach¬ 
house,  &c.),  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  52/..... 
20,  Kenton-st.,  u.t.  :2j  yrs.,  g.r.  25 A,  y.r.  55/.. 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 

Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk.  —  North  Quay,  freehold 
waterside  warehouse  premises  and  yard,  with 

goodwill  . 

Market-gates,  tallow-factory  premises,  u.t.  77 


freehold  grocery  stores,  with 


Friday,  July  ii. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers.— Animal  general  meeting,  Bristol  (continued). 

Saturday,  July  12. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Annual  general  meeting,  Bristol  (concluded). 

Architectural  Association. — Third  summer  visit,  to  view 
some  of  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  New  Place, 
Haslemere,  and  to  Stoatley  Place. 

St.  Paul s  Ecclesiological  Society.— Wish  to  the  churches 
of  Leeds  and  Bearsted,  near  Maidstone. 

Wednesday,  July  16. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.  — 
Half-yearly  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.tn. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Ju. 


16.— By  Frank  Lloyd  &  Sons  (at 
Wrexham) . 

Halghton,  Flint. — The  Pandy  Farm,  27  a.  o  r. 

39  P--  f- . 

Freehold  cottage  and  land . 

Bangor-on-Dee,  Flint. — Holly  Bush  Farm,  34  a 


’•  9  P- 


f. 


Green  Lane  Cottage,  f.  . 

Enclosures  of  land,  17  a.  3  r.  21  p.,  f. . 

Cottage  Gorse  Farm,  93  a.  2  r.  4  p.,  f. 
Cottage  Gorse  Fox  Cover,  10  a.  o  r.  12  p., 
Worthenbury,  Flint. — The  Brook  Farm,  114 


18  p.,  f. . 


The  Upper  Wern  Farm,  39  a.  2  r.  29  p.,  f.  ....  1)250 

Two  freehold  meadows,  10a.  or,  16  p .  350 

June  23.— By  R.  &  J.  Mitchell  (at  Cocker- 
mouth). 

Brigham,  Cumberland. —  Sneckyeat  Farm,  i6o£ 

acres,  f. .  3,550 

June  24. — By  B.  &  L  Gage  (at  Axminster). 
Whitchurch,  Dorset. — Sheepwash  Farm,  75  a.  1  r., 

f-  .  2,070 

June  30.— By  R.  Dalton  &  Son  (at  Carlisle), 
Irthington,  Cumberland.  —  Broom  Hill  Estate, 

2o6J  acres,  f.  and  c . 2,500 

July  1.— By  J.  Bott  &  Sons. 

Herne  Hill. — 31,  Kestrel-av.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  S/.r 

y.r.  43/.  420 

33  and  35,  Kestrel-av.,  u.t.  77J  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
y-r- 94 1- .  925 


_  y«.,  g.r . 

St.  George's-rd., 

goodwill  . 

44.  St.  George's-rd..  f.,  y.r.  50/.  . 

42,  Lancaster-rd.  (S),  f.,  with  goodwill  . 

26,  Camperdown,  u.t.  962  yrs.,  g.r.  it.  10s . 

By  Crafter,  Harris,  &  Co.  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

Kentish  Town. — Doynton-st..  the  Brookfield 
Tavern,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  r.  100/.,  with  goodwill  .. 
By  S.  H.  Baker  (at  Masons' Hall  Tavern). 
Bethnal  Green.— Ames-st.,  the  Blue  Lion  b:-b., 

and  house  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  49/.  10s . 

July  2. —By  Mark  Gilbert. 
Battersea.— 9,  Brynmaer-rd,.  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

y-r-  3(6 . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green. — 9,  Paradise-row,  f.,  y.r.  35/.  .... 
Stratford.  7,  9,  n,  and  13,  Hartland-rd.,  u.t.  77 

s.,g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  126/.  2s . ; 

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  &  Etches. 
Fulham. — 103.  New  King’s-rd.,  f.,  e  r.  38/. 
Harlesden. — Connaught-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  42V,  ut  7s 
yrs.,  g.r.  it. . 

By  Rogers  Bros. 

Dulwich.— 65,  East  Dulwich-gve.,  u.t.  67  yrs  g  r 

7 1.  14s.,  y.r.  38/. . 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester.— 48,  York-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  14/.  6s, . 

25  and  26,  Adelaide-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  32 1.  8s.  _ 

15  and  16,  Adelaide-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  27/.  12s... .! !!  ” 
July  3.— By  Worsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 
Dover.— Maison  Dieu-rd.,  Maison  Dieu  Lodge,  f., 

y-r.  706 . 

124  and  125,  Snargate-st.  (S),  f.,  . . 

St.  Margaret's-at-Cliffe,  Kent. — Freehold  stabling 
and  coach-house,  . . 

July  4.— By  Edward  Millard. 

Stepney.— Lincoln-st.,  f.g.r.'s  32/.,  reversion  in 

60  yrs . 

Holloway. — Ashbrook-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  44/.  is.,  rever- 

rion  in  72I)  yrs . . 

Shepherd's  Bush. — Westville-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  32/.  10s 

reversion  in  74 J  yrs . * 

Percy-rd.,  f.g.r.  14 1.,  reversion  in  73:]  yrs.......’ 

Davisville-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  29/.  ios.,  reversion  in  74J 


-Kew-rd.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion 
e  Lodge  p.-b.,  f.g.r.  8/.,  rever- 


Richmond,  Surrey. - 

in  63§  yrs . 

Kew-rd.,  the  Win- 

sion  in  63$  yrs . . . 

Kew-rd.,  f.g.r.  9/.,  reversion  in  63J  yrs . 

Willesden.— Villiers-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  56/.,  reversion  in 

81 J  yrs . 

Marylebone. — Montague-pl.,  i.g.r.’s  118/.,  u.t.  4? 

yrs.,  g.r.  nil . . 

Euston-rd.— No.  315  ;  also  64,  Warren-st.,  area 

1,770ft.,  f.,  y.r.  60 1. . 

Fitzroy-sq. — 2  and  3,  Hertford-pl.,  with  stabling, 

y.r.  65/.  . 

Marylebone.— 15  and  17,  Great  Portland-st.  (S)  , 

u.t.  17  yrs.  g.r.  50/.,  y.r.  270/. . 

Llapham.— 4,  Lavender-sweep,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 

By  Ernest  Owers. 

St.  John's  Wood.— 1  and  2,  Bolton-rd.,  with 
builder’s  yard,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  87/. 
By  J.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 

Kentish  Town.—  Peckwater-st. ,  i.g.r's.  125/.,  u.t. 

47  yrs . 

By  Heaps,  Son,  &  Reeve. 

Plaistow. — 50,  52,  and  54,  Chesterton-rd.,  f.",  w.r. 

72/.  16s . 

Chesterton-rd.,  a  plot  of  freehold  land,  y.r.  5/. 
69,  Howards-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  w.r. 

27/.  6s . 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

Clerkenwell.— St.  Helena-pL,  i  g.r's.  21  u.t.  15 


yrs.,  g.r.  nil 


and  23,  Noble-st.,  and  12,  Wilmington-p!., 

u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  86/.  . 

83,  Margaret-st.,  u.t.  13J  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r. 

32/.  . . . 

Noble-st.,  the  White  Swan  b.-h.,  u.t.  i3Ayrs., 

g.r.  nil,  y.r.  30/. . . 

Pentonville. — 69  to  77  (odd),  Cumming-st.,  u.t.  21 


yrs.,  g.r.  it.,  y.r. 


:i8/.. 


Islington. — 469  and  471,  Liverpool-rd.,  u.t.  17J 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  60/.  . 

Caledonian-rd. — 27  and  28,  Charlotte-st.,  u.t.  19 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  y.r.  62 1.  . . 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

Barbican. — Australian-av.,  f.g.r.  161/.,  reversion 

in  56  yrs.  ........  . 

Hoxton. — 33,  Pitfield-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  80/.  . 

Kingston,  Surrey. — 58  and  60,  Eden-st.  (S),  u.t. 

76i  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  10s.,  y.r.  117/.  5s . 

Wandsworth.— Warple  Way,  f.g.r.’s  31/.  12s., 

reversions  in  60  and  62  yrs . 

Alma-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  48/.  4s.,  reversions  in  63  and 

74  y« . •••••, . . . 

Ballantine-st.,  f.g.r.  s  99/.,  reversion  in  74  yrs.. 
Dulwich. — 59  and  61,  Landells-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  39/ . 

Clerkenwell. — Bakers-row,  f.g.r.  30/.,  reversion  in 

56  yrs.  . . . 

Leyton. — Grove  Green-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  54/.,  reversion 


2  yrs.  . 


Claremont-rd.,  f.g.r.  21/..  reversion  in  83  vrs. 
New  Barnet,  Herts. — Midlothian-ter.,  f.g.r. 
80/.,  reversion  in  77  yrs. . . . 
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Bermondsey. — The  Grange,  &c.,  f.g.r.'s  55/.  10s., 

reversion  in  72  yrs .  ,£1,140 

Tottenham.— Philip-lane,  f.g.r.'s  127 /.,  reversion 

in  96  yrs . ........  3i25S 

Arnold-rd.  East,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  354/ ,  reversion  in 

•  0  yrs .  8,49s 

Kilburn.— Carlton  Vale,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  60/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  79  yrs. . . . .  1 

Hampstead.  —  Messina-av.,  f.g.r.  8/.  8s.,  reversion 

in  84  yrs . 

Kingsgate-rd.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  reversion  in  70  yrs.  .  . 
Croydon.— Medway-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  80/.,  reversion  in 

95  yrs. . . . .  J 

Eaton-rd.,  f.g.r  s.  84/.,  reversion  in  95  yrs .  1,890 

Foots  Cray,  Kent.— St.  Paul’s, Cray-rd.,  f.g.r.  65/., 

reversion  in  78  yrs .  1, 

Teddington.— York-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  152/.  16s.  6d.,  re¬ 
version  in  874  yrs .  3, 

Shepherd's  Bush.— Vespan-rd.t  f.g.r.’s  63/.,  re¬ 
version  in  85  yrs . .. .  i, 

Camberwell. — Mosedale-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s  175/., 

u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  80/ .  1,640 

Highbury.— Kelvin-rd.,  i.g.r.  8/.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  2/. . . 

Mottingham,  Kent.— Portland-rd„  f.g.r.’s  11/., 

reversion  in  66  yrs . 

High-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  53/.  10s.,  reversions  in  66  and 

67  yrs . . . . .  1 

High-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  16/.  10s.,  reversion  in  973  yrs. 

High-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/.  5s.,  reversion  in  64  yrs .  185 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*«*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  x  11  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  190  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks ._ ..  2  12  o  „  ,,  „ 

Shippers  .  2  5  o  „  „ 

Flettons .  180  ,,  at  railway  depflt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  x  12  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Farebam  Red  3  12  o  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466  ,,  „  „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  11  o  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....460  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 

Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers.......  13  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  o  o  1, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  „  , 

Best  Dipped  Salt 

GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  „  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  „  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  „  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  o  o  „  ,,  Jf 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 

WbiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed.. ..  200  „  less  than  best. 


s.  d. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . . .  6  o  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o  ,,  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. . . .  — . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1  j 
Bath  ,,  ....  1 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..  1 
Beer  in  blocks  ....  1 
Grinshill  „  ....  1  j 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. .  2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

Gloseburn  Red  Freestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  .,  2 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..21 


per  ft.  cube,  deld. 


ly.  depot 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

STONE. 

Hard  York  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

at  rly.  depot. 

,,  ,,  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto. .  30,,  ,, 

,,  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  13  „  „ 

,,  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto  o  gj  ,,  ,, 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depSt 

,,  1,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  dep6t. 

n  11  1.  3  in-  do.  1  ai  ,,  „ 


SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2  o  o  per  1000  ol  1200  at  ry.dep 

„  best  seconds  ,,  xr  10  o  „  ,, 

16X  8  best  ,,  6  17  6  ,,  ,, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  . .  ..1176  ,,  ,, 

16  X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  6  50  ,,  ,, 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green ... .  13  10  o  „  „ 

16  X  8,  „  ,,  7  10  o  ,,  „ 

20  x  10  permanent  green  10  10  o  ,,  ,, 

16X8  „  „  600  ,,  ,, 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  depdt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles ... .  3  7  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . . 48  6  per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  4  o  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles  . 3  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  50  9  per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  1  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Valley  tiles . _.  38,,  „  ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..  . .  14  10  o  16  o  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . 13  10  o  15  o  o 

Battens:  best  2 4  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  10  10  o  ix  10  o 

Battens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  ...  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds  . ~ .  1  o  o  less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  . . .  oxo  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ...  8  10  o  9  10  o 
>  ra  by  4}  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  ..  800  900 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  ij  in.  by  x4  in . .  ...  o  10  o  more  than 

battens. 

fin . ....... .  100 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  _ .  4  10  o  5  o  o 

Seconds  .  4  5  o  4  10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  . . ...  3  12  6  3  15  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  o  300 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  3  o  o  3  10  o 


Joiners' Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  xi  in . . ..  22  o  o  23  o  o 

3  in.  by  9  in .  20  o  o  21  o  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  xx  in.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

11  3  in.  by  9  m.  16  10  o  18  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in.  . .  14  o  o  15  10  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  xx  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9 in.  ►..._ .  17  o  o  18  o  o 

Battens .  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  15  o  o  16  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  13  10  o  14  10  o 

Battens .  1100  12  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  12  10  o  13  xo  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  o  o  13  o  o 

Battens .  xo  o  o  1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  o  o  X5  o  o 

„ . 3  in.  by  9  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Battens .  1100  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

11  n  n  3  in-  by  9  in.  1200  13  o  o 

„  ,,  „  battens .  9  10  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  x6  o  o  18  o  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  ........  o  10  1  000 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. .  32  o  o  33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  2  o  o  more. 

Oddments  .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  6  o  3  o 

Small  „  „  .  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  056 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

Jin.  do.  di; . ;;;•  °  °  j*  °  0  » 

Dry  Mahogany —  7 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.’ sup."  as  9  0011 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup  020 

as  inch . . .  Q 

Teak,  per  load  . ”  . .  l6  °  *  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks—'  ’  ” 

Per  ft.  cube .  „  ,  _  , 

.  0  3  o  o  3  6 

Prepared  Flooring-  p„ 

1  '"shot  7  In*  yelIow’  PIaned  and 
x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  3  o  16  6 

matched .  012  6  A 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,’  planed  and  3  °  *7  6 

.  matched .  0  x_  0 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  arid  °  ° 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  "and  o  12  0 

matched . ^  0  11  6  o  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and  o  13  0 

matched . _ .  Q  x^  g  q  ^  ^ 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in.  °  15 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  6  ■;  o  ^  1* 

Compound  Girders  ,,  8  2  6  '  3 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi-  9  5  ° 

Flitch  Plate.  . ; .  Ill  5  17  6 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions’,  5  15  ° 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....726  850 

METALS. 

Iron—  *>er  ton»  *n  LondoD. 

. .  f.-i- 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good  7  5  8  5  o 

merchant  quality  .  Rer>  0  „ 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  .1  xo  10  o  .  ?  ? 

Mild  Steel  Bars . .  000 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price . "  950  0  xo  o 

*»,_  >»  galvanised . 16  o  o  ?  .  . 

Sheet  I™,  BlaS-  *““dine  “  “d  »»*«■) 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  . .  IO  0  0 

»»  »*  |°*4g . ’.  it  o  o  "  ! 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanisedf  flat,  ordi-  12  10  0 

nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  o  ... 

"  n  22  g-  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised',’ flat,’  best  14  5  ° 

quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  X6  0  o 

'»  1*  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  ... 

~  26  g .  18  O  O  .  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  0  ... 

*J  ”  26  g-  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel'sheetsfii  ft.’by’a  ft.  14  5  0 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  ..  12  o  o  ... 

11  n  22  g.  and  24  g-  13  o  o  ... 

cutt^3i;."»!i!?- ‘,4  f  °  j,;  ; 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in  London. 

_  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  1315  o 

~  Pipe  in  coils  .  r  n 

Soil  Pipe . ,6,|  l 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne .  ton  24  o  o 

Silesian  .  23  15  o 

Copper — 


Copper  nails . . 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet . .  . . 

Thin  . . 

Tin — English  Ingots . 

Solder— Plumbers’  . .  „ . . 

Tinmen’s  . . 

Blowpipe  . 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds' . . . . ~ . .  2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  . . .  2d. 

21  oz.  thirds .  3Jd. 

,,  fourths...,. . .  3d. 

26  oz.  thirds . 4$d. 

„  fourths  . .  3-jd. 

32  oz.  thirds . 5jd. 

1,  fourths  .  4Jd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . .  3d. 

i  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  . igd. 

-  ..  ..  .  2$d. 

[See  also  page  43, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums 

Designs  to 
ce  deliverer 

'Artisans'  Dwellings  . 

Metropolitan  Boro' of  Bermondsey 

100/.,  60/.  and  40/ . . . . . 

Sep.  16 
Sep.  29 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Roadmsking.  Paving.  Ac..  W  >rks . . 

New  Sewer,  U  pper  Thames-street  . 

Dranaee  Works.  67 4  acres .  . 

Completion  of  8t.  Matthews  Church,  Cockington  .. 

Paving  Wotks  . . 

^eweinge  VI  urk?.  Rait>n-r»*d  . . 

W  ell  Borins,  Ac.  Peart h  liill  . 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  A  Her  dear  . 

Police  Station,  Ashton-in-Makerfield  .  ... 

Additions.  Ac  ,  to  Club  ami  Institute,  Mexborough.. 
Reading  Room.  Sprlngwell,  near  Gateshead  .....  ... 

Twenty-nine  Houses,  Ac.,  Thornton,  Yorks  . 

Waterworks  . 

Wall,  Ac  Knighton,  near  Plymouth  . .  .. 

Chapel,  Mydrim.St.  Clears,  Wales . . 

House  and  Stable,  Barton-road,  Crossland  Moor  . 

Public  Library . 

Roan  Works  . . . 

Road  Works,  Kt»nr-road .  . 

Addi  ions  to  OlHces,  Chnrles-strcet,  Cardiff . 

Additions,  Ac.,  l,  Maiket-p  ace.  Bgrcmont . 

sited  Extensions.  Ac.,  Kirkstall-road . 

Ten  Houses.  Port  Talbot.  Wales . 

B  >undary  Wall.  Ac.,  at  Depot  . . 

'Workmen's  Cottages.  Penshurst  . 

Fine  Building  Gravel.  Wandsworth  Park . . 

Sewers,  Tlirnpp,  Gloucester  . 

Asylum  Works,  Charthsm,  Dear  Canterbury  . . 

Abattoir,  Stewart  street . . 

Chapel,  Mountain  Ash  ..  ..  . 

Bridge  Works.  Bishop  Auckland,  Ac . 

Driving  an  Adit,  Matlock  Moor  . 

Business  Premises,  Sherburn  Hill.  Durham 

Underground  Lavatories,  Btevenson-squaro  . . 

Sewers,  Wlmborne-road,  Wjntnn  . . . 

Sewerage  Works  (Contract  B.) . . 

Infirmary,  North  Evington . 

Builders'  Work  . 

Additions  to  Workhouse . . 

Alterations  to  Premises,  Oosford-street  . 

Underground  Conveniences,  Kirkgate  Market  . 

School  Works,  Chapel-street  Ac . . 

Additions,  Ac  ,  Priuce  Albert  Inn,  AberJare  ...  . . 

Stables.  Ac . . . 

Library,  Kalrfield-road  . . 

Twelve  Cottages.  Brithdir,  Wales  . 

Electricity  Generating  station  . 

Paving  aud  Making-up  New  Street  . 

Foundations  of  New  Land  Registry  Offices  . 

Additions,  Ac. ,  to  School  A  Asphalting  Playground, Ac. 

Painting,  Ac  .  Infirmary  in  Cab-  street  . 

Observation  Block  (Isolation  Hospital)  . 

Road  Making  and  Paving  Works  .  . 

’Reconstructing  Oamps'esd-lane  Bridge.  Yaldiog  ..  . 

Gus  House  at  Electric  Generating  Station  . 

Waterworks  Coulter  . . . 

•Thirty-six  Cottages.  High  Wycombe  . 

'Exterior  Painting  ami  Cleaning  Work  . 

'Making  up  Streets  .  . . .  .... 

'Stables,  Cart  Sheds,  and  oilier  Buildings  .  . 

'Cleaning  and  Painting  ami  Sanitary  Mirks,  Sutton  .. 

Heating  synod  Bail.  Londonderry  . 

Pumpiog  station,  Upper  Uaysdeu  . 

Works,  Walker  s  lane.  Little  Sutton  . 

600  tons  Granite  and  Gravel,  Ac. . 

•subway  under  Grand  Canal  Dock . 

Erecting  Telegraph  Office.  Southampton  Dock 

Sea  Defence  Works,  Ac.,  Ka3t  Glilf  . 

Artificial  Stone  pavin.- . 

Additions  to  Central  Station  Hotel,  Glasgow  . 

Fire  station  Depot  Buildings,  Ac..  Conway-road  ...  . 
•Norwegian  Granite  Edge  Kerb,  Chigwell  road  ........ 

•Erection  of  Infirmary,  Ac.  . 

Restoration  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Haverstock  Hill 

Two  Cottages,  Aber,  Bargoed,  Wales . . 

Seven  Bouses,  Toller-lane,  Bradford  . 

Four  Houses,  Wlbsey,  near  Bradford . 

Roof  Works,  Old  t)uay  Foundry,  Exeter  . . 

.Manhole  Covers,  Iron  Columns,  Joists,  Piping,  Ac.  ... 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Hendon  U  0.0 . . 

London  Corporation  . 

Birmingham,  Ac  ,  Drainage  tiji 


Tipton  U. DC .  . 

Ecc  es  (Lines. )  Corporation  . 
Skelnuralale  U.D.  ; . 

Lancs.  County  Cuuocil . 


Cheltenham  Corporation 
Piympton  R.D.C . 


Larbert  (N.R.)  Town  Council  . 

Rochester  Corporation  . 

Harwich  TLwu  0>>uacil  . 


Leeds  Corporation  . 

Mr.  J.  Jardine  . 

Hampstead  Bor  .u gh  Council 

Sevenoaks  R.D.C.  . 

Loud. 10  County  Council  . 

.Stroud  R.D.C . 

Kent  Asylum  Committee  . 

Belfast  Corporation . 

Trustees  . 

Durham  County  Couticll  . 

Matlock  U.D.C . 


Manchester  Corporation  . 
Bournemouth  Town  c«niu 
Darfield  (1  orks.)  U.  D.C. ,. 

Leicester  Guardians . 

Grimsby  Corporation  . 

Coventry  Guardians . 

do. 


AbertUlery  U.D.C.  ..  . 

Kingston-upon- Thames  Corptn.  .. 

Buii.liog  Club  . 

Finchley  U.D  C. . . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council  . 

Commissioners  of  u.M.  Works,  Ac 

Bettws  School  Board  . 

Chelsea  Guardians  . . 

Willesden  District  Council  . 


do. 

Kent  County  Council  . 

Walthamstow  U.D  C . 

Motherwell  (S  q  )  Town  Council. 
G.  W.  A  G.  C  Rya  Jnt.  Comm.  . 
M.  John  Hampstead  Guardians  . 
Aldershot  U.D 


do. 

Metropolitan  Asyiunu  Bond  ..  .. 

South  borough  (Kent)  U.D.C. 

Wirral  Il.D.c . 

Barnet  U.D.C . 

City  of  Dublin  Electr  o  Supply  Cm. 
•  -mniissioiier.s of  II  M.  Works,  <Xc. 

Ramsgate  Corporation  . 

Waustead  U.D.C . . 

Caledooiau  Railway  Co  . 

Tottenham  U.D.C.  . 

Waustead  U.D.C . 

Chesterfield  Union  . 


Messrs.  Bodley  Bros.  A  Co.  . 
Johannesburg  Municipality  . 


Council’s  Engineer.  Cnnneil  Offies,  Hen  loti,  N.W . 

Engineers  Office, Guildhall,  E  C.  . 

J.  U.  Watson.  Engineer.  Tyburn,  ue  ir  Birmingham  . 

Nicholson  A  Collette.  Architects  2,  New.  (pure,  W.C.  .. 

W.  II  Jukes,  Surveyor,  Public  Offices.  Tiot-.n  . 

T.  S.  Plcton,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Kcdci  . 

.1.  T.  Wood,  Civil  Engineer.  3,  Cook-street  L‘verp>ol  ... 

J.  Mowitt,  8hore8wood,  Norham  o'i-Tweeil  . 

II  Littler,  Architect.  County  Officer,  Brest 'n  . 

w.  Gothwaite.  Architect,  78.  Higu-sireet,  Mexborough  . 

E  Cleugh.  Springwell  Colliery,  near  Oateshud  . 

M.  Hall,  Architect,  29.  Nortlivnte.  Halifax  . 

J.  Hall.  Civil  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Glieltiuham 

F.  W.  Cleverton,  4,  Bucklaud-terrace,  Plymouth  . 

A.  L  Jones,  Architect,  2,  Spllman-street,  Carmarthen  ..  . 

J.  Berrv,  Architect.  3,  Market-place,  Haider, Held  .  .  ... 

A.  A  W.  Black.  Architects,  Falkirk  . 

w.  Hoiks.  Civil  Engineer.  Rochester  . 

H.  Diteham.  Borough  Surveyor.  II  rrwich  .  . 

Veal  I  A  Sant.  Architects,  Cardiff  .  .  . 

.1  S  Stout,  36,  Lowther-str-ct,  Whitehaven  . 

City  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds . 

K.  K.  Smith.  Civil  Engineer,  port  T.»tb  >t  .  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Hnvoi stock  Hill.  N.W . 

Fied  Taylor,  Architect.  26,  Temple-street.  Aylesbury  . . 

Parks  Department.  1 1.  Regent-sires!  s.  W.  . 

C.  S  Cole,  Engineer.  Bihlge  Uous-  Ehley.  ne  ir  Stroud 

w.  J.  Jennlog),  Architect,  4.  St.  Margaret  s  s'.ree’,  Cautcibury. 

Cllv  Surveyor,  Town  Had,  Belfast  . . 

O.  A.  Treheme,  Architect,  Ah  srdare  .  . 

W.  Crozler.  Civil  Engineer,  Shire  Hall,  Durbim  ...  . 

J.  Higgle,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Matlock  . 

II.  T.  Gradon,  Architect.  Durham  . . . . . . 

City  Surveyor,  Town  II  dl,  .Manchester  . . 

F.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bournemouth . 

Fairbauk  A  Son.  Civil  Kogineers,  13,  Lends!.  Yorks  . 

Oiles  A  Co.,  Architects,  28,  Craven-»treet.  W.C. 

w.  a  Vignoles,  Engineer.  Electricity  Works,  Grimsby . 

T  F.  Tickoer,  Architect,  7.  Bishop-street.  C  iventry  ’  . 

if.  W.  chattawav.  Architect.  Trinity  Churchyard,  Cove  itry  ... 

City  Kngioeer.  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds  ..  . 

J.  K.  Brown  A  Sou,  Architects,  Castle  street,  Luton  ..  . 

smith  A  Davies,  Architect",  Anerdsre  . 

J.  McBean,  Surveyor,  1,  King  street,  Abertiliery  . 

J.  A.  Cox,  Architect,  i,  Adam  street,  Adclphi,  vV.C . . 

E.  A.  Johnson.  Architect,  Merilivr  . 

Chief  Engineer,  2,  Broadway.  Finchley,  N . . . 

Council's  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Camberwu  |  . 

H.  Tanner,  Architect,  U.M.  Office  of  Works . 

Clerk's  House,  Capel  Bach,  LUngouovd.  near  Bridgend  . . 

Cleik  to  the  Guardians,  250,  King's-ro  id,  Cne'sea . . ... 

Council  s  Dngineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

do. 

Coun'y  Surveyor.  86,  Week  street.  Maidstone  . . 

Eiecr.ric  Generatlug  Station,  Walthamstow  . . 

J.  M'MIllan,  jun..  (  niter  Waterhead,  Biggir . 

Cliief  Engineer,  Paddington  Station  . 

l’ne  Clerk,  Workhouse.  Hampstead  N.W 

Council’s  Surveyor,  council  uill;es,  AKlersh  >t  . . 

do. 

Office  of  the  Board,  Enhankment,  E  C .  . 

R.  K  Buchanan.  Civil  Engiueer.  Ca -tie-street,  Londonderry  ... 

(I.  A  F.  W.  Ho  Is  >11,  Engineers,  Loughborough  . . 

T  Davies,  :i  t.  Kingalan  l-r  ia  1.  ILrken'iead  . . 

Council  intie  8,  40,  llull-s'leet.  Barnet  .  . . 

Citv  Engiueer,  City  Halt,  Dublin . . 

U. M.  Office  of  Work-.  Storey's  Gate.  S.W . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Albion  II  .us-.  Kxmsgite  . .  .. 

C.  H.  Bre;sey.  Council  Office*,  Waustea-t  ..  . . 

J  Miiler,  Architect.  15,  Biytbswo  id-xpiare,  Olasg.w . 

Council's  Engineer.  71 1,  High-road,  Totleuham . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Waustead  .  . 

Rollimon  A  Son,  I  *,  Corporation  street,  Chesterfield . 

The  Vicarage,  70,  Haverstock  Hill.  N.W . . 

E  Evans,  17,  llanbury-road,  Bargoed  . 

W.  H.  Oxley.  9.  Toller-lane,  Monningham  .  . 

D.  IV  .  Wealherhead,  Architect,  Low-street,  K  sighley  .  . 

•I.  A  Lucas.  Architect,  High  street.  Exeter  . . . 

E.  W.  Catling  A  Co  ,  St.  Dunstau'e  Hill,  £.C . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 


•Building  Construction  Teacher .  Couuty  Council  of  Middlesex  ....  Not  stated . 

•  building  construction  and  Geometry  Teacher  .  do.  15s  per  evening 

•Clerk  of  Works  . .  Chesterfield  Union  .  4U  4s.  ner  week  , 

•Inspector  of  New  Buildings  and  Private  Drainage  ..  Fhanghat  Municipal  Council .  280/.,  Ac . 

•.Superintendent  of  Cleansing  and  Scavenging .  do.  2 KM.,  d2c . 

•District  Superintendents  . |  do.  210(.,  Ac . 

•Clerk  of  Works  for  Buildings .  do.  230/.,  Ac.  . 


Ju  y  14 
do. 

July  15 

do. 

dr .' 

do. 


do. 

Jit’y  17 


do. 

do. 

July  25 


July  23 
July  29 
July  31 


July  17 
July  19 
July  25 
No  date 


Those  marked  with  an  aster isk(')  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions  p.  Iv.  Contra  :ta,  pp.  Iv.  rl.  viil.  x  A  xxii.  Public  Appoint  men's  xlx. 
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PRICES  CURREN1  ( Continued ). 

OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  o  2  n 

,,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  o  3  2 

Boiled  „  „  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,,  031 

1,  ij  ,,  in  drums  . . .  ,,  o  3  4 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . „  o  3  o 

,,  in  drums  . . .  o  3  2 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2100 

Red  Lead,  Dry . .  ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  . . .. .  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar . . . . . .  per  barrel  1  12  o 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
o  16  o 


Fine  Elastic  Copa  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o  16 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work .  o  10 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work .  o  10 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work .  o  16 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work .  1  o 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  0x6 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  . .  . . . .  o  12 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . .  o  10 

Best  Black  Japan . .  o  x6 

Oak  aud  Mahogany  Stain  . . _ _ _ _  o  9 

Brunswick  Black  . . .  o  8 

Berlin  Black .  o  16 

Knotting . . .  o  10 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish . . . .  . . . .  o  10 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

iVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ALLERTON  BYWATER  (Yorks).— For  the  erection 
of  seven  houses.  Messrs.  Garside  &  Pennington,  archi¬ 
tects,  Pontefract : — 

S.  Mason,  High-street,  Castleford . ...  £1,200 


BRIGHTON. — For  the  erection  of  two  pavilions  and  a 
mortuary  at  the  Borough  Sanatorium,  Bear-road.  Mr. 

F.  J.  C.  May,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Brighton 

Rowland  Bros.  — . £25,289 

Longley  &  Co.,  Crawley  *  .  24,860 

W.  E.  Noakes .  23|295 


BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH  (Essex).  — For  house  and 
post-office.  Mr.  R.  Mawhood,  architect,  Chelmsford 

C.  Read,  sen . £^75  I  Baker  &  Sons,  Dau- 

J.  Bishop .  675  bury' . £575 

r .  J.  Prior  .  615  | 


CIRENCESTER. — For  rebuilding  the  Brewers’  Arms 
Inn,  Cricklade-street,  for  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Arkell.  Messrs. 
William  Drew  &  Sons,  architects,  Regent  Circus,  Swin¬ 
don.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

G.  F.  &  E.  New-  I  Saunders  &  Sons, 

combe . £1,250  Ltd . £i,i>ji 

Drew  Bros .  1,230  | 

[All  of  Cirencester.] 

Supplies  for  the  London  School  Board  :  — 


H.  Bouneau  . 

T.  Cruwys . 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Weaver  . 

General  Builders,  Ltd . 

Goodall,  Lamb,  &  Heighway,  Ltd. 

Hammer  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

Lascelles  &  Co . 

London  School  Furniture  Co . 

Marchant  &  Hirst  . . 

Richard  Smith  . 

Spencer  &  Co . 

Wake  &  Dean,  Ltd . 


Large 

Attendance 

Boards. 


CRICKLADK — For  erecting  house,  Fiddle  Farm, 
Cricklade,  for  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden,  C.B.  Messrs.  Wm 
Drew  &  Sons,  architects,  Regent  Circus,  Swindon  :— 

T.  L.  Franklin,  Cricklade* . £425 


KIRKCALDY. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  new 
cookery  and  class  rooms  at  Gallatown  Public  School,  for 
the  Dysart  Borough  School  Board.  Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith, 
architect,  Kirkcaldy.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
Masonry. — Balfour  Bros.,  Sinclairtown  £8x7  7  o 
Plumbing. — Blyth  &  Dingall,  Sinclair¬ 
town  .  304  x  7 

loincry. — D.  Wishart,  Pathhead  . . «  722  3  7 

Slating. — Robt.  Page,  Pathhead  _  78  o  o 

Plastering. — John  Easton,  Kirkcaldy  308  2  o 


LEEDS. — For  the  erection  of  public  baths  and  library, 
York-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  A.  Chapman, 
architect,  Prudential  Buildings,  Park-row,  Leeds : — 
Excavating ,  Bricklaying ,  and  Ma¬ 
sonry. — Paul  Rhodes* . £10,397  9  9 

Joinery. — Banks  Mawson* .  3,295  o  o 

Slating. — Pickles  Bros.* .  326  o  o 

Plastering. — T.  Moore* .  463  o  o 

Plumbing. — G.  Thompson*  .  1,350  o  o 

Ironfounding. — Perkins  &  Co.,  Ltd.*. .  99715  o 

Painting. — Roylance  &  Horsman*  248  10  o 

[All  of  Leeds.] 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan 
Church,  St.  Ann's  Well-road.  Mr.  A.  E.  Lambert, 
architect,  22,  Park-row,  Nottingham  :— 

J •  G.  Thomas . £4,150  I  T.  Cuthbert  . £3,732 

Vickers  &  Son  _  4,120  I  W111.  Maule,  Not- 

J.  Wright .  4,100  I  tingham*  .  3,685 

T.  Barlow .  3,880  | 

[Architect’s  estimate  .  £3,700.] 


NUNEATION. — For  the  construction  of  a  brick 
culvert,  Coventry-street  and  Mill-walk,  for  the  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  C.E.,  Council  Offices, 
Nuneaton  : — 

J.  Wilson . £027  I  H.  Mason . £847 

W.  Cunliffe .  875  Thos.  Smith,  Nunea- 

A.  Jewell .  870  |  ton* .  845 


RUSHDEN  (Northants).— For  the  erection  of  business 
premises,  High-street,  for  the  Co-operative  Society. 
Messrs.  Cooper  &  Williams,  architects,  Rushden  and 
Kettering.  Quantities  by  the  architects 


J.  Buckley . £4.065 

R.  Marriott  ....  3,875 
Frank  Henson  ..  3,8so 

T.  Wilmot,  jui 
Geo.  Henson. 

H.  Sparroi 


3,769 

3,745 

3,720 


Brown  &  Son. .. .  3,716  1 


Co-operative 

Builders  . £3,594 

T.  Swindall  _  3,588 

T.  &  C.  Berrill  ..  3,485 
Whittington  & 

Tomlin .  3,477 

Bayes  &  Son, 

Rushden*  ....  3,443 


SPRINGFIELD  (near  Chelmsford). — For  the  erection 
of  a  small  detached  residence,  Queen’s-road,  Springfield, 
for  Mr.  Leech.  Messrs.  Clare  &  Ross,  architects  and 
surveyors,  Chelmsford,  and  1,  West-street,  Finsbury- 
circus,  E.C. : — 

F.  Weight . £845  |  F.  Johnson  . £690 

W.  Fincham .  778  |  Moss  &  Co.* .  671 


STOCKSFIELD-ON-TYNE  (near  Newcastle).— For 
the  erection  of  detached  house  on  a  new  building  estate. 
Messrs.  Clare  &  Ross,  architects  and  surveyors,  Chelms¬ 
ford,  and  1,  West-street,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.:— 

Geo.  Watson  &  Son,  Stocksfield* . £798 


STRABANE  (Ireland). — For  the  erection  of  eighteen 
cottages,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  No.  1,  Strabane. 
Mr.  William  Stuart,  architect,  Bowling  Green,  Strabane. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

T.  Allan,  Dunamanagh  (one  cottage)  _ £155  o 

D.  Ward,  Douglasbridge  (one  cottage)  ..  168  o 
J.  O’Brien,  Glebe,  Sion  Mills  (four  cot¬ 
tages  at  £140  each)  .  560  o 

D.  M’Shane,  Fyfin,  Strabane  (one  cot¬ 
tage)  .  147  ° 

D.  M’Shane,  Fyfin,  Strabane  (two  cot¬ 
tages  at  £123  1  os.  each)  .  247  o 

T.  Allen,  Dunamanagh  (two  cottages  at 

£120  each) .  240  o 

T.  Allen,  Dunamanagh  (one  cottage) _  14a  o 

D.  McCaffrey,  Strabane  (one  cottage)  ..  165  o 

Donnell  &  Co.,  Strabane  (two  cottages). .  296  o 

Donnell  &  Co.,  Strabane  (three  cottages)  445  10 


SWINDON. — For  new  stables  at  the  King’s  Arms 
Hotel  and  Lord  Raglan  Inn,  Swindon,  for  Messrs. 
T.  &  J.  Arkell.  Messrs.  William  Drew  &  Sons,  archi¬ 
tects,  Regent  Circus  :— 

Bros . £390  I  J.  Lay . £322 

C.  Williams .  330  |  A.  J.  Colborne*  ....  305 

[All  of  Swindon.] 


SWINDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  latrines,  Even 
Swindon  Schools,  for  the  Swindon  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Wijliam  Drew  &  Sons,  architects,  Regent  Circus, 
Swindon  : — 

Tydeman  Bros.,  Swindon*  .  £330 

[Four  tenders  received.] 


SWINDON. — For  additions  to  No.  27,  Curtis-street, 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter.  Messrs.  Wm.  Drew  &  Sons, 
architects,’  Regent  Circus,  Swindon  : — 

Tydeman  Bros.,  Swindon*  . £214  12  6 


WEST  HAM. — For  the  erection  of  the  Shipman-road 
schools.  Custom  House,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board. 
Mr.  William  Jacques,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  &  Sons  : — 

W.  Gladding . £30,992  I  Slimpson  &  Co . £26,894 

G.  Sharpe  .  30,092  A.  E.  Symes  .  26,620 

Batley,  Sons,  &  |  A.  Reed  .  26,584 

Holness  .  27,066  W.  J.  Maddison  ..  26,325 

Holliday  &  Green-  Gregar  &  Son*  ....  25,763 

wood .  26,692  | 


WEST  HAM  —For  the  erection  of  special  schools  for 
crippled  and  defective  children  on  a  site  at  Grange-road, 
Plaistow,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  William 
Jacques,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  &  Sons  : — 

J.  Noakes . £9,138  I  A.  E.  Symes . £7, *77 

Maple  &  Co.- .  7>37°  Gregar  &  Son .  7,074 

A.  Reed... .  7,200  North  Bros .  6,881 

G.  J  Hosking .  7,200  |  W.  J.  Maddisonf  ..  6,703 


WORTHING. — For  the  erection  of  a  chimney-shaft  at 
electric  generating  station,  High-street,  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Danton  Lee  .  860  o  o 

A.  Vye-Parminter . / 1,240  o  o 

1,440  o  o 
I  1,560  o  o 

The  London  Boiler  &  Setting  !  690  o  0(1) 

Co . I  650  o  o  (2) 

Myles  &  Warner,  Stalybridge* . .  -f  g£9  °  °  (0 

Neile&Co .  1,050  o  o* 

Alphons  Custodis  Chimney  Con¬ 
struction  Co .  1,000  o  o 

W.  Gilbert* .  1,411  12  6 

The  Universal  Engineering  Co.  -j  °  °  ^ 

Wilson  Bros.  &  Lamplough  ....  825  o  o 

J.  Pennington .  680  o  o 

Smith  Bros .  695  o  o 

Field  &  Co .  950  o  o 


YSTRAD  RHONDDA  (Wales). —  For  the  erection  of 
twelve  houses,  for  the  Tvntila  Building  Club.  Ystrad 
Rhondda.  Mr.  Jas.  Jenkins,  architect,  57,  Gelligald- 
road,  Ystrad  Rhondda.  Quantities  by  contractors 
tendering  : — 

John  Rees . £235  I  W.  E.  Willis . £195 

Thos.  Reynolds .  203  | 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect : — 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 
BOUNDARY-LANE. — Imorovements 


Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd . £16,131 

Garrett  &  Son  _  16,026 

F.  &  H.  F. Higgs..  16,021 

W.  Downs .  *5,673 

J.  it  M.  Patrick  ..  15,620 
Treasure  &  Son. .. .  15,588 
Marsland  &  Sons  ..  15,575 


J.  Appleby  . £*51276 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer....  14,778 

Smith  &  Sms,  Ltd.  14,673 

Slimpson  &  Co .  14,440 

Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  *4,427 

T.  L.  Green* .  14,287 


Long  Arms. 

rime  Table 
F  rames, 
No.  1. 

Time  Table 
F  rames, 
No.  2. 

Time  Table 

No.  3. 

Carving 

Benches. 

Infants’ 

Forms. 

Hat  and 
Coat  Stands 
(complete). 

6  ft.  by 

3  ft.  6  in. 
Tables. 

Cutting-out 

Tables. 

per  doz. 

per  doz. 

per  do/. 

per  doz. 

each. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

3  12  0 

1  x6  0 

290 

276 

*260 

7  10  0 
440 

280 

3  12  0 

3  8  0 

3  10  0 
*276 

400 

3  7  0 

1  14  6 

*0  n  4 

**  *3  6 

*330 

*3  5  0 

2  20 

0126 

1  xg  0 

360 

*x  i;  0 

2  10  0 

*x  15  6 

2  10  0 

*1  12  6 

1  15  0 

3110 

3  *6  0 

2  '2  0 

3  12  0 

320 

3  *5  0 

3  *0  0 

1  10  0 

3  *0  0 

5  *0  0 

600 

,  ;;  0 

320 

280 

a  io  0 

0  18  6 

4  4  9 

*320 

4  4o 
*300 

[See  also  next  page. 
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Bennet  Furnishing  Co . 

T.  Cruwys . . :  . 

Educational  Supply  Association,  Limited . 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Weaver  . 

Hammer  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

London  School  F urniture  Co . . 

North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Spencer  &  Co . 


Folding  ex¬ 
amination 

Per  450. 


Folding  ex¬ 
amination 


animation 
Per  200. 


Folding  ex¬ 
amination 
desks. 
Per  50. 


BRACKENBURY-ROAD.— Removing  _  existing  par¬ 
tition  and  providing  two  new  partitions  in  order  to  re¬ 
divide  classrooms  D  and  E  into  three  rooms,  including 
reversing  stepped  flooring  in  these  rooms  in  order  to  obtain 
left  light ;  also  altering  position  of  doorway  in  connexion 
with  same  : — 

S.  Polden  . £336  o  I  John  Stones  . £253  ° 

H.  Bouneau  .  313  12  Lalhey  Bros. ...... .  251  0 

General  Builders,  |  Chinchen  &  Co.. ..  243  1 5 

Ltd .  267  o  I  W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  .  235  o 

Galbraith  Bros.1....  257  o  |  Wake& Dean, Ltd.*  214  o 


PLASSY-ROAD  (all  departments).  —  Sliding  glazed 
partition  to  divide  class-room  B  ;  including  a  new  doorway 
o  one  of  the  divided  rooms  (infants'  department) 


H.  Bouneau . £430 

H.  Groves .  387 

Leney  &  Son .  373  1 

G.  Kemp .  364 

G.  Bush  . .  360 


J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..£356 
Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  342 

A.  J.  Acworth  -  330 

Rice  &  Son*  .  319 


REDVERS-STREET  (girls’  department).— Providing 
a  glazed  partition  to  divide  class-room  D ;  also  reversing 
stepped  flooring  in  one  of  the  divided  rooms  in  order  to 
obtain  left  light  ;  including  lengthening  two  windows  and, 
bricking  up  fireplace  in  connexion  with  same.  (Infants’ 
department).— Providing  a  glazed  partition  to  divide  the 
corresponding  room  in  this  department,  together  with  re¬ 
versing  stepped  flooring  in  both  rooms  ;  including  widen¬ 
ing  three  windows,  forming  new  doorway,  and  bricking  up 
fireplace  in  connexion  with  same  : — 

lohnson  &  Co . £620  o  I  F.  &  F.  J.  Wood  ..  £48°  o 

Grover  &  Son  _  488  o  Bruce,  Croom,  & 

1  CoU .  462  10 

ALTERATIONS  and  repairs  to  adapt  No.  37,  Kentish 
Town-road  for  a  workshop  and  store  for  own  workmen  for 
the  Marylebone  District  and  fora  clerk  of  works’  office  : — 

Wall  &  Co . £225  o  I  H.  Eady  . £169  o 

Chinchen  &  Co.  ..  217  o  F.  Chidley .  166  o 

Marchant  &  Hirst  198  o  Stevens  Bros.*  ....  154  10 

T.  Cruwys .  170  o  | 


ALTERATIONS  and  repairs  to  adapt  premises  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Hatfield-street  School,  for  a  workshop  and  store  for 
own  workmen  for  the  Southwark  District  and  for  a  clerk 
of  works’  office 

H.  J.  Williams _ £ 307  10  I  Harries  &  Co . .£281  10 

Marsland  &  Sons  . .  298  o  |  Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.*  257  o 


CLEANING,  painting,  and  repairing  Nos.  31  and  33, 
Albion-street,  South  Grove 

T.  Wilson  . £276  10  I  Haydon  &  Sons - £184  10 

I.  F.  Holliday _  229  o  Heard&Co.*  ....  173  o 

Margrie  &  Son  . ...  213  o| 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


SUPPLY  of  the  following  articles,  &c.,  on  running 


contracts  : — 


Bird  &  Co . . 

Davis  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Rowland  Hodges 


Letter 

Boxes. 


Harriet  Evans. . . 
Gauron  &  Son  . 
Janes  &  Son  . . . 
Tidmarsh  &  Son 


Green  Art  colour 
sail  cloth  blinds, 
with  spring  rollers 
inclusive  of  all 
necessary  fitting, 
fixing,  &c. 
per  ft.  super. 

*0  7J 


Shifting 

Spanners. 


Do.  with 
single 

action  roller, 
per  ft.  super. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“  THB  BUILDER  " (Publiihed  Weekly)  li  inppUed  DIRECT liom 
the  Office  to  resident!  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  t9i.  per  annum  (<»  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ce 
Sic.,  16s.  pet  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUG 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  " 
BUILDER,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annnm  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder,”  by  Friday  Meriting’ t  Put. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  @o., 

lax,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Son . 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-H&m, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telw>Mtmt^tir?4 

MTininWTM  a.  OAwl  8,  PRINOEH  STREET, 
MLTCB.IM  OB  DUl'l  \  QT.GE0RGK8T.  WK8TMINBTKA 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  !/•  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  &  Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

MARSH,  SON,  &  GIBBS,  Ltd. 

Chief  Office  :  Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  :  York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A  SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O, 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 

JUylstcrtd  Trade  Mark, 

Poloncean  Asphalte. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  BOOFIIfi, 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  FAYING. 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Hot  Water  Instantly  Night  or  Day 

The  QUICKEST  Method  of  Heating  Water  Hot  Water  Without  Kitchen  Fire 

HOT  BATH  IN  5  MINUTES 

Boiling  Water  in  One  Minute  Hot  Water  Service  to  all  Taps  through  House 

Hot  Water  in  Scullery  or  Kitchen  WITHOUT  KITCHEN  FIRE 

EWART’S  “  LI6HTNIN6  ”  GEYSER 

Always  in  action  at  For  GAS  or  OIL 

346  Euston  Road  London  N.W. 
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The  Fallen  Campanile. 


T  was  with  a  sense 
of  incredulity,  of 
hardly  believing 
our  own  eyes,  that 
many  of  us  must 
have  read  the 
announcement  in 
the  papers  of 
Tuesday  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Cam¬ 
panile  of  St.  Mark.  The  catastrophe  came 
■upon  the  world  so  suddenly  and  without 
-warning,  for  the  signs  of  some  instability  of 
the  tower,  and  the  precautions  which  had 
just  been  [taken  to  warn  people  away  from 
its  immediate  vicinity,  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  their  way  to  public  notice  much 
foeyond  Venice.  It  is  a  strange  fate 
that  this  sudden  collapse  should  be 
the  end  of  an  erection  of  which  Fergusson 
rather  harshly  observed  that  “its  size,  its 
■height,  and  its  apparent  solidity,  are  its  only 
■merits  ” ;  and  on  which  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  writer  of  an  article  on  “  Impressions 
Venitiennes  ’’  in  the  Revue  Generate  ob¬ 
served  that  “  son  €normite  fruste  avait,  sous 
le  baiser  lumineux  du  matin,  un  air 
•d’herolque  jeunesse.” 

From  first  to  last  the  life  of  the  tower 
•counts  almost  looo  years,  for  it  was  founded 
•by  Tiepolo  in  902,  but  this  only  represents 
the  life  of  the  foundations  and  of  the  lower 
•portion  of  the  structure,  not  of  the  whole  as 
•we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it.  From 
-some  reason  or  other,  very  likely  connected 
with  intestine  warfare  and  the][consequent 
■unsettled  state  of  things,  it  took  the 
Venetians  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
-carry  it  up  to  the  then  lantern  or  cella  stage, 
and  another  quarter  of  a  century  to  finish  the 
•cella.  Fergusson,  in  his  "  History,”  suggests 
that  at  this  period  its  general  appearance 
was  probably  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
tower  of  Piacenza  Cathedral ;  a  plain  stalk 
with  long  pilaster-like  features,  an  arcaded 
•belfry  stage,  and  a  short  circular  spire 
planted  on  the  top  of  this.  But  the 


Campanile, '  though  called  in  ordinary 
parlance  the  Campanile  of  St.  Marks,  has 
really  no  connexion  with  the  basilica,  and  is 
not  so  much  a  church  tower  as  a  civic  tower, 
an  emblem  of  the  power  !of  Venice.  Hence 
it  was  thought,  in  after  time,  that  it  was  not 
large  or  resplendent  enough  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  whole  of  the  arcaded  story  was  re¬ 
built,  probably  the  cornice  below  much 
increased  in  scale  and  dignity,  and  the 
awkward-looking  square  box  stage  was 
built  over  it,  apparently  simply  as  a  means 
of  gaining  height,  for  it  has  no  architectural 
significance  and  certainly  no  architectural 
beauty.  The  existence  of  this  box  story 
seems  sufficient  to  show  that  the  stalk 
of  the  tower  was  not  raised,  and  that 
the  arcaded  story  was  at  the  same 
height  as  the  original  one  ;  for  if  they 
had  commenced  raising  the  stalk  higher, 
they  would  surely  have  continued  that  much 
better  and  more  architectural  method  of 
gaining  increased  height.  But  the  tale  told 
by  the  structure  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  the 
arcade  story  was  first  rebuilt  at  its  old 
height,  merely  to  give  it  a  more  ornate  and 
sumptuous  appearance,  and  afterwards  came 
the  conviction — “  It  is  not  high  enough  ;  we 
must  raise  it  further  ”  ;  and  so  followed  the 
interposition  of  what  we  call  the  box  story 
between  that  and  the  square  spire  which 
was  to  be  the  ultimate  crown  of  the  edifice. 
All  this  was  done  about  1510  by  Maestro 
Buono,  who  decorated  it  with  marbles 
brought  from  Greece  and  from  other  parts 
of  Italy,  in  accordance  with  the  long- 
entertained]  covetous  habit  of  the  Venetian 
Doges  in  regard  to  the  rich  materials 
owned  by  other  states. 

The  aesthetic  judgment  of  Fergusson  on 
the  tower,  though  as  observed,  it  sounds 
harsh  to  minds  full  of  the  spell  of  Venice,  is 
we  think  correct.  The  Campanile  had  gained 
a  kind  of  glamour  from  its  association  with 
the  wonderful  city,  and  its  proximity  and 
nominal  association  with  a  building  of  such 
romantic  beauty  as  St.  Mark’s,  not  to  speak 
of  the  other  structures  of  world-wide  lame 
contiguous.  Taken  by  itself,  and  apart  from 
these  associations,  it  was  unquestionably  a 


somewhat  ugly  and  clumsy  erection,  its 
chief  architectural  merit  lying  in  the 
stern  and  rugged  simplicity  of  the  lofty 
stalk  with  its  long  vertical  striations 
of  pilasters.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  its  loss  to  Venice  is  any  the  less.  It 
had  become  so  inseparably  associated  with 
the  finest  and  most  monumental  portion  of 
the  “  triumphant  city  ”  that  one  cannot  feel 
that  Venice  can  ever  be  the  same  without  it ; 
and  to  those  who  lived  there  and  had  seen  it 
as  a  daily  object  of  their  lives  we  can  well 
understand  that  the  catastrophe  must  be 
almost  heart-breaking.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  to  rebuild  it ;  that  would  merely  be  a 
mockery. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  have  positive 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  'of  the  disaster 
is  doubtful,  as  the  fall  has  destroyed  the 
evidence,  unless  the  deep  foundation  may 
have  any  evidence  to  give  of  recent  disturb¬ 
ance.  In  the  Institute  library  is  a  paper  in 
Italian  by  Signor  Boni  on  the  foundations  of 
the  tower,  with  a  section,  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  carefully  prepared 
foundation  of  stone  blocks  on  the  top  of  the 
inevitable  piling,  and  we  see  that  doubts  are 
expressed  in  some  quarters  as  to  whether  the 
mischief  really  lay  with  the  foundations.  Our 
own  impression,  however,  is  that  the  ground 
had  probably  moved  below  or  with  the 
piling,  and  that  the  state  of  the  substratum 
of  the  soil  of  Venice  is  a  matter  for  very 
serious  consideration,  in  view  of  the  safety 
of  buildings  even  more  precious  than  the 
Campanile.  Considering  what  a  thickness 
of  soft  and  easily  disturbed  material  must 
exist  at  Venice,  between  the  ground  surface 
and  the  uppermost  firm  stratum  that  can  be 
arrived  at,  one  can  easily  imagine  how 
operations  in  dredging,  and  other  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  ground,  might  cause  a  lateral 
movement  of  the  subsoil,  which  would 
naturally  make  itself  first  felt  under  the 
heaviest  structure.  We  may  have  some 
more  information  at  a  later  date. 

On  the  next  page  we  give  a  view  of  the 
Campanile  from  the  arcade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace,  from  a  water-colour  sketch  kindly 
lent  to  us  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson. 
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The  Campanile  at  Vc.icc :  Jrem  the  Arcade  0/  the  Ducal  Palace.  From  a  Sketch  made  in  ,[64  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A. 

( See  preceding  page.) 


July  19,  1902.] 
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LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

INCE  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  read  his 
paper  on  "Lightning  Conduc¬ 
tors  ”  to  the  Institution  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers,  fourteen  years 
ago,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  con¬ 
siderable  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
theory  of  the  methods  of  protecting  buildings 
from  damage  by  lightning.  There  has,  how- 
j  ever,  been  considerable  progress  made  in 
;  applying  the  theoretical  principles  which  he 
first  clearly  enunciated  to  the  practical 
design  of  lightning  conductors.  The 
;  methodical  measurements  also  of  the  elec- 
i  tricity  in  the  atmosphere,  which  have  been 
|  made  by  careful  observers  for  many  years, 

I  are  at  last  giving  us  some  useful  data.  It 
i  has  been  proved,  for  example,  that  the 
1  earth’s  surface  has  a  permanent  negative 
(•charge,  and  that  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  have  a  permanent  positive 
•charge.  It  has  been  observed  that  strong 
winds  favour  the  dispersion  ot  the 
electric  charge,  and  also  that  a  rise  of 
temperature,  a  rise  in  the  barometric  pres¬ 
sure,  or  a  rise  in  the  humidity  of  the  air,  are 
all  effective  in  dissipating  differences  of 
electric  pressure.  Sunlight  accelerates  the 
dispersion  of  a  negative  charge  of  electricity, 
and  hence  it  also  prevents  electric  storms. 
The  invention  of  the  coherer  gives  us  a 
means  of  detecting  storms  at  considerable 
^distances,  and  M.  Tommasina  has  invented 
Ian  ingenious  instrument  founded  on  the 
^properties  of  the  newly-discovered  element, 
radium,  by  means  of  which  he  has  listened 
to  storms  taking  place  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  It  is  thus  possible,  nowadays,  to 
predict  electric  storms,  and  in  the  future  it 
may  be  customary  to  take  special  precau¬ 
tions  when  a  thunderstorm  is  threatening. 
This  is  already  done  in  many  towns  of 
America  to  protect  the  plant  in  tramway 
stations  from  possible  damage  by  lightning, 
the  arresters  which  consume  a  considerable 
amount  of  power  being  put  in  the  circuit 
only  when  a  storm  is  threatening. 

We  have  received  from  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  a 
catalogue  describing  the  air-to-earth  system 
of  lightning  conductors  devised  by  Mr. 
Killingworth  Hedges,  and  it  will  be  useful  to 
■consider  how  far  this  system  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  theory,  and  to  suggest  possible 
developments  in  appliances  for  protecting 
buildings  from  lightning  which  may  take 
place  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Lodge’s 
paper  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  difference 
of  the  action  of  lightning  conductors  when 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  cloud 
and  earth  was  gradually  established  and 
when  it  was  instantaneously  attained.  The 
latter  was  caused  by  a  lightning  discharge 
between  two  clouds  suddenly  altering 
the  potential  ol  one  of  them,  so  that 
it  overflowed  to  earth  ;  and  in  this 
case  we  have  what  Lodge  calls  an 
impulsive  rush  of  electricity  which  se¬ 
verely  tests  the  protective  power  of  any 
system  of  lightning  conductors.  In  the 
former  case  he  proved  that  the  silent  brush 
discharge  from  points  was  energetic  in 
equalising  the  electrical  pressures,  and  so 
tending  to  prevent  a  lightning  flash  alto¬ 
gether.  When  a  flash  does  happen  under 
these  circumstances,  then  it  invariably  strikes 
one  of  the  points  on  the  conductor,  as  the 
brush  discharge  produces  electrified  air  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  these  points,  which  is 
a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  Lodge, 
however,  gives  reasons  for  supposing  that 
this  kind  of  lightning  flash  is  very  rare,  at 
least,  in  this  country.  Thunderstorms  are 
nearly  always  accompanied  by  rain,  and 
lightning  flashes  in  the  rain  must  be  caused 
by  a  difference  of  pressure  instantaneously 
established. 

The  functions  which  a  lightning  rod  con¬ 
structed  according  to  modern  theory  has  to 
fulfil  are  thus  twofold — namely,  producing 
an  action  which  tends  to  prevent  a  lightning 
flash  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  able 
to  carry  off  an  impulsive  rush  of  electricity 
to  earth.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  measure  the  current  produced  in  a 
lightning  rod  struck  by  a  flash.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  average  current  is  something 
of  the  nature  of  10,000  amperes,  and  that  it 
attains  its  maximum  value  in  something  less 
than  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  second 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  inductive  re¬ 
sistance  of  a  lightning  rod  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  its  ohmic  resistance. 

In  Mr.  Hedge’s  system  we  have  horizontal 
conductors  carrying  points  or  clusters  of 
points  (aigrettes)  at  short  distances  apart, 
and  they  are  all  in  electrical  connexion  with 
the  vertical  conductors.  These  points  must 
be  fairly  effectual  in  preventing  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  pressure  ever  becoming  so  great  as 
to  cause  a  lightning  flash. 

German  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  the 
erection  of  numerous  lightning  conductors 
in  a  town  diminishes  the  annual  number  of 
lightning  flashes,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  cutting  down  of  forests  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  has  increased  the  number  of  thunder¬ 
storms  in  these  districts.  It  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  pointed  branches  and 
leaves  were  active  in  preventing  lightning 
flashes.  The  comparative  immunity  of  dis¬ 
tricts  thickly  covered  with  fir-trees  from 
damage  by  lightning  could  be  explained  in 
a  similar  way,  the  cones  and  needle-like 
leaves  preventing  large  accumulations  of 
electricity  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  some  cases  it 
might  be  desirable  to  increase  this  electric 
discharge  from  the  earth.  It  has  been 
proved  recently  that  the  discharge  from 
points  in  motion  is  very  much  greater  than 
when  they  are  at  rest.  Hence  a  small 
metallic  windmill  with  points  at  the  ends  of 
its  vanes  on  the  roof  of  a  building  would  be 
very  effective  in  preventing  dangerous 
differences  of  pressures.  If  necessary  the 
vanes  could  be  rotated  mechanically  or 
electrically  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

Another  method  which  seems  to  us  quite 
feasible  is  to  put  some  strongly  radio-active 
body  in  contact  with  the  lightning  conductor. 
The  effect  would  be  to  make  all  the  air 
round  the  radio-active  substance  a  conductor 
for  electricity,  and  hence,  not  only  produce 
rapid  electrical  discharges  from  the  earth, 
but  also,  if  there  was  a  flash,  it  would  natu¬ 
rally  take  place  through  the  conducting  air 
to  the  lightning  conductor.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  effects  produced  by  uranium, 
thorium,  polonium,  and  especially  radium, 
are  now  fairly  well  known  to  physicists; 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  reason  why  in¬ 
ventors  should  not  apply  these  properties  to 
lightning  conductors.  There  seems  to  be  a 
wide  field  open  for  experiment  in  this 
direction. 

We  mentioned  last  year,  when  describing 
the  lightning  conductors  designed  by  Mr. 


Hedges  for  Westminster  Abbey,  that  it  was 
an  open  question  whether  it  was  really  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  have  them  detached  from  the 
building  or  not.  The  holdfasts  or  clamps 
for  keeping  the  conductor  from  the  wall  are 
of  metal,  and  we  suppose  that  they  must  be 
firmly  fixed  into  the  masonry.  Might  not 
the  impulsive  rush  of  electricity  proceed 
along  one  of  these  clamps  to  some  narrow 
metal  strip  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  The 
more  we  consider  the  problem  the  more  we 
think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  support  the 
conductor  at  some  distance  away  from  the 
building.  It  we  had  long  electric  wires  or 
gas-pipes  inside  the  building  parallel  to  the 
lightning-rod,  then  it  would  be  advisable  not 
to  have  them  too  close  together,  owing  to 
the  danger  of  side  flash,  but  we  think  that 
the  requisite  distance  apart  could  always  be 
got  without  the  necessity  of  holding  the 
conductor  away  from  the  wall. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  point  out  that 
there  are  no  screw  threads  or  removable 
metal  parts  in  the  Hedges’s  system  of 
lightning  conductors.  This  is  stated  to  be 
an  advantage,  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
oxidation  being  set  up  by  the  loosening  of 
the  screws,  and  hence  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  resistance  of  the  joint  becoming  so  great 
that  the  lightning  flash  is  diverted  to  some 
neighbouring  conductor  like  a  rain-water 
gutter  or  pipe  and  doing  damage.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  would  be  an  infinitesimal 
advantage.  The  oxidation  would  only  alter 
the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  joint,  the 
inductance  would  remain  practically  the 
same,  and  this  latter  factor  is  the  all-im¬ 
portant  one. 

Mr.  Hedge’s  "  tubular  earth  ’’  is  a  very 
great  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned 
earth  plates.  The  latter,  when  properly 
fixed,  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  whether  they  are  properly 
fixed  or  not  without  digging  them  up.  We 
have  measured  the  ohmic  resistance  between 
a  lightning-conductor  and  a  water-pipe,  and 
found  that  it  was  only  a  few  ohms,  and  yet 
the  end  of  the  lightning-conductor  was  only 
buried  3ft.  in  dry  soil  and  tied  to  a  brick.. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  had  protected  a 
chimney  shaft  for  many  years  quite  satis¬ 
factorily.  However,  it  does  not  do  to  leave 
anything  to  chance,  and  so  we  welcome  the 
“  tubular  earth.’’ 

If  a  system  of  lightning  conductors  could 
be  designed  which  would  dissipate  the  earth 
charge  so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  a  lightning  flash  ever  to  occur 
between  the  building  they  protect  and  the 
clouds,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  system  would 
be  by  far  the  most  desirable.  With  our 
present  systems  it  seems  impossible  to  abso¬ 
lutely  protect  any  building  from  an  impulsive 
discharge.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  some 
physicist  will  suggest  a  method  of  utilising 
the  power  that  radio  -  active  substances 
possess  of  dissipating  electric  charges,  to 
the  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning 
strokes. 


THE  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

HE  new  Dictionary  of  Architec 
ture  from  across  the  Atlantic,  t< 
the  first  two  volumes  of  which  w< 
have  already  referred,  has  beet 
completed  within  a  much  shorter  perioc 


than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  publications 
this  kind,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  tl 
business-like  manner  in  which  it  has  been  co 
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ducted.  The  third  and  concluding  volume 
is  now  before  us.*  In  the  preface  to  the 
third  volume  the  editor  specially  expresses 
his  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
contributors  have  seconded  him,  observing 
that  “  The  scheme  of  the  Dictionary  has 
never  been  disturbed  or  made  difficult  by 
any  unwillingness  on  their  part  to  conform 
to  it.”  The  Dictionary  in  itself  is  evidence 
of  this,  in  the  due  proportion  kept  between 
the  length  of  articles  in  comparison  with  the 
relative  importance  of  their  subjects.  This, 
in  too  many  cases,  is  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  arrangement  of  a  Dictionary, 
that  many  contributors  on  special  sub¬ 
jects  are  so  much  interested  in  their  sub¬ 
ject,  and  have  so  much  to  say  about  it, 
that  they  are  desirous  of  amplifying  the 
article  to  a  length  and  fulness  of  detail  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  general  scope  of 
the  publication.  We  could  name  Dictionaries 
— Grove’s  “  Dictionary  of  Music”  for  one — 
in  which  some  subjects  are  treated  at  ten 
times  the  length  accorded  to  others  of  equal 
or  even  more  importance,  showing  plainly 
that  some  of  the  contributors  had  got  quite 
out  of  hand.  It  needs,  in  fact,  some  firm¬ 
ness  and  personal  power  on  the  part  of  a 
Dictionary  editor  to  prevent  this  ;  and  while 
Mr.  Sturgis  thanks  his  contributors  for  their 
reasonableness,  we  may  probably  think  that 
something  of  the  result  has  been  due  also  to 
his  own  firmness  and  decision. 

Among  the  longer  articles  in  the  final 
volume  of  the  Dictionary  “  Persian  Archi¬ 
tecture  ”  is  treated,  for  two  out  of  the  three 
sections  into  which  it  is  divided,  by  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers,  than  whom  no  one  could  be 
found  more  competent  to  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  third  section,  treating  of  Moslem 
architecture  in  Persia,  is  by  an  American 
contributor,  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

“  Romanesque  Architecture”  is  in  the  com¬ 
petent  hands  of  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow, 
who  gives  a  good  definition  of  the  subject, 
with  a  sufficient  historical  sketch  and 
some  typical  illustrations  of  Romanesque 
detail.  The  important  subject  of  "  Roman 
Architecture  ”  is  again  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Spiers.  In  the  course  of  it  he  observes  that 
the  appliqu6  character  of  the  decoration  of 
the  great  Roman  Thermos  was  a  necessity 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  structural 
materials  employed,  and  draws  attention  to 
the  contrast  which  is  to  be  found  in  com¬ 
paring  the  palaces,  temples,  and  baths  of 
Rome  with  those  in  Syria,  where  quarries  of 
excellent  stone  existed,  and  the  core  and 
face  of  the  wails  were  homogeneous  and 
constructed  of  the  same  materials.  He 
rightly  remarks  that  “  to  works  of  a  purely 
utilitarian  character,  such  as  the  great  aque¬ 
ducts  which  still  exist  across  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  in  the  North  of  Africa,  in  Syria, 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Romans  probably 
attached  but  little  architectural  importance.” 
These  aqueducts,  which  appear  so  pictur¬ 
esque  to  us  now,  were  in  fact,  to  those  who 
built  them,  as  purely  engineering  works  as  a 
railway  viaduct  is  to  a  modern  engineer. 
There  are,  he  adds,  a  few  instances,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Rome  where  the  aqueduct  crosses  a 
thoroughfare,  in  which  the  engineer  has 
attempted  to  make  a  display  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Orders,  “  and  this  as  usual  is 
unsatisfactory.”  In  fact,  the  remains  of  the 

*■  A  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  Building.  By 
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Roman  aqueducts  are  among  the  best  archi¬ 
tectural  object  lessons  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
broad  and  simple  treatment  of  construction 
without  applied  ornament. 

“  Russian  Architecture  ”  is  briefly  treated 
by  the  editor,  and  "  Scotland  ”  by  Mr. 
Hamlin,  whose  aim  is  to  illustrate  the 
special  characteristics  of  Scottish  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  Mediaeval  and  Early  Re¬ 
naissance  period,  rightly  concluding  that 
"architecture  as  now  practised  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  in  no  essential  different  from  that  of 
England.”  "Sculpture”  is  treated  at  some 
length  by  the  editor,  from  a  point  of  view 
which  includes  such  things  as  the  carving 
of  crockets  and  decorative  ornament  in 
mouldings,  &c.  It  is  perhaps  rather  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  work  of  this  class  is  properly 
included  under  the  term  "  sculpture,’’  a 
word  which,  in  common  acceptation  at 
all  events,  refers  to  a  higher  class 
of  work.  In  regard  to  the'  state  of 
sculpture  in  connexion  with  architecture 
at  the  present  Mr.  Sturgis,  while  saying 
that  there  has  been  no  real  progress  in  the 
way  of  architectural  sculpture  since  the 
return  of  peace  after  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
seems  nevertheless  to  imply  that  the  English 
more  than  any  other  nation  have  produced 
work  of  new  interest  in  architectural  sculp¬ 
ture,  but  that  "  as  there  is  but  a  feeble 
school  of  representative  and  expressional 
sculpture  in  England,  this  excellent  work  of 
their  architectural  sculptors  has  not  obtained 
the  influence  over  other  nations  that  might 
well  be  desired.”  We  should  surmise  that  Mr. 
Sturgis  is  not  much  acquainted  with  the  best 
English  sculpture  of  the  last  ten  years  or  so, 
or  he  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  the 
school  as  being  so  feeble.  French  sculp¬ 
ture,  at  its  best,  is  no  doubt  still  at  the  head 
of  all,  and  there  is  more  of  it  than  there  is 
of  English,  owing  in  part  to  the  far  greater 
encouragement,  public  and  private,  which  the 
art  receives  in  France  ;  but  the  best  English 
sculpture  of  the  present  day  is  little  behind 
the  best  of  the  French.  As  he  says,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  French,  their  really  great  work 
in  modern  times  has  been  in  sculpture  which, 
even  if  attached  to  buildings,  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  architectural  connexion  with  them,  but 
is  merely,  as  it  were,  exhibited  on  brackets, 
&.C.,  attached  to  the  building.  Some  few, 
however,  of  the  Paris  mairies  which  have 
been  occasionally  illustrated  in  our  pages 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  have 
shown  very  fine  examples  of  strictly  archi¬ 
tectural  sculpture  in  the  way  of  decorative 
figures  on  gables  or  pediments.  At  the 
present  time  the  passion  of  the  French  in 
architectural  sculpture  seems  to  be  for 
figures  seated,  as  if  accidentally,  on  the 
angles  of  cornices,  &c.,  with  their  feet  kick¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  ;  looking  as  if  they  were 
blown  there  by  the  wind,  and  might  as  easily 
be  blown  off  again.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
unrest  about  all  this  which  is  not  in  the 
true  spirit  of  architectural  sculpture. 

"Stone”  is  treated  in  a  good  and  full 
article  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill ;  "  Temple,” 

"  Tower,”  and  "  Tomb  ”  receive  as  adequate 
treatment  as  can  be  attained  with  the  limits 
of  a  dictionary,  "Vault”  is  an  exceedingly 
good  article  by  Mr.  Charles  Babcock,  with  a 
great  number  of  diagrams  of  vaulting  ;  and 
among  other  important  articles  are  those  on 
"Ventilation,”  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Baldwin; 
"Window,”  by  the  Editor  and  by  Mr.  La 
Farge — the  latter  treating  of  window  glass  at 
a  length  rather  disproportionate  to  the  archi¬ 


tectural  section  of  the  article  ;  and  "  Wood,”- 
by  the  Editor,  from  whom  we  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  "in  the  United  States  wood  is 
hardly  seasoned  at  all,”  with  the  natural 
results,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  same 
sentence.  This  seems  very  characteristic  of 
the  American  nature,  which  cannot  wait,  but 
must  have  everything  in  a  hurry. 

While  however  we  welcome  this  as  a  very 
good  and  useful  Dictionary  of  Architecture, 
which  has  been  carried  out  with  great  ability 
and  rapidity,  there  are  some  articles  in  it 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  out  of  the  proper 
scope  of  a  dictionary,  and  to  have  been 
inserted  for  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
some  opinions  on  various  points  of  aesthetic 
criticism.  "  Preliminary  Studies  ’’  is  one  of 
these.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  obvious 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  a 
dictionary  to  cover  seven  and  a  half  columns 
with  reflections  on  the  proper  value  and  use 
of  preliminary  studies  in  artistic  work.  A 
dictionary  is  to  give  information  ;  this  is  not 
information,  but  art- criticism.  "Refine¬ 
ments  in  Design”  is  another  doubtful  sub¬ 
ject  ;  it  is  not  a  technical  term,  and  the 
article  is  here  made  use  of  to  recommend 
the  very  doubtful  views  of  some  American 
critics  in  regard  to  the  supposed  variation 
from  parallel  and  symmetry  in  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  buildings,  for  the  sake  ot 
aesthetic  effect.  This  idea,  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  now  pushed  by  its  supporters,  is 
a  "  hobby  ”  ;  and  hobbies  have  no  proper 
place  in  a  dictionary.  "  Restoration  ”  has 
come  to  have  such  a  technical  meaning  that 
perhaps  its  inclusion  was  justified,  but  a 
brief  explanation  of  its  general  meaning 
was  alone  required,  not  an  essay  (even  a 
short  one)  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
restoration.  We  can  hardly  agree,  by  the 
way,  with  Mr.  Sturgis,  that  the  influence  of 
the  French  Commission  dcs  Monumc?its  His- 
toriqucs  has  been  very  beneficial.  Some 
French  artists,  we  know,  are  very  strongly 
of  the  opposite  opinion.  The  Commission 
has  done  valuable  work  in  records  and  in  a 
splendid  series  of  illustrative  drawings,  but 
it  has  done  great  and  irreparable  injury  to 
the  archeological  verity  of  many  buildings. 

"  Truth  in  Architecture  ”  is  another  essay, 
by  Mr.  Marshall  (the  author  of  the  one  on 
“  Preliminary  Studies  ”),  well  written  and. 
thoughtful,  but  quite  out  of  place  in  a 
dictionary. 

Among  small  matters  we  may  notice  that 
under  the  head  of  "  Porte-Cochere  ”  a 
correction  is  made,  which  the  Editor  con¬ 
siders  of  sufficient  importance  for  special 
reference  in  the  Preface,  as  to  the  really 
incorrect  use  of  this,  word  in  its  application 
to  a  projecting  carriage  porch,  originally 
made  in  England,  but  which  it  appears  is 
copied  in  the  States.  "  Porte-Cochere,’’  as 
is  rightly  pointed  out,  is  the  name  for  the 
gateway  through  which  the  carriage  drives 
into  the  central  court-yard  of  a  French  house. 
The  carriage  porch,  as  used  in  England,  is 
not  a  "  porte,”  or  doorway,  but  only  an 
erection  in  front  of  the  doorway.  The 
word  has  been  wrested  from  its  original 
proper  meaning,  and  the  correction  in  the 
Dictionary  is  quite  called  for. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  our 
objection  to  some  of  the  articles  included, 
we  may  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis  and  his  collaborators  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  what  is  in  the  main  an  admirable 
work. 


July  19,  1902.] 
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NOTES. 

p  ^  A  scheme  for  holding  a  British 
CapeTown  and  Colonial  Exhibition  at 
Exhibition.  Cape  Town,  for  a  period  of 
four  months  from  November,  1903,  is,  we 
hear,  making  good  progress,  and  has  the 
support  of  Lord  Milner  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  Colony,  as  well  as  of  the 
Cape  Town  Chamber.  A  site  has  been 
selected  near  the  Botanical  Gardens  ; 
the  contract  for  the  necessary  buildings 
has  been  signed,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
applications  for  space  have  already  been 
made.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Home  manu¬ 
factures  and  Industries  will  be  well  repre¬ 
sented.  It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  English 
firms  to  put  in  a  good  appearance,  as  they 
will  now  probably  be  able  to  find  a  consider¬ 
able  market  in  South  Africa.  The  Cape 
Town  management  office  is  at  30,  George- 
street,  Cape  Town  ;  and  the  English  address 
is  Seymour-grove,  Manchester. 

Mr.  F.  E.  A.  Schenck  has  had 

Sculpture  for 

the  Scotsman  on  view  in  his  studio  for  a  few 
Building.  days  tke  finished  clay  models 
for  some  of  the  sculpture  decoration  for  the 
aew  offices  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper  at 
Edinburgh.  The  central  crowning  feature 
if  the  front  is  a  fronton  with  a  large  niche, 
n  which  are  grouped  three  draped  female 
igures  symbolising  Peace,  the  centre  one 
standing  and  filling  nearly  the  height  of  the 
liche,  the  curve  of  which  makes  a  kind  of 
lureole  round  the  head ;  the  two  others 
seated  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  them 
:onsiderable  projection  from  the  wall  plane. 
Having  to  occupy  a  position  more  than  90  ft. 
:rom  the  ground,  they  are  necessarily  treated 
n  a  very  simple  and  bold  manner.  The  fronton 
s  finished  by  an  obelisk,  with  which  are 
grouped  two  very  graceful  nude  figures  of 
youths.  Over  two  of  the  pediments  of  the 
windows  in  a  lower  portion  of  the  elevation 
[here  are  back-to-back  nude  female  figures, 
me  on  each  slope  of  the  pediment;  these 
ire  modelled  on  very  bold  lines,  admirably 
iesigned  for  the  space  they  are  to  occupy, 
but  at  the  same  time  kept  slightly  flattened 
in  section  and  undercut  behind.  As  decora¬ 
tive  architectural  sculpture  these  pediment 
figures  are  most  effective,  and  are  among  the 
best  things  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Schenck 
has  produced. 


The  Bristol  The  PaPer  on  "  The  Bristol 
Tramways  Tramvvays  Electrical  Installa¬ 
tion,’’  read  to  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  by  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Robinson  last 
week,  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  main 
features  of  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  traction 
power  station.  Owing  to  the  rapid  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  sys***"i,  large  plant  had  to  be 
installed  in  a  building  on  a  veryllimited  site. 
The  unusual  course  was  adopted  of  putting 
the  boilers  and  furnaces  in  the  floor  above 
the  engine-room,  as  it  was  desirable  that  the 
engines  and  dynamos  should  be  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  handling  of  the  coal,  the 
stoking,  and  the  removal  of  the  ashes 
are  practically  all  done  automatically, 
the  grab-bucket  being  capable  of  raising 
60  tons  per  hour  from  the  barges.  The 
dynamos  have  been  constructed  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  of  America,  and  they 
are  direct-driven  by  American  engines.  As 
the  speed  of  the  engines  is  only  ninety  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute,  very  heavy  flywheels 
are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  steady 


running.  These  flywheels  are  16  ft.  in 
diameter  and  weigh  40  tons  each,  hence 
even  a  heavy  variation  in  the  [load  [makes 
very  little  difference  in  the  speed  of  the 
engines.  The  people  of  Bristol  evidently 
appreciate  the  transit  facilities  offered  by 
the  tramways.  In  1900,  when  only  parts  of 
the  system  were  worked  electrically,  27 
million  passengers  were  carried,  whilst  in 
1901,  when  the  system  was  completed,  37 
million  passengers  were  carried. 

This  estate,  which  extends 

‘sHsSdSS?1  over  s°me  s-000  acres'  yieldit>g 

a  rental  computed  at  about 
11,000/.  per  annum,  is  offered  for  sale  by 
private  treaty.  It  comprises  a  natural  park 
of  1,000  acres,  famed  for  its  indigenous  breed 
of  wild  white  cattle — a  stock  that  is 
descended  from  the  primeval  herds  of  Need- 
wood  Forest — the  ruins  of  Chartley  Castle, 
and  Chartley  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Shirleys, 
Earls  Ferrers.  The  Hall,  a  moated  house 
after  the  Domestic  Gothic  style,  contains  a 
room  which  had  been  a  prison-lodging  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  much  of  the 
house  has  been  consumed  by  fire  on  two 
occasions  since  that  time.  On  an  eminence 
close  by  stand  the  remains,  consisting  of 
two  ivy- covered  round  towers  surrounded  by 
yew  trees,  of  the  Castle,  which  Randolph  de 
Blundeville,  fourth  Earl  of  Chester,  built  in 
1229  upon  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 
Earl  Randolph  died  s p.,  his  sister  brought 
the  Staffordshire  estates  in  marriage  to 
William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  ancestor 
of  John,  who  was  summoned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  Baron  Ferrers  of  Chartley  in  1299, 
of  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  K.G.,  who  fell  on 
Bosworth  Field,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Shirley, 
Baron  Ferrers,  who  in  1711  was  advanced 
Viscount  Tamworth  and  Earl  Ferrers.  The 
Castle,  which  Robert  de  Ferrers,  eighth  and 
last  Earl  of  Derby,  forfeited  on  his  attainder 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  was  subsequently 
restored  to  that  family.  It  was  replaced,  as 
a  residence,  by  a  house  constructed  mainly 
of  wood  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1781, 
which  formed  the  home  of  the  Earls  of 
Essex  (Devereux).  In  .1615,  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Robert,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  un¬ 
fortunate  favourite,  married  Sir  Henry 
Shirley.  In  the  parish  church  of  Stowe  is 
the  altar  tomb  with  effigies  of  himself  and 
the  two  wives  of  a  later  Walter  Devereux, 
K.G.,  tenth  Baron  Ferrers  and  first  Viscount 
Hereford,  obiit  1558,  who  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  wars  with  France. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY : 

FINAL  NOTES. 

There  are  comparatively  few  examples  in 
the  present  Academy  of  designs  for  public 
buildings  and  competition  drawings. 

No.  1,365.  “Shoreditch  Town  Hall,’’  Old- 
street,  by  Mr.  William  G.  Hunt,  shows  th; 
additions  which  are  being  carried  out  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  older  building,  from  the 
designs  of  the  architect,  who  was  successful  in 
the  open  competition. 

No.  1,367.  “Club  House  for  Halifax  Golf 
Club,’’  by  Messrs.  J.  F.  Walsh  and  G.  Nicholas, 
is  a  picturesque  design  shown  in  a  clever 
drawing  of  a  building  raised  on  a  terrace, 
with  a  pleasant  and  not  extravagant  formal 
garden  treatment. 

No.  1,368.  “New  Police  Station  in  Hyde 
Park,”  by  Mr.  John  D.  Butler,  is  almost 
domestic  in  treatment,  following  what  one 
may  call  the  old  Kensington  type,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  many  police  stations 
which  are  being  erected  in  London  from  this 
architect’s  designs. 


No.i  ,371.  “  Public  Library,  Holbeck,  Leeds.” 
First  premiafed  design  by  Mr.  William 
Bakewell,  is  a  good  modern  type  of  design  in 
which  utility  is  combined  with  art  withou 
extravagance. 

No.  1,372.  “  New  Gaiety  Theatre  and  Re¬ 
staurant,”  Strand,  by  Messrs.  Ernest  Runtz  & 
Co.,  differs  considerably  from  the  design  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  authors  in  the  abortive  competi¬ 
tion  promoted  by  the  London  County  Council, 
and  evidently  owes  much  of  its  difference  from 
the  former  design  to  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw.  Some  good  points  of  the 
original  design  have  vanished,  and  which  is  the 
better  of  the  two  is  a  matter  of  taste  on  which 
there  is  room  for  a  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion. 

No.  1,373.  “  New  Banking  Premises,” 
Sunderland,  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Brierley,  is  an 
example  of  the  usually  accepted  mode  in  bank 
design,  solid  and  respectable  in  its  classicality. 

No.  1,378.  “  Design  for  Font  and  Decora¬ 
tion,”  by  Mr.  George  J.  J.  Lacy,  is  one  of  the 
lesser  examplesof  ecclesiastical  design  shown  in 
a  coloured  drawing,  in  which  the  feeling  of 
fifteenth  century  Gothic  work  is  cleverly 
amalgamated  with  that  of  the  new  art. 

No.  1,385.  “  New  Head  Offices  for  Elder, 
Dempster,  &  Co.,  Liverpool,”  by  Messrs. 
Briggs  &  Wolstenholme,  is  an  example  of 
commercial  architecture,  ornate  and  somewhat 
pretentious. 

No.  1.404.  “The  Shannon  Factory,  Dalston,” 
by  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  successful  artistic  treatment  of  a  factory 
which,  without  extravagance,  elevates  a  purely 
utilitarian  structure  from  the  domain  of  mere 
building  to  the  level  of  architecture. 

No.  1,420.  “  Design  for  a  Public  School,"  by 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Hide,  is  the  Royal  Academy 
Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship  design 
for  1899,  which,  though  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  an  architect  R.A.,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
so  successful  as  bygone  treatments  of  a  similar 
subject  in  the  annals  of  the  R.A.  Gold  Medal. 

No.  1,423.  “St.  Paul’s  School  for  Girls — the 
Central  Hall,”  by  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  is  an 
interior  view  of  which  the  chief  feature  is  a 
large  elliptical  ceiling,  richly  decorated. 

No.  1,427.  “  Design  for  Manchester  Fire 
Station,”  by  Messrs.  Lanchester,  Stewart,  & 
Rickards,  is  one  of  the  few  competition  designs 
exhibited,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  which  these  architects  have 
produced. 

No.  1,437.  “Business  Premises,  Bombay," 
by  Messrs.  John  Cash  &  M.  S.  Hack,  is  a  some¬ 
what  original  design  with  a  clearly  indicated 
Spanish  feeling  in  the  detail,  and  gains  much 
in  effect  from  the  deep  arcades  and  loggia 
which  the  climate  justifies,  and  we  might  say 
necessitates. 

No.  1,448.  “  Detail  of  the  Central  Electric 
Supply  Company’s  Power  Station,  Grove-road," 
by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Peach,  is  another  example  of 
artistic  factory  treatment  with  a  bold  attempt 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  tall  chimney 
de>ign  sought  in  this  instance  by  dressing  up 
with  architectural  detail  of  a  purely  extraneous 
character. 

No.  1,462.  “Liberal  Club,  New  Ferry, 
Cheshire,”  by  Mr.  John  J.  Talbot,  is  a  simple 
and  quite  satisfactory  instance  of  eighteenth 
century  treatment  —  picturesque  without  ex¬ 
travagance. 

No.  1.476.  “School  of  Domestic  Training, 
Colwall,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Catterall,  is 
remarkable  for  its  picturesque  grouping,  and 
also,  in  common  with  other  victims,  for  its 
position  as  a  delicate  drawing  on  the  skirting. 

No.  1,482.  “A  Design  for  the  Hereford 
Municipal  Buildings,"  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Milner 
Allen,  is  refined,  dignified,  and  scholarly. 

No.  1,484.  “  Clare  House,  Beckenham,  Kent,” 
by  Messrs.  Karslake  &  Forrester,”  appears  to 
be  a  school  house  of  the  private-public  kind, 
noticeable  in  design  for  its  picturesque  and 
quaintly  irregular  grouping. 

No.  1,502.  “Electric  Station,  &c.,  on  the 
Severn,”  by  Mr.  George  Hornblower,  is  another 
example  of  an  artistic  factory  in  which  advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  a  situation  on  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  stream,  by  which,  combined  with  clever 
grouping  and  good  proportion,  an  architectural 
effect  is  produced,  without  the  employment  of 
other  than  strictly  utilitarian  detail. 

No.  1,505.  “The  ‘Lord  Nelson,’  Ewell,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  is  a  clever  resuscitation 
of  the  old  world  wayside  country  public-house. 

No.  1,519.  “Queen’s  Memorial,  Spring- 
gardens  Approach,”  by  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  is  a 
good  drawing  of  one  of  the  best  parts  of  this 
architect’s  design. 
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No.  1,527.  “  Extension  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
London,"  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Cole,  is  an  interior 
view  showing  maintenance  of  the  character  to 
be  seen  in  the  detail  of  the  former  work. 

No.  1,530.  “  Reformed  Church,  Rorschach, 
Switzerland,”  by  Mr.  Alex.  Koch,  is  an  ornate 
example  of  modern  Continental  Gothic. 

No.  1,548.  “West  Riding  Union  Bank, 
Park-road,  Leeds,”  by  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Dodg- 
shun,  departs  from  the  usual  treatment  of  bank 
buildings,  certainly  without  success,  owing 
to  over-ornamentation  and  unhappy  propor¬ 
tion. 

No.  1,555.  “ New  Offices  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,”  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Oswald  &  Sons,  is 
an  extravagantly  florid  design,  which  would 
very  probably  look  better  in  execution  than  in 
the  drawing. 

No.  1,556.  “  Consumption  Sanatorium,  Dela- 
mere  Forest,  Cheshire :  View  of  Main 
Building,”  by  Mr.  W.  Cecil  Hardisty,  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  avoid  the  monotony  usual 
in  hospital  buildings  and  to  produce  an  artistic 
effect. 

No.  1,559.  “  Four  Houses  and  Shops,  High- 
street,  Oxford,”  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Warren,  is  a 
clever  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  shop 
design. 

No.  1,567.  “  Covered  Market  and  Corn  Ex¬ 
change,  Hull,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hirst,  is 
modern,  sensible,  and  admirable,  good  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  free  from  extravagance  in  detail. 

No.  1,568.  “  Restaurant  and  Club,  Stratford,” 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Russell,  is  a  clever  design  for  a 
street  frontage,  full  of  originality  and  interest. 

No.  1,572.  “  Design  for  Hereford  Municipal 
Buildings,”  by  Messrs.  Cranfield  &  Potter,  is  a 
good  design  for  a  front  elevation. 

No.  1,576.  “  Design  for  Burnley  Technical 
Institute,”  by  Mr.  William  H.  Thorp,  is  an 
admirable  design,  well  grouped  and  propor¬ 
tioned,  with  good  detail. 

No.  1,578.  “  Keighley  Library,  Main  En¬ 
trance,”  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  McKewan  &  F. 
Swan,  is  a  clever  piece  of  detail  based  on 
seventeenth-century  work,  and  with  many 
quaint  conceits  justified  by  the  particular 
period  selected. 

No.  1,579.  “  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  country  branch,  Northwood, 
south  block,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler,  is 
another  capital  hospital  design,  showing  two 
wings  placed  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  a  central 
tower. 

No.  1,582.  “  St.  Felix  Schools,  Southwold," 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  is  a  large  school  on 
the  house  system,  the  design  of  which,  al¬ 
though  following  a  simple  type  of  eighteenth- 
century  work,  has  some  eccentric  bits  of 
detail  which  are  not  admirable. 

Interspersed  amongst  the  architectural  draw¬ 
ings  are,  as  usual,  a  number  of  designs  of 
stained  glass,  as  to  which  one  can  never  be 
quite  sure  that  the  coloured  drawing  repre¬ 
sents  with  even  an  approximate  accuracy  the 
effect  of  the  finished  work. 

Nos.  1,393  and  1,400  are  designs  for  re¬ 
spectively  the  east  window  and  the  west 
window  of  Christ  Church,  Waterloo,  Liverpool, 
by  Messrs.  Shrigley  &  Hunt,  and  are  large  and 
rich  examples,  containing  many  figures  and 
canopy  work  in  which  is  much  white  glass  in 
perpendicular  tracery  windows. 

No.  1,397.  “  Design  tor  Stained  Glass,”  by 
Mr.  George  Parlby,  is  an  instance  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  treatment  of  pictorial  character 
in  one  semicircular  headed  light,  and  is  hung 
next  to 

No.  1,395.  “  Design  for  a  Child's  Memorial 
Window,”  by  Mr.  Wm.  Aikman,  in  a  three- 
light  decorated  tracery  window,  which  is  filled 
with  glass  of  a  modern  type,  in  which  much  is 
made  of  the  forms  enclosed  by  the  lead  cames. 
The  examples  of  stained  glass  design  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  varied  standpoints  from  which 
a  window  can  be  treated.  Thus,  in 

No.  1,455.  “  Design  for  Stained  Glass,”  by 
Mr  William  Glasby,  we  have  an  example  of 
a  mosaic  type  of  treatment,  whilst  in 

No.  1,464.  “  Design  for  Window,  Morley 
Town  Hall,  Yorks,”  by  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Wat¬ 
kins,  we  are  shown  an  instance  of  the  grisaille 
method  of  treatment. 

No.  1,487.  “  St.  Lawrence  :  Design  for 
Stained  Glass,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Hancock,  shows 
the  figure  of  the  saint  with  canopy  work 
around,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  fine  colour 
in  the  figure,  combined  with  much  white  glass 
in  the  canopy.  Quite  near  to  this  is 

No.  1,494.  “  Design  for  Painted  Glass  Win¬ 
dow,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gascoyne,  an  example 
of  painted  glass  commemorating  the  legend  of 


Perseus,  quite  an  antithesis  both  in  subject  and 
treatment  to  the  last. 

No.  1,496.  Another  “  Design  for  Stained 
Glass,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gascoyne,  shows  a 
figure  of  St.  Hugh  treated  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  manner. 

No.  1,520.  Another  of  Mr.  Gascoyne’s  works 
is  a  “  Design  for  Memorial  Window,"  which 
has  the  “  Ecce  Homo  "  for  the  subject,  and 

No.  1,521.  Design  for  leaded  glass  mosaic, 
also  by  Mr.  Gascoyne,  is  a  secular  subject, 
“  Gather  Ye  Rosebuds  ”  ;  both  of  these  last 
may  be  correctly  describecj  as  examples  of 
glass  mosaic  of  modern  type. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers  was  held  in 
the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Museum,  Bristol,  on 
Thursday,  July  10,  Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom,  C.E., 
of  Bristol,  President,  in  the  chair 

Tramways. 

Following  the  Presidential  address,  and  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Yabbicom  on  “Twenty-five 
Years  of  Municipal  work  in  Bristol,”  reported 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Builder , 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  C.E.,  City  Engineer  of 
Sheffield,  contributed  a  paper  on  “  The  Wear 
and  Maintenance  of  Tramways.”  He  said  that 
for  some  time  observations  had  been  made  of 
the  wear  of  the  permanent  way  of  the  Sheffield 
tramways,  and  the  broad  results  were  as 
follows  : — Length  of  tramways  authorised  was 
eighty-nine  miles  of  single  track,  of  which,  up 
to  March  25  last,  fifty  miles  had  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  rails  were  of  girder  type,  7^  in. 
wide  on  the  flange,  and  7  in.  deep.  The  weight 
was  108  lbs.  to  the  yard.  Up  to  the  present  the 
rails  had  been  rolled  in  3o-ft.  lengths,  but  the 
most  recent  order  provided  for  a  length  of 
45  ft.  The  width  of  tread  was  ij  a  in.,  and  the 
depth  of  groove  was  T£in.  There  was  a 
clearance  of  X7S  in.  between  the  lowest  point  of 
the  wheel-flange  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove, 
and  it  was  considered  that  when  the  rails  had 
worn  sufficiently  to  enable  the  flange  to  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  then  their  life  would 
be  at  an  end.  Before  this  could  happen  a 
sectional  area  of  0706  in.  of  steel  must  be 
worn  away.  Observations  had  from  time  to 
time  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  wear 
upon  the  rails,  and  the  results  showed  that  the 
wear  was  regulated  more  by  the  gradient  than 
by  the  number  of  journeys,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  the  action  of  the  brakes  was  far 
more  destructive  than  the  uphill  traction.  The 
reduction  of  depth  of  groove  varied  from 
0-03  in.  to  0-25  in. 

So  far  as  permanent  way  was  concerned,  the 
points  and  crossings  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
matters  most  in  need  of  improvement. 
Several  types  had  been  put  down  in  Sheffield, 
mostly  of  British  make,  but  as  an  experiment 
some  American  points  had  also  been  tried.  In 
these  a  special  metal  was  introduced  for  the 
parts  subject  to  the  greatest  wear.  It  was 
more  difficult  to  give  data  as  to  the  wear  of 
points  and  crossings  than  as  to  the  wear  of 
rails,  because  the  conditions  under  which  the 
points  were  used  vary  in  nearly  every  case. 
Various  forms  of  pavement  had  been  laid, 
including  granite,  wood  and  gritstone  setts,  a 
Scotch  Basalt  or  Whinstone,  and  also  tar 
macadam  with  a  single  row  of  setts  adjoining 
each  rail.  Several  miles  of  the  latter  paving 
were  laid,  largely  as  an  experiment,  and  the 
experience  has  been  such  that  a  repetition  was 
improbable  ;  in  fact,  a  long  length  of  track  on 
one  of  the  main  suburban  roads  had  worn  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  now  proposed  to  replace  the 
tar  macadam  track  with  setts.  Records  had 
been  kept  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
renewals,  and  these  have  been  reduced  to  an 
average  cost  per  mile  per  year  for  each  type  of 
paving.  The  figures  for  average  cost  of 
maintenance  (not  renewal)  per  mile  per 
annum,  single  track,  were  :  granite,  19/.  13s.  6d.; 
granite  paved  tracks,  macadam  sides,  47/.  9s.  6d. ; 
gritstone,  49/.  ns.;  wood  paving,  54/.  8s.  3d.; 
tar  macadam,  hit-and-miss  setts  against  rails, 
64/.  13s.  3d. 

Mr.  Paton,  Plymouth,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wike.  He  said  electric  traction 
was  comparatively  new,  and  he  doubted  very 
much  if  in  any  town  sufficient  experience  had 
been  obtained  to  guide  local  authorities  as  to 
the  exact  amount  to  be  put  aside  for  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Brodie,  Liverpool,  in  seconding  the  vote 
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of  thanks,  warned  engineers  against  skimping 
maintenance  and  depreciation  charges.  In 
Liverpool  they  put  in  everything  done  every 
year  as  maintenance,  and  a  minimum  of 
30,000/.  a  year  over  and  above  that  for  de¬ 
preciation. 

Mr.  Mawbey  (Leicester),  Mr.  White  (Hull),' 
Mr.  Yates  (Waterloo),  and  Mr.  Collins  (Nor¬ 
wich),  took  part  in  a  short  discussion,  and  the 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed. 

Underground  Conveniences. 

Mr.  J.  Rush  Dixon,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  Shoreditch,  then  read  a  paper  on 
“  Underground  Conveniences.”  He  said  it  would 
be  generally  admitted  that  these  underground 
structures  were  a  great  sanitary  acquisition 
and  improvement  over  the  older-fashioned 
wood  or  cast-iron  above-ground  kiosks,  which 
were  more  or  less  unbecoming,  and  were  such 
an  obstruction  in  busy  thoroughfares,  besides 
having  proved  themselves  to  be  favourite 
resorts  of  pickpockets  when  not  under  the 
immediate  surveillance  of  an  attendant.  The 
proportionate  requirements  of  the  female  sex 
were  hardly  recognised  hitherto,  as  evidenced 
by  their  reticence  when  provision  was  first 
made  for  them,  but  that  had  now  given  way 
to  such  appreciable  usage  that  the  women’s 
sections  were  now  almost  as  largely  patronised 
as  the  portions  arranged  for  men.  In  his 
opinion,  a  perfectly  ventilated  convenience 
was  something  which  had  yet  to  be  attained. 
Their  position  underground  accounted  princi¬ 
pally  for  this,  of  course,  and  the  condition  was 
not  assisted  by  the  ever-varying  humours  of 
our  climate.  A  humid  outside  atmosphere 
had  such  an  effect  inside  many  of  the  con¬ 
veniences  in  London  that  they  become  posi¬ 
tively  offensive,  and  no  amount  of  swilling-out 
with  scented  deodorants  could  keep  down  the 
bad  smell.  The  usual  methods  of  inducing  a 
constant  current  were  by  arranging  for  wall- 
openings  to  be  left  where  possible  all  round 
the  interior  just  under  the  roof,  which  space 
was  continued  in  the  form  of  a  grated  duct  to 
communicate  with  the  surface  above.  Given 
a  proper  disposition  of  the  stairways  this 
arrangement  was  about  the  best  that  had  yet 
been  devised.  Fair  results  were  in  some  cases 
got  by  ventilating  columns  with  large  perforated 
bases  being  placed  on  the  roof.  Automatic 
water-driven  fans  were  also  largely  used,  and 
these  certainly  displace  the  air  surrounding 
them  and  assist  in  establishing  a  current.  The 
water  was  further  utilised  by  connexion  to 
flushing  cisterns.  That  the  provisions  of  these 
structures  would,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
be  a  convenience  for  the  general  public  was 
sometimes  made  a  subservient  factor  by  their 
representative  Councillors,  the  question  they 
mainly  consider  being  whether  such  a  place 
would  be  a  source  of  profit  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  administration,  and 
annual  charge  of  repayment  and  interest  where 
a  loan  had  to  be  taken  up.  But  even  allowing 
for  these  and  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  valu¬ 
able  property  was  gradually  being  redeemed, 
the  receipts  from  conveniences  in  an  average 
busy  district  sometimes  prove  them  to  be 
fairly  remunerative  institutions  ;  indeed,  some 
of  the  best-known  sanitary  engineering  firms 
were  disposed  to  construct  and  undertake  their 
up-keep  and  working  in  certain  selected 
places,  and  to  pay  to  the  respective  Local 
Authorities  an  annual  sum  for  the  privilege, 
thus  ensuring  no  loss  for  the  rates  to  bear. 
The  practice  was,  of  course,  to  be  deprecated, 
and  in  any  case  they  should  try  to  impress  on 
their  employers  that  these  structures  were  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  public  rather  than  mere 
profit-earning  institutions. 

Mr.  Nettleton,  Weston-super-Mare,  said  the 
lavatory  accommodation  at  Weston  was  inade¬ 
quate,  but  with  underground  conveniences 
they  had  the  difficulty  of  having  the  surface 
water  within  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  the  surface,  and 
not  having  sewers  sufficiently  deep.  One  firm 
had  offered  to  supply  an  apparatus  for  raising 
the  sewage  of  one  of  these  conveniences  about 
5  ft.  for  200/. 

Mr.  W.  Weaver,  Kensington,  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks,  considered  that  these  under¬ 
ground  conveniences,  like  most  sanitary  works, 
were  likely  to  be  overdone.  Underground 
conveniences  were  started  as  an  economical 
and  paying  venture,  and  in  many  busy 
thoroughfares  of  London  they  formed  a  profit¬ 
able  item  to  the  ratepayers.  But  suburban 
districts,  imitative  of  their  brethren  in  the  more 
central  districts,  had  gone  in  lavishly  for  these 
conveniences  in  districts  where  the  revenue 
could  not  recoup  the  outlay,  and  it  behoved  the 
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jl  authorities  to  see  that  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
ji  these  conveniences  they  did  not  put  2d.  or  3d. 
1  on  the  rates. 

|!  Mr.  Winter,  Hampstead,  said  he  did  not 
|  agree  that  thirty  years  was  an  unreasonable 
ij  period  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
1  sanction  a  loan  for  such  purposes.  He  had 
i  provided  a  free  water-closet  for  poor  persons, 
and  there  had  been  little  trouble  with  them, 
and  very  little  abuse.  In  small  districts,  where 
[expense  was  a  consideration,  considerable 
'saving  might  be  effected  by  using  more  con¬ 
crete  and  less  brickwork.  In  fact,  concrete 
; altogether,  faced  with  Doulton  concrete  tile, 
was  fairly  pleasing  to  look  at,  and  much 
;  cheaper  than  a  construction  of  14  in.  or  18  in. 
lof  brickwork. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  Norwich,  said  there  seemed 
to  be  a  charm  in  these  underground  conveni¬ 
ences  to  some  people.  He  thought  that  an 
overground  convenience,  architecturally  treated, 
need  not  be  an  eyesore,  and  could  be  provided 
at  a  much  smaller  cost. 

Mr.  J.  Lemon,  Southampton,  entered  his  pro¬ 
test  against  the  Council  of  Shoreditch  and 
:other  places  in  London  charging  a  poor 
!woman  a  halfpenny  for  the  use  of  a  urinette, 
when  no  charge  was  made  to  a  man.  Was  it 
(not  time  that  they  had  ladies  on  Town  and 
iDistrict  Councils  to  enable  them  to  legislate 
lagainst  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
i  Mr.  W.  Nisbet  Blair,  St.  Pancras,  mentioned 
ithat  in  St.  Pancras  he  had  proved  that  it  was 
:more  economical  to  rent  a  small  shop  than  to 
build  one  of  these  underground  conveniences. 
(On  the  one  side  there  was  an  entrance  for  men 
Iwith  a  small  tobacco  store,  and  on  the  other 
jside  an  entrance  for  women  to  a  small  store  of 
women’s  fancy  articles  or  sweets.  He  ad- 
imitted  that  the  system  of  underground  con- 
rveniences  was  being  ridiculously  overdone. 
An  abuse  of  the  free  closet  which  he  might 
mention  was  the  use  of  the  water  spray  by 
(women  selling  flowers  in  the  streets  to  revive 
their  blooms. 

1  Mr.  Lacey,  Oswestry,  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  conveniences  constructed  above  ground 
were  much  cheaper  than  below  ground.  He 
:had  just  constructed  a  convenience  with  stone 
butside  and  bricks  inside,  containing  five 
(circular  backed  urinals  and  three  water-closets, 
(which  worked  out  at  a  cost  per  cube  foot  of 
lis.  lid. 

!  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  Cardiff,  thought  there  was 
|a  good  deal  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blair, 
land  he  had  started  to  look  out  for  suitable 
premises  in  Cardiff.  He  thought  with  a 
tobacco-store  on  one  side  and  a  sweet  shop  on 
the  other,  ladies  would  have  less  objection  to 
entering  than  they  had  the  present  under¬ 
ground  conveniences. 

I  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Leicester,  mentioned 
ithat  they  had  put  up  a  small  place  opposite  the 
Town  Hall  which  had  proved  a  great  boon  to 
females. 

Mr.  Brodie,  Liverpool,  said  they  had  tried  a 
similar  thing  in  Liverpool  and  it  had  not  proved 
a  success.  Then  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
paying  away  in  rent  what  they  were  saving  in 
capital  expenditure. 

Mr.  Dixon,  in  replying  to  the  discussion, 
said  they  had  not  built  conveniences  in  Shore¬ 
ditch  until  they  had  received  petitions  asking 
for  such  conveniences  to  be  provided.  The 
icost  was  something  like  3s.  per  cube  foot. 

Continuous  Scivage  Filters. 

Mr.  F.  Wallis  Stoddart,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  then 
read  a  paper  entitled  “  Some  Points  in 
the  Construction  of  the  Continuous  Sewage 
Filter.”  He  said  that  during  the  past 
two  years  a  considerable  number  of 
continuous  filters  had  been  erected,  and 
as  the  actual  construction  had  in  all  cases 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  several  engineers 
concerned,  a  large  body  of  experience  had 
accumulated  with  regard  to  the  original  form 
of  the  filter,  and  to  such  modifications  as  had 
suggested  themselves  in  practice.  The  main 
principle  underlying  this  type  of  filter  was  the 
preservation  of  the  interstices  of  the  filter  as 
air  spaces  in  the  freest  possible  communication 
with  the  external  atmosphere.  There  was 
evidence  of  some  weight  to  show  that  the  ven¬ 
tilating  currents  essential  for  providing  the 
necessary  supply  of  oxygen  follow  closely  the 
course  of  the  liquid  applied  to  the  filter,  and 
that  the  vertical  continuity  of  the  air  spaces 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  horizontal  ; 
from  which  it  followed  that  there  must  be  no 
hindrance  to  the  access  of  air  to  the  surface 
and  base  of  the  filter.  Experience  proved, 
indeed,  that  whilst  no  appreciable  difference 


could  be  detected  in  practice  between  a  filter 
wholly  open  at  the  sides,  and  one  so  enclosed 
as  to  leave  the  base  only  in  communication 
with  the  air,  complete  closure  of  the  sides  and 
base  of  the  filter  (with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  an  outlet  for  the  effluent)  resulted  in  a  total 
cessation  of  its  oxidising  action.  This  apparatus 
was  fully  described  by  their  President  at  last 
year’s  conference,  but  in  order  to  correct  a 
widespread  error  in  its  mode  of  application,  it 
was  necessary  to  recall  that  it  consisted  of  a 
number  of  narrow  gutters  inserted  at  both 
ends  into  specially  designed  channels  which 
both  feed  and  supply  them.  The  whole  of  this 
system  must  be  laid  perfectly  level,  no  fall 
whatever  in  the  supply  channels  being  re¬ 
quired.  The  escape  of  liquid  from  the  distri¬ 
butors  was  so  free  and  unimpeded  that  with 
the  maximum  flow  along  the  channels  no 
measurable  rise  in  level  was  apparent.  There 
were  two  matters  connected  with  the  use 
rather  than  the  construction  of  this  filter  which 
might  be  usefully  mentioned.  It  was  surpris¬ 
ingly  rare  to  find  sewage  works  with  an 
efficient  means  of  gauging  the  flow,  and  the 
trifling  display  made  by  the  drops  of  liquid 
falling  from  the  points  of  the  distributor  was 
so  deceptive  that  these  filters  were  commonly, 
though  unintentionally,  much  overworked.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  one  drop  per 
second  from  each  point  was  equivalent  to  a 
flow  of  twenty-two  gallons  per  hour  per  square 
yard,  the  full  dose  for  a  3  ft.  filter  ;  and  that, 
assuming  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  points 
was  working,  each  should  deliver  only  four 
drops  per  second.  It  was  almost  impossible 
without  direct  measurement  to  persuade  the 
inexperienced  observer  that  the  total  flow  was 
so  considerable.  Secondly,  it  had  been  pointed 
out  elsewhere  that  a  dilute  tank  effluent  was 
more  amenable  to  treatment  than  a  strong  one, 
because  the  additional  water  provided  means 
of  applying  more  dissolved  oxygen  to  the 
oxidisable  impurities.  In  many  localities  there 
must  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  more  or  less 
polluted  and  useless  subsoil  water,  the  removal 
of  which  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings 
would  add  to  their  healthiness,  and  which  at 
small  expense  could  be  brought  into  the  works 
and  there  added  to  the  tank  effluent  before  its 
application  to  the  filter.  By  thus  increasing 
the  total  volume  to  about  fifty  gallons  per  head 
of  population,  the  oxidation  of  the  organic 
impurities  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  Leeds,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Stoddart  for  his  paper.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Stoddart  was  so  impressed 
with  the  proper  aeration  of  the  bottom  portion 
of  the  filter.  The  method  of  filtration  adopted 
in  some  places  was  to  have  a  perforated 
bottom.  It  appeared  to  him  in  that  way  a 
more  perfect  aeration  was  obtained  than  in  the 
construction  shown  in  this  filter.  Mr.  Stoddart 
gave  a  flow  of  million  gallons  of  sewage 
per  acre  in  twenty-four  hours  for  a  3-ft.  filter. 
He  had  never  seen  a  filter  working  at  that  rate 
which  was  only  3  ft.  deep.  Mr.  Stoddart  had 
told  him  that  the  cost  of  the  filter  varied  from 
10s.  to  20s.  per  square  yard,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  filter.  The  cost  was  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  item,  and  could  only  be  justified  by 
obtaining  results  superior  to  results  obtained  in 
other  ways.  If,  however,  Mr.  Stoddart  could 
guarantee  an  efficiency  of  2  to  2i  million 
gallons  of  sewage  per  acre,  they  would  not 
quarrel  about  the  price. 

Mr.  Lacey,  Oswestry,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks.  He  said  every  one  who  had  to  do 
with  bacterial  treatment  would  welcome  any 
light  on  the  subject,  because  there  were  many 
difficulties  to  be  faced.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Stoddart  that  a  filter  composed  of  j-in. 
clinker  became  ineffective  in  seven  months. 
His  beds  were  composed  of  cinders  of  from 
5  in.  to  14  in.,  and  they  did  not  find  them 
become  ineffective  in  so  short  a  time  as  seven 
months.  There  was  no  doubt  with  this  type 
of  filter  there  must  be  plenty  of  aeration. 

Mr.  MacBrair,  Lincoln,  said  he  had  seen  the 
filter  at  work  that  morning,  and  must  confess 
that  the  effluent  was  hardly  of  that  purity  they 
had  hoped  and  expected  to  see. 

Mr.  Hall,  Cheltenham,  said  he  found  with 
somewhat  similar  treatment  they  had  to  put 
the  effluent  over  land.  He  should  not  consider 
any  effluent  he  had  seen  from  a  continuous  filter 
fit  to  go  into  a  stream. 

Mr.  Cotterell,  Bristol,  said  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  amount  of  attention  to  detail 
given  by  Mr.  Stoddart  to  the  production  of  a 
better  form  of  filter  than  what  formerly  existed. 
The  form  of  distributor  used  made  the  filter 
work  over  its  whole  area  and  depth,  and  the 


method  of  passing  the  liquid  drop  by  drop  gave 
a  larger  amount  of  purification  per  square  yard 
by  this  method  than  by  any  other  means  he 
knew  of. 

Mr.  Stoddart,  in  reply,  said  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  perforated  bottom  suggested  by  Mr. 
Silcock  was  the  expense  of  construction.  With 
regard  to  the  rate  of  flow  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dealing  with  the  quantity  he  had  stated. 
As  regarded  the  closing  up  of  a  continuous 
filter  as  compared  with  a  contact  bed,  he 
thought  the  advantage  lay  with  the  filter, 
because  the  constant  and  copious  flow  tended 
to  clear  away  the  intercepting  solids. 

Mr.  Lacey  asked  the  average  chemical 
purification. 

Mr.  Stoddart  said  it  was  70  per  cent,  on  the 
tank  effluent.  In  reply  to  Mr.  MacBrair,  he 
might  say  that  the  effluent  from  any  continuous 
filter  always  contained  suspended  solids,  other¬ 
wise  the  filter  was  not  sufficiently  open  to  effect 
aeration  ;  but  they  were  readily  separated  by  a 
catch-pit.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hall,  he  might  say 
he  preferred  a  catch-pit  to  passing  the  effluent 
over  land,  though  the  effect  of  vegetation  was 
exceptionally  good. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  proceedings  were  resumed  in  the  Lec¬ 
ture  Theatre  of  the  Museum  on  Friday,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Yabbicom,  C.E.,  in  the  chair. 

Motor  Vehicles. 

Mr.  E.  Manville,  M.Inst.C.E.,  said  that  there 
were  great  possibilities  for  the  self-propelled 
vehicle  in  connexion  with  borough  and  county 
work  few  would  deny,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  full  extent  of  the  numerous  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  could  be  put  was  fully 
realised  at  the  present  moment,  for,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  but  few  really  serious  attempts  had  so 
far  been  made  to  utilise  the  new  form  of  loco¬ 
motion  in  this  direction.  Up  to  the  present 
some  of  the  more  enlightened  local  authorities 
had  organised  services  for  street  watering  and 
dust  collection  by  means  of  motor  vehicles, 
and,  moreover,  some  attempt  had  been  made 
in  one  or  two  cities  to  employ  the  motor  in 
connexion  with  fire-brigade  work.  The  scope 
of  the  automobile  was  so  far-reaching  that 
these  experiments  were  comparatively  insigni¬ 
ficant  and  give  but  the  slightest  idea  as  to  the 
great  results  eventually  to  be  secured.  The 
design  and  construction  of  the  self-propelled 
vehicle  had  to-day  reached  a  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  rendered  it  eminently  suited  to  all 
classes  of  work,  and  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  claims  put  forward  on 
its  behalf.  The  main  questions  were  economy 
and  reliability  of  running,  and,  perfected  as  it 
now  was,  the  motor  vehicle  embodied  both 
qualities  to  a  very  marked  degree.  Cars  such 
as  the  Daimler — one  of  the  best  known  existing 
types — for  years  past  had  been  running  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month  at  a  cost  of 
fuel  of  fd.  per  mile.  Good  results,  however, 
were  only  to  be  secured  by  the  employment  of 
a  thoroughly  capable  mechanic.  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made  than  to  commit  to  an 
inexperienced  man  the  charge  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  and  no  doubt  many  had  false  impres¬ 
sions  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  motor 
vehicles  owing  to  the  repairs  that  had  been 
necessitated  by  the  absence  of  intelligent  care 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  whose  duty  it  was 
to  clean  and  adjust  the  somewhat  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  car. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Leicester,  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author.  He  warned  engineers 
against  purchasing  a  cheap  car.  To  have  any¬ 
thing  less  than  8  h.-p.,  and  costing  less  than 
400/.  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  W.  Weaver,  Kensington,  said  he  had  a 
Thorneycroft  steam-propelled  car  for  street 
work  for  five  months.  It  consisted  of  a  tank 
of  600  gallons  with  two  water  distributors 
— one  for  flooding  a  road  and  the  other 
for  fine  distribution.  In  addition,  it  could  be 
fitted  with  a  rotary  brush  or  spiral  india-rubber 
squeegee  for  cleansing  purposes.  It  worked 
all  right  in  washing  and  cleansing  wood  pave¬ 
ment,  and  would  do  140,000  sq.  yds.  an 
hour.  With  two  of  these  vehicles  he  hoped 
to  save  his  entire  staff  of  night  horses  and 
men. 

Mr.  Winter,  Hampstead,  said  he  had  had 
two  Thorneycroft  steam-motors  at  work  for 
nine  months.  They  were  obtained  for  dust 
collection,  but  so  much  time  was  lost  in  collec¬ 
tion  that  they  were  not  economical.  He  had 
since  used  them  for  watering  and  haulage 
purposes,  and  even  allowing  liberally  for 
repairs  and  depreciation  there  was  a  saving 
compared  to  horses. 
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Flooding  in  Bristol. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Steele,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  Deputy 
City  Engineer,  said  the  prevention  of  flooding 
in  Bristol  had  been  a  source  of  anxious  thought 
to  the  City  Council  for  several  years,  and  whilst 
much  had  been  done  to  alleviate  the  danger,  it 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  claimed  that  the  task 
was  completed.  The  Corporation  were  Con¬ 
servators  to  the  Port  and  Harbour  of  Bristol, 
extending  from  Hanham  Mills  on  the  River 
Avon  to  the  mouth  of  such  river  at  King’s 
Road,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles, 
and  thence  down  the  River  Severn  and  the 
Bristol  Channel,  from  King’s  Road  westward 
to  the  islands  called  the  Steep  Holmes  and  the 
Flat  Holmes,  an  additional  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  They  were  also  Conservators 
of  the  rivers  and  brooks  within  the  port,  which 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Docks  Engineer, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Squire,  M.Inst.C.E.  During  the 
last  fourteen  years  the  Council  had  spent  over 
132,000/.  in  works  of  flood  prevention,  so  that 
it  would  be  seen  the  question  had  been  treated 
in  an  earnest  manner  and  with  considerable 
success,  since  the  former  disastrous  effects  of 
heavy  rainfalls  had  been  very  greatly  reduced, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1894  and  1900  very 
small  areas  were  flooded — and  these  by  the 
Cutlers  Mills  brook  and  Boiling  Wells  stream 
— although  the  rainfall  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  in  1882  and  1889,  when  large  and  densely 
populated  areas  were  submerged,  causing 
widespread  loss  and  suffering. 

Mr.  Smith,  Dartmouth,  speaking  as  an  old 
Bristolian,  congratulated  the  city  upon  the 
success  of  the  floods  prevention  works. 

Hospital ,  Ham  Green ,  Bristol. 

Mr.  Herbert  W. Harding,  chief  architectural  and 
engineering  assistant  to  the  City  Engineer,  said 
that  three  years  ago  the  Corporation  of  Bristol 
opened  their  hospital  at  Ham  Green,  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  accommodation  provided 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  extended  city,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
additional  buildings  on  the  same  site.  The 
accommodation  to  be  provided  included  a 
double-decker  pavilion,  observation  pavilion, 
discharging  block,  additional  wing  to  the 
original  administration  building,  water  storage 
tank  and  tower.  The  double-decker  pavilion 
had  been  designed  to  accommodate  fifty  beds, 
and  was  to  be  erected  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
to  the  west  of  the  present  pavilions.  The 
observation  pavilion  accommodated  eight  beds 
and  was  divided  into  two  sections,  for  males 
and  females  respectively,  each  section  being 
isolated  from  the  other  with  separate  entrances 
facing  east  and  west,  and  containing  two  one- 
bed  wards,  13  ft.  by  12  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  one  two- 
bed  ward,  24  ft.  by  13  ft.  by  13  ft.  The  pavilion 
was  intended  for  the  reception  of  cases  re¬ 
quiring  special  observation  to  enable  the 
medical  officer  properly  to  diagnose  a  case 
before  drafting  it  into  the  fever  pavilion. 

Mr.  Harpur,  Cardiff,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author  of  the  paper,  which  was  carried. 

Sea  Mills  Sewage  Disposal  Works. 

Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell  gave  a  description  of 
the  Sea  Mills  sewage  disposal  works.  He 
said  the  works  were  designed  to  replace  a 
sewage  farm  in  another  part  of  the  district 
that  had  become  insufficient,  and  was  badly 
situated.  They  were  also  constructed  to 
treat  the  sewage  from  Stoke  Bishop  that 
formerly  ran  direct  into  the  River  Avon.  The 
works  were  placed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  River  Avon  in  a  narrow  valley 
cut  through  the  dolomitic  conglomerate,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tanks  being  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock,  and  portions  upon  the  alluvial  soil  with 
which  the  bottom  of  the  valley  was  filled. 
They  were  designed  to  accommodate  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  10,000,  the  present  population  being 
nearly  7,000,  and  were  so  arranged  that  ex¬ 
tensions  upon  the  same  lines  might  be 
made  up  to  a  population  of  30,000.  The 
effluent  discharges  by  a  brick  culvert  3  ft.  6  in. 
by  2  ft.  4  in.  internal  dimensions  into  the  tidal 
portion  of  the  River  Avon  at  a  point  below 
low-water  ;  but  the  Local  Government  Board, 
in  giving  their  sanction,  required  the  Barton 
Regis  Rural  District  Council  to  discharge  only 
at  certain  states  of  the  tide,  viz.,  between  high- 
water  and  an  hour  and  a  half  before  low- 
water.  They  stipulated  that  the  sewage  should 
be  capable  of  being  treated  with  chemicals, 
and  after  such  treatment,  together  with  sub¬ 
sidence  in  tanks,  should  be  stored,  except  during 
the  hours  above-stated.  The  works  partake  in 
many  particulars  of  the  usual  features  common 
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to  such  installations,  but  there  were  two 
points  of  interest  to  which  attention  might  be 
drawn.  The  first  was  the  automatic  discharge 
controlled  by  a  clock.  This  clock  was  the  joint 
invention  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Hunt  and  Messrs.  Kemp 
Brothers,  on  suggestions  made  by  himself.  It 
was  designed  upon  the  alarum  principle,  with 
five  faces,  and  was  so  arranged  that  it  actuated 
the  penstock  both  for  opening  and  closing 
twice  in  every  day.  The  hydraulic  accumula¬ 
tor  contained  sufficient  water  for  four  actions 
of  the  penstock.  It  was  charged  each  day  by 
the  attendant,  who,  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
clock  for  the  two  tide-discharges  of  the  day, 
and  who  need  not  trouble  any  more  about  this 
part  of  the  works.  The  periods  of  discharge 
were  adjusted  to  correspond  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  periods  of  the  tide  table. 

The  other  point  of  interest  was  the  scraper 
placed  in  each  septic  tank.  It  ran  upon  iron 
guides  and  was  drawn  to  and  fro  by  a  wire 
rope  passing,  by  means  of  sheaves  at  the  ends 
and  top  of  the  tank,  round  a  drum  driven  by 
belting  from  the  gas-engine.  The  speed  of  the 
scraper  was  a  little  under  2  ft.  per  minute,  and 
the  gearing  of  the  drum  was  so  arranged  that 
the  scraper  could  overwind,  but  immediately  it 
reached  the  end  of  the  tank,  a  weight,  working 
on  a  horizontal  screw,  threw  the  gearing  out 
and  the  scraper  remained  stationary  until  the 
attendant  reversed  the  apparatus. 

The  visits  of  the  members  included  the  Sea 
Mills  sewage  works,  the  electric  power  stations, 
the  destructors,  the  water  company’s  reservoirs 
at  Blagdon,  and  the  new  docks  at  Avonmouth. 
The  meeting  was  in  every  respect  a  complete 
success. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS. 

The  third  summer  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  took  place  on  Saturday  last, 
July  12,  to  Haslemere,  to  inspect  the  very 
picturesque  and  artistic  house,  New  Place, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Methuen,  as 
a  typical  specimen  of  the  work  of  Mr.  C.  F.  A. 
Voysey. 

The  site  of  the  house,  built  on  an  extremely 
steep  hillside,  is  of  many  levels,  and  had  to  be 
made  by  excavation,  and  filling  up,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  a  series  of  very 
beautiful  gardens  and  enclosures,  designed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  house,  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  scheme.  Certainly  the  result  is  entirely 
successful,  possessing  in  its  environment  of  rich 
Surrey  scenery  much  similarity  to  an  Italian 
garden. 

The  house  is  planned  to  give  a  large  entrance 
hall  on  what  may  be  termed  the  upper  ground 
floor,  the  dining-room,  drawing-room,  library, 
and  other  apartments  leading  directly  from  it, 
whilst  the  billiard-room  and  offices  are  below  ; 
and  on  the  first  floor  are  a  series  of  extremely 
well  designed  and  decorated  bedrooms,  carried 
out  very  characteristically  by  Mr.  Voysey,  who 
throughout  the  house  seems  to  have  designed 
not  only  the  great  majority  of  the  articles  of 
furniture,  but  the  carpets  and  hangings  also, 
even  to  the  cast-iron  ventilating  gratings.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
members  to  inspect  a  building  that  has  been 
designed  and  detailed  in  such  a  thorough 
manner.  The  interior  is  so  very  full  of  simple 
well-studied  designs  and  properly-placed  orna¬ 
ment  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space  here  to 
describe  them  all.  The  principal  staircase, 
with  its  long,  slender,  square  balusters  and 
delicate  details  in  mouldings,  &c.,was  much 
admired  ;  the  fireplaces  throughout,  often  of 
very  large  size,  with  polished  brass  and  copper 
grates  and  fenders,  and  with  displays  of  colour 
made  either  by  fire  tiles,  bricks,  or  choice 
marbles,  formed  a  remarkable  serie-i  of  designs  ; 
many  extremely  useful  ideas  in  planning,  and 
the  using  up  of  odd  spaces,  were  carefully 
noticed. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  finished  in  rough 
cast,  either  thinly  plastered  in  the  North  country 
manner,  or  thickly  lime-whited,  and  has  for 
roof  coverings  small  green  slates  graduated 
from  the  ridge  downwards.  Stone  is  used  for 
mullions  without  mouldings,  and  for  the  door 
canopy,  a  very  charming  feature  of  the  garden 
front,  are  the  boldly-projecting  masses  of  the 
building,  and  the  rich  effect  of  the  light  and 
shade  consequent  upon  them.  Leaded  glass  is 
used  for  the  glazing  throughout.  The  mem¬ 
bers  were  entertained  to  tea  in  a  large  garden 
alcove,  by  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  owners,  and 
at  leaving  the  general  opinion  expressed  was 
that  the  entire  place  showed  the  admirable 
result  of  a  building,  with  its  decorations, 


furniture,  gardens,  &c.,  all  dominated  by  the 
individuality  of  one  designer. 

A  little  distance  away  was  inspected  Stoatly 
Hall,  a  very  large  residence  by  Messrs. 
Read  &  Macdonald,  based  as  a  design  upon 
the  smaller  types  of  Sussex  and  Surrey  manor- 
houses.  The  hall,  with  its  gallery  and  lofty 
traceried  windows  and  large  bay,  is  a  very  fine 
apartment.  There  was  much  to  interest 
the  visitors  throughout,  particularly  the 
elaborate  arrangements  of  the  bathrooms 
and  sanitary  fittings,  also  the  very  large 
arrangements  for  heating  the  building  by 
hot  water.  The  entrance  lodge  was  par¬ 
ticularly  picturesque.  The  building  com¬ 
mands  very  fine  views  from  all  its  southern 
windows,  but  the  idea  impressed  upon  the 
visitor  was  that  it  was  much  too  large  for  its 
site.  The  dressings  have  been  carried  out  in 
Monks  Park  Bath  stone,  and  the  walling  in 
Bargate  stone,  from  near  Godaiming.  The 
internal  woodwork  is  entirely  in  walnut. 
Leaving  here,  Mr.  Macdonald  showed  his  own 
residence  to  the  members,  together  with  the 
drawing-room  and  hall,  two  very  charming 
apartments,  and  afterwards  some  more  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural 
Society. — The  annual  Report  of  this  Society 
states  that  the  membership  has  increased 
during  the  past  year,  but  does  not  give  the 
numbers.  The  Report  mentions  that  the 
Council  had  conducted  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  in  June  and  November  (we  presume  this 
means  in  connexion  with  the  Institute  system 
of  examination,  though  it  is  not  so  stated),  and 
it  congratulates  one  of  their  Associate  mem¬ 
bers,  Mr.  Sydney  Greenslade,  on  having 
obtained  the  Godwin  Bursary  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects.  Attached  to  the  report  are  con¬ 
densed  reports  of  papers  read  during  the 
session — by  Mr.  C.  J.  Tait,  on  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Dwelling-house;”  Mr.  Ranson 
Pickard,  on  “Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Sanita¬ 
tion;''  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Parker,  on  “Building 
By-laws  ’’  ;  and  Mr.  F,  W.  Meyer,  on  “  Garden 
Design.” 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Archeo¬ 
logical  and  Architectural  Association. — 
The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Archaeo¬ 
logical  and  Architectural  Association  visited  on 
the  nth  inst.  the  fine  old  Abbey  Church,  St. 
Mary’s,  Old  Malton.  Here  Canon  Greenwell 
acted  as  cicerone,  and  gave  a  description  of 
the  edifice.  The  church  is  really  a  fragment 
of  a  once  glorious  minster,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
history  it  stands  alone  as  the  only  church  in 
this  country  founded  by  a  purely  English 
order — the  Gilbertines — in  which  public  wor¬ 
ship  continues  to  be  offered.  The  Priory  was 
founded  by  Eustace  Fitzjohn  in  1150,  and  it 
was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Gilbertine 
houses.  The  Order  was  a  hermaphrodite  one, 
consisting  of  canons  and  ministers,  but  it  has 
always  been  a  much-disputed  point  amongst 
archaeologists  whether  the  Priory  at  Old 
Malton  ever  accommodated  nuns  or  not. 
The  church  and  monastic  buildings  went  to 
partial  decay  after  the  Dissolution,  and  in  1636 
the  main  central  tower  was  taken  down.  The 
present  remains  are  most  interesting  and 
beautiful,  and,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  patron  of  the  living  and  lay 
rector,  are  in  excellent  preservation.  Canon 
Greenwell  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  fine 
features  of  the  great  western  doorway — said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Norman  work  extant — the  remarkable  carvings 
and  “  inverted”  inscriptions  of  the  columns  in 
the  church,  and  the  remains  of  old  Norman 
work  in  the  remaining  aisle.  A  passing  look  at 
the  adjacent  Abbey  residence,  and  the  visitors 
then  drove  off  to  Appleton-le-Street,  where  the 
ancient  church  of  All  Saints  was  examined. 
Here  are  some  rare  old  carvings  and  monu¬ 
mental  figures,  and  also  a  fine  late  pre-Conquest 
tower.  From  Appleton  to  Barton,  where  the 
restored  Norman  church  and  ancient  font  (in 
the  churchyard,  by  the  way)  were  examined. 
Slingsby  Castle  ruins  (the  old  home  of  the 
De  Mowbrays),  dating  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  ;  the  village  green  and  maypole 
(one  of  only  five  remaining  in  Yorkshire)  ;  and 
then  on  to  Hovingham,  where  a  halt  for 
luncheon  was  called.  Sir  Wm.  Worsley’s  fine 
old  mansion,  Hovingham  Hall,  with  its  re- 
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iarkable  riding  school,  the  church,  the  spa. 
id  the  park  were  in  turn  inspected,  and  then 
>e  party  returned  to  Mahon,  dined  together, 
id  at  5.20  entrained  for  Newcastle  again. 
[Newcastle  Chronicle. 


ESIGN  FOR  A  SEASIDE  PROMENADE. 

This  is  reduced  from  a  design  published  in 
ie  last  issue  of  the  Architektonische  Rund- 
hau.  We  give  it  as  an  example  of  one  of  the 
jirections  in  which  German  taste  seems  to  be 
Eveloping.  Comment  is  unnecessary. 


COMPETITIONS. 


I  and  to  what  extent.  The  committee  also  re¬ 
commended  that  the  premiums  of  100/.,  50/.. 
and  25/.  respectively  be  paid  to  the  three 
I  successful  competitors  in  this  competition,  sub- 
!  ject  to  each  giving  an  undertaking  to  the 
effect  that,  if  his  scheme,  or  any  unimportant 
modification  thereof,  be  carried  out  within, 
say,  five  years  from  March  25  last,  the  premium 
so  paid  to  him  shall  be  taken  as  in  part  pay- 
!  ment  of  the  commission  of  5  per  cent.,  which 
!  would  become  due  to  him  as  architect  for  the 
1  improvement.  The  first  premium  has  been 
1  awarded  to  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Watson  ;  the 
!  second  to  Mr.  H.  I.  Potter  ;  and  the  third  to 
|  Air.  Joseph  Smith.  The  competition  was  con¬ 
fined  to  Sheffield  architects. 


list.  Every  claimant's  application  was  most 
carefully  investigated  by  individual  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  result  being  that  all  the 
eligible  candidates  were  made  annuitants,  thus 
saving  them  the  expense  and  trouble  inci¬ 
dental  to  a  contested  election.  There  are  now 
twenty-one  men  and  twenty-seven  women  in 
receipt  of  pensions  of  39/.  and  2/1.  per  annum 
respectively.  Since  the  last  Report  five  men  and 
two  women  were  removed  by  death.  “  Major 
Brutton,  after  acting  as  Secretary  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  bad  health.  He 
took  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  respect 
and  best  wishes  of  all  connected  with  the 
Institution.  The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  T. 
Costigan  to  be  his  successor,  and  by  changes 
made  in  the  office  and  management,  they  have 
been  able  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  administra¬ 
tion.  The  offices  are  now  under  the  same  roof  as 
other  institutions  connected  with  the  building 

trade . The  annual  dinner  will  be  held 

in  the  Carpenters’  Hall  .  .  .  .” 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Patten,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding,  one  of  the  auditors,  then 
explained  the  income  and  expenditure  account 
for  the  year,  and  showed  that  the  Institution  is 
in  a  satisfactory  financial  condition.  On  his 
motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Bussell,  the  finan¬ 
cial  statement  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bussell,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  W.  Higgs 
(Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill,  Ltd.)  be  President  of  the 
Institution  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  new  President  then  took  the  chair,  and 
briefly  thanked  the  meeting  for  electing  him- 
He  then  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Carmichael  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  that  gentleman  had  acted  as  President. 

Mr.  A.  Ritchie,  J.P.,  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  remarking  that  he  hoped  the  time 
would  come  when  they  would  be  able  to  call 
on  Mr.  Carmichael  to  serve  them  for  a  second 
time  as  President. 

|  The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried,  Mr. 
j  Carmichael  replied,  and  referred  to  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  he  had  received  from  the  Com- 
{  mittee  and  others  during  his  year  of  office. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bussell,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  it  was  resolved  :  “  That  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  and  to  the  Trustees,  Sir 
Arthur  C.  Lucas,  Bart.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Rider,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  Mr.  T.  Stirling, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding.” 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
to  form  the  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
the  number :  Messrs.  S.  J.  Thacker,  T.  F. 
Rider,  G.  N.  Watts,  J.P.,  E.  S.  Rider,  T.  Stirling, 
jun.,  J.  Mowlem  Burt,  J.P.,  E.  V.  New,  J.  Car¬ 
michael,  and  E.  Casselton. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stirling,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ritchie,  it  was  resolved  “  That  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Auditors, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Ward  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding.”  These 
gentlemen  were  then  re-elected  Auditors  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  Vice-President. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Remodelling  of  a  Sheffield  Market. — 
t  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Corporation 
he  Markets  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
ivertised  for  and  received  competitive  plans 
:>r  the  improvement  of  the  Norfolk  Market 
Hall.  The  award  of  Sir  William  Emerson,  the 
ssessor  in  such  competition,  had  been  pre- 
mted,  and  a  report  by  the  Markets  Superin- 
rndent  on  the  schemes  indicated  by  the  three 
;ts  of  designs  selected  by  the  Assessor  con- 
dered.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
le  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  Norfolk 
larket  Hall  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the 
roposed  extension  of  the  Sheaf  Market  has 
leen  completed  and  is  ready  for  occupation, 
ut  that,  in  the  meantime,  increased 
Ighting  facilities  be  afforded  in  the  market, 
nd  that  the  Markets  Superintendent  be 
pstructed  to  obtain  tenders  from  the 
Jectric  Supply  Department  and  the  Gas 
0.  for  such  increased  lighting  and  the 
laintenance  thereof  ;  also  that  the  roof 
e  repaired  where  necessary,  and  that  the 
larkets  Superintendent  be  instructed  to  report 
Is  to  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  rents, 
• 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  donors  of  this  charity  was  held  at 
the  offices,  31  and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  i6lh  inst.,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  J.  Carmichael,  occupying  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  fifty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  was  read.  The  Report 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  calls 
that  have  been  made  during  the  year  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  charitably  inclined,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  a 
continuance  of  the  steady  financial  support 
which  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  in  the  past.  They  hope,  however,  to 
be  able  to  celebrate  the  Coronation  by  extend¬ 
ing  their  benefactions,  and  as  to  do  so  will 
require  a  larger  income,  the  Committee 
appeal  with  confidence  to  their  present 
supporters  to  increase  their  subscriptions 
and  to  enlist  the  practical  sympathy  of 
their  friends.  During  the  past  year  six  men 
and  five  women  were  added  to  the  pensioners' 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  M'Dougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Lewisham  Borough  Council  2,835/. tor  erection 
of  a  caretaker’s  cottage  and  convenience  at 
Home  Park,  Sydenham,  and  for  paving  works, 
&c.  ;  the  Camberwell  Borough  Council.  580/. 
for  the  purchase  of  a  building  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Council’s  depot  at  Grove  Vale  ;  the 
Fulham  Borough  Council,  25,000 /.  for  electric 
light  installation  ;  the  Camberwell  Borough 
Council,  750/.  for  erection  of  conveniences  ; 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  350,080/.  for 
various  building  operations  ;  and  the  Fulham 
Guardians,  11,110 /.  for  works  at  the  workhouse 
and  infirmary. 

Tramways. — The  Finance  Committee,  re¬ 
porting  with  regard  to  the  proposed  purchase 
of  the  South  London  Tramway  Company's 
undertaking  for  205,000/.,  pointed  out  tha^  tre 
profits  of  the  company  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1901,  amounted  to  11,400/.  That  would  be 
about  sufficient  to  meet  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  cost  of  acquisition,  but  would  leave 
little  or  no  margin  for  the  increase  in  the  bill 
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of  wages,  and  it  was  therefore  probable  that 
the  immediate  result  of  the  purchase  would  be 
a  deficiency.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  full  advantage  could  not  be  obtained 
from  these  tramwavs  until  they  had  been  con¬ 
verted  to  electric  traction. 

The  Highways  Committee  recommended 
that  the  estimate  of  205,000/.  be  approved,  and 
that  they  be  authorised  to  settle  the  precise 
terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  vendor  com¬ 
pany. 

Tne  Council  adopted  the  recommendation. 

The  Highways  Committee  also  recommended, 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  estimate  for  59,000/. 
on  capital  account,  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  be  approved  ;  and  that  the  High¬ 
ways  Committee  be  authorised  to  issue  an 
advertisement  inviting  tenders  for  the  electrical 
cars  required  for  the  Streatham  portion  of  the 
London  County  Council  tramways. 

The  same  Committee  recommended  that 
application  be  made  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  for  powers  to  enable  the  Council  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  any  company 
reconstructing  a  bridge,  for  paying  the  extra 
cost  involved  in  strengthening  such  bridges,  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  placing  of  electrical  con¬ 
duits  in  the  carriage-way,  or  of  the  laying  of  a 
double  line  of  tramway. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  also  agreed,  after  discussion  and  the 
rejection  of  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
tenders  be  invited  for  the  work  : — 

( a )  That  the  expenditure  on  capital  account  of  a 
snm  not  exceeding  £30,000  be  approved,  in  respect 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  building  and  other  works 
in  connexion  with  the  car-shed  accommodation  to 
be  provided  on  the  site  of  the  Clapham  depot  of 
the  London  County  Couucil  Tramways  and  land 
adjoining. 

(b)  That  the  Works  Committee  be  authorised  to 
carry  out  the  work  specified  in  the  above  resolution. 

Improvement,  Woolwich. — The  Improvements 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  estimate  of  7,600/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved,  that  the  Im¬ 
provements  Committee  be  authorised  to  secure 
the  widening  of  Mill-lane,  Woolwich,  to  not 
less  than  40  ft. 

Proposed  Railway  Station  at  Essex-road. _ 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  it  was  agreed  : — 

•‘That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
under  Sections  43  and  53  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
City  Railway  Act,  1S92,  but  in  no  way  otherwise 
than  under  such  sections,  do  consent  to  the  erection 
of  a  station  building  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Essex-road,  Islington,  to  abut  also  upon  Canonbuiy- 
road,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  dated  July  1, 
190-.  submitted  with  the  application  of  Messrs.’ 
Douglas,  Young  &  Co.  for  the  G.R.  and  City- 
Railway  Co.  .  .  .” 

The  Building  Line.— Mr.  Shepheard  drew 
attention  to  a  letter  by  Dr.  Little  which  had 
appeared  in  the  public  Press  stating  that  there 
was  one  building  line  for  the  rich  and  one  for 
the  poor. 

Dr.  Little  rose  to  further  emphasise  his 
point,  and  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  and  to  prove  every  statement 
in  that  letter.  He  alleged  that  the  Council 
was  acting  in  this  matter  without  full  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  they  were  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  public. 

Tenders. — The  following  recommendations  of 
the  Highways  Committee  were  agreed  to 

(a)  That  the  tender  of  the  Sir  Hiram  Maxim 
Electrical  and  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., for  the  supply, 
delivery,  and  erection,  for  the  sum  of  ’,268/.  73.,  of 
the  steam,  exhaust,  feed  and  other  piping,  valves, 
&c  ,  required  in  connexion  with  the  temporary  elec¬ 
tricity  generating-station  to  be  established  by  the 
Council  at  Loughborough  Junction,  be  accepted. 

(b)  That  the  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  Electrical  and 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  be  allowed  to  sublet  parts  of 

the  work,  included  in  the  contract,  as  follows  : _ To 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Stewart  &  Menzies,  the  steam-pipes  ; 
to  Messrs.  Clay,  Henriques  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  exhaust- 
pipes  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Hopkinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
steam  and  feed  valves  :  to  Messrs.  Hamilton 
Woods  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  exhaust-valves  ;  to  Messrs’. 
Suffield  &  Brown,  the  expansion-joint  ;  to  Messrs 
Newton  &  Nicholson,  the  joint-rings  ;  and  to 
Messrs  Jones  &  Horsfield.  the  non-conducting 
material. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  were  also  agreed  to 

"  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Henriques  & 
Co..  Ltd.,  amounting  to  649/.  10s.,  for  the  supply 
and  erection  of  two  cast-iron  feed-water  tanks,  with 
all  accessories  complete,  at  the  Crossness  outfall,  be 
accepted. 
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That  the  offer  of  iMessrs.  Clay,  Henriques  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  to  supply  the  sludge-loading  pipes,  &c.,  re¬ 
quired  at  the  Crossness  outfall  for  the  sum  of  1 57^- 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  work  of  laying  the  pipes 
be  executed  by  men  directly  employed  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent. 

That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  W.  C.  Rendle  &  Co.  to 
provide  and  fix  a  new  glazed  roof  on  the  auxiliary 
engine-house  at  the  Crossness  outfall  for  the  sum  of 
180/.  9s.  2d.  be  accepted.” 

Appointment  of  Assistant  Engineer. — On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Main  Drainage  Com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  R.  M. 
Gloyne,  Borough  Engineer  of  Eastbourne,  as 
assistant  engineer  for  main  drainage  works  on 
the  south  side  of  the  River  Thames. 

The  Barbican  Fire.— The  Fire  Brigade  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  a  long  report  on  the  serious 
fire  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  April  21 
last  in  the  Barbican.  They  shared  the  Chief 
Officer’s  opinion  that  the  existence  in  the  City 
of  so  many  culs-dc-sac,  of  which  New  Zealand- 
avenue  was  by  no  means  the  worst  example, 
constituted  a  grave  source  of  danger.  As  was 
shown  by  the  Barbican  fire,  such  a  building 
arrangement  prevented  the  brigade  stopping  a 
huge  conflagration,  and,  moreover,  the  rescue 
of  people  from  premises  in  a  cul-de-sac  might 
prove  an  exceedingly  difficult  undertaking. 
The  Committee  proposed  to  communicate  with 
the  City  Corporation  and  the  Building  Act 
Committee  on  the  subject.  The  Report  also 
referred  to  the  recommendations  of  the  jury, 
which  had  not  been  carried  out,  with  regard  to 
water  supply  and  fire-alarms. 

The  Report  was  received. 

The  Housing  Question. — The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  submitted  the 
accounts  of  the  working-class  dwellings  for 
the  year  ending  March  31.  The  dwellings 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  included  2,591 
tenements,  358  cottages,  and  324  cubicles,  pro¬ 
viding  accommodation  for  15,052  persons. 
During  the  year  new  dwellings  had  been 
opened  giving  accommodation  to  2,856  per¬ 
sons,  while  since  the  accounts  had  been  made 
up  further  dwellings,  giving  accommodation 
for  1,214  persons,  had  been  opened.  The 
total  gross  income  for  the  year  amounted  to 
58,058 /.  15s.  6d.,  and  of  this  53,315/.  14s.  4d., 
or  qr83  per  cent.,  was  required  for  outgoings 
during  the  year,  as  against  9476  per  cent, 
required  during  the  year  1900-1.  There  is 
thus  a  surplus  balance  on  the  year’s  working 
of  4,743/.  is.  2d.  The  accounts  show  that, 
taking  one  year  with  another  up  to  date,  there 
is,  as  a  whole,  no  deficiency  on  income 
account  as  a  result  of  the  Council  deciding 
itself  to  erect  and  manage  dwellings.  The 
total  expenditure  on  capital  account  on  all  the 
dwellings  up  to  March  31  amounted  to 
931,459/.  3s.  id. 

Mr.  Cousins  remarked  that  the  Report  would 
be  very  satisfactory  if  they  could  feel  that  their 
tenants  were  the  persons  who  had  been  dis- 
housed.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
charge  upon  the  rates,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  writing 
down  the  commercial  value  of  the  land  for 
housing.  Up  to  the  present  the  actual  cost  of 
the  land  for  housing  purposes  was  789,000/., 
but  the  value  charged  against  the  housing 
schemes  was  only  162,000 /. 

Lord  Welby,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  congratulated  the  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee  on  the  result  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  work. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  the  accounts  were  appa¬ 
rently  satisfactory,  but  the  fact  that  the  land 
had  been  written  down  should  be  stated  to  the 
public. 

Sir  Wm.  Collins  (Chairman  of  the  Committee) 
agreed  that  the  fact  of  the  writing  down  in 
value  of  sites  should  be  known  to  the  public, 
but  under  the  Act  under  which  they  had  to 
carry  out  their  work,  no  other  course  was  open 
to  them.  In  every  case  they  accepted  the  site 
at  the  housing  value  fixed  by  the  valuer. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Council  was 
counted  out  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven. 


MEANS  OF  ESCAPE  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  the  following  Report,  the 
consideration  of  which  was  adjourned  for  a 
week  : — 

“  By  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Acts,  1891  and  1895,  the  duty  was 
imposed  upon  the  Council  of  seeing  that  each 
factory  or  workshop  situated  within  the 
Administrative  County  of  London,  in  which 


more  than  forty  persons  were  employed,  was 
provided  on  the  stories  above  the  ground  floor 
with  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  for 
the  persons  employed  therein  as  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  required  in  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  With  a  view  to  assisting  owners  (1)  of 
new  buildings  in  making  applications  for  the 
Council's  certificate  that  their  premises  were 
provided  with  proper  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire  ;  (2)  of  old  buildings  in  submitting 
proposals  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Council,  it  was  found  desirable  to  draw  up 
a  statement  as  to  the  means  of  escape  that 
would  in  general  be  required.  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  June  13, 
1899,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  certain  alterations  in  it,  the 
principal  one  being  that  means  of  escape  are 
now  required  to  be  provided  from  all  floors 
instead  of  from  all  floors  above  the  ground 
floor.  The  other  alterations  are  in  the  main 
rendered  necessary  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Act  of  1901  for  the  earlier  Acts.  We  recom¬ 
mend— That  the  Council  do  approve  the 
following  statement  with  reference  to  its  re¬ 
quirements  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire  from  factories,  workshops,  &c.,  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1901  : — 

By  the  provisions  of  Sections  14,  103  (1)  (d),  and 
153  (1)  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  the 
duty  is  imposed  upon  the  London  County  Council 
of  seeing  that  each  factory,  workshop,  or  laundry 
situated  within  the  Administrative  County  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed, 
is  provided  with  such  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  for  the  persons  employed  therein,  as  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  required  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  Council,  on  the  ,  approved  the 

following  statement  with  reference  to  the  require¬ 
ments  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  above  Act,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
factory  owners  and  others  in  making  application 
for  the  1  Council’s  certificate,  or  in  submitting  pro¬ 
posals  to  comply  with  the  Council’s  requirements 
in  respect  thereof.  This  statement  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  as  binding  upon  the  Council,  but 
only  as  a  general  guide  or  indication,  since  each 
case  is,  after  full  consideration  of  the  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances,  dealt  with  upon  its  merits  ;  and  nothing 
herein  contained  must  be  taken  as  in  any  way  in¬ 
terfering  with  or  derogating  from  the  powers  of 
the  Home  Office,  the  Council,  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyors.  or  of  any  other  Authority  whatsoever  under 
the  Factory  Act,  the  London  Building  Acts,  or  any 
other  Act,  or  under  any  by-laws  that  may  be  made 
under  Section  15,  Section  153,  Sub-Section  3,  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  or  under  any 
by-law’s  or  regulations  relating  to  the  construction 
of  buildings  or  otherwise,  or  as  constituting  any 
consent,  sanction,  allowance,  or  permission  under 
any  such  Act,  by-law,  or  regulation,  but  all  such 
Acts,  by-laws,  and  regulations  must  be  fully  observed 
and  complied  with,  notwithstanding  anything  herein 
contained. 

Applications.— 1.  Applications  for  the  Council’s 
certificate  in  respect  of  the  means  of  escape  from 
new  buildings,  and  applications  with  proposals  to 
meet  the  Council’s  requirements  in  respect  of  the 
means  of  escape  from  old  buildings  should  state — 

(a)  The  number  of  persons  employed  or  to  be 
employed  on  the  premises,  specifying  the  number 
of  males  and  females  employed  or  to  be  employed 
on  each  floor. 

( b )  The  trade  carried  on  or  to  be  carried  on  on 
each  floor,  with  particulars  of  machinery,  power,  &c. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  existing  buildings  used  as  fac¬ 
tories,  whether  the  premises  were  erected  before 
January,  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  workshops  and 
laundries,  whether  erected  before  January,  1896. 

(d)  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner. 

(e)  Particulars  of  the  occupation  of  the  building  if 
existing,  and  if  any  part  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a 
factory  or  workshop  or  laundry,  particulars  of  the 
tenancy  of  such  part  should  be  furnished. 

2.  Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  com¬ 
plete  plans  and  sections  drawn  on  the  unglazed  side 
of  tracing  linen  to  i-in.  ori-in.  scale  (i-in.  scale  pre¬ 
ferred),  and  by  a  block  plan  to  a  small  scale  show¬ 
ing  the  premises  and  the  surrounding  buildings  and 
thoroughfares,  such  block  plan  to  have  the  north 
point  indicated. 

Means  of  Escape. — 3.  The  number  of  staircases 
required  depends,  inter  alia,  upon  the  following 
circumstances  : — 

(a)  The  area  of  the  building. 

(b)  The  number  of  persons  employed,  or  which 
could  be  employed. 

(c)  The  disposal  of  the  workpeople. 

(d)  The  alternative  means  of  escape  which  I  may 
be  available. 

4.  It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle  (subject  to  the  exceptions  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned)  that  distinct  and  separate  alternative  means 
of  escape,  exclusive  of  windows,  loophole  doors,  &c., 
are  required  from  each  floor,  by  one  of  the  follow 
means  : — 

(a)  A  secoqd  staircase  iq  the  same  block  ; 
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(b)  A  proper  staircase  in  another  block,  to  which 
access  is  available  on  all  the  floors  by  proper 
spellings  in  the  party  or  division  walls,  or  by 
Internal  communication  ; 

,  (c)  Open  iron  bridges  where  the  blocks  are  not 
adjoining  each  other. 

!  5.  The  means  of  escape  from  each  of  the  floor 
levels  should  be  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

6.  In  all  cases  where  practicable,  some  means  of 
escape  from  the  roof  of  the  building  to  the  roof  of 
idjoining  premises  should  be  provided. 

7.  In  small  and  inextensive  premises  where  not 
more  than  thirty  persons  are  employed  above  the 
ground  floor,  and  in  some  cases  where  it  is  possible 
jo  provide  a  staircase  in  a  central  position,  one 
properly  enclosed  staircase,  constructed  of  in¬ 
combustible  materials,  may  be  accepted  ;  but  in  all 
sases  where  only  one  staircase  is  provided,  some 
jneansof  escape  from  the  roof  to  the  roof  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  premises,  must  be  provided. 

,  8.  Internal  Staircases.— Staircases  should  be  placed 
liext  to  an  outer  wall,  and  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
leliver  by  means  of  a  doorway,  not  less  than 
I  ft.  6  in.  wide  in  the  clear  when  the  doors  are  open, 
jlirect  into  the  outer  air  at  the  ground  level  into  a 
public  way  or  thoroughfare  or  some  large  open 
ipace.  Staircases  must  also  be  so  arranged  that 
persons  enter  them  from  any  floor  level  in  the 
fame  direction  as  persons  descending  the  stair¬ 
cases. 

I  9-  Staircases  must  be  properly  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated  by  windows. 

10  Staircases,  including  landings  and  passages 
;rom  one  flight  to  another,  must  be  inclosed  with 
newel  and  inclosing  walls,  not  less  than  9  in.  thick, 
:arried  up  above  the  roof  and  ceiled  with  iron  and 
:oncrete. 

11.  Staircases  must  be  constructed  of  incom- 
mstible  materials,  with  solid  square  or  spandril 
Steps,  arranged  in  straight  flights,  without  winders  ; 
feach  flight  must  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
steps,  which  must  be  supported  at  both  ends  on 
brickwork,  and  landings  must  be  provided  at  the 
jop  and  bottom  of  each  flight  and  between  the 
Sights.  The  steps  and  landings  must  be  of  the  same 
jyidth  as  the  staircase  (see  No.  14)  and  not  less  than 
b  in.  thick.  In  the  case  of  spandril  steps,  however, 
'•be  thickness  at  the  smallest  part  may  be  as  set  out 
b  No.  16. 

12.  The  treads  of  the  staircases  must  be  not  less 
than  10  in.  wide  clear  of  nosings,  and  the  risers  not 
more  than  7^  in.  high. 

I  13.  Staircases  must  be  provided  with  handrails 
fixed  upon  both  sides  thereof  and  continued  round 
he  landings  and  chased  into  the  ends  of  the  newel 
■vails. 

1  14.  The  width  of  staircases  is  to  be  regulated  as 
follows  : — 

1  </.  Where  the  premises  are  adapted  for  the 
Employment  of  less  than  200  persons  on  the  floors 
above  the  ground  floor,  the  staircases  must  be  not 
less  than  3  ft.  6  in.  wide. 

!  (b)  Where  the  premises  are  adapted  for  more 
nhan  200  persons  on  the  floors  above  the  ground 
poor,  or  where  more  than  100  persons  are  employed 
pn  any  one  floor  above  the  ground  floor,  the  stair¬ 
cases  must  be  not  less  than  4  ft.  6  in.  wide. 

15.  Staircases  must  in  all  cases  be  connected  with 
all  floors  and  the  roof  by  means  of  doorways  of  the 
bame  width  in  the  clear  when  the  doors  are  open,  as 
the  staircases. 

16.  Spandril  steps,  where  used,  must  be  of  the 
following  thickness — 

(a)  For  3  ft.  6  in.  staircases,  not  less  than  3  in. 
thick  in  the  smallest  part. 

(b)  For  4  ft.  6 in.  staircases,  not  less  that  4^  in. 
thick  in  the  smallest  part. 

17.  All  doorways  to  staircases  must  be  fitted  with 
doors  of  fire-resisting  materials  (solid  teak  or  oak 

2  in.  thick  or  other  approved  material)  in  two  folds, 
hung  so  as  to  open  in  the  direction  of  exit  or  to 
swing  both  ways  clear  of  steps,  landings,  passage¬ 
ways  and  footways  ;  such  doors  must  be  fitted  with 
springs,  weights,  or  other  approved  appliances  to 
close  them  after  use,  and,  if  required  to  be  fastened 
during  the  time  the  workpeople  are  upon  the  pre¬ 
mises,  be  fitted  during  such  time  with  automatic 
bolts  only,  so  that  the  doors  open  by  pressure  from 
the  inside. 

18.  la  the  case  of  old  buildings*  (in  respect  of  which 
the  Council  is  not  required  to  issue  a  certificate) 
where  there  is  a  distinct  and  separate  alternative 
means  of  escape  provided  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council,  from  each  of  the  upper  floors,  the  inclosed 
staircase  may  be  constructed  of  teak  or  oak,  not 
less  than  2  in.  thick,  including  the  treads,  strings, 
carriages,  bearers,  landings,  joists,  and  floors,  the 
jrisers  to  be  not  less  than  1  in.  thick,  but  no  fir  or 
!  pine  must  be  used  ;  and  the  inclosure  to  the  stair- 
lease  may  be  a  solid  partition  of  incombustible 
I  material  at  least  3  in.  thick  ;  but  such  staircase 
i  must,  in  all  other  respects,  be  formed  and  arranged 
as  required  for  a  staircase  for  a  new  building  as 
regards  width,  going,  treads,  risers,  doors,  handrails, 
&c.  (see  Nos.  8-17). 

External  Staircases. — 19.  In  cases  in  which  external 
iron  staircases  are  accepted  by  the  Council  as  means 


*  By  the  term  “old  buildings”  is  meant  those  of 
which  the  construction  was  begun  before — 

In  the  case  of  factories,  January  1,  1892. 

In  the  case  of  workshops  and  laundries,  January  z,  1896. 
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of  escape,  they  must  be  constructed  with  dead  bear¬ 
ings  and  without  cantilever  work. 

20.  They  must  comply  with  the  requirements 
Nos.  8-17  as  regards  width,  going,  width  of  treads, 
height  of  risers,  doors,  handrails,  &c. 

21.  They  must  deliver  into  the  outer  air  at  the 
ground  level  into  a  public  way  or  thoroughfare,  or 
some  large  open  space. 

22.  Where  an  iron  staircase  is  in  general  use  the 
treads  must  be  of  approved  non-slippery  material 
as  distinguished  from  perforated  iron  or  chequered 
iron  plates. 

23.  All  windows  and  similar  openings  by,  or  near, 
any  such  staircases  must  be  protected  with  kiln 
wire,  or  glazed  with  a  combination  of  glass  and 
wire  or  other  approved  fire-resisting  glazing. 

General. — 24.  Proper  guard  rails  must  be 
provided  to  the  routes  of  escape  on  roofs,  &c., 
where  necessary,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 

25.  Clear  gangways,  at  least  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  must 
be  kept  up  to,  and  between,  all  staircases,  bridges, 
and  exits  on  all  floors. 

26.  AH  doorways,  and  all  passageways,  must, 
where  of  a  less  width  than  3  ft.  6  in.,  be  increased 
to  that  width. 

27.  All  doors  usable  as  means  of  exit  must  be 
made  so  as  to  open  in  the  direction  of  exit,  or  to 
swing  both  ways  clear  of  steps,  landings,  passage¬ 
ways,  &c. 

28.  All  such  doors  must,  if  required  to  be  fastened 
during  the  time  the  workpeople  are  upon  the 
premises,  be  fitted  during  such  time  with  automatic 
bolts  only. 

29.  Lifts  should  be  inclosed  all  up  with  brick¬ 
work  9  in.  thick,  or  with  incombustible  material  of 
approved  quality  and  thickness,  and  fitted  with  iron 
or  other  fire-resisting  doors,  unless,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  such  lifts  be  inclosed  with 
fire-resisting  materials  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  above 
each  floor  level,  and  above  this  with  stout  wire- 
mesh  guard. 

30.  Lifts  must  be  kept  at  some  distance  from 
staircases,  and  must  in  no  case  be  connected  directly 
therewith  by  means  of  openings  or  otherwise. 

31.  All  windows  on  the  floors  above  the  ground 
floor,  facing  the  public-way,  street,  thoroughfare,  or 
open  space,  must  be  made  to  open  easily  at  sill 
level  to  a  sufficient  height  and  width  to  allow  a 
full-grown  person  to  pass  through  in  case  of  need. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Norwood. — The  erection  of  houses  on  the  northern 
side  of  St.  Louis-road,  Auckland-hill,  West  Norwood, 
between  St.  Bernard's-road  and  St.  Gothard's-road 
(Mr.  R.  Pipette). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Woolwich.  —  Projecting  lamp  at  the  Director 
General  rublic-house,  Wellington-street,  Woolwich 
(Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin  for  Messrs.  T.  Norfolk  &  Sons). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — Four  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Bromley  -  road,  Catford,  opposite  Berlin -road 
(Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  for  Messrs.  Kennard 
Brothers). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East— A  projecting  iron  sign  in  front 
of  No'.  28,  Berners-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs. 
Teale  &  Somers).— Consent. 

Dulwich. — Two-story  houses  in  proposed  new 
streets,  to  be  named  Copleston  -  road  (in  con¬ 
tinuation),  Oglander-road  (in  continuation),  Bellen- 
den-road  (in  continuation),  Placquett-terrace  (in 
continuation),  and  Oxenford-street  (Mr.  W.  Oxtoby 
for  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Camberwell). — Consent. 

Finsbury,  Central. — Two  one-story  shops  on  part 
of  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  140  and  142,  Pentonville- 
road,  Finsbury  (Mr.  H.  H.  Tasker  for  Mr.  J.  King). 
— Consent. 

Finsbury,  Cential.—A  one-story  bay-window  at 
the  first  floor  level  and  an  oriel  window  at  the  first 
and  second  floor  levels  in  front  of  the  Angel  Hotel, 
at  the  corner  of  Islington  High-street  and  Penton- 
ville-road,  Clerbenwell  (Messrs.  F.  J.  Eedle  & 
Meyers  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  & 
Co.,  Ltd.) — Consent. 

Finsbury,  East.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front 
of  the  porch  at  the  entrance  to  Cocker’s  Hotel, 
Nos.  18  to  21,  Charterhouse-square,  Finsbury  (Mr. 
E.  Haslehurst  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Warren).— 
Consent. 

Hackney,  North.— A  mission-hall  on  the  west  side 
of  Wordsworth-road,  Stoke  Newington  (Messrs. 
J.  E.  K.  &  J.  P.  Cutts  for  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Buck).— 
Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Buildings  with  shop3  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  land  between  Nos.  142  and  146, 
Uxbridge-road.  Hammersmith  (Mr.  P.  G.  May  for 
E.  J.  Clayton). — Consent. 

Lewisham—  Barge  boards  and  wood-framed  pents 
to  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  10,  Stillness-road,  Lewisham 
(Mr.  G.  M.  Webb). — Consent. 

Lewisham.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  in  front  of 
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St.  Cyprian’s  Hall,  Brockley-road,  Lewisham  (Mr 
J.  J.  Downes  for  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Mason). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Ha  nover-square. — A  stone  balcony,  with 
iron  railing,  at  the  first  floor  level  in  front  of  No. 
11,  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  M.  E.  Collins  for 
Mr.  A.  Frankau). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  houses  with  one-9tory  shops 
on  the  site  of  The  Hawthorns  and  grounds  on  the 
west  side  of  Balham  High-road,  Wandsworth,  at  the 
corner  of  Marius-road,  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  be  granted  (Mr.  F.  Perks  for  Mr.  R.  Simp¬ 
son). — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Six-story  bay  windows  to  two 
blocks  of  residential  flats  known  as  Kenilworth- 
court,  Lower  Richmond-road,  Putney  (Mr.  R.  C. 
Overton  for  Messrs.  R.  Emerson  and  J.  Coleman). 
— Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  four-story  building  on  the  9ite  of 
No.  308,  Brixton  Hill,  Brixton,  at  the  corner  of 
Streatham- place  (Messrs.  Dale  &  Gadsdon  for 
Messrs.  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw). — Consent. 

Islington,  West. — Retention  of  a  wooden  signboard 
on  the  south-west  side  of  Holloway-road,  Islington, 
at  the  corner  of  Parkhurst-road  (Mr.  F.  Matcham 
for  Mr.  F.  W.  Purcell).— Consent. 

Chelsea. — Three  projecting  windows  in  front  of 
the  Swan  tavern,  Sioane-street,  Chelsea  (Mr.  L.  A. 
Withall  for  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Gilling).— Refused. 

Clapham. f— One-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  55  to  69  (odd  numbers  only 
inclusive),  Northcote-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  A.  Boon 
for  the  Executors  of  the  late  J.  Boon). — Refused. 

Dulwich. — The  erection  of  steel,  wood,  and  glass 
roofs  over  the  forecourts  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  North 
Cross-road,  East  Dulwich  (Mr.  H.  G.  Tarrant  for 
Mr.  F.  C.  Warman). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — Buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Lymington-road,  Hampstead,  near  Finchley-road 
(Mr.  O.  E.  Winter  for  the  Council  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Borough  of  Hampstead). — Refused. 

Lewisham.— The  retention  of  a  pigeon-house  in 
the  garden  at  the  rear  of  No.  53,  Vancouver-road, 
Forest  Hill,  abutting  on  Elsinore-road  (Mr.  T.  J. 
Ambrose). — Refused. 

Lewisham. — One-story  shops  in  front  of  proposed 
houses  on  the  east  side  of  Ardgowan-road,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  southward  of  Dowanhill-road  (Mr.  A.  C.  Baker 
for  Mr.  F.  Horwood). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East.— Enclosure  to  the  entrance 
portico  of  No.  21,  Portland-place,  St.  Marylebone 
(Messrs.  Ray  &  Murrell  for  Sir  Archibald  Edmon- 
stone,  Bart.). — Refused. 

Norwood. — One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of 
Nos.  16  and  18,  Tulse  Hill  (Messrs.  Peacock 
Brothers  for  Messrs.  H.  G.  Englefield  and  W. 
Sayer). — Refused. 

Woolwich. — A  vicarage  room  on  the  south  side  of 
Upper  Ripon-road,  Plumstead  (Mr.  V.  E.  Young 
for  the  Rev.  S.  Warner).— Refused. 

Hammersmith. — A  one-story  addition  in  front  of 
No.  26,  Glenthorne-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  T.  W. 
Biggs  for  Mr.  R.  Dean). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Limehouse. — Buildings  to  be  used  as  casual  wards, 
with  the  forecourt  boundaries  and  the  external 
wall3  of  two  water-closets  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centres  of  the  roadways 
of  Maroon-street  and  Eastfield-street,  Limehouse 
(Mr.  F.  Baggallay  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Stepney 
Union). — Consent. 

Poplar. — A  one-story  addition  to  the  mission 
church  on  the  west  side  of  Hale-street,  East  India 
Dock-road,  Poplar  (Sir  A.  Blomfield  &  Sons  for  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Sinker).— Consent. 

Whitechapel.— A  warehouse  building  on  the  south 
side  of  Corbel’s-court,  Little  Pearl-street,  White¬ 
chapel  (Messrs.  Hammack,  Lambert,  &  Son  for 
Messrs.  Godfrey  Phillips  &  Sons).— Consent. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west.— That  the  request  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove,  in  reply  to  a  penal  notice 
served  on  Mr.  R.  Button,  for  permission  to  complete 
a  building  commenced  to  be  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  Princes-court,  Bethnal  Green,  and  offering  in 
connexion  with  the  development  of  the  west  side  of 
Gibraltar-walk  to  widen  that  street  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  be  not  acceded  to. — Agreed. 

Bermondsey. — A  building  on  the  east  side  of  Esr- 
mondsey-street,  Bermondsey,  to  abut  also  upon 
Crucifix-lane  (Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Hider  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hazard).— Refused. 

Hackney,  South.— Two  dwelling-houses  on  the  west 
side  of  St.  Thomas's-place,  Well-street,  Hackney 
(Mr.  A.  Martin  for  Mr.  F.  Byford).— Refused. 

Limehouse. — The  retention  of  a  forecourt  fence  in 
front  of  Haileybury  House,  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Durham-row,  Limehouse  (Mr.  O.  F.  Stenning  for 
the  trustees  of  the  Haileybury  Guild).— Refused. 

Westminster.  —  Office  buildings  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  Great  College-street,  West¬ 
minster,  at  the  corner  of  Little  College-street  (Mr. 
H.  Shelmerdine  for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company).— Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Southwark,  West.— A  modification  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open 
spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  the 
Grammar  School  House,  Sumner-street,  Southwark 
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(Mr.  A.  H  Ryan-Tenison  for  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Corbett). — Consent. 

SI.  George,  Hanovcr-square. — Deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  No.  13, 
Upper  Brook-street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
and  also  the  erection  of  a  porch  at  the  premises 
Mr.  P.  A.  Todd  for  Mr.  W.  Tebb).— Refused. 

Lines  q }  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 
Hammersmith. — The  retention  of  a  wooden  shed 
at  the  rear  of  No.  103,  Askew-road,  Hammersmith, 
with  the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Landor- 
road,  and  in  advance  of  the  general  line  of  build¬ 
ings  in  that  street  (Mr.  W.  Smith).— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Dulwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  \V. 
Oxtoby  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  in  continuation  of 
Copleston-road,  Bellenden-road,  Oglander-road,  and 
Placquett-terrace,  and  to  connect  the  proposed  con¬ 
tinuations  of  Copleston-road  and  Oglander-road  (for 
the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Cam¬ 
berwell).  That  the  names  Copleston-road  (in  con¬ 
tinuation),  Oglander-road  (in  continuation),  Bellen¬ 
den-road  (in  continuation),  Placquett-terrace  (in 
continuation),  and  Oxenford-street,  be  approved  for 
the  new  streets. — Agreed. 

Islington,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
R.  Nevill  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Pleasant-place  to  Canonbury-villas,  Canonbury,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a  portion 
of  Canonbury-villas  (Mr.  H.  A.  Horton  and  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Tufnell). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  D.  G. 
Horlock,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying-out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to 
lead  from  Toddman's-lane  to  Wood)ands-park-road, 
Greenwich. — Agreed. 

Norwood. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Bressey  &  Son,  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying-out  of  streets  for  carriage  traffic  to 
lead  out  of  Herne  Hill-road  and  Poplar  Walk, 
Herne  Hill,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widen¬ 
ing  of  Poplar  Walk  (for  Mr.  R.  A.  Sanders).— 
Agreed. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west. — The  erection  on  the 
south  side  of  Bath-street,  Bethnal  Green,  at  the 
corner  of  Lisbon-street,  of  a  building  to  exceed  in 
extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of  a  brewer 
(Messrs.  W.  Bradford  &  Sons  for  Messrs.  Mann, 
Crossman  &  Paulin,  Ltd.)— Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

Islington,  South. —  Five  hi. uses  on  the  west  side  of 
a  proposed  extension  of  Pleasant-place,  Canonbury, 
to  exceed  in  height  the  width  of  such  proposed 
street  (Mr.  R.  Nevill). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Kensington,  South.— Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  on  the  filth  and  sixth  floors  of  a  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  High-street,  Kensington, 
at  the  corner  of  Brown's-buildings  (Mr.  P.  E  Pil- 
ditch  for  Messrs.  J.  Barker  &  Co.,  Ltd.).— Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


3Uustrationa. 


MONUMENT  TO  GOUNOD. 


■  HE  illustration  represents  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  Gounod  which  is  shortly  to 
be  erected  in  the  Parc  Monceau, 

Pans. 

The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  M.  Antonin 
Mercic,  the  architectural  accessories  are 
designed  by  M.  Formige.  The  figures  sym¬ 
bolise  some  of  the  composer's  principal 
operatic  works— the  Marguerite  of  “  Faust," 
the  Juliette  of  “  Romeo  et  Juliette,"  &c. 

The  monument  was  exhibited  in  this  year’s 
Salon,  but  not  in  a  quite  complete  state.  The 
illustration  shows  the  complete  work  as  it  will 
be  erected. 


DESIGNS  FOR  BUSINESS  PREMISES, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

These  two  designs  for  warehouses  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  one  in  Cannon-street  the  other 
in  Cornwall-street,  are  both  by  Messrs.  Bate¬ 
man  &  Bateman,  architects,  of  Birmingham, 
and  were  both  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  1900.  That  for  Cornwall-street  was  designed 
for  printing  works,  that  for  Cannon-street  as 
a  warehouse  for  Manchester  goods. 

Unfortunately  we  hear  from  the  architects 
that  both  of  these  schemes  fell  through  after 
working  drawings  had  been  prepaied  ;  unfor¬ 


tunately,  for  they  appear  to  us  to  be  very  good 
examples  of  the  treatment  of  warehouse 
buildings  in  a  characteristic  and  picturesque 
manner. 

Both  buildings  were  to  be  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  construction,  the  concrete  surface  being 
finished  with  roughcast.  The  iron  railed  bal¬ 
conies  were  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
window-cleaning. 


A  STREET  FRONT. 

This  is  a  design  of  some  originality,  for  the 
treatment  of  a  narrow  street  front,  made  by 
Mr.  YV.  Moss  Settle,  of  Ulverston  (Lancashire). 
It  is,  we  understand,  merely  a  study  of  a  street 
front,  and  not  a  building  on  any  actual  site. 

The  bold  treatment  of  the  ground  story  is 
the  best  point  in  the  design.  The  author 
would  have  done  better  to  have  avoided  the 
segmental  arch  line  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
design,  as  it  clashes  with  the  line  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  arch  of  the  ground  story.  A  straight  line 
would  have  worked  better  into  the  com¬ 
position. 


OFFICES,  4,  COLEMAN  STREET,  E.C. 
This  building  has  recently  been  erected  by 


COTTAGES  AT  WOLVES  NEWTON. 

These  cottages  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
Wolves  Newton,  near  Chepstow,  South  Wales, 
for  Mr.  H.  J.  Simpson.  The  walls  are  built  up 
with  local  stone,  the  porous  quality  of  which 
has  necessitated  the  extra  thicknesses  of  the 
external  walls. 

These  walls  will  be  externally  covered  with 
white  rough  cast,  and  the  roofs  covered  with 
dull  red  Bridgwater  tiles.  The  external 
woodwork  and  porch  to  single  cottage  will  be 
oak. 

In  the  pair  of  cottages  the  copings  to 
dormers,  porch,  and  tops  of  chimneys  will  be 
in  grey  Forest  stone. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  E.  Turner  &  Sons, 
of  Cardiff.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Hard¬ 
wick,  of  Kingston-on-Thames. 


CLUB-ROOM,  BEEFSTEAK  CLUB. 

This  represents  a  room  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity  for  this  historic 
club. 

We  are  unable  to  give  any  structural  or  other 
details  about  it,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  architect  from  town. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow.— By  Ebenectr 
Howard.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  is.) 


Correspondence. 


CEMENT  INLAY. 

Sir —Would  you  oblige  by  assisting  me  with  the 
following  : —  . 

I  recently  used  a  composition — Parian  cement, 
lampblack,  and  alum— as  a  cement  inlay  in  statuary 
marble  to  take  a  polish.  This  composition  has  not 
been  a  success,  as  not  only  no  polished  surface  is 
obtainable,  but  the  alum  or  some  other  ingredient 
has  come  to  the  surface. 

Could  you  inform  me  how  this  rough  and 
whitened  surface  could  be  made  black,  and  if  you 
could  suggest  a  suitable  composition  for  future  use  .J 

Joseph  Whitehead. 

*  *  We  are  afraid  that  there  is  no  efficient 
remedy,  as  the  cement  employed  is  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  nothing  short  of  picking  it  out 
and  substituting  a  better  one  will  do  any  permanent 
good.  The  following  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to 
answer  for  the  stopping  :— Yellow  wax,  resin,  and 
Burgundy  pitch  mixed  with  lamp-black,  and  made 
into  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  sulphur  and  finely- 
sifted  plaster.  The  proportions  of  wax  and  resin 
should  be  about  equal,  and  the  pitch  and  lamp-black 
should  be  added  until  the  whole  mixture  is  quite 
black.  Another  stopping  may  be  made  of  six  parts 
of  sulphate  of  iron  to  one  of  rough  saltpetre.  This 
is  exposed  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  reduced  to  a 
powder,  washed  several  times,  and  rolled  into 
sticks  for  use.  A  little  of  this  mixed  with  some 
lamp-black  has  been  found  useful.  Of  course,  such 
stoppings  are  unsuitable  for  outdoor  work. 


Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

5. — Artificial  Building  Stone  ;  The  Pre¬ 
servation  of  Stone. 

rsyrjnjRTIFICIAL  stone  has  been  used  for 
S&yI  building  purposes  from  time  imme- 
feSI  morial.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used 
t  in  the  form  of  concrete  blocks  composed  of 
Debbies,  broken  stone,  and  lime.  Concrete 
slocks  were  also  extensively  used  by  the 
Romans.  The  modern  production  of  building 
stones  of  a  finer  grade,  closely  resembling 
hose  of  natural  origin,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Datural  development  of  the  industry  which 
:ommenced  with  the  manufacture  of  concrete 
masse§.  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  for  use  as 
1  substitute  for  blocks  of  natural  stone. 

The  introduction  of  greatly  improved  crush¬ 
ing  and  grinding  machinery,  the  progress  in 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  production  of 
:hemicals  and  high-grade  cement  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost  has  already  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  stones  which  com¬ 
pare  favourablv  in  many  respects  with  some  of 
:he  best  stones’ from  the  quarries.  The  cost  of 
Droducing  good  artificial  stone  until  recently 
arevented  its  extensive  use  in  mass  ;  but  for 
Daving,  for  steps,  for  copings,  and  for  the  stone 
acings  of  brick  buildings,  it  has  long  been 
successfully  employed. 

A  natural  prejudice  against  artificial  stone 
ias  in  the  past  prevented  it  from  being  gene- 
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hally  used  for  important  work,  for  builders 
iave  rightly  preferred  to  employ  stone  which 
has  been  in  good  repute  for  centuries  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  an  artificial  product  of  unknown  value, 
rhe  rapidly  increasing  production  of  the  best 
forms  of  artificial  stone  proves,  however,  that 
this  prejudice  is  being  overcome. 

!  A  description  of  all  the  artificial  stones  in¬ 
vented  during  the  last  century  cannot  be  given 
lin  these  columns.  The  endless  list  of  patentees 
Df  artificial  stone  affords  evidence  that  the 
possibility  of  preparing  an  artificial  product  to 
pompete  with  natural  stone  has  been  very 
widely  recognised  by  many  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
inventions  can,  however,  claim  to  have  been  of 
practical  utility. 

Victoria  Stone. — The  artificial  product  known 
s  “Victoria  Stone  ”  is  one  of  the  stones  most 
extensively  used  at  the  present  time.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  some  thirty  years,  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  has  gradually  increased  to  an  annual 
rate  of  about  15,000  tons,  of  which  some  6,ooo 
tons  are  used  for  architectural  work,  and  the 
remainder  mostly  for  paving. 

Victoria  stone  is  a  mixture  of  crushed  granite 
and  Portland  cement,  which,  after  being 
moulded  into  blocks  and  hardened,  is  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate.  Sodium 
silicate  for  stone  manufacture  is  usually  made 
by  dissolving  flint  or  a  siliceous  rock,  such  as 
JFarnham  stone,  in  caustic  soda  solution. 
Farnham  stone  is  a  natural  rock  containing 
about  40  per  cent,  of  soluble  silica,  15  per  cent, 
(alumina,  and  45  per  cent,  quartz  sand. 

I  The  granite  employed  is  obtained  from 
Groby,  in  Leicestershire,  and,  after  being 
crushed  to  the  required  size,  is  carefully 
washed.  Portland  cement  of  the  best  quality 
is  then  mixed  in  the  dry  state  with  the  crushed 
granite,  and  water  is  subsequently  added  until 
Che  mixture  has  assumed  a  suitable  plastic  con¬ 
dition.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  in  moulds 
and  allowed  to  set.  The  blocks,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard,  are  removed  from  the  moulds  and 
immersed  for  a  number  of  days  in  a  silicate 
bath.  Finally,  the  blocks  are  taken  out  of  the 
bath  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time 
;  before  they  are  permitted  to  leave  the  factory. 
iDuring  the  process  of  manufacture  the  mixture 
/can,  of  course,  be  treated  with  oxide  of  iron  or 
any  other  suitable  colouring  matter  to  give  the 
finished  stone  any  desired  tint. 

1}  According  to  Mr.  Henry  Reid,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  granite  employed,  and  of  the  finished 
artificial  stone,  is  as  follows  : — 

Groby  Granite.  Victoria  Stone. 

Silica  (soluble) 

„  (insoluble) 

Alumina 

JLime . 

Magnesia  ... 

Oxide  of  iron 
Carbonic  acid 

Soda . 

IPotash 

(Water,  &c.  ... 


°'55 

65.26 

:::} 

50-35 

1306 

11-87 

4 '55 

18-33 

I'OI 

203 

9-81 

7'33 

0-03 

i-8o 

2'34 

3'8i 

2-85 

178 

°'54 

270 

The  practical  success  of  the  stone  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  care  taken  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture  and  in  the  testing  of  the  raw  materials, 
(which  result  in  practical  uniformity  of  the 
finished  stone  in  both  chemical  composition 
and  physical  properties. 

1  Except  in  situations  where  the  stone  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  concussion,  as  in  yards  where 
the  unloading  of  vans  is  performed,  the  artifi¬ 
cial  stone  is  found  to  be  as  good  a  paving 
material  as  natural  York  stone,  and  is  less 
costly. 

Indurated  Slabs  are  a  cheaper  form  of 
artificial  stone  also  made  by  the  Victoria  Stone 
po.  These  slabs  are,  like  Victoria  Stone,  made 
with  crushed  granite  and  Portland  cement. 
They  are,  however,  merely  steeped  in  water 
instead  of  in  a  siliceous  bath  before  being  air- 
dried.  The  output  .of  this  stone  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  more  expensive  Victoria 
Stone,  viz.,  15,000  tons  per  annum. 

Ransome’s  Artificial  Stone.  —  Ransome’s 
iiliceous  stone  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  modern 
:ypes  of  artificial  stone  to  be  extensively 
idopted  for  building  purposes.  It  is  said  to 
lave  been  used  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  the 
ndia  Office,  the  London  Docks,  and  other  im- 
jortant  buildings  ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
t  is  not  now  manufactured.  The  stone  was 
>roduced  by  mixing  sand  with  sodium  silicate 
ind  a  small  proportion  of  powdered  flint  or 
:halk.  The  sodium  silicate  was  at  first  made 
>y  boiling  flints  in  caustic  soda  solution,  but 


afterwards  Farnham  stone  was  used  instead  of 
flint.  When  the  different  substances  had  been 
thoroughly  mixed  in  suitable  proportions,  the 
mixture  was  placed  in  moulds.  The  blocks 
thus  formed  were  then  treated  with  a  cold 
solution  of  calcium  chloride,  and  were  subse¬ 
quently  immersed  in  a  boiling  solution  of  the 
same  salt.  Chemical  reaction  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda  and  the  soluble 
calcium  chloride,  and  soluble  sodium  chloride 
and  insoluble  calcium  silicate  were  formed. 
The  calcium  silicate  formed  in  the  interstices 
of  the  blocks  rendered  the  blocks  as  hard  and 
durable  as  natural  stone  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  soluble  sodium  chloride  was  subse¬ 
quently  removed  by  treatment  with  water. 

“ Non-slip ”  Stone. — The  artificial  product 
known  as  “  non-slip  ’’  stone  is  made  with 
cement  and  crushed  York  natural  stone.  The 
mixture  is  made  plastic  by  the  addition  of 
water  and  is  then  placed  in  moulds  and 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  slabs  of  stone  thus  manufactured  are 
more  uniform  in  size  and  are  more  durable 
than  slabs  of  natural  York  stone.  They  are 
also  less  liable  to  assume  a  polished  surface  and 
to  become  slippery  than  stone  made  with 
granite.  This  stone  is  now  used  very  exten¬ 
sively. 

Stuart’s  Granolithic  Stone.  —  This  is  a 
mixture  of  crushed  granite  and  cement.  It  is 
frequently  made  in  situ,  that  is  to  say,  the 
mixture  is  prepared  and  laid  in  plastic  con¬ 
dition  on  the  spot  where  the  stone  is  required, 
being  used,  in  fact,  like  concrete.  For  paving, 
for  tanks,  and  for  dock  work  it  has  proved 
exceedingly  successful. 

Other  Artificial  Slones. — There  are  a  number 
of  other  artificial  stones  in  the  market.  They 
mostly  consist,  like  those  already  mentioned, 
of  a  good  hard  natural  stone  crushed  to  a 
granular  condition  and  cemented  with  Port¬ 
land  cement  of  the  best  quality.  The  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  more  expensive  descriptions  is 
usually  completed  by  treating  them  with  sodium 
silicate  solution,  but  with  the  aid  of  pressure  in 
the  production  of  the  stone  very  good  building 
material  can  be  manufactured  without  the  use 
of  the  soluble  silicate. 

Moreau  Imitation  Marble. — The  term 
“marble"  should  be  applied  only  to  limestones 
having  a  crystalline  form  resembling  that  of 
loaf  sugar,  i.c.,  to  limestones  having  a  “  saccha- 
roid  ”  structure.  Moreau  marble  is  merely 
ordinary  amorphous  limestone,  such  as  Port¬ 
land  stone,  so  treated  that  its  surface  appears 
like  that  of  polished  marble.  The  stone  is  not 
converted  from  amorphous  into  crystalline 
limestone,  and  it  is  not  therefore  converted 
into  marble.  The  Moreau  process,  as  described 
in  the  patents  granted  in  1892,  consists  in  the 
following  treatment  of  stone  :  — 

Masses  of  any  white  porous  limestone  are 
treated  either  in  plain  blocks,  or  after  being 
carved  to  any  desired  form.  First,  varnish  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  in  spots  or 
streaks,  the  varnish  consisting  of  “  a  mixture  of 
turpentine,  gum  thus,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron 
or  rouge  de  Prusse.”  Next,  the  stone  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  baths  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  order  of 
sequence  and  the  time  of  immersion  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  stone  to  be  treated  and 
the  effect  to  be  produced.  The  salts  of  iron 
and  copper  impart  colour  to  the  stone  except 
where  it  is  protected  by  the  varnish.  The 
stone  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  hot  water, 
and  subsequently  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
to  harden  it.  Finally,  the  stone  is  dried  and 
polished.  In  appearance  and  polish  this  sub¬ 
stitute  for  marble  compares  favourably  with 
the  genuine  material. 

The  hardening  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
requires  explanation.  It  is  stated  that  a 
reaction  occurs  between  the  lime  and  zinc 
salts,  carbonate  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  lime 
being  formed  ;  but  this  information  does  not 
explain  the  physical  result,  for  zinc  carbonate 
is  not  harder  or  more  durable  than  calcium 
carbonate,  nor  sulphate  of  lime  than  carbonate 
of  lime. 

Artificial  Marbles. — The  so-called  artificial 
marbles,  such  as  “  Scagliola  ”  and  “  Marezzo," 
contain  no  marble,  but  are  merely  masses  of 
white  plaster  treated  with  suitable  colours. 
The  plaster  is  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
hard  fine-grained  stone  and  with  snake-stone, 
and  finally  with  linen  rag  moistened  with 
linseed  oil.  The  plaster  employed  may  be 
either  plaster  of  Paris  or  Keene's  cement. 
Keene’s  cement  is  made  by  mixing  plaster  of 
Paris  with  a  solution  of  alum  and  heating  the 


mixture  to  a  suitable  temperature.  Keene’s 
cement  can  be  made  to  assume  a  very  high 
polish,  and  is  now  most  commonly  used. 
Exposure  to  rain  would,  of  course,  soon  cause 
disintegration  of  these  plaster  imitations  of 
marble. 

The  Prescrvati  m  of  Stone. — In  1839  was 
issued  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
charged  with  the  selection  of  stone  for  build¬ 
ing  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1861 
was  issued  the  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  report  upon  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  the 
new  Houses.  The  Commissioners  recom¬ 
mended  that  magnesian  limestone,  from 
Bolsover  Moor  and  its  neighbourhood,  should 
be  employed,  and  it  was  commonly  thought 
when  the  Houses  were  being  built  that  this 
stone  was  being  used.  When,  therefore,  the 
new  Houses  showed  alarming  signs  of  decay 
soon  after  their  erection,  scepticism  was 
naturally  aroused  regarding  the  utility  of 
science  as  set  forth  in  the  Commissioners’ 
Report.  The  Committee  of  1861  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  although  Bolsover  stone  had  been 
specified  in  the  contract  for  building  the 
Houses,  the  stone  actually  used  was,  for  the 
most  part,  an  inferior  stone  from  the  Anston 
quarries,  and  that  proper  precautions  had  not 
been  taken  to  ensure  that  only  the  best  stone 
from  the  quarries  should  be  used.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  stone  is 
not  so  bad  as  was  at  one  time  feared,  but  the 
information  collected  by  the  Committee  with 
reference  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  stone 
renders  the  Report  a  document  of  great  value, 
and  those  desiring  to  study  the  subject 
thoroughly  will  find  a  considerable  number  of 
proposed  processes  therein  discussed. 

It  would  ^erve  no  useful  purpose  to  describe 
in  these  columns  all  the  schemes,  some  in¬ 
genious  and  many  foolish,  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  preservation  of  stone,  but  the 
following  brief  summary  of  the  prevailing 
ideas  on  the  subject  may  be  serviceable  : — 

1.  It  would  probably  be  possible  to  treat 
individual  blocks  of  an  inferior  stone  with 
such  success  that  they  would  resist  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences  as  well  as  any  good  natural 
stone,  but  no  stone  can  be  satisfactorily  treated 
in  a  large  building  after  the  blocks  have  been 
fixed  in  position.  The  cost  of  the  treatment 
would  also  materially  increase  the  cost  of  the 
stone. 

2.  A  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  will  harden 
most  limestones  owing  to  the  formation  of 
silicate  of  lime  in  the  pores  of  the  stone.  The 
soda  which  is  left  in  the  stone  after  the  silica 
of  the  sodium  silicate  has  entered  into  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  lime  appears  as  an  efflorescence 
of  sodium  carbonate  or  sulphate  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone,  and  is  objectionable. 

3.  A  solution  of  suitable  gum  resins  in 
petroleum  is  to  some  extent  serviceable  when 
the  stone  can  be  first  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
then  treated  until  the  stone  has  absorbed  as 
much  solution  as  possible. 

4.  Treatment  with  limewater  is  mere  waste 
of  time  and  money.  The  absurdity  of  lime¬ 
washing  was  recently  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Church  in  a  discussion  on  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Caroe  before  the  Architectural  Association  (see 
the  Builder,  April  19,  1902). 

5.  Treatment  with  barium  hydrate  solution 
is  preferable  to  treatment  with  lime  water 
because  sulphate  of  barium  is  insoluble  in 
water,  whereas  sulphate  of  lime  is  soluble.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  proved  that  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  is  to  convert  carbonate  of  lime 
into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  in  the  same  way 
carbonate  of  barium,  which  is  formed  as  soon 
as  barium  hydrate  solution  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  would  be  converted  into  sulphate 
of  barium.  It  is  only  during  recent  years  that 
barium  hydrate  has  been  produced  at  a 
sufficiently  low  price  to  render  its  use  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  is  of 
much  value  as  a  preservative. 

6.  Processes  involving  the  use  of  barium 
hydrate,  followed  by  treatment  with  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  are  of  little  practical  value. 


Local  Improvements  at  Aston.— a  site  at 
Aston  Cross  for  the  proposed  free  library  has  been 
presented  to  the  town  by  Messrs.  Ansell,  brewers. 
The  building  will  cost  an  estimated  sum  of  2,000/., 
with  150/.  for  its  equipment.  The  Town  Council 
propose,  with  theisanclion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  borrow  a  capital  sum  of  52,436/.  for  the 
carrying  out  of  their  electrical  lighting  scheme, 
and  have  already,  under  a  Tramways  Order,  begun 
the  foundations  of  the  generating  station.  An  ap¬ 
plication  has  been  made  by  the  Council  for  a  charter 
of  incorporation. 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Joseph  Talbot. — We  have  to  announce 
the  death,  on  June  20,  of  Mr.  John  Joseph  Talbot,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Talbot,  of 
Commerce-court,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.  Amongst 
the  more  recent  architectural  works  carried  out  by 
him  and  his  senior  partner,  Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson, 
we  may  mention  cottages  at  Port  Sunlight 
for  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  of  which  we  published 
an  illustration,  with  a  plan,  in  our  number  of 
February  24,  1900  ;  the  residence,  Piymyard  Park. 
Bromborough,  in  Cheshire,  1897  (Mr.  J.  J.  Talbot)  ; 
the  gate,  lodge,  and  stabling,  Selkirk,  on  the 
Bridgeland3  Estate,  for  Mr.  George  Rodger 
Mr.  W.  G.  Wilson)  ;  cottages  at  Woodchurch. 
Cheshire,  and  the  new  Unitarian  Church,  which  has 
lately  been  erected  in  Bessborough-road,  Oxton,  to 
replace  the  former,  and  now  demolished,  Unitarian 
Church  at  Charing  Cross,  Birkenhead,  1901  (Mr.  J.  J. 
Talbot);  the  Liberal  Club  at  New  Ferry  ;  a  bungalow 
at  Heswall ;  The  Six  Jolly  Cricketers  at  Addington  ; 
and  houses  at  Preston,  andJAlderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 
A  drawing  of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  at 
Bromborough  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
rooms  this  year, 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church  of  St.  Luke,  Hornsey.— The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a  new  church  in 
Mayfield-road,  Hornsey.  The  present  effort  is  to 
build  the  first  portion  of  the  church,  comprising  the 
nave  and  aisle,  with  vestries  underneath.  Seating 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  750  persons. 
The  scheme  will  not  be  finished  until  a  vicarage  and 
church  hall  have  been  erected  alongside  the  new 
building.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  & 
J.  P.  Cutts,  Southampton-street,  Strand.  The  build¬ 
ing  contract  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Scott,  of 
Walthamstow. 

Congregational  Church  Schools,  Birken¬ 
head. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  school  in 
connexion  with  Oxton-road  Congregational  Church, 
Birkenhead,  was  laid  on  the  10th  inst.  The  archi 
tect  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Cook.  The  plans  provide  for  a 
hall  (to  be  used  as  the  general  schoolroom),  nine 
classrooms,  church  parlour,  and  minister’s  vestry. 
A  contract  had  been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  for  the  sum  of  2,680/. 

Church,  Morecambe. — New  church  and 
Sunday  school  buildings  in  connexion  with  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  at  Sandylands  were 
opened  at  Morecambe  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dinsley,  of  Chorley,  was  the  architect,  and  his 
plans  were  accepted  in  competition.  The  plan  of 
the  church  is  cruciform,  with  sitting  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  370  on  the  ground  floor,  and  for  330  in  the 
gallery  and  orchestra.  The  schools  are  in  two 
stories,  and  there  is  a  church  parlour,  infant-room, 
and  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  assembly- 
room  above.  Inclusive  of  the  site  the  outlay  has 
been  7,500/. 

Bethel  New  Church,  Bradford.— The  memo- 
rial-stones  were  laid  recently  of  Bethel  new  church 
and  .Sunday  school,  which  are  being  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  iron  church  at  the  junction  of  Rvan- 
street  and  St.  Stephen’s-road,  Bradford.  The  church 
will  provide  accommodation  for  420  persons.  The 
contractors  for  the  various  portions  of  the  work  are 
Messrs.  J.  Moulson  &  Sons,  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Mr.  T. 
Bolton,  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson,  and  '.Mr.  J.  H.  Sharp. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Braith waite,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

SCHOOLS,  St.  Helens. — The  foundation-stone  of 
new  schools  for  the  parish  of  Sutton,  St.  Helens, 
was  laid  recently  on  a  site  at  Marshall’s  Cross.  The 
new  building  when  completed  will  accommodate 
about  120  children,  and  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  W. 
Leicester,  builder,  Sutton,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  Biram,  architect,  St.  Helens.  The  site  will 
allow  an  extension  of  the  school  premises  when 
occasion  requires. 

MUNICIPAL  BATHS,  LIVERPOOL.— On  the  7th 
inst.  Ithe  Baths  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  City 
Council  opened  a  “  People’s  Bath,”  in  Beacon- 
street,  in  the  north-end  of  the  city,  and  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  new  baths  in  Lister  -  drive, 
West  Derby.  At  Beacon-street  a  shower  and  spray 
bath  may  be  had  for  id.,  and  a  slipper  bath  for  2d. 
In  September,  1899,  the  Engineer  and  Chief  Super¬ 
intendent  (Mr.  W.  R.  Court)  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  on  the  provision  of  “  people's 
baths  "  as  baths  for  the  poor,  and  the  Baths  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  of  the  report.  The  building  as 
completed  stands  on  an  area  of  450  square  yards, 
and  comprises  seventeen  shower  and  spray  baths, 
and  two  ordinary  slipper  baths.  The  baths  are 
arranged  in  sections,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for 
males  and  females.  Separate  entrances  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  both  sexes,  together  with  waiting-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  conveniences.  The  shower  and  spray 
baths  are  formed  in  cubicles  in  the  bath  hall,  and  con¬ 
structed  in  slate.  Each  cubicle  covers  an  area  of 
7  **.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  It  consists  of  a  dressing-box  and 
the  shower  and  spray  cabin  ;  the  dressing-box  is 
provided  with  a  seat,  clothes-hooks,  and  foot¬ 
board.  It  is  separated  from  the  shower  and  spray 
cabin  by  a  slate  division,  with  passage  opening 
having  a  waterproof  curtain  ;  the  entrance  from 
bath  hall  to  dressing-box  is  also  protected  or 
screened  by  means  of  a  curtain.  The  shower  and 
spray  cabin  has  a  portion  of  its  floor  depressed,  so 
as  to  form  a  foot-bath,  the  overflow  of  which  is 


fixed  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
cover  the  bather's  ankles.  This  allows  the  bather 
to  soap  himself  and  to  wash  his  feet  before  using 
the  warm  spray  bath  or  shower.  The  shower  is 
placed  overhead,  and  is  formed  in  a  circular 
ring,  so  that  the  water  does  not  strike  the 
bather’s  head,  but  falls  on  his  shoulders. 
A  small  steam  boiler  is  provided  in  the  basement, 
which  will  supply  the  steam  for  calorifiers  to  main- 
fain  the  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  95  deg. 
Fahr.  It  will  also  provide  the  steam  for  steam 
coils  to  drying-horses  in  laundry,  and  to  the 
radiators  for  heating  the  bathing  halls  and  waiting- 
rooms.  There  is  a  dwelling-house  for  the  care¬ 
taker  and  his  wife.  A  laundry  is  provided 
for  towel  washing.  Messrs.  Tomkinson  &  Sons 
were  the  contractors  for  the  building  work,  Mr. 
Watkinson  for  the  baths  fittings,  Messrs.  Bradford 
&  Co.,  for  the  engineering  and  laundry  fittings,  and 
Messrs.  John  Gibbs  &  Son  for  the'  atmospheric 
heating  ;  the  total  cost  being  3,500/ ,  not  including 
the  cost  of  the  site.  The  site  in  Lister-drive  con¬ 
tains  6,500  sq.  yds.  ;  it  has  a  frontage  to  Lister- 
drive  of  226  ft.  The  buildings  are  set  back  100  ft. 
from  the  line  of  the  street,  provision  being  made 
for  one  swimming  bath  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  one  swim¬ 
ming  bath  75  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  twenty-seven  private 
baths.  Space  is  also  reserved  for  an  additional 
swimming  bath  when  required.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  establishment  is  24,000/.  The  plans,  &c., 
were  prepared  bv  the  Baths  Engineer,  Mr.  \V.  R. 
Court,  Mr.  Isaac  Dilworth,  of  Wavertree,  being  the 
contractor. 

TruroiCathedral. — Gratifying  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  of  Truro  Cathe¬ 
dral,  which  will  probably  be  opened  some  time  next 
summer.  The  fractures  in  the  bases  of  the  piers 
have  not  extended,  and,  as  they  now  support  con¬ 
siderably  more  weight  than  was  the  case  twelve 
months  ago,  it  is  believed  that  they  have  found 
their  bearings.  Much  of  the  scaffolding  has  been 
removed  from  the  west  side,  revealing  a  handsome 
facade,  in  which  there  are  a  great  rose  window  and 
lancet  windows  beneath.  On  the  south  side  near 
the  western  end  is  a  fine  porch,  now  almost  finished. 
There  are  eighty-eight  niches  and  panels  for  figures 
and  othersculptures  on  thelwest  front  and  the  south¬ 
west  porch,  and  a  scheme  for  filling  these  is  being 
drawn  up  by  a  committee.  Three  or  four  panels  or 
figures  have  been  promised.  Before  the  new  por¬ 
tion  of  the  building  is  dedicated,  four  of  the  lancet 
windows  of  the  nave  will  be  filled  with  stained  glass 
already  given.  The  main  body  of  the  workmen  are 
just  now  engaged  on  the  nave,  and  comparatively 
few  are  at  work  on  the  central  tower.  But  shortly 
the  tower  will  be  crowned  by  a  parapet,  and  the 
erection  of  the  spire  will  then  be  commenced. — 
Cornish  Telegraph. 

Institute,  Newport,  Mon.— At  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee's  meeting  at  Newport, 
recently,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  erection  of  the  new  Teciinical  Institute,  the  site 
of  which  has  already  been  secured  and  cleared  in 
Clarence-place,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  plans 
for  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Norman 
Brown,  architect. 

Assembly  Hall,  Library,  Baths,  &c.,  Bootle. 
— The  new  Corporation  buildings,  which  were 
opened  at  Bootle  on  the  27th  ult.,  are  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Marsh-lane,  at  its  junction  with 
Sandfield-place.  The  buildings  comprise  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz.,  free  public  baths,  gymnasium,  North- 
end  library,  reading-room,  and  public  assembly 
hall,  the  remainder  of  the  site  being  laid  out  as  a 
public  garden.  The  bath  block  stands  on  the  north 
and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  site,  and  contains  an 
open-air  plunge  bath  88  ft.  6  in.  long  by  30  ft.  wide, 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  covered-in  shed  with 
seats  for  bathers.  There  is  a  soap  bath  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  plunge,  wherein  children  can  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  using  the  same.  The 
gymnasium  is  situate  on  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
site,  being  42  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  9  in.  wide,  furnished 
with  gymnastic  appliances,  and  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  plunge  bath,  having  an  entrance  from  the 
same  and  an  exit  door  to  the  outside.  Another 
feature  of  this  block  is  the  bathing-halls  for  males 
and  females,  in  which  a  number  of  spray  and 
slipper  baths  are  being  fitted  up.  There  are 
separate  entrances  from  Marsh-lane,  passing 
through  turnstiles  on  either  side  of  the  ticket  hall 
to  the  respective  waiting-rooms.  The  attendant’s 
house  is  placed  in  a  central  position  and  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  ticket  hall.  In  the  basement 
of  this  portion  is  fixed  the  steam-boiler  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  patent  heaters  for  the  different 
baths.  There  are  -also  cellars  for  fuel  and  stores. ' 
The  public  library,  reading-room,  and  assembly 
hall  block  faces  the  front  at  the  angle  formed  with 
Sandfield-place,  the  former  rooms  being  placed  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  library  and  reading-room 
are  40  ft.  by  39  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  social  room 
27  ft.  6  in.  bv  24  ft.,  having  a  large  bay  window 
overlooking  Sandfield-place.  All  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  are  15  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  are  entered 
from  the  Marsh-lane  front.  The  public  assembly 
hall  forms  the  first  floor  of  the  above  block,  and 
occupies  the  whole  area.  The  room  is  62  ft.  long 
by  40  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  high.  It  has  a  platform  at 
the  east  end  13  ft.  6  in.  in  depth,  with  suitable 
retiring-room  and  conveniences.  From  the  public 
entrance  the  hal}  |3  approached  by  a  stone  staircase 
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5  ft.  wide,  which  is  lined  with  glazed  brick  to  a 
height  of  4  ft.  6  in.,  the  balustrade  being  of  wrought 
iron  of  an  ornamental  character.  There  is  also 
provided,  at  the  platform  end,  an  emergency  stair¬ 
case  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  constructed  of  stone  and  made 
fireproof.  The  retaining  walls  and  floor  of  the 
plunge  bath  have  been  executed  with  Portland 
cement  concrete.  All  the  other  walls  are  built  of 
brick,  having  dressings  of  red  pressed  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  The  whole  of  the  principal  fronts  are 
faced  with  Ruabon  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
the  boundary  walls  being  carried  out  with  similar 
material.  The  principal  joiner's  work  has  been 
executed  in  selected  pitch  pine,  the  roofs  being 
covered  wi-'h  slates.  The  roofs  of  the  two  towers 
are  covered  with  zinc.  Mr.  Thomas  Cox  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Peter  Tyson,  Liverpool,  the 
contractor. 

Business  and  Factory  Premises,  Heanor, 
Derbyshire. — New  premises  for  Messrs.  I.  &  R. 
Morley  are  being  erected  at  Heanor,  in  the  High- 
street,  opposite  the  present  premises.  The  building 
will  have  a  frontage  to  High-street  of  30  ft.,  and 
will  also  be  continued  at  the  back  of  the  present 
electrical  power  station.  The  first  room  will  be  the 
receiving  and  stocking-room,  and  will  be  70  ft.  by 
30  ft.  The  next  room  is  the  mill,  the  dimensions  of 
which  will  be  112  ft.  by  40  ft.  Following  this  is  the 
drying  apparatus.  The  last  room  of  the  block  is 
the  sorting-room,  which  fronts  to  High-street. 
Messrs.  R.  C.  &  E.  R.  Sutton,  Nottingham,  are  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  Hopewell  &  Sons,  of  Basford, 
are  building  the  premises. — Alongside  the  Great 
Northern  Company’s  station  excavations  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  a  new  factory  for  Messrs.  J.  Fletcher 

6  Sons,  lace  manufacturers,  of  Heanor.  The  factory 
will  have  a  frontage  to  Derby-road  of  141  ft.,  and 
will  be  234  ft.  in  length.  The  outside  walls  will  be 
is  in.  thick,  with  a  4-ft.  bed  of  concrete.  There  are 
three  shops,  two  50  ft.  across,  and  one  36  ft.  Mr. 
Arthur  Marshall,  of  Nottingham,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Williamson  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  are  the 
contractors. 

Parochial  Hall  and  Institute,  St.  Martin’s, 

POTTERNEWTON,  YORKSHIRE. — An  addition  is 
about  to  be  made  to  the  parochial  institutions  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Potternewton,  by  the  erection  of  a  hall 
and  institute,  at  a  cost  of  between  3,000/.  and 
4,000/.,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Percy  Robinson, 
selected  in  a  limited  competition.  Of  Morley  stone, 
the  building  will  front  into  North-road,  immediately 
opposite  the  church.  The  accommodation  on  the 
ground  floor  will  comprise  five  classrooms,  and 
lecture-room  or  gymnasium,  36  ft.  by  26  ft.  On 
the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  hall,  80  ft.  by  36  ft., 
which  may  be  used  for  meetings,  entertainments, 
and  other  purposes.  The  hall  will  be  fitted  up  with 
a  stage  and  dressing-rooms.  A  house  for  the  care¬ 
taker  also  forms  part  of  the  main  building. 

MASONIC  Hall,  Ripon.— The  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  masonic  hall  to  be  built  at  Ripon  was  laid 
on  the  nth  inst.  The  new  premises  will  occupy  a 
position  in  Water  Skellgate,  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  T. 
Wall,  the  architect,  provide  for  a  two-story  brick 
building.  The  main  entrance  will  be  in  stonework. 
A  staircase  hall,  16  ft.  6  in.  long  and  9  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
will  be  divided  from  the  vestibule  by  a  glazed  screen. 
The  hall  will  be  fitted  up  with  lavatory  and  cloak 
accommodation,  and  it  will  have  a  mosaic  tiled 
floor.  On  the  first  floor,  which  will  be  reached  by 
a  pitch-pine  staircase,  there  will  be  an  ante-room, 
20  ft.  by  11  ft.,  provided  with  a  small  private  door 
from  the  Tyler’s  lobby,  which  will  shut  off  the 
landing  from  the  lodgeroom.  The  latter  room  will 
be  33  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide  and  19  ft.  high,  and  will 
have  a  domed  ceiling.  Boyle’s  air-pump  ventilator 
will  be  used  in  the  roof.  The  floor  will  be  in  maple, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  room  will  be  a  raised 
dais,  having  as  a  background  a  high  dado,  with 
circular  cornice.  Adjoining  the  lodgeroom  will  be 
the  Tyler's  storeroom,  1 1  ft.  long  by  4  ft.  wide. 
There  will  be  another  room,  17  ft.  by  15  ft.,  entered 
from  the  landing.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will 
be  a  dining-room,  22  ft.  by  21  ft.  This  will  be 
entered  from  the  vestibule  through  a  lounge. 
Attached  to  the  dining-room  will  be  a  service-room 
and  kitchen,  and  between  the  dining-room  and  the 
hall  will  be  a  smokeroom,  16  ft.  by  11  ft.  The 
woodwork  throughout,  except  the  lodgeroom,  will 
be  in  pitch-pine  and  varnished.  The  lodgeroom 
will  be  in  deal,  finished  in  white  enamel.  The 
surplus  space  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  a  lock-up  shop,  25  ft.  by  16  ft., 
having  windows  into  High  and  Water  Skellgates. 
The  contractors  are  :  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Webster, 
Ripon,  excavators, masons,  and  bricklayers  ;  Messrs. 
Clapham  &  Taylor,  Harrogate,  carpenters  and 
joiners  :  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Ripon,  plumber  and 
glazier  ;  Messrs.  Coleman  Bros ,  Knaresborough, 
plasterers  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Baynes  and  C.  Beck, 
Ripon,  slaters. 

TOWER,  ST.  SiDWELL's,  Exeter.— The  Bishop 
of  Exeter  (Dr.  Ryle)  re-dedicated  on  the  15th  inst. 
the  tower  of  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter.  Of  the  earlier 
churches  upon  the  site  little  is  known,  but  it  is  on 
record  that  the  fifteenth  century  tower  was 
damaged,  and  the  upper  portion  totally  destroyed, 
by  an  explosion  of  some  gunpowder  stored  therein 
during  the  1549  irebeliion.  St.  Sidwell’s  was  first 
mentioned  in  a  deed  o  11199,  and  was  rebuilt  in 
1437.  The  Royalists  used  the  tower  as  a  prison, 
and  it  was  during  the  religious  troubles  preceding 
tfie  Reformation  that  Walter  Raleigh,  father  of  the 
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great  Raleigh,  was  confined  within  the  tower* 
iPrevious  to  its  destruction  by  the  explosion’ 
ithe  tower  and  the  exterior  church  were  of 
!red  sandstone,  perhaps  better  known  as  Heavi- 
tree  stone.  The  ruined  portions  of  the  tower 
1  were  repaired  in  1606,  local  bricks  being  used.  At 
1  a  later  period  the  unsightly  brick  was  plastered  with 
i  cement.  Having  fallen  into  decay,  the  general 
: fabric  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  but  the  north  and 
south  early  fifteenth  century  arcades  of  Beer  stone 
land  the  tower  were  preserved.  To  the  tower  was 

I  added  a  spire  of  an  unusual  construction.  It  was 

II  framed  of  deal,  boarded  and  covered  by  sheet 
| copper,  removed  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  Nelson's 
!men-of-war,  which  had  been  broken  up  at  Devon- 
port  Dockyard.  There  were  also  small  pinnacles, 
and  these,  with  the  monarch  spire  rearing  its  head 

1  above,  bore  “  the  battle  of  the  breeze  "for  many  a 
;year.  Mr.  E  H.  Harbottle,  architect,  condemned 
the  spire  and  pinnacles  as  unsafe,  and  their  removal 
1  was  effected  without  the  aid  of  scaffolding  within 
1  seven  days.  Mr.  Harbottle  prepared  a  design  in 
:  which  he  preserved  the  fifteenth  century  style,  and 
•  now  the  tower  of  St.  Sidwell's  stands  in  all  its  glory 
as  of  old.  The  addition  to  the  tower  has  cost  nearly 
13,000/.,  and  has  been  effected  by  the  feoffees  of  the 
parish  lands,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners.  The  west  windowand  entrance  have  been 
enlarged  and  beautified.  Perhaps  the  great  inter¬ 
esting  relic  of  the  tower  is  the  vane— “  a  rare  and 
fine  bird,”  presented  the  patrons  of  St.  Sidwell’s  by 
1  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter,  as  a  terminal  for 
1  the  spire  when  that  erection  sprung  up  from  the 
'tower.  This  ancient  vane  and  its  chanticleer  once 
I  formed  the  cathedral's  weathercock.  It  was  first 
1  erected  on  the  cathedral  spire  in  1484,  and  served 
]  for  ^68  years.  Then  it  crowned  St.  Sidwell's  tower 
for  eighty-seven  years.  It  has  been  replaced  on  the 
1  tower. —  Western  Morning  News. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

'  Water  Works,  Merthyr.— The  Upper  Neuadd 
1  reservoir  of  the  Merthyr  Urban  District  Council 
.was  opened  recently.  The  new  reservoir  has  cost 
1138,000/.  It  has  a  top  water  surface  of  59  acres, 
and  contains  when  full  350,000,000  gallons  of  water.’ 
Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon  was  the  consulting  engineer, 
j  Proposed  Tunnel  under  the  River  St 
Lawrence —According  to  the  Canadian  papers! 
Mr.  C.  W.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Montreal  Subway  Company,  arrived  in  Mont¬ 
real  recently  to  start  borings  and  surveys  for  the 
proposed  tunnel  under  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the 
south  shore  at  Longueuil,  under  St.  Helen’s  Island, 
iand  into  Montreal.  In  the  course  of  an  interview! 

1  Mr.  Emerson  said  that  the  new  tunnel  will  be  larger 
than  any  in  the  United  States,  as  its  dimensions  are 
to  be  27  ft.  wide  and  21  ft.  high.  It  is  expected  that 
ut  will  be  necessary  to  tunnel  4,000  ft.  under  water 
and  5,000  ft.  inland.  The  structure  will  be  concrete 
iand  masonry  lined  with  enamelled  brick.  The 
shafts  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  pro¬ 
visional  directors  of  the  company  believe  that  the 
tunnel  can  be  constructed  for  2,000,000  dols. 


FOREIGN. 

I  France.— The  drawings  sent  in  by  the  students 
of  the  Villa  Medici  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  In  architecture  M.  Bigot,  a  first- 
year  pupil,  sends  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  capital  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere  ;  M.  Gamier, 
a  second-year  pupil,  sends  a  drawing  of  the  arch  of 
Titus  and  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  at  Rome.  M. 
Chiffeot.  a  third-year  man,  sends  a  restoration 
of  a  Pompeian  house  ;  and  M.  Dufresne,  in 
his  fourth  year  of  residence,  sends  a  complete 

restoration  of  the  Therm:c  of  Caracalla. _ 

M.  Moncel,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Government  to  execute  a  bust 
of  Madame  Alboni,  to  be  placed  in  the  Opera 

House. - The  Municipality  of  Caen  has  voted  a 

■um  of  more  than  3,000,000  fr.  for  extensive  public 
works,  especially  the  reconstruction  of  the  on  the 
canal  between  Caen  and  the  sea,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  port  of  Ouistreham. - A  statue  of 

General  Hoche  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  Quiberon 

on  the  20th. - The  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

has  voted  a  special  fund  for  the  restoration 
of  two  monuments  of  interest  at  Autun,  the 

P£rte,  St.  Andre  and  the  Porte  d’Arroux. - 

rhe  C onseil-General  of  the  Seine  has  decided  on  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  “Arts  et  Metiers  ”  at 
Paris,  on  a  site  facing  the  Boulevard  de  l’Hopital, 
for  which  1,600,000  fr.  has  been  paid,  independent  of 

the  cost  of  the  building. - The  Academie  des 

Beaux-Arts  has  awarded  the  Nicolas  Bailly  prize 

to  M.  Guadet,  the  eminent  architect. - MM.Chaus- 

semiche,  Gerhardt,  and  Ballu  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Jury  of  Architecture  of  the  Ecole  des 
Ueaux-Arts  for  a  year,  in  place  of  MM.  Tourn- 
ure,  Eustache,  and  Corroyer.  M.  Girault  has  been 

ilected  a  prominent  member  of  the  same  jury. _ 

U  Formige  is  carrying  out  at  present  the  construc- 
ion  of  terraces  and  balustrades  on  the  Esplanade 
ies  Invalides,  to  right  and  left  of  the  central 
1  venue,  over  the  two  spaces  which  give  light  to  the 
ailway  station.  The  cost  will  be  about  600,000 

rancs. - The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has 

ecognised  the  necessity  of  rebuilding,  as  soon 
s  possible,  the  hospitals  named  Saint  Louis, 
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Cochin,  and  La  Pitie.  The  scheme  will  mean 
an  expenditure  of  about  70,000,000  francs. 

- M.  Maurice  Delarue  has  left  to  the  Societe 

Centrale  des  Architects  a  sum  to  found  a 
biennial  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  author  (not 
being  a  Prix  de  Rome  man)  of  the  best  work  in 
civil,  domestic,  or  religious  architecture  executed 
during  the  five  years  previous  to  the  award  of  the 

prize. - The  new  mairie  of  the  XVIIIth  Arron- 

dissement,  commenced  many  years  ago  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Varcollier,  is  now  to  be  completed. 

- The  Government  has  authorised  the  construction 

of  two  viaducts  over  the  Seine  ior  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  one  at  Passy,  the  other  by  the  side  of  the 
Pont  d’Austerlitz.  The  first  named,  the  design  of  which 
is  to  be  by  M.  Formige,  will  be  of  steel  and  in  two 

stages,  like  the  Point  du  Jour  viaduct. - M.  Denys 

Puech  has  completed  the  monument  to  Gavarni  to 
be  erected  on  the  Place  St.  Georges  It  will 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  existing  circular  basin,  and 
willjconsist  of  a  gilt  bronze  bust  of  Gavarni  on  a 
marble  pedestal,  around  which  are  figures  in  relief 
symbolising  the  principal  works  of  the  celebrated 
caricaturist. 

New  Buildings  in  Havana. — The  Academia 
de  Ciencias,  Havana,  has  been  opened  after 
important  additions  to  improve  the  library  ac¬ 
commodation  for  a  school  of  architecture, 
engineering,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  The 
new  parts  consist  of  an  entrance  -  hall ;  on  either 
side  are  libraries  on  the  first  floor,  one  for  study, 
one  for  reference,  and  one  for  general  reading  of 
scientific  periodicals,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  are  a 
large  meeting-room,  laboratories,  open  galleries, 
&c.  The  new  buildings  are  furnished  with  electric 
light.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  James  B.  Clow 
&  Sons,  of  Havana,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  The 

architect  is  Mr.  James  S.  Angus  Mercer. - In  the 

same  town  and  by  the  same  architect  the  Escuela 
de  Artes  y  Oficios  has  also  been  completed.  This 
building  is  two  stories  of  20  ft.  to  each  floor,  and  is 
fireproof,  and  arched  with  brick  arches,  concrete, 
and  finished  with  tile  floors.  The  exterior  is  in  a 
phase  of  French  Renaissance,  and  there  is  a  clock 
tower  on  the  principal  facade. 

Russia. — Russian  art  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss 
by  the  death  of  the  sculptor,  Autobolsky,  a  member 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy.  His  most  import¬ 
ant  works  were  “Peter  the  Great,”  “The  Dying 
Socrates,”  and  “The  Fettered  Christ  before  the 
People.” 

Germany. — The  German  Admiralty  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  site  in  the  Bellevue-strasse,  close  to  the 
Potsdamer-platz,  in  Berlin,  for  six  million  marks, 
with  a  view  of  building  a  new  Admiralty  office,  so 
that  all  the  Navy  bureaux — which  are  at  present 
scattered — can  be  accommodated  under  one  roof. 

Australasia. — The  Tivoli  Hotel,  Sydney,  is  about 
to  be  greatly  enlarged,  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Back¬ 
house,  of  that  city,  are  the  architects. - Municipal 

buildings  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Moree  from 
designs  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Grant,  of  Pltt-street,  Sydney. 

- A3  a  result  of  the  recent  convention  of  the 

Federated  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Austra¬ 
lasia,  held  in  Sydney,  technical  education  is  to  be 
more  rigidly  insisted  upon  in  the  building  trades,  and 
examinations  are  contemplated.  It  is  stated  that 
the  apprenticeship  system  has  practically  died  out 

in  the  colony. - A  beautiful  red  marble  has 

recently  been  found  and  opened  up  at  Borenore, 
near  Molong,  in  New  South  Wales.  Blocks  up  to 
four  tons  are  obtainable.— — A  large  hotel  is  to  be 
erected  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  at  a  cost  of 
23,000/.  Mr.  E.  S.  Lutterel,  of  that  city,  is  the 

architect. - The  Wellington  (New  Zealand)  City 

Council  has  decided  to  erect  a  new  town  hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
— Messrs.  John  King,  Limited,  warming  and  venti¬ 
lating  engineers,  Liverpool,  have  opened  London 

offices  at  7,  Quality-court,  Chancery-lane. - 

Messrs.  Archibald  Dawnay  &  Sons,  engineers 
(London  and  Cardiff),  have  appointed  Mr.  Hilliard 
Stephens,  of  39,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  a3 
their  agent  for  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Fire  Tests  with  Doors.— The  British  Fir 
Prevention  Committee  again  undertook  two  test 
with  lire-resisting  doors  on  the  9th  inst.  at  their 
Testing  Station,  Bayswater,  when  wood  doors, 
protected  with  uralite  slabs,  were  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  who 
were  received  by  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  among 
the  party  were  the  official  representatives  from  the 
War  Office,  Admiralty,  several  Government  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  the  leading  Insurance,  Railway,  and 
Shipping  Companies.  In  the  one  case,  the  door  was 
protected  by  uralite  slabs  alone,  and  in  the  other 
case,  by  uralite  slabs  and  light  metal  sheeting.  The 
duration  of  the  test  was  one  hour  and  a  half,  at 
temperatures  rising  to  1,800  deg.  Fahr.,and  although 
the  smoke  passed  through  the  joints  between  the 
doors  and  the  frames,  and  the  fire  side  of  the  doors 
was  badly  injured,  the  fire  did  not  pass  through  the 
doors.  The  official  report  will  be  issued  in  due 
course. 

Public  Park,  Yale  of  Leven.— The  new 
public  park  given  by  Mr.  John  Christie,  of  Gallan- 
gad,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vale  of  Leven,  has 
just  been  formally  opened.  The  park,  which  is  aboqt 
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14  acres  in  area,  is  situate  at  the  north  end  of 
Alexandria,  with  a  front  entrance  from  Main-street 
and  a  side  entrance  from  Middleton-street.  A  white 
stone  lodge,  which  comprises  keeper's  house  and 
public  rooms,  from  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Miller,  archi¬ 
tect,  Glasgow,  has  been  erected  at  the  main  entrance. 
There  is  also  a  bandstand  and  fountain.  The  ground 
has  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Leitch,  Rothesay,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
Glasgow. 

Registration  of  Plumbers. — Nineteen  master 
and  operative  plumbers,  applying  for  registration 
under  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers, 
attended  at  King's  College  for  examination  a  few  days 
since  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers. 
The  candidates  were  from  various  parts  of  London, 
and  also  from  Bedford,  Egham,  Redhill,  Rochester, 
and  Saffron  Walden.  The  practical  test  included 
lead-bossing  and  the  making  of  plumbers' joints,  &c. 
The  examination  questions  included  the  subjects  of 
contamination  of  drinking  water  from  faulty  con¬ 
nexions,  roof-covering,  arrangement  of  bath,  sink, 
and  closet  wastes,  drainage  of  town  houses,  and 
disconnexion  with  sewers.  The  examiners  were 
Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  master  plumber,  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Examiners  ;  Mr.  J.  Knight,  master  plumber  ; 
and  Messrs.  F.  Oakes  and  G.  Wilson,  representing 
the  United  Operative  Plumbers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Nine  candidates  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  examination. 

Nelson  -  square,  Blackfriars  -  road. — The 
owners  and  tenants  of  Nelson-square  have  under 
their  consideration  the  ratification  of  a  scheme  for 
the  permanent  acquisition  and  up-keep  of  the 
garden  of  the  square  as  an  open  space  for  public 
recreation  and  enjoyment.  The  conditions  are  that 
Lord  Halifax  shall  effect  a  conveyance  in  favour  of 
the  Southwark  Borough  Council,  and  that  the 
owners  and  occupiers  shall  relinquish  their  rights  in 
the  square  and  its  garden,  and  contribute  one  half 
of  the  estimated  cost,  which  amounts  to  2,800/.,  of 
making-up  and  paving  the  roadway  and  footpaths. 
Their  several  contributions  are  to  be  assessed  at  so 
much  per  foot-frontage  of  their  respective  premises, 
and  the  footpaths  and  roadway  will  be  made-up  and 
maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

Cement  in  the  Canary  Isles. — Mr.  Croker, 
British  Consul  in  the  Canary  Islands,  reports  that 
the  increasing  demand  there  for  cement  was  met 
last  year  chiefly  by  Belgian  shippers.  The  imports 
from  Belgium  rose  from  1,113  tons  in  1900  to  2,120 
tons  in  1901.  British  shippers,  however,  secured  a 
share  of  toe  business,  sending  some  500  tons,  and  if 
they  could  keep  down  the  price,  even  were  it  only 
to  the  level  of  that  asked  by  their  neighbours,  more 
of  it  would  fall  to  their  share.  Shipments  from 
France  fell  away  to  some  extent,  but  she  sent  more 
than  the  United  Kingdom. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board — At  a  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  Saturday 
last  week,  the  Works  Committee  reported  that  in 
view  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Board,  and  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  tenders  for  works  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  they  had  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  firms  of  quantity  surveyors  to  take  out  the 
quantities  of  the  undermentioned  works  at  a  com¬ 
mission,  in  each  instance,  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent, 
upon  the  amounts  of  the  accepted  tenders,  viz.  : — 
Messrs.  John  Leaning  &  Sons,  John-street.  Bedford- 
row,  W  C ,  additional  accommodation  for  female 
staff  and  sanitary  annexes  at  Caterham  Asylum 
(estimated  cost,  5,000/.)  ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Barber  & 
Son,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  cottages  for 
married  attendants  at  Leavesden  Asylum  (estimated 
cost,  5,250/.)  ;  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Hugman,  Craig’s- 
court~  Charing  Cross,  W.C.,  receiving  home  for 
children  and  stable  buildings  at  the  Tooting  Bee 
Asvlum  (estimated  cost,  15.465/). 

Queen  Victoria  Statue,  Carlisle.— A  monu¬ 
ment  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  Victoria  in  their  Public  Park  has 
just  been  unveiled  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  A  short  time  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Queen  the  Town  Council  re¬ 
solved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  Majesty  by 
erecting  a  bronze  statue  upon  some  suitable  site 
within  the  city.  They  arranged  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Brock  to  provide  a  replica  of  the  statue  which  he 
had  just  executed  for  Hove,  Brighton,  as  a  Diamond 
Jubilee  memorial.  A  site  in  the  Public  Park  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Brock  and  adopted  by  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  The  statue,  which  is  13  ft.  high  and  cast  in 
bronze,  represents  her  Majesty  in  Imperial  robes 
over  bodice  and  skirt,  wearing  an  Imperial  crown. 
In  one  hand  she  holds  an  orb  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  Victory,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre.  The 
panels  on  the  die  of  the  pedestal,  which  are  of 
bronze,  represent  Empire,  Education,  Science  and 
Art.  and  Commerce.  The  statue  stands  on  a  pedestal 
of  Aberdeen  grey  granite,  and  the  pedestal  itself  has 
been  placed  on  three  steps  of  the  same  stone.  The 
pedestal,  which  Is  15  ft.  high,  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Aberdeen.  The  concrete  foundations 
were  laid  by  the  Corporation  workmen  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Marks,  the  City  Surveyor. 

Admiralty  Buildings  Arbitration. — The  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  contractors  and  the  Office  of 
Works  with  respect  to  certain  extras  incurred  by  the 
contractors  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Admiralty 
buildings,  was  the  subject  of  an  arbitration  inquiry 
opened  before  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  on  the  10th  inst. 
at  the  Surveyors'  Institution.  The  contractors, 
Messrs-  Chessum  &  Sons,  were  represented  by  Mr. 
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Cripp3,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hudson,  and  the  Office  of 
Works  by  Sir  Robert  Finlay  (the  Attorney-General) 
and  Mr.  Askwith.  Mr.  Cripps,  in  opening  the  case 
for  the  contractors,  pointed  out  that  the  difficulties 
between  the  parties  had  reference  to  the 
shoring-up  of  the  old  Admiralty  buildings,  and 
to  questions  of  foundations  and  underpinning.  The 
contract  was  a  lump  sum  contract,  and  there  were 
certain  provisions  for  ascertaining  what  should  be 
paid  to  the  contractors  if  they  incurred  extra  cost  in 
carrying  out  the  works.  It  was  for  the  arbitrator 
to  say  what  sum  should  thus  be  allowed.  The 
shoring-up  of  the  old  building  had  to  be  carried  to  a 
greater  depth  than  was  shown  on  the  contract 
plans,  and  owing  to  the  extra  depth  to  which  the 
foundations  of  the  new  buildings  had  to  be  taken, 
the  character  of  the  timber  from  top  to  bottom  had 
to  be  altogether  altered.  With  regard  to  tbe 
underpinning  of  the  old  buildings,  Messrs.  Chessum 
were  called  on  to  do  the  work  on  the  principle  of 
short  lengths,  and  therefore  the  lump  sum  price 
applicable  to  short  length  work  was  not  applicable 
to  the  work  which  had  actually  been  done.  Owing 
to  the  extra  depth  of  the  foundations,  very  difficult 
excavation  and  piling  was  rendered  necessary.  Mr. 
R.  Chessum,  of  the  contracting  firm,  stated  that  the 
tender  for  the  execution  of  the  work  amounted  to 
r5i596/.  At  one  point  witness  explained  they  had  to 
carry  the  foundations  to  an  extra  depth  of  between 
io  ft.  and  n  ft.,  and  this  was  due  entirely  to  water, 
which  had  to  be  pumped  away.  The  whole  of  the 
soil  below  the  contract  depth  was  water-bearing. 
After  detailing  the  extra  work  done,  witness 
informed  the  arbitrator  that  he  was  instructed  to 
do  it  by  the  clerk  of  works  3nd  by  Messrs.  Leeming 
&  Leeming.  The  hearing  was  adjourned. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  Congress.— The 
preliminary  programme  of  the  nineteenth  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Manchester,  from  September  y  to  13, 
has  now  been  issued.  Karl  Egerton  of  Tatton  is 
the  President.  Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R  S.,  will  deliver 
the  lecture  to  the  Congress,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Collins, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  London  County  Council,  will 
deliver  the  popular  lecture.  Excursions  to  places  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  sanitation,  and  a  con¬ 
versazione,  will  be  arranged  for  those  attending  the 
Congress.  Over  300  authorities,  including  several 
County  Councils,  have  already  appointed  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  and,  as  there  are  also  over  2,500 
members  and  associates  in  the  Institute,  there  will 
probably  be  a  large  attendance  in  addition  to  the 
local  members  of  the  Congress.  In  connexion  with 
the  Congress,  a  Health  Exhibition  of  Apparatus  and 
Appliances  relating  to  health  and  domestic  use  will 
he  held,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  application 
and  carrying  out  of  the  principles  and  methods 
discussed  at  the  meetings.  The  Congress 
will  include  three  general  addresses  and 
lectures  ;  three  sections  meeting  for  two  days  each, 
dealing  with  (1)  Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  presided  over  by  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne  ;  (2)  Engineering  and  Architecture,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie ;  (3)  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Biology,  presided  over  by  Professor 
A.  Sheridan  Delepine.  Eight  special  conferences 
as  follows  "  Municipal  Representatives, ”  presided 
over  by  Alderman  Alex.  McDougall,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Health  Committee,  Manchester  ;  “  Port 
Sanitary  Authorities "  (Alderman  Walton  Smith, 
Chairman  of  Manchester  Port  S.A.)  ;  “  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  ”  (Mr.  James  Niven)  ;  “  Engineers 
and  Surveyors  to  County  and  other  Sanitary  Autho¬ 
rities  "  (Mr.  Charles  Jones)  ;  “Veterinary  Inspec¬ 
tors”  (Mr.  W.  Augustus  Taylor)  ;  “Sanitary 
Inspectors”  (Mr.  W.  Bland,  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Barton-upon-Irwell)  ;  “  Domestic  Hygiene  "  (Mrs. 
W.  O.  Meek)  ;  “  Hygiene  of  School  Life  ”  (Professor 
C.  S.  Sherrington).  The  local  arrangements  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  local  committee,  presided  over  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  with  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  Principal  of  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology,  as  Honorary  Secretary. 


LEGAL. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Bunce  v.  W.  A.  S- 
Benson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  concluded  on  the  10th 
inst.  before  Mr  Justice  Ridley  and  a  special  jury. 

In  this  case  Mr.  Edward  George  Bunce,  an 
electrical  engineer,  trading  as  Bunce  &  Co.,  at 
Nottingham-street,  W.,  sought  to  recover  damages 
for  alleged  libel  from  the  defendants,  electrical 
engineers,  of  S2  and  83,  New  Bond-street,  W. 

It  appeared  that  in  June,  1901,  the  plaintiff  was 
employed  as  electrical  engineer  by  a  firm  known  as 
Messrs.  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton.  to  do  certain  work 
in  connexion  with  the  installation  of  electric  light 
at  No.  So,  Gloucester-place,  W.  In  September  of 
that  year  the  defendants,  who  had  been  engaged  by 
a  Mr.  Eckersley,  a  gentleman  who  had  become 
tenant  of  the  house  through  Messrs.  Elliot,  Son,  & 
Boyton,  to  put  fittings  on  the  wiring  work  which 
the  plaintiff  had  done,  made  the  following  report 
to  Mr.  Eckersley Report  of  existing  electric 
light  wiriDg  at  So,  Gloucester-place,  W.  The  house, 
which  has  been  wired  for  some  seventy-five  points, 
or  say  eighty- five  lights,  is,  we  find,  provided  with 
only  six  double  pole  fuses  to  protect  these.  This 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Metropolitan  com¬ 
pany's  rules,  and  may  be  objected  to  by  them.  The 


system  of  distributing  employed  will  necessitate  the 
use  of  fuses  in  ceiling  roses  and  wall  plugs,  a  not 
very  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  one  which  has 
been  discontinued  for  some  time  by  most  con¬ 
tractors.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fuse- 
board  has  been  connected  up,  the  failure  of  one  par¬ 
ticular  fuse  would  extinguish  no  less  than  twentv- 
five  lights,  probably  putting  two  floors  in  complete 
darkness.  There  is,  of  course,  no  great  harm  in  this, 
but  the  inconvenience  caused  will  be  readily  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  certainly  think  that  this  fuse-board 
ought  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  wires  sorted  out 
and  connected  up  in  their  proper  order  .  .  .  The 
following  work  which  we  have  noticed  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  : — Wires  under  floors,  in  partitions,  behind 
skirtings  run  without  covering  of  wood  casing  or 
metal  tubes  :  joints  between  wires  merely  twisted 
up  and  given  two  or  three  laps  of  tape,  no  solder  used. 
— (Signed)  W.  A.  S.  Benson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  C.  J 
Scott,  Electrical  Manager.”  The  plaintiff  alleged 
that  this  report  was  a  libel  upon  him  in  his  business, 
the  innuendo  being  that  the  work  at  the  house  had 
been  done  in  an  inefficient  manner,  and  that  the 
house  might  easily  take  fire  owing  to  the  improper 
workmanship.  He  alleged  that  he  had  by  the  report 
been  greatly  injured  in  his  credit  and  reputation  as 
an  electrical  engineer,  and  accordingly  claimed 
damages. 

Tbe  defendants  denied  that  the  report  bore  the 
meaning  alleged,  or  that  it  was  libellous  of  the 
plaintiff.  They  also  said  that  it  was  true  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  in  fact. 

Mr.  R.  A.  McCall,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Clarke  Hall 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  J.  Eldon  Bankes, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Boydell  Houghton  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  McCall,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the 
plaintiff  had  had  a  large  experience  since  he  com¬ 
menced  practice  as  an  electrical  engineer  in  1897, 
and  he  had  done  a  large  amount  of  business  with 
the  well-known  firm  of  house  agents,  Messrs.  Elliot, 
Son,  &  Boyton.  These  people  had  through  their 
hands  in  the  course  of  every  year  a  large  number 
of  houses,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  in 
electric  fittings  they  had  employed  the  plaintiff  to 
doit.  In  Mayor  June  of  last  year  they  employed 
him  to  fit  up  the  house  No.  80,  Gloucester-place, 
with  wires.  Plaintiff  gave  his  estimate,  which  was 
accepted,  and  he  did  the  work.  The  house  was 
wired  and  it  was  left  to  the  incoming  tenant,  Mr. 
Eckersley,  to  put  in  the  necessary  fittings.  Defen¬ 
dants  sent  their  man,  who  made  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  made  the  report 
complained  of  on  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
the  plaintiff.  That  report  the  plaintiff  said  was  not 
only  impertinent,  but  untrue,  and  reflected  seriously 
upon  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Edward  George  Bunce,  the  plaintiff, 
examined,  said  he  was  an  electrical  engineer,  the 
defendants  being  also  well  -  known  electrical 
engineers,  For  the  past  five  years  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  doing  business  with  Messrs.  Elliot  &  Co. 
Last  year  he  received  a  letter  from  them  asking  for 
an  estimate  for  the  wiring  of  No.  80,  Gloucester- 
place.  He  sent  in  an  estimate,  and  was  engaged  to 
do  the  work.  The  wires  were  put  in  wood  casing 
under  the  floors,  and  in  steel  conduits  up  the  walls. 
On  September  13,  when  the  report  in  question  was 
made,  the  wiring  was  completed,  but  no  switches 
were  fixed  anywhere.  At  that  date  another  fuse- 
board  had  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  of  another  which 
was  to  be  taken  away.  Apart  from  that  the  rest  of 
the  work  was  finished.  On  September  16  he 
received  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Elliot  &  Co.  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  report  he  complained  of.  He  was 
not  aware  until  he  received  a  copy  of  the 
report  that  the  defendants  had  made  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  premises.  He  went  with  a  man 
to  the  house  next  day  to  see  what  had  been 
done.  The  boards  on  two  floors  only  had  been 
taken  up.  Without  removing  the  floor  boards,  it 
wa3  impossible  for  anybody  to  see  whether  the  wires 
were  cased  or  not.  The  skirtings  had  not  been  re¬ 
moved.  He  did  not  find  that  any  of  the  wires 
under  the  floors,  or  behind  the  skirtings,  or  up  the 
walls,  had  been  altered  in  any  way.  The  wires  left 
by  him  had  been  passed  by  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Supply  Co.  Messrs.  Elliot  had  paid  him  for  the 
work.  On  November  19  he  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Scott,  representing  the  defendants,  at  his 
solicitor's  office.  His  solicitor  explained  to  Scott  the 
serious  nature  of  the  libel,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
went  home  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Elliot  & 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Eckersley,  saying  there  was  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  tbe  report,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
case.  Scott  promised  to  do  this,  but  demurred  to 
paying  his  solicitor's  costs,  then  amounting  to  about 
3/.  3s.  So  far  as  he  knew  Scott  had  not  written  the 
letter,  and  there  had  been  no  apology. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bankes. 

He  kept  at  the  work  till  July,  and  on  July  5  the 
wiring  was  substantially  finished.  On  Julv  1 1  his 
man  put  in  a  6-circuit  distributing  board.  Between 
August  2  and  September  20  none  of  his  men  were  in 
the  house  at  all.  There  was  nothing  in  the  house 
to  indicate  that  he  bad  wired  it.  He  admitted  that 
the  first  distributing  board  put  in  was  wrong,  and 
after  the  report  he  put  in  another — an  8-circuit 
board.  The  wrong  board  was  put  in  through  the 
mistake  and  fault  of  a  clerk.  He  wrote  to  Messrs. 
Elliot  &  Co.  and  told  them  that  he  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  his  contract  when  defendants  went  to  the 
house,  and  that  was  true.  It  was  quite  true  that 
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the  defendants,  directly  they  heard  that  the  work 
was  not  finished,  sent  to  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co.  and 
said  that  as  he  (plaintiff)  had  not  finished  the  work, 
he  had  better  do  so,  and  not  they,  and  that  they 
would  withdraw  their  report.  He  had  no  complaint 
to  make  of  that,  but  he  did  particularly  complain  of 
the  statement  in  the  report  that  the  joints  had  not 
been  properly  soldered.  They  were  properly 
soldered. 

His  Lordship  stated  that  he  could  not  see  where 
the  libel  was. 

Mr.  McCall  said  that  the  report  cast  a  very 
serious  reflection  upon  the  plaintiff. 

In  the  result  Mr.  McCall  stated  that  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  the  parties  had  come  to  terms,  and  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  trouble  his  Lordship  or 
the  jury  further  with  the  case.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  record  should  be  withdrawn,  the  plaintiff 
agreeing  to  pay  one-half  of  the  defendants'  taxed 
costs  of  the  action  on  defendants  stating  that  they 
laid  no  personal  blame  on  the  plaintiff  for  what 
had  happened. 

Mr.  Bankes  said  that  his  clients  had  no  wish  to 
be  hard  on  the  plaintiff.  Tbe  defendants  had 
never  blamed  plaintiff  personally  for  what  had 
happened. 

His  lordship  concurred  in  thinking  that  no  per¬ 
sonal  blame  at  all  attached  to  tbe  plaintiff. 

The  record  was  then  withdrawn  on  the  terms 
tated. 


SUSSEX  DRAINAGE  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  the  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Hove  v.  the 
Brighton  Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers  Board 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  in  the  Chancery 
Division  last  week,  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs 
against  the  defendants,  claiming  a  declaration  that 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  discharge,  and  that  the 
defendant  board  were  bound  to  admit  into  the 
defendants’  intercepting  sewers,  all  the  sewage  of  the 
Borough  of  Hove,  inclnding  the  sewage  of  that  part 
of  the  borough  which  was  within  the  parish  of 
Aldrington,  and  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defen¬ 
dants  from  excluding  the  plaintiffs  from  the  exercise 
of  the  above  right.  The  intercepting  sewers  which 
run  along  the  front  of  Brighton  and  part  of  Hove, 
from  Cliftonville  to  the  outfall  at  Portobello,  were 
constructed  under  an  Act  passed  in  1S70,  which  was 
an  Act  for  making  intercepting  and  outfall  sewers 
from  Brighton  and  the  adjoining  district  (part  of 
the  district  which  afterwards  became  the  urban 
district  of  Hove),  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
West  Hove  Commissioners  and  the  Brunswick 
Square  aDd  Terrace  Commissioners,  and  which 
Act  vested  such  sewers  in  a  representative 
sewers  board.  The  plaintiffs’  case  was  that  bv 
virtue  of  the  Hove  Commissioners  Act,  1S73,  and  an 
order  of  the  County  Councils  of  East  and  West 
Sussex  made  in  1S90,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which  provided  that 
the  area  of  the  parish  of  Aldrington  should  be 
transferred  from  the  rural  sanitary  district  of  the 
Steyning  Union  and  form  part  of  the  urban  sani¬ 
tary  district  of  the  town  of  Hove,  and  that  the 
Hove  Commissioners  Act  should  be  read  as  if  the 
words  “the  parishes  of  Hove  and  Aldrington  "  were 
inserted  instead  of  the  words  “the  parish  of  Hove," 
the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  bring  the  drainage  of 
Aldrington,  which  was  not  originally  a  district 
within  the  purview  of  the  Sewers  Act  of  1870, 
either  directly  by  means  of  openings  into  it,  or 
indirectly  through  their  own  sewers  into  the  inter¬ 
cepting  sewers  of  the  Board.  The  plaintiffs  claimed 
further  that  under  Section  36  of  the  Act  of  1S70 
they  had  a  right,  irrespective  of  whether  Aldrmgton 
was  part  of  the  district  of  Hove  or  not,  to  insist 
upon  the  admission  of  such  sewage  into  the  defen¬ 
dants’  intercepting  sewers  on  payment  of  compen¬ 
sation,  as  being  a  place  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Local  Authority  therein  mentioned.  The 
defence,  shortly,  was  that  Aldrington  was  not 
entitled,  as  part  of  the  district  or  Hove,  and  of 
right,  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1870  ;  and  that 
Section  36  had  no  application  to  the  case. 

In  the  result  the  action  was  dismissed,  with 
costs. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Parker 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs ;  and  Mr.  Cripps,  K.C  , 
Mr.  Boxall,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Manby  for  the  defen¬ 
dants. 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 
what  is  a  “scaffold”  and  what  is 
“  REPAIRING  ?  ” 

A  CASE  came  before  Judge  Stonor  on  Friday  last 
week,  at  Brompton  County  Court.  William  Pinnock, 
a  house  painter,  Alderville-road,  Fulham,  S.W , 
applied  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
for  compensation  against  Mr.  Joseph  Welch,  builder 
and  decorator,  Harwood-road,  Fulham,  the  claim 
being  in  respect  of  personal  injuries  said  to 
have  been  sustained  by  the  applicant  whilst  in  the 
respondent’s  employment. 

Mr.  J.  Gibson,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  appli¬ 
cant,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Leaver,  counsel,  for  the 
respondent. 

Applicant’s  solicitor  explained  that  on  April  10 
last  his  client  was  in  the  respondent’s  employment, 
assisting  in  washing  down  walls  and  whitewashing 
ceilings  at  a  house  in  Waterford-road,  Fulham.  In 
I  order  to  reach  his  work,  the  man  was  obliged  to 
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Form  a  sort  of  scaffold,  by  resting  a  scaffold  board 
upon  two  pairs  of  ordinary  builders’  steps,  one  pair 
standing  at  each  side  of  one  of  the  rooms.  It 
appeared  that  while  the  applicant  was  getting  upon 
this  “  scaffold,”  the  front  portion  of  one  of  the  steps 
broke,  causing  the  man  to  fall.  His  injuries  neces¬ 
sitated  his  keeping  from  work  for  seven  weeks. 
Shortly  after  the  accident — continued  Mr.  Gibson — 
an  agent  from  the  company  with  which  the  respon¬ 
dent  appeared  to  be  insured  called  upon  the  appli¬ 
cant,  asking  him  to  accept  203.  in  settlement  of  his 
claim.  The  applicant  refused  ;  but  probably  his 
Honour  would  say  that  by  making  the  offer  the 
other  side  admitted  their  liability. 

The  applicant  bore  out  his  solicitor’s  opening 
statement. 

In  cross-examination,  applicant  said  that  the  two 
pairs  of  steps  were  not  leaning  against  opposite 
walls  of  the  room,  but  were  opened  and  standing  a 
little  distance  away  from  the  walls.  All  that  was 
being  done  to  the  house  was  the  washing  off  and 
papering  of  the  walls,  and  the  whitewashing  of  the 
ceilings  of  some  of  the  rooms.  Counsel  for  the 
respondent  submitted  that  the  evidence  did  not  go 
to  show  that  the  building  was  being  “  repaired,” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  ;  and  aUo,  that  it  had 
not  been  shown  that  the  building  was  being  re¬ 
paired  by  means  of  a  “  scaffold,”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  Recent  decisions  concerning  such  points 
in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  continued  the 
learned  counsel,  had  been  extremely  contradictory, 
but  he  submitted  that,  although  it  had  been  held 
that  whitewashing  of  ceilings  and  washing  or  dis¬ 
tempering  of  walls,  with  certain  structural  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  building,  came  under  the  heading  of 
“  repairing,”  the  whitewashing  of  ceilings  and  pre¬ 
paring  of  walls  for  papering  alone  would  not  be  “  re¬ 
pairing.”  The  work  must  be  of  a  more  substantial 
character  in  order  to  be  classed  as  “  repairing,"  as  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Act.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  man  claiming  compensation  must  necessarily 
have  been  engaged  in  the  substantial  work,  but  that  the 
work  being  done  on  the  building  must  be  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  nature  Wilh  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
scaffold — it  had  been  held,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Wood  v.  Walsh,  that  two  pairs  of  trestles  with  a 
board  laid  upon  and  between  them  was  a  “  scaffold,” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  although  later  cases 
went  to  show  that  this  was  a  matter  of  law  and  fact 
combined.  He  submitted,  however,  that  there  was 
no  case  which  went  so  far  as  to  show  that  a  couple 
of  pairs  of  step-ladders  with  a  board  across  them 
could  be  called  a  “  scaffold.”  According  to  ordinary 
English  usage  of  the  word,  such  a  small  contrivance 
was  not  a  scaffold,  and  he  submitted  that  recent 
decisions  went  to  support  him  in  his  contention. 
Trestles  were  often  the  basis  of  a  scaffold,  but  step- 
ladders  were  quite  different.  A  pair  of  step3  was 
put  to  a  wrong  use,  he  submitted,  when  used  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  scaffold. 

Mr.  Joseph  Welch,  the  respondent,  and  James 
Brown,  who  was  assisting  on  the  job  in  question, 
gave  some  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the 
“  scaffold,”  both  before  and  after  the  accident. 

The  Judge  said  he  thought  that  the  applicant  had 
been  working  upon  a  “scaffold,"  but  the  question 
then  had  to  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  house 
was  being  “repaired,”  as  mentioned  in  the  Act. 
His  Honour  did  not  see  why  painting  and  white¬ 
washing  should  not  be  included  under  the  heading 
of  “  repairs,"  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  in 
recent  decisions  to  the  effect  that  they  should  not  be 
so  included.  It  seemed  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  structural  character  involved  in  the 
work  in  order  to  bring  it  under  the  heading  of 
‘repairs.”  There  was  a  distinction,  although  he 
thought  it  was  a  very  narrow  one.  If  it  had  not 
Deen  for  some  recent  decisions,  he  thought  he 
would  have  been  inclined  to  find  for  the  applicant  ; 
cut  in  the  light  of  such  decisions,  he  did  not  think 
:hat  the  present  case  was  one  in  which  the  building 
was  under  “  repair,”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
rherefore  he  must  find  for  the  respondent. 

His  Honour  also  allowed  costs. 


IMPORTANT  CASE  UNDER  THE  LANDS 
CLAUSES  ACT,  1S45. 

The  case  of  the  Long  Eaton  Recreation  Grounds 
Do.,  Ltd.,  v.  the  Midland  Railway  Co.,  came  before 
he  Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Mathew  and  Cozens- 
fardy  on  the  14th  and  15th  insts.,  on  the  appeal  of 
lefendants  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
^awrance  sitting  without  a  jury,  at  Derby,  on 
lugust  12,  1901. 

This  was  an  action  upon  an  award.  The  defen¬ 
dants  are  owners  in  fee  simple  of  land  situate  on  the 
iorth-west  of  Springfield-avenue,  Long  Eaton,  in 
he  county  of  Derby,  which  they  purchased  from 
rantees  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  conveyances  from 
he  plaintiffs  to  these  grantees  contained  covenants 
hat  they  would  not  erect  or  permit  to  be  erected 
ny  erection  or  building  of  any  kind  except  a  fence 
rail  not  more  than  2  ft.  high,  with  suitable  iron 
alisades,  nearer  to  Springfield-avenue  than  the  line 
rawn  on  the  plan  annexed  to  their  conveyance  and 
larked  “  building  line,”  and  would  not  erect  any 
iiildings  on  the  land  conveyed  other  than  private 
welling-houses  with  proper  conveniences  thereto 
onting  Springfield-avenue,  of  a  certain  value,  and 
ould  not  carry  on  upon  the  land  conveyed  any 


trade  or  business  of  a  noisy  or  offensive  character. 
The  defendants,  when  they  purchased  the  land 
in  question  from  these  grantees  of  the  plaintiffs, 
took  with  notice  of  these  restrictive  covenants,  and 
they  constructed  a  railway  embankment  with  a  per¬ 
manent  railway  upon  the  land.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  embankment  encroached  beyond  the  build¬ 
ing  line.  Instead  of  a  2-ft.  fence  wall,  defendants 
erected  a  post  and  rail  fence  nearer  Springfield- 
avenue  than  the  building  line,  and  ran  trains  along 
the  railway. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  was  of  opinion  that  each  of 
these  specified  acts,  if  done  by  a  private  purchaser 
of  the  plaintiffs’  land,  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  the  restrictive  covenant,  for  which  such  a  pur¬ 
chaser  would  be  liable  to  be  restrained  by  injunc¬ 
tion.  On  behalf  of  the  defendants,  it  was  contended 
that  a  railway  embankment  was  not  a  “  building  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  covenant,  but  his  Lordship 
held  that  a  railway  embankment  alone — namely, 
without  its  possible  appurtenances,  such  as  signal- 
boxes,  &c. — was  a  building  within  the  meaning  of 
the  covenant,  the  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  a 
uniform  range  of  buildings.  The  question  in  the 
case  was  whether  the  land  of  the  plaintiffs  had  been 
"  injuriously  affected”  by  the  execution  of  the  de¬ 
fendants'  works  within  Section  68  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  1S45.  His  Lordship  held  that 
there  had  been  a  physical  interference  by  the 
defendants  with  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
have  no  buildings  other  than  those  of  a 
certain  size  and  description,  as  specified  in  the 
covenant,  erected  on  land  which  the  defendants  had 
taken  ;  that  there  had  been  a  similar  interference 
with  the  plaintiffs'  right  to  have  the  building  line 
regarded,  and  the  brick  wall  built  as  provided,  if 
built  at  all,  and  that  there  had  also  been  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  right  by  express  covenant  that 
this  land  should  not  be  used  for  any  business  of  a 
noisy  character.  For  what  the  defendants  had  done 
his  Lordship  thought  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
compensation,  and  gave  judgment  for  them  for 
650/. — the  amount  of  the  award  with  interest. 
Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Baggalay,  K.C.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Noble,  and  Mr.  C. 
H.  Sargant,  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr. 
Hugo  Young,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson  for  the 
respondents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
their  Lordships  held  that  as  a  restriction  had  been 
put  on  the  user  of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbouring  land,  the  withdrawal  of  that  benefit 
was  subject  matter  of  compensation.  The  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  was  affirmed,  and  the 
appeal  dismissed  with  costs. 


Correction. — In  our  last  issue,  on  page  41,  in 
our  report  of  the  Fleet-street  Ancient  Light  Dispute 
(Cooling  v.  Rust)  the  name  “  Mr.  Edgar  Ross  ” 
occurs.  It  should  have  been  David  A.  Ross. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

5,308.— A  COMBINED  WlND-VANE  AND  ANEMO¬ 
METER  :  J.  Baxcndell  and  F.  /,.  Halliwell. — The 
pressure  in  a  tube  which  a  vane  keeps  opposed  to 
the  wind  is  conveyed  down  another  tube  to  the 
velocity-recording  apparatus,  whilst  a  long  rod 
that  turns  with  the  vane  works  the  direction-record¬ 
ing  apparatus.  The  force  of  the  wind  upon  a  plate 
that  moves  against  a  spring  indicates  the  amount  of 
pressure  upon  a  dial  which  also  serves  as  a  vane. 
The  plate  is  secured  to  rods  that  can  freely  slide 
lengthwise  and  are  joined  with  a  cross-bar  to  the 
spring.  The  plate  is  locked  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  moving  back  by  means  of  the  action  of  a  per¬ 
forated  hinge  upon  a  rod  which  is  joined  to  the 
cross-bar.  A  pull  upon  a  rope  that  acts  through 
crank-levers  will  release  the  clutch.  The  maximum 
pressure  is  registered  by  an  indicator  worked  with 
a  rack  and  pinion,  and  a  dash-pot  and  piston 
restrain  the  action. 

5,311.— A  Circular-Saw  Guard:  M.  Mindelsohn 
( Birmingham  Cabinet  Manufacturing  Co.).— At  the 
back  of  the  saw-bench  is  a  pedestal  which  carries 
a  horizontal  arm,  on  the  end  whereof  a  boss  is 
secured  with  a  set-screw.  On  the  boss  is  a  lug, 
which  is  bolted  on  to  a  pivoted  arm  that  is  stopped 
from  falling  below  a  horizontal  position.  A  bolt 
and  slot  join  the  front  guard  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
arm,  and  a  backward  projection  from  the  boss 
carries  the  riving-knife,  which  has  a  corrugated 
section. 

5,313— a  Guide  for  Band-Saws:  T.  Lees,  R. 
Lees,  and  IV.  Lees. — Two  pulleys,  mounted  above 
and  below  the  saw-bench,  respectively,  support  the 
back  of  the  saw.  The  flat  side  of  the  saw  is  caused 
to  press  against  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  boss. 

A  larger  disc,  having  a  detachable  facing  of  steel, 
supports  the  back  of  the  saw.  The  spindle  of  the 
upper  pulley  can  be  fixed  adjustably  in  a  cross-slot 
with  a  screw.  The  back  of  the  saw  is  prevented 
from  cutting  grooves  in  the  steel  facing  by  means 
of  the  turning  of  the  pulleys. 

So1*?- — Pulleys  for  Window  Sashes:  a.  V. 
Campbell.— Through  the  window  frame  is  inserted  a 
spindle  which  is  slotted  at  its  one  end  and  screwed 
at  the  other  and  carries  one  loosely-mounted  pulley 
or  more  ;  the  mortises  for  the  pulleys  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  linings. 


5,336.— A  Material  for  Insulating  and 
Other  Purposes.—  J.  Stocker  &  H.  Zander.— The 
compound  is  made  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  in 
water  with  the  addition  of  borax  and  a  solution  of 
finely  pulverised  soap-stone,  and  the  paste  is  kept 
during  some  while  in  a  vessel  hermetically  closed  ; 
when  the  superfluous  liquid  has  been  drained  away 
there  are  added  calcined  or  feather  alum,  calcined 
magnesia,  chloride  of  calcium  and  Brazilian  wax  or 
some  such  similar  ingredient ;  the  material  is 
described  as  being  available  for  making  tubes,  plates, 
and  bars,  imitation  marble,  slate  and  granite,  and 
other  goods  for  covering  roofs  and  walls. 

5,346. — Process  of  Calcining  Cement  :  B.  B. 
Latlibury  and  H.  S.  Spacknian. — Powdered  fuel  is 
injected  for  the  heating  of  rotatory  kilns.  An 
elevator  raises  the  cement  clinker,  after  its  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  kiln,  into  a  hopper, 
whence  a  distributor  feed3  it  into  a  receiver  cooled 
with  air,  the  hot  air  being  conveyed  by  a  trunk  to  a 
fan  for  setting  up  the  blast  that  feeds  the  fuel.  The 
distributor  comprises  a  doubly-tumbling  bucket,  by 
which  the  material  is  alternately  tipped  from  two 
quadrantal  compartments,  and  which  also  prevents 
heated  air  from  leaving  the  cooler.  A  screw  con¬ 
veyor  feeds  the  ground  fuel  into  a  hopper,  the 
stream  of  fuel  being  turned  with  a  diaphragm  over 
the  mouth  of  a  nozzle  whence  flows  the  hot  air 
blast. 

5,348.— A  Fire-alarm  :  W.  S.  Lewis.— The  in¬ 
ventor  contrives  that  the  escape  of  compressed  air 
occasioned  by  fire  shall  close  an  electrical  bell 
circuit.  The  weight  of  a  rod  compresses  the  air  in 
a  bellows  which  is  joined  to  a  fusible  and  closed 
pipe  that  is  passed  through  the  rooms  of  a  building, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  air  will  escape  from 
the  bellows.  The  descent  of  the  rod  closes  circuit, 
and  the  alarm  is  sounded.  A  bell-crank  lever  with 
a  flag  to  be  turned  outwards  by  the  rod  as  it  falls 
serves  to  indicate  a  leakage  of  air. 

5,373- — Siphonical  Discharge  :  M.  J  Adams.— 
At  the  end  of  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon,  and 
made  in  one  piece  with  it,  is  placed  a  vertical 
cylinder  provided  with  an  inlet  llap-valve  and  a 
heavy  piston  that  moves  above  the  valve.  When 
the  piston  has  been  raised  and  then  allowed  to 
descend  by  means  of  the  pull-chain,  it  will  impel 
water  over  the  crown  of  the  siphon  and  so  start 
the  flush. 

5  374.— An  Anti-fouling  and  Anti-corrosion 
Composition  :  W.  Briggs. — A  compound  is  made  of 
pitch  or  bitumen,  whiting  or  lime,  flake  mica,  and 
fine  sand  or  Portland  cement,  melted  together,  and 
applied  when  hot  to  the  surface  after  the  latter  ha3 
been  cleaned  and  coated  with  paint  or  some  bitu¬ 
minous  solution. 

5,433 — Trucks  for  the  Conveyance  of 
Bricks  :  R.  Lindemann.— For  lifting  the  load  in 
parts  is  contrived  a  frame,  in  which  slide  two  or 
more  carriers  having  supporting  arms.  As  an  arm 
on  a  shaft  is  pulled  towards  the  right  side,  a  cam 
moves  a  lever  to  pull  a  chain,  and  so  to  cause 
another  lever  to  raise  the  upper  carrier  ;  then  other 
cams  press  against  levers  lor  lifting  the  rollers  that 
run  loosely  upon  a  cross-shaft  in  another  carrier. 
After  the  carriers  have  been  quite  lifted  up,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  lever-mounted  rollers  to  run  off  the  surfaces 
of  the  cams  is  frustrated  by  the  end  of  the  arm  upon 
the  shaft  as  it  bears  against  the  edge  of  the  truck. 
The  frame  can  be  disposed  horizontal-wise  on  occa¬ 
sion  by  means  of  the  bearings  that  carry  the  shaft 
of  the  frame. 

5,45o.— Construction  of  Floors  and  Ceil¬ 
ings  :  F.  Cancalon. — Squared,  inclined,  or  inter¬ 
locking  edges  are  fashioned  upon  hollow  or  solid 
blocks  of  terra-cotta  or  other  substance,  which  are 
hung  from  the  beams  or  joists  by  means  of  the 
recessed  or  bevelled  blocks  resting  upon  ttie  flanges 
or  ribs  of  the  joists.  The  edges  or  top  faces  of  the 
terra-cotta  blocks  are  grooved  to  take  the  squared 
or  dovetailed  side  ribs  of  the  recessed  blocks. 
Packing  material  is  then  filled  in  the  grooves.  In 
one  mode  cement  cast  in  situ  along  the  joists  is 
employed  for  securing  ceiling-blocks  to  the  joists. 

5,466.— Jointing  for  Pipes,  &c.  :  J.  H.  Heaword 
and  G.  L.  Hulme  (J.  Hulworlh  &  Co.). — The  spread¬ 
ing  or  bursting  of  rubber  and  similar  packing-rings 
is  obviated  by  means  of  a  light  metallic  ring  laid 
around  or  embedded  in  the  ordinary  packing-ring, 
and  made  up  of  wire  loops  soldered  or  otherwise 
fastened  to  one  another.  An  extension  loop  or  rod, 
made  with  or  fixed  on  to  the  wires,  will  hold  the 
packing-ring  in  its  place  as  the  joint  is  being  made. 

5,475— Gutters  and  Troughs  :  A.  D.  Pogson. 
—A  gutter  or  trough  available  for  footpaths,  stable3, 
yards,  slaughter-houses,  and  so  on,  is  provided  in 
the  shape  of  a  semi-circular  box  which  is  closed  at 
one  end  and  has  a  detachable  lid  to  be  set  on  the 
level  of  the  surface  ;  the  sections  of  the  lid  repose 
upon  ledges  of  the  gutter  lengthwise,  their  pro¬ 
jections  engage  with  the  undersides  of  the  adjacent 
sections  and  with  studs  or  snugs  upon  the  gutter, 
and  they  are  locked  down  with  a  screw-down  pin 
or  with  a  shooting  bolt. 

5,509.— Construction  of  Drying  Kilns  :  R. 

Axer.  -The  inventor  seeks  to  obviate  the  corrosios 
of  the  iron  trucks  that  convey  goods  through  kilnn 
of  which  the  drying  chambers  consist  of  tunnels. 
He  causes  the  exhaust  gases  charged  with  steam  to 
be  returned  in  part  to  the  flues  that  they  may  there 
be  mingled  with  the  furnace  gase3  before  the  latter 
enter  the  drying  chamber,  and  provides  hinged 
dampers  for  the  charge  and  discharge  door3  for  the 
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escape  of  the  gases  through  the  opened  doors  so  as  to 
prevent  a  How  of  air  into  the  chambers.  The  tun¬ 
nels  are  disposed  side  by  side,  the  gases  of  combus¬ 
tion  from  the  furnaces  at  either  side  flow  into  cross¬ 
flues  above  and  below  the  tunnels,  and  the  openings 
of  communication  towards  the  middle  of  the  kiln 
have  increasing  areas,  where  they  mingle  with  a 
part  of  the  exhaust  gases  as  the  latter  are  drawn  off 
with  a  fan. 

5,515. — Extinction  of  Fire  in  Petroleum 
AND  OTHER  TANKS  :  F.  Shuman. — Over  the  surface 
of  the  stored  liquid  is  hung  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a 
fusible  wire.  A  layer  of  a  solution  of  some  car¬ 
bonate  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
Above  that  layer  is  set  a  subsidiary  and  small  tank, 
having  thin  sides  and  charged  with  sulphuric  or 
other  acid.  In  the  event  of  fire,  the  wire  melts,  the 
weight  falls  on  to  and  breaks  through  the  inner 
tank,  whereupon  the  acid  mixes  with  the  solution, 
and  the  resultant  carbonic-acid  gas  ascends  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  fire.  In  another  adaptation  an  explo¬ 
sive  cartridge  is  substituted  for  the  weight.  The 
bullet  pierces  the  little  tank  and  the  explosion 
sounds  an  alarm. 

5,565,— Cans  for  Workmen  :  G.  Hunter  —  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  can  is  a  spirit-lamp,  which  may  be 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  can,  or  be  detachable. 
A  suitable  door  and  ventilating  openings  are  fitted 
to  the  lamp. 

5,617.— Spigot-and-Socket  Joints  for  Pipes  : 
P.  O.  Fell. — A  joint  available  for  pipes  of  metal, 
concrete,  stoneware,  earthenware,  and  ironstone 
consists  of  a  spigot  having  a  projecting  lug  that  fits 
into  the  doubly-socketed  end  of  the  pipe.  The 
tapered  socket  flange  makes  a  key  for  the  jointing 
material,  which  a  gasket  of  clay  or  a  tar  band 
excludes  from  the  joint.  The  socket  has  an  orifice 
for  the  escape  of  air. 

5,681. — A  Lifting-jack  :  E.  Derille.— Upon  the 
standard  is  affixed  a  nut  for  engagement  with  a 
screw  mounted  on  the  head  of  an  outside  sleeve 
which  is  turned  with  a  pawl  and  a  ratchet-wheel  ; 
in  variant  forms  of  the  invention  the  nut  is  set  in  a 
movable  sleeve,  the  screw  being  fixed,  or  the  driving 
worm  gear  is  adjusted  upon  an  outer  parallel  shaft 
which  is  disposed  so  as  to  gear  with  the  lifting 
screw,  or  the  worm  is  set  in  direct  engagement  with 
a  worm-wheel  upon  the  screw. 

5,748  -sheet-metal  Open-work  for  Lath¬ 
ing  :  Universal  Meta I  Lath  and  Patent  Co. — 
Lathing  for  ceilings,  floors,  walls,  fireproof  build¬ 
ings,  screens,  and  so  on,  is  fashioned  in  various 
shapes  from  metallic  blanks  ;  in  one  shape  a  slitted 
blank  produces  a  zig-zag  lathing  sheet  of  open 
work  by  firmly  holding  down  the  alternate  blank 
spaces  upon  a  bench  whilst  intermediate  strips  are 
forced  backwards  and  upwards  in  order  to  open- 
the  slits  between  the  slats :  V-shaped  distance- 
strips  for  sustaining  metallic  lathing  away  from 
a  wall  or  ether  surface  have  their  slats  inclined  in 
opposed  directions  in  order  that  they  shall  resist 
pressure  at  the  angle  ;  an  expanded  sheet  can  be 
affixed  to  a  wall  by  means  of  inclined  or  indented 
portions  made  at  intervals  along  its  length. 

5,756. — Inspection-openings  for  Manholes: 
C.  E.  Price. — The  branches  are  arranged  so  as  to 
discharge  always  into  the  main  channel  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  main  flow,  the  dis¬ 
charge  being  turned  into  open  channels  formed  in 
the  iron  bottom  of  the  chamber. 

5.758  —Improvements  in  Pug-mills  :  A.  Diss. — 
For  separation  of  the  stones  and  the  division  or 
mixing  of  the  brick-making  material  the  inventor 
provides  a  grating  for  the  aperture  of  the  pug-mill, 
eyes  or  studs  fashioned  upon  the  grating  engage 
with  pins  or  eyes  that  extend  from  brackets  which 
are  bolted  on  to  the  cylinder  of  the  pug-mill,  and 
the  bars  of  the  grating  have  wedge-shaped  cutting 
edges. 

5.759  — Construction  of  Walls  :  .-1.  Diss.— For 
laying  damp-courses  of  cement  or  asphalt  on  walls 
is  devised  a  frame  made  up  with  cross  and  side 
bars  which  are  to  be  joined  together  with  screws 
and  fly-nuts,  and  are  slotted  for  their  adjustment. 
The  cross-bars  will  slide  in  guiding-blocks  of  the 
side-bars,  one  of  which  is  rebated  or  has  guiding- 
lugs  that  will  press  against  the  wall  surface. 

5,So6.  —  Improvements  in  Levels,  Clino¬ 
meters,  Surveying  Instruments,  See. :  Sir  H. 
Grubb. — The  transparent  card,  with  an  annular 
scale,  of  a  prismatical  compass  is  carried  upon  a 
pivot  underneath  a  sighting-tube  having  apertures 
through  which  the  object  is  sighted  directly.  For 
virtually  projecting  the  graduations  of  the  card,  as 
clearer  white  lines  upon  a  darkened  ground,  upon 
the  object  is  devised  an  optical  system,  thus  :  a 
reflecting  prism  illuminates  a  fiducial  and  sighting 
line,  a  compound  reflecting  and  converging  prism 
is  mounted  above  and  with  a  lens  parallelises  the 
light  from  the  sighting-line  and  the  compass  scale 
opposite  it,  a  reflecting  prism  and  a  plate  receive 
the  parallel  rays  in  succession  whence  they  enter 
the  eye  collinearly  with  rays  from  the  object, 
whereby  parallax  is  obviated.  For  a  graphometer 
the  sighting  system,  being  after  either  the  refracting 
or  the  reflecting  kind,  is  carried  by  a  radius  bar  on 
which  are  needles  that  will  prick  off  the  direction 
when  it  has  been  determined.  For  a  level  the 
sight  is  mounted  in  a  vertical  tube,  and  in  the 


sighting-tube  is  a  reflecting-plate  beneath  the  colli¬ 
mating  lens  at  the  base  of  the  vertical  tube;  the 
level  can  be  seen  by  reflection  in  the  plate  by  means 
of  an  aperture  formed  in  the  top  of  the  sighting- 
tube  immediately  below  the  middle  of  the  level,  or 
the  level  is  put  in  front  of  the  sight.  A 
combined  contrivance  for  alternative  use  as 
an  optical  square  or  a  range-finder  has  a  prism 
so  mounted  as  to  turn  about  the  axis  of  the 
sighting-tube.  When  turned  through  180  deg.  from 
the  position  for  acting  as  an  optical  square,  it  can 
be  employed,  together  with  a  sighting-scale,  for 
ascertaining  the  range  by  means  of  the  projection 
of  the  scale  upon  an  object  whereof  the  dimensions 
are  known.  For  a  circumferentor  the  card  of  a 
compass-box  is  observed  by  a  mirror,  the  sighting- 
tube  being  mounted  above  the  box,  whilst  to  its  top 
is  affixed  another  box  carrying  a  fixed  tube,  inside 
which  is  a  rotatable  tube  on  which  a  prism  is 
mounted.  A  graduated  disc  on  the  box  carries  a 
tube,  at  the  top  of  which  is  fitted  a  prism  ;  to  that 
disc  toothed  gearing  joins  the  rotatable  tube,  which 
will  then  turn  through  half  the  angle.  An  inversion 
of  the  arrangement  will  render  it  available  as  a 
prismatical  compass.  The  specification  extends  to 
optical  squares  and  to  clinometers.  Confer  also 
No.  4,420  of  1901. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


July  1. — By  R.  L.  Ashton  (at  Bideford). 

Bradworthy,  Devon.  — Great  Dinwoithy  Farm, 

270  acres,  f.  .  -£3,500 

By  W.  J.  V ii.lar  &  Co.  (at  Dulverton). 

West  Anstey,  Devon,— Guphill  Farm,  204  a.,  1  r. 

26  p.,  f.  .  1,600 

July  5. — By  Salter,  Simpson  &  Sons  (at 
Norwich). 

Great  Snoring,  Norfolk.— Wine  Park  Farm,  213  a. 

2  r.  36  p..  f.  .  3A°o 


Banham,  Norfolk. —  Freehold  Faimhouse  and 

190  a.  o  r.  30  p .  2,100 

By  Maddison,  Miles  &  M  addison  (at 
Norwich). 

Stokesby,  Norfolk. — The  Cottage  Farm,  244  a. 

3  r.  77  p.,  f.  .  5,200 

The  Whiiegnte  Farm,  167  a.  or.  12  p.,  1 .  4,700 

A  freehold  cottage,  w.r.  7/. .  no 

Freehold  grazing  marshes,  105  a.  1  r.  30  p .  3,720 

The  Marshman’s  Occupation,  with  drainage 

mill,  29  a.  o  r.  35  p.,  f.  .  800 

A  freehold  house  and  3  a.  3  r.  24  p .  400 

F,nclosures  of  land,  13  a.  1  r.  n  p.,  f. .  490 

Five  freehold  cottages  and  2  a.  o  r.  34  p .  430 

By  Sexton  &  Grimwade  (at  Colchester). 

Boxted,  Essex. — Holly  Tree  Farm,  10  a.,  f., 

West  Bergholt,  Essex. — King’s  Farm,  24  a.  2  r. 

6  p.,  c.,  p .  360 

July  7. — By  Frank  Newman. 

Mayfair.— 27,  Davies-st.  (S),  a  profit  rental  of  80/. 

for  15J  yrs.,  with  reversion  for  4  yrs .  r,2to 

By  P.  W.  Talp.ot  &  Co. 

Tottenham  Court-rd.— 23,  Warren-st.  (S),  f.,  e.r. 

557 .  960 

Marylebone. — 37,  New-st.-mews  (workshop  and 

stabling),  u.t.  184  yrs.,  g.r.  io7.  ros.,  y.r.  50/.  300 

Haverstock  Hill.  — 12,  Maitland  Park-vii..  u.t.  j,-,h 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios  ,  y.r.  52/. .  455 

By  Salter,  Simpson,  &  Sons  (at  Swaffham). 

Sporle,  & c.,  Norfolk. — Freehold  farmhouse  and 

77  a.  2  r.  16  p  .  1,150 

Great  Dunham,  &c.,  Norfolk. — Echo  Farm,  82  a. 

3  r.  32  p.,  f.  .  1,600 

By  Richard  Austin  &  Son  (on  the  Estate). 

Droxford,  Hants. — Freehold  building  land,  21  a.  2,010 

Enclosures  of  land,  11 4J  a.,  f.  .  2,325 

July  8. — By  Field  &  Sons. 

Hoxton.— Hyde-rd.,  The  Barley  Mow  p.-h.,  8tc., 

i.g.r.  56/.  is.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.  13s .  300 

Romford.  Essex.— 27  to  35  (odd),  London-rd.  (S), 

f.,  y.r.  127/.  6s .  1, no 

41,  43,  and  45,  London-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  78/.  ....  845 

Chadwell  Heath,  Essex.— 1  to  4,  White  Hart 

Cottages,  f  ,  w.r.  57/.  4s .  870 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Wimbledon.— Cambridge-rd.,  Hollymount,  and 

2  a.,  f.,p . 3.000 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Bermondsey.  -  49,  Abbey-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  45/.  ....  875 

Bromley-by-Bow.  — 27  and  29,  Swaton-rd.,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  w.r.  54/.  12s .  520 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 

Limehouse. — 32,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.t  q  r. 

401 . 700 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co.  (at 
Newcastle). 

Whitley  Bay,  Northumberland. — The  Promenade, 

a  freehold  building  estate,  5  a.  2  r.  32  p .  7, 300 

By  Humbert  &  Flint  (at  Watford). 

Watford,  Herts.— 285  and  287,  High-st.,  f., 

y.r.  41 1.  . . .  600 

290  and  292,  High-st.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s .  400 

19  to  24,  Albert-st. ,  f.,  w.r.  83/.  4s .  940 

12  to  15,  Red  Lion-yard,  f.,  w.r.  34/.  gs .  165 

76  and  78,  Estcourt-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  32/.  ros .  375 

48  to  54  (even),  Leavesden-rd..  f.,  w.r.  62 1.  Ss.  700 
Bushey,  Herts.— 71  to  77  (odd),  Villiers-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  547.  12s .  640 

12,  14,  and  16,  High-st.,  f.,  w.r.  27/.  14s .  300 


July  9.— By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

Chelsea. — 66,  Sydney-st.,  f.,  y.r.  667. .  1,200 

Sydney-st.,  f  g.r.  67.,  reversion  in  25  yrs .  44a 

2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Guthrie-st.,  u.t.  634  yrs.,  g.r.  267., 

y.r.  i8o7. .  1,625 

i,  1,  5,  and  7,  Guthrie-st.,  u.t.  634  yrs.,  g.r.  267., 

y  r- 194^  .  *,565 

10,  Glebe-pl.,  u.t.  65}  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  567 .  710 

By  Green  &  Son  (Hammersmith). 

Hammersmith. — 90,  92,  and  94,  Bridge-rd.,  area 

1,760  ft.,  c.,  p .  1,480 

76,  Claybrook-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  57.,  w.r. 

36/.  8s .  360 

Chiswick. — 7,  Dale-st.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  27.  10s., 


By  Higgins  &  Son. 

Hampstead. — 123,  Belsize-rd.,  u.t.  524  yrs.,  g.r. 

ic7.  ios.,  y.r.  557. .  560 

By  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

Hyde  Park.— Hyde  Park-ter.,  i  g.r.  457.,  u.t. 

20  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  4s.,  with  reversion .  960 

Fulham.  — 79  to  85  (odd),  Bayonne-rd.,  f., 

w.r,  120  7.  .  1,050 

By  Messrs.  Leage. 

Dalston. — 22  and  24,  Gayhurst-rd.,  u.t.  464  yrs., 

g.r.  io7.t  y.r.  36/. . 710 

Kingsland-rd. — 39  and  41,  Clarissa-st.,  u.t.  16J 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  657. .  220 

By  W.  Salisbury  &  Hamer  (at  Hurst  Green). 

Aighton,  Lancs. — Foxfield’s  Farm,  77  a.  o  r. 

i3p.,f.  3,600 

Shawrigg’s  Farm,  149  acres,  f.  .  5,3°° 

July  10.— By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Hackney-rd.— 39,  41  and  43,  Brunswick-st.  and 
36,  Dunloe-st.,  with  workshop  and  timber 

yd.,  f.,  y.r.  28s/.  12s.  . .  2,95° 

1,  2,  5  to  11  and  15,  Seabright-gdns.  and  1  to  5, 
Steel’s-buildings,  also  two  ranges  of  work¬ 
shops,  u.t.  12 yrs.,  g.r.  50 1.,  w.r.  383/.  10s .  910 

Tottenham. — 10,  Elizabeth-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r. 

57.,  w.r.  337.  16s .  180 

By  Boyce,  Evens,  &  Carpenter. 

Hoxton. — 5,  6,  7,  and  7A,  Royal  Oak-walk,  f., 

w.r.  58/.  ios . ". .  660 

Wapping. — 4  and  5,  Dundee-st.,  u.t.  204  yrs.,  g.r. 

1 7.,  e.r.  50/. .  235 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Bow.— Avenue-rd.,  Avenue  Cottage,  u.t.  29  yrs., 

gr.  57.  10s.,  p .  475 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Brockley.— 1  and  2,  Zetland-villas,  f.,  y.r.  727. ....  580 

By  Glasier  &  Sons. 

Maidenhead,  Berks.  —  Ray  Park-av.,  Kenwick 

Lodge  and  1  j  a.,  f.,  y.r.  100/.  .  r,6oo 

Camberwell.— 38,  40,  42,  and  44.  Shenley-rd.,  u.t. 

64  yrs.,  g.r.  27A,  y.r.  1437. . .  1,400 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Clapton.— 199,  Lower  Clapton-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  ioo7.  2,520 

111  and  113,  Downs-rd.  (S),  f  ,  y.r.  iio7.  .  2,200 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Caledonian-rd.— 4  and  6,  Bryan-st.,  u.t.  41J  yrs., 

g.r.  87..  q.r.  587. . .  45° 

7  and  9,  Bryan-st.,  u.t.  394  yrs.,  g  r.  ios.,  y.r. 

106/ .  9°° 

16  and  17,  Bryan-pl.,  u.t.  41$  yrs  ,  g.r.  47.,  y.r. 

48/.  .  4T° 

Hoxton.— 63,  Gopsall-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

y.r.  367.  .  280 

Islington. — 47,  Ecclesbourne-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  y.r.  407. . . .  440 

64,  Halliford-st.  (S),  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r. 

367.  .  300 

Barnsbury. — 77,  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  48$  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  y  r.  55/. .  600 

Walthamstow. — 137,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  407 .  720 

Southall. — Osterley  Park-rd.,  f.g.r.  12/.  12s.,  re¬ 
version  in  96  yrs . _ . ._ .  310 

Holloway.— 101  and  103,  Seven  Sisters-rc.,  f., 

Woolwich. — Hili-st.,  the  Wellesiey  Hotel,  u.t. 

21?  yrs.,  g.r.  10 7.,  y.r.  ioo7.  .  1,150 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Old  Kent-road. — No.  720B  (S),  u.t.  88J  yrs.,  g.r. 

77.,  y.r.  62/. .  500 

92  and  102,  Trafalgar-rd.,  u.t.  434  yrs.,  g.r.  2o7., 


1227.  ios . 1,530 

Trinity-rd.,  f.g.r.  407.,  reversion  in  94  vrs . . .  i,oco 

Islington. — 37,  Northampton-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  e.r.  357. .  160 

Kensington. — 3,  Edith-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  67., 

y.r.  60/. . 550 

Tottenham. — 4,  6,  and  S,  Summerhill-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 


Leyton.— Melbourne-ter.,  f.g.r.’s  20/.,  reversion  in 

824  yrs . .  493 

Rayleigh,  Essex. — Crown-lane,  freehold  building 

land,  1  a.,  1  r.  37  p .  530 

High-st.,  Bramshot  House,  f.,  q.r.  38/.  .  000 

Eastwood-rd.,  a  freehold  cottage,  y.r.  87.  .  260 

Love-lane,  freehold  pasture  land,  2  a.  1  r.  7p.  ..  275 

July  11.— By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Sutton,  Surrey.— Eaton-rd.,  Innisfallen,  f.,  y.r. 

8o7.  .  1.403 

1  to  5,  Cumnor-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  171 7.  .  2,680 

By  Duncan  &  Kimpton. 

Great  Canfield,  Essex.— Ashfield’s  Farm,  207  a. 

2r.  24  p.,  f.,  y.r.  iio7. .  2,850 

Dalston. — 7  and  9,  Bentley-rd.,  u.t.  164  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  e.r.  527. .  205 

By  Graves  &  Son. 

Islington. — 6  to  15,  James-st.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

w  r-  377' .  275 

15,  Rydon-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  57.  5s.,  y.r.  407.  250 

37  and  39,  Ecclesbourne-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

147.,  y.r.  76 7.  .  590 

66  and  68,  Rotherfiela-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  127., 

y.r.  78 7.  .  560 
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T  y  W.  B.  Hallett. 

lolloway. — Dunford-rd.,  i.g.r’s.  18/.,  u.t.  6i£yrs., 

g.r.  61. . . . 

Lowman-rd.,  i.g.r's.  18/.,  u.t.  63  yrs..  g.r.  61.  .. 
z,  Dunford-rd.,  with  stabling,  workshop,  &c., 

u.t.  6x4  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  y.r.  63/.  . 

Lentish  Town. — 62,  Fortess-rd.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  e.r.  50/.  . 

By  Woods  &  Snelling. 
idcup,  Kent. — Church-av.,  Wrens,  f.,  e.r.  55/.  .. 
Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
round-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
xiproved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 

for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.  for 
stimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
ental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
or  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
or  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
venue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  19 
Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society.— Excursion 
a  Truro  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail, 
.R.I.B.A. 

Saturday,  July  26. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Fourth  summer  visit,  tc 
iew  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Francis,  Booking 
{ridge,  Essex,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
verage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
bould  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
iformation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

lard  Stocks  ....  1  13  o  per  x, 000  alongside,  in  river 
Lough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  „  ,,  „ 

'acing  Stocks  .... .  2  12  o  ,,  „  „ 

hippers  .  270  „  „  „ 

'lettons .  1  8  o  ,,  at  railway  depflt. 

Led  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

lest  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

lest  Red  Pressed  pl 

Ruabon  Facing.  5  5  o  ,,  ,, 

lest  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466  ,,  „  ,, 

)o.,  Bullnose  ....  4  xi  o  ,,  „  „ 

lest  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....460  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks 
lest  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

leaders  .  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

juoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  „  „  ,, 

)ouble  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

)oubIe  Headers..  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

Ine  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  o  o  „  „  „ 

'wo  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  „  „  „ 

plays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

lest  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  „  „  „ 

luoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  „  „  ,, 

)ouble  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

)ouble  Headers . .  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

)ne  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

‘wo  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

plays,  Chamfered , 

Squints .  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

econds  Quality 
WbiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed ... .  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

'hames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

‘hames  Ballast  . 6  o  ,,  ,, 

est  Portland  Cement  . . 31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

est  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

irey  Stone  Lime...... . ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

tourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

ncaster  in  blocks  ....  1  n  perft.cu’ 
lath  ,,  ....  x  7  ,, 

arleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,, 

leer  in  blocks _  1  6  ,, 

Irinshill  ,,  _ 1  10  ,, 

Town  Portland  in  blocks  22  ,, 

larley  Dale  in  blocks.  .24  „ 

led  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

loseburn  Red  Freestone  2  3  ,, 

led  Mansfield  ,,  24  ,, 

lard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10  „ 

,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


,,  „  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

,,  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

lopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depdt. 


9i  „ 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  dep6t. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  12  o  oper  1000  of  i20oatry.dep 
,,  best  seconds  ,,  xi  10  o  ,,  ,, 

x6X  8  best  ,,  6  17  6  ,,  ,, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  xx  7  6  ,,  „ 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  650  , ,  , , 

20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green _ 13  10  o  1,  „ 

16X  8  ,,  ,,  7  10  o  ,,  „ 

20  x  10  permanent  green  10  10  o  ,,  ,, 

16x8  „  „  6  o  o  „  ,, 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  48  6  per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  4  o  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz.  „  ,, 

Valley  tiles  .  3  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  50  g  per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  1  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Valley  tiles . .  38,,  „  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  14  10  o  16  o  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . . . ...  13  10  o  15  o  o 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  10  10  o  xx  10  o 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  —  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds  . . .  1  o  o  less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  .  o  10  o  „  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  . .  8  10  o  9x00 
■  in,  by  4i  in.  and  2  in  by  s  in.  ..  800  900 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  xi  in.  by  xi  in . o  xo  o  more  than 

battens. 

fin . . . .  100 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

„  t!°n)  . .  4  10  °  5  °  ° 

Seconds  . 4  5  o  4  10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ..  „  3  12  6  3  15  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  o  300 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  3  o  o  3x0  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 22  o  o  23  o  o 

3  in.  by  9  in . 20  o  o  2x  o  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  xx  in.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

,1  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  16  xo  o  18  10  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  14  o  o  1510  o 

Battens,  2j  in.  and 3  in.  by  7  in.  xx  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  ... ..  . .  17  o  o  18  o  o 

Battens .  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

ix  in . 15  o  o  16  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  10  o  14  10  o 

Battens . .  1100  12  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 12  10  o  13  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  o  o  13  o  o 

Battens .  10  o  o  1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  o  o  1500 

1,  >■  »  3  by  9  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Battens.... . .  1100  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

■  1  11  ,1  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  o  o  13  o  o 

„  „  „  battens .  9  xo  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  o  o  18  o  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  ......_  o  10  1  000 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32  o  o  33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  2  o  o  more. 

Oddments  .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  6  o  3  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  .  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  o  74  o  o  8 

}  in.  do.  do.  ....  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  x  6  o  2  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . . .  o  o  10  o  1  o 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  o  o  20  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .  o  3  o  o  3  6 

Prepared  Flooring  -  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o  13  o  o  16  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  017  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  15  o  1  o  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  o  11  o  o  12  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  11  6  o  13  6 

xj  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  950 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  17  6  817  6 

Flitch  Plates  .  8  5  o  815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Ir£n—  „  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars . . .  7  15  o  8  5  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  ..  10  10  o  -  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  9  o  o  9  10 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  xo 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  -  - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o  -  ■ 

»  11  to  24  g .  1:00  ... 

..  .1  to  26  g .  12  10  O  -  -  . 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  o  -  - 

u  n  22  g-  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

11  it  26  g .  14  5  o  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  •  ■ 

11  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  ... 

lt  11  26  g .  18  o  o  -  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  ... 

•1  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

11  !•  26  g .  14  5  o  -  -  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  ... 

11  n  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  .  . 

„  ii  ,  11  s6g .  i4  5  o  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o  9  15  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


Per  ton  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up. 

Pipe  in  coils  .  14 

Soil  Pipe .  16  1 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne .  ton  24 

Silesian  .  23  x 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb  o 

Thin  . o 

Copper  nails .  o 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet.... .  ,,  o 

Thin  ,,  .  ,,  o 

Tin— English  Ingots .  „  o 

Solder — Plumbers’  .  ,,  o 

Tinmen's  .  ,,  o 

Blowpipe  .  ,,  o 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


21  oz.  thirds . gjd. 

,,  fourths . .  3d. 

26  oz.  thirds .  4Jd. 

„  fourths  .  3$d. 

32  oz.  thirds .  s4d. 

,,  fourths  .  4^. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . .  3d. 

11  21  . . 4d. 

J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  ijjd. 

fa  „  „  . 2id. 

i  ii  ii  ii  .  2*fd. 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon  029 

,,  1,  in  drums  .  ,,  0  ,  o 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  02  ix 

„  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  f|  0  ,  2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . |f  0  2  IQ 

,,  in  drums .  ,  0  ^  Q 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry .  2Q  Q  Q 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per’ewt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar . per  barrel  x  12  o 


VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copa  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  o  16  o 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . !  100 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o  16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work .  o  10  o 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work.’ .’ ." .!.  o  16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. .  . . ! !  T  0  0 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.  "  0160 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  . .  .. .  Q 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . \ .  n 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . 0  ° 

Brunswick  Black  .. _ ....  9 

Berlin  Black . °  16  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish  ..!!!! "!!!!””  o  10  o 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


’Paving  Materials,  Tower  Bridge  . . . 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Kingswear,  Devon  . 

Church.  Broughton  Moor.  Cumberland . 

Villa,  Camborne,  Cornwall . 

Rond  Works,  Eaton-road  . 

Street  Paving  Works,  off  Paraon-streot . 

Diverting  pare  of  Liilands  lauo,  Brighouse . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  (6,000  yards)  . 

School,  Ac.,  Station-road,  Hedneaford  . 

Lodge,  Ac.,  Hampden  Park  . . 

Stabling,  Ac.,  Stowe-street  depot  . . . 

Cottage,  Gas  Works,  Sheepscar  . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Pentre,  Olam  ...  . 

Concrete  Paving,  Cambridge-street . 

Road  Works,  Kynaston  roai,  Ac . 

Eighteen  Houses,  Blackburn-street . 

Tar  Paving  Materials,  Plutnstead  . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Cottage.  Waterworks-road. . 

Public  Slaughter  House,  llellshUl,  N.B . 

Bridge,  Yaldiug  . . . . . 

Canal  Wharf  Wall,  Ac.,  Stuart-etreet  . 

'Additions,  Ac,  to  School  A  Asphalting  Playground,  Ac. 

Observation  Block  (Isolation  Hospital) . 

Road  Making  and  Paving  Works  . . . 

'Granite  Drinking  Fountains.  Hackney  . . . 

Draiuage  Works,  >imon  Langton,  Canterbury  . 

House  and  Shop,  Town  End,  Golear  . 

Club  Institute,  Enfleld-road,  Leeds  . 

Two  Statdes.  South-street,  Dewsbury . 

Battery  Rooms,  Bucclcuch-strect  . 

Altar,  Ac  ,  Workhouse  Chapel,  Loughlinstown . 

Storage  Reservoir,  Barnattin . . . 

Twenty  Cottages,  near  Cork  . 

Subway  at  Workhouse.  Ore . . 

Thirty-six  Cottages,  Kitchener-road,  High  Wycombe. 

Making  Up  and  caving  Street  . 

Cast  Iron  Mains,  Ac . 

Alterations  to  Brewery,  Hanover-square,  Newcastle.. 

Hospital  Buildings,  City-road,  Ac.,  Newcastle  . 

Creamery  Building,  Batlieborough,  Ireland . 

Furniture  Depository,  Picton-stieet,  Manningham 

Market  Hall  Roof . . 

Paving  Works,  Ac.,  at  Cattle  Market  . 

Underground  Conveniences,  Ac.,  Market  place . 

Sewering,  Ac.,  Osbourne-road  . 

Cemetery  Extensions  . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  House  at  Sewage  Works . 

'Lunatic  Wards  at  Workhouse  . 

Roadway,  Smawthorne-lano  . 

Schoolhouse,  Ac.,  Tooban,  Kalian,  Derry  . . 

Alterations  to  School,  Peurhiwceiber,  Wales . 

Post  Office,  Aberdeen  . 

Refuse  Destructor,  Ac . . 

Gymnasium,  Seascale,  Cumberland . 

Twenty-one  Cottages . 

Making-up  Digby-road,  Ac . 

Road  Woiks,  Walker  8-lano,  Little  Sutton  . 

Cast  Irou  Water  Tank,  Ac. . 

Twenty-one  Houses.  Amble . 

Sixty  Houses,  Senghenydd,  Wales  . 

Four  Villas,  Sunuyside,  Worksop . . 

Villa,  The  Quarries,  l.oogwood  Edge,  Huddersfield  ... 

Alterations  to  Presbyterian  Church,  Ki. bride . 

Eighteen  Houses  Colstou-st.,  Benwell,  Northd . 

Club  and  In-tttute,  Langley  Moor,  Daiham . 

Enclosure  Wall,  Ac.,  Castlecor,  Ireland . 

Excavat  ing  Works,  Ac.,  Waterfoot . 

Street  Works,  Dale-street,  Ac . 

Road  Metal  . 

Limestone  Road  Metal,  Tredegar . 

Road  Woras,  Claudius-road,  A  : . . . 

Maiu  Outfall  Works,  Palmuir  . 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  Conduit,  Ac.,  Avon  Waterworks . 

Ufflces  at  Gasworks  . 

Cemetery  Chapel,  Westbury-on-Trym.... . 

Market  Buildings,  Wulfruma-street  . 

‘Supply  of  Water  and  Slop  Vans . 

Sewerage  Works,  Forester-grove,  Ac . 

Roads,  Walling,  Ac.,  Westbury-on-Trym  . 

Hospital  Extensious,  ham  Greeu.  Pill  . 

Hospital  Building,  Lawford  Heath  . 

'Painting  and  General  Repairs  of  Buildings . 

'600  tons  Granite  and  Gravel,  Ac . 

'Subway  under  Grand  Canal  Dock . 

'Temporary  Wood  and  Iron  Footbridge,  Painting,  Ac. 

’  Whitewashing.  Painting,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary . 

■Making  up,  Paving  and  Kerbmg  Streets  . 

Paiuting  Addison  Gardeus  Biidge  . 

'Alteration  aud  Enlargement  of  Receiving  Wards . 

'Widening  of  Northlield  lane  ...  . 

Erection  of  Lodge,  Lammas  Park  . 

'Sea  Wall  Improvements  and  -Seats . 

'Erecti-  u  of  infirmary,  Ac . . . 

'Board  School,  liolland-road  . 

Large  Shed.  Holneck,  Leeds  . 

Factory,  near  l.ondou  .  . . 

Stores,  near  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down  . 

'Carnage  Building  Works.  St.  Aloaus . . . 

’Extension  of  Electricity  Works  . 

Rebuilding  Robin  Hood  Inn,  Bury  . . . 

House  and  Surgery,  Tottington,  Lancs  . 

■New  Central  Reference  Library . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Corporation  of  London 


Dover  Town  Council  . 

Keighley  Corporation . 

L.  A  V.  Ry.  Co . . . 

Swindon  Corporation  . 

Cannock  (Staffs)  School  Board 

Eastbourne  Corporation . 

Lichfield  Corporation  . . 

Leed-i  Corporation  . 

Lanchester  R.D.C . 

Rhondda  U.D.C . 

Wellingborough  U.D.C. . 

Croydon  Town  Council  . . 

Workington  U.S.A . 

London  County  Council . 

Hastings  Corporation . 

District  Oommitteo . . 

Kent  County  Council  . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Bettw8  School  Board  . . 

Willesdcn  District  Council  . 

do. 

London  County  Council . 


Barrow-in-Furness  Corporation  .. 

Rathdown  Guardians  . 

Drogheda  Corporation . 

Charleville  R.D.C . 

Hastings  Guardians  ... . 

G.  W.  a  G.  C.  Joint  Railways  ...  . 

Fulham  Borough  Council  . 

Stockport  Corporation  . ... 

Mr.  J.  Buchanan  . 

Castleford  U.D.C . 

Market  Harborough  U.D.C . 

Leigh  (Lancs.)  Corporation  . 

Denton  (Lancs.)  U.  D.C . 

Liberton  (N.B.)  P.C . 

Bury  (Lancs.)  Corporation . 

St.  (Have's  Union . 

Castleford  (Yorks.)  U.D.C . 

Rev.  M.  Slierrin . 

Llamvonns  School  Board  . 

Office  of  Works  . . 

El  land  (Yorks.)  U.D.C . 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burnett  . 

Celbridge  (Ireland)  R.D.C . 

Sutton  Coldfield  Corporation  .... 

Wirral  R.D.C . 

Smethwick  Corporation . 

Warkworth  Uarbour  Commnrs.  . 
Universal  Steam  Coal  Co.,  Ltd  ... 

Castlecor  Dairy  Co..  Ltd . 

Rawtenstall  (Lancs)  Corporation. 

Rugby  U.D.C .  . 

Toubridge  (Kent)  U.D.C . 

Bedwellty  I'.  D.C . 

Colchester  Corporation  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 

Rugby  U.D.C . . 

Sowerby  Bridge  U.D.C . 

Barton  Regis  R.D.C . 

Wolverhampton  Corporation  .... 
Paddlngtou  Borough  Council  ..  . 

Carltou  (Notts)  U.D.C . 

Barton  Regia  R.D.C . 

Bristol  Corporation . 

Rugby  Corporati  n  . 

Central  London  Sick  Asylum  .... 

Barnet  U.D.C . .  .  . 

City  of  Dublin  Electric  Supply  Cm. 

Southgate  U.D.C . 

Kp3om  Union . 

Leyton  U.D.C.  ...  . 

Hammersmith  Council  . 

Kensington  Gaurdians  . 

Ealing  Town  Council  . 

do. 

Hove  Corporation  . . 

Chesterfield  Union  . 

Great  Clacton  8choo‘.  Board  .. 
Messrs.  W.  North  A  Son  ..... 

East  Downahire  Steamship  Co.,Ld. 

Gillingham  U.D.C."'. . 

Bury  Brewery  Co . 

Dr.  A  H.  Poole . . 

Bristol  Council  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ao.,  Supplied  by 


Comptroller's  Office,  Guildhall . 

G.  H.  Mitchelmore.  Waterhead,  Kingswear  . 

W.  D.  Caroe,  Architect,  s,  Whitehall-place,  S.W . 

Kinsman,  Moor,  A  Co..  Camborne  ...  . 

H.  E.  Sttlgoe,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Dover  . 

W.  U.  Jlopkinson.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Keighley  . 

R.  C.  Irwin,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester  . . . . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Swindon . 

Bailey  A  Me  Jonnal.  Architects.  Walsall  . 

W.  c.  Field,  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne . 

E.  Brooke,  surveyor,  Frog-lane,  Lichfield . 

R  H.  Townsley,  Gas  Offices,  Leeds  . 

O.  W.  Westgarth,  Surveyor,  Lanchester  ..  . . . 

W.  .1.  Jones,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Pentre . 

K.  Sharman,  Surveyor,  Market-square,  Wellingborough . 

Borough  Road  Surveyor,  Town  hall,  Croydon  . 

J.  Warwick,  Town  Hall,  Workington  . . 

Parks  Department.  11,  Regent-street,  S.W . 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings  . 

G.  Paterson,  Architect,  Hamilton  . . 

F.  W.  Ruck,  Surveyor,  S6,  Week-stroet,  Maldstoue . 

City  Surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Manchester  . . 

Clerk's  House,  Capel  Bach,  Llangonoyd,  near  Bridgen  1 . 

Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . . . 

do. 

Parks  Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W . 

J.  Plummer,  38,  St.  Margaret’s-street,  Canterbury  . 

A.  Shaw,  Architect,  Golear  . 

Buttery  A  Birds,  Architects,  Basinghall-square,  Leeds . 

J.  Kirk  A  Sons.  Architects,  Hudder»tl«ld . . 

C.  F.  Kreston,  Town  Hall,  Barrow-in-Furness . 

P.  F  Comber,  Civil  Engineer.  19,  L  >wer  Leeson  street,  Dubliu 

G.  N.  Kelly,  Civil  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Drogheda . . 

J  Ryan,  Council  Offices,  Charleville,  near  Cork  . 

A.  W.  Jeffery,  Architect,  5,  Uavelock-road,  Hastings . 

A.  E.  Boulter,  Paddington  Station.  W . 

Borongh  Surveyor,  Towo  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W . 

S.  Meuuier,  Engiueer,  Gas  Offices,  Stockport . . 

J.  W.  Wardle,  Architect,  :13,  King  street,  Sjuth  Shields  . 

Oliver  A  Co.,  Architects,  Mosley-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

T.  M.  Farrelly,  Ballieborough  .  ..  . 

C.  E.  Marsden,  Architect,  3,  John-street,  Bradford . 

W.  Green.  Surveyor,  Couucil  Offices,  Castleford  . 

H.  G.  Coales,  Civil  Engineer,  Market  Harboro' . 

T.  Hunter,  Engineer,  Bank  Chambers,  Leigh . 

G.  U.  Newton,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Denton . 

Buchanan  A  Bennett,  Civil  Engineers,  12,  If  ill-street,  Edinburgh 
\  w  P-r.i  ;!«■>,  Civil  Engineer,  Bury . 

Newman  <Y  Newman,  Architects,  31,  Tooley -street,  -S.E . 

W.  Green,  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Castleford,  Yorks  , . 

J.  P.  M'Grath,  Architect,  28,  Carlisle-road,  Londonderry  . 

S.  Shipton,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash  .  . 

Hendry  A  Addie,  129,  Union-streeet,  Aberdeen' . 

J.  Clarkson,  Council  Offices,  Elland  . 

W.  L.  Mason,  Architect,  Ambleaide  . 

J.  Whelan,  Architect,  4,  Lindsay- terrace.  Botanic-road,  Dunlin. 
W.  A.  U.  Clarry,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield  .... 

T.  Davies,  33,  Kingsland-road,  Birkenhead . 

V.  Hughes,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Smethwick  .  . 

T.  Mcik  A  Sons,  Engineers,  29,  St.  Andrew-squaro,  Edinburgh  .. 

J.  n  Phillips,  Architect,  Wlndsor-place,  Cardiff . 

A.  H.  Richardson,  Architect,  Worksop  . . 

J.  Berry,  A>chltect,  3,  Market-place,  Huddersfield  . . 

Rev.  R.  Allison.  The  Manse.  Kilbride,  Do&gh  . 

Earthing  A  Dunn,  2i,  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle  . . . 

Secretary,  The  Club,  Laugiey  Moor  . 

Manager,  Creamery  Company's  Office,  Castlecor  . 

A.  W.  Lawson,  Civil  E  igineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Rawtenstall  ... 

D.  G.  Macdonald,  Civil  Kngiueor,  Rugby  . 

W.  L.  Bradley,  Civil  Engiueer.  Toubridge  Castlo,  Toubridge  . 

J.  H.  Lewis,  Civil  Engineer,  Pengam,  via  Cardiff . 

H.  Goodyear,  Borough  Surveyor,  Colchester  .  . 

D.  H.  Morton,  Civil  Engineer,  130,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  . 

D.  G.  Macdonald,  Civil  Engineer,  Rugby . 

R.  W.  Evans,  Commercial  Bank-chambers,  Halifax  . 

La  Trobe  A  Weston,  Architects,  20,  Clare-street,  Bristol  . 

Borough  Engineer,  School-street  Depot.  Wolverhampton . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . 

R.  Whitbread,  station-road,  Carlton.  Nottingham  ...  . . 

A.  P.  J.  Cotterell,  Civil  Eogineer,  23,  Baldwin  street,  Bristol . 

T.  H.  Yabbicora,  Civil  Engiueer,  63,  Queen-square,  Bristol  . 

D.  G.  Macdonald,  Civil  Engineer,  Rugoy . 

District  Asylum,  Cleveland  street  Kitzroy-square,  W.  . . 

Council  Offices,  40,  High-street,  Barnet  . . 

City  Engineer,  City  Hall,  Dublin . . 

Council  s  Surveyor,  Palmer's  Green,  N . . .  .. 

Master  of  Work'  ouse.  Epsom . . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leyton . . . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hammersmith  . 

Ernest  Flint.  Architect,  80,  Coleman-street,  E.C . 

Borough  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W . . . 

do. 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove . 

Rollinson  A  Son,  13,  Corporation  street,  Chesterfield . 

Not  stated .  . . . 

G.  F.  Bowman,  Architect,  6,  Greek-street,  Leeds  . 

J.  Beruays,  Civil  Engineer,  98,  Newgate-street,  E  C . . 

H.  Hobart,  Architect,  Dromore,  Co.  Down  . 

H.  K.  Hansell,  Architect,  St.  Albans  . .  . 

W.  H.  Trenthaoy,  Engineer,  39,  Victoria-street,  S.W . . 

A.  Hopkiusou,  Architect,  15,  Agur-slreet,  Bury . 

I  T.  Nuttall  A  Son,  Architects,  20,  Market-street,  Bury  . 

Not  Stated  . . . . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Aug.  6 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  23 
No  date 


{See  also  next  page. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

London  School  Board . 

Clerk  of  Works  for  Heating  Apparatus . 

Cletk  of  Works  . 

do. 

Worcestershire  County  Council  ... 

200( .  . 

31.  ::s.  per  week  . ’ 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  . 

Southend-on-Sea  Corporation  . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  Iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  viii. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  M.  &  F.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 
NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
d  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
thors. 

IV t  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 
tions. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
nich  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
IESIRED. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
ving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
ven  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
:tory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
Uters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
ating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
itters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
t  to  the  Editor. 


HYDE  (Cheshire). — For  the  erection  of’ shedding,  &c., 
for  the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society  : — 

J.  H.  Peck  &  Co.,  Wallgate,  Wigan,  as  per  schedule  of 
pricei,  for  tents,  canvas,  &c. 

L.  H.  Woodhouse  &  Co.,  Nottingham,  as  per  schedule 
of  prices,  for  erection  of  the  necessary  shedding,  See. 


LONDON. — For  certain  alterations  and  additions  at 
b  ,Han5-Place.  S.W.,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith.  Messrs. 
Walton  &  Lee,  surveyors,  ro,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  W.  Quantities  by  Mr.jH.  H.  Robinson,  8,  New- 
court,  Lincoln’s  Inn  :— 

Holloway  Bros . £ 3 ,2l8  I  Turtle  &  Appleton..  £2,960 

Thompson  &  Beve-  J.  Carmichael .  2,918 

mige  .  3>°47  Wallace  &  Co .  2,900 

Simpson  &  Sons -  2,970  |  Stimpson  &  Co .  2,800 


TENDERS. 

'Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
>uld  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
blishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
nts  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
sons.] 

Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

8-ASFORD. — For  additions,  &c.,  to  workhouse,  for  the 
ardians.  Mr.  W.  V.  Betts,  architect,  Bank  Offices,  Old 
sford.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

;  T.  Cuthbert  . £1,300  o 

W.  Savage  .  1,250  o 

Hopewell  &  Son . 1,250  o 

J.  Hutchinson .  1,214  0 

H.  Ingham,  Old  Basford,  Nottingham*  1,209  14 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  sheds,  &c.,  at  No.  245, 
Gray  s  Inn-road,  W.C.,  and  the  erection  on  the  site  of 
stabling  for  sixty-four  horses  on  the  first  floor,  and  cart- 
sheds  under,  &c.  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Maynard,  archi¬ 
tects  :— 

T.  G.  Hawkins  ....  £4,066  I  W.  J.  Negus  . £3,666 

3,908  A.  J.  &  C.  Hocking*  2,900 
McDowall  .  2,409 

3.904  I 


H.  &  E.  Lea . 

Patman  &  Fotherirg- 


LONDON.— -For  alterations  and  additions  at  Messrs. 
Phillips  &:  Co.’s  Music  Warehouse,  Mare-street,  Hack¬ 
ney  :  — 

Barrett  &  Power . £442  I  Snewin  Bros . £369 

Beale .  4.2  |  Silk  &  Son  . 


J.f  Appleby . £292 

'.Greenwood  ....  282  10 

.athey  Bros .  273  o 

a  .  L.  Green  . 270  o 

Johnson  &  Co .  255  o 

tin  this  case  the  work  will  be  executed  between 
August  2  and  August  23,  1902. 


EAST-LANE.— Painting  exterior  and  interior  : — 

“•AL,n,e-- . ^740  I  H.  J.  Williams  . £545 

J.  Appleby  .  690  Sayer  &  Son  .  532 

Johnson  Sc  Co. . . .  653  Holliday  &  Green- 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  . .  554  |  wood,  Ltd.* .  429 


FORTESS-ROAD. — Painting  interior  and  exterior  : — 

Viney  &  Stone  ....  £228  10  I  Wall  &  Co . £,43  1Q 

rn,-Bai  .  159  0  Marchant  &  Hirst  *  137  o 

Chmchen  &  Co.  ..  145  .0  |  ' 


HIGH  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  (Plumstead  Common-road). 
—Cleaning,  painting,  repairs,  &c.  : — 

Hayter  &  Son  ....  £699  10  |  E.  Triggs  . £497  0 

E.  Proctor*  .  495  0 


T.  D.  Leng  .  610 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  West  End 
Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Hammersmith,  W.  Messrs. 
G.  Baines  &  Son,  architects,  5,  Clement's  Inn,  W.C.  :— 

J.  Polden  . £1,323  ro  6 

Colhngwood  &  Co.*  .  1,158  15  o 


HIGHWAY  (B.G.I.  &  J.M.).— Painting  exteriors.— 
r:i5'tS¥.m'S  . A«5  I  J.  F.  Holliday  . *86 

cSdsTco.::::::::  |  *  <** .  ,69 


jOSTON  (Lines.).  —  For  the  erection  of  municipal 
ldings,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  Rowell,  architect, 
rough  Offices,  Boston  : — 

’  Williamson  & 

Co . £13,666  o  o 

J.  Lucas -  13,425  o  o 

Sherwin  & 

Son, Boston*  13,150  o  o 


nds  &  Son  £17,42: 
-ker  &  Son  15,915 
Cracknel!  14,375 
:  Lincoln 


,o-operativ« 
Industrial 
Society . . 


13,739 


SRISTOL.  For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  for 
ssrs.  T.  .Adams  &  Bros.  Mr.  W.  H.  Watkins,  archi- 
Summerhill-road,  St.  George,  Bristol  :  — 

J.  Beaven  . £2,740  |  J.  James  . £2,498 


A.  Hayes .  2,588  G.  Humphreys 

phens  Bastow  &  I  Cowlin  &  Sons 

:  Co.,  Ltd .  2,578  j  W.  &  J.  Bennett . 

Love .  2,560  T.  R.  Lewis*  . . . 

W.  &  E.  J.  Neale  2,550  | 


z-433 


rILLINGHAM  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  forty- 
lt  houses,  Richmond-road,  for  the  Richmond-road 
lding  Club.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond,  C.E.,  111,  High- 
et,  New  Brompton  : — 

Reeves  . £16,224  I  Kemp  Bros . £11,950 

aeager  .  13, 392  H.  Harris  .  11,950 

Vilford  .  13,188  I  A.  S.  Ingleton  _  11,857 

all  &  Co.  .  12,480  j  West  bros.,  Roch- 

E,  Phillips  -  12,240  ester*  .  11,040 

Candler .  12,100 


SYDENHAM. — For  the  erection  of  two  double-fronted 
houses  in  T redown-road,  Sydenham  Mr.  Money  Mars- 
land,  architect  and  surveyor,  68,  Great  Tower-street, 
E.C. : — 

H.  Faggeter 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS 

The  work  at  the  following  Schools  will  be 
done  during  the  Summer  holidays  July  25 
to  August  23.  1902.  Where  exterior  as  well  as 
interior  work  has  to  be  done  an  additional 
week  will  be  allowed  for  the  former 

BEETHOVEN-STREET. — Painting  interior  : — 

S.  Polden  . £640  o  I  Brown  &  Sons _ £371  13 

W.  Chappell .  45o  o  W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  356  o 

Crunchen  &  Co.  . .  449  o  |  Bristow  &  Eatwell*  310  o 

G.  Neal  .  402  o  | 


•  Greenwood . £506  |  Sayer  &  Son  . £485 

Ford .  494  I  Johnson  &  Co.* .  472 


DALGLEISH-STREET. — Painting  interior  : — 

A.  E.  Symes . £338  o  I  Gibb  &  Co . £259 

A.  W.  Derby .  282  o  J.  F.  Holliday _  238 

Heard  &  Co .  280  7  Corfield  &  Co.*  ..  228 

Vigor  &  Co .  270  o| 


HOLMES-ROAD.— Painting  exterior  : — 

Viney  &  Stone  ....  £427  o  I  Marchant  &  Hirst  £259 

^;^by .  296  o  Stevens  Bros .  258 

WaH  &  Co. . . .  270  o  McCormick  &  Sons*  206 

Crunchen  &  Co .  267  10  | 


MAIDSTONE-STREET.— Painting  interior  (old  and 
new  portions) : — 

Viney  &  Stone  . £ 593  I  T.  Cruwys  . £498 

J.  Stewart . . . .  584  Stevens  Bros .  45S 

Chessum  &  Sons .  540  Silk  &  Son* .  45© 

G.  Wales .  539  | 


Hudson  Bros . £6qS 

J.&  M.  Patrick  ..  671  r 

E.  Flood .  619 

Sayer  &  Son .  ct7  1 

E-  Triggs  .  539 


b  . 

H.  J.  Williams _  489 

Johnson  &  Co .  470 

W.  Hornett* .  460  1 


MAXEV-ROAD  (Pupil  Teachers’ 
interior)  : — 

.£110  6  I  Hayter 


V.  Jolly  . 
£.  Proctor 


Centre).  —  Cleaning 
&  Son*  ....£73  o 


Chinchen  &  Co . £64  15  I  W.  R. 

Brown  &  Sons .  63  10  | 

WALTHAMSTOW.- For  sundry  repairs,  new  partitions,  painting,  &c.,  for  Walthamstow  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  Prosser,  Architect  to  the  Board  :- 


)• — Painting  interior 
A.  Hide*  £47  10 


0 

_1 

— 

:  Marsh- 

j  street 
Boys’. 

Marsh- 

street 

1  Girls  an 
Infants’. 

ails 

I  Gamuel 

802 

I 

0 

11 

Pretoria- 

avenue. 

Pretoria- 

avenue. 

Partition 

Matkhou 

Schools. 

Forest- 

road 

Infants’. 

Coppermi 

road 

Schools. 

Coppermi 

road. 

Painting 

Dados. 

Wood- 

street 

Schools. 

Wood- 

street. 

Painting 

Dados. 

Shernhall- 

street 

Schools. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

is  &  Clayton . 

49 

0  0 

29  10  0 

*18  io  0 

to5 

^  0 

48 

0  0 

*68  io  0 

M25  16  8 

78 

*t25  16  8 

-•  Lee . 

*30 

10  0 

41  15  0 

m4  n  0 
*35  0  0 

0  0 

87  16  8 

"s  „ 

55 

*34 

40 

60  0  0 

>41  0  0 

31  0  0 

•30 

0  0 

3i  0  0 

19  10  0 

!  Bros.  &  Crook  . . 
Dean  . 

47 

54 

"  ° 

*33  0  0 

23  0  0 

'67 

96 

3  0 

*98  "0  0 

*237 

0  c 

1x3  io  0 
72  IO  0 

49  0  0 

:  0  0  0 

000 

72  0  0 
5«  10  c 
42  IC  0 

35 

35 

»  0 

72  0  c 

42  10  0 

15  0  0 

t  4d.  per  yard  extra  for  sizing. 
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MILL  WALL.— Painting  interior  and  exterior 

Gibb  &  Co . £347  I  Vigor  &  Co.... .  £3*5 

Coriield  &  Co .  316  |  J.  F.  Holliday* .  269 


MONNOW-ROAD.— Painting  interior  of  old  and  new 
schools  and  painting  exterior  Higher  Grade  School,  &c.  : 

T.  D.  Leng . £1,146  o  I  W.  Sayer  &  Son  ..  £855  10 

Johnson  &  Co.  ..  979  o  Holliday  &  Green- 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer..  955  o|  wood,  Ltd .  836  o 

H.  J.  Williams  ..  923  o  1  E.  Proctor*  .  699  o 

Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  894  o  | 

MORELAND  STREET.— Painting  exterior 

Rice  &  Son  . £192  I  Stevens  Bros . £17° 

McCormick  &  Sons  ..  186  Bate  Bros. ' .  162 

Johnson  &  Co .  176  I 


MOWLEM-STREET.— Painting  interior  :— 

Barrett  &  Power  ..  £461  o  I  G.  Wales - - £36*  12 

Vigor  &  Co .  420  o  Willmott  &  Son  ..  352  5 

Silk  &  Son . ...  377  o  Coriield  &  Co.'....  310  o 

Chessum  &  Sons  . .  364  o  | 


NETLEY-STREET.— Interior  cleaning  : 

Dearing  &  Son  . £200  I  Bate  Bros . £170 

W.  Horner  .  18 1  G.  Kirby  .  176 

J.  R.  Sims  .  180  |  Marchant  &  Hirst*  ~  164 


PONTON-ROAD.— (Infants’  school  and  visitor 
centre).— Cleaning  interior  : — 

J.  R.  Sims  . £180  o  I  Maxwell  Bros., Ltd.  £  35  1 

Rice  &  Son  .  39  o  | 


POPE-STREET.— Painting  interior  :— 

W.  Banks.. ..  £213  19  6  I  E.  Proctor  . £159 

G.  Bush .  185  o  o  |  Hayter  &  Son*  ..  155 


PORTMAN-PLACE.— Painting  interior  and  exterior 
(Junior  Mixed  and  Special  Schools)  :— 

Corfield  &  Co . £490  I  Johnson  &  Co. . £335 

Silk  &  Son  .  410  J.  F.  Holliday* .  208 

Gibb  &  Co .  337  I 


PROSPECT-TERRACE.— Painting  interior 

T.  L.  Green  . £553  o  I  M.  Pearson*  . . . .  ..  £333  ° 

Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  493  °  I  Bristow  &  Eatwell  306  5 
Marchant  &  Hirst  414  o  | 


RHYL-STREET.— Painting  interior  and  exterior  | 

Viney  &  Stone . £791  I  M-  Pearson  . £410 

Wall  &  Co .  457  Chinchen  &  Co.*  -  389 

Marchant  &  Hirst  ....  437  |  1 


RICHARD-STREET  (Boys’  and  Girls’).  —  Painting 
interior  : —  . 

C.  &  W.  Hunnings  £318  1.0  I  G.  Kirby . £229 

McCormick  &  Sons  286  o  Marchant  &  Hirst  223 
Bate  Bros . .. ..  250  o  |  Stevens  Bros. '  -  218 


HI 


ST.  GEORGE'S  -  ROW.  —  Painting  interior  and 
exterior : — 

J.  &  M.  Patrick . £498  I  W.  Chappell  - . £340 

J.  R.  Sims  .  437  j  Lathey  Bros* .  289 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. — Warwick  Road,  KENSI&GTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR  EVERV  DESCRIPTION  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


ST.  JOHN’S-ROAD. — Painting  exterior  : — 

T.  Willson . £420  o  I  McCormick  &  Sons  £285  o 

J.  Stewart .  34S  10  Marchant  &  Hirst  261  o 

Williams  &  Son.. . .  322  o  |  G.  Wales’  .  260  o 


SLEAFORD-STREET.  —  Cleaning  interior  and  paint¬ 
ing  exterior  : — 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  £897  I  E.  Flood  . £347 

Bulled  &  Co .  355  E.  Triggs*  .  345 

W.  Read  .  353  | 


STAR-LANE.— Painting  exterior 

S  Polden  . £139  10  I  W.  Chappell . £115  o 

W.  Hammond  ....  120  o  Bristow  &  Eatwell*  111  o 
Chinchen  &  Co.  „. .  117  18  | 


TOTTENHAM-ROAD. —  Painting  exterior  (junior 
mixed  and  pupil  teachers'  schools),  painting  interior  (boys’, 
girls'  and  infants’  schools  and  cookery),  and  painting 
mterior  and  exterior  (man  ual  training  and  laundry 
centres) : — 

Dearing  &  Son  . £951  I  Chessum  &  Sons - £39° 

Marchant  &  Hirst  ....  507  |  G.  Wales*  .  380 


WALDRON- ROAD. —Painting  exterior 

J.  R.  Sims . £343  °  I  E.  Flood . £195  ° 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  ..  258  o  Lorden  &  Son* -  188  15 

W.  Read  .  248  o| 


WALLER-ROAD. — Painting  exterior  :— 

Leney  &  Son  . £186  I  G.  Kemp . £160 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer _  175  J.  F.  Ford* .  137 

Black  &  Son  .  162  | 


WOOD-STREET.— Painting  exterior  :  — 

Hayter  &  Son  ..  £317  o  o  1  W.  Jolly) . £135  o  o 

W.  Banks .  160  12  6  |  G.  Kemp'  ....  123  o  o 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  "(Publlibed  Weekly)  li  supplied  DIRECT  l.om 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ot  19s.  per  annum  (5*  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  *6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THE 
BUILDER,”  Cathertno-street.  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Bfrmint’i  P»ti. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr' 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  ■  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  B. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Son . 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  B.  A.  Wllllami, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H,  Glenn),  Office,  4a, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te^boneNo. o< 

HTPTPTITM  &  0Avr  /  8,  PRINOKB  BTRKET, 

ULTLnIIiI  SB  bUIN \gt. george st. wkstminstb* 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLE8, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 

JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone :  0196.  Telegrams Orfeur,  Colchester.”  J 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertloal  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floors. 


Special  attention  la  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


H.M.  Office  of  Worka,  The  School  Board  for  London,  &o. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C; 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6  &  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  &  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application .  Chief  Offices  :  Fitzroy  Works,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON ,  N,  W% 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Architectural  Association  Excursion  : — 

Broughton  Castle,  from  the  North-East . 

Canons  Ashby  and  Wroxton  Abbey . 

Hanwell  Church,  Fawsley  Hall,  &c . 

Church,  King’s  Sutton  ;  Church  Porch,  Chalcombe  ;  &c . 


JULY  16, 1902. 


.  From  a  Photograph. 

Drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green. 
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The  Liverpool  Cathedral  Competition. 


H£  drawings  sent 
in  by  architects 
who  arc  desirous 
of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  take 
part  in  the  final 
competition  for 
the  proposed 
cathedral  at 
verpool  have  been  hung  during  this  week 
three  large  rooms  in  the  Walker  Art 
illery  at  Liverpool.  We  give  at  the  end 
this  article  the  list  of  names  of  those  who 
ve  sent  in  drawings,  but  the  signatures  on 
e  drawings  have  been  covered  over  with 
rds,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  and  we 
e  requested  to  refer  to  special  designs 
ly  by  the  numbers,  and  not  to  connect 
y  number  with  the  name  of  the  author ; 
request  which  we  shall  of  course  comply 
ith,  even  where  the  drawings,  or  the  style 
the  author,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  us. 

As  we  anticipated,  a  considerable  number 
the  designs  are  definite  studies,  some  of 
em  very  elaborate,  for  the  actual  site 
tended;  the  remainder  are  drawings  to 
iow  what  their  authors  have  already  done 
church  work.  We  will  comment  first  on 
e  designs  which  are  either  confessedly  or 
>viously  made  for  the  site  ;  passing  over, 
>wever,  those  which  show  nothing  special 
r  comment. 

The  tendency  of  the  majority  of  the  draw- 
gs  is  decidedly  Gothic ;  which  is  not  sur¬ 
ging  considering  the  known  proclivities  of 
ie  Committee.  Classic  designs  pure  and 
mple  are  few  and  far  between ;  and  those 
hich  are  exhibited  are  not  particularly 
imarkable.  There  are,  however,  some 
teresting  compromises  in  regard  to  style. 
The  difficulty  of  the  site  consists  in  its 
ither  narrow  proportions,  leaving  little 
>om  for  the  development  of  the  transepts 
■osswise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
mger  axis  of  the  site  lies  north  and  south, 
)  that  the  usual  terms  of  “west  end”  and 


east  end  ”  would  be  misplaced  ;  it  is  there- 
ire  more  convenient  to  speak  of  “  entrance 
ad  ”  and  44  choir  end.”  Most  of  those  who 
ave  made  designs  for  the  site  appear  to 
ave  intended  the  north  end  as  the  entrance 
ad,  which  we  consider  to  be  the  right 
eatment,  as  that  is  the  end  by  which  the 
te  will  be  approached  from  the  centre  of 


the  city ;  but  as  they  have  not  all  put  a 
compass  on  their  plans  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  intention  in  some  cases. 

No.  3  shows  a  plan  of  some  originality, 
with  shallow  transepts  with  apsidal  chapels 
facing  both  ways,  a  departure  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  precedent ;  a  chapel  which  turns  its 
back  to  the  altar  is  an  anomaly.  At  the 
choir  end  a  circular  chapter-house  and  ves¬ 
tries  are  joined  on  to  the  apse  in  chevet 
fashion.  The  crossing  is  a  large  octagon 
space  after  the  manner  of  Ely,  rising  into  an 
octagon  tower  of  low  proportion.  A  good 
deal  of  rich  tracery  is  shown,  but  the  per¬ 
spective  sketch  is  poor.  The  author  shows 
an  alternative  plan,  not  equal  to  the  other. 

No.  15  is  a  Classic  design  with  a  central 
area  forming  the  nave,  and  covered  by  a  large 
dome ;  on  the  ground  floor  the  sides  are 
worked  externally  into  the  aspect  of  tran¬ 
septs  with  colonnaded  porticos.  The  rest 
of  the  entrance  end  plan  is  only  a  colon¬ 
naded  approach  to  the  real  church.  The 
columns  and  statues  are  white  marble 
relieved  against  a  general  tone  of  light 
brown  stone.  There  is  merit  in  the  plan  ; 
indeed,  we  hold  that  the  central  area  plan  is 
the  right  one  for  a  modern  cathedral ;  but 
the  treatment  of  the  dome,  with  its  broad 
heavy  ribs  and  succession  of  round  openings, 
is  poor  and  mechanical. 

No.  23  is  a  set  of  small  drawings  of  great 
merit.  It  shows  a  cathedral  of  a  somewhat 
Romanesque  type  of  Gothic,  the  horizontal 
lines  strongly  marked.  There  is  a  three- 
aisled  plan  with  narrow  passage  aisles  in 
addition,  and  a  very  wide  three-aisled  tran¬ 
sept  ;  a  tower  at  the  crossing,  and  two 
towers  at  the  entrance  end.  The  proportions 
of  the  plan  seem  hardly  long  and  narrow 
enough  for  the  site  ;  but  the  whole  design  is 
in  excellent  taste,  with  a  severe  restraint 
about  it ;  evidently  the  work  of  a  competent 
hand. 

No.  25  is  completely  designed  for  the  site, 
with  a  three-aisled  nave,  shallow  transepts, 
and  an  octagon  centre  like  Ely.  This  idea 
of  the  octagon  crossing,  we  may  observe, 
seems  to  have  possessed  the  minds  of  a  good 
many  of  the  competitors  ;  as  well  it  may. 
The  centre  rises  into  an  immense  octagon 
lantern  or  tower,  with  a  large  and  heavy 
spire  over  it,  the  thrust  of  which  is  counter¬ 
balanced  to  some  extent  by  an  assemblage 
of  vertical  turrets  round  the  lower  portion  ; 
but  even  with  this  precaution  the  structure, 


considering  that  the  octagon  is  about  90  ft. 
span,  seems  rather  risky.  There  is  a  narthex 
and  flanking  towers  with  short  spires.  The 
style  is  Decorated  Gothic  of  orthodox  type  ; 
the  sepia  perspective  sketches  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  but  the  design  is  rather  unquiet  as  a 
whole,  and  wants  more  simplicity  and  con¬ 
centration. 

No.  31  is  a  pure  Classic  design  with  a 
dome — “A  Suggestion  by  a  Student.”  It  is 
correct  and  in  good  taste,  but  not  original. 
The  plan  is  too  short  and  wide  for  the  site. 

No.  35  is  a  long  and  narrow  plan  with  a 
large  octagon  between  nave  and  choir,  which 
projects  externally  beyond  the  line  of  the 
nave,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  transept ;  the 
octagon  has  an  interior  arcade  forming  aisles 
round  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
the  plaD,  and  the  pencil  elevations  are 
graceful,  especially  the  entrance  end  towers 
with  their  small  octagonal  lanterns.  The 
style  is  orthodox  Gothic ;  good  work,  but 
imitative.  There  is  a  spire  over  the  centre 
of  the  octagon,  the  lower  slope  of  which  is 
shown  through  open  arcades.  The  terrace 
wall  towards  St.  James’s-road  is  made  a 
special  feature,  and  is  effectively  treated 
with  piers  and  arched  recesses. 

No.  37  is  a  fine  set  of  coloured  drawings, 
with  a  long  three-aisled  plan,  a  double 
narthex,  or  a  vestibule  and  narthex,  and 
shallow  transepts.  There  is  an  octagon 
crossing  rising  into  a  large  exterior  tower, 
within  which  is  planted  a  timber  and  leaded 
spire,  which  looks  structurally  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  the  immense  solid  stone  spire 
of  No.  25.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated  of 
the  most  imitative  type. 

No.  3S  is  a  really  original  and  clever 
design.  It  shows  a  long  plan  with  a  centre 
aisle  very  wide  in  comparison  with  the  side 
aisles,  which  are  divided  from  it  by  columns 
coupled  transversely.  But  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nave  the  centre  aisle 
breaks  into  a  square  space,  each  of  which  is 
marked  above  by  a  square  tower,  the  two 
towers  identical  in  design,  and  supported 
externally  by  small  projecting  transepts. 
These  two  towers  rising  from  the  centre  and 
end  of  the  nave  form  quite  a  new  and  very 
effective  grouping.  The  style  is  somewhat 
Romanesque  in  feeling  (each  tower  is  roofed 
with  a  leaded  dome)  but  not  imitative — it 
cannot  be  labelled ;  narrow  pilasters  and 
square  terminations  are  its  note.  The 
entrance  porch  is  circular  on  plan,  and 
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decorated  with  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculp¬ 

ture. 

No.  40,  "  A  Suggestion  for  a  Modern  Cathe¬ 
dral,”  is  amusing  and  rather  clever  as  far  as 
plan  is  concerned.  The  axis  is  east  and 
west,  across  the  site  ;  a  rectangular  choir 
faces  eastward,  and  the  nave  is  a  great  semi¬ 
circle  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  the  choir 
where  the  stage  should  be.  Subsidiary 
buildings  (chapter-house,  &c.,  &c.)  form  long 
blocks  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  choir. 
Unfortunately  the  architectural  treatment,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  childish  ;  nor 
do  we  think  the  spectacular  arrangement  of 
the  nave  will  really  appeal  to  any  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  bht  the  author  deserves  credit  for  a 
new  idea. 

No.  45,  called  “  The  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Paul,’’*  is,  from  the  perspective,  evidently 
designed  for  the  site,  as  the  low  level 
ground  of  the  cemetery  is  shown.  The 
plan  is  practically  three  aisles  of  equal 
height,  after  the  likeness  of  Bristol,  but 
centre  and  side  aisles  are  divided  by  double 
piers  placed  at  some  little  distance  from 
each  other,  forming  really  narrow  inter¬ 
mediate  aisles.  This  space  is  vaulted  in 
each  bay  by  a  longitudinal  vault  at  right 
.angles  to  the  main  transverse  vaults,  a  bold 
and  fine  idea.  The  crossing  is  an  octagon 
rising  into  a  lofty  octagonal  tower,  within 
which  however  is  a  spire  which  is  only  seen 
from  the  interior,  through  the  opening  of  the 
crossing  vault.  It  could  only  be  seen  in  a 
very  foreshortened  sense,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  effect  would  be  worth 
the  cost.  The  style  is  Early  Gothic  of 
somewhat  French  character.  As  the  author 
takes  the  perspective  view  from  the  low 
ground  of  the  cemetery,  we  here  note  that 
it  is  surprising  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
competitor  seems  to  have  appreciated  the 
grand  effect  which  might  have  been  obtained 
by  carrying  the  transept  walls  on  this  side 
visibly  down  to  the  low  ground,  making  them 
the  facing  of  the  bank.  It  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  site  which  seems  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked. 

No.  5 7  shows  a  three-aisle  plan  with  the 
aisles  all  the  same  height,  and  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  aisles  added.  The  architectural  treat¬ 
ment  is  of  orthodox  Early  English  character. 

No.  58  is  a  plan  only,  which  fits  the  site 
well,  and  might  be  susceptible  of  effective 
treatment  as  a  Classic  design. 

No.  59 1  n°  plan  ;  elevation  of  entrance 
front  and  interior  and  exterior  perspectives 
of  great  elaboration.  Ambitious  gimcrack. 

No.  75  shows  fairly  good  Gothic  eleva¬ 
tions,  with  some  originality  in  the  finish  of 
the  towers.  The  plan  wants  definite 
motive. 

No.  83  A  very  curious  design  shown 
in  small  drawings  ;  the  perspective,  taken 
from  the  low  ground,  appears  to  be  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  actual  site  with  a  perspective 
sketch  photographed  on  to  it.  The  plan  is  a 
long  basilica  with  three  aisles  and  square 
piers,  each  bay  of  the  nave  being  treated 
with  a  quarter-circle  apse  in  the  exterior 
aisle  wall.  The  chancel  finishes  in  a  triple 
apse  making  a  trefoil  on  plan.  To  the  great 
bewilderment  of  some  of  the  committee,  as 
we  observed,  the  author  has  adopted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  many  years  ago  by  Fergusson, 
of  showing  the  vaulted  roof  externally  in  its 

*  We  understand  that  the  special  dedication  of  the  new 
Cathedral  is  not  decided  on.  Two  or  three  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  seem  to  have  thought  they  should  make  sug¬ 
gestions  on  this  point. 


naked  simplicity,  as  a  ridge  -  and  -  furrow 
surface,  without  the  usual  covering  of  a 
timber  roof.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
such  a  treatment,  in  principle  ;  but  if  adopted, 
some  attempt  should  surely  be  made  to  treat 
the  exterior  in  a  more  decorative  manner. 
The  elevations  and  sections  are  blocked  in, 
in  the  simplest  manner,  with  hardly  any 
indication  ot  detail,  and  the  sketch  of  the 
tower  in  the  perspective  looks  almost  like  a 
joke  ;  a  conical  chimney-like  mass  with  two 
tiers  of  large  open  arches  near  the  top  with 
bells  visible  in  them.  Nevertheless,  this 
set  of  drawings  contains  an  architectural 
thought,  and  is  evidently  the  product  of  an 
original  mind.  We  should  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  putting  the  name  to  it,  in  spite  of 
the  committee’s  veiling  card. 

No.  85  shows  an  ordinary  three-aisle  plan 
with  narrow  shallow  transepts  and  a  tower 
at  the  crossing.  The  proposed  architectural 
treatment  is  indicated  in  two  alternative 
perspective  sketches,  one  showing  a  sober 
Early  Decorated  design,  the  other  an  example 
of  “  L’Art  Nouveau  ”  both  in  design  and 
in  manner  of  drawing ;  a  building  nearly 
white  against  a  shaded  background,  with 
battering  central  tower,  battering  buttresses, 
sculpture  cropping  up  in  unexpected  places  ; 
white  spaces  and  bits  of  concentrated  orna¬ 
ment  here  and  there.  A  very  clever  sketch, 
but  quite  inadequate  in  dignity  and  style  for 
a  cathedral ;  it  might  furnish  a  hint  for  a 
picturesque  parish  church. 

No.  86  shows  a  double  transept  on  plan, 
the  tower  over  the  crossing  of  the  first  and 
smaller  one.  The  plans  and  elevations  are 
cut  out  in  white  paper  and  pasted  on  a  grey 
paper;  a  little  dodge  which  attracts  the 
average  committee-man  but  will  not  draw 
the  assessors.  The  style  is  orthodox  Early 
English.  The  perspective,  with  its  central 
and  two  entrance  spires,  groups  effectively. 

No.  44,  entitled  “  The  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  John,”  appears  as  if  intended  for 
the  site.  The  exterior  seems  all  buttress. 
The  main  tower,  over  the  choir,  is  effectively 
carried  on  four  groups  of  four  piers  each, 
arranged  at  the  angles  of  a  square.  The 
details  are  imitative  Gothic,  but  there  is 
some  power  and  originality  in  the  general 
design.  The  enormous  buttresses,  however, 
plain  masses  of  stone,  go  far  to  destroy  the 
scale. 

No.  98  :  a  peculiar  plan,  with  long  narrow 
nave  and  two  transepts,  the  first  with  a 
central  tower,  the  second  with  an  octagon 
centre  covered  by  a  dome  with  a  rich  Gothic 
balustrade  at  its  base.  The  severe  style  of 
the  entrance  end  towers  suggests  Coutances  ; 
the  centre  tower  has  a  contrasted  and  more 
ornate  treatment.  Each  tower  has  a  spire. 
Except  for  the  dome  there  is  nothing  very 
original,  but  the  work  is  good,  except  for 
the  lantern  or  finial  on  the  top  of  the  dome, 
which  is  bad  in  outline  and  wrong  in  scale. 

No.  101,  signed  “Liverpool,”  has  what 
architecturally  is  a  single-span  nave,  for  the 
side  aisles  can  only  be  regarded  as  pas¬ 
sages.  The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
piers  is  very  peculiar,  and  the  whole  should 
have  been  illustrated  by  a  section.  The 
piers  show  a  large  circular  column  towards 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  with  a  long  tapering 
block  towards  the  aisle,  and  a  small  inter¬ 
mediate  shaft  between,  in  line  with  the 
extremity  of  this  part  of  the  piers.  The 
main  piers  and  the  shaft  are  answered  by 
principal  and  subordinate  buttresses  on  the 
exterior,  so  that  the  general  scheme  is  that 
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of  coupled  bays.  The  wide  crossing  is 
square  on  ground-plan,  but  develops  into  an 
octagon  lantern  above  the  roof.  The  genera! 
design,  with  its  rich  bits  of  tracery  con! 
trasted  with  plenty  of  plain  walling,  is  very  j 
effective.  The  octagon  lantern  or  tower  is 
kept  low,  with  a  conical  slated  roof  within  a 
richly-treated  open-work  parapet,  broken  at 
the  angles  by  high  piers  containing  statues 
in  niches.  In  regard  to  the  peculiar  plan  06' 
the  nave  piers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  wide! 
spaces  formed  by  the  projecting  blocks! 
would  be  available  for  sculpture  or  sacred! 
pictures.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in! 
this  design. 

Near  this  is  a  set  under  the  title  “Cathe-I 
dral  Church  of  St.  Peter,”  the  number  of 
which  we  omitted  to  record.  It  has  a  very 
peculiar  and  decidedly  clever  plan,  which  ! 
can  hardly  be  described  without  a  diagram! 
the  central  space  is  a  hexagon,  and  around  ) 
this  are  chapels  which  project  partially  1 
beyond  the  main  nave  line,  and  make  an 
exterior  line  of  part  of  an  octagon  diver- 1 
sified  by  shallow  projecting  bays.  This! 
elaborate  central  plan  is  worked  out,  in 
the  perspective,  into  a  tumult  of  con- 1 
trasting  surfaces  and  planes,  with  rich] 
window  tracery,  which  is  very  effective! 
Some  portions  of  the  treatment  seem  a 
reminiscence  of  the  east  end  of  Wells.  This-! 
design  is  both  clever  and  ambitious,  but  as- 
a  whole  it  wants  reticence  and  what  is-  ' 
sometimes  called  “  pulling  together.”  Still,.  | 
the  treatment  of  the  centre  portion  of  the 
plan  is  distinctly  an  idea. 

If  we  have  passed  over,  among  the  sped! 
ally  prepared  designs,  some  that  were  shown  I 
by  very  large  and  elaborate  drawings,  this  A 
is  not  because  we  did  not  see  things  which  1 
were  so  very  patent  to  the  optic  nerve,  bub  i 
because  we  did  not  think  them  worth  any  - 
serious  discussion.  Large  drawings  do  not  : 
make  great  architecture.  On  the  whole,  the  I 
collection  of  specially  prepared  designs  can  l 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  very 'remarkable  one,! 
considering  the  importance  of  the  occasion! 
There  is  far  too  much  of  mere  reproduction  | 
of  Mediaeval  Gothic,  and  a  want  of  a  distinct  1 
and  governing  motive  in  many  of  the  ; 
designs.  What  we  want  is  to  see  a  j 
building  which  embodies  an  architectural  1 
idea,  well-marked  in  itself,  and  governing  i 
the  whole  design  ;  and  of  this  there  is  j 
not  much,  too  many  of  the  designs  repre-  I 
senting  what  one  may  call  the  average 
notion  of  a  mediaeval  cathedral.  Of  those, 
which  show  something  beyond  this,  and  ' 
whose  authors  might  usefully  be  asked  to. 
take  part  in  the  final  competition,.  we  should  j 
be  inclined  to  name  23,  38,  45,  83,. and  101.  I 
Of  the  drawings  which  are  sent  as, 
examples  of  what  the  authors  can  do,  but,  I 
which  are  not  designed  for  the  site,  some  | 
are  mere  collections  of  drawings  of  executed,  I 
work,  others  are  studies  for  the  idea  of  a 
modern  cathedral,  but  not  specially  for  this,  ] 
site.  Of  those  which  represent  executed  work 
we  noticed  under  Nos.  20,  29,  33,  and  43,.  | 
the  easily  recognisable  works  of  archi¬ 
tects  who  have  made  a  reputation  in  church- 
architecture.  Under  41  we  recognise  the  j 
hand  of  a  very  able  man  among  the  younger  j 
generation  of  architects,  who  has  produced  1 
many  designs  for  churches,  as  well  as  the  : 
design  for  a  modern  cathedral  shown  (and  1 1 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  j 
some  years  ago),  all  characterised  by.  refine-  J 
ment  and  originality  of  design,  but  who  has.  , 
not  hitherto  had  any  adequate  opportunity. 
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ie  suggest  that  this  competitor  is  one  who 
jght  to  have  a  chance.  Among  the 
uwings  are  two  examples  of  church  work 
;  French  architects,  as  we  see  both  by  the 
•le  and  the  French  lettering  on  the 
jiwings  ;  but  we  hope,  in  Mrs.  Quickly’s 
irase,  that  "it  has  not  come  to  that  yet.” 
nere  is  also  a  collection  of  Dutch  drawings, 
liich  we  recognise  as  the  work  of  a  man 
jry  eminent  in  his  own  country,  but  we  do 
It  think  he  would  produce  a  cathedral 
fisfactory  to  English  associations,  nor  do 
e  see  any  reason  why  the  Committee 
lould  go  beyond  our  own  country  for 
Impetitors,  or  that  they  would  be  likely  to 
t  any  advantage  by  doing  so. 

|No.  1  is  a  study  for  a  rather  graceful 
Ithedral  in  Italian  Classic  style,  with 
i  octagon  central  area  and  an  ante- 
tve ;  a  low  circular  dome  over  the 
jtagon.  The  design,  however,  cannot 
lim  higher  praise  than  that  of  beiDg 
[reeable.  No.  18  shows  a  design  for  a 
ithedral  in  Late  Gothic  style,  with  an 
Itagon  dome  over  the  crossing  ;  this  is  a 
jature  to  be  considered ;  otherwise  the 
2sign  is  only  good  imitative  Gothic  of  the 
inventional  type.  No.  28  shows  a  study  for 
imodern  cathedral  plan  with  widely  pro- 
feting  transepts  and  a  front  block  with 
krthex  also  extending  far  to  right  and  left 
[  the  nave  front ;  these  blocks  are  con- 
fcted  to  the  ends  of  the  transepts  by  arcaded 
•pisters,  so  as  to  leave  a  cloister  court  in 
jch  side  of  the  nave.  The  plan  has  narrow 
sles  for  passage  only,  and  an  octagon 
[ntral  area  ;  the  whole  shows  originality  in 
an  ;  the  design  is  imitative  Late  Gothic, 
id,  as  such,  very  well  carried  out. 

|  No.  46  is  a  rather  remarkable  "  Study  for 
I  Cathedral  ’’ ;  it  has  an  octagonal  crossing 
lith  a  dome  over  it,  which  is  buttressed  by 
nail  towers  planted  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
gainst  the  oblique  sides  of  the  octagon  ; 
lie  grouping  of  these  square  towers  and 
mail  spires  around  the  central  dome  is  very 
ffective.  The  same  idea  of  oblique  angles 
s  carried  out  on  the  entrance  front,  where 
ie  flanking  towers  are  set  at  an  angle  of  45 
eg.  with  the  line  of  the  nave,  connected  by 
!  narthex  with  front  segmental  on  plan ;  a 
ovel  but  rather  questionable  effect.  The 
entre,  however,  is  fine  and  original.  The 
tyle  adopted  is  Late  Decorated  Gothic. 
Jo.  51  is  a  rather  remarkable  "Study  for  a 
'athedral,”  in  which  a  design  of  generally 
Gothic  detail  is  combined  with  a  dome  of 
lassie  appearance  and  outline.  The  transi- 
ion  from  early  and  geometrical  Gothic  to 
omething  like  classic  feeling  in  the  upper 
ind  central  portion  of  the  design  is  cleverly 
nanaged,  and  the  whole  shows  a  good  deal 
>f  thought  ;  the  decorative  treatment  of  the 
;xterior  architecture,  however,  though  rich, 
s  perhaps  what  may  be  called  somewhat 
nechanical.  No.  53,  "A  Sketch  Design  tor  a 
Modern  Anglican  Cathedral,"  is  a  very  clever 
and  original  conception.  The  plan  shows  a 
three-aisled  nave  with  a  circular  crossing 
and  transepts  marked  by  segmental  circles 
projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  nave  walls. 
The  entrance  front  has  a  tower  in  the  centre, 
of  rather  Lombardic  character,  with  open 
arches  and  visible  bells  in  the  upper  story. 
The  crossing  is  roofed  by  a  dome  almost 
exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  St.  Sophia  dome, 
with  semi-domes  towards  the  transepts  and 
an  apsidal-ended  choir  ;  eastward  of  the  choir 
is  a  small  cloistered  court.  The  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  is  a  kind  of  mingling  of  By¬ 


zantine  and  north  Italian  elements,  shown  in 
sepia-tinted  elevations.  The  interior  would 
perhaps  be  more  effective  than  the  exterior, 
but  this  is  a  very  clever  and  thoughtful 
study,  and  we  should  like  to  see  its  author 
invited  for  the  final  competition. 

Under  56  are  various  sketches  and  per¬ 
spectives,  all  showing  good  work ;  and 
under  No.  55  is  a  photograph  of  a  fine 
and  dignified  church  tower,  which  we  seem 
to  know,  but  cannot  identify  at  the  moment. 
No.  62  is  a  sketch  design  with  no  plan,  the 
style  a  clever  mingling  of  French  Renais¬ 
sance  with  touches  of  Gothic  detail,  but 
in  general  effect  more  suggestive  of  a 
town  hall  than  a  cathedral.  All  the 
work  shown  under  No.  66  is  very  good. 
No.  68  is  a  "  Design  for  a  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Cathedral  ”  of  considerable 
ability,  though  we  do  not  see  why  it 
is  peculiarly  suitable  to  or  expressive 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  plan  shows 
a  long  narrow  nave  with  piers  arranged  so 
as  to  form  three  square  compartments  with 
interspaces  between  them  and  narrow  aisles 
running  past  them  ;  each  of  these  is  marked 
externally  by  a  transverse  gable  carried  to 
the  outer  walls  of  the  aisles  ;  two  towers 
form  transepts  at  each  flank  of  the  crossing. 
The  style  is  Early  Gothic  well  treated,  with 
plenty  of  plain  spaces  of  masonry  ;  and  on 
the  whole  this  is  an  interesting  and  able 
design. 

VVe  can  only  just  briefly  allude  to  two  or 
three  more.  No.  69  is  a  design  prepared  in 
1886  as  a  suggestion  for  the  Monument- 
place  site,  with  a  central  west  tower  and 
spire  facing  down  London-road,  the  plan  j 
spreading  eastwards  as  the  roads  diverge, 
with  flanking  towers  at  the  transepts.  It  is 
only  ordinary  imitative  Gothic,  but  the 
general  idea  for  the  treatment  of  the  site  is 
very  good.  The  various  drawings  under 
Nos.  79  and  91  are  all  good  work.  No.  95  is 
a  design  for  a  cathedral  with  a  long  narrow 
three-aisled  nave  and  a  tower  separated  from 
the  entrance  by  an  arcaded  loggia ;  the 
tower  is  a  fine  one,  very  well  designed,  and 
the  entrance  front  is  effectively  treated. 
This  may  perhaps  have  been  made  specially 
for  the  site  ;  it  is  not  quite  obvious  whether 
it  is  or  not.  No.  94  is  a  set  of  very  large 
drawings,  excellent  as  drawings,  for  a  purely 
Classic  domed  cathedral  on  a  Greek  cross 
plan,  treated  in  a  scholarly  manner,  but 
not  particularly  interesting ;  and  the  plan 
shows  but  a  very  commonplace  treatment. 
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R.  A.  Briggs. 

F.  Walley. 

Rene  Buyck. 

“  Burgos." 

Fred.  H.  Dudley. 

E.  P.  Warren. 

E.  Goldie. 

W.  Woodward. 

J.  Dale. 

Leonard  Stokes. 

Albert  D.  C.  Capronnier. 

J.  F.  Doyle. 

A.  W.  Crook. 

G.  &  I.  Steane. 

Geo.  Simmonds. 

S.  O.  Herbert. 

Geo.  Taylor. 

G.  Walesby  Davis. 

F.  R.  Kempson. 

H.  C.  Corlette. 

Hippolyte  J.  Blanc. 

J.  J.  Creswell. 

de  Mathelin. 

J.  Jeffrey. 

Basil  Champneys. 

Beresford  Pite. 

W.  J.  Medcalf. 

J.  Burnet  &  Son. 

John  Bloore,  Jr. 

—  M'Kenzie. 

R.  W.  Collier. 

C.  Spooner. 

Austin  &  Paley. 

Murray  &  Murray. 

W.  D.  Caroe. 

H.  Beecroft  Downs. 

W.  J.  H.  Lever  ton. 

|.  Honeyman. 

A.  Greothaert. 

Eastwood  &  Greenslade. 

F.  Billerey. 

Reed  Smart  &  Tappin. 

A.  Colpoys  Wood. 

P.  A.  Robson. 

Sir  Thomas  Drew. 

M.  Metdepinninghen. 

J.  Brooks,  Son,  &  Godsell. 

W.  H.  Bidlake. 

Robt.  W.  Gibson. 

Wm.  Mackay 

J.  Robertson. 

C.  J.  Andersson. 

Walter  le  Riele. 

Hy.  J.  Price. 

E.  Dobbelecrs. 

J.  Th.  J.  Cuyper?. 

C.  H.  Miletsam. 

A.  E.  Street. 

F.  M.  Simpson. 

F.  E.  Butler 

Alph.  Gosset. 

F.  Todd. 

E.  Grayson. 

Jas.  H.  Cook. 

C.  Demaeght. 

C.  E.  Powell. 

G.  P.  D.  Saul. 

W.  C.  Bishop. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott. 

M.  Stark. 

C.  A.  Nicholson. 

H.  B.  Carre. 

H.  A.  Prothero. 

B.  M.  Ward. 

W.  H.  Jewitt. 

W.  R.  Gleave. 

J.  Coates  Carter. 

H.  K.  Bromhead. 

E.  A.  Heifer. 

W.  Boswell. 

A.  H.  Skipworth. 

G.  H.  Shackle. 

F.  H.  &  J.  Sparrow. 

Max  Sainsaulieu. 

J.  A.  Wilson. 

Temple  Moore. 

Chas.  L.  Bell. 

A.  D.  Sharp. 

Cram  Goodhue  &  Fer¬ 

H.  Wilson. 

guson. 

Reilly  &  Peach. 

Edouard  Ramaekers. 

W.  F.  Tapper. 

B.  Ingelow. 

Goodwin  S.^Packer. 

Colson,  Farrow,  &  Nis- 

G.  G.  Scott. 

bett. 

C.  V.  Johnson. 

G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne. 

J.  Atwood  Slater. 

Gerald  C.  Horsley. 

The  names  are  taken  from  the  type¬ 
written  list  furnished  by  the  Committee, 
which  seems  to  have  been  very  carelessly 
done.  We  have  corrected  a  good  many 
mistakes  in  the  spelling  of  the  names  known 
to  us  ;  if  there  are  others,  among  the  names 
we  do  not  know,  the  Committee,  or  their 
Secretary,  must  bear  the  blame. 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 

Y  a  rather  curious  coincidence,  the 
same  week  which  has  witnessed 
the  exhibition  of  suggestive  de¬ 
signs  for  a  modern  English 
cathedral  has  witnessed  also  the  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  the  repairs  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  ancient  cathedrals.  On 
Wednesday  there  was  a  special  service  01 
Thanksgiving  held  to  mark  the  completion 
of  what  is  called  in  the  service-book  the 
"restoration,’’ but  should  more  correctly  be 
called  the  "  repair,’’  of  the  west  part  of  Peter- 
1  borough  Cathedral.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity  to  recapitulate  briefly  what  has 
been  done,  and  notice  the  result. 

The  west  front,  as  every  one  knows,  had 
been  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  leaning 
outwards  away  from  the  building,  from  a 
period  at  all  events  previous  to  the  erection 
of  the  late  Gothic  porch  and  parvise  built 
between  the  centre  piers,  as  its  masonry  had 
been  adjusted  to  the  present  line  of  the 
piers.  But  it  was  the  damage  caused  to  the 
pinnacles  of  the  flanking  towers  by  the  great 
storm  of  March  24,  1895,  which  led  [to  the 
erection  of  the  scaffold  and[  thej  careful 
examination  of  the  whole  structure.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
incident  that  in  this  storm  one  of  the 
lofty  and  picturesque  pinnacles  of  the 
south-western  tower,  [triangular  on  plan, 
was  forced  from  its  base  and  lay  back 
against  the  face  of  the  central  spire,  without 
coming  to  the  ground.  The  flanking  towers, 
however,  are  on  better  foundations  than  the 
rest  of  the  west  front,  and  did  not  require 
anything  but  the  repair  of  the  local  injury 
caused  by  the  force  of  the  gale.  But  the 
occasion  was  taken  for  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  structural  condition  of  the 
front,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  state  of  the  structure  which  was 
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fully  described  in  our  columns  at  the  time. 
We  need  only  here  remind  the  reader  that 
the  two  main  elements  of  danger  consisted 
in  the  inadequate  nature  of  the  foundations 
of  the  two  central  piers,  which  had 
been  the  originating  cause  of  failure,  and 
in  the  wretched  construction  of  the  tilling 
of  the  vault  between  the  great  arcade 
and  the  main  west  wall  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  interior  portions  of  the  arches 
and  gables  of  the  portico,  all  which 
were  ol  small  unshaped  stones  set  in  mortar 
which  had  long  ago  lost  whatever  cohesive 
property  it  may  once  have  possessed,  and 
ran  out  like  water  wherever  an  opening 
was  made.  The  groining  of  course  had 
spread  in  consequence  of  the  piers  leaning 
outward,  and  the  north  and  south  gables 
had  been  twisted  and  cracked,  more  than 
the  central  one,  owing  to  the  very  fact  of  the 
comparatjvely  stable  condition  of  the  piers 
adjoining  the  flanking  towers ;  the  impost 
on  one  side  of  the  arch  remaining  stationary, 
while  that  on  the  other  side  had  gone  over 
more  than  2  ft.  The  centre  gable  was  much 
less  strained  than  the  two  side  ones,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  both  its  supporting  piers  had 
moved  out  to  the  same  extent,  and  the 
whole,  imposts,  arch,  and  gable,  had  settled 
over  together.  Hence  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  take  down  the  centre  gable, 
which,  though  out  of  the  perpendicular,  was 
in  a  tolerably  coherent  state,  but  only  to 
repair  it  in  places  where  the  stonework  was 
decayed. 

The  work  done  has  been,  first,  to  under¬ 
pin  the  two  centre  piers  of  the  great  arcade 
and  carry  them  down  to  the  limestone  rock, 
filling  up  with  concrete  an  ancient  well  which 
was  in  close  proximity  to  them,  and  which 
the  Mediaeval  builders  had  calmly  disre¬ 
garded  ;  secondly,  to  take  down  and  rebuild 
the  northern  and  southern  gables  and  the 
upper  portions  of  the  arches  carrying  them, 
to  build  a  solid  backing  behind  the  arches, 
and  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  vault  over 
the  portico.  The  original  groin-ribs  of  the 
vault  have  been  reset,  made  up  with  new 
stones  as  far  as  necessary  to  fill  in  the 
increased  width  caused  by  the  settling  out¬ 
ward  of  the  piers.  The  facing  stones  of  the 
gables  were  numbered  before  being  taken 
down,  and  are  now  nearly  all  replaced  in 
their  original  positions. 

We  were  always  of  opinion  that  the  real 
and  most  satisfactory  thing  to  have  done 
would  have  been  to  have  taken  down  the 
whole — perhaps  a  portion  at  a  time,  num¬ 
bering  the  facing  stones,  and  to  have  rebuilt 
it  truly  vertical,  on  a  concrete  foundation. 
We  admit  however,  that  this  was  a  counsel 
of  perfection  which,  though  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  result,  would  have  been  a  long, 
difficult,  and  very  costly  operation,  for 
which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  find 
the  funds,  since  the  Government  of  this 
country  will  vote  no  public  money  for  the 
repair  and  preservation  of  buildings  which 
are  of  national  interest.  What  has  been 
done  will  probably  prevent  the  front  from 
going  over  any  more  ;  the  foundations  are 
now  firm  and  secure,  and  the  upper 
masonry,  besides  being  strengthened  with 
new  backing,  is  tied  back  to  the  main  west 
wall  (some  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  thick)  by  steel  ties 
with  gun-metal  flanges.  What  is  satisfactory 
is  that  all  this  has  been  done  with  so  very 
little  disturbance  or  alteration  of  the  original 
appearance  of  the  front ;  in  tact,  no  one  who 
knew  the  building  before  the  repairs  would 


be  at  all  likely  to  guess,  from  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  front,  that  two  of  the 
gables  had  been  taken  down  and  re-erected. 
In  the  north  gable,  which  required  the  most 
repair,  2,006  facing  stones  were  taken  down, 
and  of  these  all  but  170  have  been  replaced 
in  their  original  positions,  and  of  the  170 
new  ones,  replacing  stones  which  were  too 
much  decayed  to  be  retained,  the  majority 
are  of  an  unimportant  character.  The  present 
appearance  of  the  front  is  indeed  the  best 
practical  reply  to  the  absurd  clamour  which 
was  raised  by  some  archceological  fanatics 
that  the  front  was  being  wantonly  and 
unnecessarily  destroyed.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  preserved  from  impending  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  most  decayed  shafts  in  the 
arcading  have  been  renewed  with  the  local 
material  once  largely  used  in  the  fabric,  and 
now  known  as  Alwalton  stone,  or  Alwalton 
marble,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  marble,  and  takes 
a  polish  as  such.  The  old  quarry  is  worked 
out,  but  deposits  of  the  marble  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  varies  in 
colour  a  good  deal,  as  is  seen  in  the  new 
shafts  worked  into  the  back  of  the  portico, 
and  is  only  now  obtainable  in  comparatively 
small  pieces,  never  more  than  5  ft.  in  length ; 
though  it  must  have  existed  in  larger 
deposits  formerly.  There  is  preserved  in 
the  choir  triforium  a  curious  relic  executed 
in  this  stone  ;  the  main  portion  of  a  large 
circular  lavatory  fountain  of  Early  English 
work,  divided  into  small  radiating  basins  all 
round  for  washing  in.  The  support  is  gone; 
it  lies  on  the  floor.  In  spite  of  its  date,  the 
series  of  scooped  -  out  basins  give  it  a 
curiously  modern  appearance. 

The  work  done  on  the  west  front,  as  we 
need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  was  com¬ 
menced  under  the  late  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley. 

In  one  of  the  wall  arches  at  the  back  of 
the  portico  this  inscription  has  been  cut  in 
the  stone,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean  : — 
Remember  W.  Clavell  Ingram,  D.D ,  Dean  1893- 
1901  A.D.,  under  whom  the  repair  of  the  west  front 
was  began,  and  in  whose  memory  it  was  finished  in 
1902. 

The  total  amount  expended  on  the  repair 
of  the  west  front  and  of  the  portions  of  the 
cathedral  immediately  contiguous  to  it,  has 
been  about  13,000/.  The  end  wall  of  the 
north  transept,  which  is  leaning  outwards,  is 
the  only  portion  of  the  fabric  which  now 
appears  to  call  tor  structural  repair  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  at  present  shored  up, 
though  we  understand  that  it  has  shown  no 
recent  signs  of  settling  further  ;  and  indeed 
the  shores  would  hardly  keep  it  if  it  were 
inclined  to  go.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  building 
which  cannot  at  present  be  considered  to  be 
in  a  structurally  satisfactory  state. 


NOTES. 

Signor  Boni  has  the  investiga- 

The  Venice  tjon  Qf  ^  ru;ns  Qf  the  Cam- 
Camparule. 

panile  in  hand,  and  is  no  doubt 
the  most  competent  person  in  Italy  to  super¬ 
intend  the  sorting  out  and  identification  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  remains.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  Sansovino’s  splendid  gates 
to  his  little  loggia,  the  elegant  design  of 
which  stood  in  such  curious  contrast,  as  to 
scale  and  style,  with  the  tower  against 
which  it  was  built,  are  hardly  injured. 
These  gates  were  illustrated  in  a  large 
plate  in  our  issue  of  July  2,  1887. 


There  appears  now  to  be  evidence  that  tl 
fall  was  owing  to  something  else  than  th 
giving  way  of  the  foundations,  and  that  th 
walls  were  weakened  and  cracked,  but  th 
evidence  seems  doubtful  and  contradictor 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  cor 
dition  of  the  walls  was  cause  or  effect ;  i 
all  events  the  event  ought  to  lead  to  : 
careful  examination  of  the  foundations  < 
this  and  other  erections  in  the  vicinitj 
which,  as  already  observed,  are  of  fj 
more  value.  The  talk  seems  now  t 
be  of  rebuilding  the  Campanile  as  it  was,  ; 
being  stated  that  there  are  so  many  of  tht 
old  stones  available  that  it  will  be  rather : 
re-building  than  a  restoration.  We  douh 
very  much  whether,  when  everything  ha 
been  picked  out  that  can  be,  this  will  b 
found  to  be  the  case  ;  and  we  regard 
rather  as  an  argument  in  advance  againa 
objectors  to  restoration.  But  whether  tht 
original  stones  can  practically  be  rebuilt  c 
not,  the  desire  to  rebuild  Jt  just  as  it  stoo> 
is  a  characteristic  indication  of  the  moden 
state  of  feeling  about  architecture.  What 
ever  its  historical  interest  and  associatiorc 
the  Campanile  was  architecturally  a  crudii 
and  clumsy  design  ;  it  would  be  possible  t 
retain  (for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect)  it! 
general  proportions,  but  to  rebuild  it  on  1 
better  design ;  especially  to  increase  th; 
proportionate  height  of  the  stalk  and  to  gd 
rid  ol  what  we  have  called  the  “  box”  stagij 
beneath  the  spire.  In  any  really  lifelike  agi 
of  architecture  the  opportunity  of  its  fa; 
would  have  been  taken  to  improve  it  in  re 
building.  Now,  the  great  object  appears  t 
be  to  rebuild  it  as  bad  as  it  was  before. 


The  idea  ol  a  new  Count} 
Pr0for^heSUe  Hall  for  the  London  Count} 
Count>- Hall.  councji  js  again  under  seriom 
consideration,  having  been  practical!' 
dropped  since  the  rejection  of  the  Bi3 
for  the  Spring  Gardens  site  in  1896.  Th 
“Special  Committee  on  New  Offices”  nov 
report  in  favour  of  the  purchase,  at 
cost  of  900,000/.,  of  a  site  described  a 
bounded  on  the  north  by  William-street,  th 
Tivoli  Music  Hall,  and  Adam-street  (thil 
last  is  an  inaccurate  description,  as  Adami 
street  runs  north  and  south),  on  the  soutJi 
by  the  Embankment  Gardens,  on  the  eas 
by  the  Hotel  Cecil  and  on  the  west  by  York 
buildings.  Do  our  readers  realise  what  th 
site  thus  vaguely  described  really  is,  and  tha; 
the  scheme  involves  the  destruction  of  th;| 
whole  of  the  quarter  built  by  Robert  Adami 
including  the  Adelphi-terrace  and  John 
street,  and  the  historic  house  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  ?  Considering  the  important  position 
held  by  Adam  in  the  history  of  modem 
English  architecture,  and  the  fact  that  thil 
quarter  was  the  memorial,  as  it  were,  of  hit 
and  his  brothers’  architectural  success,  th 
project  to  coolly  pull  it  all  down  foij 
a  new  building  site  appears  to  us,  as  wJ 
think  it  will  to  many  others,  a  piece  of  sheeJ 
vandalism.  If  there  had  only  been  som'-ji 
reference  in  the  Report  to  the  historic  iniii 
terest  of  the  buildings  we  should  have  fell 
less  strongly  on  the  subject ;  but  the  natun,: 
of  the  property  is  entirely  ignored,  am 
it  is  referred  to  merely  as  if  it  wenu 
any  valueless  collec:ion  of  old  housewi 
Some  action  ought  to  be  taken  against  thil 
proposal  for  the  wanton  destruction  of  th 
work  of  a  man  who  made  such  a  mark  i  1 
the  world  as  Robert  Adam. 
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coroner’s  jury  have  re- 

The  Langham-  turne(j  a  verdict  of  accidental 

place  Fatality.  . 

death  in  the  case  of  the  fatal 
accident  in  Langham-place  where  a  lady  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  coping  of  the  church  to 
which  a  wire  rope  had  been  attached.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  thing  had  been  done  before 
without  any  bad  consequences,  by  the  same 
persons,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  any 
other  verdict  could  be  given  in  this  case ; 
but  we  think  that  after  this  painful  proof  of 
the  danger  of  attaching  ropes,  on  which  a 
heavy  strain  may  come,  to  portions  of  build¬ 
ings  not  constructed  for  that  purpose, 
no  such  verdict  ought  to  be  returned  in 
any  future  case  of  the  kind.  There  ought  to 
be  a  by-law  placing  the  attachment  of  ropes 
for  flags  and  decorations  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  District  Surveyor,  who  at 
present  is  powerless  in  the  matter.  But 
even  without  such  a  by-law,  after  this 
warning  those  who  attach  ropes  to  any  part 
of  a  building,  without  taking  proper  advice 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  attachment,  ought  to 
be  made  responsible  in  law  for  any  injury 
caused  by  their  action. 


Municipal 
Authorities' 
Rights  to  Costs.  ‘ 


An  interesting  decision  to  the 
general  public  in  these  days  of 
municipal  trading  has  been 
given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of 
Jeremiah  Ambler  &  Sons  v.  the  Corporation 
of  Bradford  (the  Times ,  July  22).  The  Cor¬ 
poration  was  sued  by  the  plaintiffs  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  diverting  the  flow  of  water 
from  Bradford  Beck.  The  plaintiffs  failed 
in  their  action,  and  the  defendants,  under 
the  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893, 
now  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  costs  as 
between  solicitor  and  client.  Section  1 
of  the  Act  provides,  where  any  action  is 
commenced  in  the  United  Kingdom  against 
any  person  for  any  act  done,  or  for  any 
neglect  or  default  in  the  execution  of  any 
act  done,  “  in  pursuance  or  execution  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  any  public  duty  or 
authority,”  then,  if  judgment  is  obtained  by 
the  defendant,  it  shall  carry  costs  as 
between  solicitor  and  client.  The  question 
under  this  section  has  been  whether  this 
enactment  will  extend  to  public  authorities 
engaged  in  municipal  trading.  In  the  case 
of  the-  Attorney  General  v.  Margate  Pier 
and  Harbour  Co.,  where  the  earnings  were 
appropriated  to  the  shareholders,  it  was  held 
in  the  Chancery  Division  that  the  Act  had  no 
application ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ydun> 
the  President  of  the  Probate  Division  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  apply 
to  railway  companies.  In  the  present  case 
the  report  is  silent  as  to  the  purpose  the 
Corporation  used  the  water  for,  but  the 
effect  of  the  judgments  is  to  decide  that 
where  a  Municipal  Corporation,  in  pursuance 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  engages  in  trading, 
but  applies  the  profits  to  the  relief  of  the 
ratepayers,  then,  if  their  operations  are 
directly  concerned  with  their  public  duty, 
they  are  within  the  Act.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  recognised  the  hardship  this  Act 
might  impose ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  it.  For  instance,  a  person 
injured  by  what  he  deems  to  have  been 
negligence  on  a  municipal  tramway  can  only 
take  action  at  the  risk  of  being  mulcted  in 
solicitor  and  client  costs. 


portance  to  contractors  and  builders.  By 
the  Highways  and  Locomotives  Act,  1878, 
where  it  appears  to  the  Authority  which  is 
liable  to  repair  any  highway  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  expenses  have  been  incurred  by  such 
Authority  in  repairing  such  highway  by 
reason  of  the  damage  caused  by  extensive 
weights  passing  along  the  same,  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  traffic  thereon,  such  Authority  may 
recover  from  any  person,  by  or  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  whose  order  such  weight  or  traffic 
has  been  conducted,  the  amount  of  such 
expenses.  In  the  recent  case  of  the  Egham 
Rural  District  Council  v.  Gordon,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  whether  the  person,  by,  or  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  whose  order,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  traffic  was  caused  was  a  builder  or  a 
building  owner.  It  appeared  that  the 
building  owner  was  about  to  build  a  house 
in  the  plaintiff’s  district,  and  in  March,  1901, 
he  gave  an  order  to  the  Bracknell  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.  for  250,000  bricks  to  be  delivered 
on  the  land  where  the  house  was  to  stand. 
The  company,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
building-owner,  made  arrangements  with  a 
contractor  lor  the  delivery  of  the  bricks  by 
means  of  a  traction-engine  and  trucks,  and  it 
was  admitted  that  the  roads  had  been 
damaged  by  the  use  of  the  traction-engine 
and  trucks,  and  would  not  have  been 
damaged  if  the  bricks  had  been  delivered  in 
carts  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  this  litigation 
the  building-owner  was  the  defendant,  but 
the  Court  held  that  the  traffic  was  not 
caused  in  consequence  of  his  order.  Of 
course  there  may  be  circumstances  when 
the  owner  of  property  who  is  about  to  build 
a  house  might  be  liable,  but  the  result  of 
this  case  is  to  show  that  where  there  is  an 
independent  contractor  he,  and  not  the 
building  owner,  will  be  liable  to  the  High¬ 
way  Authority,  and  may  have  to  incur  ex¬ 
penses  which  will  take  away  the  profit  from 
his  contract. 


Appeal  (Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams 
with  some  hesitation)  held  it  connected  with 
the  business,  being  apparently  assisted  in 
this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the  boys 
were  taught  swimming.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  also  held  in  such  cases  regard  must 
be  had  to  what  could  reasonably  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity  for  domestic  use.  One 
of  the  exceptions  in  the  Act  of  1863  is  water 
used  for  any  ornamental  purpose,  but  we 
are  glad  to  say  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
argued  the  bath  fell  within  this  exception. 


Sparking  in 
Electric 
Switches. 


The  case  of  the  Barnard  Castle 
Urban  District  Council  v. 
Wilson  and  others  decided 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  raises  an 


Water 

for  Domestic 
Purposes. 


„  ,  The  question  of  the  liability 

Extraordinary]  r  , . 

Traffic  on  for  extraordinary  expenses 
Highways.  caused  by  extraordinary  traffic 
on  highways  is  one  of  a  good  deal  of  im- 


teresting  question  as  to  what  is  a  use 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  Urban 
Authority,  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  had  the  right  of  supplying  water, 
and  the  respondents  were  the  Governors 
of  the  North-Eastern  County  School,  an 
institution  not  carried  on  for  profit.  The 
governors  of  the  school  had  erected  a 
swimming-bath,  and  claimed  to  have  the 
right  to  the  water  as  for  domestic  purposes 
without  paying  a  special  rate.  Two  Acts  of 
Parliament  govern  the  subject,  Section  53 
of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1S47,  simply 
enacting  that  the  occupier  of  any  dwelling- 
house,  having  paid  the  rate,  shall  have  the 
ight  “  to  demand  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  for  his  domestic  purposes,”  and 
Section  12  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act, 
1863,  defining  certain  uses  as  not  being 
domestic  purposes,  viz.,  amongst  other 
things  a  supply  of  water  “  for  any  trade, 
manufacture,  or  business.”  A  school  has 
been  held  to  be  a  "trade  or  business 
the  case  of  Doe  v.  Keeling,  even  when 
carried  on  as  a  charitable  institution,  Rolls 
v.  Miller,  but  the  point  in  the  present  case 
was  whether  the  water  supplied  to  the 
swimming  bath  was  required  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  in  the  Court 
below,  had  held  it  was  not  but  the  Court  of 


The  paper  by  Messrs.  Russell 
and  Paterson  on  "  Sparking 
in  Switches,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  treats  of  a  subject 
which  we  have  always  considered  of  press¬ 
ing  importance  owing  to  the  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  higher  pressures  of  supply.  They 
have  discovered  several  simple  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  lengths  of  these  sparks,  and  so  have 
enabled  manufacturers  to  rate  their  switches 
themselves  instead  of  being  forced  to  send 
them  to  testing  laboratories  to  find  out 
whether  they  will  survive  the  rough-and- 
ready  test  suggested  in  the  Institution  rules. 
When  a  direct  current  circuit  is  quickly 
broken,  a  spark  ensues  at  the  point  of  break. 
Now,  for  pressures  greater  than  200  volts, 
this  spark  increases  rapidly  in  length,  and 
if  the  contact  pieces  of  the  switch  are 
not  sufficiently  far  apart  an  arc  will  be 
set  up,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  break 
the  circuit  with  the  switch  at  all.  If  the 
fuse  protecting  the  circuit  be  too  large  then 
the  arc  will  melt  away  the  contact  pieces, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  there  might  be 
a  risk  of  fire.  The  authors  suggest  as  a 
basis  for  rating  switches  that  the  “  factor  of 
safety  ”  should  be  two.  This  does  not 
mean  that  with  double  the  current  the 
switch  is  rated  to  carry  "arcs”  will  be 
established  across  the  air  gaps  ;  it  means 
that  the  distance  at  which  an  arc  could  be 
maintained  at  the  normal  current  and 
pressure  is  half  the  air  gap.  This  method 
in"  of  rating  agrees  very  closely  with  that 
adopted  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  lor 


use  on  their  250-volt  circuit,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  a  scientific  basis  for 
rating  switches  has  been  discovered.  The 
paper  is  well  illustrated  with  curves  showing 
the  lengths  of  the  sparks  got  by  breaking 
circuits  carrying  currents  up  to  100  amperes, 
and  at  pressures  up  to  600  volts.  The 
experimental  data  given  will  be  most  useful 
to  manufacturers,  and  if  more  papers  of 
this  type  were  published  we  should  hear 
less  about  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  supply 
company  and  Corporation  rules. 


We  are  informed  that  the 

Royal  Courts  Boar(j  Gf  Works  is  now  en- 
of  Justice. 

gaged  on  the  work  of  installing 
the  electric  light  in  the  chambers  ol  the 
Courts  of  Justice.  It  is  surprising  that  this 
work  has  not  been  undertaken  before,  but 
we  hope  that  the  fact  that  it  is  now  in  hand 
is  an  augury  that  other  necessary  work  will 
not  be  neglected.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
passages  throughout  the  building  were 
warmed  by  hot  air ;  one  would  also  suppose 
that  hot  water  might  be  supplied  in  the 
counsels’  lavatories.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the 
Court  passages,  nor  to  affix  outside  the 
doors  leading  to  the  Chancery  and  other 
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chambers  any  indication  of  the  way  to  reach 
them.  It  is  really  surprising  that  so  many 
small  but  necessary  improvements,  the 
aggregate  cost  of  which  could  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  thousand  pounds,  have 
been  so  long  left  undone. 


Architectural  We  received  a  copy  ot 

Association  Day  the  programme  for  1902-3  of 
Classes.  j)ay  (jourses  in  architec¬ 

tural  training  at  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  is  the  Master.  These 
were  instituted  with  the  object  of  giving  to 
young  men  who  are  thinking  of  adopting  the 
profession  of  architecture  some  special 
preliminary  training  before  they  actually 
enter  an  architect's  office ;  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  that  pupils  are  often  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  an  architect’s  office  because  they  have 
not  previously  studied  the  elements  of 
their  work  ;  and  a  year  or  two  spent  in  the 
kind  of  preliminary  school  now  established 
at  the  Architectural  Association  will  enable 
them  to  acquire,  at  a  moderate  cost,  the 
rudiments  of  their  work.  The  two  main 
subjects  taught  are  the  history  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  elementary  knowledge  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  materials  ;  thirty-six  lectures  on 
each  subject.  The  lectures  on  construction 
are  illustrated  by  visits  to  workshops  and 
buildings  in  progress.  The  course  is  for 
two  years,  and  the  student  who  distinguishes 
himself  most  in  the  first-year  course  will  be 
given  a  free  pass  to  the  second-year's  course  ; 
so  that  this  arrangement  forms  an  annual 
prize  or  exhibition  for  the  first-year  students. 
Mr.  Bolton  is,  we  think,  an  ideal  instructor 
for  such  a  school,  as  he  combines  artistic 
feeling  with  a  'great  deal  of  practical  and 
historical  knowledge.  He  undertakes,  more¬ 
over,  to  give  (by ’appointment)  an  interview 
to  each  intending  .student  who  has  entered 
his  name  on  the  books.  This  is  a  valuable 
concession,  as  the  master  learns  the  special 
wants  or  acquirements  of  the  student,  and 
may  be  able  to  give  him  advice  useful  to  his 
special  case.  Full  particulars  of  the  classes 
can,  of  course,  be  obtained  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Architectural  Association. 


National  Compe- Xhe  exhibition  of  the  selected 
tU,ons^r8S*  works  of  schools  of  Science 
Kensington.  an(j  Art  ancl  Art  classes  which 
have  been  rewarded  with  prizes  is  held  this 
year  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  India 
Museum,  in  Imperial  Institute-road.  This 
position  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
arrangements  of  past  years,  which  have  often 
left  much  to  be  desired,  both  for  lighting  and 
facility  of  access.  With  the  abstention  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  the 
Glasgow  and  other  schools,  the  exhibition 
really  retains  little  of  a  national  character, 
and  is  considerably  beneath  the  average  of 
past  exhibitions  in  quality  and  quantity. 
We  should  have  particularly  liked  to  see 
the  work  in  architecture  of  the  Royal 
College,  under  the  influence  and  training 
of  Professors  Beresford  Pite  and  Lethaby. 
The  architectural  work  from  the  provincial 
schools  maintains  its  usual  characteristic 
of  amateurism,  where  either  measured 
work  of  elaboration  or  advanced  design  is 
concerned.  There  are  a  good  many  sets  of 
designs  that  have  been  exhibited  on  the  walls 
at  the  Institute,  amongst  them  the  design  of 
Mr.  Gascoyne,  of  Nottingham,  which  won  the 
Tite  prize  this  year,  and  is  now  rewarded 


with  a  silver  medal.  It  is  not  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  section  that  the  best  work  is  to  be 
found.  FigureTdecoration  applied  to  archi¬ 
tecture  is  well  represented  by  Miss  Annie 
McLeish,  of  Liverpool,  with  designs  for 
decorating  a  dining-room.  Several  friezes 
are  noticeable,  one  by  Mr.  William  Chase,  of 
Regent-street  Polytechnic,  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrims,  is  deserving  of  the  award  it  receives. 
Of  applied  designs  from  Nature,  that  by  Mr. 
Harold  Whitaker,  of  Bradford,  is  far  away 
the  best  we  have  seen.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thorpe,  of  Huddersfield,  sends  a  design  for 
a  jewel  case,  which  is  a  delightful  concep¬ 
tion.  Amongst  the  book  illustrations  is  a 
sheet  of  life  studies  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Rogers, 
of  Liverpool,  treated  in  stencil  of  two  or 
three  tints,  which  are  admirable  for  the 
effects  obtained  both  of  light  and  shade  and 
modelling.  Miss  Eugenie  Richards’  illus¬ 
trations  for  nursery  rhymes  are  possibly 
the  best  thing  in  the  exhibition ;  their 
grouping,  humour,  colour,  and  drawing  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 


On  Friday  last  week  were  sold 

New  inn,  at  auction  the  materials  oi  the 
Wych-street.  . 

greater  portion  01  New  inn, 
which  will  be  speedily  demolished  for  the 
improvements  in  that  quarter.  We  gather 
that  the  twenty  "Ancients”  of  the  Inn,  being 
lessees  for  a  further  term  of  300  years  from 
the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  the  free¬ 
holders,  have  disposed  of  their  proprietary 
rights  for  157,000/.,  to  be  vested  in  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  "  Ancients  ”  and  the 
Middle  Temple  as  trustees  in  that  behalf. 
Of  New  Inn  as  a  place  of  legal  instruc¬ 
tion  the  annals  are  very  meagre.  Five 
hundred  years  ago  its  site  was  that  of  a 
travellers’  hostelry,  commonly  known  as  the 
Inn  of  Our  Lady,  having  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
its  sign.  Stow  tells  us  that  Sir  John 
Fineux,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
bought  or  hired  Our  Lady’s  Inn  for  61.  per 
annum,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  for  law  students, 
who  then  lodged  in  a  house  called  St. 
George’s  Inn,  by  Seacoal-lane,  in  Little  Old 
Bailey.  The  students,  one  of  whom  had 
been  Sir  Thomas  More  before  he  migrated 
to  Lincoln’s-inn,  were  afterwards  joined  by 
others  dispossessed  by  the  demolition  of 
Strand,  also  known  as  Chester,  Inn,  for  the 
Lord  Protector  Somerset’s  palace  by  the 
riverside.  St.  George’s  I  nn  had  been  reputedly 
the  oldest  Inn  of  Chancery  in  London, 
its  successor  subsequently  became  attached 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  after  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  Strand  Inn  remained  as  the  only  law 
seminary  belonging  to  that  Society.  Over 
the  Hall,  and  in  the  older  portions  of  the 
present  buildings  along  the  north  side  of 
Wych  -  street,  are  some  curious  sets  of 
chambers  alter  a  kind  that  will  not  be  built 
again,  and  in  various  rooms  are  some  old 
panelling,  mantel-pieces,  and  other  carved 
fittings  ;  but  for  some  while  past,  in  view  of 
its  impending  fate,  the  buildings  of  the  Inn 
have  not  been  maintained  in  a  state  of 
repair.  The  Hall  and  its  garden  stand  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  court  named  Danes 
Inn,  erected  in  1854-5  on  the  site  of  the 
Angel  Inn,  whence  Bishop  Hooper  was 
carried  in  1 555  to  be  burned  at  Gloucester, 
and  shortly  to  be  pulled  down  in  its  turn. 
On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  formally 
approved  a  scheme  whereby  out  of  the 
above-named  purchase-money  a  sum  of 
26,000/.  is  apportioned  to  the  “Ancients” 
as  renters  for  life,  and  a  sum  of  55,000/.  to 


the  trustees  for  public  charitable  uses,  the 
Court  having  decided  that, the  property  in 
New  Inn  is  a  charitable  trust. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  j 
ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

After  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  1 
Banbury  has  again  been  chosen  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Architectural  Association’s  1 
annual  Excursion.  This  year,  however,  several  1 
places  were  included  in  the  programme  for 
the  Excursion  that  were  not  visited  on  the 
last  occasion.  About  a  dozen  members, 
including  the  President  and  the  two  Excursion 
Secretaries,  travelled  down  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  by  the  train  leaving  Paddington  Station 
at  3-15,  arriving  at  Banbury  in  time  for  a 
substantial  dinner  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel  ; 
more  members  arrived  during  the  evening, 
and  on  Sunday,  from  far  and  near  ;  so  by 
Monday  morning  the  party  was  practically 
complete,  the  number  this  year  having  been 
restricted  to  thirty.  On  Sunday  the  usual 
informal  programme  was  followed,  the  morn¬ 
ing  being  spent  quietly  in  strolling  round  the 
old  streets  of  Banbury,  and  in  the  afternoon 
an  impromptu  excursion  was  made  to  Edge 
Hill,  from  the  lop  of  which  a  magnificent 
panorama  may  be  seen  with  the  river  Avon 
stretching  far  away  to  right  and  left  ;  on  the 
way  an  hour  was  spent  in  the  interesting 
village  of  Warmington,  where  the  church  and 
manor-house  were  much  appreciated  ;  in  the 
churchyard  are  several  very  quaint  headstones. 

Ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture 
were  about  equally  represented  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  laid  before  the  members,  the  former 
included  such  interesting  examples  of  churches  1 
as  Adderbury,  King’s  Sutton,  and  Bloxham,  , 
whilst  among  the- latter  were  at  least  four 
old  houses  of  great  architectural  interest  :  : 
Broughton  Castle,  long  the  home  of  the  Saye 
and  Sele  family  ;  Wroxton  Abbey,  for  years  ; 
associated  with  the  name  of  North  ;  Compton 
Winiates,  the  charming  Tudor  house  of  Lord 
Northampton  and  Canons  Ashby,  for  so  long  . 
the  home  of  an  old  friend  of  the  Architectural  1 
Association,  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  now  also  gone  : 
to  his  rest. 

The  town  of  Banbury,  known  to  history  no  1 
less  for  its  cakes  and  ales  than  for  the  cross  < 
celebrated  in  nursery  rhyme,  is,  as  the  local  I 
guide  says,  one  of  the  cleanest  and  brightest  l 
towns  in  Oxfordshire,  and  possesses  what  is  an  1 
absolute  necessity  for  an  Architectural  Associa-  - 
tion  tour,  a  really  good  hotel,  the  Red  Lion.  . 
There  are  many  very  interesting  old  houses,  . 
not  a  lew  very  “  sketchable  ”  subjects  for  an  1 
architect's  note-book.  Almost  opposite  the  : 
headquarters  is  an  interesting  old  house,  over-  - 
looking  the  narrow  street,  with  three  high-  - 
pitched  gables,  with  much-ornamented  barge  : 
boards,  perhaps  rather  coarse  in  detail ;  below  .' 
are  bold  semicircular  bay  windows,  with  > 
pargeted  walls.  Unfortunately,  the  roof  is  s 
now  covered  with  blue  slates  instead  of  the  old  j 
stone  slates  of  the  district.  The  Rectory  House,  : 
built  of  a  rich  brown-coloured  stone,  with  ^ 
mullioned  windows,  adjoins  the  church,  which  i 
was  commenced  in  1793  from  the  designs  of  > 
Robert  Cockerill  ;  it  replaced  a  much  older  i 
Gothic  building,  which,  if  local  tradition  be « 
reliable,  must  indeed  have  been  an  elaborate  6 
structure.  Not  far  from  the  church  is  the  1 
Banbury  Cross.  The  original  cross  was  de-  i 
stroyed  in  the  year  1602  by  ruthless  Puritan  1 
vandals,  and  the  present  structure,  which  can  ri 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  fine  architectural  compo-  >1 
sition,  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  There  1) 
are  some  interesting  inns  to  be  seen  ;  amongst  •( 
them  The  Swan  Inn,  an  old  stone  building  , 
nearly  opposite  the  cross,  and  The  Reindeer, tj 
with  its  quaint  sign  projecting  halfway  across; 
the  street,  beneath  which  are  the  oak  doors,  d 
dated  1571,  giving  access  to  the  old-fashioned  1! 
stable  yard,  wherein  generations  of  farmers  from 
all  the  countryside  round  have  been  wont  to  : 
“  put  up  ”  on  market  days.  A  very  finer! 
Jacobean  room  overlooks  the  yard,  from  which  1 
it  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  panelled 
throughout  in  oak,  now  black  with  age,  and  isi 
in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation  ;  here  and  J 
there  pieces  of  moulding  are  broken  away  ;  ther 
fireplace  has  been  modernised,  but  the  over-11 
mantel,  which  is  quite  a  fine  specimen,  still  f 
remains.  The  room  is  not  of  large  dimensional] 
and  has  a  well-modelled  ceiling  with  broadi 
ribs  ornamented  with  running  patterns,  the: 
spaces  between  filled  with  little  figure  subjects!; 
that  appear  to  have  been  formerly  gilt ;  it  is  ini! 
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in  piuudunuy  me  wuik  ox  travelling  uanan 
Dlasterers,  and  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
Dne  at  Compton  Winiates,  not  many  miles 
iway.  A  plaster  cast  of  this  ceiling  has 
-ecently  been  placed  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a  large 
oay  window,  on  either  side  of  which  are  angle 
doors,  which,  together  with  the  panelling  and 
the  fireplace,  are  remarkable  for  their  good 
[details  and  delicate  workmanship. 

On  Monday  morning  the  weather  looked  far 
irom  hopeful,  but  fortunately  rain  kept  off,  and 
at  nine  o’clock  a  start  was  made  for  Adder- 
bury,  where  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
was  visited.  It  consists  of  a  chancel  40  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  transepts  71  ft.  across,  nave  6r  ft.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  aisles,  and  71  ft.  long.  It  has  also 
ja  western  tower,  with  spire  and  north  and 
'south  porches.  The  open  timber  roof  over  the 
mave  is  of  very  pleasing  character.  It  consists 
often  principals,  and  is  about  19  ft.  span.  The 
(principal  rafters  and  struts  are  shaped  in  ogee 
'form.  The  curved  parts  beneath  the  tie  beams 


of  the  four  principals  nearest  the  east  end  have 
cusped  enrichments,  adding  considerably  to 
itheir  appearance.  The  chancel  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  William  of  Wykeham,  who  in 
^385  gave  this  vicarage  to  New  College, 
:Oxford.  His  bust  is  sculptured  with  his 
•armorial  bearings  on  the  external  wall  over 
the  east  window  of  the  chancel.  Dividing  the 
north  and  south  aisles  from  the  transepts  are 
two  very  interesting  square  moulded  pillars, 
.with  sculptured  caps,  that  to  the  north  aisle 


waving  xemaie  laces  ana  tna:  to  tne  soutn  aisle 
male  faces,  with  foliage  ornamentation. 

The  building  is  of  various  dates  ;  the  tower 
and  spire  and  nave  are  of  the  Decorated 
period,  and  there  are  many  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  medkeval  sculpture,  which  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  Sedding,  who  read  a 
paper  here  at  the  Architectural  Association 
visit  in  1885.  He  said  :  “  I  doubt  whether, 
through  all  the  range  of  English  carving,  there 
is  anything  better  in  its  way  than  this.  The 
capital  to  the  north  transept  has  busts  of 
women  with  grave,  beautiful  faces,  evidently 
studies  from  life.  That  to  the  south  transeps 
is  re-chiselled  and  spoilt.  Such  carving  at 
this  shows  us  that  the  old  carver  could  both 
jest  and  pray  ;  he  knew  how  to  mix  things 
human  and  divine  as  they  ought  to  be  mixed 
upon  the  wall  of  that  building  which  is  the 
trysting-place  of  God  and  man  ;  he  could 
express  his  faith,  and  tell  of  man’s  relation  to 
the  court  and  company  of  heaven,  and  yet  give 
his  art  local  flavour  and  a  spice  of  humour  by 
inserting  current  village  jests  and  contempo¬ 
rary  portraiture.”  There  is  a  fine  rood-loft 
with  attached  staircase.  The  window  tracery 
was  cut  out  in  1790  to  save  the  cost  of  repair, 
and  its  place  filled  with  stone  bars.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  fine  sedilia  and 
piscina.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is 
an  original  vestry,  with  a  room  over,  now  used 
as  an  organ-loft ;  it  has  an  oriel  window. 
This  building  is  known  as  the  “  monument 
house,”  probably  a  corruption  of  muniment. 


There  is  a  fine  brass  of  a  knight  and  lady, 
about  1460,  in  good  preservation. 

The  church  has  undergone  several  restora¬ 
tions — in  1834  by  Buckler,  in  1870  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  inserted  windows  in  the 
aisles  and  added  a  coved  canopy  to  the  chancel 
screen,  and  later  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  the  old 
parsonage  house,  which  still  bears  much  of  its 
original  character. 

After  leaving  Adderbury,  a  drive  of  a  few 
miles  brought  the  party  to  Deddington,  where 
once  there  existed  a  castle  of  some  importance. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  has  a  very  wide  nave  and  a  fine  four¬ 
teenth-century  screen  dividing  it  from  the 
chancel.  On  the  outer  walls  of  the  north  and 
south  aisles  are  the  remains  of  staircases,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  formerly  led 
to  rood  lofts  in  the  aisles,  separating  them  from 
chapels. 

The  roof  of  the  north  porch  is  a  flat,  dome¬ 
like  shape  of  Gothic  tracery.  In  1634  the 
tower  fell,  carrying  away  part  of  the  church, 
and  the  bells  were  damaged.  King  Charles, 
who  was  then  at  Oxford,  hearing  of  the  mis¬ 
hap,  thought  it  a  pity  that  such  good  metal 
should  be  wasted.  He  therefore  addressed  an 
order  to  the  parson,  churchwardens,  constables, 
and  others,  requesting  that  the  bells  be  sent 
“  to  our  magazine  here  in  New  College,  at  the 
same  time  promising  to  either  return  the  bells 
or  send  a  contribution  to  the  church,  but 
neither  promise  was  fulfilled.  When  the  tower 
was  rebuilt,  the  builders  made  very  sure  that 
no  such  calamity  should  again  overtake  their 
tower,  and  built  massive  buttresses  and  very 
thick  walls.  The  curious  mixture  of  Gothic 
and  Classic  detail  shows  the  feeling  of  the 
time. 

The  Manor  House  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard  is  a  picturesque  building  of  yellow 
Hornton  stone,  with  bands  of  a  grey  stone  from 
Bruckley  in  Northants.  On  the  garden  side  is 
a  large  bay  window  running  the  whole  height 
of  the  house,  which  is  dated  1654.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  a  tower,  round  three 
sides  of  which  runs  a  balustrade.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  is  a  fine  staircase  with  double  newels 
and  open  carved  pendants,  well-proportioned 
balusters,  and  carved  strings.  Inside  are 
several  well-proportioned  rooms.  The  house 
has  recently  been  restored.  Here  the  party 
were  very  hospitably  entertained  to  luncheon, 
and,  after  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  owner 
for  his  kindness,  a  start  was  made  for  Somerton. 

A  drive  of  about  three  miles  past  North  Aston 
Church  and  park,  and  across  the  river  Cher- 
well,  brought  the  party  to  Somerton  Church, 
situated  on  rising  ground.  The  church  con¬ 
sists  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
south  chapel,  and  tower.  The  nave  is  52  ft. 
and  the  chancel  33  ft.  in  length.  There  is 
much  interesting  modern  work  in  the  interior, 
by  Sedding  &  Wilson. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Fermor  family,  and  several  memo¬ 
rials  to  them  exist.  The  oldest  is  to  the 
memory  of  William  Fermor,  who  was  lord  of 
the  town  and  patron  of  the  church  and  a  pro¬ 
minent  lawyer  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  He  died  September  20, 1552. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  tower  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  our  Lord 
between  the  two  thieves.  Over  the  com¬ 
munion-table  is  a  rudely-sculptured  representa¬ 
tion  in  stone  of  our  Lord,  seated,  surrounded 
by  the  apostles.  In  the  churchyard  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  is  a  fine  crucifix, 
raised  on  stone  steps. 

The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  proved 
far  too  short,  and  it  required  more  than  one 
call  from  the  secretary’s  whistle  before  another 
start  was  made.  Such  a  church  as  this,  and 
also  the  one  at  Warmington,  would  prove  a 
good  subject  for  illustration  by  a  monograph. 

Rather  more  than  a  mile  from  Somerton  is 
Fritwell,  where  the  party  were  entertained  to 
tea  by  Mr.  Garner.  This  visit  was  the  most 
interesting  of  the  day,  and  the  Association  were 
fortunate  in  having  so  enthusiastic  a  guide. 
The  house  is  of  a  type  not  unusual  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century  ;  the  entrance  front 
has  projecting  wings,  and  a  central  porch  with 
quaint  little  balustrades  on  either  side,  very 
similar  to  St.  Catherine’s  Court,  near  Bath. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  delightful  in  every 
way,  in  fact,  quite  an  ideal  architect’s  home, 
with  very  many  fine  examples  of  furniture. 
The  garden,  too,  with  its  formal  beds  and  yew 
hedges,  is  an  ideal  frame  to  the  grey  old  manor 
house. 

From  Fritwell  a  drive  of  about  five  miles 
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brought  the  members  to  Kings  Sutton,  where 
the  church  and  manor  house  claimed  attention. 
The  church,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  very 
fine  tower  and  steeple,  was  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  tower  is  placed  in  an  un¬ 
usual  position,  its  western  lace  being  flush 
with  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  with  a  porch 
extending  beyond  of  sixteenth  century  date. 
The  two  pinnacles  at  each  corner  of  the 
spire,  where  the  tower  springs,  are  interest¬ 
ing  features.  They  are  connected  by  small 
flying  buttresses  with  the  main  structure. 
The  party  left  Kings  Sutton  after  a  stay  of 
rather  more  than  an  hour,  reaching  Banbury 
soon  after  seven  o’clock. 

Tuesday  morning  was  inclined  to  be  wet,  and 
the  train  was  taken  to  Woodford  Station  on  the 
Great  Central  Railway,  and  after  a  drive  of 
about  an  hour  in  the  rain  the  party  reached 
Fawsley  Hall,  where  they  were  met  by  Lady 
Knightley,  who  very  kindly  acted  as  guide  to 
the  Hall  and  church.  The  Hall  stands  in  a 
well-wooded  park,  improved  by  Capability 
Brown  with  two  artificial  lakes. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  the 
lordship  of  Fawsley  was  held  by  the  Crown, 
and  later  the  families  of  Russell,  Capes,  and 
Fawsley  possessed  it,  until  in  1415  it  was 
bought  by  Richard  Knightly,  whose  descen¬ 
dants  have  ever  since  retained  it.  Some  parts 
ol  the  house  date  from  this  period.  The  great 
hall,  of  early  sixteenth  century  date,  has  a  very 
fine  fireplace  and  a  large  oriel  window,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  a  secret  chamber  with 
no  means  of  access  other  than  by  a  ladder. 
It  is  supposed  that  in  this  chamber  were 
printed  the  anonymous  pamphlets  known  as 
the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts,  which  appeared 
in  1588  in  support  of  the  Puritans,  and  for 
which  Sir  R.  Knightley  suffered  so  severely. 
The  printer  was  one  Waldegrave,  who  first 
set  up  his  press  at  Moulsey  in  Surrey,  then  at 
Fawsley,  and  later  at  Norton,  another  seat  of 
the  Knightleys,  who  always  supported  the 
Puritan  cause.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  many  conferences  took  place  at 
Fawsley  Hall  between  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament. 

Fawsley  Church  consists  of  a  nave  about 
50  ft.  by  21  ft.,  chancel  17  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and 
north  and  south  aisles.  It  contains  many  in¬ 
teresting  monuments,  and,  indeed,  is  quite  a 
history  of  monumental  architecture  in  itself. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  next  the  chancel 
arch,  is  a  very  fine  alabaster  tomb  enriched 
with  colour  decoration.  It  is  to  Sir  Richard 
Knightley,  who  died  in  i534>  ,anc*  h*s  w^ei 
Joanna  Skrierton.  The  knight  is  in  full  armour. 
After  visiting  the  church,  luncheon  was  taken 
in  the  riding  school,  and  before  leaving  Faws¬ 
ley  Park  a  visit  was  paid  to  a  very  interesting 
early  Tudor  building  known  as  the  Dower 
House,  dating  from  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  now  a  ruin,  not  having  been  occupied 
since  1704. 

From  Fawsley  the  party  drove  to  the  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  day,  Canons  Ashby.  Canons 
Ashby  is  so  called  from  a  priory  of  Augustinian 
canons  which  existed  here  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  After  the  dissolution  the 
possessions  of  the  priory  were  granted  to  a 
Sir  Francis  Bryan,  about  the  same  time  as 
the  earliest  Dryden  came  hither  from  Cumber¬ 
land.  From  Sir  Francis  Bryan  the  property 
passed  to  the  Cope  family,  who  converted  the 
domestic  buildings  of  the  priory  into  their 
home.  A  daughter  of  the  Copes  married  John 
Dryden,  who  had  already  built  himself  a 
house  not  far  off,  and  as  years  went  by  the 
Copes  died  out,  and  the  whole  place  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dryden  family.  The  original 
parts  of  the  house  were  put  up  between  1550 
and  1574.  Between  1708  and  1710  great 
alterations  were  made  to  the  old  house,  and 
since  this  date  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
house  is  arranged  round  a  picturesque  central 
courtyard,  to  which  admittance  is  gained 
through  a  low  archway  past  the  old  brew- 
house.  On  the  east  side  are  the  offices,  con¬ 
sisting  of  kitchen,  bakehouse,  and  laundry. 
The  entrance  door  is  on  the  north  side  up  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  leads  directly  into  an 
oblong,  stone-paved  hall,  with  walls  decorated 
with  old  armour  trophy.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  hall  are  the  principal  apartments,  over¬ 
looking  the  delightful  old  garden  ;  the  dining¬ 
room  and  library  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
drawing-room  above.  The  dining-room  is 
panelled  throughout,  it  is  said,  from  the  wood 
of  one  oak.  The  drawing-room  on  the  first 
floor  is  not  a  very  large  apartment,  measuring 
25  ft.  by  iS  ft.  It  has  a  coved  ceiling  springing 
from  each  of  the  four  sides,  richly  modelled 


and  ornamented  with  ribs,  which  meeting, 
form  a  curious  pendant  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  One  compartment  is  richly  coloured 
with  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Dryden  and  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1632,  and  the  ceiling 
•probably  dates  from  about  this  time.  The 
fireplace  is  pleasing,  with  three  pairs  of  little 
Corinthian  columns  of  better  design  than  one 
usually  meets  with  in  these  early  days  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  house  also  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  old  furniture,  some  good  old 
armour,  and  many  interesting  pictures  and 
portraits,  including  one  of  the  poet,  “  Glorious 
John,”  who  frequently  came  here  to  court  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  baronet. 

The  chief  glory  about  Canons  Ashby  is  that 
it  retains  so  much  of  its  old-world  character. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  conservative  care 
of  its  late  owner  and  the  present  Baronet,  who 
has  done  necessary  works  of  reparation.  The 
garden,  too,  retains  its  old  character,  and  has 
for  two  centuries  successfully  withstood  the 
changes  in  garden  fashion  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
rather  valuable  example,  and  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  reference.  It  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  a  green  court  enclosed  with  walls  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  house,  which  lead 
up  to  the  original  entrance  on  this  side,  now 
no  longer  in  use.  This  court,  which  is  entirely 
laid  down  with  grass,  although  remains  of  a 
drive  may  be  traced,  has  eight  cut  yews  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  front  door,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  very  handsome  Georgian  lead  rain-water 
heads.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  green  court 
are  some  very  good  gate  and  angle  piers, 
about  11  ft.  high,  terminated  in  obelisks  sup¬ 
ported  on  groups  of  scrolls,  forming  an  original 
and  suggestive  design. 

The  remaining  gardens  slope  away  gradually 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  house  ;  they  are 
enclosed  with  old  lichen-covered  walls,  with 
masses  of  brilliant  old-fashioned  flowers  and 
well-kept  grass  walks  between.  Near  the 
house  is  a  group  of  four  old  cedars,  between 
which  a  delightful  vista  is  obtained,  through  the 
garden,  past  the  sundial,  and  down  a  long  avenue 
in  the  park.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association  waxed  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  the  three  and  a  half  hours  proved 
far  too  short  to  exhaust  the  glories  of  the  old 
house,  and  left  little  time  to  examine  the 
thirteenth  century  church  which  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  Augustinian  priory,  and  even 
this  is  reduced  to  one-sixth  its  former  extent ; 
the  west  front  is  an  interesting  mixture  of 
early  and  late  work,  the  lower  part  consisting 
of  a  beautifully  moulded  Early  English  arcade 
and  door;  above  it  is  a  large  Perpendicular  win¬ 
dow  ;  two  bays  only  of  the  nave  arcade  are 
now  standing,  the  other  three  bays  were  cut 
off  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
large  bay  window  was  inserted  and  the  present 
flat  roof  introduced.  On  the  homeward  jour¬ 
ney  Thorpe  Mandeville  Church  was  visited, 
and  Banbury  was  reached  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 

COMPULSORY  REGISTRATION  OF 
TITLE  TO  LAND. 

A  voluminous,  but  clearly  expressed,  Report 
on  the  working  and  results  of  the  application 
of  the  system  of  compulsory  registration  of 
title  to  land,  in  London,  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament  and  is  of  great  interest  to  all  land- 
owners  and  to  all  professions  concerned  in 
transactions  affecting  landed  property. 

The  Registrar,  in  addition  to  reporting  on 
the  results  obtained,  gives  a  brief  description 
of  the  method  by  which  the  work  is  carried 
on,  and  also  some  general  directions  as  to  the 
procedure.  The  Report  should  therefore  be 
carefully  studied.  The  figures  given  are 
instructive  ;  land  to  the  value  of  about 
35,000,000/.  has  been  dealt  with,  the  transac¬ 
tions  numbering  54,000  ;  and  when  one  bears 
in  mind  these  figures  and  the  fact  that  the 
indemnity  fund  has  not  been  called  into  action, 
and  further  that  only  one  appeal  from  the 
Registrar's  decision  has  been  made  (and  in  that 
case  the  Registrar  was  upheld),  it  is  apparent 
that  the  system  must  be  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
has  been  skilfully  applied. 

One  fact  is  specially  worthy  of  notice, 
namely,  that  the  cost  has  been  entirely  borne 
by  the  fees,  no  charge  whatever  being  made 
upon  the  public  exchequer,  and  in  connexion 
with  this  it  is  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  survey¬ 
ing  has  been  done  in  bringing  the  Ordnance 
Map  up  to  date,  the  expenditure  on  which,  no 
doubt,  might  very  properly  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  provision  for  the  future,  and  there¬ 
fore  treated  as  of  deferred  benefit  and  the  cost 


spread  over  some  years.  That  this  has  not 
been  necessary  affords  grounds  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  those  officials  who,  by  reason  of  their  i 
skilful  forecast,  enabled  a  scale  of  fees  to  be 
determined,  which,  although  moderate,  has  re¬ 
sulted  so  satisfactorily. 

From  the  description  of  the  procedure  given 
by  the  Registrar,  the  system  would  appear  to  ■ 
be  simplicity  itself.  He  says  that  the  applicant 
for  registration  has  only  to  bring  to  the  registry  • 
his  title  deed  and  then  do  four  things— (1)  1 
visit  the  Map  Department  and  point  out  his  ; 
property  on  ;the  Ordnance  map  ;  (2)  have  the  t 
proposed  entries  in  the  register  drafted  (and  I 
we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  these  entries  are  : 
not  arbitrarily  drawn  up  by  officials,  but,  , 
before  being  settled,  are  submitted  to  the  : 
applicant  for  his  approval)  ;  (3)  next  he  pays  ; 
the  fee,  and,  lastly,  leaves  the  document  in  the  : 
proper  room,  and  the  transaction  is  complete. 

The  Registrar  says  that  half  an  hour  suffices  ? 
to  carry  this  out,  and  that  the  land  certificate  is  5 
despatched  in  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  and  1 
we  think  no  one  would  feel  disposed  to  : 
grumble  if  the  time  occupied  was  longer  ;  when  1 
one  contrasts  it  with  the  wearisome  delay  , 
usually  entailed  by  the  old  system  of  con-  • 
veyancing,  the  time  occupied  appears  trifling. 

The  delay  that  does  sometimes  occur,  and  1 
which  has  been  severely  commented  on  by  some  £ 
legal  critics,  is  solely  caused,  so  the  Registrar  1 
says,  “by  the  discovery  of  some  serious  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  description  of  the  land  d 
contained  in  the  deed  and  the  actual  state  of  I 
the  property  as  shown  on  the  ordnance  map.”  ’ 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  fault  must  rest  with  the  t 
legal  expert  who  drew  the  deed,  and  we  endorse  < 
the  Registrar’s  remarks  that  “the  majority  of > 
landowners  appear  to  take  the  sensible  view  \ 
that  a  clear  and  accurate  description  of  the  < 
property  of  which  they  are  in  occupation  and  1 
to  which  they  believe  themselves  to  be  entitled  : 
is  an  advantage  which  they  seldom  obtain  1 
under  the  present  conveyancing  system,  but  1 
which,  if  the  new  system  can  give  it  to  them,  1 
is  well  worth  procuring  even  at  the  cost  of  a  : 
little  trouble  and  time  at  the  outset.” 

The  Registrar  proceeds  to  emphasise  this 
part  of  the  Report  by  stating  “  sometimes  the  1 
claim  (based  on  the  deed)  embraces  more  land< 
than  has  been  conveyed,  sometimes  less,” 1 
“  sometimes  the  position  and  shape  of  the  1 
boundary  walls  and  fences  are  different  to  1 
those  shown  by  the  plan  attached  to  the  lease  on 
conveyance,”  “  sometimes  when  the  dimensions  1 
are  correct  the  angles  are  wrong  and  overlap  | 
neighbouring  property,”  and,  finally,  “some-; 
times  the  description  has  been  copied  from  an  1 
old  deed  and  has  no  relation  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  property  at  all''  ! 

In  Appendix  III.  the  Registrar  illustrates  a 
few  of  the  causes  of  delay,  and  if  it  were  not: 
an  official  Report  one  would  feel  justified  ini 
doubting  that  the  present  day  conveyancing) 
practice  could  be  guilty  of  such  errors. 

In  the  first  example  the  deed  gave  ai 
plot  of  land  40  ft.  wide  in  front  and  43  ft.  i 
at  rear,  but  what  thepurchaser  really  wasi! 
entitled  to  appears  to  have  been  only  30  ft.  iml 
front  and  20  ft.  at  the  rear. 

In  Example  3  the  deed  omitted  about  one-i 
sixth  part  of  the  land. 

Examples  4  and  5,  from  the  illustrations: 
given,  border  on  the  ludicrous,  the  plans  oni 
the  deeds  having  little  or  no  resemblance  tot 
the  actual  properties. 

Example  6  is  of  a  deed  which  the  Registrar^ 
labels  as  of  “land  described  and  identified'' 
forming  no  part  of  the  land  intended  to  6® 
conveyed" !  .  . 

With  such  instances  occurring  in  the  dailyl 
practice,  the  Registrar  must  have  felt  serenely 
indifferent  to  the  criticisms  which  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  our  legal  contem-7 
poraries. 

Dealing  generally  with  the  effect  of  the  Acts! 
upon  the  question  of  title  to  land,  the  Registrar! 
admits  that  a  possessory  title  is  not  a  good 
thing  or  of  much  practical  benefit  until  it  has: 
aged,  and  therefore  he  advocates  that  thei 
acquisition  of  an  absolute  title  should  be  made 
easier  and  less  expensive  than  at  present,  for,: 
as  he  says,  “  If  the  titles  now  being  registered 
could  be  all  entered  as  absolute  titles  there 
would  be  no  possible  question  as  to  the  benefit 
to  the  public  that  would  at  once  accrue  as  a 
result.” 

The  Registrar  propounds  three  methods  by> 
which  absolute  titles  should  become  the  rule.t 
but  as  he  himself  dismisses  the  first  two  asi 
being  in  some  respects  unsuitable  to  this i 
country,  and  also  entailing  further  legislation,! 
and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  it  isi 
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inly  necessary  to  consider  the  third  alternative. 

Briefly  described,  what  the  Registrar  sug¬ 
gests  is  (by  alteration  of  the  rules  only)  to  give 
lim  the  power  to  grant  an  absolute  title  when 
our  conditions  have  been  complied  with, 
namely  : — 

1.  Sale  under  ordinary  conditions,  completed 
ny  entry  into  possession. 

2.  Possessory  title  registered  for  upwards  of 
:wo  years. 

3.  Applicant’s  production  of  and  deposit  in  the 
•egistry  for  a  substantial  period  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  of  title  as  he  ought  to  possess. 

4.  Public  advertisement. 

As  this  part  of  the  subject  is  of  engrossing 
nterest  and  of  far-reaching  effect  on  all  landed 
property,  the  Registrar’s  proposals  should  be 
ully  considered  and  discussed  in  professional 
circles,  and  as  some  assistance  we  would  direct 
attention  to  the  following  points  : — 

I  As  regards  condition  1,  the  Registrar 
emarks  that  “  where  a  purchase  has  been 
Dona  fide  completed  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
purchaser  has  entered  into  possession*  or 
•eceipt  of  the  rents  and  has  remained  undis- 
:urbed  for  a  year  or  more,  the  occurrence  of 
ictual  loss  or  trouble  of  any  kind  arising  out  of 
:he  anterior  title  is  practically  a  thing  unknown 
ar  unheard  of.” 

This  appears  to  be  a  sound  argument,  for  it 
,s  difficult  to  conceive  a  case  where  a  property 
could  be  sold  and  possession  held  or  the  rents 
actually  received  for  a  year  or  two  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  without  the  true  owner’s  knowledge. 

Again,  the  Registrar  says  “  the  commonest 
form  of  fraud  is  by  duplication  of  a  recent 
deed,’’  and  it  is  just  this  kind  of  fraud  which 
the  registry  practically  renders  impossible  and 
against  which  the  old  system  of  conveyancing 
affords  hardly  any  protection. 

Condition  2  is  supported  by  the  Registrar 
by  the  statement  that  as  practically  all  posses¬ 
sory  titles  have  been  immediately  preceded  by 
a  purchase,  there  has  consequently  been  some 
(more  or  less  strict)  examination  of  title  on 
behalf  of  the  purchaser. 

The  production  and  retention  in  the  registry, 
as  per  Condition  3,  of  the  applicants’  title 
deeds,  would  be  useful  as  placing  obstacles  in 
:the  way  of  any  unregistered  dealings  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  registration,  and  would  be  no 
hardship  to  the  applicant  who  could  not  want 
them  unless  to  carry  out  some  dealing  which 
should,  per  sc,  be  notified  to  or  carried  out  at  the 
registry  ;  the  few  exceptional  cases  in  which 
the  deeds  were  otherwise  required  could  easily 
be  provided  for. 

The  last  condition,  namely,  that  of  public 
advertisement,  would  be  a  further  check  on 
fraud  and  also  a  safeguard  as  to  disputed 
rights  of  ownership,  and  we  should  hardly 
suppose  that  an  owner  would  object  to  the 
fact  being  advertised  that  he  had  applied  for 
an  absolute  title  to  certain  property  (no  other 
facts  being  disclosed),  and  we  venture  to  thin  c 
that  it  could  result  in  no  detriment  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  certainly  none  to  the  applicant. 

The  Registrar  points  out  that  naturally  the 
registry  has  collected  and  will  continue  to 
accumulate  much  general  information  about 
titles  which  render  it  possible  to  eliminate  the 
elements  of  fraud  and  mistake  ;  in  other  words, 
the  Registrar  by  virtue  of  his  official  know¬ 
ledge  of  Smith’s  title  knows  a  good  deal  about 
Jones’  title,  and,  although,  of  course,  he  would 
not  disclose  his  knowledge  to  either  Smith  or 
Jones,  he  can  act  upon  it. 

This  leads  us  to  another  paragraph  of  the 
Report,  which,  although  preceding  the  fore¬ 
going,  will  be  more  readily  understood  by 
dealing  with  it  as  following  those  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  Registrar  explains  that  an  absolute  title 
means  that  the  registered  proprietor  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  land  without  delay,  without  cost, 
and  without  trouble,  also  that  the  purchaser 
can  acquire  it  likewise  without  delay,  without 
risk,  and  with  no  more  trouble  than  is  involved 
in  reading  a  few  plain  entries  in  a  book  and  in 

I I  filling  up  a  short  printed  form  of  transfer  for 
11  the  vendor  to  sign,  and  with  no  more  cost  than 
'  the  registry  fees,', which  the  Registrar  genera- 

'  lises  as  being  only  one-fifth  of  the  usual  legal 
1  charges. 

We  may  mention  that  the  actual  fee  on  a 
transfer  is  6s.  per  100/.  up  to  1,000/.,  4s.  per 
100/.  for  next  2,000/.,  2s.  per  ioo/.  for  next 
7,000/.,  and  is.  per  100/.  for  remainder  up  to 
32,000/.,  when  the  maximum  fee,  25/.,  is 
reached,  and  these  fees  are,  of  course,  payable 
by  the  purchaser  only  ;  the  vendor  pays 
nothing  whatever. 

The  Registrar  contends  that  only  an  abso- 


lutejregistered  title  can  enable  an  ordinary 
landowner  to  deal  with  his  land  himself,  and 


with  the  same  freedom  and  facility  and  entire 
absence  of  cost  and  delay  as  that  which  attends 
his  similar  dealings  with  goods  or  stocks  and 
shares,  and  that  it  is  only  an  absolute  title  that 
can  be  accepted  by  a  purchaser  or  mortgagee 
on  his  own  responsibility  without  recourse  to 
legal  assistance.  We  are  prepared  to  agree 
with  him  that  if  attainable  these  are  solid 
advantages  to  the  community  at  large  which 
are  worth  a1  certain  amount  of  general  effort 
and  even  cost. 

Trammelled  as  we  are  by  our  experience  of 
what  usually  happens  when  one  sells  one’s 
farm  or  one’s  house,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  it 
to  be  possible  that  it  can  be  effected  by  merely 
reading  the  entries  in  a  book  and  filling  up  a 
form,  and  yet,  as  the  Registrar  very  appositely 
points  out,  that  is  how  real  estate  is  conveyed 
in  our  Australasian  and  other  colonies  and  in 
the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires. 

The  Report  also  emphasises  the  facility  with 
which  a  permament  mortgage  or  temporary 
loan  can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  register, 
and  the  Registrar  makes  the  noteworthy  state¬ 
ment  that  “  London  bankers  who  have  had 
experience  of  the  registry  system  are  already 
beginning  to  express  their  preference  for  it.” 
This  is  a  substantial  argument  in  favour  of 
registration  from  a  class  of  the  community 
whose  opinion  is  specially  valuable. 

The  Registrar  proceeds  to  make  some 
trenchant  comments  on  the  reason  why,  in  his 
opinion,  landowners  have  not  more  freely 
applied  for  absolute  titles,  and,  in  fact,  have 
made  so  comparatively  little  use  personally  of 
the  registry. 

He  says  (1)  that  landowners,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
know  that  such  personal  applications  can  be 
made  at  all,  and  that  he  doubts  whether,  of 
30,000  persons  registered  as  proprietors  of  land 
in  London,  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  them 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  or,  indeed,  even  of  the 
existence  of  the  land  registry  system  at  all, 
and  he  gives  the  following  as  his  reason. 
As  the  reason  given  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
grave  reflection  on  the  method  adopted  by 
some  members  of  the  legal  profession  to 
subvert  the  intention  of  the  Act,  we  will  quote 
his  own  words  : — ‘‘The  entry  of  a  purchaser’s 
title  on  the  register  is  now  one  of  the  regular 
consequences  of  a  sale,  and  it  is  concluded  by 
the  solicitor  without  any  necessary  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  client  in  regard  to  it,  and, 
unless  something  leads  the  client  to  make 
special  inquiry  about  it,  the  probability  is  that 
the  land  certificate  is  merely  put  away  with  the 
other  title-deeds  in  a  safe,  and  no  further 
thought  is  given  to  the  matter.” 

The  obvious  inference  of  this  statement  is 
that  the  Registrar  thinks  that  some  solicitors 
have,  if  not  actively,  at  any  rate,  passively,  con¬ 
cealed  from  their  clients  the  fact  of  the  system 
of  registration  being  in  existence  ;  we  hope 
this  is  not  generally  the  case,  as  although,  no 
doubt,  the  system  hits  the  solicitor  a  hard  blow, 
yet  we  should  be  reluctant  to  think  he  would 
adopt  such  means  to  controvert  its  efficiency. 

But  that  the  Registrar  is  in  earnest  in  this 
statement  is  shown  by  the  paragraph  which 
follows,  in  which  he  says,  “  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  place  before  the  landowners 
themselves  information  as  to  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  Acts,  and  especially  as  to  regis¬ 
tration  with  an  absolute  title,  how  it  can  be 
obtained,  the  probable  cost  and  such  other 
particulars  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.” 

Again,  in  the  last  paragraph  the  Registrar  is 
evidentlv  girding  at  his  legal  critics  when  he 
says,  “  With  regard  to  the  supposed  disposition 
of  the  Land  Registry  to  discover  technical 
flaws  in  a  good  holding  title,  and  so  render  the 
application  abortive,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  the  regulations  leave  very  little  room  for 
that  kind  of  activity.  Further,  it  may  be  stated 
with  some  confidence  that  no  such  disposition 
exists.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single 
case  of  a  title  which  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
bona-fide  sale  within  recent  times  having  been 
refused  registration  as  absolute.  A  certain 
number  of  applications  have  been  refused,  but 
they  have  usually  been  cases  in  which  the 
owners  were  aware  that  they  would  have 
trouble  if  they  attempted  to  sell  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  hoped  that  the  Land  Registry  might 
be  able  in  some  manner  to  cure  the  mis¬ 
chief.” 

In  the  sub-Report  submitted  by  the  Director 
of  the  Survey  and  Map  Department,  there  are 
two  paragraphs  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  our  readers  who  belong  to  the  profession  of 
surveyors.  The  Director  says  :  “  Men  of  the 


surveyor  and  reviser  class  were  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find,  the  fact  being  that  a  thoroughly 
good  surveyor  and  draughtsman  is  sure  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  at  a  high  rate  of  pay,”  and  “  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  suitable  men,  owing  to  the  low  commenc¬ 
ing  rates  of  pay  and  limited  prospects  of 
advancement  offered.” 

v|We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  glad  to 
read  both  of  these  statements  by  the  Director, 
as  it  is  at  once  a  recognition  of  the  status  of  the 
profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  who  fixed  those  low 
rates  of  pay  and  limited  opportunities  of 
advancement. 

Evidently  those  gentlemen  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  learn  to  be  a 
surveyor,  or  of  what  his,  the  surveyor’s,  know¬ 
ledge  consists. 

We  are  struck  by  the  nformation  given  in 
the  Report  as  to  the  relative  rates  of  pay 
of  the  officials  of  the  Survey  and  Map 
Department  and  those  of  their  legal  brethren. 
For  instance,  the  Registrar  states  that  an 
Assistant  Registrar  (of  the  legal  department)  is 
paid  825/.  per  annum  and  a  Chief  Superinten¬ 
dent  (of  the  Survey  Department)  only  306/.  per 
annum,  although  each  holds  the  same  relative 
rank  in  his  respective  department ;  and  the 
Registrar,  in  describing  the  duties  of  a  Chief 
Superintendent,  says  he  is  responsible  for  the 
clearing  up  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties  (ex¬ 
cepting  questions  of  law). 

As  the  Registrar  in  another  part  of  the 
Report  refers  to  “  the  onerous  and  responsible 
duties  "  of  the  Survey  Department,  and,  as  wc 
have  already  pointed  out,  gives  examples  of 
the  serious  discrepancies  between  the  deed 
plan  and  the  actual  pressures  which  frequently 
occur,  and  also  admits  that  “  questions  arise 
more  frequently  as  regards  the  plan  than  as 
regards  the  legal  features  of  the  case,"  it  would 
appear  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
inquiry  by  experts  into  the  rates  of  pay  of  the 
officials  of  the  Survey  Department  ;  for 
although  we  have  only  instanced  one  class,  the 
same  disproportion  and  inadequacy  appears  to 
be  the  rule  throughout  the  department.  We 
do  not  advocate  extravagant  salaries  for 
officials,  bnt  when  the  exercise  of  skill  and 
judgment  is  required  the  truest  economy  is  to 
pay  the  official  adequately,  and  then  to  insist  on 
personal  responsibility  and  efficiency. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  comparison  that 
there  is  a  most  marked  disproportion  between 
the  rates  of  pay  of  the  two  classes  of  officials, 
especially  when  it  is  obvious  that  in  a 
system  of  registration  the  plan  plays  by  far  the 
most  important  part.  And,  in  fact,  the  Act  itself 
states  this,  for  it  provides  that,  in  case  of  dispute 
between  the  verbal  description  and  the  plan, 
the  plan  is  to  prevail  ;  consequently,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  officials  of  the  Survey  and 
Map  Department  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  those  of  the  Legal  Department. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  has 
worked  for  three  years  under  all  the  adverse 
circumstances  attaching  to  an  innovation  and 
amidst  all  the  complications  of  this  busy 
metropolis,  and  has,  by  the  report  of  the 
Registrar,  worked  so  smoothly  and  satisfac¬ 
torily,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  extend  the  principle  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  provinces  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1897  render  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Council  of  each  county  essential 
before  the  system  can  be  applied  in  any 


particular  county.  ,  , 

Obviously,  the  subject  being  primarily  a  legal 
one,  the  ordinary  councillor  is  very  apt  to 
refrain  from  giving  it  much  personal  con¬ 
sideration,  being  content  to  be  guided  in  such 
a  matter  by  the  opinion  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  and  as  that  gentleman  is  necessarily 
a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  it  is  perhaps 
expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  he  will  be 
very  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  a  project 
which  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  his  class. 

Before  the  assent  of  a  County  Council  be 
asked  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  afford 
the  councillors  (and  the  electorate)  information 
on  the  subject  ;  a  few  lectures  in  the  principal 
towns  would  be  effective  and,  if  discussion 
was  allowed,  very  instructive. 

We  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the 
matter,  as  we  feel  that,  in  their  own  interests, 
all  landowners,  land  agents,  surveyors,  auc¬ 
tioneers,  and  others  concerned  in  dealings  with 
land  should  give  the  subject  of  registration  of 
title  their  earnest  consideration  ;  manifestly  it 
will,  if  it  becomes  general,  very  materially 
affect  them. 
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A  NOTE  FROM  ITALY. 

Professor  Giovanni  Patroni,  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  some  excavations 
near  the  celebrated  “  Certosa  di  Padula”  (Sor- 
rentum),  in  the  spot  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  the  town  of  “  Consilinum,”  has  found  the 
remains  of  a  large  building  of  public  character. 

This  large  rectangular  building  has  been 
destroyed  almost  to  the  foundations,  the  mate¬ 
rials  having  been  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  neighbouring  mediaeval  "Certosa.” 
Happily  some  very  important  architectural 
fragments  have  been  saved  from  the  general 
wreck.  It  has  been  possible  to  recover  sixteen 
drums  of  fluted  columns  of  74  centimetres  in 
diameter,  with  the  central  hole  intended  for 
their  bronze  dowels,  many  still  showing 
some  of  the  lead  that  kept  them  in  their 
places.  There  has  been  found  also  a  fragment 
of  a  small  frieze  with  metopes  and  triglyphs, 
some  broken  half-columns  also  fluted,  some 
capitals  with  figures,  and  two  draped  headless 
statues,  all  made  from  the  calcareous  stone 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  The  half¬ 
columns  stand  as  a  proof  that  the  edifice  had  a 
portico,  in  which  an  inside  half-column  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  exterior  column. 

In  one  of  the  capitals  we  have  a  head  of 
young  Herakles,  covered  with  a  lion's  skin 
(fig.  1) ;  in  another  we  see  a  head  of  a  Menad, 
with  wine-grapes  hanging  about  her  neck 


(fig.  2)  ;  a  third  shows  a  feminine  head 
(another  Menad,  perhaps),  with  dishevelled 
hair  ;  the  fourth  capital  is  very  important,  with 
its  bust  of  young  Pan  (fig.  3) ;  a  Gorgon  head, 
with  snakes  round  her  neck  (fig.  4).  These 
capitals  are  of  good  workmanship,  both  in  the 
figures  and  the  leaves. 

Two  statues  were  also  found  with  the  archi¬ 
tectural  fragments  ;  they  are  life-size,  and 
probably  represented  some  magistrates.  These 
sculptures  somewhat  resemble  the  yEschines 
of  the  Museum  of  Naples,  with  the  arms 
characteristically  draped  in  the  mantle  and 
crossed  on  the  breast. 

Professor  Patroni  thinks  that  the  edifice  of 
which  the  remains  have  been  discovered 
was  a  sanctuary  erected  outside  the  city  of 
Consilinum,  of  which  the  traditions  were 
continued  by  the  Christian  worship  (Certosa 
di  Padula).  It  was  probably  a  temple  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  as  the  emblems  of  that  divinity  are 
predominant*  in  the  heads  which  adorn  the 
capitals.  L.  B. 


St.  Stephen  Church,  Hampstead.— It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Reverend  J.  Kirkman,  Vicar,  will 
present  a  stained-glass  window,  to  be  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  &  Westlake,  as  a  thanksgiving  offer¬ 
ing  in  respect  of  his  long  term  of  ministration,  he 
having  been  appointed  to  the  vicarage  thirty-two 
years  ago.  The  church  was  consecrated  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1S69,  having  been  built  at  Hampstead  Green 
after  S.  Sandars  Teulon's  plans  and  designs. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

THE  MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary. —  The  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tion,  qualifying  for  registration  as  Probationer 
R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in  London  and  the  various 
non-Metropolitan  centres  indicated  below  on 
the  10th  and  nth  ult.  Of  the  207  candidates  ■ 
admitted,  forty,  having  furnished  satisfactory  , 
evidence  of  their  attainments,  were  exempted  I 
from  sitting.  The  remaining  167  sat  for  the  . 
examination,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Passed. 

Relegated. 

Total. 

London  . 

..  67 

20 

»7 

Birmingham 

..  8 

— 

8 

Bristol  . 

0 

— 

9 

Exeter  . 

— 

Leeds  . 

••  15 

2 

17 

Manchester ... 

..  24 

3 

27 

Glasgow  . 

4 

1 

5 

Newcastle  ... 

8 

140 

1 

27 

9 

167 

The  passed  candidates,  with  those  exempted — 
numbering  altogether  180 — have  been  regis-  - 
tered  as  Probationers.  The  following  are  their 
names  : — 

H.  E.  Adams,  Brixton,  S.W. ;  D.  M.  Addis,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  J.  Allner,  Manchester;  J.  E.  Bailey,  Bushy  > 
Heath,  Herts;  D.  Bamford,  Manchester;  T.  M. 
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anks,  Darlington;  R.  F.  Bargman,  Dorking; 
r,  J.  Barnslev.  Walsall  ;  J.  Baxendale.  Bolton ; 

.  A.  Beeston, 'Dover  ;  G.  A.  Bell,  Leicester  ;  O.  P. 
evan,  Bridgend,  Glam.  ;  W.  G.  Blakey,  Sunder- 
nd  ;  H.  Booth,  Leeds;  G.  P.  Boyd,  Berwick-on- 
weed  ;  J.  Boyd,  Longsight,  Oldham  ;  T.  A.  D  Arcy 
raddell,  Ealing,  W.  ;  A.  V.  Bramble,  Emsworth, 
ants  ;  P.  S.  Erenton,  Combe  Park,  Weston,  Bath  ; 

.  B.  Bridgman.  London  ;  W.  J.  Brough.  Finsbury 
ark,  X.  ;  E.  M.  Browett,  Wolverhampton  ;  E.  O. 
rown,  Christchurch  ;  J.  C.  Bucknill,  B.A.,  London  ;  1 
.  G.  Burrow,  Old  Ti afford.  Manchester;  J.  S. 
able,  Brixton  ;  G  J.  Calder,  Upper  Tooting,  £  W.  ; 

.  J.  Chetwood,  Fclsted,  Essex  ;  D.  J.  Chisholm, 
dinhurgh  ;  C.  W.  Christian.  South  Fosse,  Leicester  ; 

.  W.  Clapson,  Deptford,  S  E. ;  G.  L.  P.  B 
jckrell,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester  ;  V.  Con- 
able,  Springburn,  Glasgow  ;  W.  H.  Cooksley. 
[iskin,  PontycluD,  K.S.O..  Glam. ;  C.  Cooper, 
eniscowles  Old  Hall,  near  Blackburn;  R.  T. 
ooper,  Twickenham  ;  H.  J.  Copley.  Gains- 
arough  ;  S.  H.  Corner.  Portsmouth  ;  W.  N.  Could- 
>y,  Bristol ;  J.  L.  Coverdale,  Whitby  ;  C.  G.  Cowli-, 
ia\v.  Basford,  Stoke-on-Trent;  H  Cox,  London; 

.  R.  Dawes,  Temple  Newsam,  near  Leeds  ; 

.  Dawson,  Liverpool  ;  R.  Duckett,  Preston  ;  G.  M. 
iunn,  Shortlands,  Kent  ;  F.  H.  Durant,  Leighton, 
ssex  ;  H.  Edmonds,  Wolverley,  near  Kidder* 
linster  ;  W.  H.  Ellison,  Barnsley ;  J.  R.  Fairbairn, 
larlesden,  X.W.  ;  W.  Fawkner,  Macclesfield  ;  G. 
ield,  Eastbourne;  H.  T.  Field,  Hull;  E.  Finn, 
anterburv  ;  T.  W.  Fullerton,  Kilburn,  N.W. ;  C.  G. 
ullford,  Salisbury  ;  H.  E.  Gelder,  Hull ;  J.  G. 
ibbons.  Handswortb,  Birmingham  ;  G.  E.  Gibson, 
lewcastle-on-Tyne ;  G.  B.  Gilliat-Smith,  Bruges, 
elgium  :  H.  H.  Golding,  Whitehall  Park,  N.  ;  A. 
irimoldbv,  Hull ;  J.  C.  Guillet.  Kensington,  W.  ; 
f.  M.  Gundrv,  Paddington,  W. ;  W.  J.  Halls, 
xeter  ;  A  K.  Hamilton.  Henley-on-Thames;  A.  A. 
lands.  Park-road.  X.W.  ;  D.  B.  Hart,  St.  John's 
/ood,  N.W.  :  H.  L.  Hicks,  Gosforth,  Xewcastle-on- 
yne  :  A.  Hill,  Huddersfield  ;  H.  C  Hollis,  London  ; 

;.  T.  Holman.  Topsham  ;  H.  L.  Honeyman,  Glas- 
ow;  G.  J.  F.  Hook  way,  Tufnell  Park,  N.  ;  B.  B. 
looper,  Brixton.  S.W.  ;  F.  B.  Hooper,  High 
vycombe ;  T.  Hudson,  Bolton,  Lancs  ;  H.  W. 
lumphry,  Bournemouth  West  ;  S.  H.  H.  Ixer, 
itapham  Common,  S.W.  ;  R.  O.  Jackman,  Kingston 
kill,  SW.  ;  B.  V.  Jackson,  Moseley,  Birming- 
ani  ;  J.  M.  James,  Weston-super-Mare ;  G.  W. 
arrett,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  ;  H.  L.  Jenkins, 
lirockley,  S.E. ;  D.  B.  Jenkinson,  Rotherham ; 

A  Johnson,  Croydon  :  W.  A.  Johnson,  Levens- 
ulme,  Manchester  ;  W.  H.  Johnson,  Wigan  ; 

T.  Jones.  Hammersmith  ;  R.  A.  Jones,  Stamford 
Jill,  X.  *  W.  I.  Keir,  Bath  ;  R.  C.  Kennard,  North- 
mpton  ;  P.  E.  Kennedy,  Morpeth  ;  A.  G.  Kiralfy, 
arl’a  Court,  S  W.  ;  C.  W.  Kirkham,  Bolton  ;  W. 

. ingcake.  Sheffield  ;  W.  C.  Lemaitre,  London  ;  H. 
yidbetter,  Carlisle  ;  R.  B.  Ling,  London  ;  W.  A. 
lackay,  Seven  Kings,  Ilford  ;  S.  A.  H.  Mackey, 
Yarrington  ;  M.  R.  Martin,  Chiswick,  W.  ;  P.  May, 
hilwich,  SE.  ;  J.  R.  Mead,  Burton  on-Trent  ; 

V.  L.  Mellor,  Halifax  ;  A.  C.  Meston,  Aberdeen  ; 

L.  Morant,  Bristol  ;  L  Morgan,  Lee,  S.E. ; 
y.  W.  Myers,  Cambridge  ;  L.  XagingtoD,  Walton, 
erpool  ;  H.  Nuttall,  Oldham  ;  C.  Oldrey,  Bed- 
J  ;  B.  W.  Oliver,  Newport,  Barnstaple  ; 
M.  Oliver,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  R.  W. 
)rme,  Oldham  ;  F.  J.  Osborne,  Birmingham 
Overton,  Sutton  ;  G.  F.  Paget,  Gainsborough  ; 
Pearce,  Exeter  ;  H.  M.  Pett,  Brighton  ; 
A.  Pirie,  Inverness  ;  T.  C.  Pope,  Shep- 
lerd’s  Bush,  W.  ;  W.  Pritchard,  Lancaster  ;  C.  L. 
Reinmann,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  ;  N.  A.  Rew, 
reat  Berkhamsted,  Herts  ;  C.  K.  Richardson, 
Horburv,  Wakefield  ;  X.  B.  Robertson.  Leicester  ; 
3.  C.  Rogers,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  ;  G.  H. 
Rowledge,  C.-on-M..  Manchester  ;  P.  W.  G.  Rudhall, 
Brighton  ;  F.  G.  Russell,  Bruce  Grove,  X.  ;  E.  S. 
Ruthen,  Cardiff  ;  A.  L.  W.  Sampson,  Redhill  ;  H. 
Smdford,  Gravesend  ;  H  F.  Saxelbye,  Hull  ; 
C.  W.  Sayer,  Peckham,  S.E.  ;  H.  R.  Saver,  Peck- 
ham,  S.E"  ;  T.  E.  Scammell,  Redland,  Bristol  ; 
X.  Scott,  West  Hartlepool ;  T.  H.  Shelmerdine, 
Blundellsands,  Liverpool  ;  H.  R.  S.  Shires,  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  G.  G.  Sigismund,  Fewhurst,  Billingshurst ; 
S.  Simons,  London  ;  A.  G.  Sladdin,  Brighouse  ; 

A.  F.  Slaughter.  Reading  ;  C.  B.  Smith,  Ipswich  ; 
I).  I  Solomon,  London  ;  C.  A.  Stanley,  Tring  ;  G. 
H.  Stelfox,  Longsight.  Manchester  ;  D.  W.  Stewart, 
South  Tottenham,  X.  ;  A.  Sunderland,  Keighley; 

B.  II.  Sutton,  Reading;  F.  S.  Swash,  Xewport, 

I  Mon. ;  W.  W.  Tipton,  Wellington,  Salop  ;  H.  M.  O. 
rl  Travers,  Norwich  ;  C.  P.  Wade,  Yoxford  ;  F.  W. 

,  Walker.  Gravesend  ;  H.  D.  Ward,  Hastings;  V. 
t)  Ware,  Bournemouth  ;  H.  G.  Warlow,  Sharrow. 

I  Sheffield  ;  F.  J.  Watson,  Forest-gate  ;  J.  D.  D. 

I  Watt,  Falkirk,  X  B.  ;  F.  X.  Weightmann,  Xew- 
I;  castle-upon-Tyne  ;  A.  Wilby,  Barnsley  ;  O.  Whit- 
|i  taker,  Heaton.  Bolton  ;  A.  W.  Wilkinson.  Tvne- 
.'1  mouth  ;  J.  B.  Wills,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  T.  T.  Wills, 
;  Portishead,  Somerset ;  J.  Wilson,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  A. 
f|  Wilson,  Crossbill,  Glasgow  ;  C.  C.  A  H.  Withers, 

St.  John’s-wood,  X.W. ;  G.  Wittet,  Edinburgh; 
,1  E.  M.  Wood,  Hipperholme  Halifax  ;  E.  V. 
Wood,  Forest-gate  ;  W.  H.  Wood,  Wolstanton, 
Stoke-on-Trent ;  F.  Woods,  Maidenhead  ;  H.  T. 
Woolfall,  Witton,  Blackburn  ;  H.  Wormald,  Bees- 
ton-hill,  Leeds  ;  W.  Wright,  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight  ; 
H.  J  Wyatt,  Rabato^Malta. 

Iriierttlfdwte.— The  Intermediate  Examina¬ 


tion,  qualifying  for  registration  as  Student 
R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in  London  and  the  under¬ 
mentioned  non-Metropolitan  centres  on  the 
10th,  nth,  12th,  and  13th  ult.  Ninety-eight 
candidates  were  examined,  with  the  following 
results  : —  _  , 

Passed.  Relegated.  Total. 


London  ... 
Bristol  ... 
Glasgow  ... 
Leeds 
Manchester 
Newcastle 


34 


47 


70 

S 

3 

9 

5 

3 

98 


The  passed  candidates,  who  have  been  regis¬ 
tered  as  Students,  are  as  follows,  the  names 
being  given  in  order  of  merit  as  placed  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  : — 

H.  Ash,  Willenhall  ;  A.  C.  Bossom,  London  ; 

R.  E.  Stewardson,  London  ;  J.  L.  Fouracre,  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  H.  J.  C.  Marshall,  London  ;  G.  A.  Farrar, 
Huddersfield  ;  F.  G.  Johnson,  Risca.  near  Newport, 
Mon.  ;  J.  E.  Braitlnvaite,  Leeds  ;  E.  G.  Allen, 
Croydon  ;  A.  F.  Benjamin,  Hyde  Park,  W.  ;  D. 
Mitchell,  London  ;  W.  A.  Hodges,  Wimbledon  Park  ; 

F.  W.  Havward,  Minehead  ;  J.  W.  Walker,  Aberdeen  ; 

S.  C.  Ramsay,  Sutton  :  W.  E.  Watson,  West  Ken¬ 
sington,  W.  ;  Miss  B.  Potts,  Banbury;  P.  J.  West- 
wood,  Grays  ;  N.  Cullev.  Huddersfield  ;  C.  L.  Gill, 
Regent's  Park,  X.W.  ;  ‘  T.  T.  Sawday,  Leicester  ; 

A.  R.  Powys,  Montacute,  Somerset  ;  W.  T.  Love- 
day.  Banbury  ;  F.  Thorpe,  Hathershaw,  Oldham  , 
H.  McG.  Bowes,  London;  R.  W.  Yates,  Hudders¬ 
field  ;  A.  E.  Brooker,  Brockley  Park.  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.  ;  FI.  F.  Murrell,  West  Dulwich.  S.E.  ;  E.  G.  W. 
Souster,  Northampton  ;  L.  M.  Gotch,  Kettering  ; 

E.  E.  B.  Claypole,  Brixton,  S.W.  ;  J.  I.  Tweedie, 
Annan.  N.B.  ;’  W.  W.  Robinson,  jun.,  Hereford ; 

E.  G.  G.  Bax,  Catford,  S.E.  ;  M.  S.  Briggs,  Wharfe- 
bank,  Otley  ;  W.  A.  T.  Carter,  Bayswater,  \\ .  • 
H.  E.  Clifford,  Watford  ;  R.  S.  Dacombe,  South¬ 
ampton  ;  W.  R.  Davison,  Woldingham,  Surrey  : 

G.  T.  Forrest,  Wakefield  ;  E.  L.  Haynes,  St.  Albans; 
A.  R.  Holman,  Penarth  ;  R.  Huggup,  Jun..  Glanton 

R. SO.,  Northumberland;  X.  T.  Myers,  Watford  : 
C.  Pilling,  London ;  T.  E.  Richards,  Barry  ; 

F.  J.  RobinsoD,  Bath  ;  E.  W.  Slaughter,  Windsor  ; 

H.  R.  G.  S.  Smallman,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. ;  F.  A. 
Sprules,  Sutton,  Surrey  ;  F.  G.  Stockdale,  East 
Finchley. 

Final  and  Special—  The  Final  and  Special 
Examinations,  qualifying  for  candidature  as 
Associate,  were  held  in  London  from  the  nth 
to  the  iSth  inst*  Oi  the  seventy-three  candi- 
datesf  examined,  forty-six  passed,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  were  relegated  to 
their  studies.  The  successful  candidates  are 
as  follows  : — 

G  W.  All3op,T  Auckland,  New  Zealand  ;  C.  W. 
Beaumont,  Tulse  Hill.  S.W.  ;  J.  H.  Belfrage,  Che  ■ 
sea,  S.W.  ;  R.  Berrill,  Sloane-square,  S.W.  ;  W. 
Bevan.t  London  ;  H.  C.  Bishop,  Clapham  Common, 

S. W. ;  E.  D.  Brown,  Catford,  S.E. ;  R.  P.  Chamberlain, 
Leicester  ;  H.  Chapman,  jun.,  Brondesbury,  N-W.  ; 

Conder.  Crouch  End,  N.  ;  E.  F.  M.  Elms, 
London;  R.  F.  Farrar,!  Brixton  HiH,  S.W7  ;  J.H. 
Gibbons,  Manchester  ;  T.  H.  Gibbs,  Oxford-street, 
W  •  T.  S.  Gregson,  West  Norwood,  S.E.  ;  B.  Greig, 
Dulwich,  S.E.  ;  P.  J-  Groom,  London  ;  P.  J.  Hay¬ 
wood,  London  ;  W.  H.  Hobday,  Stoke  Newington. 
X.  ;  O.  Holden,  Kettering ;  A.  L.  Holder,  London  , 
H  S.  Jardine,  Peckham,  S.E.  :  I.  M.  Kent.  Boynton, 
H ailsham  ;  R.  G.  Kirkby.!  Sunderland  ;  H.  Moger, 
Herne  Hill,  S.E.  ;  W.  J.  Nash,  Bournemouth  ;  C.  F. 
Newcombe,  Gosforth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  1  .  c. 

Newman,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.  ;  w.  C. 
Oman.  Finsbury  Park,  N.  ;  E.  O.  Payne,  Kensing¬ 
ton  W.  ;  W.  S.  Payne,  Kensington,  W.  ;  R.  McM. 
Roberts,  Latchford.  Warrington ;  A.  R.  Robertson, 
Green  Lanes,  X.  ;  J.  MacL.  Ross,  Gloucester  Gate, 
N  W  •  E.  Simm,  Osbaldestone,  near  Blackburn  ;  S. 
Smith!  Sheffield ;  J.  Swarbrick  Manchester  ;  G. 
Walker,  Kennington,  S.E.  ;  C.  F.  Ward,  Higbgate, 
X  •  L  F.  Ward,  Moseley,  Birmingham;  C.  w.  1*. 
Wheeler,  Horsham  ;  T.  W.  Whipp,  Scarborough  ; 
H  A  Wilson,  South  Shields;  It.  G.  Wilson,  ]un, 
Aberdeen,  N.B.  ;  D.  Wood,  Hull;  W.  Wrigley, 
Wakefield. 


These  examinations  were  held  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  Coronation  arrangements. 

t  Eight  of  these  candidates  were  entered  for  the  Special 
examination,  which  is  for  architects  in  practice  not  less 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  chief  assistants  over 
thirty.  Such  candidates  are  exempted  by  special  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  from  the  Preliminary  and  Intermediate 
examinations,  and  from  submitting  testimonies  of  study. 
Four  ol  these  special  candidates  passed  ;  a  t  is  prefixed  to 
iheir  names  in  the  above  list. 

The  number  of  failures  in  each  subject  of  the  Final 
examination  was  as  follows : — 

I.  Design . -  - .  23 

II.  Mouldings  and  Ornament  .  10 

III.  Building  Materials  .  16 

IV.  Principles  of  Hygiene .  10 

V.  Specifications  . 8 

VI.  Construction,  Foundations.,  &c. . .  15 

1  VIJ.  Construction,  Iron  and  Steel,  &c-  16 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WATERWORKS  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Waterworks  Engineers  was  opened 
at  Leicester  on  Tuesday.  The  members 
attending  the  meeting  assembled  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall,  where 
they  were  received  and  welcomed  by  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  Wood)  and  other  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  members  to 
Leicester,  said  that  to  their  profession  the 
nation  owed  much.  They  had  shown  how  the 
power  of  water  could  be  developed,  how  it 
could  be  economised,  and  how  it  could  be 
distributed. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
then  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Frederick  Griffith, 
C.E.,  Waterworks  Engineer  of  Leicester,  pre¬ 
sided,  supported  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Priestley 
(Cardiff),  Bancroft  (Hull),  Saintey  (Windsor), 
Whittaker  (London),  Swindlehurst  (Bolton),  J.  S. 
Pickering  (Nuneaton),  Kidd  (Swadlincote),  C.  E. 
Jones  (Leyton),  R.  S.  Lloyd,  J.  Dewhurst,  H.  C. 
Keywood,  Gilbey  (Bath),  Ingham  (Torquay), 
Terry  (Sheffield),  and  others. 

The  President  first  moved  a  vote  of  con¬ 
dolence  with  the  widow  and  family  of  Mr. 

W.  A.  Richardson,  the  late  President,  who  died 
during  his  year  of  office. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jones  (Leyton),  who  seconded,  said 
the  Association  had  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  combined  much 
amiability  with  a  high  conscientiousness  of 
duty  assiduously  performed. 

The  resolution  was  passed  in  silenqe. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  He  said  the  membership  of  the 
Association  in  all  classes  was  now  262,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  thirty-two  during  the  year.  As  re¬ 
garded  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  pipes,  the 
Council  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  standardising  dimensions 
and  weights  of  cast-iron  pipes,  and  an  interim 
report  of  this  Committee  would  be  presented 
to  the  meeting  in  order  that  their  views  might 
be  obtained  upon  some  of  the  more  important 
points  of  detail  involved  in  this  question.  The 
motto  of  the  engineering  profession  was  “the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources 
of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  man,”  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
engineers  of  the  last  century,  as  well  as  those 
of  to-day,  had  been  fully  alive  to  that  charge, 
and  by  strenuous  labour  had  produced  results 
which  had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  hydraulic  engineer,  although 
more  or  less  closely  associated  with  man¬ 
kind  throughout  all  ages,  had  vastly  in¬ 
creased  his  influence  during  the  last  half- 
century  by  a  more  scientific  study  of  rainfall 
and  other  natural  phenomena  bearing  upon  his 
particular  ,work,  by  a  more  systematic  gaug¬ 
ing  of  rivers  and  streams,  by  the  construction 
of  vast  storage  reservoirs  to  protect  our  large 
cities  from  the  effects  of  occasional  drought, 
by  closer  study  of  the  processes  of  filtration 
and  purification  of  water,  and  by  many  other 
developments  having  for  their  object  the  more 
perfect  distribution  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  With  improved  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  including  pure  air  and  pure 

water,  the  number  of  water  consumers 
had  increased  even  more  than  proportionately 
to  the  advance  of  the  trade  of  the  country, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  cases  sources  of 
supply  which  seemed  inexhaustible  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  had  gradually  failed  to  meet  increasing 
demands,  and  the  consideration  of  additional 
supplies  had  been  forced  on  the  various  water 
authorities  ‘from  time  to  time.  In  this  way 
large  centres  of  population  had  been  to  an 
increasing  extent  compelled  to  go  great 
distances  to  secure  sufficiently  abundant 
sources  of  pure  water.  Glasgow  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  the  lead  in  this  direction  by 
going  to  Lake  Katrine  for  its  supply,  and  in 
course  of  time  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham  had  followed  suit.  London,  how¬ 
ever,  still  awaited  the  provision  of  a  water 
supply  from  a  similar  pure  and  abundant 
source.  The  scheme  for  securing  to  Leicester 
a  share  of  the  water  in  the  Upper  Derwent 
watershed  was  a  truly  noble  undertaking,  and 
a  fitting  mark  of  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Its  most  striking  and  unique  feature 
was  the  fact  that  it  provided  for  the  supply  of 
three  other  important  trade  centres — Sheffield, 
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Derby,  Nottingham  —  as  well  as  Leicester. 
Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  works  required, 
this  new  source  of  supply  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  about  eight  years. 

Already  the  water  population  of  Leicester 
had  reached  250,000  persons,  the  consumption 
for  all  purposes  averaging  19*25  gallons  per 
head  'per  day,  of  which  about  one-third  was 
supplied  by  meter  for  trade  purposes,  and  the 
remainder  used  for  domestic  supply.  During 
the  period  of  municipal  control  the  water 
population  had  increased  by  150  per  cent., 
while  the  consumption  per  head  per  day  had 
been  reduced  by  30  per  cent.  ;  in  other  words, 
while  the  total  average  yield  of  the  present 
works  was  under  5.000,000  gallons  per  day, 
the  prevention  of  waste  enables  a  constant 
supply  to  be  given.  If  the  consumption  per 
head  was  the  same  now  as  at  the  time  the 
company’s  undertaking  was  acquired,  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  to  give  a  constant 
supply  would  be  7,000,000  gallons  per  day  : 
thus,  the  result  of  the  system  ot  distribution 
and  prevention  of  waste  adopted  in  Leicester 
under  municipal  control  was  a  saving  of 
2,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  many  of  the  great 
cities  and  centres  of  population  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  new  sources  of  supply  much 
sooner  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
reasonable  precautions  been  adopted  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  preventable  waste  which  in  so 
many  cases  was  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked. 
It  was  well  known  that  some  authorities  were 
using  as  much  as  forty-five  to  fifty  gallons  pet- 
head  per  day,  and  were  consequently  surprised 
and  alarmed  when,  during  a  summer  drought, 
the  sources  of  supply  threatened  exhaustion, 
the  simple  and  obvious  reason  being  that  in 
most  cases  the  consumers  were  permitted  to 
waste  their  resources  by  the  use  of  bad  or 
inferior  fittings,  and  excessive  underground 
waste  from  burst  pipes  and  services  was  also 
neglected,  both  of  which  could  easily  be 
detected  by  a  proper  system  of  waste  inspec¬ 
tion.  That  Association  would  confer  a  lasting 
service  on  all  water  authorities  if  they  would 
take  this  matter  into  consideration  and  draw 
up  a  set  of  standard  regulations  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  waste  and  misuse  of  water.  Such  model 
regulations  should  then  be  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  confirmation,  and 
application  be  made  to  Parliament  for  a  short 
general  Act  conferring  the  necessary  powers 
of  compulsion  upon  any  water  authority  that 
desired  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Priestley,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for 
his  address. 


relief  to  the  waterworks  engineer  from  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  thankless  addition  to  duties,  would 
give  the  public  the  opportunity  of  buying 
reliable  fittings  in  an  open  market,  and  would 
give  the  manufacturer  greatly  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  production  and  distribution  at  a  reduced 
cost. 

Mr.  Jones  (Leyton),  Mr.  Kennedy  (Kilmar¬ 
nock),  Mr.  Terry  (Sheffield),  and  others  took 
part  in  a  short  discussion. 


3Hu0trations. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 


■HE  whole  of  our  illustrations  are  lof 
places  which  are  being  visited  in  the 
course  of  this  week  by  the  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association  in  the  course 
of  their  annual  excursion  ;  and  they  will  be 
found  mentioned  or  described  in  the  account 
of  the  excursion  which  has  been  written  for 
us,  and  the  first  portion  of  which  appears  in 
this  issue. 

Broughton  Castle,  which  is  illustrated  this 
week,  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion,  and  will  be  described  in  our  next 
week’s  issue  ;  but  we  thought  it  better  to 
group  as  many  of  the  illustrations  as  possible 
in  the  present  issue. 


Standardising  Water-fittings. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Lloyd  then  presented  a  paper  on 


“  The  Standardisation  of  Water- fittings.”  He 
said  that  at  the  present  time  the  attention  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  was  being 
devoted  to  the  standardisation  of  pipe-flanges, 
and  that  of  this  Association  to  the  standardisa¬ 
tion  of  cast-iron  pipes.  Why  should  it  not  be 
possible  to  agree  upon  a  standard  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  water-fittings,  especially  when  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  piesent  want  of  system  were 
obvious  ?  These  disadvantages  might  be  sum¬ 
marised,  first,  to  the  waterworks  engineer, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  any  standard,  he 
had  to  lay  down  his  own  rules.  There  were 
not  many  engineers,  however  experienced, 
who  had  had  the  special  training  that  was 
essential  to  draft  rules  and  regulations,  and, 
consequently,  they  rarely  found  any  two 
undertakings  making  similar  rules,  while  in 
many  cases  the  system  of  supervision  was 
extremely  lax  and  inefficient,  thus  producing 
an  enormous  amount  of  preventable  waste 
throughout  the  country.  Secondly,  to  the 
public,  because  the  consumer  lost  the  benefit 
of  free  and  open  competition,  and  often  had 
to  pay  a  special  price  for  a  fitting  which 
might  not  be  the  best  procurable.  Thirdly, 
to  the  manufacturer,  because  he  had  to 
keep  large  stocks  of  finished  and  partly 
manufactured  goods  of  a  large  variety  of  pat¬ 
terns.  The  fittings  which  it  was  suggested 
should  be  dealt  with  at  the  first  were  (1)  con¬ 
nexions  between  mains  and  services  ;  (2)  stop¬ 
cocks  ;  (3)  draw  taps  for  hot  and  cold  water, 
including  basin  and  sink  taps  ;  (4)  cisterns  and 
valves  for  closets  and  urinals  ;  (5)  fittings  for 
automatic  supply,  such  as  automatic  flushing 
cisterns  and  ball  valves  ;  (6)  fire  hydrants  and 
road-watering  posts  or  standpipes  ;  and  (7) 
hydrants.  The  standard  might  prescribe  the 
si2e,  weight,  thread,  and  finish  of  cocks,  valves, 
and  hydrant^.  Standardisation  would  give 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  M‘Dougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  itj  was  agreed  to  lend 
Shoreditch  Borough  Council  5,180/.  for 
purchase  of  land,  Battersea  Borough  Council 
6,000/.  for  electric  light  installation  and  street 
lighting,  and  2,000/.  for  preliminary  expenses 
in  connexion  with  a  housing  scheme  ;  Hamp¬ 
stead  Borough  Council  2,150/.  for  under¬ 
ground  conveniences  ;  and  Woolwich  Borough 
Council  530/.  for  provision  of  a  disinfectin; 
station. 

The  Council  and  the  Bill-posters. — The 
General  Purposes  Committee  reported  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  communication  from  the  London 
Society  of  Lithographic  Printers,  asking  that  a 
deputation  might  be  received  upon  the  subject 
of  bill-posting  on  the  Council's  hoardings.  The 
request  was  acceded  to,  and  the  deputation 
urged  that  greater  use  might  be  made  of  the 
hoardings  for  advertising  purposes.  A  discre¬ 
tionary  power  in  these  matters  was  conferred 
in  1896  upon  the  various  committees  con¬ 
cerned.  The  General  Purposes  Committee, 
having  inquired  into  the  extent  to  which  the 
power  had  been  exercised,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  existing  regulations  were  satisfactory. 

The  report  was  received. 

Inventions  by  Officials. — The  General  Pur¬ 
poses  Committee  recommended  the  Council  to 
assent  to  the  assignment  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Brown 
of  a  joint  patent  for  improvements  in  tele¬ 
phonic  fire-alarms  on  certain  conditions.  One 
of  the  conditions  was  that  the  free  use  .of  the 
invention  should  be  allowed  to  the  Council, 
but  that  the  name  of  the  Council  or  of  Captain 
Wells  should  not  be  used  in  connexion  with  it. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Application  of  Science  to  Industry. — An  ad- 
journfed  report  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board  stated  that  England,  and  particularly 
London,  had  suffered  the  loss  of  certain  indus¬ 
tries,  and  that  others  were  in  danger,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  defective  higher  education,  by  which 
the  application  of  science  to  industry  was 
retarded.  London  was  still  seriously  behind 
other  cities,  notably  Berlin,  in  the  provision  for 
the  higher  grades  of  scientific  training  and 
research.  The  circulation  of  the  Report  was 
recommended. 

Mr.  Organ  moved  to  add  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation — “  and  that  the  Technical  Education 
Board  be  instructed  to  report  as  to  the  steps  it 
proposes  to  take  in  order  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
report.’’  He  was  anxious  that  so  important  a 
report  should  not  be  shelved,  and  that  some 
definite  action  should  be  taken  upon  it.  Our 
trade  was  leaving  us  because  we  had  not  the 
means  of  training  the  leaders  of  industry  in 
the  way  they  should  be  trained,  and  because 
the  London  boy  had  not  a  free  and  open 


chance  of  getting  his  living  at  skilled  industry.! 
Any  sum  between  5,000,000/.  and  10,000,000/j 
was  necessary  to  put  London  on  the  same  high ! 
educational  basis  as  Berlin  or  the  Scottish 
universities. 

Mr.  Benn  formally  seconded  the  amend-; 
ment. 

Mr.  W.  Emden  said  Mr.  Organ  was  not 
correct  in  some  of  his  statements.  He  (thei 
speaker)  denied  that  pottery,  for  instance,  could! 
be  bought  as  well  abroad  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  he  declined  to  accept] 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee.  He  was  ini 
Germany  a  year  ago,  and  out  of  117,000  men  in; 
Berlin  engaged  in  the  electrical  machinery  and 
engineers  and  cognate  trades  there  were  26  pen 
cent,  out  of  work.  Coming  to  England,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall  in  the 
opinion  of  some  people,  he  found  out  of  117,000 
people  engaged  in  the  electrical  and  cognate 
industries  there  were  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  ol 
men  out  of  work. 

Dr.  Napier  said  that  while  he  did  not  take  2 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  he  thought  they 
were  entering  on  a  great  commercial  struggle! 
in  which  scientific  training  would  be  of  greatei 
importance  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  said  the  doctrine  of  relying 
on  the  instincts  instead  of  trained  knowledge 
had  been  the  cause  of  many  misfortunes  ii 
the  past,  and  would  be  the  cause  of  greatei 
misfortunes  in  the  future.  They  were  tolo 
that  they  were  to  rely  not  on  knowledge  and 
training,  but  on  the  inherent  ability  which  wa¬ 
in  the  breasts  of  the  British  working  man.  Hi 
yielded  to  no  one  in  his  admiration  of  the  ini 
telligence  and  courage  and  discipline  of  tffi 
British  working  man,  but  Mr.  Burns  wouli 
not  substitute  the  courage  and  discipline  of  thi 
soldier  for  the  scientific  training  of  the  officet 
The  Committee  did  not  say  that  the  Londoi 
workman  was  inferior  to  other  workmen,  bu: 
that  the  organiser  and  director  was  insut 
ficiently  trained,  and  they  pointed  out  tha 
Berlin  alone  was  spending  more  money  am 
training  many  thousands  more  people  than  thl 
whole  of  England.  He  felt  that  no  one  wh- 
had  the  interests  of  British  industry  at  heat 
could  refuse  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  : 
was  necessary  to  do  something  in  this  mattei 
At  the  same  time,  he  deprecated  the  appeal  tl 
millionaires,  and  he  thought  the  more  dignilie 
course  would  be  for  the  governing  body  c 
London  to  come  before  the  governing  body  t 
the  Realm  and  ask  them  to  take  steps  I 
remedy  the  defects,  and  put  London  in  th 
position  of  relying,  not  merely  on  the  instinci 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  on  the  scientific  knov 
ledge  with  which  other  nations  are  developin 
their  industries. 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  said  that  man 
building  trade  industries  were  being  entice 
away  from  London  by  provincial  towns,  ar. 
the  local  industries  in  those  towns  were  ala 
being  fostered.  The  Technical  Educatic 
Board  ought  to  do  very  much  the  sam;: 
What  was  needed  in  London  was  a  return  - 
the  apprenticeship  system. 

Mr.  Crooks  suggested  the  giving  of  scholal 
ships  in  the  form  of  premiums  for  apprentici 
ship. 

Mr.  Webb  said  they  had  no  power  to  do  s< 
They  had  already  strained  the  law  in  tt 
direction  of  the  practical  teaching  of  trade 
London  had  lost  the  watch-making  and  sil, 
weaving  industry,  and  he  was  afraid  the' 
would  lose  the  leather  industry.  It  was  tri: 
they  had  other  industries  developing,  but  tt 
question  was  whether  they  were  as  good  i 
those  lost.  They  wanted  industries  whio 
would  call  forth  the  highest  qualities 
Londoners  and  not  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Ward  (Chairman  of  the  Technic! 
Education  Board)  accepted  the  amendmen 
and  the  Report  was  adopted. 

Means  of  Escape  in  Case  of  Fire. — The  Buili 
ing  Act  Committee  brought  up  an  adjournc 
Report  setting  out  revised  regulations  as  to  tl 
provision  of  means  of  escape  from  fire  at  fal 
tories  and  workshops.  The  Report  wasprintc 
in  our  last  issue,  p.  56. 

The  Council  approved  the  new  regulations; 

Tramways  Reconstruction. — The  Highwa1 
Committee  recommended  votes  amounting  > 
114,000/.  for  tramways  reconstruction,  in  vie; 
of  electrical  traction,  between  New  Cross  GaS 
and  Greenwich. 

The  Finance  Committee  pointed  out  tht 
644,350/.  had  already  been  voted  for  simih 
purposes,  and  that  the  conversion  of  the  lini 
to  electric  traction  was  estimated  to  yield; 
large  increase  of  net  profits. 

The  Council  approved  the  estimates,  ai. 
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authorised  the  Bridges  Committee  to  make  al 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  alteration  of 
bridges  over  the  railways,  in  order  to  permit 
of  the  laying  of  electrical  conduits  in  the 
carriage-way. 

Cambridgc-road,  BethnalGreen,  Improvement. 
— The  Improvements  Committee  reported  that 
as  far  back  as  1885  a  proposal  for  the  widening 
of  Cambridge-road  was  made  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  by  the  Vestry  of 
Bethnal  Green.  It  was  an  important  main 
thoroughfare,  but  it  was  only  30  ft.  wide  in  the 
narrowest  parts,  and  an  improvement  was 
urgently  needed.  The  Committee  asked  the 
Council  to  approve  an  estimate  of  50,000/., 
subject  to  a  contribution  of  one-fourth  by  the 
Borough  Council,  for  the  widening  of  Cam- 
bridge-road  to  70  ft.  between  Old  Ford-road 
and  Palestine-place. 

Mr.  Austin  opposed  the  recommendation, 
and  moved  an  amendment  to  refer  it  back, 
which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Cooper. 

The  amendment,  however,  was  rejected,  and 
the  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Main  Drainage  Extension. — The  Main  Drain¬ 
age  Committee  observed  that  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  northern  outfall  sewer  between  Abbey 
Mills  and  Barking.  Two  additional  lines  of 
sewers  were  now  required  between  Old  Ford 
and  Abbey  Mills,  and  the  Committee  submitted 
an  estimate  of  200,000/.  for  that  purpose.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  compulsory  powers  to  acquire  the 
land,  which  was  now  vacant,  but  which  might 
shortly  be  used  for  the  erection  of  school  and 
1  other  buildings  if  the  Council  did  not  take 
steps  beforehand. 

The  Finance  Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
proposed  works  formed  part  of  a  scheme,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  about  3,000,000/.,  which  was 
I  submitted  to  the  Council  in  December,  189c;, 

'  and  in  respect  of  which  1,250,000  had  already 
1  been  voted. 

The  Council  approved  the  estimate  of 
200,000/. 

Theatre  Regulations.  —  The  Theatres  and 
Music-halls  Committee  reported  that  the 
|  Council,  at  its  meeting  on  November  9  last, 

]  granted  twenty-three  licences  for  stage  plays, 

I  and  to  each  of  such  licences  attached  rules 
1  which  were  to  be  observed  by  the  lessees. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  certain  of  the  rules 
should  be  printed  on  the  programmes  of  the 
1  performances  for  the  information  of  the  public, 
and  that  certain  other  rules  should  be  posted 
I  up  behind  the  curtain  for  the  information  of 
:|  the  artistes  and  employees.  The  Committee 
1  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  suggested  that  any 
I  of  the  rules  should  be  waived,  and  they  had 
a  simply  made  selections  of  those  which  princi- 
1  pally  affected  the  audience  and  the  artistes 
I  respectively. 

A  recommendation  on  the  lines  of  the 
E  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Rothcrhithc  Tunnel  Rehousing. — The  Bridges 
I  Committee  reported  that  the  draft  scheme  for 
1  rehousing  persons  of  the  working  classes  who 
would  be  displaced  by  the  construction  of 
Rotherhithe  Tunnel  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
I  Home  Secretary.  It  provided  for  the  erection 
I  of  dwellings  in  Ropemaker’s-fields  and  London- 
I  street,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  in 
[  Swan-lane  and  Albion-street  on  the  south  side. 
L  All  the  property  on  the  Ropemaker’s-fields  site 
B  had  been  acquired,  and  the  Housing  Com- 
I  mittee  proposed  to  erect  dwellings  to  accom- 
I  modate  340  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
|  X5,995/.  The  amount  available  was  only 

114,198/.,  thus  leaving  a  capital  deficiency 
on  the  erection  of  the  buildings  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,397/.,  to  which  must  be  added 
I  the  value  of  the  land,  estimated  by  the 
I  Council's  valuer  for  housing  purposes  at  1,000/. 
f:  It  had  been  found  necessary  to  carry  the 
I  foundations  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.  6  in.,  which  in 
I  itself  was  a  heavy  disability  on  the  site.  The 
dwellings  were  urgently  needed,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  Council  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  site  at  nil,  and  to  charge  the 
deficiency  of  1,397/.  on  the  building  to  the 
account  of  the  tunnel  improvement. 

The  Finance  Committee  submitted  a  special 
report,  stating  that  the  proper  course  to  adopt 

I  was  to  debit  the  scheme  with  the  value  of  the 
land  and  the  estimated  deficiency  on  the 
cost  of  building,  or  to  offer  the  site  for 
sale.  The  proposal  of  the  Bridges  Committee 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  suspension 
of  the  standing  order,  which  provided  that  the 
rents  to  be  charged  for  working-class  dwellings 
should  not  exceed  those  ruling  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  that  the  cost  of  building,  plus 
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the  housing  value  of  the  site,  should  involve 
no  charge  on  the  county  rate.  Moreover,  no 
such  entry  as  was  proposed  by  the  Bridges 
and  Housing  Committees  could  properly  be 
made  in  the  Council’s  accounts. 

Lord  Welby  moved  to  refer  back  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Bridges  Committee,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  put  up  the  site  for  sale  in  order  to 
test  its  market  value. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded  the  amendment, 
and  stated  that  the  land  cost  the  Council 
17,000/.  They  were  entitled  to  know  why  it 
was  originally  bought  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
why  it  was  written  down,  first  to  1,000/.  and 
then  to  nothing. 

Earl  Carrington  said  this  case  was  a  good 
example  of  the  Council’s  housing  difficulties. 
The  loss  on  all  compulsory  rehousing  opera¬ 
tions  ought  to  fall  on  the  ground  landlords  of 
London.  They  escaped  all  taxation  at  present, 
and  imposed  all  losses  and  expenses  upon  their 
miserable  tenants.  He  hoped  to  bring  forward 
a  detailed  scheme,  under  which  the  ground 
landlords  would  be  called  upon  collectively  to 
do  their  duty,  and  meanwhile  he  supported  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Ward  urged  the  Council  to  consent  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Bridges  Committee,  who 
must  carry  out  their  rehousing  obligations. 

Sir  W.  J.  Collins  pointed  out  the  injustice  of 
blaming  the  Housing  Committee  for  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  were  thrust  upon  them  of  build¬ 
ing  upon  ineligible  sites,  in  connexion  with 
public  improvements. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

Appointment. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Establishment  Committee,  Mr.  W.  Bevan 
was  appointed  assistant  in  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Section  of  the  Architects' 
Department. 

Housing. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  F.  &  T. 
Thorne,  amounting  to  14,959/.,  for  the  erection 
of  Ottawa  and  Baffin-buildings,  Preston 's-road 
site,  Poplar,  be  accepted  ;  that  the  offer  of 
Messrs.  Thorne  to  build  the  remaining  four 
blocks  of  buildings  at  the  Preston’s-road  site  at 
a  reduction  for  all  six  blocks  of  35  per  cent,  on 
the  prices  contained  in  their  tender  for  the 
erection  of  Ottawa  and  Baffin  buildings  be 
accepted. 

The  Improvements  Committee  recommended 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  site  in  York-road, 
upon  which  accommodation  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  persons  of  the  labouring  class  to  be 
displaced  in  connexion  with  the  widening  of 
York-road,  Garratt-lane,  and  Merton-road 
(re-named  Tooting  High-street)  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  such  accommodation,  subject 
to  the  Home  Secretary’s  approval  being 
obtained  in  due  course  to  the  rehousing 
scheme  for  the  Garratt-lane  and  Merton-road 
improvements,  and  that  the  housing  value  of 
the  land  be  fixed  at  2,380/. 

Water  Gas  in  the  London  Gas  Supply. — The 
Public  Control  Committee  recommended,  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  copy  of  the  chemist’s 
report,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  water-gas 
found  in  the  London  gas  supply,  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
that  he  be  urged  to  give  effect  to  the  promise 
contained  in  his  letter  of  November  21,  1901, 
and  to  promote  legislation  in  the  matter  in  the 
session  of  1903. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven 
o’clock. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — A  very  interesting 
visit  was  made  by  the  Members  and  Associates 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers  on  Wednesday 
July  16,  to  the  works  of  the  new  graving  dock 
and  the  widening  of  the  Old  Extension  Quay, 
at  Southampton,  and  afterwards  to  the  South¬ 
ampton  Corporation  Waterworks  at  Otter- 
bourne.  The  graving  dock  now  being  con¬ 
structed  for  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  Company  at  Southampton  will  be  the 
largest  of  six  dry  docks  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  river  channel  is  being  deepened  by 
dredging  to  form  an  ample  approach  to  it.  The 
dock  itself  will  be  860  ft.  long  (clear  inside 
gates),  with  provision  for  extension  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  I90  ft.  wide  at  entrance,  with  the  same 
bottom  width  inside  ;  and  125  ft.  wide  at  cope 
level.  The  whole  depth  from  cope  to  floor 
will  be  43  ft.,  giving  a  depth  of  water  over  the 
keel  blocks  of  from  29  ft.  6  in.  neap  tides  to 
33  ft.  spring  tides  at  high  water.  It  is  built 
almost  entirely  of  Portland  cement  Concrete, 
1  the  floor,  altars,  and  walls  being  faced  with 
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this  material.  The  bulk  of  it  is  made  in  the 
proportion  of  8  to  1,  the  facing  to  walls  and 
floor,  together  with  the  culvert  linings,  being 
somewhat  stronger,  generally  4  to  1.  A  skin 
of  4  to  1  concrete  is  also  laid  on  the  underside 
of  the  floor,  and  carried  up  the  back  of  the 
walls,  so  as  to  prevent  any  water  which  may 
accumulate  there  from  soaking  through  the 
more  porous  concrete  into  the  dock.  This 
4  to  1  concrete  i;  made  with  special  care,  the 
large  stones  in  the  gravel  being  reduced  in  a 
crusher.  A  mass  of  5  to  1  concrete  is  built  in 
at  the  skew  back,  where  the  walls  and  floor 
meet,  to  resist  the  heavy  crushing  stress  at 
that  point.  The  entrance  gates,  which  will 
have  a  span  of  90  ft.  and  a  rise  of  16  ft.  9  in., 
will  be  of  steel,  and  will  be  worked  by  direct- 
acting  hydraulic  rams.  The  hollow  quoins 
and  cill  quoins  will  be  of  granite  from  the 
Shap  Quarries  in  Westmoreland.  The  steps 
and  timber  slides  will  also  be  faced  with  this 
stone.  For  emptying  the  dock  the  water  will 
fall  into  large  pits  near  the  entrance.  From 
these  three  large  culverts  will  lead  it  to  the 
pump  wells,  placed  at  some  little  distance 
behind  the  eastern  wall,  and  at  a  depth  of 
10  ft.  below  the  dock  floor.  Over  these  the 
pumphouse  will  be  built,  and  will  contain  two 
48- in.  centrifugal  pumps,  capable  of  emptying 
the  85,000  tons  of  water  in  the  dock  in  a  little 
over  two  hours.  Space  will  be  provided  for  a 
third  pump  in  case  the  dock  should  be 
lengthened.  The  boiler-house  will  be  built 
alongside  the  pumphouse.  The  site  of  the 
dock  originally  formed  part  of  the  extensive 
raudlands  on  the  River  Test  shore,  which  were 
covered  by  every  high  tide.  To  reclaim  the 
site  a  bank  was  tipped  round  it  with  chalk 
taken  from  the  railway  company’s  cutting  at 
Micheldever.  While  tipping  this  bank  a 
dredger  was  at  work  within  removing  the  top 
mud,  which  was  very  soft  and  foul.  The  sea- 
face  of  the  reclaiming  bank  was  pitched  with 
stone  to  preserve  it  from  storms,  and  covered 
with  clay  to  render  it  water-tight.  The 
latter  process  was  a  very  troublesome  one, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable 
clay.  A  supporting  toe  of  3  in.  sheet  piling 
was  provided  in  places  where  necessary. 
As  soon  as  the  bank  was  sufficiently  sealed  to 
keep  out  the  tidal  water  the  enclosure  was 
dried  out  with  a  9-in.  centrifugal  pump  and 
engine,  erected  just  inside  the  bank.  At  the 
entrance  end  the  chalk  enclosing  bank  ap¬ 
proaches  very  near  the  dock,  and  protection 
was  given  to  it  by  driving  a  complete  belt  or 
dam  of  12  in.  sheet  piling  across  the  entrance, 
which  in  its  turn  is  supported  by  raking  struts. 
Inside  this  again  a  cross  trench  was  sunk,  so 
as  to  build  the  first  20  ft.  of  dock  floor,  which 
now  forms  a  massive  toe  for  the  timbering. 
The  arrangement  of  this  timbering  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  wall  trenches  are  now  being 
sunk  and  timbered  in  a  substantial  manner,  and 
directly  a  length  is  sunk  to  its  full  depth  the 
concrete  wall  is  started  inside  it.  When  these 
walls  are  completed  the  dumpling  between 
them  will  be  excavated  in  a  similar  fashion 
and  the  concrete  floor  built  in,  length  by 
length.  The  excavation  for  the  pump  wells, 
&c.,  is  being  similarly  dealt  with,  the  trench 
being  heavily  piled  to  avoid  all  risk  of  dislo¬ 
cation.  Any  water  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  enclosed  area  is  led  by  pipes  and  grips  to 
one  or  other  of  two  pumps,  which  ate  pro¬ 
vided  to  keep  the  works  dry. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square.—A  stone  front  to  No. 
45,  Grosvenor-square,  Hyde  Park  (Messrs.  E.. 
Wimperis  &  East  for  Sir  J.  Miller).— Consent. 

Westminster. — Variation  from  the  plans  sanctioned 
on  January  21  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  shop 
and  porch  on  part  of  the  forecourt  in  front  of  1 19, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  so  far  as  relates  to  an 
alteration  in  the  height  and  projection  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  porch  (Mr.  B.  Woollard  for  Mr.  J.  Browne 
Martin). — Consent. 

Strand.— An  iron  and  stone  balcony  at  the  first- 
floor  level  in  front  of  No.  7,  St.  James's-street,  St. 
James's  (Messrs.  J.  Kinninmont  &  Sons  for  Messrs. 
Glasier).— Refused. 

St.  George ,  Hanoier-square.— The  retention  of  tw>> 
oak  pilasters,  forming  part  of  a  shop  front,  at  a  less 
distance  than  4  in.  from  the  centres  of  the  party 
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walls,  and  the  retention  of  a  wood  and  glass  lobby 
forming  an  entrance  to  both  shop  and  dwelling- 
rooms  (Messrs.  Waring  &  Gillow,  Ltd.,  for  Mr.  E. 
Collins). — Refused. 

Holborn. — The  retention  of  an  iron  and  glass 
hood  over  the  entrance  to  No.  37,  Hatton-garden, 
Holborn  (Mr.  C.  J.  Higgins  for  Mr.  P.  A.  Brice). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Whitechapel. — Buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Wentworth-street  and  east  side  of  George-yard, 
Whitechapel  (Mr.  M.  W.  Jameson  for  the  Council  of 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney). — Consent. 

Southwark,  West. — A  workshop  building  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Waterloo-road,  Southwark,  with 
the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways 
of  Dodson-street  and  Boucher'3-place  (Messrs.  G.  A. 
Lean  &  Son  for  the  Corporation  of  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind). — Refused. 

WhitechapelA — A  one-story  shed  to  adjoin  No.  29, 
Royal  Mint-street,  Stepney  (Messrs.  J.  Sparks  & 
Sons  for  Mr.  A.  C.  de  Rothschild). — Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Kensington,  South. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  stories  of  block  No,  i, 
Iverna-court,  Wright’s-lane,  Kensington,  for  the 
persons  dwelling  or  employed  therein  (Messrs.  Met¬ 
calfe  &  Greig). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Poplar. — That  the  application  of  Messrs.  J.  & 
S.  F.  Clarkson  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  the 
George  Green  Schools,  for  an  extension  of  the 
period  within  which  the  erection  of  a  two-story 
addition  to  the  Technical  Schools.  East  India  Dock- 
road,  Poplar,  to  abut  upon  Kerbey-street,  was 
required  to  be  commenced,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squaref — An  iron  and  glass 
verandah  over  an  existing  balcony  at  the  first-door 
level  in  front  of  No.  9,  Queen-street.  Mayfair 
(Messrs.  H.  Smith  &  Co.  for  Mrs.  Christophers). — 
Refused. 

Uniting  of  Buildings. 

Paddington,  South. — The  uniting  of  No.  ri,  West- 
bourne-grove,  Paddington,  with  Nos.  5,  7,  Q,  13, 
1 5,  and  17,  Westbourne-grove,  and  Nos.  38-43, 
Douglas-place  (Messrs.  Barrett  &  Driver  for  Mr.  H. 
Dobb). — Refused. 

%*  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Offices,  &c.,  Aldershot. — The 
first  premiated  design  in  this  competition  is  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hutchinson,  11,  John-street,  Bedford- 
row,  W.C.  ;  the  second  was  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Davison,  A.R.I.B.A.,  28,  Great  Ormond-street, 
W.C.  ;  and  the  third  by  Messrs.  Coggin  & 
Wallis,  15,  York-buildings,  Adelphi. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  George  Wragge  (Wardry  Metal  Works 
Salford,  Manchester)  sends  us  a  sheet  with 
illustrations  and  description  of  his  “Wardry” 
steel  casement  and  frame,  hung  to  open  out¬ 
wards.  The  sections  are  well  designed  to 
ensure  weather-proof  qualities,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  beading  as  shown  is  artistic  and 
in  good  taste  ;  this  of  course,  however,  may  be 
carried  out  from  the  architect's  design.  It  is 
in  every  sense  a  good  casement,  both  for  prac¬ 
tical  design  and  appearance. 

Messrs.  F.  Braby  &  Co.  (Glasgow)  send  us  an 
illustrated  catalogue  of  the  principal  articles 
produced  at  their  works.  Among  these  are 
their  “Empress  Brand”  corrugated  and  gal¬ 
vanised  iron  and  steel  roofing  sheets,  for  which 
they  claim  specially  durable  quality  on  account 
of  their  not  being  passed  through  squeezing 
rolls.  The  catalogue  shows  also  corrugated 
skylights  ;  wrought-iron  sashes  and  casements  : 
gutters  and  pipes  ;  “rustless  ”  manhole  covers 
and  other  iron  and  steel  articles,  treated  by  the 
Bower-Barff  process  ;  copper  boilers  ;  gal¬ 
vanised  cattle-troughs,  and  dust-bins  ;  hurdles, 
gates,  &c. 

Messrs.  Anderson  &  Son  (Belfast)  send  a 
pamphlet  with  illustrations  of  numerous 
buildings,  chiefly  factories  and  workshops, 
which  have  been  covered  with  what  they 
describe  as  the  “  Belfast  roof,”  made  at  their 
Lagan  Kelt  Works,  Belfast.  They  should  have 
added  to  these  a  geometrical  section  of  their 
roof,  which  is  wanting  ;  from  the  views  it 
appears  to  consist  of  a  series  of  lattice  girder 
principals  of  timber,  with  an  elliptical  or  seg¬ 
mental  upper  member  and  a  straight  tension 
member,  the  whole  covered  with  felt  on  light 
purlins.  Economy  and  lightness  is  claimed,  and 
probably  with  justice,  for  this  form  of  roof  ;  but 
why  it  should  be  more  durable  than  iron 
roofs  covered  with  felt,  as  seems  to  be  implied, 


we  fail  to  see.  However,  the  roof  has  a  good 
deal  to  recommend  it. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  &  Sons  (Wortley, 
Leeds)  sends  us  a  splendidly-printed  illus¬ 
trative  catalogue  and  a  price-list  of  their  glazed 
bricks  and  tiles.  The  most  notable  point  in 
these  is  the  various  sections  which  are  made  for 
ensuring  a  perfect  bond  between  facing  bricks 
and  backing,  whether  of  brick  or  concrete  ; 
especially  the  Shoppee’s  dovetailed  bricks  for 
facings  to  flat  or  arched  concrete  ceilings. 
There  are  various  forms,  too,  of  their  walling 
which  are  very  well  constructed.  The  few 
specimens  of  coloured  ornamental  bricks  we 
do  not  like  so  much— these  things  are  seldom 
well  done  except  from  an  artist's  designs  ;  but 
the  colours  for  the  self-coloured  glazed  bricks 
are  very  good  in  tone  and  furnish  opportunity 
for  a  great  variety  of  colour  design  ;  and  the 
coloured  elevations  of  fire-places  built  with 
these  bricks  are  very  satisfactory  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

We  have  received  from  the  Saxon  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  of  Cherry  Hinton,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  small  pamphlet  entitled,  “Inside 
Facts  about  Saxon  Portland  Cement.”  It  con¬ 
tains  a  description  of  the  works  at  Cherry 
Hinton  and  of  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
The  raw  material  is  a  chalky  marl  of  varying 
composition,  which  is  mixed  to  insure  unifor¬ 
mity,  dried,  and  ground,  and  again  mixed  in 
hoppers,  from  which  it  passes  into  a  damping- 
trough,  where  it  is  damped  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  be  pressed  into  brick  shape  by 
means  of  heavy  presses.  These  bricks  are 
calcined  in  continuous  kilns,  and  the 
resulting  clinker  is  crushed  and  ground 
to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  to  form 
the  finished  cement.  The  results  of  tests 
by  Messrs.  Stanger  &  Blount  and  Mr.  J.  West 
Knights  are  quoted,  and  show  that  the  cement 
is  finely  ground,  sound,  and  develops  a  high 
tensile  strength  both  neat  and  with  sand.  The 
dates  of  the  tests  are  not  given,  but  we  gather 
that  the  works  have  only  been  in  operation  for 
a  little  over  six  months,  and  that  during  this 
period  the  cement  has  been  used  on  some  im¬ 
portant  works. 

The  Pulsometer  Engineering  Co.,  of  London 
and  Reading,  send  us  a  pamphlet  “concerning 
the  Pulsometer  steam-pump,”  in  which  there 
are  many  interesting  illustrations  showing  the 
varied  purposes  to  which  this  useful  apparatus 
may  be  applied. 

Cresswell’s  Asbestos  Company  send  us  a 
pamphlet  on  their  manufacture,  drawing 
spetial  atlemion  to  their  asbestos  “curfew” 
blind  for  placing  before  a  fire,  either  as  a 
blower  for  drawing  it  up,  or  as  a  safety  pre¬ 
caution  when  a  fire  has  to  be  left  alight  at 
night.  In  both  conditions  it  seems  to  be  a 
useful  thing.  They  have  also  a  special 
asbestos  fire-blower,  for  use  as  a  newspaper 
is  now  often  used  to  fix  before  a  fire  and 
revive  it,  but  which  will  not  catch  fire  as  the 
newspaper  olten  does.  The  pamphlet  also 
describes  their  asbestos  artist’s  canvas  and 
asbestos  carbon  filters. 

Messrs.  Lockerbie  &  Wilkinson  send  us  a  card 
illustrating  their  registered  designs  for  rain¬ 
water  heads  and  pipes,  which  are  excellent  in 
style  and  are  the  designs  of  competent  archi¬ 
tects — Mr.  J.  J.  Joass,  Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson, 
and  others.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  where 
one  can  find  artistic  things  of  this  kind  kept  in 
stock. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

Tribunal  of  Appeal  Case. 

THE  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act  sat  at  the  Surveyors'  Institution  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  to  hea'  an  appeal  by 
Messrs.  Gellatly  &  Son,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Walker  &  Co.  under  Section  13  (4)  of  the 
Act,  against  the  decision  of  the  London  County 
Council  dated  June  10,  namely  “  That  the  request 
of  Mr.  James  Richard  Johnston,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Taylor.  Walker  &  Co.,  for  permission  to  retain  a 
one-story  stable  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Ropemakers'  Fields,  Limehouse,  at  the  corner  of 
Thomas  Rents,  with  the  external  wall  of  such 
stable  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways  of  Rope- 
makers'  Fields  and  Thomas  Rents,  be  not  acceded 
to.” 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  present  were  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Penfold  (Chairman).  A.  A.  Hudson,  and  E.  A. 
Gaining.  Mr.  F.  F.  Dalby,  barrister,  appeared  for 
the  London  County  Council,  and  Mr.  R.  Cunning¬ 
ham  Glenn  for  the  appellants. 

It  was  explained  that  Messrs.  Walker,  Taylor,  & 
Co.  are  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  certain  land 
and  premises  situate  on  the  south  side  of  Rope- 
makers'  Fields,  a  highway  used  for  street  traffic,  and 


on  the  west  side  of  the  Thomas  Rents,  a  highway 
used  for  foot  traffic  only.  For  many  years  the  pre¬ 
mises  were  separated  from  the  highways  by  a 
boundary  wall  12  ft.  or  thereabouts  in  height. 
Between  this  wall  and  a  building  upon  the  land  was 
a  space,  the  distance  across  which  from  Rope- 
makers'  Fields  was  24  ft.  20  in.,  and  from  Thomas 
Rents  6  ft.  In  August,  1901,  the  appellants,  wishing 
to  extend  the  stables  upon  the  land,  instructed  their 
surveyor  and  builder,  Mr.  Johnston,  amongst  other 
things,  to  raise  the  boundary  wall  to  the  height  of 
16  ft.  for  a  distance  of  22  ft.  7  in.  beside  Rope- 
makers'  Fields,  and  for  a  distance  of  55  ft.  beside 
Thomas  Rents,  and  to  roof  in  the  space  between 
the  boundary  wall  and  the  appellants'  buildings. 
This,  which  constituted  an  extension  of  the  appel¬ 
lants’  stables,  was  completed  in  March  last  without 
the  consent  of  the  London  County  Council  having 
been  first  obtained  thereto  under  Section  13  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894,  of  which  fact  the  appel¬ 
lants  were  wholly  unaware.  Subsequently,  the  District 
Surveyor  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnston,  pointing  out  that 
he  had  erected  stables  without  the  necessary  yard 
in  the  rear  and  without  the  necessary  certificate. 
Some  weeks  afterwards  the  District  Surveyor  again 
wrote,  saying  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  the 
sanction  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the 
extension  of  the  appellants’  stables  had  been 
obtained  or  application  made  for  such  sanction.  As 
a  fact,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  date  of  that 
letter,  Mr.  Johnston  made  an  application  to  the 
London  County  Council  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  hereby  formally  beg  the  Council’s  permission 
to  erect  a  one-story  stable  not  exceeding  16  ft.  in 
height  on  the  site  coloured  pink  and  in  accordance 
with  the  accompanying  plan.''  In  consequence  of 
what  afterwards  transpired,  Mr.  Johnston,  on  May 
29,  sent  a  further  letter  to  the  London  County  1 
Council  stating  that  in  making  an  application  for  a 
new  building  there  was  absolutely  no  intention  to 
mislead  the  Council  or  to  suppress  any  facts, 
although  it  appeared  that  application  should  have 
been  for  permission  to  retain  the  existing  building. 

It  was  on  June  10  that  the  County  Council  passed 
the  resolution  already  quoted. 

The  grounds  of  appeal  were  these  : — 1.  That  the 
erection  of  the  stable  wall  would  not,  if  at  all, 
materially  interfere  with  or  diminish  the  air  space 
on  either  side  of  the  highways.  2.  That  the 
appellants  were  entitled  to  maintain  the  boundary 
wall  within  the  prescribed  distance  of  the  respective 
centres  of  the  highways  whether  or  not  sanction  be 
given  to  the  erection  of  the  stables.  3.  That  the 
refusal  of  the  London  County  Council’s  consent  to 
appellants'  application  was  unreasonable,  and 
should  be  reversed. 

Before  evidence  was  taken,  Mr.  Glenn  raised  an 
objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal,  and 
after  considerable  argument,  the  Chairman  made 
the  following  statement If  the  application  is  to 
erect  a  new  building  the  London  County  Council 
have  not  refused  such  an  application.  Their  decision 
is  merely  as  to  the  retention  of  an  existing  building. 
The  notice  of  appeal,  therefore,  is  bad,  because  it  is 
an  appeal  from  a  refusal  of  the  County  Council  to 
an  application  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  If 
the  application  is  for  permission  to  retain  an  exist¬ 
ing  building,  the  London  County  Council  have  no 
power  to  entertain  such  an  application  under 
Section  13  (4)— therefore  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
Tribunal  under  that  section. 

Eventually,  the  Tribunal  allowed  Mr.  Glenn's 
objection  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  awarded  costs  to 
the  London  County  Council. 


Correspondence. 


VALUE  OF  WASTE  STEAM. 

Sir— As  subscribers  to  your  journal  for  many  1 
years,  we  have  been  pleased  to  note  some  of  your  ! 
recent  editorials,  including  those  in  the  issues  of  l 
May  24  and  July  5,  the  latter  on  11  Central  Heating  \ 
Plant.”  The  average  man  to  whom  such  questions  i 
are  brought  at  times  flies  in  the  abstract  to  rows  of  1 
dusty  and  unsightly  “  socket  and  spigot  "  pipes,  and  : 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  has  any  idea  of  the  ; 
economics  of  the  matter. 

For  instance,  to  those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  t 
various  uses  to  which  exhaust  steam  (or  waste  i 
steam,  as  mo3t  people  call  it)  can  be  put  for  1 
domestic  engineering  and  other  purposes,  it  is  almost  1 
pitiful  to  see  the  daily  loss,  amounting,  without  any  ] 
exaggeration,  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds, : 
caused  to  the  owners  or  those  in  charge  of  factories, ; 
hotels,  asylums,  workhouses,  &c.,  by  allowing  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engines,  pumps,  Sc.,  to 
blow  away  to  waste.  It  seems  impossible  to  con- 1 
vince  the  great  majority  of  men  that  steam  in 
passing  through  an  engine  loses  practically  nothings 
True,  it  is  deprived  of  its  pressure,  but  its  bulki 
increases  in  proportion,  and  for  every  pound  of 
steam  put  into  the  engine,  at  least  00  per  cent.  i9: 
available  for  use  a3  low-pressure  steam  for  othett 
purposes,  and  should  be  considered  as  a  most: 
valuable  asset  in  any  building  where  a  non-con-r 
densing  engine  is  fixed. 

The  article  mentioned  on  page  5:6  in  your  issuei 
of  May  24  has  been  specially  interesting  to  us,  as; 
our  business  brings  us  in  daily  contact  with  suck 
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i/ork  as  you  refer  to.  We  have  no  wish  to  make 
his  letter  an  advertising  medium,  or  we  should  be 
;lad  to  quote  cases  where,  for  a  moderate  outlay, 
nany  hundreds  of  pounds  per  annum  have  been 
aved  in  coal  bills  alone.  Your  remarks  as  to 
entral  heating  stations  are  very  pertinent,  and  in 
iur  opinion  the  time  will  come  when  every  electric 
ighting  station  will  be  a  heating  station  for  the 
icnelit  of  the  surrounding  district.  This  work  is 
pecially  practicable  now  that  the  “  IJaul  ”  and  the 
Warren  Webster  "  systems  of  “  atmospheric  steam 
leating  '  are  being  so  successfully  handled  in  this 
:ountry. 

We  feel  sure  that  when  journals  such  as  yours 
ake  this  question  up  as  you  are  doing,  people  will 
legin  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  possibilities  of 
conomy  which  are  involved  in  this  direction. 

D.  M.  Xesbit, 

Managing  Director,  Ashwell  &  Nesbit,  Ltd. 


TOUR  IN  NORMANDY. 

Sir, — Would  any  of  your  readers  who  have  been 
n  the  North  of  France  give  me  some  idea  as  to  how 
:o  make  the  best  use  of  a  fortnight’s  sketching 
our  there  ?  R.  E.  Stewardson. 


Cbe  Stubent’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

4.— Sand,  Sand  Substitutes,  Pozzuolana, 
and  Lime. 

Ea'jSllHE  word  “sand”  is  applied  to  any 
pg  Egl  s*liceous  material  in  a  fine  state  of 
■QJhU  division.  The  sand  employed  for 
milding  purposes  usually  consists  mainly  of 
silica  (SiO  ),  but  it  may  be  either  quartz  sand 
)r  flint  sand,  and  is  most  commonly  a  mixture 
>f  the  two.  Flint  and  quartz  are  almost 
dentical  in  chemical  composition,  both  con- 
-isting  almost  entirely  of  silica,  but  both 
usually  containing  small  quantities  of  iron  and 
|>ther  impurities.  Of  the  two  forms  of  sand 
he  quartz  sand  is  usually  the  purer. 

Pure  quartz  sand  is  practically  inert  when 
n  contact  with  lime,  but  modern  research 
indicates  that  flint  slowly  enters  into  chemical 
pombination  with  lime  to  form  calcium  silicate. 
Duarlz  sand  is  almost  insoluble  in  hot  dilute 
•austic  soda  solution  under  normal  pressure, 
whereas  flint  is  readily  dissolved  by  this 
.lolution.  Silica  in  the  form  of  quartz  crystals 
differs,  therefore,  in  certain  properties  from 
nlica  in  the  form  of  flint. 

The  usual  text-book  statement  that  the  sand 
|n  lime  mortar  is  not  in  any  way  chemically 
noted  upon  by  the  lime,  but  is  simply  in  a  state 
af  mechanical  mixture  with  it,  requires  modifi¬ 
cation.  It  has  been  shown  by  E.  Donath  and 
bthers  that  the  sand  used  for  mortar  is  rarely 
ture  quartz,  but  almost  invariably  contains 
ilica  in  a  form  which,  unlike  quarlz,  is  capable 
if  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
tie  lime.  The  proportion  of  this  active  silica 
aries  in  different  sands.  Sand  is  found  in 
aany  grades  of  purity.  When  it  consists 
lmost  entirely  of  silica,  it  is  termed  siliceous 
and,  when  it  contains  much  silicate  of  alumina 
:lay)  it  is  called  argillaceous  sand,  and  when 
:  contains  much  carbonate  of  lime  it  is  known 
s  calcareous  sand. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  sand  is  a 
aatter  of  importance.  It  should  be  clean, 
ree  from  fermentable  matter,  and  should  have 
'harp  edges.  It  is  also  commonly  said  that 
reat  irregularity  inithe  size  and  shape  of  the 
and  grains  is  very  advantageous  in  sand  used 
or  mortar,  but  the  accuracy  of  that  statement 
equires  further  practical  demonstration. 
lJit  Sand  is  generally  good  for  mortar  manu- 
icture,  because  it  has  angular  grains,  but  if 
:  contain  much  clayey  or  organic  matter  it 
fiould  be  well  washed  before  use  by  running 
v’ater  in  machines  which  maintain  the  sand  in 
onstant  agitation. 

River  Sand  is  water-worn,  and  does  not, 
nerefore,  afford  so  good  a  “grip”  to  the  sel- 
ng  lime  or  cement  as  pit  sand.  It  has  usually 
oe  advantage  of  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
oluble  alkaline  salts.  For  plaster  work,  river 
and  is  often  preferred  on  account  of  its  free- 
om  from  colour.  Pit  sand  is  usually  yellow 
r  red,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  oxide. 

Sea  Sand  has  not  only  the  fault  of  being 
'ater- worn,  but  is  also  impregnated  with  alka¬ 
ne  deliquescent  salts.  When  it  has  to  be  used, 
ie  sand  should  first  be  washed  with  [fresh 
'ater  until  it  is  as  free  as  possible  from  all 
iluble  salts.  This  washing  is  a  simple,  but 
dious  and  somewhat  costly  operation. 


Sand  Substitutes. — Any  siliceous  matter  in 
the  form  of  rough  angular  grains,  free  from 
matter  capable  of  fermenting,  and  from  matter 
soluble  in  rain  water,  can  be  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  sand  in  lime  or  cement  matter.  The 
London  County  Council  by-laws  allow  the  use 
of  burnt  ballast  or  broken  brick  as  a  substitute 
for  sand.  Among  the  many  substances  which 
have  been  successfully  employed  in  lieu  of,  or 
in  admixture  with  sand,  are  furnace  slag, 
burnt  clay,  clinker  from  brick  kilns,  and  cinders. 

Pozzuolana — In  certain  districts  siliceous 
deposits  are  found  which  may  be  used  partially 
or  wholly  as  a  substitute  for  sand  in  lime 
mortar,  and  they  have,  moreover,  the  property 
of  forming  a  hydraulic  mortar  when  mixed 
with  limes  which  are  too  pure  for  use  in  ordi¬ 
nary  lime  mortar.  These  deposits  are  known 
in  different  countries  under  the  names 
pozzuolano,  trass,  and  arenes,  but  are  some¬ 
times  all  classed  under  the  term  pozzuolana. 

Pozzuolana  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  volcanic 
clayey  earth  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pozznoli,  near  Naples.  Pure  or  fat  limes, 
which  are  unsuitable  for  ordinary  mortar 
manufacture,  produce,  when  mixed  with 
pozzuolana — with  or  without  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  sand — mortar  which  resembles  that 
made  with  hydraulic  lime.  The  proportions 
commonly  used  are  2\  of  pozzuolana  to  1  of 
lime,  or  1  of  pozzuolana,  1  of  sand,  and  1  of 
lime. 

Trass  or  tarass  is  a  volcanic  earth  similar  in 
character  and  composition  to  pozzuolana.  It 
is  found  near  Andernach  on  the  Rhine,  and 
may  be  used  in  place  of  pozzuolana. 

According  to  Berthier  pozzuolana  and  trass 
have  the  following  compositions  respectively  : 


Pozzuolana. 

Trass. 

Silica . 

445 

57° 

Alumina . 

15-0 

120 

Lime  . 

8-8 

2 '6 

Magnesia  . 

47 

10 

Oxide  of  Iron  ... 

120 

50 

Potash  . 

1 '4 

70 

Soda  . 

40 

10 

Water  . 

9'2 

96 

9Q6 

95’2 

These  analyses  are,  however,  of  little 
practical  value,  because  they  give  no  indication 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  silica  is  present. 

Arenes  are  natural  mixtures  of  ochreous 
sand  and  clay,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
soluble  silica.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin. 

Artificial  Pozzuolanas  are  sometimes  manu¬ 
factured  by  calcining  clays  of  suitable  com¬ 
position  at  a  low  temperature. 


capable  of  entering  into  chemical  union  with 
the  lime  in  the  presence  of  water,  then  the 
limestone  is  more  valuable  as  a  source  of  lime 
for  building  purposes  than  a  stone  of  greater 
purity.  When,  however,  the  limestone  merely 
contains  silica  in  the  form  of  quartz  sand,  the 
silica  in  the  resultant  lime  is  of  no  greater 
value  than  quartz  sand  mixed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  when  making  mortar.  Most  limes 
contain  certain  proportions  of  both  the  active 
and  the  inert  forms  of  silica. 

The  limes  of  commerce  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  four  classes  : — (1)  Fat,  pure,  or 
rich  limes  ;  (2)  poor  or  sandy  limes  ;  (3)  feebly 
hydraulic  limes  ;  and  (4)  hydraulic  limes  ;  but 
there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  distin¬ 
guishing  one  class  from  another. 

Rich  Limes  are  the  purest  forms  of  lime,  such 
as  are  commonly  obtained  by  calcining  white 
chalk.  They  do  not  contain  more  that  5  per 
cent,  of  siliceous  matter,  and  are  only  used  by 
builders  for  plastering.  They  increase  largely 
in  volume  when  slaked. 

Poor  or  Sandy  Limes  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inert  silica,  in  addition  to  a  small 
proportion  of  active  silica,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  mixed  with  so  large  a  proportion 
of  sand  as  is  used  for  limes  free  from  inert 
silica.  Poor  limes  do  not  augment  so  greatly 
in  volume  as  rich  limes  when  slaked. 

Feebly  Hydraulic  limes. — The  material 
commonly  known  in  London  as  “  stone  lime,” 
which  is  usually  grey  chalk  lime,  ranks  in  this 
division  Feebly  hydraulic  limes,  as  a  rule, 
contain  very  little  inert  silica,  but  from  5  to  12 
per  cent,  of  active  silica. 

Hydraulic  Limes  have  the  power  of  setting 
under  water.  There  are  many  grades  of 
hydraulic  lime,  the  value  of  the  lime  increasing 
with  the  proportion  of  active  silica  and  alumina 
present.  Some  authorities  speak  of  hydraulic 
limes  containing  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  silica  and 
alumina  as  "ordinary"  hydraulic,  and  of  those 
containing  20  to  35  per  cent,  as  “eminently  ” 
hydraulic.  Hydraulic  limes  slake  very  slowly, 
do  not  become  so  strongly  heated  when 
sprinkled  with  water  as  rich  limes,  and  do  not 
increase  very  largely  in  bulk  when  slaking. 

Artificial  Hydraulic  Lime  is  made  by 
calcining  a  fairiy  pure  lime  with  the  amount  of 
clay  commonly  found  in  good  hydraulic  lime, 
say  20  per  cent.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  Portland  cement.  The  two  ingredients  are 
intimately  mixed  and  then  subjected  to  care¬ 
fully  regulated  heat. 

Different  limes  of  the  same  class  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  chemical  composition,  but  the 
figures  in  the  following  table  may  be 
regarded  as  approximate  analyses  of  average 
samples  of  the  different  classes. 


Typical  Analyses  of  Different  Classes  of  Lime. 


Class . 

Rich  Lime. 

Poor  Lime. 

Feebly 

Hydraulic. 

Hydraulic. 

Source . 

White  Chalk. 

Sandy 

Limestone. 

Grey  Chalk. 

Blue  Lias. 

Carboniferous 

Limestone. 

Lime  . 

954 

76*0 

84-0 

693 

59’5 

Silica . 

2’5 

16-5 

11*0 

137 

29'8 

Alumina  . 

1*3 

3-0 

2*0 

9*2 

5'2 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

0*6 

1*0 

o*6 

4 '6 

3'3 

Magnesia  . 

0*2 

3'5 

i’9 

2*9 

1*0 

Alkalies . 

Trace 

Trace 

0*5 

o*3 

100  *0 

100  *o 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Lime  is  known  in  chemistry  as  calcium 
oxide  (Ca  O),  and  is  a  compound  obtained  by 
heating  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  chalk, 
limestone,  or  marble,  until  the  carbon  dioxide 
has  all  been  expelled,  thus  : — 

Ca  C03  =  Ca  O  +  C  Oa 

Carbonate  ■  , .  carbon 

of  lime  5,ields  l,me  and  dioxide. 

The  foregoing  chemical  equation  shows  the 
products  which  would  be  obtained  if  pure 
calcium  carbonate  were  heated,  but  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  no  natural  stone  is  a 
pure  compound,  and  the  great  differences  in 
the  various  limes  of  commerce  are  mainly  due 
to  the  presence  of  different  pioportions  of 
clayey  impurities  in  the  limestone  from  which 
the  lime  is  obtained. 

When  the  limestone  contains  silica  or 
silicate  of  alumina  and  iron  in  a  form  which, 
when  the  limestone  is  converted  into  lime,  is 


The  silica  in  the  poor  lime  is  mostly  of  the 
inert  variety,  but  in  the  other  limes  it  is  mostly 
present  as  active  silica.  All  the  building  limes 
usually  contain  traces  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur. 

Blue  Lias  Lime  not  necessarily  derived  from 
Blue  Lias  Stone. — Blue  lias  limestone  is  of  a 
dark  blue  colour,  but  when  calcined  yields  lime 
of  a  grey  colour.  The  stone  varies  greatly  in 
composition  in  different  localities,  and  genuine 
lias  lime  may  vary  through  all  the  grades  of 
hydraulicity,  from  feebly  hydrulic  to  eminently 
hydraulic.  It  has  been  commonly  believed, 
however,  that  blue  lias  lime  must  necessarily 
be  made  from  lias  limestone,  but  in  view  of 
the  recent  decision  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith  in  a 
case  at  the  Westminster  Police-court,  that  faith 
must  be  abandoned. 

Summonses  were  taken  out  by  the  Blue  Lias 
Lime  Burners’  Association  against  the  Cam 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  Limited,  of  Cambridge, 
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for  selling  lime  under  the  alleged  false  trade 
description  of  “  Ground  Blue  Lias  Hydraulic 
Lime.”  The  lime  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  as  valuable  for  building  purposes  as 
average  blue  lias  lime,  but  was  made  from  a 
stone  found  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  county  in 
which  Blue  Lias  limestone  has  never  been 
found. 

The  evidence  and  decision  given  in  this  case 
was  reported  in  the  Builder  of  February  9  and 
March  23,  1901,  but  the  decision  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  the  following  remarks  of  the 
magistrate  should  be  carefully  noted  : — 

“  Lime  would  never  have  been  ‘  blue  lias 
lime’  had  it  not  been  that  it  was  for  many 
years  made  from  the  Blue  Lias  formation.  But 
as  time  went  on,  many  persons  began  to  make 
lime  out  of  limestone,  which  was  very  different 
from  blue  lias,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
stratum  or  formation  ;  but  the  lime  made  from 
the  new  quarries  was  as  good,  or  nearly  as 
good,  as  the  blue  lias  lime,  containing  the 
same  valuable  qualities  in  an  almost  equal 
degree. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  find  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  as  to  the  general  use  of  the  term  as 
expressing  quality ,  and  its  acceptance  by  all 
branches  of  the  trade,  cannot  be  resisted.  If 
in  the  present  case  defendants  had  called 
the  lime  ‘Warwickshire  Hydraulic  Lime,'  a 
conviction  might  have  followed.  The  sum¬ 
monses  are  dismissed  without  costs.” 

Properties  of  Lime.  —Pure  calcium  oxide  is  a 
white  isolid  substance,  which  readily  absorbs 
water  from  the  atmosphere.  The  lime  and 
water  enter  into  chemical  combination,  and 
form  calcium  hydrate  and  slaked  lime 
(Ca  Ho  02).  During  the  process  of  hydration 
heat  is  evolved  and  the  lime  increases  in  bulk. 
When  a  mass  of  quicklime  is  sprinkled  with 
water  the  evolution  of  heat  occurs  so  rapidly 
that  the  mass  may  become  heated  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  to  char  wood  or 
ignite  gunpowder.  When  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  lime  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  as 
well  as  water  vapour,  and  after  exposure  for 
some  time  the  lime  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lime. 

Lime  is  feebly  soluble  in  water,  about 
90  grains  of  lime  being  dissolved  by  1  gallon 
of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Unlike 
most  solids,  lime  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water 
than  in  hot  water.  A  noteworthy  property  of 
lime  is  that  it  is  more  freely  soluble  in  a 
solution  of  sugar  than  in  pure  water.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  sugar  and  white  chalk  lime  will  set 
with  a  very  hard  surface,  but  the  interior  of 
the  mass  remains  friable  and  deficient  in 
strength.  Lime  is  readily  dissolved  by  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride 
being  formed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
weights  of  equal  volumes  of  sand,  sand  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  lime.  The  weights  of  the  sand 
substitutes  are  given  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin  in 
his  work  on  “  Lime,  Mortar,  and  Cement,"  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  the  weight  of 
brick  in  brick  form  is  not  less  than  115  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
broken  brick  is,  according  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  only 
53  lbs. 

Weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  Sand. 


Pit  sand  (coarse)  ...  ...  100  lb. 

•.  ».  (fine)  .  95  „ 

River  sand  .  118  „ 

Thames  sand .  103  „ 

Weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  Sami  Substitutes. 

Broken  brick .  53  lb. 

Burnt  clay  ...  ...  ...  71  ,, 

Cinders  (clean)  .  60  „ 

Clinker.  .  ...  ...  ...  50  ,, 

Weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  Quicklime. 
White  chalk  lime  (in  lumps)...  39  lb. 
Grey  chalk  lime  (in  lumps)  ...  44,, 

..  1,  1.  (ground)  ...  43 

Portland  stone  lime  (in  lumps)  47  ,, 

Blue  lias  stone  (in  lumps)  ...  58^0  70  lb. 

)i  11  11  (ground)  ...  49  ,,  68  „ 
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Abydos,  part  I.,  1902.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie.  Being  the  twenty-second  memoir  of  the 
Kgvpt  Exploration  Fund.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Tiii bn er.  &  Co.) 

DAWL1SH,  AND  THE  ESTUARY  OF  THE  EXE.  By 
Beatrix  F.  Cresswell.  Homeland  Handbooks 
Series.  (The  Homeland  Association,  od.) 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Crantock  Church,  Corn¬ 
wall. — The  church  of  St.  Crantock,  near  Newquay, 
has  just  been  reopened  after  restoration.  A  figure 
of  the  patron  saint  fills  a  niche  in  the  north  wall 
opposite  the  south  door,  being  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hitch,  of  London,  who  also  carved  the  Calvary  in 
the  transept  gable.  The  carved  woodwork  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Rashleigh  Pinwill,  of  Plymouth.  The 
buildiDg  has  been  repaired  and  restored  by  Mr. 
Nicholls,  near  Launceston,  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Sedding,  of  Plymouth. 

Chancel,  Washington  Parish  Church, 
Durham.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
memorial  chancel  in  Washington  Parish  Church  was 
laid  recently.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hicks  & 
Charlewood,  Newcastle,  and  the  builder  is  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Washington. 

Restoration  ok  Diseworth  Church,  Leices¬ 
tershire. — The  restoration  of  this  church  has  just 
been  completed.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  F.  W. 
Pendleton,  of  Leicester  ;  and  the  architects,  Messrs. 

R.  J.  &  J.  Goodacre,  also  of  Leicester. 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Leicester. — The  restoration  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  also  the  south  aisle  and  chancel  of  this  church, 
have  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  3,000/.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Pendleton,  of  Leicester, 
and  the  architects,  Messrs.  R.  J.  &  J.  Goodacre,  of 
Leicester. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Newcastle.— A  new 
Presbyterian  church  has  just  been  opened  at 
Newcastle.  The  buildings  occupy  a  site  on  the 
north  side  of  College- road,  and  comprise  a  church 
seated  for  700,  hall  seated  for  500,  and  a  number  of 
classrooms,  vestries,  and  a  caretaker’s  house.  The 
style  is  Late  Gothic,  and  the  church  is  built  on  the 
west  side  of  the  site,  with  a  tower  80  ft.  high  at  the 
south-west  angle  fronting  on  College-road.  A  porch 
admits  to  a  vestibule  the  full  width  of  the  nave, 
with  fireproof  staircases  at  each  end,  leading  to  the 
gallery,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  church  only. 
Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloakrooms  are  provided 
off  the  vestibule,  and  there  are  four  doorways 
leading  into  the  church.  The  lloor  has  a  fall  of 
12  in.  from  vestibule  to  transepts;  the  east 
transept  is  occupied  by  the  choir  and  organ. 
Behind  the  church  a  corridor  gives  access  to 
the  minister's  vestry,  choir  vestry,  tea  kitchen, 
and  hall,  and  the  front  vestibule  is  also  in 
direct  communication  with  the  hall.  A  large 
building  is  placed  in  front  of  the  hall,  facing  on  to 
College-road,  and  contains  class  rooms  and 
managers’  room  on  the  ground  floor,  session  and 
ladies'  room  on  the  first  lloor,  and  caretakers’  house 
on  the  third  floor.  A  pitch  pine  screen  the  width  of 
the  nave  divides  the  vestibule  from  the  church,  the 
upper  portion  fitted  with  lead  glazing  in  cathedral 
glass.  The  roof  is  of  hammer  beam  construction, 
in  pitch  pine,  with  panelled  ceiling.  The  pulpit  is  of 
pitch  pine,  and  the  apse  behind  the  pulpit  has 
panelling  in  pitch  pine  carried  up  to  the  sill  of  the 
window.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  a  live-light  traceried 
window,  fitted  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Morris, 
of  Merton  Abbey.  The  full  length  of  the  church 
from  the  south  wall  of  the  gallery  to  the  north  wall 
behind  the  pulpit  is  a  little  over  a  100  ft.  ;  the  nave 
is  41  ft.  wide,  and  the  transepts  27  ft.  wide,  and  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  nave  i3  41  ft. 

6  in.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity.  The  heating 
is  by  low-pressure  hot  water,  with  pipes  and 
radiators.  Messrs.  Badenoch  &  Bruce,  New¬ 
castle,  are  the  architects.  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Mauchlin  is  the  igeneral  contractoi,  under 
whom  Messrs.  France  &  Sons  have  executed  the 
plumbers’  work,  Messrs.  Henry  Moat  &  Son  the 
slating,  Mr.  Andrew  Convery  the  plastering,  and 
Messrs.  Adam  Robertson  &  Son  the  painting.  The 
lead  glazing  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Baguley,  and 
the  heating  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dinning 
&  Cooke,  while  the  tile  floors  and  stoves  and 
chimney  pieces  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Emley  &  Sons.  Messrs.  Falconer,  Cross,  &  Co.  have 
installed  the  electric  light,  &c. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Basingstoke. 
— A.' new  church  and  Sunday  school  has  ju3t  been 
opened  at  Basingstoke.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  H.  M unday,  of  Basingstoke,  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson. 

Church,  Bradford.— A  new  church  has  been 
erected  at  Bradford  in  an  outlying  corner  of  St. 
Stephen’s  parish,  at  Chapel  Green,  Little  Horton. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  15,000 1.,  including  the 
site.  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  F.  Healey  are  the  archi¬ 
tects,  and  they  have  adopted  the  Early  English  style. 
Twin  chapels  are  provided  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel,  the  organ  being  located  in  the  north-east 
corner,  with  an  opening  into  the  semi-transept  of 
the  north  side.  The  chancel  is  built  in  three  bays, 
and  the  nave  in  four  ;  the  seating  accommodation 
being  estimated  at  600. 

Baptist  Church,  south  Norwood.— A  new 
aisle,  with  entrance  porch,  vestry,  organ-chamber, 
choir  stalls,  &c.  (the  memorial -stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Spurgeon  on  his  ninety-first 
birthday)  has  been  erected  at  this  church,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  renovation  of  the  buildings  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Hanscomb  &  Smith,  builders, 
London-road,  West  Croydon,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  W.  Theobalds. 

Technical  College,  Glasgow.— The  plans 
have  just  been  passed  for  the  erection  of  that 


portion  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  ' 
Technical  College  which  is  to  be  built  on  the 
ground  recently  acquired  from  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow,  and  which  i3  at  present  occupied  by  the 
historical  buildings  of  Anderson's  College.  The 
Young  Laboratory  buildings,  which  adjoin,  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  later  application  to  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court  for  the  erection  of  the  second  portion  j 
of  the  college.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Technical 
College  are  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  are  to  be 
built  of  red  sandstone,  and,  in  their  entirety,  are 
constructed  to  accommodate  5,000  students— a 
number  slightly  in  excess  of  those  attending  the 
college  at  the  present  time.  The  portion  to  be 
erected  at  the  present  juncture  will  run  parallel 
with  Montrose-street.  On  the  ground  floor  will  be 
accommodated  the  department  of  natural  philo-  j 
sophy.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  rooms  | 
to  be’  used  for  general  purposes,  the  second  floor  j 
will  be  devoted  to  the  department  of  natural 
science.  The  third  floor  will  provide  accommoda-  ! 
tion  for  the  department  of  architecture  and  build-  ' 
ing  construction,  while  the  chemical  department  : 
and  the  department  of  technical  chemistry  will  be 
housed  on  the  top  floor,  the  whole  of  which  they 
will  practically  occupy  in  the  completed  building,  j 
Behind  the  Montrose-street  portion  of  the  college, 
and  running  parallel  to  it,  will  be  three  blocks  of 
buildings.  The  first  block  will  contain  a  portion  of  j 
the  electrical  engineering  department,  but  will  be 
principally  occupied  by  the  examination  hall.  In 
the  next  block  the  remainder  of  the  electrical 
engineering  department  will  be  housed,  while  the 
third  block  will  embrace  rooms  for  wood-working 
classes  and  the  department  of  mining  and  geology.  • 
A  wing  connecting  the  three  blocks  will  be  occupied 
by  the  department  of  prime  movers,  mathematics,  j 
and  metallurgy.  Mr.  David  Barclay  is  the  architect 
of  the  new  college. 

New  Chapel,  Knowle,  near  Bristol.— On 
the  15th  inst.,  the  new  chapel  of  St.  Raphael,  which 
is  the  first  portion  of  the  permanent  house  to  re¬ 
place  the  Sisters’  old  house  in  Cumberland-road, 
was  opened  in  connexion  with  the  House  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  The  chapel  is  of  pennant  stone,  j 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  is  direct  com-j 
munication  from  the  chapel  through  a  covered; 
passage  with  the  Home  of  the  Sisters.  There  are 
plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  home,  in  three 
blocks,  which  will  at  some  future  period  furnish  , 
accommodation  for  100  Sisters.  The  contractors  for 
the  chapel  were  Messrs.  Stephens  &  Bastow,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A. 

CONSERVATIVE  CLUH.iTynemOUTH. — A  new  Con-j 
servative  Club  has  been  erected  in  Albion-road.  The 
new  club  premises  occupy  a  site  on  the  main 
thoroughfare  from  North  Shields  to  Tynemouth. 
They  have  a  frontage,  facing  south,  of  60  ft.  The 
building  is  of  red  bricks,  relieved  with  stone,  bay 
windows,  and  porch.  In  the  basement  there  i3  a 
cellar,  and  the  ground  floor  contains  smokeroom 
reading-room,  cardroom,  land  luncheon-room.  The 
steward's  kitchen  and  parlour  are  also  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  first  floor  consists  of  a  billiard-room,  the 
full ’front  length  of  the  building,  and  is  fitted  with 
four  billiard  tables.  On  the  same  lloor,  and  parallel 
with  the  billiard-room,  is  a  hall  with  seating 
accommodation  for  400  persons.  Two  attic  bed¬ 
rooms  are  provided  for  the  steward  in  the  upper 
story.  A  separate  entrance,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  is  provided  for  the  hall ;  also  ante-rooms 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On  the  staircase  there  is 
a  ticket  or  pay  box.  The  building  throughout  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  principal  rooms  are 
connected  by  electric  telephones.  The  heating 
apparatus  is  hot-water  pipes.  The  buildings  were 
designed  by  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  North  Shields, 
and  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Weir,  of  Howden-on-Tyne.  The  cost  of  the  new 
premises  and  their  equipment  has  amounted  to 
over  6,000/. 

Extension  of  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
Paisley.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Paisley  Town 
Council,  on  the  15th  inst..  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Francis 
Martin,  submitted  a  letter  from  the  Free  Library 
and  Museum  Committee  regarding  the  extension  ol 
that  institution.  The  Committee  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Jame3  Coats,  of  Auchendrane,  had  recently 
agreed  to  give  5.500/.  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  extern 
sion.  Messrs.  Honeyman,  Keppie,  &  Mackenzie 
Glasgow,  had  prepared  plans  for  the  proposer 
extension,  and,  on  estimates  being  taken  from  these 
it  was  found  that  the  work  would  cost  about  1,500! 
more  than  Mr.  Coats'  original  offer.  Mr.  Coat 
had,  however,  intimated  that  he  would  be  pleaset 
to  supply  the  additional  sum  required,  so  that  th< 
work  might  be  carried  out  in  the  most  suitabl 
manner. 

Witton  Hall  Industrial  School,  Birming 
HAM.— Witton  Hall  is  a  three-story,  square,  re; 
brick  house.  Georgian  in  its  appearance,  with  low 
pitched  slated  roofs  partially  concealed  by  parapet 
carried  above  a  moulded  stone  cornice  ;  wit. 
massive,  lofty,  chimneys.  The  old  floors  are  ol  oal 
and  some  of  the  walls  are  lined  with  oak  panellel 
wainscot.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  old  oa 
staircase,  with  its  moulded  balustrade.  Previoi 
to  the  recent  alterations  there  were  five  rooms  c 
each  floor,  one  of  which  was  the  kitchen.  A  lol 
two-story  wing  with  tiled  roof  running  east  an; 
west  contained  the  scullery,  pantries,  wash-housi 
laundry.  &c..  with  bedrooms  over  :  a  second  wit 
at  right  angles  to  the  first,  forming  the  third  side  » 
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a  quadrangle,  consisted  of  a  coach-house,  stable, 
cow-house  and  pig-styes.  In  the  alterations  now 
completed,  by  removing  several  walls,  &c.,  a 
portion  of  the  ground  door  of  the  house-block  has 
been  converted  into  a  dining-hall  48  ft.  by  19  ft. 
On  the  floor  over,  a  dormitory  of  similar  dimensions 
has  been  constructed,  accommodating  twenty-six 
beds.  The  remainder  of  the  house  is  now  used  as 
the  Superintendent’s  residence.  The  old  scullery 
wing  has  been  extended,  its  walls  thickened,  and 
root  raised,  giving  space  on  the  ground  Hoor  for  a 
new  scullery,  pantries,  a  boys’  lavatory  with  twenty- 
four  basins,  and  a  bath-house  containing  a  bath 
lined  with  glazed  white  bricks,  and  measuring 
17  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.  and  3  ft.  deep.  The  upper 
story  has  a  dormitory,  61  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  in.,  accom- 
jmodating  twenty-nine  beds,  and  a  sick-room  with  an 
independent  staircase  entrance  for.  isolation  ;  also  a 
[masters’  bathroom.  The  stable  wing  has  been 
(cleared  out  and  made  to  accommodate  carpenters  , 
[shoemakers',  and  tailors’  workshops,  wash-house, 
laundry,  and  storeroom.  A  new  wing  has  been 
erected  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  house,  contain¬ 
ing  the  schoolroom,  38  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  16  ft.  high,  to 
be  used  also  as  a  gymnasium,  the  principal  staircase, 
and  a  dormitory  over  the  schoolroom,  38  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  accommodating  twenty-five  beds.  Each 
jdormitory  is  under  the  control  of  a  master,  whose 
ibedroom  adjoins,  and  has  a  small  window  for 
jinspection.  A  one-story  wing  has  also  been  added, 
[containing  the  office  for  Superintendent  and  Com- 
Imittee  and  an  officers’  sitting-room.  A  playground 
ilias  been  formed  in  the  rear,  and  a  play-shed,  64  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  which  will  eventually  be  enclosed.  The 
ibuildings  are  warmed  by  hot  water  on  the  low¬ 
-pressure  system,  which  has  been  supplied  by 
[Benjamin  Parker,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham.  Automatic 
ilventilators  and  fresh-air  inlets  have  been  arranged 
|to  give  a  good  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  interiors 
land ;  entrances  are  lighted  by  gas.  The  work  has 
sbeen  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mills  &  Son,  from  the 
uplans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Free¬ 
dman  Smith,  architect,  of  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 

[The  Lord  Mayur  of  Birmingham  opened  the  build¬ 
ing  on  the  17th  inst.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
[freehold ,  was  6,360/. 

|  Baths  and  Gymnasium,  Dunfermline — The 
(memorial  stone  of  new  baths  and  gymnasium, 
iDunfermline,  was  laid  recently.  Mr.  Hippolyte  J. 
(/Blanc  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  James  Stewart  the 
pudding  contractor. 

i  District  Baths  for  Bradford.  —  The  Baths 
[and  Team  Labour  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Cor¬ 
poration  held  a  meeting  on  the  27th  inst.  and 
Ldecided  to  accept  sketch-plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
BF.  E.  P.  Edwards  (City  Architect)  for  the  provision 
itof  three  district  baths.  The  estimated  cost  of  each 
pis  7,000/.,  including  the  cost  of  land.  The  new  baths 
I  will  be  built  in  Drummond-road  (opposite  the  new 
fcWestgate  Wesleyan  Chapel),  in  Wakefield-road  (near 
1st.  John’s  Church),  and  in  Leeds-road  (near,  the 
■Bower  Green  district).  Those  in  Drummond-road 
twill  first  be  undertaken. 

I  Leeds  Town  Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings. 
I— The  Property  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corpora- 
lition  have  called  in  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  of  London, 
Ito  advise  them  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  Town 
■Hall  and  Municipal  Buildings,  and,  in  fact,  on  the 
■whole  question  of  accommodation  for  law  courts 
jhnd  municipal  offices. 


!  SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  Works,  Aldershot.— Lieut.-Col.  Alfred 
S.  Jones,  V.C.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  manager  of  all 
'iewage  works  in  the  Aldershot  District.  The 
work  will  involve  the  preparation  of  land  for  irriga¬ 
tion  in  six  separate  localities,  at  three  of  which 
septic  tanks  and  other  forms  of  artificial  sewage 
/treatment  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  Chislehurst  Tunnels.— It  is  stated  that 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  has  made  a  thorough  inspection 
sf  the  Chislehurst  tunnels,  which  have  recently 
shown  signs  of  failure,  and  has  reported  to  the 
Directors  of  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Rail- 
Jway.  In  the  case  of  the  old  tunnel,  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  length  there  was,  he  found,  some 
flaking  olf  of  the  brickwork  at  the  side  of  the  wall 
nearest  the  new  tunnel,  and  at  the  crown  of  the 
ireh.  The  new  tunnel  at  the  same  spot  also  showed 
:  some  slight  signs  of  abnormal  pressure,  as  there 
were  a  few  vertical  cracks  in  the  side  wall  nearest 
:  the  old  tunnel,  and  the  drainage  culvert  was  some¬ 
what  distorted.  The  cause  of  the  damage  in  both 
sases  was  the  compressible  nature  of  the  soil  inter- 
r  vening  between  the  two  tunnels  at  this  particular 
spot ;  the  old  tunnel  had  stood  nearly  forty  years 
without  any  sign3  of  failure.  The  remedy  in  both 
:ases  was,  he  thought,  the  same — namely,  to  invert 
!  :ertain  lengths  of  both  tunnels,  so  as  to  dis- 
?  ribute  the  weight  over  the  foundations  and 
I  prevent  side  walls  from  moving  forward.  This  was 
1  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  work,  and 
iad  often  been  done  before  in  the  case  of  many 
>ther  railway  tunnels  under  similar  circumstances, 
u  t  could  be  executed  far  more  expeditiously  and 

Sconomically  if  the  tunnels  were  handed  over  to  the 
ontractors  free  from  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time 
11  isk  of  accident  to  trains  from  portions  of  brick-  I 
/ork  flaking  off  and  ialling  on  the  rails  would  be 
voided.  He  strongly  advised,  therefore,  that  the 


traffic  should  be  diverted,  not  merely  until  the 
damaged  brickwork  of  the  side  walls  and  arch  was 
restored,  but  until  the  new  inverts  were  completed. 
This  course  would  not  only  be  safer,  but  involve,  in 
his  opinion,  less  public  inconvenience  in  the  long 
run.  The  directors,  it  is  stated,  will  act  upon  his 
advice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Downs,  architect  and  surveyor,  has 
removed  his  offices  from  49  Queen  Victoria-street 
to  10  and  11,  Lime-street,  E.C. — The  firm  of 
Diespeker  &  Co.,  artists  in  mosaic,  57-60,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  has  been  formed  into  a  limited  company. 
Mr.  L.  Schlentheim,  who  has  been  a  partner  in  the 
firm  since  its  foundation  in  1879,  will  be  joined  as 
director  by  Mr.  R  O'Bryen. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Building  Societies.— 
In  our  notice  of  this  work  in  our  issue  for  July  12, 
p.  35,  we  gave  the  author's  name  incorrectly.  It 
should  have  been  printed  E.  A.  Wurtzburg,  not 
Warzburg. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Stamford. — The  writer  of 
a  communication  on  this  subject  should  have 
sent  his  name  and  address. 

appointment  of  Sanitary  Inspector. — The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Haben  as  a  sanitary  inspector 
in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Hackney. 

American  Building  Trust. — The  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  has  sent  the 
following  communication  to  that  journal  : — “  A 
trust  affecting  Great  Britain  has  been  formed  by  the 
principal  construction  firms  in  the  United  States 
with  a  capital  of  sixty  million  dollars.  The  Fuller 
Construction  Co.  is  the  chief  mover  in  the  combina¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  almost  unlimited  financial  backing 
for  the  trust.  Several  contracts  have  already  been 
secured  for  London,  and  the  combination  intends  to 
make  determined  efforts  to  enlarge  its  business  in 
the  British  provincial  fields.  It  is  prepared  to  bid 
for  the  erection  of  structures  from  one  to  forty 
stories  high.” 

The  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. — At  the 
silting,  on  Wednesday  last,  of  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference  at  Manchester,  it  was  announced  that 
provisional  arrangements  had  been  made  for  acquir¬ 
ing  the  freehold  site  and  buildings  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  at  an  expenditure  of 
330,000 /.  The  site  covers  about  106,000  ft.  super., 
and  will  be  cleared  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a 
Church  House  and  a  Great  Central  Hall,  as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  service  of  Methodism.  The  present 
buildings  include  the  Imperial  Theatre,  of  which  a 
fourteen  years'  lease  at  an  annual  rent  of  2,000/.  was 
taken  by  Mrs.  Langtry,  who  has  expended  some 
30,000 /.  or  35,000/.  upon  the  property.  The  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  was  opened  on 
January  22,  1876,  having  been  erected  after 
plans  and  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Bed- 
borough,  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of 
May  1,  1875  (general  view,  double-page  woodcut), 
and  January  22,  1876  (plan).  Messrs.  Lucas  were 
the  general  contractors  for  nearly  90,000 /.  The 
two  principal  fronts,  built  of  red  Farnham  bricks 
with  Bath  and  Portland  stone  dressings,  extend 
about  600  ft.  and  S5  ft.  along  Tothill  and  Princess- 
streets  respectively.  The  roof,  glazed  after  Rendle's 
patent,  was  constructed  by  the  Thames  Ironworks 
Company.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  main  building 
were  built  a  reservoir  with  nine  large  brick  tanks 
having  invert  and  culvert  arches  for  the  supply  of 
fresh  and  sea  water  to  the  exhibition  tanks,  with  a 
service  of  vulcanite  pipes,  the  engineers  being 
Messrs.  Leete,  Norman,  &  Edwards. 

The  Usher  Benefaction,  Edinburgh. — The 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  have  resolved  to 
purchase  for  30,000 /.  the  site  and  buildings  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  Synod  Hall  and  of 
some  adjoining  property  in  Castle-terrace,  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  the  Usher  City  Hall,  which  they 
had  originally  proposed  to  build  at  Atholl-crescent. 
The  Synod  Hall,  formerly  a  theatre,  has  latterly 
belonged  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  who, 
however,  since  their  union  with  the  Free  Church, 
no  longer  need  a  separate  meeting-place.  The  new 
Usher  City  Hall  will  have  a  capacity  for  about 
3,500  people.  The  Usher  Institute  of  Public  Health 
in  Warrendon-park,  a  gift  of  Sir  John  Usher,  Bart., 
and  built  after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Messrs. 
Leadbetter  &  Fairley,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently 
been  formally  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
University  authorities  in  that  city. 

St.  George  Church,  Botolph-lane,  E.C  — 
Preparatory  to  the  demolition  of  the  fabric, 
measures  have  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  all 
human  remains  to  other  consecrated  ground.  The 
united  benefices  of  St.  George,  Botolph-lane,  and  St. 
Botolph,  Billingsgate,  have  been  united  with  that  of 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  which  has  recently  been  consti¬ 
tuted  the  church  of  the  three  united  parishes.  The 
tablets  and  monuments  are  to  be  removed  to  St. 
Mary-at-Hill  Church  from  St.  George  Church,  which 
was  finished  in  1674,  at  a  cost  of  4,509/.,  from  plans 
and  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  design, 
whilst  devoid  of  any  striking  architectural  features, 
presents  a  typical  specimen  of  Wren's  work  for  the 
less  important  churches  of  London,  embracing  a 
tower,  square  on  plan,  that  rises  at  once  from  the 


ground,  with  a  solid,  unbroken  basement  story  for 
the  body  of  the  church. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society.— 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  last  of  the  present 
session  (to  be  resumed  in  November),  at  the 
Society's  House,  7,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster  Abbey, 
S.W.,  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following 
objects,  viz.  : — Building  new  churches  at  Dalton-in- 
Furness,  St.  Margaret,  Lancashire,  100/.  ;  Hasle- 
mere,  St.  Christopher,  Surrey,  120/.  ;  Muswell  Hill, 
St.  Andrew,  Middlesex,  300/.  ;  Southampton,  St. 
Barnabas,  75/. ;  and  Stoughton,  Emmanuel,  near 
Guildford,  60/.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  50/.  ; 
rebuilding  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Stoke 
Damerel,  Devonport,  100/.  for  the  first  portion  ; 
and  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Compton  Martin, 
St.  Michael,  near  Bristol,  30/.  in  lieu  of  a  former 
grant  of  20/.  ;  and  Ratcliff,  St.  James,  Middlesex, 
40/.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  '25/.  Grants  were 
also  made  from  the  special  Mission  Buildings  Fund 
towards  building  mission  churches  at  Five  Ways, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  near  Cannock,  Staffs,  50/. ; 
Plumstead,  St.  Alban,  Kent,  50/.  ;  Primrose  Hill,  St. 
Matthew,  near  Rashcliffe,  Huddersfield,  50/.  ;  and 
Twerton  Hill,  near  Bath,  25/.  The  following  grants 
were  also  paid  for  works  completed  : — Weston- 
super-Mare,  All  Saints,  240/.  ;  Blackham,  All  Saints, 
near  Withyam,  Tunbridge  Wells,  40/.  ;  Stourton 
Caundle  Parish  Church,  near  Sherborne,  Dorset, 
25/.  ;  Princetown,  St.  Michael,  Devon,  60/.  ;  and 
Addiscombe,  St.  Martin,  Croydon,  50/.  on  account 
of  a  grant  of  So/.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of 
220/.  was  paid  towards  the  repairs  of  eleven 
churches  from  trust  funds  held  by  the  Society.  The 
Society  likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  repair  fund  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
and  All  Saints,  Palfrey,  near  Walsall,  Staffs. 

Police-court  Extensions,  Bristol.— An  in¬ 
quiry  was  held  at  the  Council  House  on  the  16th 
inst.  by  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  into  applications  made 
by  the  Bristol  Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
400/.  for  purposes  of  street  improvement,  18,117/. 
for  extensions  of  the  petty  sessional  courts  in 
Bridewell-street,  and  7,605/.  for  the  purchase  of 
premises  in  Bridewell-street  as  a  site  for  police 
offices. 

Admiralty  Buildings  Arbitration  Case.— At 
the  Surveyors’  Institution,  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gruning,  sitting  as  arbitrator,  resumed  the  hearing 
of  the  claim  made  against  H.M.  Office  of  Works  by 
Messrs.  Chessum  &  Sons,  the  contractors  for  the 
new  Admiralty  buildings,  with  respect  to  certain 
work  over  and  above  that  specified  in  their  contract 
which  they  alleged  they  had  been  called  upon  to  do. 
The  work  in  question  had  reference  to  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  new  buildings  and  the  underpinning  and 
shoring  up  of  the  old  buildings,  all  of  which  were 
stated  to  have  been  taken  considerably  below  the 
contract  depth.  Mr.  Cripps,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
appeared  for  Messrs.  Chessum,  and  Sir  R.  Finlay 
(Attorney  -  General)  and  Mr.  Askwith  for  the 
Office  of  Works.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  said 
the  underpinning  work  wa3  done  in  a  very 
unusual  way,  involving  enormous  extra  cost.  The 
subsoil  should  have  been  pumped  clear  of  water, 
and  the  work  then  proceeded  with.  The  Attorney- 
General,  on  behalf  of  the  Office  of  Works,  said  the 
effect  of  the  claim  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  con¬ 
tract  altogether.  The  architect  and  the  clerk  of 
the  works  were  alleged  to  have  ordered  many  things 
which  they  never  ordered  at  all,  or,  if  directions 
were  given  with  regard  to  them,  were  treated  as  being 
within  the  terms  of  the  contract.  As  for  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  work  in  the  first  instance,  he 
submitted  that  to  clear  the  subsoil  of  water,  as  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker  had  suggested,  would  have  been  to 
incur  a  risk  that  no  architect  would  be  justified  in 
incurring.  He  admitted  that  the  contractors  were 
entitled  to  some  additional  pay  ment  for  the  extra 
pumping  and  piling  below  contract  level.  The 
inquiry  was  again  adjourned. 

University  College  Hospital.  —  We  are 
requested  to  state  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Hornblower  as  architect  to  University  College 
Hospital,  recently  announced  in  the  architectural 
journals,  is  not  connected  with  the  completion  of 
the  new  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  April  last,  Mr. 
1’aul  Waterhouse  was  appointed  by  resolution  of 
the  Hospital  Committee  to  carry  these  important 
buildings  through  to  their  completion,  a  selection 
which  was  confirmed  by  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple, 
Bart,  M.P.,  the  donor  of  the  entire  fabric. 

“The  Scientific  Roll.” — It  is  difficult  to 
classify  this  publication.  Its  full  title  is  “The 
Scientific  Roll  and  Magazine  of  Systematised  Notes  : 
Conducted  by  Alexander  Ramsay.”  The  issue  for 
May,  1902,  is  No.  5,  Vol.  I.,  and  the  reader  is  in¬ 
formed  that  the  number  of  subscribers  is  now  fifty- 
five,  and  that,  when  these  have  increased  to  200, 
the  work  will  be  issued  monthly.  The  subject  of 
bacteria  occupies  the  whole  of  the  May  number, 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  gather)  of  all  the  preceding 
issues.  Each  number  contains  thirty-two  pages  ot 
notes  or  abstract  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  arranged 
in  annual  groups  according  to  the  year  of  publi¬ 
cation,  those  in  each  group  being  placed  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  authors’  names.  There 
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is  thus  no  classification  of  any  value,  but  a  good 
index  may  perhaps  be  contemplated.  Of  the  thirty- 
two  pages  in  this  number,  no  fewer  than  twentv- 
three  aie  occupied  by  a  summary  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Hewlett’s  work,  and  deal  principally  with  the  ap¬ 
paratus  required  by  the  bacteriologist  and  with  the 
preparation  of  cuiture  media.  Judging  from  the 
May  number,  we  believe  that  the  compiler  is  chiefly 
interested  in  the  bacteria  present  in  vegetable  food¬ 
stuffs  and  farm  produce.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
about  the  disease  germs  which  affect  human  beings, 
and  nothing  at  all  about  the  changes  which  bacteria 
effect  in  sewage.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  therefore 
limited. 


LEGAL. 

NEGLECT  TO  GIVE  NOTICE  TO  DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR. 

A  SUMMONS  was  heard  at  the  Clerkenwell  Police- 
court  before  Mr.  Bros.,  on  the  nth  inst.,  against 
Mr.  A.  Kendall,  builder,  of  39,  Bloomfield-road, 
Burdett-road,  E.,  for  having  built  an  addition  to  a 
factory  in  Great  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell,  without 
first  having  given  the  District  Surveyor  notice  as 
required  by  the  London  Building  Act. 

The  defendant  contended  he  was  not  the  builder, 
because,  although  he  found  the  labour,  he  did  not 
supply  all  the  materials.  He  also  said  the  owner 
had  undertaken  to  give  the  notice,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  not  answerable  for  the  omission.  The 
magistrate  fined  him  203.  and  22s.  costs. 


THE  SALE  OF  NEW  INN  TO  THE  LONDON 
COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

MR.  JUSTICE  FAR  WELL,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
on  the  22nd  inst..  heard  a  petition  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Middle  Temple  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
sum  of  money  paid  by  the  London  County  Council 
for  the  sale  of  New  Inn  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
thoroughfare  between  Holborn  and  the  Strand.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  year  1745  the  Inn  was  leased 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  the 
Treasurer  and  ancients  of  New  Inn  for  the  term  of 
300  years  at  the  annual  rent  of  4/.  At  the  time 
when  the  London  County  Council  (Improvements) 
Act,  1899,  was  before  Parliament,  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  between  the  Societies  of  the  Middle 
Temple  and  New  Inn  that,  subject  to  the  life  or 
other  interests  of  the  ancients  of  New  Inn  in 
chambers  held  by  them,  and  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  leases  of  tenants,  the  fee  simple  in 
possession  of  the  Inn  should  be  sold  to  the  County 
Council,  and  that  the  purchase  money  should, 
after  payment  of  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreement,  up  to  the  sum  of 
150,000/.,  be  divided  in  ascertained  proportions 
between  the  Middle  Temple  and  New  Inn.  Subse¬ 
quently,  after  the  Act  was  passed,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  two  Societies  that  the  life  interests  of 
the  ancients  of  the  Inn  in  the  chambers  held  by 
them,  including  their  claims  for  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  removal,  should  be  included  in  the 
sale  to  the  County  Council,  and  that  they  should 
receive  for  the  same  the  sum  of  26,000 /. 
After  the  County  Council  had  served  notices  to 
treat  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Inn,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  Middle  Temple,  New  Inn.  and  the 
ancients  on  the  one  side,  and  the  County  Council  on 
the  other,  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  County 
Council  for  compensation  should  be  157,500/.  The 
Attorney-General  in  August,  1901,  started  an  action 
at  the  relation  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
against  the  Treasurer  and  ancients  of  New  Inn. 
asking  for  a  declaration  that  a  certain  amount  of 
the  purchase  money  paid  by  the  County  Council 
as  compensation  for  the  purchase  of  the  Inn  as 
might  be  allotted  and  apportioned  to  the  Society  of 
New  Inn,  was  a  charitable  or  public  fund  to  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  legal  education,  and  that 
a  scheme  for  its  regulation  and  management  might 
be  settled  by  the  Court.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  whole  of  the  money  should  be  pul  into  Messrs. 
Child’s  bank,  and  the  purchase  effected  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  53  of  the  London  County 
Council  (Improvements)  Act,  1S89,  but  the  County 
Council  declined  to  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
title  to  the  Inn  to  sell  the  leasehold  interest  under 
the  lease  of  1745  was  not  satisfactorily  made  out. 
Accordingly  the  County  Council,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Middle  Temple  and  of  New  Inn,  purchased 
from  the  ancients  collectively  their  life  interests, 
including  compensation  for  disturbance,  for  26,000/., 
and  also  agreed  to  purchase  from  the  Societies  of  the 
Middle  Temple  and  New  Inn  their  respective 
interests  for  131,500/.,  and  the  County  Council  paid 
that  sum  into  court.  The  Trustees  of  the  Middle 
Temple  now  asked  for  an  order  that  this  money 
should  be  paid  out  to  the  respective  claimants  in  the 
shares  mentioned  in  the  schedule. 

In  the  result,  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  made  the  order 
as  asked  for. 

Mr  Warmington,  K.C. ,  Mr.  Badcock,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Dauncy,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson  appeared  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  Middle  Temple  ;  Mr.  M.  J.  Parker 
for  the  Attorney-General  ;  Mr.  Christopher  James 
for  the  Trustees  of  New  Inn  ;  Mr.  F.  Thomson  for 
the  London  County  Council  ;  and  Mr.  T.  T. 
Methold  for  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

5,952. — Covers  for  Joint  Boxes,  Switches, 
Cut  OUTS.  &Q.  :  H.  Hirst  and  T.  H.  Bacon. — A 
water-tight  cover  is  made  up  of  two  discs,  having  a 
layer  of  rubber  or  some  such  substance,  which  is 
compressed  with  a  screw,  interposed  between 
them.  In  another  shape  the  cover  has  a  projecting 
lid,  and  a  set  of  screws  is  used  to  compress  an  india- 
rubber  packing-ring  inserted  into  the  space  above 
another  ring. 

5,970.— An  Appliance  for  Filtering  Air  : 
S.  Timokhowitch. — For  ventilating  rooms  and  build¬ 
ings  is  devised  a  filter,  which  comprises  a  wire 
frame  on  which  is  stretched  swansdown  or  some 
similar  material,  and  adapted  so  as  to  form  part  of  a 
cornice  or  of  a  double  ceiling.  The  filter  can  also 
be  applied  to  a  flap-valve  box,  which  is  adjusted  to  a 
window-pane. 

5,984  —  A  Testing  Apparatus  for  Fire- 
alarms  :  G.  H.  Oatway. — For  breaking  a  closed 
circuit  the  inventor  attaches  one  end  of  a  stretched 
wire  to  the  edge  of  a  disc.  When  the  disc  is  pulled 
round  with  a  cord  the  wire  will  assume  the  same 
amount  of  sag  as  that  which  a  fire  would  produce, 
and  so  break  or  close  the  electrical  alarm  circuit 
By  the  arrangement  described  the  insulating-rod 
joined  to  the  wire  will  be  lowered  until  the  platinum 
contact-pieces  become  separated  from  the  terminals. 
For  a  circuit-closing  apparatus,  contact  may  be 
effected  through  the  differential  movement  of  levers 
and  pulleys  which  increases  the  virtual  length  of  the 
hanging-wire.  Confer  also  No.  23,018  of  1900. 

6,026.— Improvements  in  Plug-cocks:  S.  J. 
Tangay  and  H.  F.  A.  Edmonds. — In  order  to  mini¬ 
mise  leakage  by  the  provision  of  an  increased  area 
of  plug  surface,  an  inclined  bore  is  fashioned  in  the 
plug-cock  so  as  to  fit  with  corresponding  passages 
in  the  casing  of  the  tap  or  valve. 

6,058.— A  Protective  and  Waterproofing 
COMPOUND  :  C.  L.  r.  Zimmer. — A  coating  for  sur¬ 
faces  of  stone,  wood,  metal,  and  so  on,  consists  of 
three  or  four  parts  of  cotton-seed  oil,  one  part  of 
bitumen,  and  enough  of  caustic  soda  in  solution  to 
saponify  the  glycerides,  raised  gradually  to  about 
200  deg.  C.,  and  then  aerated.  Other  fats  or  oils, 
treated  with  sulphur  or  alkalies,  and  then  with 
some  bituminous  substance,  and  afterwards  heated, 
may  be  employed,  with  suitable  solvents  such  as  oil 
of  turpentine  or  light  tar  oil.  The  compound  is 
described  as  being  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
acids,  alkalies,  and  fire,  as  well  as  of  water. 

6,107.— Electricity  Meters  :  A.  C.  Heap  and 
IV.  O.  Smith. — For  an  instrument  which  has  a  coil 
that  turns  relatively  to  a  stationary  coil  the  latter 
coil  i3  fashioned  so  as  to  be  almost  spherical  ex¬ 
ternally,  whilst  the  movable  coil  constitutes  a  ring 
that  closely  surrounds  it.  An  instrument  which 
will  avail  for  measuring  in  ampires,  volts,  or  watts, 
and  for  use  with  integrating  or  recording  apparatus, 
has  its  stationary  coil  mounted  upon  a  cylinder  of 
ebonite  that  is  held  in  a  horizontal  yoke  carried  by 
an  arm  of  the  base,  the  pivots  of  the  movable  coil 
turn  in  jewelled  bearings,  the  coil  has  a  pointer, 
three  screw-threaded  arms  fitted  with  counter¬ 
weights,  and  a  conductive  disc.  The  movement  of 
the  coil  is  checked  with  springs,  the  disc  will  move 
in  the  fields  of  permanent  magnets  which  will  make 
the  instrument  dead-beat,  the  magnets  being 
shielded  with  a  copper  plate  when  it  is  employed 
with  alternating  currents. 

6,115. — House  Construction:  J.  A.  Brodic.— 
For  the  expeditious  building  of  houses  to  meet  the 
more  immediate  needs  of  the  poor  or  the  dis¬ 
possessed,  large  sections  or  slabs  are  moulded  in 
concrete  with  interlocking  grooves  and  tenons,  and 
may  be  strengthened  with  tie-rods  and  ribs,  girders, 
expanded  metal,  &c.  The  ground-floor  slabs  are 
laid  upon  wall-footings,  and  the  lower  wall  sections 
have  ledges  that  carry  the  first-floor  slabs.  Con¬ 
crete  steps  are  fashioned  in  one  piece  with  a  side 
wall,  and  are  supported  by  a  rib  of  the  other  side 
wall.  The  flues  consist  of  fireclay  pipes  embedded 
in  the  concrete,  and  chimney-breasts  are  moulded 
in  one  piece  with  wall  slabs.  The  specification 
extends  to  a  mould  for  making  slabs  with  openings 
and  projections  for  windows,  doors,  and  so  on,  and 
for  the  openings  are  adopted  plates,  bars,  and 
tapered  cores  attached  to  sheet- metal  sides  which 
are  clamped  on  to  channel-iron  bars. 

6,183. — Jointing  for  Sanitary  and  Other 
Pipes  :  C.  Lewis. — A  chair,  having  annular  spaces 
and  made  of  cement,  fireclay,  concrete,  iron,  &c.,  is 
devised  for  carrying  the  spigot  end  and  the  socket 
end  of  two  pipes.  Cement  is  filled  in  one  of  the 
spaces  for  making  the  lower  portion  of  the  joint, 
whilst  the  upper  portion  is  made  by  attaching 
covers  to  the  top  having  a  section  similar  to  that 
of  the  chair  which  will  supply  a  firm  bedding  for 
the  pipes. 

6,199.— Structures  of  Iron  or  Steel  and 
Concrete  Combined  :  G.  E.  Clare. — The  corners 
of  the  building  are  strengthened  with  angle-ties ; 
corrugated  vertical  steel  plates  are  tenoned  to 
damp-proof  base  plates,  and  to  wooden  wall  plates  ; 
corrugated  and  tongued  plates  are  adopted  for  the 
windows,  door  sills,  and  lintels,  and  are  inserted 
through  slots  in  the  vertical  plates,  and  secured 
with  tapered  pins  ;  corrugated  plates,  tie-rods  (of 
which  the  lengths  are  adjusted  with  screwed 
sockets),  and  interlaced  wire  or  expanded  metal 
serve  to  strengthen  the  floors  and  walls.  Slotted 
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bolts  and  tapered  pins  fasten  the  centreing  planks 
or  sheet-metal  moulding  plates  to  one  another. 
Confer  also  No.  22,511,  of  1899. 

6  220.  —  Heads  of  Automatical  Fire-4 
Sprinklers  :  J.  C.  Merryweathcr  and  C.  J.  w. 
Jake  man. — The  inventors  make  a  strut  for  sustain] 
ing  the  valve,  which  is  composed  of  two  bell-crank,! 
portions  having  their  horizontal  ends  joined  and 
soldered  together  between  two  discs.  A  joint  is 
formed,  and  the  collapse  of  the  strut  is  facilitated 
when  the  solder  becomes  melted  by  heat,  by  means  - 
of  the  insertion  of  a  ball  between  the  two  bell-  j 
crank  extensions. 

6,223. — Ladder-sections  :  J.  Charman.—  Tha 
sections  can  be  extended  in  a  straight  line  by  means 
of  pivots  inserted  through  hinge-plates,  or  can  be 
jointed  together  so  as  to  form  a  trestle  or  step- 
ladder,  or  to  be  folded  for  transport,  by  means  of! 
hooks  set  to  engage  with  eyes.  One  plate  of  each 
pair  of  hinges  has  a  flange,  and  is  turned  around  the 
edge  of  one  side  of  a  section.  For  use  by  painters, 
window-cleaners,  and  other  workmen,  a  tapered 
strut,  pivoted  to  the  sides,  is  to  be  fastened  to  one 
of  the  rounds  with  hooks,  and  has  a  groove  to  take 
the  window  stile  or  rail,  &c.  which  keeps  the  ladder  1 
in  its  place. 

6,235-6.— Chimneys  and  their  Linings  :  A.  1 
Custodis. — Channels  that  communicate  with  the 
outer  air  and,  by  means  of  ducts,  with  the  flue  are 
provided  by  building  up  the  linings  in  sections  j 
that  repose  upon  interior  corbels.  For  building! 
round  chimneys  are  employed  blocks  which  have  I 
vertical  openings  and  are  laid  in  either  one  row,  or 
two  or  more  concentrical  rows,  in  accordance  with 
the  level  of  the  structure. 

(1,241.— A  Fireproof  Compound  for  Con-! 
structional  Work  of  Iron:  I.  Kosiowsky.—\ 
After  the  iron-work  has  been  coated  with  a 
solution  of  alum,  borax,  sodium  tungstate,  and 
ammonium,  magnesium,  and  ferrous  sulphates  in 
water,  it  is  treated  with  a  paste  made  up  of  a  , 
further  supply  of  that  coating  with  the  addition  : 
thereto  of  sodium,  silicate,  woodash,  chalk,  and  : 
asbestos. 

6,279.— Treatment  of  Sewage  :  J.  Merrill. -M 
The  How  of  sewage  in  bacteria  beds  is  regulated  by  1 
an  apparatus  which  includes  a  supply  channel 
directed  into  a  receiver,  and  having  an  orifice  for  the  1 
charging  of  the  tank.  When  the  tank  is  filled,  the  1 
orifice  will  be  automatically  shut  as  the  sewage  1 
continues  to  flow  into  a  container,  wherein  it  lifts  a  : 
float  which  is  joined  to  an  axially-mounted  vessel  so 
set  as  to  close  the  opening.  In  another  form  the  1 
float  itself  carries  the  closing  vessel.  By  these  1 
means  a  set  of  beds  may  be  filled  in  turn,  the  over¬ 
flow  from  the  tank  is  conveyed  into  a  receiver  and  so  : 
up  a  tube  into  a  tilting  bucket  which,  when  filled. will  . 
be  discharged.  As  the  sewage  escapes  through  a  i 
trap,  it  works  a  siphon,  and  so  empties  the  float  I 
chamber  of  the  adjoining  bed. 

60 1 2. — Flushing  Apparatus  :  H.  L.  Doulton. — 
The  chamber  of  a  rtgulator-valve  contains  a  double  t 
piston,  a  time-passage  communicates  from  the  t 
supply-pipe  to  the  upper  end  of  the  chamber  to  : 
which  a  pressure-relieving  valve  is  attached,  a  short  I 
cylinder  takes  the  lower  portion  of  the  piston.  . 
When  a  flush  is  required  the  pressure  over  the  c 
pistons  is  relieved  by  the  working  of  the  relief- 
valve.  The  rising  of  the  pistons  opens  the  Hushing  1 
valve,  which  will  then  be  shut  by  the  flow  of  watery 
to  the  top  of  the  chamber.  The  flush  may  be  t 
caused  to  exhaust  a  space  between  the  two  traps  of  I 
a  siphon  closet,  and  provision  is  made  for  an  after-  - 
flush. 

6,341.  —  Improvements  in  Piles  :  VereiniglAt 
Maschinen/abrik  Augsburg  unit  Afaschinenbaugcsetl-  l 
schaft  Ntirnberg  A.  G. — A  thin  tube  around  the  pile  t 
is  joined  firmly  to  an  intermediate  piece  which  at  1 
first  is  attached  with  light  pins  to  the  shoe  of  the  t 
pile.  When  the  tube  has  been  driven  home  an  t 
inner  iron  support  is  thrust  in  so  that  its  end  shall  1 
bear  against  the  shoe.  When  that  support  has  been  r1 
rammed  down  it  will  move  through  the  tube  with  I 
the  breaking  of  the  light  pins.  A  washer  on  the  i| 
flange  of  the  intervening  piece  prevents  water  from  1! 
entering  the  space  between  the  thin  tube  and  the  d 
iron  support,  and  beton  is  filled  into  the  space. 

6,382. — Water  Supply  in  Lavatories,  &c.  : 
J.  Buley. — The  inlets  of  the  hot  and  cold  water-  | 
supply  box  have  regulating  valves,  of  which  the  1) 
spindles  lie  upon  pivoted  levers,  cams  upon  a  cross-  3 
shaft  work  the  levers,  and  on  turning  the  shaft  one  <j 
obtains  a  supply  of  hot,  cold,  or  tepid  water.  In  a  , 
variant  form  a  single  cam  serves  tor  working  both  I; 
of  the  two  valve  stems. 

6,414. — An  Air  Inlet  Valve  for  Drains  and  i| 
SEWERS  :  E.  B.  A.  Barnetl  — The  inlet  of  a  valve  to  <1 
be  fitted  at  the  top  of  a  ventilating  shaft  for  a  drain  ij 
or  sewer  is  protected  with  an  inclined  grating,  and  1 
around  it  is  fishioned  a  channel  which  when  filled:! 
with  sand  and  glycerine  will  form  a  seal  for  a  1 
dished  disc  which  a  balance-weight  in  the  shape  of  a 
plate  maintains,  normally,  in  the  opened  position;; 
the  valve  will  be  closed,  however,  by  the  pressure 
of  any  back-draught  upon  the  plate  ;  a  forked  lever 
having  two  cups  tor  its  fulcrums,  carries  the  valve.  L| 

6,421.— A  Contrivance  for  Closet-traps  :>i 
H.  Smith. — The  invention  is  intended  for  a  systemrl 
wherein  several  basins  are  connected  to  one  and  the  1 
same  soil-pipe.  In  order  to  prevent  unsealing,  ant, 
air-chamber  is  formed  in  the  crown  of  the  trap. 

6,479.— A  Combined  Level  and  Bevel:  J.)\ 
Robb. — Two  blades  are  fitted  upon  the  rounded  end; 
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a  level,  to  the  sides  of  which  they  are  fastened 
th  wing-nuts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of 
:ir  being  turned  quite  round.  Linear  and  angular 
lies  may  be  graduated  upon  the  instrument,  and 
ews  provide  for  an  adjustment  of  the  spirit-level. 
5,481.— Sewerage-traps,  &c. :  J.  Butler  &  R. 
ml. —  In  order  to  obviate  a  back-flow  of  sewage, 

;  inventors  insert  a  pivoted  and  swinging  ball- 
lve  in  front  of  the  inlet  of  the  valve  and  against 
seating.  The  normal  current  impels  the  ball  to 
'ing  into  a  recess  in  the  casing,  but  the  valve  will 
ise  upon  its  seating  to  resist  any  back-flow. 
6,542.— Domestic  Water-Supply  :  J.  Riihlitig. 
The  inventor  seeks  to  provide  means  for  warming 
e  water-closets  or  other  rooms  of  a  house,  and 
r  preventing  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  in- 
or  service-pipes.  The  supply  pipe  is  fitted  with 
■o  branches,  whereof  one  is  laid  through  a  heater 
its  course  to  the  continuation  of  the  supply  pipe, 
id  is  in  communication  with  a  pipe  passing  into  a 
ik  within  the  heater  ;  thus  steam  can  be  con- 
lyed  into  a  coil  of  warming  pipes  in  any  other 
om.  An  arrangement  of  valves  enables  a  supply 
I  water,  either  directly  to  the  taps  or,  in  times  of 
lid  weather,  through  the  branch  inside  the  heater, 
safety-valve  and  a  level-indicator  are  fitted  on  to 
p  tank. 

6,570. — Hot  and  Cold  Water  Supply  (Domes- 
z)  :  T.  W.  Twyford. — In  order  to  render  impossible 
b  shutting  of  the  cold-supply  valve  before  that  of 
fe  other,  and  the  opening  of  the  hot  supply  valve 
jfore  that  of  the  other,  a  pinion,  in  gear  with  a  rack 
|  which  a  shield  is  mounted,  is  attached  to  the 
indie  of  the  cold-supply  valve,  the  shield,  which  is 
c  so  as  to  normally  shut  the  keyhole  of  the  hot- 
pply  valve,  will  be  removed  with  the  opening  of 
e  cold-supply  valve,  and  so  bring  the  hot-supply 
live  into  play  ;  one  cannot  shut  the  cold-supply 
(lve  until  the  other  valve  has  been  closed,  because 
Bpindle  will  have  been  lifted  into  the  travel  of  the 
leld  by  the  opening  of  the  hot-supply  valve. 


OME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

uly  8.— By  Hatch,  Waterman,  &  Son  (at 
Ashford). 

gh  Halden  Windmill,  house,  and  3  a.  1  r. 

23  P  i  f- .  * 

nterden.  Kent. — Two  freehold  cottages,  w.r. 


Snclosures  of  land,  69  a.  3  r.  36  p.,  f.  . . 

pkeere's  House  and  two  cottages  adjoining,  f. .. 

jkeere's  Field,  3  a.  3  r.  35  p.,  f.  . 

L'wo  freehold  residences . 

jodchurch,  Kent.— Cottage,  orchard,  and  o  a. 

or.  26  p.,  f. . 

July  12.— By  Fhnn  &  Co.  (at  Colchester), 
it  Mersea,  Essex. — The  Firs  farm,  108  a.  2  r. 

.34  P- 1  f-  . • . 

freehold  cottage  and  3  a.  2  r.  12  p . 

'pring  Field,  5  a.  3  r.  35  p.,  f.  . . 

barter’s  Field  and  cottage  adjoining,  6  a.  2  r. 

36  p.,  f. . 

By  F.  Pittis  &  Son  (at  Newport), 
oxall,  Isle  of  Wight.  —  Moncrieff  Farm, 

100  a.  3r.  2Qp.,f. . 

iVroxall  Cross  Farm,  370  a.  3  r.  13  p.,  f.  . 

Myrtle  Cottage  and  1  a.  3  r.  27  p.,  f. . 

7larence-ioad,  three  freehold  cottages . 

Vlanor-rd.,  Malmesbury  Cottages  (two),  f.  - 

iwchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. — Parsonage  Farm,  81  a. 

o  r.  35  p.,  f. . 

Sewell,  Barnes.  &  Brekbton  (at  Norwich), 
lharn  St.  Mary-the-Virgin,  Norfolk. — The 

Church  Farm,  174  a.  or.  17  p.,  f. . . 

Iham  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Norfolk. — Bassing- 

thwaite's  Farm,  130  a.  2  r.  29  p.,  f.  and  c . 

July  14.  — By  Bate  &  Co. 

John's  Wood. — Belgrave-rd.,  Belgrave  Lodge, 

u.t.  48  yrs. ,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  w.r.  65/.  . 

ddington.— 61,  Hall-pl.  (S),  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  7s.,  w.r.  54/.  12s . 

piling  Hill.— 30,  Golbourne-rd.  (S),  u.t.  fijyrs., 

g.r.  9/  ,  w.r.  65/. . . .  . 

By  A  llan  Booth. 

rlloway.  — 32,  Carleton-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 

iS''-,  P . 

.mden  Town.— 193,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 


Bench  Barn  Farm.  155  a.  o  r.  1  p.,  f.  . 

The  Leys  Farm,  164  a.  2  r.  26  p.,  f.  . 

Chilton  Field,  &c.,  19  a.  3  r.  29  p.,  f. . 

High-st.,  a  freehold  house  . . . ... 

High  st.,  three  residences  with  engineering 

premises  adjoining,  f.  . ► . 

Nethergate-st.,  Clare  House,  f.  . 

Bridewell-st.,  six  freehold  cottages . 

Little  Wrapping,  Suffolk.— Allotment  field,  4  a. 

2  r.  °  p.,  f. . 

Freehold  cottage  and  1  acre . 

By  P.  M.  Puckridge  (at  Swindon). 
Wootton  Bassett,  Wilts.— Lower  Greenhill  Farm, 

42  a.  3  r.  11  p.,  f.,  y.r.  220/.  . 

July  15.— By  Dav  id  Burnett  &  Co. 
Edmonton.  — 46,  Grosvenor-rd.  (S.),  f.,  y.r.  32/... 

By  Debenham,  Tewson  &  Co. 

City  of  London. — 178,  Upper  Thames-st.,  f. 

y-r-  I45^- . . . 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Ponder’s  End. — Hertford-rd.,  part  of  the  West- 

field  Estate,  16  a.  o  r.  32  p.,  f.,  p . 

Kensington. — North  End-rd.,  the  Clarence  Hotel, 

an  improved  rental  of  120/.,  for  63  yrs . 

Tottenham. — 200,  High-rd.,  f.,  p . 

By  Notley  &  Co. 

Pimlico.— 1a,  Hanover-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

e. r.  45/.  . 

By  F.  C.  Squire  &  Co. 

Sydenham. — 104,  Sydenham-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  36/ . 

106,  Sydenham-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  40/.  . 

io3  to  114  (even),  Sydenham-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  94/. 
Sydenham-rd.,  plot  of  building  land,  area 
28  poles,  with  stabling  and  erections  thereon, 

f. ,  y.r.  28! . 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Stoke  Newington.— 23,  Mildmay-gr.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

g. r.  7/.,  y.r.  34/ . . . 

Kilburn.— 89,  Carlton-vale  (S),  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

7I.,  y.r.  50/. . . . . . 

Brighton. — So,  Grand-parade,  f.,  y.r.  90/. . 

Hackney. — 12,  Lower  Clapton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  50/.  .._ 
Walthamstow. — Blackhorse-lane,  corner  plot  of 

building  land,  area  7,000  ft.,  f. . 

Blackhorse-lane,  freehold  cottage  andoa  1  r.  7  p., 

y.r.  30  /.  . . . 

By  Surridge  &  Son  (at  Ipswich). 
Haughley,  Suffolk.— The  Mere  Farm,  129  a.  3  r. 

1  p.,  f.,  y.r.  no/.  . 

By  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Poole  (at  Newtown). 
Newtown,  Montgomery. — Black  Hall  Farm,  158  a. 
.  f. 


r.  27  p. 


Cil  Haul  Villa,  two  cottages  and 

Caehillin  Farm,  142  a.  2  r.  21  p.,  t . 

The  Dingle  Cottage  and  3  a.  1  r.  23  p.,  f. . 

Llandinam,  Montgomery. — The  Moat  Farm,  236  a. 


•.  f... 


•  25  P-, 


•.  61.  5s.,  p.  . 


By  Buckland  &  Sons. 
ough,  Bucks. — Baih-rd.,  freehold  building  land, 

12  a.,  p . 

iinmeld,  Berks. — Box  Farm,  29  a.  1  r.  33  p.,  f. 

i  (in  lots) . 

jimiham  Royal,  Bucks.  —  High-rd.,  freehold 

I  building  site,  6  a . 

By  H.  J.  Cheffins. 

nton. — Cambs. — Five  acres  enclosure,  5  a.  2  r. 

3  P-i  f-  . 

;  <  Two  plots  of  grass  land,  x  a.  1  r.  30  p.,  f.  . 

m  Three  freehold  fields,  4  a.  1  r.  6  p . . 

I  By  Fisher,  Stanhope  &  Drak; 


oke  Newington. — 119,  Lordship-rd., 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  75/.  . 

By  King  &  Chasemore. 
whurst,  Surrey.— Mascall's  Farm, 


72i 


1  P-.  f-  • 


37  i 


orsliam,  Sussex. — Lanaway's  Cottages  (two) 

and  6  a.  2  r.  25  p.,  f.  . 

ujbourne,  Sussex. — Furlongs  homestead  and 

9  a.  1  r.  3  p.t  I.  . . 

Freehold  cottage  residence,  y.r.  15/.  . 

ByT.  W.  Offin. 

ittsbury,  Essex.  —  Pond  Mead,  5  a.  o  r.  8  p.,  f. . . 
:eat  Burstead,  Essex. — Two  enclosures,  5  a. 


'•  3«  p.,,  f- 


By  Weatherall  &  Green. 
nsbury.— 21  to  31  (odd),  Earl-st.,  area  4,900  ft., 

f.,  y.r.  256/.  . 

By  Messrs.  Balls  (at  Clare), 
are,  Suffolk.— Church  Farm,  in  a.  3  r.  10  p.,  f. 


.  28/.,  p. . 


128/.  . 


f.. 


Little  Waterham  Farm,  44  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  f. . 
Enclosure  of  arable  land,  13  a.  1  r.  34  p.,  f. 
Milsted,  Kent. — Rectory  Cottage  and  1 1  a. 
25  p.,  f.,  y.r.  22/.  . 


Sittingbourne,  Kent.— Bell-road,  Glover’s  House 

and  6  a.  or.  6  p.,  f.,  p . . . . . 

High-street,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  25/.,  reversion  in  9  yrs. 
By  P.  M.  Puckridge  (at  Bath). 

Wellow,  &c.,  Somerset. — The  Hassage  Estate, 


332  a 


2  p.,  f. .  4.500 


Townsend  Enclosure,  4  a.  2  r.  ,  .  . 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons' 
Hall  Tavern). 

Commercial-road  East. — Nos.  416,  418,  and  420, 
also  49,  Havering-street,  u.t.  20$  yrs.,  g.r. 

30/.,  y.r.  187/.  xos . 

By  Hussey  &  Son  (at  Holsworthy). 

Black  Torrington,  Devon.  —  Lana  and  Forda 
Farm  and  Garlands  Moor,  419  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f. 
Six  cottages,  also  coach-house  and  stable,  f. . . . . 

By  Shinter  &  Winter  (at  Yalton). 

Wrington.  Somerset. — Nutscale,  otherwise  Cow¬ 
slip  House,  and  8  a.  3  r.  18  p.,  f. . 

Paradise  Farm,  121  a.  1  r.  39  p.,  f. . 

Hailstones  Farm,  131  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  f.  . 

Corner  Pool  Cottages  (four)  and  1  a.  o  r.  4  p., 

f . . . 

By  Sewell,  Barnes,  &  Brereton  (at 
Harleston). 

Weybread,  &c.,  Suffolk. — Leftley's  Farm,  100  a. 
3  r.  38  p.,  f. . . . 

Weybread,  Suffolk.— Impropriate  tithe  rent  charge 


Llanwnog,  Montgomery. — Gilfach  Farm, 

1  r-  IS  P-.  f- . 

Oerffrwydd  Farm,  179  a. 

Bryncutfa  Hill  land,  19  a  _  .  . 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

Stamford  Hill. — Seven  Sisters-rd.,  the  Woodbury 
Hotel,  u.t.  S5J  yrs.,  g.r.  108/.  8s.,  with  good¬ 
will . 

City  of  London. — Old  Change,  the  Crown  and 
Sceptre  p.-h.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  y.r.  140/.,  with 

goodwill  . 

By  Buckland  &  Sons  (at  Slough). 
Langley,  Bucks. — Windsor-rd.,  &c.,  the 

Building  Estate,  32  a.  2  r.  24  p.,  f.  . 

Farnham  Royal,  Bucks. — Beaconsfield-rd.,  &c., 

two  plots  of  land,  f.  . 

July  16.— By  H.  Donaldson  &  Son. 
Dalston. — 58,  Queen’s-road,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

e.r.  42/.  . . . 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

Lambeth. — 20  and  22,  Vauxhall-walk,  u.t.  19  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  w.r.  83/.,  4s . 

Battersea.— 40  and  42,  Wye-street,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  1 os. ,  w.r.  s9/.  16s . 

44,  Wye-street,  f.,  w-r.  29/.  18s . 

By  W.  Hallett  &  Co. 

Notting  Hill.— 82,  Bevington-road,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  42/. . 

80,  Golbourne-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  45/. 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Whitechapel-road. — No.  249  (building  site),  u.t. 

270  years,  g.r.  is.,p . 

Leyton. — 12,  Station-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  6l.,  e.r. 

35^ . 

Forest  Gate. — 179,  Earlham-grove,  f.,  e.r.  65Z . 

By  Mui.lett,  Booker,  &  Co. 

Hyde  Park. — 28,  Cambridge-square,  u.t.  33A  yrs., 


By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Euston-rd. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Diana-pl.,  f.,  y.r.  98/.  .. 
Holloway.— 38,  Grove-rd.  (S),  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  y.r.  40/. . 

Finsbury  Park.  — 16  and  18,  Osborne-grove,  u.t. 

64i  yrs-.  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r.  64/. . 

By  Sedgwick,  Son,  &  Weall. 
Eastcote,  Middlesex.— Field  End  House  and  91  a. 

or.  24  p,,  f.,  p . 

Field  End-rd.,  Freehold-cot.,  w.r.  Cl.  ios . 

1  to  8,  Field  End-villas,  f.,  y.r.  176/.  . 

By  Humbert  &  Flint. 

Leysdown,  Isle  of  Sheppey. — Vicarial  Redeemed 

Land  Tax  of  6/.  8s . 

Whitfield,  Kent. — Archer’s  Court  Estate,  161  a. 

2  r.  35  p.,  f. . 

A  freehold  building  estate,  66  a.  3  r.  22  p . 

Enclosures  of  land,  4  a.  o  r.  14  p.,  f.  . 

Parsonage  Farm,  43  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f.  . 

Church  Farm,  66  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  f. . 

Ickham,  Kent.  —  Bay  House  and  1  a.  1  r.  37  p.,  f., 

y-r.  35^-  . 

Bay  Lands  Hop  Garden,  21  a.  o  r.  31  p.,  f.  .... 
Bramlin-rd.,  2  cottages  and  o  a.  ir.  5  p.,  f., 


Herne  Bay,  Kent.— Broomfield,  2  cottages  and 

o  a.  o  r.  38  p.,  f.,  y.r.  14/.  . . . . . . 

Herne,  Kent. — Little  Ruckinge  Grove,  &c.,  en¬ 
closures,  107  a.  2  r.  21  p„  f.  . 

Hernhill,  Kent.— Waterham  Farm,  128a.  2T.  24 p., 


of  21/. 


Wilby,  Suffolk.— Prospect  Farm,  1 


July  17. — By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Penge. — 13,  Beckenham-rd.  (S),  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.,  e.r.  60/ . 

By  Eldridge,  Sons,  &  Co. 

Penge. — Croydon-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  20/.,  reversion  in  95 


By  E.  W.  Harris. 

Beckenham. — 17,  Barnmede-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  y.r.  52/.  . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Stratford. — 4  and  6,  Earl-st.,  f.,  w.r.  57/.  4s . 

Wanstead. — 1  to  6,  East’s-cottages,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  98/.  16s . 

Forest  Gate. — 61  to  67  (odd),  Tower  Hamlets-rd., 

u.t.  57J  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  81/.  18s . 

Plaistow. — :o  and  n,  Alma-terrace,  u.t.  65  iyrs., 

_  •  5<?-.  w.r.  32/.  ios . 

Hackney. — 18,  Gore-rd.,  u.t.  51^  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y-r-  65t-  : . . . 

Ilford. — 23,  Ricbmond-rd. ,  u.t.  991  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

e.r.  42/. . 

83,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  991  yrs.,  g.r.  .,/.  4s.,  y.r. 

24^  .  . . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Hampstead. — Lambolle-rd.,  i.g.  rents  50/.,  u.t.  61 


yrs.,  e.r 


Muswell  Hill.— Palace  Terrace,  f.g.r.s  30/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  81  yrs . 

Canonbury. — 21,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 

Caledonian-rd.— Nos.  165  and  167  (S),  u.t.  38  yrs., 

g.r.  50Z.,  y.r.  160/ . 

No.  189  (S),  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  25/..  y  r.  80I . 

Fulham.— 274,  276,  and  278,  North  End-rd.  (S), 


8  and  io,  Coomer-rd.,  f. ,  w.r.  67/.  12s . 

By  Inman  Sharp,  Harrington,  &  Roberts. 

Chelsea.  — 14,  Walpole-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  1  /., 

Y r.651. . 

3,  Markham-sq.,  u.t.  2c^yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ios.,  y.r. 

55^- . . . 

By  Alfred  Squire. 

Holloway. — 32a  and  32b,  Eden-grove,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  158/.  18s . 

8,  Grove-st. ;  also  the  Norfolk  Arms  b.-h.,  ad¬ 
joining,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  55/. . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Lambeth. — 140  and  142,  Lambeth-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  72/. 

152,  Lambeth-rd.,  f.,  q.r.  60/.  . 

174,  Lambeth-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  52/.  ios . 

58  and  59,  York-st.,  f. ,  y.r.  90/. . 

York-st.,  f.g.r.  10 /.,  reversion  in  52  yrs . 

66,  York-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs  ,  g.r.  6/.  ios.,  q.r.  45/. .. 

Clapham  Common. —  61,  The  Chase,  u.t.  66J  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  50/.  . . 

Wood  Green. — 3,  Granville-rd.,  e.r.  30/.  ;  also 
corner  plot  of  land  in  rear,  f. . 

Croydon. — 13  to  23,  Union-st.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 
52/.  ios.,’  w.r.  193/.  14s . 

Bloomsbury. — 21,  Mecklenburgh-sq.,  u.t.  7  yrs., 

g.r.  7 Z.  7s.,  y.r.  115/. . 

By  Henry  Manley  &  Sons  (at  Crewe). 

Nantwich,  Cheshire.— The  Brine  Baths  Hotel, 
Brine  Baths,  and  Shrewbridge  Hall  Farm, 

68  a.  2  r.  33  p.,  f.  . 

Wellington-rd.,  freehold  stables,  coach-house, 

and  land,  area  1,977  yds . 

By  Castle,  Son,  &  Booth  (at  Banbury). 

Greatworth,  &c.,  Northants. — The  Greatworlh 

Hall  Estate,  289  a.  3  r.  15  p.,  f.  . 

July  18. — By  R.  A.  Enright. 

Anerley.— 127  to  141  (odd),  Croydon-rd.,  u.t. 

95  ys.,  g.r.  74/.,  e.r.  400/ . 

ByJ.  H.  Mhllenfield. 

Weybridge,  Surrey.  —  Dorchester  -  rd..  Norfolk 

House,  f.,  y.r.  42/.  . 

By  Scobell  &  Lake. 

Chertsey,  Surrey.— Guildlord-st.,  Burwood  House 

and  4  a.  o  r.  29  p.,  f.,  y.r.  114/. . 

84  and  86,  Guildford-st.  (S),  f.,  w.r.  32/.  ios.  .. 
By  Turtle  &  Appleton. 

Wandsworth.  —  25,  Bolingbroke-grove,  f.,  e.r. 

no/.  . . . . . . 

By  Fred  Varley  &  Sons. 

Finsbury  Park. — 142,  Tollington-pk.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 
g.r.  2/.  2S.,  e.r.  70/.  . 

Highbury. — 34,  Sotheby-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/.  ios.,  e.r.  60/. . 


By  Windrum  &  Cleave 
Bow. — 43  to  69  (odd),  Sherwood-st.,  1 

g.r.  44/.  ios.  2d.,  w.r.  413/.  8s - 

Limehouse.— 11,  13,  13a,  15  and  17,  Beccles-st 

f. ,  w.r.  68/.  18s . . 

Poplar.— 1 11,  St.  Leonard’s-rd.  (S),  u.t.  37  yrs 

g. r.  2/.  ios. ,  y.r.  36/ . 

287  and  289,  Manchester-rd.,  u.t.  48^  yrs.,  g.i 

10/.,  w.r.  17 /.  4s . 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar. — 1  and  3,  Portree-st.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  e. 
8/.  ios.,  w.r.  62/.  8s . 


1,500 

3,610 

7*5 

2,280 

250 

675 

565 
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Barking.— 119  and  iai,  Fanshawe-av.,  f.,  w.r.  ^ 

Ramsgate,'  Kent.’  —  Margate  -  rd.,  Summerhiil 

(Ramsgate  College)  and  2  acres,  f.,  e.r.  too/.  2,125 
Enfield  Highway.— Ordnance-rd.,  corner  plot  of 

land,  . . .  . .  4°o 

By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw. 

Caterham,  Surrey.— Tupwood-lane,  Liskeard,  and 

2  a.  a  r.  26  p.,  f.,  p . .  3.0°° 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
unproved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  , 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.  tor 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  26. 


Architectural  Association.— Fourth  summer  visit,  to 
view  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Francis,  Booking 
Bridge,  Essex,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


*  *  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 


should*  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 

information.  _  _  „ 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d.  . 

1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1 

Facing  Stocks  .....  2 

Shippers  .  2 

Flettons .  1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . .  1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . .  4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13 

Headers  .  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers..  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
G  lazed  S  t  re  tchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers..  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  is 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . _. .  14 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed.. 


at  railway  depot. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

SLATES. 

.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20x10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green.. . .  13  10  o  per  10c 
16  X  8  „  „  7  10  o  , 

20  x  10  permanent  green  10  10  o  , 

16X8  „  600  , 


TILES. 


.  d. 


6  per  1,000,  i 
j  7  per  doz. 

.  48  6  per  1,000 
.  4  o  per  doz. 


Best  plain  red  roohug  tiles.. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. . . 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. . 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  c 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  ....  60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  - - -  3  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes) .  50  9  per  1,000 

Hip  tiles  . . .. .  4  1  pet  doz. 

Valley  tiles..  38  ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in.. .. .  14  so  o  16  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . 13  10  °  JS  ° 

Battens:  best  2j  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  ~ 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  -. 


Deals  :  seconds . . 

Battens :  seconds  . . . . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in 
•  in  by  4$  in.  and  2  in  by  5  ii 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  by  ij  in.  by  ii  in . 


o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
o  less  thanbest 


Jin. 


Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . .  41°  0  5  o  o 

Seconds  . . .  4  5  0  4  IO  ° 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ..  —  3  12  6  3  15  0 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  o  3  o  o 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  300  3  10  o 


Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  32 

3  in.  by  9  in . ._•  •  20 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  161 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  18 

3  in.  by  9  in,  16  1 
Battens,  2I  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . •  1 4 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  1 1  1 
Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  nip.  .  2° 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  m.  . .  - .  17 

Battens . vy  13 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


less  than  best. 


1,  delivered. 


Thames  and  Pit'Sand  .  7  3  P«  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . — .  6  c 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . . . 31  1 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  «.  _ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


in.  by  9  ii 


Do.  3  ii 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


by 


in.  by  9  ii 


Ancaster  in  blocks 

Bath  „  ....  1  7  ii 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks  ....  1  6  „ 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks.  .24  ,, 

RedCorsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  3  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  24  , , 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10  „ 

,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

1  11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


fi  1(  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto. . 

’’  „  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depcit. 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


9i  »  >> 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depSt 


7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 


Do.  3 

Battens . 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14 
11  11  11  3  by  9  in*  13 

Battens .  11 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13 
,,  11  ••  3  in.  by  9  in.  12 

,,  „  ,,  battens .  9 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . -*  o 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  2 

Oddments  . . . .  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  o 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  .  ° 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o 

Jin.  do.  do.  ....  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  °  0  S 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  1  ‘ 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . - .  0  °  ,c 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  o  c 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube.. .  °  3  ‘ 

Prepared  Flooring— 

'  1.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 
shot .  o  13 

1.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  013 

2.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0  15 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . . . .  o  11 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . -  •  •  o  1 1 

J  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . .  °  x3 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7 


SLATES. 
£  s.  d. 

best  blue  Bangor.. 


20  x 

,,  best  seconds  ,, 

16  X  8  best  ,, 

20X10  best  blue  Portma- 


o  opet  1000  of  iaooatry.dep 


16  X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  6  5  1 


7l 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued, ). 

METALS. 


Per  ton,  ii 
£  s.  d. 


Iron — 

Common  Bars . .  .  _ 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8: 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  ..  10  10  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars . .  900  9  : 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5°  9  : 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  1600 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 
Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

„  11  to  24  g .  it  o  o 

„  „  t0  26g . 12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi- 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  t0  20g .  12  15  o 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o 

„  1,  26  g .  14  5  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o 

1,  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  - 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.  - 
Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g. 
„  11  22  g.  and  24  g. 


18 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  2< 


and  thicker  . .  12  o  o 
„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  o 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  ° 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up. 

Pipe  in  coils  . . . 

Soil  Pipe . 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne .  ton 

Silesian  . - . . 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb 

Thin  . . 

Copper  nails . ,, 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet . .  . .  , , 

Thin  . 

Tin— English  Ingots . , 

Solder — Plumbers’  ......  ,, 

Tinmen's . . 

Blowpipe  . . .  11 


Per  ton  ii 
£  s.  d. 


London. 
£ 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds' .  2Jd.  pe 

,,  fourths  .  2d. 

21  oz.  thirds .  3i^- 

,,  fourths ....  . .  3th 

26  oz.  thirds . 4id* 

„  fourths  .  3'2<L 

32  oz.  thirds .  sid* 

,,  fourths  .  4Jd- 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . .  3d. 

„  21  „ .  4<i. 

J  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate . 

A  „  ..  . 

i  ..  ..  ..  . 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  ffipes  or  bairels  ..] 

Boiled  ,7  „  in  pipes  or  barrels  . . 

in  drums  . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . . — 

,,  in  drums  . . . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead 

Red  Lead,  Dry . . 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . — . 


.  ‘Id. 
.  2jd. 
•  2$d. 


Stockholm  Tar . per  barrel 

VARNISHES,  &c. 


Fine  Elastic  Copa  Varnish  for  outside  work  .. 
Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work . 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 


Per_galloil 


Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work . 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work . . 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  .. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  yarnish  . .  - . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . — . 

Best  Black  Japan . . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . -  •  •  •  •  — - 

Brunswick  Black  . . . 

Berlin  Black . 


iji. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  75° 

Compound  Girders  ,,  n  _  8  2  6  9  S  ° 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  . 

Flitch  Plates  . . . 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchionsf 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 


7  17 


8  15 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  &  w.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 
NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  lettetjl 


,  of  course,  with  t  1 


and  papers  read  at  meetings 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  comi 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  itec 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NO 
DESIRED.  .  . 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  a 
giving  addresses.  _  _  .  ajjl 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article: 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  wnttir 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsa  - 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of 
type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artir  ; 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  :  thn 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  bususj 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  1  j 
not  to  the  Editor. 


July  26,  1902.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.  ] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERGELE  (N.  Wales). — For  the  erection  of  stables, 
coachhouse.  &c.,  Tan-y-Bryn,  for  Colonel  J.  E.  Mellor. 
Messrs.  J.  Eaton,  Sons,  &  Cfntrell,  architects,  Stamford- 
street,  Ashton-under-Lyne 

Albert  Emmett,  Dukinfield,  Cheshire*....  £ 2,220 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.  —  For  the  erection  of  five 
shops  and  temperance  hotel,  for  Mr.  W.  Trussell,  Burton- 
on-Trent.  Mr.  F.  S.  Antlifi',  architect,  Draycott,  Derby. 
Quantities  by  architect : — 

%  ickers& Son. .. .,£3.007  o  I  H.  Vernon  . £3,739  o 

W.  Moss .  3,853  o  Lowe  &  Son,  Bur- 

E.  Orton .  3,823  o  ton-on-Trentt . .  3,604  o 

A.  Faulks  .  3,745  10  | 


AXBRIDGE  (Somerset). — For  additions  to  National 
Schools,  for  the  Managers.  Mr.  C.  Brown,  architect, 
Wells,  Somerset  :— 

C.  Addicott  . £320 


LLANDRINDOD  WELLS. — For  the  erection  of  «» 
vicarage  house,  Llanbedr,  Radnorshire,  for  Rev.  J.  T. 

Mr.R.Wellings  Thomas,  architect,  Llandrin¬ 
dod  Wells.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :  — 

R.  E.  Davies - £1,420  o  I  D.  Meredith  _ £r,o4o 

*,379  *8  E.  M.  Davies, 

I  Talgarth*  ....  987 


J.  C.  Evai 


LON  DON.— For  two  houses  on  the  site  of  the  old  Vale 
of  Health  Tavern,  Vale  of  Health,  Hampstead  Heath. 
Mes-rs.  Lowe  &  Goldschmidt,  Heath-street,  Hampstead, 
and  A.  W.  Hudson,  87,  Finsbury-pavement,  London, 
E.C.,  architects: — 

J- &  W.  T.  Inkpen.62,199  o  I  Dabbs  &  Son _ .£1,480 

f-  J-  King .  1.936  10  A.  Collins  .  1,175 

Sheffield  Bros.  . .  1,797  0  I 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  shop  and  premises.  No. 
tro,  Broughton-road,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Bocock. 
Messrs.  Blangy  &  Van  Baars,  architects,  12,  Southampton- 
buildings,  W.C. : — 

Leslie  &  Co . £2,860  I  Adamson  &  Sons....  £2,200 

3,700  |  F.  W.  Green  .  2)283 

1,486  Syme  &  Duncan*  . .  2,250 

1,418  |  Turtle  &  Appleton.. 


Langdale  &  Hallett . 
Stimpson  &  Co.  . 
Lole  6t  Lightfoot 


BODMIN. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  business  pre¬ 
mises,  for  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Son.  Mr.  W.  J.  Jenkins, 
architect,  Bodmin 

Buscombe  Bros.  £r,i32  1  Ham  Bros. ,  Bodmin*.  .£974 
Brown  &  Son  .  1,049  I 


LONDON.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  house,  stables,  and 
-pyiiTg',OUt  Sarden  ‘n  Frognal-lane,  Hampstead,  for  Mr. 
1.  Blake  Frost.  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Driver,  architects,  < 
Blomfield-  road,  Maida-vale.  Quantities  by  Mr.  M; 
Clarke,  4,  Queen’s-square  : — 

House.  Stables.  Garden. 


Miskin  &  Sons  .. 


BUTLER’S  CROSS.— For  the  erection  of  the  Elles- 
borough  Parish  Hall.  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Driver,  archi¬ 
tects,  53,  Blomfield-road,  Maida-vale  : — 


Webster  & 

Cannon  ....£1,060  o 

G.  Darlington  918  o 

H.  J.  Wright..  859  16 


I  G.  Parsons  ....  £795  o 
VV.  Morton  ....  63s  o 
Senior  &  Clarke, 

|  Wendover*  . .  €60  16 


CARDIFF.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  offices, 
Charles-street,  Cardiff.  Messrs.  Veall  &  Sant,  archi¬ 
tects  :  — 


Lattey  &  Co0 

Ltd . £r,oo7  1 

Thomas  &  Co.  997 

D.  W.  Davies  971 

Beames  & 
Nephew....  945 
G.  Griffiths  ..  945 


Allan  &  Son  ..  £912 

F.  Small  .  898 

Knox  &  Wells..  883 
Shepton  &  Son  875 
1 .  Thomas  ....  865 
Melhuish  Bros.  850 
Symonds&Co.*  845 


I  CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  a  church,  Barry  Island. 
!  Messrs.  Habershon.  Fawckner,  &  Groves,  architects,  14, 
!  Pearl-street,  Cardiff : — 


Simpson  &  Son . 
G.  &  1.  Waterma 
Holloway  Bros. . 


Whitehead  &  Co., 

Ltd . 

W.  Tout . 

Wallis  &  Sons, 
Maidstone*  . . 


£6,ig6£o  £1,384 

O 

7,810  0 

1,328 

O 

0 

8,207  0 

5,825  0 

i>3‘6 

O 

983 

0 

8,124  0 

5.721  0 

Il3oo 

O 

J,°75 

0 

8,096  0 

5,604  0 

1,300 

O 

i,r3i 

0 

5,644  0 

1,290 

O 

1,045 

0 

5,56o  0 

1,280 

1,120 

5.589  0 

1,212 

° 

1,040 

0 

7,841  0 

5,450  0 

1,250 

O 

1,100 

0 

7,800  0 

5.293  x5 

1,203 

12 

1,058 

4 

7,552  11 

5,180  0 

1,120 

° 

948 

0 

7,248  0 

LONDON. — For  the  manufacture,  delivery,  and  erec 
tion  of  four  32  in.  and  four  23-in.  centrifugal  pumps, 
hydraulic  accumulator,  and  all  accessories  complete,  at  the 
new  pumping-station  in  Lots-road,  Chelsea,  for  the  London 
County  Council : — 

Tangyes,  Ltd . £7,380  I  John  Cochrane  ....  ,£6,650 

Drysdale  &  Co .  7.170  Gwynne&  Co .  6,580 

J.  &  H.  G wynne,  Easton  &  Co.,  Ltd.*  6,545 

Ltd .  6,887  I 


,  G.  Hallet  ....£1, 
D.  W.  Davies  .  1 , 
J.  W.  Davies.,  j ,. 
:  Geo.  Haywood  r ,< 
T.  J.Martyn..  1,1 

C.  Rendell _  i,< 

J.  Jenkins  ....  i,< 

D.  Hopkins  . .  < 

Gibby  &  Cleake, 

Barry* .  ; 


Front 
Wall. 
£45  10  o 


Back 

Boundary. 
•  £83  5  c 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  additions  ; 
abattoirs,  Cycle-street,  for  the  Corporation. 
Harpur,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff  : — 

Williams  &  I  G.  Griffiths _ £ 

Hoare . £395  5  9  Knox  &  Wells  .. 

D.  W.  Davies  ..  392  o  o  I  F.  Small* . 

[All  of  Cardiff.  1 


HALLIFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a  small  bungalow 
on  the  river  side,  Halliford,  for  Mr.  James  Parker  Ayres. 
Mr.  H.  Fuller-Clark,  architect,  30,  John-street,  Bedford- 

Simpson  &  Co.,  Walton-on-Thames*  . £245 


LONDON.— For  heating  works  at  No.  19,  Charing 
Cross-road,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

&  Co . £230  o  I  Wontner  Smith  & 

G.  &  E.  Bradley  170  10  |  Co.* . £IQ7 

Comyn,  Ching,  & 


Co. 


i37  1 


LONDON.— Scavenging,  &c.,  at  Blackwall  Tunnel, 
for  the  London  County  Council : — 

J.  Toms  &  Son*  . £240 


LONDON.— For  the  reconstruction  of  Beckenham-Iane 
Bridge  over  the  river  Ravensbourne,  near  the  junction  of 
Beckenham-lane  and  Bromley-road,  for  the  London  County 
Council : —  3 

Fasey  &  Son.  .£1,250  4  3  I  Kavanagh  & 


Co.* 


HENGOED  (Cardiff,  Wales). — For  the  erection  of 
twenty  houses,  for  the  Building  Club.  Mr.  P.  Vivian 
Jones,  architect,  Hengoed,  via  Cardiff  :— 

F.  F.  Howells . £3.99°  I  J-  H.  James,  13,  Kin- 

Davies  &  Co .  3i92o  coaig-street,  Car- 

D.  Williams .  3,900  |  diff  *  . £3,800 


HINCKLEY  (Leicestershire).  — For  Board  Schools. 
Messrs.  R.  J.  &  J..  Goodacre,  architects,  Leicester  : — 
Hall  &  Son,  Hinckley . £6.165 


LITTLEPORT  (Cambs.)— For  the  erection  of  a  ceme¬ 
tery  chapel  for  the  Parish  Council.  Mr.  H.  G.  Martin 
surveyor,  Littleport,  Ely  :  — 

Scales  &  Robins  ..  £395  o  1  T.  H.  Summerlee..  £286  10 

- .  357  10  Drake  S:  Lofts, 

J.  W.  Collens  -  320  o  Littleport* .  260  o 

I  homas  Purdy  ....  298  o  | 


LONDON.— For  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical  trac¬ 
tion,  of  the  tramways  between  (a)  Camberwell  Green  and 
near  \  auxball  Bridge  :  (/.)  St.  George  s-circus  and  the 
junction  of  Kenning  ton-road  with  Westminster  Bridge- 
road  ;  and  (c)  Kennington  Park-road  and  Brixton-road 
-capital  expenditure,  73,8oo4-for  the  London  County 
Council : —  1 

White  &  Co.,  at  prices  based  upon  those  in  their 
existing  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Westminster  to  Tooting,  &c.,  lines. 


LONDON.  For  two  new  steel  cables  for  the  Streatham 

cable  tramways,  for  the  London  County  Council  : _ 

30,000  Feet  Cable. 

L-  H;  &  G.  Haggie  . £924  Q  . 

Dennis  &  Co .  g7g  g  Q 

Latch  &  Ratchelor,  Ltd . [  g7Q  0  „ 

Brown  &  Co.  (Bankhall),  Ltd . .  .  800  o  o 

Bullivant  &  Co.,  Ltd .  78o  Q  „ 

Wilkins  &  Co .  683  - 

Ncwall  &  Son,  Ltd.* .  ggg  0  Q 

9,400  Feet  Cable. 

J.  &  E.  Wright,  Ltd .  „  _ 

D.  H.  &  G.  Haggie  .  200  ,  ° 

Allan,  Whyte,  &  Co .  2g2  2  0 

Dennis  &  Co . 27g  0  Q 

Hartlepool  Ropery  Co.,  Ltd .  268  o  o 

W.  D.  Houghton  .  o-g  ,  n 

Bullivant  &  Co.,  Ltd .  2,-  0  0 

Latch  &  Batchelor,  Ltd .  227  ,n  n 

W.  G.  Glover  . 22'  °  ° 

Brown  &  Co.  (Bankhall),  Ltd .  22o  o  n 

Wilkins  &  Co .  °  °  °6 

Newall  &  Son,  Ltd.* . £2cg  £  0 

Deep-lane. 


LONDON.— For  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical  trac¬ 
tion,  of  the  Tramways  between  Westminster  and  Tooting  , 
Kc.  (laying  of  stoneware  ducts  for  electric  cables),  for  the 
London  County  Council  : — 

Mowlem  &  Co.  £7,457 
Kavanagh  & 

Co .  7,248 

White  &  Co.  6,999  1 


I  Clift  Ford _ £6,829 

R«  id  Bros.  ..  6,693 
J.  A.  Ewart, 

I  Paddington*  6,173 


ca^fhri?' ?,N;UHrii.a,te'3ti0n‘.0f  “d  addi"°"S  10  !be 
car  sheds  at  the  Balham  depot  (reconstruction  of  Tooting 

Sm'dl5’--1”  d'C,Mcal  lractl°">,  for  Hie  London  Count? 


Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

J.  McManus . 

Roberts  &  Co.,  Redhill* 


. £2,763  o 

.  2,400  14 


,frection  ,of  dwellings  on  the 


LONDON- Fo.  ....  ™.OI1 
Preston  s-road  and  Norfolk-street  sites,  Poplar  for  1 

persons,  for  the  London  County  Council : _  ’ 

For  all  six 


Barker  &  Co . 

Holloway  Bros . 

Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co. 
Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood  (informal)  . . 
F.  &  H..F.  Higgs  .. 
B.  E.  Nightingale  . . 

Stimpson  &  Co . 

F.  &  T.  Thome* _ 


£ 

*7,470 

17.394 

17,25o 

16,892 

15,807 

15,078 

x4>959 


blocks  a 
reduction  of 
nil. 


3i  per  cent. 


MAIDENHEAD.— For  the  erection  of  a  riverside 
pl  a  on  the  Fishery  Estate,  for  Mr.  F.  H.  Grove.  Messrs 
Palgrave  &  Co.,  architects,  Westminster  :- 
Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Andrew's-hill, 


Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.* 


--  £i,6co 


01dLTraffRd  F^ORP"-Forrthe  erection  of  public  baths, 

M?  Ern^td  WnnHhn6  Stre,f0£d  Urban  Dis,rict  Council. 
Mr.  Lrnest  Woodhouse,  architect,  88,  Mosley-street, 


Manchester  : — 

Robt.  Holland  £9,465  1 
P.  Hodkinson  9,000 
Johnson  &  Co.  8.860 
J.  Ramsbottom  8,796 
Brown  &  Son  8,789 
G.  A.  Pillatt. .  8,760 
Young,  Sinker, 

&  Young  ..  8,539 

-  &  W.  Mea- 

Wm.  Shaw  .. 

J.  &  D.  Blunn, 

Ltd . 

Peters  &  Sons 


8>3°5 

8,255 


S,2o8  1 
8,083 


S.  Warburton  £8,076 
J-  Bland  ....8)032 
Southern  & 

Sons  .  8,015 

Wm.  Healey  8, coo 
H.  Matthews  7,00s 

R.  Carlyle -  7,744 

Bullivant  &  4 

Sons  .  7,695 

Burgess  &  Galt  7,570 
Wm.  Thorpe, 

Old  Trafford, 
Manchester*  7,448  . 


ROCHFORD  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a  laundry 
Sr  r  v(orkhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  Greenhaleh 

G  ?0GbwJiphatrChlrCtS,f  w“,hi?nd'  <-,aantities  by  Mr. 

p  W  .  Wnght>  3>  Great  Winchester-street,  London  :— 

o  P  e^i . £2,333  J-  Baud . £2,iqo 

S-  E.-  M<«s  .  2.3,6  W.  E.  Dowey  .... . .  2  £ 

Davis  &  Leaney  ....  2,229  F.  &  E.  Davey,  7 

3tter .  2>ai3  I  Southend* . .  3,o85 


MLHr?RRNTTf  ^ei^estersh're)'.  For  Board  schools. 
Messrs.  R.  J  &  J.  Goodacre,  architects,  Leicester 
taulks,  Loughborough . . . ggQ 


thLe  "ect,ion  of  buildings  a 
asylum, _Chadwell  Heath,  for  the  Town  Council.  M. 


Dupont  &  Co . £6,879  | 

Gregar  &  Son .  6,426 

H.  J.  Carter .  6.350 

C.  N  orth  .  6,287  I 


Works  Manager  _ £6,281 

S.  Parmenter,  Brain- 

ttee*  .  5.033 


DNDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

AT  ‘he  !ast  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  T  Bailev  is 
the  Board's  Architect J  y 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

HSs^2siasf^s,a?uD”«»xHw 

DuffielJSt  Sons . I  The  Brighiside  Foun- 

-  S“”  .  ’S5  d’y  and  Engineering 

ft f. May"::::::;;  ’|||  c°”Lid* . £,?<> 


T.  Adams . 

Meston  &  Hale . 

Ballard,  Ltd.,  Child's  Hill* 
Surveyor’s  estimate  .... 


Finchley-lane. 


Hermitage-lane. 


Total. 

£  s.  i 


*.85 1  1 

1.757  J 
1,862 


COOKERY  CENTRE  INTO  A 
HOUSEWI  FERY  CENTRE.-Lowe,  Chapin  Lft 
School,  St.  George  s-in-the-East 

“bd^Co . £3S9  O  I  F.  &  F.  J.  Wood..  £316  o 

v;g?;IycT ::::::  «  . 


DRAINAGE  AND  SANITARY  WOR  KS.-Basnelt 

road  School,  Lavender  Hill : — 

J.  &  M.  Pat- 


r*ck . £3,907 

Maxwell  Bros., 

Ltd .  2i868 

Martin,  Wells, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  2,700 

G.  Neal . 

Lathey  Bros.. 
Falkner&Sons 
Stimpson  &  Co. 


2,528 


IJ.  Carmichael.  £2,360  1 
R.  P.  Beattie  .  2,355  x 
Whitehead  & 

Co.,  Ltd. 

E.  Triggs 
I  J-  &  C  Bo 

yer . 

I  J.  Peattie* 


2.316  1 


f  See  also  page 


go 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  <5cc.,  still  open,  but  not  included,  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


House  at  Sewage  Disposal  Works 
Six  Houses  ami  Shops,  Caerphilly 
Four  Cottages,  Harriogton-road 

Cast  Iron  M  aios  . 

Drill  Hall.  Ac.,  Chelmsford  . 

Main  Laying  . •  •  ••• . 

Church,  Harehills  avenue.  Leods . 

Sewers,  &c  .  Llanellv  . ••  ••••• . 

Klectricity  Works.  Intlrmary.  Stratton  St.  Margat  e 

*600  tons  Granite  and  Gravel,  Ac . 

Bavin.',  Ac  .  Jethro  street  and  others  . . 

Works  at  Schools  . . . . . 

Shed,  Ac.,  at  Police  Station,  Albcrt  street  . . 

Alterations  to  Oltices,  Phillips  Park  Cemetery  . 

Additions  to  Schools  . •••••-- . . 

Additions  to  Schools.  Onion-street,  St.  Thomas  ... 

Paving  Church  Walk  . . 

Chapel,  Ac  ..  . •••■  — . 

Conveniences,  Hillshsrough  Park  . . 

Laundry,  Barnard-terrace,  Bradford  . . . 

Reservoir,  Nordco,  near  Rochdale  . 

Works  at  Workhouse . 

Sewers,  Chester  .  - . 

Station  Buildings,  Crossgates,  Y  orks  . . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Gtlfach  Goch . . - 

Sanitary  Works  at  Intlrmary . . . 

Paving  Works,  Main  Street  .  . . 

Schools.  Ac..  Cefnfaes.  Bethesda,  Wales  . 

Public  Baths,  Morley-street  . . 

Alterations  t<>  Hospital  -  -  . 

Additions  to  the  Mackie  Academy.  Stonehaven  . 

Two  Houses.  Park-road,  West  Crossland  Moor  . 

Road  Maintenance  .  .  . 

Additions  to  Boiler  House,  Ac.,  Aloert  place  . 

Resorvoirs,  Chilworth  . . 

Schools.  Bsrgoed,  Wales  ...  . . . 

Sewerage  Works.  Marley  Uill  . - 

Chaoel,  Blaenrhond.li.  Wales  . - 

Wideniugof  Northtleld-lane . . . 

'Erection  of  Lodge.  Lammas  Park  . . 

Four  Underground  Water  Tanks . 

Electricity  Works,  Hapton,  Lancs  ..  . . 

Electricity  Works  . . . 

Cables,  Ac . . . 

Limestone  (500  tons)  : . . 

Reservoir,  Chilworth,  near  Guildford  . 

Sewers,  Ac . ••••• . . . 

Additions  to  Church.  Trecastle,  Breoonshire  . 

Seventy  Houses,  Darlington  . — 

Additions  to  Generating  Station,  Rawmarsh  road 

Fire  Station,  Hart  street  . 

Wrought  Iron  Fence,  St.  John's-lane . 

Causeways,  Ac . . . . 

Railway  Works,  Crofton  to  Shafton  . 

•Fire  Station,  Brentwood  . 

Forming,  Ac.,  Shilton -street . . . 

Road  Metal  (400  tons)  . 

Six  Houses,  sireusall  . 

Rooflog  Works  . . . . 

Walling.  Ac.,  at  Cemetery . 

House.  Ac.  . . . . . 

Road  Metal  (800  tons)  . . 

Water  Supply  Works,  Maiden  Newton . . 

Road  Works,  Coundon  Grange . 

Additions  to  Hospital  . . . 

Boundary  Wall  at  Cemetery  . . 

Conveniences  . . . 

Asylum  Works,  Upton . .  . . 

Villa,  Castlereagh,  Co.  Down,  Ireland  . 

Schools  . ••• . . . . . 

•Three  Cottages  and  Tool  Stoic,  Slough  ...  . . 

Store  Premises,  Great  Horton-road,  Bradford . 

■Preparing  Pavilion  Site  . .  . . -;  . . 

•Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Porter  s  Lodge,  L  ulon  Workhouse 

Waterworks  Alterations  . . . 

Sewers,  Cresweil,  near  Chesterfield . . 

•Painftng,  Ac.,  at  Public  Buildings  . .  -  . . 

Main  Drainage  Works,  Ac.,  Uomerton  Workhouse 

•Inland  Reveuue  Office,  Ipswich  .  . 

•Additions  to  Hospital,  Bishops  Stortford . . 

•Street  Paving  Works,  Ac . 

New  Infants'  School  . . . . . _•  •;,'•••" 

Foundations,  Ac.,  of  New  Asylum,  near  Cardiff  . 

•Electric  Power  Station  and  Car  Sheds  . . 

Water  Supply  Works . 

Water  Supply  Works,  Ueanor  . . 

Electricity  Supply  Works  . • . 

Erection  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Caerleon  . . . 

•Dredging  Works . . 

Pipe  Layiug,  Ac.,  Aylesford,  Kent  ...........  -  -  — 

\dditions  to  Schools,  Slateford-road,  Edinburgh  . 

House  and  Shop,  Thorpe  Hesley,  Yorks  . . . 

Two  Cottages,  (Sc.,  Thorpe  Hesley,  Y’orks  . 

Three  Houses,  Arctic-street,  Keighley  . 

River  Wall,  Luwford,  near  Colchester  ................. 

Electric  Lighting  Wks.,  Wesleyan  Missn.  Hall,  Leeds 

Forty-one  Houses,  Abertillery  . — - 

Causeway,  Ac.,  Coronation-road,  Newark . 

Club  Premises,  Lowestoft  . . .  •  • 

Shop.  Ac.,  Beaufort-street,  Brynmawr,  Wales 

Bricks  (250,000)  Bargoed . 

Two  Houses,  Beverley  . 

Paving  Works.  Handsworth  . . 

Road  Works,  Uill  Top,  near  Chesterfield . 

•New  School  . . . 

•Additions,  Ac.,  to  Sonning  Bridge  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Armagh  U.D.C. . 


Workington  Indus.  Co  op.  Sc.,  Ld. 

Horsham  (Sussex)  U.D.C . 

!  The  Committee . 

,!  Foleshill  R.D.C . 

Rev.  M.  P.  Davison . 

Biynmawr  U.D.C... . . 

Swindon  Guardians . 

.  Barnet  U.D  C . . 

.!  Bolton  Town  Council  . 

J  Limerick  Guardians . 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

do. 

I  Tadley  School  Bjard  . 

J  Exeter  School  Board  . 

Trowbridge  U.D.C . 

,  Kothwell  U.D.C.  . . 

Sheffield  Corporation  . 

’  Hey  wood  Water  Board  . . 

..  Newhaven  Guardians  . 

Neston  A  Parkgate  U.D.C.  ....... 

..  N.  E.  R.  Co .  --- . 

..  Llantrisant  School  Board  . . 

Naas  (Ireland)  Guardians  . 

Kilsytn  (N.B  )  Town  Council  . 


Bradford  Corporation  .. 
Truro  Corporation  .... 
The  Governors  . 


Biildon  R.D.C  . 

Peterborough  Corporation  . 

Uambledon  (Surrey)  R.D.C . 

Whickham  U.D.C... . . . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Ealing  Town  Council 
do. 


Leeds  City  Council 

Parish  Council  . 

Truro  Town  Council  . .... 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Baildon  (Y’orki)  U.D.C . 

Uambledon  R.D.C . 

Abingdon  Corporation  .  .. 

Vicar  and  Churchwardens  .. 
Messrs.  R.  S’ephenson  A  Co 
Rotherham  Corporation  ..  .. 

Brentwood  U.D.C . . 

Boston  Burial  Board  . 

Altofts  U.D.C . . . 

LAY.  Railway  Co . 

Brentwood  U.D.C . 

Kanubnttom  R.D.C . 

Walmer  U.  D.C . 

Mr.  A.  Green  . . 

Sligo  Guardians . 

Win  lsor  Town  Council  . 

Roscommon  Guardians  . . 

Littlehampton  R.D.C . 

Dorchester  R.D  C.  . . 

Bishop  Auckland  R.D  C.  . 

Bishop3  Stortford  Hospital  Com  . 

Seaford  U.D.C . 

Larne  U.D.C.  . 

Chester  County  Council . 

Mr.  Blakely  Kenuedy  ..  .  ..  - 

St.  Stephens  by  saltash  Sob.  Brd. 
Bucks  County  Council  .....  ..  ..  -  ■ 
City  of  Bradford  Co.-op.  Soc.,  Ltd. 

Herne  Bay  U.D.C . . ••••■ 

Hertford  Union  . -- . - 

Bethesda  (Wales)  U.D.C . 

Clown  R.D.C  . . . 

Poplar  Borough  Council 

City  of  London  Union . 

Commissioners  of  H.M.  Works  .. 
Isolation  Hospital  Joint  Comm.  .. 

Coventry  Corporation  . . 

Barnes  School  Board  . . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . - . 

Cardiff  Corporation  . . 

Ilkeston  Corporation  . . 

Heauor  U.D.C . . 

Malvern  U.D.C  . 

Newport  Corporation . 

Thames  Conservancy  . 


Mr.  W.  Douhicday  . . . . 

Royal  Norfolk  A  Suffolk  Yacht  Cb. 

Mr.  Bush . . . 

Rhymney  Iron  Company,  Ltd . 

Mr.  W.  Yrnott  . . 

Far  Croft  Estate  Co.,  Ltd. ... ....... 

Boisover  U.D.C . . 

Trustees  Lambeth  Boys'  School  .. 
Oxford  Council  Council  . 


T.  G.  Peel.  Tontine,  Armagh  . . - . . 

U  Phillips,  Architect.  Windsor-placa.  Cardiff  . . 

W  G  Scott  A  Co.,  Architects,  Workingtou  . 

s.  Mitchell,  Councils  Offices,  Horsham  .  . . . 

Taylor  A  Wenley,  17.  Duke-street.  Chelmsford  . . 

A  E  Newey,  Engineer,  Union  Buildings,  roleshlll  . . 

\V  II.  Dinsley.  Architect,  Chorley.  Lancs  .  . . 

W.  Slocomhe,  Surveyor,  Brynmawr.  Wa.es . .  .  • . 

G.  R.  Peers.  Civil  Engineer,  John  Dalton-stroet,  Manchester  ... 

Council  Offices,  id,  nigh-street.  Barnet . 

W.  Marsden.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Bolton  . . ; 

O'Malley.  Borough  Engineer.  1  •.  (.leutworth  street,  Limerick  ... 
City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

do. 

J.  Gibson,  Architect.  Basingstoke  . . . 

1  .Termin  Architect,  Bedford  circus,  Exeter  .  .  •  ..  ...  ••  • 

H.  G.  N.  Lailey,  Civil  Engineer,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Trowbridge 

Gotcii  A  Saunders.  Architects,  Kettering..  -  . . - . 

C.  F.  Wlke,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  •Sheffield  - . . 

W.  Rycroft.  Architect,  Manchester- road,  Bradford . 

j.  Higgle.  Civil  Engineer.  Haywood  . . 

n  C.  Card,  Architect,  10,  North  street,  Lewes  ..  . - .  | 

Knowles  A  Russell,  Engineers,  5,  Castle-street,  Liverpool  . 

W.  Bell,  Architect,  York  -  . -••- . 

J.  Rees,  Architect.  Pentre,  Rhondda  .  .. . | 

D.  .1  Purcell,  Workhouse,  Naas,  Ireland . . . 

j.  t.  Babtie,  Engineer.  ISO,  Hope-street . . 

R.  Davies.  Architect,  Bangor  . . . 

F  Stevens.  Town  Hall,  Bradford  ..  . . . ••• 

Measham  Loa,  City  Surveyor.  Truro...  ..  ..  -  ..  ..  -  -  -  . . 

Kelly  A  Nicol,  Architects.  367,  Union-street,  Aberdeen  . 

A.  Shaw,  Architect,  Golcar  ......  .  ••  ••• . . . . 

-I  Bentley,  Council  Offices.  Baildon,  Yorks  ..  ..  . . . . - 

j.C.  Gill.  Civil  Engioeer,  Municipal  Offices.  Peterborough - ... 

F  3  c  mrtney,  Civil  Engineer.  Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  S.W 

Rev.  I).  L.  Evans,  21,  Brlstol-terraee,  Bargoed  . — 

j.  b  Renton,  Surveyor,  Whickham  . . 

.1.  Rees,  Architect,  Pentre  .  .....  ..  ..  -•••••• . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ealing,  W . . - 

do. 

City  Engineer,  Leeds  ...  . . . ••_••■ . "' 

F  O  Shaughnessy,  16,  Hamm  and-terraco,  Padiham  . . 

R.  P.  Wilson,  Engineer,  66,  V  ictoria-strect,  W . . 

.(  Bentley,  Council  Offices,  Baildon  ..  . •■- . . • 

F  S.  Courtney,  Civil  Engineer,  Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  S.  V 

o’  \v inship,  Civil  Bngtaeer,  Abingdoo . . 

1)  T.  Isaac,  Ruperra  House.  Brecon  ..  ..  .  .  . . . 

W.  Y.  Dixon.  Baltic  Chambers,  West  Hartlepool  .  . . 

J  Platts,  Architect,  High-street,  Rotherham  .....  — . 

.1  E  Fothergill,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Brentwood  . . . 

W.  H.  Wheeler.  Civil  Engineer,  Market-place.  Boston  . 

j  0  Coates,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Altofts  . — 

K  C.  Irwin,  Hunt's  Bank.  Manchester  .....  . . . 

Council  s  Surveyor.  Town  HaU,Brentw^^.._... ...... . 

T  U  Bell  Surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Ramsbottoni . . . 

H.  W.  Barker,  Surveyor,  Walmer  . 

T.  Stokes,  Architect,  Thirsk . •  •  — . . — 

Clerk,  Board  Room.  Workhouse.  Sligo  . . . 

F„  C.  Durant,  32.  Park -street.  Windsor . . 

T.  J.  O'Keefe.  Workhouse,  Roscommon  . . •••■ 

A.  Shelley,  Town  Offices,  Littlehamoton  .  .....  — . - 

F.  W.  Mager.  Civil  Engineer,  Aldridge,  near  Walsall  . . 

W.  Johnston,  Surveyor.  Crofton  U  >use,  Bishop  Auckland  . . . 

E  T  Watts,  Surveyor.  Thorley,  Bishops  Stortford . —  ■ 

B.  A.  Miller,  Surveyor,  3,  Clinton  place.  Seaford  . . 

W  O  Yonge.  Town  Hall,  Larne,  Ireland . . . 

U.  Beswick,  County  Surveyor.  Chester  . . —  . . 

J  V'  Bremau  Architect,  Belfast  Bank  uhambers,  Castlereagh  ., 

W.  J.  Carter.  8,  Architect,  Athemeum  terrace,  Plymouth . 

County  Surveyor,  County  Hall,  Aylesbury  . . . . . . 

W.  Rycroft,  Architect.  Bradford. .  . . 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hah,  Horne  Bty .  . 

Russell  Austin,  13,  v  illlers-street,  Hertford  ...  . . 

E.  Evans,  Civil  Engineer.  CouooU  Offices,  Bethesda...  . . 

E  H.  Barber.  Civil  Engineer,  Clown,  near  chestertield . 

Borough  Surveyor.  High-street,  Poplar  E.  .  . . . 

Clerk  to  Guardians.  61,  Bartholomew  close,  E.c.  . . . 

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Storey's  Gate.  S.W  . . 

E  T  Watts,  Surveyor,  Thorley,  Bishops  Stortford . 

City  Engineer,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry  . . . 

C.  Inues.  Architect,  50.  Cannon-street.  E.C.  ...  . 

K  P  Wilson,  Engioeer,  63,  V  Ictoria  street,  S.W.  .  .  . . 

Oatley  A  Skinner,  Architects.  Baldwui-streot,  Bristol  . . 

G  A  F.  W.  Hudson,  Civil  floglneer,  Loughborough . 

do. 

H  P  Maybury.  Eoglneer,  Council  House,  Malvern . . . 

Buchanan  A^nnett.^vil  Engineer,  12,  Hiii -street,  Edinbur( 

U  Smith,  Architect,  Wentworth,  near  Rotherham . 

do. 

.1  Haggas  A  Son.  Architects,  North-street,  Keighley . 

C.  M.  Stanford,  Colchester  .  .....  ••-•  -•• . 

E  Featherstone,  Kirkgate  Market,  Leeds  . . . 

J.  Evans.  8.  Queen-street.  Cardiff  . . . 

snenuard  Harrison,  Architects,  Bargate.  Newark  .  . 

'secretary,  Royal  Norfolk  A  Suffolk  Yacht  Club,  Lowestoft  ... 

B  J.  Francis,  Architect,  Abergavenny  . . —  . 

The  Secretary.  Rhymney  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Rhymney ,  Mon . 

F  Musto,  Architect.  Oreek  street  Chambers,  Leeds  . 

W  Roberts.  Surveyor,  Victoila-square  Birmingham  ............ 

\V  H  Wagstaff.  Civil  Engineer,  57,  Saltergate,  Chesterfield  . 

j.  a.  Reeve,  Architect.  ^..Vlctoria-street,  S.W . 

County  Surveyor,  Oxford . . . 


July  28 
July  29 


Aug.  11 
Aug.  12 


Aug.  14 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  18 


Aug.  23 
AUg.  27 
No  date 


[(See  also  next  page. 


THE  BUILDER 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Designs  to 

be  delivered 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 


•Clerk  of  Works 


Leeds  Corporation . 

Woolwich  Boro’  Council. 


31.  per  week . 

85i.  per  annum.. 
130k  per  aunum 
78/.  per  annum 
2 1.  3s.  per  week 


'Correspondence  Clerk 


•Draughtsman  and  Measurer 


•Junior  Assistant 


'Third  Draughtsman  (Surveyor's  Department) 


Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 


Those  marked,  with  an  asterisk  (,*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  <fc  xrii.  Public  Appointments,  xviii.  <t-  xix. 


PARTITIONS. — Bucking-terrace  School,  North  Ken¬ 
sington  : — 

London  School  Furni-  I  H.  Line  . £400 

ture  Co . £635  Galbraith  Bros .  395 

Densham  &  Sons  ....  421  General  Builders,  Ltd.  3O7 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  ....  415  |  Wake  &  Dean,  Ltd.*  348 


FULH  AM  PALACE-ROAD. — Finished  plans  of  a  school 
to  provide  accommodation  for  1,142  places  (viz.,  boys  380, 
girls  380,  infants  382)  were  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
January  27.  The  school  is  a  three-story  building,  and 
contains  the  following  accommodation  :  Halls— boys', 
girls',  and  infants',  each  58  ft.  by  30  ft.  Classrooms — boys' 
and  girls’,  each  60,  48,  48,  48,  48,  48,  40,  40;  infants',  60, 
48,  48,  48,  48,  50,  40,  40  ;  drawing  classroom  and  science- 
room,  1,247  ft.  area.  Heating  by  open  fires  and  stoves. 
Area  of  site,  77,855  sq.  ft.  Playgrounds,  area  per  child — 
boys’,  76  sq.  ft.  ;  girls'  and  infants',  32  sq.  ft.  A  school- 
keeper’s  house  is  also  included  in  the  plans : — 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Stimpson  &  Co . >£26,849 

£29*935  Wallis  &  Sons  _  26,628 

28,444  McCormick  &  Sons  26,144 
28,304  Holliday  &  Green- 

27,960  wood.  Ltd .  261*15 

27,572  J.  &  M.  Patrick  ..  25,337 

27,450  Lathey  Bros .  25,160 

27,029  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.*  24,950 


rooms,  and  lavatories  ;  providing  new  halls  for  boys  and 
girls,  about  73  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  covered  playground 
under  for  boys ;  new  girls'  teachers'  room ;  enlarging  and 
dividing  an  existing  classroom  on  each  floor,  and  providing 
additional  lighting  ;  enlarging  another  existing  classroom 
on  each  floor  and  providing  additional  lighting  ;  re-divid¬ 
ing  and  providing  additional  lighting  to  two  classrooms  on 
each  floor.  Revised  accommodation — boys  339,  girls  304  : 
loss  of  places,  4  boys  and  12  girls  ;  total,  16 

Gregar  &  Son . ,£8,250  Lawrance  &  Sons  ..'£7,508 

Clarke  &  Bracey. .. .  8,232  McCormick  &  Sons..  7,332 

Simpson  &  Son  ....  7,923  General  Builders, 

W.  M.  Dabbs  7,832  Ltd .  7,139 

E.  Triggs .  7,717  Treasure&  Son  _  6,816 

C.  Cox  .  7,713  Williams  &  Son  ....  6,769 

Grover  &  Son  .  7,642  Dearing  &  Son* _  6,633 

J.  Appleby  .  7,622 


PARTITIONS,  &c. 
stead : — 

H.  Line  . £ 

Spencer  &  Co . 

H.  Groves  . 

G.  Kemp . 


Ancona  -  road  School,  Plum- 


E.  Proctor  . 
Bulled  &  Co. 
H.  Bouneau* 


PARTITIONS  IN  MIXED  DEPARTMENT. 
Beethoven-street  School,  Queen's  Park 

Lathey  Bros  . .  £965  o  o  I  S.  Polden . £652  12 

W.  R.  and  A.  |  McCormick  & 

Hide .  947  10  o  |  Sons  .  634  o 

M.  Pearson  ....  754  o  o  I  General  Builders, 

The  London  |  Ltd .  629  o 

School  Furni-  I  E.  Triggs*  ..  .  596  o 

ture  Co .  690  2  6  | 


Lorden  &  Son  . . . 
Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

C.  Cox  . 

J.  Greenwood  .. . 

King  &  Son  . 

Treasure  &  Son . . . 
Lawrance  &  Sons. 


HEATING  APPARATUS  (Alexis-street  School,  Ber- 
imondsey)  : — 
iCannon  &  Sons  .... 

Oldroyd  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

[Stevens  &  Sons  .... 

Knight  &  Sons  .... 


Defries  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
G.  &  E.  Bradley  . . 
R.  Clarke*  . 


SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  Globe-street  Site,  Wapping.— 
A  one-story  building  contains  the  following  accoinmoda-- 
tion  Hall,  50ft.  by  24  ft.  Class-rooms:  50  50,48,  48! 
Heating  by  open  fires  and  stoves.  Area  of  site,  7,300 
square  feet.  Playgrouuds  area  per  child,  21  square  feet  :  — 

Grover  &  Son . £6,171  Stimpson  &  Co . £5, 40c 

McCormick  &  Sons  5,872  J.  &  M.  Patrick....  5,289 

Miskin  &  Sons .  5,574  Outhwaite  &  Son  ..  5,257 

Perry  &  Co .  5,565  Treasure  &  Son  ....  5,22c 

Gregar  &  Son  .  5,53*  C.  Cox  .  5,178 

King  &  Son .  5,500  Lawrance  &  Sons*. .  5,125 


HEATING  APPARATUS. 
jBostall-lane,  Plumstead  : 

R.  Clarke . 

Cannon  &  Sons 
Harlow  &  Son  . 

IT.  Esson . 

jWippell  Bros. 

!  Row . 

tj.  and  F.  May  . 

Duffield  &  Sons 


-New  Graded  School 


Defries  &  Sons, 

Ltd . .  ...  ) 

The  Brightside 
Foundry  and 

Engineering  Co., 

Ltd . . . 

Dargue,  Griffiths, 
&  Co.,  Ltd.*.. .. 


SENIOR  MIXED  SCHOOL  (Kingsgate-road  site, 
Hampstead). — The  senior  mixed  school  is  a  two-story 
building,  and  contains  the  following  accommodation : — 
Hall,  60  ft.  by  30ft.  Classrooms,  ground  and  first  floors,, 
each  50,  48,  48,  40,  40.  Drawing  classroom,  600  ft.  area  ; 
science  room,  600  ft.  area.  Heating  by  low-pressure  hot* 
water  apparatus.  Special  school  consisting  of  thre.2 
classrooms  for  twenty  children  each,  total  sixty,  with  a 
schoolkeeper’s  house.  Area  of  site,  43,560  square  ft. 
Playgrounds,  area  per  child :  Boys,  53  square  ft.  ;  girls, 
76  sq.  ft.  : — 

Dearing  &  Son . 

Grover  &  Son  .... 

McCormick  &  Sons 
L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts 
Treasure  &  Son  _ 


I  HEATING  APPARATUS,  Mowlem-street,  Cambridge 
rHeath  : — 

N.  Simmons  . . . 

Cannon  &  Sons  . 

C.  &  E.  Bradley. 

I.  C.  Christie  . . . 


Wenham  &  Waters, 

Ltd . 

J.  &  F.  May  . 

J.  Grundy . 

Duffield  &  Sons*  . . 


PARTITIONS  in  boys’  and  girls’  department 
Andrew's-street  School.  Wandsworth-road 

H.  Bouneau  . £385  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd... 

W.  Hammond  .  298  E.  B.  Tucker . 

Lathey  Bros . .  289  Garrett  &  Son . 

Marsland  &  Son .  275  Galbraith  Bros . 

W.  Martin  .  250  General  Builders,  Ltd. 


Miskin  &  Sons  . . .. 
Gregar  &  Son  .... 
Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Simpson  &  Son 
Lawrance  &  Sons* 


HEATING  APPARATUS.— Park-walk  School,  Chel- 

)ougill  &  Co. 

Ltd . 

5.  Davis . 

1.  Esson  . 

.  Grundy . 

.  &  F.  May  . . 

,.  C.  Christie  . . 

•.  &  E.  Brad¬ 
ley  . 


Duffield  &  Sons.  £520 
Werner,  Pflei- 
derer,  &  Per- 

kiDS,  Ltd .  555 

The  Brightside 
Foundry  and 


GLASS  TABLETS,  &c. 


London 
School  Furni- 


T.  Cruwys. 


H.  Bouneau. 


HEATING  WORKS.  —  (a)  Brackenbury-road,  ( b ) 
lonson-road,  (c)  Stanley-street,  (rf)  Glengall-road— 
(a)CHELSEA — Brackenbury-road  (Infants’  department). 
■Re-arranging  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  in  class 
>oms  D  and  E  : — 

|  Esson  . £50  o  I  Duffield  &  Sons  ....  £27  o 

tevens  &  Sons -  33  o  Vaughan  &  Brown, 

annon  &  Sons  ....  46  15  |  Ltd .  21  16 

.  Davis  .  45  o  I  R.  Clarke .  21  o 

r.  Simmons  .  44  o  |  Palowkar  &  Sons*  . .  18  12 

(4)  GREENWICH  (Monson-road) — Provisional  sum 
eluded,  £320.— Extending  the  existing  apparatus  to  four 
ass-rooms  in  the  boys'  and  girls’  departments  and  three 
ass-rooms  in  the  infants'  department,  including  provision 
channels : — 

.  Clarke  . £412  o  Brightside  Foundry 

Board,  &  and  Engineering 


Ground  glass  tablets,  and  fixing  complete  exclusive  of 

tapering  blocks  .  per  foot  run 

Tapering  blocks,  3  ft.  by  3  in.  by  ij  in.  by  ij  in.,  fixing 
complete  . . . each 


icinner, 

Co.  . 
efries 

Ltd .  v, 

uffield  &  Sons  . .  326  o 

(c)  GREENWICH  (Stanley-street). 


- — j  — .). — Provisional  sum 

15k — An  additional  expenditure  of  38/.  was 
iy  the  Committee  on  June  30,  1902.  Providing 


.per  foot  super 


, — ------  ~ j  ....  ..............  ...  j  ....  J.,  J.  ILIViUlllg 

id  fixing  duplicate  boiler  and  low-pressure  hot-water 

- - 1 - corns  jn  tlje  infants*  department 

the  boys’  and  girls'  departments, 
g  apparatus  to  suit  structural 

10  Wenham  &  Waters, 

£248 


iparatus  in  two  class-rooms 
id  three,  class-rooms  in  th  -  u 
id  altering  the  existing  ap 
terations  :  - 

innon  &  Sons  . .  £345  10 

-  Clarke  .  340  o 

Esson .  317  o  ' 

'ice  Lea  &  Co.  . .  310  o 

tinner  &  Co .  310  o  ' 

uffield  &  Sons  . .  300  o 

ontner  Smith, 

Gray  &  Co .  295  o 

[d)  TOWER  HAMLETS  (Glengall-road). 
e  apparatus  to  two  classrooms  in  the  boys' 
;o  altering  the  apparatus  in  classroom  E  in 


Werner,  Pfleiderer 
&  (Perkins,  Ltd. 
The  Brightside 
Foundry  &  Engi¬ 
neering  Co., Ltd.* 


piece 


See  also  next  page. 
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Repairs  on  Schedule  (Greenwich,  Groups  i,  a,  3.  and  5).— The  percentages  under  "a”  are  for  repairs,  measured 
work,  under  “  b ''  for  sanitary  measured  work  (executed  under  the  orders  of  the  Sanitary  Surveyor)  ;  and  under  c 
for  day  work  generally  r.e.,  waees  and  materials  : —  


J.  &  C.  Bowyer . 

H.  Groves . 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs . . 

Holliday  &  Greenwood,  Ltd.*  . 

W.  J.  Howie  . 

Johnson  &  Co . 

T.  D.  Leng  . 

Thomas  &  Edge . — . 


»7*  ;  7k 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL.— “Chaucer”  School,  Tabard- 
street,  Borough.  Plans  of  the  proposed  Special  School, 
consisting  of  two  classrooms  to  accommodate  twenty  chil¬ 
dren  each,  were  passed  by  the  Committee  on  April  21  : — 


Bulled  &  Co . £3,27: 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  3,262 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  ..  3,197 

W.  Downs .  3,099 

J.  Appleby  .  3,096 

Treasure  &  Son  ....  3,04s 

Johnson  &  Co .  2,993 


J.  Greenwood . .£2,046 


T.  D.  Leng  . 

E.  Triggs . 

Marshland  &  Son  . . 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Thomas  &  Edge.... 
Turnbull  &  Son* - 


TOOTING  GRAVEN EY.— Repairing  fourteen  Boyd’s 
stoves :  — 

Wontner  Smith,  [  J.  Bond  . ..  £31  ia 

Gray  &  Co . ,£80  10  |  Hendry  &  Pattis- 

Landers,  Ltd .  37  o  I  son.  Ltd .  31  ic 

Cannon  &  Sons  ....  35  o  I  Rockhill  Bros.* -  29  0 

Coules  &  Sons  ....  34  o  | 


VARIOUS  CENTRES,  Berner-street  (Site  of  Old  Rice 
Mills),  Whitechapel. — The  old  buildings  in  the  possession 
of  the  Board  at  Berner-street,  Whitechapel  (which  were 
formerly  used  as  Rice  Mills,  and  are  situated  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Graded  School),  are  at  present  being  tem¬ 
porarily  used  for  the  purposes  of  cookery  and  laundry 
centres.  It  is  now  proposed  to  pull  down  these  premises, 
and  to  erect  on  the  site  a  special  school  consisting  of  two 
class-rooms  accommodating  twenty  children  each,  with  a 
cookery  and  laundry  centre  over  it,  and  a  yard  on  the  top 
of  the  building  ;  and  also  to  erect,  as  a  separate  building 
(on  arches),  a  manual  training  centre  for  twenty  boys,  with 
a  room  for  the  science  demonstrator.  A  covered  playground 
will  thus  be  formed  for  boys  underneath  : — 


Rice  &  Son . £8,709 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  ..  8,469 

Gregar  &  Son  .  8,305 

J.  Greenwood  .  8,276 

Outhwaite  &  Son  . .  8,075 

Treasure  &  Son -  7,846 


Marsland  6k  Sons  . .  £7,715 
Lawrence  &  Sons  . .  7,697 

Wallis  &  Sons .  7,663 

C.  Cox  .  7,600 

J.  &  M.  Patrick*  ..  6,448 


TROLLEYS  (for  removing  desks) 

Wheels  fitted  Wheels  fitted 
with  with 

wrought-iron  gun-metal 

sheaves.  sheaves. 

Spencer  &  Co . each  19  9  25  o 

General  Builders,  Ld.  ,,  15  o  . .  20  o 

H.  Bouneau  .  ,,  13  6  ..  — 

Wrinch  &  Sons . .  13  6  ..  15  0 

London  School  Fur¬ 
niture  Co .  ,,  12  o  ..  13  6 

T.  Cruwys* .  „  10  9  ..  13  3 

WORKS  TO  OFFICES  (Dalmain-road  School,  Forest 
Hill) :  — 

Rice  &  Son  . £i,437  I  F.  Bull  . £1,172 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  1,421  |  Leney  &  Son .  1,095 

G.  Parker .  1,290  I  J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ....  i,oS8 

Falkner  &  Sons -  1,245  H.  &  G.  Mallett*  ..  985 

W.  Downs .  1,220  | 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONH. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Willlami. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THH  BUI LDBR ' ’ (Pnbllsned  W eefcly ) li  .applied  DIRECT  liom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
of  iqs.  per  annum  (5s  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
ipe.  America.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c  16s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THB 
BUXLDRK,"  Cathertne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mtming’t  Pti. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED  I 

^  .  1.  rr.l.n>nn.  Nn  414 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  So., 


iai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


MOVABLE  SCREENS  on  a  running  contract  :  — 

Screens  for  Screens  for 
flat  stepped 

floors.  floors. 

Wrinch  &  Sons  . each  £6  50....  — 
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Architectural  Subjects  in  Parliament. 

■N  the  long  debate 


on  “  Supply 
which  occupied 
the  House  of 
Commons  o  n 
Tuesday  evening 
—a  kind  of  debate 
in  which  all  kinds 
of  heterogeneous 
subjects  spring  up 
^ ____  for  consideration 
e  had  one  of  those  discussions  on  matters 
mnected  with  architecture  and  building 
hich  occur  but  rarely  in  the  House  (the 
ibject  being  for  the  most  part  regarded  as 
Dt  worth  the  serious  consideration  of  legis- 
tors),  and  which,  if  they  lead  to  nothing 
irther,  are  of  interest  as  indicating  what  are 
ie  prevalent  ideas  and  the  average  know- 
dge  or  perception  of  the  House  in  regard 
•  architectural  subjects. 

In  the  present  instance,  though  nothing  to 
ay  very  good  purpose  arose  from  the 
iscussion,  its  tone  was  less  unsatisfactory 
ian  is  usually  the  case,  since  it  -  served  to 
aow  that  in  Lord  Balcarres  we  have  at  all 
rents  one  member  of  the  Lower  House 
•ho  really  understands  something  about 
rt,  and  who  considers  it  a  subject  worthy 
f  serious  attention ;  an  attitude  of  mind 
diich  is  only  too  rare  among  public  men  in 
iis  country.  Lord  Balcarres  took  the 
pportunity  ot  the  Supply  debate,  probably 
ie  only  opportunity  open  to  him,  to  call 
Mention  once  more  to  the  unsatisfactory 
rrangement  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
he  late  Mr.  Brydon’s  design  for  the  large 
(lock  of  Government  offices  adjoining  Great 
Seorge-street.  He  briefly  recapitulated  what 
lad  been  done,  in  the  appointment  of  Sir  John 
[“aylor  assisted  by  one  of  the  late  Mr. 
5rydon’s  draughtsmen,  and  urged  again  that 
i  thoroughly  competent  architect  ought  to 
iave  been  appointed  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Brydon’s  work ;  and  he  again  brought 
forward  the  fact,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
lenied  in  any  quarter,  that  there  are  no  full- 
size  details  left  by  the  late  architect  with 
:he  exception  apparently  of  two  details  of 
voodwork,  which  were  made  in  order  to 
issist  the  surveyor  in  making  out  his  quan¬ 


tities.  We  presume  the  fact  is  that  these 
represented  details  which  would  be  carried 
out  in  a  multiple  form,  and  that  any  mis¬ 
taken  appreciation  of  the  character  of  work 
required  in  them  would  represent  a  very 
considerable  sum,  in  excess  or  defect  of  the 
estimate,  over  the  whole  building.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Times,  however  (where  his 
remarks  may  have  been  abbreviated)  Lord 
Balcarres  seems  not  to  have  made  any  definite 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  what  we  have  reason  to  believe  he 
quite  understands  himself,  viz.  that  great 
part  of  the  architectural  quality  of  a  building 
consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  full-size 
details  are  worked  out.  This  is  what  it 
seems  quite  impossible  to  get  the  Office  of 
Works  or  the  average  Parliamentary  man  to 
understand;  they  think  that  because  they 
have  got  all  the  architect’s  general  working 
drawings— plans,  sections,  and  elevations — 
therefore  they  have  the  whole  of  his  inten¬ 
tions  on  record  ;  whereas  the  most  delicate 
part  of  the  work,  and  that  which  specially 
requires  the  artist’s  hand,  consists  in  the 
working  out  of  the  full-size  details,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  details  of  mouldings 
and  ornament  are  (as  they  constantly  are) 
modified  and  remodelled  in  the  process, 
as  the  architect  is  led  to  consider 
more  closely  their  effect  in  relation  to  the 
whole  and  to  each  other.  The  indica¬ 
tions  given  on  general  contract  drawings  in 
regard  to  details  of  mouldings  and  carved  or 
other  ornament  are,  in  most  cases,  in  reality 
no  indications  at  all,  except  sufficient  to 
enable  the  quantity  surveyor  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  to  estimate  what  amount  oi  work  is 
indicated  and  can  be  claimed.  Whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  the  First  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works,  or  any  appreciable  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
understand  the  importance  of  this  point  we 
do  not  know;  but  the  attempt  might  have 
been  made,  and  the  opportunity  for 
doing  so  seemed  to  have  been  missed 
by  Lord  Balcarres,  however  excellent 
his  intentions.  Consequently  the  answer 
of  the  First  Commissioner,  practically 
the  same  as  we  have  heard  from  him  several 
times  before,  is  merely  that  Sir  John  Taylor 
had  a  specially  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  Public  Offices,  which  is 


probably  true,  and  that  no  variation  what¬ 
ever  would  be  made  in  Mr.  Brydon’s  ex¬ 
ternal  elevations,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
is  an  honest  promise  intended  to  be  kept, 
but  which  is  of  no  value,  because  the  small 
scale  contract  drawings  do  not  show  what 
were  the  original  architect’s  intentions, 
except  in  regard  to  general  design  and 
mass ;  they  really  show  nothing  of  the 
details,  and  it  is  exactly  those  that  we  are 
anxious  about.  The  statement  which  has 
again  been  made,  that  the  Government 
could  not  find  any  eminent  architect  willing 
to  carryout  the  building  according  to  Brydon’s 
designs,  is  one  we  cannot  understand.  We 
presume  the  First  Commissioner  must  have 
some  reason  in  his  own  mind  for  repeating 
this  statement ;  but  we  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  eminent  men 
in  the  architectural  profession,  especially 
among  Brydon’s  numerous  friends,  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  their  best  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  a  deceased  architect  in  the  way 
that  he  would  have  wished  it  to  be  carried 
out. 

In  regard  to  some  other  points  touched 
upon  in  the  discussion,  we  may  thank  Lord 
Balcarres  for  having  told  the  first  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  House  the  plain  truth  about 
the  architectural  character  of  the  new  block 
of  the  Record  Office,  which  has  been  quoted 
in  the  public  Press  as  an  object-lesson  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  Office  of  Works, 
whereas  it  is  in  truth,  as  Lord  Balcarres  said, 
one  of  the  ugliest  modern  buildiDgs  in 
London,  a  piece  of  commonplace  cast-iron 
Late  Gothic.  That  there  may  be  reason  in 
the  claim  that  the  Office  of  Works  officials 
understand  best  what  is  wanted  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  arrangement  of  Government  buildings 
we  do  not  deny ;  at  all  events,  the  interior 
of  the  Foreign  Office  is  not  a  happy  example 
for  architects  to  quote ;  it  is  a  very  un¬ 
practical  building.  When  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  rooms  in  it  had  their  windows  close  to 
the  floor,  to  suit  the  elevation,  with  the 
worst  results  as  to  lighting  and  ventilation, 
Lord  Balcarres  answered  that  "  that  was 
because  the  Office  of  Works  interfered  so 
much  with  the  architect  ”  ;  but  we  are  afraid 
the  retort,  smart  as  it  was,  will  not  bear  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  have  been  in  [the  rooms 
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referred  to,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  floors  are  got  in  on  a  level  with  the 
sills  of  the  windows,  in  order  to  leave  the 
exterior  arrangement  of  the  windows  as  the 
architect  wished  it.  That  is  no  argument 
for  the  present  day,  because  the  importance 
of  practical  convenience  in  a  building,  ex¬ 
cept  with  a  certain  clique  of  architects, 
is  much  more  fully  recognised  now  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  Scott  to  remember  that  he  was 
not  so  much  asked  to  make  a  convenient 
building  as  to  make  a  grandiose  one.  Such 
were  our  ideas  in  those  days ;  we  wanted 
stately  Government  buildings  even  at  the 
cost  of  convenience.  Now  we  have  gone  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  we  want  convenient 
ones  even  at  the  cost  of  architecture.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  combine  the  two ;  but  we 
do  not  think  the  Office  of  Works  is  the 
quarter  from  which  to  expect  such  a  com¬ 
bination. 

We  owe  thanks  to  Lord  Balcarres  also  for 
having  told  the  House  the  plain  truth  about 
what  he  called  “  that  remarkable  forgery  at 
the  west  end  of  Westminster  Abbey,”  on 
which  we  have  already  commented ;  and 
which,  as  we  supposed,  is  an  Office  of 
Works  idea.  What  is  really  wanted  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  is  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  Minister  of 
Architecture  and  Arts  selected  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  culture  in  these  subjects,  instead 
of  appointing  a  succession  of  First  Com¬ 
missioners  who  are  selected  for  merely 
political  reasons.  The  system  is  perfectly 
absurd,  and  no  good  can  ever  come  of  it. 
The  dislike  to  the  Office  of  Works,  of  which 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas  complains,  is  simply  the 
dislike  of  persons  who  understand  a  subject 
to  officials  who  do  not  understand  it,  but 
who  are  nevertheless  placed  in  control  over 
matters  they  do  not  understand.  As  long  as 
this  goes  on  there  will  be  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  that  minority  of  the  public  who 
do  understand. 

Among  other  subjects  touched  on  in  the 
discussion  was  the  exceedingly  dangerous 
wooden  stand  in  close  proximity  to  the 
National  Gallery,  which  was  erected  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  expected  Royal  Procession 
in  June,  and  which  Mr.  Ashton,  the  Member 
for  Luton,  stigmatised  as  being,  considering 
the  value  of  the  national  collection  in  the 
building,  an  act  of  "criminal  folly.”  These 
are,  perhaps,  rather  too  bitter  words,  but  we 
certainly  think  it  was  a  most  foolish  and 
improper  thing  to  be  allowed,  and  are  glad 
to  notice  that  the  stand  has  at  all  events  been 
removed  without  much  delay.  We  hope 
such  an  erection  close  to  the  National 
Gallery  will  never  again  be  permitted.  As 
to  the  subjects  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Mall  into  Charing 
Cross,  on  all  of  which  questions  were  asked, 
we  get  nothing  beyond  the  usual  answer — 
want  of  funds  ;  except  that  models  of  Mr. 
Brock’s  monument  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s 
architectural  screen  round  it  are  ,  in  process 
of  being  made,  and  will  be  publicly  ex¬ 
hibited  when  they  are  completed.  This  is 
all  quite  right,  and  the  models,  when  com¬ 
plete,  will  no  doubt  attract  much  interest. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  some  com¬ 
mencement  will  really  be  made  with  the 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  within  a  short 
time.  It  will  hardly  be  creditable  to  us  as 
a  nation  if  such  a  scheme  is  allowed  to  be 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  CITY  FIRE. 
FTER  a  protracted  inquiry  of 
twelve  days  the  Queen  Victoria 
Street  fire  inquest  has  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  verdict  given  by  the 
jury,  which  comprises  the  answers  to  nume¬ 
rous  questions  put  by  the  Coroner,  contains 
much  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
London.  The  ground  covered  by  the  verdict 
and  the  many  questions  raised  by  this  fatal 
fire  are  of  such  extent  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  deal  with  them  in  one 
article  ;  but  in  general  it  might  be  said  that 
the  inquiry  has  shown  that  our  methods 
both  for  preventing  and  extinguishing  fire 
are  inadequate,  and  that  much  must  be 
remedied  both  from  the  Building  Act  point 
of  view,  from  the  Factory  Act  side,  and  as 
far  as  the  Fire  Brigade  is  concerned. 

Dealing  with  the  Fire  Brigade  first,  the 
inquiry  has  borne  out  what  we  have  so 
frequently  said,  that  this  force  is  badly 
organised,  badly  managed,  and  insufficiently 
equipped,  the  only  bright  spot  being  the 
courage  always  displayed  by  the  individual 
men.  The  force  is  also  undermanned,  it 
has  not  a  sufficient  number  of  stations,  nor 
has  its  staff  grasped  the  technical  side  of 
their  calling.  The  remedy  does  not  lie 
merely  in  a  selection  of  further  fire- 
appliances,  the  addition  of  a  few  fire-escapes, 
or  the  engaging  of  a  few  additional  men. 
It  is  a  question  of  doubling  the  present 
force,  having  a  far  larger  number  of  new 
stations,  and  modernising  many  of  the  old 
ones.  Further,  it  is  a  question  of  re-equipping 
the  entire  force  with  different  forms  of  life¬ 
saving  apparatus,  and  augmenting  its  pre¬ 
sent  steam  fire  engines  by  chemical  engines 
for  light  work,  and  heavy  motor  engines  for 
serious  work.  As  to  life-saving  work,  the 
hook  ladder  and  the  pneumatic  long  ladder 
are  positively  the  best  suited  for  London, 
and  should  be  adopted.  Then  there  is  also 
the  question  of  training  the  men,  of  providing 
a  corps  of  officers  something  of  the  type  and 
standing  of  the  present  second  officer,  who, 
as  a  practical  fireman  and  former  borough 
surveyor,  very  nearly  reaches  the  ideal 
training  a  fire  chief  should  have.  And 
lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  putting  the 
brigade  into  better  touch  with  the  public  by 
an  extended  system  of  fire-calls  and  auto¬ 
matic  fire  alarms. 

This  remodelling  of  the  force  will  require 
a  chief  officer  01  eminence,  backed  by  a  Fire 
Committee  equipped  with  substantial  funds. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  in  hand  immediately,  as  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  that  prevails  in  London  at  the 
present  time  is  distressing  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  ample  home  talent  to  do  this  work 
of  modernisation  thoroughly  ;  but  if  it  came 
to  the  worst  the  authorities  should  not  be 
afraid  of  going  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Colonies,  or  even  the  Continent,  to  find  the 
right  advice  and  the  right  appliances. 
Manufacturers  have  often  had  to  do  this 
upon  finding  their  managers  to  be  mere 
amateurs,  and  their  machines  antiquated. 

Taking  next  the  Factory  Act  question,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  lack  of  control  and 
also  a  lack  of  logic  in  the  administration  of 
the  Act.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  the 
Factory  Act,  though  nominally  administered 
by  the  Home  Office,  is  really  in  the  hands  of 
the  London  County  Council.  This  dual 
control  and  the'division  of  responsibility  are 
in  themselves'fatal.  Besides  this,  the  actual 


requirements  of  the  Act  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  made  under  the  Act  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  far-reaching  nor  sufficiently  retrospec¬ 
tive.  The  Factory  Act  requires  amendment, 
and  its  administration  alteration.  We  are, 
however,  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  combating  he  vested  interests  which  this 
Factory  Act  must  necessarily  interfere  with. 
The  remedy  is,  however,  extremely  simple  , 
so  far  as  the  opposition  of  vested  interests  is 
concerned.  Make  the  factory  employer  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his 
employees,  and  the  whole  of  the  opposition  1 
will  cease. 

This  question  of  personal  responsibility 
of  the  owner  would  also,  in  like  manner, 
materially  influence  the  administration  of 
the  Building  Act,  which,  besides  requiring 
amendment  and  bringing  up  to  date,  should 
really  give  the  District  Surveyors  greater 
powers  ;  which  powers  would,  however,  be 
again  most  energetically  opposed  by  the 
vested  interests,  unless  the  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  were  made  clear.  The 
Building  Act  should  do  everything  to  en¬ 
courage  modern  forms  of  building  con¬ 
struction.  The  famous  Schedule  II.  of 
fire  -  resisting  materials  requires  to  be 
augmented,  subject  to  such  testing  opera¬ 
tions  as  are  conducted  by  the  British 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  or  other 
independent  bodies.  The  classification  of 
warehouses,  shops,  and  such  other  buildings, 
requires  revision  and  sub-division ;  and  we 
should  also  be  in  favour  of  a  Building  Act 
(such  as  will  at  present  be  found  in  Vienna, 
in  Berlin,  and  in  some  of  the  American 
cities),  where  the  Act  differentiates  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  "  zones  ”  or  districts,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  discriminates  between  different 
classes  of  buildings.  To  put  a  shop  in  the 
City,  in  Hampstead,  in  the  West  End,  and 
in  Dulwich,  all  under  one  identical  rule,  is 
unpractical ;  and  a  block  of  flats  in  the 
suburbs  requires  different  treatment  to  a 
block  of  flats  in  the  West  End.  The 
vertical  protection  of  windows,  the  use  of 
impregnated  wood,  and  other  minor  matters, 
all  require  most  careful  consideration. 

Instead,  however,  of  having,  as  we  have 
now,  preventive  and  protective  methods 
against  fire,  inadequately  controlled  by  nu¬ 
merous  Acts,  administered  by  numerous 
bodies,  and  generally  handled  in  a  cumber¬ 
some  and  unwieldy  manner,  we  think  the 
time  has  come  when  the  structural  portions 
of  the  Building  Act  and  of  the  Factory  Act, 
together  with  the  London  Fire  Brigade  Act,, 
should  be  brought  together,  remodelled,  and 
dealt  with  as  one  Fire  Act  under  one  autho¬ 
rity.  Whether  this  authority  be  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Home  Office,  or  some 
new  statutory  authority,  is  almost  immaterial, 
so  long  as  the  whole  matter  be  dealt  with  by 
one  authority  and  one  set  of  officials.  The 
sanitary  portions  of  the  Building  Act  should 
be  embodied  with  the  existing  Public  Health 
Act,  whilst  the  technical  portions  of  the 
Factory  Act,  with  such  other  minor  Acts  as 
relate  to  explosives,  oil,  &c.,  should  be  dealt 
with  in  an  enlarged  Factory  Act  proper. 
Theatre  regulations  of  a  structural  character 
would  come  under  the  new  Fire  Act.  This 
would  be  a  logical  separation  of  legislation, 
authority,  and;  administration,  by  means  of 
which  many  mistakes  and  also  much  expense 
could  be  avoided. 

We  fear,  however,  that  we  shall  have  to 
wait  for  some  very  great  catastrophe  before 
the  necessary  reforms  are  carried  out.  That 
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a  catastiophe  will  occur  is  only  to  be 
ipated,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be 
Innexion  with  some  theatre  or  similar 
|  of  public  entertainment.  We  shall 
j^nly  too  surely  find  how  the  Building 
the  theatre  regulations,  the  Factory 
land  the  Fire  Brigade  authorities  will, 

1  their  inappropriate  requirements  and 
dual  irresponsibility,  collectively  have 
I  in  preventing  some  great  calamity  ; 
when  the  outcry  comes  that  “  some 
;ught  to  be  hanged,”  we  shall  find,  as 
|  that  no  one  is  responsible.  It  is 
i:  hoped  that  the  day  when  this 
<ity  occurs  is  still  far  off,  but  since 
iast  safeguard,  i.e.,  the  Fire  Brigade 
tncy,  has  given  way,  as  has  been  seen 
(fortunately  at  the  Barbican  and  Oueen 
jria-street  fires,  the  evil  day  can  scarcely 
ng  postponed.  Formerly  the  London 
p  used  to  say  that,  no  matter  what 
ling  there  was  in  fire-preventive  matters, 
ire  brigade  would  turn  up  at  the  last 
pnt  and  save  the  situation.  Since  our 
lienee,  however,  in  the  various  unfor- 
e  fires  we  have  had  during  the  present 
gement,  even  this  sense  of  security  has 
taken  away  trom  us. 
this  may  sound  pessimistic,  but  the 
h  Victoria-street  fire  with  its  loss  of 
as  quite  plainly  foretold  at  the  Barbican 
quest  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  we 
lave  to  attribute  it  to  good  fortune  that 
iiwas  not  a  worse  scandal  found  at  the 
3n  Telephone  Exchange,  London-wall 
,  where  the  fire  fortunately,  however, 
jbroke  out  when  the  employees  were 
|  If  in  that  case  there  had  been  100 
Ito  save  in  broad  daylight,  there  would 
Ibeen  a  far  more  terrible  tale  to  tell  of 
igade  inefficiency  than  in  the  case  of 
lueen  Victoria-street  fire. 

:  as  we  have  said  above,  it  is  impossible 
jal  in  detail  with  the  many  questions 
ht  out  by  the  Queen  Victoria-street  fire, 
an  only  give  a  short  general  indication 
ithe  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 

!  would,  however,  take  this  opportunity 
i  a  few  words  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
1  inquiry.  These  inquiries,  held  under 
iquest  Act  of  1888,  have  a  number  of 
i  points  but  also  some  equally  bad.  To 
with,  the  Coroner,  however  con- 
itious  and  painstaking,  probably  has  not 
al  mind,  and  to  put  the  examination-in- 
into  his  hands  is  a  mistake.  The 
ination-in-chief  throughout  this  inquiry 
1  failure,  and  the  Coroner’s  position  was 
1  only  retrieved  by  the  excellent  sum- 
which  he  prepared  and  presented  to 
ury  in  the  form  of  an  address.  The 
ry  proper  really  rested  with  the  City 
:itor,  who,  attending  on  behalf  of  the 
'oration,  might  be  said  to  have  taken 
)lace  of  prosecuting  counsel.  His  cross- 
lination  was  brilliant,  and  brought  out 
te  main  facts  of  the  case.  The  counsel 
ed  by  the  London  County  Council 
tically  took  up  the  position  of  counsel 
two  of  the  defendants,  and  tried  to 
:ewash  the  Fire  Brigade  and  the  London 
nty  Council  Fire  Brigade's  Committee, 
ilarly,  the  General  Electric  Co.’s  counsel 
0  most  tactfully  handled  his  client’s 
ewhat  unfortunate  case)  was  practically 
lsel  for  another  defendant.  Another 
lsel  representing  the  parents  of  one  of  the 
:ased,  again  acted  as  a  prosecuting 
isel.  On  the  top  of  all  this  there  was 
2ry  inquisitive  jury  with  a  somewhat 


irrepressible  foreman.  No  doubt  this  all 
had  its  advantages,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  out  of  twelve  days’  hearing  quite  six 
were  superfluous.  Then  again,  the  jury 
showed  a  quaint  desire  to  investigate 
matters  on  their  own  account  out  of  court, 
and  we  even  hear  of  their  being  entertained 
to  a  fire  demonstration  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Fire  Brigade  headquarters  under 
the  guidance  of  Captain  Wells,  which — to 
say  the  least — seems  rather  irregular.  A 
far  more  judicial  inquiry  was  really  neces¬ 
sary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Barbican 
and  Cripplegate  fires.  A  different  class 
of  jury  was  also  necessary.  A  strong  legally 
trained  coroner  should  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  and  outside  evidence  should  have 
been  taken  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The 
result  of  this  inquiry  will  cost  the  ratepayers 
of  London  many  millions  of  money,  or  to 
put  it  quite  plainly,  the  unfortunate  state  of 
our  buildings  and  factories  has  been  so 
accentuated  by  the  Fire  Brigade  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  recent  years,  that  it  becomes 
imperative  for  the  Government  to  step  in 
with  severer  legislation  and  heavier  Fire 
Brigade  expenditure,  by  which  means  the 
ratepayers’  pockets  must  naturally  suffer. 
For  these  reasons  alone,  surely,  a  very 
different  form  of  inquiry  is  desirable. 

Probably  this  inquiry  to  which  we  refer 
will  not  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  There  is 
talk  of  a  Royal  Commission  or  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  we 
can  only  say  that  further  investigation  can 
but  be  an  excellent  preliminary  to  the  re¬ 
modelling  of  legislation  and  the  modernisa¬ 
tion  of  our  fire-fighting  forces. 

It  is,  however,  the  remodelling  of  our 
legislation  and  modernisation  of  our  fire 
brigade  which  even  this  preliminary  inquiry 
has  shown  us  to  be  much  in  need  of,  and 
everything  that  can  now  be  done  to  obtain  a 
rapid  and  thorough  alteration  and  improve¬ 
ment  should  be  welcome  throughout  London. 

NOTES. 

Commons  and  ™IS  aCtiTC  and  m0St  Valu- 
Footpaths  Pre-  able  Society  has  issued  no 
servation  Society.  (je^ajje(j  Report  of  its  Work  for 

three  years  past ;  but  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  then  has  included  more 
important  work  than  in  any  previous  period 
of  its  existence.  The  last  Report  was  issued 
shortly  after  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Society  with  the  National  Footpath  Preser¬ 
vation  Society.  Since  then  the  cases  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Society  for  advice  and 
assistance  have  amounted  to  more  than  a 
thousand,  and  a  great  increase  has  taken 
place  in  every  department  of  the  Society’s 
work.  The  Report  just  issued  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  extended  and  valuable  work 
which  the  Society  has  performed  in  se¬ 
curing  public  rights  in  land  the  enclosure 
of  which  has  been  threatened.  They  have 
especially  secured  a  success  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  what  are  called  “Fuel  Allot¬ 
ments  ”  in  commons  land,  and  in  obtaining 
from  the  Charity  j  Commission  a  formal 
admission  that  the  Commissioners  are  not 
entitled  to  sanction  the  sale,  or  letting 
on  building  lease,  of  any  part  of  an  allot¬ 
ment  falling  under  the  definition  of  “  Fuel 
Allotments.”  The  nature  of  the  influence 
which  the  Society  has  exercised  in  other 
cases  may  be  typically  represented  by  the 
following  extract  from  their  reports  on 
special  cases  : — 

“  Hoylake  and  West  Kirby  Improvement  Bill,  1900. 


— This  Bill,  as  introduced,  was  in  effect  an  en¬ 
closure  scheme,  for,  out  of  an  area  of  39S  acres  of 
common  land  known  as  Great  Meols  Common, 
Hoylake,  Cheshire,  the  District  Council  proposed  to 
maintain  only  about  twenty  acres  for  recreation 
grounds.  They  further  proposed  to  construct  a 
sea-wall  and  embankment  with  a  promenade,  and 
other  works,  2,130  yds.  in  length  ;  to  make  four 
streets  on  another  portion  of  the  common,  and  to 
sell  or  allot  the  whole  of  the  remaining  area  for 
building  purposes.  The  Bill  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  Society,  and  it  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
forming  a  most  objectionable  scheme  into  one 
which  it  confidently  expects  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  neighbourhood  and  the  public 
generally.  While  retaining  the  powers  as  to  the 
sea-wall,  new  streets,  and  recreations  grounds, 
which  were  all  in  the  nature  of  public  improve¬ 
ments,  a  clause  was  inserted,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Society,  providing  for  the  vesting  in  the 
Birkenhead  Corporation  of  fifty-four  acres  of  the 
common — the  land  being  dedicated  for  the  use  and 
recreation  of  the  public  as  an  open  space.  Only 
forty-six  acres  out  of  the  398  acres  affected  were 
allowed  to  be  absorbed." 

A  Society  which  secures  such  results 
assuredly  merits  the  support  of  the  public. 


The  Height  of  The  recent  fire  in  the  City  has 
London  drawn  attention  to  some  of 

Buildings.  ,  ,  ,  .  ... 

the  dangers  attaching  to  high 
buildings  in  London.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  to  the  question  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  obvious  as  large  buildings  are 
from  time  to  time  erected  in  parts  of  London 
some  distance  from  the  City,  and  where  one 
is  accustomed  to  sufficient  light  and  air.  An 
example  of  this  tendency  may  be  now  seen 
in  the  blocks  which  have  recently  been 
erected  at  Knightsbridge,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Hammersmith-road  and  nearly 
opposite  the  barracks  ;  they  give  the  road  an 
appearance  of  something  almost  akin  to  a 
tunnel,  reminding  one  very  strongly  of  some 
of  the  American  streets.  But  the  United 
States  can  stand  high  buildings  much  better 
than  this  country,  where  the  aggregate 
amount  of  light  is  much  less  than  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  from  fire  as 
well  as  from  that  of  health  and  of  aesthetic 
considerations,  an  independent  inquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  the  increasing  height  of 
London  buildings. 


The  Fire 
and  the 
Factory  Act. 


The  jury  have  found  the 
premises  of  the  General 


Electric  Co.  to  be  a  work¬ 
shop,  and  if  this  finding  is  right  in  law, 
the  company  is  liable  to  a  fine,  under 
Section  136  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  not  exceeding  100/.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  find  that  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  if  this  building  is  a 
workshop,  again  in  this  respect  the  London 
County  Council  would  seem  responsible 
for  not  having  been  aware  that  the  building 
was  not  provided  with  adequate  means  of 
escape  under  Section  14  of  the  Act.  That 
section  provides,  as  regards  workshops  of 
which  the  construction  was  not  commenced 
before  January  6,  1S96,  that  “  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  examine  every  such 
workshop,”  and  to  give  a  certificate  ;  and  in 
respect  (of  workshops  not  within  the  above 
provision,  “from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
whether  all  such  workshops  within  their 
district  were  provided  with  such  means  of 
escape  ”  as  the  Act  requires  ;  and  although 
in  Section  14  the  District  Councils  were 
denominated,  by  Section  153  these  duties 
and  powers  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
d 
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London  County  Council  as  regards  the 
Administrative  County  of  London.  Protec¬ 
tive  legislation  such  as  that  contained  in  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  unless  it  is 
rigorously  enforced,  only  tends  in  the  wrong 
direction,  since  it  diminishes  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  private  individual ;  and 
it  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  public  import¬ 
ance  to  accurately  ascertain  in  the  present 
case  whether  there  has  been  an  evasion  of 
the  law,  and,  if  so,  how  this  evasion  has 
been  possible. 


The  Borough  of  Falmouth,  in 

Sanitiuy  State  jggg  suffered  from  a  serious 
of  Falmouth.  yy' 

epidemic  of  enteric  fever,  and 
Dr.  Buchanan  has  been  deputed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  visit  the  town 
again  and  make  a  special  report,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  on  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  to  improve  its  sanitary  con¬ 
dition.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  before  Falmouth  can  be  considered 
in  a  sanitary  state.  "  Sewage  disposal,”  says 
Dr.  Buchanan,  "was  being  effected  exactly 
as  in  1899.  The  Market  Stand  sewage  tank 
continued  to  leak,  and  the  state  ot  the 
whole  foreshore  of  the  harbour  was  as 
objectionable  as  ever.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
find,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  an 
adequate  scheme  of  sewage  disposal  had  at 
length  become  generally  recognised  in 
Falmouth.”  Since  1899  the  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  have  applied  the  smoke  test 
to  the  majority  of  the  house  drains 
in  Falmouth,  with  the  result  that 
they  were  nearly  all  found  more  or  less 
leaky,  and  that  serious  defects  were  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  A  good  deal  has 
been  done,  we  gather,  to  remedy  these 
defects,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  pays  tribute  to 
the  public  spirit  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
in  their  readiness  to  carry  out  improvements 
and  to  bear  their  share  of  the  cost.  At  the 
date  of  his  recent  visit  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabited  houses  in  Falmouth  had  been  put 
into  a  better  sanitary  condition.  In  regard 
to  the  public  water  service  Dr.  Buchanan 
points  out  probable  sources  of  pollution  in 
the  gathering  ground.  The  Report  sums  up 
to  the  effect  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  but  that  "  there  remain  a 
variety  of  important  public  health  questions 
which  call  for  serious  and  substantial 
effort.'’ 


Dr.  Wheaton’s  Report  to  the 
rSSiSSSS:  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  recent  prevalence  of  diph¬ 
theria  at  Fishguard  and  Goodwick  (Haver¬ 
fordwest  Rural  District)  reminds  one  only 
too  much  of  the  pictures  drawn  by  Kingsley, 
more  than  half  a  century  since,  in  "Two 
Years  Ago.”  Fishguard  seems  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  without  sanitation  of  any  kind.  "  The 
sewage  runs  into  the  harbour,  accumulating 
on  the  foreshore,  the  effect  of  the  tide  in 
removing  it  being  almost  nil  owing  to  the 
landlocked  character  of  the  harbour.”  Ex¬ 
crement  disposal  is  chiefly  effected  by  means 
ot  pail  privies,  the  contents  of  which  are 
allowed  to  overflow  and  accumulate  on  the 
floor,  and  when  removed  are  frequently 
thrown  over  a  wall,  or  on  the  piece  of  waste 
ground  traversed  by  the  sewage  of  the  town 
on  its  way  to  the  harbour.  A  number  of 
dwellings  in  the  town  have  no  privies  ;  the 
inhabitants  use  pails  inside  the  houses,  the 
contents  being  thrown  down  in  the  nearest 


available  place  since  they  have  no  garden 
ground. 

“  Water  is  supplied  from  a  number  of  wells, 
springs,  and  roadside  spouts.  Some  of  these  sources 
are  so  circumstanced  that  there  is  risk  of  the  water 
furnished  by  them  being  fouled  by  collections  of 
filth  in  their  neighbourhood,  especially  in  the  case 
of  springs  and  wells,  and  from  drains  and  sewers  in 
their  vicinity.  The  Fishguard  Water  Company 
have  obtained  powers  to  supply  this  place  and 
Goodwick,  but  have  not  furnished  any  supply  up  to 
the  present.” 

The  conditions  reported  at  Goodwick  are  an 
almost  exact  repetition  of  the  same  story. 
The  Report  was  made  in  December  last 
(the  Reports  to  the  L.G.B.  are  not  generally 
published  till  a  good  while  after  date).  We 
do  not  know  whether  anything  has  yet  been 
done  to  remedy  this  unhappy  state  of  things. 


A  report  made  to  the  Local 
Pollution  of  a  Government  Board  by  Dr. 

WelI>  Darra  Mair,  on  a  temporary 
outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at  Coventry,  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  manner  of 
hunting  down  the  causes  of  disease  by  a 
systematic  analysis  of  the  statistics.  We 
have  not  space  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
argument,  for  which  we  refer  the  readers 
to  the  Report*  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
a  well  in  one  of  the  courts  was  one  of  the 
causes  suspected,  although  analysis  of  the 
water  showed  nothing  injurious ;  yet  the 
numerical  proportion  of  patients  who  had 
drunk  of  the  water  of  this  well  pointed  to  it 
as  a  cause  of  the  disease.  At  last  it  was 
discovered  that  the  date  of  outbreak  of  the 
disease,  and  of  its  prevalence,  almost  exactly 
coincided  with  the  laying  of  some  new  water- 
mains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  well, 
forming  temporary  trenches  through  which 
unwholesome  matter  must  have  percolated 
into  the  well.  When  the  work  was  done 
and  the  trenches  filled  up,  the  enteric  sub¬ 
sided.  It  is  a  curious  story  in  sanitary  in¬ 
spection,  and  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to 
be  careful  what  is  done  with  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  drinking-well. 


The  Church  of  The  reparation  of  the  upper 
St.  Bride,  portion — about  55  ft. — of  the 

Fleet-street.  sjeep]e  0f  gt.  Bride’s  Church 
has  now  been  completed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Thompson  &  Sons,  of  Peterborough,  and 
the  scaffolding  is  taken  down.  After  an 
examination  of  the  structure  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Murray  (architect  to  the  vicar  and  church¬ 
wardens),  who  made  a  report  upon  its 
condition,  the  repairs  were  carried  out 
under  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe’s  directions  and 
supervision.  It  was  found  that  some  of 
the  masonry  had  become  decayed,  and  that 
the  jointing  was  much  corroded  by  the  use 
of  iron  clamps.  For  the  latter  have  been 
substituted  ! clamps  of  copper;  the  worn 
stones  have  been  replaced  with  new  ones, 
whilst  care  was  taken  to  follow  exactly 
the  lines  of  Wren’s  design.  Whilst  the 
height  of  thefl  steeple  suffered  no  diminution 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  spire  was 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  8  ft.  by  Sir 
William  Staines  in  1764,  when,  having  been 
greatly  damaged  by  lightning  on  June  iS  of 
that  year,  85  ft.  of  the  stonework  was  re¬ 
moved  and  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  about  3,000/. 
The  steeple  was  struck  also  in  1803,  and 
again  on  July  15,  1887;  in  the  summer  of 

*  All  these  Reports,  to  which  we  refer  from  time  to 
time,  can  be  obtained  from  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
London ;  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  and  E.  Ponsonby, 
Dublin. 
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1S88  the  exterior  of  the  fabric  and  the  tot 
and  steeple  were  repaired.  Two  scientifi 
treatises  upon  the  catastrophe  of  June,  17 
will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Tra 
actions  for  that  year.  An  interesting  5 
account  of  it,  written  by  E.  Delaval,  F.R 
to  B.  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  is  preserved  in  : 
Soane  Museum.  The  church,  built  in  16 
and  the  tower  and  steeple,  built  in  1701 
cost  11,430/.  The  tower,  with  its  par® 
rises  to  120  ft.  ;  the  ball  of  the  vane  is  Q 
226  ft.  above  the  ground. 

- - 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Art  Museum  in 
Petit  Palais,  somewhat  retarded  by  finane 
difficulties,  will  enter  on  a  new  phase  shor 
owing  to  the  legacy  of  M.  Dutuit,  a  well-knoi 
collector  who  has  recently  died  at  Rome,  ? 
has  left  to  the  Museum  a  large  collection 
bronzes,  Greek  and  Roman,  of  ivories,  faier 
carved  furniture,  pictures,  and  engravm 
Besides  this  collection,  valued  at  4,000,000c 
and  which,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  must 
on  view  before  January  n  next  year,  M.  Du 
has  also  left  to  the  City  of  Paris  ab; 
3,000,000  fr.  in  money,  which  will  materii: 
assist  in  the  completion’of  the  Museum.  1 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  the  session^ 
which  is  formally  over,  will  hold  a  sp<| 
meeting  to  accept  and  give  orders  as  to  t 
unexpected  legacy. 

During  the  recess,  the  Service  des  Beai 
Arts  is  occupied  with  the  completion  of  > 
Hotel  de  Ville  decorations.  In  the  Coui 
Library  the  fine  allegorical  ceiling  by  \ 
Picard  has  been  fixed  in  position.  It  rep 
sents  “  L'Etude  et  la  Pensee  s’elevant  vent 
Lumiere.”  In  a  chamber  adjoining  the  S 
des  Fetes  the  decorative  paintings  by  !/ 
Cheret  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  surrounded  « 
their  framework  of  decorative  design  in  wi 
and  gold  ;  and  in  the  Salle  du  Budget  the  i 
large  paintings  by  M.  Detaille,  exhibited 
the  last  Salon  and  already  described  in  i 
columns,  will  be  fixed  in  position  before  j 
reassembling  of  the  Council. 

Before  separating,  the  Council  has  dll 
something  to  repair  the  neglect,  up  to  this  till 
of  one  of  the  finest  recent  buildings  in  Paris, ; 
Mairie  of  the  Xth  Arrondissement,  the  prirr 
pal  facade  of  which  has  been  illustrated  in  1 
pages,  and  which  is  at  last  to  receive  the  deep 
five  sculptures  without  which  it  is  incomplj: 
These  are  to  consist  of  statues,  executed: 
stone,  personifying  the  Industries  of  the  t 
trict,  and  a  sum  of  140,000  fr.  has  been  vty 
for  the  decoration  of  the  building,  which  i 
the  last  work  of  its  architect,  M.  Rouyer.  [. 
addition  to  the  sculpture,  various  ceiling  i 
wall  paintings  will  adorn  the  interiors  ;  ano 
the  commencement  of  their  next  session  c 
Municipal  Council  will  proceed  to  selects 
artists  who  are  to  carry  out  these  works,  t, 
also  to  complete  the  panels  in  faience  coc 
menced  some  years  ago  by  Theodore  DO 
for  the  grand  staircases  of  the  Hotel  de  Vj 
Probably  during  the  same  session  the  Couti 
will  take  up  the  question  of  the  Mairie  of  > 
YHIth  Arrondissement,  at  present  inadequ: 
for  its  purpose,  and  which  it  was  once  p 
posed  to  instal  in  the  Hotel  de  Paiva.  Il 
now  proposed  to  rebuild  the  Mairie  on : 
present  site,  after  a  public  competition.  T 
cost  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  fr. 

As  to  the  Hotel  de  Paiva,  in  spite  of: 
artistic  character  and  the  important  wo.' 
which  decorate  it,  it  will  disappear  like: 
many  other  fine  buildings,  among  which  is 
be  numbered  the  sumptuous  mansion  built  j 
Queen  Christine  of  Spain,  not  far  off,  in  1 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  and  which  il 
recently  occupied  by  the  Duchesse  d’TJjI: 
Thus  one  more  historic  house  will  pass  aw 
to  be  replaced  by  "maisons  de  rapport  "tj 
enormous  dimensions. 

Among  the  official  decorations  conferred? 
July  14  we  may  mention  especially  the  ern 
of  "Officier”  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ci 
ferred  on  M.  Selmersheim,  Governmr 
architect  and  “  Inspecteur-General  des  Mof 
ments  Historiques."  He  is  an  artist  of  mt: 
taste  and  a  learned  scientific  architect,  and:] 
every  way  worthy  of  the  distinction  accorol 
him. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Academie  i 
Medecine,  in  Rue  Bonaparte,  are  rapi|: 
approaching  completion  under  the  direction; 
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[.  Rochet,  the  architect  to  the  department 
■  L’Assistance  Publique,  and  the  building  will 

opened  in  November.  The  works  of  en- 
i.rgement  of  the  Bourse  and  of  the  Conserva- 
;»ire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  are  also  in  active 
irogress.  At  the  Bourse  the  basement  of  the 
teral  wings  is  completed  ;  and  at  the  Con- 
;;rvatoire  the  new  buildings  in  RueVaucauson 
id  Rue  du  Vert-bois  are  ready  for  the  fitting 
p  of  the  laboratories,  which  will  probably  be 
|i  working  order  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
j  The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  has  been  em- 
loyed  in  electing  a  member  to  fill  the  place 
1'  the  late  M.  Beniamin-Constant.  After  four 
tours  de  scrutin,”  M.  Ferdinand  Humbert 
•as  elected  by  eighteen  votes  out  of  thirty- 
uree,  against  thirteen  for  M.  F.  Flameng, 
jnd  one  each  for  M.  Toudouze  and  M 
ilbert  Maignan.  The  new  academician  was 
prn  at  Paris  in  1842,  and  was  a  pupil 
L:  Picot,  Cabanel,  and  Fromentin.  He  re¬ 
vived  medals  in  the  Salons  of  1866,  1868,  and 
869,  and  in  1878  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
ifonour.in  which  he  is  to-day  “  Officier.”  He  is 
ifrofessor  of  Drawing  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
rts.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  historical 
lainter,  but  subsequently  gave  himself  chiefly 
l>  portraiture.  Among  his  works  may  be 
aentioned  “  La  Fuite  de  Neron,”  “  Ambroise 
iare  et  le  Due  de  Nemours,”  “  St.  Jean 
>aptiste,”  “  Christ  a  la  Colonne,”  and  decora- 
jve  panels  in  the  Mairie  of  the  XVth  Arron- 
jissement,  at  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  at 
ae  Pantheon. 

|  The  Commission  du  Vieux  Paris  has  started 
in  annual  competition  of  photographs  of  the 
inest  and  most  interesting  sites  in  Paris,  with 
ne  view  of  preserving  them  as  records  in  the 
(arnavalet  Museum.  The  competition,  the 
Dnditions  of  which  will  be  shortly  published, 
fill  probably  attract  a  great  many  amateur  pho- 
Dgraphers  who  have  taken  views  of  various 
leglected  or  little  known  corners  of  Paris,  as 
tell  as  on  the  river  banks  and  in  the  Parisian 
markets,  to  the  picturesque  side  of  which  the 
tommission  has  specially  called  attention.  It 

also  proposed  to  recommend  to  the  attention 
i  competitors  the  sixteenth-century  houses  in 
laris,  of  which  a  good  many  still  remain,  and 
ieir  architectural  and  sculptural  decorations. 

!  The  Cluny  Museum  has  been  presented  with 

fine  carved  table  of  early  sixteenth-century 
jate,  the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  Donaldson,  who  was 
rice-President  of  the  furniture  section  in  the 
$00  Exhibition. 

The  Louvre  will  shortly  exhibit  the  Italian 
nd  Dutch  pictures  presented  by  the  Comte  de 
fandeuil,  the  grandson  of  Diderot.  Among 
nese  are  four  belonging  to  the  Early  Venetian 
nd  Florentine  schools  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
wo  of  which  are  attributed  respectively  to 
ilian  Bellini  and  Antonello  of  Messina.  The 
;ther  two,  representing  mythological  scenes, 
re  attributed  to  Piero  de  Cosimo.  Among  the 
putch  pictures  is  a  one  of  Bathsheba,  by 
Cornelius  Drost,  one  of  the  best  pupils  of 
liembrandt. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  in  the  section  of 
aainting,  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Paul  Sieffler, 
1  pupil  of  M.  Gerome  ;  and  in  sculpture  to  M. 
Uphonse  Terroir,  pupil  of  Cavelier  and  of  M. 
iarrias. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
EXCURSION  TO  BANBURY.* 

Ox  Wednesday  morning  the  party  drove 
rom  Banbury  to  Chalcombe,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  on  the  banks  cf  the  Cherwell,  which 
divides  the  county  from  Oxfordshire.  Here  a 
stay  of- one  hour  was  made,  and  most  of  the 
party  settled  like  bees  round  the  Priory  porch, 
which  proved  to  be  about  the  most  sketchable 
mubject.  The  house  appears  to  date  principally 
nfrom  the  early  seventeenth  century,  but  has 
fhad  late  additions  of  side  wings  in  rather  ques¬ 
tionable  taste,  the  central  projecting  porch, 
rtwith  its  curious  scroll  gables,  reminding  one 
3of  Dutch  work,  is  interesting,  and  being  the 
yonly  part  of  the  house  with  any  architectural 
^character,  came  in  for  an  undue  amount  of 
1  attention.  Not  far  from  the  house  is  the 
1  church,  a  rather  pleasing  example,  with  some 
)  good  detail.  A  sketch  of  the  porch  was  in- 

I  eluded  amongst  our  illustrations  in  last  week’s 
>1  issue.  From  Chalcombe  the  drive  was  con- 

II  tinued  to  Cropredy,  a  few  minutes  being  spent 
1  “  en  route  ”  at  Williamscote  to  see  the  House 

and  old  school.  Cropredy  has  many  historical 
i  associations  with  the  wars  between  Charles  I. 


*  Continued  from  last  week,  page  76. 


and  his  Parliament,  and  in  1644  a  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  King  and  Sir  William 
Waller,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 

Cropredy  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

It  was  restored  some  few  years  since  by  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian.  Fragments  still  remain  of  an 
early  church  which  stood  here  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  since  this  date  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  now  consists  of  a  nave 
with  four  bays,  clearstory,  north  and  south 
aisles,  south  porch,  a  large  chancel,  with  a 
vestry  and  priest's  chamber  at  the  north-east 
angle,  and  north  and  south  chantries.  The  nave 
occupies  the  site  of  the  earlier  church,  of  which 
only  the  east  wall  remains.  Above  the  chancel 
arch  are  very  early  remains  of  a  fresco.  In 
the  south  aisle  wall  are  two  arched  recesses 
for  tombs,  and  above  is  a  fine  thirteenth 
century  window  of  three  lights.  The  chancel 
was  rebuilt  about  1320,  after  which  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  church  was  gradually  rebuilt 
piece  by  piece,  commencing  probably  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave.  About  the  close  of 
Edward  III.’s  reign  the  nave  was  entirely  re¬ 
built,  with  arcades  of  two  moulded  orders, 
without  capitals.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  north  aisle  was  rebuilt 
and  remodelled,  being  extended  to  form  a  north 
chantry,  and  the  three-light  windows  are  good 
examples  of  early  perpendicular  work.  At  the 
east  end  of  both  aisles  are  woodwork  screens, 
that  on  the  south  is  fourteenth  century  work, 
and  is  illustrated  in  Parker’s  “Glossary.” 
There  is  also  a  very  fine  old  brass  eagle  lectern. 
The  present  tower  was  commenced  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  carried  up  to  the  belfry 
stage  ;  the  remaining  portions  were  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  some  years  later,  and  are  hardly  so 
good. 

The  next  place  to  be  visited  was  Han  well, 
where  luncheon  was  taken  under  the  shadow 
of  the  old  castle  buildings,  which  Leland 
describes  as  “  the  gallant  house  of  Hanwell." 
Here  was  good  material  for  the  water- 
colourists  of  the  party,  who  no  doubt  would 
like  to  have  spent  more  than  the  two  hours 
allotted.  The  Castle  was  formerly  of  some 
considerable  importance  ;  it  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  a  quadrangular 
building  with  massive  towers  at  the  angles,  of 
which  only  one,  with  a  portion  of  the  south 
front,  is  at  present  remaining — now  converted 
into  a  farmhouse.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  and  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  last 
week  ;  it  has  several  interesting  features,  and 
has  fortunately  been  but  little  restored.  The 
nave  arcade  has  caps  with  figures  not  unlike 
those  in  Adderbury  Church,  though  less  refined 
and  much  inferior  in  execution.  In  the  north 
aisle  are  the  remains  of  a  Decorated  reredos,  a 
series  of  small  canopied  niches  and  quaint, 
well-modelled  figures  of  knights  and  ladies  ; 
this,  together  with  the  Jacobean  font  cover,  we 
illustrated  last  week. 

After  leaving  Hanwell  a  short  drive  brought 
the  party  to  Wroxton  Abbey,  the  old  home  of 
the  North  family.  The  house  and  garden  were 
first  inspected,  after  which  the  church  was 
visited.  The  house  is  approached  by  a  drive 
with  lawns  on  either  side,  and  appears  to  lie 
rather  in  a  hollow.  The  building  as  at  present, 
dates  principally  from  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  though  interesting, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  great  architectural 
qualities.  It  lacks  the  setting  of  a  good 
garden,  for  lawns  sweep  up  to  the  house  on 
all  sides.  The  abbey  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  priory  of  Augustinian  monks,  founded 
in  1230  by  Michael  Belet,  which  flourished 
until  1538,  when  the  property  passed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  who  gave  it  to  his  new  college.  The 
old  monastic  buildings  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  their  place  the  present 
building  was  erected  by  Sir  William  Pope  in 
1618. 

The  estate  came  into  the  North  family  by 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Francis  Guildford  with 
Lady  Frances  Pope  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  at  this  date  some  alterations  to  the  building 
were  made,  and  in  the  last  century,  Francis 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Guildford,  employed  Smirke 
who  designed  the  library  and  made  other 
additions  to  the  house.  Some  few  parts  of  the 
old  monastic  buildings  were  preserved,  includ¬ 
ing  an  arch,  probably  an  entrance  door,  some 
of  the  passages  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  and  some  parts  of  the  chapel. 

The  entrance  porch  is  a  curious,  though  not 
very  beautiful  example  of  Jacobean  work.  It 
admits  to  the  great  hall,  45  ft.  by  24  ft.,  at  the 
south  end  of  which  is  a  music  gallery  sup¬ 


ported  on  carved  columns,  and  the  hall  is 
panelled  in  oak.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Holbein, 
and  other  family  relics.  In  the  house  are 
many  very  fine  pictures,  including  several 
Holbeins. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  house  consist 
principally  of  lawns  and  belts  of  trees, 
although  on  the  east  side  are  the  remains  of 
terraces  ;  not  far  from  the  house  is  a  good 
marble  sundial,  of  rather  unusual  form,  with  a 
moulded  circular  table,  supported  by  four 
draped  female  figures,  standing  on  a  square 
pedestal  decorated  with  rams’  heads  and  sprays 
of  fruit  and  flowers  ;  it  shows  marked  Italian 
influence  in  its  design,  and  indeed  one  would 
rather  suspect  its  being  an  importation  from 
Italy. 

Not  far  from  the  house  is  the  church,  situate 
on  high  ground  in  the  village.  It  contains 
many  good  monuments  to  the  Pope,  Guildford, 
and  North  families  ;  but  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  interior  is  the  tomb  to  Sir 
William  Pope,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Downe 
by  Charles  I.,  and  who  died  in  1631.  It  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  close  to  the 
altar,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  good  iron  railing. 
It  was  made  by  Nicholas  Stone,  the  master 
mason  of  Inigo  Jones.  At  the  date  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  executed,  that  is, 
shortly  after  Sir  William’s  death,  Stone  was 
engaged  on  a  number  of  such  monuments  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  doing 
work  for  Inigo  Jones  at  Greenwich.  Under 
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the  guiding  genius  of  his  great  master,  he  had 
received  a  training  such  as  probably  no  other 
mason  then  possessed.  He  had  been  foreman 
mason  to  Jones  at  Whitehall  in  1620,  and  since 
then  had  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  on  many 
works.  Thus  he  had  acquired  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  good  Classic  detail,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  engaged  on  his 
own  work  he  should  revert  to  the  traditional 
style  of  his  youth,  for  although  the  mouldings, 
the  proportion  of  the  columns,  and  other 
points  about  the  monument  plainly  show  the 
classical  training  he  had  received,  yet  the 
character  of  the  whole  design  is  distinctly  that 
of  the  Jacobean  period.  The  figures  of  the 
two  kneeling  knights  are  very  beautiful,  and 
the  tomb  could  hardly  be  excelled  either  as 
regards  the  composition  or  the  execution.  It 
is  a  type  of  work  that  might  well  be  studied 
and  measured,  rather  than  the  earlier  examples 
of  this  period,  which  are  not  nearly  so  refined, 
as  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important  connect¬ 
ing  links  between  the  architecture  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  and  that  of  Inigo  Jones. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  first  place  to 
be  visited  was  Bloxham,  where  the  church 
(see  lithograph),  with  its  grand  spire, 
claimed  all  the  attention.  Some  of  the 
church  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  the 
earliest  parts  belong  to  the  time  of  King 
Stephen,  who,  according  to  Skelton,  the 
historian  of  Oxfordshire,  built  here  a  chantry 
and  gave  two  fields,  to  say  masses  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  his  mother  Adela, 
daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  existing  church  was 
erected  during  the  reign  cf  Henry  VI.  by 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Henry 
Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  the 
latter  endowed  it  with  lands  and  a  priests’ 
house.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the 
church  suffered  considerably,  and  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  said 
to  have  repaired  and  beautified  it,  at  the  same 
time  adding  the  steeple.  The  nave  has  well- 
proportioned  pillars,  and  is  in  four  bays. 
There  are  some  very  late  brasses  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
church  is  entered  through  the  tower  ;  it  is 
no  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  wide,  including  the  side 
aisles.  The  chancel  is  20  ft.  wide.  There  is 
an  interesting  capital  on  the  west  side  of  a 
chapel  terminating  the  eastern  extremity  of 
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the  north  aisle  ;  in  the  centre  is  the  head  of  St. 
George,  and  other  saints  are  ranged  round. 
On  the  south  side  is  a  chapel  containing 
several  monuments  to  the  Thornycrolt  family, 
and  close  by  is  a  stone  font.  The  fourteenth- 
century  windows  have  zigzag  and  other  Nor¬ 
man  ornaments  made  up  at  a  later  date.  The 
tower  and  spire  are  both  in  construction  and 
design  among  the  finest  to  be  met  with.  The 
interior  of  the  tower  at  its  base  is  14  ft. 
6  in.  by  16  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  spire  is  195  ft.  The  spire  has 
repeatedly  suffered  from  lightning,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Skelton,  was  damaged  in  the  great 
storm  of  1703  ;  it  was  again  struck^  in  1770 
and  1780,  on  which  latter  occasion  it  is  said 
that  the  electric  fluid  was  conducted  by  the 
chime  wires  to  a  chamber  where  the  clock 
was  placed,  and  forcing  itself  into  the  body  of 
the  church  did  considerable  damage.  But  the 
most  terrible  catastrophe  which  befel  the  spire 
was  on  the  morning  of  December  3,  1790, 
when  it  was  again  struck  by  lightning,  which 
rent  a  large  fissure  in  the  western  face  near 
the  top. 

The  west  door  of  the  church  is  very  quaint. 
Here  the  Deity  is  represented  above  the  arch 
under  a  rich  canopy,  on  the  seat  of  judgment, 
with  a  globe  in  his  hand.  On  the  right  is  the 
half  figure  of  an  angel  upholding  the  cross, 
and  on  the  left  another  angel  with  the  spear 
and  crown  of  thorns.  At  the  feet  of  the  Deity 
are  angels  sounding  trumpets,  awakening  the 
dead  to  judgment,  and  on  the  outer  curve  of 
the  arch  are  the  twelve  apostles  seated  within 
niches.  On  the  right  of  the  Deity  the  stone 
coffins  are  represented  as  opening,  from  which 
the  dead  arise  to  judgment.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  doorway  is  the  entrance  to  hell, 
represented  by  the  open  jaws  of  a  monster, 
into  which  the  condemned  are  being  hurled. 

After  leaving  Bloxham,  a  short  stay  was 
made  at  Barford  St.  John,  where  the  manor 
house  and  church  were  visited.  The  latter  is 
quite  a  small  building,  and  consists  of  a  nave 
only.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  only  a  small  part  of  the  church  which 
existed  here  before  was  retained.  It  has  a 
tower  at  the  south-west,  open  to  the  church. 
The  nave  windows  are  decorated.  The  font 
is  early  Norman. 

The  drive  was  now  continued  to  Hook  Norton, 
on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire  ;  here  the  party 
took  lunch,  and  after  visiting  the  church  (see 
lithograph)  proceeded  to  Broughton,  a  drive  of 
about  six  miles.  On  arriving  there  the  old 
church  was  first  inspected  ;  it  contains  a  few 
ancient  tombs  of  the  Saye  and  Sele  family  and 
some  interesting  window  tracery.  Broughton 
Castle  adjoins  the  church  on  the  south  side. 
The  house  is  completely  surrounded  by  a 
broad  and  deep  moat  whose  still  waters  reflect 
the  grey  old  walls  of  the  castle.  (See 
lithograph  plate  in  our  last  issue.)  A  stone 
bridge  crosses  the  moat,  and  the  grass  court  is 
entered  through  the  old  battlemented  gatehouse 
of  Edwardian  days.  Few  houses  have  greater 
interest  to  the  architect,  for  here  are  to  be  seen 
examples  of  three  early  periods  of  which  there 
are  but  few  remains  to  be  met  with.  The 
earliest  of  these  periods  claims  a  large  part  of 
the  present  structure,  for  it  was  between  the 
years  1301  and  1307  that  John  de  Broughton 
built  the  original  castle.  The  groined  passage 
leading  from  the  hall,  the  chapel,  with  its  stone 
altar  and  curious  window  openings,  the  dining¬ 
room,  the  priests’  room,  armoury,  and  hospital 
all  belong  to  this  period.  In  1369  the  castle 
was  bought  by  William  of  Wykeham,  with  a 
view  of  settling  it  upon  his  sister  Agnes  and 
her  family.  Thomas  Wykeham  obtained  a 
licence  to  “crenellate  his  house  at  Broughton” 
from  Henry  IV.  in  1406  ;  he  died,  leaving  an 
heiress,  who  married  William,  second  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  and  in  the  hands  of  that  family 
the  property  now  remains  ;  at  present  it  is  the 
residence  of  Lord  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox. 

In  the  hands  of  the  present  occupant 
Broughton  Castle  has  been  very  well  looked 
after,  and  those  of  the  party  who  could  remem¬ 
ber  the  former  state  of  house  and  garden  were 
much  impressed  by  the  great  improvements 
since  Lady  Gordon-Lennox  has  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  the  old  place.  Inside,  the 
house  has  been  carefully  renovated,  not  re¬ 
stored  ;  the  plaster  has  been  removed  from  old 
walls,  and  much  that  was  formerly  covered  up 
is  now  revealed,  including  the  beautiful  groin¬ 
ing  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  hall.  The 
dining-room,  were  it  not  for  the  sash  windows 
inserted  last  century,  has  quite  a  Mediasval 
appearance,  with  its  early  fourteenth-century 
vaulted  roof,  and  linen  panelling  dating  from 


the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  great  hall,  55  ft. 
by  26  ft.,  is  a  fine  example,  though,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  ceiling  is  sadly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  room.  An  interesting  relic  here 
is  the  coat  worn  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  which 
hangs  on  the  wall.  Leading  from  the  hall  is 
the  magnificent  oak-panelled  drawing-room, 
20  ft.  high.  The  entrance-lobby  to  the  room  is 
a  very  fine  piece  of  work,  and  the  panelling  is 
delicately  moulded.  The  work  was  executed 
about  the  year  1603,  and  a  replica  of  the 
room  was  recently  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Above  the  dining-room  is  the  boudoir 
with  a  very  fine  pendant  ceiling,  and  adjoining 
is  a  long  gallery,  90  ft.  long  by  abouj  12  ft.  in  j 
breadth,  with  oriel  windows  containing  some  I 
old  glass  and  many  good  pieces  of  sculpture, 
including  an  interesting  marble  medallion  of 
Inigo  Jones.  A  staircase  leads  on  to  the  leads, 
from  whence  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained  over 
the  gardens.  The  eastern  side  of  the  castle  is 
the  more  ancient.  This  was  erected  by  the 
De  Broughtons.  There  is  a  small  tower  on  the 
south-east  angle  with  loop-holes  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  arrows.  The  north  front  was  princi¬ 
pally  built  for  the  family  of  Fiennes  about  the 
year  1544.  Those  who  have  read  the  interest¬ 
ing  diary  of  Celia  Fiennes  will  remember 
several  allusions  to  Broughton.  Buck’s  view, 
drawn  in  1722,  shows  that  the  castle  and  con¬ 
tiguous  grounds  were  encompassed  with  em¬ 
battled  walls  and  towers.  These  are  now  for 
the  greater  part  removed,  but  one  of  the  old 


walls  still  exists  between  the  house  and  gate¬ 
house.  Some  ancient  buildings  used  as  out-i 
offices  skirt  the  moat  on  the  eastern  side. 
These  are  probably  coeval  with  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  castle. 

The  gardens  form  a  very  beautiful  setting  to: 
the  old  house,  and  when  we  consider  that  they: 
have  been  created  quite  within  the  last  sixi 
years  the  result  is  little  less  than  marvellous.: 
Along  the  west  front  of  the  house  is  a  gorgeous: 
flower  border  with  carefully  combined  masses: 
of  colour,  showing  much  care  and  taste.  On 
the  broad  space  between  the  house  and  moat; 
is  a  parterre  with  herbaceous  plants,  rather: 
than  the  lines  of  lobelia  and  geranium  that  we 
may  hope  now  belong  to  a  past  age.  Close- 
adjoining  is  the  curious  sundial,  with  its  I 
topiary  gnomon  telling  the  hours  on  figures: 
laid  out  in  box,  round  which  is  the  motto,  also, 
in  box,  “  Give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  i 
and  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.” 
The  idea  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  Wyke-: 
ham's  ancient  garden  at  New  College,  Oxford,: 
shown  in  the  engraving  in  Loggan’s  view  of; 
Oxford.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  house: 
is  a  charming  little  rose  garden  laid  out  in  a 
pattern  of  fleur-de-lis.  In  the  centre  stands  a 
sundial  raised  on  two  grass  steps,  with  thei 
quaint  motto  : — 

“  I  tell  men  hourlie  how  the  shadowes  fly, 
For  men  are  shadowes,  and  a  shadowe  I.”. 

The  visit  to  Broughton  will  long  be  remem': 
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:ed  by  those  who  were  fortunate  to  be 
isent,  and  not  a  few  good  sketches  were 
.de  during  the  three  and  a  half  hours  allotted 
ithe  visit. 

|Dn  Friday  the  first  place  to  be  visited  was 
outford,  a  pretty  village  about  five  miles  from 
anbury.  On  the  way  here  the  party  were 
jotographed,  in  accordance  with  annual 
tstom.  The  church  at  Shutford  is  dedicated 
'  St.  Martin  ;  it  has  a  Noman  arcade  of  two 
aches  to  the  north  side,  and  a  pointed  arch  to 
north  transept  beyond.  It  is  quite  a  small 
’lurch,  the  nave  being  about  17  ft.  by  45  ft., 
id  the  chancel  20  ft.  by  12  ft.;  the  chancel 
reen  is  simple  Perpendicular ;  the  lower 
nels  are  modern.  Adjoining  the  churchyard 
[the  old  stone  manor  house,  now  used  as  a. 

it  has  a  quaint  arrangement  of  roofs, 
|eto  the  staircase  wing,  which  is  surmounted 
a  saddle- back  roof. 


Compton  Wyniatcs. 


After  leaving  Shutford,  an  hour’s  drive  over 
very  hilly  country  brought  the  party  within 
sight  of  Compton  Wyniates,  the  glorious  old 
house  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  Seen 
from  the  hill,  the  house  is  beautifully  situated 
amidst  the  surrounding  woods,  with  its  col¬ 
lection  of  irregular  gables,  twisted  chimneys, 
embattlements,  mullioned  windows,  and  stone- 
slate  roofs,  making  it  as  picturesque  as  the 
most  romantic  could  desire.  The  delightful 
variety  of  colour  and  texture  produced  by  the 
different  materials  used — brick,  wood,  stone, 
and  plaster — makes  this  house  one  of  the  most 
alluring  in  England,  and  there  is  probably  no 
finer  or  more  complete  example  of  Tudor  work 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 

In  the  earlv  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Sir  William  Compton,  who  had  been  associated 
from  early  youth  with  the  King,  was  appointed 
keeper  of  Fulbrooke  Park  with  permission  to 


pull  down  some  old  buildings  that  already 
existed  there  and  to  utilise  the  materials  for  his 
new  house  at  Compton  Wyniates,  and  in  1519 
he  obtained  a  licence  from  the  King  to  enclose 
a  park  of  nearly  2,000  acres.  The  first  build¬ 
ing  as  it  now  stands  was  erected  between  the 
vears  1509  and  1528,  the  date  of  Sir  William 
Compton's  death  ;  the  property  then  passed  to 
his  grandson,  who  was  created  Baton 
Compton.  He  died  in  1589,  leaving  a  son, 
William,  the  hero  of  a  romantic  and  somewhat 
novel  elopement.  A  certain  rich  London 
merchant,  Sir  John  Spencer,  had  a  beautiful 
daughter,  with  whom  Lord  Compton  fell  in 
love.  Sir  John  by  no  means  looked  on  the 
young  nobleman  as  a  desirable  match  for  his 
only  daughter,  but  Lord  Compton  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  coming  to  the  house  disguised 
as  a  baker,  boldly  carried  off  his  lady-love 
concealed  in  his  empty  basket.  He  was  met 
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on  the  stairs  by  the  worthy  merchant,  who 
rewarded  him  with  sixpence  for  being  >0  early. 
Sir  John’s  anger  when  the  truth  was  dis¬ 
covered  can  well  be  imagined,  and  his  fury 
was  not  to  be  appeased  until  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself  intervened,  and  at  her  Majesty’s 
request  he  consented  to  be  the  godfather  to  an 
infant  in  whom  the  Queen  had  some  interest, 
and  who,  as  he  afterwards  learnt,  was  his  own 
grandson. 

By  this  marriage  Lord  Compton  inherited  a 


great  fortune,  and  was  created  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton  by  James  I,,  whom  he  entertained  at 
Compton  Wyniates  in  1617.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1630  by  his  son  Spencer,  who  fought  so 
bravely,  with  three  of  his  sons,  at  the  battle  of 
Edgehill.  In  June,  1644,  Compton  Wyniates 
was  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians,  after 
three  days’  siege,  when  the  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton’s  brother,  several  officers,  and  about 
120  men  were  seized,  and,  with  much  plunder, 
taken  off  to  Banbury.  The  House  was  held 


for  the  Parliament  during  the  next  two  years 
and  when  it  again  came  into  the  hands  of  it: 
rightful  owners,  required  considerable  renova 
lion.  James,  Lord  Northampton  put  the  hcust 
into  repair,  and  altered  some  of  the  windows 
He  was  succeeded  in  1727  by  his  son,  who,  it 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  his  day 
endeavoured  to  modernise  the  old  house 
fortunately  without  doing  very  much  damage 
The  present  owners,  fully  realising  the  greal 
historic  value  of  such  a  fine  example  of 
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nestic  architecture,  have  done  much  in  the 
y  of  judicious  restoration  of  the  fabric  from 
ie  to  time,  and  have,  moreover,  partly  sur- 
nded  the  building  with  good  gardens. 

'he  entrance  front  faces  west  and  the 
ldings  are  grouped  round  a  central  quad- 
gle  about  75  ft.  square.  The  gateway,  of 
ich  we  give  an  illustration,  is  almost  in  the 
tre  of  this  west  front,  and  gives  access  to 
green  courtyard  crossed  with  stone-flagged 
hs.  Exactly  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  door 
ding  into  the  great  hall  with  its  large  oriel 
pdow  and  spacious  minstrel  gallery  ;  a  finely 
!ved  screen  separates  the  hall  from  the 
jby,  staircase,  and  kitchens  beyond.  The 
een  is  decorated  with  linen-pattern  panels 
I  a  quaint  series  of  carvings  illustrating  the 
ds  of  Compton,  with  figures  of  knights  on 
;seback.  The  hall  extends  to  the  full  height 
the  house,  and  has  a  finely  moulded  timber 
if,  with  richly  carved  cornice  ;  it  is  supposed 
lave  been  brought  here  from  Fulbrooke,  and 
►ears  to  have  been  designed  to  occupy  a  larger 
ce.  At  the  further  end  of  the  hall  a  door 
is  to  the  parlour,  now  used  as  a  dining- 
m,  panelled  in  oak  and  containing  a  hand- 

fe  fireplace  from  Canonbury.  On  the  south 
of  the  courtyard  is  the  chapel,  where  there 
some  curious  carvings  of  the  seven  deadly 
is,  represented  as  knights  in  armour,  each 
jh  an  imp  to  urge  him  forward.  A  winding 
rcase  leads  through  several  interesting 
1ms  to  the  priest's  room,  supposed  to  have 
n  used  as  a  chapel  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
p  ;  it  is  quite  a  small  apartment,  with  a  very 
kdsomely  carved  door  with  trophies,  birds, 

1  little  masks  ;  it  is  very  Italian  in  feeling, 
lough  it  was  probably  made  here.  There 
j  other  interesting  rooms  about  the  house, 
uding  the  bedroom  of  Henry  VIII.,  with 
Tudor  rose  in  the  glass,  and  the  council 
|mber,  with  sufficient  staircases  and  emer- 
cy  exits  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  county 
ncil  of  our  own  times. 

"he  house  retains  part  of  the  old  moat  on 
north  front,  and  the  stew-ponds  and  old 
jecote  adjoin.  On  the  south  side  are  the 
yer  gardens,  with  brilliant  masses  of  hardy 
vers  and  yew  hedges.  Lawns  now  occupy 
:  space  where  the  moat  formerly  existed, 
te  close  to  the  house  is  the  quaint  little 
!ble-aisled  church,  which  belongs  to  a 
Sod  when  church  architecture  did  not 
irish.  It  was  rebuilt  between  1656  and 
15,  which  latter  date  appears  on  some  of  the 
tien  spouts,  together  with  the  initials  I.  N., 
names,  Lord  Northampton.  The  two  aisles 
I  of  equal  length  and  breadth,  and  are 
ided  by  an  arcade,  which  extends  right  to 
I  altar.  On  the  north  side  are  fragments  of 
pily  monuments  rescued  from  the  moat,  into 
ich  they  had  been  thrown  during  the 
rliamentary  occupation.  In  the  churchyard 
I  a  few  good  eighteenth-century  tombstones. 
Luncheon  was  taken  under  the  shadow  of 
ne  grand  old  elm  trees  in  the  park,  and  the 
liuties  of  the  place  proved  too  enchanting  for 
;n  the  Secretaries,  and  for  once  an  extra 
if-hour  was  allowed  above  the  four  hours 
btted  on  the  programme  ;  this  left  but  little 
'ae  for  the  two  remaining  churches,  Brailes 
d  Swalecliffe. 

At  Swalecliffe  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
!.  Peter  and  Paul,  there  is  some  interesting 
i:obean  pewing,  and  the  south  door  is  very 
miniscent  of  the  woodwork  in  the  Convoca- 
n  House  at  Oxford.  The  church  is  of 
rious  dates,  from  Early  Norman  to  Late 
Irpendicular.  The  entrance  steps  to  the 
lurchyard  are  well  arranged.  At  the  west 
d  of  the  churchyard  is  a  fine  old  tithe 
rn  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  of 
ykeham. 

A  drive  of  about  six  miles,  past  Broughton 
istle,  brought  the  party  to  Banbury  in  time 
:  dinner,  and  as  this  was  the  last  evening  of 
3  excursion,  it  was  followed  by  a  smoking 
ncert,  at  which  the  Mayor  of  Banbury 
noured  the  Association  by  his  presence, 
oceedings  were  kept  up  until  a  somewhat 
:e  hour,  long  after  most  of  the  townspeople 
d  retired  to  rest. 

On  Saturday  several  of  the  excursionists 
oceeded  to  Buckingham,  from  whence  they 
ove  to  Stowe  House. 

And  so  ended  the  thirty-third  annual  excur- 
an,  which,  although  the  weather  might  have 
<en  more  propitious,  was  nevertheless  a  most 
ccessful  tour.  The  programme  was  a  very 
11  one,  perhaps  too  full,  including  no  less 
an  nineteen  churches,  and  the  Association 
ves  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  two  Honorary 


Secretaries,  Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hennings,  whose  untiring  services  made 
so  enjoyable  an  excursion. 


MEETING  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  has  this 
year  selected  Southampton  as  the  centre  for 
its  annual  meeting.  The  proceedings  began  at 
noon  on  Tuesday,  July  22,  when  the  members 
and  their  friends,  about  ninety  in  number,  were 
formally  received  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Municipal  Buildings  by  the  Mayor  of 
Southampton,  Mr.  Councillor  Dunsford,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  Deputy  Mayor  and 
the  Sheriff  of  Southampton.  The  chair  was 
then  taken  by  the  President  of  the  meeting, 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  who  referred  to  the 
interest  which  the  King  had  taken  in  anti¬ 
quarian  pursuits,  and  said  he  felt  sure  the 
members  would  wish  to  express  their  regret 
at  the  serious  illness  of  the  King,  their  patron, 
their  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
borne  it,  and  their  pleasure  and  thankful¬ 
ness  at  his  recovery.  Lord  Montagu  also 
referred  to  the  treatment  of  the  ancient 
walls  and  other  ancient  monuments  at  South¬ 
ampton,  and  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
various  places  and  buildings  to  be  visited 
during  the  meeting.  After  luncheon  a  visit 
was  paid  first  to  St.  Michael’s  church,  an  early 
twelfth  century  cross  church,  much  altered, 
where  the  architectural  history  was  explained 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers.  A  beautiful  Elizabethan 
silver-gilt  tazza  forming  part  of  the  com¬ 
munion  plate  excited  considerable  interest.  A 
move  was  next  made  to  the  Bargate,  where 
Mr.  R.  M.  D.  Lucas  explained  a  scheme  drawn 
up  by  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  gate, 
which  is  in  danger  of  destruction  through  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Corporation  to  incur  the 
expense  of  cutting  proper  openings  right  and 
left  of  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traffic 
which  at  present  has  to  pass  through  it.  Mr. 
Lucas’s  scheme  (which  was  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  October  12,  1901),  is  to  enlarge  the 
present  footways  so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  carriages,  new  footways  being  pierced 
beyond  ;  but  the  carrying  out  of  this  proposal 
seems  rather  likely  to  endanger  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  gate.  A  tour  of  the  town  walls 
was  then  made  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Minns  and  Mr.  W.  Dale. 
Some  interesting  remains  of  these,  including 
one  of  the  towers,  have  been  needlessly  de¬ 
stroyed  in  recent  years  by  the  Corporation, 
and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  a  lately  exposed 
portion  of  the  Norman  castle  wall  might  not 


share  the  same  fate.  The  fine  Tudor  house 
and  the  remaining  Norman  house  have  been 
saved  from  destruction  through  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Spranger  and  by  the  exertions  of  local 
antiquaries  ;  the  old  guard  chamber,  adjoining 
the  west  gate,  has  also  been  saved  and  put  into 
repair.  At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Dale 
exhibited  an  excellent  collection  of  flint  imple¬ 
ments  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South¬ 
ampton.  A  paper  was  also  read  on  the  Roman 
site  of  Clauscntuin,  at  Bitterne,  by  Mr. 
Emanuel  Green,  who  argued  that  it  showed 
no  signs  of  a  military  character,  and  not  much 
even  of  a  civilian  occupation,  but  seemed  to 
have  been  simply  a  large  and  well-protected 
depot  for  the  export  of  western  produce  in  the 
shape  of  tin  and  lead. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Win¬ 
chester.  A  move  was  first  made  to  the  site  of 
the  Castle,  where  in  the  much-restored  King's 
Hall  Mr.  W.  vV.  Portal  gave  an  account  of  its 
history  and  of  the  Round  Table  which  is  now 
its  chief  ornament.  The  subterranean  passages 
that  formerly  led  from  the  destroyed  Norman 
keep  to  the  sally  posts  in  the  Castle  ditches 
were  also  inspected.  Carriages  being  in  readi¬ 
ness,  the  party  next  proceeded  to  the  ancient 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  where  Mr.  John  Bilson 
gave  a  short  account  of  its  history,  and  pointed 
out  the  principal  features  of  the  late  twelfth 
century  church.  He  also  indicated  the  former 
position  of  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  and  showed  that  the  curious  “  triple 
arch  ’’  in  the  angle  of  the  transept  and  presby¬ 
tery  was  merely  the  old  entrance  from  the 
original  cloister.  The  building  at  the  south 
entrance  of  the  transept  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  first  buildings,  and  is  of  earlier  date 
than  the  church,  which  is  built  up  against 
it.  After  luncheon,  Winchester  College 
was  visited  under  the  guidance  of  the  bursar, 
Mr.  W.  I*'.  Kirby,  who  commented  on  the 
treatment  of  the  chapel  by  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Butterfield,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  all  its 
old  fittings  and  monumental  brasses.  The 
latter  have  since  been  renewed,  from  rubbings 
taken  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  here,  by 
Dr.  Edwin  Fres.hfield,  to  whose  munificence 
the  college  is  also  indebted  for  the  marble 
altar  and  painted  windows  in  Fromond’s 
beautiful  chantry  chapel  in  the  middle  of  the 
cloister.  Wolvesey  Castle  was  next  visited. 
Here  the  party  was  received  by  the  Mayor  of 
Winchester,  and  by  the  President  (Mr.  J.  H. 
Oglander)  and  Committee  of  the  Hants 
Field  Club  and  Archaeological  Society.  Mr. 
N.  C.  H.  Nisbett,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  plan, 
described  the  remains  of  the  episcopal  palace 
built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois  (1129-71),  and 
the  later  buildings,  including  the  chapel  of 
Bishop  Morley  in  1682. 

At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  on  “  English 
Fortresses  and  Castles  of  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Centuries”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  who  discussed  the  various 
references  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to 
the  “  gerveorcs”  and  fastnesses  of  the  Danes, 
the  burhs  or  burgs  of  the  Saxons  and  English, 
and  the  “  castels  ”  of  the  Normans,  and  the 
views  lately  enunciated  concerning  them  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  Mrs.  Armitage,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Neilson,  in  correction  of  those  put  forth  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark. 

On  Thursday  the  party  proceeded  first  by 
train  to  Porchester.  Here  the  very  perfect 
remains  of  the  Roman  fortress,  which  is  intact 
as  to  its  walls  and  nearly  all  its  towers,  were 
perambulated  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope.  The  church  was  next 
visited  and  described  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Henderson,  who  showed  that  it  was  built 
for  a  priory  of  black  canons  founded  here  by 
Henry  I.  in  1133,  but  shortly  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Southwick.  Since  then  it  had  been 
used  as  the  parish  church.  The  Norman  castle 
was  afterwards  inspected,  Mr.  Hope  again 
acting  as  guide.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
castle  included  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the 
Roman  fort,  and  suggested  that  it  first  came 
into  being  after  the  removal  of  the  priory  to 
Southwick.  The  existing  tower  and  the 
precinct  wall  of  the  inner  ward  were 
the  work  of  Henry  I.  or  Stephen,  but 
the  remaining  buildings  he  showed  from 
the  account  rolls  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  The 
chapel,  the  great  chamber,  the  hall  and  its 
porch,  the  kitchen,  &c.,  dated  from  the  con¬ 
cluding  years  of  tne  latter  king.  The  journey 
was  next  resumed,  after  luncheon,  to  Titchfield, 
where  the  chief  features  of  the  parish  church 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Wriothesley  family  were 
pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  R.  White.  Mr. 
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C.  R.  Peers  called  attention  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  western  tower  and  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  he  claimed  to  be  Saxon  work  of 
early  date.  A  visit  was  next  paid  to  Place 
House,  built  by  Lord  Chancellor  Wriotheslev 
in  I539i.  incorporating  the  remains  of  an  abbey 
of  White  Canons,  founded  in  1231.  Some 
interesting  fragments  of  the  abbey  are  left,  as 
well  as  the  great  gatehouse,  built  by  Wrio- 
thesley  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  The  history 
of  the  Place  was  described  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Minns,  but  at  such  length  as  regards  its  owners 
that  only  a  hurried  glance  could  be  taken  of 
one  of  the  stateliest  Tudor  gatehouses  in  the 
South  of  England.  In  the  evening  a.  conver¬ 
sazione  was  held  at  the  Hartley  University 
College  by  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  South¬ 
ampton  and  the  Hampshire  Field  Club.  Among 
other  objects  exhibited  were  the  maces  and 
other  municipal  insignia,  which  were  described 
by  Mr.  Hope. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the 
well-known  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  who 
described  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings 
and  gave  some  account  of  the  Cistercian  Order, 
to  which  the  Abbey  belonged,  and  the  daily 
life  of  the  monks.  He  also  called  attention  to 
the  destructive  ravages  of  the  ivy  which  every¬ 
where  mantles  the  walls  and  conceals  so  much 
of  the  beautiful  architectural  features  of  the 
building.  It  was  ultimately  resolved,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  that  the 
attention  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Tankerville  Cham- 
berlayne,  be  called  to  the  growth  of  the  ivy,  in 
the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  keep 
it  within  reasonable  bounds.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  fine  Norman 
church  of  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  at  Romsey, 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  E.  Doran  Webb. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Peers  also  contributed  some  remarks 
on  the  early  apse  discovered  a  short  time  ago 
under  the  central  tower,  and  gave  reasons  for 
believing  it  to  belong  to  the  late  Saxon  church 
that  preceded  the  existing  building.  At  the 
evening  meeting  Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Moens  read  a 
paper,  “The  New  Forest,  its  afforestation, 
ancient  areas,  and  ordinances  in  the  time  of 
the  Norman  kings  and  their  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors,  with  special  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  devastation  of  the  New  Forest  by 
William  I.  and  his  son,  and  of  its  previous 
afforestation,  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
Domesday  Book,  ancient  charters  and  statutes, 
and  perambulations.”  Mr.  Moens  wished  hi' 
paper  to  be  regarded  as  complementary  to  the 
able  article  by  Mr.  F.  Baring  in  the  English 
Historical  Review  of  July,  1901.  Mr.  Percy 
Stone  also  read  a  paper  on  the  “  Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the 
Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Century."  Mr. 
Stone's  paper  was  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
series  of  measured  drawings  by  himself. 

On  Saturday,  July  26,  the  party  went  by 
steamer. to  Hythe  Pier,  where  carriages  were 
in  readiness  for  a  visit  to  Beaulieu  Abbey. 
Before  reaching  Beaulieu,  a  halt  was  made  at 
Hill  Top  to  examine  the  remains  of  the 
thirteenth-century  conduit-house  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  monks  with  drinking  water.  Lord 
Montagu  briefly  called  attention  to  the 
shouldered  doorway  and  vaulted  circular  tank, 
which  had  been  lately  cleared  out  and  repaired 
by  himself,  and  put  in  working  order.  The 
remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu  were 
described  by  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  who,  by 
the  aid  of  an  excellent  plan,  indicated  the  dis¬ 
position  and  arrangements  of  the  principal 
buildings.  He  also  described  the  remarkable 
plan  of  the  church,  the  foundations  of  which 
had  lately  been  re-examined  by  Mr.  Hope  and 
himself,  through  the  kind  help  of  Lord 
Montagu.  After  luncheon  the  journey  was 
resumed  to  St.  Leonards,  where  the  remains  of 
a  late  thirteenth-century  chapel  and  a  barn  of 
unusual  size,  belonging  to  a  grange  of  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  were  examined  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Brakspear.  The  party  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  to  Southampton. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution-  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
The  summer  meeting  of  this  Institution  com¬ 
mences  on  August  11,  the  North-East  Lanca¬ 
shire  district  being  the  locality  to  be  visited, 
with  Blackpool  as  headquarters.  The  meeting 
opens  with  an  excursion  to  Barrow  to  inspect 
the  works  of  the  British  Griffin  Chilled  Iron 
and  Steel  Co.,  the  Barrow  Hematite  Steel 
Works,  and  the  Kellner- Partington  Paper  Pulp 
Works.  On  Tuesday,  August  12,  after  being 


received  by  the  Mayor  of  Blackpool,  the  party 
will  visit  the  power  station  of  the  Blackpool 
and  Fleetwood  Tramroad  Co.  and  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Grain  Elevator  at 
Fleetwood.  On  the  13th  an  excursion  will  be 
made  to  Furness  Abbey,  Lake  Windermere, 
&c.,  and  on  the  14th  the  members  will  travel  to 
Preston  to  visit  the  Cotton  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Works  of  Messrs.  Horrack’s,  Crewd- 
son,  &  Co.,  the  Electric  Tramway  and  Railway 
Carriage  Co.’s  works,  and  those  of  the  English 
Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  Friday,  August  15, 
will  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  features  of  the  Blackpool  Tower,  &c., 
and  in  the  evening  the  summer  dinner  of  the 
Institution  will  take  place  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel. 
South  Shore,  Blackpool.  Mr.  F.  S.  Pilling,  39, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  hon.  local  secretary  of  the  meeting. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  LIGHTNING. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by 
the  Lightning  Research  Committee,  which  has 
been  organised  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  the  Surveyors’  Institution  : — 

“  Referring  to  the  memorandum  issued  to 
observers  last  December,  the  Lightning  Re¬ 
search  Committee  desire  to  intimate  that  they 
are  now  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
first-hand  reports  on  cases  of  damage  to  build¬ 
ings  from  lightning-stroke.  As  regards  the 
general  character  of  the  injuries  to  which  non- 
protected  buildings  are  subject  from  this  cause, 
the  Committee  consider  that  the  information 
already  collected  by  observers  furnishes  ample 
material  for  deliberation,  and  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  further  to  multiply  observations  as 
to  the  action  of  lightning-stroke  on  non- pro¬ 
tected  buildings. 

Data  to  hand,  however,  respecting  ‘  pro¬ 
tected  ’  buildings  which  have  been  struck  are 
few,  and  generally  meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  as  the  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  methods  of  protection,  they  pro¬ 
pose  for  the  future  to  confine  their  investiga¬ 
tions  to  buildings  which  have  been  struck  in 
spite  of  being  provided  with  lightning  con¬ 
ductors. 

In  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  conductor,  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  scrutinise 
minutely  the  actual  conditions  of  the  building 
affected.*  They  therefore  suggest  that  ob¬ 
servers  should  first  ascertain  whether  the 
building  struck  is  provided  with  a  conductor, 
and  if  this  be  the  case  the  structure  should  be 
carefully  examined  at  once  and  on  the  lines 
suggested  below,  and  a  photograph  taken  of  it 
before  any  repairs,  temporary  or  otherwise,  are 
effected/ 

Details  additional  to  those  indicated  in  the 
original  form  of  questions  are  requisite  to  the 
more  limited  inquiry  now  contemplated.  A 
general  description  should  be  given  of  the 
surroundings,  especially  of  elevated  buildings 
in  the  vicinity,  and  photographs  should  be 
taken  in  cases  of  importance  ;  and  if  these 
elevated  buildings  are  provided  with  lightning 
conductors,  their  positions  and  heights  should 
be  given. 

The  following  further  points,  drawn  up  for 
the  Committee  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  attended  to  by  observers  in 
making  a  record  of  any  case  of  damage  : — 

1.  Any  signs  or  indications  of  where  the  flash 
appears  to  have  first  struck,  and  an  account  of  the 
damage  done. 

-.  A  specification  and  drawing  of  the  metal-work 
of  the  building,  paying  special  attention  to  metal  of 
every  kind  which  comes  anywhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  conductor,  whether  roof  guttering,  lead 
covering,  rain-water  spouts,  sewer  ventilators,  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  bell  wires,  gas  pipes,  ornamental  rail¬ 
ings,  &c.,  &c  ,  carefully  ascertaining  whether  any  of 
these  were  either  purposely  or  accidentally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lightning  conductor,  and,  if  not, 
what  their  nearest  distance  was  from  it. 

In  the  drawing,  all  metals  may  be  indicated  in 
red,  no  matter  of  what  kind  they  may  be  ;  the 
hypothetical  path  of  the  lightning,  as  appears  to  the 
observer  most  probable,  may  be  sketched  in  in  blue, 
remembering  that  bifurcation  of  path  is  not  un¬ 
likely.  Places  of  damage  may  be  indicated  by  a 
blue  swelling  or  patch,  the  size  of  the  patch  giving 
a  rough  idea  of  the  relative  damage,  and  an  arrow 


*  The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  are 
prepared  to  defray  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses,  and  also 
a  moderate  charge  for  the  photographer’s  services,  pro¬ 
vided  that  complete  details  of  the  disaster  be  furnished 
within  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence,  and  that  an 
account  of  the  expenses  incurred  be  sent  in '  with  the 
observer's  report. 
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being  employed  when  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
any  small  patches  liable  to  be  overlooked.  The 
patches  may  be  numbered,  and  the  nature  of  the 
damage  at  each  place  stated  in  the  description. 
Any  place  where  fire  broke  out  is  to  be  specially] 
attended  to. 

3.  The  nature  and  condition  of  the  conductor,, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  continuity,  its  earth, 
and  its  elevation  ;  also  how  fixed,  and,  if  carried 
horizontally,  its  length  as  compared  with  the 
vertical  height  of  its  terminal  above  the  ground ; 
also  note  whether  it  made  any  sharp  curves  or 
loops  round  projections  of  the  building,  or  took  an 
indirect  course.  Cases  of  damage  where  there  have 
been  more  than  one  or  several  conductors  are 
specially  important. 

In  the  case  of  church  steeples  the  wind  vane 
should  receive  special  attention,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  rod  terminates  in  the  steeple  should  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  case  of  chimneys  any  internal  metal  flue 
should  be  carefully  specified.  Likewise  any  in¬ 
dication  that  the  flash  took  the  column  of  hot  air 
in  preference  to  the  conductor  should  be  recorded 
also  whether  the  conductor  was  bent  or  curved1: 
over  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  or  not. 

In  any  case  of  importance  the  earth  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  should  be  specially  examined,  being,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  dug  down  to  for  this  purpose  ;  and  a  complete 
specification  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  of  any  metal  ramifications  as  well 
as  of  moisture  in  its  neighbourhood,  should  be 
made. 

Any  signs  that  the  discharge  has  entered  the 
earth  should  be  recorded  ;  and  if  the  conductor  is 
at  any  point  damaged  or  otherwise  affected,  this 
should  be  specified,  and,  when  interesting,  a  sample 
of  the  damaged  portion  should  be  sent.  If  the  con¬ 
ductor  has  recently  been  examined  and  tested,  or 
otherwise  reported  on.  the  fact  should  be  stated.  1 
Killingworth  Hedges,  Hon.  Secretary.  I 
G.  Northover,  Secretary." 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  WATER-j 
WORKS  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associal 
tion  of  Waterworks  Engineers  was  held  at 
Leicester  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  22,  23,  and  24.  Mr.  Fredk.  Griffith, 
C.E.,  Waterworks  Engineer  of  Leicester^ 
occupied  the  chair.  In  continuation  of  our 
report,  immediately  following  the  paper  on 
“  The  Standardisation  of  Fittings  ”  reported  in 
our  last  issue, 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  of  Leicester,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  brought 
before  the  meeting  proposals  submitted  by 
Mr.  Middleton,  of  London,  to  the  Institute, 
suggesting  the  formation  of  a  Water  and 
Drainage  Board. 

Mr.  C.  Middleton,  London,  explained  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  superseding  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  wished  to  establish 
Boards  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
various  Local  Authorities  for  controlling  water 
and  drainage  schemes  within  the  area  of  theif: 
authority. 

Major  Frear,  Clerk  to  the  Leicestershire 
County  Council,  said  the  County  Councilsi 
Association  had  had  the  matter  under  con-: 
sideration,  and  had  asked  for  a  Parliamentary! 
or  Departmental  Committee  to  be  appointed  to 
take  evidence  and  to  go  into  the  whole  quesr 
tion. 

Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  Secretary,  explained  that 
this  Association  appointed  a  Committee  some 
years  ago  which,  as  a  first  step,  was  tabulating 
information  as  to  the  details  of  water  supplies' 
throughout  the  country. 

Suspended  Steam  Pumps. 

Mr.  W.  Price  Abell  then  presented  a  paper  on 
the  application  of  suspended  steam-pumps  for 
the  sinking  of  deep  shafts.  He  explained  that 
the  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  that  by 
means  of  pumps  of  this  type  pumping  opera¬ 
tions  during  sinking  could  be  carried  on  with 
ease  and  expedition  and  at  one-half  of  the  old 
lifting-sets  system,  provided  that  suitable  tackl^ 
and  winches  were  installed. 

Mr.  Watts,  Sheffield,  said  a  pump  whichc 
could  be  easily  lowered  to  the  floor  of  a  well, 
and  could  be  moved  rapidly  from  one  part  of  a 
shaft  to  another,  was  a  very  desirable  ac.quisi-5 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  Nuneaton,  said  he  had 
superintended  the  sinking  of  several  deep: 
wells,  and  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  was; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  better  sinking-, 
pump  than  one  of  these  suspended  steam-:; 
pumps.  They  were  only  suitable  for  use  as, 
sinking-pumps,  and  would  be  uneconomical: 

,  for  permanent  work. 
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Rural  Water  Supplies. 

Messrs.  J.  Dewhirst  and  H.  G.  Key  wood  then 
isented  a  joint  paper  on  “Rural  Water 
pplies,”  with  special  reference  to  the  cost  of 
:  same,  and  the  scale  of  rates  necessary  to 
lintain  them.  The  authors  gave  details  of 
:  water  supply  schemes  in  the  Maldon  and 
elmsford  Rural  Districts,  feeling  convinced 
it  what  had  been  done  in  rural  Essex,  which 
is  probably  nearer  low-water  mark  as 
jarded  prosperity  than  any  other  county  in 
gland,  could  be  done  in  any,  other  county. 

Mr.  Keywood,  in  supplementing  his  paper, 
Resting  that  the  time  for  repayment  of  the 
ns  might  be  deferred  until  the  completion 
the  works.  It  was  a  source  of  trouble  in 
ral  Districts,  where  grumbling  was  at  its  very 
ight,  that  they  had  to  commence  repaying 
5  loans  directly  they  had  received  the  money, 
ore  the  district  was  receiving  any  benefit  or 
raining  any  revenue.  They  thought  the 
payment  of  any  of  the  principal  ought  to  be 
■erred  until  the  works  were  in  operation, 
dr.  Whittaker,  London,  said  as  far  as  his 
perience  went,  it  was  in  these  small  rural 
tricts  where  the  greatest  difficulty  arose  in 
ting  a  proper  water-supply.  He  paid  a  high 
npliment  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Thresh,  Medical 
deer  for  Essex,  who  had  done  a  great  work 
helping  to  obtain  these  water  supplies,  and 
ii  to  some  extent  resuscitated  their  faith  in 
(face  water  by  showing  where  those  waters 
ild  be  safely  got. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Priestley,  Cardiff,  thought  the  time 
3  gone  by  when  baths  and  water-closets 
mid  be  paid  for  as  extras.  It  was  their 
siness  to  encourage  cleanliness  and  conse- 
Imtly  the  health  of  the  community  to  the 
lest  extent. 

dr.  Jones,  Leyton,  said  the  extent  of  local 
lebtedness  was  alarming  financiers,  and  he 
bed  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the 
item  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
pect  to  the  borrowing  of  money  by  local 
ihorities. 

Mr.  Watts,  Sheffield,  Mr.  Gilby,  Bath,  Mr. 
lyneux,  Stockport,  and  others,  took  part  in 
|  discussion. 

in  the  evening  the  annual  Association  dinner 
:js  held  at  the  Museum,  the  President  (Mr. 
Iffiths)  in  the  chair. 

Domestic  Filtration. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  re- 
ped  on  Wednesday,  when  Dr.  Priestley 
jivered  a  lecture  on  domestic  filtration. 

Dr.  J.  Priestley,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  for 
•nbeth,  said  they  were  all  agreed  that  pure 
ter  was  an  absolute  necessity.  They  were 
ifurther  agreed  that  the  purity  of  a  water 
s  to  be  gauged  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the 
ence  therefrom  of  pathogenic  germs — 
ms  which  might  cause  disease  in  those  per¬ 
ils  or  animals  into  whose  bodies  they  might 
;n  an  entrance  through  the  medium  of 
hking  water  or  in  other  ways.  Nature  had 
fen  them  pure  water  ;  man  in  the  past  had 
ne  his  utmost  to  contaminate  it,  and  was 
:1  doing  so  in  the  present.  Persons  sup- 
ed  from  a  particular  water  area  were  sub- 
it  to  dangers  from  different  sources  before 
t  water  was  brought  within  their  reach, 
pgers  affecting  one  and  all,  and  dangers 
ecting  which  could  only  be  successfully  com- 
ited  by  water  engineers.  Could  anything 
jther  be  done  by  engineers,  or  by  the  con¬ 
fers  themselves,  to  afford  still  further  pro- 
tion  ?  He  thought  it  could  in  the  way 
still  further  purifying  the  water  on  the 
^mises  on  which  it  was  going  to  be  drunk, 
fiat  form  of  domestic  filtration,  if  any,  could 
suggested  with  any  prospect  of  success  ? 
e  ordinary  filters,  such  as  most  of  them 
;w  in  years  gone  by  were  to-day  practically 
ngs  of  the  past,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  be  so, 

:  principles  upon  which  they  depended  for 
:ir  vaunted  excellences  having  been  scien- 
cally  exploded.  Spongy  iron  and  magnetic 
de  of  iron,  carbon  in  its  various  forms, 
>estos  cloth  and  fibre,  cellulose,  or  any  com- 
iations  of  these  were  filtering  media  which 
3  been  much  advertised  for  domestic  filters 
their  day,  but  which  were  now  practically 
egated  to  the  bygone  ages,  and  might  be 
jarded  as  interesting  ruins  of  fools’ paradises 
the  past.  Bacteriologically  such  media  were 
dess  in  that  they  did  not  prevent  the  passage 
pathogenic  germs,  and  did  not  therefore 
jrd  protection  against  infectious  diseases, 
le  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
London  were  his  authorities  for  making  such 
definite  statement.  Their  prolonged  and 
eful  bacteriological  investigations  into  the 
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efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  every  filter  in 
general  use  showed  that  the  verdict  must  be 
“  not  efficient.”  It  was  shown  that  the  media 
were  inefficient  in  that  they  did  not  prevent 
the  passage  of  disease  germs  through  them, 
but  even  at  times  added  germs  to  the  water 
which  was  passed  through  them  for  supposed 
purification  !  The  filtering  media  generally 
employed  for  domestic  filters  were  proved  to 
be  useless  or  even  worse,  and  the  natural  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  “  Is  there  any  filtering  medium  not 
in  general  use  that  is  trustworthy?”  Here, 
again,  they  found  an  answer  given  definitely 
by  the  colleges  as  the  outcome  of  bacteriolo¬ 
gical  experiments.  Porcelain  (specially  pre¬ 
pared)  and  infusorial  earth  (a  patent)  appeared 
from  such  experiments  to  meet  the  case  and  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  filtering  medium  so  far  as 
scientific  investigation  went.  In  both  instances 
the  pores  of  the  material  were  so  fine  that  the 
pathogenic  germs  were  unable  to  pass  through 
directly  from  the  unfiltered  to  the  filtered 
water.  He  gave  these  facts  as  incontro¬ 
vertible  after  the  careful  experiments  that  were 
carried  out  a  few  years  ago  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  in  London  by  Drs.  Sims-Woodhead  and 
Cartwright-Wocd.  As  the  matter  was  then 
left,  the  summing-up  was  practically  to  the 
■effect  that  there  were  only  two  filters  worth 
anything — the  Pasteur,  depending  for  its  effi¬ 
cacy  upon  a  specially  prepared  form  of  porce¬ 
lain,  and  the  Berkefeld,  depending  for  its 
efficiency  upon  infusorial  earth,  both  in  the 
form  of  bougies.  The  output  in  the  Berkefeld 
was  quicker  than  that  in  the  Pasteur,  but  the 
Berkefeld  tubes  were  much  more  fragile  and 
somewhat  more  costly.  The  Pasteur  filter  had 
also  proved  itself  efficient  practically,  as  well 
as  theoretically,  if  they  could  believe  the 
reports  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  For  seven  or  eight  years 
in  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarters, 
Pasteur  filters  had  protected  the  French  army 
against  typhoid  fever,  even  when  the  civil 
population,  drinking  the  same  water  (unfil¬ 
tered),  continued  to  suffer  from  that  disease. 
The  reputation  of  the  Berkefeld  filter  depended 
mainly  upon  the  results  of  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments,  and  no  records  of  actual  practice  were 
available  to  verify  the  efficiency  thus  ascribed 
to  it.  As  regarded  the  Berkefeld  filter,  an  im¬ 
portant  research  by  Dr.  Horrocks,  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory  at  Netley,  had  now  put  the  question 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  and  proved  con¬ 
clusively  this  filter  was  not  independent  of  the 
character  of  the  water  used.  Dr.  Horrocks’ 
experiments  proved  that  infusorial  earth 
(Berkefeld)  filters  allowed,  if  they  do  not 
acfually  favour,  the  passage  of  typhoid  germs 
within  a  few  days  of  use,  unless  they  were 
regularly  sterilised  in  the  interval — a  process 
which  for  practical  purposes  might  be  left  out 
of  the  question,  whilst  the  ordinary  Pasteur- 
Chamberland  filters  similarly  treated  and  used 
experimentally,  in  no  case  allowed  the  passage 
of  typhoid  germs.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
in  this  fact  was  to  be  ’.found  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  of  why  the  British  army  during 
the  late  South  African  campaign  suffered  from 
typhoid  fever  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  the 
field  forces  being  stated  to  have  been  equipped 
entirely  with  Berkefeld  filters. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr. 
Priestley  for  his  lecture. 

Standardisation  of  Cast-iron  Pipes. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Percy  Griffith)  read  an 
interim  report  from  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  standardisation  of  cast-iron 
pipes.  The  Committee  suggested  that  before 
adopting  any  definite  scheme  of  standardisation 
the  views  of  all  those  most  intimately  associated 
with  the  industry  should  be  obtained,  and  the 
Committee  thought  the  most  effective  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  either  by  a  general  confer¬ 
ence  of  all  engineers  and  manufacturers 
interested  in  the  matter,  or,  should  such  a 
conference  be  impracticable,  by  some  form  of 
plebiscite. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the 
Leicester  Corporation  Waterworks  at  Crop- 
stone.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Wood),  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Water  Committee,  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Council,  to  luncheon  at  Cropstone. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
concluded  on  Thursday,  when  papers  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Humphreys,  of  York,  on  “  Electrolysis 
in  Water  Pipes,”  and  by  Mr.  C.  Sainty, 
Windsor,  Mr.  C.  G.  Mason,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Walker,  on  “Turbine-Driven  Pumps.” 


The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visits  to  the 
Leicester  Corporation  Works  at  Swithland  and 
the  Loughborough  Corporation  reservoir  at 
Blackbrook.  On  Friday  a  visit  was  made  to 
the  Northampton  Corporation  Waterworks. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  on  Saturday  last  week,  Mr.  Henson  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  Asylums  Committee  submitted  a  plan, 
prepared  by  the  foreman  of  works,  providing 
for  the  addition  of  a  parlour,  with  a  bedroom 
over  it,  to  the  farm-bailiff’s  cottage  at  Leavesden 
Asylum.  With  this  addition,  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  cottage  will,  they  reported,  consist 
of  three  bedrooms,  parlour,  kitchen,  and  usual 
offices — which  is  similar  (except  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  in  this  case  of  a  larder)  to  that  proposed 
for  each  of  the  twenty-two  attendants’ cottages. 
The  Committee  thought  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  farm-bailiff’s  cottage  should  be 
equal,  at  any  rate,  to  that  providedjfor  married 
attendants.  The  foreman  of  works  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  work  (including  painting  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  wood  and  iron  work  of 
the  cottage)  at  113/.  8s.  The  Committee  re¬ 
commended,  and  'the  Board  agreed  to  give 
authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  for  theienlargement  of  the 
cottage  according  to  the  plan  now  submitted, 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  by  the  asylum 
staff. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Entwisle  &  Gass,  of 
Bolton,  for  the  supply  and  fixing  of  laundry 
machinery  and  plant  at  the  Joyce  Green  Hos¬ 
pital  in  the  sum  of  7,39 71-  was  accepted. 

The  Works  Committee  reported  that  with  a 
view  to  the  better  protection  of  the  Board’s 
property  at  High  Wood  School,  Brentwood, 
which,  owing  to  the  anticipated  sale  of  a  strip 
of  land  between  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
estate  and  the  Ongar-road,  is  now  only  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  high  road  by  a  hedge,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  obtained  through  the  architects  an 
estimate  from  the  contractors  for  continuing 
the  existing  boundary  wall  to  a  point  below 
and  beyond  the  site  of  the  new  laundry  build¬ 
ing,  and  for  erecting  an  unclimbable  iron  fence 
along  the  remainder  of  the  line  of  boundary  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  field.  They  recom¬ 
mended  the  managers  to  sanction  as  an  extra 
upon  Messrs.  McCormick  &  Sons’  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  school  buildings,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  boundary  wall,  and  the  erection  of 
an  unclimbable  iron  fencing,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  445/-  The  amount  of  the  contract 
was  84,567/.,  and  the  net  extras  ) previously  re 
ported  1,262/. 

This  was  adopted. 

The  revised  plans  of  Messrs.  Newman  & 
Newman  for  the  erection  of  a  house  for  female 
attendants  at  Leavesden  Asylum  were  approved 
by  the  Board. 

The  Works  Committee  also  reported 

“  Having  advertised  ifor'  and  obtained  tenders  foi 
the  erection  of  the  Southern  Hospital,  Wv 
recommend  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  the  erection,  at  thv 
sum  of  174,750/.,  of  the  Southern  Hospital,  ii 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specification  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  Treadwell  &  Martin,  architects, 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Board  be 
affixed  to  the  contract." 

This  was  adopted.  The  other  tenders 
were  : — 

McCormick  &  Sons,  Essex-road,  N.,  179.777 *•  1 
Holliday  &  Greenwood,  Loughborough  Park 

works,  s.w„  184,444*. ;  F-  G-  Minter> .  Ferry 

Works,  Westminster,  191,000/.  ;  John  Shilhtoe  & 
Son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  193,000 /.  ;  Kirk  &  Ran¬ 
dall  Warren-lane  Works,  Woolwich,  193,203/.  ;  J. 
&  M.  Patrick,  Wandsworth,  197,299 *■  :  Patman  & 
Fotheringham,  Ltd.,  Islington,  I97-723*-  ;  w-  Wil- 
cocks  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton,  198,873/.  ;  W.  H. 
Lorden  &  Son,  Upper  Tooting,  198,888 /.  ;  W.  Wallis, 
Lincoln  House,  Balham,  201,139/.  103.;  Rudd  & 
Son,  Grantham,  201,214/.  103.  7d.  ;  Charles  Wall, 
Chelsea,  201,328 /.  ;  and  F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs,  Station 
Works,  Loughborough  Junction,  S.E.,  214,000/.  The 
architects’  revised  estimate  was  207,702 /. 

The  Works  Committee,  reporting  upon  the 
proposed  chapel  at  the  Joyce  Green  Hospital, 
stated  that  in  January  last  the  Managers 
approved  of  the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
A  &  C.  Harston,  architects,  for  the  erection  ot 
a  permanent  chapel  for  the  staff  at  this  hospital, 
at  an  estimated  cost,  including  seating  and 
other  fittings,  of  1,900/.,  and  these  plans  were 
duly  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  their  formal  sanction  under  seal.  In  re¬ 
turning  the  plans  of  the  proposed  chapel  to  the 
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Blackburn  Town  Hall:  Proposed  Extension  op  Plan. 


Managers,  with  a  request  that  they  would 
reconsider  the  matter,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  in  a  letter  dated  February  15, 
pointed  out  that  it  would  probably  “  rarely 
happen  that  there  would  not  be  some  va¬ 
cant  ward  available  for  this  purpose  in  so 
large  a  hospital  as  that  at  Joyce  Green  ; 
and  even  if  all  the  wards  were  in  use  some 
temporary  arrangement  might  be  made.” 
Subsequently  the  Managers  instructed  the 
Committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Hospitals  Committee,  to  obtain  from  the  archi¬ 
tects  a  specification,  with  estimate  of  cost,  for 
the  erection  of  a  wood  and  iron  building  for 
purposes  of  a  staff  chapel,  as  the  Hospitals 
Committee  were  not  convinced  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  making  u^e  of  the  ward  as  suggested 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Acting  upon 
these  instructions,  the  Committee  directed  the 
arch  tects  to  submit  plans  and  an  estimate  of  a 
wood  and  iron  building.  This  the  architects 
had  done,  and  they  had  recently  had  before 
them  plans  of  a  temporary  chapel,  the  total  cost 
of  which,  including  seating  and  other  fittings, 
they  estimate  at  875 /.  Having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances,  and  seeing  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  cost  of  the  proposed  per¬ 
manent  chapel  and  the  suggested  temporary 
structure  would  barely  exceed  1,000/.,  the 
Committee  thought  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  asked  to  reconsider  their 
decision  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  per¬ 
manent  building. 

A  recommendation  to  this  effect  was  adopted. 


3Ilu6trattons. 


BLACKBURN  TOWN  HALL. 

E  publish  in  this  week's  issue  Mr. 
Bromley's  suggestion  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  enlargement  of  the  present 
Town  Hall,  which  forms  part  of  a  report  made 
by  him  for  dealing  with  the  municipal  im¬ 
provements  of  Blackburn. 

The  existing  Town  Hall  is  a  substantial 
stone  building  situated  at  the  corner  of  the 
Market  Place  and  King  William-street,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan,  and  is  also 
shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  tower  in  the 
perspective,  the  tower  forming  part  of  Mr. 
Bromley’s  design  for  the  new  work. 

We  quote  from  his  report  of  March,  1899, 
which  will  explain  the  situation  : 

“  I  have  followed,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
lines  of  my  previous  report,  viz.  : — 

1.  As  to  adapting  the  present  Town  Hall 
so  as  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for 
the  staff  by  removing  the  police  station  to 
some  other  site  ;  and 

2.  As  to  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new 
Town  Hall. 

After  carefully  inspecting  the  present 
building  I  am  of  opinion  that  unless  it  cou  d 
be  sold  for  the  sum  of  40,000/.,  exclusive  of  the 


full  value  of  the  land,  the  question  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  building  should  not  be  entertained. 
If  this  building,  as  it  stands,  were  erected 
to-day,  it  would  cost  probably  the  sum  of 
70,000 /.  The  existing  structure  is  much  too 
good  to  be  discarded  lightly,  and  without  the 
very  best  reasons  for  doing  so.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  thoroughly  well  built,  and  in  some 
respects  the  materials,  such  as  the  roof  timbers, 
would  be  difficult  to  replace  with  material  so 
good. 

Starting  upon  this  as  a  basis,  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  recommending  the  following 
schemes,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  removal  of  the  police-courts  to 
another  site 

( b )  The  erection  of  a  new  assembly  hall  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  present  Town  Hall. 

(c)  New  additions  and  improvements  to  the 
existing  municipal  offices.” 

By  reference  to  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  assembly  hall  on  the 
north-east  side  that  the  present  assembly  hall 
(which  is  now  situated  on  the  first  floor  and 
faces  King  William-street)  is  utilised  for  a  new 
Council  Chamber,  Committee-room,  Mayor’s 
parlour,  and  Town  Clerk’s  department,  whilst 
the  old  police-court  and  offices  on  ground  floor 
are  used  for  the  Treasurer's  and  rating  depart¬ 
ments. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  report,  a  limited 
number  of  architects  were  asked  in  competi¬ 
tion  to  submit  designs  for  new  police-courts 
situated  at  the  corner  of  North  Gate  and  New 
Market-street  West.  Mr.  Bromley  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assessor,  and  the  design  by  Messrs. 
Briggs  &  Wolstenholme,  and  Stones  &  Stones 
was  selected. 

The  scheme  is  at  present  in  abeyance,  but 
the  Corporation  are  proceeding  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  property  for  the  site  of  the  police- 
courts,  &c. 

“BRYANSTON,”  DORSET  :  THE  SALOON 
AND  STAIRCASE. 

The  exterior  of  this  house,  which  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  large 
mansions,  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of 
August  5,  1899,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
account  of  the  excursion  of  the  Architectural 
Association  that  year,  when  they  included  in 
their  programme  visits  to  this  and  one  or  two 
other  large  modern  houses. 

We  give  now  the  views  of  the  interior  of  the 
saloon  and  the  staircase,  which  were  taken  at 
the  same  time  as  the  exterior,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  publishing  them  together,  but  the 
necessity  of  including  many  other  places 
visited  in  the  excursion  prevented  this. 

The  saloon  forms  a  spacious  and  dignified 
centre  to  a  great  house,  and  has  the  dignity  of 
style  which  we  confessed  to  finding  a  little 
wanting  in  the  exterior. 

SKETCHES  WITH  THE  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION. 

This  plate  contains  some  additional  sketches 


by  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green  of  buildings  visited 
the  Architectural  Association  during  their  ex¬ 
cursion  last  week,  and  which  are  referred 
to  in  our  account  of  the  excursion  on  anothei 
page.  _ 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  MEMORIAL 
WING,  ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  a  design  submitted  by  Messrs 
Florence  &  Satchell  in  the  competition  that 
was  instituted  some  lime  back  for  a  “  Clarenct 
Memorial  Wing”  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
Paddington. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  plan  t( 
accompany  the  present  publication,  owing  t( 
Mr.  Florence’s  absence  on  the  Continent  ;  be: 
considered  as  an  exterior  only,  it  is  a  gooo 
example  of  the  treatment  of  a  hospital  building 
so  as  to  give  some  degree  of  architectural 
effect,  without  departing  from  the  utilitariai 
character  proper  to  such  a  building. 


HOUSES,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE-ROAD 

The  drawing  shows  a  terrace  of  houses  0 
brick  and  stone,  in  the  western  portion  d 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  a  good  way  pas: 
Victoria  Station. 

While  treated  with  simplicity  and  restrain 
in  design,  they  show  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
variety  in  their  features,  and  we  may  partial 
larly  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  two  en< 
bays  are  treated  so  as  to  balance  each  other  i 
general  line,  while  differing  in  the  details  C 
their  design. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL.  . 

The  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londoi 
County  Council  prior  to  the  summer  recesi 
was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hal; 
Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  M'Dougall,  Chairman 
presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  tht 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  len 
Camberwell  Borough  Council  4,000/.  for  tht 
purchase  of  land  for  an  extension  of  the  Grov: 
Vale  depot,  &c. ;  Bethnal  Green  Borougi 
Council,  6,000/.  for  the  extension  of  depot  am 
erection  of  office  ;  Poplar  Borough  Council 
28,170 /.  for  electric  light  installation  ani 
meters,  and  14,970/.  for  paving  works  ani 
street  improvements  ;  Chelsea  Borough  Coun 
cil,  6,825/  for  street  improvements ;  Wooo 
wich  Borough  Council,  96,170 /.  for  electrl 
lighting  and  meters  ;  Lambeth  Borougi 
Council,  3,755/.  for  paving  works  ;  Hacknei 
Borough  Council,  20,070/.  for  street  imp  ovt 
ments  and  paving  works  ;  Woolwich  Borougi 
Council,  23,960 /.  for  electric  light  installation  am 
dust  destructor  ;  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 
20,000/.  for  electric  lighting  purposes  ;  Holbon 
Borough  Council,  4,830/.  for  street  improve 
ments  ;  Wandsworth  Borough  Council,  2,50a 
for  additions  to  public  library ;  Batterse; 
Borough  Council,  455/.  for  works  at  bathsf 
Hampstead  Borough  Council,  2,000/.  for  pubic 
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brary  purposes  and  5,100/.  for  electric  light 
leters  ;  Lambeth  Guardians,  3,000/.  for  the 
jrchase  of  land  ;  the  Woolwich  Union,  11,265/. 
ir  homes  for  children  ;  and  Islington  Borough 
ouncil,  6,500/.  towards  Highgate  Archway 
nprovement. 

Conveniences ,  Telegraph  Hill. — It  was  agreed 

>  spend  1,050/.  for  the  erection  of  conveniences 
t  Telegraph  Hill,  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
y  the  Works  Department. 

Additions  to  Manor  Asylum. — It  was  also 
greed  to  erect  a  block  of  buildings  for  the 
ccommodation  at  the  Manor  Asylum  of  sixty 
lale  patients,  at  a  cost  of  9,300/.,  and  to  offer 
le  work  to  the  Works  Department. 
Reconstruction  of  Vauxhall  Bridge.  —  The 
tllowing  recommendation  of  the  Bridges 
bmmittee  was  agreed  to  : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  10,933/.  submitted  by  the 
inance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that,  subject 
)  the  terms  of  an  agreement  to  be  prepared  by  the 
ilicitor,  the  above-named  sum  of  10,933 /.  be  paid 

>  Messrs  Pethick  Brothers  in  full  settlement  of  all 
aims  for  extras  outstanding  on  April  30,  1902,  and 
ot  included  in  any  certificate  already  issued  by  the 
;ngineer,  under  their  contract  for  the  demolition 
f  the  old  Vauxhall  Bridge  and  partial  construction 
f  the  new,  and  that  such  settlement  be  upon  the 
istinct  understanding  that  the  contract  is  com- 
leted  not  later  than  December  31,  1902,  and  that 
le  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  agreement 
•hen  ready.” 

Fire  Stations,  &c. — The  following  recom- 
lendations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
/ere  agreed  to : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  11,815/.  submitted  by  the 
inance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of  the 
treatham  station  be  approved,  and  that  tenders  for 
le  work  be  invited  by  public  advertisement. 

:  That  the  estimate  of  10,645/.  submitted  by  the 
iinance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  erection  of 
le  Rotherhithe-street  sub-station  be  approved, 
hat,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee  being 
iitislied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Architect’s  estimate, 
(ie  work  be  executed  by  the  Council  without  the 
tervention  of  a  contractor.  That,  in  the  event  of 
ie  Works  Committee  not  being  satisfied  of  the 
afficiency  of  the  Architect's  estimate,  tenders  be 
[vited  by  public  advertisement. 

•That  an  expenditure  of  9,700/.  be  authorised  in 
annexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  Vauxhall 
iib  -station.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Com- 
littee  being  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Archi- 
ict’s  estimate,  the  work  be  executed  by  the  Council 
fithout  the  intervention  of  a  contractor.  That,  in 
ie  event  of  the  Works  Committee  not  being  satis- 
id  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Architect's  estimate, 
rnders  be  invited  by  public  advertisement. 

I  That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  200/.  be  autho¬ 
red  in  connexion  with  the  provision  and  location 
a  street-station  at  Maida-vale,  and  that  the  chair- 
an  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
ommittee  be  authorised  to  accept  a  tender  for  the 
fork. 

I  That  the  supplemental  estimate  of  1,150/.  sub- 
iitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and 
at  a  further  expenditure  of  that  amount  be  autho- 
sed  in  cunnexi  m  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
ver  wall  and  a  grid  at  Pageant’s  Wharf,  Rother- 
the-street  sub-fire-station. 

That  the  estimate  of  1,448/.  submitted  by  the 
[inance  Committee  in  respect  of  steam  lire-engines 
jp  approved.  That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Shand, 
ason,  &  Co.  to  supply  for  362 /.  each  six  steam  fire- 
ngines,  to  be  adapted  for  the  use  therewith  of  oil 
el,  be  accepted. 

[  That,  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee  being 
litisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Architect's  estimate 
?  250/.  (such  sum  being  part  of  the  sum  of  9,700/. 
iihich  the  Council  is  recommended  to  authorise  in 
pnnexiun  with  the  establishment  of  the  Vauxhall 
ib-station),  the  work  of  constructing  the  vaults  of 
inch  station  be  executed  by  the  Council  without  the 
•.tervention  of  a  contractor. 

.:That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  200/.  be  autho- 
sed  for  the  provision  of  a  new  shed  for  the  long 
idder  at  the  chief  station  ;  that  the  work  be 
fiecuted  by  the  Council  without  the  intervention  of 
Bcontractor. 

ii  That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  500/.  be  autho- 
sed  for  drainage,  paving,  and  other  work  in  the 
ables  at  the  chief  station  ;  that  the  work  be 
i  tecuted  by  the  Council  without  the  intervention  of 
i.contractor. 

That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  250/.  be 
1  ithorised  for  the  provision  of  a  shed  for  the  long 
dder  at  the  Whitefriars  station  ;  that  the  work  be 
:::ecuted  by  the  Council  without  the  intervention 
’  a  contractor. 

That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  G.  &  E.  Bradley  to 
::ecute  for  74/.  certain  hot-water  work  at  the 
xierkenwell  station  be  accepted. 

•'That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  49/.  15s.  be 
jithorised  for  the  provision  of  an  additional  bath- 
.  om  and  lavatory  at  the  Clerkenwell  station,  and 
[at  the  work  be  carried  out  by  the  Works  Depart- 
ent  as  a  jobbing  work. 

iThat  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  200/.  be  autho¬ 


rised  for  the  provision  of  a  covering  over  part  of 
the  yard  of  the  Clerkenwell  station  ;  that  the  work 
be  executed  by  the  Council  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  contractor. 

That  a  further  expenditure  of  133/.  15s.  be  autho¬ 
rised  for  external  painting  at  fire-stations  ;  that  the 
work  be  executed  by  the  Council  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  contractor. 

Acquisition  of  Small  Dwellings. — The  Council 
adopted  a  series  of  regulations  under  the  Small 
Dwellings  Acquisition  Act,  1899,  with  a  view 
to  making  advances  to  borrowers. 

Public  Clocks.  —  Poplar  Borough  Council 
asked  the  Council  to  promote  legislation 
enabling  Borough  Councils  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  clocks.  An  unfavour¬ 
able  report  by  the  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee  was  sent  back. 

Tramways ,  &c.  —  The  following  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Highways  Committee  were 
agreed  to  after  considerable  discussion  : — 

That  the  estimates  of  145,000/.  and  478,500/. 
respectively,  approved  by  the  Council  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1901,  in  respect  of  buildings,  rails, 
machinery,  generating-plant,  electrical  cables  and 
other  equipment,  and  rolling  stock  in  connexion 
with  the  reconstruction  for  electrical  traction  of  the 
London  County  Council  Tramways  between  (a) 
Westminster  Bridge-road  and  Upper  Tooting-road, 
(b)  Kennington  Park-road  (at  its  junction  with  Ken- 
nington-road)  and  the  terminus  at  Blackfriars-road, 
and  ( c )  St.  George’s-circus  and  the  terminus  at 
Waterloo-road  be  cancelled.  That  the  estimates, 
amounting  in  all  to  981,497/.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved ;  and  that  the 
expenditure  on  capital  account  of  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing,  in  all,  that  amount  be  authorised  in  respect  of 
the  works  specified  in  the  above  resolution. 

That  the  estimates,  amounting  in  all  to  644,350/., 
approved  by  the  Council  on  January  28,  1902,  in 
respect  of  the  reconstruction  lor  electrical  traction 
of  certain  portions  of  the  London  County  Council 
Tramways,  be  cancelled  to  the  extent  of  92,000 /, 
being  the  amount  included  therein  as  provision  for 
car-sheds  and  other  buildings. 

That  the  estimate  of  152,000/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved :  and  that  the 
expenditure  on  capital  account  by  the  Highways 
Committee  be  authorised  of  sums  not  exceeding  that 
amount  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction  for 
electrical  traction  of  the  London  County  Council 
Tramways  in  respect  of  (1)  the  erection  of  car-sheds, 
workshops,  and  a  sub-station  on  land  at  New  Cross¬ 
gate  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  by  the  Council 
from  the  Haberdashers’  Company ;  and  (2)  the 
erection  of  a  sub-station  at  the  Camberwell  tram¬ 
ways  depot. 

That  application  be  made,  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  for  powers  for  the  Council  to  run 
omnibus  services  along  the  routes  of  any  tramways 
while  under  reconstruction  for  electrical  traction, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work. 

That  the  estimates,  amounting  in  all  to  31,000/ , 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ; 
and  that,  subject  to  the  London  County  Council 
(Tramways  and  Improvements)  Bill,  now  before 
Parliament,  becoming  law,  the  expenditure  on 
capital  account  be  authorised  of  sums  not  exceeding 
that  amount,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties 
specified  in  the  Bill,  and  adjoining,  respectively  (a) 
Greenwich  depot,  and  (b)  the  Clapham  depot,  of  the 
London  County  Council  Tramways. 

That  the  erection  of  the  chimneys  for  the 
electricity-generating  station  to  be  established  at 
Greenwich  for  the  electrical  working  of  the  London 
Countv  Council  tramways,  be  carried  out  without 
the  intervention  of  a  contractor ;  and  that  the 
drawings,  specification,  and  estimate  of  16,750/.  be 
accordingly  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for 
that  purpose. 

That  in  the  event  of  the  Works  Committee  being 
prepared  to  carry  out,  for  the  amount  of  the  archi¬ 
tect's  estimate,  the  work  of  forming  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  electricity-generating  station  to  be 
established  at  Greenwich  for  the  electrical  working 
of  the  London  County  Council  tramways,  the  work 
be  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  a  con¬ 
tractor,  but  that,  should  that  Committee  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  the  work  at  the  architect's  estimate, 
tenders  be  invited  during  the  recess  from  firms 
selected  by  the  Architect,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Highways  Committee. 

That  the  work  of  erecting  the  sub-stations  at  (a) 
Clapham,  (b)  Brixton,  and  (c)  near  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  required  in  connexion  with  the  electrical 
working  of  the  London  County  Council  Tramways, 
be  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  a  con¬ 
tractor  ;  that  the  drawings,  specifications,  bills  of 
quantities,  and  estimate  of  22,500 /.  be  relerred  to 
the  Works  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  work 
being  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  priced  bills  of 
quantities  under  which  that  Committee  are  now 
carrying  out  the  erection  of  the  fire  brigade  station 
at  Clapham,  and  that  any  prices  not  included  in 
those  bills  be  mutually  agreed  between  the  High¬ 
ways  Committee  and  the  Works  Committee. 

That  Messrs.  W.  A.  Jones  &  Sons  be  allowed  to 
sublet  to  either  Messrs.  Watts,  Johnson  &  Co.  or 
Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale  the  general  contractors’  work 
iniconnexion  with  the  erection  of  the  engine-house 


for  the  temporary  electricity-generating  station  to 
be  established  at  Loughborough  Junction. 

That  the  tender  of  Messrs  J.  Hitchen  &  Son  for 
the  supply,  delivery,  and  erection,  for  the  sum  of 
1,447/.  (a)  of  a  twenty-five-ton  electric  crane  for  use 
at  the  temporary  generating-station  to  be  erected 
at  Loughborough  Junction  ;  and  ( b )  of  three  ten- 
ton  hand-cranes  for  three  of  the  sub-stations  to  be 
established  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for 
electrical  traction,  of  portions  of  the  London 
County  Council  Tramways,  be  accepted.  That 
Messrs.  J.  Hitchen  &  Son  be  allowed  to  sublet 
(a)  to  Messrs.  C.  C.  Dunkerley,  Ltd.,  Manchester, 
the  manufacture  of  certain  parts  of  the  crane- 
girders,  and  (b)  to  the  British  Thomson- Houston 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  manufacture  of  the  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  crane  to  be  erected  at  Loughborough 
Junction. 

That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.  be 
accepted  for  the  supply,  for  the  sum  of  47,686/.,  of 
eighty  double  -  deck,  single  -  truck,  electrically- 
equipped  cars,  required  for  use  on  the  Streatham 
section  of  the  London  County  Council  Tramways. 
That  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.  be  allowed  to 
sublet  (a)  to  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.. 
the  manufacture  of  the  car  trucks ;  (b)  to  the 
Electric  Railway  and  Tramway  Carriage  Co.  the 
manufacture  of  the  car-bodies  ;  (c)  to  Messrs.  J.  G. 
White  &  Co.  the  manufacture  of  car-ploughs  ;  and 
(d)  to  the  English  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  the 
manufacture  of  the  electrical  equipment  and  motors 
for  the  car3  specified  in  the  contract. 

That  application  be  made  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  for  powers  for  the  construction  by  the 
Council  of  the  undermentioned  new  tramways  : — 

1.  Hampstead-road  (tramways  terminus),  across 
Euston-road  and  along  Tottenham  Court-road,  to  a 
point  near  Oxford-street. 

2.  Edgware-road,  via  Sutherland-avenue,  to  Har¬ 
row-road  (tramways  terminus). 

3.  Hammersmith  Broadway,  via  Bridge-road,  to 
and  across  Hammersmith  Bridge. 

4.  Trafalgar-road,  Greenwich  (L.C.C.  Tramways) 
via  Black  wall-lane  and  Blackwall  Tunnel,  to  the 
Council’s  (Northern)  Tramways  in  East  India  Dock- 
road. 

5.  Westminster  Bridge-road  (L.C.C.  Tramways 
terminus)  via  Westminster  Bridge,  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment. 

6.  Harlesden  (near  the  county  boundary),  via 
Scrubb3-lane,  Wood-lane,  Shepherd's  Bush-road  and 
Brook  Green-road,  to  Hammersmith  Broadway. 

7.  Shepherd's  Bush-road,  via  Westwick-gardens, 
Netherwood-road,  Richmond-road,  Holland  Park- 
avenue,  High-street,  Netting  Hill,  and  Bayswater- 
road,  to  a  point  near  the  Marble  Arch. 

8.  Edgware-road  (from  a  point  near  the  Marble 
Arch)  to  the  countv  boundary  at  Cricklewood. 

9.  Deptford  (L.C.C.  Tramwavs),  via  Blackheath- 
road  and  hill  and  Shooter’s  Hill-road  to  Herbert 
Hospital,  Woolwich. 

10  New  Cross-road  (L.CC.  Tramways),  via 
Lewisham  High-road  and  Loampit-hill  and  vale  to 
the  South-Eastern  Metropolitan  Tramways  (L.C.C. 
lines). 

11.  Battersea  Park-road  (South  London  Tram¬ 
ways  Company's  lines;,  via  Battersea  Bridge-road, 
Battersea  Bridge,  Chelsea  Embankment,  Chelsea 
Bridge-road,  and  Commercial-road,  to  a  point  in 
Buckingham  Palace-road  near  the  Grosvenor 
hotel. 

12.  Tooting-broadway  (L.C.C.  tramways  terminus), 
via  Mitcharn-road  to  looting  Junction  Railway 
Station. 

13.  Garratt-lane,  Wandsworth  (authorised  L.C.C. 
Tramways),  via  Wimbledon-road  to  the  county 
boundary. 

14.  Rushey-green  (L  C.C.,  late  S  E.  Metropolitan, 
Tramways  terminus),  via  Bromley- road  to  the 
county  boundary  near  Bromley-hill. 

The  total  length  of  the  proposed  new  lines 
is  twenty-six  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost, 
i,307,9I7'- 

Improvements. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Improvements  Committee,  it  was  agreed 
to  make  application  to  Parliament  in  the 
Session  of  1903  for  powers  in  regard  to  the 
following  proposals  : — 

To  widen  Brook  Green-road  and  Scrubbs-lane. 

To  widen  Richmond-road. 

To  widen  Edgware-road. 

To  widen  Shooter’s  Hill-road. 

To  widen  Lewisham  High-road,  Loampit-hill,  and 
Loampit-vale. 

To  widen  Battersea  Bridge-road. 

To  widen  Mitcham-road. 

To  widen  Wimbledon-road. 

To  widen  Bromley-road. 

To  acquire  the  necessary  property  and  to  set 
back  the  western  side  of  Southampton-row  10  ft. 
between  Vernon-place  and  a  point  opposite  Fisher- 
street,  in  order  to  secure  a  total  width  of  100  ft. 
for  the  portion  of  the  thoroughfare  between  Fisher- 
street  and  Theobald’s-road. 

To  acquire  all  the  interests  in  the  properties  on 
the  western  side  of  Southampton-row,  between 
Vernon-place  and  Bloomsbury-place,  needed  for 
widening  that  portion  of  Southampton-row  to  70  ft. 

That  a  clause  or  clauses  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  to 
provide  that  the  London  County  Council  (Subways) 
Act,  1893,  shall  be  so  extended  as  to  apply  to  any 
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subway  or  subways  which  may  be  constructed  by 
the  Council  in  conexion  with  the  foregoing  im¬ 
provements,  and  also  a  clause  or  clauses  to  provide 
that  in  all  cases  where,  in  connexion  with  the  fore¬ 
going  improvements,  pipes  have  to  be  altered  in 
consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  subway  or 
the  widening  of  the  thoroughfare,  the  Council  shall 
have  power  to  require  the  companies  to  move  into 
the  subway  the  pipes  already  existing  in  any  of  the 
said  thoroughfares. 

Roads  and  Savers,  Norbury  Estate,  and 
While  Hart-lane,  Wood  Green.— The  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed, 

“That  the  estimate  of  0,850/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  construction 
of  the  sewers  and  the  formation  of  roads  with 
temporary  surfaces  on  section  A  of  the  Norbury 
estate  be  approved. 

That  the  estimate  of  4,900/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  construction  of 
the  sewers  and  the  formation  of  roads  with  tempo¬ 
rary  surfaces  on  Section  A  of  the  White  Hart-lane 
estate,  be  approved." 

The  work  is  to  be  offered  in  each  case  to  the 
Works  Committee,  but  tenders  are  to  be  in¬ 
vited  in  the  event  of  the  Committee  not  caring 
to  accept  the  work  at  the  amount  of  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  estimate. 

Housing. — The  same  Commitee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed, 

(a)  That  standing  order  No.  536  as  to  the  erection 
of  dwellings  be  suspended  so  far  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  the  erection  of  two  blocks  of  dwell¬ 
ings  on  a  site  in  York-road,  Battersea,  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  once. 

(b)  That  the  estimate  of  26,720 /.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  together  with  the  working 
drawings,  specification,  and  bills  of  quantities  in 
respect  of  the  erection  of  two  blocks  of  dwellings 
on  a  site  in  York-road,  Battersea,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  persons  to  be  displaced  by  the  York- 
road  and  Garratt-lane  and  Merton-road  improve¬ 
ments  be  approved  ;  and  that  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  be  authorised  to  invite 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  dwellings. 

Weights  and  Measures  Office,  &c.,  Greenwich. 

— The  Public  Control  Committee  recom¬ 
mended,  and  it  was  agreed — 

“  That  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  be  approved,  and  that  an  expenditure  of 
6,731/.  be  authorised  for  the  erection  of  a  weights 
and  measures  office  and  coroner’s  court  at  Green¬ 
wich  ;  and  that  advertisements  be  issued  inviting 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  work.” 

Proposed  Purchase  of  Open  Space  at  Eltham. 
—  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee,  it  was  agreed  : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  25,200/.,  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  be  approved  ;  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  that  sum  be  authorised  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Avery  Hill  estate,  at  Eltham,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  public  open  space,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as 
the  Committee  may  decide  upon." 

The  Building  Act. — The  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  called  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Receiver  of  Police  in  causing  a  police-station 
at  Bow-road  to  be  advanced  19  ft.  beyond  the 
building  line,  and  expressed  their  regret  at  the 
attitude  of  the  police  authorities  as  compared 
with  other  Government  departments. 

Dr.  Longstaff  pointed  out  that  the  railway 
company  began  the  encroachment.  Of  course, 
the  Government  were  exempted  from  the 
Building  Act,  but  many  satisfactory  agreements 
had  recently  been  made  with  some  of  the 
Government  departments  as  to  the  building 
line. 

Mr.  Dew  and  others  protested  against 
passing  the  matter  over. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done  by  personal  representation  in  the 
matter. 

Fall  op  Coping  at  All  Souls’  Church,  Lang- 
ham-place.  —The  same  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — 

“  In  connexion  with  the  fatal  accident,  which 
occurred  on  July  10  at  Langham-place  through  the 
falling  of  a  piece  of  coping  from  the  parapet  of  All 
Souls'  Church,  Langham-place,  we  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  riders  which  the  jury  added  to  the 
verdict  of  1  accidental  death  ’  which  they  returned  at 
the  adjourned  inquest  which  was  held  on  the  iSth 
inst.,  namely — 

(a)  ‘The  jurors  further  say  that  not  sufficient 
care  was  taken  in  fixing  the  rope  to  such  a  struc¬ 
ture,  they  being  of  opinion  that  the  structure  should 
have  been  examined  by  an  expert  before  fixing  the 
rope.’ 

(b)  ‘  The  jurors  are  also  of  opinion  that  authority 
should  be  given  to  the  London  County  Council  or 
Borough  Surveyors  to  examine  buildings  or  struc¬ 


tures  before  ropes  are  allowed  to  be  fixed  for 
extending  across  the  roadway.’ 

We  have  accordingly  given  instructions  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  jury  to  be  noted  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  connexion  with  the  general  question 
of  the  amendment  of  the  London  Building  Acts. 

We  may  also  state  that  the  structure  has  been  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  District  Surveyor  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  Part  IX.  of  the  London  Build¬ 
ing  Act,  1894,  which  deals  with  dangerous  struc¬ 
tures,  and  that  we  are  informed  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  removal  of  the  greater  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  balustrades,  and  for 
replacing  them  in  Portland  stone.” 

Appointment.— On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Highways  Committee,  Mr.  E.  L.  Pope  was 
appointed  as  distribution  engineer  in  the 
Tramways  Department. 

Alterations  and  Additions ,  Parkcr-street 
Lodging-house— The  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed  : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  5,995/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  working  drawings, 
specification,  and  bills  of  quantities  in  respect  of 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  kitchen  and  lava¬ 
tories  at  the  Parker- street  lodging-house,  Drury- 
lane,  be  approved. 

Brickmaking,  Norbury  Estate. — The  same 
Committee  recommended  and  it  was 
agreed  : — 

“That  the  estimate  of  4,500/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  making  of  bricks  and 
the  burning  of  ballast  on  the  Norbury  Estate  during 
the  year  1902-3  be  approved,  and  that  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  be  authorised  to 
continue  the  employment  of  a  foreman  brickmaker 
under  the  architect  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on 
which  he  was  appointed,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  purchase  of  such  plant  and  materials 
and  the  payment  of  such  wages,  within  the  amount 
of  the  estimate,  as  may  be  required  during  the  year.” 

Central  Garden,  Millbank  Estate.— It  was 
agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same 
committee,  to  lay  out  the  Central  Garden  on 
the  Millbank  estate. 

Main  Drainage  Extension,  &c. — The  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  were  agreed  to  : — 

“  That  the  construction  of  section  C  (commencing 
at  a  point  about  220  ft.  west  of  Abbey  Mill  lane  and 
extending  4,500  ft.  eastwards  to  the  junction  with 
section  A)  of  the  two  additional  lines  of  outfall 
sewers  between  the  Abbey  Mills  pumping-station 
and  the  Barking  outfall  be  carried  out  without  the 
intervention  of  a  contractor  ;  and  that  the  drawings, 
specification,  and  estimate  of  163,585/.,  including 
13,585/.  as  provision  money,  be  accordingly  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

That  an  agreement  be  entered  into  between  the 
Council  and  the  London  and  Southend  Railway  Co. 
providing  that  the  existing  spans  conveying  the 
northern  outfall  sewer  over  the  railway  at  West 
Ham  shall  be  reconstructed  by  the  Council  at  the 
sole  cost  of  the  Company. 

That  an  agreement  be  entered  into  between  the 
Council  and  the  West  Ham  Corporation  providing 
that  the  existing  bridges  conveying  the  northern 
outfall  sewer  over  Manor-road  and  Abbey  Mill- 
lane  shall  be  reconstructed,  with  a  span  of  40  ft.,  by 
the  Council  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Corporation  ; 
that  the  solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

That  the  estimate  of  500/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ;  and  that  the  offer 
of  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers,  Limited,  to  supply 
two  independent  air-compressing  engines  and  two 
hydraulic  pumping  engines  complete  for  an 
additional  payment  of  761/.  in  lieu  of  those  origin¬ 
ally  specified  in  the  contract,  be  accepted. 

That  new  wrought-iron  fencing,  4  ft.  6  in.  in 
height,  be  erected  for  a  length  of  about  2,000  ft. 
along  the  boundary  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
northern  outfall  sewer,  between  Blind-lane  and 
Prince  Iiegent's-lane,  West  Ham,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  200 /.  ;  and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  by 
the  Works  Department." 

Statue,  Victoria  Embankment  Gardens. — The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  reported 
as  follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed 
to  : — 

“We  have  received  from  a  Committee  formed 
to  commemorate  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
a  request  to  be  permitted  to  place  a  bust  (double 
life-size)  in  the  Victoria  Embankment  Gardens,  as 
near  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  as  may  be  practicable. 
A  sketch  of  the  proposed  statue  has  been  submitted 
by  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.  At  our  request  Mr. 
George  Frampton,  R.A..  has  been  good  enough  to 
inspect  the  sketch,  and  has  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
very  beautiful  design,  and  has  stated  that  it  will  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  gardens.  We  recommend 
that  permission  be  given  for  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  memorial  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  the 
Victoria  Embankment  Gardens,  subject  to  the 
exact  site  therefor  being  approved  by  the  Parks 
Committee.” 


Fielder’s  Meadow,  Bishop's  Park. — The  same 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 

“  That  the  estimate  of  12,000 /.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that  the 
Council  do  agree  to  contribute  that  sum  towards  the 
cost  of  laying  out  the  8£  acres  of  land  known  as 
Fielder’s  Meadow,  and  adjoining  Bishop’s  Park, 
Fulham;  such  contribution  to  be  made  upon  the 
condition  that  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Fulham  undertakes  to  maintain  the 
ground  as  a  public  open  space,  and  to  complete  the 
work  of  laying  out,  including  the  construction  of  the 
river  embankment  wall,  within  a  period  of  two 
years  from  May  13,  1902.” 

After  transacting  other  business,  the  Council 
adjourned  to  October  7,  after  a  sitting  of  six 
hours. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— I 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  is 
fixed  for  September  15  to  20.  The  ground  to  I 
be  covered  by  this  year’s  Congress  is  defined  I 
as  including  “Westminster  and  the  Home! 
Counties."  The  detailed  programme  is  not  j 
yet  made  out. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON  j 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica-1 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894.I 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Lines  op  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  entrance  to  No.  19,  Bolton-gardens,  Kensing¬ 
ton  (Messrs.  W.  T.  Allen  &  Co.  for  Mr.  L.  Samuel) J 
— Consent. 

Lewisham—  A  variation  from  the  plan  approved 
on  June  10  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings  on  the 
site  of  Gloucester  House,  Rushey  Green,  Catford.J 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  erection  of  bay  windows  at 
the  first-floor  level  in  front  of  such  buildings 
(Messrs.  Norfolk  &  Prior  for  Mr.  S.  S.  Brush). — j 
Consent. 

Marylebone,  West.— The  retention  of  an  iron  and 
glass  shelter  in  front  of  the  entrance  porch  at  No.  fl 
Marlborough-hill,  St.  John’s  Wood  (Mr.  F.  M. 
Elgood  for  Mr.  E.  Hinton).— Consent. 

Wandsworth. — Buildings  on  the  TotterdownJ 
estate,  Tooting,  with  portions  projecting  in  advance 
of  the  main  frontage  of  such  buildings  (Mr.  R. 
Robertson,  for  the  Housing  Committee  of  the' 
Council). — Consent. 

Westminster.  —  One-story  shops  and  entrance! 
porches  in  front  of  Nos  147,  149,  and  1 51,  Victoria- ^ 
street,  Westminster  (Messrs.  7..  King  &  Son  for! 
Mrs.  M.  Hiscox,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hiscox,  and  Mr.  R.  T| 
Raikes). — Consent.  I 

Paddington,  South.— One-story  shops  in  front  of 
Nos.  60  and  62,  Westbourne-grove.  Paddington! 
(Mr.  A.  Young  for  Mr.  J.  Rossdale).  —  Refused. 

Kensington,  South.— A  projecting  sign,  to  overhang 
the  public  ways  in  front  of  No.  1 1,  Church-street  J 
Kensington  (Mrs.  Keightley). — Refused.  I 

Chclseaf— An  iron  and  glass  covered  way  in  front 
of  No.  13,  Fernshaw-road,  Chelsea  (Messrs.  Weeks 
&  Co.  for  Col.  W.  H.  Roberts). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west  — A  three-story  work¬ 
shop  and  a  one-story  cart-shed  on  the  west  side  of 
Holly  bush-gardens,  Bethnal  Green  (Mr.  E.  Brown] 
for  Mr.  J.  Joseph). — Consent. 

Westminster. — The  re-erection  of  the  rear  portion 
of  No.  6,  Buckingham-gate,  Westminster,  to  an 
increased  height,  with  the  external  walls  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  ol  the 
roadway  of  Stafford-place  (Mr.  T.  Kissack  for  Mr. 
H.  Beaumout). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Westminster. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  rebuilding  of  the  rear  portion  of  No.  6, 
Buckingham-gate,  Westminster,  abutting  upon  Staf¬ 
ford-place  (Mr.  T.  Kissack  for  Mr.  H.  Beaumont).— 
Consent. 

Width  op  Way,  Lines  of  Frontage,  and  I 
Projections. 

Hackney,  North.— Two  blocks  of  two-story  Hats 
on  the  west  side  of  Church  Path,  Stoke  Newington, 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  68  to  74,  Albion-road  (Mr.  A.  P 
Osment)  —Consent. 

Marylebone.  East.—  Additions  at  No.  17.  York- 
terrace,  Regent's  Park,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  W 
Woodward  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Millar).— Consent. 

Westminster.— An  oriel  window  at  the  rear  of  No 
6,  Buckingham-gate,  Westminster,  to  abut  upor 
Stafford-place  (Mr.  T.  Kissack  for  Mr.  H.  Beau 
mont). — Consent. 

Maivlebone .  East.— Additions  at  No.  22,  York 
terrace.  Regent’s  Park,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs 
Kidner  &  Berry  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Maitland).— Consent. 

Southwark,  West,— A  porch  and  two  bay  windoW 
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front  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  Vicarage-house, 
imner-street.  Southwark  (Mr.  A.  H.  Kyan-Tenison 
r  the  Rev.  \V.  A.  Corbett). — Consent. 

City. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  over  the  goods 
itrance  at  the  rear  of  No.  6,  Bouverie-street,  City, 
abut  upon  Lombard-street  (Messrs.  G.  Trollope 
Sons). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — Two  three-story  oriel 
indows  to  two  houses  proposed  to  be  erected  on 
le  site  of  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10,  Bolton-street, 
iccadilly  (Mr.  W.  Wonnacott  for  Mr.  E.  David- 
in). — Refused. 

Miwylcbonc,  East. — fA  steel  shelter  at  the  Left 
uggage  Office,  Marylebone  Station,  Great  Central 
ail  Way,  to  overhang  the  roadway  of  Boston-place 
•Ir.  C.  A.  Rowlandson  for  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
ay  Co.) — Refused. 

Width  0}  Way  and  Construction. 
Paddington,  South. — An  external  iron  staircase 
id  landing  in  front  of  No.  7,  Polygon-mews 
jutb,  Porchester-place,  Paddington  (Mr.  T.  Shaw 
r  Mr.  Evento). — Consent. 

Southwark,  I Vest. — Two  one-story  buildings  at 
lackfriars  Bridge  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street  and 
ennett-street,  Southwark  (Messrs.  Waring  & 
icholson  for  Mr.  C.  Murrell). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

\Wandsworlh f\ — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
C.  Radford  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying- 
[it  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  out  of  Gwen- 
ilen-avenue.  Putney,  and  in  connexion  therewith, 
|e  widening  of  portions  of  Gwendolen-avenue, 
.ltney  Park-lane,  and  Howards-lane  (for  Mr.  J.  T. 
;ader  and  Mr.  S.  Taylor). — Agreed. 

] Lewisham. — A  variation  from  the  plan  approved 
It  the  formation  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
it  of  Lalcham-road,  Catford,  on  the  site  of  the 
jitford  Sports  Ground  (Messrs.  H.  and  G  Taylor) 
Consent.  • 

|  Means  of  Escape  from  the  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

{Westminster. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
joposed  to  be  provided  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
d  eighth  stories  of  Park  Mansions,  Albert  Gate, 
liightsbridge,  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employed 
erein  (Mr.  G.  D.  Martin).— Consent, 
i Strand. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  on  the 
:th  story  of  an  addition  to  Nos.  173-179,  Strand, 
d  No.  2,  Norfolk-street,  on  the  site  oi  No.  3, 
orfolk-street,  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  employtd 
srein  (Messrs.  White  &  Co.  for  the  Law  Land 
I;). — Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
.the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


Correspondence. 

THE  FALLEN  CAMPANILE. 

:Sir, — I  send  herewith  a  plan  of  the  'Cam- 
mile  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  made  “  from 
Rasurements  which  I  took  in  1S75.  I  made 
.reful  memoranda  at  the  time,  and  noted 
iveral  serious  cracks  in  the  structure,  which  I 
liributed  to  the  decay  of  the  bond  timbers 
Mich  tied  together  the  outer  and  inner  walls 
the  structure.  This  bond  was  made  of 
(nbers  11  in.  by  6  in.,  and  was  placed  over 
Ich  bay  at  the  points  A  A  on  plan.  In  many 
jses  the  timbers  have  been  cut  out,  pro- 
bly  on  account  of  their  having  decayed,  but 
hsome  parts  theyiwere  apparently  showing  no 
ms  of  decay.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
p 'collapse  of  the  Campanile  was  mainly 
ributable  to  the  bond  having  been  cut  out 
d  not  replaced,  thus  causing  an  unequal 
lessure  on  the  outer  and  inner  walls. 

As  is  generally  known,  there  was  no  stair- 
I  se,  but  the  Campanile  was  ascended  by  an 
:lined  plane,  which  I  measured,  and  found 
A  from  the  points  B  to  C,  which  is  about 
I  it.,  the  rise  was  5  ft. 

■.J  shall  never  forget  viewing  a  gorgeous  sun- 
i't  iover  the  Lagune  from  the  summit  of  the 
impanile,  and  the  whole  of  Venice  seemed 
•  thed  in  colours  of  red  and  gold. 

W.  Hilton  Nash. 


COMPETITION  REFORM  SOCIETY. 

1  WE;have  received  the  following  communica 
cn  from  the  Competition  Reform  Society  : — 

Proposed  new  Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools  at 
true  Patk-road  and  Lawson-road,  Kirkley. — It  may 
liof  interest  to  your  readers  to  learn  that  architects 
,lVfk  Cn  ‘avi*ec*  *°  suhmit  designs  in  competition 
the  above  proposed  buildings.  From  informa- 
';n  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
sstitute  of  British  Architects,  who  has  been  in 
anmunication  with  the  promoters,  with  the  object 
nipersuading  them  to  revise  the  conditions,  which 
lire  unsatisfactory,  the  Society  has  notified  its 
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Plan  of  the  Campanile ,  Venice. 


members  that  they  are  requested  to  refrain  from 
competing  according  to  their  agreement  of  member¬ 
ship.  The  principal  points  objected  to  were  :  — 

1.  No  assessor,  and  no  guarantee  to  employ  the 
author  of  the  best  design. 

2.  No  premium. 

3.  Amount  of  work  asked  for  excessive,  inasmuch 
as  roof  and  foundation  plans,  details  of  lighting  and 
heating,  and  details  and  complete  specification  are 
asked  for. 

4.  Competitors  had  to  assure  themselves  as  to 
correctness  of  site  plan  accompanying  conditions. 

The  only  points  which  were  conceded  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  were  : — 

1.  A  premium  of  10/.  was  offered. 

2.  Drawings  might  be  drawn  to  one-eighth  or 
one-sixteenth  scale  at  the  option  of  the  competitor. 

Bideford  Proposed  Municipal  Offices,  Library,  &c. — 
The  Society  has  received  information  that  certain 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  conditions, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  an 
assessor,  which  is  now  definitel}'  agreed  upon.  The 
attention  of  the  promoters  was  also  drawn  to  other 
details,  which  it  is  understood  will  be  submitted  to 
their  Committee.  Henry  A.  Saul, 

Hon.  Sec.” 

***  The  conditions  of  the  first-named  competi¬ 
tion  are  of  course  preposterous,  and  no  architect 
who  respects  himself  ought  to  send  in  for  it. — Ed. 


THE  “SCIENTIFIC  ROLL.” 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  has  made  an  honest  attempt 
to  describe  my  work,  but  he  passes  judgment  on 
the  whole  work  on  the  strength  of  the  May  number 
only  (No.  5).  You  have  had  all  the  numbers,  1  to  5, 
and  a  list  of  headings  indicating  roughly  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  proposed  volumes  on  Bacteria.  If  you 
were  to  look  at  these,  and  then  were  to  compare 
them  with  your  last  five  lines,  you  would  form  a 
diiferent  opinion  ;  and  if  you  had  the  whole  work 
before  you  (which  will  probably  extend  to  some 
2,000  or  3,000  pages),  I  imagine  you  would  alter  it 
still  more.  Further,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  all 
these  2,000  or  more  pages  are  about  bacteria  only, 
and  about  bacteria  of  all  kinds  ;  but  the  “  Scientific 
Roll  ”  deals  with  a  large  number  of  other  subjects. 
No  doubt  it  is  “limited,”  but  so  are  the  powers  ot 
one  individual.  My  work  represents  the  labour  of 
the  spare  time  of  over  forty  years,  and  although 
limited,  the  limits  are,  in  my  opinion,  rather  wider 
than  you  seem  to  consider  them. 

A.  RAMSAY. 


A  TOUR  IN  NORMANDY. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Stewardson’s  letter 
in  your  last  issue,  I  would  say  that  there  is  more 
than  enough  in  Normandy  for  many  toqrs,  all  of 


which  I  have  managed  at  separate  times.  I  give 
him  two  routes  for  choice  : — 

1.  To  cross  to  Dieppe,  visiting  the  two  churches 
there,  the  Castle,  and  the  Manoir  d’Ango,  and  the 
Church  and  Castle  of  Arques.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  Chateau  and  Church  of  Mesuieres,  the 
Churches  of  Neuchatel-en-Bray,  Gournay.  Gisors, 
Vernon,  and  Rouen  ;  the  fine  glass  at  Conches,  the 
Church  at  Bernay,  and  the  Cathedrals  of  Evreux 
and  Lisieux,  and  the  old  houses  at  the  latter  town. 
Louviers  is  also  worth  seeing,  to  say  nothing  of 
Chateau  Guillard  and  the  Churches  of  Grand  and 
Petit  Andelys. 

If  he  prefer  to  go  further  west  he  should  cross 
via  Cherbourg,  or  Caen,  and  go  to  Mont  St.  Michel, 
Coutances,  Falaise,  Lisieux,  and  Bayeux,  and  if  his 
time  permitted,  see  St.  Lo,  and  specially,  Caudebec- 
en-Caux. 

These  are  both  truly  "  happy  hunting-grounds  ” 
from  start  to  finish.  The  inns  are  inexpensive  and 
homely,  and  either  tour  would  give  him,  as  to  my¬ 
self,  entire  delight,  and,  I  hope,  some  profit. 

E.  Swinken  Harris,  F.R.I.B.A. 

- 1  > - 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

5. — Modern  Mortars — Active  Silica  in 
Sand  and  Lime — The  Setting  of 
Mortars — Wet  Bricks  and  Stiff 

Mortar  versus  Dry  Bricks  and  Sloppy 
Mortar. 

ORTAR  or  Lime  Mortar  is  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  sand  or  sand  substitute 

_  converted  into  a  coherent  mass  by 

admixture  with  water. 

Cement  Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  cement  and 
sand  or  sand  substitute  converted  into  a 
coherent  mass  by  admixture  with  water. 

The  cementitious  value  of  lime  mortar  is 
dependent  upon  (1)  the  proportion  of  active 
silica  and  alumina  in  the  lime  ;  (2)  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  active  silica  in  the  sand  ;  (3)  the  physical 
condition  of  the  inert  portion  of  the  sand  ; 
and  (4)  the  proportion  of  lime  to  sand,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  mixing  operation. 

The  value  of  cement  mortar  is,  of  course, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  value  of  the  Port¬ 
land  cement,  the  properties  of  which  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Active  Silica  in  Sand.— It  has  already  been 
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stated  that  the  sand  used  for  building  usually 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  silica  in  a  form 
which  is  capable  of  entering  into  chemical 
combination  with  lime.  This  active  silica  is 
probably  present  in  a  form  closely  resembling 
Hint.  Flint  is  composed  of  colloid  silica  to¬ 
gether  with  a  certain  proportion  of  crystalline 
silica  and  small  quantities  of  iron  and  lime. 
The  colloid  silica  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  soda. 

It  differs,  therefore,  from  the  silica  in  Portland 
cement,  which,  present  as  calcium  silicate,  is 
readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  also 
from  quartz  silica,  which  is  not  appreciably 
soluble  under  ordinary  conditions  in  either 
hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  soda. 

Samples  of  builders'  washed  sand  and  of 
crushed  flint  subjected  to  successive  half-hour 
boilings  with  fresh  quantities  of  10  per  cent, 
caustic  soda  solution  gave  the  following 
results  : — 

Bsr‘ 

per  ceDt.  per  cent. 

Matter  soluble  in 

10  per  cent,  soda  1st  boiling  2’oo  ...  1460 
„  2nd  „  1-50  ...  1525 

„  3rd  „  085  ...not con¬ 

tinued. 

In  neither  case  was  any  appreciable  quantity 
of  silica  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  present. 
There  is  therefore  a  great  difference  in  the 
action  of  soda  upon  flint  sand  and  quartz  sand 
respectively,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a 
similar  difference  exists  in  the  action  of  lime 
upon,  the  two  sands,  although  the  lime  is 
slower  in  its  action  than  soda.  It  is  probable 
that  the  strength  of  old  flint  rubble  walls  is 
partly  due  to  a  chemical  reaction  having 
slowly  taken  place  between  the  lime  and  the 
flint  surfaces,  calcium  silicate  having  been 
formed. 

Landrin's  Hydraulic  Silica. — As  long  ago 
as  1883  Landrin  observed  that  a  form  of 
silica  insoluble  in  acids,  but  having  the  pro¬ 
perty  when  mixed  with  lime  of  setting  under 
water,  can  be  produced  by  ignition  of  the 
silica  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon 
potassium  silicate.  Silica  in  this  form  he 
called  “  hydraulic”  silica.  Although  the  silica 
was  originally  insoluble  in  acids  it  was  found 
that  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  lime  and 
water  and  allowed  to  harden,  it  became 
soluble  in  acids.  The  solubility  of  the  silica 
was  proportional  to  the  time  of  immersion  of 
the  mixture  under  water.  This  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  hydraulic  silica  is  not  due  to  its  fine 
state  of  division,  for  the  silica  formed  in  the 
preparation  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  does  not 
possess  it. 

Active  Silica  in  Lime. — The  active  silica  in 
lime  is  for  the  most  part,  like  that  in  Portland 
cement,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  being 
present  no  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  silicate 
of  lime.  The  great  importance  of  this  form  of 
silica  of  lime  employed  for  building  purposes 
was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  Setting  of  Mortar  in  Air. — When  a 
moist  mixture  of  practically  pure  lime  and 
quartz  sand  sets  on  account  of  its  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  hardening  is  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  and  the  production  of 
minute  crystals  of  hydrate  of  lime  holding  fast 
to  one  another  and  to  the  grains  of  sand.  As 
the  mortar  dries  it  also  absorbs  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  calcium  carbonate 
is  formed. 

After  the  mortar  has  been  exposed  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  hardened  mass  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  as  time  progresses,  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere  continues  to  displace  the 
water  in  the  mortar,  and  the  latter,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  continues  to  harden. 

In  old  mortars  the  water  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
bination  seldom  amounts  to  4  per  cent., 
whereas  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide 
usually  amounts  to  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 
according  to  the  purity  of  the  lime  and  the 
proportion  of  sand  used.  Most  of  the  combined 
water  in  old  mortar  is  moreover  present  as 
hydrated  silicate  of  lime  or  hydrated  calcium 
aluminate,  and  not  as  calcium  hydrate. 

Sand  is  used  as  a  constituent  of  lime  mortar 
because  sand  is  cheaper  than  lime,  and  to 
enable  the  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
whole  of  the  lime.  If  lime  without  sand  were 
made  into  a  plastic  mass  with  water  and  then 
allowed  to  dry  by  exposure  to  air,  an  im¬ 
pervious  outer  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  would 
be  formed  which  would  prevent  air  from  gain¬ 
ing  access  to  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  it 


would  remain  soft  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  sand  also  tends  to  prevent  undue  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  mortar  as  it  sets. 

The  Setting  of  Mortar  under  Water. — Mortar 
made  with  rich  lime  is  not  so  strong  as  mortar 
made  with  lime  containing  active  silica.  This 
active  silica  enters  into  combination  with  the 
lime  in  the  presence  of  water  and  forms 
hydrated  silicate  of  lime,  which  is  a  stronger 
and  more  durable  cement  than  calcium  car¬ 
bonate.  No  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  is 
required  to  assist  in  effecting  combination  of 
the  silica  with  the  lime  if  the  mortar  be  mixed 
with  sufficient  liquid  water.  The  calcium 
silicate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  chemical 
reaction  which  results  in  the  setting  of  the 
mortar  takes  place  as  readily  under  water  as 
in  air.  Hence  the  mortar  is  termed  “  hydraulic." 
Hydraulic  mortars  also  contain  alumina  which 
combines  with  lime  to  form  calcium  aluminate 
which  also  assists  in  the  hardening  of  the 
mortar. 

Rich  Lime  Mortar  will  therefore  entirely  fail 
to  set  under  water  because  the  lime  is  cut  off 
from  contact  with  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  because  calcium  hydrate  is 
soluble  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  in  water. 

By  contact  with  a  sufficient  volume  of  water 
the  whole  of  the  lime  in  rich  lime  mortar 
might  be  dissolved  and  only  the  sand  be  left. 
Most  natural  waters  contain  dissolved  carbon 
dioxide,  which  might  react  with  the  calcium 
hydrate  solution  to  form  solid  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  but  for  the  fact  that  calcium  carbonate  is 
itself  soluble  in  water  containing  free  carbonic 
acid,  although  insoluble  in  pure  water.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  the  calcium  hydrate  in  rich 
lime  mortar  is  gradually  converted  into  calcium 
carbonate,  which  is  much  less  soluble.  The 
solid  calcium  carbonate  and  hydrate  formed 
when  rich  lime  mortar  is  used  in  air-exposed 
walls,  holds  more  or  less  tenaciously  to  the 
sand  and  bricks  or  stone,  but  is  always  inferior 
in  strength  and  durability  to  the  calcium 
silicate  and  aluminate  present  in  hydraulic 
mortars. 

Stone  Lime  Mortar  or  Feebly  HydtauXic 
Mortar  fails  to  set  satisfactorily  under  water 
because  the  quantity  of  active  silica  and 
alumina  present  is  so  small  that,  after  all  the 
silica  and  alumina  has  combined  with  lime,  a 
large  proportion  of  free  hydrate  of  lime  is  left. 
This  free  lime  cannot  be  converted  into 
insoluble  calcium  carbonate  in  the  absence  of 
atmospheric  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  slowly 
dissolved  by  the  water  in  which  the  mortar  is 
immersed,  and  even  calcium  carbonate  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  water  containing  carbon  dioxide. 
Stone  lime  mortar  sets  harder  in  air  than  rich 
lime  mortar  because  of  the  larger  proportion 
of  calcium  silicate  and  aluminate  present. 

Hydraulic  Mortar  sets  satisfactorily  either 
in  air  or  under  water,  because  the  proportion 
of  the  calcium  silicate  and  aluminate  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  water  used  when  convert¬ 
ing  the  dry  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  into  a 
plastic  mass  is  so  large  that  the  mortar  hardens 
and  becomes  insoluble  irrespective  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  atmosphere.  In  Portland 
cement,  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
perfect  hydraulic  mortar,  the  silica,  alumina, 
and  lime  are  so  proportioned  that  when  they 
have  been  induced  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination  by  the  action  of  water  very  little 
free  lime  remains. 

Proportion  of  Lime  to  Sand. — Lime  being 
more  costly  than  sand,  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  mix  as  much  sand  or  sand  substitute  with 
the  lime  as  may  be  employed  without  dan¬ 
gerously  reducing  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 
The  proportions  commonly  recommended  are, 
by  volume.  1  of  lime  to  3  of  sand  for  lime 
mortar,  and  1  of  cement  to  4  of  sand  for  cement 
mortar.  For  high-class  work  less  sand  is  some¬ 
times  used,  but  in  speculative  building  these 
proportions  of  sand,  which  should  be  regarded 
as  the  maximum  permissible  quantities,  are 
often  greatly  exceeded. 

In  London,  all  mortar  must  comply  with  the 
following  requirements  of  the  By-laws  of  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894  : — 

“  The  mortar  to  be  used  must  be  composed 
of  freshly-burned  lime  and  clean  sharp  sand  or 
grit,  without  earthy  matter,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  of  lime  to  three  of  sand  or  grit. 

The  cement  to  be  used  must  be  Portland 
cement,  or  other  cement  of  equal  quality,  to  be 
approved  by  the  District  Surveyor,  mixed  with 
clean  sharp  sand  or  grit,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  of  cement  to  four  of  sand  or  grit.  Burnt 
ballast  or  broken  brick  may  be  substituted  for 
sand  or  grit,  provided  such  material  be  pro¬ 
perly  mixed  with  lime  in  a  mortar  min’*  » 


These  proportions  are,  of  course,  by  measure  i 
and  not  by  weight.  Mortar  made  with  1  part 
of  hydraulic  lime  to  3  of  sand  by  weight 
might  contain  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  calcium  oxide  (CaO)  and  yet  be  good 
mortar  and  made  in  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  by-laws. 

The  vagueness  of  the  terms  used  in  the  by-B 
laws  has  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  a  conviction  on  the  evidence  of  chemical  , 
analysis  against  a  builder  under  this  Act  for  ’ 
employing  bad  mortar.  What,  for  example,  is 
the  legal  definition  of  the  term  “  earthy 
matter  ”  ?  Lime  and  sand  might  both  be  cor-  ■ 
rectly  described  as  earthy  matter,  since  both  , 
are  normal  constituents  of  earth. 

Clay,  garden  mould,  and  road  sweepings  are  | 
presumably  intended  to  be  included  in  the  term 
“  earthy  matter,"  yet  the  use  of  broken  brick,  m 
which  is  but  heated  clay  and  sand,  is  permitted.  ‘ 
Garden  mould,  moreover,  may  contain  so  j 
small  a  percentage  of  matter  other  than  sand  ’ 
and  compounds  of  lime  that  the  results  of  a  ] 
chemical  analysis  would  not  afford  striking  1 
evidence  of  the  evil  character  of  a  mortar  con-  ;i 
taining  it.  The  presence  of,  say,  2  per  cent,  of  ■ 
fermentable  organic  matter  does  not  appear  I 
very  alarming  in  an  analysis,  but  men  of  ex-1 
perience  know  that  it  may  materially  weaken  j 
the  mortar  and  cause  the  walls  in  which  it  isfl 
used  to  evolve  emanations  prejudicial  to  I 
health. 

Again,  what  is  lime  ?  Chemically  speaking, 
it  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  calcium.  But  I 
builders  know  well  that  pure  oxide  of  calcium  J 
or  “  fat  "  lime  must  not  be  used  for  mortar.B 
On  the  contrary,  the  lime  should  be  made  fromM 
an  impure  limestone  containing  a  compara-J 
tively  large  proportion  of  clayey  or  “  earthy  ”  1 
matter.  ■ 

Method  of  Estimating  Earthy  Matter. — In 
1896  Messrs.  Dibdin  and  Grimwood,  of  the  , 
Chemical  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council,  read  an  interesting  paper  before  the  j: 
Society  of  Public  Analyists  on  “  The  Analysis  . 
of  Mortar,"  in  which  the  following  method  # 
for  estimating  earthy  matter  in  mortar  was  > 
given  : — The  sample  is  well  broken  up  and 
mixed,  and  “a  portion  weighing  10  grammes  ; 
is  placed  in  a  beaker,  stirred  up  with  10  per  f 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  I 
for  one  minute ,  when  the  fluid  is  decanted,  and  . 
with  it  all  the  fine  earthy  matter  held  in  suspen-  1 
sion.  This  process  is  repeated  until  all  the  : 
supernatant  water  at  the  end  of  one  minute  is  • 
clear.  The  cleaned,  washed  sand  and  grit  or  | 
broken  brick  is  then  dried  and  the  weight  ! 
ascertained.  The  earthy  matter  is  filtered  from  1 
the  washings  and  weighed.” 

As  a  result  of  their  investigation  the  authors  ; 
of  the  paper  found  that  the  earthy  matter  in  1 
mortars  made  in  accordance  with  the  require-  • 
ments  of  the  by-laws  and  subjected  to  this  test  1 
varied  from  o'6i  to  21  per  cent. 

The  writer  has  tested  a  number  of  mortars  | 
by  the  Dibdin  &  Grimwood  test,  but  has  i 
obtained  considerably  higher  proportions  of  : 
earthy  matter  even  in  very  good  mortars  than 
those  quoted  by  the  authors,  especially  in 
mortars  in  which  sand  is  partly  replaced  by  ; 
broken  brick.  The  earthy  matter  obtained  by  < 
this  method  of  examination  is,  moreover,  not  - 
necessarily  deleterious.  A  considerable  pro-  1 
portion  of  that  obtained  from  samples  ex-  : 
amined  by  the  writer  consisted  of  oxide  of  iron  i 
not  dissolved  by  the  dilute  acid,  and  it  also  in-  1 
eluded  amorphous  silica  (not  clay  or  silicate  of  : 
alumina)  which  was  readily  soluble  in  10  per  : 
cent,  caustic  soda  solution,  and  which  was,  no 
doubt,  a  useful  constituent  of  the  mortar.  The 
test  is  a  useful  one,  but  before  condemning  the 
earthy  matter  obtained  as  prejudicial  it  should 
be  subjected  to  analysis. 

Wet  Bricks  and  Stiff  Mortar  vetsus  Dry 
Bricks  and  Sloppy  Mortar.— For  many  genera- ; 
lions  it  has  been  accepted  as  an  axiom  that; 
good  brickwork  can  only  be  erected  by  using  1 
bricks  saturated  with  water  and  well  mixed: 
mortar  in  a  stiff,  plastic  condition.  The  object  1 
of  the  wetting  of  the  bricks  has  been  to  prevent] 
the  bricks  from  absorbing  water  from  the- 
mortar  and  thus  prevent  the  latter  from! 
becoming  properly  set. 

In  recent  years  speed  in  bricklaying  has  in 
certain  cases  been  greatly  accelerated  by  thel 
use  of  unwetted  bricks  and  of  mortar  mixed* 
with  sufficient  water  to  make  it  assume  a 
sloppy  condition.  Dry  bricks  are  lighter  andi 
less  uncomfortable  to  handle  than  wet  bricks* 
and  sloppy  mortar  can  be  more  rapidly  laid* 
than  stiff  mortar.  A  trowel  charge  of  sloppy 
mortar  can  moreover  be  made  to  cover  twice 
as  many  bripks  as  a  trowel  charge  of  stittt 
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nortar,  and  less  energy  is  expended  in  tap¬ 
ping  the  bricks  into  position. 

'  Theoretically  the  use  of  sloppy  mortar  is 
wrong,  for  although  the  excess  of  water  tends 
o  remove  the  objection  to  dry  bricks,  yet  there 
must  be  a  tendency  for  the  lime  to  separate 
from  the  sand  owing  to  its  different  specific 
gravity,  the  rate  of  separation  being  much 
greater  in  a  liquid  than  in  a  plastic  mixture  of 
:he  two  substances.  In  the  liquid  mortar, 
jtnoreover,  a  considerable  amount  of  lime  must 
enter  into  solution  and  permeate  the  bricks, 
:hus  leaving  an  excessive  proportion  of  sand 
in  the  mortar  which  remains  on  the  surfaces 
jf  the  bricks. 

:  Buildings,  however,  which  have  been 
erected  on  the'liquid  mortar  system  have  not 
j:ollapsed,  and  in  the  absence  of  comparative 
experiments  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  or  any  other  authority,  as  to  the 
strength  of  brickwork  built  by  the  two 
systems  respectively,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
sloppy  mortar  is  in  certain  quarters  rapidly 
increasing  in  popularity. 
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1  The  Eusiness  Encyclopaedia  and  Legal 
ADVISER.  By  W.  S.  M.  Knight,  Barrister-at-Law. 
/ol  II.  (The  Caxton  Publishing  Co.) 

1  Wages  Tables  for  Wages  Payable  by  the 
tour.  Compiled  by  Edwin  Dowding.  (King, 
Sell,  &  Olding.) 


OBITUARY. 

I  Mr.  STANHAM. — We  have  to  record  the  death  at 
iis  residence,  Glenthorne,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick,  on 
'uly  22,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  of  Mr.  George 
Gordon  Stanham,  an  old  and  respected  mem- 
1  er  of  the  architectural  profession.  Mr  Stanham 
jetired  from  active  practice  as  an  architect  and 
urveyor  sixteen  years  ago,  and  was  succeeded 
y  his  son,  Mr.  George  Gordon  Stanham,  of 
Jueen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  architect  to  the  Sta- 
ioners’  Company.  Mr.  Stanham  entered  upon  his 
areer  as  a  student  in  the  Government  School  of 
Design  at  Somerset  House.  At  that  time  the  master 
If  the  architectural  class  was  C.  J.  Richardson, 
tfhom  he  afterwards  assisted  in  making  some  of  the 
ater  drawings  for  Richardson’s  volumes,  large  folio 
ize,  upon  the  “Architectural  Remains  of  the  Reigns 
If  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,"  begun  in  1836  and  com¬ 
peted  in  1849.  Mr.  Stanham  was  employed  during 
pme  while  as  the  assistant  of  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Ste- 
enson,  of  Westminster,  architects.  Of  his  archi- 
:ctural  works  we  may  mention  the  Nonconformist 
|hapel‘and  Schools  in  Alien-street,  Kensington; 
lany  buildings  in  the  City  of  London,  including 
remises  in  Cheapside  (at  the  corner  of  Bow 
(hurch-yard)  and  in  Coleman-street,  together  with 
irge  wool  warehouses  in  East  London.  He  was 
rchitect  also  of  some  buildings,  comprising  Messrs, 
'erry  &  Toms’s  premises,  erected  at  the  rebuilding 
r  High-street,  Kensington  (south  side).  As  a  sur- 
eyor,  Mr.  Stanham  was  concerned  professionally 
!i  the  improvement  and  development  of  several 
irge  estates,  and  laid  out  the  Holland-road  pro- 
erty  for  the  late  Mary,  Baroness  Holland,  of 
lolland  House.  He  was  closely  associated  with 
arious  building  societies,  and  was  well  known  in 
iensmgton  as  director  and  surveyor  of  the  Ken- 
ington  Building  Society  ;  he  was  director  and 
urveyor  of  the  Temperance  Building  Society,  and 
f  others.  We  may  add  that  Mr.  Stanham,  who 
wed  all  his  success  to  his  own  labours  and  abilities, 
■as  a  Freeman  of  the  City  and  a  member  of  the 
lleedleinakers'  Company. 
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:  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Durham. — A  new  Wesleyan 
i  lurch  and  schools  are  being  erected  at  Dur- 
im  on  a  site  adjoining  the  Shire  Hall  in 
Id  Elvet.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  W.  J 
r.orley  &  Son,  of  Bradford.  The  building  will 
lUJ  Decorated  Gothic  in  style,  with  a  tower  and 
'ire  at  the  north-east  corner  rising  to  a  height 
100  ft.  Inside  the  church  there  will  be  a  nave, 
ansepts,  choir  and  organ  chamber,  with  a  gallery, 

1  the  Old  Elvet  end.  The  ground  floor  will  provide 
n;commodation  for  about  500  worshippers,  and  the 
•dlery  will  seat  120  more.  The  interior  wood  work, 
well  as  the  optn  waggon  headed  roof,  will  be  of 
itch-pine.  The  school  and  other  accessory 
jfildings  are  behind  the  church.  There  will  be 
j  rect  access  from  the  church  to  the  adjoining  pre- 
ses,  which  include  a  school  with  an  assembly  hall, 
bund  which  are  grouped  the  infants'-room  and 
ftssroom®.  The  scheme  also  includes  a  ladies’- 
l;om,  kitchen,  vestries  for  the  minister  and  choir, 
j  £  a  guildroom  placed  on  an  upper  floor.  The 
1  rious  contracts  are  let  at  a  total  of  about  7,200/. 
bChurch,  Retford. — The  foundation-stone  has 
i.t  been  laid  of  a  new  church  in  the  parish  of 
dsall.  The  architect  (Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler) 
i:pared  plans  for  the  complete  church,  a  tender  | 


for  which  was  obtained  at  7,540/.  The  whole 
church  when  completed  will  seat  550,  but  the 
portion  which  is  now  under  construction  provides 
accommodation  for  200  only. 

Church,  Weston-super-Mare.— St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Weston-super-Mare,  the  erection  of  which 
was  begun  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  chancel, 
organ  chamber,  and  vestry  were  built,  has  now 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  nave.  The 
church  has  been  built  with  local  limestone  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  interior  is  faced  with 
buff  Cattybrook  bricks,  and  red  rubber  strings  and 
voussoirs  to  arches.  The  style  is  the  Early 
English  period.  The  carvings  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Steele,  of  Bristol.  The  church  is  lit  by 
electricity.  The  whole  of  the  contract,  and  also 
the  choir  and  nave  seating,  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Pollard,  of  Bridgwater,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Messrs.  S.  J.  Wilde  and  Fry,  architects. 
The  first  portion  of  the  edifice  cost  3,000/.  ;  the 
contract  for  the  portion  now  added  was  3,300/. 

Church  for  Firvale,  Sheffield'.— On  the 
24th  ult.  the  Archbishop  of  York  dedicated  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Church,  Firth  Park-road,  Sheffield, 
which  is  to  be  the  centre  of  a  parish  formed  out  of 
parts  of  Ecclesfield,  Grimesthorpe,  and  Pitsmoor. 
The  chancel,  transepts,  and  organ  chamber  have 
been  completed,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  nave  and 
aisles.  When  finished,  the  church  will  consist  of 
chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  transepts, 
organ-chamber,  and  clergy  and  choir  vestries. 
There  remains  to  be  provided  three  bays  for  the 
nave,  a  recess  at  the  west-end  for  the  font,  and 
porches  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  There  is  at 
present  accommodation  for  about  300  people,  but 
when  the  full  scheme  has  been  carried  out  there 
will  be  700  sittings.  The  choir  stalls  are  of  English 
oak,  and  in  panels  at  the  end  of  each  stall  are 
carvings  representing  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  and  also  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  lectern,  communion  rail,  and  gas  fittings  are  of 
wrought-iron  and  brass.  A  combination  of  hot 
water  and  hot  air  has  been  introduced  into  the 
system  of  heating.  The  building  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  J.  Longden  &  Sons,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Webster  and  J 
Douglas  Webster. 

Church  Schools,  Rastrick.  —  New  Sunday 
schools,  erected  in  connexion  with  St.  John’s 
Church,  Rastrick,  Yorkshire,  were  opened  recently 
The  new  schools  have  been  built  from  designs  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  B.  Stocks,  architect,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  buildings  will  be  1 10  ft.  6  in.  in  length  and  50  ft. 
2  in.  in  width.  The  principal  room  will  be  used  as 
a  mission  church  until  the  new  church  is  built. 

Building  in  Aberdeen.— The  Plans  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council  has  sanctioned  the  plans  of  the 
following  new  buildings  in  Aberdeen  :— Stable  at 
South  Esplanade  West,  for  Mr.  Henry  Cable,  per 
Mr.  William  Smith,  architect  ;  premises  at  the 
junction  of  Market-street  and  Palmerston-road,  for 
the  Great  Grimsby  Coal,  Salt,  and  Tanning  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  per  Messrs.  Brown  &  Watt,  arch.^;  ects 
alterations  and  additions  in  connection  with  dwell¬ 
ing-house  on  the  south  side  of  Albyn-place,  for 
Messrs.  Peter  Bisset  &  Son,  contractors,  per  Messrs. 
Sutherland  &  Pirie,  architects  ;  offices  on  the  south 
side  of  the  diversion  of  the  road  at  Wellington 
Bridge  between  Wellington-road  and  North  Esplan¬ 
ade,  for  Messrs.  James  Abernethy  &  Co.,  engineers, 
per  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Nicol,  architects  ;  six  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Orchard-street,  for  Mr. 
James  Green,  per  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  architect  ; 
dwelling-house  on  the  south-west  side  of  Fonthill- 
terrace,  Messrs.  Brown  &  Watt,  architects ;  two 
dwelling-houses  on  the  south  side  of  Caledonian- 
place,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Lamb,  superintending 
engineer,  per  Mr.  Duncaa  Hodge,  architect ;  altera¬ 
tions  on  shops  at  corner  of  St.  Nicholas-street  and 
Schoolhill,  for  Dr.  John  Robertson,  per  Messrs.  D. 
and  J.  R.  M'Millan,  architects  ;  alterations  on  pre¬ 
mises  Nos.  130^  and  132,  Union-street,  for  the 
Caledonian  Insurance  Company,  per  Messrs.  Brown 
Jfc  Watt,  architects  ;  alterations  on  premises  at 
corner  of  Union-street  and  St.  Nicholas-street,  for 
Mr.  H.  Samuel,  per  Mr.  James  A.  Beattie,  C.E. 

Fire-Station,  Highbury. — On  the  23rd  ult.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Biigade  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council,  laid  the 
memorial  stone  of  a  new  fire-station  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  Blackstock-road,  Highbury.  The 
value  of  the  site  was  estimated  at  2,000/.,  and  the 
architect's  estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  building  was 
11,620/.  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  the  Council’s  Superin¬ 
tending  Architect,  will  supervise  the  erection,  and 
the  new  building  will  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

Church  Schools,  Wolverhampton.— On  the 
2 2nd  ult.  the  dedication  service  in  connexion  with 
the  new  St.  Peter’s  Schools,  Wolverhampton,  was 
conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  schools, 
which  are  situate  near  to  St.  Peter’s  Church  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  take  the  place  of  the  schools  in  St.  Peter’s- 
walk,  which  are  about  to  be  demolished  to  enlarge 
the  wholesale  market,  and  will  accommodate  850 
children,  the  cost  being  6,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
F.  T.  Beck,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  H.  Willcock 
&  Co.,  Wolverhampton. 

Y.M.C.A.  Buildings,  St.  Helens.— The  founda¬ 
tion-stones  of  the  new  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  buildings  at  St.  Helens  were  laid  on  the 
24th  ult.  The  new  premises  are  being  erected  on  a 
plot  of  land  adjoining  the  Y.M.C.A.  Gymnasium,  at 
the  corner  of  North-road  and  Duke-street.  Under 
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the  rooms  to  be  utilised  for  the  Association's  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  a  row  of  shops.  The  new  premises 
will  be  Renaissance  in  style,  and  will  be  faced  with 
Ruabon  brick  and  terra  cotta  dressings.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellison,  St.  Helens,  has  secured  the  contract,  and  the 
plans  for  the  work  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Briggs 
&  Wolstenholrae,  of  Blackburn. 

Convalescent  Home,  Llandudno.— On  the 
24th  ult.,  the  memorial  stone  of  the  Lady  Forester 
Convalescent  Home,  Craigydon,  Llandudno,  was 
formally  laid.  The  home  occupies  a  site  on  the 
slope  of  Gloddaeth  Hill,  the  north-western  and 
north-eastern  boundaries  ot  which  being  Queen’s- 
roadand  Flerm  Bach-road.  The  edifice  is  designed 
for  the  reception  of  fifty  to  sixty  convalescents.  In 
the  centre  will  be  the  administration  block,  contain¬ 
ing  apartments  for  the  matron  and  staff,  offices,  &c.; 
the  north  wing  will  be  occupied  by  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  south  wing  by  the  men.  A  single 
dining  hall  of  50  ft.  in  length  and  30  ft.  in  width 
will  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  of 
both  sexes.  Electricity  will  be  supplied  from  the 
municipal  works  for  lighting  purposes,  and  also  to 
operate  an  electric  lift.  For  the  men  there  will  be  a 
smokeroom.  The  lodge  and  entrance  gates  will  be 
in  Queen’s-road,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  a 
laundry  and  stables  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
grounds.  Mr.  E.  B.  I’Anson,  of  London,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Brown  &  Son,  Salford,  are  the 
contractors.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  and 
planted  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  supervision, 
of  Mr.  W.  Pierce  Williams. 

“  Carrick  House,”  Belfast.  —  A  Municipal 
lodging-house,  to  accommodate  130  paying  guests, 
is  being  erected  at  Belfast,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  it  will  be  opened.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  James  Munce,  Assistant  City  Surveyor,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Browne,  and  carried 
out  by  the  staff  of  the  Surveyor’s  Department. 
Carrick  House  has  a  frontage  of  some  135  ft.  to 
Lower  Regent-street.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with 
Dumfries  stone  dressing  sparingly  introduced.  The 
upper  floors  are  devoted  to  sleeping  accommodation, 
the  cubicles  being  arranged  in  two  large  blocks] 
between  which  the  space  is  roofed  over,  forming  a 
covered  area  or  common  hall  Each  cubicle  has  its 
own  window,  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  the  will  of  the 
occupant.  The  windows  are  arranged  in  pairs 
opposite  each  other,  so  that  there  is  a  thorough 
ventilation  from  side  to  side.  The  ground  floor 
comprises  a  kitchen  and  dining-room  below  one 
dormitory,  and  a  living  room  for  the  lodgers  under¬ 
neath  the  other.  The  right  hand  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  next  to  the  kitchen  and  grocery  shop,  is  devoted 
to  the  staff,  and  the  left  hand  to  lavatory  accommo¬ 
dation,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  cooking  and  heating  will  be  done  by 
gas  and  the  lighting  by  electricity.  A  reception- 
room  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  is  the  superintendent’s  office,  con¬ 
taining  a  Milner’s  safe  in  which  will  be  kept  money 
and  valuables  lodgers  may  wish  to  place  in  safer 
custody  than  their  own.  Entering  the  common  hall 
is  the  shop,  or  the  sale  counter,  where  groceries,  &c., 
will  be  dispensed  at  low  prices.  Each  lodger  will 
have  at  his  disposal,  on  paying  6d.,  a  key  “  passing  ’’ 
three  lockers  of  different  sizes,  which  he  can  use  for 
food,  clothing,  and  other  contents  during  his  stay. 
The  dining  hall  adjoins  the  common  hall,  and  will 
accommodate  about  eighty  persons  at  one  time 
Leading  out  of  the  dining-room  is  the  “shop  ”  store. 
Behind  the  sale  counter  is  the  kitchen.  Behind  the 
shop  runs  a  corridor,  where  the  guests  may  sit  and 
smoke,  garden  seats  being  provided  for  their  con¬ 
venience.  Clean  blankets,  linen,  &c.,  are  kept  in  a 
heated  room.  Lodgers  can  either  do  their  own 
laundry  work  in  a  room  fitted  for  the  purpose,  or 
get  it  done  for  them  at  a  small  cost.  A  yard  will 
admit  laundry  vans  from  Unity-street,  and  close  by 
are  the  drying-room,  fumigating-room,  coalhouse, 
and  woodhouse.  Accommodation  is  also  provided 
for  the  blacking  of  boots,  and  small  rooms  will  be 
let  at  nominal  rates  to  barbers  and  others  whose 
services  are  equally  desirable.  A  bathroom  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  lodgers  will  be  expected  to  use  periodi¬ 
cally  the  cold  and  warm  douche,  which  is  provided 
gratis,  or  to  pay  one  penny  for  a  slipper  bath,  in¬ 
cluding  soap  and  towel.  Throughout  the  building 
the  walls  are  of  white  glazed  brick  to  a  height  of 
some  5  ft.,  with  blue  wash  upwards.  At  the  foot  of 
the  main  staircase  is  a  Bostwick  folding-gate 
8  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  ticket  office  will  be  opened  at 
7.15  p.m.,  and  the  Rowton  House  system  of  distri¬ 
bution  adopted.  The  building  is  of  three  stories, 
and  upstairs  are  four  dormitories,  each  at  present 
containing  twenty-five  beds.  The  electric  light  in¬ 
stallation  is  by  Messrs.  John  Braden  &  Co 
Messrs.  Richard  Patterson  &  Co.  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  plumbing  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  James  Smylie,  Corporation  building 
inspector.  0 

Fire  Station,  Clapham.— The  memorial  atone 
of  the  new  lire  station  which  is  being  erected  at  the 
junction  of  Grafton-square  and  the  Old  Town. 
Clapham,  was  laid  recently.  In  the  new  building’ 
the  front  portion  nearest  Old  Town,  which  will  be 
two  stories  in  height,  will  consist  of  the  appliance- 
room,  offices,  lavatory,  and  recreation-room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  staircase  to  superintendent’s  and 
district  officer’s  quarters  over.  Adjoining  the  recrea¬ 
tion-room  will  be  the  single  men’s  quarters,  whilst 
beyond,  facing  Grafton-square  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  site,  will  be  the  cottages  for  the  accom- 
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modation  of  married  men.  Altogether,  the  new 
station  will  provide  :  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
appliance  -  room,  about  40  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and 
the  watch  -  room  adjoining,  which  will  be  lined 
with  glazed  bricks.  The  district  officer’s  office, 
private  entrance  to  the  station,  lavatory,  re¬ 
creation  -  room,  and  the  bathroom  for  single 
men  adjoining  the  latter,  will  be  on  the  Graftor.- 
square  front ;  whilst  stables  for  six  horses  will  be 
provided  behind  the  appliance-room  m  the  yard, 
adjoining  which  will  be  the  van  shed  and  coal  stores 
and  the  hose-hoist.  The  quarters  for  single  men 
will  consist  of  a  messroom,  scullery,  lavatory,  with 
bedroom  for  senior  single  men  on  ground  floor,  and 
two  bedrooms  for  six  single  men  on  the  first  floor. 
The  married  men  will  be  accommodated  as  follows  : 
(o)  seven  in  separate  cottages,  (b)  three  in  self- 
contained  tenements.  The  street  elevations  of  the 
building  will  be  of  red  brick,  relieved  on  the  Old 
Town  front  and  a  portion  of  the  return  front  to 
Grafton-square  with  Portland  stone  dressings,  the 
whole  being  roofed  with  red  tiles.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  from  designs  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Rilev,  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Isle  of  Thanet. — The 
new  Isle  of  Thanet  Isolation  Hospital  at  Haine  has 
just  been  completed.  The  scheme  has  cost  over 
50,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  site,  and  there  is  accommo¬ 
dation  for  eighty-two  beds.  The  buildings  are 
situate  on  the  Haine-road,  being  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Ramsgate  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter  Extra.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a 
porter's  lodge  and  waiting-room  for  visitors  to 
patients.  Immediately  opposite  is  the  discharge 
block.  Facing  the  entrance  gates  is  the  administra¬ 
tion  block,  and  right  and  left  of  this  the  ward 
pavilions,  all  connected  by  an  open  covered 
corridor.  On  the  right  of  the  administration 
block  is  the  receiving  or  probationary  block,  and 
at  the  extreme  right  are  the  two  pavilions  for 
scarlet  fever  cases,  with  space  at  the  rear  of  same 
for  a  future  additional  pavilion  to  be  erected. 
On  the  left  of  the  administration  block  is  the 
diphtheria  pavilion,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  same 
the  typhoid  pavilion,  with  room  at  the  side  for 
future  extensions.  Immediately  at  the  rear  of  the 
administration  block  is  the  laundry,  with  the  dis¬ 
infecting  and  destructor  buildings.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  site  are  placed  the  stable,  ambulance,  and 
mortuary  blocks.  The  pavilions  are  set  back  from 
the  Haine  and  also  the  approach  road.  The  general 
aspect  of  wards  i3  south.  The  entrance  to  each 
pavilion  abuts  on  to  a  roadway.  The  floor  of  each 
pavilion  is  raised  3  ft.  <>  in.  above  the  general  ground 
level,  thus  providing  free  circulation  of  air  under 
the  floors.  Each  ward  has  its  own  sanitary  con¬ 
veniences,  cut  off  from  the  ward  in  each  case  by  a 
cross-ventilated  lobby.  The  accommodation  as 
constructed  is  for  eighty-two  patients,  divided  up  as 
follows  Probationary  pavilion,  two  beds  ;  two 
scarlet  fever  pavilions  (twenty-six  males,  twenty-six 
females),  two  beds  ;  one  diphtheria  pavilion  (seven 
males,  seven  females),  fourteen  beds  ;  one  typhoid 
pavilion  (seven  males,  seven  females),  fourteen  beds. 
The  various  wards  are  heated  by  open  fire-places, 
supplemented  with  hot-water  radiators  ;  the  stoves 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  wards,  and  are  those 
of  Messrs.  Shoreland's  down  draught  type.  The 
hot-water  supply  to  the  baths,  lavatories,  sinks,  &c„ 
is  on  the  circulating  system,  the  kitchen  fittings  in 
the  administration  block  being  heated  by  steam.  The 
buildings  throughout  are  lighted  with  gas  supplied 
by  the  Broadstairs  Gas  Company.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Langham  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Martin 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Lancefield  being  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Bradford  Town 
Hall.— On  the  24th  ult.  the  special  sub-committee 
of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  Bradford  City  Council  appointed  to  consider 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  Town  Hall  had  before 
them  preliminary  sketch  plans  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  City  Architect,  showing  how  that  work 
may  be  carried  out.  The  Corporation  some  years 
ago  bought  land  behind  the  Town  Hall  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  building,  and  in  a  recent  local  Act  of 
Parliament  powers  were  taken  for  the  stoppage  cf 
Chapel-lane  with  the  view  of  building  over  this  site. 
Two  plans  for  carrying  out  this  scheme  have  been  at 
previous  times  before  the  Council,  but  since  the  last 
plan,  which  was  before  the  extension  of  the  city 
was  effected,  conditions  have  changed.  The  City 
Architect  has  at  present  only  completed  preliminary 
plans  and  sections  as  an  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  with  the  site,  but  the  details  of  the  plans 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  who  will  consult  with  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments.  His  scheme,  however,  is 
simple  and  natural  in  its  plan.  The  irregularity  of 
the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall  and  of  the 
additional  site  behind  it  makes  a  symmetrical  plan 
impossible,  but  Mr.  Edwards  takes  as  his  base  the 
front  of  the  existing  Town  Hall  towards  Chapel- 
lane,  and  proposes  to  build  his  extension  sym¬ 
metrically  upon  that  by  the  carrying  forward 
of  wings  facing  Nelson-street  and  Town  Hall- 
street  to  their  junction.  As  a  thoroughfare 
Chapel-lane  would  be  stopped  up,  but  part  of 
the  street  would  be  retained  as  a  courtyard  or  well, 
giving  light  to  the  existing  buildings  in  the  rear 
of  the  Town  Hall.  On  the  site  of  the  front  of 
the  conditioning-house  would  be  a  line  of  buildings 


joining  the  two  wings.  The  new  block  of  build¬ 
ings  would  thus  in  plan  resemble  a  letter  A  upon 
the  base  of  the  existing  frontage  to  Chapel-lane. 
On  the  question  of  cost  the  City  Architect,  in  his 
report  to  the  Committee,  points  out  that  at  the 
present  stage  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact 
estimate,  but  he  roughly  estimates  the  cost  at 
58,38s /.  irrespective  of  the  site,  which  is  already 
Corporation  property.  The  Committee  decided  to 
have  the  City  Architect’s  report  printed,  and  copies 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  and  the 
plans  placed  on  exhibition. — Yorkshire  Observer. 

County  Offices,  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire.— 
New  offices  have  been  erected  in  Beckford-street, 
Hamilton,  adjoining  the  County  Buildings.  Mr.  Alex. 
Cullen,  of  Hamilton,  was  the  architect. 

New  Buildings,  Adel  Reformatory,  York¬ 
shire. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  dormitory  and 
offices  in  connexion  with  the  Leeds  Reformatory 
School  at  Adel  wa3  laid  on  the  24th  ult.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  Messrs.  T.  Winn  &  Sons. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  jury  for  awarding  the  prizes  in 
the  annual  competition  of  facades  in  Paris  has 
awarded  them  for  1901  to  the  following  architects 
M.  Lavirotte  (for  house  29  Avenue  Rapp)  ;  M. 
Figuet  (38  Rue  Condorcet)  ;  M.  Labro  (4  Rue  de 
l'Abbaye)  ;  M.  Dupemmerelle  (203  Boulevard  St. 
Germain)  :  M.  Noel  (house  in  Rue  des  Saussaies)  ; 

and  M.  I’asquier  (201  Boulevard  St.  Germain). - 

Mdme.  Falguiere,  the  widow  of  the  eminent 
sculptor,  has  organised  a  small  exhibition  of  his 
works  in  the  atelier  at  08  Rue  d'Assas,  where  he 

worked  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. - The 

“Association  des  Ouvriers  Fondeurs  en  Bronze” 
has  opened  an  exhibition  of  their  industry  at  the 

Musee  Galliera. - The  Municipality  of  Paris  are 

about  to  erect  a  new  hospital  for  incurables  at 
Neuilly,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Fondation  Belceil.’ 

- The  jury  in  the  competition  for  a  new  Town 

Hall  at  Curbed  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
M.  M.  Tavernier  (Paris)  and  Allorge  (Montlhery). 

- A  fort  is  to  be  shortly  commenced  at  Cacalo,  in 

Corsica,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  600,000  fr. - 

A  monument  to  the  poet  Desaugier  has  been 
inaugurated  at  Frejus.  M.  Mauber  is  the  sculptor. 

- It  is  now  definitely  settled  that  the  monument 

to  Pasteur  commenced  by  Falguiere,  and  completed 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Dubois,  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  Avenue  de  Breteuil,  where  the  works  for  the 

foundations  have  been  commenced. - The  city  of 

Marseilles  is  about  to  institute  a  competition  in 

street  fronts,  following  the  example  of  Paris. - 

A  sum  of  1,400,000  fr.  has  been  voted  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Port  of  St.  Malo. - The  death 

is  announced,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  of  M.  Eugene 
Dutuit,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Rouen,  who  had  made 
a  very  fine  collection  of  works  of  art ;  and  had 
done  much  for  the  town,  having  built  several  churches 

at  his  own  cost. - The  death  is  announced,  at 

Perigueux,  of  M.  Roumejoux,  President  of  the 
Societe  Historique  et  Archeologique  of  Perigord. 

- The  death  is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of 

seventy-five,  of  M.  Jules  Racine,  honorary  architect 
to  the  Diocese  of  Metz  and  the  Department  of 
Ardennes.  He  was  the  architect  of  important 
buildings  at  Charleville  and  at  Metz,  which  latter 
place  he  quitted  in  1871,  after  the  war,  to  settle  at 
Charleville,  where  he  died. 

Germany. — Another  large  bridge,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  cantilever  principle,  is  in  progress 
over  the  Rhine  north  of  Mayence.  It  is  primarily 
intended  to  bring  Wiesbaden  into  direct  railway 
communication  with  that  city.  The  work  done  so 
far  consists  of  large  piers  made  presumably  of 

Niederwendig  grey  stone,  a  specie  of  trachyte. - 

A  large  hotel  (Hotel  Adolph)  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  Trarbach,  on  the  Moselle.  It  is  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  half-timbered 
houses.  New  hotels  are  also  being  built  on  the 

other  side  of  the  river  at  Traben. - The  “  haupt- 

bahnof  ”  at  Coblenz  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
the  railway  platforms  and  approaches  are  nearly 
finished.  The  materials  employed  are  the  reddish- 
brown  bricks  so  common  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  with 
grey  and  red-stone  facings. 

India. — A  new  college  for  civil  engineers  is  to  be 
erected  at  Dacca,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  is  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  this  month. 

- A  new  railway  from  Baroda  to  Godhra  has 

been  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  its 
construction  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  Bombay, 

Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company. - 

In  connexion  with  the  water  supply  of  Masulipatam, 
the  Government  has  approved  the  sinking  of  an 
experimental  well  on  the  Gudur  Sand  ridge,  and 

other  incidental  works. - The  amphitheatre  which 

is  being  constructed  at  Delhi  for  the  Coronation 
durbar  will  consist  of  a  great  raised  bank  of  earth, 
12  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  a  canopy.  It  will 
contain  twenty  rows  of  seats  divided  into  blocks, 

and  will  hold  about  10,000  people.  -  The 

Lieutenant-Governor  has  appointed  Mr.  W.  Banks 
Gwyther,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  Public  Works  depart¬ 
ment,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Calcutta, 
and  also  to  be  a  member  of  the  general  committee 
of  the  Corporation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements.  1 
— Messrs.  Scamell  &  Colyer.  architects,  have  re¬ 
moved  their  offices  from  14,  Victoria-street,  to  21, 

Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  S.W. - Mr.  Thomas  , 

Dinwiddy,  architect,  of  Greenwich  and  54,  Parlia- 1 
ment-street,  has  taken  into  partnership  his  sons  Mr.  , 
Donald  Dinwiddy  and  Mr.  Norman  Dinwiddy.  The 
style  of  the  firm  will  be  Messrs.  Thomas  Dinwiddy  ‘ 
&  Sons.  I 

Architectural  Association  Visits.  —  The  ■ 
summer  visit  of  the  Architectural  Association  to 
the  late  Mr.  Bentley’s  work  at  Booking  Bridge,  3 
announced  for  last  Saturday,  July  26,  has  been  post-  1 
poned  until  September  13. 

German  Honours  to  English  Fire  Experts.* 
— The  German  Emperor  (according  to  the  German ■ 
Imperial  Gazette  of  July  23)  has  conferred  the  dis-  J 
'inction  of  the  Red  Cross  (Third  Class)  on  Mr.  • 
Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman  of  the  British  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Committee  ;  Major  Fox,  Chief  Officer  of 
the  London  Salvage  Corps  ;  Second  Officer  Gamble,  I 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  ;  and  Mr.  Horaces  I 
Folker,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Fire  Brigades  ; 
Union. 

Public  Improvements,  Waterloo,  LiverM 
POOL. — On  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Waterloo  Town  1 
Hall,  Major  C.  E.  Norton,  RE.,  held  an  inquiry-! 
into  the  application  of  the  Urban  District  Council  ■ 
for  sanction  to  borrow  61,936 /.  for  the  purchase  of  f 
land  at  Seaforth  for  purposes  of  public  walks  and 
pleasure  grounds. 

Tests  with  Automatic  Fire  Alarms.— The  : 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  devoted  Wed-  ■ 
nesday  afternoon,  at  their  testing  station,  Bays-  ft 
water,  to  tests  with  automatic  fire  alarm  systems  i 
(Pearsons).  There  was  the  usual  attendance  of  : 
District  surveyors,  Municipal  officers,  and  insurance  7 
officials,  and  among  others  present  were  Major  } 
Fox,  London  Salvage  Corps  ;  Mr.  Folker,  National 
Fire  Brigade  ;  Captain  Dyson,  Windsor  Fire  ,i 
Brigade  ;  who,  with  the  other  guests,  were  received  I 
by  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Ellis  ■ 
Marsland,  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Sub-Committee  j: 
in  charge  of  the  actual  testing  operations  com- 4 
prised  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Hamilton,  District  l 
Surveyors,  and  Mr.  Langridge,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  The  : 
arrangements  for  the  test  were  made  as  “  natural  ”  1 
as  possible,  and  in  each  case  the  alarms  gave  the  : 
necessary  notice  after  a  few  seconds  of  smouldering  * 
fire,  whereupon  a  period  of  three  minutes  was  l 
allowed  to  elapse  to  represent  the  time  required  to  1 
obtain  indoor  assistance.  The  fire  was  thereupon  p 
extinguished  by  hand  apparatus,  the  amount  of  t 
water  used  and  the  damage  done  being  very  slight.  (J 

Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association. — Owing  to  c 
the  Coronation  being  fixed  for  August  9,  the  Com-  '- 
mittee  regret  that  they  have  to  alter  the  dates  of  ) 
the  Conference  one  day  forward  for  all  arrangements  « 
on  the  programme.  The  Conference  will  therefore  : 
open  on  the  6th,  instead  of  the  7th,  as  previously;  ft 
announced. 

The  Weir  Bequest,  Streatham. — It  is  esti-  ;• 
mated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Streatham  and  the  t 
vicinity  will  indirectly  benefit  to  the  extent  of,  per-  I- 
haps,  more  than  100,000/.  in  terms  of  the  will  of  the  t 
late  Mr.  Weir,  whose  real  property  has  recently* 
been  disposed  of  by  sale  at  auction.  Mr.  Weir,  a  a 
former  chairman  of  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  li 
Works,  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  in  trust  I 
for  the  establishment  at  Streatham  of  a  dispensary^! 
convalescent  home,  and  cottage  hospital  to  be  known  3 
as  the  Weir  Hospital. 

Public  Buildings:  Supplementary  Esti-1 
mates. — Last  week  was  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  h 
Paper  a  supplementary  estimate,  Civil  Services  and  : 
Revenues  Departments,  for  a  sum  of  501,076/.  re¬ 
quired  to  be  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1903.  Amongst  the  items  are  sums  of 
5,500/.  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  buildings,  s 
2,300/.  of  that  amount  being  for  the  estimated  t 
additional  cost  of  electrical  lighting,  gas,  and  fuel  : 
“  consequent  on  the  proposed  autumn  session,”  and  c 
1,400/.  for  certain  alterations  recommended  by  the  < 
Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  with  1 
a  view  to  the  better  protection  of  the  buildings  from  1 
fire;  and  of  12,500/.  for  public  buildings  in  Great  1 
Britain,  including  2,500/.  in  respect  of  the  acquisi-  i 
tion  of  No.  12,  Pall  Mall  East  in  pursuance  of  the  1 
National  Gallery  (Purchase  of  Adjacent  Land)  Act,  I 
1901,  and  3,000/.  for  the  extension  of  the  Patent  i 
Office. 

Baptist  Hall,  Hotwells,  Bristol.— On  the  1 
24th  ult.  the  memorial  stones  were  laid  at  the  new  k 
Buckingham  Hall,  Hotwells,  for  the  Baptist  con-  1 
gregation.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  R.  F.  Ridd,  and 
the  architects  are  Messrs.  Oatley  &  Lawrence. 

Ruberoid  Roofing. — “  Ruberoid  ”  is  the  name  1 
given  to  a  waterpoof  felt  manufactured  by  Messrs.  : 
Robert  W.  Blackwell  &  Co.,  of  City-road,  London.  ! 
It  is  used  for  roofs,  damp-courses,  and  all  the  pur-  1 
poses  for  which  tarred  or  asphalted  felt  is  commonly  I 
used,  but  is  superior  to  most  of  the  other  felt  pre-  < 
parations  which  we  have  seen.  It  has  smooth! 
surfaces,  is  very  light  and  pliable,  and  somewhat; 
resembles  sheet  indiarubber.  It  is  said  to  be  fire- 1 
resisting,  but  the  samples  submitted  for  our  inspec-  < 
tion  were  readily  ignited  by  a  lighted  match  and  1 
continued  to  smoulder  for  some  time.  The  material : 
appears  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  valuable  to  gain  i 
popularity  upon  the  strength  of  its  unquestionable! 
merits. 

Window,  &c.,  Rugby  School  Chapel.— a  few: 
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ys  ago  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  former 
admaster  of  the  school,  unveiled  the  new  “  Para¬ 
de”  west  window  which  has  been  presented  by 
old  Rugbeian  as  a  memorial  to  his  father.  The 
ndow  was  executed  by  Messrs.  William  Morris  & 
).,  of  Merton  Abbey,  from  a  design  made  by  Mr. 
r  Dearie.  At  the  same  time  were  unveiled  two 
irtrait  medallions,  set  up  in  the  north  transept,  of 
ithur  Hugh  Clough  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
plptured  by  Miss  Lilian  Morris,  the  decorative 
jrk  being  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.  The  chapel, 
iginally  erected  in  1820  after  Henry  Hakewill’s 
isigns,  was  practically  rebuilt  by  Butterfield  for 
e  tercentenary  celebration,  1S70,  and  four  years 
|o  was  enlarged  westwards  by  Mr.  Jackson,  as  a 
imorial  to  the  late  Reverend  P.  Bowden-Smith, 
distant  master.  Samuel  Wyatt,  who  had  been 
pointed  architect  for  the  chapel,  headmaster’s 
•use,  and  other  school  buildings,  died  (1807) 
lortly  after  he  had  sent  in  his  plans  ;  in  November, 
09,  Henry  Hakewill  was  appointed  their  architect 
1  the  trustees,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in 
130.  He  designed  the  various  buildings  in  the 
omestic  Gothic,  or  rather  Tudor,  style,  of  which 
loured  illustrations,  after  Westall  and  others,  will 
1  found  in  Ackerman's  quarto  volume,  1816,  giving 
b  history  of  Winchester,  Westminster,  Eton, 
arrow,  Rugby,  and  other  public  schools.  At  the 
opening  of  the  chapel  on  October  1,  1898,  was 
veiled  the  memorial  to  Archbishop  Benson, 
Signed  also  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  comprising  a 
'dallion  portrait  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Bruce  Joy. 
'.e  Dean  Goulbourn  window  in  the  south  transept 
py  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  an  old  Rugbeian. 
building  Trade  in  Frankfort-on-Maine.— 
If.  Francis  Oppenheimer,  the  British  Consul- 
tneral,  reports  officially  that  during  the  past  year 
ie  building  trade  in  that  city  has  remained  prac- 
jally  stationary.  ,  Private  building,  he  states,  is 
1  being  carried  on,  though  on  a  somewhat 
iluced  scale.  There  is  an  abundance  of  shops  ;  it 
|R  sign  of  the  times  that  so  many  remain  unlet. 
;i  small  fiats  there  continues  a  scarcity  in  many 
'ies,  so  that  societies  have  been  formed  which, 
listed  by  public  and  private  funds,  are  endeavour- 
t  to  meet  this  want.  Numerous  buildings  are 
ng  erected  bv  the  State  and  railway  authorities, 
d  additional  large  funds  are  to  be  voted  for  the 
he  purpose  in  the  course  of  this  year.  Building 
'further  assisted  by  the  Workmen's  Insurance 
ititution,  which  possesses  very  considerable  funds, 
:art  of  which,  at  least,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tiding  trade,  either  by  way  of  advances  to  the 
iieties  for  building  small  dwellings,  or  as  capital 
:h  which  homes  and  hospitals  and  the  like 
erected.  The  wood  trade  during  the  year 
>1  had  to  “pay  the  bill"  for  very  rash  pro- 
idings  during  the  days  of  the  building  fever, 
i  that  time,  owing  to  the  then  general  demand, 
iad  been  thought  wise  to  invest  in  an  inexhaus- 
[e  stock  of  wood  ;  whole  forests  had  been  bought 
1  by  dealers  at  exaggerated  prices.  But  as  the 
te  of  the  market  had  been  grossly  over-esti- 
’ted,  this  trade  during  the  depression  suffered 
.vily.  Thus  the  firm  Gerhard  Terlinden,  at  Ober- 
Jsen,  collapsed,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
bo, 000  marks.  The  timber  firms  of  S.  Steiner  at 
ttowitz  failed  with  liabilities  to  the  extent  of 
bo, 000  marks  ;  the  steam  sawmills,  John  Paw- 
kski,  at  Danzig,  with  730,000  marks,  and  otheis 
b  failed.  The  cement  industry,  too,  proved  a 
vy  loser  by  the  slackness  in  the  building  trade, 
.‘position  being  intensified  by  the  growth  of  the 
ie  Itself  at  home,  and  by  the  growing  difficulty 
he  export  from  similar  reasons  abroad. 

CiNG's  College. — The  Council  of  King's  College 
|!e  elected  Professor  Henry  Robinson  “  Professor 
lleritus”  on  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  of 
jil  Engineering. 

University  College,  London.— The  following 
he  list  of  prizes  for  the  past  term  in  the  architec- 
I  il  classes  at  University  College,  conducted  by 
Ijfessor  Roger  Smith  : — Fine  Art. — Donaldson 
!  er  Medal,  C.  W.  Kilner,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
|i struclion. — Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  H.  W. 
hpman,  London  ;  2nd  Prize,  R.  M.  Hilton  ;  2nd 
3S,  Kuo  Tung  of  Pekin.  Classes  Maintained  by 
1  Parpenters'  Company — Measuring  and  Estimating. 

1  Elementary  Class  Prize,  C  L.  McDougal,  London  ; 
r  Class,  J.  F.  Wilson,  London  ;  3rd  Class,  D. 
udford,  London  :  H.  Walker,  London.  Advanced 
Ip. — Prize,  R.  H.  Mayhew,  London  ;  2nd  Clas3. 
IV.  Hutton,  London  ;  S.  G.  Peartree,  London; 
Class,  S.  M.  Deacon,  London  ;  S.  J.  Durden, 
ldon  ;  G.  L.  Green,  London  ;  W.  H.  Lamble, 

;  idon  ;  B.  Stapleton,  London.  Building  Constmc- 
and  Drawing. — Elementary  Class,  1st  Prize, 
LG,  Blomfield,  London  ;  2nd  Prize,  F.  T.  Fox- 
Ut,  London  ;  3rd  Prize,  W.  H.  Williams,  London  ; 

Class,  J.  T.  Vivian,  London.  Advanced  Class. — 
,-jPrize,  F.  H.  Hodson,  London  ;  2nd  Prize,  H  W. 
c!g,  London  ;  3rd  Prize,  G.  Wiggins,  London  ; 

:l  Class,  L.  A.  Jarvta,  London;  C.  A.  Sheppard, 

'  !don. 

1  berdeen  City  Architect.  —  The  Special 
jhmittee  of  the  Town  Council  appointed  to 
!  with  the  question  of  the  office  of  the  City 
oitect  report  l  hat  at  a  recent  meeting  Treasurer 
et  moved,  and  Councillor  Bain  seconded,  that 
ing  considered  the  whole  question  the  Com- 
lee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
the  Council  to  make  any  alteration  on  the 
ent  arrangement,  and  recommend  accordingly. 


Councillor  Johnston  moved  as  an  amendment 
seconded  by  Baillie  Glass,  that  the  Committee 
recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  Council's  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  as  well  as  the  various  duties  at 
present  performed  by  the  City  Architect,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Burgh  Surveyor.  On  a  division 
there  voted  :  for  the  motion,  4  ;  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  4.  The  votes  being  equal,  the  Convener  gave 
his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion,  which  was 
declared  carried. 

King's  College,  London.— The  following  are 
the  results  of  the  examinations  in  the  Evening  De¬ 
partment  of  Architecture  and  Building  Construc¬ 
tion,  given  in  order  of  merit : — Building  Construc¬ 
tion. — Silver  medal  and  3/.  in  books,  A.  Norton  ; 
bronze  medal  and  2 1.  in  books,  R.  C.  Foster  ;  1/  in 
books  and  certificate  of  distinction,  E.  L.  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  certificates  of  distinction  to  E.  H.  Gate3,  C. 
A.  Vardy,  A.  E.  Brooker,  H.  H.  Whittington,  and 
P.  M.  Willcox  ;  certificates  of  approval  to  C.  L. 
Hodges,  J.  A.  Meikle,  P.  B.  Sands,  A.  F.  Sigsworth, 
and  E.  E.  Davis.  Alderman  Sir  George  Faudel- 
Pnillips's  medal  for  Sanitary  Construction  was 
awarded  to  E.  H.  Gates.  Constructional  Drawing. — 
3/.  in  books  and  certificate  of  distinction,  H.  H. 
Whittington  ;  2I.  in  books  and  certificate  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  E.  L.  Hampshire  ;  1  /.  in  books  and  certificate 
of  distinction,  A.  E.  Brooker  ;  certificates  of  distinc¬ 
tion  to  A.  Norton,  E.  H.  Gates,  P.  C.  Foster. 
Certificates  of  approval  to  C.  H.  Welch,  W.  H. 
Judges,  P.  M.  Willcox,  and  J.  Perkins.  Quantities. — 
3 1-  in  books  and  certificate  cf  distinction,  C.  H. 
Price  ;  2/.  in  books  and  certificate  of  distinction, 
C. A.  S.  Vardy;  \l.  in  books  and  certificate  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  C.  H.  Welch  ;  certificates  of  distinction  to 
F.  Hartnoll,  C.  L.  Hodges,  W.  H.  Judges;  certificates 
of  approval  to  P.  B.  Sands,  E.  L.  Hampshire,  A. 
Norton,  P.  M.  Willcox,  E.  H.  Gates,  and  J.  P. 
Hodgson.  History  of  Architecture. — Silver  medal 
and  2/.  in  books,  A.  E.  Brooker  ;  bronze  medal  and 
il.  in  books,  E.  L.  Hampshire  ;  certificates  of  merit 
to  J.  A.  Gillett,  N.  Horsfisld,  and  A.  L.  Snow. 
Architectural  Sketching  Class. — Bronze  medal  and  il.  in 
books,  H.  B.  Mackenzie  ;  certificate  and  1 1.  in  books, 
J.  Horsfield.  Architectural  Studio. — Gold  medal  and 
3 1-  in  books,  W.  Nicholls;  bronze  medal  and  1  /.  in 
books,  H.  J.  Byron.  Wood-carving. — Silver  medal, 
H.  S.  Jones  ;  bronze  medal,  G.  I.  Bridges  ;  certi¬ 
ficate  of  distinction,  H.  C.  Grubb. 

Westminster  City  Council.— At  their  recent 
meeting  the  Council  resolved  to  make  application 
to  the  London  County  Council  for  sanction  to  their 
borrowing  92,950 /.  in  respect  of  the  widening  of  the 
Strand,  on  the  south  side,  between  Nos.  89  and  104, 
both  included — eastwards  from  Beaufort-buildings 
to  Fountain-court  ;  of  that  amount  the  London 
Council  will,  as  arranged,  repay  70,000 /.  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  the  improvement.  The  Council 
agreed  to  pay  4,000/.  to  Messrs.  Fantappie  on 
account  of  their  contract  of  5,990/.  for  street  deco¬ 
rations  ;  and  reported  that  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  had  paid  4,000/. 
as  compensation  for  injury  to  the  public  library  and 
baths  and  wash-houses  in  Buckingham  Palace-road 
during  the  widening  of  Victoria  terminus.  The 
public  library  was  opened  on  July  7,  1894,  and  the 
baths,  built  by  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem  &  Co.,  at  a  cost 
of  about  30,000/.,  on  May  7,  1S90,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith. 

The  Local  History  of  Lincoln.— The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  City  of  Lincoln  Public  Library  are 
desirous  of  forming  a  collection  of  literary  works 
relating  to  the  local  and  topographical  histories  of 
the  city  and  the  county  of  Lincoln.  They  have 
already  acquired  some  600  volumes,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  engravings,  maps,  and  prints,  and 
are  about  to  publish  a  specially-prepared  catalogue 
of  the  collection  which,  thus  far,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  make  with  the  means  at  their  disposal. 


LEGAL. 

YORKSHIRE  BUILDING  CASE. 

The  case  of  Illingworth  v.  the  Melbourne  Parish 
Council  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  composed 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justice  Cuzens- 
Hardy,  on  the  28th  ult.,  on  a  motion  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  for  leave  to  enter  an  appeal  by  them  from  a 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  notwithstanding 
that  the  time  for  doing  so  had  expired. 

Mr.  Newson  appeared  in  support  of  the  motion  ; 
and  Mr.  Lushington  for  the  plaintiff. 

It  appeared  lrom  the  statement  of  Mr.  Newson 
that  the  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to 
recover  from  the  defendants  the  sum  of  53/.  10s.  qd. 
under  a  contract  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of 
some  almshouses  at  Melbourne,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Ridley  entered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amount  claimed.  The  defence  raised  three 
points  of  law  under  the  Local  Government  Act. 
The  first  was  that  the  defendants  were  not  em¬ 
powered  under  the  Act  to  construct  almshouses  at 
all.  The  second  was  that  the  defendants  had  no 
power  to  incur  expense  which  would  involve  the 
levying  of  a  rate  exceeding  3d.  in  the  pound  ;  the 
third  defence  being  that  the  contract  was  not  in 
writing,  signed  and  sealed,  as  required  by  Section  3, 
Sub-section  9,  of  the  Act.  After  the  judgment  was 
entered  an  appeal  was  advised  by  counsel 
for  the  defendants  and  then  the  defendants 
passed  a  resolution  to  appeal.  Notice  of  appeal  was 
given  to  the  plaintiff’s  solicitor,  but  through  inad¬ 


vertency  defendants’  solicitors  omitted  to  enter  the 
appeal  within  the  prescribed  time.  The  learned 
counsel  asked  the  court  in  the  circumstances  to 
grant  the  defendants  indulgence,  and  to  allow  them 
to  enter  the  appeal  now. 

Mr.  Lushington  opposed  the  application.  He 
contended  that  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  The  defences 
raised  were  purely  technical.  Mr.  Justice  Ridley 
had  stayed  execution  on  the  terms  that  the  money 
was  brought  into  court,  and  that  the  defendants  had 
not  done. 

l’he  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
in  his  opinion  the  defendants,  in  the  circumstances, 
were  entitled  to  no  indulgence,  and  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  concurred. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

6.  *36. — Improvements  in  Clinometers  and 
Levels:  A.  Wittmer.— At  the  back  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  mounted  a  graduated  disc,  and  at  its  front 
is  attached  a  transparent  cover.  The  disc-shaped 
chamber  thus  formed  between  the  cover  and  the 
disc  is  half  filled  with  liquid  to  be  poured  in 
through  an  aperture. 

6.754  Apparatus  for  Sewers,  Reservoirs 
Tanks,  &c.  :  R.  Tippetts. — To  ensure  a  uniform  flow 
of  water  outwards  under  varying  conditions  of  Hood 
or  volume,  a  flexible  water-tight  joint  connects  a 
tube  within  a  chamber  to  a  casting  in  the  cross 
wall  of  the  chamber,  and  a  float  carries  the  free  and 
perforated  end  of  the  tube  which  gives  a  constant 
head  to  the  water  or  sewage  in  which  it  hangs.  A 
bellows-like  joint  is  made  between  a  web  and  the 
flange  of  the  tube,  which  is  pivoted  to  the  bracket 
by  means  of  leather  or  similar  attachments  upon 
pivoted  plates. 

6,764.— attachments  for  Weighing-machines  • 

H.  Rooley.— For  renewable  knife-edge  bearing*  the 
knife-edge,  which  is  adjusted  and  fastened  with  a 

niUtAhf3ua,pr-°-'eciting  shank  for  engagement  with  a 

slotted  hole  in  the  beam,  to  which  a  stud  secures  a 
ug  that  slides  between  guides.  For  removal  of  the 
knife-edge  the  platform  girder  is  hollowed  above 
the  bearing,  or  its  face-rest  may  be  supported  by 
lugs,  and  can  be  taken  away  for  renewal  of  the 
knife-edge. 

6.773-  Holders  for  Paint  Brushes,  &c.  : 
f.  H.  Hughes.— The  holder  is  intended  for  brushes 
or  liners  used  with  a  straight-edge  or  other  guide, 
and  is  cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal,  with  edges 
turned  up  for  forming  the  part  in  which  the  brush 
is  fastened  with  a  screw  ;  other  edges  serve  for 
the  handle,  the  ends  of  strips  of  the  blank  engage 
with  slots,  and  the  guide  is  :made  by  bending  back 
other  parts.  ® 

6,800.  —  Manufacture  of  Cement  •  G  W 
Butchard.A.  A.  Butchard.  J.  A.  Bulchard.  and  H. 
Gibson,  lo  prevent  the  slurry  from  settling  the 
inventors  provide  for  its  continuous  agitation  with 
vertical  rakes,  in  an  annular  tank,  which  are 
mounted  upon  shafts  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  a 
frame  having  a  central  pivot,  the  power  transmitted 
by  the  driving-belt  turns  the  rakes  or  stirrers  upon 
tbeir  own  axes  as  well  as  the  arms  about  their 
pivot.  In  another  form  of  a  rotatory  kiln  the 
slurry  is  conveyed  into  a  tubular  lining  inserted 
into  one  end,  which,  being  heated  by  the  hot  gases 
around  it,  will  also  quickly  dry  the  slurry. 

6,815.— A  Waterproof  Glue:  W  a  Hall  — 
For  a  cement  or  glue  that  shall  be  waterproof  an 
admixture  is  made  of  slaked  or  unslaked  dry  lime 
casein,  sodium  sulphite,  and  sodium  phosphate 
6,823.  —  rings,  Hooks,  &c.,  for  Lifting- 
Tackle  and  Similar  Purposes  :  H.  Rodcnkirchen 
1  race-hooks,  lashing-rings,  and  sling-rings,  used 
with  slings,  and  for  tackle  fitted  with  rings  through 
which  ropes  are  passed,  are  fitted  with  a  set  of 
rings  threaded  upon  another  ring  having  a  circular- 
shaped  section,  and  the  carrying  hook  is  joined  to  a 
cross-piece  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  it  to 
turn  upon  its  axis. 

M35  —Fastenings  for  Casement  Windows  : 
A.  C.  Howell.— To  one  end  of  a  piece  on  the  case¬ 
ment  is  pivoted  a  stay  which  will  pass  through  a 
hole  in  a  bracket  attached  to  the  sill  and  shaped  as 
a  fixed  1  ase  plate.  A  tubular  pillar  through  which 
the  stay  is  inserted,  is  adjustably  joined  to  the  plate, 
a  stopped  and  screwed  pin  is  fitted  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pillar  for  clamping  the  stay  as  may 
be  desired,  a  pressure-block  being  interposed 
between  the  stay  and  the  pin. 

6,837.— Process  of  Moulding  Bricks,  Tiles, 
Slabs,  Cornices,  and  Similar  Goods  :  E.  R. 
Sutcliffe. — The  pan  or  mixer  from  which  the  material 
is  fed  to  the  mould,  has  a  door  or  pivoted  flap  to  be 
opened  with  a  hand  lever  and  closed  with  a 
weighted  arm.  A  porous  pressing-plate  or  mould, 
consisting  of  a  grooved  plate  beneath  a  perforated 
plate,  and  a  filter-cloth,  and  a  carrier,  are  carried  by 
wheels  upon  rails,  and  are  linked  to  one  another,  as 
well  as  to  hydraulic  rams.  During  the  pressing 
operation  a  ram  forces  the  bottom  against  the  mould 
when  the  ram  will  be  depressed  for  the  ejection  of 
the  article  and  its  removal  upon  the  carrier.  Rams 
work  the  upper  pressing  and  ejecting  plunger  up 
and  down.  To  obviate  injury  of  the  moulded  goods, 
the  receiving  plate  i3  linked  parallel-wise  to  the 
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frame  of  the  carrier,  the  weight  of  the  article  being 
counter-balanced  by  a  weighted  lever  which  is  so  on. 
pivoted  on  to  the  frame  and  the  plate.  The  moulds 
and  plungers  may  be  divided  for  the  moulding  of 
tiles  and  bricks,  and  two  subsidiary  lower  plungers 
will  serve  to  lift  the  mould  clear  above  the  pressed 
slab. 

6,851. — A  HOLDER  FOR  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS  : 

C.  W.  Kemp. — Spring-plungers  and  two  screw- 
threaded  rings  are  provided  for  the  insulating  body, 
the  shade  or  globe  rests  upon  the  collar  or  tongues 
of  the  metallic  casing.  The  parts  are  fitted  together 
by  means  of  the  engagement  of  dove-tailed  projec¬ 
tions  from  the  cap  with  recesses  in  the  insulator, 
the  casing  is  secured  in  the  shade  by  the  outer 
screw-ring,  is  then  passed  on  to  the  insulating-body 
and  is  clamped  to  the  cap-rim  by  a  screwing  of  the 
upper  ring  into  the  outer  ring.  Guide-grooves  in 
the  insulating  body  take  indents  made  in  the  casing. 

6,868.— Gravel-washing  Machinery  :  s.J.Pegg 
&  S.  A.  Pegg.—  The  flanges  that  project  outwards  of 
the  sections  of  the  trough  are  bolted  to  one  another. 

The  legs  or  pillars  of  the  trough  should  be  severally 
made  of  a  screw-threaded  leg,  having  a  squared 
upper  portion  and  a  cylindrical  end  that  turns  within 
a  support. 

6,887-8.— Brick-moulding  Machinery  :  y.  s. 

Pull  an  and  W.  H.  Mann.— The  depression  of  the 
handle  of  a  bell-crank  lever  will  set  in  motion  the 
driving- shaft  of  the  screw  -  press  which,  as  the 
plunger  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  will  be  then 
reversed  by  means  of  the  impact  of  a  projection 
from  the  plunger  against  an  arm  of  the  lever.  A 
tumbler,  to  be  thrown  over  with  a  lever,  aids  the 
reversal,  whilst  the  motion  of  the  bell-crank  lever  is 
transmitted  to  a  sliding-rod  so  as  to  work  endless 
belts  or  a  clutch.  With  the  rise  of  the  plunger  the 
driving  gear  is  thrown  out  of  play  through  the 
action  of  an  inclined  block  upon  the  plunger  on  the 
roller  of  the  sliding-rod.  When  the  upward  stroke 
is  finished  the  machine  is  brought  to  rest  by  the 
contact  of  a  bevelled  fly-wheel  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  screw  against  an  inclined  brake-block  mounted 
upon  a  flexible  arm  attached  to  the  bearing  of  the 
shaft.  (6.888.)  Relates  to  clutch  mechanism  for 
starting  and  stopping  the  press  independently  of 
the  movement  of  the  heavy  spur  gearing.  The 
crank-shaft  of  the  pres3  loosely  carries  a  spur-wheel 
which  is  coupled  to  it  with  a  bevelled  spring-bolt 
pon  a  bos3  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  enter  one  of  a 
range  of  holes  in  a  disc  of  the  spur-wheel.  One 
starts  the  press  by  shifting  the  pivoted  portion  of  a 
jointed  hand-lever  aside  so  as  to  clear  it  from  a 
bracket  on  the  pressing-plunger,  and  to  let  it  fall  to 
impinge  against  a  fixed  stop  ;  as  the  plunger  descends 
the  lever  will  be  forced  aside  by  the  bevelled  under¬ 
surface  of  the  bracket, whilst  a  spring  will  return  the 
lever  into  its  place  over  the  bracket.  The  rising  of 
the  plunger  raises  the  jointed  and  intercepting 
levers,  and  the  press  is  automatically  stopped  with 
the  release  of  the  bolt  from  the  disc  by  the  action 
of  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  latter  lever. 

6  805  —APPARATUS  FOR  USE  IN  JOINTING  WATER- 
MAIN  AND  OTHER  PIPES  WITH  MOLTEN  LEAD  : 

D  F.  O'Brien  —  The  apparatus  comprises  a  burner 
and  a  hydro-carbon  vaporiser.  To  an  asbestos- 
lined  casing  is  bolted  a  lead-melting  pot  ;  a  hand¬ 
worked  valve  regulates  the  brass  delivery-pipe, 
which  should  have  a  smooth  bore  ;  the  bottom 
plate  has  a  lining  of  asbestos,  and  air  apertures. 

There  are  lugs  on  to  which  the  hydro-carbon  tank 
may  slide,  and  above  it  are  set  the  vaporiser  and 
J  ii.j.mB-ifh  f ho  vannriser  is  a  tubular 
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will  take  a  polish  of  wax,  polishing-spirits,  and 
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7,082. — A  HOLDER  FOR  WlNDOW-SASHES  :  H.  H. 
Dobncy  and  J.  W.  Calah.— Apertures  are  fashioned 
in  the  sash  stiles  ;  balls  inserted  into  the  openings 
are  pressed  by  springs  outwards  into  holes  made  in 
the  frame,  so  that  the  sash  may  be  held  up  in  any 
position  desired,  without  the  employment  of  weights, 
pulleys,  or  similar  appliances. 

7,084.— Means  of  Annealing  Copper  and 
OTHER  Metals  :  D.  Bates  and  G.  IV.  Peard. — For 
annealing  wire,  rod,  strip,  sheet,  and  other  metal 
the  inventors  devise  a  furnace  whereof  the  retorts 
or  chambers  have  tubes  inclined  downwards  into 
water  in  tanks,  there  are  pipes  for  conveying  super¬ 
heated  steam,  or  some  non-oxidising  gas  into  the 
retorts,  and  endless  conveyers,  travelling  upon 
rollers  laid  in  a  channel  which  joins  the  tanks, 
convey  the  articles  through  the  retorts,  rollers  and 
guiding-plates  are  fitted  for  the  conveyer,  and  one 
of  the  rollers  may  be  intermittently  driven  with 
pawl  and  ratchet  or  other  gearing. 

7,087  —Means  of  Fastening  Sliding  Doors  : 
W.  K.  Kaye  — A  two-armed  lever  upon  a  spindle  is 
mounted  in  a  casing,  which  constitutes  a  striking- 
plate  and  is  affixed  to  the  door.  Upon  one  or  each 
end  of  the  spindle  is  a  handle  which  serves  for 
sliding  the  door.  In  a  casing  affixed  to  the  door 
pillar  or  frame  is  pivoted  a  hook-shaped  latch, 
regulated  with  a  spring,  to  engage  with  a  guide-rod 
that  slides  in  an  abutting-piece.  As  the  door  is 
shut  by  a  pushing  of  the  handle,  the  edge  of  an 
opening  in  the  casing  will  engage  with  the  bevelled 
head  of  the  latch,  which  will  then  be  raised  and 
drop  into  position  for  fastening  the  door.  A  turning 
of  the  handle  causes  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  lift  and 
so  free  the  latch,  whereupon  one  can  open  the  door. 
In  another  form  both  the  lever  and  the  latch  are 
set  in  one  casing,  and  are  regulated  with  only  one 
spring  ;  a  plate  attached  to  the  frame  holds  the 
latch. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  August  6. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  IV orks'  Institution. 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 


freehold 


burner  Underneath  the  vaporiser 
mixer  and  a  strainer  is  placed  between  the  burner 
and  the  outlet.  The  vaporiser  will  be  warmed  by  a 
pan  before  it  is  supplied  with  hydro-carbon. 

F  7  000. _ goiter  and  FIREPLACES  :  A.  Mac 


..  uuu  — -Grates  and  Fireplaces  :  A.  MacCallum. 
—The  coal  is  laid  in  a  wire  cage  set  above  the  grate, 
alone  the  middle  bar  is  a  gas  pipe,  of  which  the  jets 
are  turned  inwards  so  as  to  ignite  the  coal.  The 
contrivance  is  described  as  effecting  a  saving  of 
fuel,  prevention  of  down-draught,  and  consumption 

°^7  oao  —Moulding  of  Lavatory  and  similar 
Basins'  Baths,  and  other  Earthenware 
GOODS  -  W.  B.  Rowley,  S.  H.  Rowley,  M.  J.  Adams, 
and  T  Till—  For  moulding  any  article  in  one  piece 
profile  rollers  or  revolving  matrices  are  used  to 
press  the  plastic  material  into  shape,  after  it  has 
been  laid  upon  a  core  or  pattern  which  is  secured  to 
a  sliding  table.  On  the  table  are  racks,  geared  with 
a  pinion  and  wheel.  The  pinion  is  carried  loosely 
on  a  shaft,  and  has  clutches  for  engagement  with 
other  clutches  (that  are  turned  in  opposed  directions 
with  belts),  by  means  of  a  handle  with  a  shaft  and 
a  slotted  fork.  In  another  shape,  applicable  to  the 
moulding  of  lavatory  basins,  the  moulding-blocks 
are  attached  to  shafts  which  are  turned  with  racks 
and  toothed  wheels.  Confer  also  1 1,865  of  1899. 

7Cr7 _ veneers  and  Inlays:  E.  Hugendubel. — 

The  novelty  consists  in  the  use  of  a  foundation  of 
pasteboard,  or  some  such  material,  as  paper  or 
oaDier-marhe,  on  to  which  the  veneer  is  first  glued, 
in  order  that  it  may  more  ensily  take  the  shape 
required  The  invention  is  described  as  being 
available  for  the  inlaying  of  marquetry  veneers^ 

70Si _ Manufacture  of  Artificial  Marble. 

S.  Schoitgaani  and  J.  Evans.- An  admixture  is  mads 
of  animal  glue,  alum,  and  gum-arabic  dissolved  m 
water,  gypsum,  and  pigments.  The  slabs  are  made 
bv  spreading  the  compound  upon  smooth  surfaces, 
coarse  canvas  being  P|;“d  jn__thc_i  slabs^for 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Tulv  r. — Bv  Stephenson  &  Alexander  (at 
J  Cardiff)- 

Llanishen,  Glamorgan.— Parc  Estate,  23  a.  2r.,  3  p., 

f  .  A7i°0° 

Freehold  park  and  wood  lands,  20  a.  3  r.  5  p.  . .  2,100 

Freehold  building  site,  2a.1r.5p . . .  5»° 

Thornhill,  the  Cottage  and  1  a.  1  r.  7  p.,  f.  . . . .  i.coo 
Thornhill,  three  building  sites,  7  a.  2  r.  20  p. ,  f. . .  1,330 

July  8.— By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons,  &  Peard 
(at  Langport). 

Curry  Rivell.  Somerset.— Hawkers  Farm,  48  a. 

1  r.  3  p-,  . .  ‘.<i50 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  2  r.  2  p . . .  37° 

Various  closes  of  pasture,  19  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  t. ......  75° 

Isle  Brewers,  Som. — Whiimoors  Enclosures,  26  a. 

July  14^— By  j.  H.  Bethell  (at  Forest  Gate). 

Manor  Park.— Doyer-rd.,  &c.,  39  plots  of  freehold 

building  land  (in  lots) . . .  2i752 

July  11.— By  Woods  &  Snelling. 

Hounslow.— 1  to  7,  Dover-terrace,  y.r.  159/.  ..  2,350 

1  and  2,  Hibernia-villas,  f.,  y.r.  48/.  .  7°o 

1  to  4,  Baroda-villas,  f.,  w.r.  75/.  8s .  s,vx 

1  and  2,  Tenby-villas,  (.,  y.r.  42/. . .  67c 

Twickenham. — 6t,  Halliburton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  22/.  ..  415 

40  and  42,  Halliburton-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  37/.  is .  5>c 

Halliburton-rd.,  plot  of  building  land,  f.  .  245 

54  and  56,  Halliburton-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  42/.  18s .  54c 

1 18  to  124  (even),  Halliburton-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

84/.  ms . , . . 

Brompton. — 3,  Sterling-st.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  71.,  ^ 

Kentish  Town.- 89,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  48J  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  6s.,  y.r.  30/.  .  34< 

Tu]y  I5._ By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons,  &  Peard 
(at  Langport). 

Drayton,  &c.,  Som.— The  Drayton  Manor  Estate, 

154  a.  3  r.,  14  p.  f.  (in  numerous  lots)  .  7,°5 

'  By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 

Cliffe,  Kent.  —  Knowles  Market  Garden  Land,  __ 
ija^s 


,  34  P-»  ‘ . 

Cat  s  Croft,  3  a.  3  10  P-» 

Berry  Court  Farm,  270  a.  1 
Fresh  Marsh  Field,  4  a.  1  1.  --  r.,  --  -- 
Berry  Court  Wood,  39  a.  2  r.  2  p.,  [■•■•••• 
Little  Marsh  and  Redham  Mead  Marsh,  1 


strengthening  purposes. 


The  surface  of  the  goods 


Cooling/ KenL— Mount  Pleasant  Enclosure,  5  a. 

Frindsbury,  Kent.— Child's  Four  Acres,  4  a.  2  r. 

Tuh/itk’—  By  Alfred  and  Dearman  Edwards 
(at  Hereford). 

Wellington,  Heretord.— The  Rose  and  Crown  Inn, 

and  1  j  acre,  f.,  y.r.  20/.  .... - ■  ■ ■  - •  . 

By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Faversham). 
Faversham,  Kent.— 1,  Belvedere-rd.,  also  ship 

chandler’s  premises  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  25/. - 

4  and  5,  West-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  70/ . . 

Oare  Kent.— Two  freehold  cottages,  w.r.  29/.  18s. 

By  Belcher,  Adkin,  &  Belcher  (at 
Wantage). 

East  Challow,  Berks.— White  Mead  Enclosures, 

July  iy.1— BylT.  W.  Mepham  (at  Forest  Gate). 
East  Ham.— 43  to  49  Md),  St.  Bernard’s-rd.,  f., 

Forest  Gate,  69,  Shrewsbury-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  26/.  - 


By  Bentley  &  Sons  (at  North  Cave). 

North  Cave,  Yorks. — Bedlam  Farm,  58  a.,  f.  .... 

Breck  Farm,  127  a.,  f. . 

July  18.— By  Henry  Duke  &  Son  (at 
Yeovil). 

Ashington,  &c.,  Som. — The  Ashington  Manor 

Estate,  247  a.  2  r.  15  p.,  f. . 

Mudford,  Sock,  Som. — Enclosure  of  pasture,  1  a. 

3  r.  33  p.,  f.  . 

Tuly  10.  — By  Surridge  &  Son  (at  Cogges- 
hall) 

Copford,  & c.,  Essex.— Beckingham  Hall  Farm, 

197  a.  2  r.  7  p.,  f.  . . . 

Birch,  Essex. — Three  cottage  tenements,  f.,  y.r. 

14/.  . 

Great  Coggeshall,  Essex.— Second  Ingredowns 

Field,  5  a.  3  r.  11  p.,  f.  . .  . 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Acle,  Norfolk. — The  Great  and  Little  Dew 

Marshes,  56  a.  1  r.  32  p.,  f.  . 

Foulsham,  Norfolk.— Freehold  grazing  grounds, 

67  a.  or.  7  p . 

Gissing,  Norfolk.— Farmhouse  and  78  a.  2  r.  15 p., 

f.  and  . . 

Saxlingham  Thorpe,  Norfolk.— Farmhouse  and 

43  a.  3  r.  28  p  ,  f.  and  . . 

Blofield,  Norfolk.— Three  enclosures  of  land,  16a. 

2  r.  1  p.,  f . 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris  (on  the  estate). 
Burnham-on-Crouch,  Essex.  —  Pinners  Farm, 

23  a.,  f. . _ . . . 

Main  Road,  86  plots  of  building  land,  f.  . 

By  Willson  &  Phillips  (at  Southend). 
Rochford,  Essex.  —  Market-sq.,  ‘  i’'"1 

houses  and  shops,  y.r.  50J . . . 

The  Lavenders  and  seven  cottages  in  rear,  f., 

y.r.  77/.  . 

July  21. — By  Beale  &  Capps. 

Notting  Hill.— 91,  Oxford-gdns.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

1  os.,  e.r.  85/.  . . .  ;  1 

89,  St.  Mark’s-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  65/. 

53,  Blechynden-st.  (S),  u.t.  6ii  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

y.r.  30/.  . . 

21,  23,  and  25,  Silchester-ter.,  u.t.  61J  yrs.,  g.r. 

1 8/.,  w.r.  97 1-  ios . - . 

8,  Bramley-mews,  u.t.  614  yrs.,  g.r.  5s.,  w.r. 

19/.  . . * . 

260,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  7I.,  w.r.  39/. 

19  and  2o,  Lionel-mews,  I.,  w.r.  55/.  18s . 

Shepherd’s  Bush.— 13,  Camien-gdns.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g. r.  9/.,  y.r.  48/. . . 

By  J.  H.  Bethell. 

Chigwell-row,  Essex.— High-rd.,  the  Willows  and 

7&  a.,  f.,  . .  4 

North  Woolwich.— 16  to  24  (even),  Plevna-st.,  u.t. 

65  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  91/.  . 

Plaistow. — Whitwell-rd. ,  corner  plot  of  building 

land,  f. . . .  . . 

Upper-rd.,  &c.,  freehold  building  land,  4j  a .  1 

Morley-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  84/.,  reversion  in  97  yrs .  1 

By  E.  H.  Henry. 

Brixton.— 41,  Elliott-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s., 

y  3  By  Messrs.  Kemsley. 

Upminster,  Essex.— High  House  and  the  Her¬ 
mitage,  area  5  a.,  f  ,  p . .  •  •  : 

Fulham.— Jervis-rd.,  f.g.r.  s  15/.  10s.,  reversion 

in  68J  yrs . — . . . . . 

Romford,*  Essex.  —  Junction-rd.,  three  plots  of 

land,  f. . . . 

By  A.  Savill  &  Sons. 

Ilford,  Essex.— Cranbrook-rd.,  Great  Gearies  and 

15  a.  o  r.  18  p.,  f.,  p . . . 

Cranbrook-rd.,  a  block  of  building  land,  12  a. 

1  r.  24  p.,  . . 

Cranbrook-rd.,  Higbfield  Farm,  14  a.  o  r.  3  p., 

f.,  y.r.  50 1 . . . - . 

Cranbrook-rd.,  freehold  building  land,  1  a . 

By  J.  W.  Troman. 

Bloomsbury.— 63,  Southampton  -  row  (S),  u.t. 

12  yrs.,  g.r.  got.,  e.r.  350/.  . . 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

Wadhurst,  Sussex.— Best  Beech  Cottages,  f.,  w.r. 

Mark  Cross  Road,  a  plot  of  building  land, 

3  a.,  . . 

Crowborough-rd.,  enclosure  of  land,  1  a.  or. 

8  p.,  . . . . 

Crowborough-rd.,  two  cottages  and  o  a.  3  r. 

24  p.,  . . 

Cb^tlfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks.— Two  enclosures,  25  a. 

or.  36 p.,  f. . . . . . 

The  Vache  Park  Estate,  350  a.  2  r.  7  p  ,  f. ,  . . . .  : 

Harewood  Downs  Farm,  no  a.  2  r.  17  p.,  f. - 

Misbourne  Farm,  41  a.  o  r.  37  p  ,  f-  .  . . 

Enclosure  of  meadow,  11  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  f..  - . 

Enclosures  of  woodland,  17a.  2  r.  6p.,  f. . . 

Enclosure  of  land,  4  a.  1  r.  25  p.,  f.  . 

Enclosures  of  land,  58  a.  3  r.  17  p.,  f . 

Enclosures  of  wood  and  moorland,  101  a.  3  r. 

26  p.,  . . . . 

Enclosure  of  arable,  &c.,  22a.  1  r.  o  p.,  f.  ..  .. 

By  Norman  &  Son  (at  Stratford). 

Canning  Town. — 17,  Dock-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  50/.  ...... 

Stratford.— 43,  Chatsworth-rd.  (S),  f.,  e.r.  356  .. 

July  22.— By  Dhbenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Ealing.— Hanger-lane,  &c.,  the  Twyford  Abbey 
Estate  (remaining  portion),  89  a.  1  r.  25  p.,  I. 
Hyde  Park.— Cambridge-st.,  i.g.r.'s  56/.  6s.,  u.t. 

21  yrs  ,  g.r.  2/.  . . . 

Cambridge-terr.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  s  1306,  u.t.  27  yrs., 

Bouv’erie-st.y&cV,  i.g.r.'s  151/.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r. 

Paddington.— Bishop's-rd.,  the  Prince  of  Wales 

Hotel,  i.g.r.  50/.,  u.t.  36J  yrs.,  g.r.  2/ . . - 

Maida  Vale.— Cliiton-gdns.,  i.g.r.  15/.,  u.t.  46* 


yrs.,  g.r.  il. .. 


s  93/.  4s., 


14  yrs., 


Norbiton.^-Gloucester-rd.,  f.g.r 

sions  in  65,  93,  and  94  yrs . . . 

Chelsea. — 147  and  147A,  Sloane-st.  (S),  u.t. 

g.r.  10 1.,  y.r.  no/.  . 

149,  Sloane-st.  (private  hotel),  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

20I.,  y.r.  250/. . 

By  Francis  Dod  &  Co. 

St.  Luke’s.— 97,  99,  and  101,  Central-st.  (S),  Cor¬ 
poration  lease,  g.r.  and  fines  nil,  y.r.  117/.  .. 
Stoke  Newington.— 77,  Church-st.,  u.t.  37J  yrs., 

Highbury.— 4  and  5,  Fort  Cottages,  {.,  w.r. 
28/.  . .  , 
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•Caledom'an-rd  —30,  41,  and  43,  Pembroke-st.,  u.t. 

474  yrs  ,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  w.r.  102/.  2s . 

Hornsey. — 6  and  8,  Grove  House-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs. 
g.r.  13/.,  p.;  also  f.g.r.’s  13/.,  reversion  in 

78  yrs . 

By  Perkins  &  C  esar. 

Lewisham.— 141,  Lewisham-rd.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  1  e.r.  44/. . 

By  W.  Arnott  &  Son  (at  Ipswich). 

Great  Healings,  &c.,  Suffolk.— The  Manor  of 
Sekeford  Hall,  with  rents,  rights,  royalties, 

by  A.  Dowell  (at  Edinburgh).' . 

■Craigforth,  Stirlingshire.— The  Estate  of  Craig- 

torth,  700  a . 

„  „■  By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). . 

Hailing,  Kent.— Plot  of  building  land,  f. . 

Oast  House,  Yard,  &c., f.,  y.r.  12/. . 

[*  Yard,  barn,  &c.,  f.,  y.r.  5/.  . 

Three  plots  of  building  land,  f. .............. 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  &  Lawrence  (at 
Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 

Clerkenwell. — Baker-st.,  the  Union  Tavern,  &c  , 

profit  rental  of  66/.  10s.,  for  7J  yrs . 

July  23.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepp’er.  " 
Bromley,  Kent.— Westmoreland-rd.,  Stillington 

and  3  a.,  f.,  . . 

Hayes-lane,  a  freehold  building  site  . .  . 

[  Sidcup,  Kent.— Ci-escent-rd.,  Arnsby,  f.,  e.r.  60/ 
By  Arthur  Barton. 

|  Bee.  24,  SouuiUuuk-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  io/., 

y-r-  . . 

By  Bowditch  &  Grant. 

Beddmgton,  Surrey.  —  Beddington-lane,  The 

Hern  and  i£  a.,  f.,  e.r.  120/. . 

By  Bradshaw,  Brown,  &  Co. . 

Forest  Gate.— r6,  18,  20,  and  22,  Strone-rd.,  u.t. 

84i  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w.r.  96/.  4s . 

•Canning  Town.— 29  to  35  (odd),  Throckmorton-rd. , 

u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  98/.  16s . 

By  W.  A.  Dell. 

Finchley. -Lodge-lane,  f.g.r.’s  68/.  Ss.,  reversion 

in  76  yrs . . . 

Higb-st.,  f.g.r.'s  16/.,  reversion  in  6;  vrs 

4,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  45/. . :..... . 

Nether-st.,  Milford,  f.,  y.r.  40/.  . " 

By  Edwin  Evans. 

Wimbledon.— Kenilworth-av.,  a  block  of  building 

land,  f. .  & 

Dora-rd.,  a  block  of  building  iandj’f].! !  . 
Chiswick.— Strand-on-the-Green,  a  block  of  biii’ld- 

I  mg  land,  f. . 

|  Turnham  Green.— South  Parade,  a  block  of  build¬ 
ing  land,  f. . 

Mitcham,  Surrey.— 1  to  14,  Shore-st.  ,  and  S  to  Vi 

I  Thorn-ter.,  f.,  w.r.  226/.  . . ’ 

|  Wood  Green. — 2  and  4,  Acacia-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs 

g.r.  ql.,  w.r.  58/.  10s . 

,.  By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. . 

Pimlico.  —  Warwick-pl.  West,  &c.,  i  g  r’s 

30/.  ns.  6d.,  u.t.  31I  yrs.,  g.r.  ti /. . 

By  Douglas  Young,  &  Co. 

Streatham  —55,  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  82.’  yrs.,  g.r.  20/ 

e.r.  95/. . - . 

Kennington,  46,  Lower  Kennington-lane  (S),  with 
factory  premises  in  rear,  u.t.  11  vrs  f  r 

I  8/.  16s,,  y.r.  181/.  6s . 

1  Lambeth.— 46  and  47,  Ethelred-st.,  ’  c.' "  w  r’ 

67^  las . 

Wandsworth.— 228,  Merton-rd.,  u.t.  6s  vrs  cV 

7'..  y.r.  27 / . . .  1  ;  S-r‘ 

July  24. -by  Daniel  Watnev  &  Sons. 
Headbourne  Worthy,  Hants.— The  Headboume 

Worthy  Estate,  1,219  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f. .  IC 

1  Two  freehold  water  meadows,  6  a.  2  r.  12  p 
J  Longstock,  &c.,  Hants. — The  Upper  Manor 
rights!  700  a'  °  r'  4Pm  ('nclud*ng  fishing 
4  Leckford,  See.,  Hants.- Abbott’s  Farm,  ’493  a. *3  r.  * ' 
j|  J3  P-i  f- (including  fishing  rights).. .  ‘  ,- 

|  ^rightsT"1’  576 a‘  2 r‘  28 P-’  f’  (including  fishing 
I  Goudhurst,  Kent.—  Gore  Court,  and  12  a  i  r  4 

3SP-.  f . ’  ' 

By  Field  &  Field. 

I  Southend-on-Sea,  Essex.— 70,  72,  and  74,  High- 

f'  st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  475/.  .  fc 

I  45>  47i  49i  5Ji  and  53,  Southchurch-rd.  (S)  f 

[.  y-r.  242/.  .  w’  *  , 

K  2,  Park-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  48/. _ _ ; 

■  4,  6,  8,  and  10,  Park-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  33/  .  , 

§  12,  Park-rd.  (S),  f,  y.r.  30/.  . . . 

H  72  and  74,  Park-rd.,  f.,  e.r  35/. . . .  x 

52,  Cambridge-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  30/. . . 

Cambridge-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  9 /.  ns.  4d.,  reversion  iA 

Poplar.  275,  East  India  Dock-rd.VsV,  u.t  20’ vrs  ‘ 

g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  38/ . . 

By  Knight,  Frank,  &  Rutlev. 

Manaton,  &c.,  Devon.-The  Leighon  Estate, 

|i  hsoo*.,r. . ;  g 

I!  c  By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

U  oouthwark.  —  41,  Crosby-row,  f.  w.r.  39/. . 

ii  Bromley-by-Bow.— 14a  and  ioa,  Three  Miiis- 
lane,  and  ia,  1,  and  3,  Imperial-st.,  u. 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  105/.  6s . . 

5  to  27  (odd),  Imperial-st.,  u.t.  02A  yrs. 

30/.,  w.r.  238/.  . ; . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

>1  Holloway. -576  to  584  (even).  Hollo way-rd.,  (S), 

D  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  38/.,  y.r.  345/ . .’ 

9  y"rd  J^klnSsdown-rd->  u-1-  55i  yrs.,  g.r.  14/., 
i,  81,  89,  91  and  93,  Crayford-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs  ,  gV 
tafedonun-^d.-No.  u.t.  Sll  yrs., 

; :  k“6tI')-Ir°™r37,  &•***■'.  3"}  'jH\  g.'r'. 

,, Eara,bur,.-8,  LambeVtid.,'  u.V. ' ' g” 

'  "  Holloway.— Hungerford-rd.,  i.g.r.  8/."  8s  li  t" 

S2i  yrs.,  g.r.  u.  is . . .  * 

'  W«?nHd‘  V1‘laS'  i’g-r-  ,6/->  u-t  395  yrs.,  g.r.  2/. 

[iW  Rr^3'"'!2’  4’  and  6>  Brooks-rd.,  and  38, 

;  S9°T“'  7“  y,s'  3'-,  «: 

1  [Islington.  -  67  and  69,'  Engiefield-rd.i  u.t.’  38*  yrs.', 

.  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  96/ . 

t  43^and^45,  Essex-rd.  (3),  u.t.  i6’yrs.’,  g.'r'.’55/.', 
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St.  John  s  Wood.  — 124,  St.  George's-rd.,  u.t.  47^ 

yrs.,  g  r.  8/.,  e.r.  So/.  .  ...  . . 

Tottenham.— 392,  West  Green-rd.  (S),  u.t.  82;', 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  38/.  . . 

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Finsbury  Park.— 28,  29,  and  30,  Alexandra  Villas, 

U.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  y.r.  266/. . 

XT  By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Norwood.— Westow-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  82/.,  rever¬ 
sions  in  24  and  26  yrs . 

Forest  Hill.— Perry  Rise,  the  Prince  "of  Wales 
b.-h.,  also  3  to  9,  Shaw's  Cottages,  u.t.  84 

yrs.,  g.r.  52/.,  y.r.  200/.  16s . 

Stoke  Newington.— 10  and  14,  Church-st.  (S),  f., 
y.r.  97 /.,  subject  to  rent  charges  of  7/.  ros.  . . 
Kennington. — 14,  Kennington  Park-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 


^35= 


62/. 


in,  Upper  Kennington -lane  (S),  f.,  v.r.  42/.  .. 
Dalston.— Shrubland-rd.,  i.g.r’s.  88/.,  u'.t.  40I  yrs 

g.r.  nil . 

Hackney.— Church-cres.,  i.g.r. 's  28/.,  u.t.  40I  yrs.', 

g.r.  2/. . 

Richmond.— Sheendale-viilas,  i.g.r.’s  70/.,  u.t.  17I 

yrs.,  g.r.  11 /.  . . 

By  Wm.  Weston. 

Paddington.— 243,  Harrow-rd.  (S,  with  licence), 

u.t.  42A  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r.  100/ . 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 
Dover,  Kent.— 35,  Lowther-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  14/.  6s.  .. 

10  and  11,  Laureston-pl.,  f.,  p . 

By  Henrv  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 
Ldgbaston,  Warwick.— 141,  Bristol-rd.,  u.t.  gj 

yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  15s.,  . . 

i5lrrnlr^Shanl,  Warwick. — 152,  Ashted-row,  f.,  y.r. 

Aston,  Warwick.— 1 10  to  1 1 6  (even)',  Upper  Sutton- 

st.,  f.,  y.r.  41/.  12s . 

Birchfield,  Staffs— 21  and  23,  Hatfield-rd  ’u!t.'76 

,  g.r.  8/.  ios.,  y.r.  62/.  . . 

By  tj.  R.  Bostock  (at  Stratford). 

East  Ham. — 48  and  50,  Market-st.,  u.t.  90  yrs., 

g-r-  5^-i  w.r.  41/.  12s . 

Forest  Gate.— 97,  Halley-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  25/. . 

July  25.— By  Bislby  &  Sons. 
h.— 2  and  3,  Dean’s-ter.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ):- 
BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  i4  o  o  per  1,030  a 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o  o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed ....  200 
Thames  and  Pit  Sand  ... 

Thames  Ballast  . . . 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  31 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime . .  25  o  ,,  „ 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. . . .  . . ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


ailway  depOt. 


less  than  best. 
3  per  yard,  delivered. 


,  delivered. 


STONE. 


Blackheath. 


’.  62/. 


Rotherhithe. — 31,  Hawkstone-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs., 

g.r.  3/.,  w.r.  33/.  16s . 

By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

Islington.— 7,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  5s., 

y-r.  45/ . 

Holloway.  — 157  and  161,  Huddleston-rd.,  ut.  64? 

yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  91/. . 

Stroud  Green. — 3,  Gladwell-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1.  r°s.,  y.r.  42/. . . 

By  Furber,  Price,  &  Furbek. 

Pimlico. — 130,  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

j .r.  84/. . . 

Paddington.— 13,  Chilworth-s 

15^.  y-r.  65/.  . . . 

™  ,  „  By  J°NES>  Lang,  &  Co. 

Clerkenwell.  17  to  25  (odd),  and  25A,  Laystall-s 

area  2,600  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  230/.  2s . 

By  Montagu  &  Robinson. . 

Stroud  Green.— 152,  Stapleton  Hall-rd.,  u.t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  65/. . 

By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

South  Kensington.— 88,  Philbeach-gdns., 

yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  y.r.  134/. . 

By  Rider  &  Sons. 

Notting  Hill.— 155,  Walmer-rd.  (S),  u.t.  58 

g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  35/. . 

49  and  151,  Wornington-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

ill.,  w.r.  72/.  16s . . . 

By  Whatley  &  Co. 

Holloway.— Fairmead-rd.,  a  freehold  building 
area  5,000  ft . “ 


■  36  yrs.,  g.r. 


t-  73 


d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  .... 

Bath  ,,  .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks  .... 

Grinshill  ,,  .... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.. 

Red  Corsehill  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield 

Hard  York  in  blocks  . .  _  __  fI 
6  in.  sawn  both  sides 
landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 

>1  n  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

11  i»  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
ii  n  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

n  ti  1,  6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


;.  d. 

8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depot. 


95  .1 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depfit 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depSt. 
25  11 


do. 


10X 10  best  blue  Bangt _ 

•1  best  seconds  ,,  11 

6X  8  best  ,,  6 

20  X  10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11 

*6X8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 


3  in. 

SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

r..i2  o  oper  1000  of  laooatry.dep 


17  6 


x  10  best  Eureka  v 
fading  green . . 


SLATES. 
£  s.  d. 


o  permanent  green  ; 


o  per  1000 of  i2ooat  ry.dep. 


.  a. 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  giound-rent  ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


railway  dep6t. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ... ..  2  12  o  „ 

Shippers  .  2  7  o  ,, 

Flettons .  1  8  o 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..466  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  n  o  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....460 
Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  o  o 

Headers  .  12  o  o  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,, 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  ig  o  o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o 

Splays.Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . .  12  o  o 


Best  plain  red  rooting  tiles.. 41  6  per  1,000,  a 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  4S  6  per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  4  o  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  _ 3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .50  9  per  1,000 

Hip  tiles  . . . .  a  1  ner  Hnr. 

Valley  tiles . . 


- 3  8„  „  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 


1  in.  and  4  in.  £, 


d  o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
'  o  less  thanbest 


Deals  :  best  3  In.  by 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..  . .  14 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 .  13 

Battens:  best  2%  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  10 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  ..  o 

Deals  :  seconds  . . .  r 

Battens:  seconds  . .  o  „ 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  .„  8  10  o  ”  g’io'  o 

•  r»,  by  41  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  ..  800  900 

Foieign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  ij  in.  by  ij  in . .  ..  o  10  o  more  than 

,  .  battens. 

J«n . .  1  o  o  „ 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . .  4IO  0  s  0  0 

Seconds  .  4  s  0  .1Q  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .  3  12  6  3  is  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  r  n 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  3 

Joiners'  Wood.  4 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Second  yellow  deals,3  in.  by  1 1  in. 
i»  ...  3  «n- by  9in. 

Rattens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  11  in . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  „ . .  . . 

Battens . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


At  per  standard. 


Do.  3  in.  by  g  in.  . . . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


[See  also  page  114. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  oven,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


’Designs  fur  Free  Library 
•Proposed  Municipal  Buildings  .. 

•Library  . . . 

Cottage  Home . 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Maidenhead  Town  Council 

Barry  U.D.C . 

Bristol  City  Council  ...  — 
Grantham  Town  Council 


50 1.,  201.,  and  10Z .  °ct-  } 

150Z.,  100Z.  and  50 Z .  No  date 

Not  stated .  <j°- 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  &c.,  Supplied  by 


Wrought  Iron  Fencing . I 

Boundary  Wall  . •• . . . 

Parish  Offices,  Kingston-road  . . •  . . 

Surveyors'  Materials,  &c„  near  Liverpool  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Bottomboat  . 

Kerbing,  Ac . 

Fourteen  Cottages . . . 

Store  Premises,  Great  Horton-road . 

Three  Houses.  Summerville-road . 

Lighting  Works,  . . 

•Alteration™  Ac’,  to  Porter's  Lodge,  Union  Workhouse 
Main  Drainage  Works,  Ac.,  Homerton  Workhouse  .. 

Paving,  Ac.,  Perth  road  . 

Granite  (1  SOC)  tons  . . . 

Road  Works,  Bathurst-read  . . 

Boundary  Wall  . . 

Concrete  Paving . 

Street  Works.  Hill-street  -----  . .  -  . . 

Works,  Repairs,  and  Materials,  Huntingdon  and  hly 

Fire  Brigade  Station,  Streatham . — 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac .  -  - . . . 

College,  Mullingar,  Co.  Westmeath  . 

Grand  Stand,  Ac  ....... . 

Stone  Bridge,  Llanarth  . -•■••• . 

Retaining  Wall.  Hendre  Glyn.  Llanover  . 

•Foundations  for  Electricity  Works  .  . - 

Water  Supply  Works,  Balkerne  Hill  . 

•  Buildings  for  Electricity  W  orks  . 

•Erection  of  Lunatic  Asylum,  Caerleon  ......  .  - 

Hydraulic  Accumulators  and  Power  for  housing  same 
Drawbridge.  Ac.,  North  Dock  Lock 
•Coal  Stores  (including  Steel  Work  and  Builders  Work) 

•New  School  Buildings,  Snakes  lane . 

•Wesleyan  Church,  Waltham  Abbey . . 

Church,  Rusthall.  Tunbridge  Wells  . ' 

W  ire  Fencing,  Ac.,  Trebarred,  Cardigan  . 

Painting,  Ac.,  Cattle  Market . , 

House  and  Shop,  Abercynon . 

Heiiiii!  Apparatus  Kathania  Chapel  Macrdy  V  ftlic 

Eight  Scullery  Houses,  Station-road,  Ardsley . 

Slating  Six  Houses,  Mansfield  Woodliouse  . 

Nine  Houses,  Ac..  Haverscroft  ... . 

Four  Cottages,  Chapel-en-le-Frith  —  -•••—•• . 

Church,  Vestries,  Ac.,  Pear  Tree-road,  Derby  . 

"Dredging  Works . . .  . . 

'rhree  Houses,  Lane  Ends,  Oakworth . 

Three  Houses,  Wakefleld-road,  Purston  . 

House,  Beaumont-avenue  st.  Albans. 

Carriage  Building  Works, Kingsbury  Estate,  St.  Albans 

House.  Sherwood  .  . 

Two  Villas,  Moorhead,  Shipley . .  . 

Four  Shops.  Market  street,  Staly bridge  . 

School  Works,  St.  Pauls  School  Hind  ley  .  ••  ••• 

Painting,  Ac..  Catholic  Schools,  Convent,  Ac.,  Kendal 

Additions  to  National  Schools,  Kendal . 

Woiks  at  Mills.  Cottages,  Ac . 

Painting  Club  Premises  . 

Works  at  Schools,  Mold  . 


Aldershot  U.D.C . 

do. 

Merton  Parish  Council  . 

Little  Woolton  U.D.C . 

Stanley  U.D.C . 

Hove  Town  Council  . 

Kinsale  (Ireland)  R. D.C 
Bradford  Co-operative  Soc.,  Ltd 
do. 

Ware  U.D.C . 

Aberdare  School  Board  . 

Hertford  Union  . 

City  of  London  Union . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 1 

Hi tch in  U.D.C . . 

Ilford  U.D.C . 

Bishop’s  Stortford  Gas  Co..  Ltd.  .. 

Loughborough  Town  Council  . 

Coventry  Corporation . 

War  Department  . 

London  •  ounty  Council . ! 

Much  Wenlock  Sanitary  Comm 

Rev  Dr.  Gaffney  . 

Scalby  A  Newby  Agricultural  Soc. 

Abergavenny  R  D.C . . 

do. 

Bristol  Corporation . 

Colchester  Town  Council  . 

Ipswich  Borough  Council  . 

Newport  Corporation . 

Swansea  Harbour  Trustees  . 

do. 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hackney 
Woodford  (Essex)  School  Board  .. 

Cambridge  Corporation . 

Mr.  W.  J.  Be  van  . . . 

Mr.  W.  Walton"..! . 

Thames  Conservancy  . 

I  Mr.  F.  1).  Cousens . . . . 

Morley  Cloth  Finishing  Co.,  Ltd  . 

Morley  Conservative  Co.,  Ltd . 

Buckley  School  Board . 


N.  F.  Dennis,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Aldershot  . 

do. 

H.  G.  Quartermain,  Architect,  Merton  Park  . 

The  Surveyor,  Grange-lane  . 

F  Massle,  Civil  Engineer,  Tetley  House,  Wakefield . 

II.  H.  Scott,  Town  Hall.  Hove  .  — . 

R.  Evans,  Engineer,  53.  South  Mall,  Cirk  . 

W.  Rycroft,  Architect,  Manchester- road,  Bradford . 

do. 

G.  U.  GIsby,  Town  Hall,  Ware  . . 

T.  Roderick.  Architect.  Clifton-street,  Aberdare 

Russell  Austin.  13,  Villiers-street,  Hertford  .  . 

Clerk  to  Guardians,  61,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C . 

J.  W.  Bouton,  town  Hall,  Ilford . 

The  Surveyor,  council  Offices,  Hitchin . 

,l.  W.  Benton,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  .  .  . . 

W.  J.  Gee.  Water-lane,  Bishop  s  Stortford 

A  H.  Walker,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Loughborough . 

J.  K  Swindlehurst,  City  Engineer,  St.  Mary  s  Hall,  Coventry 

Col->nei  G.  Barker,  Royal  Engineers  Office,  Colchester  . 

Architects’  Department,  3,  Warwick-street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

\V.  Wyatt.  Engineer,  1)9.  Radford-road,  Leamington  . 

.1.  J.  O  Callagham.  Architect..  16,  Nassau-street.  Dublin 

Klinton  A  Tickle,  Society's  Offices,  Scalby  . 

J.  Gill,  Surveyor,  4,  Brecon-road.  Aoergaveuuy 
do. 

City  Electrical  Engineer,  T  emple  Back,  Bristol . 

C  E.  Bland,  Town  Hall,  Colchester 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Ilall,  Ipswich . 

Borough  Engineer,  Newport  (Mon.)  . . . 

A.  O.  Schenk,  Civil  Engineer,  Harbour  Offices,  Swansea 
do. 

R.  Hammond,  Engineer,  64.  Victoria-street  s  W.  . 

E.  Tiilman,  Architect,  34,  Victoria-street.  S.  W  . 

John  Wills,  Architect,  Victoria  Chambers,  Derby . 

Gordon  A  Gunton,  Architects,  Finsbury  House,  Blomfleld-st.  E.C 

S.  Adams,  St.  Mary-street,  Cardigan  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Cambridge . ..... 

J.  P.  Williams,’ Architect.  Pontypridd  . 

J.  L.  Russell.  Lower  Cork-street,  Mitchelstown  . 

T.  D.  Lewis,  36,  Pentre-road,  Maerdy  . 

Newton  A  Asquith,  Ackroyd-street,  Morley  . 

O.  Radford,  New  Inn,  Mansfield,  Woodhouse  . . 

J.  Oldrovd,  Architect,  16.  Infirmary-street,  Leeds  . 

Garlick  A  Flint,  Architects,  Buxton  ...  . 

A.  H.  Goodall,  Architect,  Market-street.  Nottingham  . 

Conservators' Office,  Victoria  Embankment  . 

Judson  A  Hudson,  Architects,  Oakworth,  near  Keighley  . 

Garslde  A  Pennington.  Arjliltects,  Pontefract 

E.  Raves,  Architect.  Orpington-road,  Winchmore  Hill,  N . 

H.  E  Hansell,  Architect,  St.  Albans  . 

W.  D.  Pratt,  Architect,  Long  Row,  Sherwood  . 

.1.  Crawshaw,  Architect,  1,  Nonnan-drive,  Eccleshill  . . 

E.  Garlick.  Architect  121,  Stamford-strcet,  Stalybridge  . 

II.  Righy,  120,  Atherton-road,  Hindley  . 

J.  Stalker,  Architect,  Kendal  . 

do. 

Manager,  Company's  Offices,  Morley . . . 

VV.  II11I,  Secretary,  Rooros-lane.  Morley  . 

H.  G.  Roberts,  School  Board  Offices,  Mola  .  . 


Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  14 
do. 

Aug.  15 
do. 

Aug.  18 
do. 

Aug.  21 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  27 
do. 

Sep.  4 
do. 

Sep.  11 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

l,50Z  ^ 

•Clerk  of  Works  .  . 

•Clerk  of  Works  . •••••  . 

•Instructor  for  Carpentry  and  Brick  W  ork  . .... 

•  Third  Draughtsman  (Surveyor's  Department) . 

•Temporary  Draughtsman  . . 

Watford  Public  Library  ....  . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Paddington  Council . 

See  Advertisement . . . 

2 L  5s.  per  week  . 

Not  Stated  . . 

Aug.  11 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  20 
No  date 


Those  marked  with  an  aster  iskr)  are  advertised  in  this  Number 


Competitions,  p.  iv. 


Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viil.  x.  <fc  xxi. 


Public  Appointmen  s 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ) 
WOOD. 

Joiners'  Wood. 


At  per  standard. 
£  S.  d.  £  s.  d 


White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
n  n  11  3  *n-  by  9  ,n* 

Battens . . 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  xi  in. 
,,  11  11  3  in-  by  9  in. 

()  ,,  ,,  battens . 

Pitch-pine  :  deals . 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . — 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes.. 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) . 

Oddments  . . . 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube.. 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large ,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Small  11  >1  . 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

WOOD. 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

J  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  0  7i  0  0  8 

|  in.  do.  do.  -  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  ®  o  9  0  011 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  1  6  0  2  0 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . °  o  10  o  1  o 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  o  o  20  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube .  °  3  0  0  3  6 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o  13  o  o  16  6 

"1 1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched.. . * .  o  13  6  01 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued) 

WOOD. 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square  j 

ii  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and  i  s.  d,  £  s.  d. 

matched .  0  *5  0  1  0  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . 0  11  0  0  12  £ 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . . .  0  11  6  0  *3  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . —  o  13  _6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton, 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders  ,,  n  8  2  6  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  J7  ^  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  .  -  8  5  0  8  r5  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  726  850 


nmon  Bars.. ....  —  ... 

(Fordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

lerchant  quality  . 

ffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  .  .  _ _ 

d  Steel  Bars . .. . .  goo  9 

op  Iron,  basis  price.... .. .  950  9 

,,  galvanised .  16  o  o 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 
®t  Iron,  Black. — 

Irdinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

ti  ■>  to  34  g . ..1100 

1,  toa6g .  12  10  o 

*t  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  a  ft.  to 

3  ft.  toaog .  ia  15  o 

■i  11  a®  £•  and  24  g.  13  5  o 

•  •  11  26  £ .  14  5  o 

:et  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Irdinary  sizes  to  ao  g . 16  o  o 

g.  and  34  g. 

.,  ..  g . 

vanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

•rdinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  ao  g.  ia  15  o 
•1  11  aa  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o 

1,  1.  26  g .  14  5  o 

t  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  a  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  ao  g. 
and  thicker  . .  ia  o  o 

11  n  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o 

.  ><  J4  5  o 

nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  i 
£  s.  d. 

—Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  17  6 

s  in  coils  . . . . . .  14  7  6 

Pipe . . . .  16  17  6 

-Sheet — 

lie  Montague...... . ton  34  o  o 


London. 
£ 


ng  Sheet. .  . per  lb 

a  . .  „ 

per  nails . .  .  „  „ 

ng  Sheet 


English  Ingots. . 
iR — Plumbers’  .. 


BETCHWORTH  (Surrey)  — For  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Buckland  Knowl.  Mr.  W.  Bevan,  architect,  12, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand 

King  &  Son  . £301  o  o 

The  Limmer  Asphalte  Co .  49  19  8 


BEXLEY  HEATH  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  an 
electric  generating  station,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Mordey  &  Dawbarn,  engineers,  82,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

A.  Faulks,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire*  £6,380 

BISHOP  AUCKLAND.  —  For  the  erection  of  two 
hundred  workmen’s  houses,  for  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Middlesbrough.  Mr.  I.  A.  Derwent,  architect. 
Quantities  by  contractor  : — 


Glen&Moffatt.£47,743  1 
Oates  &  Son  44,955 
Scott  &  Co...  44,665  1 
H.  Peverell..  44,293  10  o 
Walton  Bros.  43,800  o  o 
T.  Manners..  42,660  00 
Pickup&Bell  42,442  17  6 
C.  Wright  ..  42,224  o  o 


J.  Hutchinson ,640, 460  10 
W.  Foster  ..  40,344  15 
T.  Atkinson 
G.  Wells.... 

R.  Dunn _ 

Ward  Bros. 

&  Co  ,  Mid- 
dlesbro' 


38,057 
36,451  o 
34,663  8 


3L375 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

thirds' . — . .  2RL  per  ft.  delivered. 

;ourths  .  2d. 

thirds .  3Jd. 

ourths...... . . 3d. 

thirds . 4Jd. 

fourths  .  3jd. 

thirds .  s4d. 

fourths  .  43d. 

1  sheet,  15 

,1  21  . .  4d. 

ley’s  Rolled  Plate 


! ::::::::::  ill: 

..  2$d. 


OILS,  &c. 

.inseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  . .  per  gallon 


BRADFORD.  — For  additions  to  workhouse,  Drum- 
mond-road,  Manningham,'  for  the  Guardians.  Messrs. 
Empsall  &  Clarkson,  architects,  7,  Exchange,  Bradford  : — 
Masonry  and  Bricklaying.  —  Humphreys  &  \ 

Moulson,  Horton,  Bradford  . 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — The  Joiners'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Adolphus-street,  Bradford . 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. — J.  H.Clapham,  Bowling, 

Bradford  . 

Plastering  and  Concreting.— Goodyear  &  Son, 

Bowling,  Bradford . 

Slating. — J.  Smithies,  Hcrton,  Bradford  . 

Painting.— Holbrook  &  Son,  Lepains-lane,  Brad¬ 
ford  . 

Cab ‘net-making. — Archer  &  Son,  North  Parade, 

Bradford  . 

Heating  Engineering.  —  J.  Anderson,  Sun 

Bridge-road,  Bradford . , 


r  barrels  . . 


itine,  in  barrels  .. . 

in  drums . 

ie  Ground  English  White  Lead 
,iad.  Dry  . . . 
inseed  Oil  I 
olm  Tar  . 


BRISTOL. — For  proposed  additions  to  Victoria  Fac¬ 
tory,  Oatlands  Common,  near  Bristol,  for  Messrs.  C. 
Bayer  &  Co.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gardiner,  architect, 
Bath  :- 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 


VARNISHES,  t 

lastic  Copa  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
lastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  . . 
lastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work 

ard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work . 

xtra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

ard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work .  _  „ 

ard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work. _ _ _  1  o  o 

ard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work..  ..  016  o 

Pale  Paper  Varnish  ..  — . .. .  o  12  o 

ipan  Gold  Size . . .  010  6 

lack  Japan .  o  16  o 

hd  Mahogany  Stain . . .  o  g  0 

I  dek  Black . . .  Q  a  fi 

:  Black . .  ol6  o 

’g  - .  o  zo  o 

’  rench  and  Brush  Polish . . . . . .  0  10  o 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.— J.  M.  (Below  our  limit). 

'E.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
ipers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi- 

.  J5  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
'ED  beeD  dup'‘cated  for  ottler  journals  are  NOT 

are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
’  addresses. 

•  :ommission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
'  c- j*Ct  t0  aPProval  °f  the  article,  when  written, 

’  lLd£Pr>  wh°  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
t  the  receipt  by  the_  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 

does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

1  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 

•  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  those 
!■  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
J  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
1  ie  Editor. 


W.  Church  . £2,996 

Erwood  &  Morris  . .  2,879 

Howard  &  Sons  ....  2,875 

Wills  &  Sons  .  2,849 

A.  J.  Beaven  .  2,590 


Hayward  &  Wooster  £2,443 
Chancellor  &  Sons  . .  2,397 

W.  Webb . .  2,332 

Adams  &  Jefferies, 

Bristol* .  2,295 


COCKINGTON.— For  the  completion  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  for  the  Committee.  Messrs.  Nicholson  & 
Corlette,  architects,  2,  New-square,  Lincoln’s-Inn,  W.C.  : — 
Thos.  Vanstone^3,274  2  5  I  Bovey  &  Son, 

°  a  Tr°r?,VafC  ' '  £a’749  0  0 

I  A.  J.  Webber  2,600  o  o 

o  W.  Narracott  2,580  o  o 


H.  C.  Goss 
Stephens,  Bas- 
tow,  &  Co. . . 
R.  F.  Yeo.  . . 


2,889 


CROYDON. — For  painting  and  repairs  at  the  Horse 
and  Groom  public-house.  Cherry  Orchard-road,  East 
Croydon.  Mr.  J.  C.  Jackson,  architect,  Town  Hall 
Chambers,  Borough,  S.E.  : — 

Edwards  &  Medway* . ^159 


GILLINGHAM,  Kent. — For  the  erection  of  forty- 
eight  houses,  Ricbmond-road,  for  the  Richmond-road 
Building  Club.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hammond,  C.E.,  m,  High- 
street,  New  Brompton 

E.  Reeves  . .£16,224  I  Kemp  Bros . ,£11,950 

L.  Seager  .  i3,?93  H.  Harris  .  11,050 

J.  Wilford  .  13,188  I  A.  S.  Ingleton  _  11,857 

R.  Myall. . . .  12,480  I  West  Bros.,  Roches- 

H.  E.  Phillips  ....  12,240  ter*  . 11,040 

A.  Chandler  .  12,100  | 


HERTFORD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  farm 
for  Sir  George  Faudel  Phillips,  Bart.  Mr.  W.  Bevan, 
architect 

Norris  &  Son . . . £1,260 

Day  work  in  addition. 


LONDON. — For  fencing  required  a 
for  the  London  County  Council  :  — 


Wandsworth  Park, 


Rowlingson  &  Co.J  £856 
Usher  &  Skinner  ..  684  18  I 
Hill  &  Smith .  490  o  | 


M.  McVey . £489 

Faulkner  &  Sons*..  474 
t  Less  2t  per  cent. 


OLD  TRAFFORD. — For  buff  terra  cotta  required  in 
the  erection  of  public  baths,  Old  Trafford.  Manchester. 
Mr.  Ernest  Woodhouse,  architect,  88,  Mosley-street, 
Manchester  : — 

H.  R.  Bowers . £1,030  13  10 

Carter  &  Co .  975  o  o 

Crossley  &  Sons  .  920  o  o 

The  Whitwick  Colliery  Co .  874  1  6 

Doulton,  Ltd .  857  o  o 

The  Hathern  Station  Co .  845  o  o 

Coalville,  Sandford,  &  Alston .  840  o  o 

The  Burmantofts  Works  .  837  2  o 

Gibbs  &  Canning .  783  5  o 

J.  Thompson .  746  17  o 

Dennis,  Ruabon  .  742  o  o- 

The  Bispham  Hall  Co .  732  2  9 

J.  Cliff  &  Sons . . .  73i  12  o 

The  Staffordshire  Brick  Co .  700  12  1 

J.  C.  Edwards*  .  692  o  o 


PETERBOROUGH. — For  building  the  Coronation 
wing  at  Peterborough  Infirmary.  Messrs.  Townsend  & 
Fordham,  architects  : — 

Cracknell  . £3,°47  I  Furnis  . £2,698 

Hammond  .  2,976  |  Thompson*  .  3,662 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

The  exteriors  of  the  following  schools  will  be  painted 
between  September  20  and  October  18,  1902  : — 
ALTON-STREET 

T.  H.  Jackson  - £663  o  I  Haydon  &Sons _ £468  18 

A.  W.  Derby .  622  o  Vigor  &  Co .  410  o 

Corfield  &  Co .  594  o  Gibb  &  Co.* .  39S  & 

J.  F.  Holliday  _  540  o  | 


BROOMSLEIGH-STREET 

W.  Hornett  . £170  o  I  Marchant  &  Hirst 

T.  Cruwys .  157  10  |  Chinchen  &  Co.  .. 

Bristow  &  Eatwell  155  o  I  W.  Chappell* . 

F.  Chidley .  151  12  [ 


CAPLAND-STREET 

T.  Cruwys  . £139  o  I  Chinchen  &  Co.  ..£124  i 

Bristow  &  Eatwell  135  o  W.  Chappell .  120 

F.  Chidley .  125  o  |  Marchant  &  Hirst*  106 

CHESENHALL-ROAD 

W.  Shurmur  ......£183  o  I  Corfield  &  Co . £128 

Silk  &  Son .  173  o  G.  Barker  .  126  r 

Willmott  &  Son  ..  147  10  |  A.  W.  Derby* _  113  x 


CHILDERIC  ROAD:- 
J.  &  M.  Patrick  £275  o 

W.  Hooper -  207  o 

Black  &  Son  . .  194  o  ■ 

Sayer  &  Son  ..  159  o  ■ 

W.  J.  Howie  ..  152  o  1 


H.  Graves  . . 
W.  Banks... 

G.  Kemp  . . . 
E.  Proctor*  . 


;r4s  1 
144  1 
138 


COBOURG-ROAD 

W.  Hooper . £246  10  I  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ld. , 

Sayer  &  Son .  178  o  |  E.  Triggs* . 

Rice  &  Son .  163^0! 

[  See  also  next  p 
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FAUNCE-STREET 

Sayer  &  Son  . £138  I  J.  Appleby  . £” 

J.  F.  Ford  .  129  I  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  *  6 


GROVE-STREET.— 

Harris  &  Co . £169  o  I  W.  Banks  . £*38  1 

H.  Groves .  156  o  E.  Proctor  130 

\V.  J.  Howie .  155  15  G.  Kemp"  125 

Sayer  &  Son .  147  o| 


PLUMSTEAD-ROAD  — 

Hayter  &  Son . .'.  .6260  I  T.  D.  Long . £ 

Black  &  Son  .  203  |  G.  Kemp  . 

J.  Chessum  &  Sons  _  203  I  Sayer  &  Son  .  15 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer .  189  |  E.  Proctor*  .... 


HAGUE-STREET 

J.  F.  Holloway _ £260  o  j  Vigor  &  Co . £t&9 

Willmott  &  Son _  210  o  W.  Shurmur .  160 

Corfield  &  Co .  180  o  |  C.  Barker* .  149  t 


HIGHBURY  TRUANT 

Silk  &  Son  . £750  I  F.  W.  Harris . £490 

Marchant  &  Hirst _  595  Stevens  Bros .  4^7 

W.  Hornett . 570  C.  Dearing  &  Son*  ..  458 

G.  Kirby  .  508  | 


HIGH-STREET,  PLUMSTEAD.— 

Hayter  &  Son _ £230  o  I  E.  Proctor . *15° 

-Sayer  &  Son .  205  o  G.  Kemp*  .  140 

D.  Jolly .  iS4  t°  I 


I LDE  RTON-RO AD 

H.  Line . £220  I  Harries  &  Co . **65 

Black  &  Son  .  186  Rice  &  Son .  163 

Sayer  &  Son  .  173  Lathey  Bros.* .  163 

J.  Appleby  .  172  | 


KENMONT-GARDENS 

G.  H.  Sealey . £265  o  I  F.  Chidley  . £99  i> 6 

S.  Polden  .  114  5  Brown  &  Sons .  99 

W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  .  108  o  Ilristow  &  Eatwell..  95 

W.  Hornett  .  102  o  |  Cbinchen  &  Co."  ..  94 


LATIMER-ROAD  :- 

G.  H.  Sealey . £343 

J.&M.  Patrick  ..  276 

General  Builders, 

Ltd .  249 

F.  Chidley .  161 


I  S.  Polden  - - 

|  Brown  &  Sons  .... 

I  Chinchen  &  Co.  . . 
Bristow  &  Eatwell  . 
W.  R.  &  A.  Hide* 


ST.  ANDRE VV’S-STREET 
H.  &  G.  Mallett  £26*  o  o  I  E.  Flood  ......  £145  1 

Lorden&Son..  166  15  o  |  E.  Triggs 140 

Mathey  Bros. ..  159  o  o  I  Garrett  &  Son. .  121 

Rice  &  Son....  153  o  o  |  E.  B.  Tucker*  120 


SALTER’S  HILL 

H.  Line . £260 

Rice  &  Son  .  249 

Garrett  &  Son  ....  237 
Lorden  &  Son -  222  1 


j  Leney&  Son . .£208 

|  A.  Acworth  .  207 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..  197 
|  G.  Kemp* .  178 


SHILLINGTON-STREET 

J.  &  M.  Patrick . £385  I  E.  Flood  . £292 

W.  Hammond _ ... . .  370  |  Lathey  Bros .  290 

Rice  &  Son .  355  I  Garrett  &  Son .  288 

C.  Gurling  .  337  I  E.  Triggs*  .  225 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTINO  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Sod. 
The  Doolting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


ABphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  43, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material!  foi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor!, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roomi/ 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


TRUNDLEY'S-ROAD 
Harries  &  Co.  ..£163  o  0] 
Black  &  Son  . .  137  o  o 

\V.  Banks .  129  15  6  | 

H.  Groves  ....  129  o  o 


E.  Proctor 


Halliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd.  ..£n 

G.  Kemp .  it 

W.  J.  Howie*.,  ic 


WILTON-ROAD 

J.  F.  Holliday . £300  1  \V.  Martin . £236 

Chessum  &  Sons .  280  Barren  &  Power .  219 

McCormick  &  Sons  ..  258  C.  Willmott  &  Son  ..  219 

Silk  &  Son  .  245  |  M.  Pearson*  .  173 


LILLIE-ROAD  :— 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  ..£260  o  I  Brown  &  Sons  ....£138  1 

E.  Flood .  184  o  W.  Chappell .  1261 

C.  Gurling .  168  o  W.  Hammond* -  115  1 

F.  Chidley .  147  18  | 


MONTEM-STREET 

C.  Dearing  &  Son  ....  £269  I  PateBros . £147 

McCormick  &  Son....  213  G.  Kirby .  146 

C.  &  W.  Hunnings  ..  150  |  Stevens  Bros.*  .  134 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " (PublUhed  Weekly) li  rappUod  DIRECT liom 
1  Office  to  resldenti  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
e  of  10s.  per  annum  (<»  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c  «6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "T 
Buildhr,"  Catherlne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (51 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Bitruiatt  Put. 


MUNSTER-ROAD:- 
J.  &  M.  Patrick  £248  o 
Lathey  Bros.  ..  16910 

C.  Gurling  _  163  o 

W.  Hornett  ... .  159  10 


I  Brown  &  Sons.. £153  o 
E.  B.  Tucker  ..  136  17 
W.  Chappell  . .  123  10 

I  W.  Hammond*  122  5 


NEW-ROAD 

Hudson  Bros . £187  10  I  E.  B.  Tucker . £122  1 

Rice  &  Son  .  143  o  E.  Triggs  ........  1221 

Lathey  Bros .  137  o  Maxwell  Bros., Ltd.*  106 

E.  Flood _ _ _  127  ol 


OBAN-STREET  :— 

A.  J.  Sheffield . £437  I  Gibb  &  Co . £274 

Unsigned .  324  Vigor  &  Co .  249 

A.  W.  Derby  .  305  Haydon  &  Sons*  -  247 

Corfield  &  Co .  287  |  T.  H.  Jackson .  238 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS 
Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 


Yorkshire  Stone. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO”  PROCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fitter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &o.,  LITHOGRAPHS] 

^  ,  1  i.  3 _ j _ l_  fTplenhone  No.  41 


accurately  and  with  despatch. 


f  8.  PRINCES  STREET, 

METCHIM  &  SONioT.sKORGKSTWRSTMran 

i,rMTi\TFPTTV  OTTDWVnVU  ‘  **** 


"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLL 
For  1902,  price  0d.  poit  7d.  In  leather  1/-  row  1/L 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTE 

Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “Orfeur,  Colchesta 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Yertloai  Damp  Course! 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Flo 


Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Keaay  ior  immediate  ueuvciy  iu  - 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 

ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Gribn,  London,  H. 


Special  attention  Is  given  bo  the  above  by 


Contractor!  to 
H.M.  Office  of  Works,  The  8chool  Board  for  London,* 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  appl? 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HIL 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  &  CO. 


IfERY^PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  appHcatm.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATIO! 


LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  21S  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL'  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 

S  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEU.  47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SOUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  CORONATION-1 
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God  Save  the  King! 

HE  present  week  is 
one  in  which  even 
journals  which  are 
dedicated  to  a 
special  province 
of  human  work 
and  endeavour 
may  afford  for  a 
moment  to  forget 
their  usual  limita- 
Is  of  subject,  in  order  to  join  in  the 
|!iral  expression  of  loyalty  and  good 
|aes  to  the  Sovereign  of  this  ancient 
m,  who  will  be  crowned  this  week 
!  a  ceremonial  venerable  from  its 
i[uity,  and  in  a  church  which,  origi- 
r  founded  at  the  instance  of  an 
(ish  Sovereign  of  pious  though  rather 
c  memory,  has  in  the  course  of 
pries  become,  more  than  any  other 
,ling,  the  centre  of  our  national 
lories  and  our  national  honour.  The 
sion  is  certainly  one  which  appeals  to 
imagination.  As  a  mere  spectacle  it 
■  no  doubt  be  magnificent ;  but  this 
case  in  which  (to  adapt  Milton  a  little), 
re  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye”  ;  it  is 
1  inly  the  outer  aspect  of  the  show  which 
Lais  to  us,  but  its  symbolical  significance; 
the  outward  sign  or  form  of  a  Govern- 
1  tand  a  Constitution  which  has  enjoyed  a 
nrical  continuity  unparalleled  in  the 
'  ern  world,  and  the  stability  of  which  for 
1  >ng  a  period  is  the  best  practical  proof  of 
5  daptation  to  the  requirements  and  wishes 
'  ie  nation.  The  relation  of  the  Sovereign 
Me  people  is  indeed  widely  different  from 
't  it  was  in  times  past;  the  freedom 
1  he  people,  as  Tennyson  put  it,  has 
‘  Jadened  slowly  down  from  precedent  to 
<  edent  ”  •  but  while  the  English  people 
’ ;  perhaps  a  greater  amount  of  individual 
,'ty  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
■‘(dry,  we  have  contrived  with  that  to 
1  erve  the  ancient  forms  which  link  the 
1  ent  with  the  past,  and  to  preserve  also, 

'  t  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  the 
*  lent  of  splendour  in  governmental  cere- 
t  ies— the  decorative  side  of  government 
ition:  an  element  not  to  be  despised, 


since  it  adds  something  to  the  splendour  of 
life  and  something  also  (whatever  Republi¬ 
can  purists  and  economists  may  say)  to  the 
dignity  of  national  representation.  Anyone 
who  has  read  in  that  clever  American  novel 
“  Through  one  Administration,”  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  dull  commonplace  of  the  White 
House  receptions,  may  conclude  that  it  is 
something  to  live  under  a  lorm  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  gives  occasion  from  time  to 
time  for  a  splendid  spectacle,  as  a  little 
relief  from  the  “  set  grey  life  ”  of  every 
day.  And  it  should  be  an  additional 
reason  for  national  rejoicing  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  festival  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  has  been  preceded  by  the  termination 
of  a  war  which,  from  all  we  canggather, 
appears  to  have  had  the  happy  effect  of 
transforming  a  set  of  brave  enemies  into  a 
set  of  loyal  friends  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
extending  the  powers  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  government  of  which  the  Sovereign 
to  be  crowned  this  week  is  the  highest  and 
the  hereditary  representative. 


The  foregoing  remarks  were  written  for 
publication  in  our  issue  under  date  June  28, 
the  formerly  intended  Coronation  week, 
and  were  interrupted  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  melancholy  announcement  of  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  ceremony  in  consequence 
of  the  King’s  serious  illness.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  leave  them  as  they  were 
written,  as  the  expression  of  our  feeling  at 
the  time,  and  when  everything  seemed  to 
promise  a  ceremonial  of  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  dignity  and  splendour.  No  doubt 
the  ceremony  will  still  be  an  imposing  one, 
though  it  must  be  shorn  of  some  part  of  its 
significance  by  the  absence  of  many  of  the 
foreign  representatives  who  were  unable  to 
remain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  will 
feel  even  an  enhanced  interest  in  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  a  Sovereign  who  has  a  second  time 
been  restored  to  them  after  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness,  and  who  has  shown  under  this  recent 
trial  a  fortitude  on  his  own  account,  and  an 
unselfish  regard  for  others,  which  cannot  have 
passed  unrecognised  or  unappreciated  by  his 
subjects,  who  will  all  unite  in  the  hope  that 
he  who  is  to  be  crowned  this  week  may  be 
spared  for  many  years  to  reign  over  us. 


THE  ENGLISH  CROWN. 

By  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations  by  R.  W.  Paul. 
SPECIAL  ornament  or  diadem  to 
be  worn  on  the  head  is  a  very 
early  visible  mark  of  kingship. 
Among  savage  nations  advanced 
enough  to  adopt  some  form  of  government, 
the  strongest  men  became  the  rulers,  and 
remained  so  as  long  as  they  retained  their 
muscular  superiority.  A  very  usual  sign  of 
this  chieftainship  was  a  feather,  or  group  of 
feathers,  worn  on  the  head. 

Among  us  to  the  present  day  the  use  ot 
feathers  worn  on  the  head  to  denote  rank 
remains  in  full  force.  Although  for  the  very 
highest  rank  we  have  no  such  head-dress, 
yet  the  feather  badge  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales  is  evidence  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  three  ostrich  plumes  worn  on  the 
head  were  a  visible  mark  of  royalty. 

There  are,  moreover,  plenty  ol  official 
instances  of  less  exalted  ranks  which  are 
indicated,  among  other  ways,  by  the  wearing 
of  distinctive  feathers.  Such  are  the  richly 
plumed  State  hats  of  all  our  great  orders  of 
knighthood,  the  carefully  feathered  cocked 
hats  of  the  staff  of  our  army  and  other 
military  dignitaries,  and  the  black  and  white 
feathered  edgings  worn  on  the  cocked  hats 
of  Civil  servants  on  official  occasions. 

These  marks  of  honour,  however,  are  only 
survivals  of  one  form  of  savage  ornament, 
and  the  particular  head-dress  in  which  we 
are  for  the  moment  more  interested  has 
developed  in  the  direction  of  metal  rather 
than  in  that  of  feathers. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Mycense  and  of  Troy 
— both  among  the  earliest  remains  of  any 
civilised  towns  in  Europe — Dr.  Henry 
Schliemann  found  several  beautiful  diadems 
of  gold.  These  had  doubtless  developed 
gradually  from  simple  circlets  of  metal. 
Those  found  at  Mycenas  were  of  thin 
hammered  gold,  of  an  elongated  oval  form, 
long  enough  to  fasten  round  the  head,  the 
thickest  part  coming  over  the  forehead  and 
the  finely  tapering  ends  fastening  with  a  tie 
or  wire  at  the  back.  Ornamental  designs 
were  repoussed  in  low  relief  all  over  the 
entire  plate,  and  in  some  instances  the 
upper  rim  was  further  ornamented  with 
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leaves  of  thin  gold,  each  separately  attached, 
thereby  foreshadowing  the  circlet  with  its 
upper  edge  ornamented  with  fleur-de-lys. 

This  form  of  diadem  is  common  enough 
at  an  early  period,  and  several  examples  of  it 
have  been  found  at  other  places,  and  although 
these  doubtless  indicated  rank,  it  is  not 
known  at  present  to  what  extent  they  did  so. 

The  diadems  found  at  Troy  were  of  an 
entirely  different  type,  they  consisted  of 
close,  short  chains  of  gold,  fastened  on  to  a 
thin  ribbon-like  flat  chain  which  encircled 
the  head,  while  from  that  part  of  the  circlet 
which  came  over  the  ears  depended  a  few 
long  chains  of  similar  workmanship,  hanging 
down  to  the  shoulders.  These  long  droop¬ 
ing  side  chains  were  probab'y  the  proto¬ 
types  of  the  curious  "  cataseistas  ”  or 
jewelled  chains  which  show  attached  to 
several  of  the  crowns  and  coronets  of  our 
early  kings,  as  figured  on  coins  and  some 
of  the  great  seals,  that  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  and  Henry  I.  among  them.  The 
cataseistas,  one  over  each  ear  and  one  at 
the  back,  can  also  be  actually  seen  on  the 
beautiful  mediaeval  “Corona  Sancta,”  or 
crown  of  St.  Stephen,  the  crown  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  upon  the  doubtless  correct  resto¬ 
ration,  by  Herr  Franz  Bock,  of  the  mediaeval 
crown  of  Constantine  Monomachos. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  one  of  the  first 
forms  of  actual  diadem  was  a  string  of  beads. 
The  earliest  ornament  of  any  kind  into 
which  man  put  any  constructive  ability  was 
most  likely  a  necklace  of  naturally  pierced 
shells.  Indeed,  the  earliest  known  human 
skeleton — one  found  in  a  cave  near  Mentone — 
actually  had  a  necklace  of  pierced  shells  and 
teeth  sticking  to  it.  Whether  first  on  some 
-occasion  such  a  necklace  was  made  too 
small  for  its  recipient  and  stuck  fast  on  his 
head  with  artistic  effect,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  diadem  was  made  too  big  and 
slipped  down  accidently  on  to  the  owner’s 
shoulders,  will  never  be  known  ;  but  how¬ 
ever  it  arrived,  it  seems  on  the  evidence  of 
coins  that  our  early  kings  actually  wore 
coronets  of  strings  of  beads  (fig.  i). 


Head  of  Coenwulf  ffing  of Hera  a 
she  wing  a  Coroner  of  beads. 
Fig.  I. 


No  remains  of  such  diadems  now  exist,  so 
conjectures  as  to  their  actual  construction 
cannot  well  be  checked,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  documentary  evidence  as  to  head  fillets  of 
some  solt  material  having  had  a  long  reign 
as  marks  of  authority.  Alexander  the  Great 
wore  one  with  which  he  bound  up  a  wounded 
friend. 

At  a  period  in  our  English  history  some¬ 
where  about  the  tenth  century,  the  beaded 
fillet  certainly  gave  way  to  a  solid  metal 
circlet.  This  change  was  possibly  due  to 
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the  wish  of  kings  to  wear  some  distinct 
mark  of  their  rank  in  battle.  The  beaded  or 
soft  fillet  would  neither  look  well  nor  last 
well  on  a  helmet,  so  we  find  that  on  a  penny 
of  iEthelstan  (fig.  2)  his  helmet  is  adorned 


Coronet  on  helmer  of  /Lthelstin, 
from  a  penny,  sheivma  coroner 
with  single  pearls  on  stems. 


Fig.  2. 

with  a  solid  circlet  bearing  three  pearls  on 
raised  stems  ;  the  entire  coronet  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  four  of  these  pearls. 

From  this  standpoint  the  growth  of  the 
ornamentation  on  our  English  crown  can  be 
followed  with  some  certainty.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  each  successive  coronet 
fully  carries  out  any  regular  sequence, 
because  several  of  them  revert  to  older 
forms ;  but  now  and  then  a  development 
appears  which  tends  more  and  more  to 
repetition,  and  so  slowly  the  present  design 
has  been  evolved 

The  next  coronet  after  that  of  iEthelstan 
to  show  any  true  development  is  figured  on 
the  great  Seal  of  William  I.  (fig.  3),  where 


C  oroneh from  the  CjreaCSeal  of 
William  l^r  shan'in^jDomis  with 
rriple.  pearls. 

Fig.  3 ■ 

the  single  pearls  on  their  stalks  have  become 
triplicated.  This  triple  arrangement  of 
separate  pearls  or  dots  is  one  which  easily 
takes  the  more  distinctly  decorative  form  of 
a  single  trefoil,  and  into  this  shape  it  soon 
falls,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Great  Seal  of 
Henry  I.  (fig.  4),  the  coronet  also  showing 
the  mediaeval  cataseistas  depending  from 
each  side. 

On  pennies  of  Edward  I.  the  trefoils  of 
Henry,  now  more  carefully  drawn  and  quite 
properly  to  be  described  as  heraldic  flcurs- 
de-lys,  are  shown  with  a  supplementary 
pearl  between  each  (fig.  5). 

The  mention  of  the  word  "fleur-de-lys” 
serves  to  remind  us  that  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  until  1801  the  coat  of  arms  of 
France  was  quartered  with  that  of  England 
on  our  Royal  coat  of  arms.  Not  only  that, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  it  was 
accorded  the  place  of  honour — the  first 


quarter — on  the  ground  that  England  was  : 
only  a  duchy  as  compared  with  France,  by  - 
reason  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy.  This  3 
may  also  account  in  some  degree  for  the  : 
fact  that  nearly  all  our  early  kings  are  : 
shown  wearing  coronets  instead  of  closed  !■ 
crowns. 

This  long  connexion  of  our  own  Royal  i 
coat  with  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France  gives  • 


Coroner  from  CjreatCoeal  of 
Hengy  /  shelving  Prefoik 
and  caldselshas. 


Fig.  4. 

colour  to  the  common  belief  that  the  fleur-  \ 
de-lys  on  the  crown  of  St.  Edward  are  really  i 
the  French  ones,  and  were  put  on  the  crown-  r 
so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  on', the  i 
shield  ;  but,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  , 
those  on  the  crown  are  responsible  for  their  \ 
own  shape,  and  have  really  nothing  to  do  ; 
with  those  which  were  on  the  shield.  If  I 
they  had  really  been  adopted  for  the  reason  1 
above  stated,  they  should  have  been  discon-  • 


tinued  in  1801,  when  George  III.  finally  ex¬ 
cluded  the  French  coat  from  our  Royal  shield. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  the  crosses- 
patees.  When  our  Henry  VI.  was  made 
King  of  France  he  found  it  necessary  to  have 
Great  Seals  made  for  his  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  first  of  these  seals 
the  King  is  seated  in  State  and  has  a  coat 
of  arms  surmounted  by  a  coronet  on  each, 
side  of  him.  One  of  these  coats  shows  the 


affairs  of  Henry  l//“  she  w/no^  crosses 

patee-s,  with  pearls  befr/een. 


Fig.  6. 

arms  of  France,  and  the  coronet  above  it 
bears  fleur-de-lys  along  its  upper  edge  ;  the 
other  shows  the  coat  of  arms  of  England-,, 
and  the  coronet  above  it  bears  the  crosses- 
patees  alternately  with  low-pearls  (fig.  6). 
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On  the  second  seal  for  foreign  affairs  of 
the  same  king  he  is  shown  actually  wearing 
a  coronet  which  shows  crosses-patees  and 
low  pearls  arranged  in  the  same  way,  and 
crosses-patees  from  this  time  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  recur  on  the  English  coronets  or 
crowns  until  a  time  comes  when  they  always 
appear. 

The  normal  English  coronet  of  this  period 
closely  resembled  the  French  one,  they  both 
had  fleur-de-lys  set  on  a  circlet,  and  when 
Henry  found  it  advisable,  in  face  of  his 
double  sovereignty  to  show  on  a  great  seal 
the  arms  of  each  country,  he  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  differentiate  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  respective  superimposed 
coronets.  Retaining,  therefore,  quite  pro¬ 
perly  the  coronet  with  rounded  fleur-de-lys 
for  his  French  coat,  he  squared  out  and  trun¬ 
cated  each  of  the  three  petals  for  use  upon 
that  over  his  English  coat. 

This  flattening  out  and  squaring  of  the 
ends  of  the  fleur-de-lys  formed  at  once  the 
heraldic  ornament  known  as  a  cross-patee. 
The  low,  single  pearls  which  at  first  are 
found  alternately  with  the  new  crosses- 
patees  now  begin  gradually  to  develop  in 
their  turn  in  the  same  way  as  before,  they 
soon  become  trefoils  and  then  fleurs-de-lys. 
So  we  get  the  crosses  and  the  fleur-de-lys 
alternately,  as  they  show  on  the  great  seal  ol 
Henry  VIII.  (fig.  7). 


The  crown  now  permanently  shows 
another  characteristic,  that  of  being  arched 
or  enclosed,  and  surmounted  at  the  top  by 
a  mound  or  orb  and  cross.  The  enclosing  of 
a  coronet  by  arches  is  considered  to  turn  it 
into  a  crown,  and  to  indicate  independent 
sovereignity,  but  this  view  has  not  been  very 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  our  crowns, 
as  they  show  indiscriminately  in  both  ways 
on  official  coins  and  seals  lrom  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  until  that  of  Queen 
Victoria,  who  in  her  last  coins  is  represented 
as  wearing  a  coronet  only,  which  is,  more¬ 
over,  wrongly  designed,  as  it  would  seem  to 
have  upon  it  many  more  than  the  proper 
number  of  four  crosses-pattees  and  four 
fleurs-de-lys.  It  is  curious  that  such  an  in- 
-accurate  figure  should  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  muster. 

But  mistakes  are  not  all  of  modern 
.provenance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
apparently  enclosed  crowns,  such  as  those 
worn  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold, 
William  I.,  Stephen,  and  Edward  IV.,  were 
not  really  only  some  kind  of  regal  cap. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  onwards, 
however,  we  meet  with  no  difficulty,  the  type 
of  crown  has  been  definitely  settled,  and  if 
in  future  the  Sovereign  is  to  be  shown  on 
•coins  or  seals  with  anything  at  all  upon  his 
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head,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  a 
proper  crown  with  proper  attributes.  The 
type  is  a  circlet,  along  the  upper  edge  of 
which  are  set  alternately  four  crosses-patees 
and  four  fleur-de-lys,  from  the  circlet  rise 
two  complete  arches,  crossing  from  cross- 
patee  to  cross-patee,  the  junction  at  the  top 
surmounted  by  an  orb  and  cross,  significa¬ 
tive  of  the  Christian  dominion  over  the 
world.  This  is  a  noble  type  and  can  be 
studied  in  perfection  in  the  excellent  Corona¬ 
tion  medal  recently  designed  for  Messrs. 
Elkington  by  Herr  Emil  Fuchs. 

The  Royal  Crowns  may  be  jewelled  as 
richly  as  each  Sovereign  may  desire,  but 
the  true  form  should  remain  unaltered,  or, 
at  all  events,  should  only  be  added  to  as 
time  goes  on,  in  accordance  with  some  large 
growth  of  Empire.  The  power,  however,  of 
including  historic  jewels  in  the  Crown  may, 
however,  render  it  always  unnecessary  to 
disturb  the  crosses  and  fleur-de-lys ;  as, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  fitting  enough 
to  indicate  the  Sovereignty  of  India  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  Ivoh-i-Noor. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Sir 
Robert  Vyner,  the  royal  goldsmith,  was 
commissioned  to  make  new  regalia  of  the 
same  patterns  as  those  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Roundhead 
Government  in  1649. 

St.  Edward’s  crown,  the  crown  of  England, 
now  kept  at  the  Tower,  is  substantially  the 
same  that  Sir  Robert  Vyner  made  for 
Charles  II.  Besides  this  official  crown, 
another  more  ornamental  one  has  been 
made  for  all  our  kings  and  queens  since 
Charles  II.  The  silver  settings  of  some  of 
these  State  crowns,  denuded  of  their  jewels, 
still  exist,  and  others  have  been  figured  in 
various  places.  All  of  them  seem  to  have 
had  the  great  ruby  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  set  in  the  centre  of  the  front  cross- 
patee. 

Crowns  belonging  to  kings  and  queens 
regnant,  as  well  as  the  circlets  and  crowns 
which  have  been  made  for  queens-consort, 
are  always  jewelled.  No  other  crowns  or 
coronets  are  allowed  to  carry  upon  them 
more  than  simulacra  of  jewels  embossed 
upon  the  circlet. 

The  jewelled  work  on  St.  Edward’s  crown 
is  not  of  much  interest.  The  main  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  jewelled  ornamentation  is  that 
of  clusters,  each  consisting  of  a  large 
coloured  stone,  ruby,  emerald,  or  sapphire, 
set  in  a  rim  of  enamelled  arabesques,  some¬ 
times  further  ornamented  with  diamonds. 
No  stone  of  special  beauty  or  historic  in¬ 
terest  finds  a  place  in  this  crown. 

The  State  crown  of  Queen  Victoria,  which 
will  be  used,  with  minor  alterations,  for  the 
Coronation  of  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 
on  the  26th  inst.,  is  a  fine  example  of  one  of 
the  ornamental  State,  or  Imperial,  crowns. 
It  was  made  by  Messrs.  Rundle  &  Bridge 
for  the  Queen  in  1838,  of  thin  silver,  and  is 
thickly  set  with  jewels,  some  of  which  were 
in  the  former  State  crowns,  and  some  of 
which  were  newly  added.  In  the  front  of 
the  circlet  is  a  large  flat  sapphire  cut  cn 
ccibochon ,  and  partially  pierced,  which  was 
taken  from  the  crown  of  Charles  II.,  and 
bequeathed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.  by  Henry  Benedict, 
Cardinal  York,  with  other  Stuart  treasure. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cross-patee,  just 
above  the  sapphire,  is  the  great  spinel 
ruby  which  was  given  to  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  by  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Castile.  It  is 
also  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Henry  V.  at 
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Agincourt  in  front  of  the  kingly  coronet  on 
his  helmet.  It  is  a  splendid  and  remarkable 
stone  measuring  about  2  in.  in  length.  It  is 
not  cut,  but  only  polished  on  its  own  natur¬ 
ally  irregular  surface.  It  is  pierced,  along 
its  greater  axis,  after  the  manner  of  most 
Oriental  stones,  which  have  been  at  some 
time  or  other  strung  as  beads,  the  upper 
opening  of  the  piercing  being  now  closed  by 
a  small  ruby  stud  set  in  gold. 

One  more  historic  stone  adorns  this 
crown,  it  is  a  large  sapphire,  now  more  or 
less  spoilt  by  having  been  recut  in  the 
modern  way,  which  was  taken  lrom  the  ring 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  when  his  shrine  at 
Westminster  was  opened. 

Among  the  277  pearls  which  are  on  this 
crown,  many  are  whole  and  set  as  acorns 
on  the  arches,  which  represent  oak  sprays. 
Other  fine  drop-shaped  pearls  are  set  at  the 
angles  where  the  arches  cross  at  the  top. 
The  oak  leaves  of  the  arches  are  all  thickly 
set  with  diamonds,  as,  indeed,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  crown  and  its  ornaments  may 
be  said  to  be.  There  are  on  it  altogether 
2,783  diamonds  cut  as  brilliants. 

No  development  of  design  such  as  we 
have  followed  can  be  traced  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  great  crowns  of  the  world.  Every 
mediaeval  crown  existing  is  a  law  lor  itself, 
and  is  unique.  The  crown  of  Russia,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  considered  to  have  followed 
the  development  of  a  bishop’s  mitre,  what¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  because  it  actually  is  a 
richly-jewelled  mitre  with  two  lobes.  All 
kingly  crowns  are  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  be  analogous  to  bishops’ 
mitres  in  the  same  way  that  sceptres  may 
be  held  to  represent  a  form  of  crozier,  but 
here  we  get  upon  debatable  ground. 

We  already  use  the  oldest  Coronation 
ceremony  in  the  world,  carried  out  now 
substantially  in  the  same  way  as  it  was 
centuries  ago,  and  has  been  ever  since,  and 
we  can  also  claim  with  some  show  of  reason 
that  the  Crown  of  England,  alone  among 
crowns,  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  ot 
slow  developments,  and  is  designed  on  lines 
which  have  been  regularly  evolved  from 
primilive  simplicity  into  a  dignified  and  noble 
type. 


VENETIAN  CHURCHES. 

~HE  disaster  which  has  recently 
befallen  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  Italian  cities  has  naturally 
aroused  keen  public  criticism 
of  the  authorities  and  of  the  system  under 
which  public  monuments  in  Italy  are  cared 
for.  Italy  has  received  a  greater  number  of 
valuable  heirlooms  in  the  form  of  monu¬ 
mental  art  than  any  other’ country,  and,  in 
consequence  of  circumstances  resulting 
from  political  and  social  reforms  during  the 
past  century,  these  objects  of  art,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  heirlooms,  have  become  a 
somewhat  burdensome  trust  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Italian  Government.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Venetian  churches  will  show  the  amount  of 
responsibility  which  the  Government  has 
assumed  during  the  course  of  events  in  the 
great  revolutionary  period,  1840-1870. 

In  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  unification  of 
Italy,  the  law  of  mortmain,  by  which  pro¬ 
perty  could  be  held  by  corporations  or  indi¬ 
viduals,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  was  practi¬ 
cally  abolished,  and  all  such  property  not 
confirmed  by,  or  subject  to,  the  new  laws 
relating  to  trusteeship,  appears  to  have  been 
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handed  over  to  the  Administration  of  Crown 
Property,  called  the  "  Demanio.”  In  this 
way  the  greater  part  of  the  monastic  and 
conventual  property,  including  all  the 
churches  with  their  monumental  contents, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Government.  In 
the  case  of  Venice,  where  few  available 
funds  were  forthcoming  to  purchase  back 
the  confiscated  property  for  ecclesiastical 
use,  the  monumental  churches  have  been  in 
the  care  of  different  Government  bureaux  for 
the  past  thirty  years. 

A  very  wide  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  meaning  and  use  of  what  is 
called  a  church  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south  of  the  Alps.  Italian  Christian  churches 
have  throughout  all  ages  represented  the 
temples  of  an  earlier  religious  system  to  a 
very  great  extent.  They  also  represent  in  a 
still  more  decisive  manner  the  tomb-houses 
of  distinguished  or  wealthy  families.  In 
more  ancient  times  such  tomb-houses  had 
been  attached  to  private  villas,  and  were 
also  private  chapels  for  religious  purposes. 
Under  a  Christian  dispensation  these  tomb- 
houses  of  different  families  were  collected 
together,  and  at  first  mere  adjuncts,  became 
in  more  recent  times  the  most  important 
part  in  the  structure  of  churches.  In  other 
words,  Italian  churches  are  essentially  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  the  dead,  instead  of  being 
primarily  places  of  religious  instruction 
amongst  the  living  as  in  northern  countries. 
Such  a  system  is  represented  only  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  country  church  of  the 
north,  where  the  local  potentate  may  usually 
have  his  family  tomb  within  the  chancel 
or  in  a  chantry ;  but  in  the  Italian 
church  the  whole  structure  depends  upon 
its  utility  as  a  species  of  “Columbarium” 
wherein  to  accommodate  the  mortal  remains 
of  past  generations.  Every  Italian  church 
is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  little  chapels 
containing  altars  at  which  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  was  intended  to  be  performed  in 
perpetuity  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
founders  of  such  buildings,  whose  tombs  are 
ranged  upon  the  surrounding  walls,  or  torm 
the  pavement.  These  chapels  or  reserved 
spaces  are  always  the  private  property  of 
individuals  or  of  their  representatives,  and 
they  can  still  be  sold  as  freeholds.*  In  case 
of  a  transfer  ot  such  property  the  purchaser 
of  course  puts  up  his  "  stemma  ”  or  family 
badge  on  every  coign  of  vantage,  but  nowa¬ 
days  taste  in  such  matters  has  changed  a 
great  deal,  and  it  is  rare  lor  such  a  transfer 
to  take  place,  for  obvious  reasons.  Intra¬ 
mural  sepulture  is  now  almost  prohibited  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  the  chief  object  of 
possessing  one  of  these  chapels  no  longer 
exists. 

This  system  of  burying  the  dead  of  the 
superior  classes  within  the  churches  gave 
rise  to  a  difficulty  of  accommodation,  which 
in  the  Middle  Ages  was  met  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  providing  a  series  of  large 
stone  chests  or  sarcophagi,  ingeniously  fitted 
into  the  walls  or  between  the  buttresses  on 
the  outside  of  the  churches,  or  in  contiguous 
cloisters.  In  these  the  accumulating  bones 
of  earlier  interments  were  intended  to  be 
collected,  and  by  this  expedient  the  transfer 
ol  proprietary  rights  in  the  chapels  was 


*  In  Florence  one  or  two  of  the  chapels,  originally  the 
property  of  great  historic  families,  have  passed  into  other 
hands  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Santa  Croce, 
the  “Westminster  Abbey"  of  Italy,  an  ancient  chapel 
was  sold  to  the  since  extinct  English  family  of  Sloane  in 
i860. 
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much  facilitated.  The  outside  ossuary  or 
bone-chest  was  decorated  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  and  the  “  stemma  ”  of  the 
family. 

In  Venice  one  or  two  of  the  great  churches 
are  still  surrounded  by  these  miniature 
ossuaries  built  in  between  their  external 
buttresses,  and  corresponding  with  the 
family  altars  or  chapels  inside.  SS.  Gio¬ 
vanni  e  Paolo  has  a  great  many  preserved 
around  its  front,  in  spite  of  the  drastic 
alterations  of  the  "restoration”  in  1870. 
The  more  ancient  bone-chests  were  some¬ 
times  destroyed  when  pseudo-Classic  fronts 
and  later  additions  were  made  to  mediaeval 
churches. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
this  mediaeval  fashion  of  burying  the  dead  in 
sarcophagi  between  the  buttresses  of  the 
outside  of  a  church  is  the  great  collection  of 
tombs  surrounding  the  Cathedral  of  Rimini, 
made  by  Sigismund  Malatesta  in  1450  (illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Builder  ol  February  1  of  this 
year).  In  this  case  the  Lord  of  Rimini  was 
adopting  a  current  fashion  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  his  '*  classic  ”  enthusiasm  ;  the 
sarcophagi  were  supposed  to  contain  the 
bones  of  philosophers  and  poets  gathered 
from  various  parts  of  Italy,  which,  in  those 
“  Renaissance  ”  times,  were  perhaps  of  more 
consideration  for  the  purpose  than  the  com¬ 
moner  mortal  remains  of  a  distinguished 
ancestry  and  old  descent.  Sigismund  Mala¬ 
testa,  doubtless,  thought  he  was  doing  a  very 
fine  thing,  and  certainly  a  very  novel  one. 
In  another  very  remarkable  example  of  this 
fashion — S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence — the 
bone-chests,  several  dozens  in  number,  are 
said  to  contain  the  remains  of  persons  for¬ 
merly  buried  in  the  more  ancient  Cathedral 
of  Santa  jReparata  in  Florence.  They  were 
moved  to  the  present  position  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  greater  part  of  these 
tombs  were  barbarously  “  restored  ’’  along 
with  the  unfortunate  church  in  about  i860. 
The  custom  referred  to  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  extreme  antiquity.  The  ancient 
church  of  S.  Andrea  in  the  Roman  Forum 
possesses  a  large  number  of  sepulchres  cut 
into  its  walls  in  the  form  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  loculi  of  the  catacombs,  but 
occupying  a  position  which  reminds  one 
of  the  bone-chests  of  the  mediseval 
churches. 

At  the  present  day  the  ancient  churches 
of  Venice  are  only  used  by  the  very  poorest 
class  of  the  people ;  their  ownership  is 
merely  governmental,  as  the  proprietary 
rights  belonging  to  their  chapels  can  only  be 
exercised  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
they  were  erected,  a  purpose  long  since 
obsolete.  Burial  within  churches  is  no 
longer  customary,  and,  as  in  other  countries, 
a  subject  of  special  permission  not  easily 
obtained.  With  the  abandonment  of  the 
chapels  for  their  intended  purpose,  the  altars 
within  them  have  also  fallen  out  of  use,  the 
stipends  attached  for  saying  mass  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  parish  incumbents  make 
use  of  them  without  reference  to  their 
original  significance.  The  neighbouring 
palaces  still  carry  the  names  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  dead  who  lie  buried  in  these  old 
churches,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  instances 
of  the  chapel  being  considered  as  attached 
to  the  palace  as  in  the  olden  days,  and  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  other  Italian  cities. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  that 
a  certain  advantage  has  resulted  from  this 
state  of  things  as  far  as  concerns  monu¬ 
mental  art.  The  neglected  monuments  of 
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Venice  have  certainly  escaped  a  great  deal 
of  the  well-meant,  but  altogether  disastrous: 
“  restoration  ”  which  has  ruined  so  many 
of  the  grand  old  churches  of  Rome 
and  Florence  during  the  past  nineteenth 
century. 

The  hitherto  very  much  abandoned  church 
of  the  “  Frari,”  with  its  countless  tombs  and 
dirty  disused  chapels — a  veritable  monu¬ 
ment  of  desolation  and  decay — is  now  being 
treated  with  admirable  care.  Since  the 
sixteenth  century  this  church  seems  hardly 
to  have  been  touched  structurally;  at  that 
period  a  very  unsightly  clerestory  of  half-  i 
circle  windows  was  inserted  to  show  off  the 
ponderous  monuments  which  block  up  its 
western  aisles.  This  clerestory  was  after-, 
wards  found  to  admit  such  a  glare  ot  light 
that  the  present  dingy  red  curtains  became  a 
necessity.  As  is  the  case  wherever  the  huge 
monuments  of  the  later  Doges  have  been  j 
placed  in  these  old  churches  of  the  pointed' 
style,  the  inevitably  accompanying  white-  i 
wash,  covering  up  blocked  windows  and: 
earlier  decorations,  has  been  applied  without* 
stint.  This  whitewash,  when  of  the  last  , 
century,  is  usually  relieved  with  drab  or  grey  j 
imitation  of  non-existent  masonry,  which  in 
course  ot  time  becomes  peculiarly  dismal  in  . 
appearance.  In  such  cases  it  seems  per- i 
missible  to  remove  the  whitewash  when 1 
there  is  any  decoration  of  an  old  and  valu-i 
able  kind  concealed  underneath.  So  in  the  \ 
present  case  of  the  “  Frari,”  the  decoration  i 
of  the  fourteenth  century  is  being  carelully  \ 
brought  to  light,  but  without,  of  course,] 
interfering  with  the  later  monuments,  or  im-  1 
pairing  their  completeness.  When  finished,  I 
the  eastern  part  of  this  church  will  have  a  ; 
particularly  magnificent  effect  in  conjunction 
with  the  remarkably  preserved  mediaeval 
fittings  of  the  choir  and  the  unique  rood- 
screen.  In  the  reinstatement  of  these  deco¬ 
rations,  as  also  in  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano^’ 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  no  attempt  to  “  restore  ” 
them  is  made.  The  whitewash  is  carefully  . 
removed  and  the  stencilling  beneath  is  : 
merely  fortified  and  touched  up  here  and 
there  in  places  where  it  may  have  been 
practically  destroyed. 

The  style  of  decoration  in  the  fourteenth  ; 
and  fifteenth  century  churches  of  Venice  is  :j 
of  a  local  character,  some  peculiarities  of 
which  may  be  noticed  in  the  pictures  of  ] 
Carpaccio.  The  vaulting  ribs  and  other  ] 
constructive  features  were  often  painted  j 
brick  red  on  a  plaster  covering  to  the  real  1 
brickwork.  The  walls  were  treated  in  an  j 
imitation  of  brickwork  or  marble,  which  has  ■:] 
a  pleasing  effect,  as  it  is  a  mere  convention-  1 
alism,  and  not  intended  as  a  deception.  , 
The  Church  of  S.  Stefano  possesses,  thanks  • 
to  the  uncovering  process  now  going  on,  a  u 
very  fine  and  elaborate  example  of  this-  : 
style.  The  nave  is  partly  restored  to  its  •:] 
original  condition,  with  the  hitherto  covered-  -I 
up  decoration.  The  arches  of  the  nave  : 
arcades  possess  elaborately  floriated  and  1 
crocketed  ornament,  culminating  in  a  rich  lj 
finial  over  the  apex  of  each  arch,  from  which  i| 
issues  the  half  figure  of  a  saint,  whose  name  : 
is  inscribed  in  each  case  in  long  black  : 
letter  behind  his  head.  The  whole  conception  1 
of  this  design  relieved  on  a  chessboard  1 
pattern  of  delicate  red  and  yellow — perhaps  ;j 
representing  brickwork — is  very  original  j 
and  pleasing.  This  chequered  decora-  1 
tion  in  S.  Stefano  reminds  one  a  great  J 
deal  of  the  somewhat  similar  design  on  1 
the  outside  of  the  upper  story  of  the  Ducal  I 
Palace. 
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NOTES. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times  ot 
c™p“n"  Wednesday  last,  Sir  Edwin 

DurniDg-Lawrence  makes  the 
statement  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
I  easy,  and  even  cheap,  to  have  made  the 
1  Venice  Campanile  as  strong  as  when  first 
!  erected  by  the  injection  of  Portland  cement 
;  grout  at  the  proper  time.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  one  having  the  slightest  authority 
to  speak  as  an  expert  on  constructional 
subjects  has  suggested  that  the  collapse  of 
the  Campanile  was  unavoidable.  On  the 
contrary,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  in 
more  than  one  direction  that  the  catastrophe 
could  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise 
of  greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  structure. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  letter  in  question  is 
intended  to  combat  a  view  that  has  not  been 
seriously  raised.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  architects  and  others  as  a  reminder  of 
the  value  of  Portland  cement  for  binding 
together  masses  of  material,  and  for 
strengthening  porous  substances.  If  we 
accept  the  view  not  unreasonably  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  writer,  that  the  collapse  was 
due  to  loss  of  coherence,  so  that  the 
material  of  the  tower  “  was  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  dry  dust,”  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  injection  of  cement  grout, 
filling  the  pores  of  the  old  bricks  and  all 
interstices  of  the  walls,  would  have  been 
of  immense  value.  Such  treatment  involves 
the  drilling  of  numerous  holes  through  which 
the  healing  liquid  may  be  pumped,  and  as 
the  process  must  be  started  from  the  bottom 
and  continued  gradually  and  carefully  to  the 
top,  considerable  time  is  necessary  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  the  case  of  a  lofty  structure.  The 
work  of  restoring  the  Venice  Campanile 
would  have  occupied  some  two  or  three 
years,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  grouting 
treatment  could  only  have  been  undertaken 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  not  when 
a  state  of  urgency  had  been  allowed  to 
arise.  The  usefulness  of  cement  grouting 
is  by  no  means  unknown  to  architects,  and 
is  fully  recognised  by  engineers.  Some  of 
our  readers  will  remember  that  we  recently 
called  attention  to  the  practice  followed  in 
the  New  York  subway,  where  defective 
patches  of  concrete  were  made  good  by  the 
injection  of  cement  grout,  instead  of  being 
cut  out  and  replaced  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Railway  and  bridge  engineers  frequently 
find  grouting  under  pressure  of  the  greatest 
service,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  often  be  adopted  in  architectural  practice 
where  the  conditions  are  favourable,  both  in 
new  and  in  old  buildings. 


From  a  report  of  the  meeting 
Stonehenge.  of  the  Wilts  County  Council 
on  Tuesday,  it  appears  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  Stone¬ 
henge  may  be  secured  as  national  property, 
which  would  be  by  far  the  best  safeguard 
for  its  future  preservation.  In  the  state¬ 
ment  which  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  made 
on  the  occasion,  he  said  that  the  position 
taken  by  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  the  present  owner 
of  Stonehenge,  had  been  much  misrepre¬ 
sented.  That  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus  ever 
asked  125,000/.  for  Stonehenge  and  the  land 
immediately  adjacent  was,  he  said,  quite 
untrue.  That  matter  related  to  a  far  larger 
negotiation,  and  not  only  was  it  not  the 
figure  named  for  Stonehenge,  but  it  related 
to  negotiations  for  land  from  which  Stone¬ 


henge  was  expressly  excluded.  He  further 
urged  that  for  the  County  Council  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  rights  of  way  on  this  subject 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  only 
obscuring  the  main  issue.  This  view  was 
accepted,  and  the  motion  which  Mr.  Percy 
Wyndham  had  intended  to  bring  forward 
on  this  subject  was  withdrawn.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  question  of  Stonehenge  seems 
to  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  than 
was  supposed.  We  hope  the  matter  will 
end  with  its  purchase  by  the  nation,  as  such 
a  remarkable  historic  monument,  even  if 
safe  for  the  present,  ought  to  be  secured 
against  the  possible  caprices  of  future 
private  owners. 


CoumgCWils'yE  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
and  the  Herts  County  Council  has 
Education  Bill.  app0jnte(j  a  Committee  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of,  and  various 
points  in  regard  to,  education  in  their 
county.  This  is  done  in  view  of  the  passing 
of  the  Education  Bill,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  of  this  Council  will  be 
followed  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  is 
more  especially  to  be  desired  that  they 
should  investigate  the  expenditure  of 
money  by  small  local  authorities  for 
the  purposes  of  so  -  called  technical 
education.  A  great  deal  of  this  has  been 
wasted  in  what  is  little  better  than  winter 


of  the  Act  (a  section  drawn  in  very  general 
terms  in  connexion  with  waterworks),  the 
Corporation  had  no  power  to  differentiate 
the  rate  in  the  two  districts  ;  secondly,  that 
a  water  rate  was  not  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  under  the  Order  in  arriving  at  the 
rates  which  were  not  to  exceed  6s.  6d.,  the 
water  rate  not  being  a  rate  in  such  sense,  but 
a  price  paid  for  the  water,  just  as  gas  might 
be  purchased. 


An  International  Ieam  that  the  Bri,ish  Fire 
Fire  Prevention  Prevention  Committee  are  or- 
Exhibition.  ganising  an  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  fire  preventive  and  life-saving 
appliances,  to  be  held  at  Earl’s  Court  from 
May  to  October,  1903.  The  exhibition  will 
be  classified  under  the  heads  of  “  Fire 
Prevention,”  including  building  construction, 
and  electrical  and  heating  safeguards ; 
"Fire  Fighting,”  including  all  fire-extin¬ 
guishing  and  life-saving  appliances  and  fire- 
station  equipment ;  "  Fire  Calls  ”  ;  "  Salvage 
Work”;  "Ambulance  Service”;  "Water 
Supply,”  &c.  As  it  is  intended  to  illustrate 
also  the  history  of  the  subject,  there  will  be 
a  "History,  Literature,  and  Art”  section, 
including  books  and  periodicals,  illustrations 
of  fires,  &c.  The  scheme  seems  very  well 
drawn  up,  and  while  such  an  exhibition 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  interesting,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  also  have  practical  results. 


amusements,  which  have  never  really  given 
any  consecutive  instruction  so  as  to  fit  the 
learners  for  taking  up  some  special  occupa¬ 
tion  after  the  course  'has  been  completed. 
It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  that  when  the 
Education  Bill  comes  into  operation  local 
technical  education  should  be  centralised. 
This  would  limit  the  number  of  students, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  mean  that 
the  course  of  study  was  seriously  pursued, 
and  there  would  be  some  certainty  that  the 
money  spent  by  the  Councils  would  be  really 
productive  of  results. 


_  A  question  of  some  interest 

Powers  of  Cor- 

porationsand  has  been  decided  in  the  case 
Water  Supply.  of  the  Mayori  Aldermen,  &c., 
of  the  Borough  of  Northampton  v.  Ellen. 
The  Corporation  purchased  the  waterworks 
in  1884,  and  Section  36  of  their  Act  provided 
that  for  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use 
they  should  be  entitled  to  charge  a  sum  not 
exceeding  7\  per  cent,  on  the  net  rateable 
value  ot  each  dwelling-house.  Section  25 
gave  them  power  to  make  up  any  deficiency 
that  might  arise  out  of  the  general  district 
rate.  In  1890  the  boundaries  of  the  borough 
were  extended,  and  by  the  Extension  Order 
it  was  provided  that  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  general  district  rate  levied 
on  this  extended  portion  of  the  borough 
should  not,  when  added  to  the  poor 
rate,  the  borough  rate,  "  and  any 
other  rate  made  by  the  Corporation  in 
the  same  year,”  exceed  5s.  6d.  in  the 
pound.  Recently  the  Corporation  had 
reduced  the  water  rate  from  7%  per  cent, 
within  the  old  borough,  but  retained  it  at 
7^  per  cent,  in  the  new  district,  leaving  the 
deficiency  thus  created  to  be  made  good  by 
the  general  district  rate.  The  Corporation 
were  now  suing  the  defendant  in  respect  of 
the  water  rate  levied  on  a  house  in  the  new 
district,  and  the  defendant  resisted  payment 
on  the  ground  that  no  water  rate  was  leviable 
as  long  as  the  rates  exceeded  5s.  6d.  in  the 
pound.  Two  important  points  were  decided 
by  the  Court.  First,  that  under  Section  36 


We  have  received  the  pro- 
tfESiiS?  f°r  '902-3  of  the 

School  of  Architecture  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  University  College,  Liverpool, 
which  has  additional  interest  just  now 
that  the  Victoria  University  at  Liver¬ 
pool  has  decided  to  grant  a  degree  in 
architecture.  The  prospectus  shows  an 
excellent  and  most  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  studies,  under  the  general 
management  of  Professor  Simpson.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  prospectus  will 
be  of  interest : — 

“  For  the  fir3t  time  in  England  (in  America  a 
degree  scheme  is  almost  universal),  a  ,student  can 
obtain  a  degree  in  which  a  knowledge  of  architec¬ 
ture  is  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  general  sub¬ 
jects.  The  advantages  of  this  course  are  obvious. 
A  student  can  now  continue  his  liberal  studies  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  studying  the  special  subject 
which  he  is  afterwards  going  to  make  his  profession. 
Candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  are  required  to  pass 
— (n)the  Preliminary  examination  of  the  University 
in  five  subjects — (1)  English  Language  and  English 
History  ;  (2)  Mathematics  ;  (3)  Latin  ;  (4)  Elemen¬ 
tary  Mechanics  ;  (5)  One  of  the  following:  Greek, 
German,  French  ;  ( b )  the  Intermediate  examination 
for  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree  in  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  : — (1)  One  of  the  following:  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian  ;  (2)  One  of  the  following  : 
Ancient  History,  Modern  History,  English 
Literature  ;  (3)  One  of  the  following  :  Physics,  Pure 
Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics.  Candidates 
are  required  to  present  certificates  of  having 
attended  (a)  the  approved  classes  for  the  subjects 
presented  in  the  Intermediate  examination ;  (b) 
courses  of  instruction  in  Architecture  and  allied 
subjects  averaging  not  les3  than  five  hours  a  week 
the  first  year  and  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  the  second 
and  third  years.  Such  courses  shall  include  all  the 
subjects  presented  for  examination.  An  attendance 
of  not  les3  than  fifty  hours  in  the  Department  of 
Engineering  is  required  from  all  candidates.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  : — (a)  History  of  Ancient 
and  Medieval  Architecture  ;  ( b )  History  of  Modern 
Architecture ;  (c)  Construction  and  Planning  of 
Buildings,  including  Sanitation.  Graphic  Statics ; 
(d)  Architectural  Drawing.  And  any  two  of  the 
following  : — (e)  Freehand  Drawing  ;  (/)  Modelling  ; 
(g)  Decorative  Design  ;  ( h )  Applied  Mechanics  ;  (i) 
Art  and  Theory  of  Painting  ;  (j )  Art  and  Theory  of 
Sculpture.” 

With  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  with  excel- 
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lent  instructors  (as  we  know  to  be  the  case)’ 
Liverpool  may  look  to  become  a  new  centre 
of  architectural  education. 


Our  advertisement  columns, 
HLaathTngde  tllis  week  and  last,  contain 
an  appeal  from  the  London 
Operative  Lathrenders’  Trade  Union,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  builders,  urging  them,  on  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  use 
English-made  hand-cleft  ceiling  laths  in 
place  of  foreign  machine-made  laths.  With 
regard  to  the  patriotic  claim,  we  fear  the  time 
is  past  for  that  kind  of  argument ;  in  the 
present  ready  commercial  intercourse  with 
all  parts  of  the  world  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  buyers  will  do  otherwise  than 
go  to  the  cheapest  market,  if  they  can 
get  what  they  want  abroad  at  a  lower  rate 
than  in  England.  The  argument  should  be 
confined  to  urging  that  the  hand-made  laths 
are  the  best,  and  here  we  are  lully  in 
sympathy  with  the  advertisers.  Their 
reasons  for  this  opinion  are  fully  stated  in 
their  advertisement,  and  are  we  believe 
quite  sound,  and  we  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  those  builders  who  wish  to  do 
the  best,  and  not  merely  the  cheapest  work. 


At  the  distribution  of  prizes 
^College ^  last  week>  tke  headmaster  ol 
the  school,  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton, 
adverted  to  the  proposed  removal  of  the 
school  to  fresh  quarters  in  the  nortnern 
suburbs,  and  stated  that  an  estimated  sum 
of  from  70,000/.  to  80,000/.  would  be  required 
for  the  erection  of  efficient  buildings  upon  a 
new  site.  As  a  portion  ol  the  old  buildings 
will  thus  be  set  free  for  other  uses,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  University 
College  will  take  the  opportunity  to  remove 
the  unsightly  building  which  they  have 
erected  towards  Gower-street  for  the  use  of 
the  engineering  school,  and  will  restore 
Wilkins’s  open  quadrangle  as  he  intended  it 
to  be. 


We  understand  that  the  share- 
TTheatreUm  holders  have  finally  resolved  to 
dispose  of  the  property  rather 
than  carry  out  the  structural  alterations  re¬ 
quired  by  the  London  County  Council  at  an 
outlay  estimated  to  exceed  15,000/.  The 
company  was  formed  in  March,  1899,  to 
acquire  for  275,000/.  the  freehold  estate — 
covering  22,700  ft.  superficial  and  valued  at 
260,000/. — of  the  theatre,  with  rentals  of 
adjoining  premises,  and  the  interest  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  as  lessee.  The  Lyceum 
Theatre  is  one  of  the  oldest  established 
playhouses  in  the  town.  It  was  originally 
built  in  1765  after  designs  by  James  Paine, 
as  an  academy  and  exhibition-room  under 
that  name  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists ;  Garrick  purchased  the  lease  from 
them  that  the  building  might  not  become 
converted  into  a  theatre.  It  stood  next  to 
Wimbledon  House,  afterwards  D’Oyley’s 
famous  linen  and  small-wares  shop,  near 
what  is  now  the  south-east  corner  of 
Wellington-street.  In  1790  one  Lingham, 
of  the  Strand,  a  breeches-maker,  bought  the 
house  and  opened  it  for  musical  perform¬ 
ances.  Five  years  afterwards  he  leased 
an  adjoining  plot  to  Dr.  Arnold,  the  com. 
poser,  who  there  built  a  theatre,  but  by 
reason  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  managers 
his  enterprise  failed,  and  the  house  was 
used  for  exhibitions  of  paintings  and 


various  entertainments  and  shows, 
amongst  them  being  Winsor’s  experi¬ 
ments  (1803-4)  in  gas-lighting.  S.  J. 
Arnold,  succeeding  his  father,  enlarged  the 
building  in  1809  for  his  English  Opera  and 
Ballet  House,  which  gave  way  to  the  new 
theatre  erected  for,  it  is  said,  80,000/.  in 
1816  after  Samuel  Beazley’s  designs,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  on  February  16,  1830. 
The  site  having  been  taken  for  the  laying 
out  of  Wellington-street,  1829-30,  as  an 
approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  a  new  theatre 
was  built  on  the  present  site  in  that  street, 
at  a  cost  of  35,000/.  from  plans  and  designs 
by  Beazley,  and  opened  for  English  Opera 
on  July  14,  1834.  Beazley  built  a  new 
green-room  in  1838,  and  a  room  at  the 
Lyceum  for  the  recently  revived  "  Sublime 
Society  of  Beefsteaks,”  founded  by  Rich  and 
Lambert  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1735* 
That  Society,  whose  effects  were  dispersed  at 
Christie’s  Rooms  in  April,  1869,  had  migrated 
to  the  (old)  Lyceum  in  S.  J.  Arnold’s  time, 
and,  after  a  sojourn  in  1830-8  at  the  Bedford 
Head,  again  to  a  suite  of  rooms  (entered 
from  Exeter-street)  at  the  Lyceum.  In  1847 
the  interior  was  richly  decorated  for  Charles 
Mathews  and  Mme.  Vestris  ;  the  latter  there 
bade  farewell  to  the  stage,  in  Planches 
extravaganza,  “  Once  Upon  a  Time.”  Altera¬ 
tions  of  the  interior,  with  new  entrances 
and  exit-doors,  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
house  by  the  taking  in  of  the  two  restaurants 
on  either  side  of  the  portico,  were  effected 
eleven  years  ago  under  C.  J.  Phipps’s  super¬ 
intendence.  During  thirty  years  past  the 
fortunes  of  the  theatre  have  been  closely 
identified  with  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  dramatic 
career.  Particulars  of  Sir  William  Emerson’s 
award  in  the  arbitration  before  him,  as 
between  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  proprietors,  are  given  in  our  number  of 
July  12  last. 


_  _  The  Trustees  of  the  Martyrs’ 

Great  Oppor-  „  ,  .  ,  , 

tunityi'or  Memorial  Church,  Canterbury, 
Architects,  advertise  a  competition  which 
may  be  said  to  be  exceptional  even  in  these 
days  of  remarkable  temptations  offered  to 
competing  architects.  They  wish  for  plans 
for  a  church  to  seat  400  persons,  together 
with  a  schoolroom  to  accommodate  250 
children,  with  various  adjuncts  which  are 
mentioned.  For  this  they  offer  15/.  as  a 
first  premium,  with  the  munificent  addition 
of  5/.  as  a  second  premium.  The  fortunate 
architect  who  is  selected  for  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  draft 
specification  and  “  necessary  additional 
satisfactory  elevations  and  details  for 
working,”  on  the  receipt  of  which 
the  15/.  will  be  paid  to  him,  “and 

the  plans  and  drawings  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Trustees  with¬ 

out  further  charge.”  Lest,  however,  the 
premiated  architect  should  be  anxious  as  to 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  his  design,  it  is 
added  that  “  a  clerk  of  works  will  see  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  design.”  We  can 
imagine  the  rush  that  there  will  be  among 
the  leading  church  architects  of  the  day  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  remarkable  offer. 


Schools,  Edinburgh. — It  is  proposed  to  make 
an  extensive  addition  to  the  Broughton  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  plans  by  Mr.  Carfrae,  the  architect, 
were  submitted  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board 
recently.  The  classroom  accommodation  in  the 
new  building  will  be  785,  and  deducting  classroom 
places  in  the  old  building  on  account  of  formation 
of  central  hall,  228,  the  increased  accommodation 
will  be  557. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT 
SOUTHAMPTON.* 

Monday,  July  28,  was  devoted  to  another 
visit  to  Winchester,  to  inspect  the  cathedral  and 
monastic  buildings,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  The  party  first 
assembled  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
cathedral,  when,  by  the  aid  of  a  large  plan 
with  movable  flaps,  Mr.  Hope  explained  the 
architectural  history  of  the  building  and  the 
successive  changes  it  had  undergone,  basing 
his  remarks  on  the  paper  written  by  Professor 
Willis  in  1845.  Recent  investigation  has,  how¬ 
ever,  demonstrated  the  need  for  revising  the 
accepted  theories,  and  Mr.  Hope  showed  that 
in  addition  to  the  tower  over  the  crossing,  the 
church  most  probably  had  a  single  western 
tower  with  side  wings,  like  Ely,  instead  of  the 
two  western  towers  hitherto  assumed.  He  also 
claimed  that  the  thirteenth-century  work  at  the 
east  end  was  at  least  thirty  years  later  than  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy  [ob. 
1204),  to  whom  it  has  long  been  assigned,  and 
that  although  the  plan  was  probably  Bishop 
Godfrey’s,  the  only  remains  of  his  work  were 
to  be  seen  above  the  vaults,  where  there  was 
evidence  of  three  transverse  gables  on  the  south 
side  for  which  no  provision  existed  now  below. 
His  corbel  table  also  remained  on  the  north 
side,  but  there  the  aisle  had  a  continuous  roof 
and  no  gables.  Mr.  Hope  further  urged  that 
the  ascription  of  the  poor  west  front  and  the 
adjoining  bays  of  the  aisles  to  Bishop  William 
of  Edington  be  abandoned,  the  style  being  far 
more  in  accordance  with  work  known  to  have 
been  in  progress  under  Bishop  William  of 
Wykeham  in  1371.  The  Dean  of  Winchester 
said  that,  as  regards  the  west  front,  he  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Hope,  and 
he  was  glad  to  have  his  opinion  confirmed  by 
so  high  an  authority.  Mr.  Hope  afterwards 
conducted  the  party  over  the  church.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  Dean  several  of  the  reliquary 
chests  had  been  temporarily  removed  from  the 
side  screens  of  the  presbytery  and  deposited  in 
the  space  behind  the  altar,  where  they  were 
inspected  with  much  interest.  After  luncheon 
the  party  reassembled  outside  the  north  tran¬ 
sept,  where  Mr.  Peers,  by  the  aid  of  a  plan, 
pointed  out  the  relative  positions  of  the  Old 
Minster,  the  New  Minster,  and  the  “  Nunna- 
minster,”  and  gave  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  predecessor  of  the  present  cathedral 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  existing  nave. 
Certain  foundations  that  had  lately  been  opened 
up  by  excavation  Mr.  Peers  considered  were 
part  of  the  buildings  of  the  New  Minster, 
erected  shortly  before  its  removal  to  Hyde  in 
mo.  The  party  next  resumed  the  peram¬ 
bulation  of  the  church  and  the  remains  of  the 
monastic  buildings  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Hope,  and,  after  inspecting  the  remains  of  the 
chapter-house,  the  kitchen,  and  the  cellarer’s 
building,  in  the  cellar  of  which  is  preserved  an 
original  thirteenth-century  table  with  carved 
stone  legs,  proceeded  to  Dome  Alley,  a  double 
row  of  early  seventeenth-century  houses,  with 
ornamental  lead  gutters  and  spouting.  Mr. 
Hope  gave  reasons  for  assuming  that  this 
occupied  the  site  of  the  monks’  infirmary. 
Finally,  the  Deanery,  anciently  the  Prior’s 
house,  was  reached,  and  here  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  and  Mrs.  Stephens  hospitably 
received  the  members  at  tea.  The  Dean  also 
described  the  leading  features  of  the  house  ; 
and  after  inspecting  the  remains  of  the  great 
hall,  now  divided  up  into  the  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  a  series  of  bedrooms  above, 
the  party  returned  to  the  station  cn  route  for 
Southampton. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  Institute  was  held,  when  new  members 
were  proposed,  and  the  Report  of  the  Council 
was  read,  which  showed  that  the  Institute  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  especially  with 
regard  to  its  finances.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  satisfactory  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  by  the  incorporation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  library  with  that  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  selection  of  the  place  of  next 
year’s  meeting  was  left  to  the  Council.  The 
concluding  evening  meeting  was  afterwards 
held,  when  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  all 
those  who  had  contributed  to  so  successful 
a  gathering. 

On  Tuesday,  the  29th,  a  special  train  was 
in  readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  where  Mr.  Hope  described  and 
explained  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester.  One  of  the 

*  Continued  from  p.  102  ante. 
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towers  and  the  foundations  of  a  large  hall 
and  an  apsidal  chapel  are  the  chief  re¬ 
mains  of  the  house  built  here  by  Bishop 
Henry  de  Blois,  but  the  Norman  buildings 
have  partly  given  way  to  a  large  hall  and 
kitchen,  &c.,  the  work  of  Bishop  William  of 
Wykeham,  who  died  here  in  1404.  Another 
range,  perhaps  the  brewhouse  and  bakehouse, 
also  of  the  fourteenth  century,  remains  in  the 
outer  court,  and  the  whole  site  is  surrounded 
by  an  excellent  brick  wall,  the  work  (4  Bishop 
Thomas  Langton  (ob.  1500-1).  The  journey 
was  next  resumed  in  carriages  to  Warnford, 
where,  after  luncheon,  Mr.  Hope  described  the 
remains  of  the  early  thirteenth-century  house 
of  the  De  Ports,  consisting  of  a  lofty  hall  with 
arcades  of  three  bays,  and  the  buttery  and 
kitchen  with  great  chamber  above.  One  of  the 
four  original  pillars  is  still  standing  to  its  full 
height  of  25  ft.,  but  of  the  rest  one  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  others  have  been  reduced  to 
a  few  feet  in  height,  probably  on  account  of  the 
destructive  ivy,  which  has  the  surviving  ex¬ 
ample  in  its  deadly  grip.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  attention  of  the  owner  be  called  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  saving  from  further  destruction  the 
remains  of  so  interesting  and  unusual  a  build¬ 
ing.  The  parish  church  was  next  visited  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  who  called 
attention  to  the  fine  late  Norman  tower  and  the 
interesting  seventeenth-century  screen  and 
choir  fittings,  as  well  as  the  thirteenth-century 
inscriptions  over  the  south  door  and  on  the 
north  wall.  That  on  the  north  side  is  as 
follows  : — 

t  ADAM  DE  PORTV  BENEDICAT  SOLIS  AB  ORTV 
GENS  CRVCE  SIGNATA  PER  QVEM  SVM  SIC 
RENOVATA. 

That  over  the  south  door  is  surmounted  by  a 
Saxon  sundial,  and  reads  : — 

FRATRES  ORATE  PRECE  VESTRA  SANCTIFICATE 

TEMPLI  FACTORES  SENIORES  ET  IVNIORES. 
WILFRID  FVNDAVIT  BONVS  ADAM  SIC  RENO- 
VAVIT. 

Corhampton  Church,  a  small  and  Late  Saxon 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
was  next  inspected,  and  explained  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Peers,  who  called  attention  to  the  pilaster 
strips,  the  long  and  short  work  at  the  angles, 
and  the  fine  north  doorway,  now  blocked.  In 
the  chancel  is  an  interesting  early  stone  chair. 
On  the  return  of  the  party  to  Bishop’s  Waltham 
the  members  were  hospitably  received  at  tea  by 
the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Nash,  who  also  ex¬ 
plained  the  chief  features  of  the  parish  church, 
an  interesting  structure,  chiefly  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  it  also  possesses  a 
fine  Jacobean  pulpit. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  30  and  31 
were  devoted  to  a  special  excursion  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  party,  which  numbered  about 
forty,  including  the  President,  Sir  Henry 
Howorth,  proceeded  first  to  the  headquarters 
at  Newport,  where  the  maces  and  other  civic 
antiquities,  and  the  parish  church  and  com¬ 
munion  plate,  were  inspected  before  luncheon. 
A  move  was  afterwards  made  to  Carisbrooke, 
where  the  remains  of  the  early  Roman  villa 
were  described  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  the  parish 
church  was  inspected  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Percy  G.  Stone,  who  had  charge  of  the 
party.  The  castle  was  next  visited  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Stone,  who  has  lately  carried 
out  some  judicious  repairs  in  the  gatehouse 
and  other  portions.  The  clumsy  botching  with 
cement  visible  on  the  keep  entrance  and  else¬ 
where  is  due  to  the  Office  of  Works.  By  the 
kindness  of  Lady  Adela  and  Mr.  Cochrane,  the 
deputy  coroner  of  the  island,  the  interior  of  the 
castle  buildings  was  inspected,  and  after  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  keep  and  viewing  the  great  wheel 
of  the  well,  the  party  returned  to  Newport. 

On  Thursday  carriages  were  in  readiness, 
and  after  a  lovely  drive  along  Arreton  Down, 
a  visit  was  paid  to  Arreton  manor-house  and 
the  parish  church,  which  were  described  by 
Mr.  Stone.  The  manor-house  is  an  early 
seventeenth-century  building  with  some  good 
panelled  rooms,  all  in  admirable  order.  The 
church  is  an  interesting  structure,  chiefly  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  west  wall  is 
Late  Saxon  work,  with  doorway  and  window 
over.  The  drive  was  next  continued  to 
Brading,  where  a  brief  inspection  was  made 
first  of  the  well-known  Roman  villa.  After 
luncheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  church,  which 
was  described  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  E. 
Summers,  who  called  attention  to  the  many 
interesting  tombs  of  the  Oglander  family. 
Before  resuming  the  journey  to  Yaverland,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Oglander  gave  some  account  of  the 
ancient  Corporation  of  Brading.  Yaverland 
Church,  a  small  and  much-restored  edifice, 


was  described  by  Mr.  Stone  as  practically  the 
chapel  to  the  manor-house  hard  by,  a  good 
example  of  the  seventeenth  century  with 
some  nice  woodwork  about  the  staircase.  The 
church  contains  nothing  of  interest.  The  last 
place  visited  was  Godshill,  where  the  church, 
an  interesting  and  little-injured  building,  was 
described  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett. 
It  consists,  practically,  of  two  naves  and 
chancels,  side  by  side,  with  north  and  south 
transepts  and  a  western  tower,  all  for  the  most 
part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
There  are  a  number  of  late  tombs,  including 
the  alabaster  effigies  of  a  knight  and  lady  of 
Derbyshire  work,  and  some  good  woodwork 
dating  from  the  Laudian  revival.  The  return 
of  the  party  to  Newport  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  successful  termination. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  and  monastery  of  Winchester,  monastic 
remains  were  inspected  at  Romsey,  Porchester, 
Netley,  Beaulieu,  and  Tichfield.  The  castles 
included  Winchester,  Porchester,  and  Caris¬ 
brooke,  while  domestic  architecture  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  houses 
at  Carisbrooke  and  Brading,  the  twelfth-century 
buildings  in  Southampton  and  in  the  episcopal 
palaces  at  Wolvesey  and  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
the  thirteenth-century  hall  at  Warnford,  the 
fourteenth-century  buildings  at  Bishop’s  Wal¬ 
tham  and  in  Porchester  Castle,  the  fifteenth- 
century  work  at  St.  Cross,  the  stately  sixteenth- 
century  gatehouse  at  Tichfield,  and  the  Tudor 
house  at  Southampton,  and  the  seventeenth- 
century  houses  at  Arreton  and  Yaverland  and 
Bishop  Morley’s  fine  building  at  Wolvesey. 
The  parish  churches  included  work  of  all  dates, 
from  Late  Saxon  times  down  to  the  present 
day. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  weather  was 
propitious  throughout,  and  the  meeting  in 
every  way  a  most  enjoyable  and  well-managed 
one. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  July  contains  a 
very  interesting  article  on  “  The  Depths  of  the 
Sea,”  dealing  in  part  with  the  history  of  the 
investigation  into  the  character  and  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  surfaces  which  form  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  gradual  improvement  and 
development  of  the  instruments  of  investi¬ 
gation.  The  remainder  of  the  article  deals 
with  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  deep  sea.  The 
article  on  “  A  Cbuncil  of  Trade,”  suggested 
mainly  by  the  American  shipping  combination, 
though  it  hardly  touches  our  immediate 
subjects  of  interest,  deals  with  a  subject  most 
important  to  the  general  well-being  of  the 
country,  viz.,  the  means  to  be  adopted  of 
keeping  together  and  developing  our  world- 
trade  against  active  competitors.  The  main 
argument  of  the  article  may  be  represented  by 
the  following  quotation  : — 

“  One  fact  is  incontestible,  and  that  is,  that  this 
country  is  exposed  to  more  serious  emergencies, 
and  to  keener  and  more  formidable  competition, 
than  ever  in  its  previous  history.  Now  the  danger 
to  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  so  long  been 
the  cradle  of  industry,  of  inventiveness,  and  of 
enterprise,  that  faith  in  her  star  appears  to  be  an 
ineradicable  principle  of  her  people.  There  is  a 
truly  British  conviction  that  we  shall  sooner  or 
later  come  out  at  the  top,  and  to  that  conviction, 
unaided  by  sufficient  efforts  to  secure  its  justifica¬ 
tion,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  may  cling  too  long. 

Once  the  emporium  of  the  world's  commerce, 
England  has  taught  other  nations  to  manufacture, 
to  trade,  and,  what  is  almost  more  serious  for  her, 
to  carry  for  themselves.  This  decentralisation,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  has  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  the  past  half-century,  and  was  accentuated 
by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  when  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  countries  instituted 
Eastern  trading-ileets  of  their  own,  carrying  their 
own  goods,  importing  and  exporting  free  of  toll  to 
Great  Britain.  The  same  process  has  been  going  on 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  it  long  since 
became  inevitable  that,  as  the  great  distributing 
centre  of  trade,  this  country  must,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  lose  her  commanding  position. 

The  process  has,  of  course,  been  gradual,  and 
many  compensating  advantages  have  served  to 
mitigate  the  los3.  Owing,  however,  to  recent  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  sensational  developments,  it  be¬ 
comes  imperative  to  consider  this  country’s 
position  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  more  immediate  risk  in  such  consideration 
is  that  hasty  expedients,  legislative  or  otherwise, 
may  be  advocated  and  adopted  without  that 
systematised  inquiry  and  study  which  sound  busi¬ 
ness  principles  demand.  With  full  respect  we 
submit  that  at  the  present  moment  no  machinery  of 
State  exists  for  such  a  study  of  our  national  com¬ 
mercial  policy  as  a  whole.” 

As  a  whole,  the  Quarterly  is  an  exceedingly 


strong  number,  but  the  other  most  important 
articles  are  on  subjects  which  it  is  not  within 
our  province  to  comment  on. 

The  Magazine  of  A  rt  has  an  article  on  the  work 
of  a  young  artist,  Mr.  Walter  West,  whose  illus¬ 
trative  designs  have  both  charm  and  originality, 
and  there  is  an  admirable  book- plate  design  in 
which  the  portrait  (we  presume)  of  the  fair 
owner  forms  the  central  incident.  We  quite 
agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  article 
on  the  Salons  of  1902,  that  four  or  five,  hundred 
of  the  pictures  in  the  New  Salon  ought  not  to 
have  been  hung.  Among  those  selected  for 
illustration  we  are  glad  to  see  M.  Cottet’s 
“  Messe  Basse  en  Hiver,”a  work  of  real  power, 
already  mentioned  in  our  pages.  There  is  an 
article  by  Prince  Karageorgevitch  on  “The 
Later  Works  of  Eugene  Carriere,”  a  painter 
who  in  our  opinion  has  obtained  a  following 
beyond  what  his  real  powers  would  entitle  him 
to,  by  the  adoption  of  a  mystical  (or  misty)  and 
eccentric  manner.  An  article  on  “  The 
Scenery  of  Charles  Kean’s  Plays  ”  (that  is,  of 
the  plays  produced  under  his  management) 
recalls  and  illustrates  the  talents  of  some  of 
the  eminent  English  scene  painters  of  that 
generation.  In  the  architectural  portions  of 
his  Shakespeare  revivals  Kean  was  assisted,  as 
noted  in  the  article,  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Godwin.  The  editor  contributes  an  article  in 
memory  of  Benjamin-Constant.  An  article  on 
“  Mrs.  Philip  Newman’s  Jewellery  ”  gives  us 
some  illustrations  of  jewellery  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  refined  and  artistic  without 
eccentricity — a  merit  rather  too  uncommon  at 
present. 

The  Art- Journal  contains  an  article  on  ‘‘The 
Best  of  Richard  Doyle,"  dealing  with  the 
work  of  that  gifted  humourist  in  his  more 
serious  moods— a  side  of  him  which  is  not 
popularly  known  ;  and  a  continuation  of  the 
notes  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  on  the  Turin 
exhibition.  Cerne  Abbas,  the  buildings  and 
the  district,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  written 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson.  Mr. 
Bromhead  contributes  an  article  on  “  Doves 
and  Pigeons,”  illustrated  by  Miss  Allport’s 
pretty  sketches,  which  are  probably  the  real 
raison  d’etre  of  the  article. 

The  Architectural  Record  commences  with 
an  article  consisting  of  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  M.  Nenot,  the  architect  of  the  New  Sorbonne, 
written  by  M.  Auge  de  Lassus,  and  we  presume 
translated  from  the  French.  No  living  archi¬ 
tect  better  deserves  praise  and  recognition  for 
the  fine  qualities  displayed  in  his  great  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  energy  and  ability  with  which  he 
has  carried  out  such  an  important  piece  of 
work.  To  be  sure  it  may  be  added  that  French 
architects  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  country 
where  such  great  opportunities  are  found  for 
them,  and  where — better  still — their  abilities 
find  fitting  recognition.  In  England  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  an  architect  has  such  a 
chance  as  M.  Nenot  has  had  in  the  Sorbonne, 
and  if  he  had  it,  he  would  probably 
meet  with  neither  gratitude  nor  recognition 
except  from  his  professional  friends.  “  The 
New  Cathedral  at  Westminster”  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  Herbert  Mansford.  The 
article,  though  expressing  warm  admiration  for 
Bentley  and  for  his  great  building,  is  not 
written  in  any  spirit  of  extravagant  eulogy,  but 
is  tempered  by  some  judicious  criticism  ;  an 
article  in  this  spirit  is  in  reality  a  much  better 
compliment  that  mere  adulation.  Mr.  Mansford 
is  not  surprised  that  many  people  find  the 
tower  too  thin  in  proportion  ;  he  does  not 
observe,  however,  what  might  very  well  be 
observed,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  tower  until  the  lantern  stage 
is  completed,  as  we  cannot  till  then  realise 
exactly  the  character  that  is  aimed  at.  People 
in  London  (we  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Mansford  is  English  or  American)  go  about 
saying  that  the  Campanile  looks  like  a 
chimney  ;  when  they  see  the  lantern  finished 
they  may  realise  that  this  stern  plainness  in 
the  stalk  of  the  tower  is  deliberately  maintained 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  lantern  ;  like  so 
many  of  the  mediaeval  towers  of  North  Italy,  it 
represents,  or  will  probably  be  found  to  repre¬ 
sent,  a  decorative  lantern  pushed  high  into  the 
air  on  a  tower  in  which  nothing  in  the  lower 
part  is  allowed  to  detract  from  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  effect  on  the  lantern.  An  article  on 
“  L’Art  Nouveau  ”  is  contributed  by  a  French 
art-tradesman,  as  we  suppose  he  may  be  called, 
M.  Bing,  who  has  established  a  manufactory 
for  the  production  of  the  kind  of  decorative  art 
in  furniture  and  accessories  which  he  says  one 
of  his  critics  has  described  as  “  French  twist”  ; 
a  happy  expression  for  which  we  thank  the 
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said  critic,  whoever  he  may  be.  M.  Bing  is 
persuaded  that  he  is  an  apostle  of  a  new  life  in 
French  art  ;  but  spasms  and  contortions  are 
hardly  to  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  healthy 
life. 

The  Berliner  Architektur-Welt  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  the  illustration  of  one 
building,  the  Villa  Stolwerk,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Herr  Bruno  Schmitz.  Externally  it 
is  a  large  mansion  of  irregular  outline,  in  which 
the  materials  of  a  somewhat  rococo  classic  style 
are  treated  with  a  freedom  producing  almost 
the  general  effect  of  a  Mediaeval  grouping. 
The  principal  interest  lies  in  the  numerous 
illustrations  of  interiors  and  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  there  is  much  with  the  taste  of 
which  we  cannot  sympathise,  no  one  can 
deny  its  extreme  cleverness  and  originality. 
Those  who  want  to  realise  what  the  new 
German  taste  is  in  its  best  form  will  find  the 
August  number  of  the  Architektur-Welt  of 
considerable  interest. 

In  the  Architektonische  Rundschau  we  find 
an  example  of  the  hard  unsympathetic  modern 
Gothic  of  Germany  in  the  illustrations  of  the 
Paulus-Kirche  at  Stutgard.  The  geometrical 
elevation  of  a  new  hotel  in  Vienna,  by  Herr 
Otto  Wytrlik  of  that  city,  is  at  all  events  free 
from  the  commonplaces  of  decorative  treat¬ 
ment  which  such  buildings  usually  present  in 
England  ;  it  is  a  mass  of  wall  pierced  with 
rows  of  square-headed  mullioned  windows,  the 
plainness  of  the  whole  being  relieved  by  flat 
decoration  on  part  of  the  walls,  apparently 
tiling.  The  treatment  of  the  roof  balustrade  is 
novel  and  picturesque.  On  one  of  the  bal¬ 
conies  of  the  circular  pavilion  at  the  end  sit 
draped  female  figures  holding  aloft  horizontal 
metal  circlets  from  which  electric  lamps  de¬ 
pend.  The  plan  is  not  given.  This  is  a  design 
certainly  out  of  the  commonplace,  and  both 
pleasing  and  suitable  for  the  class  of  building. 
The  remaining  illustrations  of  the  number  are 
not  of  special  interest. 

The  Artworkers'  Quarterly  contains  a  paper 
on  “  Studies  of  Birds  for  Decorative  Purposes  ; 
from  Nature  and  Ancient  Examples,”  in  which 
the  illustrations  are  quite  admirable,  both 
those  taken  from  ancient  examples,  and  those 
which  are  direct  studies  from  nature,  but  with 
a  decorative  treatment — studies  of  the  main 
lines  rather  than  of  detail.  They  are  by 
different  artists,  whose  names  are  given.  Mr. 
Percy  Dearmer,  a  very  competent  authority, 
contributes  his  second  article  on  “  Church  Vest¬ 
ments.”  The  criticism  on  the  Church  Crafts 
League  Exhibition  contains  some  remarks 
which  we  think  are  not  uncalled  for,  in  regard 
to  the  rather  exaggerated  pessimism  of  the 
League  criticism  as  to  ‘‘Art  having  been 
divorced  from  the  Church  ”  See.  ;  the  writer 
suggests  that  the  real  fact  is  that  church  art  has 
suffered,  no  doubt,  from  imitation  and  from 
the  trade  spirit  pervading  it,  but  not  more  so 
than  secular  decorative  art.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this,  though  we  do  think  that  what  is 
called  “  Church  art  ’’  has  been  rather  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  prey  of  the  mere  mediaeval  imitation 
spirit. 

The  Antiquary,  in  its  “  Notes  of  the  Month,” 
draws  attention  to  the  threatened  destruction 
of  the  earthwork  near  Dunstable  known  as 
Maiden  Bower,  and  hopes  that  steps  may  be 
taken  to  avert  it.  We  entirely  concur  ;  the 
owners  of  such  relics  ought  to  be  taught  what 
a  responsibility  rests  with  them  for  preserving 
relics  ;of  the  past  which,  once  destroyed,  can 
never  in  any  sense  be  replaced.  In  some 
cases,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  such  antiquities 
are  allowed  to  be  destroyed  not  so  much  from 
perversity  as  from  a  real  ignorance  of  their 
historic  value.  “  Rushlights  and  Early  Candle- 
holders  in  the  Isle  of  Man,”  with  photographs 
of  numerous  examples  of  these  Manx  imple¬ 
ments,  is  a  curious  study  in  utensils  which, 
though  obsolete,  are  not  so  ancient  as  might 
have  been  supposed  ;  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a 
stronghold  of  ancient  custom,  and  it  appears 
that  the  use  of  rushlights  survived  there  till 
within  the  last  half-century.  “  Candles  were 
also  made  by  dipping  a  linen  rag  or  twisted 
cotton  wick  into  melted  fat,  and  holding 
it  up  to  cool  ;  the  process  being  re¬ 
peated  until  it  was  of  sufficient  thickness.” 
This  kind  of  rag  candle,  in  the  making  of  which 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  was  in 
still  more  recent  times  the  extemporised  candle 
of  the  farmer  or  squatter  in  a  new  district  in 
Australia,  (we  forget  the  local  name  given  to 
it,  but  it  had  one),  and  may  be  still  in  use  in 
some  half-reclaimed  districts  of  Australia.  Mr. 

J.  A.  Rutter  contributes  an  article  on  “  Moated 


Mounds,”  a  title  which  seems  rather  confused 
in  its  etymology,  since  “ mound,”  “mote”  or 
11  mota  ”  appear  to  have  been  really  the  same 
thing — the  conical  mound  with  a  ditch  round 
it  which  was  formed  by  the  extract  of  the 
materials  for  the  mound.  The  word  “moat” 
in  the  title  seems  therefore  to  be  used  in  its 
derived  and  popular  sense  of  a  surrounding 
ditch,  but  it  really  meant  the  whole  thing,  and 
a  “  moated  mound  ”  is  really  equivalent  to  a 
“moated  moat”  (using  the  modern  spelling). 
The  ultimate  object  of  Mr.  Rutter's  article, 
which  is  rather  desultory  in  its  arrangement, 
seems  to  be  to  suggest  that  there  is  another 
form  of  early  earthwork  to  be  taken  account  of, 
“in  which  the  place  of  a  mound  is  taken  by  a 
banked  enclosure.”  He  gives  a  list  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  he  includes  in  this  category.  The 
subject  is  not  concluded  in  the  present  article. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  article 
by  Sir  Robert  Hunter  on  the  “  Reconstruction 
of  Hainault  Forest  ” — the  legal  reconstruction 
that  is  to  say,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire 
and  preserve  for  ever  as  a  recreation  ground 
the  really  beautiful  portion  of  Hainault  Forest, 
towards  Chigwell,  which  is  still  left.  As  the 
writer  observes,  many  people  who  are  familiar 
with  Epping  Forest  both  by  name  and  by 
sight,  hardly  know  of  the  existence  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  tract  of  woodland,  finer  than  anything 
in  Epping  Forest,  which  still  exists  towards  the 
eastern  end  of  the  tract  of  country  called 
Hainault  Forest,  great  part  of  which  is  now 
“  forest ”  only  in  name.  It  is  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  proposed  purchase  will  be 
effected,  for  it  would  be  lamentable  that  such  a 
piece  of  natural  forest  as  this  should  be 
reduced  to  building  land.  Sir  Robert  Hunter 
gives  the  history  of  Hainault  Forest,  once 
part  of  one  continuous  forest  of  which 
Epping  is  another  part ;  and  gives  a 
map  of  the  district,  which  by  the  way, 
is  without  a  scale.  To  the  same  number 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  contributes  an  article  on 
“  Old  Masters  and  Modern  Critics,”  an  enquiry 
into  the  value  of  certain  critical  writings  on 
art.  He  bestows  a  good  deal  of  attention  on 
Ruskin  and  Morelli,  about  the  former  of  whom 
he  says  some  things  which  have  already  been 
said  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere.  “  It  is 
difficult,"  he  says,  “to  reconcile  Ruskin's  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  school  once  known  as  pre- 
Raphaelite  with  the  extravagant  homage 
which  he  paid  to  Gainsborough  ;  or  to 
understand  why  he  deprecated,  in  the 
field  of  ordinary  landscape-painting,  topo¬ 
graphical  inaccuracies,  while  Turner,  whom 
he  extolled  to  the  skies,  so  frequently  com¬ 
mitted  them  with  an  easy  conscience.”  He 
might  have  put  it  more  strongly  than  that,  for 
Ruskin  actually  described  and  praised  Turner’s 
alterations  in  the  facts  of  a  landscape,  and 
invented  reasons  for  them,  which  were 
probably  never  present  to  the  mind  of  Turner. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Mr.  East- 
lake’s  article — wholesome  truth  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  his  position  is  quite  main¬ 
tainable,  that  “a  man  who  has  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  any  representation  of  nature — whether  it  be 
a  human  figure,  a  beast  or  a  tree — should  at 
least  be  able  to  draw  correctly  himself.”  Does 
it  follow  that  his  opinion  is  worth  nothing 
otherwise?  Hardly,  we  think.  A  man  may 
surely  be  able  to  see  that  the  representation  is 
not  an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  model, 
though  he  may  not  have  the  technical  power 
to  show  how  to  do  it  himself.  We  admit  that 
the  real  value  of  outside  criticism  is  more  in 
regard  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  art  in 
regard  to  technique  ;  but  bad  technique  may 
nevertheless  be  evident  to  those  who  cannot 
draw  themselves,  as  bad  verse  may  be  evident 
to  those  who  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetry. 

Macmillan  contains  a  thoughtful  article  by 
Mr.  William  Potts  under  the  title  “What  was 
the  Renaissance  ?  ”  We  have  not  space  here 
to  follow  out  the  writer’s  argument,  with  which 
in  general  we  are  quite  in  sympathy  ;  but  his 
conclusion  is  that  the  Renaissance  was  neither 
a  new  birth  in  Art  or  in  letters — that  the  new 
movement  in  Art  and  in  Literature  was  not 
the  essence  but  the  accompaniment  and  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  change  in  the  mental  attitude  of 
men,  which  might  be  described  as  consisting 
in  “the  untrammelling  of  the  human  mind 
from  its  bondage  to  the  authority  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  religious,  political,  and  social 
systems  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  ”  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  illustrate  by  the  analogy  of  the  change 
from  the  Mediaeval  mullioned  and  stained 
window  to  the  unobstructed  openings  of  the 
Renaissance  window.  The  Mediaeval  window, 
picturesque  in  itself,  shut  out  the  light  of  day 


and  the  aspect  of  Nature  ;  the  Renaissance  \ 
window  let  them  in.  The  parallel  is  an  apt 
and  suggestive  one. 

The  Century  has  an  article  on  “  The  New 
New-York”  by  Mr.  Randall  Blackshaw,  with 
illustrations,  some  in  colour,  by  Mr.  Jules 
Guerin.  The  article  describes,  of  course,  what 
is  being  done  or  projected  to  render  New  York 
a  finer  city  in  the  aesthetic  sense.  “  To-day,” 
says  the  writer,  "a  New  York  is  coming  to 
birth  which  bids  fair  to  vie,  if  not  in  historic 
interest,  at  least  in  magnificence  and  beauty, 
with  even  so  splendid  a  capital  as  that  of  ' 
France.”  This  will  hardly  be  done,  however, 
by  the  erection  of  such  monstrosities  as  the 
high  building  at  the  acute  angle  of  Broadway 
and  Twenty-third-street,  sarcastically  called 
“  the  flat-iron,”  which  forms  one  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  and  of  which  we  do  not  notice  any  . 
condemnation  in  the  text.  There  seems  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  great  amount  of 
sumptuous  building  is  contemplated  in  New 
York,  and  with  the  talent  of  American  architects 
much  of  this  will  certainly  be  of  a  high  class. 
Will  it  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  elevated  I 
railway?  Mr.  Blackshaw  observes,  and  we 
should  think  with  truth,  that  what  was*  given  1 
to  New  York  with  one  hand  in  the  making  1 
of  Central  Park,  some  forty  years  ago,  has 
been  taken  away  with  the  other  hand  by  1 
the  making  of  the  elevated  railway.  There 
seems  now  to  be  a  leaning  towards  subter¬ 
ranean  methods  of  rapid  transit,  which  will  I 
not  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  city.  In  the  1 
illustrations  of  existing  buildings  there  seems  \ 
to  be  rather  too  much  of  an  attempt  to  throw 
a  kind  of  picturesque  glamour  over  them  by  1 
representing  them  almost  cu  silhouette,  as  if 
seen  on  a  misty  day.  There  is  a  certain  1 
element  of  trick  in  this  ;  but  the  article  is  a  . 
very  interesting  one  nevertheless. 

In  Scribner  “  The  Field  of  Art  ”  section  deals  : 
with  “Artistic  Photography  Once  More,”  the  : 
“once  more”  rather  implying  that  one  has  had 
enough  of  the  subject.  The  article  consists  of 
only  a  brief  comment  on  two  photographs,  or 
rather  reproductions  of  photographs  by  Mr. 

J.  B.  Carrington,  consisting  of  subjects  showing  ; 
tree-stems  in  winter,  with  snow  on  the  ground.  ! 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  whose  initials  sign  the 
article,  instances  these  practically  almost  black  : 
and  white  subjects  as  examples  of  a  success  ; 
that  may  be  within  reach  of  the  photographer. 
They  are,  moreover,  in  their  nature  entirely 
still  and  quiescent,  and  in  that  respect  also 
suited  for  photography.  This  is  not  going 
very  far  in  support  of  “  artistic  photography,” 
but  the  results  in  this  case  are  not  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  An  article  by  Miss  Edith  Wharton  on 
“A  Midsummer  Week's  Dream”  in  Italy  is 
illustrated  by  some  charming  sketches  by  Mr. 
Peixotto — better  than  any  photographs. 

In  Harper  Professor  Duncan,  of  Washington 
College,  gives  a  popular  but  very  logically 
written  exposition,  under  the  title  of  “  Radio¬ 
activity,”  of  Becquerel’s  discovery  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  certain  substances,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  almost  theoretically  known 
substance  radium,  to  emit  rays  of  light  which 
will  penetrate  apparently  opaque  substances. 
The  successive  experiments  by  which  Becquerel 
arrived  at  his  results  are  very  clearly  described 
and  illustrated.  Mr.  Abbey's  illustrations  to 
“  The  Deserted  Village”  are  concluded  in  this 
number.  The  drawing  of  the  stern  of  the  ship 
by  which  the  emigrants  are  departing  is  a  very 
good  piece  of  work,  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
series.  The  figure  subjects  in  general  have 
hardly  seemed  to  us  to  rise  to  the  feeling  of  the 
poem. 

The  Coruhill  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  E. 
Kay  Robinson  on  “The  True  Ordering  of 
Gardens  ”  ;  not  (ostensibly)  an  essay  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  formal  or  informal 
garden,  but  mainly  on  the  way  of  making  the 
most  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  to  be  grown 
there.  We  do  not  quite  understand,  however, 
what  the  writer  is  driving  at  in  his  advice,  in 
emphatic  italics,  to  “make  no  flower-beds.” 

As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  flowers  are  to 
be  grown  in  a  quasi-natural  manner  out  of  the 
grass,  and  “  borders  ”  as  well  as  flower-beds 
are  tabooed.  The  only  good  reason  that  we 
find  given  for  this  is  that  in  winter  the  flower¬ 
bed  is  only  an  unsightly  expanse  of  brown 
earth  ;  which  is  true.  But  a  garden  is  after  all 
a  conventional  and  not  a  natural  creation,  and 
no  kind  of  design  can  well  be  got  out  of  it 
without  marshalling  the  flowers  in  some  order. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  M'Grath  on  “  Marconi’s  Ambition  ;  the 
linking  together  of  Greater  Britain,”  the  text 
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of  which  lies  in  the  following  quotation  from 
a  conversation  with  the  inventor  : — 

“  ‘  I  shall  not  be  satisfied,’  said  Mr.  Marconi  to  me 
at  St.  John’s,  *  until  I  can  signal  direct  to  New 
Zealand  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  send 
messages  to  India  across  the  intervening  land,  using 
my  station  at  Poldhu  for  the  transmitting  of  the 
aerograms  to  both  countries.’ 

Therefore  we  Britishers,  of  the  homeland  or  the 
I  colonies,  recalling  that  his  work  has  been  virtually 
I  all  done  under  the  British  mgis,  may  fairly  claim 
•I  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  “  a  shuttle  in  the 
ij  Empire’s  loom  that  weaves  us  main  to  main  ”  ;  and 
;  may  look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to 
»  the  day  when  it  will  link  together  every  section  of 
i  Greater  Britain.’’ 

I  The  writer,  who  is  evidently  well  up  in  his 
;  subject,  proceeds  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  history  of  Marconi’s  method  of  signalling, 
with  the  conviction  (which  we  fully  share)  that 
a  great  and  influential  future  is  before  it.  An 
article  under  the  title  “In  Terra  del  Fuegan 
Waters,”  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Barclay,  gives  some 
new  light  on  the  scenery  and  local  character¬ 
istics  of  an  out-of-the-way  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  the  Revue  Generate  M.  Primbault  con¬ 
cludes  his  very  complete  and  impartial  survey 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  subject  of 
aerial  navigation.  As  a  summary  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  hitherto  attained  it  is  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
prehensive  and  useful  essay,  in  which  those 
who  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  subject  in 
detail  may  find  the  main  facts  and  experiences 
given  in  a  concise  form.  The  writer’s  con¬ 
clusions  are  not  optimistic.  Some  progress  he 
admits  has  been  made,  and  some  partial 
successes  gained,  but  he  declines  to  believe 
that  aerial  navigation  will  ever  arrive  at 
at  such  a  development  as  to  materially  change 
the  conditions  of  life.  It  will  always,  he  con¬ 
siders,  be  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
sufficient  driving  power  without  adding  a 
weight  practically  impossible  to  lift,  except  by 
balloon  surfaces  which  will  offer  too  large  a 
I  surface  to  the  wind  to  have  any  chance  of 
contending  against  it  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  comes 
to  this — we  cannot  increase  driving  power 
without  a  disproportionate  increase  in  weight, 
and  we  cannot  increase  lifting  power  without 
a  disproportionate  increase  of  wind  pressure. 

The  Essex  Review,  which  seems  to  go  on  in 
a  spirited  manner  in  spite  of  having  finished 
up  the  churches  of  Essex,  has  an  interesting 
article  on  “  Vanishing  Essex  Villages,"  describ¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  some  villages  in  a  little- 
known  corner  of  the  county.  Fobbing  is  one 
of  these,  and  it  is  said  to  be  now  slowly  but 
surely  getting  engulfed  by  the  surrounding 
brickfields.  This  and  other  villages  are  in  fact 
too  near  London  to  escape  transformation  ;  and 
the  writer  suggests  that  as  there  are  societies 
for  preserving  ancient  monuments,  so  there 
should  be  societies  for  preserving  ancient 
villages.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done,  except  by 
buying  the  land  around  them  ?  And  that,  we 
fear,  is  not  “within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.”  A  suggestion  in  another  article,  as 
to  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  the  “  Green 
Man  "  Leytonstone  and  the  “  Woodhouse 
Inn'1  at  Wanstead,  is  interesting;  we  will 
only  mention  here  that  both  the  terms  arc 
shown  to  have  been  formerly  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  that  of  “  Salvage  Man  ”  or  “  Savage 
Man  ”  which  we  meet  with  in  Elizabethan 
drama  ;  men  dressed  in  hairy  skins  to  repre¬ 
sent  wild  men  of  the  woods  in  masques  and 
pageants. 

To  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  J.  Ellard 
Gore  furnishes  another  of  the  useful  articles  in 
which  he  gives  in  a  popular  form  the  outlines 
of  some  of  the  imain  questions  connected  with 
astronomy.  The  present  one  is  concerned 
with  Laplace  and  “The  Nebular  Hypothesis,” 
which  indeed,  after  a  century  of  conflicting 
argument,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  passing 
out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis  into  that  of 
accepted  cosmical  history.  Mr.  Beach  Chester’s 
article,  “  On  the  Highway  to  High  Savoy,”  is 
a  pleasantly  written  account  of  a  country  trip 
in  France,  and  of  the  monuments  and  memories 
connected  with  the  places  visited  or  passed. 


St.  Botolph  Churchyard,  Billingsgate.— 
On  July  23  was  opened  the  burial-ground  belonging 
to  the  church  and  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  which  the 
rector  of  the  recently  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary- 
at- Hill,  St.  George,  Botolph-lane,  and  St.  Botolph 
has  decided  to  utilise  for  open-air  services  and 
addresses.  The  church  of  St.  Botolph  was  not 
rebuilt  after  the  great  fire,  the  benefice  being  added 
to  that  of  St.  George.  The  church  of  the  latter 
parish  will  shortly  be  demolished,  in  pursuance  of  a 
scheme  framed  under  the  Union  of  Benefices  Acts. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURAL  IDEALS  : 

AN  AMERICAN  VIEW. 

We  have  just  received  the  Report  of  the 
1901  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  These  Reports,  like  those  of  the 
French  Architectural  Congresses,  are  issued  a 
very  long  time  after  date  ;  but  the  Presidential 
address  of  Mr.  Peabody,  who  was  President  of 
the  last  Convention,  has  lost  none  of  its  interest, 
as  it  deals  with  general  considerations  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  modern  architect,  and  not 
with  passing  or  local  subjects  ;  and  many  of 
our  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear  the  views 
on  this  subject  of  an  eminent  American  archi¬ 
tect.  The  following  is  the  address,  omitting 
only  the  opening  paragraph,  which  referred 
to  the  loss  of  the  President : — 

Our  profession  has  many  causes  for  con¬ 
gratulation  at  this  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  a  large  addition  to  our 
numbers  since  we  last  met.  None  of  us  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  eager  demands 
are  coming  from  all  parts  of  our  land  for  a 
high  standard  of  artistic  work,  and  that  the 
pecuniary  responsibilities  which  are  committed 
to  our  care  are  constantly  growing.  As  large 
fortunes  and  important  business  combinations 
increase  in  number,  an  ever  larger  proportion 
of  riches  will  continue  to  be  spent  on  the 
patronage  of  Art.  All  men  welcome  these 
expenditures  by  the  rich.  To  cur  profession 
they  offer  opportunities  never  before  presented 
in  this  country.  For  all  these  reasons  we 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  material 
prosperity. 

Therefore,  at  such  a  friendly  conference  as 
this,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that  we  should 
see  clearly  whither  these  favouring  gales  and 
currents  are  speeding  us,  and  make  sure  that 
our  gear  is  strong  and  our  compass  true.  A 
review  of  the  aspect  and  tendencies  of  our 
professional  life  is  opportune.  To  what  is  it 
leading  us  ?  What  opportunities  does  it  offer  ? 
How  shall  we  train  our  young  men  ?  How 
can  we  make  this  American  Institute  a  more 
serviceable  instrument?  In  short,  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  the  ideals  towards  which 
to-day  we  may  reasonably  aspire  as  architects 
in  active  practice. 

First  of  all,  we  note  a  vital  change  that  has 
made  much  progress  in  the  last  few  years. 
Once  an  architect  could  make  with  his  own 
hand  every  drawing  for  his  building,  and  give 
to  it  throughout  his  own  touch  and  feeling.  I 
fancy  there  is  no  one  of  us  with  a  true  artist’s 
soul  who  does  not  dream  of  this  as  the  ideal 
life  for  an  architect.  Nor  is  it  an  impossible 
life,  and  if  a  man  is  contented  to  do  small 
things  well,  and  can  find  clients  who  will  pay 
him  rightly  for  such  artistic  work,  I  commend 
this  life  as  a  happy  and  useful  one.  But  though 
such  a  serene  and  artistic  career  is  open  to  a 
few  rare  men,  it  is  not  offered  to  most  of  us  ; 
and  generally  where  a  man  is  faithful  to  this 
ideal  life  he  finds  himself  suddenly  the  steward 
of  a  larger  trust.  Buildings  of  importance 
will  not  await  one  man’s  time.  Modern  build¬ 
ing,  and  especially  American  building,  implies 
a  rapid  campaign.  Where  it  used  to  take  ten 
years  to  spend  a  million  dollars,  it  now  takes 
as  many  months,  or  the  financier  stands  aghast 
as  interest  runs  to  waste.  The  modern  building 
methods  and  the  passion  for  costly  structures 
are  the  exigencies  from  which  have  arisen  the 
need  of  large  office  forces.  As  in  business, 
trade  has  massed  itself  into  great  consolidation 
and  combinations,  so  commercialism  has 
brought  new  problems  to  our  art.  It  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  fact  that  in  democratic  America,  of  all 
places,  a  country  where  individual  exertion 
and  independent  action  is  the  mainspring  of 
public  life,  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  com¬ 
bination  has  so  largely  supplanted  in  our  art 
the  productions  of  the  individual.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  thing  to  deplore  that  an  architect’s 
office  should  resemble  a  department  store,  or 
should  be  open  to  the  derisive  charge  of  being 
a  plan  factory.  In  contrast,  the  life  of  the 
single-handed  artist  architect  may  well  be 
thought  attractive.  But  it  is  a  fair  question, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  to  the  community. 
The  same  men  are  going  to  do  the  work  in 
any  event.  In  the  one  case  they  are  nerved  to 
comparatively  ineffective  exertion  by  personal 
ambition  and  self-interest  ;  in  the  other,  they 
contribute  what  they  can  best  produce,  and 
where  they  are  weak  they  are  supported  by 
better  men.  It  is  an  old  story.  A  farmer  in 
the  oil  fields  may  refine  his  own  kerosene  and 
preserve  his  independence,  but  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  can  furnish  better  oil  at  a 
cheaper  price,  not  only  to  him  but  to  the 
peasant  in  Central  China. 


My  intention,  however,  is  not  to  argue  the 
question  nor  to  discuss  whether  by  these  new 
methods  imagination  and  poetry  are  stifled. 
Perhaps  we  have  had  enough  display  of  un¬ 
governed  imagination.  Perhaps  imagination 
that  is  valuable  will  make  itself  felt  under  any 
circumstances.  I  am  not  arguing.  I  only 
state  a  fact.  We  all  recognise  in  these  days 
that  a  man  cannot  be  effectively  both  architect 
and  builder  as  in  mediieval  days.  It  is  only 
going  one  step  farther  to  say  that  it  now  takes 
several  men  to  make  a  good  architect.  Thus 
the  large  co-operative  office  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  our  recent  professional  life, 
and  in  many  ways  it  is  not  an  unwelcome  one. 
Instead  of  individuals  striving  for  public  favour, 
clubs  cf  artists  are  now  engaged  in  this  pur¬ 
suit,  and  material  success  goes  to  those  whose 
mutual  confidence,  esprit  dc  corps ,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  are  most  highly  developed. 
It  is  not  a  bad  situation.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  through 
great  periods  in  the  history  of  our  art  in 
other  ages  and  other  climes.  We  go  to 
Florence  and  reverently  tread  her  narrow 
streets,  and  people  them  with  the  gay,  light¬ 
hearted  artist  folk  of  that  golden  period,  when 
genius  and  talent  so  abounded  that  he  was  a 
dull  architect  who  was  not  also  poet  and 
sculptor  and  painter  as  well.  That  community 
of  interests  among  the  artists  and  students, 
among  the  goldsmiths,  painters,  and  sculptors 
of  Florence,  when  Verrochio  or  Luini  worked 
under  Leonardo,  and  Rafaelle  with  Perugino 
— the  one  the  master  the  other  the  helper — 
was  it  not  somewhat  like  the  life  in  our  own 
ateliers  ?  Truly  it  seems  as  if  in  some  of  our 
great  cities,  where  the  workers  in  the  allied  arts 
have  joined  most  thoroughly  in  mutual  endea¬ 
vour,  this  ideal  artistic  life  is  well  simulated. 
Still  more  complete  was  the  union  of  master 
and  student  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
art  of  building  was  so  far  left  to  the  guilds  that 
the  names  of  the  leading  spirits  have  vanished 
into  oblivion,  though  their  work  still  speaks  to 
us  in  lofty  nave  and  peaceful  cloister  and 
towering  spire.  This  unselfish  oblivion  is  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  objections  of  the  artist  to  these  large 
offices.  But  his  fears  have  no  very  substantial 
foundation.  The  organisation  of  a  great  rail¬ 
road  does  not  stifle  individual  talent.  It  rather 
gives  real  genius  its  opportunity,  and  possibly 
it  is  well  that  mediocre  ability  should  not 
obtain  leadership.  In  humbler  place  it  can 
join  to  its  full  power  in  the  production  of  great 
works,  and  feel  and  say  “  Magna  pars  fui." 

Let  us  then  treat  the  large  office  as  a  fact, 
and  when  the  head  of  it  says  "  I,”  let  us  hope 
for  his  sake  that  he  intends  it  as  Admiral 
Dewey  might,  and  let  us  not  forget  the  man 
behind  the  guns  without  whom  the  guns  are 
powerless.  And  when  the  young  aspirant  for 
fame  in  a  large  office  talks  as  if  he  were  the 
nameless  ghost  whose  spirit  pervades  all  the 
successful  work  of  the  office,  let  us  remember 
how  long  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  vainly 
struggled  and  fought  before  Grant’s  master 
mind  turned  that  same  armed  machine  to 
victory.  Indeed,  Grant,  at  the  great  surrender 
at  Appomattox— a  leader  because  of  early 
discipline  in  the  small  things  of  the  Mexican 
War  ;  successful  because  of  his  innate  firmness 
and  his  judgment  of  men  and  things ;  in 
victory  a  generous,  knightly  soldier — may  well 
be  an  example  to  the  heads  of  our  large 
offices. 

The  next  change  that  I  note  in  our  pro¬ 
fessional  life  is  the  great  advance  in  archi¬ 
tectural  education.  Most  of  us  agree  that  the 
American  boys  that  crowd  our  offices,  alert, 
intelligent,  active  minded,  ambitious,  are  ad¬ 
mirable  material  from  which  to  make  arlists. 
They  are  fast  proving  themselves  to  be  such, 
and  are  making  names  for  themselves  in 
foreign  schools  and  at  home.  How  they  shall 
best  be  trained  is  a  vital  question.  How  shall 
these  young  men  who  serve  the  guns  now  and 
are  to  command  the  ships  later  get  the  most 
thorough  education  ?  I  suppose  that  question 
is  put  to  most  of  you  only  too  frequently. 

Clearly,  one  answer  is  that  they  can  pick  it 
up  in  these  large  offices.  If  the  apprentice 
system,  which  lasted  so  long  in  England,  had 
any  merit,  it  has  vastly  more  when  applied  to 
life  in  one  of  our  large  offices.  Surrounded  by 
able  workers,  the  young  man  leads,  in  a 
measure,  the  life  that  is  offered  by  the  French 
atelier,  where  the  most  potent  influence  is  that 
of  the  “anciens.”  But,  in  our  American  office, 
there  is  no  time  to  teach  the  history  of  art,  the 
theory  of  design,  and  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  imagination  and  representation.  Probably 
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we  all  agree  that  the  most  interesting  work 
which  the  profession  has  to  offer — its  highest 
refinement — is  centred  in  the  act  of  composi¬ 
tion,  of  gathering  and  combining  under  the 
influence  of  imagination,  or,  if  you  please,  of 
inspiration.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the 
country  that  now  and  to-day  business  comes 
to  those  who  are  masters  of  this  art.  An 
education  in  an  office  plainly  does  not  cultivate 
such  powers.  Nor  do  I  believe  with  those 
who  bow  to  that  vague  deity — pure  design, 
that  they  are  to  be  gained  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Nature  and  the  study  of  natural 
products.  The  art  of  architecture  is  necessarily 
conventional,  and  is  bound  up  with  the  history 
and  the  life  of  mankind,  and  the  egotist  who 
tries  to  play  his  hand  alone  makes  a  mistake. 
His  work  will  be  good  so  far  as  it  accords  with 
the  principles  that  civilisation  has  pronounced 
sound,  and  will  fail  when  his  self-appreciation 
prevails. 

These  powers  of  idealisation  and  of  creative 
composition  can  be  brought  to  life  and 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  no  other 
means  but  practice,  in  the  same  way  that  an 
athlete  increases  his  strength  ;  and  for  my 
part  I  believe  that  this  practice  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  obtained  in  a  school  of  architecture, 
just  as  lawyers  have  found  a  law  school  a 
fitter  place  for  training  than  a  lawyer’s  office. 
The  thirst  for  architecture  that  pervades  this 
country,  and  that  is  shown  in  crowded  archi¬ 
tectural  exhibitions  and  attempts  at  architectural 
building,  is  shown  quite  as  markedly  in  the 
multiplication  of  these  architectural  schools. 
There  are  more  of  them  than  there  are  archi¬ 
tects  fit  to  teach  them.  The  more  modest 
schools  find  a  field  for  their  endeavours  in 
serving  young  men  who  aim  at  being  draughts¬ 
men,  and  who  cannot  reach  the  better  organised 
institutions.  All  these  schools  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  tending  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
architecture  among  the  community  at  large, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  man  may 
well  study  architecture  without  expecting  to 
gain  a  living  by  it.  He  can  be  an  important 
influence  in  his  community  in  developing  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  to  which  our  country  is 
now  awakening. 

But,  as  architects,  we  can  take  a  really  live 
interest  only  in  the  best  organised  schools. 
Fortunately,  these  are  already  doing  work 
in  which  we  may  take  pride.  Indeed, 
I  confidently  look  forward  to  their  attracting 
students  at  an  early  day  from  other  lands,  as 
young  foreigners  now  come  to  us  to  study 
engineering.  The  chief  duty  that  the  American 
Institute  can  have  in  architectural  education 
must  always  be  to  foster  this  work  of  the 
highest  grade  and  to  make  the  best  better. 

Your  Committee  on  Education,  in  their 
valuable  Report  last  year,  made  many  sugges¬ 
tions  looking  to  this  end,  and  lately  the 
American  Architect  has  suggested  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  to  a  school  of  architecture 
snould  be  required  to  pass  a  tolerably  severe 
examination  in  drawing  from  the  round,  such 
as  is  required  for  admission  to  the  great 
Academies  of  Fine  Art.  This  would  in  some 
ways  place  the  beginners  where  graduates  are 
now.  This  is  an  admirable  suggestion.  It 
would  tend  to  increase,  in  primary  schools,  the 
teaching  of  drawing,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
means  of  delineation,  I  believe  to  be  nearly  as 
fit  a  subject  of  general  instruction  as  writing. 
But  though  much  is  to  be  gained  by  raising 
the  standard  of  admission,  it  is  the  standard  of 
graduation  that  finally  tests  the  school,  and  the 
need  now  is  for  high-class  post-graduate  work. 
Some  of  the  schools  foster  this  high-class  work. 
In  rare  instances  they  produce  work  to  vie 
with  that  done  in  France,  and  as  they  develop 
the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  that  is  the  chief  merit 
of  the  French  school,  it  becomes  less  and  less 
necessary  to  study  in  a  foreign  school.  We 
now  need  scholarships  for  post-graduate 
study  in  the  schools  themselves.  There 
are  scholarships  enough  to  support  students 
in  foreign  travel.  The  clever  boy  can  get 
abroad  if  he  proves  himself  worth  the  invest¬ 
ment  ;  and,  besides,  desirable  as  foreign  travel 
is,  it  becomes  less  and  less  necessary  as  books 
and  photographs  are  more  widely  available. 
Scholarships  that  would  support  boys  at  such 
study  not  only  benefit  the  recipient  and  enable 
him  to  study  without  visiting  foreign  lands, 
but  the  presence  of  such  a  class  of  workers  in 
a  school  give  it  a  power  and  influence  that  no 
amount  of  endowment  or  museums  or  teaching 
can  equal.  The  best  instructors  that  youth  can 
have  are  companions  further  advanced  on  a 
good  road.  Hence,  I  ardently  hope  that  such 
scholarships  may  be  founded  ;  and  it  is  certain 
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that  those  schools  of  architecture  among  us 
will  quickly  be  distinguished  as  the  real  archi¬ 
tectural  universities  which  depend,  not  on  the 
funds  or  buildings  or  number  of  students,  but 
on  their  advanced  graduate  instruction  and  on 
a  body  of  strong  students  banded  together 
with  esprit  de  corps. 

Possibly  the  foundation  of  a  prize,  open  to 
competition  between  these  graduate  schools, 
would  do  something  to  foster  this  very  desir¬ 
able  advanced  education.  The  American 
Institute  is  now  about  to  enter  into  relations 
with  these  different  schools  by  accepting  their 
diplomas  as  a  standard  of  admission.  It  might 
very  properly  take  the  charge  of  such  a  grand 
prize. 

There  is  yet  another  means  of  education 
which  prevails  with  us  and  which  deserves  our 
hearty  encouragement.  I  mean  the  draughts¬ 
men's  clubs  which  join,  with  good  fellowship, 
all  aids  to  study.  The  Architectural  Club  in 
Boston  maintains  many  classes,  and  is  the 
instrument  of  great  good  in  our  city.  I  think 
the  fact  that  these  young  men  govern  them¬ 
selves  and  direct  their  own  work  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  club  continues  and  prospers. 
Such  organisations  generally  do  prosper  while 
those  in  command  are  interested.  To  insure 
perpetuity  it  is  necessary  for  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  to  know  when  their  turn  is  over,  and  to 
yield  willingly  to  the  next  generation  as  they 
themselves  proceed  to  the  work  of  older  men. 
Through  all  my  professional  life  I  have 
watched  with  interest  the  relations  of  the 
Architectural  Association  in  London  with  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  have 
hoped  for  something  of  the  sort  in  America. 
When  a  member  of  the  Architectural  Association 
comes  into  the  active  practice  of  his  profession, 
he  surrenders  control  in  the  Association’s  affairs 
to  his  juniors,  and  takes  his  part  in  the  quite 
different  work  organised  by  his  seniors  of  the 
British  Institute.  I  have  hoped  that  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  League  of  America  is  to  take  that 
relation  to  our  older  body.  At  times  it  has 
assumed  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  us,  but  I 
fancy  that  attitude,  together  with  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  any  passing  cult,  is  but  temporary,  for 
fads  and  special  cults  pass  away,  and  only  basic 
principles  remain,  and  surely  we  represent 
nothing  worthy  of  opposition.  If  the  ener¬ 
getic  in  our  profession  will  take  hold  and 
administer  affairs  better  than  we  have  been 
able  to,  we  shall  ask  nothing  better. 

I  suggest  referring  to  a  committee  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  an  alliance  cannot  be  made, 
either  with  the  Architectural  League  of 
America,  or  an  association  like  it,  which  might 
become  the  instrument  of  the  draughtsmen 
and  younger  architects.  I  would  make  it  the 
centre  for  classes  and  club  life,  from  which  the 
older  members,  as  they  recognise  that  their 
turn  is  passed,  would  naturally  graduate  to  the 
Institute.  To  their  hands,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  we  should  gladly  bequeath  the 
American  Institute.  If  to-day  our  youths  are 
apt  to  think  that  in  this  or  that  case  the  duties 
of  the  Institute  have  not  been  properly  per¬ 
formed,  it  will  be  their  turn  then,  and  I  trust 
that  they  will  do  far  better  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  who  had  no  architectural  leagues  in 
which  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  work. 

If  our  young  men  get  their  highest  training 
in  the  schools,  and  if  club  life  and  voluntary 
classes  are  left  to  our  youngsters  to  govern  in 
their  own  way,  with  the  active  help  and 
sympathy  of  their  elders,  what  partly-performed 
duties  or  what  opportunities  lie  before  us 
which  may  justify  the  existence  of  this  Institute 
and  the  labours  of  its  members  ? 

We  can  only  measure  the  amount  of  good 
the  Institute  has" done  by  its  output.  Many  a 
man  who  cares  little  for  it,  benefits  because 
others  have  cared.  Many  a  man,  outside  of  our 
numbers,  is  more  respected  in  his  community 
and  has  a  more  certain  livelihood  because  the 
Institute  has  proved  itself  a  reasonable  public 
body.  Certainly,  through  its  influence,  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  competitions  have  been 
greatly  mitigated.  But  all  these  are  small  and 
selfish  ends.  The  real  value  of  the  Institute 
lies  in  its  opportunities,  in  its  openings  for  use¬ 
ful  work,  and  mutual  high  endeavour.  Thanks 
to  the  wisdom  of  its  founders,  I  think  it  has 
been  a  potent  means  of  good.  Thanks  to  them, 
it  has  none  of  the  features  of  a  selfish  trade 
union.  In  a  trade  union  a  man’s  powers  and 
skill  are  handicapped  for  the  general  good,  but 
with  us  a  member  has  entered  into  no  engage¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  except  that  he  will  honourably 
practice  his  profession.  Our  compact  is  rather 
that  of  the  ancient  guilds  into  which  no  one  could 
enter  who  was  not  a  master  workman.  We 
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seek  to  make  membership  a  sign  of  established 
character.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  anybody  to  be  an  Associate  who  has 
not  thus  established  a  name  for  honourable 
professional  conduct,  and  for  no  one  to  be  a 
Fellow  who  has  not  done  really  distinguished 
work.  With  the  coming  year,  entrance  to  the 
Institute  will  be  possible  only  through 
examination  arranged  by  the  Institute,  or  on 
presentation  of  a  degree  from  an  accredited 
school  of  architecture.  I  believe  that  the  new 
tests  will  cause  large  additions  to  our  numbers, 
because  Associate  membership,  henceforth,  is 
to  mean  that  a  definite  and  valuable  standard 
of  skill  has  been  reached,  and  that  from  among 
this  membership  their  comrades  are  to  choose 
by  honourable  election  the  Fellows  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  To  many 
young  men  these  will,  I  doubt  not,  seem 
valuable  inducements. 

In  its  various  chapters,  the  Institute  has 
been  and  may  be  a  power  for  good  in 
scattered  localities.  Laying  out  cities, 
broadening  avenues,  arranging  vistas,  improv¬ 
ing  tenement  districts,  encouraging  public  art 
leagues  and  commissions — all  are  subjects 
which  more  and  more  engage  the  attention  of 
our  local  Chapters,  and  in  which  they  may 
readily  prove  themselves  useful  to  their 
several  communities,  and  now  that  American 
ambition  turns  towards  the  embellishment 
and  beautifying  of  cities  on  grand  lines,  the 
Chapters  can  guide  public  taste  and  awaken 
public  interest  to  schemes  of  artistic  local 
improvement. 

But,  better  than  all  this,  a  man  through  the 
Institute  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
work  and  character  in  the  country  at  large.- 
During  this  year  we  have  had  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  this  sort.  We  lent  efficient  aid  to 
prevent  unstudied  and  undesirable  alterations 
in  the  White  House  which  would  have  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  character  of  that  public 
monument.  That  was  an  unselfish  and  useful 
undertaking.  Your  members  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  called  upon  by  Secretary  Gage  to  serve 
as  jurors  for  competition  under  the  Tarsney 
Act,  and  have  rendered  willing  service.  Your 
officers  have  had  consultations  with  several  of 
the  Government  Departments  relative  to  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  and  I  think  the  immense 
improvement  of  Government  architecture 
under  the  Tarsney  Act  may  fairly  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  earlier  action  by  the  Institute.  Our 
chapters  protested  against  permission  being 
given  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  to  cross  the 
Mall  in  Washington.  It  seemed  as  if  this 
protest  were  vain,  as  those  who  were  most 
influential  had  given  this  up  as  a  lost  cause, 
but  the  Commission  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  laying  out  of  the  City  of  Washington 
have  not  held  this  cause  to  be  lost,  and  our 
action  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  useful.  We 
vigorously  urged  the  appointment  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  plan  of  the  City  of  Washington, 
and  our  anticipations  as  to  the  results  of  its 
labours  are  great.  When  our  committee  was 
urging  the  formation  of  the  Commission  before 
the  Senate  Committee,  we  were  told  that  they 
had  to  grant  it,  as  no  man  urging  it  was  asking 
anything  for  himself.  In  such  disinterested 
public  service  we  are  able  to  render  good 
service  to  the  State,  and  thus  perform  the 
highest  duty  that  can  come  to  us. 

Perhaps  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  this  year  we  might  set  before  ourselves 
the  task  of  urging  the  Government  to  appoint 
a  permanent  Art  Commission.  I  commend 
this  to  you  as  an  action  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  special  committee. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  give  one  moment 
more  to  consider  what  effect  this  life  of  study 
and  of  active  contact  with  a  busy  world  has  on 
the  individual,  for  that  is  what  finally  interests 
us.  An  architect  receives  his  trainiug  at  col¬ 
lege  or  in  an  office.  He  lives  a  busy  life  in  the 
American  business  world.  What  does  such  a 
life  bring  to  him,  or  what  influence  should  it 
have  on  him  ?  His  occupations  deal  with  art 
in  its  most  conventional  form ;  with  hue  and 
group,  and  texture  and  colour  ;  with  the 
history  of  art,  and  with  drawing  ;  and  all  the 
while  he  is  rigidly  bound  to  scientific  con¬ 
struction,  to  business  methods,  and  to  com¬ 
mercial  honour.  There  can  be  no  great  place 
among  us  for  even  an  honest  builder  unless  he 
is  moved  by  artistic  impulses,  and  can  turn 
his  building  into  architecture.  There  should 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  no  chance  for 
any  position,  among  architects,  for  the  man 
who  shields  improper  professional  conduct 
under  the  excuse  of  artistic  temperament.  He 
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is  not  only  a  thief,  but  a  weak  and  feeble  one, 
without  even  the  courage  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names.  The  world  sometimes 
excuses  that  attitude  in  shiftless  men  of  genius, 
who  are  responsible  for  their  conduct  to 
nobody  but  themselves  ;  but  an  architect  is 
trusted  with  the  property  of  others,  and  owes 
a  strict  account  like  other  business  men.  In 
return,  it  is  his  happy  fortune  to  direct  the  use 
of  the  money  of  others  towards  the  higher 
products  of  man's  imagination  and  skill.  The 
world  of  poetry  and  romance  lies  behind  all 
human  occupations,  but  with  us  artists  it  is 
especially  near  the  surface  of  our  daily  work. 
It  is  our  chief  function  ito  cherish  and  increase 
theloveof  thebeautiful  in  the  dailylife  surround¬ 
ing  us.  While  doing  this,  business  and  routine 
often  seem  to  repress  the  artistic  impulses  we 
most  cherish.  But  it  is  doubtless  our  great 
blessing,  that  as  we  grope  upwards  towards 
the  higher  life  of  poetry  and  imagination,  our 
feet  must  remain  of  necessity  firm  set  on  the 
bed  rock  of  common  sense  and  business  in¬ 
tegrity.  Flowers  blossom  more  freely  when 
the  plants  are  nipped  back.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Robert  Stevenson  might  never  have  pro¬ 
duced  as  they  did  but  for  pressure.  Fortunate 
indeed  are  we  that  our  daily  work  constantly 
awakens  and  draws  from  our  imagination,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  recalls  us  from  dreamp 
dilettantism  to  hard  work  and  active  life  and 
plain,  honest,  straightforwprd  dealing.  Our 
art  makes  the  life  of  our  community  com¬ 
fortable,  beautiful,  and  stately.  It  keeps  us 
in  touch  with  higher  things  while  holding  us 


to  earth.  It  forms  good  citizens.  It  trains 
useful  men.  We  may  envy  no  man’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  life.  Let  us  all  be  glad  that  we  are 
architects  !  Let  us  all  exult  in  the  position 
that  our  art  holds  in  our  country  to-day. 

Sometimes  at  the  seaside  come  days  of  ugly 
weather.  The  ocean  is  leaden  and  oily.  The 
distant  shores  show  hard  and  gray,  or  the  fog 
sets  in  and  all  is  enveloped  in  gloom,  From 
far  and  near  the  coasters,  heavy  laden  anu 
storm  beaten,  crowd  into  the  gloomy  port. 
Then  comes  a  morning  when  the  fresh  north¬ 
west  wind  sweeps  clean  the  sea  and  sky.  The 
dark  clouds  vanish  and  leave  a  world  in  its 
true  colours,  bright  and  clean  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  and  down  the  shore  in  a  long  pro¬ 
cession  go  the  white-winged  vessels  speeding 
on  their  several  errands  to  the  ends  of  the  sea 

Sometimes  troublesome  clients  and  difficult 
contractors  envelope  our  professional  life  in 
gloomy  weather,  and  the  worries  and  anxieties 
of  business  befog  our  mental  vision.  1  hen, 
haply,  comes  a  time  like  this  of  meeting 
together,  when  it  is  given  to  us  to  see  things  in 
their  true  proportions  and  in  a  favouring  hght. 
The  fogs  lift  and  with  the  clearing  weather  the 
fractious  clients  and  the  office  cares  vanish  into 
thin  air.  With  cheerful  courage  our  barques 
make  for  the  open  main  ;  2reuat.ushf'P.s  wiffi 
flaunting  colours,  solid  coasters  built  for  heavy 
work,  the  large  and  the  small,  with  divers 
cargoes  and  bound  to  many  a  port,  but  sailing 
this  morning  in  happy  company,  I their  canvas 
swelling  to  the  breezes  of  hope  and  enthusiasm 
I  and  confidence. 


SAM  MARCO,  BRESCIA. 

This  drawing  shows  the  apse  of  the  tiny 
Church  of  San  Marco  at  Brescia,  in  the  style 
so  characteristic  of  northern  Italy,  the  building 
being  of  stone,  and  the  ornamental  cornices 
and  mouldings  in  red  brick  with  pantile  roof 
as  a  capping.  W.  Curtis  Green. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Premises  for  Chelsea,  Brompton, 
and  Belgrave  Dispensary. — At  their  last 
meeting  the  committee  of  the  Chelsea, 
Brompton,  and  Belgrave  Dispensary  adopted 
the  plans  submitted  in  a  limited  competition 
by  Messrs.  Sheppard  &  Burkinshaw,  of  21, 
John-street,  Adelphi,  for  new  premises,  and 
instructed  the  architects  to  proceed  forthwith. 

Harrogate  and  Knaresborough  Joint 
Isolation  Hospital.— The  assessor  has 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Geo.  Hurst 
Stanger,  C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Messrs.  Stanger 
&  Stanger,  Wolverhampton  ;  the  second  pre¬ 
mium  being  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Stewart  Inglis, 
of  52,  Savernake-road,  Hampstead.  Forty-one 
designs  were  sent  in. 

The  Housing  Question,  Eccles.  —  The 
Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Eccles 
have  resolved  to  invite  competitive  plans  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  insanitary  area  of  Eccles, 
which  comprises  over  20,000  square  yards  in 
the  town,  and  which  is  bounded  by  the  main 
thoroughfare  leading  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool  and  from  Eccles  to  Barton.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  to  be  made  on  the  site  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  at  least  170  persons  who  may  be 
displaced  by  the  carrying  out  of  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act.  The  rentals  of 
the  houses  which  are  to  be  erected  are  not  to 
be  less  than  6s.  per  week,  nor  more  than  8s. 
Sufficient  land  is  to  be  retained  in  front  of  the 
area  for  the  erection  of  business  premises. 
Premiums  are  offered  to  architects  of  5°^i  3°^-i 
and  15/.  for  the  plans  respectively  placed  first, 
second,  and  third  in  order  of  merit. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  WOODEN 
STRUCTURES. 


On  May  15  last  the  case  stated  between  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  of  the  City 
of  Westminster  and  certain  of  the  District 
Surveyors,  upon  the  questions  relating  to  the 
position  of  District  Surveyors  and  builders 
with  regard  to  the  erection  of  wooden  stands 
and  other  structures  under  Section  84  of  the 
London  Building  Act  (the  licensing  of  which 
was  transferred  from  the  London  County 
Council  to  the  newly  constituted  boroughs 
under  the  London  GovernmentiAct,  1899),  was 
heard  and  decided  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court.  The  following  is 
the  final  order  of  the  Court  on  the  subject 


“  Upon  reading  the  questions  submitted  for  the 
cision  of  this  Court,  under  Section  29  of  the 
mdon  Government  Act,  1899,  m  the  form  of  a 
ecial  case  agreed  on  between  the  parties  and 
ion  hearing  Mr.  Manisty.of  counsel  for  the  Mayor, 
dermen  and  Councillors  of  the  City  of  West- 
inster  and  Mr.  Macmorran,  of  counsel  for  1  homas 
enrv  Watson,  William  Alfred  Large,  Robert  Kerr, 
iward  Dru.  Drury.  Charles  Foster  Hayward, 
fred  Williams  and  William  Hewson  Lees,  District 
irveyors,  acting  under  the  Loudon  Buildmg  Acts, 
thin  the  said  City,  this  Court  doth  decide  the 
id  questions  as  follows  videlicet 

1  The  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  District 
irveyors  with  respect  to  the  supervision  or  inspec- 
,n  of  wooden  structures,  falling  under  Section  84 

the  London  Building  Act,  have  not  been  trans- 
rred  to  the  City  Council  and  its  officers,  but  the 
istrict  Surveyors  have  no  powers,  duties  or  liabilities 
Ider  the  licences  granted  by  the  City  Council. 

2  Wooden  structures  falling  within  the  said 
ction  84  are  works  of  which  the  District  Surveyor 
ould  have  notice  under  Section  145  of  the  said 
;t  in  a  proper  case. 

•3  The  right  to  receive  the  fees  for  such  super- 
sion  and  inspection,  specified  in  paragraph  15  of 
e  said  special  case,  has  not  lapsed,  nor  has  it  been 


mprovements,  PRINCE’S  theatre,  Bristol.- 
3  building  has  just  been  reconstructed  from 
us  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  Matcham  Four 
ues  of  more  than  life  size  surmount  the  frontage. 
’  design  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Arrowsmith,  of  London 
-v  represent  Tragedy.  Comedy,  Music  and 
ucing  A  glass  shelter  is  prov.ded  outside  the 
"f  entrance!  The  contractor  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven, 
Bristol.  The  heating  is  carried  out  by  Messrs, 
nner,  Board,  &  Co.,  heating  engineers,  Bristol. 
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the  builder. 


3llu0tratlon0. 

WINDOW  NICHE  FROM  THE 
CERTOSA,  PAVIA. 

DHE  illustration  of  the  detail  of  a  portion 
of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  should  more 
correctly  be  called  a  window-niche 
than  a  window  ;  it  represents  one  of  the  two 
square  niches,  backed  by  panelling,  which 
repeat  and  carry  on  the  design  of  the  windows 
of  the  entrance  facade. 

The  illustration  is  reduced  from  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Paterson,  of  Glasgow,  one  of  a 
set  which  gained  him  the  Owen  Jones  Scholar¬ 
ship  two  years  ago. 


STAIRCASE,  HARDWICKE  GRANGE. 

This  staircase  is  a  portion  of  the  internal 
alterations  and  decorative  work  now  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  Ridsdale  Tate,  of  London. 
It  is  constructed  of  walnut,  with  a  richly-carved 
balustrade,  and  the  panels  of  the  wall-framing 
are  of  pollard  oak  cut  from  an  old  tree  “  felled  ” 
on  the  estate. 

The  arcade  on  the  landing  and  the  great 
arch  spanning  the  corridor  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  are  also  of  walnut  ;  the  pilasters,  dado 
framing,  and  frieze  and  cornice  in  the  corridor 
are  of  oak,  pollard  oak  being  used  for  the 
panels. 

A  bronze  group  surmounts  the  newel. 
Richly  ornamented  modelled  ceilings  of 
Jacobean  style  in  fibrous  plaster  have  been 
placed  over  the  staircase  and  corridor,  and  the 
electric  lighting  is  arranged  in  a  gallery  form¬ 
ing  the  cornice  around  the  walls  of  the  stair¬ 
case  and  along  the  top  of  the  cornice  in  the 
corridor.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  corridor 
is  the  entrance  to  the  dining-room,  designed  in 
harmony  with  the  staircase  and  hall,  which  is 
reached  through  an  angular  porch  near  the 
foot  of  the  staircase. 

The  contractors  for  the  various  works  are  • — 
Messrs.  H.  Willcock  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton 
(builders  work,  joinery,  and  wood-carvine)  • 
Messrs.  Walter  Smith  and  R.  G.  Wheaton’ 
Fulham,  S.W.  (modelled  plaster  work)  ;  the 
Carlisle  Fireproofing  Co.,  Carlisle  (fireproof 
floors)  ;  and  Messrs.  Drake  &  Gorham,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  (electric  lighting).  Mr.  T. 
Geldart  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  works. 


[Aug.  9,  1902. 


churches  where  stained  glass  remains  in  any 
quantity,  examples  of  crowns  will  be  found. 
I  hose  here  given  will  serve  to  illustrate  their 
great  variety  of  form  and  design. 


Boofca. 


HOUSES  AT  WINDERMERE  AND 
COBHAM. 

The  two  illustrations  which  show  the  exterior 
of  a  house  at  Windermere,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Hall  in  a  house  at  Cobham,  are  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  architect,  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott 
1900  WCre  exhibited  in  the  R°yaI  Academy  [of 

SOME  MEDIAEVAL  CROWNS. 

In  addition  to  the  article  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  crown,  given  on  another  page 
some  examples  are  here  given  of  types  of 
crowns,  chiefly  from  painted  glass.  The  three 
examples  from  the  Priory  Church  of  Great 
Malvern  are  from  the  large  window  at  the 
north  end  of  the  transept,  and  represent 
Henry  VII.,  his  queen,  Elizabeth,  and  their 
son,  Prince  Arthur.  In  the  chancel  of  Iron 
Acton  Church,  Gloucestershire,  is  some  good 
glass,  including  a  circular  medallion  with  a 
King  s  head,  and  an  example  of  a  triple  crown 
fr°“  '™at  ls  considered  as  a  representation 
of  St.  Gregory  In  the  little  church  of 
Melcombe  Bingham,  Dorset,  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  glass  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Abbey  Church  of  Milton 
Abbas  not  far  distant.  In  the  Abbey 
Church  itself  are  two  curious  frescoes  at 
the  back  of  the  stalls,  representing  the 
founder,  king  Athelstan,  and  his  Queen,  but  of 
thirteenth  century  date.  In  the  south  window 
of  the  chancel  at  Trull,  Somerset,  are  three 
figures,  St  Margaret,  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
George  ;  the  first-named  wears  a  crown  of 
fleur-de-lys.  At  Deerhurst,  Gloucestershire,  is 
‘?Pre  °fAt-  Catherine,  in  painted 
glass.  The  three  other  examples  given  are  • 

1.  From  the  Coningsby  Hospital  in  Hereford 
a  ate  quarry  with  a  coronet  and  plume  of 
feathers)  2.  Two  shields  in  stone  from  the 
bay  window  on  the  west  front  of  Brympton 
House,  near  Yeovil.  3.  A  late  example  of 
a  rose  and  crown  from  a  wooden  pulpit  in 
Pitney  Church,  Somerset.  In  almost  all 


Companion  to  English  Histoiy  ( Middle  Ages). 
Edited  by  Francis  Pierrepont  Barnard 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1902. 

■NY  book  issued  in  furtherance  of  the 
movement  known  as  “  University 
Extension  ”  is  opened  with  some  of 
that  suspicion  which,  rightly  or  wrongly 
clings  to  the  movement  itself.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  book  before  us  any  such 
suspicion  would  be  unjust,  for,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  subjects  are  treated  as 
adequately  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  chapter  ;  and  if  the  manner  suffers 
inevitably  from  condensation  there  is  little 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  matter  on  the  score 


7  4VUU  mc  matier  on  tne  score 

of  superficiality.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is 
to  throw  light  upon  certain  chosen  aspects 
of  mediaeval  life  and  activity  which  are 
continually  cropping  up  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  historical  reading,  but  which  are  barely 
touched  upon  in  the  common  text-books.  On 
the  whole,  the  selection  of  subjects  seems  to  be 
a  judicious  one.  There  are  three  chapters 
deahng  with  architecture,  under  the  headings, 
Ecclesiastical,”  “Domestic,”  and  “Military  ” 
and  one  with  art  generally.  The  kindred 
subjects  of  heraldry  and  costume  have  a  section 
apiece,  the  remainder  of  the  book  being  taken 
up  with  monasticism,  town  and  country  life, 
commerce,  shipping,  and  education.  We  do 
not  understand  on  what  principle  the  Editor 
has  excluded  music  and  poetry,  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civic  and  religious  ceremonial,  a 
typical  and  peculiar  growth  of  the  period  to  be 
illustrated. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  opening  Section, 
viz.,  that  on  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Galton,  should  be  also  the  worst,  both 
in  matter  and  form.  It  is  amateurish,  jejune, 
and  verbose.  The  mere  reading  up  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  does  not  confer  philosophic  grasp  ;  but 
surely  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Prior’s 
“  Gothic  Art  ”  or  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s  “  Essay  ” 
(neither  of  which  is  given  in  the  list  of  books 
recommended)  might  have  corrected  the 
shallow  view  which  conceives  of  Gothic  art  as 
a  matter  of  cusps  and  ball-flowers,  and  leaves 
its  owner  fumbling  feebly,  overwhelmed  with 
trivial  details. 

The  quality  of  the  information  offered  to 
‘  extensiomsts  ”  may  be  tested  by  the  following 
samples : —  & 

“Roman  architecture,  also  made  wanton  bv 
the  Orientals,  produced  that  Byzantine  style  of 
which  St.  Mark’s  Church  at  Venice  is  the  most 
notorious  example  in  Western  Europe  ”  (p.  2). 

“  Norman  roofs  are  semicircular,  either  of 
stem  vaulting  or  of  wood,  or  of  flat  wood" 

(p.  8). 

“  In  the  Western  Counties  the  carving  of  the 
bench-ends  was  on  the  solid,  while  in  East 
Anglia  and  the  Midlands  the  construction  was 
of  a  higher  class,  in  which  the  rails,  panels, 
&c->  were  inserted,  the  buttresses  alone  being 
on  the  solid  ”  (p.  17). 

“  This  graceful  [fan]  vaulting  helps  to  relieve 
the  flatness  of  Perpendicular  roofs  and  arches" 
(p.  14). 

Mis-statements  of  fact  occur,  'as  : — 

“  Sometimes  the  rood  hung  from  a  beam 
which  was  placed  across  the  chancel  arch  ’’ 
(P-  7). 

“  The  walls  [of  English  churches]  were 
frescoed  (p.  20). 

“The  Easter  sepulchres  .  .  .  were  all 
destroyed  ”  (p.  22). 

Mr.  Gotch’s  capacity  for  dealing  with 
Domestic  Architecture  ”  in  an  interesting 
manner  is  well  known  ;  but  he  has  given  only 
s!de  h*s  subject,  leaving  the  impression 
that  the  castle  and  manor-house  represent  the 
whole  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
period  ;  for  not  a  word  does  he  say  of  the 
town  house*,  surely  not  the  least  important 
part  of  mediaeval  building,  though  hitherto 
somewhat  neglected  by  English  archeologists. 

It  might  not  be  easy  to  find  a  consecutive 
series  of  street-houses  dating  from  the  Early- 
Medieval  period,  but  there  is  abundant  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  the  highest  interest  and 


value,  beginning  with  the  London  Assizes  of 
1189  and  1212— the  precursors  of  the  London 
Building  Acts — to  which  no  allusion  is  made 
either  by  Mr.  Gotch  or  by  Miss  Toulmin  Smith 
in  the  chapter  on  “Town  Life.” 

The  only  defect  of  Mr.  Hartshorne’s  section 
on  “Costume”  is  that  it  contains  so  much 
information  given  in  so  condensed  a  manner, 
and  requiring  such  constant  reference  to  the 
plates,  as  to  make  it  useful  for  reference  rather 
than  reading. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  few  examples  of 
questionable  taste  in  medireval  art  occur  in  the 
fashions  of  female  dress,  then,  as  now,  lacis 
moult  estreitement,  and  extravagantly  outre  in 
its  headgear.  Certainly  the  horned  and  steepled 
head-dresses  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  less 
trivial  than  are  the  “  confections  ”  of  to-day  or 
yesterday,  but  they  illustrate  the  same  tendency 
which  makes  a  woman  willing  to  appear 
grotesque  rather  than  inconspicuous.  At  the 
same  time,  the  simpler  forms  of  head  covering 
were  quaint  and  pretty,  c.g.,  the  charming 
butterfly  cap  with  its  white  wings,  resembling 
that  now  worn  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 


The  section  on  “  Heraldry,”  by  the  Editor,  is 
a  masterly  summary  of  a  fascinating  subject, 
and  one  which,  for  clearness  and  grasp,  we 
have  not  seen  equalled.  Of  exceptional  interest 
is  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  “  ordinaries,” 
those  simple  geometrical  charges  formed,  for 
the  most  part,  by  divisions  of  the  shield,  the 
prevalence  of  which  in  early  armory  cannot 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  cross)  be  accounted 
for  by  symbolic  meaning,  or  specially  decora¬ 
tive  quality.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  they  were 
not  mere  arbitrary  arrangements  of  abstract 
lines,  but  had  their  origin  in  the  structural  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  large  pre-armorial  shield. 
This  was  formed  of  oaken  boards,  sometimes 
leather  covered,  and  strengthened  by  iron 
clamps,  studs,  rims,  and  bosses.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  “  decorated  construction.”  The  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  adjacent  boards  in  contrasting 
colours  produced  the  divisions  known  as  fess, 
bend,  and  pale ,  according  as  the  shield  was 
built  up  of  horizontal,  diagonal,  or  vertical 
boards  ;  simple  charges  as  chcvroucls,  frettv 
&c.,  being  formed  by  the  metal  stiffening 
strips.  Such  a  charge  as  a  bordurc  bezanty 
easily  explains  itself  as  a  metal  rim  attached 
with  large  gilt-headed  nails.  The  narrowness 
of  the  charges  in  early  armory  is  confirmatory 
of  the  hypothesis  of  their  origin. 

As  the  adoption  of  the  closed  helm  gave 
birth  to  heraldry  by  necessitating  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  conspicuous  badges  whereby  leaders 
might  be  recognised  in  the  dust  and  confusion 
of  battle,  so  the  disuse  of  the  shield  in  warfare, 
circa  1500,  brought  about  its  decay.  Before 
that  date  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  service 
shield  had  been  dictated  by  utilitarian  con¬ 
siderations  alone,  and  the  charge  had  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  current  form.  But  as  the  shield 
fell  out  of  practical  use  artists  began  to  play 
tricks  with  its  contour,  which  soon  became 
purely  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  was  even 
drawn  to  fit  the  charges.  The  wholesome 
restraint  of  outline  being  removed,  the 
draughtsman  lost  the  fine  conventionalising 
power  which  this  had  conferred  upon  him,  and 
sank  into  feebleness.  Consequently,  as  the 
scutcheon  becomes  more  and  more  unreal  and 
conventional,  so  the  animals  and  other  charges 
grow  more  and  more  naturalistic  and  meaning¬ 
less  :  debasement  of  the  bearings  advances 
pari  passu  with  debasement  of  the  shield.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  minor  forms  of  art,  utility 
was  the  salt  which  preserved  heraldry  from 
corruption  :  so  long  as  it  was  in  touch  with 
actuality  it  remained  on  a  high  artistic  level  ; 
once  it  became  purely  decorative  its  degrada¬ 
tion  was  assured. 


•  Rather  thinly  treated  in  his  "  Early  Renaissance," 


Abydos.  Part  I.  1902.  By  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie.  (Twenty-second  Memoir  of  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Fund).  London  ; 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co. ;  1902. 

This  is  the  first  portion  of  the  publications  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  which  deals  with 
the  discoveries  at  Abydos.  According  to  the 
Introduction,  it  covers  all  that  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Temenos  at  Osiris  and  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  but  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  kept  back 
for  publication  next  year.  This  latter  portion 
of  the  work,  not  included,  will  deal  with  the 
results  of  the  excavations  at  some  large  tombs 
about  a  mile  south  of  Abydos. 

Of  the  illustrations,  a  large  portion  represent 
flint  implements  of  various  kinds,  inscriptions, 
&c.,  and  a  large  portion  also  represent  stone 
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HOUSE  AT  WINDERMERE:  ENTRANCE  FRONT.— Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott,  Architect. 
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vases.  These  are  mostly  shown  in  brown  sil¬ 
houette  elevation  drawings,  with  the  interior 
section  and  the  few  very  simple  forms  of  orna¬ 
ment  indicated  in  white  lines.  This  method  of 
representation  brings  out  exceedingly  well  the 
outlines  of  the  vases,  which  are  exceedingly 
varied  and  characteristic.  There  are  alsc 
photographs  and  drawings  of  sculptures,  in¬ 
scriptions,  pictorial  work,  amulets,  and  many 
other  objects. 

There  is  only  one  plate  which  can  be  called 
architectural,  that  giving  sections  and  plans  of 
the  tombs  at  Abydos.  The  sections  are  of 
interest  in  regard  to  two  points.  One  is,  that 
their  arched  roofs  are,  roughly,  of  elliptical 
section,  showing  evidently  the  natural  effort,  in 
a  very  early  structure,  to  avoid  the  weakness  of 
the  nearly  flat  top  of  the  semi-circular  arch. 
The  other  point  is  the  curious  termination  of 
the  tomb  numbered  “  G  50,”  of  which  we  give 


G  50 


HOR-UZA 

PEDU-EN-AST 

PEDU-ASAR 


NEB-TA-AHIT 


a  reproduction  in  the  annexed  diagram,  and 
which  shows  above  the  roof  what  appears  like 
the  commencement  of  a  pyramidal  top,  which 
is  not  continued.  Professor  Petrie  is  of  opinion 
that  it  never  was  continued,  as  there  was  no 
sign  on  the  ground  of  any  debris  of  the  re¬ 
maining  portion.  This  section  shows  also  the 
elliptical  form  of  the  arch. 


study  to  treat  classic  materials  with  refinement 
and  correctness,  which  is  better  than  using 
them  clumsily  and  incorrectly  ;  and  he  will  be 
saved,  perhaps,  from  the  pitfall  of  eccentricity. 
On  the  whole,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  this 
severe  scholastic  training,  only  it  should  be 


Architectural  Drawing.  By  R.  Phene  Spiers 
|  F.S.A.  New  and  revised  edition.  London- 
I  Cassell  &  Co.  1902. 

We  noticed  at  length,  some  years  ago,  the 
first  edition  of  this  excellent  work,  a  most 
useful  one  for  young  architects,  as  .it  includes  a 
synopsis  of  all  that  they  really  require  to  know 
in  regard  to  architectural  drawing. 

The  text  has  been  revised,  and  additions 
and  alterations  made  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to 
date.  There  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
plates  ;  four  of  the  tinted  examples  have  been 
omitted,  and  seven  new  plates  substituted. 

One  of  these,  which  forms  the  frontispiece,  is 
a  beautiful  tinted  geometrical  drawing  of  an 
elevation  with  super-imposed  orders,  by  the 
author  ;  we  presume  one  of  the  studies  of  his 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  days.  The  inclusion  of 
this  drawing  has  suggested  to  the  author  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  giving  some  little  account  of  the  line 
of  study  followed  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Hence  we  learn  that  so  much  importance  is 
attached  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  the  Classic  Orders 
that  once  in  the  year  a  subject  is  given  called 
the  “pro jet  dc  I'Ordrc,”  in  which  the  special 
Order  to  be  used  is  defined  (though  it  may 
be  based,  at  pleasure,  on  either  the  Greek 
Roman  or  Italian  form  of  the  Order),  and  two 
months  are  given  for  the  study  of  the  subject 
md  the  preparation  of  the  drawings.  Whether 
such  a  system  has  a  good  or  bad  effect  may  be 
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diligently  preached  to  the  pupil  that  this  is  only 
a  means  of  acquiring  a  trained  eye  in  propor¬ 
tion  and  detail,  and  not  intended  to  encourage 
him  to  think  that  architecture  means  the 
reproduction  of  the  Orders. 

Among  the  new  drawings  is  an  example  of 
the  black-line  style  of  Mr.  Fulton,  a  style 
which  he  introduced  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  book,  and  which  has 
already  had  the  compliment  of  a  good  deal  of 
imitation.  The  book  would  certainly  not  have 
been  complete  for  the  present  date  without  an 
example  of  it. 

The  first  edition  having,  we  gather,  been 
exhausted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
an  opening  for  a  new  edition,  for  no  student 
who  wishes  to  study  the  best  methods  of  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  could  afford  to  overlook  it. 
Drawing  is  not  architecture,  but  it  is  an 
important  agent  in  the  study  of  architecture  ; 
and  the  method  of  delineation  is  an  object 
of  interest  for  its  own  sake,  being  a 
form  of  art  in  itself,  even  if  the  matter 
does  not  go  further  than  the  production  of  the 
drawing  ;  and  though  the  author’s  advice, 
that  “  the  student  when  drawing  should 
always  have  some  special  object  in  view 
beyond  making  a  drawing,"  is  excellent  as  a 
general  rule,  for  one  wants  to  turn  his  sketch¬ 
ing  studies  to  practical  account,  there  is  never¬ 
theless  time  and  occasion  in  life  for  now  and 
then  making  an  effective  drawing  of  a  pic¬ 
turesque  piece  of  architecture  purely  for  the 
pleasure  of  tbe  work  as  a  form  of  art. 

Decorative  Brushwork  and  Elemcntaiy  Design. 
By  Henry  Cadness.  8vo.  London  :  Bats- 
ford.  1902. 

Admirable  indeed  is  Mr.  Cadness’s  book. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  books  covering  the 
subject  which  Mr.  Cadness  proposes  to  treat 
anew,  but  his  work  deserves  a  high  place 
among  them. 

We  are  led  from  the  contemplation  of 
materials  and  their  influences  on  design  to  a 
consideration  of  forms  of  ornament  in  general 
and  of  methods  of  expression.  The  book  is  a 
small  one,  and  these  latter  questions  naturally 
enough  take  the  author  a  journey  through  the 
whole  realm  of  art ;  but  conciseness  and  brevity, 
with  no  loss  of  clearness,  is  noticeable  in  the 
author's  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  contro¬ 
versial  points  have  been  carefully  avoided. 

In  so  small  a  manual  it  must  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line— all 
applied  art  could  not  be  dealt  with,  and  indi¬ 
rectly  “  brushwork  ’’  may  be  connected  with 
every  form  of  it.  It  is  only  fitting,  therefore, 
that  flat  ornament,  such  as  that  employed  for 
textile  fabrics,  should  find  the  greater  share  of 
notice.  In  this  connexion  it  seems  strange, 
however,  that  the  treatment  of  stained-glass 
design  should  find  no  place,  whilst  some  space 
is  apparently  wasted  in  the  discussion  of 
mouldings. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  author’s  introduc¬ 
tion  of  some  plates  showing  the  design  and 
execution  of  illuminated  manuscripts.  The 
choice  of  examples  seems  not,  however,  very 
happy.  English  fifteenth-century  work  bears 
no  comparison,  either  for  design  or  execution, 
with  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(Flemish  or  English),  and  it  is  really  surprising 
to  observe  that  of  the  other  examples  one  is 
chosen  from  an  Italian  manuscript  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  (when  the  art  was  completely 
degraded)  whilst  the  other  exhibits  but  a  poor 
specimen  of  fifteenth-century  work  in  Italy. 

The  plates  of  illustrations  generally  are  good. 
Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  details,  which  are  uninteresting  and 
rather  too  small. 

The  index  seems  workable,  and  the  book  is 
well  printed  and  serviceably  bound. 


by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  his  staff  of 
coadjutors.  We  gather  from  the  “  prefatory 
note  of  each  volume  that  the  larger  two 
books  will  be  issued  in  accomplishment  of  Sir 
Walter  Besant’s  original  scheme,  and  that  the 
volumes  of  his  survey  of  the  history  of  London 
as  a  whole,  as  finished  by  him  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  will  be  published  in 
due  course. 

Having  lately  described  in  our  own  columns 
the  topographical  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  two  localities  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  need  not  follow  the  authors’  footsteps. 
Of  the  two  “booklets,"  we  consider  the  one 
upon  Chelsea  to  be  the  better  work.  Mr 
Mitton  does  not  attempt  to  crowd  too  much 
into  a  small  compass.  He  has  evidently  taken 
considerable  pains  to  identify  places  which 
have  been  greatly  altered,  as  well  as  to  trace 
the  sites  of  buildings  that  have  disappeared. 
In  citing  Paradise-walk,  he  says,  “In  it  is  a 
theatre  built  by  the  poet  Shelley,  and  now 
closed.”  He  had  in  mind,  perhaps,  the  theatre 
built  by  Sir  Florence  Shelley  on  the  west  side 
of  Tite-street,  which  was  sold  in  October,  1896, 
when  the  site  was  taken  for  Shelley-court.  As 
the  names  of  some  architects  are  given,  we  may 
point  out  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Anderson’s  name  is 
printed  as  “  Mr.  Granderson  ”  in  the  notice  of 
the  Scots  National  Church  of  Sf.  Columba,  in 
Pont-street ;  the  initials  of  Sedding,  architect 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Sloane-street,  appear 
ac  “  F.  R.  ’  instead  of  “  J.  D  ;  ”  those  of  Scott 
'  G.  A.”  Other  misprints  include  “Rys- 
bach,”  and  “  Thorne  ”  for  Thoms,  the  antiquary 
and  founder  of  Notes  and  Queries. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  returns  to  his  somewhat 
imaginative  picture  of  Westminster—"  a  place 
of  throng  and  moil  as  far  back  as  the  centuries 
before  the  coming  of  the  Romans.  .  .  .  During 
the  two  hundred  years  of  war  and  conquest  by 
the  Saxons,  Westminster,  quite  forgotten  and 
deserted,  lay  with  its  brambles  growing  over 
the  Roman  ruins,  and  the  weather  and  ivy 
pulling  down  the  old  walls  of  villa  and  sta¬ 
tionary  camp  piecemeal.”  In  her  chapter  upon 
the  Abbey,  the  authoress  of  “  The  Roll  Call  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ”  does  herself  and  her 
theme  but  scant  justice.  To  the  very  brief  list 
of  distinguished  alumni  of  Westminster  School 
we  may  add  the  names  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  Bart.,  Professor 
Cockerell  (who  designed  the  act-drop  and 
scenery,  painted  by  Fenton,  for  the  play), 
G.  J.  Vulliamy,  and  Gwilt— the  boys  call  a 
plate  or  trencher  a  “gwilt.”  The  school  is 
more  ancient  than  the  authors  lead  one  to 
believe.  At  the  commemoration  on  All  Souls' 
Day,  1899,  was  displayed  a  collection  of 
thirteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries  MSS.,  one 
being  “  Expensre  Eleemosynii  ”  of  1284-5. 
There  are  records  of  a  payment  of  salary  to 
the  “  Magister  Scholarium,”  temp.  Edward  III., 
and  a  “play"  in  1413-4.  The  account  of 
“Up  School”  omits  to  mention  it  was  the 
monks'  dormitory,  and  that  the  recess  at  its 
north  end  was  the  “  shell  ”  from  which  the 
form  ”  therein  took  a  name  that  other  schools 
have  adopted.  Three  of  the  exhibitions  are  to 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  not  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  Since  it  is  claimed  for  the  two  books 
that  they  are  “  up  to  date,”  we  may  observe  that 
the  (former)  Ordnance  and  Transport  Office  in 
Canon-row,  latterly  occupied  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners — a  building  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  Ionic  portico  upon  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  a  spacious  circular  hall,  built  in 
1816  (and  not  “in  1784”)  from  designs  by 
William  Pilkington  (not,  as  is  commonly 
stated,  by  William  Atkinson) — was  pulled 
down  two  years  ago  to  make  way  for  an 
addition  to  the  adjacent  headquarters  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  ;  and  that  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  at  the  request  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Company,  framed  a  scheme  in 
December,  1898,  for  transferring  the  Physic 
Garden  at  Chelsea  to  a  new  managing  body. 
Moreover,  “Holbein's  Gate,”  demolLhed  in 
1750,  appears  in  the  view  entitled  “Whitehall 
in  1755”;  Archer’s  original  designs  for  St. 
John’s  Church,  Westminster,  did  include  four 
angle  towers  ;  and  Vauxhall  Bridge-road  forms 
no  part  of  the  site  of  Millbank  Penitentiary. 
Each  book  has  an  index,  and  a  modern  map 
with  neither  scale  nor  cardinal  points. 


Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow.  Being  the  second 
edition  of  “  To-morrow  :  A  Peaceful  Path  to 
Real  Reform.”  By  Ebenezer  Howard. 
London  :  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1902. 
This  is  a  very  Utopian  publication,  which  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  unite,  for  the  purposes  of  habitation, 
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town  and  country.  It  is  so  fanciful,  and  the 
projects  suggested  are  so  impossible  of  realisa¬ 
tion,  that  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  it  at  *?ngth.  •  We  may,  however, 
draw  attention  to  one  point  in  regard  to  what 
the  author  fancifully  calls  “  Garden  City,” 
which  has  some  practical  importance  ;  that  is, 
that  land  immediately  around  the  city  should 
not  be  built  over,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
space  of  open  country  between  the  different 
blocks  of  buildings.  A  practical  example  of 
this  may  be  actually  seen  in  the  city  of  Adelaide, 
where  a  large  open  space  of  park  lands  and 
gardens  intervenes  between  it  and  North 
Adelaide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  ought  to  be  purchased  by  muni¬ 
cipal  bodies  in  this  country.  It  is  a  noticeable 
feature  in  the  increase  of  modern  London  that 
the  squares  and  so-called  gardens  are  much 
smaller  than  they  were  in  former  times.  Take 
any  of  the  squares  about  South  Kensington  and 
compare  them  with  Russell  -  square,  for 
example,  and  the  difference  is  seen  at  once. 
Thus  there  is  ultimately  less  fresh  air  in  the 
newer  part  of  London  than  in  the  older. 


Scottish  Architectural  Details.  By  John  W. 

Small,  F.S.A.Scot.  Stirling  ;  Eneas  Mackay  : 

London  ;  Gibbings  &  Co.  1901. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  book  which 
was  formerly  published,  with  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  under  the  title  “  Leaves 
from  My  Sketch  Books.”  The  present  title  is 
a  better  because  a  more  definite  one,  as  the 
sketches  are  all  of  Scottish  work,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  English  architects  who  are  not  so 
familiar  with  the  smaller  peculiarities  of 
Scottish  architecture  they  may  have  value,  as 
illustrating  a  special  subject,  which  would  not 
attach  to  such  a  more  mixed  collection  as 
might  be  implied  by  the  former  title.  And 
they  may  be  specially  useful  to  architects  who 
are  carrying  out  work  in  Scotland,  as  intro¬ 
ducing  them  to  various  characteristic  details 
which  only  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
Scotland  and  its  ancient  architecture  could 
have  enabled  a  sketcher  to  collect. 

These  are  not  show  drawings  of  picturesque 
buildings,  but  scraps  of  detail  of  special 
interest  from  their  character  or  their  rarity  ; 
and  very  curious  many  of  them  are  ;  in  some 


cases  not  only  interesting  as  historic  facts,  bub 
also  suggestive  for  new  ideas  in  the  detail  ofc 
buildings.  They  consist  of  such  things  as  two- 
doorways  from  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh,! 
with  carved  heads  ;  an  old  candlestick  o fc 
peculiar  design  ;  characteristic  forms  of  win-t| 
dows  ;  fireplaces  ;  metal  and  woodwork,  &c. 

The  plate  devoted  to  bits  of  Towerdean  and 
Hallyards  Castles,  of  which  we  give  a  reduced 
reproduction,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  kind: 
of  things  which  the  drawings  illustrate.  Tower- 
dean  Castle,  the  name  of  which  is  not  familiar, 
to  us,  is  in  the  village  of  Gorebridge,  some  twelve 
miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  described  as 
being  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  but,  as  the  author 
says,  various  points  of  interest  exist  in  the: 
remains.  From  Hallyards  we  have  a  moulded 
stone  projecting  course  for  taking  the  ends  of 
joists,  which  the  author  notes  as  unusual  ;  the 
decorative  treatment  of  the  lowest  corbiestep| 
in  one  of  the  gables  ;  from  Towerdean  the ! 
curious  incident  of  the  two  narrow  circulars 
holes  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  castle  near  one! 
of  the  windows  (see  upper  part  of  illustra-l 
tion),  for  which  the  author  says  he  can  offend 
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no  explanation.  We  should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  they  were  for  affixing  some  kind 
of  signal  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  have  a 
I  better  suggestion  to  offer,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
v  have  it. 

)  A  Guide  to  Epsom.  “  Homeland  Handbooks 
ft  Series.  By  Gordon  Home.  London :  The 
I  Homeland  Association  ;  Epsom :  L.  W. 
R  Andrews  &  Son.  1902.  9d. 

!  This  is  one  of  the  series  of  which  we  have 
:  noticed  several  before,  which  deal  with  the 
=  history,  character,  and  associations  of  English 
a  localities.  In  the  case  of  Epsom  the  main 
1;  interest  lies  rather  in  social  than  in  architectural 
I  history  ;  but  the  small  volume,  in  addition  to 
!  the  accounts  of  celebrated  persons  who  visited 
j  Epsom,  and  of  the  often  very  dissipated  doings 
at  “Epsom  Wells,’’  contains  sketches  and 
i  descriptions  of  the  old  and  existing  buildings  of 
j  the  town,  and  of  some  of  the  country  houses 
1  round  about.  Those  who  are  visiting  Epsom 
as  travellers  or  tourists  would  find  their 
j  interest  much  increased  by  the  possession  of 
{this  little  book  ;  but  the  majority  of  visitors  to 
I  Epsom  in  the  present  day  probably  consider 
i  the  racecourse  the  only  piece  of  scenery  worth 
attention. 

I  The  Earth  in  Relation  to  the  Preservation  and 
Destruction  op  Contagia,  together  with  other 
Papers  on  Sanitation.  By  George  Vivian 
Poore,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1902. 

Dr.  Poore  is  well  known  as  an  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  his  new 
book  is  to  a  large  extent  occupied  by  a  re¬ 
statement  of  his  views  in  the  light  of  recent 
knowledge.  The  first  half  of  the  book  con¬ 
tains  the  Milroy  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 

:  Poore  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1899,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters, 
some  of  which  appear  to  have  very  little 
bearing  on  the  subject  stated  in  the  title.  The 
author  discusses  the  principal  pathogenic 
bacteria  in  their  relation  to  the  soil,  and 
declares  that  ‘  it  is  incontestable  that  soil- 
diseases  (so-called)  are  most  rife  precisely 
in  those  spots  where  the  ground  is  not 
cultivated  ’  — that  is  to  say,  in  the  crowded 
centres  of  population.  He  argues  from 
this  and  other  facts  that  the  danger  of 
applying  excreta  to  cultivated  land  is  not  so 
great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  at 
Carrington  Moss  furnishes  matter  for  one  of 
the  chapters,  and  leads  up  to  the  author’s  con¬ 
clusions,  which  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows  : — Dung  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ; 
there  is  “  no  proof  of  any  danger  arising  from 
the  use  of  dung  for  agricultural  purposes  ”  ;  for 
financial  reasons  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
dung  should  be  so  used  ;  modern  methods  of 
sewerage  and  sewage-disposal  are,  therefore, 
wrong  in  principle,  and  destroy  “  the  only 
chance  of  getting  a  living  from  agriculture.” 
Dr.  Poore  has  very  little  to  say  about  ordinary 
sewage-farms,  although  these  are  serious  at¬ 
tempts  to  utilise  the  manurial  contents  of  the 
sewage,  but  probably  the  failure  which  has  so 
often  followed  these  attempts  has  no  discourage¬ 
ment  for  him,  as  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
water-carriage  system  of  drainage.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  chapter  to  the  architect  is 
that  containing  an  account  of  Dr.  Poore’ 
cottage  and  garden  near  Andover.  The  fceces 
are  collected  in  an  earth-closet,  and  the  waste- 
water  from  the  scullery  sink  (which  appears  to 
be  the  only  “  sanitary  fitting”  in  the  house)  is 
discharged  through  a  basket  strainer  contain¬ 
ing  straw  into  a  small  iron  filter  filled  with 
broken  clinker,  and  passes  thence  through  a 
perforated  iron  channel  into  a  filtration  gutter 
24  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep.  The 
rainwater  is  ingeniously  filtered  and  stored  in 
an  underground  tank,  from  which  it  is  pumped 
for  domestic  use.  The  garden  has  an  area  of 
i£  acres,  and  the  ordure  and  house  refuse  from 
about  100  persons  are  applied  to  it  daily.  The 
results  appear  to  be  very  satisfactory  financially, 
and  Dr.  Poore  is  convinced  that  the  garden 
might  take  with  advantage  “  at  least  double 
the  quantity”  of  ordure,  “  if  not  more.”  This 
experiment  is  worth  repeating  in  other  country 
districts,  but  it  is  obviously  less  suitable  for 
large  towns,  where  the  daily  collection  and 
removal  of  such  “  night-soil  ”  would  almost 
eertainly  be  attended  with  nuisance.  Earth- 
elosets,  again,  are  seldom  kept  in  a  proper 
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general  use.  The  earth  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  the  stench  is  in  some  cases  most 
objectionable.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  some  much  vexed 
questions. 

The  Country  Gentlemen's  Estate  Book,  IQ02. 
Edited  and  compiled  by  William  Broom- 
hall.  London  :  The  Country  Gentlemen's 
Association,  Ltd.  1902. 

This  is  the  official  year-book  of  the  Country 
Gentlemen’s  Association,  and  contains  a  varied 
assortment  of  articles  on  matters  of  interest  to 
country  gentlemen,  estate  agents,  architects, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  management  of 
rural  property.  Among  the  contributors  archi¬ 
tects,  surveyors,  engineers,  estate  agents, 
sportsmen,  barristers,  accountants,  veterinary 
surgeons,  pisciculturists,  agriculturists,  and 
arboriculturists  are  represented,  and  horti¬ 
culturists  also  will  find  matter  of  interest  in 
some  of  the  600  pages  which  the  book  con¬ 
tains.  To  architects  the  most  interesting 
contributions  are  those  by  Mr.  Charles  Carter 
on  “  Entrance  Lodges,  Gamekeepers’  and  Gar¬ 
deners’  Houses  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hotchkiss  on 
“  Labourers’  Cottages  ’’  ;  Mr.  by  Edmund  R. 
Foley  on  “  The  Home  Farm  Buildings  at  Deep- 
dene,  Dorking  ”  ;  and  by  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Wilson 
on  “  The  Building  of  Stables  and  Farmsteads.” 
All  these  articles  are  illustrated,  and,  while  ex¬ 
ception  may  be  taken  to  some  of  the  details  of 
plan  and  elevation,  the  designs  on  the  whole  are 
of  good  character.  A  short  article  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Stevenson  on  “  Building  Timber  ”  may  also  be 
mentioned.  We  have  noticed  very  few  errors, 
and,  although  the  book  contains  a  long  cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  of  the  goods  supplied  by 
the  Trading  Department  of  the  Association,  we 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  those  who 
have  no  purchases  to  make,  but  who  are  in 
any  way  concerned  in  the  management  or 
enjoyment  of  country  estates. 


Pipes  and  Tubes  :  Their  Construction  and  Joint- 
ing,  together  with  all  necessary  Rules, 
Formula -,  and  Tables.  By  Philip  R. 
Bjorling,  Author  of  “  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neer’s  Pocket-book,”  &c.  London  :  Whit¬ 
taker  &  Co.  1902. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  book 
dealing  solely  with  this  subject,  and  Mr. 
Bjorling’s  work  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
a  welcome  contribution  to  technical  literature. 
The  author  is  a  hydraulic  engineer,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  should  deal  more  fully  and 
more  ably  with  this  part  of  his  subject  than 
with  some  others.  The  chapters  on  cast-iron, 
wrought-iron,  and  steel  pipes  and  joints  for 
water-mains  contain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  a  small  compass,  and  many  kinds 
of  ball-and-socket  joints,  swivel-pipe  joints,  and 
expansion  joints  are  also  described  and  illus¬ 
trated.  The  chapter  on  drain-pipe  joints  makes 
mention  of  nearly  all  the  most  important 
patents,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  recommend  clay 
as  a  jointing  material,  and  the  gradients  stated 
on  page  9  as  the  “  usual  inclinations  ”  are 
utterly  inadequate.  The  rules  for  the  thickness 
of  lead  service  pipes  (page  97)  grossly  over¬ 
estimate  the  strength,  and  have  clearly  not 
been  adopted  by  the  author  in  calculating  the 
table  on  page  221  ;  according  to  the  rules,  a 
f-in.  pipe  for  a  head  of  200  ft.  requires  to  be 
£  in.  thick,  which  gives  a  weight  of  little  more 
than  1$  lbs.  per  foot,  but  according  to  the  table 
the  weight  of  such  a  pipe  ought  to  be  5  lbs. 
per  foot.  There  is  a  misprint  in  the  last  of  the 
rules  just  referred  to,  R  being  printed  instead 
of  D.  Among  the  omissions  may  be  mentioned 
galvanised-iron  pipes  and  tin-lined  iron  pipes 
for  domestic  services,  waste-pipes,  and  soil- 
pipes  ;  gas-pipes  are  merely  mentioned  inci¬ 
dentally  in  the  text  and  in  one  table,  and  are 
not  included  in  the  index.  These  are  matters 
which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  next  edition 
of  the  work. 
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ledger,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  to  at  once. 
The  book  ought  to  be  very  useful  to  those  who 
frequently  have  to  pay  fractional  wages  or 
fractional  times. 


Correspon&ence. 

OSCILLATION  IN  SPINNING  MILLS. 

Sir. — Can  you  or  any  reader  give  the  name  of  a 
book,  paper,  or  Society  Transactions  treating  upon 
the  cause  and  cure  of  oscillation  in  the  buildings  of 
tall  spinning  mills. 

The  one  under  consideration  did  not  vibrate  to 
any  extent  until  the  velocity  of  the  looms  was 
increased  some  50  per  cent.,  when  this  movement 
lias  become  serious. 

The  mill  walls  are  substantially  built,  and  it  is 
some  five  stories  in  height.  W. 


ITbe  Student’s  Column. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

6. — Analyses  of  some  Good  and  Bad 
Ancient  and  Modern  Mortars. — 
Selenitic  Mortar. 

N  the  years  1892  and  1893,  Mr.  John 
Hughes  published  in  ihe  Builder 
analyses  of  a  number  of  mortars  taken 
from  some  of  the  castles  and  abbeys 
erected  in  the  British  Isles  between  1000  and 
1270  a.d.  The  most  important  of  the  deduc¬ 
tions  drawn  from  his  analyses  are  : — 

1.  The  proportions  of  lime  vary  largely,  and 
the  mortars  containing  the  largest  proportions 
are  not  invariably  those  in  the  best  condition 
at  the  present  time.  Seldom,  however,  does 
the  proportion  of  sand  to  lime  in  these  old 
mortars  exceed  2  to  1  by  weight  (say  equal  parts 
by  measure  of  lime  and  sand). 

2.  The  mortars  in  the  best  condition  are 
invariably  those  which  contain  the  largest 
proportions  of  silica  soluble  in  10  per  cent, 
caustic  soda  solution. 

The  following  selections  from  his  analyses 
illustrate  these  points  : — 


Quality  of  Mortar. 


Dowding's  IVagcs  Tables  Calculated  for  Wages 
Payable  by  the.  Hour.  Compiled  by  Edward 
Dowding.  London  ;  King,  Sell  &  Olding  ; 
1902. 

This  is  an  admirably  arranged  little  book  for 
saving  the  trouble  of  computing  sums  in 
wages  paid  by  the  hour.  It  gives  in  tabular 
form  the  amounts  for  hours  and  quarters  of 
hours  from  one  to  seventy-two,  for  wages  from 
per  hour,  ascending  by 


.......  3d.  per  hour  to  I2d.  .  ,  „  „ 

Manner  ;  the  writer  has  just  spent  some  weeks  farthings.  The  whole  numbers,  3d.,  4d.,  3d., 
n  a  small  seaside  village  where  they  are  in  |  &c.,  are  printed  in  red  on  cut  margins,  as  in  a 


Water  lost  at  212  deg. 
Fahr . 


volatile  matter .. 

Lime  . 

Magnesia  . 

Potash  . 

Soda  . 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

Alumina . 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

Carbonic  acid  . 

Chlorine . 

Gelatinous  silica,  sc 

ble  in  soda  . 

Insoluble  matters 
(sand)  . 


Bad.  Gooq.  Good. 

Probable  date  of  erection 
about  a.d. 
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01 
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9-r5 

.  45-62 

=9-51 

49-12 

10000 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of 
lime  in  the  mortar  of  Rochester  Castle  is 
slightly  less  than  in  that  of  Corfe  Castle,  but 
much  larger  than  the  proportion  present  in 
that  of  Caerphilly  Castle.  The  proportion  of 
active  silica,  which  Mr.  Hushes  calls  “  gela¬ 
tinous  ”  silica,  is  much  smaller  in  the  Rochester 
Castle  mortar  than  in  either  of  the  other 
mortars.  The  small  proportion  of  combined 
water  in  the  Rochester  Castle  mortar  also 
shows  that  very  little  hydrated  silicate  of  lime 
is  present. 

The  physical  qualities  of  the  three  mortars 
are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  thefollowing 
terms  : — 

Rochester  Castle. — Of  Rochester  Castle  prac¬ 
tically  only  the  keep  remains,  and  that  stands 
by  virtue  of  its  massiveness  rather  than  by  any 
excellence  of  its  mortar. 

Corfe  Castle.— Of  Corfe  Castle  the  late 
George  Godwin,  in  his  prize  essay,  “  On  the 
Nature  and  Properties  of  Concrete,"  tells  us 
that  Smeaton  visited  it,  and  found  that  ii 
solidity  did  not  consist  in  having  been  built 
with  large  hewn  stones  throughout,  for  the 
filling-in  of  the  walls  consisted  of  rough  rubble 
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and  fragments  from  the  quarries,  the  inter¬ 
stices  being  entirely  filled  up  with  mortar 
poured  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  whole  mass 
had  in  time  become  thoroughly  cemented 
together.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  castle 
was  destroyed  in  1646,  the  walls  when  blown 
up  did  not  fall  into  small  pieces,  but  were 
split  up  into  huge  masses,  which  rolled  bodily 
down  into  the  moat  below,  where  they  remain 
still  intact,  the  native  builders  finding  it  easier 
to  obtain  fresh  stones  from  the  nearest  quarry 
rather  than  from  these  masses  of  cemented 
masonry. 

Caerphilly  Castle. — The  sample  analysed  was 
taken  from  the  leaning  tower  of  Caerphilly 
Castle,  Monmouthshire.  The  splendid  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  mortar  is  amply  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  tower  withstood  the  attempted  de¬ 
struction  in  the  time  cf  Charles  II.,  and  still 
remains  in  its  leaning  position. 

Hughes's  Test  for  Active  Silica. — The  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  proportion  of  active  silica  present 
in  mortar  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Two  grammes  of  the  finely  ground  mortar 
are  first  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to 
complete  dryness  on  a  water  bath  ;  the  in¬ 
soluble  residue  is  then  treated  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  the  insoluble  matter  filtered 
off,  ignited,  and  weighed.  This  insoluble 
matter  is  then  boiled  for  half-an-hour  with 
100  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  which  dissolves  all  the  gelatinous  or 
amorphous  silica,  leaving  the  crystalline  and 
coarser  sand  unaffected.  The  sandy  matter 
insoluble  in  the  soda  solution  is  filtered  off, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  insoluble  matter  before  and 
after  treatment  with  the  soda  solution  represents 
the  quantity  of  active  silica  present. 

In  Portland  cement  the  silica  should  be 
wholly  present  as  calcium  silicate,  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  freshly 
made  lime  mortar  the  active  silica  is  usually 
partly  present  as  calcuim  silicate  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  partly  present  in  a  form 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
10  per  cent,  soda  solution.  The  active  silica  in 
Portland  cement  may  therefore  be  estimated 
either  by  Hughes’s  test  or  by  ascertaining  the 
quantity  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
active  silica  in  lime  mortar  can  only  be  satis¬ 
factorily  determined  by  estimating  the  silica 
soluble  in  soda  (Hughes’s  test)  because  colloid 
silica  insoluble  in  acid  may  slowly  react  with 
lime  to  form  calcium  silicate. 

In  applying  the  soda  test  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  silicate  of  alumina— the  main 
constituent  of  clay — is  more  or  less  soluble  in 
boiling  caustic  soda.  The  soda  filtrate  con¬ 
taining  the  dissolved  silica  should  be  examined 
for  alumina,  before  ascribing  the  loss  in  weight 
wholly  to  dissolved  silica. 

Attention  has  repeatedly  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Hughes  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder  and 
elsewhere  to  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silica 
soluble  in  dilute  soda  in  mortars  of  good 
quality,  and  analyses  made  by  the  writer  sup¬ 
port  his  statement. 

Samples  of  mortar  taken  from  a  portion 
of  the  old  London  wall  built  by  the  Romans 
circa  360  a.d.  had  the  following  average  com¬ 
position.  The  mortar  was  obtained  from  the 
wall  uncovered  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1900,  and 
contained  water-worn  pebbles.  For  analysis 
the  whole  of  each  sample,  including  the  peb¬ 
bles,  was  crushed  to  powder  • — 

London  Wall. 

Date  of  erection, 
circa  360  A.D. 

.  Per  cent. 

water  (lost  at  212  deg.  Fahr.) .  1  74 

Combined  water  and  organic  matter  277 
Earthy  matter  (Dibdin  and  Grim- 

wood  test)  . 

Sand,  including  pebbles  . 65.60 

Silica,  soluble  in  acid  .  2q 

Oxide  of  iron .  ■(,(, 

I'ime . 1447 

Magnesia .  -04 

Carbon  dioxide  .  5  ,, 

Sulphur  trioxide .  j- 

Other  matter  and  loss  . *  27 


dition  and  of  great  strength,  a  fact  which  was 
due  no  doubt  to  the  presence  cf  active  silica  in 
considerable  proportion. 

Minimum  Proportions  of  Lime  and  Silica. 

■  No  standards  have  yet  been  generally 
adopted  for  the  minimum  proportions  of  lime 
and  active  silica  to  be  permitted  in  mortar. 
No  satisfactory  lime  or  cement  mortar  contains 
less  than  9  per  cent,  by  weight  of  calcium 
oxide,  and  a  cement  mortar  should  not  contain 
less  than  2  per  cent,  of  silica  soluble  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  A  lime  mortar  should  not  contain 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  silica  soluble  in  10  per 
cent,  soda  solution. 

It  is  probable  that  the  minimum  percentages 
allowed  should  be  higher  than  the  proportions 
here  mentioned,  but  the  whole  question  of 
mortar  analysis  requires  careful  consideration 
by  an  authoritative  committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  fix  minimum  standards  for  the 
essential  constituents  of  mortars,  and  either 
agree  upon  a  definition  of  “  earthy  matter  "  or 
obtain  the  deletion  of  the  term  from  the  London 
County  Council  by-laws. 

Some  Good  and  Bad  Modern  Lime  Mortars. 
—The  following  examples  of  good  and  bad 
mortar  are  taken  from  a  number  of  analyses 
published  by  Messrs.  Dibdin  &  Grimwood  in 
their  communication  to  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts.  The  good  mortar  was  made  by 
mixing  1  part  of  lime  with  3  of  broken  brick 
by  volume. 


Moisture,  water  of  hydra¬ 
tion,  &c . 


Lime  carbonate  . 


Iron  oxide  and  alumina. 
Silica  soluble  in  acid  .... 
Sand,  grit,  broken  brick, 

&c . 

Earthy  matter 


Good  Lime 

Mortar. 

Mortar. 

-  31-23 

..  2 1  'I 

..  60 

.  197 

..  S'4 

..  17 

•  3'55 

..  I '4 

..  07 

-  46'3 

•  *’37 

..  10  4 

-  3'2« 

..  4-0 

1 00  00 

1 00-0 

of  water 

show  that 

the  analyses  were  made  with  freshly  prepared 
mortar.  The  figures  for  compounds  other  than 
water  would,  of  course,  increase  in  proportion 
with  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation .  The  lime 
mortar  referred  to  as  “good,”  would  not  be 
a  good  lime  mortar  according  to  Mr.  Hughes 
unless  a  considerable  proportion  of  active  silica 
soluble  in  soda  was  present  in  the  matter 
quoted  as  “sand,  grit,  broken  brick,  &c."  The 
analyses  would  certainly  be  of  more  value  if 
the  proportion  of  silica  soluble  in  soda  were 
also  given. 

The  following  analysis,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  a 
bad  modern  mortar  from  Frimley,  Hants,  may 
be  compared  with  the  analyses  of  the  good 
mortars  from  Corfe  Castle  and  Caerphilly 
Castle,  previously  mentioned.  The  Frimley 
mortar  was  so  bad  that  the  walls  for  which  it 
was  used  had  to  be  condemned  and  rebuilt 
soon  after  erection  : — 

Very  Bad 
Lime  Mortar. 

Water  (lost  at  212  deg.  F.)  .  -40 

Combined  water  and  volatile  matter  176 

Lime . . 

Magnesia . . 

Potash . . 

Soda . 

Oxide  of  iron . 

Alumina  . . 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 

Carbonic  acid . 

Chlorine . 

Gelatinous  silica,  soluble  in  soda 
Insoluble  matter  (sand)  . 


mortar  was  composed  of  1  part  of  cement  to 
3'5  of  sand  by  volume.  The  proportions 
actually  used  were  supposed  to  be  1  of  cement 
to  4  of  sand. 

Good  Cement 
Mortar. 


Moisture,  water  of  hydration,  &c..., 

772 

Lime  carbonate . 

Lime  sulphate  . 

.  099 

Iron  oxide  and  alumina  . 

Soluble  silica  .  . 

Earthy  matter  . 

.  096 

Loss  on  ignition  . 

2-42 

Sand  and  grit . 

,  6765 

A  sample  of  excellent  cement  mortar  examined 
by  the  writer,  which  was  taken  from  a  large 
bulk  of  mortar  employed  for  a  building  recently 
erected,  and  said  to  be  made  by  mixing  one 
part  of  Portland  cement  with  three  parts  of 
Leighton  Buzzard  sand,  gave  the  following 
results  : — 

Good 

Cement  Mortar. 

Water  (lost  at  212  deg.  F.,  .  3'04 

Combined  water  and  organic  matter  2‘6S 
Earthy  matter  (Dibdin  &  Grimwood 

test)  .  5-38 

Sand,  grit,  &c.  do .  67-44 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  do .  2  15 

Silica  soluble  in  acid  do .  3 '45 

Lime . . .  1085 

Lime  carbonate .  3  22 

Lime  sulphate .  0  71 

Other  matter  and  loss  .  i‘o8 


Silica  soluble  in  xo  per  cent,  soda 

(Hughes's  test)  .  990 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of 
silica  soluble  in  soda  is  high,  while  that  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  low.  It  is  probable 
that  the  proportion  of  soda-soluble  silica  was 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  crushed 
pebbles,  but  the  mortar  was  in  excellent  con¬ 
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Silica  soluble  in  10  per  cent,  soda 
(Hughes  test) .  6-65 

The  earthy  matter  was  found  to  consist 
partly  of  oxide  of  iron  and  partly  of  silica 
soluble  in  soda. 

Selenitic  Mortar  is  made  by  mixing  selenitic 
lime  or  selenitic  cement  with  sand.  Selenitic 
cement  was  invented  by  General  Scott,  and  is  I 
made  by  grinding  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
(sulphate  of  lime)  and  hydraulic  lime.  The 
proportion  of  plaster  of  Paris  required  usually 
varies  between  4  and  7  per  cent,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  lime  employed.  If  the 
lime  requires  more  than  7^  per  cent,  of  plaster 
of  Paris  to  give  it  the  desired  qualities,  it  must 
be  mixed  with  sufficient  clayey  lime  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  plaster  of  Paris  required 
below  7  a  per  cent. 

It  is  claimed  that  selenitic  lime  makes 
stronger  mortar  than  any  other  lime,  and  that 
it  may  be  mixed  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
sand  ;  and  mortar  made  with  selenitic  lime 
sets  much  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  lime 
mortar. 

As  sulphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  water,  the 
addition  of  plaster  of  Paris  cannot  permanently 
increase  the  hydraulic  property  of  any  lime. 

Selenitic  lime  derives  its  name  from  the 
mineral  selenite ,  a  crystalline  form  of  hy¬ 
drated  sulphate  of  lime  having  the  formula 
(Ca  SO+  2  H„0). 

A  mortar  made  by  mixing  one  part  by 
volume  of  selenitic  lime  with  four  parts  of 
sand  was  found  to  contain  17  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Mortars  made  with  ordinary 
lime  always  contain  small  proportions  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  the  atmosphere  of  towns 
slowly  changes  carbonate  of  lime  exposed  to  its 
influence  into  sulphate  of  lime.  The  presence 
of  17  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  a  mortar 
would  not  therefore  necessarily  prove  that 
artificially  prepared  selenitic  lime  had  been 
used  in  its  manufacture. 


Cement  Mortars. — The  valuation  of  cement 
mortar  from  chemical  analysis  is  more  difficult 
than  that  of  lime  mortar,  for  the  value  of  the 
cement  is  mainly  due  to  the  proportion  of 
silica  soluble  in  acid  it  contains— /.c.,  to  the 
proportion  of  calcium  silicate  present.  The 
estimation  of  the  lime  is  of  itself  of  little  value, 
for  the  cement  might  be  adulterated  with  lime 
or  with  chalk.  Portland  cement  contains  an 
average  of  only  18  per  cent,  of  silica. 
Assuming  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  to  be  86  lb.,  and  that  of  an  equal 
value  of  sand  to  be  100  lb.,  the  proportion  of 
1  of  cement  to  4  of  sand  by  volume  is  found  to 
be  1  of  cement  to  4  65  sand  by  weight.  There¬ 
fore  a  mixture  of  1  part  cement  and  4  parts 
sand  by  measure  contains  only  318  per  cent, 
soluble  silica  by  weight. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  cement  mortar 
by  Dibdin  &  Grimwood  shows  by  their  method 
of  calculation  from  the  soluble  silica  that  the 


COMMONS  AND  FOOTPATHS  PRESER¬ 
VATION  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday,  July  31,  at  25,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster.  An  important  communication  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre  to  the 
Wiltshire  County  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
with  reference  to  the  enclosure  of  Stonehenge  was 
approved.  After  pointing  out  that  the  recent 
inquiry  held  by  a  committee  of  three  members  of 
the  County  Council  was  not  a  judicial  proceeding, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  stated  : — 

“  The  Society,  with  a  very  large  experience  of 
cases  affecting  the  rights  of  the  public  to  roadways 
and  footways,  fortified  by  the  advice  of  their 
solicitor,  and  of  an  eminent  King’s  counsel  of  the 
Western  Circuit,  have  arrived  at  a  conviction  that 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  hold  that 
the  public  have  a  right  to  the  user  of  the  roads  j 
which  lead  to  the  monument,  and  which  have  been  1 
blocked  by  the  fence  as  now  erected.  The  Society,  j 
therefore,  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Wilts  County  ■' 
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!  Council,  without  itself  undertaking  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue,  will  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  a 
case  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Courts  of 
Law  for  a  decision.  It  is  a  case,  not  only  of  great 
importance  in  itself,  but  one  which  may  determine 
many  others  of  a  similar  character  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  appears  to  the  Society  to 
be  obviously  one  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  Parliament  in  passing  the  Act  of  1894  should 
be  undertaken  by  a  County  Council  and  not 
left  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  ... 

The  Society,  therefore,  would  suggest  that  the 
County  Council  of  Wilts,  if  unwilling  itself  through 
its  own  legal  advisers  to  undertake  legal  proceedings 
in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  public,  should  at 
least  undertake  to  guarantee  the  costs  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  the  extent  of 
600/.,  for  which  the  Society  will  undertake  that  the 
case  shall  be  adequately  and  fully  presented  in  a 
Court  of  Law. 

“  The  Society  have  been  willing  to  believe  that 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  Stonehenge  is 
situate,  when  erecting  the  much  complained  of  and 
hideous  barbed-wire  fence  round  the  monument 
and  charging  an  entrance  fee  of  is.  a  head,  was 
actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  protect  the  monument 
and  to  raise  funds  for  its  guardianship.  They  have 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  much  simpler  and  to  him 
less  costly  way  of  effecting  such  security,  namely, 
by  executing  a  simple  deed  as  indicated  by  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1SS2,  under  which,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  the  Government 
would  ipso  facto  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  doing 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  protect  and  safe¬ 
guard  the  monument.  Under  this  process  the  owner 
would  lose  none  of  his  interest  in  the  monument, 
whatever  it  might  be,  except  that  he  could  not 
|  thenceforward  himself  injure  or  destroy  it.” 

Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton  stated  that  the  scheme 
for  the  purchase  of  the  extensive  open  space  at 
Lambourne  and  Grange  Hill,  Essex,  was  proceed¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  Up  to  the  present  he  had 
received  promises  amounting  to  about  5,000/.  from 
private  contributors,  while  various  local  authorities 
in  Essex  had  agreed  to  provide  13,000 /.  altogether. 
Mr.  Buxton  announced  that  he  had  been  able  to 
secure  the  offer  of  an  additional  area  of  12  acres  of 
land  at  Grange  Hill,  adjoining  the  L  C.C.  Asylum  at 
Claybury,  while  the  trustees  of  Earl  Cowley  had 
promised  to  dispose  of  their  interests  in  the  two 
Woodford  Bridge  Greens  (4^  acres  in  extent)  for 
150/.,  provided  the  whole  scheme  is  carried  out.  A 
further  rectangular  block  of  22  acres  of  well- wooded 
land  at  Lambourne,  lying  on  the  Romford-road,  could 
also  be  secured,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  should  be  included  in  the  general 
scheme,  for  it  projects  into  the  land  already  offered 
to  the  public.  The  total  area  now  embraced  in  the 
proposed  open  space  will  amount  to  no  less  than 
897^  acres,  offered  to  the  public  for  the  sum  of 
32,000/.  A  hope  was  expressed  by  the  Society  that  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  would  eventually 
make  a  grant  of  10,000/.  towards  the  sum  of  14,000/. 
still  needed  to  complete  the  purchase,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  800  acres  of  common  and  farm 
land  at  Lambourne  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  City.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  London  County 
Council  will  contribute  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Grange  Hill  portion  of  the  scheme,  and  that  further 
subscriptions  will  be  forthcoming  from  members  of 
the  public  in  order  that  the  most  comprehensive 
proposal  for  the  extension  of  Metropolitan  open 
spaces  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  may  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  County  Council  on 
Tuesday,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  M.P.,  made  a 
statement  with  regard  to  Stonehenge.  He  said  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus 
inviting  him  to  Amesbury  to  an  interview  on  the 
subject.  In  his  (Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice's)  opinion  it 
opened  up  a  reasonable  prospect  of  successful 
negotiations.  A  notice  on  the  agenda  paper  with 
reference  to  Stonehenge  was  withdrawn  at  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice’s  suggestion. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

King  Edward  VII.  Home  for  Nurses,  North 
Staffordshire  Infirmary,  Stoke-on-Trent.— in 
:he  competition  recently  advertised  in  our  columns 
:or  the  proposed  new  Home  for  Nurses,  at  the 
North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
:hirty-eight  sets  of  designs  were  received.  Mr. 
H.  R.  Price,  of  Manchester,  was  appointed  assessor 
:o  adjudicate  upon  a  number  of  designs  selected  by 
lie  Committee.  His  award  wa3  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  August  23.  The  successful  com- 
letitors  are  Messrs.  R.  Stephen  Ayling,  of  West- 
ninster,  and  A.  R.  P.  Piercy,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  in 
vhose  hands  the  commission  to  carry  out  the  work 
las  been  placed.  The  site  is  a  very  fine  one,  on 
ising  ground,  and  the  building  will  contain  about 
ifty-two  bedrooms  for  nurses  and  sisters,  large 
itting-rooms,  library,  servant’s  rooms,  sick  rooms, 
md  the  usual  offices.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  the 
oundation-stone  in  October  next.  The  whole  of 
he  necessary  funds  have  been  subscribed,  the  King 
leading  the  list  with  a  donation  of  105/. 

Sheffield  Town  Hall  Extension.— The 
laeifield  Corporation  Improvement  Committee 
onsidered  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Town 


Hall  on  the  30th 'ult.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the 
building  on  the  piece  of  land  facing  Norfolk-street 
and  South-parade.  The  committee  decided  to 
consult  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  the  architect  for  the 
building,  and  also  to  entrust  him  with  the  work  of 
extension. 

Rowton  House,  Whitechapel.— This  building, 
which  has  just  been  opened,  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
“  Poor  Men’s  Hotels,”  known  as  “  Rowton  Houses,” 
the  property  of  Rowton  Houses,  Limited.  It  has 
been  erectedlon  a  site  near  St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel 
Station,  and  has  its  entrance  frontage  in  Fieldgate- 
street.  The  site  consists  of  two  adjoining  parallelo¬ 
grams,  the  larger  of  which  forms  the  frontage  to 
Fieldgate-street,  and  has  a  frontage  of  192  ft.  by  a 
depth  of  129  ft.  ;  the  smaller  has  a  back  frontage  of 
75  ft-  by  a  depth  of  07  ft.,  with  a  total  superficial 
area  of  29,500  ft.  An  abundance  of  light  and  air  on 
all  floors  has  been  secured  by  the  provision  of  wide 
forecourts  on  all  sides  of  building,  and  in  addition  a 
large  inner  courtyard,  50  ft.  wide,  open  at  its  eastern 
end.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  large  area  of 
the  site  to  place  all  the  dayrooms  used  by  lodgers 
(with  the  exception  of  reading-room)  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  elevations  have  been  erected  in  pressed 
Leicester  facing  bricks,  relieved  with  Fletton  bricks 
and  dressings  of  pinky  buff  terra-cotta  from  Mr. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  Ruabon.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
walling,  excepting  where  glazed  bricks  are  used,  is 
built  with  Fletton  bricks.  All  brickwork  through¬ 
out  the  building  has  been  built  in  Portland  cement 
mortar.  The  roofs  to  the  front  elevations  are 
covered  with  green  slates,  nailed  direct  upon  coke 
breeze  concrete  slabs,  carried  upon  steel  con¬ 
struction  ;  all  other  roofs  are  flat  concrete  and  steel 
construction,  covered  with  asphalt.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  site  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  con¬ 
crete,  upon  which,  where  wooden  floors  are  laid,  is 
solid  oak  wood  blocks,  and  to  other  floors  cement 
and  granite  chippings.  The  floors  are  fireproof 
throughout,  formed  of  concrete  and  steel,  and  the 
staircases  and  landings  are  in  Portland  cement  con¬ 
crete.  To  avoid  a  cavity  between  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  and  the  flooring,  the  floorboards  are  nailed 
directly  upon  the  concrete  in  the  cubicle  floors. 
Especial  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  all  the  sanitary  work,  both  in  the 
portion  underground  and  the  plumber's  work. 
Access  is  immediately  obtainable  to  any  portion  of 
the  underground  work  by  the  placing  of  inspection 
manholes  at  every  change  in  direction  of  pipes  and 
in  positions  that  enable  all  junctions  to  be  easily 
accessible.  Iron  pipes,  with  coated  interiors,  are 
used  wherever  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  them 
under  the  building.  A  system  of  electric  lighting 
has  been  adopted  giving  the  official  on  each  floor  of 
cubicles  control  of  the  lights  upon  that  floor  ;  the 
various  rooms  on  basement  and  ground  floors  are 
controlled  separately,  one  from  another,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  superintendent  has  complete  control,  in  the 
office  and  meter-room,  over  all  the  various  sections. 
Water-closets  and  urinals  are  placed  outside  the 
buildings  in  the  courtyard,  at  the  north-east  of  the 
building,  and  cut  off  from  the  building  by  means  of 
a  cross-ventilated  lobby.  The  work  throughout  is 
constructed  in  white  glazed  brickwork.  The 
lodgers'  cubicles  are  approached  by  three  fireproof 
staircases,  built  in  ivory  glazed  brickwork,  two 
situated  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  site,  one 
adjoining  office,  and  all  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
cubicle  corridors.  The  disposition  of  the  staircases 
renders  it  an  impossibility  for  the  lodgers  to  be 
trapped  by  fire,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak,  as  the 
cubicle  corridors  run  from  staircase  to  staircase, 
thereby  leaving  open  a  way  for  retreat  in  the  event 
of  access  to  one  staircase  being  blocked.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  floor  is  divided  by  divisional  walls  into 
ten  sections,  which  would  check,  if  not  stop,  the 
progress  of  a  fire  horizontally.  The  sectioning  of 
the  floors  also  enables  isolation  and  efficient  fumi¬ 
gation  in  the  event  of  a  case  of  contagious  disease. 

In  the  reading-room  a  large  portion  of  the  wall-space 
is  occupied  by  a  series  of  panels  emblematic  of  “  The 
Seasons,”  painted  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Strachey,  of  Stoney 
Mead,  and  presented  by  him  to  Rowton  House  as 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  interest  taken  by 
the  artist  in  the  work.  Each  season  is  represented 
by  a  single  figure  and  also  by  a  larger  composition. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Measures  is  the  architect  under  whom 
the  whole  building  has  been  carried  out. 

BAPTIST  Church,  Hull.— The  foundation  and 
memorial  stones  of  the  new  First  Baptist  Church 
on  the  Boulevard,  Hull,  were  laid  a  few  days  ago. 
The  new  church,  which  is  Gothic  in  style,  from 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Brownlow  Thompson,  architect, 
Hull,  will  be  of  brick,  with  brick  and  stone  dress¬ 
ings,  and  will  have  a  spire  no  ft.  high.  It  is 
intended  to  accommodate  550  persons,  with  provi¬ 
sion  for  galleries  to  increase  the  sittings  to  750. 
The  interior  of  the  building  will  be  of  red-wood,  of 
which  the  seats,  which  will  be  open,  will  also  be 
constructed.  There  will  be  an  open  rostrum,  with 
marble-lined  baptistry  in  front  ;  also  large  parlour 
for  the  deacons,  minister’s  vestry,  and  retiring- 
rooms.  It  is  intended  to  add  schoolrooms  later. 
The  cost,  including  fittings,  will  be  6,000/.,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  site.  The  schoolrooms  will  be  an  additional 
2,000/. 

Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.— At  a 
sitting  of  the  Consistory  Court  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  on  the  25th  ult.,  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C., 
Cnancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London,  granted  to 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  a  faculty  authorising 


them  to  effect  certain  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  church.  The  faculty  extends  to  the  removal 
of  the  organ  into  the  east  transept  gallery,  the 
enlargement  of  the  instrument,  and  the  raising  of 
the  floor  of  the  existing  organ-chamber  to  the  level 
of  the  chancel,  and  so  to  provide  sittings  for  those 
members  of  the  congregation  who  had  occupied 
seats  in  the  east  transept  gallery,  together  with  an 
additional  entrance  to  the  chancel.  The  lights  will 
be  transferred  from  a  window,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  which  the  organ  will  thus  block  out,  into  a 
window  in  the  south-east  end  of  the  church,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  is  now  not  filled  with  coloured 
glass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shifting  of  the  organ 
will  open  out  four  windows  previously  blocked  out 
under  faculty.  The  improvements  will  cost  an  esti¬ 
mated  sum  of  2,500/.,  towards  which  amount  1,500/. 
is  already  subscribed.  The  organ,  by  R.  Harris, 
16S1,  and  rebuilt  bv  Willis,  was  formerly  in  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral.  It  was  reconstructed  by  Bishop 
&  Son  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

The  Angel  Tavern,  Islington.— This  well- 
known  public-house,  which  really  stands  within  the 
limits  of  Clerkenwell  parish,  is  being  rebuilt  by 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  of  Bunhill-row,  con¬ 
tractors,  after  plans  and  designs  made  by  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Eedle  &  Meyers,  for  the  owner?.  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  &  Co. 

Palace  of  Varieties,  Glasgow.— The  New 
Pavilion  Palace  of  Varieties,  Glasgow,  to  be  built 
at  the  corner  of  Renfield-street  and  Renfrew-street, 
will  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bertie  Crewe, 
of  London.  The  elevations  will  be  executed  in 
salmon  pink  terra-cotta,  and  the  windows  will  be 
glazed  with  painted  glass.  Towers  at  the  angles  of 
the  building  will  be  surmounted  by  electric  lights, 
and  another  light  will  be  upheld  by  the  principal 
figure  in  a  group  of  statuary  in  the  centre  of  the 
Renfield-street  front.  The  grand  entrance  hall  is  in 
the  Renfield-street  elevation.  It  will  have  doors  of 
polished  and  carved  mahogany,  marble  mosaic  floor, 
marble  dado,  and  panelled  walls,  and  from  it  stair¬ 
ways  of  polished  marble  mosaic  will  lead  to  the  stalls 
and  circle.  At  the  head  of  the  circle  stairs  is  the 
foyer,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  from  whence 
mahogany  doors  lead  direct  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
circle,  and  another  short  staircase  leads  to  the  upper 
portion.  The  auditorium  has  a  width  of  76  ft.  On 
the  ground  floor  of  the  auditorium  are  stalls  and  pit. 
On  the  first  tier  is  the  grand  circle,  which  has  eight 
rows  of  seating,  containing  some  340  tip-up  chairs, 
with  raised  lounges  and  promenades  separated  from 
the  seats  by  marble  balustrading.  Four  private 
boxe3  are  provided,  two  reached  by  the  proscenium 
and  two  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  where  there  is  also 
a  fireproof  cinematograph  chamber.  Over  the  circle 
is  a  gallery,  with  fourteen  rows  of  seating  and  with 
promenades.  There  will  be  lounges  for  the  sale  of 
tea,  coffee,  cigars,  &c.,  in  all  parts,  and  re¬ 
tiring  rooms  have  been  provided.  The  electric  light 
will  be  used,  and  the  heating  will  be  by  low  pres¬ 
sure.  The  stage  will  have  a  width  of  70  ft.,  and 
58  ft.  to  the  gridiron  floor.  The  dressing-rooms  are 
in  a  separate  fire-resisting  block. 

Theatre,  Liverpool. — Hengler’s  Circus,  in 
West  Derby-road,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  will  in 
future  be  known  as  the  Royal  Hippodrome.  The 
architects  for  the  reconstruction  ot  the  building 
were  Messrs.  Bertie  Crewe  &  A.  Shelmerdine, 
Strand,  London.  The  chief  entrance  in  West 
Derby-road  is  fitted  with  mahogany  and  glass  doors, 
one  leading  to  the  stalls  and  circle,  and  tne  other  to 
the  pit.  The  floor  and  step3  leading  from  the  en¬ 
trance  are  laid  in  mosaics,  and  the  foyer  is  also 
decorated  in  the  same  manner.  The  full  width  of 
the  stage  is  95  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  the  proscenium 
opening  is  40  It.  by  28  ft.  The  pit,  which  will 
accommodate  1,000  persons,  is  fitted  with  con¬ 
tinuous  seats  upholstered  in  red  velvet.  In  the 
gallery,  which  is  approached  by  two  staircases  6  ft. 
wide,  there  i3  sitting  room  for  1,500  persons.  There 
are  also  eight  stage  boxes  and  four  at  the  back  of 
the  circle,  behind  which  there  are  lounges. 
Adjoining  the  stage  are  seven  dressing-rooms 
for  the  artistes,  each  being  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  The  galleries  are 

supported  by  solid  steel  pillars.  The  building  is 
fitted  throughout  with  electricity  and  gas.  From  the 
pit  and  stalls  there  are  six  exits,  and  from  the 
gallery  two,  each  6  ft.  wide.  The  Hippodrome  will 
accommodate  4,500  persons.  The  building  con¬ 
tractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Tomkinson  &  Sons, 
Liverpool,  the  other  firms  engaged  in  the  work 
being  : — Decorations,  Mesars.  De  Jong  &  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  electric  lighting  by  the  National  Electric 
Wiring  Co.  ;  heating  by  Messrs.  Dawson,  Staly- 
bridge ;  gasfittings,  fireproof  curtain,  and  fire 
hydrants  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  &  Brown,  London  ; 
hardwood  fittings  by  Messrs.  Dean  &  Co.,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  and  mosaic  work  by  Messrs.  Diespeker  & 
Co.,  London.  Mr.  George  Sheen  has  carried  out 
the  duties  of  clerk  of  works. 

New  Laundry,  Clevedon. — The  Clevedon  and 
Portishead  Steam  Laundry  wa3  recently  opened. 
This  laundry,  which  has  been  erected  from  drawings 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss-Flower,  C.E.,  Bristol, 
and  carried  out  under  his  supervision,  occupies  a 
large  area  of  ground  at  Clevedon  close  to  the  sea. 

The  buildings  nave  been  specially  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  with  every  convenience,  and  with  every  re¬ 
gard  to  the  requirements  of  sanitation,  thus  ensuring 
safetyboth  to  the  customers  and  the  workers.  An  arte¬ 
sian  well,  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  pounds,  has 
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been  sunk,  and  the  company’s  water  has  also  been  laid 
on.  The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Green, 
builder,  of  Clevedon  ;  the  Diddle  Engineering  Co. 
supplied  the  machinery  and  laundry  fittings  ;  and 
Messrs.  Mather  &  Platt  the  “  Ar’chbatt-Deeley  ” 
softening  apparatus.  Blackman’s  fans  are  used  to 
ventilate  the  buildings. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Meltham,  Yorkshire.— 
The  cornerstone  has  just  been  laid  at  Cop  Hill, 
Meltham,  of  an  isolation  hospital,  which  is  to  serve 
the  requirements  of  the  Colne  and  Holme  Valleys. 
The  building,  which  is  to  be  lighted  by  electricity 
generated  on  the  premises,  is  estimated  to  cost 
23,744!.,  and  will  accommodate  fifty  beds.  There 
will  be  three  pavilions  and  an  isolation  block.  Mr. 
J.  Berry  is  the  architect. 


FOREIGN. 

United  States. — A  Government  Commission 
has  been  appointed  to  prepare  plans,  and  to  report 
on  a  site  and  designs,  for  the  proposed  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Washington.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  have  already  agreed  to  recommend 
a  site  not  far  from  the  Washington  monument  and 
near  the  site  of  the  proposed  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  to  Arlington.  The  general  character  of 

the  memorial  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. - 

Extensive  excavations  made  at  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  village.  Grooved  stone  axes,  hammer- 
stones,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  great  quantities 
of  flint  chips  have  been  found  ;  the  work  of  excava¬ 
tion  is  in  the  care  of  the  Wisconsin  Natural  History 
Society. 

Australasia. — The  Council  and  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South  Wales  have 
waited  on  the  Mayor  of  Sydney  requesting  him  to 
give  an  assurance  that,  before  the  proposed  new 
Building  Act  is  submitted  to  Parliament,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  might  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  looking 
over  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  with  a  view  to 
suggestions  of  architects  being  made  to  assist  in  the 
direction  of  producing  as  workable  and  perfect  an 

Act  as  possible. - A  large  boot  factory  is  to  be 

erected  in  Collingwood  ;  Mr.  F.  Stapley,  of  that 

place,  i3  the  architect. - At  a  recent  meeting  of 

the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  wages  of  bricklayers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Board  should  be  reduced  from  us. 
per  day  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours  to  10s.  per 

per  day. - The  interior  of  the  new  theatre  at 

Auckland  (N.Z.)  is  to  be  of  modelled  fibrous 
plaster,  and  the  general  scheme  adopted  is 
French  Renaissance.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
W.  Pitt,  of  Melbourne,  and  Messrs.  Maloney 
&  Son,  of  Auckland. - In  connexion  with  the  con¬ 

tracts  for  the  erection  of  two  new  pavilions  at  the 
Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  Sydney,  the  Master  Builders' 
Association  of  New  South  Wales  has  informed  the 
State  Minister  of  Works  that  they  cannot  agree 
with  the  conditions  of  tendering  imposed  by  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  that  their  members 
will  not  tender  for  the  work.  As  the  Association  is 
a  very  strong  body  it  is,  therefore,  doubtful  whether 
the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  unless  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  modified. Banking  premises  are  about 

to  be  erected  in  Sydney  for  the  Union  Bank  of 
Australia  ;  Messrs.  Baxter  &  Bovne,  of  Melbourne, 

are  the  contractors. - Mr.  H.  G.  McKinney, 

M.Inst.C.E.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South 
Wales. - The  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Warren  Scobie,  archi¬ 

tect,  of  West  Maitland,  have  been  accepted,  in  com¬ 
petition,  for  extensive  additions  to  the  Tenterfield 
(N.S.W.)  School  of  Art. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Messrs.  Runton  &  Barry,  architects,  of  Hull,  have 
removed  their  offices  from  Savile  Chambers  to 
Victoria  Chambers,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.— According  to  the 
half-yearly  report  to  June  30,  the  directors  are  in 
negotiation  for  the  provision  of  500,000/.  by  an  in¬ 
dependent  company  for  the  construction  on  a 
portion  of  the  racecourse  site  of  a  large  dock  and 
transit  sheds  to  be  leased  to  this  company  for  99 
years  at  a  fixed  percentage  on  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended.  Power  will  be  reserved  to  determine  the 
lease  on  short  notice,  either  during  construction  or 
after  completion  of  the  works  on  payment  of  the 
amount  expended,  plus  a  small  premium.  The  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  to  the  lease 
has  been  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  company's  1897  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
engineer’s  report  states  that  the  depth  of  water  in 
the  Ship  Canal  and  Docks  has  been  fully  main¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  dredging  plant  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  waterway.  Some  slight 
diminution  of  the  quantities  of  silt  and  sludge  de¬ 
posited  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  canal  and  docks 
has  been  experienced.  The  special  dredging  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  which  forms  the  access  to 
the  canal  at  Eastham,  have  made  good  progress.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  rock  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved  has  been  blasted  and  dredged  in  the  length 
immediately  below  Eastham  Locks.  The  approaches 
to  Irlam  Ferry  on  either  side  of  the  canal  have  been 
considerably  improved,  the  work  having  been 


carried  out  in  accordance  with  plans  which  were 
approved  by  the  District  Councils  concerned.  Shed 
No.  9.  on  the  north  side  of  Dock  No.  8,  has  been 
walled  in,  fitted  up,  and  rendered  suitable  for  the 
banana  trade.  The  station-master's  office  at  Sal¬ 
ford  has  been  completed  and  is  in  use  ;  certain 
other  office  extension  works  are  in  hand.  Three 
new  locomotive  engines  and  four  new  locomotive 
steam  cranes  have  been  provided,  and  are  in  use 
for  dock  traffic.  Since  possession  of  the  racecourse 
was  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
railway  extension  works  authorised  by  the  Act  of 
1900.  The  bridge  which  is  to  carry  the  through 
railway  over  the  L.  &  Y.  Railway  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  The  retaining  walls  and  embankments 
throughout  have  been  finished,  and  the  laying  of 
the  permanent  way  has  been  begun.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  last  section  of  the  main  road  on 
the  boundary  of  the  company's  property  has  also 
made  good  progress.  The  formation  of  another 
service  railway,  which  will  render  a  further  area  of 
the  property  recently  acquired  by  the  company 
available  for  the  storage  of  timber,  is  in  hand.  The 
embankments  and  slopes  of  the  canal  generally  are 
in  good  condition,  and  the  works  throughout  have 
been  efficiently  maintained.  The  transit  shed  on 
the  north  side  of  No.  S  dock,  constructed  by  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Warehousing  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  been  completed,  and  is  in  use  for  traffic 
purposes. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Stepney.— On  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  31,  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Dioceseof  London,  gave  judgment  in  an  important 
case  recently  heard  in  the  Consistory  Court.  In 
September,  1900,  Dr.  Tristram  had  ordered  a  faculty 
to  issue  for  a  proposed  enlargement  of  the  east 
aisle  of  the  chancel,  which  is  at  the  north  end  of 
the  church,  to  form  a  side-chapel  and  the  erection  of 
a  clergy  and  a  choir  vestry  on  either  side  of  the 
south  end,  with  a  parish-room  over  the  two 
vestries  to  extend  across  the  south  end.  The 
parish-room,  having  a  capacity  for  240  persons,  was 
intended  for  vestry  meetings,  missions,  and  other 
religious  services,  Sunday  schools,  and  similar 
purposes.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  was 
estimated  at  2,000/.  But  Lord  Tredegar,  as  chief 
ground  landlord  in  the  parish,  and  whose 
father  had  given  the  site  of  the  church  and  its 
graveyard,  took  exception  to  the  altering  of  the 
front  entrance  of  the  church  so  as  to  render  it  out 
of  keeping  with  the  original  design,  and  suggested 
that  the  vestries  and  parish  hall  should  be  built  at 
the  north,  instead  of  the  south,  end.  On  June  27, 
1901,  the  Court  issued  a  faculty,  in  default  of  any 
opposition  thereto,  to  authorise  the  building  of  a 
clergy  and  choir  vestry  on  the  north-western  side, 
with  a  parochial  hall  abutting  against  the  end  of  the 
chancel.  In  November  last,  after  the  work  had 
been  begun,  the  London  County  Council  took  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act, 
1S84,  and  in  March  filed  a  petition  for  revocation  of 
the  supplemental  faculty,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Act  forbids  the  erection  of  any  buildings  upon  any 
disused  burial-ground,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  a  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other 
place  of  worship,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
projected  parochial  hall  did  not  come  within  those 
exceptions.  Dr.  Tristram,  having  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  Council's  non-appearance  to 
the  previous  citation,  made  an  order  in  April  for  a 
further  hearing  of  the  case.  In  the  result  he  has 
adjudged  that,  whilst  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  to 
issue  a  faculty  for  the  erection  of  a  vestry  hall  in 
the  situation  proposed  and  communicating  with  the 
church,  the  desired  faculty  should  be  so  worded  as 
to  preclude  the  room  from  being  used  fcr  secular 
objects,  and  that  he  felt  able  to  authorise  its  use  as 
a  vestry  room  for  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  pur¬ 
poses.  He  also  proposed  to  make  a  rule,  under 
10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  53,  that  in  future  the  Council  should 
be  served  with  due  notice  of  any  application  made 
to  the  Court  for  a  faculty  to  enlarge  a  building 
standing  on  a  closed  burial-ground. 

The  Men’s  Shelter,  All  Hallows  Church, 
London-wall. —  The  Rector  of  All  Hallows  an¬ 
nounces  his  inability  to  carry  out  his  project  for  the 
erection  of  a  shelter,  to  be  used  in  the  day  time,  in 
the  parish  churchyard.  The  resources  at  his  pre¬ 
sent  command  are  not  equal  to  the  heavy  cost  of 
the  requirements  of  the  District  Sanitary  Authorities 
and  the  London  County  Council.  The  latter  body 
required  that,  consequent  upon  the  excavations 
made,  the  floor  of  the  building  should  be  carried 
upon  iron  girders,  involving  an  additional  and  un¬ 
expected  expenditure  of  130/.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Corporation  had  approved  of  the  original  intention 
to  lay  a  bed  of  concrete  so  as  to  seal  the  ground,  and 
that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  made  a  subse¬ 
quent  demand,  for  reasons  of  sanitation,  that  the 
ground  should  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  (and 
since  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  more),  and  all  human 
remains  be  removed  and  reinterred.  The  excava¬ 
tion  and  reinterment  has  cost  215/.,  the  Burial 
Board  claimed  106/.  15s.  6d.,  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  claimed  21/.  as  their  fees. 

Appointment.— Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie,  A.R.I.B.A., 
has  been  appointed  their  Surveyor  by  the  Directors 
of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Ltd. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn- 
street. — We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Museum 
will  be  closed  as  usual  from  the  evening  of  August  8 
until  the  morning  of  September  10,  1902. 


Old  Wooden  Water  Conduits. — The  laying  o 
new  gas  mains  in  Finsbury-pavement  has  been  thi 
cause  of  a  discovery  in  the  shape  of  old  trunks  o 
trees  which  were  in  old  times  laid  as  water  con 
duits.  Finsbury-pavement  is  on  the  northern  edg< 
of  the  City  at  Moorgate-street,  and  the  conduit: 
were  found  barely  4  ft.  below  the  surface,  helping 
to  support  the  ground  on  which  for  some  hundreds 
of  yards  the  North  Metropolitan  tramcars  run 
The  trunks  of  trees,  as  they  were  raised  from  theii 
bed,  proved  to  be  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  They  had  been  hollowed  out  to  a  bore  ol 
6  in.  or  S  in.,  the  trees  in  some  cases  being  Iron: 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  girth.  One  end  of  each  length  hac 
been  pointed  to  fit  into  the  hollow  of  the  next,  some 
of  the  trees  being  20  ft.  or  more  in  length.  There 
is  an  opinion  that  they  must  have  been  150  years 
in  the  ground.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
laid  for  the  waters  of  the  New  River  Co.,  from  the 
reservoir  at  Clerkenwell  to  the  once  fashionable 
parts  of  the  City  across  Finsbury  Fields. — Times. 

Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Southport.— 
The  Bradstock  Lockett  Home  for  Crippled  Children 
has  just  been  opened  at  Southport.  The  site  of  the 
home  is  situate  about  50  yards  to  the  east  of  the 
Marshside-road,  parallel  to  the  inner  sea  embank¬ 
ment.  The  main  building  stands  back  from  the 
proposed  new  road,  from  which  it  is  approached  by 
a  broad  drive.  The  laundry  block  and  stable  are 
arranged  upon  the  north-east  corner  of  the  site, 
and  form  a  protection  to  the  boys’  ward  from  the 
winds  coming  from  that  quarter  ;  the  girls’  ward 
being  similarly  sheltered  by  the  projection  of  the 
administration  block.  The  principal  entrance,  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  front,  opens  into  a  tiled 
vestibule,  and  thence  by  a  short  corridor  into  the 
main  hall,  from  which  the  main  corridor  runs  east 
and  west  to  the  boys'  and  girls’  wards.  The 
visitors’  waiting-room,  the  recreation-room,  and 
chapel,  all  facing  south,  are  entered  from  the 
south  side  of  the  corridor,  and  the  dining¬ 
room,  kitchen,  and  lady  superintendent’s  private 
stores  from  the  north  side.  The  boys'  and 
girls’  wards  are  40  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  one 
story  in  height,  and  contain  sixteen  beds  each. 
The  wards  are  warmed  and  ventilated  by  Shorland’s 
double-fronted  Manchester  stoves,  and  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  by  Tobin's  tubes  and  gratings,  and  the 
special  hopper  sashes  provided  at  the  bottom 
of  each  window,  the  upper  sashes  being  also 
made  to  open.  The  schoolroom  ha3  at  one  end 
an  open  arch,  through  which  is  a  raised  chancel, 
which  is  screened  off  by  a  revolving  shutter 
when  the  room  is  used  for  teaching  or  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  recreation-room,  adjoining  the  school¬ 
room,  contains  the  children's  play  lockers  ranged 
round  the  walls,  the  tops  forming  a  continuous  seat. 
Just  across  the  hall,  and  next  to  the  kitchen,  is  the 
general  dining-room  of  the  building,  25  ft.  long  and 
20ft.  wide.  A  “special”  ward,  entered  from  a  separate 
corridor,  is  placed  near  the  isolation  ward  for 
doubtful  cases  the  doctor  may  wish  to  keep  under 
observation.  An  isolation  block,  containing  a  ward 
for  four  beds,  nurses’  duty  room,  and  stores,  &c.,  is 
placed  on  the  first  floor.  All  the  rooms  and  corri¬ 
dors  on  ground  floor,  except  bathrooms,  latrines, 
and  kitchen  department,  are  laid  with  pitch-pine 
blocks  upon  a  concrete  foundation.  The  premises 
are  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The  main 
fronts  are  faced  with  Accrington  red  bricks,  relieved 
by  bands  and  dressings  of  Longridge  stone.  The 
roofs  throughout  are  covered  with  Westmorland 
green  slates,  finished  with  red  terra-cotta  ridge 
tiles  and  linials.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Ellison  &  Son,  of  Liverpool.  Messrs.  Duxfield 
Bros.,  of  Southport,  were  the  contractors. 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT 
NORWOOD. 

The  cases  of  the  Perpetual  Investment  Building 
Society  v.  the  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Camberwell,  and 
Hutchings  v.  the  Same,  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Darling  and  a  common  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  on  the  24th  and  25th  ults.,  the  hearing 
concluding  on  the  31st  ult. 

Mr.  Ellis  Hill  appeared  for  both  the  plaintiffs, 
and  Mr.  Low,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Henle  for  the  defen¬ 
dants. 

Mr.  Ellis  Hill,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the 
actions,  which  would  be  tried  together,  were 
brought  by  both  sets  of  plaintiffs  against  the 
defendants  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  negli¬ 
gence,  the  alleged  negligence  being  that  defendants, 
in  repairing  a  drain  underneath  a  portion  of  the 
houses  which  belonged  to  the  plaintiffs,  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  shore  up  the  houses  and  to  properly  fill  up 
the  excavation  made,  the  consequence  being  that  a 
portion  of  each  subsided,  became  dangerous,  and 
had  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The  main 
defence  was  a  denial  of  the  negligence  complained 
of.  The  Perpetual  Building  Society  were  the 
owners  of  a  house  known  as  No.  349,  Crystal  Palace- 
road,  Norwood,  Mr.  Hutchings  being  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  house,  No.  347,  Crystal  Palace-road. 
These  houses  were  semi-detached,  there  being  a 
passage  some  7  ft.  or  S  ft.  wide,  which  ran  between 
the  two  houses.  In  April,  1901,  the  defendants 
served  notices  on  both  the  plaintiffs  to  abate  a 
nuisance  which  occurred  in  a  drain  which  carried  the 
sewage  from  the  houses  into  the  common  sewer 
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■which  ran  up  and  down  the  Crystal  Palace-road. 
iWhen  the  plaintiffs  came  to  open  the  ground  to  see 
jwhat  was  the  matter,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
idrain  in  question  carried  the  drainage  of  four  houses 
iin  the  road,  and  therefore  the  plaintiffs  were  not 
^responsible  for  the  nuisance,  because  under  the 
[Metropolis  Management  Act  if  a  drain  took  the 
i  drainage  of  more  than  one  house  then  the  drain 

(became  a  sewer,  and  all  sewers  under  the  Act 
became  vested  in  the  Local  Authority — in  this  case  in 
the  defendants.  Therefore  when  the  plaintiffs  opened 
the  ground  and  found  that  the  drain  was  a  sewer 
{taking  the  drainage  of  several  houses  they  denied 
that  they  were  the  guilty  parties  which  caused  the 
nuisance,  and  alleged  that  the  defendants,  who 
owned  the  sewer,  were  responsible.  Thejresult  was 
that  the  plaintiffs  communicated  these  facts  to  the 
District  Council,  and  they  set  to  work  to  remedy 
the  nuisance,  and  in  July  of  last  year  they  began  to 
make  the  excavation  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  back  additions  of  both  of  the  plaintiffs’  houses. 
When  defendants  came  to  the  place  between  the 
two  houses  where  the  drains  branched  off  they 
opened  them  up  and  carried  the  excavation  under 
the  back  additions  of  both  Nos.  347  and  349, 
Crystal  Palace-road.  After  the  defendants  had  re- 
laid  the  drains,  filled  up  the  excavation,  and  finished 
the  work  towards  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  it  was  discovered  that  the  back  additions 
of  both  houses  were  giving  way.  It  went  on  so 
quickly  and  seriously  that  in  the  middle  of 
August  the  London  County  Council  served 
the  plaintiffs  with  notice  that  the  back  addi¬ 
tions  had  become  dangerous,  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  must  shore  them  up.  That  was  done,  but 
afterwards  the  back  additions  were  declared  to  be 
still  dangerous  and  the  plaintiffs  had  to  pull  them 
down  and  rebuild  them.  When  the  back  addition 
to  No.  349  was  pulled  down  it  was  found  that  the 
foundation  was  completely  cut  away,  and  instead 
of  being  built  up  with  concrete  or  with  brickwork 
and  cement,  defendants  had  simply  put  a  sort  of 
concrete  inside  it  which  did  not  contain  the  proper 
amount  of  cement,  which  was  perfectly  useless,  and 
which  accounted  for  the  collapse  of  the  building. 
In  No.  347  the  same  cutting  away  was  done,  but  in 
this  case  the  defendants  had  not  filled  up  the  place 
with  concrete  at  all,  but  simply  with  earth.  The 
plaintiffs  admitted  that  the  defendants  were  quite 
within  their  rights  in  making  the  excavations,  but 
they  said  that  the  defendants  ought  not  to  have 
touched  the  back  additions  to  these  houses  or  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  foundations  without  shoring  up 
the  back  additions  so  as  to  ensure  that  no  move¬ 
ment  would  take  place.  Plaintiffs  also  blamed  the 
defendants  for  not  having,  after  they  had  cut  away 
the  walls  to  the  back  additions,  filled  them  up 
properly. 

Mr.  Low,  in  answer  to  his  Lordship,  said  he 
thought  that  the  only  question  in  the  case  was 
whether  the  defendants  in  what  they  had  done  had 
been  guilty  of  negligence. 

!  Mrs.  Sophia  Moore,  examined  by  Mr.  Ellis  Hill, 
said  she  was  the  wife  of  W.  R.  Moore,  the  tenant  of 
No.  349,  Crystal  Palace-road,  and  she  remembered 
the  people  employed  by  the  defendants  coming  to 
relay  the  drain  there.  After  they  had  laid  the  con¬ 
crete  outside  the  side  door  of  the  back  addition,  she 
noticed  that  there  was  a  large  crack  crossing  the 
concrete.  The  crack  was  about  A  in.  wide.  After¬ 
wards  she  and  her  husband  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  house,  as  it  was  not  safe.  Subsequently  there 
appeared  a  crack  in  the  wall  which  you  could  put 
your  arm  through.  She  first  saw  the  crack  in  the 
concrete  the  morning  after  the  men  had  finished 
relaying  the  drain. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Low  :  They  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  house  on  June  24,  1901.  No  hole  had 
been  dug  before  they  came  in. 

Wm.  Cator,  examined  by  Mr.  Ellis  Hill,  said 
he  had  been  employed  by  a  Mr.  Porter  to  connect 
up  the  drain.  That  was  after  a  portion  of  it  had 
been  laid  by  the  defendants’  people.  He  saw  how 
they  had  filled  in  the  excavation  which  they  had 
made.  They  filled  it  in,  underneath  the  wall,  with 
concrete  which  was  very  bad,  or  poor.  It  was 
either  bad  cement,  or  there  was  not  enough  cement 
in  it.  Defendants’  men  had  cut  away  the  footings 
of  the  wall  above  the  pipe,  but  that  they  were 
obliged  to  do.  He  saw  the  back  addition  after  it 
had  begun  to  subside.  The  crack  in  the  cement  was 
nearly  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  drain  went 
through  the  walls.  He  saw  no  signs  of  “giving 
way”  before  the  defendants’  men  had  done  the 
work.  The  soil  that  was  being  excavated  was  stiff 
clay. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Low  :  The  concrete 
footings  of  the  walls  were  cut  away.  He  saw  some¬ 
body,  one  of  the  defendants’  men,  cut  them  away. 
There  were  about  18  in.  of  concrete  footings  under 
the  walls. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Saunders,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
A.R.I.B.A.  dangerous  structures  surveyor  to  the 
district,  examined,  said  he  was  called  in  after  the 
subsidence  had  taken  place  about  the  time  of  the 
dangerous  structure  notice.  He  had  heard  the 
account  given  by  plaintiffs’  witnesses  as  to  how  the 
holes  in  the  foundations  were  filled  in.  That  was 
not  the  proper  way.  It  was  not  right  to  carry  the 
drains  under  the  back  additions  without  shoring  up. 
In  his  opinion  the  cause  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
back  additions  was  want  of  due  precaution  in 
carrying  out  the  work. 


Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  Henle  :  He  had  not 
examined  the  concrete  laid  by  the  Local  Authority. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  concrete  was,  or 
of  the  foundations  of  the  houses  as  they  originally 
stood.  The  walls,  unquestionably,  were  properly 
“  toothed  ”  all  the  way  up. 

This  being  the  plaintiff's’  case,  his  lordship  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  an 
examination  of  the  concrete  under  the  adjoining 
houses,  which  were  admitted  to  have  been  built  at 
the  same  time  as  those  in  question.  If  the  concrete 
there  was  found  to  be  proper  concrete,  it  would 
more  or  less  settle  that  question.  The  other  matter 
in  dispute  was  that  of  the  alleged  negligence  in  not 
properly  “  shoring  up."  That  could  be  discussed 
after  the  examination  of  the  concrete  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  Ellis  Hill,  after  consulting  his  clients,  said 
that  he  was  willing  that  this  course  should  be 
adopted,  trial  holes  being  dug  in  the  presence  of 
two  expert  witnesses. 

The  case  accordingly  was  ordered  to  stand  over 
for  the  examination  of  the  concrete,  when  it  was 
decided  that  his  lordship  should  resume  the  hearing 
of  the  case  without  the  assistance  of  the  jury. 

The  jury  were  accordingly  discharged. 

On  the  31st  ult.  the  hearing  of  the  case  was 
resumed,  when  Mr.  Saunders,  recalled  and  examined, 
said  that  on  the  previous  Saturday,  together  with 
Mr.  Mullins,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Council,  he  visited 
the  adjoining  houses  and  trial  holes  were  dug. 
Three  holes  were  made  at  No.  345,  at  the  back. 
With  regard  to  the  holes  nearest  No!  347  there  was 
no  concrete.  There  were  two  footings  which  were 
very  good  ones.  The  walls  should  have  had  con¬ 
crete.  The  hole  at  the  end  of  the  back  addition  had 
no  concrete.  There  was  a  third  hole,  and  there  he 
found  concrete  in  the  footings  to  the  extent  of  4  or 
4J5  in.  in  thickness.  The  concrete  was  not  mixed  as 
it  should  have  been.  He  made  a  hole  in  No.  351, 
and  found  7  in.  of  concrete  under  the  bricks.  It 
was  burnt  ballast,  badly  mixed,  and  the  particles 
were  loose.  It  wa3  not  proper  to  put  in  the  drains 
without  shoring  up  the  houses. 

Cross-examined  :  The  drains  should  have  been 
carried  round  the  houses,  and  not  through  the 
houses. 

Mr.  Hill :  And  then  we  should  have  been  left  our 
right  to  support  from  the  soil  between  the  pipe  and 
the  footings  of  the  wall  ? 

The  witness  replied  that  that  was  so. 

His  Lordship  :  Taking  these  houses  as  built  in  the 
ordinary  suburban  London  way,  the  only  question 
appears  to  be  what  should  the  defendants  have 
done  ?  Should  they  have  shored  up  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Low  agreed  that  this  was  the  main  question. 
He  would  call  his  expert  witness  as  to  this. 

Mr.  EUi3  Marsland,  District  Surveyor  to  the 
London  County  Council,  examined,  said  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  houses  in  question,  having 
condemned  the  back  additions.  He  examined  the 
buildings  before  he  condemned  them.  He  was 
aware  that  the  defendants  had  put  in  a  new  drain 
under  the  back  additions. 

Mr.  Low  :  What,  in  your  opinion,  caused  the 
state  of  things  you  saw  there  ? 

The  witness  :  The  shallowness  of  the  foundations, 
the  drought  and  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  rear  cf 
the  two  back  additions.  There  was  a  shrinkage  of 
soil,  that  being  clay.  In  my  opinion  the  local 
authority  was  guilty  of  no  negligence  in  the  way 
they  did  their  work.  I  have  a  list  of  some  thirty 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Dulwich  that 
sunk  during  this  dry  summer  and  the  re-building  of 
portions  became  necessary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
hi3  lordship  expressed  himself  satisfied  and  said  he 
would  hear  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill  submitted  that  the  defendants,  by  doing 
as  they  had  done,  had  deprived  his  clients’  buildings 
of  the  right  of  support  and  had  been  negligent  and 
therefore  liable. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  it  was  for 
the  plaintiffs  to  prove  their  case,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  that  that  which  had  occurred  to  these 
houses,  which  were  badly-built  houses  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  building  type  and  could  not  last  long,  was  in 
any  way  due  to  anything  done  by  the  defendants. 
Holding  that  view  of  the  case,  no  point  of  law 
arose.  The  plaintiffs  had  not  discharged  the  burden 
of  proof  which  was  incumbent  upon  them,  and 
there  must,  therefore,  be  judgment  for  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  each  case  with  costs. 


INJURY  TO  BUILDINGS  AT  LIMEHOUSE. 

THE  case  of  G.  Angus  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  v.  W.  Gibbs, 
Ltd.,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich  in  the 
Chancery  Division  on  the  1st  inst.  It  was  an  action 
by  the  plaintiffs  against  the  defendants  to  recover 
damages  in  respect  of  injury  to  premises,  and  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  continuance  of  the 
piling  of  sand,  &c.,  against  plaintiffs’  wall  so  as  to 
cause  injury  to  their  premises. 

Mr.  Warrington,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Dill  appeared  for 
the  plaintiffs  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Stone  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Warrington,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  lessees  in 
possession  of  a  house  and  wharf  at  Limehouse,  for 
damages  for  injury  done  to  a  portion  of  the  premises 
by  the  defendants,  and  for  an  injunction  restraining 
or  permitting  the  injury  occasioned  by  allowing  the 


heaping  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
premises  of  a  quantity  of  sand,  gravel,  and  ballast. 
The  learned  Counsel  said  that  a  quantity  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  ballast  had  been  heaped  against  this 
wall  by  the  defendants,  and  it  had  had  the  effect  of 
forcing  it  inwards.  The  statement  of  claim  alleged, 
and  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  prove,  that  the 
plaintiffs’  premises  were  entitled  to  lateral  support 
from  the  defendants’  house  which  had  been  pulled 
down.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  that 
the  heap  of  stuff  had  been  placed.  He  thought 
it  would  turn  out  that  the  damage  was 
occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  which 
had  weakened  the  plaintiffs’  wall  and  rendered  it 
subject  to  damage  by  external  ptessure.  The 
houses  were  two  old  houses  at  Limehouse  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river.  The  wall  of  plaintiffs’ 
house,  which  had  adjoined  the  defendants’,  had 
been  rendered  unsafe,  and  if  the  pressure  continued 
it  would  be  much  further  damaged.  Complaint 
had  been  made  to  the  defendants  requiring  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  sand,  gravel  and  ballast 
and  some  part  of  the  sand  had  been  removed  but 
not  the  gravel. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  defendants  were 
in  no  way  liable  for  the  damage  done  and  that  the 
damage  was  not  due  to  any  act  on  their  part. 
Lately  extensive  dredging  operations  had  been 
going  on  in  the  river,  and  this,  it  was  alleged,  had 
caused  the  shifting  in  the  sand,  &c ,  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  plaintiffs’  wharf,  which  had  in 
turn  caused  the  damage  to  the  wall  complained  of. 

Evidence  was  then  called  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs  bearing  out  Counsel’s  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Egerton,  civil  engineer,  examined,  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  crack3  in  the  wall  were  due  to 
sand,  &c.,  which  defendants  piled  against  it.  The 
stuff  was  piled  some  12  ft.  high  against  the  wall, 
and  extended  into  the  yard  some  2 5  ft. 

Cross-examined  :  He  did  not  think  that  the  recent 
dredging  operations  in  the  river  had  occasioned  the 
damage  by  a  shifting  of  the  subsoil.  It  was  true 
that  many  of  the  cracks  in  the  wall  did  extend 
towards  the  river. 

Evidence  of  a  similar  character  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Leslie  &  Cooper,  civil  engineers. 

A  builder  was  called,  who  stated  that  he  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  wall  at  120/. 

This  was  the  plaintiffs’  case. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants,  Mr.  R.  Kerr,  civil 
engineer,  gave  evidence.  He  said  that  in  his 
opinion  the  shifting  of  the  subsoil  had  caused  the 
cracks  in  the  plaintiffs’  wall.  He  did  not  think  they 
were  caused  by  pressure  from  the  outside.  There 
was  every  indication  that  the  bottom  portion  of 
the  wall  had  slipped  away  from  the  top  portion. 
Near  the  cracks  the  wall  was  practically  plumb. 

Cross-examined  :  He  went  on  the  roofs  of  the 
premises,  and  saw  that  the  wall  had  a  slight  twist 
in  it,  but  no  bulge  due  to  pressure. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Knight,  civil  engineer,  late  Surveyor  to 
the  Mile-end  Vestry,  stated  that  he  had  examined 
the  locus  in  quo,  and  found  that  the  plaintiffs’  was  a 
verv  old  building.  He  examined  the  cracks  in  the 
wall,  and  in  his  opinion  they  were  due  to  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  front  wall  caused  by  a  subsidence.  The 
cracks,  in  his  opinion,  were  not  due  to  lateral 
pressure. 

Cross-examined  :  There  was  a  small  crack  in  the 
wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  but  this 
was  not  serious.  He  attributed  the  cracks  to  sub¬ 
sidence  vertical  and  lateral  towards  the  river.  He 
thought  that  25/.  would  cover  the  damage  done. 

After  hearing  other  evidence,  his  Lordship,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  that  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  he  had  to  deal  with  expert  evidence,  and  it 
was  evidence  which  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
understand.  Expert  evidence  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  deal  with  when  it  was  evidence  of 
opinion.  He  had  to  consider  such  evidence  in  the 
present  case,  but  he  had  no  doubt  himself  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
cracks  having  been  caused  by  lateral  pressure.  He 
found  the  suggestion  that  the  cracks  had  been 
caused  by  something  else  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  in  the  case.  He  thought  that  the  lateral 
pressure  of  sand,  gravel,  and  ballast  had  caused  the 
damage  complained  of.  He  had  not  the  materials 
in  this  case  to  properly  assess  the  damages,  but  he 
thought  that  40/.  was  quite  sufficient.  If  he  had 
given  too  little  the  plaintiffs  had  themselves  to 
blame.  His  judgment,  therefore,  was  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  40/.,  with  the  injunction  asked  for  and 
costs. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

7,108. — Water  Supply  (Domestic)  :  J.  &  M. 
Craig,  and  R.  Highet. — The  invention  is  applicable 
to  both  siphon-discharge  and  valve  cisterns.  The 
inventors  lay  a  branch  pipe  in  communication 
between  the  customary  inlet-cock  and  the  flushing 
pipe.  As  the  cistern  becomes  filled  an  after-flush 
will  be  delivered,  whilst  an  orifice  obviates 
siphoning. 

7,122.— Construction  of  Sound-Proof  and 
Fire-Proof  Buildings  :  H.  J.  Young.— Metallic 
joists,  girders,  and  standards,  ribbed  recessed 
casings,  corrugated  ribbed  tiles,  and  concrete,  &c., 
are  used  in  the  construction.  Netting  or  lathing- 
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sheets  having  dovetailed  corrugations,  and  tiles  are 
hung  with  pins  from  the  floor,  or  with  swivelling 
hooked  pins  from  the  side  flanges  of  the  casings, 
which  are  pierced  for  the  circulation  of  air  through 
spaces  beneath  the  floor  and  the  joists.  A  similar 
method  is  used  for  partitions  having  internal  air¬ 
spaces  with  surfaces  of  plastered  lathing  or  decora¬ 
tive  tiling.  Middle  vertical  webs  that  will  engage 
with  recesses  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  corrugated  tiles 
are  formed  by  the  joining  of  the  flanged  halves  of 
the  casings. 

7,126 — Flooring  and  Paving:  J.  Temperley, 
y.  R-  Temperley,  and  C.  Temperley. — The  slabs,  made 
of  wood,  &c.,  are  joined  to  one  another  with  pins, 
rods,  or  dowels  inserted  through  them,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  adjoining  blocks  or  slabs  the  halves  of 
divided  dowels  are  forced  asunder  with  wedge- 
ended  keys  that  are  driven  into  keyways  for  joining 
the  blocks  together. 

7,141.— Means  of  Purifying  Air  in  Mills  : 
W.  Rachel. — For  separating  dust  from  the  air  is 
devised  a  dust-collector  consisting  of  a  lower  conical 
portion  and  an  upper  cylindrical  portion  (which 
should  be  of  metal)  having  annular  flanges,  to  be 
clamped  together,  which  may  be  turned  around 
strengthening  rods ;  otherwise  the  free  ends  of 
plates  that  are  bolted  to  one  of  the  adjoining  edges, 
which  is  straight,  are  turned  around  the  annular 
flange  of  the  other  edge. 

7,161. — A  Gas  -  meter  : — Soc.  I  ndu strict le  des 
Compteurs. — The  casing,  in  two  portions,  has  an 
outlet,  fitted  with  a  controlling  diaphragm,  and  an 
inlet  for  gas,  a  plugged  outlet  for  liquid,  and  a 
plugged  inlet  for  some  fixed  liquid — such  as  glycerine 
or  oil  ;  a  skeleton  frame  carried  by  floats  and  having 
a  middle  socket  is  set  within  the  casing  ;  the  socket 
takes  the  spherical  pivot  of  a  circularly-oscillating 
bell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  which  are 
arranged  a  set  of  spiral  partitions — these  being  so 
shaped  that  a  vertical  section  is  always  curved  to 
an  arc  concentrical  with  the  point  about  which  the 
bell  oscillates.  The  gas,  after  flowing  around  the 
compartments  of  the  bell,  escapes  from  the  peri¬ 
phery,  causes  the  bell  to  oscillate,  and  then  flows 
through  the  outlet,  and  so  past  the  valve  of  the  float 
and  through  holes  in  a  disc  to  the  outlet  of  the 
meter.  In  another  form  the  spherical  pivot  of  the 
bell  serves  as  the  float ;  as  the  bell  oscillates  it 
works  the  recording  mechanism. 

7,178. — Construction  of  Continuous  Forced- 
draught  KILNS  :  W.  B.  Hughes. — The  furnace  is 
disposed  along  one  wall  of  each  chamber,  a  screen 
wall  with  openings  being  interposed  between  the 
chamber  and  the  furnace,  a  nozzle  inside  a  cone 
delivers  a  jet  of  heated  air  under  pressure  to  the 
ashpits  severally,  and  air  from  the  ashpit  is  con¬ 
veyed  through  a  passage  to  the  space  over  the  fire, 
whilst  hot  gases  from  one  chamber  to  the  next  one 
pass  through  openings  in  the  partition  walls.  In 
the  floor  of  each  chamber,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
furnace,  are  outlets  into  two  flues  underneath, 
which  rise  in  the  middle  division  wall  up  to  the 
main  flue,  the  two  flues  serving  respectively  for  the 
inner  and  outer  ends  of  the  chamber.  Hot  air  from 
a  chamber  in  which  burned  bricks  are  being  cooled 
will  dry  green  bricks  in  another,  when  they  are 
dried  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace,  the  hot  gases 
flowing  into  the  main  flue,  then,  after  the  bricks 
have  been  burned  and  the  fire  has  died  out,  hot  air 
from  the  bricks  is  conveyed  into  the  adjoining 
chamber  wherein  are  dry  green  bricks,  and  also  that 
it  may  dry  bricks  in  a  third  chamber. 

7,206.— Means  of  Locking  Gas  and  other 
Cocks  and  Valves  :  E.  L.  Newbigging.— Each  of 
the  arms  of  a  two-armed  clamp  is  joined  at  one  end 
with  a  hinge  and  is  fastened  at  the  other  end  with 
a  padlock.  There  are  slots  in  the  arms  which  will 
secure  the  tap-handle.  The  appliance  can  be  made 
in  various  suitable  forms  for  different  kinds  of  taps. 
In  one  shape  one  arm  is  fashioned  as  a  U,  and  a 
squared  hole  is  cut  in  the  other  arm  to  take  a 
spindle  having  a  squared  end. 

7,224.— Lead  Presses  for  Forming  Pipes, 
Armouring  Electrical  Cables  or  Conductors, 
AND  SIMILAR  USES  :  E.  A.  Claremont  and  J.  Stratton. 
The  lead  press  has  a  die  that  can  be  adjusted  with  a 
hollow  screw,  and  has  a  guide-sheath  around  it. 
The  sheath,  which  is  bevelled,  constitutes  a  hoop,  in 
part,  around  the  die,  and  also  has  a  hollow  screw  for 
its  adjustment,  together  with  a  guide-stop  that  forms 
a  guide  or  core  for  the  cable. 

7,240.— Subaqueous  Structures  and  Build¬ 
ings,  Quay-walls,  Wharfs,  &c.  :  F.  Htnnebique. 
— The  invention  relates  to  the  building  of  retaining- 
walls,  docks,  dams,  wharfs,  and  so  on.  A  quay-wall, 
for  example,  is  built  up  from  cases  or  caissons,  of 
which  the  height  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  wall,  the 
caissons  being  moulded  of  strengthened  beton 
cement.  Each  caisson  has  an  open  top  and  side 
walls,  and  a  closed  bottom  having,  it  may  be, 
projections  that  are  strengthened  with  ribs.  When 
the  caissons  have  been  floated  into  their  places, 
cement  or  other  building  material  is  filled  into  the 
chambers  formed  by  the  partitions,  and  the  abutting 
ends  of  adjoining  chambers  are  cemented  to  one 
another.  Piles,  to  be  afterwards  secured  with 
cement,  may  be  driven  through  the  bottoms,  and 
the  ground  underneath  can  be  strengthened  with 
sand  or  cement  forced  in  under  pressure  through 
manholes. 

7,258. — Removal  of  Paint,  &c.  .-  E.  Geoffroy. — 
For  removing  paint,  and  so  on,  from  surfaces  a 
composition  is  made  up  of  wheaten  flour,  caustic 


soda,  water,  black  soap,  caustic  potash,  American 
potash,  lime-water,  ammonia,  glycerine,  and  essence 
of  mirbane.  The  order  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
to  be  mixed  is  specified. 

7,276.— Apparatus  for  Well  Doors  :  T.  Hum- 
phrys  and  S.  G.  Read. — For  opening  and  closing  the 
doors  automatically.  As  the  cage  rises  or  sinks  to  a 
landing,  a  plate  upon  it  will  strike  against  a  projec¬ 
tion  or  bolt,  which  moves  in  opposition  to  a  spring 
enclosed  in  a  box.  On  the  bolt  is  a  pin  which 
moves  in  a  slot  cut  in  an  arm.  The  lower  end  of 
the  arm  is  pivoted,  its  upper  end  is  set  in  engage¬ 
ment  with  a  pin  that  projects  from  the  sliding 
door. 

7,301-2.— STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS  :  J.  Scholl  and 
C.  K.  Longeneckcr,  and  C.  L.  Heisler. — The  improve¬ 
ments  include  a  power  cylinder  for  steering  pur¬ 
poses,  a  front  roll  as  heavy  and  as  big  as  the  rear 
roll,  means  for  a  ready  removal  of  the  boiler,  the 
relief  of  the  boiler  from  any  other  stress  than  that 
of  steam  pressure,  and  freedom  of  motion  for  the 
front  roll  over  an  uneven  surface  whilst  the  adjust¬ 
ing  pull  or  push  is  being  applied  at  the  axle  ends. 
Side  plates,  joined  to  one  another  with  braces  or 
cross-bars,  constitute  the  main  frame.  A  neck, 
beneath  which  the  front  roll  turns,  is  formed  by  a 
cutting  away  of  the  front  ends.  A  yoke,  which  i3 
pivoted  to  a  horizontal  king-post  and  is  linked  to  a 
horizontal  lever-beam,  joins  the  axle  to  the  frame. 
The  upright  boiler,  carried  by  legs  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  roller,  has  in  front  of,  and  about  it,  a 
tank  which  is  formed  with  the  walls  of  the 
frame,  and  is  fitted  with  a  fuel-hopper  above 
it.  A  rear  cross-piece  sustains,  for  the  greater 
part,  the  two-cylinder  engine  which  drives 
the  rear  axle  by  means  of  a  crank 

shaft  and  a  train  of  gearing.  A  steam  cylinder, 
working  through  a  piston  rod  and  a  link,  works  the 
horizontal  steering  beam.  (7,302)  A  road  roller 
adapted  also  for  drawing  vehicles,  See.,  has  its  front 
roll  made  in  three  sections,  and  a  horizontal  driving 
engine  carried  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  side  sheet-steel  plates  which  at  the 
front  form  a  neck  for  the  post  to  which  the  yoke  of 
the  front  roll  is  pivoted.  To  the  enlarged  head  of  a 
rod  worked  by  the  steering  steam  cylinder,  is 
pivoted  a  lever  to  which  the  stem  of  the  slide  valve 
of  that  cylinder  is  joined — the  lever  being  also 
pivoted  to  a  nut  upon  the  rod  of  the  hand-steering 
wheel.  In  the  event  of  any  obstacle  turning  the 
front  wheel  aside,  the  consequent  automatical 
adjustment  of  the  slide  valve  will  cause  the  roller 
to  return.  From  the  steering-piston  a  rear  rod 
extends  into  a  hydraulic  dash-pot,  and  a  pipe,  fitted 
with  a  check-valve  for  preventing  the  return  of 
water  from  the  dash-pot,  joins  the  steering-cylinders 
and  the  rear  ends  of  the  dash-pot  together. 

7,308. — Fire-proof  Construction  :  New  Jersey 
Wire  Cloth  Co. — Cross-bars,  or  clamps,  and  bent 
round  rods,  are  affixed  to,  or  woven  into,  reticulated 
lathing  or  sheets  of  wire  netting,  and  secure  their 
edges  to  one  another.  The  ends  of  the  clamps  may 
be  turned  downwards,  by  which  means  the  edges  of 
the  sheets  will  be  sustained  and  their  sagging  pre¬ 
vented.  A  filling  of  cement  or  concrete  completes 
the  arch,  or  floor,  and  a  ceiling  may  be  hung  from 
the  beams  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

7,324 —Manufacture  of  Lime  :  H.  P.  Dodge.— 
After  freshly-burned  lime  has  been  finely  pulverised 
it  is  quickly  mixed  with  water  in  the  open  air,  and 
then,  when  cool,  again  pulverised,  if  desired,  and 
sifted,  or  screened.  The  employment  of  a  lime  that 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  magnesia  will,  it  is 
stated,  yield  a  'product  that  will  neither  swell  nor 
cake  when  kept  during  a  long  time. 

7,340.— Hydraulic  Rams  and  their  Fittings  : 
R.  Rackham. — The  hollow  stem  of  the  pulse-valve, 
which  contains  a  spring,  has  openings  that  admit 
air  into  either  the  body  of  the  ram  or  the  suction- 
chamber.  The  stem  is  extended  into  a  little  tank 
wherein  water  is  kept  at  a  level  that  will  prevent 
too  much  air  from  passing  between  the  stem  and 
its  guide.  The  top  and  bottom  fittings  of  the 
gauge-glass  have  plugs  the  unscrewing  of  which 
will  uncover  the  radial  blow-holes.  In  a  variant 
adaptation  a  cap  is  used  for  closing  the  holes,  under 
normal  conditions,  but  the  unscrewing  of  the  cap 
will  set  the  holes  in  communication  with  one 
another. 

7.387. — PORTABLE  Bridges  :  A.  Kldnne.— Bars 
jointed  together  in  lazy-tongs  fashion,  and  other 
bars  that  are  jointed  to  one  another  and  to  the  lazy- 
tongs  framing,  constitute  the  side  girders.  Guide 
rollers  that  run  upon  uprights  are  fitted  on  to  the 
ends  of  one  of  the  bars,  and  at  the  several  joints  are 
U-clips  that  will  engage  with  cross  rods  of  the 
framing  as  the  bridge  is  extended.  The  bridge  is 
pivoted  on  to  a  carriage,  and  is  to  be  worked  with 
cranks,  pinions,  and  racks  joined  to  a  cross  bar  on 
the  frame. 

7.388. — Treatment  of  Sewage  and  Effluents  : 
P.  D.  Hahn  and  O.  Lenz. — The  sewage  or  other 
matter  is  deodorised  and  clarified  with  a  solution  of 
the  hydrate  of  some  alkaline  earth.  When  the  solids 
have  been  precipitated,  the  clear  liquid  is  run  off 
and  compressed  air  is  admitted.  As  the  process  is 
being  carried  on  hydrate  is  mixed  with  the  sewage 
so  as  to  keep  up  re-action  of  the  liquid  alkaline  ; 
then  air  is  drawn  through  until  the  liquid  becomes 
slightly  acid. 

7,427.— Fittings  for  Stables  :  T.  R.  Reed.— A 
separating  screen  or  bail  is  made  of  trellised  or 
linked  work,  which  is  fastened  with  rings  or  eye- 
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bolts  to  tubular  rails  or  bars  above  and  below.  Th' 
upper  rail  may  be  hung  from  the  beams,  or  tf 
fastened  to  the  manger  or  framework  with  rinei 
that  are  looped  over  hooks. 

7455- — A  Circular- saw  for  Stone  and  Col* 
Metal  :  J.  Hamilton. — A  radial  frame  that  swingfi 
upon  an  axis  carries  the  saw  at  its  end.  Worn 
gearing  and  bevel  gearing  transmit  power  from  th! 
shaft  to  the  saw,  which  takes  a  feed  or  retun 
motion  from  a  worm  that  is  geared  to  a  toothec 
rack  secured  to  the  swinging  frame.  Worm  gearinj 
from  a  cross-shaft  drives  the  axis  of  the  feedinj 
worm.  The  cross-shaft  can  be  turned  in  botl 
directions  by  open  and  crossed  belts  and  a  clutch 
A  yielding  feed  and  compensation  for  inequalities  ii 
the  rim  of  the  saw  are  provided  by  means  of  ; 
spiral  spring,  which  is  set  between  the  frame  anc 
the  worm  gearing. 

7,466.— Stone-Sawing  :  G.  Armiiage  &  Sons  am\ 
S.  Keighley. — Slides  or  saddles  upon  pillars  carry  r 
shaft  to  which  the  saw-frame  is  linked.  The  slides 
sustain  guides  for  the  frames  and  to  their  ends  art 
affixed  chains  that  embody  length-adjusting  screws 
which  feed  the  slides  and  pass  around  the  guide 
wheels  and  the  driving-sprockets.  Worm  gearing 
and  bevel  gearing  from  a  shaft  drive  the  sprocket- 
wheels,  and  the  shaft  may  be  driven  by  means  ol 
fast  and  loose  pulleys  upon  another  shaft. 


MEETINGS. 

August  ii  to  August  16. 

.  /’HJR ntioti  0/  Junior  Engineers. — Summer  meeting  ; 
Visiting  works,  &c.,  at  Blackpool,  Fleetwood,  Barrow-ini 
Furness,  Liverpool,  and  Preston. 


Institute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers ,  Ltd. — Examina 
tion  and  Literary  Committee.  4  p.m.  General  Purpose: 
and  Finance.  4  p.m.  Election  Committee.  5.15  p.m 
Council  Meeting.  7  p.m. 


Saturday,  August  16. 

Architectural  Association. — Fourth  summer  visit,  to 
Foot  s  Cray  Place  and  to  the  church. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


July  1 


By  Nicholson,  Greaves,  &  Co. 

(at  Sheffield). 

Sheffield,  Yorks.— The  Neepsend  Rolling  Mills, 
area  4,677  yds.,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  58/.  (as  a 

going  concern) . £lo 

July  16.— By  James  Eley  (at  Boston). .  ’ 

Frampton,  Lines. — Frampton  House  and  63  a. 

o  r.  35  p.,  f. .  - 

Farmhouse  and  73  a.  2  r.  34  p.,  f. .  4'JSo 

Enclosure  of  land,  3  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f. .  - 

^  Four  cottages  and  5  a.  o  r.  iS  p.,  f. . .  .  " 

Kirton,  Lines. — Enclosures  of  land,  27  a.  1  r.  2  p., 


July  22.— By  Fox  &  Vergette  (at  Peterborough). 
Newark,  Northants.— Eight  freehold  Fields,  26  a. 

2  r.  29  p.,  f . 

Peterborough,  Northants.  —  Fengate-rd.,  three  cot¬ 
tages  and  o  a.  or.  18  p.,  f. . 

Storey’s  Bar-rd.,  three  enclosures,  12  a.  2r 

8  p.,  f.  . ; . ; 

Storey’s  Bar-rd.,  building  land,  6  a.  2  r. 


Padholme-rd.,  enclosure  of  land,  35a.  or. 

3°P->  6 . _ . 

First  Drove,  &c.,  various  enclosures,  112  a.  2  r. 

3°  P-,  f- . 

North  Drove,  Osier  Holt,  1  a.  3  r.  18  p.,  f.  _ 

Middleholm,  Northants. — Various  enclosures, 

«96  a.  1  r.  o  p.,  f.  . 

Farcet,  Hunts. — A  freehold  holding,  28  a.  o  r. 

3°  P . 

A  freehold  fen  field,  5  a.  o  r.  18  p . 

Peakirk,  Northants.— Glinton  Fox  Cover,  9  a.  3  r. 


24  p 


Over  VVaterville,  Hui 


—Three  enclosures,  9  a 


Woodstone,  Hunts  —  Freehold  house  and  oa.  or. 

20  . . 

Stanground,  Hunts.— Two  freehold  cottages  and 


July  23.— By  J.  Carter  Jonas  8:  Sons  (at 
Boston). 

Kirton,  Lines.— A  freehold  estate,  : 


rton,  Lines.— A  ireebold  estate,  21 1  a.  o  r.  20  p. 

(«n  lots) .  o  fio-l 
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By  W.  J.  May  &  Son  (at  Camelford). 

St.  Kew,  Cornwall.— Whitehall  Enclosures,  12  a 


f.. 


Trewane  Farm  and  Mill,  247  a.  2  r.  27  p.,  (..... 
Moiety  of  Ween’s  Farm,  117  a.  o  r.  32  p.,  f.  . .  . . 
Lanteglas,  &c.,  Cornwall.— Tretherne  and  Lobbs 

Cottage  Farm,  176  a.  o  r.  34  p.,  f. . 

St.  Teath,  Cornwall. — Moiety  of  Trevilly  Parks 

Enclosures.  28  a.  2  r.  1  p.,  f. . 

Moiety  of  Highsteps  and  Restarlick  Farm, 

87  a.  o  r.  38  p.,  f . 

By  W.  Dew  &  Son  (at  Denbigh). 
Bodfari,  Denbigh.— Dregocb  Isaf  and  Uchaf  and 

Maes  Sheat  Farms,  no  a.  3  r.  17  p.,  f.  . 

July  24.— By  Gkimley  &  Son  (at  Birmingham). 
Bewdley,  &c.,  Worcester.— The  Bewdley  Estate. 
933  a-  3  r;  7  P->  f-i  including  tLe  Manor  of 

Dowles  (in  numerous  lots) . . 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper  (at  Erith). 
Erith,  Kent. — High-st.,  eight  freehold  building 

sites  . 

Bexley-rd.,  four  freehold  building  sites  _ . 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — Pickford-rd.,  Glenthorn, 

f.,  y.r.  31/.  1  os . 

By  John  Margetts  &  Son  (at  Banbury). 
Fritwell,  Oxon. — Inkerman  Farn,  168  a.,  f.,  y.r. 


2,5°Ot'., 


By  Oakden  &  Co.  (at  Eastbourne). 
Hailsham,  Sussex. — Woodside  and  3  a.  o  r.  1 
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By  Pekcival  Hudson  (at  Southgate), 

Southgate.— i  and  2,  Sydney-villas,  f.,  w.r. 

_  36/.  3s . 

By  Messrs.  Ireland  (at  Fakenham). 
Twyford,  Norfolk. — A  freehold  and  copyhold 

farm,  91  a.  2  r.  20  p . 

July  25.— By  Bidwell  &  Sons  (at  Cambridge). 

Cambridge.— 28,  Green-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  64/.  . 

u,  Trinity-st.  and  22,  Green-st.  (offices),  f.,  y.r. 
150/.,  subject  to  annuities  of  78/.,  lives  aged 

73  and  66 . 

Cherryhinton,  Cambs. — Enclosures  of  land,  9  a. 

3  r.  16  p.,  f. . 

Eversden,  Cambs. — Freehold  farmhouse,  and  S  a. 

3  r.  30  P . 

Enclosures  of  land,  43  a.  3  r.  20  p  ,  f. . 

Burwell,  Cambs.— Freehold  house  and  4  a.  or. 

23  P . 

Enclosures  of  land,  39  a.  1  r.  10  p.t  f. . 

Freehold  farmhouse  and  5  a.  2  r.  8  p . 

Reach,  Cambs. — Enclosures  of  land,  9a.  or. 

26  p.,  f.  . . . 

Swaffbam  Fen,  Cambs. — Enclosures  of  land, 

48  a.  1  r.  4  p.,  f. . . 

Upware,  Cambs.— The  Field  Farm,  61  a.  1  r. 

3S  P  .  f-  . 

Howes  Farm,  185  a.  3  r.  38  p.,  f. . 

Enclosures  of  land,  8  a.  1  r.  24  p.,  f.  . 

Wicken,  Cambs. —  Freehold  fen  land,  15a.  or.  3P. 
Waterbeacb,  Cambs. — Dog  and  Duck  Farm,  35  a. 

3  r.  28  p.,  f.  . 

Enclosures  of  land,  37  a.  3  r.  1  p.,  f . 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  o  a.  □  r.  21  p . 

Over,  Cambs. — Enclosures  of  land,  44  a.  1  r.  16  p. 

Steeple  Bumpstead,  Essex. — Enclosures  of  land, 

f  ic  a.  1  r.  28  p.,  f. . 

Somersham,  Hunts. — A  rent-charge  of  4/.  12s. iod. 

By  Messrs.  Kemsley  (at  Epping), 
Epping,  Essex. — Lindsey-st.,  three  enclosures, 

16  a.  or.  33  p.,c . 

,  July  26. — By  Walton  &  Lee  (at  Carlisle). 
Lanercost,  Cumberland. — Brown  Hill  enclosures, 

12  a.  or.  30  p.,  f. . 

Hardest  Farm,  157  a.  2  r.  39  p  ,  f.  . 

Walton,  &c.,  Cumberland. —Low  Wall  Farm, 

168  a.  2  r.  25  p.,  f. . 

By  H.  J.  Wav  &  Son  (at  Newport). 
Niton,  Isle  of  Wight. — Upper  Farm  Mead,  4  a. 

o  r.  23  p.,  f.  . 

Lower  Farm  Mead,  11  a.  o  r.  37  p.,  f.  . 

Enclosure  of  arable,  3  a.  2  r.  n  p.,  1 . 

Shorwell,  Isle  of  Wight. — A  freehold  cottage, 

L  y.r.  5/.  10s . 

July  28. —By  S.  Bradford. 

Chertsey,  Surrey.— Guildford-st.,  the  Ye  Old  Bell 


Ini 


Guildford-st.,  The  King’s  Head  Hotel  and 

house  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  62/.  10s . 

Horsell,  Surrey.— Guildford-rd.,  the  Barley  Mow 

p.h.,  f.,  p . 

By  Bradshaw  Brown  &  Co. 
Bromley-by-Bow.— n,  Abbott-rd.  and  2,  Portree- 
'  st.,  with  builder's  yaid,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  9/. 

15s.,  p.  (including  goodwill) . 

98,  Abbott-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  w.r. 

287.  I2S . 

Canning  Town.— i  to  29  (odd),  Agate-st.,  u.t.  65 

yrs.,  g.r.  59/.  10s.,  w.r.  315/.  iSs . 

37  to  51  (odd),  Rendel-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  28/., 

w.r.  195/. . 

Cubitt  Town.— 159  to  185,  195  to  201  (odd),  Stebon- 
dale- st.,  and  254,  256,  319,  321,  and  323, 
Manchester-rd.,  u  t.  6  yrs.,  g.r.  125'.,  w.r. 

561/.  12s . 

258,  Manchester-rd.  (S),  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 


Mill  wall.— 


.  28/.  1 


(even),  Mellish-st.,  u.t.  97 

yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  14s/'.  12s . 

112  to  118  (even),  Mellish-st.  (now  building), 

I  u.t.  97  yrs-.  g-r.  147. . 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Bovton. 
Marylebone. — 94,  Portland-pl.,  and  8,  Park-cres.- 

mews,  u.t.  8J  yrs.,  g.r.  507.,  y.r.  3007. . 

By  Garrett,  White,  &  Pol/nd. 

Soho. — Moor-st.,  The  Cambridge  p.-h.,  f.g.r.  1407., 

reversion  in  64  yrs . . 

By  Giddy  &  Giddy. 

Ashford,  Middx.— Ashford-rd.,  Ashford  Lodge  and 

isi  acres,  f.,  p . 

1  to  6,  Ashford  Lodge  Cottages,  f.,  w.r.  757.  Ss. . 
By  Messrs.  Kemsley. 

Leyton. — 98,  106,  and  108,  Frith-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

897.  . . 

By  King  &  Chasemore. 
Pulborough,  Sussex. — Enclosure  of  meadow,  5  a. 

1  r  3.5  P-,  f-,  y.r.  57. . 

Old  Soil  Farm,  27  a.  2  r.  1  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
Leytonstone.— Barclay-rd.  North,  three  freehold 

houses,  e.r.  967. . 

By  Harrie  Stacey. 

Reigate,  Surrey.— Somers-rd.,  Stoneleigh,  f.,  y.r. 

-■  160 7 . 

By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

Hoi  born. — 30  and  31,  Hatton-gdn.  (offices  and 
warehouses),  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  2507.,  y.r. 

1,070 7.  . 

Hoxton. — 89  to  97  (odd),  Arlington-st.,  u.t. 

34  yrs.,  g.r.  257.,  y.r.  i8i7. . 

Highbury.— 46  and  48,  Elfort-rd.,  u.t.  74  vrs..  e  r 

127.  1 2s. ,  y.r.  8o7. . .  ...... 

By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  &  Cassell 
(on  premises). 

Bermondsey  New-rd.  —  Chocolate  and  confec¬ 
tionery  works,  area  32,500  ft.,  u.t.  38  yrs  , 
g.r.  2oo7.  (including  plant,  machinery,  &c.)  .. 
By  Cunnah  &  Roberts  (at  Wrexham). 
Bangor-on-Dee,  Flint.— Bangor  Bank  Farm,  114  a. 

3  r.  5  P-,  f-  . 

By  Howkins  &  Son  (at  Rugby). 

Barby,  &c.,  Northants.— Onley  Fields  Farm,  180  a. 

3  r.  22  p.,  f  y.r.  i357.  14s . 

in  me  closes  of  pasture,  92  a.  1  r.  5  p.,  f. . 

A  freehold  farm,  32  a.  1  r.  iop.,  y.r.  357. 

By  Bidwell  &  Sons  (at  St.  Ives). 

Pidley,  Hunts.— Stanley  House  Farm,  120  a.  2  r. 

*5  P-.  f. . 

Enclosures  of  land,  42  a.  2  r.  gp.,  f.  . 

Freehold  fen  land,  57  a.  1  r.  20  p . 


Old  Hur; 


U  Hunts.  —Enclosures  of  land,  43  a.  2 


July  29. — By  Chancellor  &  Sons. 

Norwood.— 39,  Central-hill,  f.,  y.r.  457. . 

Turnham  Green.— 1,  Heathfield-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  20V' 

Mort  ake  — 72,  High-st.,  c.,  w.r.  i47.  6s . 

Twickenham.— 3,  i3l  and  15,  King's-rd.,  u.t.  78 

yrs.,  g.r.  151.  1 os.,  w.r.  87/.  is . . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

City  of  London.— 7,  Aldermanbury  (three-tenths 

share),  area  1,240  ft.,  f..  y.r.  6oo7 . 

Hampstead. — 94,  Greencroft-gdns.,  u.t.  36'  vrs 
g.r.  177.  1  os.,  . .  "  ’’ 

ere-  J}?  V  Farmer  &  Sons. 

St.  John Wood^— 94,  Abbey-rd.,  u.t.  55*  yrs., 


.  io7.,  e 


By  Field  &  Sons. 
md  23,Stamford-st.,  area  3, 2 


Blackfriars.- 

fM  P . 

Bermondsey.— -37,  Rolls-rd.  (S),  u.t.  44.I  yrs.,  g.'r! 

Gunnersbury.— 67  and  69,  6xford-rd.,  u.t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  :6l.,  y.r.  77I. . 

By  Foster  &  Cranfibld. 
Dulwich.— Fenwick-rd.,  f.g.r.  67.,  reversion  in  71 

Amott-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  27 7.  10s.,  reversion  in  73  yrs. 
By  Mullf.tt,  Booker,  &  Co. 

Notting  Hill. — 24,  Lansdown-rd.,  f.,  p . 

Hyde  Park. — 10,  Cambridge-st.,  u  t.  10  vrs 

g.r.  97.,  y.r.  857.  . 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Bethnal  Green.— 43  to  51  (odd),  Punderson’s- 

gdns.,  f.,  w.r.  2i37.  . . 

73,  Punderson's-gdns..  f.,  w.r.  447.  4s.  . . .  .  .  .  . 
Hendon.— The  Hyde,  Vine  Cottage,  area  o  a.  o  r. 

16  p.;  f.,  p.  . . . 

By  Sim  &  Randall 

Bethnal  Green.— 9  and  n.  Thoydon-rd.,  u.t. 
48  yrs..  g.r.  87.,  w.r.  7S7.  . 

4  and  6.  Conyer-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  87., 

w.r.  7S7.  8s . 

12  to  20,  Lawfranc-rd.,  u.t.  46*  yrs.,  g.r. 

347.  15s.,  w.r.  327/.  12s . '. . 

2,  3.  and  6,  Lawfranc-rd.,  u.t.  44^  yrs.,  g.r. 

137.  10s.,  w.r.  1097.  . . 

Bethnal  Green.— 4  and  5.  Lawfranc-rd  ,  area  1,450 
ft.,  u.t.  4^4  vrs.,  g  r.  97.,  w.r.  io67.  12s . 

5  to  19  (odd),  Burgoyne-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  87, 

w.r.  2927.  1  os . . . 

to  20  (even),  Burgoyne.rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 

i°7.,  w.r.  3517.  . 

to  21  (odd),  Conyer-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
w.r.  2627.  12s. . .  . 

23,  25,  and  27,  Conyer-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

127.  12s. .  w.r.  120 7.  18s . 

1,  3,  5.  and  7,  Olga-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  i67.  16s.’ 

w.r.  1457.  12s . 

o.  Olga-st.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  47.  5s.,  w.r. 

33^  ’6s . 

ioia,  Roman-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  47.  10s.,  w.r. 

42Z.  18s . 

By  F.  Warm  an. 

Hornsey  Rise. — 4t,  Dresden-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 7.  ios. ,  y.r.  4*7. . 

Chalk  Farm. — 13,  Elsworthy-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

57..  y.r.  100/.  . 

Bamsbury. — 55,  Arundel-sq.,  u.t.  564  yrs.,  g.r.  87. 

e.r.  527. .  . . 

8  and  32,  Sonning-st.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  147,  e.r. 


887. 


904  yrs.,  g.r, 


i,  26,  and  27,  Picardy  Hill  (S), 
•  754 


Hornsey. — 18,  Church-lane, 

87.  8s.,  y.r.  527.  . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co.  (at  Tenburv). 
Kuighton-on-Teme,  &c.,  Worcester.— The  Bickley 
Estate,  about  891  a.,  f.  (in  numerous  lots) .... 
Bv  T.  Rule  Owen  &  Son  (at  St.  Clears). 
Llanfihangel  Abercowin,  Carmarthen. — Pentre 

House  Farm,  113  a.  1  r.  3  p  ,  f  (in  lots) . 

By  T.  E.  Ayke  &  Co.  (at  Tiverton). 
Rackenford,  &c.,  Devon. — Tidaerson  Estate, 

1554  a.,  f. . 

By  James  T.  Peat  (at  Reigate). 

Reigate.  Surrey. — 5  and  7.  Doods-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  397. 
31,  High-st.  (S),  beneficial  lease  for  10  yrs.,  y.r. 

257.  . 

July  30. — By  Drew  &  Son. 

Richmond  Hill,  Surrey. — 3,  Downe-ter,,  f.,  e.r. 

i3°7. . 

By  H.  C.  Bigden. 

Battersea. — Si  and  83,  Lavender-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  70 7.  4s. 

54,  Shelgate-rd.,  f.,  q.r.  337 . 

Wimbledon.  — S2  to  68  (even),  Deburgh-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  i837.  6s . 

9t  to  100  (even).  Deburgh-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  807.14s. 
Deburgh-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  247.  10s.,  reversion  in 

79  yrs-  . .  . 

Belvedere,  kent.- 

Battersea.— 10  to  16  (even).  Afghan-rd., 

yrs.,  g.r.  2o7.,  w.r.  1457.  12s . 

1.  Grant-rd..  u.t.  404  yrs.,  g.r.  37.  4s.,  q  r.  337. 

66,  Bridge-rd.  (S),  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  37.,  w.r. 

3*7.  4s . 

9,  15,  and  19,  Falcon-gr.,  u.t.  484  yrs.,  g.r.  io7. . 

25.,  y.r.  ioo7.  18s . 

51,  53,  and  55,  Maysoule-rd.,  u.t.  76A  yrs.,  g.r. 

157,  w.r.  977.  ios . ”... . 

Kennington. — 16,  Renfrew-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs  ,  g.r. 

67. ,  y.r.  427. . 

Peckham. — 3*,  Seldon-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  57., 

v.r.  337.  1 6s . . 

Chelsea. — 36,  Manor-st.  (S),  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  47., 
y.r.  38?.  ;  also  18  and  20,  Wellington-st.,  u.t. 

43  yrs.,  g.r.  47.,  w.r.  287.  12s . 

Battersea. — 5  to  11  (odd),  Stainforlh-rd.,  u.t.  66 

yrs.,  g.r.  1 87.,  w.r.  109A  4s . 

31  to  39  (odd),  Cabul-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  22 7. 

ios.,  w.r.  n67.  14s . 

By  Arthur  Blackford. 

Holloway. — 102,  Junction-rd.,  u.t.  714  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 7.  7s.,  y.r.  55/.  (including  mortgage) . 

By  Burley  &  Brackenbury. 

Ealing.— Caldeishaw-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  247.,  reveision  in 

994  yrs . . 

By  David  J.  Chattell. 

Oxford-st.—  25,  Market-pl.  (S),  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r. 

127.,  y.r.  927.  . 

Paddington.— 5,  Cambridge-mews,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  57.,  y.r.  4o7.  . . 


Bays  water -5  and  7,  Norfolk-rd.  (S),  u.t.  434  yrs 

g-r.  i87„  y.r.  io57. .  J  ’ 

Leyt7°nyr7  High‘rd”  f'g-r-'s  4°7.»"  reversion '  in 
Chislehurst.gKVnV.-e'to  Vo,* Victoria*  Cottage's, 

1  to’ 5,  Victoria  Cottages,'  * mt .* 77  'jVV. * gV.*  \o/. , 

w.r.  78/.  . 

By  F.  Jolly  &  Co. 

44  and  461  Glengall-rd.,  and  25,  Marsh- 
held-st.,  u.t.  39  vrs.,  g.r.  87.,  w.r.  727.  16s.  .. 
62  to  68  (even),  Glengall-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.  g  r 

127.  16s.,  w.r.  937.  12s . .  .  .  ' 

Millwall.— 205,  West  Ferry-rd."  (S),  *u!t.  o  yrs* 
g.r.  2 7.  ios.,  y.r.  407.  .  ’ 

c.  r  1  .  ?y  9:  ?EARCE  &  Sons. 

bt.  Lukes. — 164,  Whitecross-st.  (S),  f.,  w.r. q57.  4s 
.  By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. 

1S  7/0y79s6o/Eng'e,ield-rd.'  u-1-  37l  yrs-.  g-r. 
De  Beauvoir  Town.— 16  and’i8,Church-rd.’  u’t 

11  yrs.,  g.r.  97.,  y.r.  837. . 

By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Great  Yarmouth). 
Great  \  armouth,  Norfolk.-Ferry-rd.,  a  freehold 

timber  yard,  area  o  a.  3  r.  30  p . 

Hickling,  Norfolk. — A  freehold  and  copyhold 

farm,  97  a.  o  r.  31  p . . 

A  freehold  house  and  11  a . 

The  Barn  Field,  8  a.  o  r.  33  p!,  f. '.7.7.7.'.".'.".'.'. . 

Three  freehold  cottages  and  gardens  . 

Ihe  Stalham  Field,  12  a.  3  r.  12  p  f  and  c 
Marsh  lands,  33  a.  1  r.  22  p.,  f.  and  c.' 

Runham,  Norfolk.— The  Horse  Shoe  p.-h.,  f, 

y-r.  40^  . . 

Ludham,  Norfolk. — A  copyhold  occupation,  22  a. 


A  copyhold  enclosure,  4  a.  o  r.  34  p . . 

By  Franklin  &  Jones  (at  Oxford).  ' 
harlton-on-Otmoor,  Oxon.— The  Manor  Farm, 

3o  a.  or.  38  p.,  f.  . 

Holts  Farm,  81  a.  2  r.  17  p.,  f. . V . 

First  Close,  3  a.  3  r.  37  p.,  f. .'. 

A  freehold  holding,  5  a.  3  r.  35  p . . 

Beckley,  Oxon. — Ford  Grounds  enclosures,  iq  a. 

o  r.  15  p.,  f. . * 

Waters  Field,  10  a.  o  r.  25  p.,  f.  . 

Tr  ,  By  T.  Lavington  (at  Devizes). 
Heddington,  Wilts.— New  Mead,  2  a.  2  r.  30  p.. 

Sunny  Croft,  &c.,  enclosures,  7  a.  1  r.  10  p.,  "f. . 

Wick  Farm,  49  a.  o  r.  36  p.,  f.  . 

Rush  Marsh,  9  a.  3  r.  18  p.,  f.  . 

Hanger  Lands  and  The  Copse,  2  a.  2  r.  ^  p.. 


Hanging  or  Hunger  Land,  5  a.  3  r.  36  p.,  f _ 

F our  freehold  cottages  and  o  a.  2  r.  20  p . 

The  Manor  Farm,  39  a.  2  r.  30  p.,  f.  . 

Lanfear's  Meads,  9  a.  2  r.  33  p.,  f.  . 

Mobby's  and  Little  Woods,  4  a.  3  r.  4  p.,  f. _ 

July  31.— By  Hy.  Chapman  &  Co. 
Fleet-st. — 2,  Pemberton-row  and  3A,  Johnson's- 
court  (shop  and  workshop),  area  1,750  ft.,  f., 

y-r.  1557.  . 

By  Percy  H.  Clarke. 

Finsbury  Park  —84,  St.  Thomas'-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 

g.r.  47.  5s.,  v.r.  36 7 . 

Holloway. — 6,  Elfort-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  67.,  y.r. 

3  °7.  . 

29,  Lowman-rd  ,  u.t  62 yrs.,  g.r.  67.  6s.,  y.r.  327. 
Dulwich. — Lordship-lane,  a  plot  of  freehold  land, 

area  10,700  ft . 

By  Bellham,  Williams,  &  Co. 
Wimbledon. — 20,  Stanley-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  127., 

i.r.  6o7. . 

By  G.  E.  Curtis  &  Sharp. 

East  Ham. — 45  to  49  (odd),  York-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 
g.r.  ic7.,  w.r.  687.  18s . 

>  to  64  (even),  Rutland-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 

3°7  ,  w.r.  1757.  ios . 

>  to  20  (even),  Wyndham-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 

217.,  w.r.  1277.  8s . 

Upton  Park. — 121  and  123,  Harold-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs., 

g.r.  7 7.  ios.,  y.r.  6o7. . 

Plaistow. — 44  to  54  (even),  Dongola-rd.,  u.t.  81 

yrs.,  g.r.  2o7.  5s.,  w.r.  140/.  8s . . 

By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Old  Bond-st. — No.  30  (S),  area  1,450  ft.,  f.,  p . 

Marylebone. — 1,  Bulstrode-mews,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 

167.,  y.r.  ioo7. . 

By  Green  &  Son. 

Limehouse. — Narrow-st.,  Oporto  Wharf,  area 

3,350  ft.,  u.t.  1 80  yrs. ,  g.r.  6d.,  y.r.  4oc7.  _ 

Hackney  Wick. — Lea  Conservancy-rd.,  manufac¬ 
turing  premises,  area  13,600  ft.,  u.t.  66  yrs., 

g.r.  57.,  y.r.  ioo7.  . 

By  J.  &R.  Kemp&  Co. 

Walworth. — 306  and  308  Walworth-rd.  (S),  f.,  p. 
By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — The  Broadway,  West 

Lodge,  f.,  e.r.  1257.  . 

Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex  — Stag-lane,  freehold 

building  land,  area  7,800  ft.,  y.r.  87.  . 

ile  End. — 33,  Norfolk-st.,  u.t.  21J  yrs.,  g.r.  3/ 

y.r.  367.  . . . 

Poplar. — 139  and  141  High-st.,  and  1  and  2  cot- 

tage-st.,  f.,w.r.  887.  8s . 

Limehouse. — ij,  Rich-st.,  f.,  w.r.  yil.  ios . 

Bow. — 11,  Eglinton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  17L . 

July  31. — By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
City  of  London. — 19,  Moorgate-st.  (S),  u.t.  14  yrs., 

g.r.  427.,  y.r.  2427 . 

Kilburn. — 7,  Brondesbury-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r. 

:47.,  y.r.  6*7.  . 

Holloway. — 168,  Brecknock-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r. 

81.,  y.r.  557. . 

By  Ernest  Owers. 

Hampstead — 38,  Hillfield-rd  ,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1.  7s- 1  e-r.  557.  . 

By  Edmund  Smith  &  Co. 

Rudgwick,  Sussex. — Arun  Bank,  The  Strawberry 
Gardens  Fruit  and  Flower  Farm,  sla.,  f.,  p. 
By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Peckham.— 42  to  52  (even),  Queen’s-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

3287.  (in  lots) . 

1  and  3,  Harder’s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  667.  6s . 

5  to  21  (odd),  Harder's-rd.,  part  f.  and  part  u.t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  2o7.,  w.r.  271 7.  14s . 

109,  Meeting  House-lane,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  67., 

w.r.  447.  4s . 

Bermond>ev.— 65,  Abbey-st.  (S),  area  5,500  ft.,  f., 
■.r.  6o7.  . 


3.625 


6,500 

1,060 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  oven,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Clerk  of  Works  .  Coventry  Corporation  ......  .. 

Clerk  of  Works  . . .  Islington  Borough  Council 

Estate  Surveyor  . . . . . . .  Norwich  Corporation  . 

•Clerk  of  Works  .  London  County  Council . 

•Architect's  Assistant .  do. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 


3/.  5s.  per  week . 

21.  10s.  per  week . 

3 2.  per  week  . 

31.  3s.  to  42.  4s.  per  week  ... 
1/.  10s.  to  4 1.  4s.  per  week 


Aug.  14 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  20 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Offices.  Sowerby  Bridge,  Yorks . 

Road  Materials,  Ac . . 

Street  Works  . . 

Club  House,  London-road  . .... 

Additions  to  Baths,  New  Islington . 

Office,  High  street.  Swansea  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac..  Hadleigh  road . 

Street  Works,  Purcell-street,  Ac  . . 

Cemetery  Works,  Cheadle  Heath . . 

Additions  to  Gasworks  .  . 

Additions  to  Sw  imming  Bath,  Balliol  road  . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Kelty  . . . . 

Works  at  Council  Chamber . . . 

Stabling,  Albion  Brewery  ...  ...  . . 

Additions.  &c.,  Town's  yard,  Robert-strect . 

House,  College  Bounds,  Fraserburgh,  N.B . 

Additions  to  School,  Macclesfield  . 

Church,  Ac.,  Wlllington,  Durham  . 

Bridge,  Amport  . . . 

Well  Sinking,  Tullaroan  .  . 

Twenty  Houses,  near  Bridgend,  Glam.  . . 

Shelters  at  Hospstal,  Monsall  . 

Additions  to  School  House,  Crewe  . . 

Electric  Power  Station  . 

College  Buildings,  Mllllngar,  Ireland  . 

Ore,  Ac.,  Depots, . I  arrow  otiTync  . 

Sewerage  Works . •  •  •• . 

House,  Manor-road,  Abersvchan  . 

Storage  Reservoir,  Karl's  Barton . 

Well  Sinking,  Aghern  . . . 

Sewer,  Bierton .  . . 

Car  Shed,  Shops.  Ac.,  Liversedge,  Yorks . 

Hotel,  Stables,  ifcc..  Aberamnn  . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Farm  Building?,  Macclesfield 

Foundations  at  Asylum,  Whitchurch . 

Sewers . . 

Pipe  Sewer,  Oak-lane  . . . . . 

Stone  Bridge,  Llanarth  . 

'Private  Dwelling  Houses.  . 

Stable,  Ac.,  St.  Buryan,  Cornwall  . 

Granite  Road  Metal  .  . 

Erection  of  Water  Tower  at  Hospital  near  Gravesend 
Laying  Tar-paving  to  Schools,  A*hford 
Kecnstrctn.  of  Drainage  System, Kingsworth  Ind.  Sell. 

Laying  Pipes  (16  miles) . 

Reservoir,  Ilkeston  . 

•Electric  Power  Station  and  Car  Sheds  . 

•Fixing  Iron  Bands  round  Chimney  Shaft,  Tooting . 

•Repairing  Tar-paving.  Grove  Fever  Hospital,  Tooting 
•Erecting  Bath  Room.  New  Fever  Hosptl  ,  Hampstead 
Raising  Ceilings, Ac.,  Exmouth  Training  Ship  Infirmary 

Asylum,  Caerleon,  Mon.  . . .  ••  „•  •••• 

Pipe  Sewer  and  Surface  Water  Drains,  Ac.,  Mill  Hill 

•Building  Church  at  Haslemere.  Surrey . 

-Generating  Station,  Stretford,  Manchester . 

•Additions,  Ac.,  to  Schools,  Bush  Hill  Park . 

New  Infirmary .  . . 

Coal  Stores  ( incl uding  St  eel  Work  and  Builders'  Work) 

Alterations,  Ac  ,  to  Station  Hotel,  Aoertillery  . 

Two  Villas,  Moorhead,  Shipley  . 

Business  Premises,  Elm  Grove,  Southsea  . 

Chapel  and  School,  Stoke  Ferry  . 

Chapel  and  School.  Openehaw.  Lancs . . 

House  and  Shops,  Aboyne,  N.B.  . 

Stables,  Ac.,  Gate  Burton,  Gainsborough . 

Two  Houses,  Gosforth.  Yorks  . . . 

Bakery,  Stables,  Ac  ,  Heywood . 

Warehouse,  Armley.  Leeds . . . 

Bungalow,  Burley,  Bradford  . - . 

New  Nurses’  Home,  Ac.,  at  Infirmary,  Withiugton 


Coventry  Corporation . 

Epping  U.D.C . . 

Grays  (Essex)  Working  Men's  Club 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

Great  Western  Railway  Company 

Frinton-on-Sea  U.D.C . 

Gosforth  U.D.C . 

Cheadle,  Ac.,  U.D.C . 

Barrow  Corporation .  . .. 

Bootle  Corporation  . . 

Beath  School  Beard . 

Rugby  U.D.C . . 

Halifax  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd . 

Harrogate  Corporation  . 


Andover  R.D.C . 

Kilkenny  R.D.C . 

Cefu  Cribbwr  Building  Club . 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

Church  Coppenhall  School  Board., 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Bishop  of  Meath  . . . 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.  .. 
Anstruther  Town  Council  . . 


Fermoy  R.D.C . 

Aylesbury  R.D.C.  , 


Cardiff  Corporation  . 

Heywood  (Lancs  )  Town  Council 

Sevenoaks  U.D.C . 

Abergavenny  R.  D.C . 

WestburyEstatcOilice,  Wood  Green 


Bishops  Stortford  U.D.C . 

Corporation  of  London  . . 

Ash  ford  School  Board... . 

Kent  County  Council  . 

Ilfracombe  U.D.C . 

Water  Board  . . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


N  ewport  Corporation . . 

Irwin  E.  B.  Cox,  R>q..  M.P.  ... 

The  Building  Committee  ...  . 

Stretford  U.D.C . 

Enfield  School  Board  . 

Bristol  Guardians  . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Hackney 
Trustees  of  E.  Lewis  . 

Mr.  R.  Payne . . 


Messrs.  H.  Hartley  A  Co. 
Chorlton  Union . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


S.  Wilkinson.  Architect.  Sowerby  Bridge  ....  . 

.1.  F..  Swindlehurst.  Civil  Engineer.  St.  Mary  s  Hall,  Coventry 

G.  .1.  Creed.  District  Council  Offices,  Epping  ...  . 

R.  Rider,  Maidstone-road.  Grays  . 

superintendent..  Oshorn-street  Baths,  Manchester  . 

G.  K.  Mills.  Paddington  Station . . 

T.  W.  Golds.  Surveyor,  Tliorpede-Soken  . 

G.  I.  Raff,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Gosforth  . 

G.  H.  Brady,  Architect,  Little  Underbank,  Stockport . 

Town  Clerk,  Barrow-in- Turness  .  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle  . .  .  .  . . 

.1.  Houston,  Architect,  Dunfermline . . 

D.  G.  Macrtonald,  Surveyor,  Rugby  . 

•lackson  A  Fox,  Architects,?.  Rawsnn. street .  Halifax  _ _ _ 

V  Bngshaw.  Engineer,  Municipal  Office*.  Harrogate  . 

W.  S.  F  Wilson,  Architect.  Fraserburgh . . . . 

.T.  Wright,  Architect,  Macclesfield .  . . 

.1.  Kelly.  Architect,  4G6.  Oxford-street,  w.  . . 

J.  Worm ahl.  Surveyor,  South  Cottage,  Andover  . 

K.  Comerford,  Council  Offices.  Kilkenny  . 

J.  A  F.  3.  Hurley,  Architects.  Tondu.  Glam.  .. . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

-T.  A.  Atkinson.  Architect.  Hightown.  Crewe  .  . 

R.  P.  Wilson.  Engineer.  Victoria-street.  Westminster,  S.W . 

J.  .1  O'Callaghan,  Architect,  16,  Nassau -street,  Dublin . 

The  Secretary,  Jarrow-on-Tyne  . . . 

Jamieson  A  Guthrie.  Town  Hall,  Anstruther  . . 

T.  B.  Winstone,  16,  High-street,  Ahersvchan .  . 

R.  E.  Middleton,  Civil  Engineer,  17,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

P.  O’Neill,  Workhouse,  Fermoy  . 

W.  E.  Stanley,  Blerton-road,  Aylesbury  .  .. 

British  Elec.  Traction  Co.,  Ltd.,  1,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 
Smith  A  Davies,  Architects.  Aberdare  . . 

H.  Beswick.  Architect,  Newgate -street.  Chester 

Oatley  A  Skinner,  Architects,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol  . 

J.  Higgle,  Civil  Engineer,  Heywood  . . 

S.  Towlson,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Sevenoaks  . 

J.  (Jill,  Surveyor.  4.  Brecon-road.  Abergavenny  .  . . 

Estate  Office,  9.  Waldeeravc-road,  Turnpike-lane.  Hornsey  ..  ..... 
G.  Gow.  Tregothnan  office,  Truro  . 

T.  Swatherldae,  North-street,  Bishops  Stortford . . 

County  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  EC  . . 

Jeffery  A  Lacy.  Aiehttects,  Ashford,  Kent . 

City  Surveyor,  Maidstone  .  . . . 

o.  M.  Prouse,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe . 

G.  A  F.  W.  Hodson,  Engineers,  Loughborough . 

R.  P.  Wilson,  Engineer  66,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . 


do. 


do. 


do. 


A.  T.  Wood.  Architect,  22,  Surrey-street,  W.C . 

Pollard  A  Tingle,  Engineers,  31,  Old  Queen-street.  s.W . 

Spooner  A  Cobbold,  Architects,  17.  Red  Lion-square.  W.C.  ... 

E.  Woodhouse,  Architect,  8s,  Mosley-street,  Manchester  ... 

F.  E  T.  Lawrence,  Architect,  22,  Buckingham-street,  W.C.  .. 

J.  J.  Simpson,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Bristol . 

R.  Hammond,  Engineer,  64.  Victoria-street.  S.W . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Aberdare  . 

J.  Crawshaw,  Architect,  1,  Norman-drive.  Eccleshill  .  . 

G.  E.  Smith,  Architect,  146,  Victoria-road  North,  Southsea.. 

W  H.  Tuck,  Stoke  Ferry  . . 

Burton  A  Pcrcival,  Architects,  Stamford-st.,  Ashton-under- Ly  ne 
P.  Grant,  Aboyne  . . . 

E.  F.  Green.  Architect,  Gainsborough  . . 

J.  Fisher,  75,  Pilgrim-street,  Leeds . . 

Openshaw  A  Gill,  Architects,  Bury.  Lancs . 

F.  W.  Rhodes,  Architect,  Upper  Wortley-road,  Leeds . 

W.  U.  II.  Marten,  Architect,  Cheap3ide  Chambers,  Bradford 
J.  B.  Broadbent,  Architect,  15,  Cooper-street,  Manchester  ... 


.up  13 


do. 

Aug.  19 


Aug.  20 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  27 


do. 

Aug.  28 


do. 


Aug.  31 
Sep.  9 
Sep.  10 
Sep.  11 
No  date 


do. 


do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Agent.  Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope  4002.,  2002. ,  and  1002. .  Jan. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


Competitions,  p.  iv. 


Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viil.  <k  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xix. 


iii,  Abbey-st'.,  f.,  y.r.  36 1. . 

63,  Bermondsey-st.,  f.,  y.r.  35 1. . 

38,  Decima-st.  (warehouse),  f.,  y.r.  402 . 

Brixton. — xx,  Barrington-rd.,  u.t.  2oJ  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  6o2 . 

9,  Bankton-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  e.r.  36/. 
Camberwell. — 170,  The  Grove,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 

10 2.  ios.,  y.r.  552. . 

54,  Camberwell-grove,  f.,  y.r.  40/.  . 

Chelsea. — 141  and  143,  Beaufort-st.,  u.t.  7ijyrs., 

g.r.  2 1 2.,  y.r.  140/. . 

Greenwich. — 135,  South-st.  (S),  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r. 

52.,  y.r.  35/. . 

August  1. — By  C.  H.  Brown. 
Holloway,— 48,  Campbell-rd.,  u.t. .89  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 


.  2  62. 


By  Cham  hers  &  Giet. 

Hackney.— 33,  Cadogan-ter.,  u.t.  151  [yrs.,  g.r. 

42.  ios.,  w.r.  392.  .  26o 

By  Messrs.  Cobb. 

Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. — Broad-lane,  en¬ 
closures  of  freehold  land,  with  cottage  and 

buildings  thereon,  area  25  a.  1  r.  6  p .  2,000 

Wye,  Kent. — The  Devil’s  Kneading  Trough 

(land),  64  a.  2  r.  ro  p.,  f. .  325 

Hastingleigh,  Kent. — New  Barn  Farm,  199  a.  1  r. 

28p.,f. .  1,850 

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  &  Etches. 

Tooting. — 42,  Elmfield-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  7g-r. 

62.  ios.,  e.r.  452. . 42 


By  Thomas  Woods. 

Hounslow,  Midd'esex. — Bath-rd.,  Sherborn  Villa, 

f.,  e.r.  6o2 . 

Wandsworth-rd. — Nos.  265  and  26  (shops),  u.t. 
30  yrs.,  g.r.  15I.,  y.r.  1402. . 


■S- 

ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  l-g.r.  for. 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent;: 
f.  fer  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for: 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly! 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi.  1 
for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent;  av.  for: 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
rnerage  prices  of.  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
hould  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
nformation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

■lard  Stocks  ....  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 
Tough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ... .  2  12  o  „  „  „ 

shippers  .  270,,  „  ,, 

Flettons .  1  8  o  ,,  at  railway  depflt. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  x  12  o  „  „  „ 

3est  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Sest  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  5  5  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466  ,,  „  „ 

)o.,  Bullnose -  4  xi  o  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....460  , ,  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers . 13  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

leaders  .  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Juoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 17  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

Dne  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Iwo  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  S  tretchers 

and  Headers  ..  X2  o  o  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  per  i,ooo  at  railway  depot. 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  xs  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed ... .  200  „  less  than  best. 

rhames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . . .  60  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Srey  Stone  Lime . . . xos.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

\ncaster  in  blocks  ....  1  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  „  ....  1  7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..  x  8 
Beer  in  blocks  . . . .  1  6 

3rinshill  ,,  _ x  10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. .  2  4 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

31oseburn  Red  Freestone  2  3 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10 
„  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 


,1  n  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  „  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
1,  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„  1,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


at  rly.  depflt. 


9*  .»  .1 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 
»  „ 


SLATES. 

.in.  £  s.  d. 

oX  10  best  blue  Bangor.  .12  o  o  per  1000  ol  1200  at ry.dep 

,,  best  seconds  ,,  xx  xo  o  ,,  ,, 

6x  8  best  ,,  6  17  6  ,,  „ 

10  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  76  ,,  ,, 

6  X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  650  ,,  „ 

10x10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green ... .  13  10  o  „  „ 

:6x  B  „  „  7  10  o  ,, 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  depdt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  48  6  per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  4  o  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 

Dj.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes) .  50  9  per  1,000 

Hip  tiles .  4  x  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles 38  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

>eals  :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . .  14  10  o  16  o  o 

)eals  :  best  3  by  9 .  13  10  o  15  o  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  1010  o  11  10  o 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  ..  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds . . .  1  o  o less thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  .  o  10  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

a  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ...  8  10  o  9  10  o 

■  »o.  by  44  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  ..  800  900 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  ij  in.  by  1$  in . .  010  o  more  than 

battens. 

3i? . . .  100 

Fir  timber:  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . .  4  10  o  s  o  o 

Seconds  . 4  5  o  4  10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ....  3  12  6  315  o 

Swedish  balks .  215  o  3  o  o 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  300  3  10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in .  22  o  o  23  o  o 

flattens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  m.  16  10  o  18  10  o 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  14  o  o  15  10  o 

Battens,  2 J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  n  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

Do.y  3  in.  by  9  in.  «... .  17  o  o  18  o  o 

Battens. .  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


*5 


16  1 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  .  _  _ ,  _  _ 

Battens . . .  1100  12  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  o  o  13  o  o 

Battens . xo  o  o  xi  o  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  o  o  15  o  o 

,1  „  „  3  >n.  by  9m.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Battens .  xx  o  o  1200 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  o  o  14  o  • 

„  ,i  „  J  in.  by  9  in.  12  o  o  13  o  o 

,,  ,,  ,,  battens .  9  10  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  o  o  18  o  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  ........  o  10  1  000 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32  o  o  33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  200  more. 

Oddments  .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  6  o  3  o 

Small  ,,  „  .  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  o  7}  o  o  8 

jin.  do.  do.  ....  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  x  6  o  2  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . o  oxo  o  1  o 

Teak,  per  load  .  x6  o  o  20  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .  030  036 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o  13  o  0x6  6 

"rx  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  o  17  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  015  o  x  o  o 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  o  xx  o  o  12  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . .  o  11  6  o  13  6 

it  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . - .  o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,826  9  5  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  G  8*7  6 

Flitch  Plates  . 8  5  o  8  15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars . ....... .  7  15  0  850 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  815  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  ..  10  10  o  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... . .  900  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

„  »  to  24  g .  ii  o  o  ... 

,,  „  t0  26g . .  12  10  o  -  -  ■ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  1215 

11  >■  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5 

,,  26  g .  14  5 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  1610 

,,  „  26  g .  18  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

METALS. 

Iron —  per  ton,  in  London. 

_  ,  £  s.  d. 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  ... 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

_  |»  1.  26  g .  14  5  o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  •  -  - 

11  n  22  g.  and  24  g.  X3  o  o  ... 

_  ».t  .  1.  26  g .  14  5  o  -  •  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o  915  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  toi  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  17  6 

Pipe  in  coils  .  14  7  6 

Soil  Pipe .  16  17  6 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne .  ton  24  o  o 

Silesian  . . . .  23  15  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb  o  o  10 

Thin  .  00  11 

Copper  nails . —  „  0011 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  ..........  ,,  o  o  10 

Thin  .  „  o  o  ioJ 

Tin — English  Ingots .  „  014 

Solder — Plumbers’  ......  ,,  007 

Tinmen's . . .  ,,  o  o  9 

Blowpipe  - . . . .  o  o  10 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

IS  oz.  thirds'... . 

,,  fourths  . 

21  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths. . ..  . . 

26  oz.  thirds . 

„  fourths  . 

32  oz.  thirds . 

„  fourths  . 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . .. 

J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

A  „ 

i 


.  3jd. 

.  3d- 

. 4ld. 

::::::  H: 

.  3d- 

. 4d. 


.  2{fd. 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

|  Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon  029 

,;  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  o  3  o 

Boiled  ,,  „  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,,  o  2  xx 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  . .  o  3  2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . .  ,,  o  2  10 

„  in  drums  . .  ,,  030 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . — .  ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  ......  _ .  per  cwt.  o  8  6 

Stockholm  Tar  . .  .. . .  . . per  barrel  x  xa  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Elastic  Copa  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  o  16  o 

Best  Elastic  Copal  Varnish  for  outside  work  ..  x  o  o 

Best  Elastic  Carriage  Varnish  for  outside  work  o  16  o 

Best  Hard  Oak  Varnish  for  inside  work .  o  10  o 

Best  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  Varnish  for  inside 

work . . .  o  10  fr 

Fine  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work .  o  16  o 

Best  Hard  Copal  Varnish  for  inside  work .  1  o  o- 

Best  Hard  Carriage  Varnish  for  inside  work.. ..  o  16  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  Varnish  ..  . . .  o  ia  & 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size .  .  010  6 

Best  Black  Japan . . .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . ...  o  9  o 

Brunswick  Black  . ... .  o  8  6 

Berlin  Black .  o  16  o> 

Knotting . . .  o  10  o 

Best  French  and  Brush  Polish . .  o  10  a 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  itemy. 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED.  ,  , 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  .  ... 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
lactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  :  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special' 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABER  BARGOED.— For  the  erection  of  two  cottages, 
for  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Brithdir,  near  Cardiff.  Mr.  E. 
Evans,  architect,  Hanbury-road,  Bargoed,  Cardiff : — 

T.  Moms  . .£430  I  Thcmas  &  Hughes  ..  £420. 

rs<rc  also  next  tape. 
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-  ABERAVON.-For  the  erection  of  infant-school  build' 
«ngs,  The  Causeway,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  A. 
James,  architect,  Aberavon 

Latty  &  Co...  £3,729  16  10  I  E.  G.  Groom  .  .£2,742  o  c 

sM°TrrR.fs“:  o  ='6" 


ARMAGH.— For  additions  to  engine  house  at  asylum, 
for  the  Committee.  Mr.  R.  H.  Dorman,  County  Sur¬ 
veyor.  Armagh  :— 

Martin  &  Co.,  Armagh . £226 


BOSTON  (Lines).— For  the  erection  of  Municipal  build 
«ngs,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Jas.  Rowell,  architect 
Market-place,  Boston.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Hoffman 
Wood.  14,  Park-square,  Leeds 


Rands  &  Son  £17,42 
Parker  &  Son  15,915 
T-  CracknelL. 

The  Lincoln 
Co-operative 
IndustrialSo- 
ciety . 


I4»37S 


*3.739 


Williamson  & 

Co . £13,666 

J. .Lucas  ....  13,425 
Sherwin  & 

Son  .  13,150 


BRISTOL.  — For  extensions  of  the  docks  offices.  Queen- 
square,  for  the  Docks  Committee.  Mr.  W.  V.  Gough, 


architect,  24,  Bridge-street,  Bristol 


J.  Perkins . 7.. £3, 380 

Cowlm  &  Son  .  3,316 

E.  Walters .  2,160 

W.  Church  .  3,126 

Eastabrook  &  Sons..  3,087 


Downs  &  Son  . £2,995 

G.  Humphreys  ....  2,067 

J.  Ridd .  2,959 

C.  A.  Hayes,  Thomas- 
street*  .  3,856 


EXETER.— For  the  execution  of  roofing  works,  Com¬ 
mercial-road,  for  Messrs.  Bodley  Bros.  &  Co.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Exeter  •  surveyor’  Guildhall  -  chambers,  High-street, 
Westcott,  Austin,  &  White,  Summerland- 
crescent*  . £130 


NOTTINGHAM.  —  For  alterations  to  the  Horse  and 
Groom,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Clumber-street  and  Upper 
Parliament-street.  Mr.  Fred  C.  Martin,  architect,  Angel- 
row,  Nottingham: — 

W.  Maule . £560  |  Vickers,  Ltd." . £525 


OI.'D  TRAFFORD.— For  work  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  public  baths,  Old  Trafford.  for  the  Stretford 
Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Ernest  Woodhouse,  archi¬ 
tect,  S8,  Mosley-street,  Manchester 


G.  Lewis . £437 

Bennis  &Co.,Ld.  430  14 

W.  Brettell _  417  7 

Heenan  & 

Froude .  385  1  3 

Walker  Bros.  ..  379  ~a 

Carter  Bros .  373  ig 

Cross  &  Cross . .  372  9 

Bruce  &  Still, Ld.  362  11 
Goddard,  Mas¬ 
sey,  &  Warner  361  11 
Wood  &  Co.  Ld.  361  o 
Dorman  Long  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  353  o 


E.  C.  &  J.  Keay, 

_  Ld . £345  o 

J.  &  T.  Booth, 

Bolton  .  342  1 

Dunkerley  & 

Co.  Ld .  338  o 

Pendleton  Iron¬ 
works  Co .  335  1 

Mclntyre&Jones  333  15 
Manchester  Irr>" 

&  Steel  Co. 
Wilby&Co.  .. 

Schofield  & 

Hancock  . . . 

Taylor  &  Co.* 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


328  o 
303  15 


TYLE  (Glam.). — For  erecting  four  cottages,  for  Mrs. 


M.  O’Niell.  Mr.  ^J.  A.  James,  architect,  Aberavon. 


Quantities  by  the _ 

Anderson  &  Vaughan  £1,320  I  Howell  &  Cockwell, 

W.  J.  Jackson .  928  |  Aberavon*  . £836 


T^~STI?GrS~'f°V^e  erection  of  a  technical  school, 
Tower-road,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jeffery, 
architect,  5,  Havelock -road,  Hastings  : — 


Tapner,  Simmonds, 

,  &  Co .  2  520 

John  Parker .  2,477 

T.  T.  Denne  .  2,472 

Padgham&  Hutchin- 


John  Lester,  Earl- 
street,  Hastings*..  £2,447 
H.  E.  Cruttenden  ..  2,438 
W.  &  E.  Noakes. . . . 


Gann  &  Co.  . .  2,295 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  receiving 
wards  at  Kensington  Workhouse,  Marloes-road,  S.W. 
G,r'  u  F.Ilnt\?rcAh,t«c,t-  8°.  Coleman-street,  E.C.  Quan- 
V’  A-  Edlm>  8o«  Coleman-street  :— 

. **.315  I  F.  W.  Harris .  ,,169 

*.  G.  Minter .  1,260  Whitehead  &  Co.  . .  1,150 

Rich“ds“ 


Kiilingback  &  Co. ^2,057  |  Neave  &  Son  .  £,  73, 

Ka™iT&Co.  -::  s  «ls 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Iduernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite, ;,Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


SYMONDS  GREEN. — For  the  erection  of  a  beerhouse 
and  cottage,  Symonds  Green,  Herts.  Mr.  J.  Randall 
vining,  architect,  89,  Chancery-lane,  London,  W.C.  :— 

Black  &  Son  . £925  I  W.  J.  Spratt  . £697 

J.  tv  C.  Uowyer .  825  F.  Newton  .  692 

c  Aldridge  .  709  Willmott  &  Sons, 

S.  Redhouse,  sen .  700  j  Hitchin*  .  690 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


10  to  residents  in  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
101.  per  annum  (5*  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGl-AS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  ol  "  THH 
BUILDRR,"  Catherlne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  igs.  per  annnm  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Put. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  WillUma, 
l6,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Go., 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


ESTIMATES  SITES  FOR  ETERT  DESCRIPTIOS  OF  ROAD 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel*)£“3Sti 

MVTrnTivr  1.  8.  fringes  btrebt, 

CO  BUfl  \ GT.GKORGKST. WR8TMINBTHBI 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLE8, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  port  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Poit  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 


Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  &  Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 


OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK, 


MARSH,  SON,  &  GIBBS,  Ltd. 


Chief  Office  :  Box,  Wilts. 


Branch  Office  :  York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A  SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  1838), 
MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  *.0. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


Registered  Trade  Mark, 


Poloncean  Aspialte. 


PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  ROONIfl. 

ACID-RESI8TING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PA  VINO. 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Hon  Water  Instantly  Night  or  Day 

The  ^QUICKEST  Method  of  Heating  Water  Hot  Water  Without  Kitchen  Fire 

HOT  BATH  IN  5  MINUTES 

in  0ne  Minute  Hot  Water  Service  to  all  Taps  through  House 

H04 Water  in  Scullery  or  Kitchen  WITHOUT  KITCHEN  FIRE 

EWAET'S  “  LIGHTNING  ”  GEYSER 

Always  in  action  at  For  GAS  or  QIL 

346  Euston  Road  London  N.W. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  “SECTION  55"  POST  FREE 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Monastery  of  St.  Luke,  Phocis,  Greece  :  — 

x.  Isometrical  Section  through  the  Two  Churches. 

2.  Cross  Section  through  Great  Church  and  Exo-Narthex  of  Small  Church. 

3.  West  Elevation  of  the  Two  Churches. 
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The  Abbey  and  the  Coronation  Ceremony. 

HE  great  ceremony 
in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  9th 
may  be  said  to 
have  been  a 
splendid  success, 
both  in  regard  to 
picturesque  effect 
and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  we  could  perceive — for  one  cannot  see 
all  over  a  transeptal  church  except  from  one 
point — there  was  not  a  hitch  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ceremony,  which  speaks 
very  well  for  the  care  with  which  everything 
was  prepared  and  rehearsed.  Nor,  we 
believe,  was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  an 
accident  among  the  numerous  audience. 

Given  the  condition  that  the  Abbey 
Church  was  to  be  treated  as  a  spectacular 
area — on  which  we  have  something  to  say 
afterwards — the  Office  of  Works,  in  whose 
hands  the  interior  was  we  believe  unre¬ 
servedly  placed,  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  seating  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  were  carried  out.  The  architectural 
design  of  the  building  was  of  course  practi¬ 
cally  ignored,  but  that  was  inevitable  under 
the  conditions  given.  The  aisles  were 
reduced  to  double-tiered  slopes  of  seating, 
the  upper  tier  of  which  rose  nearly  to  the 
apex  of  the  arcade  ;  the  piers  rose  from  the 
midst  of  this  as  from  a  sea  of  brilliant  dresses 
and  upholstery.  A  great  portion  of  the  tran¬ 
septs  was  also  double-tiered,  the  upper  story 
of  seats  however,  not  extending  up  to  the 
crossing.  The  area  of  the  crossing  was  the 
ceremonial  centre  of  things.  Nearly  under 
the  eastern  arch  was  placed  the  throne  on 
which  the  King  was  to  sit  during  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  investiture 
and  the  crowning ;  some  little  distance 
in  the  rear  of  this,  and  nearly  under  the 
western  arch  of  the  crossing,  were  the  two 
State  chairs  which  King  and  Queen  were  to 
•occupy  after  the  ceremony  of  crowning. 
Thus  the  principal  actors  in  this  great  scene 
were  brought  within  the  view  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  “  assistance.”  Those  occupy¬ 
ing  the  nave  westward  of  the  choir  screen 


could  have  seen  nothing  of  it  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  had  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  up  the  nave,  which  must  have  had  a 
fine  effect ;  but  no  one  could  see  both. 

The  decorative  hangings  in  front  of  the 
tiers  of  seats  were  probably  purposely  kept  j 
rather  quiet  and  low  in  tone,  so  as  not  to  ; 
compete  too  much  with  the  dresses;  which  [ 
gave  the  real  splendour  and  colour  to  the 
scene.  They  consisted  of  dark  and  light 
figured  stuffs  hung  in  alternation,  with  an 
effect  which  was  rich  and  at  the  same  time 
quiet  and  subdued.  The  presence  ofj 
hundreds  of  people  wearing  the  richest  j 
and  gayest  dresses  they  could  command,  I 
many  of  them  curious  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  historic  authenticity,  and , 
hardly  to  be  worn  except  on  an  occasion  1 
such  as  this,  produced  on  the  mind  a  kind 
of  impression  of  having  got  back  for  a 
moment  to  some  great  fete  of  the  Middle  j 
Ages,  when  the  upper  classes,  so  far  from 
eschewing  splendour  of  costume,  relied  on 
it  as  one  mark  of  distinction.  The  ladies’  | 
dresses,  it  is  true,  brought  one  back  to  | 
modernity,  when  seen  near  at  hand  ;  but 
the  distant  effect,  from  the  south  transept,  : 
of  the  brilliantly  dressed  assemblage  in  the 
gallery  of  the  north  transept,  was  splendid 
and  quite  harmonious  as  a  whole.  In  a 
kind  of  private  box  arranged  above  the 
north  stalls  of  the  choir  was  visible  the 
figure  of  an  eminent  R.A.,  with  easel  and 
palette,  busily  making  coloured  sketches  of 
the  scene,  which  we  presume  will  be  com¬ 
memorated  in  an  important  picture.  It  is 
certainly  a  scene  to  be  remembered,  and 
within  the  building  everything  seemed  to  be 
a  complete  whole ;  we  had  got  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  ordinary  life  into  a  temple  of 
quasi-medimval  splendour,  and  one  forgot 
the  outside  world  altogether.  When  the 
crowd  of  spectators  broke  up  the  unifying 
element  was  lost ;  and  it  was  a  truly  bizarre 
effect,  in  the  cloisters  and  in  Dean’s-yard 
after  the  service,  to  see  this  crowd  of  people 
in  all  kinds  of  different  types  of  costumes, 
waiting  for  their  very  un-medireval  carriages, 
and  jostling  with  servants  in  the  liveries  of 
modern  lackeydom. 

This  was  probably  not  only  the  best- 
managed  but  the  most  artistic  of  Coronations  j 
in  the  Abbey  during  the  modern  period  of , 


our  history.  Among  other  things,  we  could 
not  but  notice  the  high-class  character  of  all 
the  music  employed  at  the  service ;  some  of 
the  modern  compositions,  written  for  the 
occasiou,  perhaps  smelt  of  the  lamp  a  little 
too  much — some  of  us  could  recall  an  old 
anthem  to  the  words  “  I  was  glad  ”  which 
has  a  good  deal  more  of  spontaneous  in¬ 
spiration  than  the  one  with  which  we  were 
served ;  still,  it  was  all  high-class  music, 
written  with  serious  intent  and  admirably 
executed,  and  probably  this  has  hardly  been 
the  case  in  any  Coronations  held  in  the 
Abbey  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  But  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
element  of  all  this  great  ceremonial  lies  in 
the  dignity  and  gravity  of  the  wording  of  the 
time  -  honoured  sentences  in  which  the 
Sovereign  is  addressed  at  each  step  in  the 
investiture.  Consider  for  instance  the 
address  with  which  the  symbolical  sword  is 
presented — “  with  this  sword  do  justice,  stop 
the  growth  of  iniquity,  protect  the  Holy 
Church  of  God,  help  and  defend  widows 
and  orphans,  restore  the  things  that  are 
gone  to  decay,  maintain  the  things  that  are 
restored,  punish  and  reform  what  is  amiss 
and  confirm  what  is  in  good  order  :  that  doing 
all  these  things  you  may  be  glorious  in 
virtue  ”  ;  & c.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  to  a 
loftier  pitch  the  conception  of  the  office  of  a 
ruler ;  and  an  even  more  grave  emphasis  is 
given  in  the  succeeding  presentation  of  the 
Imperial  Orb  with  the  cross  on  it,  where  the 
holder  of  it  is  exhorted  to  remember,  when 
he  sees  this  orb  under  the  cross,  how  "  the 
whole  world  is  subject  to  the  power  and 
empire  of  Christ”;  a  sentiment  certainly 
more  medieval  than  modern,  at  least  in 
connexion  with  a  State  ceremonial. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  criticism  which 
we  would  venture  to  make,  both  on  moral 
and  architectural  grounds,  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Abbey  on  these  occasions.  This 
is  not  of  course,  a  church  journal,  nor,  in 
one  sense  of  the  words,  a  religious  journal, 
and  we  do  not  meddle  with  questions  either 
of  creed  or  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But  we 
wish  to  range  ourselves  with  those  who 
take  serious  things  seriously ;  and  as  a 
question  of  the  fitness  of  things,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  ask,  considering  that  the 
Coronation  service  is  in  its  character  essen- 
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tially  a  religious  service,  and  is  meant  to 
be  so,  and  is  accordingly  held  in  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  church  of 
the  capital,  originally  founded  by  an 
English  King — is  it  the  most  suitable  way 
of  treating  the  Abbey,  to  do  everything 
that  can  well  be  done  to  destroy  its 
ecclesiastical  character  for  the  occasion,  and 
transform  it,  as  far  as  possible,  into  a 
theatre  ?  That  is  what  it  really  comes  to  ; 
and  we  would  suggest  that  as  this  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  religious  service,  the  church 
should  be  left  as  a  church,  and  the  specta¬ 
tors  be  content  to  be  seated  as  in  a  church, 
and  leave  the  building  in  its  natural  archi¬ 
tectural  dignity  and  solemnity,  instead  of 
covering  up  all  its  architecture  by  temporary 
erections  of  a  decidedly  unecclesiastical 
character.  A  dais  might  be  formed  at  the 
crossing  to  enable  the  chief  ceremony  to  be 
better  seen,  but  that  would  not  materially 
interfere  with  the  character  of  the  building. 
Of  course  fewer  spectators  could  be  accom¬ 
modated ;  but  they  would  become  a  "con¬ 
gregation  ” and  not  an  "audience.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  too,  it  might  surely  be  asked  whether 
it  is  entirely  suitable  that  a  building  intended 
for  daily  religious  service  should  be  closed 
to  worshippers  for  the  best  part  of  a  year, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  seats 
for  an  audience  for  one  day.  The  Abbey,  as 
a  church,  could  be  prepared  for  the  ceremony 
in  a  week,  without  interrupting  the  services. 
All  this  time  is  required  only  to  transform 
it  into  a  theatre,  and  to  destroy  almost  all 
its  resemblance  to  a  church.  The  ceremony 
would  be  far  more  really  impressive  if  the 
Abbey  Church  were  left  to  appear  as  what 
it  really  is,  instead  of  being  transmogrified 
and  secularised  in  appearance. 

Then  there  comes  the  question  of  the 
Abbey  as  a  fabric— a  question  which  at  all 
events  is  entirely  within  our  province.  So 
far  as  we  were  able  to  observe,  the  tempo¬ 
rary  galleries  were  fitted  into  their  places 
between  the  piers  in  a  careful  manner,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  building  will  not  be 
found,  this  time,  to  have  sustained  any 
material  injury  ;  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  such  an  amount  of  work  can 
have  been  erected  in  the  interior 
without  leaving  some  of  its  mark  be¬ 
hind  it ;  not  to  speak  also  of  the  danger 
of  fire  when  such  a  forest  of  timber  is 
stacked  in  the  building.  And  then  there 
comes  the  question,  how  often  is  this  to 
happen  ?  The  last  reign  was  fortunately  a 
very  long  one,  and  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  sixty  years  this  great  installation 
may  not  have  seemed  out  ot  the  way. 
But  whatever  our  wishes  for  the 
longevity  of  the  present  Sovereign,  we 
know  that  he  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
reign  for  anything  like  the  period  allotted  to 
his  predecessor  ;  and  if  we  were  to  have  a 
succession  of  comparatively  short  reigns, 
and  the  Abbey  were  to  be  knocked  about 
and  disguised  in  this  way  every  time,  it  would 
suffer  most  seriously,  in  its  appearance 
certainly,  and  perhaps  in  its  structure  also. 

We  hope  therefore  that  the  next  Corona¬ 
tion  may  be  made  the  occasion  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  precedent  for  holding  the  ceremony  in 
the  Abbey  as  a  church,  and  simply  as  it 
stands  (merely  seating  the  nave);  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  will  be  much  more  suitable 
from  the  architectural,  the  structural,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  from  the  religious  point  of  view 
also. 


THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  LUKE  OF 
STIRIS. 

the  eleventh  century  there 
existed  in  a  remote  region  of 
province  of  Phocis,  on  the 
:h  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  a 
remarkable  example  of  Byzantine  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  eleventh  century,  which,  even 
since  the  days  when  the  cultivated  portion 
of  Western  European  society  began  to  look 
upon  ancient  buildings  as  things,  has  re¬ 
mained  almost  unknown  save  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  notice,  unaccompanied  by  adequate 
illustration,  of  some  archaeologist  or  man  of 
letters  who  had  wandered  out  of  the. beaten 
track.  This  is  the  Monastery  of  St.  Luke 
of  Stiris,  a  saint  of  the  Greek  Church  born 
in  Macedonia  towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century ;  who  became  a  typical 
holy  man,  seeking  solitude  and  retirement 
from  the  world,  in  which  search  he  eventually 
settled  in  this  out-of-the-way  region  in 
Phocis,  where  he  died  in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  probable,  it  is  indeed  a 
tradition,  that  a  church  dedicated  to  Saint 
Barbara  (why  to  that  saint  in  particular  is 
not  evident)  was  by  his  desire  erected  near 
the  spot  where  he  dwelt.  That  church,  if  it 
was  built,  no  longer  exists,  but  a  monastery 
arose  on  the  spot,  with  two  churches,  or  a 
double  church,  attached  to  it,  one  of  which 
in  all  probability  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
original  one  built  by  order  of  the  saint,  from 
whom  the  monastic  establishment  takes  its 
name. 

Of  the  monastery,  little  of  the  original 
buildings  remain,  but  the  double  church 
stands  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  con¬ 
sidering  its  age,  and  appears  to  be  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  Byzantine  art,  of  which, 
through  the  fine  illustrative  and  descriptive 
volume  of  Messrs.  Schultz  and  Barnsley* 
those  who  have  not  personally  visited  it  can 
dow  for  the  first  time  obtain  an  adequate 
idea.  It  is  indirectly  owing  to  the 

establishment  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens  that  we  owe  this  exhaustive  study 
and  illustration  of  a  building  the  interest  ot 
which  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  attaches  to  the  monuments  of 

classic  Greece.  It  was  undoubtedly  for 

the  study  of  the  latter  that  the  School 
was  at  first  and  ostensibly  founded  ;  it 
seems  to  have  been  to  these  two  of 

its  members  that  it  occurred  that  the 
later  ecclesiastical  remains  at  Athens 
were  also  worthy  of  study  and  illustration. 
The  attention  directed  to  them  is  not  indeed 
entirely  new.  Just  sixty  years  ago  Con- 
chaud  issued  his  work,  "  Choix  d’Eglises 
Byzantines  en  Grece,”  a  thin  folio  fairly 
illustrated  as  far  as  plans  and  architectural 
views  were  concerned,  but  displaying  none  of 
the  interest  in  Byzantine  detail  which  archi¬ 
tectural  students  of  the  present  day  feel. 
He,  though  visiting  Greece  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  Byzantine  churches, 
missed  this  remarkable  example  in  Phocis, 
to  which  probably  there  was  nothing  to 
guide  him.  Another  French  writer,  though 
not  with  a  French  name,  M.  Diehl,  a  member 
of  the  French  School  at  Athens,  published  a 
paper  upon  it  among  the  publications  of  his 
school,  which  we  have  not  seen ;  our 
present  authors  give  it  high  praise  in  regard 

*  “The  Monastery  of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris,  in  Phocis,  and 
the  dependent  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Fields, 
near  Skripou,  in  Bceotia."  By  Robert  Weir  Schultz  and 
Sidney  Howard  Barnsley,  lately  members  of  the  British 
School  at  Athens.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the 
School  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  London  :  root. 
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to  the  author’s  analytical  description!  of  the 
iconography,  but  as  it  contained  no  illustra¬ 
tions  save  the  plan  and  a  few  outlines  in’ the 
text,  there  was  ample  room  for  a  fully 
illustrated  monograph,  and  this  the  two 
ex-members  ot  the  British  School  at  Athens 
have  now  furnished,  and  so  completely  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  done  after  them. 

The  plan  of  the  two  churches,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give,  presents  a  curious 
puzzle,  in  the  apparently  quite  unreasonable 
distortion  of  the  lines  of  the  smaller  church. 
The  authors  go  into  the  explanation  01  this 
in  a  passage  which  is  an  interesting  and 
clever  piece  of  architectural  reasoning. 

The  two  plans,  as  will  be  seen,  represent 
different  but  familiar  types  of  Byzantine 
planning.  The  larger  is  the  type  with  a 
broad  low  dome  covering  the  central  space 
and  abutting  against  long  piers  ;  the  smaller 
church  represents  the  type  in  which  a  small 
dome  raised  on  a  high  drum  is  supported  on 
four  pillars  in  the  centre  of  floor  ;  the  dome, 
or  rather  cupola,  rising  high  above  the  rest 
of  the  roofs.  As  these  two  types  occur  at 
the  same  periods,  they  do  not  in  themselves 
afford  any  evidence  as  to  which  of  the 
churches  was  first  built,  though  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  the  two  are  connected 
renders  it  extremely  improbable  that  they 
were  built  together;  and  the  fact  that  the 
north-eastern  wall  of  the  large  church  is  out 
of  parallel  with  the  adjoining  wall  would  in 
itself  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  smaller 
church  existed  first,  with  a  different  orienta¬ 
tion  from  that  adopted  for  the  larger  one. 
After  carefully  examining  the  building  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  churches,  however,  the 
authors  came  to  the  conclusion,  for  reasons, 
stated  on  p.  22  of  their  book  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  walls  at  this 
point,  that  though  a  church  then  existed  on 
the  site  of  the  smaller  one  it  was  not  the 
church  now  standing  ;  but  that  after  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  large  church  the  smaller  one,  which, 
may  have  become  ruinous,  was  rebuilt,  but 
for  convenience  sake  the  old  foundations  of 
the  north  and  south  walls  were  followed. 
At  the  same  time  the  cross  walls  of  the 
narthex  and  the  east  end,  and  the  central 
piers,  were  set  out  on  lines  nearly  parallel 
(and  probably  intended  to  be  quite  so)  to  the 
cross  walls  of  the  larger  church,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  the  smaller  one  a  little  more  into 
uniformity  with  the  lines  of  the  larger  one. 
This  reasoning  seems  the  best  explanation* 
and  a  tolerably  probable  one,  of  the  curious 
obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  longitudinal  and 
the  transverse  lines  of  the  small  church.  Ia 
the  latter  the  cross  would  no  doubt  originally 
have  been  normal  to  the  east  and  west  axis 
line.  The  authors  draw  attention  to  the 
lines  of  an  old  foundation,  shown  by 
single  lines  outside  the  smaller  plan  (8  ft. 

6  in.  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
church  and  2  ft.  from  the  south-east  angle), 
as  possibly  indicating  the  original  line  of 
the  east  wall  ;  but  this  would  be  as  much 
out  of  right  angle  one  way  as  the  existing, 
crosswalls  are  the  other  way  ;  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  the  existing 
line  of  the  north  and  south  walls  is  the  same, 
as  that  of  the  previous  church ;  if  the 
original  lines  were  deviated  from  at  all,  the 
walls  might  as  well  have  been  brought  in. 
line  with  those  of  the  large  church.  In  the. 
main,  however,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
authors’  reasoning  is  right,  and  that  this 
small  church  is  a  rebuilding  on  the  lines  of  a 
previous  one,  but  with  the  line  of  the  cross 


walls  altered  to  agree  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  large  church.  And  if  so,  we  may 
add  the  conclusion  that  this  earlier  small 
:hurch  was  the  actual  church  traditionally 
erected,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the  wish 
ar  command  of  the  Saint  himself. 

The  admirably  drawn  isometrical  section, 
which  authors  and  publisher  have  kindly 


allowed  us  to  reproduce  from  the  original 
drawing,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  con¬ 
structional  system  of  the  two  churches  (see 
lithographs) ;  and  the  section  and  elevation 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  architectural 
treatment.  As  usual  in  Byzantine  churches, 
the  interior  of  the  large  church  is  encrusted 
with  marble  panelling  and  mosaics,  though 


it  seems  probable  that  these  are  not  all  of 
the  date  of  the  building  itself.  Among  the 
numerous  coloured  drawings  is  one  showing 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  great  church,  in 
which  the  broader  surfaces  appear  to  consist 
largely  of  a  warm-tinted  yellowish  marble, 
divided  into  large  panels  by  borders  of 
dark-green  mottled  marble,  with  lighter¬ 
ed 
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coloured  borders  in  some  places,  of  a  grey 
tint.  The  narthex  is  similarly  treated  in 
large  squares  of  the  yellowish  marble  with 
mottled  borders ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  square  spaces  of  the  porches  in 
the  two  transepts  are  treated  with 
a  much  more  minute  and  elaborate  design 
in  marble  inlay,  of  which  a  separate 
coloured  drawing  is  given  on  a  larger  scale 
(plate  31).  This  is  a  design  in  which  the 
main  lines  are  formed  by  two  concentric 
circles,  a  pattern  of  eight  subordinate  circles 
growing  out  of  the  centre  one  and  filling 
the  space  between  them.  The  actual  centre 
is  a  circular  panel  of  dark  green  surrounded 
by  successive  zig-zagged  rings  of  yellow, 
red,  white,  and  black  ;  and  the  spandrels 
formed  between  the  circles  in  the  outer  por¬ 
tion  are  all  filled  up  with  varied  geometrical 
diapers.  This  pavement  is  quite  a  study  in 
floor  decoration,  and  the  fact  that  these  two 
rich  pavements  occur  at  the  north  and  south 
transept  entrances  seems  to  indicate  that 
these,  and  not  the  narthex  entrance, 
were  regarded  as  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  sacred  approaches.  The  marble 
pavement  of  the  small  church  is  also 
shown,  to  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of 
the  great  church,  evidently  on  account  of  the 
minute  elaboration  of  the  borders  ;  the 
general  design  is  in  parallelograms  of  the 
yellowish  marble,  like  that  used  in  the  great 
church,  with  dividing  panels  of  darker  and 
more  strongly  coloured  mottled  marble  ;  but 
these  border  panels  have  themselves  borders, 
in  minute  and  elaborate  decorative  patterns. 
A  colour-printed  section  of  the  great  church, 
looking  east,  shows  the  general  scheme  of 
colour  in  marbles  and  mosaics,  and  a  section 
of  a  portion  of  the  interior  on  a  larger  scale 
shows  the  character  of  the  polychromatic 
design  in  a  more  effective  and  detailed 
manner  than  is  possible  on  the  smaller  scale 
of  the  general  section.  These  are  very  well 
done,  and  they  must  evidently  represent  an 
immense  amount  of  careful  and  conscientious 
work  in  the  preparation  of  the  drawings. 

The  texture  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
walls,  as  indicated  in  the  drawings,  is  very 
picturesque  in  appearance,  partly  from  its 
very  irregularity  of  construction.  The  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  walls  are  blocks  of  marble 
removed  from  the  site  of  the  old  city  near 
the  monastery,  squared  blocks  of  tufa  stone, 
and  very  thin  red  bricks  or  tiles,  with  very 
thick  mortar  joints,  the  mortar  joint  usually 
as  thick  as  the  bricks  it  separates.  “  The 
south  and  east  walls  of  the  small  church  are 
treated  in  a  much  more  elaborate  manner 
than  the  walls  of  the  great  church.  Here 
only  a  few  of  the  large  angle  blocks  are  of 
marble,  the  remainder  being  smaller  blocks 
of  tufa  stone.  A  fine  system  of  surface 
decoration  is  carried  out  on  these  walls. 
Between  the  courses  are  lines  of  brick  zig¬ 
zags,  and  between  the  blocks  in  each  course 
is  a  small  ornamental  panel  formed  of  bricks 
arranged  in  patterns,  almost  all  of  which  are 
different.”  A  peculiar  method  of  obtaining 
patterns  on  the  ends  of  the  bricks  is  described 
and  illustrated.  The  bricks  are  about  ijin. 
thick,  the  ends  showing  flush  with  the 
mortar  ;  and  the  ends  are  cut  into  patterns 
by  simply  splaying  away  portions  of  the 
edge.  When  they  were  subsequently  bedded 
in  the  mortar  only  the  cut  ends  show,  the 
splayed-off  portions  being  buried  in  the 
mortar.  Plate  11  in  the  book  shows  the 
curious  variety  of  effects  obtained  by  this 
means.  Another  peculiar  source  of  effect 


is  from  the  thin  marble  slabs  which  fill  the 
lower  portions  of  the  window  openings. 
These  are  carved  with  animals,  or  with 
patterns  in  interlacing  ornament,  the  slabs 
being  in  their  full  thickness  only  about 
if  in.,  the  sunk  portions  of  the  carving  in 
many  places  leaves  them  only  about  £  in. 
thick,  and  through  these  thinner  portions  a 
good  deal  of  light  penetrates.  There  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  as  to  the  effect  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  semi-transparent  thin 
marble  slabs  ;  a  source  of  effect  with  which 
we  have  often  thought  that  more  might  be 
done  in  modern  buildings,  where  cost  is  no 
object.  Some  of  the  value  of  an  illustrative 
work  of  this  kind  consists  really  in  its  sug¬ 
gestion  of  ideas  which  would  be  quite 
capable  of  being  further  worked  out  in 
modern  architecture.  Byzantine  buildings 
are  a  store-house  of  suggestions  in  detail. 
In  this  respect  we  may  notice  the  curious 
collection  (plate  26)  of  capitals  of  smaller 
arcades  and  windows  in  the  two  churches  ; 
flat-shaped  octagon  shafts  formed  by  cutting 
off  the  angles  of  a  parallelogram,  and  capped 
with  wedge-shaped  cubical  blocks  expanded 
to  a  widely  spreading  abacus ;  these  look 
like  the  origines  of  one  form  of  decorative 
Byzantine  capital,  but  without  the  carved 
ornament. 

The  window  openings  are  partly  filled  (in 
the  lower  portion)  with  these  semi-trans¬ 
parent  slabs,  four  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
west  elevation  in  our  plate ;  the  middle 
portion  is  closed  by  shutters,  those  existing 
being  of  wood,  but  the  authors  are,  we 
think,  quite  right  in  their  conjecture  that  the 
shutters  here  were  formerly  of  thin  marble  ; 
the  upper  portions  of  the  windows  are 
marble  plates  pierced  in  various  ways ; 
sometimes  merely  with  round  openings 
equally  spaced ;  in  some  cases  the  openings 
are  connected  by  a  surface  ornament  which 
unites  them  all  into  one  design.  This 
treatment  is  shown  in  the  lithograph  plate, 
reproduced  from  the  original  drawing,  of 
the  tympanum  of  the  west  doorway  of  the 
great  church.  In  this  case,  as  in  some 
others,  the  circular  openings  are  cusped. 
The  authors,  in  their  description  of  the 
windows  of  this  type,  say,  “These  were 
commonly  made  of  a  hard  plaster  cast  in  a 
mould  ” ;  but  it  is  not  quite  apparent 
whether  “these”  refers  to  the  cuspings 
only  or  to  the  whole  window  head. 

The  iconography  of  the  great  church  is 
minutely  described  in  the  text,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  key  plan  showing  the  position 
of  all  the  figures  referred  to.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  the  mosaics  are  gone,  and  in  some 
places  their  original  position  has  been  filled 
up  with  fresco  paintings  ;  but  it  is  probably 
this  partial  destruction  of  the  mosaics  which 
has  enabled  the  authors  to  trace  out  the 
method  employed  in  fixing  them.  The 
foundation,  they  tell  us,  was  a  rough  coat  of 
plaster  laid  on  the  brickwork,  roughened  to 
receive  a  second  coat  of  finer  stuff,  evidently 
of  a  quick-setting  character.  On  this  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  mosaics  were  sketched  in  tone 
with  a  brush,  and  the  cubes  pressed  into 
this  from  the  face,  forcing  up  the  stuff  form¬ 
ing  the  matrix,  so  as  to  produce  a  key  to 
hold  the  cubes.  For  the  details  as  to  the 
subjects  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  book. 

Appended  to  the  volume  is  a  short  chapter 
describing  the  smaller  church  of  St.  Nicolas 
in  the  Fields  (ni v  Kanniuiv),  near  Skripou  in 
Bceotia,  which  was  a  dependency  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Luke  of  Stiris.  The  plan, 


though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  is  strikingl; 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  church  at  Phocis 
except  that  there  is  no  narthex,  and  wa 
almost  undoubtedly  an  imitation  of  it;  be 
in  section  the  drum  of  the  dome  is  raise' 
higher  in  proportion,  and  the  cupola  consist 
of  a  dome  of  semicircular  section  and  pla 
fitted  upon  an  externally  octagonal  drun 
It  is  a  well-proportioned  church,  and  th 
interior  column  and  capital,  of  which  a  larg 
drawing  is  given,  shows  fine  design  ant 
workmanship.  While  referring  to  this,  w 
may  mention  also  as  among  the  mo: 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  volume,  th 
large  drawing  on  plate  21  of  the  capit 
of  a  pillar  in  the  small  church  at  Phoci 
This,  though  showing  the  general  outlin 
and  proportion  characteristic  of  a  Byzantir 
capital,  retains  more  of  the  reminiscence  < 
the  Classic  capital  than  is  usual  in  lai 
Byzantine  work,  only  the  angle  volute 
resolved  into  the  form  of  two  thin  and  del 
cate  spirals  which  nearly  meet  at  the  rigl 
angle  of  capital,  but  do  not  touch  or  merg 
into  each  other.  This  capital  is  one  of  th 
instances  of  what  we  have  before  remarke 
as  to  the  suggestiveness  of  Byzantine  detail 
as  a  whole  it  is  somewhat  angular  and  hars 
in  composition,  but  it  contains  the  found; 
tion  of  a  novel  treatment  of  the  materials  1 
the  Classic  capital. 

While  the  authors  and  publisher  ha\ 
very  liberally  allowed  us  to  reproduo 
sufficient  drawings  to  give  the  architectur: 
structure  of  the  church,  these  form  only 
very  small  portion  of  the  mass  of  illustratic 
included  in  this  volume,  which/  may  t 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  architectur: 
monographs  produced  in  this  country  < 
late  years,  and  brings  before  us  full  illu: 
trations  of  what  is  in  every  respect  a  vei 
remarkable  and  interesting  ancient  buildinj 
which,  from  its  out-of-the-way  positioi 
comparatively  few  architectural  studem 
are  likely  to  have  the  opportunity  < 
examining  for  themselves. 


ROMAN  NOTES :  1902. 
"jUMMER-TIME  in  Rome  is  alway 
a  busy  period  ior  builders  an. 
j  those  who  have  to  do  with  thl 
monumental  part  of  the  citj 
Each  successive  season  the  old  palace 
are  being  altered  and  modernised  during  th! 
absence  of  their  owners — native  or  foreign 
as  the  case  may  be — and  in  some  thes: 
alterations  are  of  a  certain  importance  i 
these  latter  days  of  artistic  refinement  am 
financial  prosperity. 

The  beautiful  little  palace  of  the  Far 
nesina,  that  gem  ot  old  Italian  street  architec 
ture,  usually  ascribed  to  Peruzzi,  is  still  ii 
the  hands  of  the  restorers  under  the  directioi 
of  the  architect,  Signor  Gui.  It  would  appea;  I 
to  be  Government  property,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  work  upon  it  is  fitful  and  length]! 
to  an  extreme.  When  finished,  it  will  prow 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ot  street  designs 
The  neighbouring  palace  of  the  CancellaricB 
(belonging  to  the  Pope),  one  of  the  grandes1#! 
of  all  the  Roman  palaces,  has  a  squalidil 
neglected  appearance,  but  still  it  has  no  neec[a 
of  any  substantial  repair.  The  same  may  bd|i 
said  of  the  Palazzo  Massino  on  the  opposite! 
side  of  the  way,  another  of  Baldassarel 
Peruzzi’s  designs. 

An  interesting  little  house  of  the  iour-Jj 
teenth  century — the  Palazzo  Anguillara,  ini 
Trastevere — has  recently  been  restored,  andi! 
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is  now  being  fitted  up  as  a  museum  for  that 
1  portion  of  the  city.  At  first  sight  one  is 
S  struck  by  the  singular  resemblance  to  the 
1  “  Bargello  ”  of  Florence,  although  it  is  on  a 
I  very  much  smaller  scale.  The  same  arcades, 
with  octagonal  columns,  decorate  the  first 
:  floor  of  the  interior  courtyard — with  the 
same  sort  of  external  staircase  leading  up  to 
them.  The  whole  forms  an  interesting 
sketch  (of  a ’restored  kind)  of  Roman  medi¬ 
aeval  work,  and  will  be  an  object  to  attract 
students  of  that  period. 

The  interesting  district  of  S.  Martin  di 
Monti  has  of  late  years  been  freed  from  the 
squalid  accumulations  of  ruinous  houses 
such  as  used  to  disfigure  some  parts  of 
Rome,  and  the  examples  of  mediaeval 
towers  which  still  serve  to  mark  the  position 
of  the  feudal  strongholds  whence  the  barons 
terrorised  the  city  have  been  made  more 
visible.  A  few  other  interesting  remains  of 
massive  brickwork  in  the  style  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  although  of  mediaeval  date  (the 
local  style  of  construction  surviving  through¬ 
out  the  ages,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in 
former  days)  have  been  preserved  in  this 
once  turbulent  “  Rione  ’’  or  district  of  the 
"  Monti.” 

A  change  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  development  of  modern  Rome.  At 
the  time  of  the  unification  of  Italy — in  the 
seventies  and  eighties  of  the  nineteenth 
century — the  vast  speculation  of  the  banks 
and  landlords  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
1  immense  quarters  filled  with  "blocks  of 
i  flats  ” — or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  more 
I  grandiloquent  Italian,  "  Palazzi.’’  Many  of 
these  quarters,  such  as  the  Esquilino  or  the 
Prati  di  Castello,  are  still  filled  with  the 
unfinished  blocks,  now  fallen  to  ruin  and 
looking  rather  like  ancient  remains  bearded 
with  the  usual  long  grass  and  weeds.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
city  was  overbuilt  with  accommodation  for  a 
class  of  mercantile  and  bureaucratic  employees 
which  never  reached  those  proportions  ex¬ 
pected  and  hoped  for  by  the  rash  speculators. 
As  a  consequence  the  supply  of  houses  far 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  Government 
and  public  opinion  had  to  intervene  at  this 
period  of  innumerable  failures,  and  stem 
the  tide  of  wild  speculation  and  attendant 
disaster.  Nowadays  speculative  buildings  of 
a  very  different  class  are  springing  up.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  an  affluent  class  which 
is  steadily  increasing  every  year  in  Rome, 
the  suburban  properties  outside  several  of 
the  gates  are  being  sub-divided  into  small 
villa  lots,  and  the  well-to-do  residents — 
native  and  foreign — no  longer  content  with 
the  old-time  style  of  living  in  the  gloomy 
(and  often  very  unhygienic)  old  palaces  of 
the  old  noblesse,  are  flocking  out  into  these 
new  villa  suburbs.  In  other  words,  Rome 
is  becoming  like  most  other  cities  in  this 
respect,  and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  build  their  homes  along  the  innumerable 
tram-lines  which  now  stretch  out  into  the 
Campagna.  Thirty  years  ago  such  a  system 
would  have  been  impossible :  at  that  time 
there  was  still  a  sense  of  insecurity  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Little  can  be  said  for 
the  artistic  or  architectural  character  of  these 
modern  villas,  which  are  of  a  very  different 
type  from  the  gigantic  piles  which  were 
known  as  the  Roman  villas  in  olden  days. 
They  are  all  in  the  inoffensive,  uninteresting 
style  associated  with  Italy  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  for  the  present  the  style 
nouveau  of  Northern  Europe,  which  is  dis¬ 
figuring  so  many  towns  of  France  and' 


Germany,  and  has  even  penetrated  as  far  as 
Turin,  is  not  yet  noticeable. 

The  change  in  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
Romans  is  associated  with  the  formation  of 
the  new  and  splendid  Museo  Nazionale  in 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  Here  are  being 
collected  together  the  fragments  of  classical 
art  unearthed  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  building  of  modern  houses,  and  to  them 
are  added  the  small  collections  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who,  having  pulled  down  the  old 
villas  for  modern  building  estates,  are  at  a 
loss  where  to  house  the  ponderous  marbles 
which  used  to  be  collected  in  such  places  in 
former  times.  Of  these  collections  the  most 
surprising  is  the  splendid  group  of  marbles 
from  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  and  the  recently 
unearthed  decorated  tomb  with  its  contents 
found  on  the  Farnese  property,  near  the 
Ponte  Molle.  The  Ludovisi  marbles  are 
equal  in  interest  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Rome,  and  their  arrangement  in  the  mono¬ 
toned  halls  of  a  museum  certainly  is  an 
advantage  for  students,  who  can  now  study 
them  without  the  disturbing  surroundings 
of  faded  splendour  in  a  neglected  private 
house. 

The  immense  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  which  has  been  so  many  years 
in  course  of  erection  at  the  end  of  the 
Corso,  still  seems  but  half  completed. 
The  unreasonable  delay  in  the  work 
affords  the  little  halfpenny  journals  of 
the  city  a  constant  theme  for  gibes  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  According  to 
the  latest  reports  in  these  sources  of  public 
information,  it  would  appear  that  the  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  originally 
designed  by  the  deceased  Venetian  sculptor 
Chiaradia,  is  to  undergo  serious  modifica¬ 
tions  at  the  hands  of  another  sculptor  named 
Galleri.  These  alterations  are  presumably 
due  to  certain  changes  in  public  taste  in 
such  things  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  new  model  is  to  be  completed 
within  two  years  and  a  half — a  sufficiently 
liberal  allowance  of  time  for  an  entirely  new 
design,  one  would  suppose.  At  present  the 
remains  of  the  Palazzo  Torlonia,  on  one  side 
of  the  Piazza  Venezia,  are  being  cleared  away, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  new  square,  in  front  of 
the  huge  monument,  will  shortly  share  the 
same  fate. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  criticise 
this  tremendous  national  effort  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  great  revolution  in  its 
present  state.  In  one  respect  it  represents 
the  period  which  it  is  intended  to  com¬ 
memorate.  It  was  designed  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  for  academic  precedents,  and  the 
detail  is  evidently  intended  to  be  original 
and  “  emancipated.”  But  like  most  efforts 
of  the  kind  the  result  is  unsatisfactory 
—  more  especially  as  there  is  a  want  of 
that  imagination  which  sometimes  makes 
such  efforts  interesting.  The  decora¬ 
tions  are  merely  commonplace,  and 
the  jumbling  up  of  the  “  Orders”  in  the  same 
story  produces  a  meretricious  appearance. 
The  general  effect  of  the  monument  with  the 
long  straight  Corso  in  front  of  it  will  be  a 
splendid  example  of  the  "vista”  treatment 
of  city  streets,  and  a  striking  addition  to  the 
large  number  of  such  streets  already  existing 
in  Rome.  At  night  time  these  long  new 
streets  in  every  direction,  lit  up  with  innu¬ 
merable  lights,  have  a  particularly  surprising 
effect,  and  serve  more  than  anything  else  to 
remind  the  visitor  of  the  vast  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  famous  old 


city  since  the  disappearance  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  the  classical  age 
and  the  recent  excavations  conducted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  are  so  much 
commented  upon  in  other  English  journals  that 
we  need  hardly  refer  to  them.  One  monu¬ 
ment  of  this  period  is  exciting  some  local 
interest  at  present.  The  so-called  Theatre 
of  Marcellus,  an  interesting  fragment  of  the 
Imperial  age,  has  been  cut  up  into  squalid 
houses  and  shops  ages  ago,  and,  as  there  is 
some  popular  demand  for  its  conversion  into 
a  national  monument,  the  private  owners  of 
the  property  are  desirous  of  making  as  much 
profit  out  of  it  as  possible,  and  for  that 
purpose  are  offering  it  for  sale  by  auction. 
The  Government  will,  of  course,  inter¬ 
vene,  and  those  who  purchase  such  a  pro¬ 
perty  will  do  so  with  the  obligation  to  conform 
to  the  rigorous  new  law  of  June  12  last, 
which  deals  with  such  matters. 

The  condition  of  the  Tiber  is  a  matter 
which  is  again  exercising  the  minds  of  the 
Government  and  the  public.  It  is  singular 
that  this  river  should  have  sunk  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  such  uselessness  since  ancient 
times.  Twenty  centuries  ago  Rome  owed 
much  of  its  greatness  to  being  a  secure  and 
inland  seaport.  At  the  present  day  the 
ruined  wharves  are  incapable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  more  than  a  few  fishing  vessels,  which 
manage  to  ascend  the  stream  in  spite  of  the 
constantly  shifting  sandbanks.  This  chok¬ 
ing  of  the  river  and  destruction  of  once 
flourishing  industries  has  been  more  especially 
noticeable  during  the  last  few  years,  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  avert  the  evil,  and  the  embanking 
of  the  river  within  the  city  boundary  seems 
rather  to  have  increased  it  than  otherwise. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  still  possible  to  trans¬ 
port  the  immense  monolithic  columns  used 
in  rebuilding  St.  Paul’s  outside  the  Walls  by 
water  carriage  to  Rome,  and  about  that  time 
also  the  great  Prince  Torlonia  was  enabled, 
by  means  of  the  Tiber  and  its  confluent,  the 
Aniene,  to  transport  the  marbles  and 
obelisks  from  Egypt  which  adorn  his  villa  at 
Sacco  Pastore.  Nowadays  the  fishing 
vessels  can  hardly  reckon  on  more  than  a 
metre  of  water  in  summer  time,  and  in  a  few 
more  years  even  this  trifling  navigation  will 
be  abandoned,  unless  the  Government  makes 
a  serious  effort  to  restore  the  river. 


NOTES. 

General  political  changes  do 
^'changes'61  no* corae  within  the  province  of 

this  journal,  but  two  of  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  Administration  are 
noteworthy.  Lord  Windsor  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas  at  the  Office  of  Works. 
The  new  First  Commissioner,  being  the 
owner  of  a  large  property  and  interested  to 
some  extent  in  the  fine  arts,  is  more  likely  to 
take  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  his  work 
than  a  gentleman  who  had  been  simply  and 
solely  a  capable  party  official.  Lord  Windsor, 
too,  comes  to  the  post  not  jaded  by  Parlia¬ 
mentary  work,  and  with  a  fresh  mind.  The 
other  appointment  to  be  noted  is  that  of  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  to  be  Postmaster- 
General.  The  Post  Office  frequently  is 
unreasonably  blamed  for  trifling  faults, 
which  can  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  Depart¬ 
ment  cone*'- ned  with  so  many  details.  The 
really  weak  place  in  the  management  of  the 
Post  Office  is  a  dislike  to  large  changes,  and 
an  incapacity  to  recognise  the  needs  of 
men  of  business,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
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possesses  a  good  deal  of  his  father’s  vigour, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  impress  on 
the  permanent  officials  the  necessity  of  being 
up  to  date. 


„  ,  .  The  recent  Parliamentary  re- 
Technical  .  J 

Education  turn  showing  the  amount  spent 
Expenditure.  on  technical  education  by  Local 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  is  of  more 
than  usual  interest  in  view  of  the  legislation 
which  is  now  pending.  In  round  numbers 
the  total  amount  expended  on  technical 
education  in  England,  and  exclusive  of  the 
sums  allocated  to  intermediate  and  technical 
education  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  1889,  was  something  over 
one  million.  This  amount  is  no  doubt  in¬ 
sufficient  for  a  country  such  as  England,  but 
it  may  certainly  be  doubted  whether  full 
value  has  been  obtained  for  this  compara¬ 
tively  moderate  sum.  It  is  important  to 
uote  that  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
odd,  a  portion  of  the  amount  which  forms 
the  residue  received  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  (Customs  and  Excise),  was 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  rates. 
Under  the  Bill  before  Parliament,  Local 
Authorities  will  in  future  be  obliged  to 
spend  the  whole  sum  received  under  this 
Act  on  technical  education,  so  that,  apart 
from  the  rates,  the  substantial  sum  of 
6o,ooo/.  can  at  once  be  devoted  to  education. 
The  fact  that  only  twenty-eight  Local 
Authorities  raise  sums  by  loan  on  the 
security  of  the  local  rate  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  shows,  we  fear,  that  there 
is  considerable  indifference  and  apathy  on 
the  part  ot  ratepayers  in  regard  to  technical 
education,  especially  as  only  twenty-eight 
Local  Authorities  are  devoting  funds  to 
technical  education  out  of  the  rate  levied 
under  the  Public  Libraries  and  Museums 
Acts.  It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  not 
only  is  more  technical  education  needed  in 
this  country,  but  that  the  general  public 
will  also  have  to  be  educated  as  to  the  need 
for  a  good  system  of  technical  instruction 
before  Local  Authorities,  whether  in  towns 
or  counties,  will  venture  to  spend  much 
money  from  the  rates  on  this  subject. 


The  conundrums  furnished  by 
Compensation.  ,he  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  are  gradually  being  solved 
by  the  courts.  The  case  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  v.  Whitehead 
is  the  second  decision  which  has  been 
given  on  Section  6  of  the  Act.  The 
first  decision,  Long  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway,  decided  that  if  a  workman  re¬ 
covered  compensation  from  his  employer 
he  could  not  under  Section  6  pursue  any 
other  legal  right  against  another  person 
for  damages  arising  out  of  the  same 
matter ;  the  present  case  shows  that 
if  compensation  is  recovered  from  an 
employer  under  circumstances  which 
create  a  legal  liability  in  some  other 
person  the  employer  "  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  indemnified  by  the  said  other  person." 
The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  compensation  to  one 
of  their  employees,  but  they  alleged  the 
accident  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  defendants  in  unloading  a 
van,  and,  on  proof  of  such  negligence,  were 
held  entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendants 
not  only  the  compensation  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pay,  but  also,  as  the  words  of 
the  Act  are  “  to  be  indemnified.”  the  taxed 


costs  they  had  incurred  in  the  arbitration  in 
which  the  compensation  had  been  assessed. 
There  is  one  hard  case  under  the  Act  on 
the  point  of  indemnity.  Under  Section  4 
an  undertaker  who  employs  a  contractor 
can  be  sued  direct  by  one  of  the  contractor’s 
workmen  either  tor  compensation  under  the 
Act  or  for  damages  outside  the  Act,  and  they 
are  liable  to  pay  such  compensation  as 
"  would  be  so  payable  if  such  contractor 
were  an  employer  to  whom  this  Act  applies." 
But  under  the  proviso  in  the  section  which 
gives  them  the  right  to  be  indemnified  in 
respect  of  sums  so  paid  “by  any  other 
person  who  would  have  been  liable  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  section,”  they  can  only 
recover  in  case  the  contractor  has  been 
negligent  and  so  caused  the  accident,  or  it 
he  is  an  undertaker  within  the  Act.  If  by 
some  technicality  the  contractor  does  not 
answer  this  description,  the  person  employ¬ 
ing  the  contractor  has  no  claim  for  in¬ 
demnity,  but  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
compensation  and  costs.  (See  Cooper  and 
Crane  v.  Wright.) 


Uniformity  in  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Structural  International  Association  for 
Testing  Materials,  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  U.S.A.,  a  discussion  was 
raised  on  the  question  whether  a  uniform 
quality  of  steel  might  advantageously  be 
adopted  in  ordinary  constructional  work. 
Although  mild  steel,  having  an  ultimate 
resistance  not  exceeding  about  30  or  32  tons 
per  square  inch,  is  very  largely  employed  by 
engineers,  specifications  frequently  prescribe 
metal  of  higher  resistance,  and  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  precise  qualities  to  be  exhibited  by 
what  is  generically  described  as  “mild’’ 
steel.  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one, 
for  complete  standardisation  can  only 
be  attained  by  uniformity  of  quality  as 
well  as  of  rolled  sections.  Of  course, 
distinctive  qualities  of  metal  will  always 
be  required  for  rivets  and  pins,  and 
fur  special  members  of  a  structure,  but  a 
great  point  would  be  gained  if  engineers 
could  agree  to  adopt  a  standard  grade  for 
every-day  purposes.  At  the  meeting  to 
which  we  refer,  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  appeared  to  be  that  a  single  quality 
would  answer  for  all  ordinary  structures 
such  as  bridges  or  buildings,  though  it  must 
probably  be  assumed  that  a  softer  metal 
would  be  demanded  for  rivets  and  pins. 
Architects  very  seldom  give  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  exact  constitution  of  steel 
required,  but  some  engineers  are  apt  to 
cause  much  avoidable  inconvenience  to 
manufacturers,  and  consequent  delays,  by 
the  insertion  of  needlessly  stringent  stipula¬ 
tions  in  their  specifications. 


The  modern  refuse  destructor 
ReConcSte.ker  PIaces  at  the  disposal  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  contractors  a  useful 
conglomerate  for  the  making  of  concrete  and 
mortar,  and  we  learn  that  this  material  has 
been  largely  employed  in  connexion  with 
the  general  work  of  the  St.  Pancras  Borough 
Council  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  On 
being  subsequently  opened  up  the  concrete 
has  been  found  to  attain  extreme  hardness 
and  toughness,  and  according  to  experiments 
conducted  in  the  year  1896  by  Messrs. 
Kirkaldy  &  Son,  it  appears  to  possess 
greater  crushing  strength  than  concrete 
made  with  Thames  ballast.  One  noteworthy 


fact  demonstrated  by  the  tests  in  question  is  j 
that  the  clinker  can  be  satisfactorily  used  as 
taken  from  the  furnace  mouth,  containing 
all  classes  of  material  and  dust,  but  after 
large  metal  tins  have  been  picked  out. 
Although  concrete  of  this  description  can 
hardly  be  so  impervious  as  concrete  made 
with  ballast,  it  is  quite  suitable  for 
foundations,  and  for  enclosing  drains  or 
other  conduits,  where  strength  is  the  first 
consideration.  In  cases  where  the  concrete 
is  required  to  be  in  thinner  layers  and  of 
finer  quality,  as  in  fire-resisting  floors,  the 
clinker  should  be  used  after  crushing  and 
sifting.  In  this  form  the  material  is  also 
excellently  adapted  for  making  lime  or 
cement  mortars.  The  Borough  Engineer  of 
St.  Pancras  and  several  of  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyors  have  expressed  complete  satisfaction 
with  concrete  and  mortar  mixed  with  clinker, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Health  Department  are 
instructed  to  approve  the  use  of  clinker  in 
the  concrete  required  for  embedding  all 
new  drains.  Every  facility  is  afforded  by 
the  Council  for  the  supply  of  clinker  in  any 
desired  condition,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  supply  of  lime  mortar, 
ready  for  use,  from  the  destructor  works. 
The  utilisation  of  all  by-products  from 
establishments  of  the  kind  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  importance  to  Municipal  Authori¬ 
ties,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  encountered  in  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  material  in  any  district  where  a 
reluse  destructor  is  in  operation. 


The  largest  steel-faced  reser- 

A  SDam?Ced  voir  dam  yet  built  was  com¬ 
pleted  last  year  at  Victor, 
Colorado,  U.S.A.  This  dam  is  405  ft.  in 
length  at  the  top,  220  ft.  in  length  at  the 
base,  148  ft.  in  cross  section  at  the  base,  and 
20  ft.  at  the  top,  and  from  the  bed  rock  to  the 
level  of  the  spilway  its  height  is  70  ft.  The  : 
steel  facing-plate  rests  against  a  wall  of 
heavy  granite  boulders  laid  dry,  the  blocks 
measuring  from  20  to  80  cubic  feet  each,  with 
loose  granite  filling  in  the  interstices.  The  . 
steel  face  was  built  up  of  plates  measuring 
15  ft.  wide  by  5  ft.  high  by  *  in.  thick 
for  the  first  eight  courses,  being  then  re¬ 
duced  to  f  in.  and  finally  to  J  in.  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  plates  are  riveted  up  to  form 
a  single  sheet  by  means  of  horizontal  butt 
straps  and  vertical  angle  bars,  while  the 
bottom  and  ends  are  finished  with  two  pairs 
of  aDgle  bars  riveted  through  the  plates,  and  i 
the  entire  facing  is  concreted  into  channels  ; 
cut  in  solid  rock.  A  space  6  in.  in  width 
was  left  between  the  metal  and  the  granite 
wall  to  permit  a  filling  of  sand,  gravel  and  I 
sedimentary  deposit  to  be  applied.  This  i 
filling  was  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  1 
dry  before  the  admission  of  water  to  the 
reservoir,  and  the  riveted  joints  were  all  It 
carefully  caulked  after  the  manner  adopted 
in  boiler  making.  The  reservoir,  which  was  ;k 
formed  in  connexion  with  a  water  power 
undertaking,  has  an  area  of  about  130  acres,  | 
and  a  capacity  of  more  than  100  million  I 
cubic  feet  of  water.  In  this  case  the  steel  Id 
lacing  merely  takes  the  place  of  the  clay  | 
puddle  wall  familiar  in  this  country,  while  al 
all  pressure  is  resisted  by  the  granite  B 
structure. 

s  Proposed  The  Works  Committee  of  the  | 
Bridge  Across  Westminster  City  Council  have  id 

ibe  Strand.  un(}er  their  consideration  a  1 
scheme  which  has  been  framed  by  Sir  John  U 
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,  Wolfe  Barry,  an  Alderman  of  the  Council, 
for  building  a  bridge  across  the  Strand.  Sir 
1  John  Barry  proposes  to  relieve  the  conges- 
;  tion  and  conflict  of  traffic  at  the  crossing 
I  with  Wellington-street  by  means  of  an  iron 
;  bridge,  having  one  span  where  it  crosses  the 
I  Strand,  for  carrying  traffic  from  the  north 
1  and  south  along  easy  gradients  to  begin  at 
:  Tavistock-street  and  the  northern  abut- 
1  ment  of  Waterloo  Bridge  respectively.  The 
[  block  plan  amongst  the  drawings  shows 
that  the  projected  bridge  and  its  approaches 
would  extend  along  the  west  side  of 
Wellington-street,  taking  in  the  site  of  the 
auditorium  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  and  the 
east  side  of  Savoy-street,  which  has  a  steep 
gradient-rate.  The  scheme  is  one  of  several 
which  its  author  has  propounded  from  time 
to  time,  including  bridges  or  subways  at 
Oxford-street  (Tottenham  Court-road),  Lud- 
gate-circus,  Piccadilly-circus,  and  Hyde 
Park-corner. 
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KEW  GARDENS. 

A  Departmental  Committee  will  shortly  be 
appointed  for  carrying  out  the  details  of  the 
transfer  of  Kew  Gardens  from  the  Office  of 
Works  loathe  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
Botanical  Gardens  have  their  origin,  in  respect 
of  their  present  uses,  in  the  ir  acres  which 
m  1840  were  committed  to  the  management 
and  control  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker  as  their 
director.  That  garden  of  but  n  acres  owed  its 
scientifical  character  to  the  care  of  Augusta, 
widow  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
employed  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  their  improve¬ 
ment,  and  engaged  as  gardeners  John  Haver- 
held  and  William  Aiton.  Aiton  had  been  a 
pupil  in  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea.  Kew 
House— also  known  as  the  White  House,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Old  Palace,  and  pulled  down 
tn  1803-4— had  been  leased  to  her  husband  ; 
George  III.  bought  the  freehold  from  the 
Capels  in  1781.  Evelyn  records  some  visits 
he  paid  there  to  Sir  Henry  Capel, 
citing  the  orangery  and  myrtelum,  with  the 
carefully  tended  fruit  trees.  For  example,  on 
August  27,  1678,  he  dines  “at  Mr.  Hen 
Prouncker’s,  at  the  Abbey  of  Sheen,”  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem, 
founded,  together  with  St.  Bridget’s  nunnery 
it  Sion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by 
Henry  IV.  in  expiation  for  Richard  I  IPs  depo¬ 
sition  and  death,  and  now  the  site  of  the 
Dbservatory  built  in  Old  Deer  Park,  Richmond, 
3y  George  III.  for  facilitating  observations  of 
he  transit  of  Venus  on  June  3,  1769,  and 
lesigned  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  After 
linner  Evelyn  walks  to  Ham  to  see  the  Duke 
)f  Lauderdale’s  house  and  gardens  : — 

“  Hence  I  went  to  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Henry 
Dapel  (at  Kew),  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  it  is 
m  old  timber  house,  but  his  garden  has  the  choicest 
ruit  of  any  plantation  in  England,  as  he  is  the  most 
ndustrious  and  understanding  in  it.” 

Sir  Henry,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
ireated  (1692)  Baron  Capel  of  Tewkesbury 
lied  s.p.  in  1696  ;  at  his  widow  Dorothy’s 
leath  Kew  House  passed,  1721,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Capel,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl 
>f  Essex,  who  in  1717  had  married  Samuel 
dolyneux,  astronomer  and  politician,  and 
ecretary  to  George  II.  before  his  accession, 
vent,  who  enlarged  the  Palace  in  1731,  and 
iridgman,  and  Lancelot  Brown  after  them, 
ilanned  the  pleasure-grounds,  which  were 
urther  improved  in  1757-62  for  Princess 
Augusta  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
lesigned  the  old  Orangery  (since  a  museum 
or  ligneous  specimens),  several  temples,  the 
nosque,  pagoda,  Alhambra,  Gallery  of 
Antiques,  and  the  Palladian  bridge  to 
he  island  in  the  lake,  which  are  described 
nd  illustrated  in  his  “  Treatise  on  Civil  Archi- 
ecture,”  fob,  1759,  and  his  “  Plans,  Elevations, 
•ections,  and  Perspective  Views  of  the  Gardens 
nd  Buildings  at  Kew,”  fob,  1765.  Goupy 
^signed  the  Temple  of  Confucius,  and  Kent 
he  adjacent  semi-octagonal  seat,  Sir  Jeffry 
Vyatville  the  Doric  “  Pantheon,”  Decimus 
surton  the  Great  Palm  and  Winter  Garden 
louses,  and  the  entrance-gates,  Kew  Green  ; 
>ir  James  Fergusson  was  honorary  architect  of 
he  gallery  erected  in  1880-2,  during  the 


directorship  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  for  the  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  botanical  paintings  made 
from  Nature  in  the  tropics  and  other  parts  of 
the  world  by  Miss  Marianne  North,  who 
generously  presented  them,  together  with  the 
building,  to  the  nation.  Within  the  past 
three  or  four  years  a  north  wing  has 
been  added  to  the  Temperate  House- 
by  Burton  in  i860 — and  the  Herbarium  has 
been  enlarged.  The  Palace,  which  in  January, 
1898,  Queen  Victoria  ordered  to  be  opened  as 
a  public  museum  appertaining  to  the  Gardens, 
is  the  “  Queen’s  Lodge  ”  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Mme.  D’Arblay’s  diary.  Formerly  known 
as  the  “  Dutch  House,”  of  which  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  bought  the  fee-simple,  it  was  built  temp. 
James  I.  on  the  site  of  the  “  Dairie  House  ”  by 
Sir  Hugh  Portman,  a  trader  to  Holland,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Sydney  Papers,  1595,  as 
“  the  rich  gentleman  that  was  knighted  by  her 
Majesty  at  Kew.”  On  the  lawn  in  front  stands 
a  sundial,  set  there  by  William  IV.  to  mark 
the  site  of  Kew  House,  and  bearing  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  commemorate  the  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  conducted  in  1723-7  by  Molyneux  and 
James  Bradley  in  the  observatory  which  the 
former  had  fitted  up  at  the  house.  Bradley’s 
observations  of  y  Draconis,  continued  by  him 
at  Wanstead,  led  to  his  two  great  discoveries— 
the  aberration  of  light  and  the  nutation  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth.  At  Kew  they  resumed 
Hooke’s  attempts  to  determine  stellar  annual 
parallax,  using  a  zenith-sector  of  24  ft.  radius, 
with  a  small  arc,  and  showing  single  seconds 
by  a  vernier  supplied  by  Graham. 

The  grounds,  about  15  acres,  belonging  to 
the  “Queen’s  Cottage,”  and  affording,  in  their 
free  and  unspoiled  woodland,  the  sanctuary 
and  home  of  a  great  variety  of  birds  that  are 
very  rarely  to  be  seen  near  London,  were 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1899.  The  cottage, 
thatched,  and  covered  with  ivy  and  other 
creeping  plants,  contains  four  rooms  and  a 
china-closet,  with  diamond-paned  windows, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  a  tea-house 
for  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 

Kew  Gardens,  where  William  Cobbett  asked 
for  and  obtained  employment  as  a  gardener’s 
boy  when  he  first  came  to  London  from  his 
home  at  Farnham,  now  extend  over  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  297  acres  ;  the  public  were  first  admitted 
upon  certain  days  in  1819  ;  but  fifty  years 
before  that  time  a  collector  of  plants  had  been 
sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  similar 
expeditions  were  subsequently  made  to  offier 
countries. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  five  large  round  gun 
metal-bronze  medallions  removed  four  years 
ago  from  a  house  belonging  to  the  Crown  on 
Kew  Green  are  relics  from  the  Palace.  The 
medallions,  nearly  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  high  relief,  represent  occurrences, 
treated  in  the  heroic  or  monumental  style,  in 
the  career  of  Louis  XIV.  They  are  described 
in  the  Athcncvuin  of  July  30,  1898,  by  Lady 
Dilke,  who  surmises  that  they  belonged  to  a 
series  of  thirty-six  ordered  for  the  decoration 
of  four  groups  of  columns  at  the  corners  of 
the  Place  des  Victoires,  in  Paris,  where  stood 
the  bronze  statue  of  that  Sovereign  raised  by 
the  Due  de  la  Feuillade  and  destroyed  in  1795 
On  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  now  replaced 
with  one  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Bosio,  were  six 
similar  alto-reliefs  sculptured  by  Desjardins, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  having 
been  rescued  by  Caffieri,  some  of  whose 
decorative  work  in  bronze  is  included  in 
George  IV.’s  collections  at  Buckingham  Palace 
and  Windsor.  Lady  Dilke  cites  Pere  Menes- 
trier’s  volume  on  the  medals  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  le  Grand  (Paris,  1695),  containing  a 
“  Veue  de  la  Place  des  Victoires,  1685,”  and 
a  list  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  thirty-six 
medallions  ;  the  list  includes  the  subjects  of 
the  five  Kew  medallions. 

King  George  III.’s  Collection,  now  at  the 
British  Museum,  contains  many  plans,  views, 
and  drawings  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  we 
mention.  Amongst  them  are  a  large-scale 
plan,  drawn  in  1771  by  Peter  Burrell,  H.M.’s 
Surveyor-General  ;  Jean  Rocque’s  rare  sur¬ 
veys  of  1734  and  1748,  with  elevations  of  the 
King’s  Palace,  Kew  House,  and  the  Dairy 
House  ;  aqua-tints  (1798)  of  the  White  House, 
&c,,  after  F.  J.  Mannskirsch  ;  a  view  (1776)  Ly 
P.  Sandby,  R.A.,  of  the  Prince’s  House  ;  and 
W.  Woollett’s  set  of  fine  prints  of  White  (Kew) 
House  and  the  lake,  with  the  great  swan.  The 
Palace  that  was  erected  in  1802-11  for 
George  III.  by  James  Wyatt,  who  carried  out 
some  extensive  repairs  at  Kew  House,  was  not 
completed,  and  was  ultimately  demolished  in 
1827-8.  It  was  constructed  mainly  of  cast  iron 


after  an  invention  pitented  by  Wyatt,  at  a  cost 
of  some  500,000/.,  and  of  5 00/.  yearly  for 
current  repair. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Market  Hall  and  Shops,  Oldham. — In 
the  recent  competition  for  new  market  hall 
and  shops,  Oldham,  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Leeming  &  Leeming,  Victoria  House,  117, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  has  been 
placed  first.  The  second  premiated  design  was 
by  Messrs.  Winder  &  Tavlor,  Union-street, 
Oldham  ;  and  the  third  by  Messrs.  A.  Neill  & 
Son,  38,  Park-row,  Leeds. 

Baths,  Oldham. — The  first  premiated 
design  in  the  competition  for  public  baths,  &c., 
Oldham,  was  that  sent  in  by  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Groome  &  Grant,  2,  St.  Peter's -square,  Man¬ 
chester.  The  design  placed  second  was  by 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Groome  &  Grant,  2,  St.  Peter’s- 
square,  Manchester  ;  and  the  third  premiated 
design  was  sent  in  by  Messrs.  H.  Cheetham  & 
Barlow,  Union-street,  Oldham. 

Crewe  Municipal  Buildings.— Forty-four 
sets  of  designs  have  been  submitted  by  archi¬ 
tects  in  competition  for  the  Crewe  Municipal 
Buildings.  The  Corporation  have  appointed 
Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Willoughby,  of  Man¬ 
chester  (Fellows  of  the  Institute  of  Architects), 
their  professional  advisers  to  adjudicate  and 
report  upon  the  designs. 

Sculptural  Work,  Cardiff  New  Town 
Hall. — The  Cardiff  Town  Hall  Committee  had 
before  them  on  the  5th  inst.  the  report  of  Mr. 
Goscombe  John,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Lanchester,  and 
Mr.  Rickards  on  the  competitive  sculptural 
designs  intended  for  the  new  Town  Hall  and 
Law  Courts.  Fourteen  designs  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  these  were  exhibited  to  the 
members  at  the  Town  Hall.  Five  groups  had 
to  be  selected — four  large  and  one  small — and 
the  expenditure  on  the  four  large  groups  will, 
it  is  stated,  be  1,000/.  each.  Designs  Nos,  14, 
13,  1,  9,  and  6  were  selected  by  the  assessors 
as  suitable  for  the  large  designs,  and  No.  7  for 
the  east  front.  Out  of  the  first  five  four  will 
have  to  be  chosen,  and  the  final  selection  was 
left  to  the  assessors.  The  names  of  the  sculp¬ 
tors  whose  designs  have  been  selected  for  the 
final  competition  are  : — No.  14,  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Montford,  26.  Larkhall-rise,  Clapham,  S.W.  ; 
No.  13,  Mr.  Paul  R.  Montford,  26,  Larkhall- 
rise.  Clapham,  S.W. ;  No.  1,  Mr.  Henry  Poole, 

4,  Wentworth  Studios,  Chelsea  ;  No.  9,  Mr. 
David  M’Gill,  7,  Camden  Studios,  Camden- 
street,  London,  N.W.  ;  No.  6,  Mr.  Alfred 
Turner,  2,  Stratford  Studios,  Kensington,  W.  ; 
No.  7,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Hodge,  7,  St.  Paul’s 
Studios,  Talgarth  -  road,  West  Kensington, 
London.  The  figures  when  executed  will  be 
from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  high.  The  successful  designs 
will  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 


Building  Schemes,  Newcastle.  —  Several 
building  schemes  for  Percy-street  and  North 
JesmoDd  have  been  considered  by  the  Newcastle 
Town  Improvement  Committee.  The  Percy-street 
rebuilding  scheme  is  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Handy- 
side,  who  has  acquired  for  the  purpose  the  sites, 
37  to  55,  Percy-street,  covering  about  two  acres  of 
ground.  He  proposes  to  erect  a  double-alley  arcade, 
to  be  entered  from  Leazes-lane,  and  opening  out 
into  Percy-street,  with  shops  on  each  side,  making 
four  rows  of  shops  in  the  arcade,  and  a  row  of 
shops  on  either  hand  of  the  entrances  in  Percy- 
street,  as  well  as  in  Leazes-lane.  Altogether  there 
will  be  ninety-two  shops  included  in  the  scheme, 
which  was  broadly  approved  of.  Plans  have  been 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mitchell  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  number  of  dwellings  near  Jesmond 
Towers,  with  a  frontage  into  Osborne-road,  and 
aho  into  Jesmond  Dene-road.  The  property  will 
consist  mainly  of  villas  and  semi-detached  villas. 
The  site  comprises  14V2  acres.  The  general  plan  is 
lor  four  blocks  of  villas,  and  the  main  avenues 
through  will  be  named  Mitchell-avenue  and  Tower- 
avenue. 

POST  Office,  Plymouth. — The  new  Plymouth 
Post  Office  in  Guildhall-square  will  be  externally  of 
Portland  stone  with  granite  base.  The  whole 
building,  when  completed,  will  cover  an  area  of 
16,266  sq.  ft.  The  present  instrument  room, 
situated  in  the  second  story,  will  be  divided  into 
departmental  offices,  whilst  the  new  instrument 
room,  to  be  in  the  second  story  of  the  new  section, 
will  cover  an  area  of  2,900  sq.  ft.  The  sorting  office 
will  also  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  3,600  sq.  ft.  The 
present  portion  of  the  building  was  erected  in  1885, 
and  the  part  now  being  built  is  by  Messrs.  Lap- 
thorne  &  C  >.,  contractors,  of  Plymouth,  whilst  Mr. 
K.  G.  Saunders  is  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lapthorne  foreman  of  the  works.  The  architect  13 
MrT  W.  T.  Oldrieve,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 
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Kingsgate  Chapel  :  IMIolborn 

Arthur  Keen  Architect 


KINGSGATE  CHAPEL. 

This  chapel  is  being  rebuilt  for  the  second 
time,  and  it  will  be  used  in  the  future  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Baptist  Church  House,  which 
it  adjoins,  and  with  which  it  will  be  connected 
at  the  ground  floor  and  gallery  levels. 

The  octagonal  plan  was  adopted  because 
there  are  existing  buildings  along  one  side 
of  the  site  which  would  otherwise  have  made 
it  impossible  to  get  light  and  ventilation  under 
the  gallery. 


There  is  a  good  schoolroom  with  a  class¬ 
room,  &c.,  in  the  basement.  The  ceiling  of 
the  chapel  starts  as  a  spherical  dome  running 
out  into  the  corners  of  the  octagon  and  finished 
with  a  circular  cornice  above  which  a,  ceiling 
of  umbrella  form  is  carried  up  to  the  central 
lantern.  Oak  and  plaster  are  being  used  for 
the  interior  work.  The  exterior  is  in  red 
hand-made  bricks,  with  Portland  stone  dress¬ 
ings  and  a  tile  roof. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Higgs  &  Hill, 
and  the  architect  Mr.  Arthur  Keen. 


UNDERGROUND  CONVENIENCES.*  ' 
lx  view  of  the  prevailing  tendency  to  provide 
more  sanitary  conveniences  for  the  public  0 
either  sex,  a  paper  embodying  the  notes  am 
ideas  of  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  c 
constructing  five  in  a  busy  and  progressivi 


*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Rush  Dixon,  A.M.Inst.C.E.^ 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  lo  the  Metropolitan  Borough  ofl 
Shoreditch,  before  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Munil 
cipal  and  County  Engineers,  at  the  annual  meeting,  hel  ill 
at  Bristol,  July  10,  it,  12,  1902. 


Aug.  i  6,  1902.] 


district  of  the  Metropolis  may  interest  some  of 
he  members  of  this  Association. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  these 
jmderground  structures  are  a  great  sanitary 
-jicquisition  and  improvement  over  the  older- 
jashioned  wood  or  cast-iron  above  ground 
Jiiosks,  which  are  more  or  less  unbecoming, 
md  are  such  an  obstruction  in  busy  thorough- 
jares,  besides  having  proved  to  be  favourite 
resorts  of  pickpockets,  when  not  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  surveillance  of  an  attendant.  The  pro¬ 
portionate  requirements  of  the  female  sex  were 
hardly  recognised  hitherto,  as  evidenced  by 
heir  reticence  when  provision  was  first  made 
[or  them,  but  which  has  now  given  way  to 
}uch  appreciable  usage  that  the  women’s 

Iections  are  now  almost  as  largely  patronised 
is  the  portions  arranged  for  men. 

I  Site  and  Arrangement. 

The  sites  chosen  for  these  structures  are 
laturally  those  where  there  is  abundance  of 
ledestrian  traffic,  and,  more  often  than  not, 
he  shape  of  the  space  allotted  requires  con- 
.iderable  ingenuity  in  planning,  to  get  the 
nost  on  it  with  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
he  sections. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  con¬ 
veniences  in  busy  thoroughfares,  the  shape  is 
generally  either  triangular  with  rounded 
;orners,  or  oblong,  and  the  latter  may  be 
egarded  as  the  best,  allowing  as  it  does  of 
1  better  placing  of  entrances,  of  straight 
staircises,  and  of  a  general  squareness  of 
arrangement  below.  Well  -  arranged  con¬ 
veniences  have  also  been  built  in  the  form  of 
1  full  circle. 

The  shape  of  some  conveniences  is  com¬ 
mented  upon  rather  freely  by  those  who  know 
lot  the  difficulties  one  has  to  contend  with, 
when  instructed  to  provide  a  convenience  of 
stated  accommodation  on  a  given  site,  but 
t  is  soon  explained  on  looking  into  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  so  often  in 
he  way  of  ideal  planning,  the  case  of  one 
:onvenience  in  Shoreditch  may  be  quoted, 
where  in  scheming  the  arrangement  of  the 
triangular  structure,  the  author  was  confronted 
m  two  sides  close  up  by  double  tram-lines, 
which  could  not  be  diverted,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  close  abutment  on  a  large  egg-shaped 
sewer,  whose  invert  was  very  little  below  the 
Hoor  level  of  the  convenience.  The  roof  of 
:his  convenience  had  also  to  form  a  suitable 
refuge  in  view  of  the  place  being  recognised 
is  a  dangerous  crossing.  Such  stricture  on 
svery  side  is  not,  however,  usual,  and  by  under¬ 
cutting  on  one  or  more  sides,  the  plan  at  the 
floor  level  can  often  be  very  much  improved. 

Up  to  the  present,  conveniences  have  been 
arranged  to  include  in  the  men’s  section 
urinals,  water-closets,  lavatories,  and  dressing- 
rooms,  with  attendant's  office  and  storerooms, 
the  latter  usually  occupying  the  space  under 
the  stairs. 

To  the  women’s  section  a  rather  less  area  is 
allotted,  but  it  also  comprises  urinettes,  water- 
closets,  lavatories,  and  dressing-rooms,  with 
affice  and  stores  as  before.  It  is  important 
that  the  placing  of  these  should  allow  of  easy 
and  direct  access,  and  that  the  doors  open  con¬ 
veniently  into  a  roomy  space  to  avoid  collisions 
or  crowding  together. 

Constructional  Notes. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remind  you  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  particulars  of  construction.  A 
concrete  foundation  at  least  12  in.  deep  to  be 
provided  under  footings  of  walls  and  over 
whole  floor  area,  and  a  backing  of  concrete 
not  less  than  6  in.  thick  all  round  outer 
walls.  The  main  walls  iS  in.  thick  built 
in  cement  with  internal  facing  of  glazed  brick, 
and,  for  ornamentation,  having  a  dado  of 
different  coloured  bricks  or  of  marble,  and  a 
suitable  flat  frieze  or  coloured  courses  of  bricks 
under  roof.  All  corners  and  angles  of  floors 
and  walls  should  be  rounded.  The  roofing 
formed  of  pavement  lights  in  small  rectangular 
lenses  in  frames,  any  required  circular  or 
angle  shapes  being  specially  cast.  The  pave¬ 
ment  light  frames  set  into  rebated  stone  or 
granite  kerbing  which  is  carried  on  girders 
divided  up  by  cross  joisting  as  necessary.  The 
whole  roof  fixed  to  arranged  falls  for  throwing 
off  water. 

As  a  guide  in  ordinary  cases,  the  sizes  used 
by  the  author  may  be  given  as  follows  :  granite 
kerbing,  8  in.  by  6  in.  ;  main  steel  girders,  8  in. 
by  4  in.,  weighing  26  lbs.  per  foot ;  cross  joist¬ 
ing,  8  in.  by  4  in.,  weighing  19  lbs.  per  foot  ; 
beaded  lenses,  4  in.  by  3  in.  There  should  be 
no  steps  to  compartments  inside  the  conveni¬ 
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ence,  excepting  to  the  attendant’s  office  and 
lavatories,  which  usually  have  wood  block 
floors,  and  are  slightly  raised  above  the  general 
level.  The  rest  of  the  flooring  should  be 
ornamentally  tiled  with  borders.  All  wood¬ 
work  should  be  of  teak,  and  be  kept  off  floor- 
level  by  means  of  stone  or  glazed  brickwork 
shoes  or  blocks,  so  that  the  washing  out  with 
hose  may  not  affect  the  woodwork. 

Staircases. — The  placing  of  the  stairways  is 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  well- 
planned  convenience,  and  has  much  to  do 
with  the  attainment  of  proper  ventilation  of  the 
interior.  Where  possible,  two  staircases  should 
be  provided  and  used  as  entrance  and  exit, 
especially  in  the  men’s  portion,  where  the 
urinal  accommodation  is  so  constantly 
patronised.  Winding  steps  should  be 
avoided  where  possible.  The  stairway  to 
the  women's  portion  should,  of  course, 
be  placed  in  the  least  observed  position. 
To  avoid  any  crossing  over  carriageway,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  the  stairways  on  footways 
with  subways  leading  from  them  under  the 
carriageway  to  the  convenience.  By  constant 
use  the  stair  treads  soon  become  worn,  and  it 
is  then  advisable  to  fix  some  immovable  and 
non-3lipping  patent  coverings,  which  serve 
their  purpose  admirably.  A  sunk  gutter  with 
white  glazed  channel  or  gutter,  covered  at  floor 
level  by  a  movable  grating,  should  be  provided 
at  the  foot  of  stairs,  to  arrest  the  water  which 
gathers  on  and  runs  down  the  purposely  tilted 
steps. 

The  railings  guarding  stair  spaces  are  usually 
of  an  ornamental  character  about  4  ft.  6  in. 
high  with  the  lower  portion  more  closely 
arranged  to  act  as  a  screen.  To  supplement 
this,  and  to  prevent  mud  splashing  on  persons, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  fix  solid  screens  of 
enamelled  iron  or  glass  inside  the  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  railed-in  space.  A 
pleasing  and  effective  screen  is  also  procurable 
by  an  arrangement  of  shrubs  in  boxes  placed 
near  the  entrances. 

For  locking  up  at  night,  gates  are  provided 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  stairs.  At  the  top 
they  are  hung  to  open  and  catch  back  on 
the  side  of  the  railing,  and  at  the  bottom  they 
may  take  the  form  of  a  sliding  door  or  col¬ 
lapsible  iron  framework  of  the  Bostwick  pat¬ 
tern,  arranged  to  shut  back  into  a  recess 
formed  in  the  brickwork.  An  ornamental 
grille  can  be  fixed  over  gates  at  bottom  if 
necessary  to  fill  in  space  overhead. 

Office.  —  The  attendant’s  office  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  command  a  clear  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  view  of  the  stairways,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  doors  of  compartments.  In  some  con¬ 
veniences  one  finds  the  attendant's  office  and 
lavatory  are  combined  in  one  cubicle  in  the 
centre.  This  may  be  economy  of  space,  but 
allows  of  too  little  privacy,  and  is  a  mistake, 
as  is  also  the  idea  of  having  the  attendant’s 
office  and  storeroom  in  one,  in  what  may  seem 
an  available  space  under  a  staircase,  being  as  a 
rule  too  limited  for  the  office  and  not  the  best 
position  for  supervision. 

Watei -closets.--  The  water-closet  compart¬ 
ments  should  be  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
usage  by  stout  persons,  and  long  enough  to 
give  room  for  doors  to  open  inwards  and  leave 
sufficient  space  in  front  of  seat.  The  divisions 
are  usually  of  marble,  about  i^in.  thick  and 
7  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  teak  capping,  but 
they  could,  of  course,  be  of  slate  at  less  cost  ; 
whereas  4^  in.  glazed  brickwork  partitions  take 
up  so  much  more  room. 

Urinals. — The  urinals  are  set  against  walls 
in  straight  ranges,  or  can  be  full  hexagon, 
half-hexagon  or  angle-shaped  to  suit  required 
position.  They  should  be  so  formed  as  to 
allow  a  person  to  stand  well  up  into  them 
without  risk  of  splashing  back  on  his  legs  or 
feet.  Those  generally  favoured  have  circular 
glazed  ware  backs  and  bases  in  one  piece  with 
slate  shaped  treads,  and  with  as  few  joints  as 
possible.  They  empty  into  a  gutter  having 
galvanised  grating  over.  The  front,  jambs, 
and  tops  may  be  of  porcelain,  stone- ware,  slate 
or  marble.  They  are  flushed  by  a  water-spray 
or  sparge  from  the  top  falling  all  round  and 
supplied  from  automatic  siphon  -  action 
io-gallon  cisterns,  which  should  have  reverse- 
action  regulating  supply-valve. 

Urinettes. — Latterly  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  providing  a  specially-formed  fitting  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  at  a  reduced  charge 
in  the  women’s  section,  instead  of  having  to 
pay  the  full  charge  for  use  of  water-closet.  At 
Shoreditch  the  provision  seems  to  be  greatly 
appreciated.  The  compartments  have  a  spring 
waterproof  curtain  as  a  front  screen. 
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Lavatories. — These  are  conveniently  arranged 
with  the  required  number  of  basins,  generally 
in  some  approved  “  tip-up  ”  form,  set  in  a 
marble  top,  with  sufficient  elbow-room  between 
each,  and  having  soap  and  nail-brush  trays, 
small  shelf  over,  and  large  mirror.  Hot  and 
cold  water  supply  to  each  basin,  the  hot  water 
being  supplied  from  a  geyser  heated  by  gas. 
It  is  better  to  have  one  large  dressing  table 
with  large  mirror  in  front  than  smaller  ones  in 
different  positions. 

Fittings  generally. — Of  the  multitudes  of 
special  requisites  and  fittings  supplied  by  well- 
known  sanitary  engineering  firms,  the  author 
need  give  no  description  in  this  paper,  but  to 
anyone  interested,  the  excellent  catalogues  so 
readily  presented  are  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
Every  detail  has  been  well  studied  by  these 
experts,  and  to  entrust  the  complete  work  to 
some  of  them  is  to  ensure  the  provision  of  a 
convenience  in  every  way  creditable  to  the 
authority  for  which  it  is  constructed,  and  to  the 
firm  undertaking  the  job.  The  plumbing 
work  in  many  conveniences  in  London  is  a 
fine  object-lesson  to  those  seeking  examples  of 
perfect  workmanship  of  that  description. 

Flat  decorations  should  be  used  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  in  the  nature  of  glazed 
coloured  brick  or  tiled  dadoes  and  friezes. 
Where  possible,  painting  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  soon  becomes  badly  affected  by  the  damp 
and  peculiarly  destructive  agents  always  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  atmosphere  of  these  places.  For 
this  reason,  where  it  is  possible,  all  girder 
work  should  be  encased  or  tiled  outside  to 
prevent  the  inevitable  unsightly  rust-stained 
appearance  and  peeling  off  where  painted  iron 
or  steel  work  is  exposed.  It  is  quite  enough 
to  have  to  be  constantly  repainting  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  framing  of  pavement  lights,  par¬ 
ticularly  as — so  far  as  the  author  is  aware — no 
satisfactory  cement  has  yet  been  introduced 
that  will  provide  an  impervious  bedding  for  the 
frames  of  lights  on  the  stone  or  granite  kerbs 
into  which  they  are  set.  Many  compositions 
have  been  tried,  but  the  unequal  contraction  is 
very  noticeable  when  rain  has  to  be  kept  out. 

Drainage. — It  seems  hardly  necessary  in  this 
paper  to  particularise  on  the  drainage,  as  the 
opportunity  is  generally  taken  to  make  full 
use  of  such  chance  for  a  model  system.  It 
may,  however,  be  useful  to  remind  you  that  it 
is  advisable  to  collect  all  the  lavatory  wastes 
and  surface  gullies  into  one  branch  before 
coming  into  contact  with  the  water-closet  and 
urinal  drains.  It  is  no  advantage  to  have 
many  chambers,  but  there  should  be  easy 
means  of  access  [through  the  drains  to  every 
fitting,  and  to  avoid  short  branches  to  the  main 
drain  from  the  outgo  of  each  water-closet  pan, 
it  answers  well  to  place  this  drain  in  line 
directly  under  the  pans.  A  convenient  means 
of  ventilating  the  chambers  is  by  connexion  to 
base  of  specially  perforated  guard-posts  on  the 
refuge  overhead. 

Where  there  may  be  possibility  of  sewer¬ 
flooding  in  case  of  storm,  it  is  advisable  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  precautionary  valve  arrangements 
by  having  some  automatic  means  of  warning 
the  attendants  that  a  back-flow  from  sewer  is 
taking  place.  In  one  of  the  Islington  con¬ 
veniences  a  warning  bell  is  automatically  set 
ringing  during  such  emergency,  and  the  atten¬ 
dant  can  immediately  manipulate  the  stop  flaps 
and  avert  danger,  while  the  drainage  is 
diverted  into  a  large  storage  tank  until  the 
sewer  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Storage  Tanks  for  Water. — Capacious  stor¬ 
age  tanks  under  the  roof  or  under  the  floor 
should  also  be  provided  where  there  may  be 
any  possibility  of  failure  or  even  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  regular  water  supply. 

Lighting. 

The  necessity  of  having  these  places 
well  lighted,  makes  it  essential  that  all 
the  available  area  of  roof  should  be  formed  of 
prism  lights  and  reflectors,  seeing  that  all  sun¬ 
light  must  come  by  such  means,  and  has  so, 
indirectly,  to  reach  any  portion  that  has  been 
cut  under  the  roadway.  The  staircases,  too, 
must  be  thoroughly  well  lighted  at  all  times 
Electric  light  has  proved  the  greatest  boon  as 
an  additional  means  of  lighting,  but  gas  must, 
of  course,  be  used  as  an  alternative,  and  with 
incandescent  burners  a  really  capital  effect  is 
obtained  ;  but  there  is  some  attendant  heat  and 
the  fumes  to  contend  with,  and  the  prevailing 
difficulty  of  obtaining  complete  ventilation  by 
natural  means  is  thereby  proportionately 
increased. 
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Ventilation. 

In  the  author’s  opinion,  a  perfectly  ventilated 
convenience  is  something  which  has  yet  to  be 
attained.  Their  position  underground  accounts 
principally  for  this,  of  course,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  assisted  by  the  ever  -  varying 
humours  of  our  climate.  A  humid  outside 
atmosphere  has  such  an  effect  inside  many  of 
the  conveniences  in  London  that  they  become 
positively  offensive,  and  no  amount  of  swilling 
out  with  scented  deodorants  can  keep  down 
the  bad  smell. 

The  usual  methods  of  inducing  a  constant 
current  are  by  arranging  for  wall  openings  to 
be  left  where  possible  all  round  the  interior 
just  under  the  roof,  which  space  is  continued 
in  the  form  of  a  grated  duct  to  communicate 
with  the  surface  above.  Given  a  proper  dis¬ 
position  of  the  stairways,  this  arrangement  is 
about  the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised.  Fair 
results  are  in  some  cases  got  by  ventilating 
columns  with  large  perforated  bases  being 
placed  on  the  roof.  Automatic  water-driven 
fans  are  also  largely  used,  and  these  certainly 
displace  the  air  surrounding  them  and  assist 
in  establishing  a  current.  The  water  is  further 
utilised  by  connexion  to  flushing  cisterns. 

Administration. 

On  the  outside  above,  the  sections  are  easily 
made  discernible  by  legible  tablets  fixed  to  the 
railings.  Some  prefer  the  plain  words  “  Men 
only,”  or  “  Women  only,”  instead  of  ,l  Gentle¬ 
men  only,”  or  “Ladies  only,”  as  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen.  Inside,  of  course,  the  provision 
of  plain  clear  names  on  the  different  compart¬ 
ments,  and  the  placing  of  the  scale  of  charges 
in  a  prominent  position,  is  essential.  A  speak¬ 
ing  tube  should  connect  the  offices  of  the  men 
and  women  attendants,  so  as  to  afford  com¬ 
munication  when  necessary.  The  cleaning 
and  washing  devolves  on  the  attendants,  and 
is  mostly  done  by  means  of  a  hose  attached  to 
the  tap  which  is  provided  in  each  portion,  the 
hose  being  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  every 
part  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  up  the  stair¬ 
cases. 

There  are  different  systems  in  vogue  of 
collecting  the  fees  :  some  favour  the  penny-in- 
the-slot  lock-up  doors,  others  use  tickets  and 
bell-punches,  as  in  Shoreditch,  where  a  special 
man  is  employed  to  generally  supervise  the 
attendants  and  to  make  a  periodical  collection 
of  the  moneys  taken. 

The  charges  vary  in  different  places.  In  the 
better-class  uistricis  of  the  Metropolis  they  are 
usually  :  For  use  of  water-closet,  id.;  wash  and 
brush  up,  2d.;  dressing-room,  6d. ;  urinal  free. 
In  the  poorer  districts  the  charge  is  reduced  to 
lid.  for  wash  and  brush  up.  In  all  cases  a 
clean  towel  is  allowed  for  each  person. 
Where  urinettes  are  provided  in  women’s 
section,  the  charge  for  use  is  id.  In  most 
districts  the  attendants  are  authorised  to  allow 
free  use  of  water-closet  to  obviously  poor 
persons  who  express  inability  to  pay,  and  one 
of  the  compartments  is  specially  set  aside  for 
this. 

The  Shoreditch  conveniences  are  open  from 
6  a.m.  till  12  midnight  on  each  week-day,  and 
from  7  a.m.  till  11  p.m.  on  Sundays.  Bank 
holidays  as  Sundays.  The  time  is  divided 
into  two  shifts  for  the  attendants,  whose  wages 
are  for  men  27s.,  and  for  women  18s.  per 
week  of  six  days.  For  Sunday  and  holiday 
duty  the  extra  men  receive  4s.  6d.  and  the 
women  3s.  per  day. 

Cost. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  conveniences  at 
Shoreditch  was  : — 

For  No.  1  (opposite  Shoreditch  Church)  2,450/. 

For  No.  2  (Hoxton-street)  .  2,000/. 

For  No.  3  (New  North-road) .  1,650/. 

In  each  case  whole  tenders  were  invited. 
The  cost  of  these  per  cubic  foot  averages 
about  3s. 

The  period  of  repayment  of  loan  allowed  by 
I  he  Local  Government  Board  is  thirty  years  ; 

1  his  makes  the  annual  instalment  on  the  2,450/. 
borrowed  for  No.  1  amount  to  about  82/.,  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  interest  at  3  per  cent, 
to  73/.  10s. 

The  administration  and  other  costs  are  about 
4'5/-  per  annum,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
030/.  103.,  which  includes  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  interest  ;  and  this  data  may  be 
laken  as  fairly  proportionate  to  the  cost  of  the 
others  existing  in  Shoreditch. 

That  the  provision  of  these  structures  will  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  be  a  convenience 
for  the  general  public  is  sometimes  made  a 
subsei  vient  factor  by  their  representative 


Councillors,  the  question  they  mainly  consider 
being  whether  such  a  place  will  be  a  source  of 
profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
administration,  and  annual  charge  for  repay¬ 
ment  and  interest  where  a  loan  has  to  be  taken 
up.  But  even  allowing  for  these,  and  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  a  valuable  property 
is  gradually  being  redeemed,  the  receipts 
from  conveniences  in  an  average  busy  district 
sometimes  prove  them  to  be  fairly  remunera¬ 
tive  institutions ;  indeed,  some  of  the  best- 
known  sanitary  engineering  firms  are  disposed 
to  construct  and  undertake  their  upkeep  and 
working  in  certain  selected  places,  and  to  pay 
to  the  respective  Local  Authorities  an  annual 
sum  for  the  privilege,  thus  ensuring  no  loss  for 
the  rates  to  bear.  The  practice  is,  of  course, 
to  be  deprecated  ;  and  in  any  case  we  should 
try  to  impress  on  our  employers  that  these 
structures  are  conveniences  for  the  public 
rather  than  mere  profit-earning  institutions. 


3ltustration0. 

THE  MONASTERY  OF  ST.  LUKE  OF 
STIRIS,  IN  PHOCIS. 

nHE  several  illustrations  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  this  monastery,  comprising 
the  isometrical  section,  cross  section, 
west  elevation,  and  the  tympanum  of  a  door¬ 
way,  are  reproduced  from  the  drawings  made 
for  Messrs.  Schultz  and  Barnsley’s  monograph 
on  the  subject. 

The  book  is  noticed  at  length  in  the  second 
article  in  this  issue,  to  which  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  for  further  information. 


TWO  CROSSES,  BRESCIA. 

The  illustrations  of  these  two  crosses  were 
obtained  in  Brescia.  The  Byzantine  one, 
shown  in  obverse  and  reverse,  is  said  to  be  in 
the  Brescia  Museum — unfortunately,  we  were 
not  able  to  identify  it  and  had  not  time  for 
further  inquiries.  Whatever  the  materials  and 
size  may  be,  it  is  a  sufficiently  remarkable 
piece  of  workmanship  to  justify  its  illustration. 
The  mediaeval  example  is  in  Brescia  Cathedral. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  autumn  conference  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors' Association  was  held  last  week  at 
Middlesbrough.  A  Council  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  August  5,  in  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  but  the  general  business  of  the  con¬ 
ference  commenced  on  the  following  day, 
when  an  official  reception  was  held  by  Sir  J. 
Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  President 
of  the  Association.  Subsequently  the  President 
delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
“Malaria  in  Relation  to  Sanitation.”  In  the 
course  of  his  address  the  President  said  that, 
assuming  few  of  his  hearers  would  ever  come 
into  personal  touch  with  malaria,  he  would 
speak  to  them  of  a  somewhat  similar  enemy  of 
mankind — M 11  sea  domcstica,  or  the  common 
house  fly.  It  was  the  freedom  of  the  fly  and 
the  versatility  of  his  tastes  that  made  him  a 
source  of  danger.  In  his  flight  from  the 
galled  place  on  the  horse’s  back  or  from  the 
offal  in  the  butcher’s  back  yard  to  any 
abraded  surface  on  the  human  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  he  might  convey  and  sow 
the  seeds  of  septicaemia,  and  in  his  incessant 
migrations  from  manure  heaps  to  articles  of 
food  he  must  occasionally  make  very  un¬ 
pleasant  and  mischievous  transplantations. 
Flitting  from  person  to  person,  he  might 
directly  communicate  disease.  Fly-blown 
phylacteries  were  bad  enough,  but  fly-blown 
victuals  were  worse.  The  evidence  already 
recorded  was  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in 
believing  that  the  fly  might  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  spread  enteric  fever,  and  perhaps 
other  diseases,  and  that  it  was  an  insect  that 
ought  to  be  put  under  a  sanitary  embargo.  It 
served  no  useful  purpose,  for  its  scavenger  per¬ 
formances,  as  regards  organic  refuse,  were  out 
of  date  when  compared  with  modern  artificial 
methods.  To  sanitary  inspectors  it  should  be, 
wherever  multitudinous,  a  signal  that  their 
services  were  required. 

On  the  proposition  of  Colonel  Sadler,  M.P., 
seconded  by  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  of  Leeds,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
President  for  his  address. 
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A  Sanitary  Retrospect. 

Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  President  of  the  j 
Yorkshire  branch,  then  read  a  short  paper 
dealing  retrospectively  with  sanitary  progress. 
He  mentioned  that  during  the  early  days  of 
his  practice,  over  forty  years  ago,  sanitary 
science  did  not  exist,  and  Robert  Rawlinson 
and  Edwin  Chadwick  were  pioneers  fighting 
an  uphill  battle  against  the  ignorance  of 
architects  and  builders,  and  even  of  the 
medical  profession,  ignorance  of  the  very 
first  principles  of  sanitation  and  of  the 
manner  and  the  degree  in  which  disease  could 
be  produced  and  intensified  by  drainage  de-; 
fects.  In  1879,  in  his  book,  “Dangers  tol 
Health,"  he  stated  his  belief  that  very  few1 
houses  were  fit  to  live  in,  and  this  opinion  hadi 
never  been  challenged,  and  was  an  opinion, 
moreover,  which  he  had  never  found  reason 
to  modify.  The  change  in  knowledge,  in  expe¬ 
rience,  and  in  public  opinion  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  was  enormous.  The  retro¬ 
spect  encouraged  them  as  to  the  future,  and 
made  them  realise  that  improvement  was 
taking  place  in  all  directions,  in  the  education 
of  public  opinion,  in  the  acquisition  of  power 
to  effect  sanitary  improvement,  and  in  the 
recognition  of  the  value  and  importance  ol 
sanitary  work.  Might  they  not  hope  that  as  3 
further  development  of  public  opinion  and 
appreciation  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
two  points  earnestly  hoped  for  by  the  sanitary 
inspector  might  be  granted  by  the  Legislature 
— security  of  tenure  and  a  retiring  pension. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  an  excursion 
to  Saltburn. 

The  business  was  resumed  in  the  Counci' 
Chamber,  Municipal-buildings,  on  Thursday 
morning,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  pre¬ 
siding. 

Sanitary  Progress  in  Middlesbrough. 

The  first  paper,  “  A  Quarter  of  a  Century’.* 
Sanitary  Progress  in  Middlesbrough,"  was  reac 
by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Anderson,  Chief  Sanitary  In 
spector  of  the  County  Borough  of  Middles; 
brough.  Mr.  Anderson  prefaced  his  remark: 
by  stating  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  town  ano 
that  he  had  been  employed  in  sanitary  worl 
for  thirty  years.  In  the  course  of  his  review  0 
the  sanitary  work  of  the  town,  he  said  tha: 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  first  house 
built  in  the  town  was  in  April,  1830,  and  thal 
now,  only  seventy-two  years  after,  their  popm 
lation  numbered  about  95,000,  it  would  b< 
readily  understood  that  the  difficulties  en: 
countered  by  the  municipal  authority  ir 
keeping  pace  with  its  extraordinary  growth  hac 
been  as  numerous  as  they  had  been  intricate 
In  the  endeavour  to  progress  with  the  times  thd 
city  fathers  had  made  great  sacrifices  that  woulc 
probably  never  receive  adequate  recognition.  Ai 
in  most  towns,  the  advent  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  opened  the  way  for  real  sanitat-3 
reforms,  and  from  that  time  onward  stead) 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  direction  o. 
improving  the  conditions  under  which  thd 
working  classes  lived,  and  in  combating  thd 
numerous  evils  that  were  peculiar  in  a  measure 
to  densely  populated  towns.  Speaking  of  thd 
sanitary  household  arrangements  in  Middles, 
brough,  he  pointed  out  that  there  were  4,000 
midden  privies,  relics  of  by-gone  years ;  bu> 
there  had  been  no  new  ones  added  for  ovei 
twenty  years.  They  never  issued  a  notice  tc 
repair  one,  but  used  all  their  powers  to  have 
them  abolished  and  ash  -  pans  substituted: 
Middens  were  a  rapidly  disappearing  quantity! 
The  disposal  of  night  soil  had  proved  a  verj 
difficult  problem  to  solve,  but  as  they  possessed 
a  fine  tidal  river,  and  a  wharf  of  their  own 
barging  out  to  sea  was  ultimately  fixed  upon> 
Of  epidemics  they  had  had  their  share,  but  by 
far  the  most  severe  visitation  of  infectious 
disease  experienced  was  that  of  small-pox  ir 
1897-8.  Few,  if  any,  would  imagine  that  they 
had  sufficient  accommodation  to  cope  with 
such  a  sudden  outbreak  ;  indeed,  few  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  would  have  been  better  pre 
pared  than  they  were.  At  the  beginning  they 
had  twenty  beds  available,  but  by  removing* 
all  other  cases  of  infectious  disease  to  their 
homes,  and  filling  the  hospital  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  they  were  enabled  to  accommodate 
about  130.  When  that  was  accomplished  s 
large  number  of  patients  were  necessarily  left* 
at  home  for  treatment,  a  most  undesirable  state 
of  things,  and  the  Corporation,  with  a  zeal  anc; 
vigour  that  would  ever  redound  to  their  credit!: 
grappled  with  the  difficulty  in  a  most  deter-:j 
mined  manner.  Such  were  the  efforts  made! 
that  within  a  few  weeks  an  army  of  workmen! 
had  provided  sufficient  wards  for  the  accommo-i 
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dation  of  every  known  case.  Not  less  energetic 
jwere  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  The  total 
number  of  cases  treated  was  1,414,  and  the 
cost  of  the  epidemic  to  the  town  was  over 
22,000 1. 

1  Mr.  Thornley  (Beckingham)  moved,  and  Mr. 

1  Humphries  (Reigate)  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Anderson.  Several  speakers  cordially 
1:  supported  the  vote,  including  the  Secretary  of 
j the  Association,  Mr.  E.  Tidman. 

I  The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
.  with  acclamation. 

!j  A  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Wright  Mason,  C.M., 

■  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  and 
li  County  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  to  the  Hull 
>.  and  Goole  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  was  read 
1  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sockett,  Town  Clerk.  Dr. 
5  Mason’s  paper  dealt  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
|  precautions,  with  as  little  inconvenience  as 
!i  possible  to  trade  and  commerce,  for  prevent- 
j  ing  the  introduction  into  our  seaports  of  in- 
1  fectious  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  more 
j  serious  character. 

I  The  President  favoured  the  view  that  some 
j  assistance  should  be  given  to  port  sanitary 
j  authorities. 

I  A  paper  on  “  Infectious  Diseases  ”  was  next 
j  read  by  Dr.  Dingle,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

:  Middlesbrough,  in  which  the  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  was  recommended,  and  also 
various  measures  with  regard  to  street  cleans- 
1  ing.  On  the  latter  subject  he  said  the  streets 
of  our  towns,  should  be  well  laid  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  pollution,  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
daily  with  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  be 
well  brushed.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
thorough  washing  by  a  hose-pipe,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  water-cart  as  usually  practised 
in  smaller  towns,  which  the  streets  in  the  City 
of  London  were  subjected  to,  and  it  was  no 
I  doubt  in  some  measure  due  to  this  that  the  City 
I  of  London  had  such  a  favourable  death  rate. 

Mr.  Jackling  (Maidstone)  moved,  and  Mr.  C. 

1  W.  Evington  (Hull)  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
:  to  Dr.  Dingle. 

A  paper  was  next  read  on  “  Railways,  Tram¬ 
ways,  and  the  Housing  Question,”  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Strutt  (Westminster),  the  discussion  upon  which 
was  postponed  until  the  following  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
gave  a  garden-party  in  the  Albert  Park,  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
invited,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  to  a  banquet  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  conference  resumed  on  Friday,  and 
subsequently  the  members  made  visits  and 
excursions  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT. 

Tribunal  of  Appeal  Case— Important 
Ruling. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  6th  inst.,  to  hear  an  appeal  by  Mr. 
Shelmerdine  on  behalf  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Co.  under  Section  13  (4) 
and  (5)  of  the  Act  against  the  determination 
of  the  London  County  Council  by  their  reso¬ 
lution,  dated  July  15,  as  follows  : — “That  the 
Council,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under 
Section  13  of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894, 
do  not  consent  to  the  erection  of  office 
buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  11  and  12,  Great 
College-street,  Westminster,  at  the  corner  of 
Little  College-street,  with  the  external  walls 
and  forecourt  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  roadways  of 
those  streets,  as  shown  upon  the  plan  dated 
May  20,  1902,  submitted  with  the  application 
of  Mr.  A.  Shelmerdine  on  behalf  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Co.,  as  it  is 
considered  undesirable  to  sanction  the  erection 
of  the  building  in  the  position  proposed.” 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting  were 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfold  (chairman),  A.  A.  Hudson, 
and  E.  A.  Gruning. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Dickens,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Clavell 
Salter  appeared  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr. 
F.  F.  Daldy  (instructed  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  the 
Solicitors’  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council)  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Daldy  submitted  a  preliminary  objection 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Act  did  not  allow  any  appeal 
from  the  refusal  of  the  Council  to  consent. 
This  point,  of  course,  rested  upon  the  wording 
of  Section  13.  The  general  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Act  was  that  there  should  be  no  new 
building  within  the  prescribed  distance 
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from  the  centre  of  the  roadway.  Power, 
however,  was  given  to  the  County  Council 
to  allow  a  departure  from  the  general  rule 
and,  if  the  Council  permitted  that  departure 
to  allow  a  building  to  be  erected  within  the 
distance,  then  a  person  who  was  dissatisfied, 
such  as  an  adjoining  owner  or  a  local 
authority,  might  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  against 
that  consent  and  against  any  departure  from 
the  rule  being  allowed.  That,  he  submitted, 
was  the  only  appeal  that  this  section  allowed. 
Sub-Section  4,  on  which  the  appellants  founded 
their  appeal,  did  not  make  any  provision  for  an 
application  to  the  Council  for  their  consent,  for 
a  hearing  by  the  Council,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  It  was,  he  suggested,  merely  a  provision 
that  the  Council  might  in  any  case  where  they 
thought  it  expedient,  allow  a  departure  from 
the  general  rule.  “  The  Council  may,  in  any 
case,  where  they  think  it  expedient,  consent  to 
the  erection,  formation,  or  extension  of  any 
building,  structure,  forecourt,  or  place  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  such  roadway,  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  terms,  if  any,  as  they  may 
think  proper  to  sanction.”  So  far,  this  sub¬ 
section  was  in  terms  merely  a  power  given  to 
the  Council  to  allow  a  departure  from  the  rule. 
Then  followed  what  he  submitted  was  a  quali¬ 
fication  upon  that  power  of  the  Council,  and 
nothing  more  :  “  Provided  that  the  giving  of 
such  consent  by  the  Council  shall  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  rights  of  owners  of  adjoining  lands." 
The  material  words  were  these  : — “  Any  person 
dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  the 
Council  under  this  sub-section,  may  appeal  to 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.”  He  submitted  that 
the  latter  part  of  Sub-Section  4  was  merely  a 
limitation  upon  the  former  part.  Of  course,  if 
the  sub-section  had  spoken  of  an  application 
being  made  to  the  Council  on  the  refusal  of 
their  consent  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  its 
earlier  part,  from  which  they  could  fairly  infer 
that  the  “  determination  ”  of  the  Council  which 
was  to  be  appealed  from,  included  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  reduce  or  not  to  grant  a  consent,  if 
they  had  any  words  of  that  sort  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  section  would  be  very  different. 
He  submitted  that  it  was  not  an  unreasonable 
view  of  the  Act,  that  the  whole  of  Sub-Section  4 
was  merely  a  power  of  the  County  Council 
followed  by  certain  qualifications  and  restric¬ 
tions  of  and  upon  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
and  that  the  essential  words  he  had  quoted 
could  only  mean  a  person  dissatisfied  with  the 
determination  of  the  Council  to  allow  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  general  rule — that  was,  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  building  coming  forward. 

Mr.  Dickens,  replying  to  the  objection, 
remarked  that  the  point  raised  was  very  impor¬ 
tant.  He  contended  that  Mr.  Daldy  had 
placed  far  too  narrow  a  construction  on  the 
section.  His  (Mr.  Daldy’s)  point  was  that  the 
section  cut  down  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Tribunal.  The  object  of  that  Tribunal  was  to 
take  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law  the 
matters  which  arose  between  the  County 
Council  or  the  public  authorities  and  the 
private  owners  and  those  concerned  in  build¬ 
ing  as  being  a  much  more  convenient  and 
satisfactory  tribunal  than  the  courts  were. 
“  Determination  ”  was  a  very  well-known  ex¬ 
pression.  It  meant  the  adjudication  on  a  matter 
which  had  been  properly  before  a  tribunal. 
“  Determination  ”  was  the  result  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  come  to  by  the  body  either  for 
or  against  the  application,  and  must  be  read 
subject  to  what  went  before.  Obviously, 
under  Sub-Section  1  any  result  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  come  to  under  that  section  would  be  a 
determination.  What  was  this  appeal  for  ? 
The  only  appeal  could  be  against  the  refusal 
to  grant  an  application  which  was  made  to  the 
Council  under  the  circumstances  to  allow  this 
building  to  be  brought  beyond  the  prescribed 
distance.  When  they  went  into  the  facts, 
what  the  appellants  said  was  that,  subject  to 
the  question  of  law,  the  Council  was  bound  to 
consent  to  what  they  applied  for.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  Tribunal  had  jurisdiction.  The 
appellants  would  have  to  get  a  tribunal  some¬ 
how,  and  if  they  went  under  Section  150 
against  the  decision  of  the  District  Surveyor, 
they  should  go  to  the  Stipendiary,  and  should 
have  a  case  stated  on  the  point  of  law.  That 
Tribunal  had  exactly  the  same  power  of  stating 
a  case  so  far  as  the  convenience  of  the  matter 
was  concerned. 

After  further  arguments,  and  the  members 
of  the  Tribunal  having  consulted  in  private, 

Mr.  Hudson  said  the  Tribunal  had  decided 
to  allow  Mr.  Daldy's  objection.  Although  it 
was  open  to  some  doubt,  he  took  the  view 
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which  the  learned  counsel  had  expressed  :  that 
there  was  a  general  rule  preventing  the 
Council  from  sanctioning  anything  within  the 
prescribed  distance.  Then  there  was  an 
appeal  from  that  in  these  words  :  “  If  any  one 
shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of 
the  Council  that  the  prescribed  distance  shall 
be  greater  than  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal  against  such  determination  of  the 
Council.”  Then  came  Sub-Section  4,  and  in  his 
view,  to  put  it  shortly,  the  last  words  of  that 
Sub-Section  really  had  to  be  read  in  this  way  : 
“  Any  person  dissatisfied  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  that  the  prescribed  distance 
shall  be  less  may  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal.”  He  therefore  agreed  with  Mr.  Daldy 
that  under  the  one  power  of  the  Council  it 
might  be  greater,  the  “  determination  ”  was 
that  the  prescribed  distance  should  be  greater, 
and  under  the  fourth  sub-section  it  was  a 
determination  that  it  should  be  less.  There¬ 
fore,  any  person  dissatisfied  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Council  that  it  should 
be  less  might  appeal  to  the  Tribunal. 
The  Tribunal  thought,  having  taken  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  that  they 
ought  not  to  waste  the  time  of  both  parties, 
seeing  that  they  were  in  considerable  doubt, 
and  that  the  balance  of  their  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Daldy.  They,  therefore,  allowed 
the  objection. 

Mr.  Dickens  asked  if  the  Tribunal  would 
state  a  case  if  applied  for  within  a  week.  This 
was  assented  to,  and  the  hearing  was  adjourned 
sine  die. 


Boohs. 

The  Bases  of  Design,  Bv  Walter  Crane. 
London  :  Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.  1902. 

HIS  is  a  reprint,  in  a  smaller  and  cheaper 
form,  of  the  important  treatise  by  Mr. 
Crane  under  the  above  title,  the  larger 
edition  of  which  was  reviewed  at  length  in  our 
issue  of  March  5,  1898.  The  present  book  con¬ 
tains,  we  believe,  all  that  was  in  the  original 
one,  only  compressed  into  a  smaller  page. 


Line  and  Form.  By  Walter  Crane.  London: 

Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.  1902. 

This  book,  like  “  The  Bases  of  Design,”  is  a 
reprint  in  smaller  size  of  a  book  first  published 
two  years  ago,  but  which  we  find,  for  some 
reason,  was  not  at  the  time  noticed  in  our 
columns.  Delivered  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
form  of  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Municipal  School  of  Art,  it  is  really  an 
important  treatise  on  a  subject  not  often  sys¬ 
tematically  dealt  with,  viz.  :  the  abstract  value 
and  significance  of  line  in  design,  both  in 
regard  to  the  direction  or  design  of  the  line, 
and  the  character  of  execution  of  the  line 
itself. 

To  say  that  outline  is  “the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  Art,”  as  the  author  does  in  his  opening  sen¬ 
tence,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  broad  a  statement ; 
it  might  be  better  put  by  saying  that  it  is  “  the 
Alpha,  if  not  the  Omega,”  leaving  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  axiom  undecided.  A  portrait  in  oil- 
painting  is  often  commended  for  “  losing  out¬ 
line,”  i.e.  for  conveying  the  impression  of  form 
rounded  away  from  the  eye,  which  is  the  im¬ 
pression  the  features  really  convey  in  nature  ; 
and  where  is  “outline”  in  one  of  Turner’s 
later  landscapes  ?  In  the  sense  of  “  line  ”  pure 
and  simple,  in  fact,  outline  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  nature,  except  as  the  boundary  of  a 
certain  space  of  colour.  But  when  we  stop 
short  of  colour  and  express  our  design  in  black 
and  white,  then  indeed  line  assumes  supreme 
importance.  It  is  not  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
Art,  but  it  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  draw¬ 
ing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  general  character 
of  an  object  may  be  expressed  by  its  leading 
lines,  and  the  representation  of  it  built  up,  as 
it  were,  in  progressively  added  lines,  is  very 
well  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  though  we 
rather  protest  against  suggestions  of  the  oval 
and  square  methods  of  drawing,  in  a  kind  of 
handwriting,  given  in  the  sketches  of  a  horse 
and  man  on  p.  11,  the  results  of  which  are 
rather  hideous,  and  the  procedure  hardly,  to 
our  thinking,  educational.  A  suggestion  made 
on  the  succeeding  page,  that  if  one  is  inclined 
to  round  the  forms  too  much,  it  would  be  well 
to  try  the  “rectangular  method”  to  correct 
this,  is  indeed  only  putting  in  another  way  what 
almost  every  learner  in  figure-drawing  has  pro¬ 
bably  heard  from  a  good  instructor— “  keep 
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Encd  of  Different  Emphasis  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Same  Design. 


Ihe  lines  as  straight  as  you  can  " ;  all  beginners 

hav.ng  a  tendency  u,esa?St.ale  the  cu.vtsin 

the  bounding  outlines  of  the  figure  ;  and  that 
advice,  if  attended  to,  seems  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  succeeding  part  of  the  chapter, 
on  the  inherent  power  of  abstract  expression 
m  ime  itself,  apart  from  actual  representation 
ol  any  concrete,  is  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the 
remarks  on  the  different  effect  of  texture  in 
lines.  This  idea  is  carried  further  and  applied 


eye  of  the  present  writer  was  that  the  hori¬ 
zontally-lined  space  was  slightly  the  higher  of 
the  two.  Colouring  the  alternate  spaces,  so  as 
to  give  bands  of  white  and  colour,  came  a 
little  nearer  the  theoretic  effect  ;  but  wc  think 
the  real  reason  is  that  the  spaces  chosen  are 
oblong,  and  the  lines  being  spaced  the  same, 
there  are  fewer  lines  in  the  horizontal  one  than 
in  the  vertical  one.  We  made  the  test  with 
equal  square  spaces,  with  vertical  and  hori 


in  line,”  “counterbalance,”  “linear  logic”1 - - - 

being  among  the  heads  of  the  treatment  D.  , 

The  power  of  hne  to  suggest  movement  is  well'  Westminster:  a  Collection  of 

illustrated  ;  and  this  kind  of  power  is  shown  as  ,  V,  .  Arranged  under  the  supervision 
carried  further,  in  the  region  of  composi-  of  Mr*  Walter  Emden. 

tion,  in  the  admirable  sketch  on  p.  163  This  is  in  fact  a  portfolio  of  sketches  illustra- 
showing  two  methods  of  designing  the  upper  tlve  of  Westminster.  There  are  some  brief 
portion  ot  a  row  of  figures  supposed  to  be  notes  in  regard  to  the  sites  and  buildings  illus- 
walking  m  procession  ;  in  the  upper  sketch  ‘rated,  written  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Warner  Terrv  but 
heir  heads  are  turned  in  different  directions,  in  these  are  admittedly,  from  the  note  beneath  the 
he  lovver  sketch  they  all  face  the  same  way  j  preface,  rather  a  compilation  than  original 
following  each  other  ;  the  contrast  of  effect  is  |  matter.  The  real  value  of  the  publication  there- 
, remarkable— in  the  upper  sketch  the  figures  I fore  lies  in  the  sketches  bv  Mr.  Howard  Fenton 
look  stationary,  in  the  lower  one  they  actually  wh>ch  are  admirable.  The  originals  are  evi- 
seem  to  move  across  the  page.  ;  dently  pencil  sketches  in  a  very  frtistic  style  of 

variety  of  effect  put  within  the  reach  handling,  and  they  have  been  reproduced  on  a 
wc- 1  hseh  variation  of  emphasis  is  |  smooth  and  thick  paper  by  a  method  which 

well  shown  n  the  illustration  on  p.  57,  repro-  almost  retains  the  quality  of  pencil  drawing 
duced  here,  m  which  different  effects  are got!  Some  of  the  buildings  ot  » pichSfe 
T  ba??c  des]gn-  “By  throwing  the  !  u  estminster,”  as  shown  here,  may  be  said  to 
emphasis  on  the  leaves,  as  in  No.  1,  we  should  °,we  ‘heir  picturesqueness  more  to  Mr 
gain  one  kind  ot  effect  or  decorative  ex-  Benton’s  pencil  than  to  their  inherent  qualities 
pression.  By  throwing  the  emphasis  on  the  But  “any  of  the  scenes  sketched  have  reallv 
ihn,  ea,V,n5-ihe  leaves  in  ou‘lme,  we  Picturesque  quality,  and  the  artist  has  made 

should  get  quite  a  different  effect  out  of  the  same  ‘he  most  of  it. 
elements,  as  in  No.  2.  While  by  leaving  stem,  1 
leaves,  and  fruit  all  in  outline,  and  throwing 
the  emphasis  unnn  thp  arnica  .....  „i _ u  ... 


The  typography  and  paper  are  excellent,  and  1 
the  general  appearance  of  the  volume  is  as 
attractive  as  could  be  wished. 


The  Business  Encyclopcedici  and  Legal  Adviser * 
By  W.  M.  Knight,  Barrister  In  six 
volumes.  Vol.  II.,  Con-For.  London  : 
The  Caxton  Publishing  Co. 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  ambi¬ 
tious  work  we  pointed  out  how  large  and 
almost  unmanageable  was  its  scope.  The 
same  impression  is  conveyed  by  vol.  ii.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information, 
but  we  still  think  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  a  really  satisfactory  work  out  of  such 
endless  materials.  In  the  present  volume  there 
are  articles  on  “contracts,”  “dilapidations,” 
and  “  common  employment.  ”  We  could  have 
wished  that  the  photographs  of  eminent  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  lawyers  had  been  omitted  ;  they 
add  no  value  whatever  to  a  work  of  reference. 
The  date  of  the  year  of  publication  should  also 
have  been  placed  on  the  title-page,  so  that 
readers  might  know  the  time  down  to  which 
informa  :on  is  carried. 


Corrcsponbcnce. 

OSCILLATION  IN  SPINNING  MILLS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  this 
date  over  the  signature  “W.,”  the  case  in  point  is 
evidently  that  of  a  weaving,  and  not  a  spinning 
mill. 

The  oscillation  is  due  to  the  reciprocating  motion 
with  which  each  loom  is  fitted,  and  which,  following 
each  “pick”  of  the  shuttle,  pushes  the  weft  home 
up  to  the  previously  woven  cloth. 

The  oscillation  of  the  structure  will  vary  more  or 
less  according  to  the  greater  or  less  number  of 
synchronisms  of  these  reciprocating  motions. 

It  cau  be  reduced  by  putting  some  of  the  looms 
at  right  angles  to  others,  but  this  causes  complica¬ 
tions  in  the  driving,  and  defective  lighting,  as  the 
light  should  come  in  across  the  cloth. 

Story  weaving  mills  ought  to  be  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  resist  horizontal  reciprocating  thrusts. 

A.  Henthorn  Stott,  Jun. 


—  ■  -----  - uuiimc,  ana  inrowine 

ihe  emphasis  upon  the  ground,  we  should  get 
again,  a  totally  distinct  kind  of  effect  and  ex’ 
pression.  This  principle,  of  course,  though 
illustrated  in  a  very  simple  form  here,  presents 
endless  possibilities  of  application.  A  point  to 
which  attention  is  drawn  two  or  three  pages 
ater  and  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  is 
this  (and  it  grows  out  of  the  last-mentioned 
subject)  that  if  we  seek  particular  qualities  in 
line  and  form  we  shall  have  to  subordinate 
somelhmg  else  to  obtain  them  completely. 

A  drawing  in  pure  outline  of  a  figure  may  be 
a  perfect  thing  in  itself.  The  moment  we 


begin  to  superadd  shading,  or  lines  expressive  I  'canvev  exp,trience  can  adequately 

of  relief  of  any  kind,  we  introduce  another  in  tJ&.n?  IJL  .Wh,°  are.en«a«ed 


r “  ..  ,  : .  ,  .  j  1  * ico  expressive 

of  relief  of  any  kind,  we  introduce  another 
eJement ;  we  are  aiming  at  another  kind  of 
truth  or  beauty  ;  and  unless  we  have  also  a 
distinctly  ideal  aim  in  this,  we  shall  mar  the 
simplicity  of  the  outline  without  gaining  anv 
compensating  advantage,  or  really  adding  to 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  drawing.” 

The  later  chapters  are  in  the  main  an  appli¬ 
cation  o  various  branches  of  drawing,  or 
various  kinds  of  subject,  of  the  broad  principles 
suggested  in  the  two  first  chapters.  Art 
students  will  find  them  full  of  useful  advice, 
iheie  is  one  point  on  which  we  may  remark. 
Un  p.  233  is  a  diagram  showing  two  equal- 
sized  parallelograms  defined  by  boundary  lines, 
one  of  them  wiih  vertical  lines  drawn  up  it  at 
equal  distances,  the  other  with  horizontal  lines 
dr.awn  across  it  ;  this  is  intended  to  show  the 
eItL  °f  ,XertiCal  llnes  in  ’"creasing  the  appa¬ 
rent  height  of  a  space,  and  that  of  horizontal 
lines  in  increasing  its  apparent  width.  This  is  a 
generally  recognised  principle  ;  in  practical  life 
ladies,  for  instance,  are  perfectly  aware  that  a 
dress  with  vertical  stripes  makes  them  look  taller 
than  one  with  horizontal  bands.  Yet  at  the 
first  glance  at  this  page  the  impression  on  the 


Quantities.  Vol.  I.  Road  Making  and  Sewer 

Construction.  By  J.  Bartlett.  London  : 

The  St.  Bride’s  Press,  Ltd. 

This  book  is  written  mainly  for  the  use  of 
intending  surveyors,  municipal  engineers,  and 
architects— that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  students’  book, 
and  as  such  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  the 
process  of  training  for  the  routine  of  office 
work  ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  at  the 
present  day  there  is  a  tendency  to  multiply 
text  books  unnecessarily,  and  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  by  mere  book  reading  the  knowledge 
which  only  practical  experience  can  adequately 
convev.  NeverthfHpcc  thrao  „ _ _ _ _  1 


-■  - vvv,  aiccnpawQ 

in  teaching  even  such  highly  technical  subjects 
as  the  above  feel,  without  doubt,  that  their 
lectures  are  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  if 
students  are  able  to  provide  themselves 
with  printed  notes  in  the  form  of  a 
text-book.  This  is  what  we  take  Mr. 
Bartlett  s  book  to  be,  and  doubtless  it 
contorms  satisfactorily  to  that  teacher’s  method 
of  instruction.  As  a  general  text-book,  without 
the  guidance  of  an  instructor,  we  do  not  think 
the  book  will  be  widely  useful,  although  some 
of  the  ready  reference  tables  are  convenient 
to  have  at  hand.  Rather  a  large  portion  of  the 
book,  nearly  fifty  pages,  is  taken  up  with 
specimen  forms  of  tender  and  specification  as 
issued  by  the  Vestry  of  Paddington.  Although 
these  are  not  before  us  for  criticism  at  the 
present  time,  we  cannot  help  noticing  that 
they  contain  ample  matter  for  comment 
Doubtless  Mr.  Bartlett  explains  to  his  pupils,  for 
example,  that  of  the  seventeen  kinds  of  stone 
scheduled  in  the  tender  for  granite,  only  two  or 
three  have  any  claim  at  all  to  that  designation. 
I  here  is  also  other  matter  here  in  which,  as 
object  lessons  to  his  pupils,  a  lecturer  would 
delight. 


STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

Sir,— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  there 
is  any  wood-stain  in  the  market  that  will  not  wear 
patchy,  and  will  maintain  a  uniform  colour,  as 
when  first  applied  ?  I  understand  that  Peter 
Bratch's  “  carbolicum  ”  will  answer  this  description, 
but  cannot  find  out  if  it  is  still  in  the  market. 

H.  W.  R. 


ICbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

7‘ — Portland  Cement  :  Its  Composition  and 
Manufacture. 

■RADE  DEFINITION. — The  Cement 
Trade  Section  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  defines  Portland  cement 
as  “a  mixture  of  two  or  more  suitable 
materials,  intimately  and  artificially  mixed  in 
the  requisite  proportions,  and  afterwards 
properly  calcined  and  ground,  to  which 
nothing  has  been  added  during  or  after 
calcination,  excepting  that  an  addition  not 
exceeding  2  per  cent,  of  gypsum  is  permissible 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  setting.” 

The  suitable  raw  materials  are  carbonate  of 
lime  and  clay. 

Chemical  Composition .  —  The  following 
analysis,  published  by  Stanger  &  Blount,  may 
be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  average 
composition  of  Portland  Cement  of  good 
quality  : — 

Portland  Cement. 

20.32 
070 
836 
4'34 
5946 


Silica,  soluble  in  acid  ... 
Insoluble  residue  (sand  and  clay) 

Alumina . 

Ferric  oxide 
Lime 

Magnesia . 

Sulphuric  anhydride 
Carbonic  anhydride 

Water  . 

Alkalies  and  loss ... 


ro4 
i’37 
1 '77 
i*8i 
•83 
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In  1897  Messrs.  S.  P.  &  W.  B.  Newberr 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Ir 
dustry  the  results  of  a  long  experiments 
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nvestigation  into  the  constitution  of  Portland 
:ement,  from  which  they  conclude  that  : — 

1.  The  essential  constituents  of  Portland 
:ement  are  tri-calcium  silicate  with  varying 
jroportions  of  di-calcium  aluminate.  This 
imposition  may  therefore  be  expressed  by  the 
ormula  X  (3  CaO.  Si  Oo)  +  Y  (2  CaO.  AL  03). 
From  this  formula  it  may  be  calculated  that 
he  correct  proportion  of  lime,  by  weight,  in 
Portland  cement  is  2-8  times  the  silica  plus 
it  times  the  alumina. 

2.  Iron  oxide  combines  with  lime  at  a  high 
heat,  and  acts  like  alumina  in  promoting  the 
combination  of  silica  and  lime.  For  practical 
purposes,  however,  the  presence  of  iron  oxide 
:n  a  clay  need  not  be  considered  in  calculating 
the  proportion  of  lime  required. 

3.  Alkalies,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the 
behaviour  of  soda,  are  of  no  value  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  combination  of  lime  and  silica,  and 
probably  play  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
cement. 

4.  Magnesia,  though  possessing  marked 
hydraulic  properties  when  ignited  alone, 
yields  no  hydraulic  products  when  heated 
with  silica,  alumina,  or  clay,  and  probably 
plays  no  part  in  the  formation  of  cement.  It  is 
incapable  of  replacing  lime  in  cement  mix¬ 
tures,  the  composition  of  which  should  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  lime  only,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  magnesia  present. 

Manufacture  of  Pori! and  Cement. — Portland 
cement  is  produced  by  calcining  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay.  Both  the  native 
chalk  or  limestone  and  the  clay  used  by 
different  cement  makers  vary  considerably  in 
composition,  but  by  analysing  the  two  raw 
materials  it  is  possible  to  so  proportion  them 
in  the  mixture  prepared  for  calcination  that 
the  finished  cements  obtained  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mixtures  shall  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  chemical  composition  and  physical 
properties. 

When  the  mixture  of  clay  and  carbonate  of 
lime  is  heated,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  gradu¬ 
ally  converted  into  quicklime,  which  attacks 
the  clay,  and  forms  calcium  silicate  and  calcium 
aluminate.  If  the  raw  mixture  contain  too 
much  clay,  the  resultant  cement  is  deficient  in 
strength,  and  if  it  contain  too  much  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  resultant  cement  will  contain 
quicklime,  which  may  cause  disruption  of  the 
cement  after  it  has  set. 

When  water  is  added  to  Portland  cement, 
hydrated  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  are 
lormed  and  set  into  a  hard  mass,  which  is 
practically  unaffected  by  further  contact  with 
water.  The  cement  when  mixed  with  water 
stiffens  in  a  few  minutes,  and  becomes  mode¬ 
rately  hard  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  it 
continues  to  harden  and  gain  in  strength  for 
several  weeks,  or  even  for  months. 

The  different  methods  of  cement  manufac¬ 
ture  now  in  vogue  are  classified  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Humphreys  (vide  the  Builder,  December  28, 
1901)  as  follows  : — 

I  1.  Wet  process. 

2.  Semi-dry  or  Goreham  process. 

E  3.  Dry  process.  * 

4.  Rotary  process. 

The  Wet  Process  consists  in  mixing  clay  and 
chalk  together  in  definite  proportions  with  an 
excess  of  water  in  a  wash  mill.  In  the  mill 
the  clay  and  chalk  are  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
state  of  division,  and  the  mixture  is  technically 
known  as  “ slurry  ”  or  "slip.”  From  the  wash 
mill  the  slurry  passes  into  settling  tanks,  and  is 
allowed  to  settle  for  several  days  or  even 
weeks.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  then  drawn 
off.  When  the  slurry  has  been  partially  dried 
it  is  cut  out  in  blocks  and  placed  between 
layers  of  coke  in  kilns,  the  kilns  being  charged 
with -alternate  layers  of  the  coke  and  slurry. 

Great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  have  the  chalk 
and  clay  in  the  correct  proportions,  and  to 
maintain  a  suitable  temperature  within  the 
kilns.  Too  high  a  temperature  results  in  the 
production  of  “overburnt”  cement,  which 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  inert 
matter,  and  also  of  matter  which  is  apt  to 
undergo  chemical  change  and  expansion  many 
months  after  the  cement  has  been  used  for 
building  and  has  set.  Too  low  a  temperature 
results  in  the  presence  of  caustic  lime  in  the 
cement,  which  is  also  very  objectionable,  for 
reasons  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter 
when  referring  to  the  “  aeration  ”  of  cement. 

The  cement  is  withdrawn  from  the  kilns  as 
“  clinker,”  which  has  to  be  broken  to  small 
fragments  in  crushing  machines  and  then 
reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  powder  in  grind¬ 
ing  mills.  The  finished  cement  should  be 


exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  storeroom  for 
some  time  before  being  employed  for  building. 

The  Goreham  or  Semi-dry  Process. — In  this 
process  only  about  one-fourth  the  volume  of 
water  employed  in  the  wet  process  is  used 
with  the  mixture  in  the  wash  mill,  but  the 
slurry  produced  undergoes  a  further  mixing 
operation  by  being  passed  between  horizontal 
millstones  or  edge-runners.  The  calcination 
of  the  slurry  and  grinding  of  the  finished 
cement  is  performed  as  in  the  wet  process. 
The  advantage  of  this  process  is  said  to  be 
that  much  less  heat  is  required  to  develop 
power  to  work  the  millstones  than  is  required 
to  remove  the  excessive  quantity  of  water  from 
slurry  prepared  by  the  wet  process. 

The  Dry  Process. — The  dry  process  is  used 
where  hard  limestones  or  shales  (hardened 
clays)  have  to  be  used  in  place  of  those  chalks 
and  clays  which  are  readily  disintegrated  by 
water.  The  raw  materials  are  mixed  in  the 
necessary  proportions  and  are  then  crushed, 
ground  to  powder,  mixed  with  water,  and 
passed  between  a  pair  of  wet  stones.  The 
mixture  is  then  dried,  placed  in  kilns,  and 
calcined  as  in  the  wet  process. 

The  Rotary  Process. — This  process  has  been 
in  use  in  the  United  Stales  for  about  five  years, 
and  has  recently  been  adopted  at  the  Would- 
ham  Cement  Works,  near  Grays,  in  Essex, 
The  process  consists  essentially  in  calcining 
the  slurry  in  a  slightly  inclined  revolving 
cylinder  instead  of  in  a  kiln,  the  feed  being  at 
the  end  most  distant  from  the  burner,  which  is 
supplied  with  injected  coal  dust  as  fuel. 

The  slurry  slowly  travels  down  the  inclined 
cylinder  and  as  it  approaches  the  burner 
becomes  calcined  into  clinker.  The  clinker 
passes  from  the  calcining  cylinder  to  a  second 
inclined  cylinder  where  it  heats  the  air 
passing  to  the  coal-dust  burner.  After  leaving 
the  second  cylinder  the  clinker  passes  between 
crushing  rolls  which  are  sprayed  with  water 
and  which  reduce  the  coarser  lumps  before 
the  material  passes  to  a  third  cylinder.  In  the 
third  cylinder  the  clinker  is  further  cooled  and 
pulverised,  and  it  then  drops  into  trucks  and  is 
removed  to  the  grinding  mills. 

The  advantages  of  the  rotary  process  over 
other  processes  are  : — (1)  The  cement  is  manu¬ 
factured  at  less  cost ;  (2)  the  handling  of  the 
material  from  the  crushers  of  the  raw  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  stock  boxes  containing  the 
finished  cement  is  mechanical  and  continuous  ; 

(3)  the  production  of  cement  is  continuous  ; 

(4)  coal  slack  may  be  used  instead  of  coke  ; 
and  (5)  an  artificially-matured  cement  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  subsequent  prolonged  aeration  is 
unnecessary. 

The  Composition  of  Slurry  and  Gauged 
Cement. — The  following  analyses  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Engineer  show  the  composition 
of  (1)  slurry  ready  to  be  calcined  into  cement, 
(2)  finished  cement  before  being  mixed  with 
water,  and  (3)  set  cement  seven  days  after  the 
cement  has  been  treated  with  water  : — 


published  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Butler  and  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Faija,  may  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  average  composition  of  the  clays  and 
chalks  most  largely  used  in  that  important 
centre  of  the  cement  industry 

Medway  Chalks. 
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The  composition  of  Portland  cement  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  that  of  the  slurry 
after  deduction  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  The  ash  of  the  coke  or  other  fuel 
used  for  calcination  of  the  slurry  may  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  composition,  because  from  7 
to  10  cwts.  of  coke  are  used  to  calcine  a  ton  of 
slurry. 

Analyses  of  some  Typical  Raw  Materials. 

The  raw  materials,  clay  and  chalk  or  lime¬ 
stone,  which  are  employed  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Portland  cement,  vary  greatly  in  their 
composition,  although  by  careful  blending  in 
the  proper  proportions,  they  may  be  made  to 
yield  cements  of  practically  identical  composi¬ 
tion  and  properties.  The  following  analyses 
of  the  Medway  cement-producing  materials 


Raw  Materials  used,  in  Foreign  Countries. — 

Referring  to  the  character  of  the  natural  car¬ 
bonates  of  lime  used  in  different  countries  for 
cement  manufacture,  Mr.  S.  B.  Newberry,  a 
recognised  cement  authority  in  the  United 
States,  says  that  “  In  England  a  comparatively 
soft  chalk  is  generally  used  ;  in  Germany 
chalk,  limestone,  and  *  mergel  ’  (a  soft  lime¬ 
stone  containing  clay)  are  the  most  common 
materials.  In  the  United  States  most  of  the 
Portland  cement  produced  is  made  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  region  Irom  an  unlimited 
deposit  of  slate-like  limestone  containing  rather 
more  clay  than  is  required  for  a  correct  mix¬ 
ture.  To  this  a  small  amount  of  pure  lime¬ 
stone,  usually  10  to  20  per  cent.,  is  added. 
The  grinding  of  the  raw  material  is  com¬ 
paratively  coarse,  since  the  bulk  of  it  is  already 
of  nearly  correct  composition.  In  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan,  marl,  a  soft  fresh-water 
deposit  similar  to  chalk,  is  generally  employed. 
Pure  limestone  is  used  at  three  or  four  small 
factories  only.” 

OBITUARY. 

MR.  George  Truekitt. — We  have  to  record  the 
death  ot  Mr.  George  Truefitt.  F.E.I.B.A.,  who  passed 
away,  at  his  residence  at  Worthing,  last  Monday,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Up  to  the  last  ten  years  he 
was  in  practice ’at  5,  Bloomsbury-square,  London. 
Mr.  Truefitt  was  a  pupil,  at  the  age  ot  fifteen,  of  the 
elder  Cottingham.  He  was  articled  for  five  years, 
and  then  had  an  appointment  at  once  with  the  late 
Sancton  Wood,  and  afterwards  with  Eginton,  of 
Worcester.  He  then  went  with  his  friend,  Calvert 
Vaux,  on  a  walking  tour  through  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  taking  between  400  and  500  sketches.  On  his 
return,  although  very  youDg,  he  competed  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Ball  Mall,  a  most  successful 
competition  for  him,  as  his  design  brought  him  one 
of  the  best  of  friends  and  clients  in  Mr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir)  William  Cunlilfe  Brooks,  M.P.,  for  whom 
he  worked  till  he  died.  Mr.  Truefitt  had  erected 
buildings  in  25  different  counties  ;  he  had  put  up 
ie  churches  and  chapels,  including  St.  George  s, 
Tufnell  Park  ;  St.  George's,  Worthing  ;  St.  John  s, 
Bromley,  Kent ;  Davyhulme  Church,  Cheshire  ; 
Blakemere,  Herefordshire,  &c.  ;  and  restored  10 
churches.  He  has  erected  8  rectory-houses ;  7 
schools ;  13  banks  in  London,  Manchester,  Altrin¬ 
cham,  Blackburn  ;  7  large  halls  and  church-rooms  ; 
170  houses  and  mansions,  including  a  large  house  at 
Antibes,  in  the  south  of  France  ;  20  various  build¬ 
ings  ;  44  cottages  and  lodges.  Amongst  his  works 
he  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  in  the  forest  of 
Glen  Tana,  Aberdeenshire,  for  Sir  William  Brooks,  in 
architectural  buildings,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
extensive  restorations  and  additions  to  Aboyne 
Castle  (also  in  Aberdeenshire),  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly.  He  had  also  been  architect  to 
the  Tufnell  estate  for  over  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Truefitt  was  a  hard  worker,  he  himself  having  made 
the  whole  of  his  designs,  drawings,  working  draw¬ 
ings,  specifications,  and  perspectives.  Competitions 
have  therefore  been  easy  with  him,  as  they  never- 
cost  him  anything  but  his  own  time,  and  he  reckoned 
that  of  all  the  work  he  had  done,  about  three-fourths 
of  it  had  been  the  result  of  competitions.  He  told 
the  late  Editor  of  this  journal,  Mr.  Godwin,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  period  of  success  dated  from  the 
publication  of  one  of  his  designs  in  the  Budder. 
which  led  to  an  important  commission  from  some 
one  who  had  seen  it  and  been  struck  by  it.  Mr. 
Truefitt  was  always  very  fond  of  sketching,  both  in 
ink  and  water-colour,  and  this  was  his  greatest 
amusement  up  to  the  last 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

““o™,  Cardiff. — The  corner- 
°r  J-5eW  parish  clmroh  of  AH  Saint3'  Adams- 
Th^  r  ff'  ?al  ?ld  recenlIy  by  Lord  Tredegar 

2S  R  'f”Ch  hM  3  achooIrooni  underneath 

Z, L  °K  a,bonl  -•500‘:  11  is  i»teoded  to  aecoramo- 
M=«reb  «  L3°°  ™brshippers.  The  architects  are 
Evans  Erosd  °°  &  a°d  the  builder3  Messrs. 
,..Itial  nSTRT'  ST‘  Mary’s  Cathedral,  New- 

Koma  the  Iolh  iDBt  al  st-  Mary’s 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  new  baptistry,  con- 
taming  a  white  marble  monument  which  has  been 
sofd.w  p'rPel,uate  the  memory  ot  Catholic 
soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  the  South  African  war, 
was  opened.  The  monument  is  composed  of  white 
marble  and  is  oblong  in  shape.  It  is  adorned  with 
figures  emblematical  chiefly  of  the  sorrows  of  war¬ 
fare,  while  at  either  ends  of  it  are  figures,  in  full 
,,m£  r'Presenli“S  privates  in  the  North¬ 

umberland  Fusiliers  and  the  Durham  Light  In¬ 
fantry,  below  which  are  carved  in  relief  the  trms  of 
the  respective  regiments.  The  monument  is  i,  ft. 

’gh,  9  ft.  long,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  wide.  Iron  gates 
form  the  approach  of  the  baptistry,  which  is  lighted 
with  electricity.  The  floor  is  of  mosaic  sets?  and 
contains  a  tablet.  The  baptistry  has  cost  1,400/ 
me  cost  of  the  monument  was  1,000/.  The  archi- 
tects  are  Messrs.  Dunn  &  Hansom,  and  the  sculptor 
of  the  monument,  Mr.  Robt.  Beal,  of  Newcastle. 

St.  Ethelwold’s  Church,  Shotton,— On  the 
7th  inst,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  consecrated  the 
new  church  of  Ethelwolds,  Shotton-in-Hawarden 
I  he  new  church  has  been  built  of  Staffordshire 
sandstone,  with  a  clearstory,  western  gallery,  and 
an  apse,  and  is  capable  of  holding  600  persons, 
there  are  three  sets  of  windows  in  the  east  end,  one 
erected  to  commemorate  the  independence  of  Crete, 
and  the  other  two  are  memorials  to  the  late  Miss 
Pav‘s ron-  The  south  aisle  is  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Gladstone.  In  the  gallery  are  three  stained 
windows  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  Gladstone. 
The  gallery  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from 
the  porch.  The  floors  of  nave,  aisles,  and  choir  are 
laid  with  wood  blocks,  the  chancel  with  small  black 
and  dove-coloured  tiles.  The  step  and  floor  in  the 
sacrarium  under  the  altar  table  is  in  marble.  All  the 
painted  glass  is  by  Mr.  Edward  Frampton,  of 
London  The  pulpit  and  font  are  carried  out  in 
stone,  the  latter  being  Helsby  stone.  The  nave 
and  aisles  are  seated  with  chairs,  the  chancel 
having  oak  choir  fronts  and  prayer  desks.  The 
altar  table  13  of  °ak,  and  has  been  carved  by 
Mr.  Frank  Hurlbutt.  The  reredos  above  is  of  wood 
£a™.ed’  PamtedE  and  decorated.  The  church  is 
lighted  throughout  by  suspended  oil  lamps  by 
Messrs.  Singers,  of  Frome.  Messrs.  J.  King  &  Co 
Liverpool,  are  responsible  for  the  heating.  The 
whole  of  the  structural  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs  J.  Ward  &  Son,  of  Uttoxeter,  from  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Douglas  &  Minshull,  of  Chester. 
.The  CqtTiINC'n  System.  The  trustees  of  the 
St.  Sidwell  s  Wesleyan  Church,  at  Exeter,  have 
decided  to  employ  the  Cottangin  system  of  fireproof 
reinforced  brick  and  reinforced  cement  construction 
for  the  erection  of  their  church.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Commin  &  Coles,  of  Exeter,  and  the  design, 
octagonal  on  plan,  with  lofty  octagonal  dome  and 
cupola,  and  with  a  gallery  unsupported  by  any 
pillars,  forms  an  interesting  subject  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  system  of  construction. 

Seamen’s  Hospital,  Cardiff.— a  new  hospital 
is  being  erected  at  Cardiff  on  a  site  close  to  the 
present  hospital  ship.  The  foundations  have  been 
constructed  with  piers  of  concrete  carried  2  ft.  into 
the  gravel.  These  piers  vary  in  dimension  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  work  they  have  to  do,  but  are  generally 
4  n.  wide  and  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  long.  Thev 
aiso  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  distance  apfrt,  from 
6  ft.  to  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  They  consist  of  cement  con¬ 
crete  for  4  ft.  in  height  from  the  bottom,  and  of  lime 
concrete  above.  A  cement  concrete  lintel  4  ft.  thick 
runs  along  the  tops  of  the  piers  and  forms  the  foot- 
mg  for  the  walls.  In  some  parts  of  the  building  a 
slab  of  concrete  takes  the  place  of  the  lintels.  Owing 
to  the  very  soft  nature  of  the  clay,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  getting  the  shafts  for  the  piers 
sunk,  as  the  clay  worked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  below  the  timbering.  The  superstructure  will 
consist  of  the  hospital  wards,  the  administrative 
block  doctors  house,  operating  theatre,  laundry, 

&c  The  entrance  to  the  hospital  will  be  in  Ferrv- 
r?ad-  .  the  entrance  porch  a  corridor  wil  Irun 

straight  to  the  wards.  On  the  right  of  this  corridor 
on  entering  will  be  a  waiting-room  for  out-patients, 
and  consulting-room,  dispensary,  &c.,  and  a  small 
accident  ward  for  receiving  and  examining  cases 
before  sending  them  on  to  the  wards  Also 
^'.ght  corridor  will  be  the  main 

On  tLT'fl1  a  bed-hft  in  the  well  of  the  stairs. 

On  the  left  of  the  corridor  will  be  the  kitchen  staff- 
room,  stores,  &c.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
the  wards  and  their  adjuncts.  The  wards  will  be 
on  three  floors  a  main  ward  containing  sixteen 
beds,  and  a  small  ward  with  two  beds  on  each  floor 
-fifty-four  beds  in  all.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
oVaAd3^‘^  rbeAhe  dutyroom>  with  lifts,  pantry,  &c., 
and  at  the  further  end  of  the  main  ward  a  dayroom 
facing  south,  with  lavatories,  bathrooms,  sink- 
rooms  and  emergency  stairs.  There  will  also  be  a 
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heated  by  low-pressure  hot  water.  The  floors  of 
the  wards  will  be  of  marble  terrazzo.  The  operating 
theatre  and  Roptgen-ray  room  will  be  connected  to 
the  administrative  block  by  a  covered  way.  There 
will  also  be  a  small  mortuary,  viewing-room,  and 
post-mortem-room.  The  doctor’s  house  will  be  at 
the  western  side  of  the  site,  and  will  be  connected 
by  a  covered  way  with  the  administrative  block.  A 
small  infectious  ward  is  to  be  provided,  which  will 
have  no  internal  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  buildings  are  designed  in  red 
brick,  with  red  stone,  Bath-stone,  and  terra-cotta 
dressings.  The  architect  for  the  building  is  Mr. 
L.  \\ .  M.  Corbett ;  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  W. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  Cardiff ;  and  the  clerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  John  Evans,  Cardiff. 

Hospital,  Pontypool. —  The  memorial-stone 
has  just  been  laid  of  the  Pontypool  and  District 
Hospital.  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  of  London,  pre¬ 
pared  the  plans,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Bafley  Bros.,  of  Pontnewynydd.  The  contract  price 
for  the  building  is  6,384/. 

School,  Woodside,  Aberdeen.— New  school 
buildings  are  being  erected  by  Aberdeen  School 
Board  at  Woodside,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  f.  A.  O. 
Allan  the  Architect  and  Master  of  Works'  to  the 
f*oa™-  The  total  frontage  of  the  school  is  252  ft. 
to  Clifton-road.  The  new  building  will  be  two 
stories  in  height.  The  front  of  the  school  is  being 
built  of  hammer-blocked  and  square-snecked  ashlar 
grey  granite,  with  picked  dressings,  and  the  back  of 
pointed  rubble.  The  total  cost  of  the  school  will  be 
about  18,000/.,  inclusive  of  the  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  arrangements.  For  the  last  seven  months  there 
have  been  in  course  of  erection  a  new  wing  to  the 
south  of  the  present  school,  and  a  detached  building 
in  the  playground  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
cookery  and  manual  instruction  departments.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  work 
in  sections  because  the  present  school  has  still  to  be 
utilised  until  the  new  block,  or  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  it,  is  ready  for  occupation.  The  new  school 
will  have  accommodation  for  over  1,500  children. 
When  fully  completed  the  school  will' be  grouped 
round  a  central  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  46  ft.  in 
length  by  42  ft.  in  breadth.  This  hall  will  rise  to 
the  first  floor,  with  galleries  all  round  on  that  floor, 
and  the  whole  will  be  lit  from  the  roof.  At  each 
end  of  this  ball  there  will  be  two  staircases  leading 
up  to  the  first  floor.  The  ground  floor  of  the  new 
south  wing,  at  present  being  erected,  will  be 
wholly  devoted  to  the  infants’  department,  with 
seven  rooms,  giving  a  total  accommodation  of  461 
places.  This  department  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
front  and  back  entrance,  cloakrooms,  store,  and  a 
room  for  the  staff.  Along  the  centre  of  the  infants' 
wing  of  the  building  there  will  be  a  corridor, 

12  ft.  6  in.,  wide  leading,  at  the  north  end,  into 
the  central  hall.  The  boys’  and  girls’  front 
entrances  will  also  lead  directly  into  this 
hall,  and  the  back  entrances  will  be  similarly 
situated.  At  each  end  cloakroom  accommodation 
has  been  provided,  and  additional  cloakrooms  will 
be  available  with  the  mezzanine  floor.  The  plan  of 
the  upper  floor  of  the  south  wing  makes  provision 
for  eight  classrooms  for  the  junior  classes,  with  a 
central  corridor  similar  to  that  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  teachers’  accommodation.  It  is  expected  that 
this  new  south  wing  and  the  detached  building  for 
the  cookery  and  manual  instruction  department  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  early  next  summer,  when 
the  school  classes  can  be  transferred  to  the  new 
building,  leaving  the  old  building  free  for  demoli¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  classrooms  at 
Hie  back,  these,  with  some  alteration,  to  be  utilised. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  new  wing  to  the  north  of 
the  central  hall  will  contain  five  classrooms,  a  cor¬ 
ridor  similar  to  that  in  the  south  wing,  cloakrooms 
teachers’  accommodation,  and  a  head-master's 
room.  On  the  first  floor  in  this  wing  there  will 
also  be  five  classrooms,  a  library,  a  music-room 
cloakrooms,  and  teachers'  rooms.  In  the  separate 
building  now  in  course  of  erection  the  cookery- 
room  is  provided  on  the  ground  floor.  It  measures 
26  ft.  square.  Off  this  cookery-room,  which  is 
entered  from  the  girls’  (playground,  there  is  a  scul¬ 
lery.  At  the  other  end  of  the  building  there  is  the 
entrance  from  the  boys’  playground  to  the  manual 
instruction  classroom,  which  will  occupy  the  first 
floor,  and  will  be  reached  by  a  stair.  This  room  will 
be  36  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  fitted  up 
with  benches  and  all  other  necessary  apparatus  for 
instruction  in  woodwork.  The  height  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  throughout  will  be  14  ft.  A  janitor’s  lodge 
is  to  be  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  site  near 
Clifton-road.  Playsheds  and  other  accommodation 
are  to  be  provided  separate  for  each  department  of 
boys,  girls,  and  infants.  The  floors  of  the  ground 
floor ,  hall,  and  corridors  will  be  laid  with  wood  blocks 
on  concrete,  and  the  dadoes  of  all  the  corridors, 
staircases,  &c.,  will  be  lined  with  glazed  tiles.’ 
lhe  lighting  of  the  school  throughout  will  be  by 
electricity  supplied  from  the  Corporation  mains. 

I  he  contractors  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
work  are  as  follows  :— Mason  work,  Mr.  George 
Hall  ;  carpenter  work,  Messrs.  Hendry  &  Keith  ; 
slater  work,  Messrs.  Merson  &  Stewart  ;  plasterer 
work,  Messrs.  J.  Scott  &  Son  ;  plumber  work, 
Messrs.  Thom  &  Strachan  ;  painter  and  glazier 
work,  Messrs.  Murray  &  Mitchell  ;  steel  work 
Messrs.  William  Mackinnon  &  Co.  ;  and  iron  and 


Workmen's  Dwellings,  Devonport.  —  Tbt 
memorial  stone  of  the  new  workmen’s  dwellings  ir 
Ordnance-street  area,  Devonport,  was  laid  on  tht 
Oth  inst.  The  Ordnance-street  area  cost  about 
10,500/.,  and  the  new  buildings  will  cost  17,500/. 
lhe  site  is  just  over  an  acre  in  extent,  and  there 
will  be  three  blocks  of  buildings,  contained  in 
which  will  be  sixty-three  separate  dwellings  of  two 
and  three  rooms  each.  The  builder  is  Mr.  A.  N 
Coles,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough 
Surveyor. 

Asylum,  Talgarth,  Breconshire.— a  new 
asylum  has  been  erected  at  Talgarth,  for  Brecon¬ 
shire  and  Radnorshire.  The  asylum,  the  contract 
price  for  building  which  was  about  120,000/.,  i3 
designed  to  accommodate  350  patients,  but  the 
administrative  blocks  provide  for  possible  additions 
to  bring  the  total  up  to  500.  There  are  six  blocks 
of  buildings  for  the  patients,  viz.,  one  for  epileptics 
(males)  and  another  for  females  ;  one  for  recent 
and  acute  cases  (male)  and  another  for  females  ; 
and  one  male  and  one  female  infirmary  blocks. 
The  blocks  are  connected  by  a  continuous  corridor. 
The  exterior  work  is  native  stone-walling,  with 
Grinshill  stone  dressings,  but  all  the  interior  of  the 
walls  is  lined  with  brick  made  on  the  site.  De¬ 
tached  from  the  main  buildings  is  an  isolation 
hospital  for  male  and  female  patients ;  and  also  a 
mortuary,  a  chapel  for  religious  services,  and  the 
medical  superintendent’s  residence.  The  architects 
of  the  asylum  are  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  &  Trollope, 
of  London.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  W.  T. 
Creed,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  W.  Williams. 

Coronation  Memorial,  Stamford.— The  design 

for  the  Coronation  memorial,  Stamford,  by  Mr. 

J.  C.  l'raylen,  A.R.I.B.A.,  which  has  been  selected, 
is  of  free  Classic  treatment.  The  lower  part  is 
circular  in  shape,  and  stands  upon  a  spreading  base, 
which  may  be  used  as  a  seat,  approached  by  steps! 
The  upper  part  is  octagonal,  having  deeply  recessed 
arched  and  cusped  panels  on  the  four  cardinal  sides, 
divided  by  attached  shafts  at  the  angles,  from  the 
caps  of  which  spreading  foliage  springs  and  fills 
the  spandrels  up  to  the  cornice.  A  truncated  : 
termination  is  carried  up  above  the  cornice,  upon  i 
which  is  fitted  a  wrought  crown  of  iron,  bronzed.  1 
The  crocheted  ribs  and  the  centre  termination  1 
of  it  will  form  attachments  for  the  electric 
light.  The  total  height  from  the  pavement  ; 
to  the  top  of  the  arc  light  will  be  20  ft.  The  1 
materials  of  its  composition  will  be  granite,  marble,  i 
bronze,  and  iron.  The  intention  is  to  show  that 
King  Edward  VII.  was  crowned  on  a  certain  date,  ; 
and  that  at  this  time  peace  was  concluded  in  South 
Africa,  and  a  bronze  panel  on  the  south  side  to¬ 
wards  Ironmonger-street  will  set  forth  these  facts.  . 
Above  will  be  the  arms  of  the  King,  highly  embla-  - 
zoned  in  colour  and  gold  bv  enamel,  on  copper,  or 
vitreous  mosaic  work.  On  the  ea3t  and  west 
cardinal  panels,  respectively,  the  arms  of  Edward  IV. 
and  William  Browne  are  introduced  in  stonework, 
with  bronze  panels  setting  forth  their  connexion 
with  the  town.  These  panels  are  connected  all 
round  with  cornucopia;  garlands.  The  north  panel 
is  a  memorial  to  the  Stamford  Volunteers. 


recreation-roomr  on  Cffie  first  flooHn^beton^of  Messrs.  William  Mackinnon  &  Co.  /  and  iron  am 
the  building.  The  wards  and  corridas  ^  £1  ^  J'  Abm“U*  &  C° 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  Pyrmont  Bridge,  Sydney.  —  Previous  to 
1857  communication  between  the  two  Sydney 
shores  was  conducted  by  means  of  ferry  and  row 
boats,  but  in  that  year  a  wooden  bridge,  constructed 
by  private  enterprise,  at  a  cost  of  75,000/.,  was 
opened,  &  toll  being  levied  on  each  passenger, 
vehicle,  or  animal  crossing.  There  was  a  swing 
span  in  the  centre  to  enable  masted  vessels  to  pass 
through.  In  18S4  the  bridge  was  purchased  for 
40,000/.  by  the  State  Government,  and  the  tolls 
abolished.  This  was  followed  by  such  a  rapid 
expansion  of  passenger  and  vehicular  traffic  that  a 
new  bridge  became  indispensable,  and,  after  various 
preliminaries,  competitive  designs  were  invited 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  obtaining  the 
first  premium  being  estimated  to  involve  a  cost  of 
-95<7°o1-  Ultimately  it  was  arranged  that  the  new 
bridge  should  be  constructed  from  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  Percy  Allan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  one  of  the  engi¬ 
neers  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  and 
an  Australian  by  birth,  a  commencement  being 
made  with  the  actual  work  in  September.  1899,  and 
the  structure  formally  opened  on  June  28,  1902,  by 
Sir  Harry  Riwson,  the  State  Governor,  assisted  by 
the  Hon.  E.  W.  O’Sullivan,  State  Minister  for  Public 
Works.  The  total  length  of  the  Pyrmont  Bridge 
and  its  approaches  is  1,758  ft.,  the  bridging  occupy¬ 
ing  1,200  ft.,  of  which  2 23  ft.  represents  the  length 
of  the  swing  span.  The  heaviest  work  was  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  sinking  of  the  caisson  forming  the 
main  support  of  the  bridge  swing.  This  huge 
chamber,  having  a  diameter  of  42  ft.,  was  com¬ 
menced  on  August  2,  1900,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
was  completed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  its  being 
grounded,  by  means  of  girders  and  wedges,  in  the 
position  it  was  intended  to  permanently  occupy. 
Then  it  was  gradually  worked  down  a  depth  of 
46  ft.  below  low-water  mark,  at  which  point  the 
cutting  edge  touched  rock  on  one  side.  The  neces¬ 
sary  damming  having  been  completed,  the  water  was 
pumped  out  and  excavations  carried  on  in  the  “  dry  ” 
until  a  “  blow  ”  occurred,  when  the  work  had  to  be 
continued  with  the  surface  of  the  rock  under  water. 
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The  caisson,  when  the  work  of  sinking  had  been 
Completed,  was  filled  with  a  solid  mass  of  stone 
ind  concrete,  representing  a  dead  weight  of  over 
ii,8oo  tons.  Electricity  supplies  the  motive  power 
or  working  the  bridge-swing  ;  its  slewing,  the 
lifting  of  the  ends,  the  operating  of  the  gates  closing 
he  traffic,  and  the  lighting  of  the  roadway  being 
•.ontrolled  by  a  man  stationed  in  a  conning-tower 
on  the  centre  of  the  bridge.  Both  the  slewing  and 
ift  motors  are  carried  on  a  platform  inside  the 
drum,  the  former  working  through  a  train  of  gears 
1  vertical  shaft,  on  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  cast 
uteel  pinion  meshing,  with  a  cast  steel  rack  secured 
:o  the  top  of  a  pivot  pier,'  while  the  end  lift  is 
effected  by  means  of  cone3  on  horizontal  shafts 
worked  by  a  35  horse-power  motor  gearing  on  to  a 
ongitudinal  shaft  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
Dridge  span.  The  materials  used  in  the  latter  were 
ron  and  stone,  Australian  hardwood  being  largely 
•mployed  in  the  construction  of  the  other  spans, 
:welve  in  number,  each  having  a  length  of  S’ ft.; 
while  the  roadway,  which  is  4  ft.  wider  than  that 
}f  the  Tower  Bridge,  London,  is  asphalted. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — The  Prix  de  Rome  in  Architecture  ha3 
oeen  awarded  to  M.  Leon  Prost,  pupil  of  M.  Marcel 

Lambert.- - -A  group  of  artists  have  founded  a 

society  which  will  organise  at  the  Grand  Palais,  in 
:he  months  of  October  and  November,  an  exhibition 

;o  be  called  “Salon  d'Automne.” - A  luxurious 

;asino  is  to  be  established  in  the  forest  of  Pierre- 

tond,  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million  francs. - M. 

Reybaud  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Society 

3es  Architectes  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone. - The 

srchitects  of  the  Department  of  the  Card  have  con¬ 
stituted  themselves  a  society,  under  the  presidency 

3f  M.  Seuilhac,  architect,  of  Nimes. - The  jury  in 

the  competition  for  a  museum  at  Nimes  have 
swarded  the  first  premium  to  M.  Raphel,  of 
that  city  ;  the  second  to  M.  Meysson,  of  Lyons,  and 
:he  third  to  M.  Arnaud,  of  Nimes,  and  M.  Muller,  of 

Marseilles. - The  jury  in  the  competition  for  a 

Savings  Bank  building  at  Wassy  have  awarded  the 

irst  premium  to  M.  Robert,  of  Clamart. - The 

Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques  will  take 
n  hand  shortly  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  church 
)f  Locronau,  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Finis- 

erre. - The  Municipality  of  Paris  has  decided  on 

:he  construction  of  a  theatre  on  the  Place  de  l’Ega- 

ite,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  francs. - The  Government 

lave  despatched  M.  Emile  Bertone,  the  architect,  to 
Berlin  to  make  a  study  of  the  fragments  from 

Palmyra  which  are  in  the  Asiatic  museum  there. - 

M.  Ernest  Dubois,  the  sculptor,  is  at  work  on  the 
nonument  to  Bossuet,  for  the  cathedral  of  Meaux. 
rhe  monnment  includes  a  statue  of  Bossuet  on  a 
Dede3tal,  which  is  flanked  by  two  groups  of  historic 
igures — Turenne  and  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  on  the 
ieht,  and  the  Dauphin  of  France  and  Henrietta  of 
Sngland  oi  the  left. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Book  Sales  in  London.— Amongst  the  books, 
prints,  and  other  works  of  art  that  were  included 
in  the  closing  sales  by  auction  for  the  current 
season  the  following  were  disposed  of  :  A.  de  Roth¬ 
schild,  “A  Description  of  the  Works  of  Art”  forming 
bis  collection.  1884,  36/.;  Dr.  J.  L.  Properf, 
11  History  of  Miniature  Art,”  1887,  22/.;  J.  M. 
Whistler,  “  Etchings  and  Dry-Points,”  sixteen 
plates,  49/.;  F.  Seymour  Haden,  “Etudes  a  l’Eau 
Forte,’’  i860,  twenty-five  plates,  77/.;  J.  &  f. 
Boydell,  “  History  of  the  River  Thame?,”  1794-96, 
with  seventy-six  fine  engravings  and  numerous 
portraits,  views,  &c.  inserted,  31/.  103.;  W.  H. 
Pyne,  “  History  of  the  Royal  Residences  of 
Windsor,  Carlton  House,  St.  James's  Palace, 
£c.,”  1819,  17/.  5?.;  John  Hutchins,  “History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Dorset,”  1861-70,  with 
l  large  number  of  extra  views  and  other  illustra- 
ions,  23/.  5s.  ;  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  “  England  and 
Wales,”  1837,  27/.  ;  J.  Smith,  “Catalogue  Raisonne 
if  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Dutch,  Flemish, 
ind  French  Painters,”  1829-42,  in  nine  volumes, 
[56  ;  M.  Drayton’s  “  Poly-Olbion,”  1613-22,  44/.  103.; 
'The  Roadster’s  Album,”  1845,  a  very  rare  work, 
vith  coloured  plates  of  old  coaching-inns,  &c.,  49/.  ; 
Captain  John  Smith,  “A  Map  of  Virginia,”  1612, 
20I.  ;  Beverley's  “Virginia,”  1705,  10I.  2s.  6d.  ;  “A 
Brief  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,” 
666,  42 /.  ;  John  Lederer,  “  Discoveries  in  Vir- 
linia  and  Carolina,”  1672,  120 /.  ;  Lescarbot,  “  Nova 
•Vanda,”  1609,  27/.  ;  G.  Thomas,  “  Account  of 
Pennsylvania, ”  1698,  109/.  ;  Whitbourne’s  “  New- 
oundland,”  1620-2,  33/.  ;  and  “  Nova  Britannia 
Virginia),”  1609,  35/. 

The  Christ  Hospital  Site,  London. — At  a 
leeting  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  held  on  Tuesday 
1  last  week  it  was  resolved  that  the  seal  of  the 
)ourt  should  be  affixed  to  two  indentures  whereby 
be  Mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London, 
3  Governors  of  Christ  Hospital,  convey  to  them- 
elves  as  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
i)  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  233,894/.  the  free- 
old  of  certain  premises  in  Giltspur-street,  Little 
Britain,  Ball-court,  a  small  part  of  the  pas3age-way 
1  Green  Dragon-court,  and  that  portion  of  Christ 
hospital,  including  the  leasehold,  but  not  the  free¬ 


hold,  of  such  portion  as  was  held  by  Christ  Hos¬ 
pital  upon  lease  from  the  Corporation  which  was 
adjacent  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  was 
comprised  in  the  notice  to  treat  served  by  the 
Governors  under  the  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
Act,  1901  ;  and  (b)  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
4,887/.  some  land  containing  1,376  sq.  ft.  which 
was  not  cited  in  that  notice,  being  part  of  the 
passage-way  in  Ball-court.  The  demolition  of  the 
school  buildings  has  already  been  begun. 

The  King's  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis. — 
The  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  King 
Edward  VII.  have,  with  the  King’s  approval,  made 
their  award  in  respect  of  the  three  prizes,  for  which 
1  So  essays,  with  plans,  were  sent  in.  They  adjudged 
the  first  prize  to  Dr.  Arthur  Latham,  of  London, 
with  whom  is  associated  as  architect  Mr.  William 
West,  both  of  London  ;  the  second  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
Wethered,  with  Messrs.  Law  &  Allen  as  architects, 
all  of  London  ;  and  the  third  prize  to  Dr.  E.  C. 
Morland,  with  Mr.  G.  Morland  as  architect,  both  of 
Croydon.  Honourable  mention  is  made  of  four 
essays — by  Dr.  P.  S.  Hichens,  of  Northampton, 
with  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz,  of  London,  architect  ;  Dr. 
Turban,  of  Davos,  with  Herr  J.  Gros,  of  Zurich, 
architect  ;  Dr.  Jane  Walker,  of  London,  with 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Brewer,  of  London,  architects  ; 
and  Dr.  J.  P.  Wills,  of  Bexhill,  with  Mr.  Wills,  of 
London,  architect.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
Sir  W.  Broadbent,  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell,  Sir  Felix 
Semon,  Sir  Herman  Weber,  and  Dr.  Theodore 
Williams. 

A  Tractor  for  Fire-Appliances.— The  Chief 
Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  has  designed 
an  improved  tractor  for  the  transit  of  fire-brigade 
appliances,  and  for  general  use  with  vehicles  that 
have  a  pivoted  front- carriage,  by  removal  of  the 
front- carriage  and  bolting  the  tractor  in  position, 
with  its  driving-axle  in  place  of  the  axle  of  the 
former.  The  frame  of  the  tractor  will  carry  a  motor 
upon  its  light  steel  girders.  Brackets  on  the  rear 
end  carry  the  axle  of  the  two  driving-wheels  as  well 
as  springs  for  a  frame  to  which  the  turning-plate  is 
fixed.  The  rearmost  end  is  adapted  for  the  transport 
of  a  fire-escape. 

London  Underground  Railways  and  Parlia¬ 
ment. — The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  Mclver  is  the  chair¬ 
man,  have  found  as  proved  the  preamble  of  the 
Brompton  and  Piccadilly-circus  Bill.  They  have 
postponed  until  next  October  the  consideration  of 
the  Bills  promoted  by  the  Piccadilly,  City,  and 
North-East  London  and  the  London  United  Electric 
Railways  Companies.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence 
heard  by  the  Committee  it  was  stated  that  a  sealed 
undertaking  has  been  made  by  the  Underground 
Electric  Railways  Company  (or  Traction  Company) 
to  contract  to  build  the  Brompton  and  Piccadilly- 
circus,  the  Great  Northern  and  Strand,  the  Baker- 
street  and  Waterloo,  and  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston, 
and  Hampstead  railways,  and  Parliament  is  asked 
to  give  capital  powers  in  respect  of  those  four  pro¬ 
jects  of  3,844,000/.  debenture  stock  and  11,536,000/. 
ordinary  stock.  Mr.  Edgar  Speyer,  senior  partner 
in  the  firms  of  Messrs.  Speyer  Bros ,  of  London, 
and  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  Frankfurt  and  New 
York,  expressed  to  the  Committee  the  readiness 
of  himself  and  his  associates  to  undertake  to  furnish 
the  money  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
those  four  tube  railways.  The  Committee  have 
inserted  a  clause  in  the  first-named  Bill  which 
declares  that  the  powers  of  the  Company  under  the 
Act  shall  cease  and  determine  if  they,  within  twelve 
months  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  shall  have  failed, 
through  any  cause  within  their  own  control,  to  have 
substantially  begun  the  construction  of  the  line. 

Public  Improvements,  Nottingham.  —  The 
Town  Council  having  applied  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  11,400/.  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  street  improvement  and  3,500/.  for  the  re¬ 
construction  and  improvement  of  the  bridge  in 
Wilford-street,  Nottingham,  known  as  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Bridge,  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Malet,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the 
inspector  appointed  by  the  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
on  the  6th  inst.  into  the  subject.  The  Corporation 
was  represented  by  the  Town  Clerk  (Sir  Samuel 
G. .  Johnson),  Mr.  A.  Brown  (City  Engineer),  Mr. 
T.  W.  Gordon  (assistant  city  engineer),  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bryan,  and  others.  The  works  included  the  im¬ 
provement  and  widening  of  Sneinton  Hermitage, 
Colwick-road,  Meadow-lane,  and  Trent-lane,  esti¬ 
mated  cost  5,840/.  ;  together  with  the  carrying  out 
of  small  improvements  in  setting  back  new  buildings 
to  improved  street  lines  in  Dale-street  (Sneinton), 
Fairfax- street  (Basford),  Byard-lane,  Windmill-lane, 
Hounds-gate,  Nottingham-road  (Basford),  London- 
road  and  Leen-side,  Thurgarton-street,  Cinderhill- 
road,  Bradford-street  (Bulwell),  Carlton-hill,  and 
Blue  Bell-hill,  the  cost  in  tbi3  instance  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  5,560/.  The  reconstruction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  bridge  in  Wilford-street  was  explained 
to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  in 
the  traffic,  the  old  one  being  considered  unsafe  for 
the  heavier  weights  now  carried,  and  also  by 
reason  of  the  electric  tramway  developments. 
After  hearing  evidence  and  inspecting  the 
various  plans,  the  inspector  proceeded  to  view 
the  respective  sites.  There  was  no  opposition. 

SCOTTISH  BUILDING  TRADES’  FEDERATION.— -The 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Scottish 
Building  Trades’  Federation  was  held  on  the  7th 
inst.  in  the  Station  Hotel,  Stirling,  Mr.  Robert 


Lamb,  Edinburgh,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  report,  which  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  James  L.  Selkirk,  Glasgow,  referred  to  the 
principal  matters  which  were  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  and  to  the  progress  that  was 
being  made.  In  particular,  the  question  of  more 
complete  organisation  in  the  several  districts  was 
fully  considered,  and  an  earnest  appeal  made  for 
hearty  co-operation.  The  state  of  the  finances 
called  for  special  attention,  and  a  scheme  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  placing  these  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing.  Discussions  took  place  on  the  various 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  report,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  bearing  on  future  work.  The  annual 
meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  in 
October  next. 

The  Dangers  of  House  Demolition.— An 
inquest  was  held  by  Dr.  G.  D.  Thomas,  at  Holborn 
Coroner’s  Court  on  the  nth  inst.,  concerning  the 
death  of  Henry  William  Parker,  aged  forty,  a 
labourer,  who  was  killed  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the 
first  floor  at  217,  Tottenham  Court-road,  the  centre 
house  of  three  old  houses  which  were  being 
demolished.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  District  Surveyor 
of  Holborn,  explained  that  he  had  no  control  over 
the  demolition  of  old  premises,  which  were 
generally  pulled  down  in  a  very  careless  manner. 
The  jury,  in  returning  a  verdict  of  accidental  death, 
called  attention  to  the  danger  in  such  cases  of 
loading  floors  with  rubbish,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  these  demolitions  should  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  or  Borough  Surveyor. 

Co-operative  Building.— A  meeting  of  the 
Hull  City  Council  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  The 
City  Improvements  Committee  recommended  that 
the  tender  of  Mr.  T.  Goates  for  the  erection  of 
eleven  workmen’s  dwellings,  amounting  to  2,777/., 
be  accepted.  The  lowest  tender  on  the  list  was  that 
sent  in  by  the  Hull  General  Builders.  Ltd.,  amount¬ 
ing  to  2,759/.  1 6s.  9d.,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Hall  moved 
that  this  be  accepted.  He  said  that  opposition  to 
the  Hull  General  Builders,  Ltd.,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  co-operative  society.  Mr.  McLaren 
seconded  Mr.  Hall’s  amendment.  Alderman  Massey 
supported  the  Committee,  pointing  out  that  the 
tender  sent  in  by  this  co-operative  society  of 
artisans  wa3  not  a  complete  one,  and  that  the 
sureties  were  not  submitted.  Young  firms  had 
reputations  to  earn,  and  they  had  confidence  to 
establish.  He  had  no  desire  to  injure  these  united 
working  men.  He  wished  them  success,  and  had  no 
doubt  they  would  attain  it.  Mr.  Hall  reminded  the 
Council  that  the  names  of  two  substantial  sureties 
were  submitted.  The  Town  Clerk  :  Yes,  on  the 
following  day.  On  a  division  the  amendment  was 
carried,  and  the  contract  given  to  the  co-operative 
firm. 

FARADAY  House. — The  Faraday  House  Journal 
announces  that  this  important  electrical  "training 
establishment  will  open  its  autumn  session  on 
September  15,  and  the  entrance  examination  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  September  8,  at  11  a.m. 
According  to  the  Journal,  an  important  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  first  year’s 
work.  In  future  fresh  courses  of  instruction  will 
be  begun  at  the  commencement  of  each  term — viz., 
in  January,  after  Easter,  and  in  September — instead 
of-twice  a  year  only — viz.,  in  February  and  Septem¬ 
ber — as  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  This  rearrange¬ 
ment  came  into  operation  this  year,  and  the  result 
has  fully  justified  the  action  of  the  Board  in  making 
this  departure,  the  number  of  students  at  present 
on  the  books  of  the  institution  being  higher  than  it 
has  ever  been  since  its  foundation.  The  alteration 
has  necessitated  considerable  additions  to  the 
accommodation.  The  building  at  the  back  of  Fara¬ 
day  House  has  therefore  been  taken,  and  two  large 
light  drawing  offices,  a  carpenters’  workshop,  and  a 
new  common-room  fitted  up.  In  the  front  building 
alterations  have  been  made  on  the  fourth  floor,  and 
a  new  lecture-room  and  common-room  fitted. 


LEGAL. 

REMOVING  CONTRACTORS’  MATERIALS  IN 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  case  of  the  Postmaster-General  v.  the  Mayor, 
&c.,  of  the  City  of  Westminster  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Joyce  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  7th 
inst.  on  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  interim 
injunction  restraining  the  defendants  until  trial  or 
further  order  from  wrongfully  removing  and  dis¬ 
turbing  any  materials,  tools,  machinery,  or 
apparatus  placed  or  to  be  placed  by  the  plaintiff, 
his  contractors,  servants,  or  agents  in  or  upon  any 
streets  and  public  roads  within  the  City  of  West¬ 
minster  for  the  purpose  of  executing  any  works 
authorised  by  the  Telegraph  Acts,  and  from  im¬ 
pounding  any  such  materials,  &c.,  so  wrongfully 
removed  or  disturbed,  and  from  making  or  exacting 
any  charge  for  or  in  respect  of  delivering,  restoring, 
or  replacing  any  such  materials  or  apparatus  and 
from  otherwise  interfering  with  or  obstructing  the 
plaintiff  in  the  execution  of  works  authorised  by  the 
Telegraph  Acts  and  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  him  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  Acts. 

It  appeared  that  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
Postmaster-General  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
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City  of  Westminster  as  to  the  right  of  the  former 
in  executing  works  authorised  by  the  Telegraph 
Acts  to  deposit  materials  and  plant  required  for  the 
works  in  the  public  streets.  La3t  month  the  officials 
of  the  Corporation  removed  certain  plant  and 
materials  stacked  by  the  Post-office  contractors  in 
the  roadway  of  the  Broadway,  Westminster,  to  the 
City  yard,  and  the  Corporation  declined  to  give 
them  up  until  the  expenses  incurred  in  their  removal 
had  been  paid.  Hence  the  present  proceedings  for 
an  interim  injunction. 

The  Solicitor-General  and  Mr.  Cassaly  appeared 
in  support  of  the  motion  ;  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton, 
K.G.,  and  Mr.  Morton  Smith  for  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  stated  that  there  was  a  very  serious 
question  to  be  determined  at  the  trial  as  to 
whether  the  post-office  authorities  had  the  right  in 
carrying  out  authorised  works  to  use  the  public 
streets  for  the  storage  of  materials  during  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  works.  The  Corporation  had 
seized  the  plant  and  materials  under  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  by  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act. 
The  Corporation  did  not  wish  to  obstruct  the 
Postmaster-General  in  the  execution  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  works. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce  suggested  that  the  Corporation 
should,  without  prejudice  to  their  rights,  return  the 
goods  in  question. 

Mr.  Hamilton  agreed  to  do  this. 

In  these  circumstances  his  Lordship  directed  that 
the  motion  should  stand  till  the  trial,  the  plaintiff 
to  have  leave  to  bring  it  on  again  on  a  two  days’ 
notice. 


IMPORTANT  TRADE  UNION  APPEAL. 

IN  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stirling  and  Cozens- 
Hardy,  on  the  7thinst.,  the  arguments  in  the  case  of 
Read  v.  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stone¬ 
masons  and  others  were  concluded  on  the  appeal  of 
the  defendants  (other  than  R.  E.  Saunders)  from  a 
judgment  of  a  Divisional  Court  of  King's  Bench 
composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell  ordering  a 
new  trial  of  the  action  tried  before  Judge  Eardley 
Wilmot,  the  County  Court  judge  of  Ipswich,  in 
which  he  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants.  There 
was  also  a  cross-appeal  by  plaintiff  asking  that 
judgment  might  be  entered  for  him. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  Read 
against  the  defendants  for  damages  for  wrongfully 
and  maliciously  inducing  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright, 
of  Ipswich,  to  whom  the  plaintiff  had  been  bound 
apprentice  for  three  years  as  a  stonemason,  to  break 
the  contract  of  apprenticeship.  The  deed  of 
apprenticeship  was  entered  into  on  June  i,  igoo,  at 
which  date  the  plaintiff  was  25  years  of  age.  and  by 
the  deed  the  plaintiff  covenanted  to  serve  his 
employers  for  three  years  at  15s.  a  week,  and 
they  (the  employers)  covenanted  to  teach  him 
the  trade.  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  and  the 
men  in  their  employ  were  members  of  the 
defendant  Society.  Certain  rules  had  been  drawn 
up  between  masters  and  men,  and  these  rules  Messrs. 
Wigg  &  Wright  had  agreed  to  and  signed.  Rule  6 
for  Ipswich  and  district  was  as  follows  :  — 
“Apprentices. — That  boys  entering  the  trade  shall 
not  work  more  than  three  months  without  being 
legally  bound  apprentices,  and  in  no  case  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  masons'  sons  and 
stepsons.  Employers  to  have  one  apprentice  to 
every  four  masons  on  an  average.”  At  a  lodge 
meeting  of  the  defendant  Society  on  August  13, 
1900,  it  was  resolved  that  if  the  plaintiff  started  work 
for  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  as  a  mason,  one  of  their 
employes  was  to  report  the  fact  in  two  hours. 
Owing  to  the  action  of  the  defendant  Society  from 
August  3,  1900,  to  May  20,  1901,  Messrs.  Wigg  & 
Wright  did  not  employ  the  plaintiff  as  a  stonemason 
or  teach  him  the  trade  ;  but  he  continued  to  do 
labourer's  work.  On  May  20,  1901,  the  Secretary 
of  the  defendant  Society  wrote  to  Messrs.  Wigg  & 
Wright  that  they  regretted  that  the  firm  had  put 
themselves  into  a  difficult  position,  but  the  members 
of  the  Society  considered  the  firm’s  action  a  direct 
infringement  of  the  rule,  and  if  the  man  started 
working  at  the  trade  they  were  bound  to  protest 
against  the  firm  for  introducing  an  individual  not 
of  the  trade,  and  in  accordance  with  their  general 
rule  the  Society  had  empowered  their  members 
working  for  the  firm  to  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter.  The  defendants,  in  their  answer  to  interro¬ 
gatories,  admitted  that  “  prompt  action  ”  meant 
that  the  masons  in  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright's  employ 
should  give  two  hours'  notice  and  leave  their 
employ  if  they  thought  fit.  The  County  Court 
Judge  held  that  the  facts  fell  short  of  giving  any 
ground  of  action  against  the  defendants,  who 
seemed  to  have  acted  bona  fide  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Society  and  not  from  any  improper  motive, 
and  though  the  defendants'  interpretation  of  the 
rule  might  not  be  correct,  they  had  not  acted 
improperly  in  their  method  of  enforcing  it.  The 
Divisional  Court,  on  the  plaintiff's  appeal  from  the 
learned  County  Court  Judge’s  decision,  held  that  the 
contract  alleged  by  the  defendants  was  one  which, 
if  proved,  might,  by  reason  of  its  being  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  otherwise  illegal,  be  incapable  of  being 
enforced,  and  in  that  case  to  seek  to  hold  Messrs. 
Wigg  &  Wright  to  it  could  not  be  held  a  sufficient 
justification.  Whether  there  was  a  pontrapt 


between  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  and  the  defendants 
did  not  sufficiently  appear.  For  these  reasons  the 
Divisional  Court  held  that  there  must  be  a  new 
trial.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  defendants 
and  the  cross  appeal  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Chester  Jones 
appeared  for  the  appellants  (the  defendants)  ;  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Low,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Henle  for  the 
plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Cohen  contended  that  the  defendants  were 
perfectly  justified  in  giving  the  notice  to  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  plaintiff  and  that  they  were  not 
liable  for  an  action  for  malicious  conspiracy.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  action  ought  to  have  been 
brought  against  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright,  by  whom 
the  contract  was  broken.  In  this  case  it  could  not 
be  said  (that  there  had  been  “procuring”  at  all 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  The  defendants 
simply  said  that  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright,  having 
subscribed  to  the  rules,  had  violated  them,  and  they 
called  upon  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  not  to  employ 
the  plaintiff  as  a  mason  apprentice.  On  general 
principles,  therefore,  it  would  seem  unjust  to  hold 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
defendants  damages  which  were  really  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Wigg 
&  Wright.  It  would  be  introducing  a  dangerous 
and  mischievous  fiction  if  it  were  said  in  this  case 
that  the  defendants  had  been  maliciously  pri  curing 
anything.  There  had  been  no  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  to  do  an  unlawful  act  at 
all.  The  resolution  of  the  Society  to  give  warning 
to  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  was  a  perfectly  legal  act. 
They  simply  asked  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  to  do 
what  they  were  bound  to  do — namely,  not  to  violate 
the  rules  of  the  Society.  What  was  done  by  the 
defendants  was  done,  not  out  of  spite  or  ill-will,  but 
was  done  bona  fide  and  in  exercise  and  protection 
of  their  rights.  To  support  an  action  for  con¬ 
spiracy  it  must  be  shown  that  there  had  been  agree¬ 
ment  or  combination  to  do  an  unlawful  act. 

Mr.  Chester  Jones  having  followed  on  the  same 
side, 

Mr.  Low,  for  the  respondent,  said  that  the  action 
was  of  great  importance,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  rights  of  Trade  Unions,  and  the  more 
important  question  as  to  the  freedom  of  persons  in 
the  position  of  the  plaintiff  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  regard  to  their  own  labour.  It  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  proper  remedy  for  the  plaintiff  was 
to  sue  his  employers.  If  that  was  to  be  considered 
an  answer  to  that  clas3  of  action,  it  would  dispose 
altogether  of  actions  for  procuring  breaches  of  con¬ 
tract.  It  was  a  violation  of  a  legal  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  contractural  relations.  In  this  case  it  wa3 
absolutely  clear  that  a  violation  of  a  legal  right  had 
been  committed,  and  that  the  contractural  relations 
between  the  plaintiff  and  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright 
had  been  interfered  with.  He  submitted  that  the 
whole  discussion  turned  upon  the  question  of 
justification,  and  the  evidence  called  in  the  County 
Coprt,  and  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place,  showed  conclusively  that  there  had  been  un¬ 
lawful  interference  by  the  defendants  with  the 
plaintiff's  rights.  The  plaintiff,  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  wished  to  discontinue  his 
position  of  a  labourer  to  qualify  himself  as 
a  mason,  and  to  follow  the  trade  his  father  had 
followed.  The  plaintiff  went  to  a  firm  who  would 
teach  him  that  trade  and  enable  him  to  earn 
higher  wages,  and  he  entered  into  an  indenture  of 
apprenticeship.  Had  that  contract  been  carried 
out  the  plaintiff  now  would  be  in  the  position  of 
being  a  fully  qualified  stonemason.  The  Society, 
however,  interlered.  It  gave  notice  to  the  em¬ 
ployers  that  unless  they  refused  to  perform  their 
contract  with  the  plaintiff  it  would  call  out  the 
persons  in  their  employ  who  were  members  of  the 
Society.  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  were  then  faced 
with  two  alternatives.  One  was  not  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Society,  and  the  other  was 
to  stop  teaching  the  plaintiff  his  trade  or  be  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  by  having  their  labour  taken  from 
them  by  the  Society.  The  breach  of  contract  was 
solely  brought  about  by  the  Society  under  the 
threat  of  a  strike.  It  seemed  to  him  (counsel)  that 
what  was  left  out  of  sight  altogether  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  appellants  was  that  the  inducing  or  the 
procuring  of  a  breach  of  contract  was  prima  facie 
an  unlawful  act.  There  was  nothing  to  show  in  the 
present  case  that  the  plaintiff  had  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  the  rules  of  the 
Society.  He  submitted  that  these  rules  could 
not  exclude  a  man  twenty-live  years  of  age 
from  learning  the  trade  of  a  mason.  The  con¬ 
struction  put  on  the  rules  by  the  defendant 
was  that  no  person  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  learn  the  business.  That  was  a  rule,  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  that  no  court  could  recognise  as  giving  the 
foundation  of  any  legal  right.  The  Society  prac¬ 
tically  said  that  no  matter  how  a  man  might  get  on, 
or  what  incentive  he  had  to  improve  himself,  if  he 
was  over  sixteen  years  of  age  he  must  not  be 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade,  but  must  remain  a 
labourer.  It  was  clear  upon  the  face  of  the  rules 
produced  that  ,they  did  not  apply  to  the  plaintiff. 
If  the  argument  by  counsel  for  the  appellants  was 
right  that  the  provision  in  the  rules  meant  that  no 
person  should  learn  the  trade  if  he  was  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  then  such  a  provision  their  lordships 
would  be  entitled  to  ignore  as  being  an  unreasonable 
and  absurd  restriction  on  trade. 
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Mr.  Henle  having  followed  on  the  same  sid< 
and  Mr.  Cohen  having  replied  on  the  whole  case, 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  Court  woul 
reserve  judgment. 


DISPUTE  OVER  EARLY  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  Lord 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams  and  Mathew,  on  th! 
12th  inst.,  the  case  of  Browning  &  Heseltine  1 
Harrod’s  Stores,  Ltd  ,  and  others  came  on  fo 
hearing  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendants  from 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  on  the  7th  insl 
granting  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant 
and  their  contractors  from  working  a  steam  cran 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff' 
The  injunction  restrained  the  working  befori 
7  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Buckmaster,  K.C.  and  Mr.  Manghan  appearec 
for  the  appellants  ;  and  Mr.  Astbury,  ICC.  and  Mr 
Bischoff  for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  occupy  premises  iifl 
Hans-road,  Brompton  road,  and  the  defendantsfl 
Harrod’s  Stores,  Ltd.,  are  enlarging  their  premises 
the  workmen  on  which  commenced  their  work  a 
0  30  a.m.  The  plaintiffs  allege  that  from  5.30  a  m, 
when  the  engineer  of  a  steam  crane  employed  b' 
the  defendants'  contractors  oiled  his  engine,  "lighter 
his  furnace,  and  got  up  steam,  and  when  the  mat 
commenced  work,  they  could  obtain  no  sleep  ;  ant 
they  applied  for  an  injunction,  which  the  learnec 
Judge  in  the  court  below  granted,  restraining  thi 
nuisance  complained  of  until  7  a.m.  Harrod’l 
Stores,  Ltd.,  appealed,  and  urged  that  as  the  rule  o 
the  traJes-union  prevented  them  from  altering  tht 
hours  of  work,  they  would  suffer  considetable  los 
by  having  to  pay  300  men  each  for  half-an-hou: 
every  day  for  work  which  they  did  not  perform,  ant 
that  the  injunction  was  therefore,  and  for  othe 
reasons,  unreasonable. 

In  the  result  their  lordships  discharged  the  injunc 
tion  with  costs,  and  remarked  that  they  were  fai 
from  saying  that  if  there  was  a  nuisance  created  by 
the  steam  crane  for  half  an  hour,  the  plaintiff: 
would  be  bound  to  submit  to  it.  In  their  judgment! 
however,  there  was  no  evidence  that  a  nuisance! 
existed.  Persons  conducting  building  operation* 
were  bound  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  preven  l 
a  nuisance,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  half-pas! 
six  was  an  unreasonable  hour  to  commence  work  ir  I 
the  summer  months.  The  plaintiffs  had  no  vestec 
right  to  say  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  theii  I 
sleep  before  seven  in  the  morning. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

7,512— An  Anti-Freezing  Device  for  Housi 
Taps  :  l.  Osgood. — The  inventor  devises  an  auxiliary  I 
valve  for  the  taps  or  faucets  of  house-service  pipes: 
through  which  they  can  be  drained  and  air  can  bt 
admitted  when  one  closes  the  stop-cock  at  the  maim 
which  also  has  a  drainage  outlet.  A  perforated 
screw  fastens  the  washer  of  the  valve-plug,  which  is 
recessed  for  a  ball-valve  that  the  pressure  of  the 
water  normally  forces  on  to  its  seat  in  the  plugjl 
The  ball  drops  with  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply* 
and  air  passes  into  the  pipes  through  a  port  and  thel 
recess.  For  the  ball-valve  may  be  substituted  eithetl 
a  cylindrical  or  a  hollow  valve. 

7,551— Cleansing  of  Sewers  and  Drains  :  J.  I 
Gunn  and  N.  M.  Gunn. — A  dished  metallic  plate1 1 
having  pointed  ends,  and  fitted  at  one  end  with  a  I 
flap  that  will  open  in  only  one  direction,  is  to  be  I 
o'rawn  through  the  drain  or  sewer.  Cross-bar9 1 
strengthen  the  plate,  which  may  also  be  provided  I 
with  wheels  on  its  under  side. 

7,556. — Fittings  for  Pump-pistons  :  E.  HowarM 
and  k.  S.  Lloyd. — The  invention,  which  relates  morel 
especially  to  the  packing  of  the  pump  buckets  anal 
pistons  of  deep  well,  petroleum,  and  similar  pumps  I 
is  intended  to  obviate  its  frequent  renewal  oil 
adjustment.  The  customary  cup-leather  packing! 
is  supplemented  with  a  packing  of  hemp  gasket'| 
together  with  loose  rings,  of  which  the  conical 
faciDgs  are  laid  against  the  packing,  and  which,  ail 
they  are  free  to  move  slightly,  will  compress  thel 
packing  as  the  liquid  pressure  is  successively  exertecl 
upon  them,  whilst  friction  is  reduced  with  rollers  oil 
balls  inserted  behind  the  rings. 

7,561.— Manufacture  of  Slabs  and  Tiles  :  M 
Storp — The  setting  of  plaster  of  Paris,  to  be  pressec 
in  a  mould,  is  retarded  by  mixing  with  it  a  portion 
one-fifth  by  weight,  of  magnesium  chloride  ;  the 
moulded  goods  may  then  be  rendered  weather-, 
proof  with  a  coating  of  some  celluloid  solution  oi 
varnish,  or  by  soaking  them  in  paraffin. 

7,598.— A  Cutter  for  Use  in  Boring  Mai 
chines  :  W.  Taylor  and  IV.  Doherty. — An  expam 
sible  cutter  consists  of  two  wedge-shaped  part: 
clamped  to  one  another  with  screws  through  slots 
the  screw  that  enables  one  to  expand  the  parts  and  sc 
to  bere  differently-sized  holes  engages  with  a  threac 
on  one  of  the  parts,  and  is  held  lengthwise  with  1 
screw  on  the  other  part.  A  groove  and  a  dove> 
tailed  projection  on  the  two  parts  respectively 
retain  the  parts  in  sliding  contact  together. 
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7,606. — IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LIFT- VALVES  :  H. 
Lippold. — A  riDg,  whereon  a  conical  seating  is 
fashioned,  is  screwed  into  a  diaphragm,  and  the 
seating  fits  into  an  annular  recess  of  the  valve.  In 
'  another  form  the  relative  positions  of  the  recess 
and  the  seating  are  reversed.  A  ring  and  a  screwed 
sleeve  normally  retain  between  them  the  nut 
inside  which  the  spindle  screws,  and  the  joints  are 
1  covered  with  a  cap  that  is  screwed  on  to  the  casing. 
The  renewal  of  the  seal  or  valve  can  be  effected  by 
turning  the  nut  and  the  sleeve  until  the  lower  end 
of  the  latter  becomes  seated  upon  the  diaphragm, 
then  the  cap  and  other  portions  are  unscrewed,  so 
that  one  obtains  access  into  the  interior  of  the  valve 
1  whilst  the  current  of  water  is  arrested. 

7,625  —A  Method  of  Hardening  Resins  : 
Elektrizitals  A.  G.  vortn.  Scliuckert  &  Co. — For  the 
hardening  of  colophony  and  other  soft  resins  used 
in  making  lacquers,  the  inventors  cause  air  or  oxy¬ 
gen,  under  pressure,  to  be  forced  through  molten 
resin  mixed,  it  may  be,  with  linseed  or  Chinese 
wood  oil,  and  with  lead,  manganese,  or  other  salts 
of  resin  acids  or  oleic  acid,  litharge,  metallic 
oxides,  or  salts,  or  some  such  oxidising  or  drying 
agents. 

7,636.— Improvements  in  Grates  :  F.  Ashby  and 
W.  P.  Bonwick  (Flaming  Firebiick  Co  ). — To  pro¬ 
mote  the  burning  of  coke,  anthracite,  and  other 
fuel,  interlocking  sections  or  slips  of  firebrick  are 
used  to  line  the  sides  and  back  of  the  grate,  their 
adjoining  faces  are  fashioned  with  compound  re¬ 
cesses  so  as  to  form  ducts  when  the  sections  are 
laid  and  joined  together  with  holes  and  dowels. 
Confer  also  No.  7,682  of  1897. 

7,659.— Moulding  Articles  of  Concrete, 
Cement,  &c.  :  A.  Muskcr. — Water  is  pumped  out  of 
a  reservoir  into  a  cylinder,  the  water  being  released 
when  the  pressure  becomes  abnormal  by  means  of 
a  relief-valve  and  a  subsidiary  relief-valve  on  the 
pump  or  on  the  pipes.  The  ram  of  the  press  works 
through  the  table  that  carries  the  moulds  or  slab 
frames  and  forces  the  material  in  the  mould  against 
a  head,  when  it  is  lifted  by  water  pumped  into  the 
cylinder.  The  arms  of  counterbalanced  levers  carry 
tamping  or  ramming  mechanism  that  can  be  lifted 
or  depressed  with  handles.  When  the  tamper  is 
depressed  the  stamps  are  thrown  into  gear  by  a 
spring  that  works  a  clutch  ;  when  it  is  lifted  the 
stamps  are  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  clutch,  which 
is  worked  by  a  lever  that  is  set  in  engagement  with 
a  pin  upon  the  rammer. 

7.692.  —  Adjustments  of  Callipers  and 
Similar  Gauges  :  G.  H.  Butrick.—A  square-set 
end  piece  is  provided  for  each  bar  of  a  pair  of  true 
bars  which  slide  upon  one  another  through  yokes 
clamped  on  to  them,  whilst  their  sliding  can  be 
prevented  by  the  clamping  of  one  of  the  yokes  to 
both  the  bars.  A  fine  adjustment  can  be  procured 
by  means  of  a  screw  between  the  yokes,  and  the 
bar3  are  graduated.  In  the  case  of  profile  and 
contour  gauges,  a  square  for  a  shoulder  is  formed 
with  the  reversal,  sideways,  of  one  of  the  bars  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  drawing-compasses  the  end  pieces  are 
fitted  with  points,  whereby  a  beam  compass  is 
supplied. 

7.705— A  Lifting-jack  :  F.  B.  Allison.— A 
screwed  and  detachable  bush  is  placed  so  that  it 
shall  not  turn  in  the  standard,  the  socketed  head 
of  the  working  screw  takes  the  stem  of  the  lifting- 
head,  and  balls  are  inserted  between  the  latter  and 
the  top  of  the  screw.  A  ball  and  some  adjustable 
packing  are  placed  between  a  hardened  plate  and 
the  bottom  of  the  stem,  which  may  further  be  fitted 
with  a  convex  plate  bearing  against  another  plate 
at  the  base  of  the  socket.  In  a  variant  adaptation, 
the  stem  is  fashioned  on  the  screw  and  the  socket 
in  the  head. 

|i  7,706. — A  Gulley  Trap  :  E.  R.  Palmer.— The 
inventor  causes  the  waste-pipes  to  discharge  into  a 
trough  that  is  placed  in  communication  with  the 
trap  immediately  beneath  it.  Splashing  is  pre¬ 
vented  with  two  overlapping  gratings  which  are 
arranged  in  the  trough. 

7,723.  —  Appliances  for  Gas-burners:  F. 
Abraham. — For  heating  the  air-supply,  the  inventor 
contrives  that  it  shall  partly  flow  down  between 
concentrical  chimneys  or  between  the  chimney  and 
the  globe,  and  partly  be  admitted  through  apertures 
under  the  control  of  a  hit-and-miss  valve ;  the 
heated  air  is  thence  conveyed  in  part  through  aper¬ 
tures  into  the  mixing-tube  of  the  burner  and  in  part 
through  other  openings  in  the  conical  valve,  also 
regulated  by  a  hit-and-miss  valve,  into  a  space 
between  the  chimney  and  the  head  of  theburnei. 
A  disc  hit-and-miss  valve  may  supplant  the  conical 
valve. 

7,734.— Construction  of  Foundations,  &c., 
of  Cement  :  W.  0.  Roy. — For  making  foundations, 
boundary-stones,  landmarks,  and  so  on,  and  also 
bases  for  fencing,  an  hour-glass  shaped  hole  is  made 
in  the  ground  by  rotating  a  crow-bar,  and  the  space 
thus  made  is  filled  with  cement. 

7,762.— A  Fence  for  Saw-Benches  :  AT.  Tailby. 
— A  set  of  rollers  are  mounted  on  the  bench  so  that 
they  may  be  adjusted  at  different  heights  with  a 
carrying-bar  which  moves  in  slots  cut  in  the  frame 
to  which  it  is  clamped  with  a  nut,  the  carrying-bar 
is  extended  to  carry  a  roller  which  will  prevent  the 
board  from  being  bent  outwards  as  it  is  passed  be- 
:ween  the  saw  and  the  fence,  the  spindles  that 
:arry  the  rollers  carry  a  lower  series  of  rollers 
besides. 


7,784.— Fastenings,  &c.,  for  Windows,  Case¬ 
ments,  and  Fanlights  :  J.  B.  I.e  Maitre. — A 
sliding  sash  may  be  retained  at  any  desired  height 
without  balance-weights  or  cords  by  means  of 
worm  gearing,  whereof  the  worm  (worked  with  an 
endless  cord  or  a  handle)  is  set  to  gear  with  a 
worm-wheel  upon  a  spindle  that  carries  a  worm- 
screw  and  is  in  gear  with  a  rack  in  a  recess  in  one 
of  the  sash-stiles.  A  round-nosed  sliding  bolt  that 
sustains  the  other  side  of  the  sash  can  be  locked 
with  a  key  or  handle,  and  a  spring  presses  it  to 
engage  with  a  rack.  The  sash  carries  friction 
rollers  which  bear  against  metallic  guiding-plates  on 
the  frame.  The  contrivance  is  applicable  for  the 
outwardly  projected  racks  or  stays  of  casements 
and  fanlights. 

7,789.— Appliances  for  Use  with  Scaffold¬ 
ing  :  T.  Stubbs. — Planks  are  carried  upon  a  bracket 
consisting  of  a  horizontal  arm  to  which  is  pivoted 
a  supporting  arm,  and  the  two  arms  are  fastened  to 
the  pole  with  chains,  screwed  hooks,  nuts,  and 
quadrantal  clips.  An  eye  for  a  safety  cord  or  bar 
is  fashioned  at  the  upper  end  of  an  upright  which 
is  bolted  on  to  the  horizonal  arm.  The  pole  can  be 
placed  out  of  the  way  against  the  wall. 

7, S14-5  — Process  of  Moulding  Tiles  :  R  Loss 
— A  pug-mill  feeds  the  sheet  of  clay  to  the  mould¬ 
ing  rollers,  which  are  grooved  to  take  the  clay, 
have  cross-ribs  that  cut  it  into  lengths,  and  are 
recessed  for  fashioning  hanging-nibs  or  hooks,  or 
curved  for  producing  pantiles.  Material  for  the 
nibs  and  hooks  is  provided  by  making  the  middle 
of  the  clay  sheet  thicker  than  its  sides.  (7,815) 
The  pug-mill  propels  a  strip  of  clay,  of  which  the 
middle  is  thickened,  on  to  a  set  of  moulding  trays 
or  boxes  mounted  upon  an  endless  band.  The 
roller,  having  side  and  cross-ribs  and  recesses, 
moulds  the  clay  into  roofing  tiles,  &c.  The  band 
has  studs  between  which  the  moulds  are  put,  and 
the  sharp  ends  of  the  latter  impinge  against  the 
cutting-ribs  on  the  roller.  The  moulds  are  held  up 
by  a  roller  under  the  band  beneath  the  roller  first 
mentioned. 

7.829  —Construction  of  Scaffolding  :  F.  M. 
David. — A  band  or  a  double  socket  joins  two 
standards  or  poles  cross-wise.  In  the  angles 
between  the  poles  are  laid  planks  or  ledgers.  For 
lowering  the  scaffolding,  one  draws  the  bases  of  the 
poles  together,  and  the  bases  are  forced  apart  for 
locking  the  poles  in  the  socket-pieces.  A  trestle 
consists  of  a  plank  having  loose  clips  that  will  grip 
the  plank  and  press  against  the  socket  pieces  to 
which  they  can  be  secured. 

7,851.— an  Automatical  Fire-Alarm  :  A.  J. 
Linden. — A  clip  retains  a  match  in  contact  with  a 
combustible  string.  The  ignition  of  the  match  by 
heat  from  the  stove-pipe  or  other  object  to  which  it 
is  attached  consumes  the  string,  and  so  liberates 
the  escapement  of  a  bell-hammer  that  is  driven  by 
clockwork,  the  alarm  being  sounded  by  the  hammer 
upon  a  bell. 

7»9°I.  7,904,  and  7,908.— FASTENERS  AND  OTHER 
Appliances  for  Windows  :  E.  J.  Knight.— For  a 
sliding  sash  is  devised  a  spring  balance  consisting  of 
a  broad  spiral  spring  loosely  working  within  a 
toothed  barrel  and  having  its  ends  hooked  back¬ 
wards  into  engagement  with  cams  that  project  from 
the  barrel  and  a  fixed  axle.  The  barrel  gears  with 
a  rack  upon  the  sash,  the  lowering  of  which  winds 
up  the  spring.  As  tie  spring  is  unwound  the  barrel 
freely  slides  over  lhe  outer  end  of  the  spring  in  one 
direction,  but  a  reversil  of  the  motion  of  the  barrel 
causes  one  of  the  cams  to  engage  with  one  hooked 
end  of  the  spring.  (7,904)  Allowance  for  warping 
and  shrinkage  of  the  woodwork  is  effected  by 
pivoting  the  box  which  holds  the  spring-balance  on 
to  a  bolt  passed  through  the  lug  of  a  face-plate  on 
the  frame,  a  spring  which  presses  the  toothed  wheel 
to  engage  with  a  rack  on  the  sash  is  carried  on  a 
bolt.  Beneath  is  a  shaft  having  a  cranked  arm  or 
pawl  for  engagement  with  the  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
whereby  the  sash  can  be  locked  in  any  position 
desired,  the  shaft  being  worked  with  a  push-rod 
that  is  screwed  into  a  block  which  is  pivoted  on  to 
a  crank  on  the  shaft.  Due  provision  is  made  for 
the  swinging  motion  of  the  box  and  for  preventing 
the  rotation  of  the  crank  of  the  shaft.  (7,908)  A 
wooden  rack  cut  across  the  grain,  with  its  fibres 
reaching  from  the  back  of  the  rack  to  the  front  of 
the  teeth,  is  strengthened  with  two  wooden  strips 
glued  or  cemented  lengthwise  in  grooves  cut  in  the 
back  of  the  rack,  which  otherwise  may  be  made  of 
raw  hide,  ebonite,  &c.  The  solid  end  of  the  rack 
constitutes  a  stop  to  prevent  it  from  running  out  of 
gear  with  the  pinion  of  the  spring-balance  apparatus. 


Trade  Union  Congress. — The  next  Trade  Union 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall, 
London— the  first  time  for  twenty-one  years  that 
the  labour  parliament  has  migrated  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  the  last  occasion  having  been  in  1881.  The 
chairman  will  be  Mr.  W.  Steadman,  L.C.C.,  and  the 
Congress  will  assemble  on  Monday,  September  1. 
A  large  number  of  resolutions  are  down  for  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  delegates— among  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Attention  is 
also  directed  to  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Farriers’ 
Association  asking  for  the  inclusion  of  their  trade 
under  the  Act,  in  view  of  “  the  scarcity  of  room  in 
our  workshops  and  the  often  insanitary  condition  of 
the  same.  ’  Various  resolutions  deal  with  the  wages 
of  Government  labourers. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

July  23.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

(at  Barrow-in-Furness). 

Broughton-in-Furness,  &c.,  Lancs.— Part  of  the 
Duddon  Hall  Estate,  comprising  farms,  lands, 

&c.,  about  1,206  a.,  f.,  (in  numerous  lots)  _ ^17,522 

July  31.— By  G.  E.  Sworder  &  Sons  (at 
Bishops  Stortford). 

Harlow,  Essex. — Campion's  Estate,  41  a.,  1  r 

i8P.,f. . 2>5CO 

Enclosures  of  grass  land  and  ozier  ground,  n  a.  ’ 

ir.  36  p.,f. .  5IO 

various  enclosures,  26  a.  1  r.  3  p.,  f.  .  1,330 

Four  freehold  cottages . 

A  freehold  building  estate,  29  a.  3  r.  18  p _ .  .."  1  20O 

Back-st.,  a  freehold  malting  and  oa.  2r.  20  p., 

y.r.  70 1.  .  6oo 

Matching,  Essex. — Househam  Tye  Farm,  23  a. 

3  f-  5  P->  f-  and  c .  goo 

Various  enclosures  of  land,  93  a.  o  r.  22  p.,  f. 

and  c . I)735 

Four  cottages,  blacksmith's  shop,  &c.,  f.  .  4io 

Matching  Green,  Essex.— Enclosure  of  land,  6  a. 
op.,  f... 


White  Roothing,  Essex. — Waterloo  Farm,  26  a. 

o  r.  2  p. .  f.  and  c . 

Raven's  Farm  enclosures,  13  a.  2  r.  13  p.,  f . 

Potteen's  Farm,  66  a.  1  r.  25  p.,  f. . 

Takeley,  Essex. — Parker's  Farm,  42  a.  2  r.  27  p., 


f. 


By  Dew  &  Son  (at  Llangefni). 
Llandyfrydog,  Anglesea.— Melin  Esgob  Farm, 

83  a.  1  r.  28  p.,  f.  . 

Llanbabo,  Anglesea. — Glan-y-Gors  Farm,  169  a. 
3r.  13  p.,  f. . 

By  Bidwell  &  Sons  (at  Ely). 
Southery,  &c.,  Norfolk.— High  Land,  Causeway 
End  and  Ragmoor  Farms,  20  a.  1  r.  20  p.,  f. 

Horse  Fen  Farm,  120  a.  o  r.  19  p.,  f. . 

Hilgay  Farm,  95  a.  2  r.  31  p.,  f.  . 

Methwold,  Norfolk. — Freehold  fen  land,  76  a.  .. 
Aldretb,  Cambs.— Enclosures  of  land,  26  a.  o  r. 

35  P-.  f- . 

Bradfields  Farm,  3  a.  1  r.  31  p.,  c . 

Haddenbam  Fen,  Cambs.- -Bradlields  Farm,  70  a. 

1  r.  33  p.,  f.  and  c . 

Various  enclosures,  92  a.  or.  33 p.,  f.  and  c . 

Sutton  Fen,  Cambs. — Enclosures  of  land,  7  acres, 

f.  . . . . 

Haddenham,  Cambs. — Staple  Leys  Farm,  71  a. 

1  r.  34  p.,  f. .  . . 

Padnal,  Cambs. — Copyhold  fen  land,  17  a.  3  r.  7  p. 
Manea,  Cambs. — Enclosures  of  land,  xi  a.  1  r. 

10  p.,  f . 

Undley,  Suffolk. — Two  freehold  holdings,  80  a. 

1  r-  o  p . 

Peter  House  Farm,  239  a.  3  r.  13  p.,  f.  . 

Mildenhall,  Suffolk.— Freehold  fen  land,  32  a.  2  r. 

17  P . 

Lakenheath, 

3  r-  *4  P- 


Suffolk. — Freehold  fen  land,  77  a 


f. 


17  Pm 


Dymchurcb,  Kent. 
54  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  f. 


Dymchurch  pasture  land,^ 
By  Money  &  Johnston. 


6,550 

3,250 


August  1. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son 
(at  Chelmsford). 

Chelmsford,  Essex. — New  London-rd.,  two  free¬ 
hold  building  plots  . 

Sandon,  Essex. — Deal  Trees  Farm,  69a.  or.  26  p., 


Little  Waltham,  Essex.— A  land  tax  of  17/.  4s _ 

By  H.  F.  Russell  &  Son  (at  Leominster). 
Middleton-on-the-Hill,  Hereford. — The  Pole 

Farm,  13  a.  1  r.  33  p.,  f. . 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  &  Chin  nock 
(at  Swansea). 

Swansea,  Glamorgan.— Oxford-st.,  &c.,  f.g.r. 's 
1,212/.  9s.  2d.,  reversions  varying  from  30  to 

91  yrs.  (in  one  lot) . 

August  2. — By  Franklin  &  Jones  (at 
Oxford). 

Westcott  Barton,  &c.,  Oxon. — Horsehay  Farm, 


By  F.  W.  Beck  (at  Norwich). 

East  Dereham,  Norfolk. — Calley  Moor  Farm, 

27  a.  2  r.  17  P-,  f.  . 

Four  enclosures,  24  a.  o  r.  15  p.,  f.  . 

The  Allotment,  7  a.  2  r.  o  p.,  f. . . . 

August  4.— By  J.  H.  Harman  (at  Clacton-on- 
Sea). 

Weeley,  Essex.— Highbirch  Farm,  47  a.  or.  31  p  , 

f.,V.r.  30/.  . . 

Kempton’s  (building  land),  18  a.  o  r.  29  p.,  f., 


August  5.—  By  Fox  &  Vergette  (at  Market 
Harborough). 

Foxton,  Leicester. — A  freehold  pasture  farm,  125  a. 

ir-i6p . 

August  6. — By  Richard  Austin  &  Son. 

Sutton  Scotney,  Hants. — Freehold  house,  water 

corn  mill,  and  21  a.  3  r.  21  p . 

August  7.— By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  St  Co. 

Lambeth. — York-rd.,  &c.,  Engineering  Works, 
warehouses,  and  timber  yard  ;  also  the  Somer¬ 
set  Temperance  Hotel,  area  16,200  ft.,  u.t.  23^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  109/.,  y.r.  1,005/.  12s . 

By  A.  &  A.  Field. 

King’s  Cross. — 12,  Albion-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
w.r.  52/.  ...... . . . 

Norwood. — 3,  Pilgrim  Hill,  f.,  y.r.  32/. . 

Notting  Hill.— 41,  Crescent-st.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s.  .. 

By  King  &  Chasemore. 

Horsham,  Sussex.— The  Carfax,  the  Crown  Hotel, 


srwood. — 107,  Belvedere-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r, 
14/.,  y.r.  50/.  . . . 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

•Btrathcona  and  South  African  Memorial  . 

iThe  Committee . . 

. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  &c..  Supplied  by  ,  Te^er8  to, 

J  be  delivered 

Alterations  to  Shop,  Albion-street . 

Additions  to  Schools.  Oshorne-street 

Halifax  Corporation . 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . . .  Aug.  19 

Broderick  4  Co.,  Architects,  Lowgate,  Hull  . !!!!!!!'  uo. 

T.  W.  Bottomley,  Architect,  16,  Prince-street,  Haworth,  Yorks  do. 

C.  S.  Nelson,  Architect,  15,  Pant-row,  Leeds .  qo 

T.  Swathe-ridge,  Council  offices,  Bishop  Stortford  ...  ! .  oo! 

T.  R.  Bates,  Architect,  26,  Westgate-chambeis,  Newport  ...! .  uu. 

G.  D.  Byfleld,  16,  High-street,  Barnet  .  do 

W.  Gibson,  Surveyor,  31,  Queen-street,  Amble .  . QOt 

Jeffery  4  Lacey,  Architects,  North-street,  Ashford.!!!!!*...!!!!!!.!!'*’  do! 

T.  awatheridge,  North-street,  Bishop  Stortford  . ....*.!.!!!!’.  do! 

G.  Ball,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bexhiil  . .  Aug.  ‘'0 

A.  Strouach,  jun.,  20,  Belmont-street,  Aberdeen  .........  .!!!!!!!!.'!!!!  do.” 

J.  Salmon  4  son,  Architects,  63,  Bothweil-street,  Glasgow  .!.!..!!!  do! 

H.  F.  Frederiebs,  Borough  Engineer,  Burn-rd.,  West  Hartlepool  00! 

O.  M.  Prouse,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe .  do. 

U.  W.  Taylor,  Civil  Engineer,  Newcastleou-Tyne  . !.....  !.”  do. 

City  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester .  ”  *  Qo‘ 

A.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Architect,  23,  strutt-street,  Manchester!!.’.'!!.'.’!  do 

A.  Woolley,  surveyor,  2,  Temple-row,  Wrexham . 

House,  .Nelson-street,  Lees,  Yorks  . 

shop,  shed,  <sc  ,  Antwerp  Mills,  Armley,  Leeds 

Graoite,  4c.  (900  tons) . 

Presbytery,  Mountain  Ash,  Wales  .  . .* 

Granite  Koad  Metal . 

Street  Works,  Woodbine-street  . . 

l  ar  Paving  at  Schools,  Victoria-road . 

Uravel,  Ac . 

iiall,  4c. ,  Egerton  I’aik-road . !!!!  .. 

Alterations  to  Farm  buildings,  Kintray,  .N.b.  " 

Asylum  Extension,  Lenzie  . 

Drainage  Works . 

W  ater-  works,  C  hall  acorn  be... 

Bishop  Stortford  C.D.C.  . . 

Rev.  H.  Irvine  . 

South  Mims  R.D.C . 

Amble  U.D.C . . . 

Ashford  (Kent)  School  Board  . 

Bishop  Stortford  U.D.C . 

Bexhiil  (Sussex)  U.D.C . 

Glasgow  Lunacy  District  Board  .. 
West  Hartlepool  Corporation . 

Pumping  Statiou  . 

Retaining  Wall,  Whitworth  street . '*'  * 

Painting  wails  at  W„rkhouae,  Crumpsall 

Road  Works,  Wrexham -road,  Peutre,  Broughton . 

Selkirk  Town  Council . 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

Manchester  Guardians  . 

Wrexham  Town  Council . 

Tynemouth  R.D.C . 

Mexborough  school  Board  . 

Denbighshire  County  Council . 

East  Riding  County  Council . 

Lancs  Couuty  Council . 

School . 

Additions  to  Police  Station,  Mineru  . 

Police  Statiou,  Market  Weigh  ton,  Yorks..’.....*'-*’....... 

Police  Station,  Ac.,  Thornton  . 

Concrete  Works,  4c.,  at  Electricity  Works . 

Road  Materials  (1,900  tons)  . 

•Purchase  and  Removal  of  Coronation  Stands....*.*!...!!! 

culverts,  Avonbank  Electricity  Works . 

•Additions  to  Refreshment  liar  aud  Beer  Cellars  . . 

Sewers,  4c.,  Cromwell  Wood . 

schools,  Euclid-street  . ..! 

H.  L.  Tacon,  Architect,  11,  Westgate,  Rotherham  ..........!!.'!!!!!!! 

R.  L.  Williams,  county  Surveyor,  Denbigh . 

A.  Beaumont,  Civil  Engineer,  County  Hull,  Beverley..’!!!!!!!!!.'..’! , 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Aug!  21 

do. 

do. 

Aug.  22 

Dartford  U.D.C.  ...  . 

Lichlleld  (Staffs)  R.D.C . .*!! 

London  County  Council . 

Bristol  Corporation . . 

Central  Finsbury  Radical  Club  ... 
Southowram  Town  Council  .. 
Swindon  School  Board  . 

J.  C.  Hayward,  Sessions  House,  Dartford . 

R.  J.  Knapman,  Surveyor,  Lichfield  . 

Valuer,  Loudon  County  Council,  SpriDggardens,  S.W . 

H.  F.  Proctor,  Civil  Engineer,  Temple  Bank,  Bristol . . 

Tho  Secretary,  326,  City-road,  J4.C . !!..!!!!!!!! 

F.  Massie,  Civil  Kugtueer,  Tetley  House,  Waketleld  ,......’.*..*"!!!! 

unices,  4c . !.. 

Schools  . . 

sewerage  Works.  4c.,  Crescent-road . .!.*!..!!!!!!!!!. 

Reservoir,  near  Earl  s  Barton,  Northants  . . 

Additions  to  Workhouse  ... . 

Pump  W  orks,  Balkerue  Hill  . !!!!!!!!. 

!  cottage  Hospital,  Rhuinuey,  Mon . 

•New  Roads,  M  us  well  llill  . . 

Cast  Irou  Pipe  Trench,  High  Bridge  . 

Additions  to  schools,  Victoria-road  . 

Road,  Larne,  Ireland  .  . !..  !!!!!!.!! 

concrete  Works  at  Alderman  Dobson's  School  . . 

Giamte,  4c . 

Reservoir,  4c . 

•Additional  Fire  Hydrants,  4c.,  Hospital,  nr.  Hartford 

Noises’  florae  at  Intirmary,  Gloucester . . 

Offices,  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle-on- lyue  . 

•  Tur  paving  Grounds,  aic.,  shlrley  Board  School . 

•New  schools  aud  Alterations,  Parkeston . . 

•Two  Underground  Conveniences  . 

•construction  of  Tramway  Route . 

Woodford  U.D.C . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Linlithgow  School  Board  . 

Doklnffeld  Corporation  . 

Rushden  Water  Board  . 

New  Ross  (Ireland)  Guardians  ... 

Colchester  Town  Council  . 

Committee  . 

'The  company . 

Koaresborough  Corporation . 

Swindon  Corporation . 

Grimsby  School  Board . 

Dunstable  Town  Council  . 

Uoniton  Towu  Council  . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Boaid  . 

Committee  . 

Cousett  Iron  Co.,  Ltd . . 

Southampton  School  Board  . . 

Ramsey  school  Board . 

Lambeth  Borough  Council  . 

West  Ham  Council  . 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Woodford  Greeu,  Essex  . . 

R.  P.  Wilson,  Engineer,  66,  Victoria-street,  S.W . .!...!.!!!!!!.. 

W.  T.  Scott,  Architect,  Linlithgow  . 

S.  Hague,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Dukintleld  . . !! 

It.  E.  Middleton,  Civil  Engineer,  17,  Vicioria-stieet,  S.W.  ....!!!.. 
P.  A.  Pope,  Board  Room,  New  Ross  . 

c.  E.  Bland,  Town  Hall,  Colchester  . 

I. lewellln  4  Co.,  Architects,  Aberdare  . 

Yigers  4  Co.,  4,  Frederick  s-piace,  Old  Jewry,  E.C . 

E  w.  Dixon,  Civil  Engineer,  14,  Albert-street,  Harrogate 

Bishop  4  Pritchett,  Aichitects,  Regent  Circus,  Swindon . . 

W.  J.  Fennell,  Architect,  2,  Wellington-plane,  Belfast  . . 

H.  c.  Scaping,  Archttect,  court  Chamoers,  Gmnsby  . ! . !!  !!! 

G.  Simcox,  borough  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Dunstable . 

Beesley  4  Co.,  Engineers,  11,  Victona-streot,  S.W . !! . !. 

Office  of  the  noatu,  Embankment,  E.C . !.!!... 

W  aller  4  Son,  Architects,  17,  College  Green,  Gloucester  ...!!!.!!!! 
C.  E.  Oliver,  Architect,  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle  . 

J.  11.  Blizard.  Architect,  Lansdowne  House,  Southampton . 

start  4  Rowell,  Architects,  Colchester . 

Borough  Engineer,  Lambeth  Town  Hall,  Keuntngton  Green,  S.E. 
Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E.  .  . 

do. 

d^. 

do. 

Aug.  23 

do. 

do. 

Aug.  25 

Qu. 

do. 

do. 

Aug.  26 

Aug.  27 

Aug.  zs 

Aug.  30 

Sep.  J. 

Sep.  3 

•Additions,  4c.,  to  Schools,  Bush  Ui,l  Park  . 

w  ater  Supply,  Xhoruthwaite . 

Mortuary,  4c.,  uear  Folkestone  . 

Alterations  to  premises,  The  Crescent,  Carlisle . 

Two  Houses,  Jackson  s-aveiiue,  Gledhow  . 

Mooring,  4c.,  at  Town  Hall . 

Warehouse,  Leeds . . . 

Walsall  School  Board  . . 

Enfield  School  Board  . . 

Wigtou  U.D.C . . 

Cheiiton  U.D.C . 

Miss  Bonstead  . 

Retford  Corporation  . . 

Messrs.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

11.  E.  Lavender,  Architect,  Bridge-street,  Walsall  . 

F.  K.  T.  Lawrence,  Architect,  2z,  Buckinghamstreet,  W.C.!!!.!!!!. 
J.  Graham,  Eoglneer,  Bank  street,  Carlisle  . 

Surveyor,  Public  offices,  Cheriton  . . 

Johnstone  Bros.,  Architects,  39,  Lowtber-street,  Cailisie . 

Mr.  Whitworth,  Jackson's-avenue,  Gledhow . . . !....!!.. 

J.  D.  Kennedy,  Borough  Surveyor,  Retford 

Jones,  Perkiu  4  Co.,  7,  Cookrioge-^treet,  Leeds  . 

Sep.  9 

No  date 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Assistant  Sanitary  Inspector . 

Willesden  U.D.C . 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  27 

UUI1‘' 

SI.  to  4 1.  4s.  per  week  . 

‘  " 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competition,  p.  iv. 

Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  vUl.  x.  <fc  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  xviii.  4  xix. 

By  Rumball  &  Dickeson. 

Stroud  Green.— 82,  Upper  Tollington  Pk.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  ri e.r.  60/. .  £650 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r,  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent  ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental  ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  16. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Fourth  summer  visit,  to 
Foot’s  Cray  Place  and  to  the  church. 

August  ii  to  August  16. 

Institution  0/  Junior  Engineers. — Summer  meeting  : 
Visiting  works,  &c.,  at  Blackpool,  Fleetwood,  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  Liverpool,  and  Preston. 

Wednesday,  August  20. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks  ....  1 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  : 

Facing  Stocks  .....  2  : 

Shippers  .  2 

Flettons .  1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . .  1  : 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  i 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..  4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  41 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13 

Headers  .  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 
and  Flats .  17 


d. 


5  per  1 


o  alongside,  i 


t  railway  depSt. 


tilway  depot. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (continued):— 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  per  1  000  at  1 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  ig  o  o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . .  12  o  o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,” 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o  o  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o 

Seconds  Quality 
WbiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed -  200  „ 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7 

Thames  Ballast  . . .  6  w 

«esi  Portland  Cement  .  3,  „  p„'loa  deliv’e'ted. 

best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime . .  25  o  „ 


less  than  best. 

3  per  yard,  delivered.  , 


Aug.  i  6,  1902.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

lOTE. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

£  s.  d. 

7  Stone  Lime . « . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

irbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


aster  in  blocks  ....  1  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 

leigh  Down  Bath  ..18  "  ” 

r  in  blocks  ....  x  6  ,, 

isbill  „  ....  1  10  „  ” 

wn  Portland  in  blocks  2  2  ,,  „ 

ley  Dale  in  blocks..  24,, 

.  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,,  „ 

eburn  Red  Freestone  2  3  „  „ 

Mansfield  .,  24  ,,  ,, 

d  York  in  blocks  . .  2  10  „  „ 

„  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

at  rly.  depflt. 

,,  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto. .  30,,  ,, 

11  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  x  3  ,,  ,, 

,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto  o  pj  ,,  ,, 

ton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depdt. 

1  11  I,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depSt. 

11  ii  3  in-  do.  1  aj  „  „ 


SLATES. 

in.  £  s.  d. 

10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2  o  oper  1000  of  xaooatry.dep 
best  seconds  „  11  10  o  ,,  ,, 

8  best  ,,  6  17  6  ,,  „ 

10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  rx  7  6  ,,  ,, 

B  best  bluePortmadoc  650  ,,  ,, 

10  best  Eureka  un- 

g  fading  green - 13  10  o  „  „ 

10  permanent  green  10  10  o  ,,  ,, 


s.  d. 

plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ...  3  7  per  doz.  ,, 

Broseley  tiles  .  48  6  per  1,000  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  4  o  per  doz.  „ 

Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

irindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „ 

».  ornamental  Do.  .....  60  o  ,,  „ 

®RtUe?, .  4  o  per  dox  „ 

/alley  tiles  _ _  3 

Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  50  g  per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  1  per  doa.  ,, 

/alley  tiles..  ^  38  >t 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

s :  best  3  in.  by  xx  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

)y  9  in.  and  xx  in . . .  x4  I0  o  16  o  o 

s:  best  3  by  9 .  13  10  o  15  o  o 

:ns:  best  2j  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

md  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  xo  xo  o  11  10  o 

ins  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  ...  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8 

s  :  seconds  . . .  1  0  0  iess  thanbest 

ins:  seconds  . .  o  10  o  ,,  ,,  , 

Q.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ...  8  10  o  9  10 
n.  by  4i  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  ..800  90 

ign  Sawn  Boards — 

1.  by  xj  in.  by  xi  in.  o  10  o  more  than 

battens, 


imber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
ir  Memel  (average  specifica- 

.  4  i°  o  500 

:onds  .  4  s  0  4I0  0 

all  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  3  12  6  a  is  o 

edish  balks .  2  xS  o  300 

,-pine  timber  (30  ft.) . .  300  3  10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

e  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 
in.  by  xx  in.  . . 22  o  o  23  o  o 

fattens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

:ond  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

11  ».i  3  in. by  gin.  16  10  o  18  10  o 

fattens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

lrd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  xx  in. 

Qd  9  in .  14  o  o  15  10  o 

fattens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  xx  10  o  12  10  o 

sburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

FniD . 20  o  o  '21  o  o 

.  3  m.  by  9  in. . .  17  o  o  18  o  o 

*ens .  13  o  o  14  o  o 

ond  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg —  ^  ^  s.  d 

Battens .  ix  o  o  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  13  o  o  14  o  a 

11  ii  n '  3  in.  by  g  in.  12  o  o  13  o  o 

11  ,1  1,  battens .  9  xo  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  x6  o  o  18  o  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . _  010  1  o  o  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. .  32  o  o  33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  2  o  o  more. 

Oddments  .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  6  o  3 

Small  ,,  ,,  023  02 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  o  7i  0  0 

3  in.  do.  do.  _  007  . 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  0  0  g  0  OJ 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  !  g  0  2 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . . .  0  0  10  0  x 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  o  o  20  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .  030  036 

Prepared  Flooring—  per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

_  .  shot . . . .  o  13  o  o  16  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0  13  6  o  17  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0  15  o  1  c 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  on  o  oi! 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o  11  6  o  13  6 

xj  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  950 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 


)o.  3  in.  by  9  in . 13  j0 

tens .  11  o 

rd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

>0.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  o 

tens .  io  0 

:  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

>t  white  deals,  3  in.  by  n  in.  14  o 

11  m  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  o 


Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  LondoD. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

Common  Bars . . . .  7  15  o  850 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  ...  xo  xo  o  -  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars . .  900  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9x0  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  xo  o  o 

,,  to  24  g . .1100  ... 

■1  >•  to.  26  g .  12  10  o  -  -  ■ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12x5  o  -  -  - 

,1  n  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

•  •  •>  26  K .  14  5  o  -  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o 

„  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  .  .  - 

,l  ,,  26  g .  18  o  o  •  • 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  .  .  . 

•1  ,1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

•  •  26  g .  14  s  o  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  ... 

n  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o  ... 

„  .  „  26  g.  .. .  14  S  o  .  .  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o  9x5  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in 

£  s.  d. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  X3  17  6 

Pipe  in  coils  .  14  7  6 

Soil  Pipe .  16  17  6 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne .  ton  24  o  o 

Silesian  . . .  23  15  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet.. ._ . per  lb  o  o  10 

Thin  . . „  o  o  xx 

Copper  nails  . —  „  o  o  ix 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  . ...  „  ooxo 

Thin  .  ,,  o  o  10J 


1  London. 
£  s.  d 


Tin— English  Ingots.. .. .. 

Solder — Plumbers’  ... 

Tinmen's . . 

Blowpipe  . . . . ... 
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PRICES  CURRENT.  ( Continued ). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


15  oz.  thirds' . . 

,,  fourths  . 

21  oz.  thirds . . 

,,  fourths....  . . 

26  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths  . 

32  oz.  thirds . 

„  fourths  . 

Fluted  sheet,  xs  oz . . 


J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 


.  2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 
,  2d. 


3W. 

. 3f 

..._.  4jd. 

. 33d. 

.  5*d. 

. 43d. 

.  3d- 

. 4d. 

.  1 2d. 

.  2*d. 

.  2  3d. 


OILS,  &c. 


£  s. 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  jn  pipes  or  barrels  . .  per  gallon  o  2 

■I  11  1,  jn  drums  .  ,,  o  3 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,,  02 

n  ,1  in  drums  .  ,,  o  3 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . . . .._  f>  0  2 

in  drums . . . .  ,,  o  3 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . . . . . . „ .  >(  2o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per  cwt.  o  8 

Stockholm  Tar _ ... . _ _ per  barrel  1  13 


d. 

9 


10 


VARNISHES.  &c. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Suptifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil . . . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . . . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . - . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . 

Brunswick  Black . . 

Berlin  Black . 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . . . 


Per  gallon. 


o  10  6 
o  12  6. 
o  10  G 


0x40 
o  12  6 
o  16  o 
0160 
0x80 


o  10  6 

o  16  o 


09a 
086 
o  16  o 

0100 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  &  W.  R.  &  W.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IV e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written... 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business, 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us- 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BRISTOL. — For  new  bottling  stores  and  additions  to. 
the  Bristol  United  Breweries’  premises  at  St.  Paul’s 
Brewery,  Bristol.  Mr.  Thomas  Scammell,  architect  and 
surveyor,  1,  St.  Stephen -street,  Bristol:— 

John  Perkins. .. .  162,330  o  I  R.  Wilkins  & 


William  Church . .  2,t86  o  Sons . .£2,084  t> 

W.  Cowlin  &  Sons  2,173  o  |  Easterbrook  & 

Jones  &  Hill -  2,157  o  I  Sons .  2,045  0 

C.  A.  Hayes  ....  2,133  o  G.  Humphries  ..  1.994  13- 

I  F.  Chown* .  1,938  o 

[All  of  Bristol.] 


EALING.— For  road  and  sewer  on  Ealing  Park  Estate, 
South  Ealing.  Messrs.  Thos.  Dinwiddy  &  Sons,  sur¬ 
veyors  : — 

Neave*  . . 


HENDON.— For  road  and  sewers  on  Hale -grove 
Estate,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon.  Messrs.  Thos.  Dinwiddy  & 


Sons,  surveyors : — 

Dickson . £1,102 

Halsey  . .  ••  1,097 

Killingback .  1,030 


Ballard  . —  ......£957 

Adams  .  939 

Neave* .  934 

[ Sec  also  next  page. 
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HULL. — For  taking  down  part  of,  and  rebuilding, 
Empress  inn,  Alfred  Gelder-street,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull  :— 


F.  Southern . ,£2,328  I  Hockney  &  Liggins  £1,994 

M.  Harper  .  2,287  Hull  Joiners,  Ltd.*  1,916 

T.  Goates .  2,156  | 


[All  of  Hull.] 


MERTON.— For  erecting  Parish  Offices,  Merton.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Quartermain,  architect,  Merton.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Dearie,  Broad-street  House,  City : — 

Burnand  . .£1,984  I  Richardson  . £1,872 

Nightingale .  1,975  Bulled  . 1,793 

Parsons  &  Townsend  1,943  Lorden  .  1,766 

Holliday&Greenwood  1,888  |  Burges  .  1,550 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTINO  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  It  S< 
The  Donlting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  WUHami, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalt©. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials! 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flooi 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphal 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  f 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  S,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHS 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  [T#1^S252Sirl 

i.wmrtttT..  a  maw  f  8,  PRINCES  STREET, 
lUXaTCaiJIl  08  oUJJ \qt.GKORGE8T.WE8TMIN8T: 

“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLE! 
For  1902,  price  6d.  poit  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Po»t  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  an 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTEI 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.1 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertloai  Damp  Courses 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floor 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 


THE 


ELM.  Office  of  Work*,  The  School  Board  (or  London, d 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  applj 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILI 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C; 


KETTLESTONE. — For  work  at  Kettlestone  Rectory, 
Norfolk.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  architect,  31,  Castle 
Meadow,  Norwich  :  — 

Bardell  Bros.  . .  £627  o  o  ]  W.  J.  Lamer, 

J.  Needs  . .  563  8  4I  East  Dereham*£5i6  7  3 


LEWES. — For  the  erection  of  board-room  and  offices, 
West-street,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  Hy.  Card,  architect, 
10,  North-street,  Lewes  : — 

E.  Hammond . £3.799  I  Noakes  &  Son . £2,893 

W.  Wells  .  3,060 

Peerless  Dennis  & 

Co.,  Eastbourne*  .  2,968  | 


LON  DON. —  For  the  erection  of  a  bridge  (and  approacht  s) 
over  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Co.’s  lines,  Hackney 
Wick,  N.E;,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Viscount  Eversley. 
Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  &  Hudson,  architects,  80,  Leman- 
street,  E.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  C.  Stanger  &  Son  :— 

Perry  &  Co . £ri,866  I  Patrick  &  Son . £11,628 

Chafen  &  Newman  11,821  |  Wilkinson  Bros.*  ..  11,431 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  workshops,  Great 
Hermitage-street,  Wapping,  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Birt.  Mr. 
John  Parrish,  architect  and  surveyor,  347,  Richmond- 
villas,  Hoe-street,  Walthamstow  : — 

A.  Edwards,  Cambridge  Heath* . £1,700 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  boundary  wall,  Red 
Mead-lane,  Wapping,  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Birt.  Mr.  John 
Parrish,  architect  and  surveyor,  Richmond-villas,  Hoe- 
street,  Walthamstow : — 

A.  Edwards* . . . . . ».  £195 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  back  addition,  71, 
Green-street,  Bethnal  Green,  for  Mr.  F.  Soufield.  Mr. 
John  Parrish,  architect  and  surveyor,  Richmond-villas, 
Hoe-street,  Walthamstow  : — 

A.  Edwards*  . . . £235 


OSWESTRY. — For  additions  to  market  buildings, 
Bailey-street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  W.  Lacey 
C.E.,  Guildhall,  Oswestry.  Quantities  by  Borough  Engi 
neer  and  Surveyor 

H.  Price  . £1,300  o  I  J.  Higgins  . £1,249  i< 

W.  Felton  .  1,296  o  W.  H.  Thomas, 

I  Oswestry*  ....  1,099  < 


PLYMOUTH. — For  Hyde  Park-road  School,  for 
Plymouth  School  Board.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Snell,  architect, 
Plymouth  : — 


J.  Paynter . £18,699 

J.  Partridge  .  18,650 

A.  Andrews  . .  18600 

T.  May  .  18,275 

Wakeham  Bros .  18,107 

Peam  Bros .  17,908 

W.  E.  Blake  .  17,38: 


S.  Roberts . £17,321 

Allen  &  Tozer  ....  17,233 

J.  P.  Berry  .  17,218 

G.  B.  Turpin .  16, 997 

Richards..  — .  16,727 

A.  N.  Coles  .  15,920 

W.  J.  Jinkin’  ....  15,350 


[All  of  Plymouth.] 


VENTNOR  (I.W.). — For  the  erection  of  boundary 
fences  and  entrance  gates  at  the  Undercliff  Isolation 
Hospital.  Mr.  George  Boughton,  architect,  Ryde, 
I.W.  : — 

E.  A.  Vincent,  Ventnor*  . £167  14 

For  sinking  an  artesian  well,  225  ft.  deep,  and  pro¬ 
viding  pumping  gear  and  windwheel : — 

Duke  &  Ockenden,  Littlehampton* . £262  10 


Correction. — In  our  issue  for  August  2,  page  115,  we 
gave  a  list  of  tenders  for  alterations  and  additions  at 
1  Freemasons’  Tavern,"  Wood-green.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  at  the  Fishmongers’  Arms.  _  The  mistake  was 
not  ours  ;  we  printed  the  information  as  it  was  sent  to  us. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  workshops,  Brooksby- 
walk,  Homerton,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Bond.  Mr.  lohn 
Parrish,  architect  and  surveyor,  Richmond-villas,  Hoe- 
street,  Walthamstow  : — 

S.  Sharpin,  Buckhurst  Hill* . £648 


LONDON. — For  the  construction  of  cold  storage, 
Brooksby-walk,  Homerton,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Bond.  Mr. 
John  Parrish,  architect  and  surveyor,  Richmond-villas, 
Hoe-street,  Walthamstow  : — 

M.  S.  Sharpin* . £205 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  St.  Cyprian’s  Hall, 
Brockley-road,  S.E.,  for  musical  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes,  architect, 
199,  Lewisham  High-road,  S.E.  : — 


H.  Thomas..  £1 
T.  Sayers  .. 

W.  J.  Howie 
Hall  Bros... 

M.  Champion 


,266 


S.  R.  Best  - £674  15  o 

R.  Soper .  644  15  o 

W.  O.  Colling- 
wood,  Brock¬ 
ley-road*  _  607  10  o  1 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THH  BUILDER " (Published  Weekly)  li  supplied  DIRECT from 
the  Office  to  residents  1c  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  101.  per  annnm  (vs  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  Ncvr  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
tic.,  j6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THH 
BUILDER. ”  Cathorine-rtreet.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Pnblishing  Office,  igs.  per  annnm  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Mrmiag't  Put. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  H. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

COFFER  AND  ZINC  ROOFING: 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6  &  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  &  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-r 

VIE1LLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  :  Fitzroy  Works,  HUSTON  BO  AD,  LONDON,  N.  W. 
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Some  Notes  on  the  Classic  t)rders. 

R.  SPIERS’S  useful 
selection  of  dravv- 
ings  of  the 
orders*  is  taken 
from  Normand( 
Mauch,  and  other 
authorities,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  give 
a  selection  of  the 
most  important  ex- : 
amples  for  students 
-who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  copies 
of  the  larger  collections  which  form  the 
-standard  illustrative  works  on  the  subject. 
To  the  second  and  third  editions  of 
the  work  some  plates  were  added  beyond 
those  issued  in  the  first  edition.  The 
present  (fourth)  edition  includes  all  these, 
and  the  whole  of  the  plates  have  been  pro- 
•duced  again  from  the  original  engravings  and 
-drawings,  and  the  figures  rewritten  in  some 
-cases  where  they  were  not  quite  legible.  A 
new  plate  has  been  added  showing  the  Ionic 
order  of  the  portico  of  the  Triangular  Forum 
of  Pompeii,  which  is  of  value  as  giving  a 
type  of  treatment  differing  from  that  of  the 
most  accepted  Classic  types  ;  and  suggestive, 
•one  may  add,  of  the  possibility  of  further 
variations  on  an  old  theme.  Another  new 
■plate  added  is  that  of  the  richly  decorated 
Composite  order  of  the  Thermae  of  Dio¬ 
cletian.  The  description  of  the  plates  has 
been  revised  throughout,  and  is  now  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  introductory  Note  on  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  the  Classic  Orders. 

This  last  is  the  most  important  addition  to 
•the  new  issue.  As  Mr.  Spiers  observes  in 
the  preface,  the  discoveries  of  the  last  fifteen  | 
•or  twenty  years  have  thrown  much  addi¬ 
tional  light  on  the  history  of  the  orders, 
though  there  are  still  many  points  which 
■require,  and  may  possibly  in  future  receive, 
further  elucidation. 

Mr.  Spiers,  like  most  students  of  archi¬ 
tectural  history  nowadays,  accepts  the  theory 
of  the  entirely  timber  origin  of  the  Greek 
Doric  order,  in  which  we  go  with  him  as 

*  “  The  Orders  of  Architecture— Greek,  Roman,  and 
Italian."  By  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London  :  B.  T. 
Batsford.  1902. 


far  as  the  entablature  is  concerned,  but  | 
we  feel  much  doubt  as  to  accepting  the  i 
timber  origin  of  the  column,  so  far  at 
all  events  as  proportion  and  design  are 
concerned.  The  well-known  note  ot  Pau- 
sanias,  to  the  effect  that  he  found  one 
of  the  columns  in  the  opisthodomus  of 
the  temple  of  Hera,  at  Olympia,  to  be  ol 
oak,  seems  to  have  had  more  built  upon  it 
than  it  will  quite  bear.  It  has  been  assumed 
from  this  that  the  columns  were  all  origin¬ 
ally  of  oak,  and  replaced  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  decayed,  by  stone  columns.  If 
Pausanias  had  mentioned  what  the 
oak  column  was  like,  and  whether  it 
differed  from  the  other  column  in 
design,  there  would  have  been  something 
more  to  go  upon ;  but  this  mere  blank 
statement  as  to  the  material  leaves  various 
interpretations  open.  It  might  have  been 
a  temporary  column  put  up  to  replace  a 
stone  one  which  had  decayed.  If,  as  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  assumes,  the  original  timber  temple 
of  Hera  was  of  the  eleventh  century  b.c., 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  one  of  its  original 
wooden  columns  would  be  standing  in  the 
second  century  a.d.  That  the  original  use 
of  wooden  columns  in  early  temples  neces¬ 
sitated  the  provision  of  stone  bases  for  them 
to  stand  on,  and  that  when  stone  columns 
were  substituted  the  stone  base  was  no 
longer  required,  is  an  ingenious,  and  perhaps 
not  improbable,  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
absence  of  the  base  in  the  Doric  order. 
But  the  theory  certainly  supports  the  idea 
that  the  original  wooden  column  was  only  in 
the  nature  of  a  post  of  comparatively  thin 
dimensions,  and  hence  required  a  stone 
template  as  a  base  to  it,  to  distribute  the 
pressure.  Had  it  been  of  the  proportions  of 
the  early  Doric  stone  column,  with  a  broad 
butt-end  at  the  base,  it  might  have  rested 
equally  well  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
stylobate.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  the 
design  of  the  earliest  stone  Doric  column  as 
known  to  us  is  so  distinctly  lithic  in  character, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  the  main  the 
earliest  examples  are  the  thickest  in  propor¬ 
tion,  withdraws  it,  to  our  mind,  from  any 
possibility  of  being  a  development  from  a 
wooden  origin.  Granted  that  wooden 
columns  preceded  stone  ones,  they  did  not 


give  the  origin  of  the  aesthetic  form  of  the 
latter.  We  must  look  for  that  elsewhere. 

The  analysis  of  the  origin  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  forms  in  the  Doric  order,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Spiers,  is  what  we  think  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  now  as  correct,  or  at  least 
highly  probable ;  only  we  are  rather  sur¬ 
prised  that  in  describing  the  original 
elements  of  the  entablature  he  should  have 
described  the  soffit  of  the  corner  of  the 
cornice  as  "inclined  upward  so  as  to  be 
parallel  with  the  slope  of  the  roof,”  without 
any  observation  on  the  important  fact  that  in 
the  Parthenon  and  other  examples  it  is  not 
parallel,  but  flatter  than  the  roof-slope,  and 
also  that  the  slope  or  cant  of  the  soffit  occurs 
just  the  same  at  the  ends  of  the  buildings, 
at  right  angles  to  the  section  of  the  roof.  It 
may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  this  slope  of 
the  soffit  originally  represented  the  lower 
side  of  the  rafter,  and  had  been  modified  in 
process  of  time,  in  the  stone  building,  after  the 
timber  originally  had  passed  out  of  memory  ; 
though  that  does  not  get  over  the  important 
fact  of  the  sloping  of  the  soffit  in  the  cornices 
across  the  ends  of  the  building,  where  it 
never  could  have  had  any  such  meaning. 
These  two  facts  were  cited  by  Mr.  Garbett, 
in  his  well-known  treatise,  as  a  reason  for 
not  accepting  the  timber  origin  ot  the 
entablature,  and  his  argument  is  very 
strongly  put  and  is  worth  attention,  though 
we  confess  that  we  think  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side  are  stronger.  But  at  all 
events  the  fact  that  the  soffit  and  the  roof 
slope  are  not  parallel  in  the  latest  and  most 
complete  examples  should  have  been 
noticed,  as  it  is  an  important  point. 

We  regret  also  that  the  author  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  of  a  new  edition  to  do 
what  we  suggested  in  noticing  the  first 
edition,  viz.,  to  add  an  authentic  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Parthenon  order,  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  finest  of  all.  The  materials  for  it 
are  all  to  hand  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  book,  and 
only  require  putting  together.  The  existing 
published  illustrations  of  the  Parthenon 
order  are  all  inaccurate  in  certain  points  ; 
and  the  addition  of  an  accurate  delineation 
of  it  would  have  added  a  special  value  to 
Mr.  Spiers’s  book,  and  it  could  easily  have 
been  done. 
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In  the  remarks  on  the  Ionic  capital  the 

two  essentially  distinct  classes  of  scroll 
capital— what  the  author  calls  the  Cyprian 
form  (fig.  1),  in  which  the  volutes  spring 
vertically  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  and 


Ozd  Oak^Cabia/zt  /WrW,,^ 


•;t /<# . 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


the  Greek  form,  in  which  they  are  the 
terminations  of  a  line  across  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  are  duly  distinguished.  The  Cyprian 
form,  as  Mr.  Spiers  observes,  suggests  metal 
work  ;  on  the  other  or  Classical  form  he 
makes  this  comment : — 

‘  The  oblong  shape  of  the  abacus  of  the  archaic 

capital  at  Ephesus  is  constructive  in  the  sense  that 
in  its  origin  it  was  conceived  as  a  bracket-capital  to 
lessen  the  bearing  of  the  architrave,  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  that,  in  the  first  stage,  it  consisted  of  an.oblong 
piece  of  timber  placed  on  the  top  oflia  post  is  borne 
out,  firstly,  by  it  being  still  the  ordinary  system 
of  support  employed  in  the  huts  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  early  cap  found  at  Delos’ 
[fig.  2],  and  now  in  the*Museum  at  Athens.  The 
desire  here  has  evidently  been  to  decorate  the 
original  crude  form,  and  the  spiral  starts  in  the 
centre  of  the  capital  like  the  Cyprian  examples  ■ 
but  in  the  large  p-oportion  of  the  archaic  capitals  in 
the  Museum  at  Athens,  many  of  them  found  in  the 
Acropolis  show  the  upper  fillet  of  the  volute  running 
horizontally  under  the  abacus.  The  capital  at 
Ephesus  already  referred  to,  and  an  example  at 
Delphi,  show  the  fully-developed  archaic  form  In 
the  Delos  capital  the  sides  are  uncarved  •  in  the 
examples  from  Ephesus  and  Delphi  they  are  sunk 
and  moulded,  forming  whatis known  as  the  cushion 
which  is  decorated  in  various  ways.1’ 


The  author  then  goes  on  to  mention  the 
later  development  of  the  Ionic  capital,  first 
with  an  outer  angle  volute  at  an  angle 
of  45  deg.,  next,  in  the  Roman  form,  with 
all  the  angles  so  treated  ;  the  only  really 
convenient  way  to  treat  it  when  the  Ionic 
column  is  used  as  a  peripteral  colonnade. 
But,  while  agreeing  with  the  author’s 
short  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
Jomc  capital,  we  might  add  that  essentially 
this  is  a  capital  to  be  used  between  antes 
and  not  in  a  peripteral  colonnade;  it  is  a 
capital  that  only  faces  one  way,  or  rather  it 
has  only  two  opposite  faces,  instead  ol  facing 
four  ways  like  the  Doric  and  Corinthian 
capitals ;  the  other  two  aspects  show  only 
cuds,  not  faces.  This  fact  entirely  agrees 
with  the  nature  of  its  origin  as  assumed 
by  Mr.  Spiers,  and  it  is  worth  note  that 
the  use  of  the  Ionic  order  by  the  Athenians 
m  the  Propylaca,  where  it  is  mixed  with 
the  Doric  order,  shows  that  this  was  at  that 
time  their  idea,  as  the  Ionic  columns  are 
only  introduced  in  the  centre  portion  of  the 
portico,  being  stopped,  as  it  were,  by  Doric 
columns  at  each  angle,  although  in  the. 
rather  later  Erechtheion  portico  the  Ionic 
column  is  used  without  this  restriction.1 
btill,  the  point  is  an  important  one,  and 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  any 
assthetic  estimate  of  the  Ionic  order.  We 
may  add  that  the  undeveloped  form  shown 
in  fig.  2  has  a  good  deal  of  capability  of 


further  modern  treatment,  on  the  same 
general  lines. 

Into  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  Corinthian  capital  Mr.  Spiers  does  not 
go,  beyond  a  suggestion,  partly  founded  on 
a  passage  in  Pliny,  that  it  had  a  metallic 
origin,  which  is  not  unlikely.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  which  it  is  not  of  much  use 
to  "vex”  any  more,  as  we  are  never  likely 
to  have  any  further  data  to  go  upon.  Mr. 
Spiers  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Corinthian  order,  unlike  the  Doric  and  Ionic, 
shows  no  trace  of  early  structural  develop¬ 
ment  ;  it  comes  to  us  once  almost  com¬ 
plete;  for  though  the  Lysicrates  capital 
has  not  the  completeness  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  best  Roman  examples,  the 
general  idea  is  complete.  Its  defect  lies 
in  the  want  of  harmony  of  character  between 
the  lowest  fringe  of  leaves  and  the  upper 
portion  ;  but  in  every  other  respect,  though 
less  grandiose  than  the  best  Roman  examples, 
it  excels  them  in  its  peculiar  grace  and 
flow  of  line,  and  shows  a  finer  artistic 
feeling. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Spiers's  fourth  edition, 
which  will  be  a  boon  to  young  students 
especially.  But  when  there  is  a  fifth  edition, 
as  we  have  little  doubt  there  will  be  sooner 
or  later,  we  hope  the  Parthenon  order  will 
be  included,  more  especially  with  the  view  of 
correcting  the  inaccuracies  ot  Normand  and 
Mauch. 


OLD  ENGLISH  OAK  FURNITURE. 

I  VERY  one  likes  to  possess  a 
genuine  piece  of  English  carved 
oak  furniture  of  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  centuries.  There 
is  a  solidity  and  mass  about  it  which  give  it 
a  kind  of  monumental  character  ;  it  is  so 
much  more  solid  and  weighty  than  even  the 
most  honestly  made  modern  furniture ; 
which,  besides,  is  seldom  in  oak.  Then 
the  design  and  ornament  are  essentially 
English  in  character,  the  unsophisticated, 
production  of  the  native  joiner,  with  his. 
somewhat  crude  but  usually  effective  forms 
of  moulding  and  carved  enrichment. 

That  the  style  of  work  is  somewhat 
crude  can  hardly  be  denied;  and  how¬ 
ever  we  may  like  the  original  work  of  this 
type  for  its  own  sake,  vve  do  not  know  that 
it  is  quite  a  kind  of  work  to  be  set  up  as  a. 
model  for  imitation  in  the  present  day,  as 
Mr.  Hurrell,  who  has  produced  a  fine  folio 
volume  of  measured  drawings  of  English  oak. 
furniture  *  seems  to  imply  in  his  preface. 
He  lays  it  down  that  the  internal  woodwork, 
and  plaster-work  of  an  old  English  mansion 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
"  are  probably  unsurpassed  by  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  work  of  any  other  country  ’’ ;  and 


“  Measured  Drawings  of  Old  Oak  English  Furniture  : 
also  of  Some  Remains  of  Architectural  Woodwork,  Plaster 
work,  &c."  By  J.  Weymouth  Hurrell.  London  :  B.  T. 
Batsford.  1902. 
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Tuso  Jicfe  fiandd  affront 
I  ,  K,-  


having  produced  a  number  of  very  careful 
and  accurate  measured  drawings  of  English 
woodwork  of  this  period,  he  suggests  that 
the  book  will  be  a  valuable  one  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  designer,  and  craftsman,  "whose 
business  it  is  to  produce  similar  work  in 
modern  times.”  But  is  that  their  business  ? 
That  is  just  the  question. 

The  author  does  not  perhaps  mean  that 
-ve  should  produce  imitations  of  this  work, 
mt  that  we  should  take  it  as  a  standard  for 
suggestion  and  for  emulation.  But  is  it 
•eally  good  enough  for  that,  except  in  the 
valuable  quality  of  solidity  and  stability  of 
appearance?  From  the  purely  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  putting  aside  national 
and  historic  association,  is  this  kind 
of  honest,  sturdy,  but  in  general 
somewhat  clumsy,  work  to  be  compared, 
for  instance,  with  the  best  French  work 
of  the  Louis  Seize  period  ?  Character 
there  is  about  it  always,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
character  of  a  rather  bourgeois  kind.  As 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hurrell's  ex¬ 
cellent  drawings,  we  must  see  that  the 
decorative  resources  of  the  English  joiner 
were  somewhat  limited;  they  represent  a 
very  few  ideas,  treated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  variety,  but  also  with  a  good  deal  of 
repetition  of  devices  which  are  lor  the  most 
part  naive  enough.  Mouldings  are  often 
effective  in  themselves,  but  ill-balanced  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  design,  and  often 
by  no  means  well  profiled,  like  the  cornice 
of  the  cabinet  shown  on  plate  9 ;  certainly 
not  a  very  refined  piece  of  work.  Among 
the  best  of  the  simpler  forms  of  decoration 
is  that  gained  by  panelling  the  fronts  of 
drawings  with  rather  heavy  mouldings,  as  in 
the  example  just  named  and  in  plate  8, 


which  is  better.  This  is  a  simple  but  effective 
and  suitable  method  of  giving  richness  of 
effect.  Among  rather  more  elaborate 
methods  a  favourite  one  is  an  ornament 
formed  by  reversed  half-circles  interlocking 
or  interrupting  each  other,  as  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  “  Old  Oak  Cabinet,  Lanca¬ 
shire,”  of  which  we  give  a  reduced  reproduc¬ 
tion.  This  serves  also  to  illustrate  another 
rather  favourite  detail,  that  ol  the  little 
features  like  miniature  balusters,  which 
decorate  the  sloping  blocks  just  below  “  A  ’’ 
on  the  elevation  and  section.  This  feature, 
in  slightly  varying  form,  meets  us  again  and 
again  in  the  illustrations.  These  decorative 
additions  seem  to  have  been  turned  circular, 
then  cut  in  half  and  the  halves  glued  on. 
They  have  absolutely  no  meaning  as  orna¬ 
ment,  aod  no  beauty ;  they  are  simply  a 
trick  of  the  trade,  which  very  likely  the 
author  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  if 
it  were  modern  work.  There  is  an 
interesting  naivete  about  the  floral  carving 
in  the  upper  panels  of  this  cabinet,  and 
it  is  effective  in  its  place,  but  surely  it 
cannot  be  really  said  to  be  very  good  or 
refined  design.  We  were  about  to  add  that 
the  profile  of  the  cornice  is  better  than  in 
many  of  the  other  works,  when  we  perceived 
the  memorandum  that  it  is  modern.  It  is 
probably  better  than  the  original  cornice, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  rather 
too  small  in  scale  for  the  rest  of  the  work. 

We  are  not  detracting  in  the  least  from 
the  value  of  Mr.  Hurrell’s  book  ;  these  old 
pieces  of  carved  work  are  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  as  the  number  now  existing  is 
limited  and  we  cannot  all  possess  examples 
of  them,  it  is  very  useful  to  have  such  a  set 
of  careful  and  evidently  accurate  drawings 


of  a  number  of  the  most  characteristic 
examples.  But  we  hardly  think  that  this 
kind  of  work  can  be  regarded  as  art  in  the 
true  sense.  It  represents  the  industry  and 
enthusiasm  of  artisans,  anxious  to  do  their 
best  to  decorate  the  work  they  had  in  hand  ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  the  work  of 
artists,  nor  can  it  be  held  up  as  offering 
models  for  imitation,  though  many  sugges¬ 
tions  can  be  taken  from  it,  to  be  worked  out 
in  a  more  finished  and  refined  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  oak-work,  the  author  has 
included  examples  of  plaster  and  other  woik 
of  the  same  period ;  among  others  a  drawing 
of  a  lead  cistern  from  a  house  in  Rutland- 
square,  Dublin,  of  which  we  give  a  reduced 
reproduction,  and  which  is  perhaps  finer  in 
character  than  anything  else  in  the  book. 


NOTES. 

Although  alarmist  statements 
^St^Paurf  °f  ma^e  intervals  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  Metropolitan 
cathedral  must  be  considerably  discounted, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  engineering 
operations  of  a  subterranean  character  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  injury  to  the  foundations,  and 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  no  future  work  of 
the  kind  is  likely  to  be  permitted  in  its 
vicinity  without  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 
So  far  as  the  present  condition  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  concerned,  it  appears  from 
the  recent  Report  of  two  well-known 
engineers  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  that  the  fears  entertained  by  the 
authorities  were  by  no  means  unreason¬ 
able.  The  foundations  are  found  to  have 
been  impaired  by  undermining  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  building,  and  remedial 
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measures  are  considered  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Probably  the  large  sewer  in 
Carter-lane  is  the  most  serious  menace  to 
the  structure,  but  the  other  engineering 
works  which  we  have  mentioned  in  previous 
“Notes ’’are  also  responsible  for  alteration 
of  the  original  conditions  of  the  subsoil. 
One  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that,  while 
costly  repairs  are  continually  required  to 
national  monuments,  the  general  public 
appears  to  be  happily  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  restorative  work  of  the  kind  means  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  that  are 
not  always  available. 


Osborne  House,  which,  to- 


IsleTwSht?’  gether  with  the  estate,  now  ex¬ 


tending  in  all  over  6,ooo  acres, 
the  King  has  presented  to  the  nation,  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Blachford,  from  whose 
widow,  Lady  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Grafton,  it  was  acquired  in  1845, 
when  the  old  house  was  pulled  down  to  give 
place  to  the  present  residence,  built  in  the 
Palladian  style  by  Cubitt.  The  planning 
and  general  design  were  prepared  under  the 
Prince  Consort’s  immediate  superintendence. 
The  house,  which  is  conspicuous  for  a  clock- 
tower,  90  ft.  high,  and  a  flag-tower,  100  ft. 
high,  was  completed  in  the  course  of  three 
years.  '  It  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  rising 
ground ;  the  slope  on  the  north-east  front  is 
diversified  with  terraces  which  with  the 
walks  and  wooded  inclines  were  laid  out 
and  planted  in  accordance  with  the  Prince’s 
directions.  The  large  collection  of  family 
portraits  and  modern  sculpture  comprises 
Mrs.  Thornycroft’s  portrait  statues  of  the 
late  Queen's  children. 


Electrification  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  from 

Metropolitan  the  sPeech  of  the  Chairman 
Railway.  at  the  recent  half-yearly 
meeting  that  the  first  and  most  important 
step  in  the  work  of  changing  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway  into  an  electric  line  has 
been  begun.  A  contract  for  the  power¬ 
house  at  Neasden  has  been  let  to  the  British 
Westinghouse  Power  Company,  which  will 
have  in  its  hands  the  whole  of  the  electrical 
work  of  the  railway.  The  new  carriages 
have  been  designed,  and  the  contract  for 
this  portion  of  the  equipment  is  in  hand, 
and  the  carriages  will  comprise  in  the 
future  only  two  classes.  With  reasonable 
expedition  the  change  in  the  line  ought 
not  to  take  long,  since  there  i; 
new  permanent  way  to  be  made  nor 
new  stations  and  other  works,  which 

tend  to  delay  the  Tube  Company.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  some  delay 
in  carrying  out  the  work  for  the  new  Baker- 
street  Station,  since  the  engineers  do  not 
appear  to  have  yet  taken  the  plans  in  hand. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  when  the  designs  are 
being  prepared  the  appearance  of  the  station 
outside  will  be  considered.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  London  companies  followed  the 
example  of  those  in  France  which  have 
their  termini  in  Paris,  and  endeavoured  by 
the  architecture  of  their  stations  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  capital.  The  stations 
both  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  lines  are  some  of  the  ugliest 
buildings  in  London. 


of  house  property  and  buildings  as  well  as 
to  those  engaged  in  certain  commercial 
undertakings.  The  last  return,  published  on 
the  16th  inst.,  contains  some  very  startling 
figures,  the  sum  received  by  the  Local 
Authorities  having  reached  the  grand  total 
of  100,640,991/.,  and  the  expenditure  having 
even  exceeded  this  sum  by  221,289/.,  making 
the  total  expenditure  100,862,280/.  We  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that,  although  the 
national  expenditure  and  National  Debt  are 
the  objects  of  constant  public  comment,  and 
any  increase  in  either  is  the  subject  of 
ample  criticism,  yet  the  local  expenditure 
rolls  up  unheeded.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in 
face  of  the  above  figures,  that  for  the 
years  1899-1900  the  national  income  and 
expenditure  were  respectively  104,786.981/. 
and  1 1 8,669,483/. — figures  closely  approximat¬ 
ing  the  present  local  returns.  Taking  the 
figures  of  the  local  taxation  a  little  in  detail, 
it  will  be  seen  that  40  5  per  cent,  of  the  sura 
received  was  raised  by  the  rates,  yielding 
40,734,219/.,  or  very  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  charges  on  the  National  Debt 
for  the  above  years;  whereas  but  I2'2  per 
cent.,  or  12,25 1,996/.,  came  from  productive 
undertakings,  such  as  gas,  water,  electric¬ 
lighting,  and  tramways,  though  how  far  the 
undertakings  are  productive  in  the  true 
sense,  as  being  carried  on  at  a  profit,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  state.  The  sum  ex¬ 
pended  on  these  undertakings  seems  to  have 
been  17,345,296/.,  but  this  may,  and  no  doubt 
does,  include  capital  expenditure.  In  face 
of  the  above  figures,  and  the  tendency  of 
Local  Authorities  to  lavish  expenditure  at  the 
expense  of  the  ratepayers,  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  this  subject  of  local  taxation  has 
become  one  ot  primary  national  importance. 


of  wood  pavement,  generally  consisting  of 
screened  Thames  ballast,  is  intended  to  be 
crushed  by  traffic  and  ground  into  the 
fibres  of  the  wood,  as  a  protection  to  the 
surface.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  particles  must  be  freed  sooner 
later,  even  if  originally  secured  to  the 
surface.  A  thin  layer  of  cement  might  fix 
the  stones  for  a  brief  period,  but  they 
could  not  be  held  properly  unless  virtually 
formed  into  concrete,  which  would  nol 
be  a  suitable  or  lasting  surface.  No 
one  appreciates  the  thin  layer  of  stones 
as  now  applied,  and  we  understand 
that  cyclists  positively  object  to  it  when 
the  stones  are  reduced  to  the  state 
of  jagged  and  pointed  fragments.  But  then 
roads  must  sometimes  be  repaired,  anc 
during  such  periods  the  public  are  bound  tc 
exercise  patience  and  reasonable  care.  It 
may  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  Local  Autho¬ 
rities,  that  the  decision  will  not  establish 
precedent,  or  we  shall  probably  hear  < 
actions  for  damages  on  the  grounds  that 
slippery  granite  setts  were  used  instead  ol| 
wood  paving,  as  lound  elsewhere,  or  thai 
ordinary  asphalt  had  been  laid  jnstead  o: 
somebody’s  patent  “ slipless”  blocks. 


In  these  pages  we  have  fre- 
Taxadon.  quently  drawn  attention  to  the 
question  of  local  taxation — a 
question  of  the  greatest  interest  to  owners 


A  recent  verdict  in  the  City 
TwPoSrS“?g0t  of  London  Court  as  to  the 
responsibilities  of  a  contractor 


is  quite  worthy  of  a  French  jury.  It  appears 
from  the  reported  facts  that  a  fair  plaintiff 
sustained  much  injury  by  slipping  and  falling 
on  Seven  Sisters-road,  after  that  thorough¬ 
fare  had  been  re-paved  with  wood.  The 
plaintiff  contended,  through  her  solicitor, 
that  the  small  stones  used  as  a  top  dressing 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  road  slippery, 
because  they  were  applied  after  the  pitch 
covering  of  the  blocks  had  become  cold  and 
unimpressionable.  It  was  said  that  the  stones 
ought  to  have  been  put  on  while  the  pitch 
was  still  warm  and  soft,  and  also — somewhat 
contradictorily — that  cement  should  hav> 
been  used  instead  of  pitch.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  explained  that  the  only  recognised 
method  of  finishing  wood  pavement  was  being 
assailed,  and  that  practically  all  Borough 
Councils  and  contractors  used  pitch.  Further, 
the  Engineer  to  the  Borough  of  Islington  said 
the  work  was  quite  satisfactorily  performed. 
Nevertheless,  the  jury  awarded  damages  on 
the  ground  that  cement  should  be  used,  as 
was  done  in  North  Kensington  a  week  or 
two  ago.  The  absence  of  any  reported 
accident  at  North  Kensington  affords 
evidence  of  an  extremely  negative  nature  as 
to  the  superior  merits  of  cement  finish,  and 
the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  must  be  com¬ 
plimented  if  he  was  able  to  convince  the  jury 
by  its  aid.  Possibly  natural  gallantry  to  the 
fair  sex  may  have  been  to  some  extent  re¬ 
sponsible  for  so  sympathetic  a  decision, 
towards  which,  however,  the  facts  are 
decidedly  unfavourable.  The  top  dressing 


The  Old  THjt  old  Surrey  Chapel  and] 
Surrey  Chapel,  the  adjacent  schools 
Blackfriars-road. 

pastors  residence  will  shortlj 
be  demolished,  as  their  site  is  about  to  be 
disposed  of  upon  a  building  lease.  Though 
the  chapel  is  not  the  oldest  Dissenting  plac< 
of  worship  in  London,  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  one  of  the  most  historical,  and  has  been 
described  as  being  to  the  Nonconformists 
what  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  the  national 
Church.  The  chapel  was  established  in 
1782  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  (who 
had  taken  deacon’s  orders),  and  opened  on 
Whitsun-day,  June  8,  1783.  It  was  built 
upon  a  hekkaidecagonal  plan,  for  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  2,500  persons,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  lantern  and  cupola,  at  the  corner  of 
Charlotte-street,  in  what  was  then  Great 
Surrey-street.  The  organ,  by  Elliot,  wa: 
renowned  for  its  deep  tones.  Rowland 
Hill,  whose  ministry  extended  over  fifty 
years,  died  in  the  parsonage-house  on 
April  11,  1833,  aged  eighty-nine  years,  and 
was  buried  underneath  the  pulpit,  whence: 
his  remains  were  removed  on  April  14,  1881,: 
to  Christ  Church,  in  Westminster  Bridge-: 
road.  In  1802  he  had  founded  the  school 
in  the  neighbouring  Castle-yard,  Holland-  i 
street,  which  was  reputedly  the  first  Sunday 
school  opened  in  London,  and  Castle-yard' 
is  considered  as  the  home  of  the  subsequent  1 
Ragged  School  movement.  After  an  interval  1 
Hill  was  succeeded  at  Surrey  Chapel  by  the  1 
Rev.  James  Sherman,  to  whom  succeeded  I 
in  1854  the  late  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  who  * 
remained  there  during  more  than  twenty- 
two  years.  On  J uly  4,  1 S76,  the  congregation 
migrated  to  Christ  Church,  which,  together 
with  the  adjacent  Hawkstone  Hall  and  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Memorial  Tower,  had  been 
erected  for  them  after  plans  and  designs  by 
Messrs.  Pauli  &  Bickerdike  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  64,000/. — see  our  illustration  of 
March  27,  1875.  The  hall  takes  its  name 
from  Rowland  Hill’s  birthplace,  his  family’s 
ancestral  seat  near  Shrewsbury.  Newman 
Hall  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Christ 
Church  on  July  12,  1892.  The  Primitive 
Methodists  took  over  the  remainder  of  the 
long  lease  of  Surrey  Chapel  and  celebrated  a 
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.nal  service  therein  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
flarch  20,  1881.  The  building  has  since 
teen  occupied  by  a  firm  of  agricultural 
mplement  makers.  The  new  chapel  and 
chools,  distant  but  50  yards  southwards  in 
he  main  road,  were  opened  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1888,  having  been  built  for  them 
Ifter  designs  by  Mr.  James  Weir  on  the  site 
If  the  old  Turkish  Baths  and  two  houses, 
Nos.  190-2,  adjoining,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
12,000/.,  the  ground  included.  The  site  of 
Ihe  old  chapel  belongs  to  the  trustees  of 
Brown’s  Estate. 


Art  in  At  a  time  when  a  good  many 
Lodging-  people,  some  of  them  archi- 
0Ubes-  tects  and  artists,  are  in  tempo- 
ary  occupation  of  sea-side  lodgings,  one  is 
rought  to  contemplate,  with  a  kind  of  awe, 
aose  peculiar  forms  of  art,  in  the  shape  of 
himney  ornaments  and  engravings,  which 
re  only  found  in  lodging-houses,  and 
ierhaps  only  to  perfection  in  seaside  resorts, 
t  is  difficult  to  imagine  whence  are  collected 
hese  aesthetic  horrors,  which  one  sees  no¬ 
where  else,  and  which  would  appear  to  be 
nade  especially  for  lodging-house  consump- 
ion.  The  extraordinary  bric-fi-brac  which 
Usually  crowds  the  chimney-piece  is  pro- 
jably  English — the  cheap  productions  of 
ome  obscure  firms  who  cater  for  this  par- 
icular  market.  The  engravings  and 
!  chromos  ”  which  decorate  the  walls, 
lowever, — such  as  Daniel  in  the  den  of 
ions  ;  the  forlorn  sentimental  lady  elegantly 
labbing  away  a  tear  with  the  corner  of  her 
lankerchief  as  she  watches  her  lover’s  ship 
sail  away ;  the  straw-hatted  youths  handing 
smirking  shepherdesses  across  the  stepping- 
stones  ;  &c.  &c., — all  these  have  mostly  the 
appearance  of  having  been  “  made  in  Ger¬ 
many’’ ;  where  are  their  depots  in  England 
one  does  not  know.  As  there  is  an  "  Art  for 
Schools  Association,”  to  provide  schools  with 
pictorial  and  other  decorations  which,  though 
cheap,  should  be  inoffensive  to  the  taste, 
could  not  something  be  done  for  this  still 
more  benighted  section  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures?  Might  we  not  have  an  “Art  for 
Lodging-houses  Association”?  We  com¬ 
mend  the  idea  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  a  charitable  desire  to  elevate  the 
eesthetic  perceptions  of  the  lower  middle 
classes. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

IV. — FOOT’S  CRAY  AND  SIDCUP. 

The  fourth  summer  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
inst.,  to  Foot’s  Cray,  Kent.  Owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  holidays,  only  about  sixteen  members 
attended. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  church,  which 
is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  park  belonging  to  Foot’s  Cray 
Place.  It  lies  off  the  main  London  road,  but 
originally  the  pilgrim  path  from  London  to 
Canterbury  passed  the  church.  The  building, 
like  many  another  Kentish  church,  is  quite  small 
and  of  various  dates,  but  the  work  is  chiefly 
fourteenth  century.  It  consists  simply  of  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  chapel  and  vestries  on  the 
north  side,  and  has  a  good,  plain,  open-timber 
roof.  At  the  west  end  the  principals  and  tie- 
beams  supporting  the  wood  and  tile  steeple 
are  particularly  interesting,  and  are  quite 
the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  church  ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  new  beam  which  it  is 
proposed  to  add,  in  order  to  increase  the 
support,  will  not  be  made  to  look  too  ancient, 
to  match  the  existing  timbers.  Another  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  church  is  the  font,  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  Norman  work. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Birch,  the  rector,  welcomed 


the  members  and  kindly  read  them  a  short 
paper  on  the  history  of  the  church.  Hasted,  in 
his  “  History  of  Kent,”  1758,  says  of  this  church 
that  “  it  stands  at  the  back  of  the  village  ;  it  is  a 
small,  mean  building,  seemingly  of  high 
antiquity.”  In  1851  the  north  chapel  or 
chantry  was  restored  as  a  memorial  to  Loid 
Bexley,  and  in  1862,  just  after  the  present 
incumbent  was  appointed,  the  two  west  end 
galleries,  one  above  the  other,  were  removed, 
together  with  the  old  three-decker  and  the  high 
pews  ;  the  church  was  reseated,  and  the  vestries 
and  organ  chamber  built,  while  the  nave  was 
lengthened  westward,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  E.  C.  Hakewill.  In  1898,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  White  of  Harley-street,  the  oak 
choir  stalls  were  added,  the  carving  being  done 
by  Miss  Hilliam  of  the  Technical  School, 
Reading.  Last  year  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  as 
a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria,  the  architects 
being  Messrs.  Drake  &  Boucher,  of  Rochester. 

The  old  communion  rails,  dated  1638,  have 
been  made  into  gates  for  the  churchyard  and 
the  pulpit,  the  stairs  up  to  the  latter  being  the 
old  rood  steps.  According  to  Hasted,  under 
an  altar  tomb  lie  buried  Sir  Simon  de  Vaughan 
and  his  wife  ;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  registers  of  the  church  date 
from  1537,  but  a  record  of  the  rectors  exists 
back  to  1489. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  an  old  iron  ledger  with  sunk  letter¬ 
ing,  dated  1656,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  granite 
cross,  beautifully  placed  beneath  four  large 
lime  trees,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Pender. 

An  old  whipping-post  used  to  exist  at  the 
south  gate  of  the  churchyard,  and  there  exist 
many  records  of  its  having  been  used  for  both 
men  and  women.  In  1637  Joan  Cork,  a  beggar- 
woman,  was  “  whipped  at  ye  whipping  stock.” 

Leaving  the  church,  the  members,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Corke,  the  agent  to 
the  estate,  walked  through  the  park  to  Foot’s 
Cray-place,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
Waring,  which  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  the  Herance  family  ;  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Lord 
Bexley  and  now  forms  part  of  the  Vansittart 
estates.  The  house,  which  was  erected  in 
1750,  is  a  copy  of  a  villa  near  Florence  by 
Palladio.  The  gardens  and  park  slope  gently 
southwards  to  the  river  Cray  ;  on  the  west  is 
a  fine  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts  leading 
from  the  farm  buildings  to  the  church,  and  on 
the  east  are  two  more  avenues,  but  of  elm 
trees,  extending  to  the  river.  The  house  is 
severely  symmetrical — square  on  plan,  with 
projecting  bays  on  each  side,  open  on  the 
north,  and  forming  the  entrance  portico.  It 
has  a  central  hall,  octagonal  on  plan,  about 
30  ft.  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  A 
gallery  runs  round  internally  at  the  first  floor 
level,  with  centre  corridors  branching  off  each 
four  ways  ;  yet,  inside,  the  plan  is  very  con¬ 
venient.  Internally,  few  alterations  have  been 
made.  The  old  library — a  fine  room,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  south  front— has  been  made 
into  a  drawing-room  ;  the  hall  has  been  im¬ 
proved  with  niches  and  a  fireplace  ;  and  on 
the  first  floor  bathrooms  and  lavatory  accom¬ 
modation  have  been  skilfully  provided  in  the 
roof  space  over  each  projecting  bay,  so  that 
the  outside  remains  unaltered.  Mr.  Frank 
Atkinson  was  the  architect  responsible  for  the 
alterations.  He  also  designed  the  new  lodge 
and  entrance-gate  piers  on  the  north  side  of  the 
park,  which  are  careful  examples  of  modern 
Classic  work.  The  old  walled  kitchen  garden 
has  been  laid  out  in  a  formal  manner  by  Mr. 
T.  Mawson,  who  has  also  arranged  the  fine 
bowling-alley  against  the  south  wall  of  the 
same  ;  the  garden  also  contains  some  old 
Italian  wrought-iron  gates,  and  the  balls  on 
the  caps  of  the  gate  piers  were  brought  from 
Cyprus  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Pender.  In  our  issue  of 
September  28,  1901,  there  appeared  a  design  by 
Mr.  Mawson  for  laying  out  in  a  formal  manner 
the  whole  of  the  gardens  immediately  south  of 
the  house,  and  if  these  terraces  are  carried  out 
they  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the 
gardens. 

The  members  were  most  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Waring,  who  has  saved  a  most 
interesting  house  and  property  from  the  spoil¬ 
ing  hands  of  the  jerry  builder. 

The  party  then  visited  the  parish  church  at 
Sidcup,  lately  completed  from  designs  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne.  The  original  church, 
consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  was  in  1844 
known  as  East  Chislehurst  Church.  In  1875 
the  cloisters,  which  surrounded  three  sides  of 
the  church,  and  the  galleries  at  the  west  end, 
were  removed  and  the  ground  floor  was  re¬ 


seated  ;  then  in  1882  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers  was 
consulted,  and  he  prepared  plans  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  whole  church,  but  only  the 
chancel,  vestries,  and  south  chapel  were 
carried  out. 

In  1897  the  idea  of  completing  the  church  on 
these  lines  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne  was  asked  to  design  a  new 
nave.  He  prepared  plans  for  a  new  nave  and 
aisles,  and  a  tower  for  six  bells,  keeping  the 
existing  chancel.  The  nave  has  six  bays, 
being  30  ft.  wide  and  105  ft.  in  length,  and, 
with  the  aisles  and  tramepts,  gives  seating 
accommodation  for  900.  The  tower  is  not  yet 
completed. 

The  style  of  the  new  church  is  a  free  treat¬ 
ment  of  Early  English.  The  most  interesting 
things  in  the  church  are  the  pulpit,  dated  1651, 
the  canopy  over  the  altar,  the  lectern  in  the 
chapel,  and  some  chairs,  all  of  them  very  fine 
specimens  of  Flemish  seventeenth  century 
carved  woodwork  ;  the  canopy  over  the  altar 
probably  came  from  some  Jewish  synagogue, 
but  the  other  furniture  was  all  brought  from 
a  church  in  Bruges. 

Luckily  the  members  were  favoured  with 
fine  weather.  The  arrangements  for  the  visit 
were  made  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Osborne  Smith  and 
Mr.  F.  Dare  Clapham. 


URALITE. 

Uralite  is  a  fire-resisting  material  made 
chiefly  of  flocculent  asbestos  rolled  into  thin 
sheets.  On  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  some 
experiments  testing  its  fireproof  qualities  were 
carried  out  on  the  premises  of  the  British 
Uralite  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Higham,  near  Rochester. 

In  one  of  these  tests  an  iron-framed  hut, 
covered  with  two  sheets  of  Uralite  inside  and 
outside,  was  attempted  to  be  burned  down. 
This  hut  has  been  experimented  with  on  many 
occasions.  Inside  the  hut  was  placed  a  deed- 
box  constructed  of  wood  and  lined  with 
uralite,  one  layer  of  the  soft  variety  of  the 
material  separaiing  two  layers  of  wood, 
and  two  layers  (one  soft  next  the  wood 
and  one  hard  outside)  inside  and  outside 
of  the  box.  This  box  was  supported 
inside  the  hut  on  iron  standards  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
height.  A  pyrometer  couple  was  arranged 
3  in.  below  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  underneath  which  combustible  material 
was  placed.  In  a  short  time  after  the  fire  was 
started  a  temperature  of  about  2,000  deg.  Fahr. 
was  attained.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  it  was  ascertained  that  the  wood 
nearest  the  fire  was  charred  right  through,  but 
the  middle  layer  of  uralite  was  sound.  The 
outer  layers  of  that  material,  however,  were 
porcelained  and  badly  cracked,  and  the  joints 
of  the  box  had  started  in  some  places  to  about 
£  in.  At  the  same  time  the  contents  of  the 
box,  consisting  of  papers,  &c.,  were  intact — 
they  were  somewhat  discoloured,  but  not 
charred. 

In  another  experiment,  two  wooden  plat¬ 
forms  had  been  erected,  one  of  which  was 
covered  with  uralite  sheeting.  Combustible 
material  was  placed  under  each  platform  and 
set  alight.  In  the  end  it  was  found  that  the 
unprotected  platform  had  been  completely 
destroyed,  whilst  that  covered  with  uralite  was 
charred  underneath  to  a  depth  of  h  in.,  and  its 
legs  were  charred  to  a  depth  of  f  in.  The 
last-mentioned  platform,  however,  was  still 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  weight  of  a 
man  in  the  middle.  The  maximum  tempera¬ 
ture  obtained  during  the  conflagration  was 
over  2,200  deg.  Fahr. 

In  a  third  experiment  a  brick  hut  had  been 
erected.  The  building  was  rectangular  on 
plan,  and  on  each  side  a  door  was  placed. 
There  were  suitable  air-holes  through  the 
brick  walls.  The  principal  object  of  this  test 
was  to  prove  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the 
doors,  each  one  of  which  was  differently  con¬ 
structed,  but  all  partly  composed  of  uralite. 
Combustible  material  was  placed  inside  the 
hut,  and  was  fired.  The  doors  were  shut. 
We  need  not  enter  into  particulars  concerning 
the  construction  of  the  doors,  but  one  was  of 
wood,  armour,  and  uralite,  two  were  of  wood 
and  uralite,  and  the  other  of  wood,  half 
armour,  and  uralite.  The  maximum  tem¬ 
perature  obtained  during  the  test  was  over 
2  200  deg.  Fahr.  At  the  conclusion  it  was 
found  that  in  regard  to  one  of  the  doors  the 
hard  outer  layer  of  uralite  next  the  fire  was 
porcelained,  a  soft  layer  of  the  material  was 
crumbly,  and  the  tin  armour  plate  was 
buckled  up,  but  still  sound.  In  a  second  door 
the  uralite  was  porcelained,  and  practically  all 
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the  wood  used  in  the  construction  of  the  door 
was  burnt  off.  In  the  third  door  the  outer 
uralite  next  the  fire  was  porcelained,  but  the 
layer  of  soft  uralite  in  the  middle  of  the  door 
was  uninjured  as  to  texture.  In  a  fourth  door 
a  hard  outer  layer  of  uralite  next  the  fire  was 
porcelained,  the  soft  uralite  was  crumbly,  and 
the  tin  plate  used  in  its  construction  was 
buckled  but  sound. 

The  whole  of  the  experiments  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  value  of  uralite  as  a  fire- 
resisting  material.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  fire  arising  in  a  room  lined  with  the 
material,  its  progress  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
tarded.  Uralite  is  at  present  manufactured  in 
two  grades — one  hard,  the  other  comparatively 
soft.  Its  natural  colour  is  light  grey — almost 
white — but  during  the  process  of  manufacture 
it  may  be  coloured  to  any  desired  tint.  It  may 
be  painted  upon,  grained,  or  polished,  and 
glued  together  like  wood  ;  it  may  be  cut  with 
a  knife  or  saw,  veneered  to  form  panelling  for 
walls,  &c.  It  does  not  split  when  a  nail  is 
driven  through  it,  and  it  is  a  good  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat.  In  regard  to  its  dura¬ 
bility,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  will 
withstand  the  action  of  the  weather,  but, 
judging  from  the  material  as  used  in 
the  form  of  roofing  slates  at  the  company’s 
works  at  Higham,  it  seems  to  weather  very 
satisfactorily  indeed  ;  the  buildings  in  question 
were  erected  about  two  years  since.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  material  will  be  largely 
used,  amongst  many  other  applications,  for 
covering  partitions  and  ceilings  in  lieu  of 
plaster  ;  there  is  the  advantage  of  quick  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  absence  of  wet  and  dirt,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  plastering.  In  joinery  work,  where 
wide  panels  are  required,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  shrinkage,  uralite  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  as  it  neither  shrinks  or 
swells. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  give  details  of 
the  process  of  manufacturing  the  sheets  of 
uralite,  though  the  whole  was  explained  to  us 
on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  works.  It 
will  suffice  to  remark  that  the  asbestos 
employed  comes  chiefly  from  Canada,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  from  Russia.  It  arrives  at  the 
works  as  a  flocculent  fibrous  material,  the 
fibres  being  short,  and  it  is  somewhat  gritty. 
The  first  pait  of  the  process  is  to  free  the 
asbestos  from  this  grit.  That  having  been 
done,  it  is  passed  through  various  stages,  and 
in  a  wet  condition  is  rolled  into  sheets.  The 
asbestos  would  not,  by  itself,  form  a  very  com¬ 
pact,  hard  sheet  when  dry,  and  this  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  cementing  the  fibre  with 
colloid  silica,  and  some  chalk  is  also  present. 
There  is  a  large  installation  of  silica  tanks  at 
the  works.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  material,  which  is  subjected  to 
daily  tests  in  the  well-appointed  chemical  and 
physical  laboratory  on  the  company’s  premises. 

Speaking  generally,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
uralite  is  an  excellent  fire-resisting  material, 
and  is  useful  for  many  purposes  to  the  builder. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cardiff  University  College  Buildings. 
—New  college  buildings  for  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  are 
to  be  erected  in  Cathays  Park.  The  following 
architects,  it  is  stated,  have  been  asked  to  send 
in  plans  for  final  consideration  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys,  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Marchall,  and  Mr.  John  Belcher.  These 
gentlemen  are  invited  to  send  in  plans  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  three  shall  each  receive  a  premium  of 
150  guineas. 

Higher  Grade  School,  Wi-st  Hartlepool. 
—Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  acted  as 
assessor  in  the  competition  for  Higher  Grade 
Schools,  Elwick-road,  West  Hartlepool.  Sixty- 
eight  sets  of  designs  were  received,  and  the 
assessor's  award  is  as  follows  : — 1st.  Mr. 
Richard  Holt,45A,  Dale-street,  Liverpool  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Bottomley,  Son,  &  Wellburn,  28,' 
Albert-road,  Middlesborough ;  3rd,  Messrs.’ 
Jones  &  Sellers,  Union  Bank-chambers,  Old¬ 
ham.  Mr.  Holt  has  been  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  work  subject  to  the  conditions  contained 
in  the  instructions. 

Baptist  Church,  Streatham.— The  com¬ 
petition  recently  held  for  the  London  Baptist 
Association  Church,  Mitcham-lane,  Streatham, 
S.W.,  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  design 
marked  “  New  Era,”  the  authors  of  which  were 
Messrs.  George  Baines,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  R. 
Palmer  Baines,  5,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand.  The 


first  portion  of  the  buildings,  which  includes 
the  nave,  tower,  vestries,  and  temporary  apse, 
is  to  be  at  once  proceeded  with.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  complete  block  is  5,238/.,  without 
tower,  the  latter  increasing  the  cost  by  440/. 

Carnegie  Library,  Coatbridge. — A  limited 
competition  for  the  Carnegie  Library,  at  Coat¬ 
bridge,  has  just  been  decided.  Mr.  T.  L. 
Watson,  Glasgow,  was  selected  as  assessor, 
and  he  advised  the  Committee  and  the  Town 
Council  throughout  the  competition.  On  his 
recommendation  the  plans  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Cullen,  Motherwell,  were  adopted  from  among 
ten  sets  submitted,  and  premiums  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  N.  Paterson,  Glasgow  ; 
George  Arthur  &  Sons,  Airdrie;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  MacGibbon,  Glasgow.  The  limit  of 
cost  is  10,000/. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Transvaal  Association  of  Archi¬ 
tects. — The  following  officers  have  just  been 
elected,  and  Lord  Milner,  High  Commissioner 
of  South  Africa,  has  accepted  the  post  of 
Honorary  President,  1902-3  : — President:  Mr. 
E.  B.  J.  Knox,  F.R.I.B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  ;  Vice- 
Presidents :  Messrs.  W.  Leek  and  G.  A.  H. 
Dickson,  A.R.I.B.A.  The  Association  numbers 
about  thirty. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  CONTINUOUS  SEWAGE 
FILTER.* 

During  the  past  two  years  a  considerable 
number  of  continuous  sewage  filters  have  been 
erected,  and  as  the  actual  construction  has  in 
all  cases  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
engineers  concerned,  a  large  body  of  experi¬ 
ence  has  accumulated  with  regard  to  the 
original  form  of  the  filter,  and  to  such  modifi¬ 
cations  as  have  suggested  themselves  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  brief  record 
of  this  experience  may  be  usefully  presented 
to  this  Association. 

The  main  principle  underlying  this  type  of 
filter  is,  of  course,  generally  understood,  and 
may  be  stated  to  be  the  preservation  of  the 
interstices  of  the  filter  as  air  spaces  in  the 
freest  possible  communication  with  the  external 
atmosphere. 

There  is  evidence  of  some  weight  to  show 
that  the  ventilating  currents  essential  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  follow 
closely  the  course  of  the  liquid  applied  to  the 
filter,  and  that  the  vertical  continuity  of  the 
air  spaces  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
horizontal  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  no  hindrance  to  the  access  of 
air  to  the  surface  and  base  of  the  filter. 
Experience  proves  indeed  that,  whilst  no 
appreciable  difference  can  be  detected  in 
practice  between  a  filter  wholly  open  at  the 
sides  and  one  so  enclosed  as  to  leave  the  base 
only  in  communication  with  the  air,  complete 
closure  of  the  sides  and  base  of  the  filter  (with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  an  outlet  for  the 
effluent)  results  in  a  total  cessation  of  its 
oxidising  action.  A  primary  consideration, 
therefore,  is  that  the  filter  body,  especially  as 
regards  its  base,  must  not  be  enclosed  within 
impermeable  walls.  There  will  probably  be 
little  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  lately  as  within  the 
last  few  months  filters  presenting  this  radical 
defect  have  been  erected,  a  word  of  caution 
appears  necessary. 

Passing  to  the  construction  of  the  filter  body 
itself,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  are 
three  chief  contributing  factors  to  the  ultimate 
closure  of  the  interstices  of  the  filter,  and 
therefore  to  the  cessation  of  its  activity  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  whatever  its  relation  as 
a  whole  to  the  external  atmosphere.  These 
factors  are,  in  order  of  impoitance,  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  medium,  the  deposition  of 
sewage  solids,  and  coating  of  the  medium  with 
organic  growth.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
serious  is  the  first,  because  the  resulting  fine 
material  is  quite  permanent,  and  resists  bio¬ 
logical  destruction.  However  carefully  the 
filtering  medium  is  prepared,  fine  gritty  dust 
appears  at  the  outlets  of  the  filter,  at  first  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  later  (but  for  a  prolonged 
period)  in  smaller  traces.  Means  of  ensuring 
its  removal  must  therefore  be  provided. 

Sewage  solids,  in  the  very  finely  divided 
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condition  in  which  alone  they  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  on  to  a  filter,  are  largely 
amenable  to  microbic  action,  and,  indeed,  are 
not  recognisable  in  the  effluent  from  a  filter  in 
good  condition  ;  by  themselves  they  will  not 
do  more  than  temporarily  depress  the  action 
of  a  well-constructed  filter,  but,  of  course,  they 
will  materially  add  to  the  mischief  caused  by 
the  retention  of  the  stable  clinker  debris. 

The  third  factor,  organic  growth,  is  of  two 
kinds,  according  to  its  position.  That  in  the 
intei  ior  of  the  filter,  at  a  greater  depth  than 
about  6  in.,  rapidly  assumes  a  permanent  con¬ 
dition,  and  can  therefore  be  satisfactorily 
allowed  for.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  filter, 
however,  as  is  well  known,  a  more  or  less 
continuous  layer  of  fungoid  matter  frequently 
forms,  varying  in  extent  and  thickness  from 
time  to  time,  and  may  interfere  with  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  filter.  It  is  probable  that  the 
best  remedy  for  this  condition  is  a  superficial 
layer  of  very  large  clinker,  so  that  the  growth 
is  unable  to  extend  from  particle  to  particle. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  formation  of 
this  growth  is  promoted  by  the  continuous 
dropping  of  tank  effluent  upon  the  same  spots, 
and  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  intermittent 
appliances  of  short  period  known  as  rotating 
sprinklers.  This  suggestion,  for  which  there 
are  no  scientific  grounds,  is  completely  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  experience  at  Bristol,  where  of 
two  continuous  filters,  and  one  filter  fitted  with 
an  intermittent  sprinkler,  all  being  supplied 
with  sewage  of  similar  domestic  character,  the 
last  alone  has  developed  a  “  blanket  ”  growth 
of  a  troublesome  kind. 

Now  these  materials,  and  especially  the! 
clinker  dust,  are,  under  the  influence  of  then 
continuous  flow,  constantly  making  their  wayll 
to  the  base  of  the  filter,  and  if  arrested  there 
will,  more  and  more  rapidly  as  they  accumu¬ 
late,  destroy  the  action  of  the  filter.  Means 
must  be  provided  for  their  escape,  and  the  first 
to  be  considered  is  the  design  of  the  floor.  The 
form  originally  suggested,  namely,  a  plain 
surface  sloping  towards  the  nearest  exterior, 
has  proved  in  practice  to  be  the  most  effective, 
whilst  it  also  lends  itself  to  the  conditions  of  1 
ventilation  noted  above.  The  even  sweep  of 
the  liquid  over  the  plain  surface  seems  to  keep 
it  clear  of  obstructions,  as  shown  by  the  uni¬ 
form  discharge  of  effluent  at  all  points  in  the 
circumference  of  the  filter.  The  introduction 
of  channels,  especially  if  associated  with  in¬ 
clined  surfaces  not  in  the  direction  of  the  flow, 
is  found  to  check  the  current,  and  to  encourage 
the  local  deposition  of  solids. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  grade  of  medium, 
the  selection  of  which  is  necessarily  a  matter 
of  debate,  since  two  directly  antagonistic  con¬ 
siderations  have  to  be  weighed.  The  capacity  . 
for  work  of  the  continuous  filter  is  in  direct  I 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  offered  by  1 
the  medium,  and  that  surface  is  obviously  1 
greater  the  smaller  the  particles  of  which  that  I 
medium  is  composed.  The  most  active  filter, 
therefore,  will  be  that  in  which  the  grade  of 
material  is  finest,  provided  the  interstices  are  : 
kept  open.  The  latter  proviso  demands  a  . 
certain  coarseness  of  medium  in  order  to  ■ 
prevent  choking  by  the  agencies  already 
referred  to. 

Now  a  long  and  tedious  series  of  experi-  I 
ments  has  shown  that  coarse  sand  becomes  I 
ineffective  in  a  day  or  two,  J-in.  clinker  in  1 
three  months,  f-in.  clinker  in  seven  months, 
and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  3-in. 
material  ultimately  adopted  was  deliberately 
chosen  as  being  entirely  free  from  tendency  to 
choke,  and  this  is  so  valuable  a  feature  as  to 
render  it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  certain 
amount  of  additional  temporary  efficiency  to 
secure  it.  It  is,  however,  quite  open  to  others 
to  maintain  that  it  may  be  possible  by  means 
of  an  improved  material,  and  perhaps  at  the 
expenditure  of  some  trouble  in  cleansing,  to 
keep  a  finer  filter  open,  and  obtain  increased 
efficiency. 

It  is  probably  the  desire  to  retain  the  use  of 
a  fine  medium  that  has  led  to  the  introduction 
from  time  to  time  of  various  systems  of  aerat¬ 
ing  pipes  into  the  body  of  the  filter.  This  is 
a  perfectly  useless  proceeding.  If  the  medium 
at  the  termination  of  the  pipe  is  impervious,  the 
latter  is  useless  ;  if  the  interstices  are  open, 
aeration  will  look  after  itself.  In  any  case,  one 
la\er  of  6-in.  material  on  the  floor  is  advisable. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
question  of  a  retaining  wall,  and  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  freely  piercing  any  such  wall  at  its  bast. 

On  grounds  of  economy  alone  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  dispense  with  masonry  altogether. 
Furnace  clinker,  which  up  to  the  present  has 
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iven  the  best  results  of  all  the  numerous 
materials  tried,  forms  an  excellently  coherent 
ed,  the  outer  surface  of  which  may  be  almost 
r  quite  vertical  without  danger.  The  appear- 
nce  is  by  no  means  bad,  and  the  least  possible 
bstacle  is  offered  to  aeration.  As  an 
istance  of  the  danger  of  departing, 
ven  to  a  slight  extent,  from  the  conditions 
ere  laid  down,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
ontinuous  filter  erected  at  the  Manchester 
;wage  works,  since  it  has  already  been  made 
le  subject  of  a  public  report.  In  this  case, 
Ithough  the  upper  part  of  the  filter  is  retained 
y  spaced  boards  only,  the  lower  part,  to  a 
3pth  of  about  2  ft.,  was  sunk  in  the  soil,  egress 
>r  the  effluent  being  provided  by  two  2-in. 
ipes.  The  floor  of  the  filter  was  dished  to 
ie  centre.  The  effect,  as  was  foreseen,  has 
;en  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  Not  only  is 
.ere  a  total  absence  of  the  essential  basal 
iration,  but  there  is  no  free  exit  for  the 
•lids,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the 
ter  after  a  few  weeks’  flow  became  completely 
osed,  especially  as  coke,  the  medium  used  in 
is  case,  is  known  to  be  very  friable.  A 
bsequent  attempt  to  improve  matters  by 
gging  away  the  soil  on  two  sides  did  not  lead 
the  desired  result,  partly  because  the  mis- 
lief  was  already  done,  and  partly  because  it 
fected  no  improvement  in  the  faulty  direc- 
m  of  the  flow,  which  remained  as  before, 
rected  towards  the  centre  instead  of  towards 
e  circumference  of  the  filter. 

In  reference  to  the  method  ot  feeding  the 
ter,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  here  that 
3  most  satisfactory  will  be  that  which  in  the 
jst  economical  manner  combines  the  most 
mplete  comminution  of  the  liquid  with  theleast 
penditure  of  force  and  the  least  disengage- 
int  of  odour,  due  importance  being  also 
ren  to  the  conservation  of  fall.  If,  as  is  un- 
ubtedly  the  case,  the  maximum  amount  of 
>rk  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  given  volume  of 
er  body  by  uniformly  maintaining  the 
jper  proportions  of  liquid  and  air,  there  can 
no  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  loss 
efficiency,  in  arranging  for  alternating 
riods  of  rest  and  overdosing.  The  dis- 
auting  apparatus  therefore  should  work 
-fectly  uniformly  over  long  periods  of  time, 

I  should,  if  possible,  be  practically  indepen- 
at  of  supervision.  These  features  are  com- 
led  in  the  distributor,  which  forms  an 
ential  part  of  the  continuous  sewage 
er. 

rhis  apparatus  was  fully  described  by  your 
esident  at  last  ye  r’s  Conference,  but  in 
ler  to  correct  a  widespread  error  in  its 
>de  of  application,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
it  it  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  gutters 
ierted  at  both  ends  into  specially  designed 
annels  which  both  feed  and  supply  them, 
e  whole  of  this  system  must  be  laid  per¬ 
tly  level,  no  fall  whatever  in  the  supply 
annels  being  required.  The  escape  of  liquid 
m  the  distributors  is  so  free  and  unimpeded 
it  with  the  maximum  flow  along  the  channels 
measurable  rise  in  level  is  apparent.  The 
item  of  channels  may  be  directly  connected 
th  the  outlet  of  the  tank,  their  floors  being 
sh  with  the  invert  of  the  latter  ;  if  circum- 
nces  necessitate  a  length  of  channel  between 
ik  and  filter,  a  baffle  chamber  should  be 
erposed  to  steady  the  flow.  In  several 
itances  the  supply  channels  have  been  laid 
th  a  distinct  fall,  and  the  effect  has  been,  of 
urse,  to  feed  only  the  most  distant  distribu- 

s,  and  even  those  irregularly.  There  are 
o  matters  connected  with  the  use,  rather 
in  the  construction,  of  this  filter  which  may 
usefully  mentioned  here.  It  is  surprisingly 
:e  to  find  sewage  works  with  an  efficient 
;ans  of  gauging  the  flow,  and  the  trifling 
iplay  made  by  the  drops  of  liquid  falling  from 
3  points  of  the  distributor  is  so  deceptive  that 
3se  filters  are  commonly,  though  uninten- 
naily,  much  overworked.  It  should  be  re- 
:mbered  that  one  drop  per  second  from  each 
int  is  equivalent  to  a  flow  of  22  gallons  per 
ur  per  square  yard,  the  full  dose  for  a 

t.  filter  ;  and  that,  assuming  that  only  one- 
arth  of  the  points  are  working,  each  should 
liver  only  four  drops  per  second.  It  is  almost 
ipossible  without  direct  measurement  to 
rsuade  the  inexperienced  observer  that  the 
al  flow  is  so  considerable. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere 
at  a  dilute  tank  effluent  is  more  amenable  to 
:atment  than  a  strong  one,  because  the 
ditional  water  provides  means  of  applying 
are  dissolved  oxygen  to  the  oxidisable 
'Purities.  In  many  localities  there  must  be 
considerable  quantity  of  more  or  less 


polluted  and  useless  subsoil  water,  the 
removal  of  which  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings  would  add  to  their  healthiness,  and 
which  at  small  expense  could  be  brought  into 
the  works,  and  there  added  to  the  tank  effluent 
before  its  application  to  the  filter.  By  thus 
increasing  the  total  volume  to  about  50  gallons 
per  head  of  population,  the  oxidation  of  the 
organic  impurities  would  be  greatly  facili- 
ated. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  pro¬ 
longed  and  severe  cold  must  prejudice  the 
bacterial  treatment  of  sewage  by  inhibiting 
the  activity  of  micro-organisms  generally. 
However  true  this  statement  may  be  of  some 
steps  in  the  process,  there  are  no  good  experi¬ 
mental  reasons  for  assuming  it  to  extend  to  the 
final  stage  of  oxidation.  The  known  persistence 
of  nitrification  in  the  surface  soil  through¬ 
out  the  winter,  and  some  direct  experimental 
proof  that  rise  of  temperature  tends  to  stay  the 
series  of  changes  at  the  penultimate  stage  of 
nitrosification,  are  sufficient  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  cessation  of  biological  oxidation  at 
temperatures  short  of  actual  freezing  ;  whilst 
the  largely  increased  solvent  power  of  water 
for  oxygen  at  low  temperatures  is,  of  course,  a 
favourable  factor. 

However,  there  are  mechanical  as  well  as 
biological  matters  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  prolonged  frost  in  February  of 
this  year  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  continuous  sewage 
filter  was  affected  as  a  whole  by  a  sustained 
low  temperature.  The  frost  commenced  with 
the  month  of  February,  but  became  severe  on 
the  7th,  and  continued  so  until  the  20th. 

The  observations  taken  were  not  so  complete 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  foresee  the  spell  of  cold  weather;  but 
the  following  tables  give  such  results  as  were 
noted,  and  suffice  to  show  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  nitrification  was  fully  main¬ 
tained,  whilst  the  incubator  test  proved  the 
effluent  to  be  uniformly  imputrescible. 

Table  No.  I. — Horfield  Continuous 
Sewage  Filter. 


Relation  of  Temperature  to  Nitrification. 


[Date. 

Minimum  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  Air,  Fahr. 

Nitric  Nitrogen 
per  100,000. 

Feb.  7 

24 

8 

26 

9 

25 

10 

21 

Greater  than  2’0 

11 

IS 

12 

18 

13 

15 

14 

18 

2  90 

**5 

19 

275 

16 

20-5 

17 

18 

3TO 

18 

21 

275 

19 

32 

20 

32 

*  Table  No.  II.— Analysis  of  Filter 
Effluent,  February  15. 


Parts  per 

Saline  ammonia  . 

g°i  ‘ 

Albuminoid  ammonia  . 

o’33 

Nitric  nitrogen 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours  at 

275 

80  deg.  Fahr . 

1‘5I 

Chlorine  as  chloride  . 

1170 

The  first  table  shows  the  actual  minima  of 
air  temperature  during  this  time  and  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  nitric  nitrogen  on  the  later  days  ; 
the  figure  on  the  17th  was  corroborated  inde¬ 
pendently  by  Dr.  Rideal.  The  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  noted  for  the  effluent  from  the  filter  was 
35  deg.  Fahr.  The  second  table  gives  the  analy¬ 
tical  data  furnished  by  the  effluent  on  February 
15.  Considerable  freezing  occurred  in  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  especially  at  nights  ;'and  the  outlets 
and  lip  of  the  filter  were  thickly  coated  with 
ice  ;  the  action  of  the  filter,  however,  as  a 
whole  was  entirely  unimpaired  ;  and  it  appears 
unlikely  that  the  cold  in  this  climate  will  ever 
be  sufficient  to  cause  any  interruption  in 
working.  _  _ 


City  Surveyorship,  Newcastle.— At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newcastle  Town  Council,  on  the  6th  inst, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Holford,  of  the  .Surveyor’s  Department, 
Liverpool,  was  appointed,  out  of  101  candidates, 
City  Surveyor  of  Newcastle. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council,  held  the 
day  before  the  Council  adjourned  for  the 
summer  recess,  the  proceedings  were  governed 
by  the  clause  in  the  order  of  reference  which 
empowers  the  Committee  at  certain  seasons  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  Council  in  relation  to 
matters  included  in  the  Committee’s  order  of 
reference.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
in  parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Wandsworth.  —  Rebuilding  of  the  Forester's 
Arms  beer-hou3e,  on  the  we3t  side  of  Mitcham- 
road,  Tooting  (Mr.  H.  Griffiths  for  Mrs.  C.  Beard). 
— Consent. 

Paddington,  South. — Porches  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  oriel  windows  and  balconies  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  on  Nos.  18  to  23,  inclusive,  Hyde 
Park-place,  Paddington  (Mr.  E.  K.  Purchase  for 
Messrs.  G.  T  Smith  and  R.  G.  Knox). — Consent. 

Poplar. — Dwelling  houses  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  Cahir-street,  and  west  side  of  British-street, 
Millwall  (Mr.  W.  Clarkson  for  Messrs.  W.  G.  Wells 
and  T.  B.  Benton). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  house  on  the  north  side  of  North 
Park,  Eltham,  at  the  corner  of  Park-place  (Messrs. 
B.  J.  White  &  Son  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutchings). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. — Additions  to  the  basement  stories  of 
Nos.  24  and  26,  Brandram-road,  Lee  (Mr.  F.  Wen- 
born  for  Mr.  R.  B.  A.  Chambers). — Consent. 

Chelsea. — A  block  of  buildings  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Beaufort-street,  Chelsea,  at  the  corner  of  Cheyne- 
walk,  with  projecting  bay  windows  and  balconies 
(Messrs.  W.  Dunn  and  R.  Watson  for  the  Town  and 
Gown  Association). — Consent.  (The  erection  of 
oriel  windows  not  agreed  to.) 

Clapham  — Two  houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  east  side  of  Northcote-road,  Battersea, 
to  abut  upon  Broomwood-road  (Mr.  J.  Dickeson). — 
Refused. 

Hammersmith — A  two-story  addition  to  No.  3, 
Evcsham-street,  Latimer-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr. 

P.  Moore  for  Mrs.  M.  Moore)  — Refused. 

Lewisham. — Houses,  with  shops  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  east  side  of  Bromley-road  and  south 
side  of  Sangley-lane,  Catford  (Mr.  A.  W.  Osborn  for 
Mr.  J  Watt) — Refused. 

Peckham.— One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore¬ 
courts  of  Nos.  656-674  (even  numbers  only, 
inclusive),  Old  Kent-road,  Peckham  (Messrs. 
Holman  &  Goodrham  for  the  Royal  London 
Friendly  Society). — Refused. 

St.  George ,  Hanovet-square. — Three  two-story  oriel 
windows  in  front  of  No.  5,  Siafford-street,  St. 
George,  Hanover-square  (Messrs.  J.  T.  Wimperis  & 
Arber  for  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Fisher). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — An  addition  in  front 
of  No.  9,  Grafton-street,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  W.  A.  Large 
for  Messrs.  Matkin  &  Lawson). — Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — Blocks  of  dwellings  on  the 
south  side  of  Dalston-lane  and  east  side  of 
Navarino-road,  Dalston  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son, 

&  Smithem  for  the  Four  per  Cent.  Industrial 
Dwellings  Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Hackney,  North. — A  showcase  on  the  forecourt  of 
No.  4,  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington  (Messrs. 
Martin  &  Sanders). — Refused. 

Paddington,  North. — A  block  of  residential  flats, 
with  one-story  shops  in  front,  on  the  site  of  Nos. 
212-220  (even  numbers  only,  inclusive),  Harrow- 
road,  Paddington  (Messrs.  Palgrave  &  Co.  for  Mr. 

E.  J.  Read). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Hampstead. — A  one-story  cottage  on  the  site  of  two 
two-story  cottages  on  the  north  side  of  Gayton- 
road,  Hampstead,  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  22-24,  High- 
street,  with  a  forecourt  boundary  at  leS3  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  Gavton-road  (Mr.  B.  E.  Atkinson,  jun ,  for  Mr. 

J.  W.  Fenn).— Consent. 

Westminster. — A  building  on  the  west  side  of 
Great  Smith-street,  Westminster,  with  the  external 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  Orchard-street  (Mr.  G.  A. 
Hall  for  the  Mutual  Tontine  Association,  Ltd.). — 
Consent. 

Bermondsey. — A  building  on  the  east  side  of  Ber- 
mondsey-street,  Bermondsey,  and  south  side  of 
Crucifix-lane,  with  the  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  respective  centres  of 
the  roadways  of  those  streets  (Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Hider 
for  Mr.  W.  H.  Hazard).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — Buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Samford-street,  St.  Marylebone,  with  the  forecourt 
boundary  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Hunt).— Consent. 

Southwark,  West.— A  building  on  a  site  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Dantzic-street,  Southwark,  abut¬ 
ting  upon  Butcher’s-row,  with  the  external  walls  of 
such  building  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  respective  centres  of  the  roadways  of 
Dantzic-street,  Parliament-street,  and  Market-row 
(Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards  for  the  Highways  Committee  of 
the  Council).— Consent. 

Hampstead.— A  shop  front  at  the  flank  of  No.  70, 
High-road,  Kilburn,  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
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distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  West 
End-lane  (Mr.  G.  A.  Sexton  for  Messrs.  A.  Phillips, 
Ltd.).— Refused. 


Space  at  Rear. 


Lambeth,  North. — A  modification  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  one-story  water-closet  addition  at  the 
rear  of  No.  10,  St.  James’  Mansions,  Kennington- 
road  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdown  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Lamerton). 
— Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover- square.  —  A  modification  of 
the  provisions  of  Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard 
to  open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  proposed  erection  of  a  two-story  addition  at  the 
rear  of  Nos.  17,  iS,  and  19,  Old  Bond-street  on  the 
open  space  at  the  rear  of  those  premises  (Mr.  G. 
Carter  for  Messrs.  Russell  &  Allen). — Consent. 

Brixton. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  stable  buildings,  with  lofts  over,  on  land 
at  the  rear  of  Nos.  26  and  27,  Stockwell-green,  and 
Nos.  11  and  13,  Burgoyne-road,  Brixton,  without  an 
open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  S.  Parker  for  Messrs.  C. 
Hammerton  &  Co.). — Refused. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans 
tified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of 
the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of 
a  building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5,  Ryder- 
street,  St.  James’s  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  C. 
Guff  anti). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sqtiare. — A  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to 
open  spaces  about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  an  additional  story  on  the  rear 
portion  of  No.  95,  Piccadilly  (Mr.  F.  Muntzer  for 
Lieut.-Colonel  Seymour). — Refused. 


Line  op  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Hackney,  North. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the 
forecourts  of  Nos.  101,  103,  105,  and  107,  Upper 
Clapton-road,  Clapton  (Mr.  A.  Tighe  for  Dr.  W.  B. 
Benjafield). — Consent. 

Deptford. — A  house  on  a  site  northward  of  No.  32, 
Dennett’s-road,  Queen’s-road,  Peckham,  with  the 
external  walls  of  such  house  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Franklin-grove  (Messrs.  E.  Simpson  and  A.  E.  Harris 
for  Mr.  C.  Adams). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West. — An  addition  at  the  rear  of 
No.  61.  Montagu-square,  St.  Marylebone,  with  the 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Montagu-mews 
West  (Messrs.  Hudson  &  Hunt  for  Messrs.  W. 
Phillips  &  Sons). — Refused. 

Width  op  Way  and  Construction. 

Fulham. — A  wood  and  iron  cycle  shed  at  the 
William-street  Schools,  Fulham,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
(Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London). 
— Refused. 

St.  Gcorge-in-thc-East. — An  open  play-shed  at  the 
Christian-street  Schools,  St.  George-in-the-East 
(Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London). 
— Refused. 


Lines  op  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Bow  and  Bromley.— The  retention  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  wood  and  iron  street  fire-station  on  a  piece 
of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Wallis-road,  Hackney 
Wick,  at  the  corner  of  Windsor-road  (Mr.  O 
Fleming  for  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the 
Council). — Consent. 


Artisans'  Dwellings. 

Hackney,  Central. — Dwelling-houses,  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  of  the  working-class,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a  street,  on 
a  site  at  the  corner  of  Dalston-lane  and  Navarino- 
road,  Dalston  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son.  & 
Smithem  for  the  Four  per  Cent.  Industrial  Dwell¬ 
ings  Company). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. — Dwelling-houses  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  of  the  working-class  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon  a  street,  on 
a  site  at  the  corner  of  Samford-street  and  Salisbury- 
street,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt).— Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Bow  and  Bromley  and  Hackney,  South.— That  an 
order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  Wigg,  Oliver,  Hudson,  & 
Co.,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a 
new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  proposed  to  be 
named  Waterden-road,  to  lead  from  Carpenter's- 
road  to  Homerton-road,  Hackney  Wick.— Consent. 

Fulham.— A  deviation  from  the  plan  sanctioned 
on  January  23,  1900,  for  the  formation  of  four  new 
streets  on  the  Beaufort  House  Estate,  North  End- 
road,  Fulham,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  position  of 
the  street  to  be  named  Sedlescombe-road  (Messrs 
Boyton  Pegram  and  Buckmaster)  —  Consent. 

Lewisham  —  That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Willcocks,  &  Lemon,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Darby, 
for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which  the 
roadways  of  three  new  streets  out  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Grafton-road,  Perry -hill,  Catford,  were 
required  to  be  clearly  defined  throughout  by  posts 
and  rails,  or  so  otherwise  be  granted.— Consent. 

Wandsworth.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Holloway  Bros,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 


out  of  three  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  named  Littleton-street  (in  continuation), 
Waynflete-street  (in  continuation),  and  Susby-road 
on  the  Magdalen  College  Estate,  Garratt-lane, 
Wandsworth. — Consent. 

Battersea. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Wilkins,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the  north  side  of 
Sheepcote-lane,  Battersea  (for  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Battersea).— Consent. 

Wandsworth— A  further  deviation  from  the  plan 
sanctioned  on  February  19,  1901,  for  the  formation 
of  new  streets  on  the  Totterdown-fields  Estate, 
Upper  Tooting-road,  Wandsworth,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  position  of  the  streets  to  be  named  Coteford- 
street  and  Lessingham-a venue  (Mr.  R.  Robertson 
for  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Council).— Con¬ 
sent. 

Hackney,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
C.  Thompson,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  out 
of  the  north-eastern  side  of  Chatsworth-road, 
Hackney  (for  Messrs.  Snewin  Bros.  &  Co.).— 
Agreed. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

St.  George,  Hanover-squarc. — Means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire,  proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  stories  of  an  addition  in  Berkeley-street 
to  the  Berkeley  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  for  the  Berkeley 
Hotel  Company). — Consent. 

Westminster. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
proposed  to  be  provided  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
stories  of  Rutland-court,  Knightsbridge  (Mr.  D. 
Joseph  for  Mr.  H.  Lovatt).— Consent. 


Buildings  for  the  Supply  op  Electricity. 

Lambeth,  North. — A  addition  to  one  of  the  motor- 
rooms  and  an  addition  to  one  of  the  cooling  towers 
at  the  generating-station,  No.  85,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  B.  Pinhey  for  the  Charing  Cross 
and  Strand  Electricity  Supply  Corporation,  Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Height  of  Buildings. 

City.— A  building  on  the  south  side  of  Tallis- 
street,  City,  between  Carmelite-street  and  John 
Carpenter-street,  to  exceed  in  height  the  width 
of  those  streets  (Mr.  F.  Fox  for  Messrs.  M.  Patrick 
&  Sons). — Consent. 


Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Poplar. — That  the  Solicitor  do  prepare  a  licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  Act  to  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Wells  &  T.  B.  Benton,  for  the  erection  of  fifty-two 
houses  on  low-lying  land  situated  at  British-street 
and  Cahir-street,  Millwall  (Mr.  W.  Clarkson).— 
Consent. 


THE  FIRE  AT  SWANSCOMBE 
CHURCH,  KENT. 

At  about  five  o’clock  on  Thursday  afternoon 
last,  August  14,  the  church  at  Swanscombe 
was  struck  by  lightning  during  a  violent 
thunderstorm.  A  fierce  fire  broke  out  imme¬ 
diately,  destroying  the  shingled  spire,  the 
floors  of  the  tower,  the  bells,  the  roofs  of  nave 
and  aisles,  and  practically  all  the  internal 
fittings  of  the  church,  except  those  of  the 
chancel.  Some  of  the  mural  monuments 
have  been  destroyed,  others  are  slightly 
injured,  and  the  curious  font  of  carved 
chalk  is  utterly  ruined,  but  the  walls, 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered  by  a  superficial 
examination,  appear  to  be  practically  unin¬ 
jured.  Fortunately  no  harm  has  been  done  to 
the  interesting  little  Anglo-Saxon  window  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  but  the  effect  of 
the  fire  has  been  to  peel  off  the  internal 
coat  of  plaster,  showing  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  original  walling.  This  re¬ 
sembles  in  every  respect  that  of  the 
exterior  of  the  wall,  blocks  of  rag-stone  being 
freely  used  with  a  rather  small  proportion 
of  chalk  flints  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
Roman  bonding-tiles.  The  window  is  a  good 
example  of  its  kind.  It  is  semi-circular  headed 
and  double-splayed,  the  splayed  arch  being 
ingeniously  turned  in  Roman  bonding  -  tiles. 
The  jambs,  both  within  and  without,  are 
largely  constructed  of  Roman  tiles.  The  same 
materials  are  employed  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  tower,  wherg  the  use  of  rag-stone  is  less 
pronounced.  Roman  materials,  however,  are 
found  quite  high  up  in  the  western  wall  of  the 
tower. 

Now  that  the  spire  has  been  destroyed,  and 
the  tower  stands  out  gaunt  and  uncovered, 
with  its  internal  surfaces  largely  exposed,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  it  is 
entirely  of  Saxon  workmanship.  Of  course, 
the  windows  are  later  insertions,  but  there  is  in 
the  quoins  an  approach  (not  very  pronounced, 
it  must  be  confessed)  to  long-and-short  work, 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  idea.  Traces  of 
long-and-short  work,  it  may  be  added,  were 


noticed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  as  lonj 
ago  as  1852,  when  the  Rev.  Arthur  Husse; 
published  his  book  on  the  “  Churches  of  Keni 
Sussex,  and  Surrey.” 

The  iron  chests  containing  the  church  plat 
and  the  registers  were  fortunately  removei 
from  the  vestry  before  any  very  serious  harnj 
was  done,  except  that  the  books  of  vellum  an< 
paper  are  too  much  swollen  with  water  to  b 
moved  from  the  safe  in  which  they  wer 
tightly  packed. 

The  results  of  this  unfortunate  fire  cai 
hardly  be  considered  to  be  as  serious  as  on 
would  imagine  from  the  accounts  which  hav 
been  given  in  the  daily  papers,  because  it  wa 
the  more  modern  parts  of  the  church  and  it 
furniture,  generally  speaking,  which  perished 
whilst  the  more  interesting  and  valuabl! 
architectural  and  archaeological  features  ar 
practically  uninjured. 

Now  that  the  damage  is  done  the  churc 
must  be  immediately  made  watertight,  an 
steps  will  doubtless  be  taken  to  provide  for  i 
an  effective  lightning-conductor. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The  Modern  Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Cabine 
MAKER.  Prepared  under  the  editorship  of  t 
Lister  Sutcliffe,  A.R  I.B.A.  London  :  The  Greshai 
Publishing  Co.,  Southampton-street,  Strand. 

The  Georgian  Period.  Being  measure 
drawings  of  Colonial  work.  Part  X.  Boston,  1902 
The  American  Architect  and  Building  News  Ci 
London  :  B.  T.  Batsford. 

Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  N.  Wale 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Federatio 
Year  Book  :  July,  1902,  to  June,  1903.  Compile 
by  Robert  Hall,  Frederick-street,  Bury. 

Table  for  Converting  American  Dollai 
into  English  Pounds.  London  :  The  Fairbai 
Co.,  City-road. 


Correspondence. 


FIREPROOF  WOOD. 

Sir, — In  j’our  interesting  article  in  a  recet 
issue*,  entitled  “Lessons  from  the  City  Fire,”  yc 
make  no  allusion  to  a  lesson  which,  above  all  other 
should  be  drawn  from  that  deplorable  event.  Suo 
lesson  is  that  the  London  County  Council  ought  t 
avail  itself  of  the  recent  advance  in  science  th: 
renders  wood,  which  is  practically  the  only  fire 
spreading  material  in  a  structure,  immune  againi 
flame. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  when  wood 
treated  with  boracic  acid,  sulphate  of  ammonis 
tungstate  of  soda,  and  other  well-known  crystalliri 
chemicals,  such  wood  cannot  afterwards  catch  fii 
or  spread  flame,  but  will  merely  carbonise  slowly 
the  point  of  contact  with  fire.  The  extra  cost  fc 
such  wood  in  New  York,  where  it  is  large) 
employed  in  building  construction  (the  authoritic 
in  that  city  having  enacted  a  law  making  its  use  i 
high  buildings  compulsory),  is  about  20  per  cen. 
above  the  cost  of  ordinary  wood. 

A  few  years  ago  a  factory  was  erected  on  th 
Thames,  in  London,  to  supply  such  wood  t 
builders,  and  numerous  samples  were  sent  to  th 
Architect’s  department  of  the  London  Count 
Council  for  test. 

These  tests  showed  that  the  wood  was  as  repre 
sented,  but  the  County  Council  seems  to  have  don 
nothing  further,  the  reason,  it  is  stated,  being  tha 
although  fully  satisfied  that  such  wood  is  proc 
against  fire  spreading,  they  will  not  specify  it  to  b 
used  by  builders  because  it  is  a  patent. 

This  can  hardly  be  considered  a  sufficient  reaso; 
for  not  meeting  a  great  public  want.  If  the  Counti 
Council  wish  to  protect  the  public  against  a  mono 
poly,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  specify  not  any  pan 
ticular  company’s  wood,  but  wood  that  has  bee: 
rendered  fireproof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Count 
Council,  thus  leaving  the  field  open  for  compet: 
tion. 

If  the  woodwork  in  the  Queen  Victoria-stree 
buildings  recently  burnt  out  had  been  fireproof,  n>: 
lives  would  have  been  lost  there. 

W.  C.  Dickenson. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  BOROUGH 
OF  POPLAR. 

Sir, — Almost  on  a  par  with  the  recent  “  com; 
petition  ”  offers  of  certain  public  bodies,  as  noted  ii 
the  Builder,  is  the  conduct  of  the  Borough  Counci 
of  Poplar  in  the  matter  of  a  contract  for  dec  jrativi 
repairs  to  Poplar  Town  Hall.  Bow  Vestry  Hall,  an<| 
Bow  Public  Health  Offices,  advertised  in  the  Buildeim 
For  a  copy  of  the  specification  the  builders  had  t<l 
pay  105.,  a  receipt  being  given  on  the  usual  sanitamB 
deposit  receipt  form  (the  word  “  deposit  ”  not  beinjH 
struck  out).  The  builders  had  to  take  out  thei*H 
own  quantities  for  the  three  jobs  and  make  u]M 
their  estimates  in  detail.  On  sending  up  to  lean! 
the  result  of  the  tenders,  the  builders  were  refusecjl 
the  return  of  the  10s.  paid  for  the  specification,  am 


*  See  our  issue  for  August  2 
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“  No  information  will  be  given  to  unsuccessful  con¬ 
tractors  ”  was  the  only  message  vouchsafed.  Upon 
writing  to  the  Council,  a  letter  to  the  same  purport 
was  received.  One  of  the  Builders. 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — If  a  quantity  surveyor  omits  certain  items 
in  his  bill  of  quantities  that  are  shown  on  the  con¬ 
tract  drawings,  or  are  described  in  the  specification, 
is  he,  or  is  the  employer,  liable  to  pay  the  builder 
the  value  of  such  omitted  items — the  bill  of  quan¬ 
tities  not  being  part  of  the  contract  ? 

R.  O.  D. 


3Uustrattona. 


PREMIATED  HOUSE  FAQ  AD  E,  No.  29, 
AVENUE  RAPP,  PARIS. 

[Bpr-alHIS  house  is  one  of  the  six  houses 
Sill!  Prem>ated  this  year  by  the  jury  of 
IbLvsI  the  annual  "Concours  de  Facades” 
at  Paris.  The  architect,  M.  Lavirotte,  whose 
various  interesting  work  in  modern  design 
is  well  known  at  Paris,  has  made  a  speciality 
of  decorative  house  fronts  in  which  coloured 
ceramic  and  stoneware  materials  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  One  of  the  chief  points  in  this  house, 
which  won  favour  from  the  jury,  apart  from  the 
novel  design  of  the  facade  and  the  employment 
of  modern  materials,  was  the  ingenious  system 
of  construction  employed  for  the  entire  build¬ 
ing,  a  system  which,  whilst  it  permitted  the 
architect  to  obtain  constructional  effects  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  further  advantages  of  economy  in 
cost  of  construction,  additional  solidity  and 
durability,  a  certain  economy  in  space — no 
small  advantage  for  a  town  building — and  the 
security  afforded  by  an  absolutely  fireproof 
building. 

t  The  cost  of  the  house  is  estimated  to  be 
22  per  cent,  under  the  cost  of  ordinary  con¬ 
struction.  The  whole  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  walls  of  the  building,  including  that  of 
the  faqade,  are  constructed  after  the  Cottangin 
system  of  armoured  cement,  and  brick,  and 
stoneware  materials  strengthened  by  steel 
insertions.  The  walls  of  the  staircase  and  lift 
are  built  of  armoured  brick  of  a  thickness  of 
4.V  in.  from  basement  to  roof ;  the  staircase 
itself  is  constructed  entirely  of  armoured 
cement,  and  is  therefore  quite  fireproof  ;  the 
usual  thick  walls  and  chimney  breasts  to  con¬ 
tain  the  many  flues  and  conduits  for  smoke 
and  heating  purposes,  and  generally  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  floors,  have 
been  replaced  in  this  case  by  hollow  walls  of 
2|  in.  armoured  brick  with  space  in  the 
hollow  to  contain  the  various  smoke  and 
heating  flues,  and  these  walls  have  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  useful  for 
supporting  purposes.  The  space  thus  gained 
by  the  suppression  of  the  chimney  breasts 
and  thick  flue-walls  has  been  about 
60  superficial  feet  of  ground  surface  in  the 
building.  The  courtyard  walls  are  formed 
of  a  double  thickness  of  2f  in.  armoured 
brick  from  basement  to  roof,  with  air 
space  between,  which,  besides  being  useful 
for  heating  and  ventilation  purposes,  keeps  the 
interior  comfortable  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  All  the  floors  are  fireproof  and  are 
constructed  of  armoured  cement,  the  wire  core 
of  which  is  tied  to  the  wire  cores  of  the  brick 
walls.  These  floors  consist  of  an  upper  thick¬ 
ness  of  two  inches  of  armoured  cement,  sup¬ 
ported  by  similar  cement  ribs  tied  to  the  core 
of  the  walls  ;  the  ceilings  are  formed  of  slabs 
of  armoured  plaster  which,  having  first  served 
as  centering  for  the  cement  surface  above, 
were  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  ceiling, 
forming  a  hollow,  soundproof  and  fireproof 
floor.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  and  flats  are 
formed  of  armoured  brick  and  cement,  with 
hollow  spaces  similar  to  those  of  the  floors ; 
no  timber  of  any  description  enters  into  the 
construction  of  the  floors  or  roofs,  the  whole  is 
therefore,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the 
small  section  of  wire  trellis  employed  which 
remuns  unaffected  by  heat  from  fire,  entirely 
fireproof,  and  has  earned  the  highest  praise 
from  the  Fire  Brigade  Service.  The  hollow 

*-  roofs  aff  >r«l  the  advantage  of  making  the  attic 
rooms  comfortable  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
The  courtyard  sides  of  the  roofs  and  flats  have 
been  left  with  their  cement  surfaces  exposed  ; 
the  fronts  on  the  Avenue  have  been  covered 
with  coloured  tiles  tied  to  the  metal  core  of  the 
roofs.  -  / 

The  facade,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 


floor,  is  entirely  constructed  of  coloured 
enamelled  ceramic  and  stoneware  materials, 
manufactured  by  M.  Bigot,  of  Paris,  and  all 
these  materials  forming  the  facade  are  rein¬ 
forced  with  wire  cores  on  the  Cottan?in  system, 
and  tied  into  the  basket  work  cores  of  the 
brickwork  of  the  walls  and  floors.  This 
method  has  allowed  the  architect  to  execute  a 
very  bold  design  and  carry  forward  consider¬ 
able  projections  of  heavy  materials  which 
would  have  been  impossible  otherwise.  The 
front  wall  is  lined  at  the  back  by  a  2f-in. 
armoured  brick  wall  with  air  space  between. 
All  zinc  and  lead  work  has  been  suppressed  on 
the  roofs,  and  a  considerable  economy  in  main¬ 
tenance  is  thus  made. 

The  details  of  the  system  of  construction 
employed  are  of  considerable  interest,  though 
we  very  much  question  the  advisability,  in  the 
long  run,  of  admitting  such  a  quantity  of  metal 
into  the  whole  material  of  walls  and  floors  of  a 
house.  In  regard  to  the  design,  resthetically 
considered,  we  may  leave  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinion.  As  the  system  of  offering 
premiums  for  the  best  designs  for  street  fronts 
has  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  we  thought  it 
would  interest  our  readers  to  see  what  kind  of 
architecture  is  thought  worthy  of  such  distinc¬ 
tion. 


PROPOSED  LADY-CHAPEL, 

ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL,  NEW  YORK 
This  design  was  submitted  in  a  limited 
international  competition  for  a  memorial 
chapel  proposed  to  be  added  to  St.  Patrick  s 
Cathedral,  New  York.  Mr.  W.  D.  Carue  is  out 
of  town,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  description  of  his  design. 


FRIENDS’  BOYS’  SCHOOL,  BOOTHAM, 
YORK. 

The  Society  of  Friends'  School  in  Bootham, 
York,  was  founded  in  1829.  In  1846,  the 
existing  house  fronting  to  Bootham  (a  hand¬ 
some  residence  of  the  Georgian  period),  with 
extensive  grounds  in  the  rear,  was  acquired, 
and  subsequently  large  additions  were  made 
to  provide  the  necessary  school  and  classroom 
accommodation. 

A  destructive  fire  in  the  spring  of  1899  burnt 
down  a  considerable  portion  of  the  school 
buildings,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  rebuild 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  to  provide  accom¬ 
modation  and  equipment  of  modern  character 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  high-class  public 
boarding  school. 

The  residential  block  adjoining  Bootham 
was  uninjured  by  the  fire,  and  this  portion  of 
the  building,  with  some  interior  remodelling, 
has  been  retained  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
a  modern  classroom,  the  whole  of  the  premises 
in  the  rear  is  new. 

Messrs.  William  H.  Thorp,  of  Leeds,  and 
Fred  Rowntree,  of  Westminster,  both  old  pupils 
of  the  school,  were  appointed  joint  architects 
of  the  new  works  ;  and  from  their  designs,  and 
under  their  superintendence,  aided  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tarran,  of  York,  the  clerk  of  works, 
the  new  buildings,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
about  23,000 1.,  have  been  erected. 

For  the  purposes  of  description  the  buildings 
can  be  classified  under  three  heads  : — 

1.  The  Residential  Block. 

2.  The  School  Block. 

3.  The  Science  School. 

The  two  former  are  connected,  but  the 
Science  School  is  an  entirely  separate  block 
and  adjoins  the  cricket  field. 
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'l  he  Residential  Block  comprises  a  visitors’ 
room,  museum,  dining  hall,  kitchens,  house¬ 
keeper  s  rooms,  and  two  floors  of  dormitories 
with  bathroom  accommodation.  A  suite  of 
studios  for  the  masters  and  the  senior  boys  has 
been  provided  in  a  new  upper  story  which 
communicates  with  the  large  new  school 
block. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  larger 
part  of  the  residence  is  old,  but  it  has  under¬ 
gone  a  good  deal  of  remodelling,  without 
however,  interfering  with  the  architectural’ 
character  of  the  interior.  The  dining-room 
has  been  extended,  bedrooms  have  been  raised 
to  give  additional  cubical  capacity,  and  new 
bathrooms  have  been  provided.  In  other 
vvays,  also,  minor  improvements  have  been 
effected. 

'I he  School  Block. — An  entrance-porch  from 
the  school  forecourt  gives  access  to  a  large 
interior  hall  from  which,  in  one  direction  a  wide 
arcaded  corridor  leads  to  a  suite  of  five  class¬ 
rooms,  and,  in  the  other,  another  corridor  at 
right  angles,  passing  a  new  headmaster’s  room, 
CO!J?5nunic;i^es  the  old  residential  building' 

The  classrooms  are  all  well-lighted  and  1 
lotty  Two  of  them  are  arranged  to  be  thrown  I 
together  when  required,  and  are  separated  by 
a  folding  movable  wood  and  glass  screen. 
They  are  finished  in  Kauri  pine,  stained  and 
varnished  in  pleasing  shades  of  colour.  The 
walls  are  panelled,  with  book-shelving  and 
large  blackboards  introduced  in  the  wainscot- 
,  Oak  dual  desks  are  provided  for  the 
boys  use.  Descending  a  few  steps  at  the 


farther  end  of  the  classroom  corridor,  a  pro¬ 
jecting  wing  is  utilised  for  workshop  and 
lavatory  purposes.  It  has  a  separate  entrance 
from  the  playground,  a  pillared  loggia,  open  on 
one  side,  forming  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  and 
providing  at  the  same  time  an  external  archi¬ 
tectural  feature. 

The  lavatories  and  latrines  are  very  com¬ 
plete  in  their  equipment.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  ivory  white  glazed  brickwork,  and  all  the 
sanitary  goods  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Adams  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  and  are  of  the  latest 
improved  type  and  description.  Above  the 
lavatory  a  large  changing-room  is  provided  in 
a  mezzanine,  fitted  up  with  hot  and  cold 
shower-baths,  a  range  of  foot-baths,  and  lockers 
|  for  each  boy,  to  contain  his  playing  clothes. 

I  For  drying  purposes,  rows  of  hot-water  pipes 
are  carried  through  the  lockers,  and  zinc 
trunks  are  provided  to  carry  away  any  odour 
!  or  steam. 

At  the  foot  of  the  principal  staircase,  a  long, 
narrow,  top-lighted  room  is  utilised  for  the 
boys’  hats,  coats,  and  boots,  and,  descending  a 
flight  of  steps  into  the  basement,  additional 
accommodation  is  provided,  comprising  a  large 
room  for  the  boys'  play  boxes,  a  boot-cleaning 
room,  and  the  heating  apparatus  chamber  con¬ 
taining  the  boilers. 

1  wo  staircases  are  carried  up  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  floor — the  principal  stairs 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  staircase  in  the  gymnasium  wing. 

The  principal  room  on  this  floor  is  an 
assembly  hall  and  library,  called  the  “  John 


Bright  Library,”  in  honour  of  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  spent  two  years  at  York  as  a 
scholar  at  the  Friends’  School.  The  room 
is  48  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  a  raised  platform  and 
stage  at  one  end  and  a  gallery  at  the  opposite 
end.  The  chief  light  is  obtained  from  four 
large  oriel  windows  in  clear  leaded  glass. 
The  finishings  are  entirely  of  oak.  A  simple 
and  somewhat  severely  treated  oak  dado  is 
carried  round  the  room  to  a  height  of  9  ft.,  all 
available  wall  space  being  utilised  for  book¬ 
cases.  The  roof  timbers  are  also  of  oak,  the 
intermediate  spaces  being  finished  in  plaster. 
The  centre  of  the  library  is  seated  with  oak 
benches,  and  the  window  recesses  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  window  seats.  Each  boy  is  par¬ 
titioned  off  by  means  of  a  moveable  screen, 
and  is  equipped  with  table  and  chairs  for  the 
purposes  of  quiet  reading.  These  benches 
and  furniture  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  George 
Walton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow. 

A  large  tablet  in  memory  of  John  Bright  is 
inserted  in  the  oak  panelling  at  the  central 
point  of  this  room.  This  tablet  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson,  and  is  in 
beaten  bronze  for  the  most  part,  the  low  relief 
portrait  being  in  cast  bronze  from  a  model  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes.  On  each  side  of  the  portrait 
is  a  branch  of  oak  and  olive.  The  sentences 
under  the  name  were  extracted  from  speeches 
by  the  statesman,  and  carefully  chosen  for  their 
applicability.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tablet  is  a 
translucent  enamel  of  “  Honesty."  The 
electric  fittings  in  armour  bright  steel  were 
also  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 
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Another  important  room  on  this  floor  is 
s  gymnasium,  55  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  a 
ectators’  gallery  at  one  side.  A  high  dado 
Kauri  pine  surrounds  the  room,  the  upper 
ills  being  finished  in  red  bricks.  The 

nn  roof  trusses  are  placed  8  ft.  apart,  and 
a  height  of  18  ft.  above  the  floor, 
le  gymnasium  is  fitted  up  on  the  Swedish 
item,  and  was  equipped  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Melio, 
therine-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Two  class  rooms  for  natural  history  pursuits, 
large  drawing  class-room  (provided  with  a 
od  collection  of  casts),  a  masters’  common 
Dm,  and  private  masters' studies  are  also  pro- 
led  on  this  floor. 

On  the  second  floor,  in  addition  to  the 
fleries  of  the  library  and  gymnasium,  a 
ite  of  music  rooms  is  provided,  comprising 
room  for'  collective  practice  and  teaching, 
-rounded  by  small  classrooms  with  sound- 
Dof  partitions,  each  containing  a  piano. 
Adjoining  the  Music  School  is  a  department 
photography,  with  all  requisite  dark  room 
:ommodation,  and  fitted  up  with  sinks  and 
>dern  scientific  apparatus. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
rary  is  a  set  of  studies  for  the  use  of  the 
isters  and  the  senior  boys,  which  has  pre- 
>usly  been  referred  to,  and  which  forms  a 
meeting  link  between  the  school  and  the 
iidential  blocks. 

The  Science  School.—  The  Science  School  is 
entirely  separate  building  which  has  been 
:cted  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  on  the 


estate  adjoining  the  cricket  field.  With  the 
exception  of  the  astronomical  observatory, 
which  is  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
with  a  conical  revolving  roof,  the  building  is 
one-storied.  The  accommodation  provided  is 
as  follows : — 

A  science  lecture-room,  30  ft.  by  24  ft., 
with  raised  seats,  dual  desks,  lecturer’s  table, 
and  lantern  and  diagram  screens.  A  chemical 
laboratory,  40  ft.  by  24  ft.,  fitted  up  with 
laboratory  benches  for  sixteen  students,  and 
slate  tables  in  the  window  recesses  for  twelve 
boys  in  addition,  draught  closets  for  combus¬ 
tion  purposes,  a  lecturer’s  platform  and  table 
with  large  sliding  blackboard,  and  ample 
shelving  space. 

Midway  between  the  lecture-room  and 
chemical  laboratory  is  the  science  master’s 
room,  also  used  as  a  preparation-room,  and 
opening  from  the  laboratory  are  a  balance- 
room,  provided  with  slate  shelves  built  into  the 
walls  for  the  balances,  and  also  a  storeroom. 
An  additional  storeroom  is  also  provided  for 
apparatus  required  for  lecture-room  purposes 
The  observatory  is  fitted  up  with  a  powerful 
telescope  and  a  transit  instrument. 

Grouped  with  the  Science  School,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  same  block,  are  two  fives 
courts,  one  covered  and  the  other  open,  their 
size,  respectively,  being  33  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in.  and 
26  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in.  The  former  is  top-lighted, 
and  is  provided  with  a  gallery  at  one  end  for 
spectators  to  watch  the  games.  A  games  store 
completes  the  group. 


The  fittings  of  the  Science  School,  which 
were  specially  designed  by  the  architects  in 
conjunction  with  the  science  master,  were 
provided  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson,  of 
Leeds ;  and  the  desks  and  seating  in  the 
lecture-room  by  the  North  of  England  School 
Furnishing  Company. 

The  new  buildings  are  faced  with  red  bricks 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Williamson  &  Co.,  of 
Newport,  near  Brough.  Red  terra-cotta  is 
used  for  the  dressings.  That  supplied  for  the 
main  buildings  was  provided  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Edwards,  of  Ruabon  ;  and  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Canning  provided  the  terra  -  cotta  for  the 
Science  School. 

The  buildings  throughout  are  covered  with 
strong  greyish-green  slates  from  the  Tilber- 
thwaite  quarries. 

Electricity  is  used  for  lighting  purposes,  and 
a  very  complete  installation  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Christy  Bros.  &  Middleton, 
of  Chelmsford,  with  current  supplied  from  the 
Corporation  mains. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  hot  water  on 
the  low  pressure  system.  The  scheme  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  William  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.,  of  Darlington,  who  have  also 
supplied  the  hot-water  service.  The  vitiated 
air  is  carried  off  by  means  of  trunks  com¬ 
municating  with  ventilating  turrets  on  the 
roof  and  specially  constructed  chimneys,  the 
upward  current  of  air  being  assisted  by  the 
introduction  of  coils  of  hot-water  pipes. 

To  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
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working  of  the  school,  the  building  operations 
have  been  carried  out  in  three  contracts,  and 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years. 

The  Science  School  and  gymnasium  wing 
were  built  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Bkrry,  of  York. 
Messrs.  H.  Arnold  &  Son,  of  Doncaster,  have 
erected  the  main  school  building  and  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  residential 
block,  and  Messrs.  VV.  Bellerby  &  Son,  of  York, 
were  responsible  for  raising  and  altering  the 
upper  floor  of  dormitories. 


NURSES’  HOME,  SHEFFIELD. 

This  building  is  a  part  of  the  new  infirmary 
buildings  now  being  erected  at  Firvale  for  the 
guardians  of  the  Sheffield  Union.  It  is  built 
of  red  brick  with  Stoke  Hall  stone  dressings, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Tilberthwaite 
green  Westmoreland  slates. 

Bedrooms  are  provided  for  about  fifty  nurses, 
and  the  building  has  proper  kitchen  and 
servants  accommodation.  Tea,  recreation,  and 
charge  nurses  sitting-rooms  are  provided. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  Eshelby  & 
Son,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  architect  was  Mr. 
E.  W.  Mountford. 

As  the  architect  is  out  of  town  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  plan. 


PROPOSED  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
CAMBERLEY. 

Sufficient  funds  have  not  as  yet  been 
collected  for  the  building  of  this  church,  the 
site  for  which  is  in  the  London-road,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Staff  College.  Tenders  have 
been  obtained,  the  lowest  estimate  received 
being  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Hughes,  of  Wokingham, 
of  3,100/.,  which  includes  heating,  ventilation, 
and  all  fittings,  but  not  decorative  painting. 

It  is  proposed  to  face  the  walls  internally 
with  red  brick  facings  and  to  ceil  the  roof  timbers 
as  shown.  All  woodwork  is  to  be  painted  in, 
oils  in  plain  colours,  except  rood  and  screen. 
The  plan  is  explanatory  of  the  arrangement  of 
chapels,  sacristy,  and  processional  path. 

Mr.  Paul  Woodroffe  has  designed  the 
internal  decorative  work,  and  will  do  the  glass. 
Externally  the  elevations  are  simple.  The 
walls  will  be  faced  with  red  brick  facings, 
with  bands  of  grey  Guildford  stocks  ;  the  roof 
covered  with  tiles. 

C.  H.  B.  Quennell. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

8. — Portland  Cement — Aeration — Theory 
of  Setting— Adulterants— Specific 
Gravity  —  Typical  Specification  — 
Faija  and  other  Tests. 

HE  AERATION  OF  CEMENT.— 
Portland  cement  should  not  contain 
any  free  lime,  but  is  always  liable  to 
contain  a  small  proportion,  and  when  the 
temperature  at  which  the  cement  mixture  has 
been  calcined  has  been  too  low  the  “  under¬ 
burnt "  cement  contains  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity. 

Underburnt  cements,  when  mixed  with  water, 
set  very  rapidly,  and  part  of  the  free  lime  is 
locked  in  the  hard  mass  of  set  cement  before 
water  has  obtained  contact  with  it.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  the  particles  of  free  lime  absorb 
sufficient  water  from  the  set  cement  in  which 
it  is  embedded  to  enable  them  to  change  from 
quicklime  to  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  which  accompanies  the  change  produces 
cracks  in  the  hardened  cement. 

If  the  cement  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  some  time  before  being  mixed  with  water 
for  use,  any  free  lime  which  it  may  contain 
will  absorb  water  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air,  and  will  not  then  be  liable  to 
cause  injury  to  the  cement  after  setting.  If, 
however,  the  cement  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  too  long  a  period,  it  will  absorb 
sufficient  atmospheric  water  vapour  to  cause 
some  of  the  silica,  lime,  and  alumina  to  enter 
into  chemical  combination  and  become  inert  to 
liquid  water. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  cement  should 
be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  until  any  quick¬ 
lime  which  may  be  present  has  been  converted 
into  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  cause  any  consider¬ 


able  proportion  of  the  cement  to  become 
“  dead  ”  through  over-exposure. 

The  Setting  of  Portland  Cement. — It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  hardening  of 
Portland  cement  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
insoluble  hydrated  calcium  silicate  and  alumi- 
nate.  There  are,  however,  several  calcium 
silicates  and  calcium  aluminates,  of  which 
some  do  not  possess  the  power  of  setting 
under  water.  The  different  calcium  silicates 
and  aluminates  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Le  Chatelier  and  others,  and  the  following 
summary  of  their  properties,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  hydraulic  cements,  is  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  the  summary  of  Le  Chatelier’s 
work  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Newberry  : — 

Mono-calcium  silicate,  CaOSiCL,  found  in 
nature  as  Wollastonite,  is  not  acted  upon  by 
water,  and  therefore  plays  no  part  in  the 
hardening  of  cement. 

Di-calcium  silicate,  2  CaOSiO.,,  formed  by 
heating  chalk  and  powdered  quartz  in  proper 
proportions,  falls  to  powder  on  cooling,  in  the 
same  manner  as  over-clayed  cement  clinker. 
This  spontaneous  pulverisation  is  due  to  a 
change  of  crystalline  form.  Di-calcium  silicate 
has  little  or  no  hydraulic  power. 

Tri-calcium  silicate,  3  CaOSiO  „,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  active  material  in  Portland  cement. 
When  strongly  heated  it  decomposes  into  quick¬ 
lime  and  di-calcium  silicate  (CaO  4-  2Ca0Si02) 
and  overheating,  therefore,  tends  to  destroy  the 
hydraulic  power  of  Portland  cement.  When 
tri-calcium  silicate  is  treated  with  water  it 
decomposes  and  sets  in  the  form  of  a  hard 
crystalline  mass  of  hydrated  mono-calcium 
silicate  (CaOSiO.,  .v  H20),  mixed  with  crystal¬ 
line  calcium  hydrate. 

Mono  -  calcium  aluminate,  Ca0Al203,  is 
nearly  infusible  and  sets  rapidly  under  water. 

Di-calcium  aluminate,  2  Ca0Al203,  is 
moderately  fusible,  and  sets  quickly  under 
water,  like  plaster  of  Paris  ;  but  the  mass, 
after  setting,  falls  to  pieces  when  boiled  with 
water. 

Tri-calcium  aluminate,  3  Ca0Al203,  is 
easily  fusible,  and  sets  rapidly  with  water. 

Portland  cement  consists,  according  to 
Messrs.  Newberry,  of  tri-calcium  silicate  with 
varying  proportions  of  di-calcium  aluminate. 
When  water  is  mixed  with  Portland  cement 
the  calcium  aluminates  and  silicate  unite,  and 
form  double  compounds  of  calcium. 

Adulterants  in  Portland  Cement. — From 
time  to  time  Portland  cement  containing  in¬ 
gredients  not  naturally  present  in  a  calcined 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  is  placed 
on  the  market,  the  alleged  object  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  foreign  matter  being  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  the  cement. 

Gypsum  in  Portland  Cement. — In  order  to 
retard  the  rate  of  setting  it  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  add  gypsum,  a  form  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
in  quantity  not  exceeding  2  per  cent.,  to  the 
cement  as  it  leaves  the  kilns.  This  addition  is 
permitted  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  other  mercantile  authorities. 
Messrs.  Stanger  &  Blount  have  concluded  from 
the  results  of  experiments  that  no  harmful 
effect  on  the  strength  of  the  cement  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  addition. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Humphreys  considers  that  the 
addition  of  this  2  per  cent,  of  gypsum  is  un¬ 
necessary,  as  he  has  found  that  the  retardation 
of  the  rate  of  setting  can  be  equally  well 
secured  by  more  careful  aeration  of  the  cement 
and  that  the  addition  of  the  gypsum  does  not 
render  careful  aeration  less  necessary. 

Kentish  Ragstone  in  Portland  Cement.  — 
About  ten  years  ago  Kentish  ragstone  was 
being  ground  with  Portland  cement  by  several 
cement  makers,  it  being  maintained  that  the 
addition  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  ragstone  im 
proved  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  cement. 
The  statement  regarding  the  good  effect  of  the 
ragstone  was  honestly  believed  by  some  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  was  based  upon  the  results 
of  experiments.  In  1894  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  requested  Messrs.  Stanger  & 
Blount  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  after 
completing  a  long  series  of  experiments  those 
experts  reported  as  follows  : — 

1.  Ragstone  is  not  a  cementitious  substance, 
and  its  addition  to  cement  is  an  adulteration. 

2.  Perfectly  sound  cement  is  weakened  by 
the  addition  of  ragstone. 

3.  This  weakening  is  not  fully  proportional 
to  the  percentage  of  ragstone  added,  because 
the  latter  acts  as  a  fine  filling  material,  and  fills 
up  the  interstices  naturally  present  in  set 
cement. 

4.  Cement  which  is  not  perfectly  sound  may 
be  temporarily  improved  by  the  addition  of 


ragstone.  When  the  cement  has  become 
sound  by  aeration,  this  improvement  dis¬ 
appears. 

Blast  Furnace  Slag  in  Portland  Cement. — In 
the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Stanger  &  Blount  blast 
furnace  slag  of  the  best  quality  may  possibly 
be  of  use  in  Portland  cement  to  combine  with 
the  free  lime  liberated  when  Portland  cement 
is  mixed  with  water  and  allowed  to  set,  but 
cannot  be  legitimately  mixed  with  Portland 
cement,  and  when  so  mixed  the  cement  ought 
to  be  sold  under  a  distinctive  name.  There 
is,  moreover,  some  probability  that  the  sulphur 
which  is  commonly  present  in  slag  to  the 
extent  of  about  1  per  cent.,  slowly  oxidises, 
and  during  oxidation  expands  and  tends  to 
disrupt  the  cement.  Ordinary  waste  slag, 
which  is  a  stony  material  run  into  trucks  ancf 
allowed  to  cool  spontaneously,  should  on  no 
pretext  be  permitted,  since  it  can  exert  no 
beneficial  chemical  influence,  such  as  might 
result  from  the  use  of  rapidly-chilled  slag, 
and  is  equally  liable  to  contain  injurious  im¬ 
purities. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Portland  Cement. — The 
specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  should  not 
be  lower  than  3'io.  Cement  which  has  not 
been  calcined  at  a  sufficiently  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  which  contains  a  considerable  propor 
tion  of  free  lime,  varies  in  specific  gravity 
between  3-oo  and  3'io.  Good  cement  when 
fresh  usually  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
3-15,  but  the  specific  gravity  gradually  de¬ 
creases  with  age,  because  the  cement  absorbs 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapour  from  the 
atmosphere.  A  high  specific  gravity  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  prove  the  cement  to  be  of 
the  best  quality,  for  adulteration  with  blast 
furnace  slag  does  not  reduce  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  adulterated  cement  below  that  of 
genuine  cement. 

Typical  Specification  for  Cement.—  For  im-; 
portant  works  for  which  large  quantities  of 
Portland  cement  are  used,  it  is  customary  to> 
draw  up  a  specification  enumerating  the  con 
ditions  with  which  the  cement  must  comply. 
The  following  is  a  typical  specification  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Humphreys  : — 

Fineness  of  Grinding. — The  cement  shall  be  prepared 
from  thoroughly  burnt  clinker  only,  without  any  admixture 
of  under-burnt  portions  or  other  substances.  Not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  residue  shall  remain  on  a  sieve  of  14,400 
meshes  to  the  square  inch. 

Heating. — A  sample  of  the  cement  shall  be  made  into  a 
paste,  and  if  the  rise  of  temperature  be  more  than  6  deg.: 
Fahr.  during  an  hour  after  mixing,  the  cement  shall  not 
be  considered  ready  for  use  nor  for  testing. 

Specific  Gravity.  —The  cement  when  freshly  burnt  shall 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  3 '15,  or  3’oS  when 
weathered  to  6  deg.  Fahr. 

Chemical  Analysis.  —A  sample  shall  not  contain  more 
than  xi  per  cent,  magnesia,  xj  per  cent  sulphuric  acid, 
x  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  1  per  cent,  insoluble  residue,  anc 
shall  not  contain  more  than  62  per  cent,  nor  le  s  than  58  pe. 
cent,  of  lime. 

Tensile  Tests. — Test  blocks,  of  not  less  than  1  sq.  in 
cross  section,  shall  be  made  with  20  per  cent,  of  water  afte 
the  cement  has  been  weathered,  and  the  mixture  shall  bi 
placed  in  a  mould  without  ramming,  and  k  pt  one  day  in ; 
moist  atmosphere  of  a  temperature  not  less  than  50  deg 
Fahr.,  and  shall  afterwards  be  placed  in  water  of  tempera 
ture  not  less  than  5s  deg.  Fahr. 

Some  of  the  blocks  shall  be  made  of  neat  cement,  anc 
some  of  i  part  cement  with  3  parts  by  weight  of  standarc 
dry  sand  ;  the  latter  shall  have  xo  per  cent,  of  waier  only 
The  neat  cement  blocks  shall  bear  a  stress  per  square  incl 
of  400  lbs.  after  seven  days,  500  lbs.  after  fourteen  days 
and  600  lbs.  after  twenty-eight  days. 

The  cement  and  sand  blocks  shall  bear  a  stress  pe 
square  inch  of  ioo  lbs.  after  seven  days,  150  lbs.  afid 
fourteen  days,  200  lbs.  after  twenty-eight  days. 

Slabs  or  cakes  shall  be  made  with  20  per  cent,  of  water 
and  shall  be  kept  in  air  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  afterwa'd 
they  shall  be  immersed  in  cold  water  and  raised  to  boilin 
heat,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  three  hours 
No  signs  of  warping,  checking,  or  radial  cracking  sha: 
show  on  them. 

A  pat  made  with  20  per  cent,  water  shall  not  take  let 
than  three  hours  to  harden,  and  not  more  than  seve 
hours.  All  cement  shall  show  a  uniform  growth  ( 
strength. 

Adhesive  Test. — A  pat  of  cement  3  in.  in  diameter  an. 
J  in.  thick  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days,  adhen 
firmly  to  the  natural  surface  of  a  Welsh  slate  ;  the  slate  t 
be  soaked  in  water  prior  to  the  application  of  the  cemen. 
and  to  be  kept  moist  during  the  interval. 

Expansion. — The  cement  shall  be  shot  on  to  a  perfect! 
dry  floor  in  a  watertight  shed  near  the  site  of  the  work: 
and  to  a  depth  not  Rreater  than  1  ft.  ;  it  shall  be  permitte 
to  remain  as  long  as  the  architect  shall  direct,  and  sha 
be  turned  over  from  time  to  time  as  the  architect  sha 

The  Faija  and  Ollier  Tests. — Methods  for  thl 
chemical  analysis  of  cements,  mortars,  am 
other  building  materials,  will  be  given  in  tfo 
concluding  chapters  of  the  present  series,  bil 
the  following  useful  te.-ts  commonly  adopte 
for  the  examination  of  Portland  cement  ma 
conveniently  be  considered  here. 

Faija  s  Hot  Water  Test. — Cement  is  usual! 
tested  for  soundness  by  the  test  devised  by  tb 
late  Mr.  Henry  Faija,  which  consists  in  sut 
jecting  a  freshly  gauged  pat  to  a  moist  heat  < 
100  deg.  to  105  deg.  Fahr.  for  six  or  seve 
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hours,  or  until  thoroughly  set,  and  then 
immersing  it  for  the  remainder  of  a  period  of 
'twenty-four  hours  in  water  maintained  at  a 
temperature,  of  115  deg.  to  120  deg.  Fahr. 

The  test  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  in 
which  water  is  maintained  at  the  required 
uniform  temperature,  the  vessel  being  provided 
with  a  cover  so  that  the  space  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  cover  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  moist  atmosphere  of  a  temperature  of 
about  100  deg.  Fahr.  The  cement  pat  is  first 
placed  on  a  grid  in  the  moist  atmosphere,  and 
subsequently  completely  immersed  in  the 
heated  water. 

By  this  means  an  artificial  age  is  imparted 
to  the  cement,  and  any  bad  qualities  which  it 
may  possess  are  speedily  made  apparent.  Ii 
the  pat  does  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  cracking 
or  blowing  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  of  good  quality  ;  but  if  it 
show  slight  cracks,  or  blisters,  or  friability  on 
the  edges,  it  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Before  condemning  the  cement  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  unsatisfactory 
result  is  not  due  merely  to  the  cement  having 
been  tested  before  it  had  been  properly  aerated. 

Vicat  Needle  Test. — The  time  required  by  the 
cement  to  become  set  hard  is  determined  by 
means  of  a  Vicat  needle.  The  needle  has  a 
flat  point  and  is  loaded  with  a  weight.  The 
exact  dimensions  of  the  point  and  the  weight 
of  the  load  is  not  always  the  same.  Some  use 
a  needle  having  a  point  o-i  in.  in  diameter 
loaded  with  a  weight  of  3  lbs.  ;  others  a  needle 
having  a  square  end  with  in.  sides  and 
loaded  with  a  weight  of  i\  lbs. 

To  determine  the  rate  of  setting  a  pat  of 
cement  is  gauged  with  a  minimum  quantity  of 
water  and  at  uniform  intervals,  say,  of  fifteen 
minutes,  the  point  of  the  Vicat  needle  is 
allowed  to  rest  upon  the  pat  for  about  one 
minute.  When  the  needle  fails  to  make  any 
considerable  impression  in  the  pat  the  cement 
is  said  to  have  set  hard.  Ordinary  Portland 
cement  should  not  set  in  less  than  one  hour, 
and  should  preferably  require  four  or  five 
hours. 

Bottle  Test  jor  Aeration. — Mix  some  of  the 
cement  with  the  minimum  quantity  of  water 
required,  and  while  still  wet  carefully  fill  a 
bottle  with  it,  and  cork  the  bottle.  If  the 
cement  be  insufficiently  aerated  it  will  expand, 
and  crack  the  bottle  ;  if  over-aerated  it  will 
shrink  on  setting,  and  fail  to  completely  fill 
the  bottle.  When  properly  aerated,  the 
cement  will  neither  crack  the  bottle  nor 
shrink. 

Colour. — Good  Portland  cement  is  usually  of 
a  grey  or  greenish-grey  colour.  Cement  con¬ 
taining  too  much  clay  usually  has  a  brown 
colour,  while  that  containing  too  much  lime  is 
commonly  of  a  blue-grey  colour.  As,  however, 
small  proportions  of  highly-coloured  oxides 
may  be  present  in  cement  without  affecting  its 
cementitious  value  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  colour  of  cement  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  of  quality. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  JAMES  Tissot. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  of  this  talented  French 
painter,  a  former  pupil  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin.  M. 
Tissot  was  well  known  in  London,  where  he  lived 
for  some  years,  and  painted  many  pictures  of 
London  society  and  the  Thames  scenery.  Among 
the  best  pictures  of  his  earlier  period  are  “  Faust  et 
Marguerite,”  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum  ; 
“  Une  Jeune  Femme  dans  une  Eglise  ”  ;  and  “  Partie 
Carree.”  Among  his  London  Society  pictures,  “Too 
Early,”  a  scene  in  a  ballroom,  and  “  Hush !  ”  a 
scene  at  a  fashionable  concert  in  a  private  house, 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  saw  them  for  their 
brilliancy  of  execution  and  their  truthful  and  rather 
satiric  representation  of  types  of  London  Society. 
About  18S7  some  change,  which  has  been  variously 
explained,  came  across  Tissot’s  mood,  and  from  a 
lively  painter  of  Paris  and  London  Society  he 
became  a  devoted  religious  painter,  consecrating 
his  whole  time  and  powers  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  in  the  remarkable 
series  of  small  paintings  which  were  exhibited 
in  London  some  years  ago.  In  these,  as  in  his 
earlier  works,  Tissot  was  a  brilliant  executant 
rather  than  a  great  painter ;  his  colouring  was 
rather  crude  and  he  never  acquired  breadth  of 
style  ;  but  his  “  Life  of  Christ  ”  series  showed  real 
earnestness  of  purpose  as  well  as  careful  study  of 
accessories.  Tissot  was  also  an  admirable  etcher. 


Cottage  Hospital,  Exmouth.— a  new  cottage 
hospital  is  being  erected  at  Exmouth,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  of  4,000/.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Tait  &  Harvey,  of  Exeter,  and  the  builder 
is  Mr.  A.  Hayman. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wesleyan  Schools,  &c.,  Barton,  near  Hull  — 
A  Wesleyan  lecture  hall  and  Sunday  schools,  &c.,  are 
being  erected  at  Barton,  at  the  rear  of  the  Wesleyan 
Town  Chapel.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  is 
Gothic  in  style.  It  comprises  a  lecture  hall, 
capable  of  seating  between  300  and  400  persons,  with 
five  classrooms,  two  on  one  side  of  the  central  hall, 
and  three  on  the  other.  A  ladies'  parlour,  for 
sewing  meeting?,  &c.,  is  also  provided,  as  well  as  a 
school  kitchen  for  tea  and  social  gatherings,  and 
cloak  rooms  and  other  conveniences.  Entrances 
are  provided  on  each  side  of  the  building,  which  is 
ventilated  by  Messrs.  Kite  &  Co.,  London.  The 
heating  will  be  by  means  of  hot  water  pipes.  The 
large  hall  is  to  have  a  wood  block  floor,  to  be  laid 
by  Messrs.  Roger  L.  Lowe  &  Co.,  Bolton.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  is  2,000/.  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
Staleybridge,  is  the  architect,  while  the  contract 
was  divided  as  follows  : — Brick,  slate,  and  plaster 
work,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ashton,  Saxby  ;  stone  work, 
Mr.  G.  Coulam,  Barton  ;  joinery,  Mr.  John  Stamp, 
Barton  ;  plumbing,  Mr.  S.  A.  Smith,  Bridlington  ; 
and  painting,  Mr.  H.  Woodcock,  Barton. 

Chapel,  Cwmdare. — On  the  nth  inst.  the 
memorial  stone  in  connexion  with  the  new  edifice 
of  Elim  Welsh  Congregational  Chapel,  Cwmdare, 
which  is  being  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  nearly  2,500/., 
was  laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomas, 
Swansea,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Jones 
Brothers,  Barry. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Swalwell, 
Durham— The  foundation  stones  of  a  new 
Primitive  Methodist  church  to  be  erected  in  Napier- 
road,  Swalwell,  have  just  been  laid.  The  new 
structure  will  be  of  Sherburn  brick,  with  stone 
facings,  and  is  estimated  to  accommodate  2S0 
worshippers.  The  cost,  including  land,  &c.,  will  be 
about  1,000/.  The  building  consists  of  chapel, 
and  a  large  vestry,  while  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  erection  of  a  schoolroom  in  the  future. 
The  vestry  is  to  be  divided  from  the  main  buildings 
by  a  movable  partition.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  are  Messrs.  Shield  Bros.,  Swalwell,  the  archi¬ 
tect  being  Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson,  of  Newcastle. 

Presisyterian  Church,  Builth  Wells. — The 
foundation-stones  of  the  new  Alpha  Presbyterian 
Church,  Builth  Wells,  were  laid  a  few  days  ago. 
The  contract  for  the  new  church  has  been  let  at 
4,500/.  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Richards,  Newport ;  and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Habershon,  Fawckner,  & 
Groves,  of  Newport  and  Cardiff. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Woodhouse, 
Leeds. — The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  in  Jubilee-terrace,  Woodhouse, 
which  is  to  replace  a  wooden  structure  in  Craven- 
road,  was  laid  on  the  16th  inst.  The  building  and 
site  will  cost  about  2,500/.  The  chapel  is  to  provide 
accommodation  for  about  500  persons.  Mr.  T. 
Howdill  is  the  architect  and  Mr.  W.  Airey  the 
builder. 

Restoration  ok  Church  Spire,  Birmingham. 
— The  spire  of  Wycliffe  Baptist  Church,  Bristol- 
road,  Birmingham,  which  was  last  year  found  to  be 
in  a  dangerous  condition,  has  now  been  restored. 
Many  of  the  crockets  were  found  to  have  been  fixed 
on  with  wooden  dowels.  The  work  of  restoration 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gerald  McMichael.  architect,  of  Birmingham,  by 
Messrs.  Barnsley  &  Sons. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Blackheath, 
near  Birmingham. —  A  new  Primitive  Methodist 
church  is  now  being  erected  at  Blackheath,  near 
Birmingham.  The  church  is  70  ft.  long  by  50  ft. 
wide,  and  is  being  built  externally  with  Leicester¬ 
shire  bricks  and  red  terra- cotta  dressings,  and  in¬ 
ternally  with  sand-faced  bricks  and  Bath  stone 
columns.  The  building  will  seat  900  persons,  and 
will  cost  about  4.100/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Gerald 
McMichael,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  contractor, 
Mr.  John  Dallow,  of  Blackheath. 

Catholic  School,  Whitwick,  Leicestershire. 

_ On  the  13th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 

day  school,  at  Whitwick,  was  laid  at  Parson  Wood- 
hill.  The  building  will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
upwards  of  500  children,  and  it  was  decided  to  put 
the  boys',  girls',  and  infants’  departments  together 
in  the  one  block.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
5,000/.  The  buildings  are  designed  on  the  central- 
hall  plan,  and  consist  of  a  hall  71  ft.  by  33  ft.,  with 
nine  classrooms,  four  on  each  side  of  the  hall  and 
one  at  the  end,  each  having  accommodation  for 
fifty  and  sixty  scholars.  All  the  classrooms  are 
lighted  from  windows  to  the  left-hand  of  the 
scholars,  And  separated  from  the  central  hall  by 
movable  glazed  screens.  Separate  entrances  and 
cloakrooms  are  provided  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
and  private  rooms  and  store  closets  are  set  apart  for 
the  head  teachers.  The  hall  is  30  ft.  high  at  ceiling 
line  and  has  six  open  hammer-beam  pitch-pine 
principals,  carrying  the  roof :  it  is  lighted  lrom  each 
end  and  the  sides,  and,  as  this  hall  can  be  extended 
to  90  ft.  long,  will  be  used  for  concerts,  meetings, 
&c.  The  whole  of  the  floors  will  be  in  wood-block, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cloakrooms,  which  are  to 
be  of  concrete  slabs.  All  internal  walls  are  to  be 
lined  with  brown  glazed  bricks  to  a  height  of  4  ft-  ! 
the  remainder  of  the  walls,  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally,  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks  of  local 
manufacture.  The  dressings  externally  are  of  red 
terra  cotta  and  Ancaster  stone.  All  roofs  will  be 
covered  with  green  slates,  and  all  ceilings  plastered. 


The  schools  throughout  will  be  heated  by  hot  water 
on  the  low-pressure  system,  assisted  by  open  fires. 
Numerous  fresh-air  inlet3  are  allowed  for,  also 
windows  to  open  at  ceiling-line.  The  foul  air  will 
be  extracted  by  means  of  exhaust  ventilators  fixed 
in  the  roofs.  The  boys'  and  girls’  playgrounds  are 
divided  by  brick  walls.  The  whole  of  the  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  Mr  Walter  Moss,  builder, 
of  Coalville,  under  the  supervision  of,  and  from 
designs  prepared  by,  Messrs.  McCarthy  &  Co., 
Coalville. 

SCHOOL,  Wishaw. — A  new  school,  erected  by 
the  Cambu^nethan  School  Board  in  Alexandra- 
street,  Wishaw,  has  just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  6,000/.  The  building  gives  accommo¬ 
dation  for  644  pupils,  and  has  been  planned  on  the 
central  hall  system.  The  main  feature  of  the 
school  is  the  central  hall,  which  occupies  the  entire 
space  from  wing  to  wing,  and  is  available  for  ordi¬ 
nary  teaching  purposes  as  well  as  physical  drill. 
The  building  is  so  planned  that  additions  can 
readily  be  made.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James 
Cowie,  Wishaw  and  Motherwell. 

Institution  for  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  at  Sunderland.— Tbe  institution  which  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  have  erected  at  Sunder¬ 
land  was  opened  on  the  16th  inst.  The  new  home, 
built  of  rea  brick,  and  standing  on  high  ground, 
has  four  stories.  The  length  of  the  building  now 
completed  is  212  ft.,  but  the  whole  of  the  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Little  Sisters  embraces  some  future 
extensions  ;  the  west  wing  will  not  be  started  for 
some  time  yet.  Another  item  in  the  project 
that  is  left  over  for  the  time  being  is  a  new  chapel, 
which  is  to  occupy  the  site  that  will  be  cleared  by 
the  demolition  of  the  old  home.  The  largest  rooms 
measure  46  ft.  by  23  ft.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
first  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  an 
infirmary  for  those  inmates  who  through  ill-health 
or  decrepitude  are  incapable  of  any  great  exertion. 
Along  the  front  of  the  building  there  runs  a  balcony. 
Messrs.  W.  &  T.  R.  Milburn  were  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  D.  &  J.  Ranken  the  builders.  Mr.  John 
Straughan  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


Proposed  Shops  and  Artisans’  Dwellings, 
Snig  Hill,  Sheffield. — The  Corporation  of  Shef¬ 
field  propose  to  erect  buildings  on  the  surplus  land 
in  Snig  Hill.  The  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  by 
the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  F.  Wike),  from  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Improvement  Committee.  The 
area  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  is  all  the  triangular 
piece  bounded  by  Snig  Hill,  Water-lane,  and  Bridge- 
street,  with  the  exception  of  a  plot  at  the  top  of 
Water-lane  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Hotel  stock- 
rooms.  The  plan  shows  a  four-story  buildifig^ 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  right-hand  side  of  Snig 
Hill  (going  from  the  centre  of  Sheffield),  and  having 
a  frontage  of  420  ft.  At  the  bottom  is  a  new 
hotel,  standing  partly  in  Snig  Hill  and  partly  in 
Bridge-street,  and  having  frontages  of  80  ft.  to 
the  former  and  160  ft.  to  the  latter.  There 
are  thirteen  shops  in  Snig  Hill  and  three  in  Bridge- 
street.  Showrooms  are  provided  above  the  shops, 
and  the  other  stories  are  used  for  artisans'  dwell¬ 
ings.  Twenty-seven  tenements  of  two  rooms  each, 
twenty-nine  of  three  rooms,  and  six  of  four  rooms, 
are  projected.  These  would  be  built  entirely  over 
the  fronts  of  the  shops,  the  back  parts  of  which 
would  be  lighted  by  lanterns  in  the  roofs.  Access 
to  the  tenements  would  be  obtained  by  staircases 
approachable  from  both  the  front  and  the  back, 
and  at  the  back  would  be  balconies  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  buildings,  one  on  the  first  floor 
and  others  higher.  In  addition  to  the  staircases  in 
regular  use,  there  would  be  others  available  in  case 
of  emergency.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  site,  the 
shops  at  the  top  of  Snig  Hill  could  not  be  so  deep  as 
those  below.  The  height  of  the  buildings  would 
vary  from  50ft.  to  Ooft.,  and  in  designing  tbe 
elevation  means  have  been  adopted  to  over¬ 
come  as  far  as  possible  the  difficulty  caused 
by  the  steep  gradiant.  An  even  roof  would 
show  too  great  a  slope,  and,  therefore,  turrets 
are  planned  at  each  end  of  the  block,  and  gables  are 
introduced  to  break  the  differences  in  height.  The 
building,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  of  pressed  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  hotel  is  suggested  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Pack  Horse  and  the  Ihree 
Travellers.  A  commodious  building  is  planned,  with 
stabling  for  about  forty  horses.  The  method  of 
utilising  the  spare  land  fronting  to  Water-lane  is 
still  undecided.  One  suggestion  is  that  more 
artisans'  dwellings  should  be  built  upon  it,  and 
another  that  it  should  be  made  into  a  playground 
for  the  children  living  in  the  Snig  Hill  tenements. 
In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  Snig  Hill  it 
has  been  decided  to  carry  out  a  road  diversion, 
which  will  make  a  straight  way  from  Westbar  to 
Bridge-street. 

Co-operative  Store,  Rosehill,  Newcastle. 
The  Rosehill  branch  of  the  Howdon  and  Wdlington 
Ouav  Co-operative  Society  has  just  been  opened. 
The  new  branch  forms  a  section  of  the  whole 
scheme,  which,  when  completed,  will  cover  an  area 
of  126  ft  by  70  ft.  Externally  the  building  is  con¬ 
structed  with  Accrington  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved 
with  moulded  stone  cornices,  architraves,  aud  other 
dressings  A  feature  of  the  elevation  is  the  octa¬ 
gonal  turret  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  building, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  lead  covered  dome  and 
wrought-iron  finial.  When  the  whole  scheme  is 
completed  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  corresponding 
turret  at  the  opposite  angle.  The  work  has  been 
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carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Fishburn  &  Co., 
general  contractors.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot 
water  on  the  low  pressure  system.  The  whole  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J  Walter 
Hanson,  of  South  Shields  and  Jarrow,  Mr.  J. 
Thompson  acting  as  clerk  of  works. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  Lecture 
Hall,  &c.,  Truro. — The  memorial  stone  of  the 
new  Methodist  Free  Church  lecture  hall  and  class¬ 
rooms  was  laid  at  Truro  recently.  The  total  cost 
of  the  new  work,  the  renovation  of  the  chapel,  and 
the  erection  of  a  new  heating  apparatus,  is  estimated 
at  about  1,000/.  The  additional  buildings  are  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  of  Redruth, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Nicholls,  of  Truro. 

Post  Office,  Coupar  Angus,  N.B.— New  Post 
Office  and  business  premises  are  to  be  erected  at 
the  Cross,  Coupar  Angus.  A  large  part  of  the 
building  fronting  George-street  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Post  Office  premises.  The  buildings  are  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Gibson,  architect,  Dundee  ; 
and  the  successful  contractors  are  Mason,  David 
Reid  ;  joiner,  John  Adam  ;  plumber,  John  Hender¬ 
son  ;  plasterer,  Peter  Donaldson  ;  slater,  George  S. 
Mann,  all  of  Coupar  Angus. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Sewage  Disposal,  Durham. — The  Corporation 
of  Durham  have  decided  to  adopt  a  bacterial 
system  of  sewage  disposal,  and  have  instructed 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Taylor,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  Birmingham  to  prepare  the  necessary 
plans. 

Cromer  Water  Works.— The  work  of  connect¬ 
ing  Cromer  with  its  new  source  of  water  supply— 
at  Metton— is  now  completed.  The  water,  which 
has  to  come  a  distance  of  five  miles,  was  turned  into 
the  mains  a  few  days  ago.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Kaye  & 
Sons,  Huddersfield,  were  the  contractors,  and  Mr 
Mellis  was  the  engineer,  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Tillev  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 


Imperial  Taurida  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1904. 
The  central  orgatising  committee  is  sitting  at  the 
Russian  capital,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Minister  of  Finance,  and  sub-committees  are 
being  formed  in  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria. 
It  is  believed  that  the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  all 
Slav  nations  will  be  represented. 

Belgium. — Considerable  additions  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Palace  of  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  and  the 
plans  of  M.  Marcel,  of  Paris,  therefor  have  been 
approved  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Lightfoot  Memorial  Window,  Auckland 
Castle.— A  new  stained  glass  window,  dedicated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Westcott  to  the  memory  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Bishop  Lightfoot,  has  been  placed  in  the 
private  chapel  of  Auckland  Castle.  The  window  is 
situate  in  the  north-west  corner.  The  new  window 
is  by  Messrs.  Burlison  &  Grylls,  of  London.  The 
three  middle  panes,  the  centre  one  of  which  has  a 
life-size  portrait  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  purple  robes, 
depicts  the  reception  of  foreign  bishops  at  Auckland 
Castle  some  years  ago.  The  left  hand  lower  corner 
pane  has  a  representation  of  Bishop  Barrington,  in 
robes,  holding  a  scroll,  associated  with  his  founda¬ 
tion  of  schools  ;  and  on  the  right  hand  side  is  j 
portrait  of  Bishop  Van  Mildert.  The  tracery  lights 
are  devoted  to  Bishop  Cosin  (founder  of  the  chapel) 
Bishop  Crewe,  and  Bishop  Butler.  The  centre 
lower  light  contains  an  angel  holding  a  scroll,  on 
which  is  the  Latin  inscription  detailing  the  features 
of  the  window. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.— The  Government  will  pass  shortly  a 
decree,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Bouvard 
and  M.  Louis  Bonnier,  in  regard  to  the  heights  and 
projections  of  Paris  houses.  The  new  regulations 
will  permit  architects  more  liberty  in  the  treatment 
of  facades,  and  lessen  the  monotony  of  design  in 

straight  streets. - A  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 

drawings  in  the  Louvre,  of  which  there  are 

more  than  50,000,  will  shortly  be  issued - An 

interesting  exhibition  has  been  organised  at  the 
Grand  Palais  by  the  management  of  the  Gobelins 
manufactory,  which  will  remain  open  till  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  It  will  illustrate  the  productions  of  the 

Gobelins  from  1602  to  1902. - A  monument 

to  Ferdinand  Fabre,  the  author,  is  to  be 
erected  on  a  lawn  in  the  Luxembourg  garden  The 
general  design  is  by  M.  Scellier  de  Gisors,  and  the 
monument  will  consist  of  a  pyramid  of  rockery 
supporting  a  stele  crowned  by  a  bust  of  Fabre  by 
M.  Marqueste,  and  further  ornamented  by  a  bas- 
relief  modelled  by  M.  J.  P.  Laurens,  the  painter. 
In  front  of  the  pedestal  will  be  a  group  of  a 

shepherdess  and  a  goat. - The  Commission  des 

Monuments  Histonques  has  purchased  the 
remains  or  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Jean  d’Aulph 
(Haute  Savoie),  the  church  of  which  constitues  a 
line  example  of  Cistercian  architecture  of  the 

twelfth  century. - The  Government  is  about 

to  commence  some  important  works  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Port  of  Caen,  at  an  estimated  co3t  of 

3,150.000  fr. - M.  Louis  Deschamps,  the  painter, 

has  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  five.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Cabanel,  and  had  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  1900 
exhibition.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  “Mort  de  Mireille”  (1879),  which  is  in  the 
Marseilles  Museum  ;  “L’Abandonne”  (18S2),  which 
is  at  the  Luxembourg  ;  the  “  Sommeil  de  Jesus  "  • 
“  st-  '  ‘ncent  de  Paul,”  bought  by  the  State  for  the 
Luxembourg  ;  and  “  Hebe,”  bought  by  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Paris.  Deschamps  was  well  known  also 
for  his  remarkable  pastels. 

Russia.— An  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be 
confined  to  the  Slav  countries,  is  to  be  held  at  the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Avery  Hill,  Eltham. — This  estate,  which  the 
London  County  Council  have  just  decided  to 
acquire  at  a  cost  of  25,200/.,  as  a  public  open  space, 
extends  over  S4  acres,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the 
late  Colonel  J.  T.  North,  once  popularly  known  a3 
the  “  Nitrate  King.”  The  house  was  extensively 
altered  and  enlarged,  in  red  brick  with  Portland 
stone  dressings,  for  Colonel  North,  mainly  under 
the  superintendence  and  directions  of  Mr.*  T.  W. 
Cutler.  Vast  sums  of  money  were  also  expended 
upon  the  fittings  and  decorations  of  the  interior, 
albeit  without  the  happiest  of  results — that  is  to  say, 
in  so  far  as  homeliness,  repose,  and  refinement  are 
concerned.  The  principal  apartments  include  three 
halls,  with  a  long  corridor  and  a  gallery  opening 
into  six  reception-rooms,  a  sculpture  gallery,  a 
picture  gallery  and  ballroom,  and  a  marble  Turkish 
bathroom  fitted  with  faience  having  a  Moresco 
character  in  design.  There  are  also  a  winter 
garden,  100  ft.  square,  a  large  fernery,  stabling  for 
twenty- four  horses,  and  a  stud  farm  and  park. 
Beautiful  materials  and  in  many  instances  beautiful 
workmanship  were  lavishly  displayed  in  the  decora¬ 
tions.  At  the  projected  sale  by  auction  of  the 
property  in  July,  1896,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Wilkinson  & 
Son  stated  that  the  residence  had  cost  between 
250,000 /.  and  300,000/.  On  that  occasion  only  one 
bid,  for  50,000/.,  being  made,  the  reserve,  100,000/., 
was  declared,  and  the  house  and  145  acres  were 
withdrawn  from  sale. 

The  Greenwich  Union  and  the  New 
Workhouse. — The  Greenwich  Union  Board  of 
Guardians  have  not  yet  obtained  a  purchaser  for 
their  new  buildings  at  Grove  Park,  S.E.,  which 
were  recently  erected  at  a  contract  cost  of  175,020/. 
for  770  inmates  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Rowbotham,  of 
Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bint  being  clerk  of  the 
works),  on  a  site  of  9J  acres,  with  a  frontage  to 
Marvel's-lane,  For  his  plans  and  designs,  described 
in  our  columns  of  June  3,  1S99,  Mr-  Thomas 
Dinwiddy  was  awarded  a  diploma  of  merit  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  where  he  exhibited  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  buildings,  which  embody  all  the  latest 
improvements.  It  appears  that  the  new  work- 
house  is  found  to  be  unnecessary  by  reason  of  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
which  gives  the  Guardians  an  increased  latitude  in 
the  granting  of  outdoor  relief.  The  Board  of 
Guardians  now  have  permission  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  dispose  of  the  buildings  on 
condition  that  they  will  enlarge  the  existing  work- 
house.  Mr.  T.  Dinwiddy  is  the  architect  also  of  the 
new  Children’s  Homes  which  are  being  built  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Rowbotham,  who  contracted  for  107,000/. 
(Mr.  John  Bint  being  clerk  of  the  works)  on  a  site  of 
60  acres  at  Halfway  Street,  Sidcup.  The  old 
mansion  known  as  “The  Hollies"  is  converted 
for  administrative  purposes.  The  new  blocks 
comprise  four,  to  receive  fifty  boys  apiece,  two  for 
twelve  apiece,  ten  pairs  of  homes  for  fifteen  girls 
apiece,  and  two  for  twenty  boy  probationers  and 
twenty  girl  probationers  respectively  ;  an  isolation 
block,  steam  laundry,  swimming  bath  and  gymna¬ 
sium  ;  and  an  electrical  light  generating  station. 
The  homes  at  Sidcup,  to  be  opened  in  the  autumn, 
will  replace  the  Guardians’  Schools  at  Sutton. 

St.  George-in-the-East  Burial  Ground.— 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  has  agreed  to  the 
issue  of  a  faculty  from  the  Consistorv  Court  of 
London,  empowering  the  Borough  Council  of 
Stepney  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of  the  burial 
ground  as  an  open  space,  and  to  expend  public 
money  in  that  behalf.  The  rector  and  church¬ 
wardens  have  already  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Council  whereby  the  latter  undertake  to 
maintain  the  ground  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  public,  and  the  former  grant  an  easement  or 
right  of  user,  but  not  the  freehold,  of  the  ground. 
The  Vestry,  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(I^75)i  and  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso¬ 
ciation  (1S85)  shared  the  cost— about  4,175/.— of 
laying  out  the  disused  burial  grounds  covering  two 
acres  ;  upon  one  portion,  the  Wesleyan  burial 
ground,  a  sum  of  2,700/.  out  of  the  aggregate  amount 
was  expended,  and  a  sum  of  175/.  in  respect  of  a 
plot  nearer  the  church.  The  annual  charge — about 
200/.— for  maintenance  has  hitherto  been  defrayed 
from  out  of  the  rates. 

Chelsea  Polytechnic.— The  result  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  connexion  with  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Lectures  on  “The  History  of  Architecture,” 
held  at  the  Chelsea  Polytechnic  last  session,  has 
just  been  announced,  as  follows  J.  G.  Wiles*  G 
Wilson*,  A.  C.  Goulder*  H.  Stewart,  J.  Henry,’  R. 
Crosthwaite,  E.  Heath,  G.  Gifford,  A.  Cooke,  F. 
Hedges,  H.  Hclin,  E.  Fowler,  E.  Topping.  The 
lecturer  was  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and 
the  examiner  was  Professor  W.  R,  Lethaby,  of  the 


Royal  College  of  Art.  The  lectures  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  next  session,  the  first  being  given  on  Monday, 
October  6,  at  7  p.m.  (The  names  with  an  asterisk 
take  Certificates  of  Distinction.) 

Improvement  Scheme,  Southend.— It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  340,000/.  for  improving  the  front  at 
Southend.  Mr.  A.  Fidler,  the  Borough  Engineer 
and  Surveyor,  has  drawn  up  a  plan  of  what  the 
Works  Committee  propose.  The  Marine  Parade 
would  be  widened  its  entire  length  to  a  width  of 
140  ft.  A  new  sea  wall  would  be  built,  carrying  a 
drive  50  ft.  wide,  curving  out  to  sea  from  Champ’s 
Restaurant  at  the  east  end  to  Darlow's  Green  on 
the  west.  That  would  enclose  a  strip  of  the  fore¬ 
shore  300  yards  wide  and  over  a  mile  long.  The 
area  reclaimed  would  be  about  80  acres,  or  land 
worth  100,000/.  at  the  present  local  value.  That 
would  be  laid  out  as  a  playground  with  a  dumb¬ 
bell  shaped  lake,  22  acres  in  size,  open-air  baths, 
space  for  an  Eiffel  Tower,  and  a  big  wheel  and 
other  attractions. 

Reredos  for  Ripon  Cathedral.— The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Ripon  Cathedral  had  before  them 
on  the  5th  inst.  a  petition  offering  to  have  a  design 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bodley,  architect,  for  a  reredos  at 
the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  hangings  to  which  exception  has  been  taken. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  accepted  the  offer,  but  the 
hangings  are  to  remain  until  the  design  for  the 
reredos  is  presented. 

High  School  Building  Construction  Classes, 
Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  School  Board  Building 
Construction  evening  classes  will  commence  on 
September  15,  at  Elmbank-street.  Mr.  D.  Bennet 
Dobson  is  the  architect  lecturer,  and  the  assistant 
teachers  are  Mr.  James  Barron  and  Mr.  W.  McCaig. 
A  successful  feature  of  last  session  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  workshop  practice  in  Kent-road  School, 
which  will  be  continued  this  session  as  a  branch 
department  of  the  High  School,  the  two  classes 
working  in  conjunction  with  one  another  as  for¬ 
merly.  There  will  be  only  two  courses  of  building 
construction  tbis  session,  first  andsec'nd. 

Plumbers’  Apprenticeship.— At  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Master  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  at  Huddersfield,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Harrison,  R.P.,  read  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Educational  Committee  with  reference  to  the  form 
of  indenture  for  apprentices,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  in  conjunction  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers.  The  form  of  indenture  was  adopted, 
providing  for  a  seven  years’  apprenticeship,  unless 
the  lad  has  been  previously  pursuing  his  education 
to  fit  him  for  his  trade  at  a  technical  school,  on 
conditions  varying  according  to  localities. 

Norwegian  Timber  and  Stone.— According 
to  a  report  by  Mr.  Dundas,  British  Consul-General  in 
Norway,  the  exportation  of  timber  from  that 
country  during  the  past  year  was  very  much  less 
profitable  to  exporters  than  in  1900.  Prices  declined 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  so  continued,  the 
fall  ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent.  The  following 
were  the  quantities  (in  cubic  metres)  exported  from 
Christiania  in  1901  Planed  timber,  77,614  ;  sawn, 
57,681  ;  hewn,  2,569  ;  round,  59,862  ;  staves,  &c., 
2,502  ;  laths,  534 ;  being  altogether  30,793  cubic 
metres  less  than  in  1900,  or  about  10  per  cent. 
Owing  to  the  diminished  activity  of  the  building 
trade  in  Christiania,  the  local  consumption  of  timber 
has  been  proportionately  reduced.  The  establish¬ 
ment  also  of  several  new  planing  mills  ha3  occa¬ 
sioned  a  number  of  failures,  and  it  may,  Mr.  Dundas 
thinks,  safely  be  said  that  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  overdone.  With  a  view  to  improving 
the  market  the  members  of  the  Norwegian  Flooring 
Association  have  agreed  to  restrict  their  purchases 
of  logs  to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent.  Mr.  Vice- 
Consul  Franklin,  at  Porsgrund,  echoes  the  general 
complaint  as  to  unsatisfactory  results  during  the 
year,  occasioning  losses  to  exporters,  especially  as 
selling  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the 
Continent  were  not  at  all  proportionate  to  cost  of 
wood.  But  the  shipment  of  the  log  stocks  for 
autumn,  1902,  and  spring,  1903,  will  be  so  curtailed 
in  consequence  of  the  smaller  log  cutting  during  the 
past  winter  that  the  supply  and  demand  will  be  in 
favour  of  the  timber  merchant.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  Norwegian  timber 
and  timber  products,  taking  over  two-thirds  of  the 
total  value  of  the  exportation  of  unworked,  half- 
manufactured,  and  manufactured  timber,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Germany  coming  next  in  order.  Of  the 
total  value  of  timber  and  the  products  of  timber 
exported  in  the  year,  actual  timber  accounted  for 
2,347  45^-;  wood  pulp  and  cellulose,  1,492  324/.; 
matches,  49,370 /.  ;  reels  and  turned  wooden  goods, 
13,388 /.  Passing  to  the  stone  trade,  the  Consul- 
General  observes  that  the  export  of  granite  is 
chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have 
increased  considerably  of  late,  especially  hewn 
granite  for  paving  purposes.  Both  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  exported  and  the  prices  there  was  little 
difference  in  1901  compared  with  1900.  The 
German  consumption  of  granite  has,  however, 
decreased,  owing,  it  is  asserted,  to  Germany’s  desire 
to  develop  her  own  quarries.  The  chief  centre  of 
the  granite  production  in  Norway  is  Smaalene.  A 
union  has  been  formed  among  the  Norwegian 
exporters  of  kerbstones  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
other  kinds  of  stone  exported  may  be  mentioned 
soapstone  (“  Klsebersten  ”),  which  is  used  in  build¬ 
ings,  chiefly  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  which  is 
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nost  durable,  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold  ;  marble  ; 
elspar,  which  goes  principally  to  Germany  and 
'ranee  ;  and  quartz.  The  total  quantity  of  hewn 
tone  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  68,265 

ons. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bradford  Joiners'  Arbitration. — As  a  result 
)f  the  action  of  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  C. 
>upton)  in  connexion  with  the  strike  or  lock-out  of 
oiners  in  the  city,  which  has  extended  over  a  period 
)f  fifteen  months,  affecting  500  men  in  the  first 
nstance,  and  keeping  200  of  them  idle  up  to  the 
>resent  time,  the  final  stage  of  the  settlement  was 
intered  upon  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  Mr.  R.  G 
Vsquith  sat  to  arbitrate  on  the  question  of  wages. 
The  proceedings  were  of  a  private  character,  five 
vitnesses  being  heard  on  either  side.  All  other 
joints  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  it  was  stipulated 
hat  the  masters  should  not  ask  the  men  to  accept 
ess  than  8^d.,  nor  the  men  to  demand  more  than 


RECENT  PATENTS  : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

7,939. — Closet  Seats  :  IV.  Casse Is.— The  seat, 
which  is  of  glazed  fireclay,  and  is  also  available  for 
lse  with  earth-closets,  is  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a 
ecess  with  a  rounded  opening  above  the  pan  or 
rough,  a  space  being  interposed  between  the  two 
jortions  named,  with  a  strip  of  wood  at  the  front. 

7,992. — Flues  and  Chimneys  :  G.  A.  Case. — The 
lues  for  houses,  factories,  and  other  buildings  are 
irranged  as  are  street  sewers,  and  convey  the  smoke 
o  a  power-house  wherein  fans  are  driven  by  an 
sngine  to  set  up  draught  in  the  flues.  The  pipes 
hat  join  the  flues  to  the  chimneys  are  fitted  with 
lampers,  and  there  are  manholes  at  intervals. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  final  discharge  of  the  smoke 
hrough  a  stack,  and  for  its  disposal  otherwise. 

8,018. — A  Feed-movement  for  Wood-working 
Machinery  :  E.  C.  Mershon. — The  invention  is  in- 
ended  more  particularly  for  sawing  and  planing 
nachines.  In  the  case  of  band-saws,  spring-sup- 
jorted  rollers  are  carried  by  the  fence  immediately 
n  front  of  the  feed-roller,  which  is  positively 
Iriven,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  without  forcing 
he  wood  off  the  fence  they  will  lessen  its  pressure, 
it  the  back  of  the  table  is  a  dovetailed  slide  for  an 
djustment  of  the  fence. 

8,053. — A  Meter  for  Oil,  Water,  and  other 
AQUIDS  :  J.  Barr. — In  one  form  of  the  apparatus  a 
Irum,  which  contains  a  set  of  blades  or  vanes,  is 
arried  by  a  spindle,  and  will  rotate  within  a  casing 
which  is  rather  more  than  half-filled  with  mercury. 
i  pipe  conveys  the  liquid  through  the  drum  and 
asing,  its  end  being  bent  upwards  to  open  above 
he  mercury,  which  acts  as  a  valve.  As  the  forward 
nd  of  a  blade  dips  into  the  mercury,  the  liquid 
(asses  into  the  closed  space  thus  formed  and  will 
ift  the  blade  and  cause  it  to  revolve,  the  liquid  is  then 
ischarged  through  an  outlet.  Worm  and  toothed 
[earing  transmit  the  movement  of  the  spindle  to 
ome  counting  apparatus  outside  the  meter.  In 
ther  specified  forms  the  vanes  consist  of  a  multi- 
hreaded  screw  set  within  a  drum  that  is  affixed  to 
middle  spindle,  or  they  are  placed  between  the  inner 
nd  outer  rings  of  an  inclined  disc,  which  has  a 
pherical  bearing. 

S,i3S.— Improvements  in  Latches  and  Locks  : 
I.  Harrison,  F.  H.  Harrison,  and  A.  E.  Harrison. — 
Tie  inventors  contrive  that  the  bolt  of  a  draw-back 
ock  or  night-latch  can  be  readily  reversed  for 
dapting  it  to  doors  that  open  both  inwards  and 
utwards.  An  equal-sided  bolt  has  a  bevelled  head  ; 
he  shank  of  the  working-knob  passes  through  a 
ole  in  the  bolt  and  a  slot  in  the  casing,  the  squared 
art  through  the  slot  constitutes  a  shoulder,  against 
dhich  the  bolt  is  fastened  with  a  nut  upon  the 
crewed  end  of  the  shank  ;  the  nut  is  inserted 
hrough  a  slot  or  hole  in  the  cap-plate  so  that  one 
an  readily  remove  the  knob  for  a  reversal  of  the 
ole,  without  taking  off  the  cap-plate.  Guard- 
lates  pinned  on  to  the  casing,  and  which  will  act 
s  wards,  serve  as  guides  for  the  bolt ;  they  are 
eparated  with  distance-plates,  and  their  forward 
nds  are  splayed  outwards. 

8,154.— A  tenoning  Tool  :  R.  Roberts.— The 
ool  is  composed  of  two  chisels,  of  which  a  screw 
djusts  the  distance  apart,  and  is  screwed  into  one 
f  them,  being  joined  to  the  other  with  a  pin  that 

i‘s  into  the  head  of  a  screw.  The  tool  is  described 
being  especially  available  for  mortising  machines. 
8,184— Construction  of  Walls  and  Floors: 

Habrich. — A  floor  is  built  of  girders  that  are 
ined  to  one  another  at  intervals  with  metallic 
eces,  and  of  twisted  hoop-iron  strips  or  bars  ex¬ 
uding  over  several  spans  and  embedded  in  beton  ; 
e  flanges  of  the  lower  girders  carry  the  centering 
at  sustains  the  concrete.  For  quay  walls,  circular 
lanks  for  gasometers,  and  similar  buildings  are  U3ed 
[wisted  hoop-iron  strips  with  pairs  of  standards 
iarried  by  struts  that  are  secured  in  foundation 
locks  of  concrete  for  a  metallic  skeleton,  about 
vhich  concrete  is  filled  in,  segmental  wooden 
enterings  being  affixed  to  the  flanges  of  the 
tandards. 


8,195.— A  SLOW-COMBUSTION  Stove  :  R.  Winter. 
— The  fireproof  lining  of  the  stove  is  inclined  up¬ 
wards  and  inwards,  and  has  grooves,  of  which  those 
in  the  front  are  narrower  than  those  in  the  back, 
for  conveying  away  the  gases  of  combustion,  and 
for  the  entry  of  air  from  the  ash-box.  Obstruction 
of  the  flow  of  gases  by  the  fuel  is  prevented  by  the 
particular  form  of  the  filling  funnel  ;  the  funnel, 
however,  may  be  discarded,  and  the  upper  ends  of 
the  grooves  are  then  closed  ;  the  closing-pieces  turn 
the  gases  to  the  interior  of  the  stove. 

8,202. — Gully  Traps  :  J.  Woods. — Recesses  are 
fashioned  in  the  top  of  the  gully  for  engagement 
with  projections  from  the  grating,  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  for  a  current  of  water  outside  the  grating. 
The  key  which  liberates  a  bolt  that  locks  the 
grating  also  forms  a  handle  whereby  the  grid  can 
be  lifted. 

8,206.— Rungs  for  Ladders  :  B.  Speight.— The 
reduced  ends  of  the  rungs  are  adapted  to  fit  into 
shouldered  recesses  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  ladder, 
and  washers  at  their  ends  fasten  tension-wires, 
either  straight  or  twisted,  that  are  laid  in  grooves 
cut  in  the  undersides  of  the  rungs. 

8,238.— Ventilation  Fans  :  F.  de  Mare.— The 
inventor  devises  a  fan  having  hollow  wings,  through 
which  steam  or  an  expanding  gas  or  cold  liquid 
may  be  caused  to  circulate  as  it  Hows  in  and  out 
through  the  axle,  or  the  wings  are  fitted  with 
electrical  conductors.  In  another  form  they  are 
made  up  of  rods  encased  with  steatite  or  other 
suitable  casing,  and  wound  around  with  electrical 
resistances.  The  fans  are  intended  for  cooling  or 
heating  the  air. 

8,253. — Drums  for  Hauling  and  Winding 
Machinery  :  W.  R.  Renshaiv. — Instead  of  a  middle 
framing,  there  are  radial  arms  fitted  on  to  hubs  and 
joined  to  one  another  with  tie-bars  and  plates.  A 
T-bar  is  wound  spirally  upon  the  conical  surface 
thus  produced,  and  provides  a  groove  for  the  wind¬ 
ing-rope,  drums  for  the  dead-rope  and  band-brakes 
are  mounted  upon  side-brackets. 

8,271.— A  Machine  for  Copying  Statuary 
and  Models  :  A.  Bontempi. — As  a  guide-pin  or 
tracing-pointer  is  moved  over  the  model  by  the  hand 
the  boring  or  carving  tools  are  correspondingly 
moved  by  fluid  pressure  or  electrical  agency.  A 
balanced  frame  holds  the  model  or  blocks  that  are 
to  be  carved,  and  worm  gearing  moves  them  simul¬ 
taneously  upon  vertical  axes  ;  a  double-piston  valve 
upon  the  pointer  slides  in  a  cylinder  mounted  upon 
a  balanced  rod  carried  by  a  ball-and-socket  or 
universal  joint.  The  swivelling  motion  of  the  rod 
is  restricted  with  a  guard-ring  ;  a  swivelling  standard 
on  the  frame  or  table  carries  the  trunnions  of  ex¬ 
tended  bearings  of  the  shaft  in  which  each  tool  is 
placed.  With  the  motion  of  the  pointer  axially 
towards  or  away  from  the  model  the  table,  together 
with  the  tools,  is  moved  automatically  in  that  same 
direction  by  means  of  fluid  pressure,  and  the  moving 
of  the  table  continues  until  the  piston-valve  has  cut 
off  the  supply,  whereupon  the  tools  assume  the 
same  position  as  the  pointer  does.  With  a  hori¬ 
zontal  movement  of  the  pointer  levers  swivel  the 
tools  to  a  corresponding  extent  upon  vertical  axes, 
the  levers  being  worked  by  fluid  pressure.  Endless 
bands  and  hollow  pulleys  drive  the  tool-spindles,  to 
which  they  are  joined  with  radial  cranked  keys 
sliding  in  keyways  or  slots  in  the  spindle3.  Other 
adaptations  are  specified. 

8,275  and  8, 2Sr. — Appliances  for  Incandescent 
Gas  Burners  :  Sc,c.  Lumiirc  Bottle. — The  inventors 
seek  to  obtain  a  completer  mingling  of  gas  when 
supplied  at  a  high  pressure  with  the  air  in  the  Bunsen 
tube  by  replacing  the  customary  single  central 
nozzle  with  a  series  of  small-bore  gas  nozzles  as 
inlets.  (8,281)  In  order  that  the  mantle  may  retain 
its  position  concentrically  with  the  burner,  and  to 
provide  for  its  adjustment  without  concussion,  the 
mantle  is  affixed  or  otherwise  adjusted  by  the 
loosening  of  a  set-screw,  which  enables  one  to  slide 
or  turn  upon  the  burner  a  sleeve  on  which  the 
mantle-rod  is  mounted. 

8,282. — An  Artificial  Substitute  for  Cer¬ 
tain  Building  Materials:  F.  Boas — A  substitute 
for  bricks,  stone,  tiles,  roofing  materials,  &c.,  is 
made  by  mixing  sand  and  lime,  previously  slaked 
and  stored,  with  some  magnesium  silicate  in  the 
form  of  olivine  or  chrysolite,  serpentine-asbestos,  or 
serpentine  or  hornblende  rock  or  mineral,  and 
water.  The  plastic  mass  is  moulded  under  pressure, 
and  then  hardened  with  steam.  For  the  magnesium 
silicate  may  be  substituted  burned  magnesite,  or 
magnesium  salts  other  than  silicates.  The  com¬ 
pound  is  stated  to  possess  refractory  and  frost- 
resisting  properties,  and  to  be  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat  and  sound. 

8i3  xo.— process  of  Sand-papering  :  J.M.Nash. 
— The  strips  of  sand-paper  are  wrapped  around  the 
flanges  of  the  projecting  ribs  of  a  disc  secured  to  a 
turning  shaft.  There  are  brackets  upon  the  disc  and 
pivoted  spring-dogs  between  which  the  strips  are 
gripped  ;  the  latter  have  brushes  on  their  backs, 
and  the  brushes  are  mounted  in  pivoted  sockets 
to  be  forced  outwards  with  springs.  A  spider  upon 
the  shait  prevents  the  strips  from  leaving  the  flanges 
sideways,  and  the  various  working  parts  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  annular  plate. 

8,325.— A  Pipe-joint  for  Closet- basins  :  F.C. 
Bassick. — A  pipe-joint  between  the  basin  and  the 
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outlet  is  provided  by  means  of  a  flange  having  a 
V-shaped  section  which  is  fashioned  in  one  piece 
with  the  basin  and  reposes  upon  a  similarly  flanged 
collar  screwed  on  to  the  flooring.  V-section  half¬ 
rings  that  are  bolted  to  one  another  by  their  lugs 
render  the  joint  secure.  Outlets  also  at  the  sides 
can  be  fitted  with  the  joints  thus  specified. 

8.335- — A  Clutch  :  C.  Ncmson. — A  sleeve  loosely 
carries  a  pulley  that  is  fastened  with  rings  and  bolts, 
and  has  each  of  its  sides  faced  with  a  wooden 
friction  surface.  The  sleeve  will  freely  move  end¬ 
wise  upon  a  feather  on  the  shaft,  and  carries  two 
discs  that  slide  upon  feathers  and  two  loose  rings. 
As  the  sleeve  is  moved  inwards  cam  levers  that  are 
pivoted  to  one  of  the  loose  rings  and  are  linked  to 
the  working-sleeve  will  bear  against  the  other  loose 
ring  and  so  force  the  two  discs  upon  the  sleeve 
against  the  pulley. 

8,338.— A  Mitre-box  Attachment  :  W.  Potter.— 
The  end  of  an  arm  that  turns  in  a  bearing  at  the 
top  of  a  frame  screwed  on  to  the  mitre-box  carries 
the  saw  guiding-pieces  ;  on  the  axis  of  the  arm  is 
pivoted  another  arm  that  will  drop  into  notches  and 
so  retain  the  saw-guides  at  the  angle  desired.  In  a 
loop  around  the  axis  of  the  first-named  arm  is  a  set¬ 
screw  wherewith  its  axis  can  be  clamped  when  the 
arm  has  been  adjusted. 

8,345-— Manufacture  of  Large  Blocks  of 
Concrete  :  A.  H.  Owles.  —  A  conveyer  and 
swivelling  measuring-chambers  carried  by  vertical 
pivots  feed  cement  to  hoppers,  whilst  side-tipping 
trucks  that  run  along  rails  and  are  charged  from 
above  feed  ballast  into  some  adjacent  hoppers.  The 
cement  and  ballast  together  drop  into  mixing-barrels 
carried  upon  trucks,  whence  moulds  receive  the 
resultant  concrete.  The  charging  platform,  rails, 
conveyer,  and  other  parts  are  made  removable  in 
order  that  the  travelling  crane  may  be  passed  across 
the  yard.  In  another  arrangement  the  moulds  and 
the  charging  platform  are  upon  the  ground  level,  and 
the  mixers  are  run!  up  to  horizontal  rails  over  the 
moulds. 

8,361.— Fittings  for  Pipes  for  Heating  and 
Cooling  Purposes  :  H.  J.  Worssatn. — In  systems 
of  circulation-pipes  a  middle  bolt  that  projects  from 
the  end  of  a  pipe  secures  that  pipe  to  the  common 
duct.  In  one  application  of  the  contrivance  the 
pipe  is  inclined  downwards,  and  there  are  separate 
channels  for  condensed  water  and  steam.  In  another 
mode,  when  the  pipe  is  inclined  upwards  it  is  closed 
with  a  cap,  no  return  pipe  being  needed.  If  the 
condensed  water  and  steam  are  not  separated,  a 
pipe  that  extends  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  duct 
serves  for  the  discharge  of  water  by  the  steam 
pressure. 

8,364.— A  Sleeve  for  an  Expansion  and 
Swivel  Joint  :  H.  A.  Humphrey. — An  expan¬ 
sible  and  slightly  swivelling  joint  comprises 
a  sleeve  set  loosely  around  the  ends  of  the  two 
pipes,  and  having  packed  recesses  at  its  ends  against 
which  collars,  suitably  drawn  together,  press 
elastic  packing-rings.  Otherwise  a  flange  may  be 
substituted  for  one  of  the  collars,  and  a  packed 
recess  takes  one  end  of  the  sleeve. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  1. — By  J.  C.  H.  Robinson  (at  Bedford). 

Bedford. — 24  and  26,  Harpur-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  31/.  .. 

28  to  36  (even),  Hassett-st.,  f.,  w.r.  60 1. . 

12  to  26  (even),  Patteshall-st.,  f.,  w.r.  62/.  8s.  .. 

77  to  83  (odd),  Grey  Friars-walk,  f.,  q.r.  44/. _ 

Harrowden,  Beds. — Enclosures  of  pasture  land, 

19  a.  1  r.  36  p.,  f.,  y.r,  53/. . 

Eleven  cottages  and  2  a.  o  r.  8  p.,  f.  . 

Two  fields  of  gardening  land,  39  a.  3  r.  4  p. ,  f. 

Enclosure  of  pasture  land,  13  a.  2  r.  24  p.,  f., 

August  8. — By  C.  F.  Moore  (at  Stroud). 

Bisley,  GIos. — Priest  House  Farm,  32  a.,  f.,  y.r. 

44^-  15s . . 

By  Cotton  &  Chappell  (at  Droitwich). 

Wychbold,  Worcester. — The  Crown  Inn,  u.t. 

1,874  yre-,  peppercorn  ground  rent . 

Twelve  cottages  with  gdns.,  f. . 

August  12. — By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

City  of  London. — 57  and  58,  Lombard-st.,  and  r, 

2,  7  to  12,  George-yd.,  f.,  y.r.  4,450/.  (one 
seventy-second  share)  . 

By  Franklin  &  Jones  (at  Thame). 

Oakley,  Bucks. — Freehold  farm,  94  a.  3  r.  22  p., 

y.r.  75/. . .  - . 

Haddenham,  Bucks. — Grove  End  Farm,  99  a.  o  r. 

33  p.,  f.  and  c.,  y.r.  147/.  17s . 

Grove  End  closes,  8  a.  o  r.  36  p.,  c.,  y.r.  25/.  . . 

By  Cotton  &  Chappell  (at  Broinsgrove). 

Hanbury,  Worcester. — Lower  Hollow  Fields 

Farm,  248  a.  1  r.  13  p.,  f.  . 

Park  Hall  Farm,  88  a.  2  r.  38  p.,  f.,  y.r.  100/  .. 

Catshill,  Worcester.  —  Wild  Moor- lane,  freehold 
cottage  and  land . 

By  C.  R.  Morris,  Sons  &  Peard  (at 
Salisbury.) 

Winterslow,  Wilts.— Old  Manor  Farm,  cottages, 
and  enclosures,  229a.  or.  8  p.,  f.,  y.r.  273/. 

(in  lots) . 
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CONTRACTS'  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 


Tramway  Offices,  Laird-street  . 

Granite  Koau  Metal  . 

Scuuol  Extensions,  North  Featherstone-laue . 

School  buildings . . . 

Works  at  Aloeimun  Dobson  School  ..  . 

Additions  to  Premises,  DiieeusOury  (Yorks) . 

Offices,  Woikshops,  it.,  opringweilsueet  . 

Additions  to  business  Pieinises,  Wibsey  . 

Street  Works,  cuaries-slreet . 

Hoad  Works,  Llaudatf  .  . 

Street  Woiks,  Bailour-road  . 

Additions  to  Hospital,  Kiugwood-road . ..... 

Culvert  Woiks,  Ac.,  Spun  burn  . 

Granite  Koad  Metal  (2,400  tens)  . 

Main  new eis,  Lee  Moor,  die . 

Generating  station,  Ac  ,  Coustantine-road . 

Two  Cottages,  . . 

boundary  v\  all  at  Cemetery,  Saltwell  . 

Nurses’  Urnie,  Gloucester . 

Farm  buildings,  F’aweather,  near  Baildou  . 

Sewerage  Woiks,  Treetou,  Ac . 

Foundations,  Culverts,  Ac.,  Avonbank  . . 

Granite  Koad  Metal  . . . 

Foundations  of  school,  Llnacre-lane . 

Alterations  to  Chapel,  Foil  Dinorwic  . 

Auditions  to  business  Fremices,  Denny . 

street  w  oiks,  commercial-street,  Halifax  . 

House,  Lee  Mount,  Halifax . 

ch  pel,  sohooliooin,  Ac.,  Fenrluwceiber,  Wales  . 

Additions  to  Destructor  Works  . 

hospital,  bo’uess,  N.K . . 

Rebuilding  Royal  Uak  Inn,  Troedyrhiw  . 

House,  bryu,  neai  Foit  1  albot  . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  House,  Devoushire-walk . 

Inn,  Woudhati),  Duihuin . . . 

Steamer  shed,  St.  George  s  Quay  . 

Wall,  St.  Geoiges  Quay  . 

board  School,  Walsall  Wood . 

Weil,  lsatduey,  Lines . 

Ret  use  Destructor,  Ac.,  Radford . 1 

Additions  to  The  Ivies,  Aberg&veuuy . . 

.Movcalne  Wood  Flooring,  Ac.,  over  Swimming  bath 

pipe  sewers,  Gas  Pipes,  Ac . 

SCUOols,  raikestou,  Essex  . 

oomp-eliou  ol  bacteria  beds,  Couhain . 

'Consu uctlou  of  Tramway  Route . . . . 

Generating  Station  . 

Eiectiou  01  Chapel,  Caietaker’s  Louge,  Ac . 

Rebuilding  Fenuarves  Arms  Hotel,  uwithiau . 

Market  . . . 

Well  Sinking,  sewerage  Woiks,  Ac . 

School,  A 01  til  W  alsail  . 

’Erection  ol  lutlrmary  at  Stapleton . ! 

Paving  Works  . | 

Workhouse  buildings,  wesham,  Lancs . 

'Erection  of  Refuse  Destructor . I 

Engine  House,  Ac.,  Loug  Eaton  . 

Additions  to  club  ana  Institute,  Mexborougb,  Yorks 

Stabling,  Ac.,  .Maxwell-street  . . . 

Kerbuig,  Ac.,  Aldergate  . 1 

Road  Works,  Why  tarn  Estate,  Diversion . 

'Electric  Lignt  Station,  Slough,  bucks  . 1 

Two  HoUseo,  Crown-lane,  Rayleigh . 

Generating  station  W  oiks,  atuly  jiidge . [ 

llvtel  and  Assembly  Rooms,  cauisle  . I 

Stables,  Ac.,  Hale  bUiloti,  near  Gaiustiurough  . [ 

Two  UoUoeS,  Falatiue-road,  blackpool  . 

V  icaTage  W  orks,  braudeaton  . .. . 

House,  Siatiou-road,  Ualpelideu . I 

FTiteeu  cottages,  High  coxiodge,  near  Newcastle . 

six  Houses,  Hoimgate,  Olay  Cross  . ' 

'  bath  stone  Work  to  block  of  shops,  bailiam . , 

Four  Cottages, Forester's  Asylum  Estate, bexley  Heath1 

Additions  u  JNatmnal  schools,  Kendal . ' 

’Heating  of  Towneley  Hail  . 1 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Birkenhead  Corporation . . 

JLiunstabie  Town  Council  . 

Featherstone  School  Board  . 

G  range  ttiouin  school  board . 

Gnrusoy  school  hoard . . . 

lnuueli  lal  society . 

Leeds  Coipoialloll  . . 

Great  Uoiton  Incus,  boc.,  Ltd  .  ... 
Hciuel  Hemps  ted  Town  Council .. 

Deau  A  chupier  ... . 

biikeiiheau  Coiporatioii . . 

blalikswlUe  (Dorset)  L.D.C . 

Ryiou  L.D.C’. 

Bedford  corporation  . 

Stanley  (Yolks)  L.D.C . 

Ipswich  lowu  Council  . 

Farnham  Guardians .  . 

Rotherham  K.D.C . 

bi  islol  Corporation . 

East  baruet  Valley  U.D.C . 

Hootle  (Lancs)  School  board . 

Blackpool  Corporation  . 

Messrs.  D.  Morgau  A  Co . 

Miss  Talbot . 

Carusie  corporation . 

Sir  W .  Eden  . 

Lancaster  Corporation  . 

do. 

Norton  under  Caunock  U.D.Sc.Bd. 

Weltou  K.D.C . 

Nottingham  Corporation  . 

Mr.  r.  H.  shaw  . 

Ley  ton  L.D.C . 

Much  w emocK  sanitary  corn . 

Kuiiiscy  .’school  Board . . . 

Epoum  K.D.C . 

W  esi  Hum  council  . 

Ml’cilold  L.D.C . 

Cromer  U.d.c . 

Keuruili  orewery  Co . 

Eiauduvery  (Wales)  Corporation.. 

IXuas  K.D.C . 

Wmsali  ScuOjI  Board  . 

Bristol  uuaruiaus . 

Halilax  corporation . . 

Woolwich  bolough  council  . 

Fyme  Dumdums  . 

Acton  District  council  . . . 

Hatriuglou  Mills  Co . 

Morley  Indus.  Co-op.  80c.,  Ltd.  .. 

'Tarn  wot  ill  Corporation  . . 

.Mr.  J.  Hodgson . 

siough,  Ac.,  Elec.  ‘Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
Mr.  e.  c.  sparrow. . 

Mr.  W.  Scott. . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


C.  brownridge,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead  . 

G.  SlmcoX,  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Dunstab.e  . 

W.  U.  Fean. ley,  Aichiteci,  Station-lane,  Featherstone . 

J.  Strang,  Architect,  V icar-streot,  Falkirk  . . 

H.  C.  scaping,  Aiclmect,  Grimsby  . 

The  Seel  duly,  society  s  Offices,  Queelisbury  . . . 

City  Engiueer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Leeds . . 

J.  Diahe  A  Suns,  Architects,  Queun&buiy . . 

W.  K  Locke,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Heinel  Hempsted  . 

K.  w.  M.  Coi  bett,  surveyor,  castle-street,  Curd  lit  . 

c.  Browuridge,  civil  Engineer,  Town  H  11,  bukeuhead . 

S.  ,1.  Newiiiuu,  Architect,  Council  Office,  Biauksouie  . 

J.  F.  Dalton,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Rytou-ou-Tyne . . 

K. O.  Seucombe,  Towu  Hall,  Bedlord . . . . 

F.  ilussie,  civil  Engineer,  Tetley  House,  Wake  Held  . 

C.  S.  Peach,  Architect.  26,  Victoria- street,  S  W . 

Friend  A  Lloyd,  Aicnitects,  Aldershot  . 

J.  bower,  civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hail,  Gateshead  . . 

Waller  A  boll.  Architects,  17,  college-green,  Gloucester  . 

J.  Kobertehaw  a  Sou,  Architects,  65,  Tynel-street,  Bradford... 

J.  Flails,  Engineer,  High-street,  Rolhernam  . 

11.  F\  Proctor,  Civil  Engineer,  Temple  back,  Bristol  . 

II.  Yoik,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  offices.  East  Barnet  . 

T.  Cox,  Architect,  H,  Dale-street,  Liverpool . 

K.  Evans,  Architect,  6,  Castie-stroet,  Carnarvon  . 

J.  Strang,  Architect,  Vicar-street,  Falkirk  . 

W.  c.  w  1. hams,  ouiveyor,  29,  Southgate,  Halifax . 

M.  Hall,  Aichitect,  29,  Nuiihgato,  Halifax . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Abeiuare  . 

.T.  s.  Brodie,  Engiueer,  lowu  Hull,  Blackpool  . 

J.  P.  Lawric,  surveyor,  Bo'neos  . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Merthyr  Tydfll  . 

F'.  B  Smith,  Civil  Engineer,  Port  l  albot . 

H.  C.  Marks,  civil  Engineer,  .10.  FTaher-street,  Carlisle . 

F  .  H.  Livesey,  Architect,  Bishop  Allokiaud . 

T.  C.  Hughes,  Town  Had,  Lancaster . 


do. 


Burnley  Corporation  , 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 


’Superintendent  of  Technical  Education,  Lagos .  Trus.,  Rebecca  Hussey  Slabc  Chty, 

.Sanitary  Inspector .  Bermondsey  Borough  Council . 

"Clerk  of  Works  . .  Eastbourne  Corporation . 


'it.  Ts.  per  week... 


Aug.  29 

uo. 

Aug.  30 


Aug.  31 
Sep.  1 


T.  H.  Fleemiug,  Architect,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton  ., 

J.  R.  Elliott,  civil  Engineer,  Nottingham  . 

A.  Brown,  Civil  Engineer,  Guildhall,  Nottingham  . . 

B.  .1.  F'raucis,  Architect,  Abergavenny . 

Harrap  <&  Duffield,  5,  Budge-row,  E.G . . 

w.  Wyatt,  Engineer,  9o,  ttadfurd-road,  Leamington  . 

Sian  a  Koweii,  Architects,  Colchester . . 

BecSity,  Son  A  Nicnois,  ll,  Victoiia-street,  S.VV . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  £ . 

E  w oodhou.e,  Aichitect,  Ss,  Mosley-sireet,  Manchester . 

Council  s  Surveyor,  West-street,  oromer  . 

vv.  Couins,  Architect,  Waireddou,  Redruth . 

J.  Thomas,  lowu  Hall,  Llandovery . 

F\  Beigln,  Euglucer,  Kildale  . 

U.  E.  Laveuder,  Architect,  Bridge-street,  Walsall  . 

H.  F.  Adams,  Architect,  28,  Wouuru-place,  W.C . 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Haiitax  . 

A.  B.  Ihomas.  Architect,  5,  Qutcu  Auues-gate,  8.W . . 

Haywood  A  Uairisou,  Architects,  Accrington  . 

Couucils  Surveyor,  242,  High-street,  Actou,  W . 

J.  Sheldon,  Architect,  Darloy  House,  Lung  Eaton  . 

W.  Gothwaite,  Architect,  7s,  High-street,  Mexborough . . . 

Castle  A  Sou,  Arcnitects,  Cicekue  -tou  . 

K.  FI.  G.  Bruushaw,  surveyor,  5o,  Aldergate,  Tamworth . 

J.  W.  Gruuuy,  Architect,  Brogdcn-strcet,  U I  version  . 

Kdgiugtou  A  summerbeli,  Architects,  7,  Park-street,  Wiudsor  . 

Buries  A  Harris,  Architects,  southeud-ou-Sea  . 

U.  A.  ilalcar,  Architect,  iho  Temple,  Dale-street,  Liverpool.... 

Oliver  A  Doilgshuu,  Architects,  Carlisle  . 

E.  F.  Greeu,  Architect,  Gaiusborough  . 

K.  H oideiis,  21I,  Palatine- road,  BiacKpool  . 

H.  c.  D.  Roberts,  Braudcstou,  Wickham  Market . 

J.  J.  Buck, station-road,  Harpendeu . 

Coxiodge  Colliery  Office,  Uosfortn  . 

E.  Oxley,  Architect,  Clay  Cross,  Chestertteld . 

R.  H.  Miller,  04,  Fmdlesnamroud,  Balham . 

W.  F.  Potter,  Architect,  16.  York-grovc,  Uatcham,  3.E. . 

J.  Stalker,  Architect,  67,  Hlghgate,  Keudal  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Burnley  . 


Sep. 

Sep. 


do. 


Sep.  10 
Sep.  12 
Sep.  IS 
Sep.  30 
Oct.  7 
date 


do. 


do. 


Application 


Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  • tdvertised  in  this  Humber. 


Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  <k  x. 


Public  Appointmems,  xix. 


By  James  Eley  (at  Kirton). 

Kirton,  Lines.— Enclosures  of  arable  and  pasture 

land,  50  a.  3  r.  32  p.,  f . 

August  13.— By  Tyser,  Greenwood,  &  Crier. 

Chiswick. — 360,  High-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  75/ . 

By  Salter,  Simpson,  &  Sons 
(at  Bury  St.  Edmunds). 

Lakenheath,  Suffolk. — Bedlord  Farm,  312  a.  2  r. 


31  p. 


f-. 


By  James  Eley  (at  Boston). 

Fishtoft,  &c.,  Lines.— Several  closes  of  pasture, 
meadow,  and  arable  land,  226  a.  3  r.  3  p.,  f. . . 
August  14. — By  Coles  &  Co. 
Spitalfields. — ioo,  Commercial-st.  (S),  u.t.  35  yrs.r 

g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  100/. . 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — Standard-rd.,  Portland  and 
Maud  Villas,  f.,  y.r.  52$ . . 


By  Drivers  (Holloway). 

Holloway. — in  and  112,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  50 

yrs.,  g.r.  12I.  12s. ,  y.r.  8of .  .£755 

8,  Windsor-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs,,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  y.r.  38/.  450 

By  Walter  Simmond9. 

Brockley. — 167  and  169,  Malpas-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  56/. .  615 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Lee. — 152,  Lee  High-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  28/. . ....  525 

New  Cross-rd. — 8,  St.  James’,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r, 

61.  185.  1  id.,  e.r.  45/.  .  350 

Peckham. — Fennam-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  ill.,  reversion  in 

54!  yjs .  390 

28,  Gairloch-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  w.r. 

31/.  4s .  240 

Kennington. — 45  and  46,  Aldred-rd,,  u.t.  22  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  65/. . . ... .  3o} 


Victoria  Pk. — 79,  Chapman-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r. 
4 1.,  w.r.  26/ . 


August  15.— By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son. 
Hove,  Sussex.— The  Drive,  Arundel  House,  f.g.r. 
250 1.,  reversion  in  94J  yrs . 


By  Heaps,  Son,  &  Reeve. 
Twickenham.— 1  to  5,  Firs  Parade,  f.,  e.: 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists—  F.g.r.  for  freeholi 
ground-rent ;  1. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  fo 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  fo 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearl; 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  fo 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
yerage  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
uality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
louid  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
formation. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

i  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


Aug.  23, 


lard  Stocks  .  1 
.ough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1 

acing  Stocks  .. ...  2 

hippers  . 2 

lettons .  x 

.ed  Wire  Cuts  ..  1 
est  Fareham  Red  3 
est  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
est  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . .  4 

>0.,  Bullnose _  4 

lest  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks 
lest  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13 

leaders  .  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 17 

)ouble  Stretchers  19 
)ouble  Headers..  16 
)ne  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19 

wo  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20 

Iplays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20 

Jest  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
luoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. .  14 
Dne  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15 

Iplays,  Chamfered, 

Squints . ...  14 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed 


at  railway  depOt. 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . 6  o  „  ,, 

Jest  Portland  Cement  .  31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Jest  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Drey  Stone  Lime . . . xos.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
s.  d. 

Vncaster  in  blocks  ....  1  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Jath  „  ....  1  7 

"arleigh  Down  Bath  ..  1  8 
Jeer  in  blocks  . . . .  x  6 
Jrinshill  „  ....  x  10 

3rown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. .  2  4 
led  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Dloseburn  Red  Freestone  2  3 
led  Mansfield  .,  24 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10 

,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes 
(under  40  ft.  sup.) 


,,  „  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 
,,  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

do. 


s.  d. 

2  8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depflt. 


3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 

2i  „  „ 


11  11  M  3  ID- 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

10X10  best  blue  Bangor.  .12  o  oper  1000  of  iaooatry.dep 
,,  best  seconds  ,,  11x00  „  ,, 

16X  8  best  „  6  17  6  ,,  ,, 

10X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  ii  7  6  ,,  „ 

:6x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6  50  ,,  ,, 

ioxio  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green .. ...  13  xo  o  „  „ 

;6x  8  „  „ 

iox  10  permanent  green  1 

6X8  „  „  600  ;; 

TILES, 
s.  d. 

Jest  plain  red  roofing  tiles.  . 41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  depdt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. .. .  3  7  per  doz. 

3est  Broseley  tiles  .  48  6  per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4  o  per  doz. 

Jest  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  . . ...  60 

Hip  tiles .  4 

Valley  tiles  .  3 

Jest  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes) .  50 

Hip  tiles .  4 

Uey  tiles . . . 3 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in .  14  10  o  16  o  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 .  13  10  o  15  o  o 

lattens:  best  2}  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  10  10  o  it  to  n 

lattens  :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6  -. 


BUILDER. 


a  per  doz. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD.  At  per  standard 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  1 J  in.  by  ii  in.  ......  010  o  more  that 

battens. 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . . 4  10  o  s  o  o 

Seconds  . 4  5  o  4  10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  . .  _  3  12  6  3  15  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  is  o  10a 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  3 

White 


Joiners'  Wood. 

Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 
1.  by  1 


At  per  standard. 


3  in.  by  9  in .  20  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  1610 
Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  x8  o 
,,  „  3  in. by  gin.  16  xo 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  o 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  14  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  ix  10 
Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — . .  - .  17  o 

Battens .  13  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . . . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


13  1 


by 


7i 


Per  square, 
o  13  o  o  16 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12 

Battens .  xo 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  xx  in.  14 
„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13 

Battens.... .  11 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  xx  in.  13 
n  n  n  3  in.  by  9  in.  12 

„  _  ,,  ,,  battens .  9 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  „  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up).. . .  2 

Oddments  . 22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch .  o 

Jin.  do.  do.  ...-  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . . .  o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

Teak,  per  load  .  16 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. . o 

Prepared  Flooring — 
x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . . 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  013  6  0x7  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . . .  015  o  1  o  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . . .  on  o  o  12  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  11  6  o  13  6 

xj  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  7  5  o 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  *7  6  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  . .  8  5  o  815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  726  850 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars.. .....  - . - .  7  15  o  850 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  . 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... . . 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price. . .. ... . . ... 

11  n  galvanised . 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  s: 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . 

,,  ,,  to  24  g . 

„  .,  t0  26g . . 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  : 

„  „  z2  g.  and  24  g. 

„  „  26  g .  : 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  1 

-  g.  and  24  g.  : 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in  London. 

_  £  s.  d.  £  s.  ' 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  17  6 

Pipe  in  coils . . .  14  7  6 

Soil  Pipe . . . . .  16  17  6 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne . .  ton  24  o  o 

Silesian  . . . . .  2315  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb  o  o  10 

Thin  . ,,  o  on 

Copper  nails  . „  o  o  1 1 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet..  _... ........  ,,  o  o  10 

Thin  ,,  . ,  00  ioJ 

Tin— English  Ingots .  ,,  0x4 

Solder — Plumbers’  ... ,,  007 

Tinmen’s  . ,,  o  o  9 

Bbwpipe  _  •  •  -  _  _  „ „  o  o  10 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATE 

15  oz.  thirds  . .  . . .  2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  .  2d.  ,, 

21  oz.  thirds . . 3Jd.  ,,  „ 

,,  fourths . ....... . .  3d.  fj  t 

26  oz.  thirds . .  4jd.  ,,  ,, 

,,  fourths  . .  3|d. 

32  oz.  thirds .  s  V 

„  fourths  .  ” 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . _ . 


:s 

.  3d. 

.  4d. 

.  lid. 
■  aid. 


J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . 

i  !!  .'. 

OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  . .  per  gallon  029 

ij  I,  1,  in  drums  .  „  0  3  o 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,,  o  2  11 

1,  tj  .  >1  in  drums  . . .  ,,  o  3  2 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . . .._  ,,  o  2  10 

,,  in  drums . ,  Q  3  0 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . 20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per’cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar . . per  barrel  1  12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  ^  8  *0 

Pale  Copal  Oak . ’’’’  0  1D  5 

Supei  fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . o  12  6 

Fine  Exira  Hard  Church  Oak  . .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  0  , .  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . 0  t2  g 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . !!!!.’.  016  o 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  016  o 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  o  18  o 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body .  140 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil . 1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . .!....  o  18  o 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  x  ,  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  o  12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . ’  0  I0  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  0  xg  0 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . "  0  g  o 

Brunswick  Black . . . 0  8  6 

Berlin  Black .  0  xg  0 

Knotting . !!!...  o  io  o 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . _....  o  10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  S.  P.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
jactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
H  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


*ea Is  :  seconds  . 
attens:  seconds 
2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  , 
’  io.  by  44  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  , 


less  than 
,  in.  and  8  in. 
o  less  thanbest 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12 
,,  ,■  22  g.  and  24  g.  13 

„  ,.  26  g .  14 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . .  12 
„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13 

„  „  26  g.  14 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  ° 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
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BARNES. —  For  new  school  for  350  infants,  for  Barnes 
School  Board.  Mr.  C.  Innes,  architect.  5c.  Cannon-street, 
E.C. 


Parkins . £7,553 

Mark  .  6,850 

Balaam  Bros.  «....  6,350 

Stimpson  .  6,100 

Hunt  &  Sons  .  6,060 

Barrett  &  Power  ....  5,870 

Patrick  .  5, E55 

Dove  Bros.  . .  5,8oo 


Lorden  &  Sons . £5,777 

Barker  &  Co .  5, 752 

Sharpington .  5,598 

Roffey  .  5,546 

Knight  .  5,514 

Nightingale .  $1465 

Renshaw  .  5,197 


BRENTWOOD. — For  the  erection  of  a  fire-station, 
Hart-street,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Fothergill,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brentwood.  Quantities 
.  by  Surveyor  : — 

Oak  Building  Co.,  Ltd . ,£990  o  o 


Clare  Bros .  932  o  o 

Thompson  &  Co .  853  8  9^ 

Ernest  West .  825  o  o 

Dix  &  Co . . .  803  o  o 

Burtwell  &  Jarvis  .  795  o  o 


Harris  &  Rowe,  Ltd.,  Shoeburyness*  740  o  o 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  warerooms,  41  and  42, 
St.  Mary-street,  for  Mr.  David  Morgan.  Mr.  Edwin 
Seward,  architect,  Queen’s-chambers,  Cardiff : — 

F.  Williams . £5,250  I  James  Allan . £4,020 

Lattey  &  Co .  4,464  I  Turner  &  Sons .  3,908 

D.  H.  Davies .  4,390  I  Joseph  Thomas  ....  3,985 

Geo.  Griffiths  .  4,360  |  W.  Symonds  .  3,036 

G.  Hallett  .  4,260  1  Thomas  &  Co .  3,897 

F.  Couzins  .  4,096  Beanies  &  Nephew  3,845 

Knox  &  Wells .  4,070  Evans  &  Bros.,  Cat- 

F.  Small  .  4,035  |  hays,  Cardiff*  ... .  3,764 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  erection  of  house,  Arkwright, 
street,  for  Dr.  W.  Hunter.  Mr.  William  R.  Gleave,  archi¬ 
tect,  18,  Low-pavement  :— 

Wm.  Maule,  Nottingham*  . ,£1,670 

Lowest  of  eleven  tenders,  four  under  £1,700. 
[Architect’s  estimate,  £1,675]. 


PURLEY. — For  construction  of  roadway  at  Foxley 
Estate,  Purley  (first  portion).  Mr.  Frank  Windsor, 
architect  and  surveyor,  9  and  10,  Bank-buildings,  George- 
street,  Croydon  : — 

Streeter  Bros.  ..£1,223  o  I  F.  Chappell,  Pur- 
W.  Langridge. . . .  929  o|  ley* . £9*2  10 


SLOUGH. — For  the  erection  of  three  cottages,  &c., 
Salt  Hill,  for  the  Bucks  County  Council.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Thomas,  M.Inst.C.E.,  County  Hall,  Aylesbury  : — 
Butcher  &  Hendry. .  £1,240  I  J.  H.  R.  Atkins  ....  £1,172 

A.  Chennels .  1,200  Burfoot  &  Son .  1,171 

Scott  &  Son .  1,176  I  Lane  &  Son,  Coln- 

H.  D.  Bowyer .  1,175  I  brook*  .  1,085 


WESTHOUGHTON  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of 
municipal  buildings,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Messrs.  Bradshaw  &  Gass,  architects,  19,  Silverwell- 
street,  Bolton  :— 

Townson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Park  Hill  Saw 
Mills,  Bolton . £4,922 


HULL.— For  the  construction  of  foundations,  Victoria- 
square,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst,  Architect, 
Town  Hall,  Hull  :  — 

Boyce,  Bradley,  I  W.  Burkett..  £3,960  16  10 

&  Co . £4,225  13  6  H.  Medforth  3,807  3  6 

J .  Goates  -  4,200  o  o  J.  Sangwin*  3,608  6  6 

M.  Harper....  4,111  10  o| 

[All  of  Hull.  1 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  Bow-street  Police 
Station : — 


Credit. 


Mowlem  &  Co .  — 

Killby  &  Gayford  .  30 

Clarke  &  Brassy .  — 

Lascelles  &  Co .  22 

Higgs  &  Hill .  24 

Grover  &  Sons . 20 

Holloway  Bros .  — 

F.  &  H.  Higgs .  — 

Lovatt .  53 

Willmotl  &  Sons  . . .. .  — 

Lathey  Bros . . . 

Ashley  &  Horner . . .  — 

Laurance  &  Son  .  30 


£ 

5,379 

5,t8o 

5,097 

5,052 

4,994 

4,962 

4,93l 

4,891 

4,850 

4,796 

4,779 


LONDON. — For  decoration  Work  at  Hampden  Resi¬ 
dential  Club,  for  Hampden  House,  Ltd.  Mr.  Edwin  G. 
Salter,  architect,  13,  Phcenix-street,  N.W.  :— 

H.  M.  Dove  ..£342  o  o  1  T.  Sharpington  £256  o  o 

C.  &  W.  Hun-  |  Marchant  & 

nings .  3tg  0  o  Hirst .  225  o  o 

W.  G.  Edwards  291  jo  o  Gavin  Bros.,  Wil- 

Fowler  Bros.  ..  269  0  o|  son-street*  ..  195  1  6 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. —  IF artcick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  BIVEN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OP  ROAD 
MAKING. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER  "(Published  Weekly)  li  rappUod  DIRECT  fiom 
the  Office  to  resident*  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  *9*.  per  annum  (<*  numbers)  PREPAID,  To  all  partsof 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  aSs.  per  annum,  Remittance*  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "THE 
BulLDHSt,"  Cathertne-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Miming1 1  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co., 

iai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 
CHDRGH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


[Aug.  23,  1902. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 


FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing. 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  KILL  STONE. 
BOULTING  STONE, 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav* 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^tSS^Sir*M 
lvT-pi^riTTiw  a.  caktJ  8,  princes  street, 

METCHIM  05  SON\GT.QKORGKHT.WKPTMrN8TB» 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  po*t  7d.  In  leather  II-  Po*6  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  &  Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

MARSH,  SON,  &  GIBBS,  Ltd 

Chief  Office  :  Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office  :  York  Chambers,  Bath. 

WORKED  STONE  A  SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1888), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 

RtgUtertd  Trade  Mark, 

Poioneean  Aspialia 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  RGOFIBW, 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVING, 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


Hot  Water  Instantly  Night  or  Day 

The  QUICKEST  Method  of  Heating  Water  Hot  Water  Without  Kitchen  Fire 

HOT  BATH  IN  5  MINUTES 

Boiling  Water  in  One  Minute  Hot  Water  Service  to  all  Taps  through  House 

Hot  Water  in  Scullery  or  Kitchen  WITHOUT  KITCHENS  FIRE 

EWART’S  “  LIGHTNING  ”  GEYSER 

Always  in  action  at  For  GAS  or  OIL 

Euston  Road  London  M.W. 
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Proposed  Rebuilding  of  the  Venice 
Campanile. 

appeared  from  a 
letter  in  the  Times 
last  week,  the 
Royal  Academy 
have  given  their 
approval,  and  pro¬ 
mised  their  aid 
as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  fallen  Cam¬ 
panile  at  Venice 
on  its  old  lines — that  at  least  is  what  must 
be  concluded  from  the  terms  in  which  the 
subject  is  referred  to.  However  desirable 
it  may  be,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
Royal  Academy  should  oftener  act  in  its 
corporate  capacity  in  promoting  or 
supporting  artistic  enterprises,  their 
rather  unexpected  zeal  in  this  case 
is  hardly  well-judged.  We  do  not  in 
the  least  believe  that  any  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  original  worked  stones  can 
be  available  for  re-erection  of  the  structure, 
though  there  may  be  enough  left  to  give 
accurate  sections  of  mouldings  and  other 
details.  The  Campanile  re-erected  on  its 
old  lines  must  therefore  really  be  a  new 
building,  pretending  to  be  the  old  one,  and 
thus  adding  one  more  to  the  list  of  architec¬ 
tural  shams  born  of  the  idea  of  “  restoration.’’ 
It  can  never  have  the  archaeological  and 
historic  value  of  the  original. 

Were  the  Campanile  a  work  of  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  in  itself,  this  would  be  of  less 
consequence.  We  might  then  be  glad  to 
see  the  beauty  of  design  restored,  even 
though  it  could  not  pretend  to  be  the  real 
original  building.  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
so.  But  people  have  got  so  accustomed  in 
the  present  day  to  look  upon  everything 
ancient  in  architecture  as  necessarily 
beautiful  merely  because  it  is  ancient,  that 
they  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  absolutely 
unable  to  judge  of  the  architectural  design 
of  an  ancient  building  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  art.  It  is  fine,  because  it  is  old  ;  and 
though  no  one,  probably,  would  venture  to 
state  this  as  an  argument,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  in  so  many  words,  it  is  what  is  for  the 
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most  part  practically  acted  on.  We  have 
indeed  one  remarkable  example  among 
modern  writers  on  architecture  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  private  judgment  in  regard  to 
ancient  buildings  ;  an  example  from  which 
the  cultivated  section  of  the  public  might 
have  learned  something  if  they  had  given 
more  attention  to  it.  That  example  is  given 
by  Fergusson  in  his  great  work,  "The 
History  of  Architecture."  We  are  far  from 
holding  up  Fergusson  as  an  impeccable 
critic.  His  judgments  seem  in  some 
cases  captious  and  unsympathetic ;  the 
latter  quality  partly  the  result  of  his  hard, 
logical  Scottish  temperament.  But  he  did, 
nevertheless,  set  up  and  practically  maintain 
the  important  principle,  that  buildings  of  all 
ages  were  to  be  judged,  as  architecture,  on 
their  own  inherent  merits,  independent  of 
whatever  glamour  might  be  cast  over  them 
by  centuries  of  historic  association.  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  building  which  he  enthusias¬ 
tically  admires,  he  points  out  what  he  con¬ 
siders  its  shortcomings,  just  as  if  he  were 
reviewing  a  modern  design.  But  this 
healthy  example  seems  to  have  had  little 
effect.  The  majority  of  architects  and  archi¬ 
tectural  amateurs  still  continue  to  bow  down 
to  all  ancient  buildings,  and  sketch  them  and 
worship  them  indiscriminately,  as  if  every¬ 
thing  that  is  old  were  necessarily,  ipso  facto , 
admirable. 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  Venice  Campanile.  Any  one  who  is 
able  to  keep  his  judgment  uninfluenced  by 
place  and  association  must  see  that  the  late 
Campanile,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  not  by 
any  means  a  beautiful  structure.  It  was  a 
clumsy  design  as  a  whole,  patched  up  at 
different  times,  and  capped  by  a  singularly 
ugly  and  heavy  pyramidal  spire.  If  such  a 
design  were  sent  as  part  of  a  modern  com¬ 
petition  design,  it  would  certainly  not  receive 
much  admiration ;  it  would  probably  be 
severely  criticised,  and  would  unquestionably 
not  improve  its  author’s  chances  of  success 
in  the  competition.  The  late  Campanile 
was  an  important  feature  of  Venice  ;  it  was 
endeared  by  centuries  of  historic  associa¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  not  beautiful,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  build  what  can  only  really 
be  a  modern  imitation  of  it.  The  fact  that 


;  people  should  desire  to  do  so,  and  should' 
be  supported  in  their  desire  by  such  a  body 
as  the  Royal  Academy,  only  shows  how 
dead  among  us  the  real  spirit  of  architecture 

is.  In  any  previous  period  of  history,  if  an 
important  building  fell  down,  the  immediate- 
desire  would  have  been,  not  to  "  restore  ” 

it,  but  to  erect  something  better  and  finer  in 
its  place.  Modern  architecture  is  perfectly 
capable  of  producing  something  better — it 
would  be  in  a  very  bad  way  if  it  were  not — - 
if  it  would  only  believe  in  itself  and  nourish 
ambitious  aims  and  aspirations,  instead  of* 
merely  bowing  down  before  every  kind  of- 

j  ancient  building,  and  sighing — "We  can  do 
!  nothing  equal  to  it.”  We  are  not  likely  to, 
i  if  we  have  not  the  spirit  even  to  try. 

The  Royal  Academy,  in  supporting  the 
restoration,  has  not  recognised  what  ought* 
to  be  its  proper  function.  It  is  not  an* 
Academy  of  restorations,  but  (nominally  at 
all  events)  an  "  Academy  of  Arts.”  Prac¬ 
tically,  owing  to  the  immense  preponderance- 
of  painters  in  its  ranks,  and  the  greatly  dis¬ 
proportionate  space  given  to  pictures  in  its- 
exhibitions,  it  is  father  an  Academy  o£ 
Painting.  The  President  is  a  painter  who 
probably  knows  very  little  of  architecture, 
and  perhaps  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  it.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  Academy’s 
presidents  in  recent  times,  Lord  LeightOD, 
really  did  understand  architecture,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  it ;  so,  we  know,  is  one 
of  the  present  Royal  Academy  painters- 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  Royal  Academy 
as  a  body  either  knows  or  cares  much  about 
architecture,  or  is  very  well  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment  in  the  present  case  ;  and 
at  all  events  it  has  gone  quite  out  of  its 
right  course  in  endeavouring  to  promote  a 
restoration.  Its  proper  business  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  art,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 

What  we  should  like  to  see — and  what 
would  probably  have  taken  place  in  the 
Renaissance  period  of  Italy — would  be  an 
architectural  competition  for  the  best  design 
for  rebuilding  the  Campanile,  preserving  as 
far  as  possible  the  height,  bulk,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  general  outline  of  the  old 
structure,  but  improving  the  detail  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  parts,  and  crowning  it  with  a 
better  and  more  graceful  spire. 
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FONT  COVERS. 

By  F.  C.  Eden. 

jURING  the  last  five  or  six  years 
I  ecclesiologists  have  devoted  a 
I  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
Altar  and  its  furniture.  Indeed, 
almost  all  their  research  has  been  directed 
to  the  investigation  of  the  English  Altar  as 
it  was  about  the  year  1548.  The  font  has 
suffered  from  corresponding  neglect,  and  its 
cover  is  usually  dismissed  with  a  bare 
allusion.  This  is  the  more  strange  seeing 
that  the  matter  is  one  of  practical  no  less 
than  antiquarian  interest ;  for  by  a  provincial 
constitution  of  1236,  still  in  force,  and  often 
acted  upon  so  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  all  fonts  are  required  to  be 
provided  with  locks  and  covers. 

Evidence  that  this  constitution  was  at  one 
time  generally  obeyed  is  supplied  by  the 
fonts  themselves.  Even  when  the  covers 
have  disappeared,  examination  will  almost 
invariably  detect  the  marks  where  the  staples 
for  bar  and  padlock  were  leaded  into  the 
stonework  of  the  rim.  The  bar  itself  is 
very  rarely  found.  In  1859  it  still  remained 
in  Farcet  Church,  Northants ;  and  at 
Wickenby,  Lines.,  “  the  original  fastening 
remains,  consisting  of  an  iron  bar,  one  end 
of  which  is  thrust  through  a  hole  in  an 
upright  wooden  handle  in  the  centre  of  the 
cover,  and  into  a  staple  at  the  side  ;  the 
other  end  has  an  eyelet  or  loop,  which  is 
padlocked  to  a  similar  staple  on  the  opposite 
side  ”  (Paley,  Baptismal  Fouls,  p.  25). 

Allusions  to  these  irons  are  not  infrequent 
in  parish  accounts  ;  e.g.,  in  1498  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  Leverton  paid  “  for  stabelles  and 
hoder  things  to  ye  font  iijd.”  At  Cowfold  in 
1481-2  sixpence  was  paid  41  pro  yre  pro  ffante 
et  a  locke.’’  And  the  inventory  of  the  chapel 
at  Temple  Balsall  in  153S  describes  a  "ffaunt- 
stone  of  tymber  lyned  with  lede  with  a  small 
berr  of  iron  over.’’  This  wooden  font  is 
curious.  I  have  only  come  across  one  other 
example,  viz.,  that  at  Efenechtid  in  Denbigh¬ 
shire.  There  seems  no  reason  why  timber 
should  not  have  been  used  where  stone  was 
scarce.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  covers  were 
mere  flat  lids  fastened  down  in  some  such 
manner  as  that  at  Wickenby,  and  possibly 
the  majority  of  covers  which  have  been  lost 
were  simple  boards  +  so  'fastened.  But  that 
some  were  already  of  considerable  size  and 
elaboration  before  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century  came  to  an  end,  we 
gather  from  an  entry  in  the  Exeter  Fabric 
Rolls,  under  the  year  1323-4.  "For  a  cord 
for  the  baptismal  font  3d.” :  a  cord,  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  suspension  of  the  cover ; 
showing  that  the  latter  was  even  then,  too 
heavy  to  be  conveniently  raised  without 
mechanical  contrivance.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  such  an  entry  is 
common  enough,  and  in  1466  the  wardens 
of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  bought  no  less 
than  "  xiiij  ladom  corde”  for  the  purpose. 

But  not  all  of  the  heavier  covers  were 
suspended,  and  great  variety  of  design  and 
contrivance  is  found,  as  the  following  rough 

*  Archbishop  Edmund's  constitution  (alluded  to  above) 
requires  the  fon  to  be  lapideum  vel  aliud,  on  which 
Lyndwode’s  glos  is  that  it  must  be  dural’ilis ,  et  fortis, 
ac  aquee  ittfuscz  retentiva,  a  requirement  which  oak  lined 
with  lead  seems  to  fulfil.  A  Scottish  provincial  council 
enacts  that  the  font  is  to  be  lapideum  vel  ligneum  ;  but 
the  Canons  of  1603  require  a  "font  of  stone  in  every 
church  ”  where  baptism1  is  administered. 

t  But  even  these  were  sometimes  decorated  in  colour, 
as  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill. 


classification  of  English  font  covers  will 
show  : — 

I. — Fixed. 

(a)  Erections  of  a  monumental  character, 
of  the  nature  of  a  canopy  or  baldacchino, 
and  forming  quasi-baptisteries.  There  is 
one  of  stone  at  Luton,  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  others  of  wood,  at  Trunch,  of  the 
fifteenth  ;  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  St. 
Peter  Mancroft ;  and  of  the  seventeenth,  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham.* 

(b)  “  Buffet  covers,”  as  they  have  been 
called.  These  are  usually  fixed  to  the  rim 
of  the  font,  and  provided  with  shutters  to 
open  triptych-wise.  They  are  fairly  nume¬ 
rous.  Gothic  examples  are  at  Bramford  and 
Hepworth,  in  Suffolk.  Marden,  Walpole  St. 
Peter,  and  Burgh  possess  covers  of  later 
date. 

(c)  Cases  that  enclose  the  entire  font 
from  the  floor  upwards.  They  are  provided 
with  doors  for  access  to  the  bowl  in  the 
same  way  as  the  "buffet  covers.”  Little- 
bury  and  Thaxted  possess  Gothic  cases  ;  and 
at  Swymbridge  is  a  fine  late  example. 

(d)  Covers  fixed  to  the  roof,  or  to  a  be?m, 
or  crane,  at  their  upper  extremity,  the  lower 
stage  being  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
pushed  up  to  slide  over  the  upper,  telescope 
fashion.  It  is  kept  in  position  by  a  counter¬ 
poise  in  the  interior  of  the  upper  part,  like  a 
modern  window  sash.  At  Ufford,  Sudbury 
(St.  Gregory),  and  Castle  Acre  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens  of  this  class  of  cover.  That 
at  North  Walsham  has  lost  its  lower  stage. 
At  Sheringham  the  beam  only  remains. 

(c)  A  canopy  of  wood  suspended  a  few 
feet  above  the  font.  One  exists  at  Tuxford, 
dated  1673. 

(/)  Testers  or  canopies  with  panelled 
backs,  after  the  manner  of  a  pulpit  sounding- 
board.  These  are  of  late  date,  and  are  used 
in  conjunction  with  counterpoised  covers,  as 
at  Swymbridge  and  Pilton  (Devon)  and 
Astbury  (Cheshire). 

(g)  In  some  late  examples  the  bowl  of 
the  font  is  provided  with  a  lid  which  opens 
in  two  leaves  (as  in  St.  George’s,  Tombland, 
Norwich),  or  slides  out  (as  at  Saham  Toney), 
beneath  a  dome-like  canopy  carried  by  four 
short  columns  fixed  to  a  frame  on  the  rim  of 
the  font. 

II. — Movable. 

(a)  To  lift  off  by  hand  :  a  large  class  to 
which  the  majority  of  late  covers  belongs. 
The  prevailing  Gothic  type  is  a  short  spire 
or  ogee  dome,  often  crocheted,  cn  a  flat  board. 
The  later  type  is  as  follows  An  octagonal 
lid,  moulded  on  the  edge,  bears  eight  radiating 
trusses,  rising  from  the  angles  and  meeting 
at  the  head  of  a  central  baluster-shaped 
post,  just  below  •  the  finial  :  the  whole 
roughly  suggesting  a  crown. 

(b)  Counterpoised.  —  These  are  hung 
either  from  roof,  beam,  or  crane,  and  vary 
greatly  in  size,  some  being  almost  as  large 
as  the  larger  fixed  covers,  and  others  being 
light  enough  to  lift  off  by  hand.  The 
balance  weight  takes  a  variety  of  forms,  eg., 
a  rose  at  Ewelme,  a  cherub  at  Frindsbury, 
a  vase  of  iron  painted  at  Skirbeck.  Often  it 
is  a  simple  annular  weight  of  lead  through 
which  the  suspending  rope  runs ;  or  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  clock-weight  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  Newcastle,  or  a  simple  stone  is 
used,  as  at  Takeley.  Sometimes  the  counter¬ 
poise  is  out  of  sight  above  the  tower  ceiling, 


*  For  illustrations  of  this  and  of  a  good  many  other 
font-covers,  see  the  lithograph  plates  in  the  present  issue. 


or  is  concealed  in  the  supporting  framework 
of  crane  or  tester,  as  at  Astbury  and  Pilton. 

(c)  To  wind  off  with  a  winch.  The  most 
interesting  example  of  this  method  is  at 
Sail,  where  a  very  tall  cover  is  suspended 
at  the  end  of  a  wooden  crane  that  projects 
some  10  ft.  from  the  front  of  the  ringers’ 
soller. 

The  material  of  all  these  covers  is  oak. 
The  metal  covers  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
Low  countries  were  unknown  in  England. 
The  only  undoubted  example  to  the  con¬ 
trary  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  at 
St.  Werburgh’s,  Derby.  It  is  of  late  date, 
17 1 1,  but  of  good  design  and  workmanship, 
with  a  brass  pelican  for  a  finial.  The  latter 
has  now  been  converted  into  a  book-rest  for 
the  lectern,  and  the  beautifully  wrought  iron 
framework  into  a  stove  ornament !  There  is 
a  tradition  that  the  lost  cover  at  Borden,  in 
Kent,  was  of  iron.  There  was  formerly  one 
ol  stone  at  Cockley  Cley,  Norfolk.  The 
finial  of  old  covers  is  often  an  interesting 
feature.  Sometimes  it  is  a  pelican,  as 
above  and  at  North  Walsham  ;  the  B.V.Mv, 
as  at  Freiston  ;  or  some  other  saint.  Often, 
as  in  several  late  examples  at  York  add 
elsewhere,  it  is,  appropriately,  the  Holy 
Dove.  Ewelme  has  an  angel.  I  know  ot 
no  mediaeval  example  in  which  the  cross 
occurs  in  this  position  except  as  a  clumsy 
modern  restoration,  nor  have  I  found  St.  John 
Baptist. 

The  eastern  counties  are  the  richest  in 
font  covers,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 
Out  ot  about  200  ancient  examples  of  which 
I  have  collected  data,  seventy  belong  to 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex ;  and  this  is 
probably  not  more  than  half  the  tota 
number  there  existing.  Other  counties, 
Shropshire,  for  instance,  have  none,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Great 
numbers  were  lost  or  destroyed  during  the 
last  century.  An  interesting  late  specimen 
at  Little  Walsingham  was  destroyed  in  1861 
at  a  restoration  under  G.  E.  Street.  Some 
have  been  made  up  into  pulpits,  lecterns, 
vestry  cupboards,  &c. ;  others  may  be  found 
lying  in  odd  corners  as  useless  lumber,  while 
the  fonts  they  were  destined  to  protect 
become  convenient  receptacles  for  dust, 
dusters,  and  decorations — quee  honestius  est 
tacere  quam  dicere,  as  Lyndwode  says  of 
other  malpractices  connected  with  fonts,  to 
guard  against  which  was  the  original  use 
ot  the  locked  cover. 

In  addition  to  those  already  alluded  to, 
fine  covers  are  found  at  Hepworth,  Worling- 
worth,  and  Bramford  (Suffolk) ;  at  Burgh  and 
Fiieston  (Lincolnshire)  ;  at  Merton,  Terring- 
ton,  St.  Clements,  Walpole  St.  Peters,  and 
Worstead  (Norfolk) ;  at  Takeley  (Essex) ; 
and  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Andrew’s  Churches, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  following  extracts  from  Church¬ 
wardens’  accounts  have  been  selected  as 
covering  the  period  of  350  years  during 
which  the  best  joiners’  work  was  done  in 
England,  and  all  the  more  interesting  covers 
were  made.  Locks  and  ropes  are  the  items 
of  most  lrequent  occurrence. 


HEDON. 


1372-3. 

Item  pro  factura  unius  coo- 
perture  pro  fonte  in  eccle- 

sia 

Pro  clavis  pro  eadem  coo- 

ijs. 

pertura 

st.  Michael’s,  cornhill. 

ijd. 

1466. 

Itm  payde  for  tymber  and 
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workmanship  of  the  font 

lydde 

ijs.  ijd. 

Itm  for  ij  polyes  and  ij  ropes 

for  the  same 

iiijd. 

Itm  for  peyntyng  of  the  font 

lydde . . 

ijs. 

ROTHERFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

532-3.  Item  receyved  of  diverse 
persons  to  the  tabernacle  of 
the  fonte  . .  . .  . .  iij  li. 

This  cover  is  still  in  existence,  though 
restored  and  beautified,”  as  an  inscription 
:stifies,  in  1S16.  The  whole  amount  ex- 
ended  on  this  cover  was  3/.  10s.  6d.  The 
ord  “  tabernacle  ”  may  be  contrasted  with 
le  simple  “  lydde  ”  of  the  preceding  ex¬ 
act,  and  suggests  (as,  indeed,  the  cost 
roves  it  to  have  been)  a  much  more  elabo- 
.te  affair. 

LEVERTON. 

535.  To  Karver  of  boston  whan  he 

cam  to  se  ye  fonte  . .  . .  iiijd. 

To  ye  same  for  makyng  a 
covering  to  the  fonte  . .  Vs. 

STRATTON,  CORNWALL. 

558.  Payd  for  a  loke  to  the  vonte  .  vjd. 

ST.  MARTIN’S,  LEICESTER. 

570-1.  Payd  unto  Wylyam  Sym- 
sone  and  Robert  Craftes  for 
takyng  downe  ye  thynge 


over  the  funt. .  . .  . .  xijd. 

WIGTOFT. 

599.  Itm.  paid  to  Wyllm  Bown  for 

a  lyne  to  ye  fontt  . .  . .  vijd. 

Itm.  to  thorns  ye  Wryght  for 
a  pulle  and  for  dryvyng  of 
ym  . .  . .  . .  . .  ijd. 


ALL  SAINTS,  DERBY. 

>20.  Item  paide  to  William  Wads¬ 
worth  for  2  paire  of  bonds,  a 
hasp,  and  a  staple,  a  lock,  a 
hooke,  a  pin  to  hang  the 
pullis  on,  another  at  the  top 
of  the  cover,  and  2  staples, 
all  these  are  about  the  font  5s.  8d. 
Paid  to  Jno.  Borne  for  a  cord 
for  to  hang  the  cover  in  of 
extraordinary  hemp  and 
waxed..  ..  ..  ..  5s. 

>23.  Item  for  mending  the  font 

and  for  a  locke  for  the  same  7d. 
(This  lock  was  provided  to 
comply  with  an  Injunction  of 
Bishop  Morton,  of  Coventry). 

STOCKTON,  NORFOLK. 

331.  It.  for  coullering  for  the  fonte  is.  od. 
It.  for  the  cover  of  the  fonte  13.  iiij. 
It.  for  the  painting  of  the 

fonte  . .  . .  . .  4s.  od. 

(So  at  St.  Mary’s,  Reading,  us.  od.  was 

aid  for  painting  both  font  and  cover  in 

536.) 

ALL  SAINTS,  DERBY. 

563.  Item  for  putting  to  the  font 

rope .  iod. 

717.  A  rope  for  the  font  ..  ..  is.  od. 

ST.  MARY-LE-TOWER,  IPSWICH. 

719-20.  Paid  Mr.  Hardy  for  a  new 

cover  for  the  font . .  . .  18s. 


'HE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

ST  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  appointed  to  con- 
ider  the  Standing  Orders  relating  to 
ouses  occupied  by  persons  of  the  labour¬ 


ing  classes,  and  the  clauses  relating  to 
them  in  Local  Bills  and  Provisional  Order 
Bills.  The  Report  of  this  Committee  was 
published  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Session,  and,  more  recently,  the  model 
clauses  which  are  a  sequel  to  the  actual 
Report. 

The  main  suggestions  ot  the  Committee 
can  be  very  shortly  summarised.  They 
suggest,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  model 
clauses  shall  be  embodied  in  a  general  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  they  also  recommend  that, 
in  settling  schemes  for  providing  new  houses 
in  place  of  those  demolished,  the  Central 
Authority  should  have  a  full  discretion. 

The  next  suggestion  is  one  which  will 
commend  itself  to  .most  people's  common 
sense — namely,  that  new  houses  should  not 
be  too  ambitious  in  character  and  design. 
This  recommendation  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  more  valuable  if  we  had  been  able 
to  obtain  some  kind  of  definition  of  the 
words  "character”  and  "design.”  It  is 
obvious  that  what  one  person  will  think 
sufficiently  good  for  a  labouring  man  another 
will  consider  inadequate  ;  and  we  should 
deprecate  anything  like  jerry-building  or 
skimping  of  size  of  rooms,  since  there  is 
nothing  so  important  as  that  the  labouring 
classes  should  be  adequately  housed.  The 
importance  of  the  Report,  therefore,  really 
lies  in  its  sequel — namely,  in  the  clauses 
which,  it  is  suggested,  shall  be  placed  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  These  are  divided  into 
two  main  sections  :  a  clause  for  London  and 
a  clause  for  places  outside  the  Metropolis. 

It  would,  we  think,  have  been  more  work¬ 
manlike  if  the  clauses  had  been  sub-divided 
into  separate  classes,  and  not  into  sub¬ 
sections  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  that  these 
recommendations  are  subject  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  draughtsman,  and 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they  will  become  law 
without  considerable  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself. 

Taking  first  the  clause  relating  to  London, 
the  first  portions  relate  to  the  necessity  of 
new  buildings  at  all ;  but  when  we  get  to 
Sub-Section  5,  we  arrive  at  a  point  where 
schemes  are  regarded  as  necessary.  The 
two  main  provisions  are  contained  in  Sub- 
Sections  5  and  10,  the  first-named  of  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

“  5.  With  respect  to  schemes  under  this  section — 
(a)  the  time  within  which  a  scheme  is  to  be  carried 
out  shall  be  fixed  therein  ;  ( b )  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  direct  provisions  to  be  inserted  in  any  scheme 
requiring  the  new  dwellings  to  be  completed  fit  for 
occupation  before  the  persons  in  respect  of  whom 
the  scheme  is  made  are  displaced,  and  prescribing 
the  rents  to  be  charged  ;  and  (c)  the  Secretary  of 
State  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  attach  to  his  approval  of 
any  scheme  any  conditions  not  being  conditions  in 
excess  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  or  any  other  Act  or  Acts,  by-law 
or  by-laws,  relating  to  buildings  in  the  County  of 
London,  and  also  may  require  the  company  to  give 
security  for  the  carrying  the  scheme  into  effect." 

The  clause  relating  to  places  outside  is 
much  more  lengthy  and  elaborate  than 
that  which  refers  to  the  Metropolis,  and 
has  evidently  required  more  consideration, 
owing  to  diversity  of  interests  and  localities. 
In  the  first  place,  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  a  scheme 
for  new  dwellings  must  be  obtained, 
and,  before  giving  their  approval,  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  take  into 
account  the  number  of  persons  of  the 
labouring  classes  who,  at  any  time  during 
five  years  preceding,  resided  in  the  houses 
or  in  houses  already  demolished,  and 


were  displaced  in  view  of  the  acquisition  of 
land  by  the  company. 

In  approving  any  scheme  the  Local 
Government  Board  also  is  to  consider  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  company  has 
given  financial  assistance  to  any  schemes  or 
arrangements  of  any  Local  Authority  for  the 
provision  of  labouring  class  dwellings 
This,  one  would  have  thought,  came  within 
the  question  whether  provision  was  required 
or  not,  since  it  is  obviously  intended  to  meet 
the  case  of  a  considerable  transference  of 
the  labouring  classes  within  a  locality 
before  a  company  begins  to  carry  out  its 
operations. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  also  by 
Section  9  to  hold  any  inquiries  which  may 
be  necessary  in  relation  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act — in  other  words,  a  company  which  is 
displacing  a  number  of  artisans  will  have  to 
carryout  its  operations  under  the  eye  of  the 
Central  Authority  ;  indeed,  the  object  of  the 
new  sections  appears  to  be  to  give  a  larger 
control  over  promoters  of  undertakings  in 
urban  districts.  The  amendment  of  the 
Standing  Orders  is  in  this  direction  also, 
since  on  every  Provisional  Order  Confirma¬ 
tion  Bill  in  which  power  is  given  to  take 
land  compulsorily  or  by  agreement,  or  to 
appropriate  land  elsewhere  than  in  London, 
a  number  of  clauses  are  to  be  inserted  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  freedom 
of  promoters.  For  example,  clauses  will  be 
inserted  authorising  the  Secretary  ot  State 

“  (c)  In  determining  the  number  of  persons  for 
whom  new  dwellings  are  to  be  provided,  to  take 
into  account  the  number  of  persons  of  the  labouring 
class  who  within  the  five  years  preceding  have  been 
displaced  in  view  of  each  acquisition  of  the  land  by 
the  promoters. 

(d)  Authorising  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  to  prescribe  the  rents  to  be  charged  to  the 
tenants  of  the  new  dwellings." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present  time 
of  the  difficulties  of  railway  companies, 
but  these  new  clauses  will  increase  their 
public  burdens.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
obvious,  from  what  has  occurred  in  regard 
to  railway  Bills  during  the  present  Session, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  determined 
that  where  promoters,  whether  railway  com¬ 
panies  or  not,  take  land  in  populous  districts, 
they  shall  provide  adequate  accommodation 
for  the  artisans  who  are  displaced,  within  a 
reasonable  time. 


NOTES. 

The  McKinley  Memorial  Com- 
AMcKin']eyt  mittee,  320,  South  Broad-street, 
Memorial.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  invite 
designs  from  sculptors,  without  restriction  as 
to  citizenship  or  nationality,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  late  President,  which  shall  include  a 
portrait  statue  of  President  McKinley,  with 
a  suitable  architectural  setting.  The  site 
selected  is  the  point  of  ground  in  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  window  of  the  eastern 
pavilion  of  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park 
(presumably  at  Philadelphia),  immediately 
opposite  the  eastern  avenue  of  the  Welsh 
Memorial,  facing  the  roadway  which  extends 
from  the  Smith  Memorial  Gateway,  west¬ 
ward  ;  but  the  General  Committee  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  to  change  the  location, 
should  such  action  be  found  necessary.  The 
designs,  which  are  to  be  deposited  with  the 
secretary  between  February  2  and  March  2, 
1903,  are  to  be  in  the  form  of  sketch- 
models,  in  plaster,  at  a  uniform  scale  of 
1^  in.  to  the  foot,  and  a  typewritten  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  design  and  material  is  to  accom- 
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pany  the  sketch-model :  a  competitor  may 
submit  more  than  one  sketch-model.  The 
cost  of  the  memorial,  placed  in  position  and 
complete,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
30,000  dols.,  and  this  sum  is  to  include  the 
erection  of  a  full-sized  model  in  staff  at  the 
site  indicated.  All  expenses  of  delivery  of 
sketch-models  must  be  prepaid  by  the  com¬ 
petitor,  and  upon  request  by  competitors 
models  will  be  returned  to  them  "  collect.” 
Those  belonging  to  competitors  outside  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a 
responsible  packer.  The  five  designs  that 
receive  the  prizes  by  the  decision  of  the  Jury 
of  Award  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  at  the 
discretion  of  the  General  Committee,  but  the 
sketch-models  submitted  and  not  receiving 
prizes  will  not  be  exhibited  or  published 
until  after  the  award  of  the  Jury  is  made 
public,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of 
their  authors.  The  Jury  of  Award,  no 
member  of  which  is  to  be  a  competitor,  has 
already  been  appointed,  as  follows : — Wilson 
Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Theophilus  P.  Chandler, 
appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts ;  Edward  H.  Coates  and 
Charles  E.  Dana,  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Works  of  Art,  Fairmount  Park 
Art  Association  ;  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  and  Paul 
Bartlett,  appointed  by  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  ;  and  Frank  Miles  Day,  appointed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  The  Jury  will  examine 
the  designs  submitted,  and  shall  report  on 
the  same  in  writing  to  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  within  sixty  days  after  March  2,  1903, 
as  follows : — 

“  1.  Selecting  the  five  designs  to  receive  prizes  of 
five  hundred  dollars  (500  dols.)  each,  provided  that 
no  prize  shall  be  awarded  for  a  design  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Jury  of  Award,  cannot  be  executed 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars 
(30,000  dols.).  More  than  one  prize  shall  not  be 
awarded  to  any  one  competitor.  The  decision  of 
the  Jury  of  Award  regarding  these  prizes  shall  be 
final.  Five  hundred  dollars  (500  dols.)  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  of  the  General  Committee,  McKinley 
Memorial,  to  the  author  of  each  selected  design 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Jury 
of  Award. 

2.  Selecting  from  the  authors  of  these  five  designs 
the  one  to  be  recommended  to  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  commission  for  the  entire  work,  pro¬ 
vided  the  said  Jury  of  Award  decides  that  any  one 
of  these  designs  is  deemed  worthy  of  such  recom¬ 
mendation.” 


In  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
Conductors.  Times  Mr-  Killingworth  Hedges 
points  out  the  danger  arising 
to  many  of  our  public  buildings  owing  to 
their  insufficient  protection  from  lightning. 
The  British  Museum,  for  example,  is  only 
protected  from  lightning  by  means  of  a  few 
isolated  conductors,  and  when  it  was  struck 
a  lew  years  ago  the  lightning  ignored  these 
altogether  and  preferred  to  travel  by  a  rain¬ 
water  pipe  to  earth,  luckily  doing  no  damage. 
Mr.  Hedges  emphasises  the  danger  arising 
from  the  presence  of  the  electric-lighting 
mains  at  the  Museum,  which  form  an 
easy  path  to  earth  for  any  lightning  stroke, 
and  make  the  fire  risk  a  very  real  one.  He 
instances  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  the  National  Gallery, 
and  the  Tate  Gallery  as  cases  where 
the  lightning  conductors  are  insufficient 
to  afford  the  protection  demanded  by  the 
national  importance  of  the  buildings.  The 
apathy  shown  by  public  bodies,  and  even 
by  experts,  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  public  buildings  in  this  country  is  extra¬ 
ordinary’,  seeing  the  great  attention  paid  to 
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this  matter  abroad.  The  Cavendish  Labora¬ 
tory,  Cambridge,  which  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  efficiently  protected,  seeing 
that  on  its  staff  are  several  electricians  of 
world-wide  reputation,  was  recently  struck 
by  lightning  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
burned  down.  The  lightning  side-flashed 
on  its  way  to  earth  from  a  copper  conductor 
to  a  gas-pipe,  and  it  was  only  the  happy 
chance  of  the  gas  being  turned  off  at  the 
metre  that  prevented  a  fire.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Hedges  in  thinking  that  the  Office  of 
Works  might  do  a  little  more  to  protect  our 
public  buildings.  Considerable  advances 
have  been  made  in  our  methods  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  lightning,  and  systems  which 
might  have  escaped  criticism  twenty  years 
ago  would  now  be  condemned  by  experts 
as  insufficient.  As  the  cost  of  the  upkeep 
of  a  good  modern  system  of  lightning  con¬ 
ductors  for  a  public  building  need  only  be 
1  per  cent,  ot  the  sum  spent  annually  in  struc¬ 
tural  repairs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  policy  of 
the  Office  of  Works  is  a  very  short-sighted 
one. 


Perhaps  the  infrequency  of 
CoS™.!  disastrous  fires  caused  by 
lightning  stroke  may  account 
for  the  apathy  displayed  by  the  Office  of 
Works  and  the  general  public  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  protection  against  light¬ 
ning.  Even  when  conductors  are  adopted, 
it  net  infrequently  happens  that  they  are 
inadequate  for  the  intended  purpose,  and  so 
are  responsible  for  a  false  feeling  of  security. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Swanscombe,  where  the  ancient  parish  church 
was  recently  the  scene  of  a  devastating  fire. 
This  ancient  and  interesting  building  was 
certainly  fitted  with  a  lightning  conductor, 
and  it  was  recently  stated  by  the  rector  that 
this  supposed  safeguard  was  examined  a  few 
days  before  the  disaster,  and  that  it  appeared 
to  be  free  from  any  defect.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  lightning  stroke  was  diverted 
into  the  building,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  structure  was  blazing  furiously. 
We  now  learn  that  the  conductor  at  Swans¬ 
combe  Church  was  merely  an  old  iron  pipe 
passing  into  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
without  any  earth-plate.  Since  its  erection 
some  thirty  years  ago  this  so-called  pro¬ 
tection  had  never  been  tested,  and  the 
examination  mentioned  by  the  rector  appears 
to  have  been  nothing  more  searching  than  a 
passing  glance  bestowed  by  churchwardens 
who  were  concerned  with  a  damaged  rain¬ 
water  pipe.  The  iron  pipe  passing  for  a 
lightning  conductor  was  broken  through 
1  ft.  above  the  ground,  so  that  a  gap  of 
1  in.  existed  between  the  two  parts.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  resistance  would  be 
very  great,  and  the  diversion  of  current  to 
ironwork  in  the  tower  is  not  at  all  a  matter 
for  surprise. 


D  ,  .  Satisfactory  progress  has 

The  Baker-street  ,  . 

and  been  made  since  the  recom- 
Waterloo  Tube.  mencement  of  operations  upon 
the  new  subway  that  is  to  connect  Waterloo 
Station  and  Baker-street.  At  the  present 
time  only  about  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
single  tunnel  remain  to  be  constructed,  so 
that  three-fourths  of  the  subway  between 
the  points  named  are  now  finished.  Lift 
shafts  are  already  completed  at  Waterloo, 
Piccadilly-circus,  and  Baker-street,  and  a 
similar  shaft  at  Oxford-circus  is  now  started. 
Staircase  shafts  at  Waterloo  and  Oxford- 
circus  are  sunk,  and  the  booking-hall  at 


Waterloo  is  covered  in,  ready  for  interna! 
fittings.  Land  for  all  the  station  sites  is  ic 
the  possession  of  the  company,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  that  in  Trafalgar-square 
and  as  financial  difficulties  are  now  re¬ 
moved  there  is  reason  for  hoping  that  the 
works  will  be  pushed  to  a  Speedy  conclu^ 
sion.  Current  for  operating  the  line  is  tc 
be  furnished  by  the  Metropolitan  Distric 
Electrical  Traction  Company,  at  a  price  t< 
be  agreed  upon  or  settled  by  arbitration: 
The  new  line  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  numerous  passengers  who  are  now 
compelled  to  find  their  way  from  Waterloo 
to  the  Western  district  by  circuitous  routeil 
in  slowly-moving  vehicles. 


Th.  Mishap*  Work  upon  the  new  dry  docl 
Chatham  at  Chatham  is  temporarily 
°c  yar  .  st0ppe(j  by  tbe  failure  whicl 
occurred  a  few  days  ago.  The  first  indica 
tion  of  something  being  wrong  was  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  water,  which  rapidly 
increased  in  depth.  As  the  dam  constructed 
by  the  contractors  appeared  to  be  perfectl] 
sound,  bags  filled  with  clay  were  placec 
against  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  repairing 
basin  so  as  to  form  a  barrier  against  the 
steady  inflow.  In  spite  of  this,  water  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,  and  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  by  the  officials  that  a  "  blow  ”  had 
taken  place  beneath  the  wall  of  the  repair¬ 
ing  basin.  Subsequent  examination  by 
divers  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  assump¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
foundation  had  become  honeycombed,  sc 
that  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  oi 
water  held  up.  Fortunately,  the  tide  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  rising  at  the  time,  otherwise 
leakage  into  the  dock  would  have  resulted  in 
the  partial  emptying  of  the  basin,  and  serious 
risk  to  several  warships  lying  there.  As  it 
was,  the  damage  was  sufficiently  alarming, 
for  the  adjacent  roadway  subsided  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  50  ft.,  a  trolley  railway  was 
carried  away,  and  some  water  mains  were 
burst.  The  new  dock  was  flooded  to  a  depth! 
of  30  ft.,  causing  the  submersion  of  locomo-i 
tives,  cranes,  and  other  plant ;  the  dock  rail-: 
way  was  lifted,  and  the  rails,  attached  to 
sleepers,  floated  on  the  surface.  Energetic 
measures  were  at  once  taken  to  cope  with: 
the  difficulty  and  to  prevent  further  damage  ; 
but  the  work  of  construction  cannot  be  re-t 
sumed  for  some  weeks.  The  incident  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  sleepless  energy; 
stored  up  in  water,  which  i3  always  ready  toi 
take  advantage  of  any  opening  for  mischiefj 
Sometimes  it  finds  a  chance  of  pouring  ini 
and  swamping  the  work  of  months  (as  in  the 
present  case),  and  at  others  it  finds  a  way  of 
escape  from  some  stratum  of  the  subsoil  and 
so  endangers  the  stability  of  buildings  that 
have  stood  in  safety  for  centuries.  No 
engineering  or  architectural  works  require 
more  watchful  care  than  those  in  connexion 
with  which  the  latent  potentiality  of  water 
may  be  aroused. 


Cables  of  the  F °R  'he  SUPP0rt  °f  the  massive 
New  East  roadway  of  the  New  East: 

River  Bridge.  Rjver  Bridge,  New  York,  four:] 
remarkable  cables  have  recently  been  com-ij 
pleted  and  hung  in  position.  Each  cable  is! 
18  in.  in  diameter,  nearly  3,000  ft.  long  from-i 
anchorage  to  anchorage,  and  the  combined1'; 
weight  of  the  four  cables  is  not  less  tham 
5,000  tons.  The  actual  dead  load  to  be- 
carried  is  8,000  tons,  and  the  live  load  is- 
estimated  at  4,500  tons.  Each  of  the  cables- 
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insists  of  10,397  steel  wires  and  has  a 
reaking  strength  of  25,000  tons.  According 

>  the  specification,  a  resistance  of 
do,ooo  lbs.  per  square  inch  was  demanded, 
ad  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  upon  being 
:sted  the  cables  were  shown  to  have  an 
verage  breaking  strength  of  225,000  lbs. 
;r  square  inch.  An  excellent  system  of 
otection  against  weather  seems  to  have 
;en  adopted,  for  the  wire  was  thoroughly 
>ated  at  the  mills  with  a  thick  mixture  of 
aphite  and  oil,  and  the  completed  cables  i 
e  to  be  covered  with  protecting  shields, 
msisting  of  half-round  sheets  of  steel,  one 

>  be  placed  above  and  the  other  below  the 
ible,  while  in  the  annular  space  so  formed 

mixture  of  graphite  and  oil  will  be  poured 
hot.  These  are  the  largest  suspension 
ibles  hitherto  made,  and  the  tensile  strength 
the  material  is  probably  higher  than  any 
eviously  employed  in  bridge  building. 


In  his  recent  report  to  the 
3aS Plannam  Town  Council  of  Dumfries, 
Professor  Capper  considers  at 
ime  length  the  comparative  advantages  of 
oducer  gas  and  steam  for  the  development 
'  motive  power  in  connexion  with  electric 
merating  plant  of  moderate  size.  As  our 
aders  are  aware,  the  introduction  of  the 
!ond  gas  producer  makes  it  possible  for 
>al  to  be  gasified  at  comparatively  low 
mperature,  and  the  sale  of  ammonia 
icurring  as  a  by-product  effects  a  large 
duction  of  the  cost.  Professor  Capper  is 
erefore  clearly  justified  in  stating,  when 
scussing  the  application  of  gas-engines, 
lat  “  the  Mond  process  stands  out  con- 
)icuously  as  one  which  is  likely  to  over- 
alance,  under  suitable  conditions,  the  uni- 
irsally  admitted  practical  difficulties  in 
pplying  such  engines  to  rapidly  and  widely 
uctuating  loads.”  Unfortunately,  when  the 
lant  is  of  less  capacity  than  1,000  horse- 
ower,  it  is  not  economically  !  practicable  to 
ttempt  recovery  of  the  ammonia,  and  when 
f  smaller  size  than  about  500  horse-power, 
lere  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  gas  of 
niform  quality  with  widely  varying  loads, 
loreover,  the  liability  of  a  gas-engine  to 
top  if  a  load  exceeding  the  normal  load  be 
uddenly  thrown  upon  it,  is  a  distinct  dis- 
dvantage,  and,  as  the  report  says,  the 
haracteristic  involves  the  employment  of 
nuch  larger  engines  than  are  required  for 
lormal  average  working.  This  adds  un- 
lecessarily  to  capital  and  working  expendi- 
ure,  resulting  also  in  low  efficiency  with 
.ccompanying  irregularity  of  speed.  The 
:onclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  undoubted 
hermal  efficiency  of  the  gas-engine  can  only 
:ffectively  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  case 
>f  large  plants  working  on  a  load  not  liable 
o  great  fluctuation.  The  further  objection 
;o  gas-engines,  in  the  case  mentioned,  is 
bund  in  the  comparatively  low  speed 
ittained  when  such  motors  are  of  moderate 
size,  thereby  necessitating  the  use  of  unne¬ 
cessarily  large  and  costly  generators,  or  of 
more  or  less  complicated  gearing.  Professor 
Capper  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  probability  of  gas  plant  being  introduced 
within  a  reasonable  time  likely  to  meet  the 
present  requirements  of  Dumfries,  and 
which  for  practical  working  will  equal  or  in 
economy  so  surpass  a  steam  plant  as  to 
warrant  its  experimental  use.  Of  course, 
the  report  does  not  apply  to  the  many  cases 
where  small  gas-engines  are  found  to  be 
extremely  suitable,  but  for  power  stations  of 


moderate  capacity,  it  must  be  taken  that  a 
steam  plant  is  more  reliable  and  economical 
in  every  way. 


Lmk  Wild-  Official  notice  is  given  by 

street  Cbapel,  °  J 

St.  Giles-in-the-  the  London  County  Council  of 
Fields.  their  intention  to  take  the 
burial-ground  attached  to  the  present  mis¬ 
sion  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  Little 
Wild-street,  near  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  for 
purposes  of  their  new  street  from  High 
Hoi  born  to  the  Strand.  The  removal  of 
human  remains  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
Necropolis  Cemetery  Co.  at  Woking  will 
be  effected  in  the  course  of  October  next. 
The  chapel  itself,  which  will  shortly  give 
way  to  the  local  improvements,  is  closed, 
and  the  services  will  be  held  in  the 
Olympic  Theatre  pending  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel,  for  which  a  subsidy  of  some 
7,000/.  has  been  granted,  together  with 
a  site  in  the  triangle  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
adjacent  Wild-street.  The  chapel,  originally 
established  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  can  boast  of  a  very  interesting  history. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  labours  of  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  and  Mr.  William  Wheatley  in  the 
reclamation  of  criminals,  and  since  1873  has 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  St.  Giles’s 
Christian  Mission  to  Discharged  Prisoners, 
founded  and  conducted  by  Mr.  George 
Hutton.  The  present  building,  erected 
soon  after  George  Ill.’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  possesses  a  striking  interior,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  the 
course  of  some  alterations  made  in 
1874,  the  vaults  beneath  containing,  it  is 
said,  500  coffins,  were  bricked  up  and 
cemented  over  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
passage.  In  former  days,  and  when  the 
local  surroundings  bore  a  very  different 
aspect,  people  of  means  and  quality  mainly 
constituted  the  congregation.  The  earlier 
pastors  included  Dr.  Joseph  Stennett,  Dr. 
Andrew  Gifford,  the  learned  numismatist 
and  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  whose 
collection  of  coins  was  purchased  by 
George  II.,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett,  who 
there  preached  the  funeral’sermon  of  John 
Howard,  the  prison  reformer,  a  member  of 
the  congregation.  Gifford  left  the  chapel  in 
1735,  and,  together  with  those  who  followed 
him,  founded  the  chapel  in  Eagle-street, 
afterwards  Kingsgate-street  chapel,  which 
also  was  lately  demolished  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  east  side  of  Southampton-row. 
Mr.  Arthur  Keen’s  designs  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  that  chapel  were  recently 
published  in  our  columns.  Adjoining  the 
chapel  in  Little  Wild-street,  on  its  west 
side,  is  a  curious  block  of  old  houses,  built 
of  red  brick,  and  having  a  tiled  roof  and 
wooden  front-railings,  which  should  not  be 
passed  unnoticed. 


The  autumn  term  of  this 

The  Glasgow  school  (situate  in  Renfrew- 
School  of  Art.  .  .  f 

street),  the  head-master  ot 

which  is  Mr.  Francis  H.  Newbery,  is  from 
September  8  to  October  25.  The  school  has 
been  recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  as  the  central  institution  in  the 
district  for  higher  education  in  art;  and 
judging  from  the  prospectus  before  us  it  is 
carrying  on  an  excellent  work.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  tuition  of  the  school  aims  at  (1)  the 
preparation  ol  students  for  an  architectural 
career ;  (2)  supplementing  the  office  train¬ 
ing  of  the  pupil  and  assistant ;  (3)  imparting 


an  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  architec¬ 
tural  form  to  painters,  sculptors,  and  workers 
in  the  decorative  arts.  Exclusive  of  pre¬ 
paratory  studies,  the  course  extends  over 
lour  years.  The  instruction  given  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  examinations  for  the 
membership  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  scheme,  the  School  course 
provides  also  for  the  study  of  Nature  and 
from  life.  Architect  students  learn  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  construction,  the  nature  of 
materials  and  the  mechanics  of  architecture, 
draw  from  the  cast,  study  the  historical 
development  of  architecture  in  Europe, 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
growth  of  ornament,  measure  and  sketch 
buildings  and  receive  instruction  in  archi¬ 
tectural  design.  Concurrently  with  this, 
they  study  drawing  and  modelling  Irom  the 
antique  and  life,  and  attend  the  lectures  on 
ornamental  design,  anatomy  and  proportion, 
and  figure  composition.  The  Director  of 
this  section  is  Mr.  Alex.  M'Gibbon, 
A.R.I.B.A,,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Watson, 
and  others.  Fourteen  special  lectures  will 
be  given  this  session,  commencing  with  the 
winter  term.  They  will  be  delivered  fort¬ 
nightly.  Six  on  Byzantine  architecture,  by 
Mr.  M'Gibbon,  four  on  sculpture,  and  four 
on  subjects  to  be  afterwards  announced. 
The  lectures  are  open  to  the  public.  An 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students  of  the 
School  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  from  November 
4  to  17,  1902. 


.j  f  Part  of  the  cast-iron  bridge 
Cast-iron  across  the  Severn  at  Ironbridge, 

Bridge.  Shropshire,  was  disabled  this 

week,  owing  to  the  sudden  breaking  of  the 
girders.  The  structure  possesses  some  inte¬ 
rest,  as  it  was  the  first  iron  bridge  of  large 
dimensions  to  be  built  in  this  country,  being 
cast  and  erected  in  the  years  1777-9  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  whose  works  are 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  span  of  the 
arch  is  100  ft.,  the  width,  exclusive  of  para¬ 
pets,  26  ft.,  and  the  height  from  base  line  to 
centre  40  ft.,  while  the  weight  of  iron  in  the 
bridge  is  about  380  tons.  No  details  are  at 
present  available  as  to  the  cause  of  fracture, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  “  fatigue  ”  due 
to  long-continued  vibration  may  have  some 
connexion  with  the  collapse.  Among  other 
powers  conferred  on  the  trustees  by  the  Act 
authoiising  the  construction  of  the  bridge  is 
included  the  right  to  levy  toll  on  all  vehicles, 
including  mail  coaches,  and  on  all  persons, 
including  his  Majesty’s  forces  and  all 
members  of  the  Royal  Family. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  town  of  Brecon,  the  administrative, 
ecclesiastical,  and  commercial  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  for  its 
annual  excursions  and  meetings  during  the 
week  ending  the  23rd  instant.  Lord  Glanusk, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  accom¬ 
panied  the  members  in  all  their  journeyings, 
and  presided  at  the  evening  meetings. 

The  history  of  Brecknockshire  has,  like  the 
history  of  every  other  portion  of  our  island,  been 
largely  determined  by  its  physical  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  is  essentially  a  district  of  hills  and 
valleys,  the  hills  at  their  best  rising  to  heights 
and  extending  to  chains  that  must  have  given 
pause  to  every  succeeding  invader  from  the 
west  ;  the  valleys  filled  with  innumerable 
streams  which,  in  earlier  days,  must  have 
rendered  the  progress  of  such  invaders  painful, 
dangerous,  and  slow.  Yet  the  county  is  one 
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of  such  exquisite  beauty  that,  apart  from  the 
love  of  adventure,  greed  and  combat — the 
three  ruling  motives  of  the  Middle  Ages — it 
must  always  have  exercised  a  fascination  over 
those  whom  the  westward  course  of  their 
fortunes  brought  to  its  confines.  Its  administra¬ 
tive  organisation — that  is,  its  formation  into  a 
county — is  almost  the  last  chapter  in  its  his¬ 
tory.  The  “  county”  of  Brecon  rose  almost  at 
the  same  moment  as  its  monastic  establish¬ 
ments  fell.  Previously  it  had  been  in  that 
somewhat  vague  and  indeterminate  area  called 
the  Marches  of  Wales.  Still  earlier  it  had  been 
the  district  of  Brycheiniog,  the  patria  of 
Brychan,  though  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  modern  county  was  coterminous  with 
Brycheiniog,  or  with  the  still  earlier  Garth- 
madrin.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  latter  name, 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  of  early 
script  or  stone,  existed  during  the  period  of 
paganism.  With  the  advent  of  Brychan 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  cross 
and  whose  father’s  grave  are  the  glories  of 
Llanspyddid  church  (two  miles  south  west 
of  Brecon)  the  entire  region  became 
Christianised,  and  took  on  a  new  name — 
Brycheiniog,  the  district  of  Brychan.  Bry¬ 
chan,  through  the  medium  of  a  half  a  hundred 
sons  and  daughters,  almost  all  of  whom  be¬ 
came  saints,  and  are  known  to  the  Triads  as 
the  first  of  the  “Three  Holy  Families  of 
Britain,”  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
evangelisation  of  other  parts  of  Wales.  The 
scientific  method  has  already  damaged  much  of 
the  story  of  Brychan  and  his  children,  but  as  it 
appears  almost  full-blown  in  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  valuable  of  Welsh  manuscripts 
(British  Museum  :  Cottonian,  Vespasian, 
A.  XIV.  ;  see  “  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manu¬ 
scripts  relating  to  Wales  in  the  British 
Museum,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Owen),  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  relegating  it  to  the 
category  of  monkish  fables.  The  witness  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  lived  for  some 
years  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Brecon, 
should  also  not  be  forgotten.  He  says  : — 
“  Erat  autem  antiquitus  regionis  illius,  quae 
Brecheniauc  dicitur,  dominator  vir  potens  et 
nobilis,  cui  nomen  Brechanus  [al.  Brachanus] 
a  quo  et  terra  Brecheniauc  denominata.  De 
quo  mihi  notabile  videtur,  quod  ipsum  viginti 
quatuor  habuisse  filias  historian  Britannicre 
testantur,  omnes  a  pueritia  divinis  deditas 
obsequiis,  et  in  sanctitatis  assumptre  proposito 
vitam  feliciter  terminasse.  Extant  autem 
basilicas  adhuc  per  Kambrian  multas,  earum 
nominibus  illustrate.”  Brecknockshire,  of 
course,  believes  implicitly  in  Brychan,  and 
accepts  with  almost  equal  credulity  the 
most  exaggerated  number  of  his  family  ;  but 
the  English  visitor,  while  he  may  be  wise  in 
adopting  the  popular  view  as  the  readiest 
explanation  of  peculiarities  of  dedication 
and  organisation,  should  be  reminded  that 
many  of  Brychan’s  children  are  now  relegated 
by  competent  scholars  (Mr.  Egerton  Phillimore 
and  the  Rev.  John  Fisher)  to  the  ancient 
Cymric  district  of  Strathclyde.  By  whichever 
name,  that  of  Garthmadryn  or  Brecheiniog,  the 
Welsh  may  have  known  the  district,  it  formed 
during  the  Roman  period  part  of  the  country  of 
the  Silures  (whence  the  later  Welsh  Essyllwg). 
The  mention  of  this  brave  people  gives  rise  to 
all  manner  of  ethnological  conjectures  based 
upon  the  description  of  them  by  Tacitus,  with 
which  we  have  no  immediate  concern  here, 
though  English  visitors  to  Brecknockshire 
should  always  have  them  in  mind  if  they  wish 
to  understand  all  that  they  see.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  between  the  disappearance  of 
the  Roman  and  the  arrival  of  the  Norman,  the 
history  of  the  district  is  a  blank.  Thence  it  is 
all  plain  sailing.  In  its  eastern  division  a 
congeries  of  manorial  properties,  largely  domi¬ 
nated  by  two  or  three  great  baronial  families, 
the  de  Bohuns  and  the  Mortimers ;  in  its 
western,  Welsh  lords  and  Welsh  customs  still 
continuing  a  vain  struggle  against  the  ever- 
aggressive  English  men  and  manners.  These 
distinctions,  if  not  obliterated,  were  reduced 
by  the  policy  of  the  Tudors  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  county,  but  a  discerning 
eye  will  note  how  the  peculiar  features  of 
church  and  castle  still  bear  traces  of  the  endur¬ 
ing  influences  of  race.  Perhaps  in  no  county 
of  Wales  are  Welsh  and  English  upon  better 
terms.  The  points  of  difference  between  the 
Celtic  and  the  Teutonic  character  have  not 
been  accentuated  here  ;  it  is  the  contrary  that 
has  happily  happened.  Brecon,  nevertheless, 
remains  a  border  district,  and  for  that 
reason  it  will  long  retain  features  which  make 
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it  a  veritable  paradise  to  the  antiquary.  This 
introductory  sketch  has  assumed  serious 
dimensions,  but  some  such  foreword  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  an  account  of  the  Brecon 
meeting  of  Cambrian  archaeologists. 

The  excursions  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th  inst.  An  unusually  large  party  assembled 
at  the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
which  is  known  by  the  unexplained  term 
of  “the  Bulwark,”  and  were  conveyed  in 
brakes  (brought  all  the  way  from  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Glamorgan) 
first  to  Llanspyddid  Church,  two  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Brecon.  This  church  was 
annexed  to  the  monastery  of  Great  Malvern  by 
Milo  FitzWalter,  son-in-law  of  Bernard  New- 
march,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Brecon, 
probably  in  the  year  1123.  From  this  cause, 
and  from  false  etymology,  it  has  been  thought 
that  it  was  a  hospitium  connected  with  the 
priory,  and  that  the  real  name  of  the  parish 
is  Llanspytty.  Architecturally  the  church 
possesses  little  of  interest ;  it  has  a  nave  and 
chancel  without  structural  division.  There 
is  an  interesting  oak  sounding-board,  the 
under  portion  being  divided  into  six  com¬ 
partments,  and  the  surrounding  framework 
filled  with  delicate  carving.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  S.  Cadoc,  one  of  the  Brychan 
family  of  saints,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  an 
incised  stone,  popularly  called  the  Cross  of 
Brychan.  It  stands  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears 
upon  one  of  its  faces  two  crosses,  the  upper 
one  probably  earlier,  though  not  much  earlier, 
than  the  lower.  There  is  no  inscription.  The 
stone  has  been  illustrated  in  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  for  July,  1861,  but  in  the  drawing 
the  crosses  have  been  joined  improperly  by  the 
extension  of  the  vertical  arm  of  the  upper  to  that 
of  the  lower  cross.  Both  crosses  are  cut  within 
circles,  and  both  are  equal-armed.  The  upper 
has  a  small  external  circle  at  each  corner. 
Breconshire  churchyards  are  noted  for  their 
yew  trees,  but  Llanspyddid  is  especially  remark¬ 
able  for  their  number  and  for  the  magnificent 
size  and  beauty  of  their  growth.  The  next 
stoppage  was  at  Aberbran,  an  ancient  mansion 
of  the  great  Brecknockshire  family  of  Games, 
an  Anglicised  distortion  of  the  Welsh  Gam, 
signifying  crooked  or  deformed.  The  house  is 
interesting,  and,  with  Newton,  in  the  outskirts 
of  Brecon — also  a  residence  of  the  Games — 
would  no  doubt  well  repay  attention,  but 
as  much  of  both  is  still  occupied  as  farm 
dwellings,  they  cannot  be  properly  examined 
by  a  large  party  in  the  time  at  command. 
Trallwng,  usually  spelt  Trallong,  has  a 
church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was 
restored  about  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Buckeridge,  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  plain,  single- 
chambered  structure  without  aisles ;  the 
windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are 
double,  with  trefoiled  heads  ;  the  easternmost 
window  on  the  north  side  is  of  peculiar  form 
and  probably  follows  the  original  design. 
During  the  restoration  an  inscribed  stone  was 
found  built  into  one  of  the  windows  ;  it  is  now 
fixed  at  the  western  end  of  the  church,  close  to 
the  north  door.  The  discovery  proved  to  be 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  the  stone  bears  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  two  languages,  one  the  peculiar 
notched  characters  termed  Ogam,  the  other 
Latin,  the  letters  being  what  is  termed  minus¬ 
cules.  Both  inscriptions  transliterate  each 
other  (so  far  as  the  name  of  the  individual 
commemorated  is  concerned),  reading,  in 
Latin,  “  Cunocenni  filius  Cunoceni  hie  iacit  ”  ; 
in  Ogam,  “  Cunacenni  fiilffeto."  The  party  next 
proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp  of 
Bannium,  known  as  the  Gaer  (locally  pro¬ 
nounced  Gare),  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Usk  and  Yscir.  Numerous  articles  have  been 
discovered,  which  abundantly  prove  the  Roman 
origin  and  occupation  of  this  camp,  a  collection 
of  which  the  visitors  saw  at  a  mansion  called 
Ffrwdgrech,  on  a  subsequent  day.  Amongst 
them  was  a  tile  marked  Leg.  II.  Aug.;  this, 
and  a  broken  memorial  tablet  (now  at  another 
residence  called  Penoyer)  with  sufficient  of  the 
inscription  remaining  to  show  that  it  had  been 
set  up  to  a  soldier  of  the  same  legion,  prove 
the  station  to  have  been  one  of  the  second, 
the  Augustan,  legion,  which  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Caerleon-oa-Usk.  A  chain  of 
these  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  the  auxiliaries 
of  the  legion,  joined  hands  with  those  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  which  was  stationed  at 
another  Caerllion — that  upon  the  Dee,  now 
Chester.  The  camp  at  Bannium  measures 
208  by  142  yards.  The  bases  of  the  south 
and  west  portals  are  still  in  situ,  buried 
beneath  an  immense  hedge,  bur  a  little  excava¬ 
tion  revealed  their  true  character.  A  clearly 
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defined  road,  having  every  appearance  of  being, 
of  the  Roman  period,  runs  up  to  the  camp,: 
By  the  side  of  another  road,  now  degene-^ 
rated  into  a  rough  and  rather  dirty  trackwayj 
and  not  more  than  200  yards  from  the  campj 
stands  a  stone  on  which  can  be  faintly  traced 
the  figures  of  two  persons,  male  and  female 
Tradition  associates  the  spot  and  memorial 
slab  with  a  vulgar  murder,  and  has  christened 
the  stone  the  Virgins’  stone  ;  but  it  is  without 
doubt  a  monument  to  a  Roman  solcfler  anc 
his  wife.  It  is  figured  in  Gough’s  “Camden,’ 
and  there  could  then  be  deciphered  the  word: 
“conivnx  eius."  The  stone  should  be 
removed  before  all  traces  of  the  figuring  dis 
appears,  and  another  stone  bearing  an  inscrip 
tion  recording  the  circumstances  should  take 
its  place.  Carefully  conducted  excavations  a 
this  spot  could  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  wit! 
rich  results. 

After  luncheon,  provided  by  Mr.  R.  Dj1 
Cleasby,  of  Penoyre,  some  of  the  partjl 
walked  back  to  Brecon  over  a  hill  callecjjl 
Y  Crug,  at  the  summit  of  which  is  an  unusualhci 
well-preserved  British  camp.  The  eartherjj: 
wall  surrounding  the  hill,  and  the  other  defenlj! 
sive  walls  and  ditches,  can  be  clearly  traced* 
The  main  body  drove  to  the  church  of  Llandelji 
vaelog  fach.  The  church  has  been  thoroughblb 
restored  and  modernised.  The  churchyard!) 
contains  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  thaj: 
early  Welsh  slabs,  now  built  into  the  wall  of  » 
small  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchfli 
It  has  been  twice  illustrated  in  Archcvologick 
Cambrensis ,  the  vols.  for  1858  and  1872! 
The  inscription  reads  “Briamail  Flou,”  ill 
letters  of  early  date,  preceded  by  a  small  cross# 
Mr.  E.  Phillimore  observes  that  an  earlier  fornft 
of  the  name  is  “  Brigomaglos,”  discovered® 
quite  recently  at  Chesterholm  on  the  Romaijjr 
wall  (“  Y  Cymmrodor,”  xi.,  84). 

The  party  reunited  at  the  Benedictine  priorfe 
church  of  St.  John  in  the  outskirts  of  Brecon#! 
This  splendid  edifice,  now  restored  and  weljlt 
ordered,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  late  Mr 
Freeman's  enthusiastic  comments  in  one  o  i 
his  ablest  architectural  articles  contributed  t<  5 
Archceologia  Cambrensis  for  July,  1854.  Thi  S 
present  church  may  have  been  preceded  b;j: 
another  and  probably  more  modest  structure  c 
for  soon  after  the  year  1100  a  charteii 
was  granted  by  Bernard  Newmarch,  thei  I: 
safely  established  at  the  adjoining  castle  it 
conveying  ecclcsiam  meant  apud  castrnn  t 
mettm  quod  cst  si  hint  in  Walis  in  Brechtnn  hr 
quam  ego  dcdicari  feci  in  honorem  Sand  ji 
Johannis  Evangeliste  to  Battle  Abbey,  ii  ;• 
Sussex.  The  existing  church,  however,  canno  |i 
date  before  about  1230.  By  that  year  the  lord  ti 
ship  of  Brecon  had  passed  into  the  hands  o  j 
the  Breos  family,  and  it  is  probable  that  thi 
William  de  Breos  who  was  hanged  b} 
Llewelyn  ap  Iorwerth,  Prince  of  Wale9  > 
rebuilt  the  church  of  de  Newmarch  ii  i 
grander  style.  The  second  church  in  Walei  ; 
in  point  of  magnitude,  in  this  respect  falling 
short  of  St.  David’s  alone,  its  exterior  strike:  .! 
the  beholder  by  its  massiveness  and  simplicity: 
of  detail,  whilst  its  interior  astonishes  as  muclll; 
by  its  perfect  proportions  as  by  the  beauty: 
of  its  details.  An  adequate  account  of  suclllt 
an  edifice  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  coml; 
mand  ;  many  of  the  readers  of  the  BiiildeA- 
are  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  it,  eitheil; 
from  personal  visit  or  from  the  many  account:  |c 
of  it  that  exist.  The  description  of  the  churcl 
was  undertaken  by  Miss  Philip  Morgan,  o 
Brecon,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  never 
has  a  large  party  had  a  more  accomplishec 
cicerone.  The  original  plan  provided  for  twe 
eastern  chapels  on  each  side  with  opening: 
out  of  the  transepts  ;  those  on  the  north  sid» 
were  built,  but  afterwards  altered  into  one 
large  chapel.  Of  the  two  on  the  south  side 
the  exterior  was  pulled  down  most  probabh 
when  much  of  the  conventual  buildings  were 
destroyed  ;  the  other  remains.  It  is  known  a: 

“  capel  y  cochiaid,”  that  is,  the  red-haireo 
men’s  chapel,  and  it  is  usually  stated  that  this 
term  is  intended  to  designate  the  Normans 
But  such  an  appellation  would  have  been  ou> 
of  date  in  1230,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
builders,  whose  ancestors  were  really  Normans 
would  have  called  one  of  their  chapels  by  such 
a  name.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  as; 
Welsh  influence  revived,  as  it  certainly  did  ir 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brecon,  this  chapel  was 
appropriated  by  a  Welsh  family  who  bore  the 
name  of  Goch,  ancl  was  thence  called  Capel  >( 
Gochiaid,  the  Gough  Chapel.  Mr.  Freeman 
considered  the  font  to  be  Late  Norman,  and  il 
is  regularly  pointed  to  as  proof  of  the  exist-! 
ence  of  an  earlier  edifice  ;  it  certainly  has  alii 
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he  look  of  a  Norman  font.  The  bowl  has 
ieen  greatly  damaged,  but  it  is  still  possible  to 
aake  out  the  scheme  of  ornamentation.  A 
louble  string  or  fillet  moulding,  having  small 
lots  upon  the  moulding,  runs  round  the  upper 
art  of  the  bowl  in  a  broad  twisted  pattern, 
lelow,  it  is  divided  into  four  compartments, 
vithin  one  of  which  can  be  clearly  discerned 
n  eagle  with  half-opened  wings,  sym- 
iolic  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  to  whom  the 
hurch  is  dedicated.  The  design  in  another 
ompartment  is  too  obliterated  to  admit  of 
ecognition,  while  the  third  and  fourth  are 
ltogether  gone.  These  panels  are  enclosed 
within  curved  double  lines  ornamented  with 
lots  like  the  moulding  above,  and  terminating 
m  the  upper  sides  in  zigzags,  which  seem  to 
orm  the  headdress  to  a  grotesque  face  that 
iccupies  the  spaces  between  the  allegorical 
igures.  The  lower  curves  are  continued  in  two 
traight  lines  bearing  between  them  the  dot 
irnament,  and  having  a  broader  line  above, 
his  portion  of  the  design  being  made  to  repre- 
ent  the  mouth  of  the  grotesque,  the  human 
haracter  of  which  is  made  plain  by  two  de- 
•ressions  forming  the  eyes,  and  two  vertical 
ines  which  stand  for  the  nose.  There 
an  be  little  doubt  that  the  figures  within  the 
pur  compartments  were  different,  and  pro¬ 
bably  represented  the  propheticvision  of  the  first 
ihapter  of  Ezekiel.  The  coincidence  of  the 
:agle  being  symbolic  of  St.  John  as  well  as 
me  of  the  figures  seen  by  the  prophet 
n  his  vision  would,  doubtless,  be  the  reason 
or  the  adoption  of  the  particular  design. 
3elow  the  bowl,  and  around  the  upper  part  of 
he  stem,  is  a  beautiful  arcading,  the  arches 
ieing  round  and  passing  over  to  the  alternate 
lillar,  thus  forming  a  three-centred  pointed 
.rcade.  The  capitals  of  the  arcading  are 
>lain,  and  in  shape  are  flat.  A  rounded 
noulding  runs  beneath.  The  lower  part 
)f  the  stem  is  plain.  The  base  is  dis- 
inctively  Norman.  The  architectural  history 
>f  this  fine  church  is  pretty  clear,  and 
las  been  well  worked  out,  but  its  docu- 
nentary  history  has  been  too  much  neglected. 
kVhen  taken  up  in  earnest,  it  will  probably  be 
ound  to  throw  light  upon,  and  to  furnish  dates 
or,  several  puzzles  that  still  await  elucidation. 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th,  the  first  halt  was 
-ailed  at  Llanddew,  the  church  of  Giraldus 
Dambrensis,  the  great  Archdeacon  of  St. 
David’s.*  This  is  certainly  the  most  interest- 
ng  parish  church  seen  during  the  meeting. 
:ts  plan  is  cruciform,  and  in  this  respect 
t  rivals  the  great  Church  of  St.  John’s,  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  But  it  is  so 
iny  that  the  entire  structure  would  almost 
*0  into  the  northern  chapel  of  the  Brecon 
:hurch.  Giraldus  nowhere  mentions  a  taste 
or  architecture  as  amongst  his  numerous 
virtues,  otherwise  we  might  well  believe  that 
:his  miniature  cathedral,  so  unlike  every  other 
parochial  church  in  the  diocese,  was  the 
work  of  the  strenuous  and  always  original 
Archdeacon.  The  chancel  is  Early  English 
in  style,  and  would  well  fit  in  with  the 
incumbency  of  Giraldus,  who  died,  probably 
in  this  parish,  about  the  year  1223.  The 
remainder  of  the  church  is  extremely  rude  and 
the  work  poor.  The  east  wall  of  the  south 
transept  is  out  of  line.  During  recent  restora¬ 
tions  a  small  pillar  piscina  was  found  doing 
duty  as  a  sort  of  finial  to  the  eastern  gable,  and 
an  inscribed  stone  had  been  built  into  one  of 
the  walls.  There  are  also  fragments  of  what 
appear  to  have  been  the  lintel  of  a  doorway. 
They  long  acted  as  quoins  in  the  eastern 
gable,  and  when  removed  were  pronounced 
by  the  late  Professor  Westwood  to  be  parts  of 
a  cross.  The  lintel  to  a  now  closed  door  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  nave  at  Llanvillo 
Church,  which  almost  certainly  occupies  its 
original  position,  bears  precisely  the  same 
ornamentation,  and  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
Llanddew  fragments.  The  pattern  is  a  sort  of 
Norman  zigzag,  and,  together  with  the  rude 
and  massive  font — the  date  of  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  conjectural  —  may  represent  a  tiny 
Norman  structure  that  Giraldus  did  not  con¬ 
sider  commensurate  with  his  dignity  or  im¬ 
portance.  The  church  stands  at  the  angle  of 

*  An  interesting  difference  of  opinion  arose  respecting 
the  dedication  of  the  church,  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Lane 
Davies  contending  for  Llanddewi,  the  Church  of  St. 
David  s.  Giraldus  gives  the  spelling  “  Landu,"  and 
explains  the  word  as  meaning  “  Ecclesia  Dei,”  that  is  in 
modern  guise,  Llan  Dduw,  the  Church  of  God.  Mr.  Lane 
Davies  denies  any  Welsh  dedication  to  the  first  person  in 
the  Irinity.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Edward  Owen  quoted 
an  extract  from  the  “  Survey  of  the  Bishopric  of  St. 
David's,"  made  in  1326,  where  the  church  is  called 
Llandow,  and  referred  to  other  facts  which  corroborate 
the  form  and  meaning  given  by  Giraldus. 
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two  roads,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  to  the  west,  in  the  present  vicarage 
grounds,  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  who,  in  the  heyday 
of  mediaeval  prosperity,  possessed  no  less  than 
seven.  A  finely  proportioned  Gothic  gateway 
is  said  by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
noble  architectural  works  of  Bishop  Henry 
Gower  (13—8-1347)  at  St.  David’s  and  Lamphey 
to  bear  the  quite  unmistakable  mark  of  his 
genius.  At  some  distance  off  are  the  remains 
of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  private 
chapel  of  the  palace,  but  is  much  more  likely 
to  have  been  the  hall  ;  it  seems  to  have  had 
three  windows,  now  too  ruinated  to  permit 
even  a  guess  as  to  their  character.  Buck 
shows  the  south  wail  of  this  building  as  still 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  not  a  trace  of  it  exists  at 
present.  The  western  wall  followed  the 
course  of  the  modern  road,  and  built  into  it, 
with  a  fine  canopied  archway  above,  is  the 
village  well.  A  little  further  along  the  road, 
at  what  was  the  north-western  corner  of  the 
palace,  is  a  three-quarter  round  tower,  from 
which,  along  its  northern  side,  ran  the 
external  wall  of  the  chamber  already  referred 
to  as  the  hall.  So  entirely  absent  are  any 
details  which  would  admit  of  the  dating  of  the 
building  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  it  to  be 
coeval  with  the  church,  or  to  bring  it  within 
the  incumbency  of  Giraldus  ;  certainly  the 
gateway  spoken  of  is  a  century  beyond  his 
time,  but  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  as  well  as 
the  palace  itself,  may  well  have  been  beautified 
and  improved  by  one  of  Bishop  Gower’s  tastes 
and  magnificence.  The  next  church  visited 
was  the  small,  retired,  and  unrestored  church 
of  Llanvillo.  As  most  of  the  churches  around 
Brecon  have  undergone  a  more  or  less — 
generally  more  than  less — drastic  renewal, 
that  of  Llanvillo,  though  possessing,  on  its  own 
merits,  few  claims  to  a  visit,  is  of  interest  to 
the  ecclesiastical  antiquary.  It  has  a  rood  loft 
still  in  situ.  The  loft  itself  is  very  deep  from 
front  to  back,  the  gradual  downward  curve  from 
the  western  front  to  the  top  of  the  screen  being 
clumsily  continued  upward  into  the  chancel 
beyond.  The  front  has  square  panels  below  a 
cornice  of  well-executed  vine  leaves,  and  the 
same  device  appears  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
screen.  The  tracery  in  the  screen  has  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  panel  on  each  side  the  centre  opening. 
The  whole  is  Late  Decorated.  The  doorway 
leading  to  the  loft  is  at  an  unusual  distance, 
being  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  north  side 
of  the  nave.  The  present  nave  has  been 
shortened  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  the 
western  end  into  a  school,  a  common  pro¬ 
cedure  in  Brecknockshire,  where  the  provision 
of  secular  education  seems  to  have  lagged 
behind  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  chancel 
is  ceiled,  and  the  church  is  filled  with  big 
square  pews.  These  monstrosities  are  not  to 
be  defended,  but  we  find  it  in  our  heart  to  wish 
that  the  church  may  long  resist  a  modern 
restoration.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  a  closed  doorway  in  the  north  wall,  which 
is  capped  by  a  stone  bearing  a  chevron 
kind  of  ornament.  Llanvillo  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Milburga,  and  has  its  wake  on  March  1. 
Can  this  be  an  instance  where  St.  David  has 
had  to  give  way  to  a  saint  more  in  favour  with 
the  English  intruders,  but  where  the  ferial  day 
of  the  disestablished  Welshman  had  become 
too  deeply  fixed  by  custom  to  admit  of 
change  ?  * 

At  Brynllys  (or  Bronllys,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spell)  the  antiquaries  saw  the  first  mediaeval 
military  structure  in  the  week’s  programme. 
It  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Clark,  and 
as  the  rain  fell  suddenly,  Mr.  Clark’s  account 
was  taken  upon  trust.  The  only  part  of  the 
castle  visible  to  the  eye  is  a  graceful  cylindrical 
tower,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  60  ft.  The 
interior  has  been  completely  gutted.  There 
was  no  entrance  on  the  ground  level,  ingress 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  ladder  to  a  door¬ 
way  in  the  first  floor.  It  is  clearly  of  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  stands  upon 
an  artificial  mound,  around  which  was  a  moat, 
now  hardly  traceable,  and  had  the  usual  outer 
defences  of  earth,  or  earth  and  stone,  which 
Mr.  Clark  ascribed  to  the  Saxons.  Bronllys 
Church,  nearly  a  mile  distant,  has  been  much 
restored  ;  it  has  the  remains  of  a  screen  (now 
moved  to  the  western  end  of  the  building) 
which  has  lost  its  carving,  except  in  the 
spandrels  ;  these  and  the  shaftings  proclaim 


*  St.  Milburga,  who  was  Abbess  of  Wenlock,  was 
commemorated  on  February  23,  according  to  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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t  to  have  been  Late  Perpendicular.  Close  to 
he  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  a  detached 
tower  of  the  regular  Brecknockshire  type  ;  it 
may  spare  subsequent  conjecture  and  trouble 
to  observe  that  it  is  the  erection  of  a  nine¬ 
teenth-century  humorist.  At  Gwernyfed,  a 
magnificent  modern  residence  belonging  to 
Colonel  Thomas  Wood,  the  party  sat  down 
to  luncheon.  The  old  residence  of  the 
Woods,  who  by  marriage  have  inherited 
the  estates  of  the  great  Brecknockshire  family 
of  the  Williamses  of  Gwernyfed,  remains 
deserted  and  forlorn  about  a  mile  distant.  It 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  domestic  architecture 
seen  during  the  week.  Though  not  equal  to 
some  of  the  best  surviving  black-and-white 
houses  of  Montgomeryshire,  it  is  none  the  less 
a  good  example  of  Late  Elizabethan  work,  and 
deserves  a  better  fate  than  to  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  a 
fugitive  here  in  1645,  after  one  of  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  fights.  After  luncheon  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Talgarth,  the  head  of  a  mesne-manor 
to  the  lordship  of  Brecon.  The  size  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  church  of  a  district  that  must 
always  have  been  sparsely  inhabited,  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  puzzle,  is  thus  explained. 

It  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  south 
aisle  extending  the  length  of  both,  and  a  tran- 
septal  chapel  on  the  north.  The  arcade  con¬ 
sists  of  five  bays  ;  the  piers  are  rude.  The 
tower  opens  internally  into  the  nave  by  a  good 
Decorated  arch,  above  which  is  a  single 
light  of  considerable  size.  The  original 
opening  into  the  transept  was  closed  up, 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  room  thus  ob¬ 
tained  transformed  into  a  school  ;  entrance 
to  it  from  the  church  for  the  master,  who  may 
also  have  been  the  vicar,  was  obtained  by 
opening  out  a  passage  from  the  chancel,  thus 
cutting  off  the  angle  where  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  transept  abutted  upon  the  nave  wall. 
The  south  porch  is  Perpendicular,  the  exterior 
doorway  having  a  continuous  arch,  and  the 
interior  door  being  of  a  little  earlier  date. 
The  tower  is  of  two  stages,  crowned  by  a 
bold  and  effective  battlement  ;  the  belfry 
stage  has  apertures  of  two  lights  on  each 
of  its  sides,  and  the  string  course  of  both 
stages  is  carried  over  the  windows.  The  church 
has  been  well  restored.  The  top  bar  of  the 
rood  screen  has  been  preserved  ;  the  carving 
of  vine  leaves  and  fruit  is  exceedingly  fine. 
The  registers  date  from  the  year  1600,  and 
the  six  bells  from  1724.  In  this  parish  resided 
Howel  Harris,  the  father  of  Welsh  Calvinism  ; 
a  long  epitaph  on  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
commemorates  his  virtues,  and  a  new  chapel 
in  the  village  perpetuates  the  sect  he  founded. 
The  tithes  of  the  manor  of  Talgarth  were 
granted  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's,  Gloucester, 
by  Bernard  Newmarch.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  local  historian 
that  a  number  of  the  place — and  personal — 
names  given  in  the  charter  are  Saxon,  which 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  extension  of  Mer¬ 
cian  influence  further  westward  than  has  been 
generally  suspected.  The  church  of  Llangors 
has  many  resemblances  to  that  of  Talgarth, 
which  has  just  been  described,  especially  in 
the  tower  and  its  junction  with  the  nave. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  well  lighted  as  Talgarth 
Church,  there  being  only  two  windows,  each 
with  double  lights,  on  either  side.  On  the 
south  side  the  lights  have  cinquefoiled  heads, 
but  on  the  north  one  of  the  windows  is  tre- 
foiled.  The  chancel  is  dark,  though  it  is 
lighted  from  both  sides  ;  the  northern  window 
is  new  ;  that  on  the  south  has  a  very  deep 
splay.  The  south  aisle  extends  eastwards  as 
far  as  one  bay  of  the  chancel,  the  opening 
being  now  filled  up  by  the  organ.  The 
dedication  is  to  Saint  Paulinus.  A  recently 
discovered  stone  bearing  the  conjectural  in¬ 
scription,  “Hie  iacet  Sillero  (  ? Sillerd)  filius 
Vvlmer  (for  Vulmer)  ”  proved  a  difficult  nut  to 
crack. 

One  of  the  most  striking  natural  features  of 
the  county  of  Brecon  is  the  lake  of  Llangors, 
known  also  as  Llyn  Savaddan.  It  is  the  scene 
of  the  striking  incident  related  by  Giraldus, 
when  the  birds  of  the  lake  flocked  around 
Prince  Rhys  ap  Gruffudd  in  token  of  his 
rightful  claim  to  the  chieftainship  of  South 
Wales.  In  1869  what  was  called  a  crannog 
was  discovered  on  a  small  island  within  its 
area,  and,  upon  excavation,  the  site  yielded 
animal  bones  in  great  number.  The  oaken 
piles  found  in  the  water  are  said  to  have 
been  pointed  as  though  by  a  metal  adze, 
but  as  no  other  traces  of  the  presence  of 
man  were  met  with,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
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quite  sure  that  the  structure  was  prehistoric- 
The  examination  of  a  crannog  is  difficult 
and  dirty  work ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  can 
only  be  accomplished  when  the  surrounding 
water  is  very  low.  It  cannot  be  truthfully 
asserted  that  the  visitors  were  very  anxious  to 
recommence  excavations  ;  besides,  the  season 
has  not  been  a  particularly  dry  one.  The  great 
kindness  of  a  lady  had  provided  tea  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  at  a  point  somewhat  removed 
from  the  site.  Archaeologists  are  human  ;  on 
this  occasion  they  were  also  thirsty.  They 
chose  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance,  leaving 
the  crannog  for  a  drier  and  more  convenient 
season. 

Thursday,  the  21st  inst.,  saw  the  party  at 
Llanhamlech  Church.  Though  on  the  old 
site,  the  present  edifice  is  an  absolutely  new 
church,  the  former  having  become  so  decayed 
as  to  admit  of  no  reparation.  An  inscribed 
stone  bearing  the  words  “[Crux]  Johannis 
Moridic  surexit  hvnc  lapidem,”  which  formed 
the  lintel  to  the  old  rectory,  has  been  removed 
to  the  churchyard.  Between  Llanhamlech 
and  Llansantffread  the  carriages  ran  along 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  called  the  Via 
Julia  Montana,  passing  near  the  village  of 
Scethrog  an  upright  stone  propped  up  in  the 
right-hand  hedgerow,  which  formerly  did 
duty  as  a  garden  roller.  It  reads  “  [Nemni] 
filius  Victorini.”  Llansantffread  (or  more 
correctly  Llansantffraid,  the  church  of  St. 
Bride  or  Brigit)  church  has  been  rebuilt  from 
its  foundations  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  W. 
Williams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  at  the  cost  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  landlord.  The  church  is  celebrated 
as  the  burial  place  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the 
religious  poet  of  the  Commonwealth  period. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  called  Cwin  Du, 
is  an  indistinct  camp  said  to  be  Roman,  and  as 
it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  the  clearly 
established  stations  at  Abergavenny  and 
Brecon,  it  has  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary.  Llanfihangel  Cwm  Du,  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  of  the  dark  vale,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  edifice.  Internally  it  consists  of  one  large 
and  nearly  square  chamber,  unbroken  by  arch 
or  pillar,  and  with  a  flat  plaster  ceiling.  It 
thus  presents  no  very  distant  appearance  to  a 
Welsh  Nonconformist  country  chapel.  Built 
into  the  north  wall  is  a  Decorated  arcading, 
and  at  the  east  end  is  a  shallow  chancel.  It  is 
evident  that  the  church  originally  consisted  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south  aisles.  At 
some  probably  not  very  distant  period  the  nave 
arcading  was  removed  ;  the  arches  and  piers  on 
the  south  side  disappeared  entirely  ;  those  of  the 
north  side  were  placed  in  the  northern  wall, 
which  must  have  been  practically  rebuilt.  The 
arcading  was  of  great  height  and  breadth,  and 
therefore  permitted  the  retention  or  restoration 
between  the  arches  of  the  Perpendicular  win¬ 
dows  which  had  occupied  the  north  side. 
These  windows  are  of  three  lights  and  remark¬ 
able  for  their  length.  In  the  south  wall  is  a 
large  Perpendicular  window  of  five  lights, 
with  the  appearance  of  having  had  its  tracery 
cut  off  at  the  transom  ;  and  nearer  the  west 
end  is  another  window  of  three  lights  corre¬ 
sponding  to  those  on  the  north  side.  The 
window  of  the  original  north  aisle  at  its  eastern 
end  is  earlier  than  its  southern  fellow.  The 
shallow  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an 
immensely  wide  obtuse  Decorated  arch  of  per¬ 
fectly  plain  type.  It  is  partially  panelled  with 
the  ancient  rood  screen,  which  must  have  been 
of  considerable  artistic  merit.  The  tower  is  of 
the  ordinary  Brecknockshire  type,  and,  as 
usual,  occupies  the  western  end  of  the  nave. 
An  early  inscribed  stone  commemorating  one 
Catacus,  the  son  of  Tegernacus,  supposed  to 
have  been  St.  Catwg,  is  built  into  a  buttress  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church. 

The  next  halt  was  at  Tretower  Castle,  where 
is  a  circular  keep,  similar  to  but  slightly  later 
than  that  at  Bronllys.  It  is  of  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  built  around  an 
earlier,  nearly  square,  tower,  which  in  its  turn 
was  constructed  upon  a  large  artificial  earthen 
mound.  Mr.  Clark  considered  it  “  a  rare, 
probably  a  solitary,  example  of  a  rectangular 
Norman  keep,  which  has  been  gutted  and  its 
central  part  occupied  by  an  Early  English 
round  tower.’’  The  change  of  dwelling  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  a  change  of 
ownership  ;  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  account 
for  the  abandonment  of  a  more  commodious 
abode  for  one  that  must  have  been  less  so.  At 
a  later  period,  that  is  some  time  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  military  tower  was  deserted  for  a 
house  which  was  erected  within  a  few  yards 
of  it.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  considered  the  latter  to 
date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  bu‘  th 


seems  to  be  a  trifle  too  early.  It  was  standing 
in  all  its  glory  when  Leland  passed  this  way, 
as  he  terms  it  “  a  fair  place  belonging  to 
Henry  Vehan,  Esquire.”  The  party  were  next 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  Glanusk  Park,  by 
the  President.  Under  a  tree  close  to  the 
house  is  a  monolith,  brought  from  the  hill 
above  Crickhowel,  which  bears  inscriptions  in 
Ogam  and  Latin.  On  the  return  journey 
Llanthetty  Church  was  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  an  incised  stone  bearing  a  rude 
cross  and  the  words  “  Gurdon  Sacerdos”  in 
very  early  minuscules.  The  church  has  been 
restored,  and  in  the  process  has  lost  all  features 
of  antiquarian  interest.  The  next  stoppage  was 
at  Pencelli,  or  Penkelly,  Castle,  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  few  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  castle 
which  was  the  head  of  the  lordship  of  Penkelly, 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Usk,  which  here  falls  abruptly. 
Buck’s  view  shows  two  towers  and  part  of  the 
south  wall  as  standing  in  his  time,  but  these 
have  now  entirely  disappeared  in  favour  of  a 
row  of  farm  buildings.  A  house  with  a  few 
Tudor  features  occupies  part  of  the  base-court. 
It  is  stated  that  portions  of  the  tower  chapel 
have  been  discovered  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
parish  church,  which  was  not  visited.  Llanfry- 
nach  Church  was  the  last  place  of  call.  It  has 
been  restored.  The  tower,  which  is  placed  at 
the  western  end,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
Brecknockshire  type.  An  interesting  stone, 
bearing  a  figure  and  much  knot-work  orna¬ 
ment,  is  preserved  within  the  church. 

The  fourth  and  final  day’s  excursion  was  to 
the  district  west  of  Brecon,  thus  introducing 
the  visitors  to  a  wilder  tract  of  country  than 
they  had  hitherto  traversed.  Their  objective 
was  the  little  town  of  Llywel,  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  and  bleak  moorlands  that  stretch  to  the 
vale  of  Towy,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Carmarthen.  Norman  power  may  have  estab¬ 
lished  itself  at  Brecon  and  at  Llandovery  at  an 
early  date,  but  the  rugged  district  between 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  Welsh.  Hundreds 
of  years  before  the  Normans,  the  Romans  had 
driven  one  of  their  roads  across  the  moor, 
establishing,  cn  route ,  a  little  camp  that  the 
wildness  and  barrenness  of  the  land  has 
preserved  in  an  unusually  perfect  condition. 
Unfortunately  it  was  found  impossible  to 
get  so  far  with  so  large  a  party,  to  the 
general  disappointment.  More  time  was 
thus  afforded  for  Llywel  and  Devynog 
churches.  Both  churches  contain  many 
features  of  close  resemblance,  and  have 
an  altogether  sterner  character  than  the 
edifices  which  were  protected  by  their  close¬ 
ness  to  Brecon.  Their  towers  approach  the 
Pembrokeshire  type  of  military  tower  ;  the 
treatment  of  the  stair  turret  in  both  differs 
from  the  arrangement  in  the  other  churches 
seen  during  the  meeting,  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  whether  it  is  general  in  the 
Welsh  districts  of  the  county.  Both  churches 
are  large,  consisting  originally  only  of  nave 
and  chancel ;  at  Devynog  a  south  aisle  was 
added  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  English 
barons  extended  their  influence  into  this  dis¬ 
trict  not  so  much  by  fighting  as  by  the  easier 
and  more  effective  method  of  marrying  the 
Welsh  heiresses.  Their  presence  and  highercul- 
ture  led  to  modifications  of  the  parish  churches. 
The  present  font  at  Devynog  appears  to  be 
comparatively  modern,  and  is  ungraceful  in 
form.  Its  base  consists  of  the  ancient  font 
inverted.  At  Llywel  are  the  remains  of  a 
screen.  Between  the  two  villages  is  that  of 
Trecastle,  where  there  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  moated  mound.  If  the  mound  at 
Tretower,  crowned  as  it  is  with  the  remains 
of  a  rectangular  stone  castle,  seems  to  favour 
the  post-Norman  theory  of  its  construction,  the 
mound  at  Trecastle,  where  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  superimposed  masonry,  and  placed  in 
a  district  to  which  the  Norman  had  not  pene¬ 
trated  until  long  after  he  had  elsewhere  begun 
to  build  elaborate  defensive  castles,  makes 
strongly  for  the  pre-Norman  origin  of  these 
much-debated  structures.  A  long  drive  brought 
the  party  to  luncheon  at  Ffrwdgrech,  where 
they  inspected  a  quantity  of  trouvailles  from 
the  Roman  camp  of  Bannium.  Newton,  a  fine 
old  house  of  the  Games  in  the  outskirts  of 
Brecon,  was  next  visited,  after  which  followed 
the  ancient  portions  of  Christ’s  College,  one  of 
the  foundations  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  still 
earlier,  a  house  of  Dominican  friars.  The 
present  chapel  consists  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  friary  church.  It  has  a  range  of  eleven 
Early  English  lancets  in  the  northern  wall  and 
four  of  similar  character  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  south  side.  The  town  of  Brecon  was 


walled,  but  the  walls  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  few  remains  of  the  castle, 
adjoining  the  priory  church  of  St.  John’s,  have  . 
been  absorbed  into  the  grounds  and  out-  n 
buildings  of  a  modern  hotel.  The  mound  here  n 
is  natural.  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  the  centre  of  ; 
the  town,  was  hurriedly  visited.  It  deserves  U 
a  closer  examination  than  it  received,  for  it  is  ! 
impossible  to  reconcile  its  present  appearance  u 
with  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  in  Arclicvologia  Cambreusis.  That  able  ! 
writer  figures  it  as  a  church  with  a  nave  and 
chancel,  a  south  aisle,  and  a  northern  tran- 
septal  chapel  of  two  bays,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  original  nave.  The  church  has  been 
very  thoroughly  restored  since  Mr.  Freeman’s 
visit,  but  the  northern  limb,  which  is  now  of 
the  same  length  as  the  aisle  upon  the  south 
side,  has  no  appearance  of  having  been 
lengthened  within  recent  times.  The  north 
door,  as  Mr.  Freeman  observes,  is  opposite' 
that  on  the  south  side,  but  his  plan  of  the 
church  shows  it  as  opening  directly  into  the : 
nave,  whereas  it  now  gives  egress  from  the 
north  aisle.  The  tower,  which  stands  at  the 
western  end  of  the  building,  is  Transitional 
Perpendicular.  Mr.  Freeman  considered  it 
displayed  strong  Somersetshire  influence. 

A  few  general  words  must  be  said  upon  the ! 
sepulchral  effigies.  These,  in  the  district 
covered  by  the  Association,  are  extremely  few,i 
with  the  exception  of  the  priory  church  of 
Brecon  ;  and,  considering  the  importance  and 
grandeur  of  that  edifice,  its  monuments  cannot 
be  regarded  as  important.  In  that  church  is’ 
an  interesting  double  effigy,  representing 
a  civilian  and  his  wife,  which  appears  to 
be  of  the  late  fourteenth  century.  Another, 
a  wooden  effigy  of  a  lady  of  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  latest  example 
Mr.  Bloxam  had  met  with  of  a  recumbent 
figure  carved  in  wood.  The  tomb  of  Sir  David 
YVilliams,  one  of  the  King’s  justices,  who  died 
in  1613,  bears  a  fine  alabaster  effigy  of  the 
knight  and  of  his  wife.  Llanhamlech  church 
contains  an  undated  effigy  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  Humphrey  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  does 
not  appear  in  Burke.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
churches,  no  matter  how  remote,  are  crowded 
with  carved  sepulchral  slabs,  many  of  them  of 
most  beautiful  design  and  execution.  These 
range  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  their  number  and  extent  1 
proving  that  the  stone-carver's  art  had  reached 
a  high  order  of  merit  and  flourished  exceed- 1 
ingly.  A  beautiful  example  of,  perhaps,  the 
sixteenth  century  is  now  affixed  to  the  south- 1 
western  pier  of  the  tower  of  St.  John’s 
Church. 

The  evening  meetings  were  largely  attended. 
The  following  papers  were  read  : — “  On  Ban¬ 
nium,”  by  Mr.  Haverfield  ;  “The  Early  Settlers 
of  Brecon,”  by  Professor  Anwyl  (a  remarkably 
able  essay  on  the  ethnology  of  the  district) ; 

“  The  Exploration  of  Clegir  Voya  (Pembroke¬ 
shire),”  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  ;  “  Brecon 
Castle,”  by  Mr.  John  Lloyd  (taken  as  read) ; 

“  Ancient  Sanctuaries  of  Brecon,”  by  Miss 
Philip  Morgan  ;  “  On  Brychan  Brycheiniog,” 
by  the  Rev.  John  Fisher,  B.D.  All  the  above 
will  appear  in  Arcliceologia  Cambreusis. 

Portmadoc,  in  North  Wales,  was  selected  as  :R 
the  meeting-place  for  1903. 

There  probably  has  never  been  an  annual 
gathering  of  the  Association  in  which  the 
arrangements  for  the  excursions  were  so 
admirably  conceived  and  faultlessly  executed 
as  the  one  that  has  just  closed,  and  while 
much  of  the  smoothness  was,  unquestionably, 
owing  to  the  hearty  co-operation  and  active 
work  of  the  local  committee,  it  was  in  a  still 
larger  measure  due  to  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  D. 
Garnons-Williams,  son  of  the  Prebendary  of  St. 
David’s,  who  acted  as  honorary  local  secretary. 


Great  College-street,  S.W.— In  the  suit  of  1 
Bradford  v.  The  London  County  Council  heard  by  j 
Mr.  John  Troutbeck,  High  Bailiff  for  the  City  of  i 
Westminster,  and  a  special  jury,  Miss  Mary  l 
Bradford,  publisher,  claimed  a  sum  of  1,227/.  for 
compensation  in  respect  of  her  leasehold  interest  in  1 
No.  9,  Great  College-street.  The  site  of  the  house  :)| 
is  required  for  the  Millbank  improvement  scheme.  :| 
The  house  rent  is  60/.  per  annum  and  Miss  itl 
Bradford’s  claim  includes  items  of  450/.  for  the  J 
value  of  the  premises  (she  having  spent  that  sum, 
and  more,  upon  improvements)  and  462/.  for  profit  :n 
rental.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  the  :: 
ground  landlords.  In  the  result  the  jury  awarded  .1 
the  claimant  666/.  The  site  of  N03.  10,  11,  and  12,  l 
in  the  street  have  been  taken  for  new  offices  to  be  : 
erected  for  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  j 
Company.  The  architects  are,  we  gather,  Messrs.  : 
Bertie  Crewe  and  A.  Shelmerdine. 
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and  chief  members  of  the  Corporation, 
luncheon  being  provided  for  the  whole  body 
of  delegates  at  the  historic  Guildhall  of  the 
ancient  city.  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  proceedi  gs  besides  the  Mayor  of  Exeter 
(Mr.  E.  A.  Dunn),  who  presided,  were  the 
President  of  the  Institute  (Professor  W.  R. 
Smith),  Sir  Hy.  D.  Littlejohn,  M.O.H.  (Edin¬ 
burgh),  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  C.B.,  M.O.H. 
(Dublin),  the  Mayor  of  Eastbourne,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mawbey  (Borough  Engineer,  Leicester),  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sims  Woodhead.  and  other  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  sections.  In  the 
evening  an  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances 
formed  in  the  drill  hall  of  the  1st  (Devon) 
Rifle  Corps  was  opened  by  the  President  of 
the  Institute. 

The  sittings  of  the  Congress  began  on 
Thursday  with  an  inaugural  meeting  attended 
by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Congress, 
and  many  ladies,  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh 
following  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  chair  after  being  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  office  as  President  of  the  Congress 
by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute. 


Presidential  Address. 


Swanscombe  Churchy  Rent. 


Saxon  Window,  Swanscombe  Church. 


SWANSCOMBE  CHURCH,  KENT. 

These  illustrations  should  have  accompanied 
the  short  article  in  our  last  issue,  p.  168, 
describing  the  recent  fire,  caused  by  lightning, 
at  Swanscombe  Church.  The  view  whichtwe 
give  of  the  church  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
since  the  destruction  of  the  spire.  The  interest¬ 
ing  Saxon  window  is  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
tower. 


HEALTH  CONGRESS  AT  EXETER. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health  held 
its  Congress  this  year  at  Exeter,  where  over 
700  delegates,  representing  Corporations, 
Municipal  and  Local  Authorities,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  assembled  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 

On  Wednesday  last  week  the  members  of 
the  Congress  were  welcomed  by  the  Mayor 


Lord  Iddesleigh  subsequently  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  He  heartily  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  Congress  to  their  beloved  city 
of  Exeter,  which  seemed  to  have  laid  to  heart 
in  recent  years  the  wise  words  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  who  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  had 
recognised  the  importance  of  the  task  in  which 
they  were  engaging  in  the  phrase,  now  famous, 
“Sanitas,  omnia  sanitas.’’  In  its  recent  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  supply  of  water  and  for 
drainage  he  thought  the  visitors  would  find 
that  Exeter  had  done  its  part  in  regard  to  the 
two  most  important  matters  with  which  a 
municipality  could  be  called  upon  to  deal.  The 
only  link  he  could  claim  to  have  with  science 
was  his  chairmanship  of  the  Sewage  Disposal 
Commission,  and  in  that  capacity  he  had 
learned  something  of  the  ways  in  which  men 
of  science  worked  and  of  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  they  were  confronted.  He 
had  become  acquainted  with  certain  monstrosi¬ 
ties  which  had  frightful  names,  tyrants  whom 
they  had  all  become  acquainted  with  in  the 
last  few  years — the  microbes  which  dominated 
us,  but  did  not  condescend  to  become  conscious 
of  our  existence.  Without  embarking  on  any 
detailed  description  of  the  Reports  of  that 
Commission,  he  would  venture  to  indicate  one 
or  two  particular  matters  with  which  the  work 
of  the  Commission  was  concerned.  A  brief 
record  of  some  interesting  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Colin  Frye  as  to  the  oxidation  of  sterile 
sewage,  contained  in  the  second  Report,  just 
published,  would  be  found  well  worthy  of  their 
attention.  The  papers  dealing  with  the  great 
sewage  works  at  Manchester  were  admirable, 
and,  in  passing,  he  desired  to  pay  his  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  two  great  communities  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Leeds,  who  had  shown  great 
public  spirit  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  any  satisfactory 
system  of  sewage  disposal.  Three  valuable 
papers  had  been  contributed  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Houston,  and  there  were  many  valuable  obser¬ 
vations  and  experiments  by  Professor  Boyce 
and  Drs.  MacConkey,  Grunbaum,  and  Hill, 
who  had  studied  minutely  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  bacteria  contained  in  sewage  by 
filtration  and  dilution,  and  upon  the  methods 
used  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
sewage  and  effluents. 

In  the  audience  he  had  the  honour  of 
addressing,  it  was  unnecessary  to  urge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  question  of  sewage  disposal. 
They  would  all  agree  that  too  much  attention 
could  not  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  those  who 
were  interested  in  matters  of  health,  but  there 
was  a  still  more  vital  question,  of  which  this 
was  only  a  part,  and  he  ventured  to  suggest 
that  their  most  serious  consideration  should  be 
directed  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  water  supply.  If  at  that  moment 
he  were  an  emperor,  he  believed  he  would 
appoint  a  department  of  Government  to  deal 
solely  with  water  administration.  They  could 
not  exaggerate  the  vital  consequence  of  exact 
knowledge  about  water  supply,  either  in 
respect  to  health  or  wealth.  Without  exact 
knowledge,  they  were  in  danger  from  reckless¬ 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  fads  on  the 
other,  and  of  the  two  dangers  he  did  not  know 
which  was  the  more  formidable. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  (o 
Lo  d  Iddesleigh  on  the  motion  of  Sir  C. 
Cameron,  Alderman  Woodhead  (Mayor  of 
Huddersfield)  seconding,  and  Sir  H.  D.  Little- 
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john  (Edinburgh),  the  Mayor  of  Margate,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Nelson  supporting  the  motion. 

After  a  brief  acknowledgment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress,  Dr.  Clark,  of  Liverpool, 
rose  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Liverpool  to  invite  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Health  to  hold  its  next  congress 
at  Liverpool,  an  invitation  which  Professor 
Smith  at  once  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute. 

After  the  inaugural  meeting,  which  had  been 
held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  the  proceedings  of 
the  sections  began  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Memorial  College,  the  Presidents 
of  Sections  I.  (Preventive  Medicine)  and  HI. 
(Engineering  and  Architecture)  delivering 
their  presidential  addresses. 

Sir  Charles  Cameron  referred  in  his  address 
to  some  of  the  points  in  preventive  medicine 
still  in  controversy  between  experts,  among 
them  being  tuberculosis,  compulsory  notifica¬ 
tion  of  consumption,  and  certain  causes  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Engineering  and  Architecture  Section. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  of  Leicester. 
It  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Water  Supply. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  proceedings 
of  the  section  were  adjourned  to  Friday 
morning,  when  the  first  paper  taken  was  one 
on  “Typhoid  Fever  in  Relation  to  Water 
Supply,”  by  Mr.  T.  Caink,  City  Engineer, 
Worcester.  In  his  paper  the  author  adduced 
many  reasons  drawn  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience!  and  investigations  for  doubting  the 
statement,  when  put  as  a  general  truth,  that 
the  typhoid  case-rate  of  any  town  is  a  fair 
index  of  the  hygienic  quality  of  the  water 
supply.  For  some  years  prior  to  1S94  the  city 
of  Worcester  suffered  much  more  from  typhoid 
than  the  majority  of  similar  towns  throughout 
the  country,  and  had  a  much  higher  annual 
case-rate  and  death-rate  than  the  average  of 
those  towns.  Worcester  had  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  derived  its  water  supply  from  the  river 
Severn,  which  from  periods  equally  remote  had 
also  served  as  the  conduit  for  the  drainage  of 
towns  and  villages  along  its  banks.  The  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  high  up  the  river,  and  the 
river  Stour,  which  was  considerably  polluted 
with  sewage  and  manufacturers’  waste, 
were  the  great  causes  of  pollution  in  the  river 
Severn,  the  Stour  discharging  its  water  into 
the  Severn  only  sixteen  miles  above  the 
Worcester  Waterworks  intake.  Since  1S99 
Shrewsbury  had  established  sewage  purifi¬ 
cation  works,  and  now  only  the  purified 
effluent  entered  the  stream.  The  Worcester 
waterworks,  designed  in  1857  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hawkesley,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  extended  in  1867, 
had  remained  without  further  extension  till 
1894,  prior  to  which  period  the  question  of 
abandoning  the  river  as  a  source  of  supply  had 
been  anxiously  debated  by  the  City  Council. 
After  long  discussion  and  various  experiments, 
the  Council  decided  to  make  the  best  of  the 
existing  works  and  materially  to  increase  the 
area  of  the  filter-beds,  rejecting  a  scheme  for 
securing  water  from  artesian  wells.  In  June 
of  the  following  year  (1895)  Mr.  Caink  reported 
that  the  number  of  cases,  which  for  the  winter 
half  of  the  four  years  ended  March,  1894, 
averaged  fifty-two,  fell  in  the  corresponding 
half-year  ending  March,  1895,  to  six.  The 
author,  during  a  long  period  in  which  he  has 
been  prosecuting  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  incidence  of  typhoid  in  towns  deriving 
their  water-supply  (1)  from  wells  sunk  in  the 
new  red  sandstone,  (2)  wells  sunk  in  the  chalk, 
(3)  from  upland  sources,  (4)  from  mixed 
sources,  and  (5)  from  rivers,  tabulated  the 
results  and  grouped  them  on  a  chart 
numbered  3.  Briefly  summarised,  the  average 
annual  case-rate  of  Group  1,  for  the  period 
1895-1899,  was  117  ;  Gtoup  2,  109  ;  Group  3, 
1 19  ;  Group  4,  91  ;  Group  5,  82. 

Another  diagram  showed  that  London  had  a 
higher  incidence  of  typhoid  than  either  Wor¬ 
cester  or  Reading,  both  in  the  river-supply 
group.  The  author  therefore  became  anxious 
to  discover  what  portion,  if  any,  of  the  London 
supply  was  derived  from  deep  wells.  The 
rates  shown  on  Chart  3  for  the  Middlesex, 
Chelsea,  and  Grand  Junction  group,  deriving 
from  the  Thames  only,  was  sixty-four  ;  that  for 
the  Southwark,  Vauxhall,  and  Lambeth  group, 
which  has  a  small  proportion  of  unfiltered 
deep-well  water  mixed  with  its  filtered  river 
supply,  was  eighty  ;  that  for  the  New  River 
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Co.,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  deep-well 
water,  was  eighty-two;  that  for  the  East 
London  Co.,  which  draws  largely  on  deep- 
well  water,  116  ;  while  Kent,  with  deep-well 
water  exclusively,  had  a  rate  of  seventy-six. 
Taking  Group  A  in  the  chart— river-supplied 
towns  with  a  low  incidence — the  average 
was  forty-eight,  while  Group  B — river- 
supplied  towns  with  a  high  incidence — 
the  average  was  182.  “  If  it  can  be 

shown,”  concluded  the  author,  “that  the 
towns  in  the  latter  group  of  Class  5  (Group  B) 
possessed  inadequate  provision  for  efficient 
filtration,  or  did  not,  in  fact,  efficiently  filter 
their  water,  these  towns  will  afford  additional 
evidence  that  the  typhoid  case-rate  is  an  index 
of  the  hygienic  purity  of  the  water  supply. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  one 
of  the  towns  in  the  group, — viz.,  the  city  in 
which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Institute  to  hold 
its  Congress  this  year.  The  City  Council  of 
Exeter,  recognising  the  insufficiency  of  the 
filtering  area,  and  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
their  Engineer,  applied  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  sanction  to  raise  a  loan  for 
improving  their  waterworks.  The  works,  which 
included  an  addition  of  100  per  cent,  to  the 
filtering  area,  were  completed,  the  author 
believes,  about  the  beginning  of  1901.” 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  McDonald,  City  Engi¬ 
neer,  Glasgow,  expressed  his  admiration  at  the 
way  in  which  the  paper  had  been  prepared. 

Dr.  Martin  expressed  his  personal  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Caink  for  his  carefully-prepared 
paper.  The  danger  of  the  contamination  of 
deep  wells  was  known  long  before  the  existence 
of  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  had  been  demon¬ 
strated,  but  the  subject  had  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated.  Near  the  Lake  of  Geneva  there 
was  a  brook  which  ran  partly  down  the  two 
sides  of  a  mountain.  A  large  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  was  put 
into  the  brook  at  one  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  chloride  of  sodium  was  found  to  be 
greatly  increased  in  the  spring  on  the  other 
side.  Subsequently  several  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  barley-meal  were  put  into  the 
brook,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  meal  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  spring.  That  proved,  thirteen 
years  before  Pasteur  had  developed  his  great 
discoveries,  the  possibility  of  deep-well  water 
which  seemed  absolutely  pure  being  con¬ 
taminated  by  matters  in  solution. 

Mr.  Caink  briefly  replied  to  the  observations 
made  in  the  discussion. 

Trade  Refuse  in  Sewers. 

Dr.  Maclean  Wilson,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rivers  Board,  was 
next  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Admission  of  Trade  Refuse  to  Sewers.”  Citing 
at  the  outset  of  his  paper  certain  sections  from 
the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1875  and  1890,  from 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  and  from 
a  number  of  local  Acts  of  Parliament,  to  show 
the  powers  and  the  limitations  of  local  autho¬ 
rities  in  dealing  with  trade  refuse,  he  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  law  as  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  manufacturers’  trade  refuse  into 
sewers  was  not  clear,  and  that  the  cases  so 
far  decided  in  the  High  Courts  did  not  carry 
the  matter  much  further.  The  prosperity  of 
most  districts  was  bound  up  with  their  manu¬ 
facturing  works,  and,  therefore,  many  sani¬ 
tary  authorities  had  determined  to  admit 
manufacturers’  trade  refuse  into  the  public 
sewer  to  be  dealt  with  along  with  the  ordinary 
sewage  of  their  districts.  But  many  cases  had 
arisen  in  recent  years  in  which  the  increased 
cost  and  the  formidable  difficulties  caused  by 
this  admission  had  led  local  authorities  to 
demand  from  manufacturers  either  a  pre¬ 
liminary  partial  purification  at  their  own 
expense  or  a  contribution  towards  the 
extra  cost  incurred  by  the  authorities  in 
dealing  with  its  purification.  In  Manchester, 
Bradford,  and  certain  other  great  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  manufacturers  were  required  to 
enter  into  agreements  ;  some  towns,  like  Leeds 
and  Liverpool,  prescribed  certain  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled  before  granting  the  privilege ; 
while  in  others  the  manufacturers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  puri¬ 
fication.  Specimens  of  agreements  entered 
into  and  of  regulations  drawn  up  by  a  number 
of  the  great  corporations  were  appended  to 
the  paper,  including  one  from  a  Glasgow  Act 
of  Parliament  of  1898,  which  gave  complete 
control  to  the  Local  Authority  in  this  matter, 
and  others  from  the  Manchester  Corporation 
(General  Powers)  Bill  of  the  present  year. 
Plans  of  preliminary  purification  works  and 
tabulated  analyses  of  various  classes  of  trade 
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refuse  were  also  appended  to  the  paper,  the 
general  conclusion  of  which  is  that  sanitary:i 
authorities  are  justified  in  demanding  thati 
manufacturers  shall  partially  purify  theirti 
refuse  before  discharging  it  into  sewers. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Clements  (Mayor  of  Henley-on-Thames),  said 
the  paper  had  been  of  special  interest  to  him 
because  he  learned  from  it  that  other  towns 
suffered  like  Henley  from  the  refuse  disl 
charged  from  breweries.  They  had  taken 
counsel’s  opinion  as  to  their  obligation  toj 
admit  refuse  from  breweries  into  the  public 
sewer.  According  to  that  opinion  they  were! 
bound  to  take  the  refuse  from  old  breweries,| 
but  in  the  case  of  new  breweries  they  might! 
be  in  a  position  to  impose  conditions.  They* 
were  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  they  could  proceed! 
unless  they  obtained  certain  powers  under  a| 
new  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Thorpe  (Ripon)  said  that  in  his  district 
they  had  five  large  varnish  works,  the  refuse 
from  which  rendered  nearly  useless  a  sewage- 
farm  and  purification  works  upon  which  they 
had  expended  20,000/.  only  a  few  years  ago, 
He  agreed  with  Dr.  Wilson’s  conclusion  that 
manufacturers  should  either  be  compelled  tc 
adopt  some  preliminary  method  of  purification 
or  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  cost  ol 
purification  when  it  was  undertaken  by  the 
Local  Authority. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McDonald  (City  Engineer,  Glasl 
gow)  said  Glasgow,  by  the  Act  of  1898,  hac| 
been  given  absolute  power  to  exclude  from  theiijl 
sewers  whatever  the  Council  thought  proper  tel 
exclude.  With  its  great  crowd  of  manufac 
turers,  Glasgow  had  experienced  great  diffi 
culties  in  dealing  with  this  question  until  the’ 
had  obtained  more  complete  control  by  th< 
Act  of  1898.  They  had  a  special  arrangemen 
with  the  proprietors  of  one  great  chemica 
works  in  Glasgow.  They  found  they  woulc 
be  able  to  use  the  chemical  refuse  usefully  in 
the  discharge  was  under  their  control,  but  no! 
when  discharged  intermittently  in  the  mannel 
then  customary.  In  order  to  meet  the  Cor! 
poration,  the  proprietors  put  up  works  a| 
which  the  Corporation  was  given  the  control 
over  the  discharges.  While  the  Glasgow 
authorities  thought  it  desirable  to  give  all  th« 
protection  they  could  to  the  community,  the; 
did  not  desire  to  put  unnecessary  obstacles  ii 
the  way  of  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Reginald  Brown,  Surveyor,  Southall 
Norwood,  said  the  existence  of  margarin 
works  in  his  district  had  been  a  grea 
difficulty.  They  had  adopted  a  system  of  lam 
purification,  which  worked  well  until  th 
establishment  of  the  margarine  works ;  bu 
since  the  refuse  from  these  works  had  beei 
admitted  into  the  sewers  the  irrigation  hat 
been  obstructed  by  a  thick  film  of  fat  whicl 
floated  on  the  surface. 

Councillor  Godbold  (West  Ham)  said  h 
was  interested  to  know  the  position  of  thos- 
municipal  bodies  who  did  not  treat  their  owi 
sewage.  The  Corporation  of  West  Ham  hat 
access  to  the  Metropolitan  main  drainag> 
system,  and  threw  their  sewage  into  th< 
sewers  of  the  London  County  Council,  bu 
they  sometimes  prosecuted  manufacturers 
Sometimes  they  had  gas  explosions  in  thei 
sewers. 

Dr.  Wilson,  replying  to  the  various  speakers 
said,  in  answer  to  the  Mayor  of  Henley 
that  Tadcaster  had  experienced  the  saint 
difficulties  with  brewery  refuse  as  Henley. 
The  Urban  District  Council  in  that  case  hat 
made  an  agreement  with  the  brewers  to  pay  i 
contribution  towards  the  extra  cost  of  purifica 
tion.  The  case  of  Ripon,  which  was  within 
his  own  district,  was,  he- thought,  unique.  P 
film  of  varnish  formed  over  the  surface  of  th( 
land  on  the  sewage  farm.  Here  the  manui 
facturers  had  very  little  room  for  purificatior 
works,  and  they  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  extra  cost  of  treatment  by  the  Loca 
Authority.  The  Glasgow  Act  of  1898  scemeo 
to  have  worked  very  well,  and  it  should 
be  made  general  throughout  the  country  I 
By  such  a  regulation  the  difficulties! 
everywhere  would  be  enormously  reduced,! 
The  effluent  from  margarine  works  must  be' 
similar  in  character  to  that  from  wool-washingi 
which  would  also  deposit  a  greasy  emulsion  or 
land  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  but  fortu¬ 
nately,  in  this  case,  it.paid  the  manufacturer  tc 
treat  it  himself  on  account  of  the  value  of  thd 
grease.  A  manufacturer’s  preliminary  purifi 
cation  works  was  the  only  remedy  in  the  case 
of  the  margarine  deposits.  The  refuse  mighl 
be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  advantageously 
where,  as  at  Southall,  it  was  afterwards 
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illowed  to  flow  over  the  land  ;  to  turn  it  into  Pike  (Torquay),  Mr.  Brown  (Tottenham  U.D.C.), 
he  sewer  would  be  deleterious.  With  regard  who  all  referred  to  the  refuse  destructor  ques- 
|o  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  the  delegate  tion  ;  the  President,  Mayor  of  Henley,  and  Mr. 
rom  West  Ham,  they  ought  to  be  very  glad  of  Clarke  (Dawlish),  who  spoke  on  Mr.  Ingham’s 
he  privilege  of  making  use  of  the  County  paper,  and  all  congratulated  Torquay  on  having 
Council's  sewers.  Unless  a  nuisance  was  an  efficient,  as  well  as  economical  waterworks 
caused,  there  could  be  little  cause  for  prosecu-  plant,  and  Mr.  Donald  Cameron  (City  Surveyor, 

Exeter),  Dr.  Simpson  (Liverpool),  and  the 
President,  who  spoke  on  the  question  of  tram¬ 
ways  and  electric  traction. 

The  work  of  the  Section  was  brought  to  a 


Refuse  Disposal  Plant. 
paper  read  at  the  sitting  was 
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entitled  “Recent  Practice  in  Refuse  Disposal  close  on  Tuesday,  when  a  paper  was  read  by 
rnd  Steam  Utilisation  Plant,"  by  Mr.  F.  L.  “r-  Donald  Cameron  on  "  Some  Points  in 
Watson,  A.M.Inst.  C.E.  (of  Leeds).  The  Municipal  Sanitation,  and  two  papers  on 
"  recent  practice  ”  referred  to  in  the  paper  is  1  “  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives,  the  first  by  Dr. 
an  account  of  recent  performances  of  “  destruc-  ‘  ?,us  j" ;  and  ‘he  second  by  Mr.  Harbottie 
tors  "  of  the  Horsfall  type  which  have  been  ie«d'  delegate  of  the  Devor land  Exeter  Archi- 
recently  erected  in  the  Metropolis,  at  Salisbury,  Association.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
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Beckenham  (Kent),  Moss  Side  (Manchester), 
and  Accrington,  Lancashire.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  installations  are  at  Fulham  and  at  the 
Shot  Tower  Wharf  opposite  Somerset  House 
on  the  Surrey  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 


print  Mr.  Reed’s  paper  next  week. 

Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Hygiene 
Section. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bellamy  (Mayor  of  Plymouth) 
former  is  described  as  the  most  important  opened  the  proceedings  of  this  Section,  of 
electric  lighting  and  destructor  plant  hither  to  which  he  was  appointed  President,  with  an 
erected,  and  the  latter  as  a  recent  develop-  inaugural  address  on  Monday,  August  25.  The 
ment  on  account  of  a  direct  tip-  President,  taking  for  the  subject  of  his  address 
ping  apparatus  which  delivered  the  refuse  “  Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Hygiene,”  said 
from  the  carts  into  the  furnace  without  any  he  took  municipal  hygiene  to  have  for  its  main 
handling.  This  destructor,  built  for  the  Cor-  objects  the  healthy  prolongation  of  life  and  the 
poration  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  now  that  securing  of  the  health  of  the  people  and  the 
initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome  is  said  happiness  of  the  community.  The  means  by 
to  be  giving  satisfaction.  Some  recent  applica-  which  these  objects  could  be  effected  were 
tions  of  destructor  plant  are  indicated  rather  abundance  of  pure  air  and  water,  perfect 
than  described,  such  as  the  crushed  clinker  stuff  drainage  and  personal  cleanliness.  Of  the 
of  which  flags,  bricks,  and  mortar  are  proposed  municipal  machinery  for  effecting  these  objects 
to  be  made.  The  Salisbury  plant  is  a  com-  a  main  factor  was  an  Officer  of  Health  devoted 
bined  “  refuse  destructor  ”  and  sewage-pump-  to  his  work,  and  giving  up  to  it  his  whole  time 
ing  installation,  and  the  remainder  are  employed  and  all  his  talents.  It  was  the  business  of  a 
fer  the  production  of  the  electric  light.  j  municipality  to  provide  the  poor  with  healthy 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  ;  dwellings  at  rentals  which  they  could  pay,  and 
of  the  paper,  it  was  the  business  of  Parliament  to  make  this 

The  Deputy  Mayor  of  Leicester  said  that  at  ■  possible  by  extending  the  term  for  the  repay- 
Leicester  they  had  found  great  difficulty  in  ment  of  loans,  and  to  lighten  as  far  as  possible 
utilising  the  clinker.  At  first  they  were  able  to  the  financial  burdens  the  municipalities  would 
sell  it  at  a  fair  price,  then  it  fell  to  sixpence  per  ;  be  compelled  to  assume.  Pure  water  abun- 
ton,  then  they  had  to  give  it  and  even  pay  for  ’  ,:"J  A 

it  to  be  taken  away.  In  all  large  towns  the 


carriage  was  a  source  of  enormous  expense. 

The  Mayor  of  Nelson  said  at  Nelson  they 
had  a  residium  of  30  per  cent,  of  clinker,  and 
if  any  new  scheme  could  be  proposed  for 
utilising  it  he  would  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  They 
had  tried  brickmaking,  but  it  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  bricks  were  fragile  and  could  not  be 


multiplication  of  open  spaces  were  of  the  first 
necessity.  With  the  object  of  encouraging  to 
the  utmost  personal  cleanliness,  he  would  like 
to  see  municipalities  erecting  baths  in  every 
working-class  district. 

The  work  of  the  Section  then  commenced, 
three  papers  being  read  in  succession  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  "Housing  of  the 


used  for  many  purposes.  Could  the  destructor  1  Working  Classes,”  the  first  by  Mr.  J.  W  .  Spear, 
described  by  Mr.  Watson  be  seen  in  operation  ,  M.P.  for  Tavistock  ;  the  second,  on  ‘The 
in  slab-making  in  any  town  of  the  United  Treatment  of  Slum  Populations,  byMr.^  -U 


Kingdom  . 

In  replying,  Mr.  Watson,  the  reader  of  the 


Swain,  F.R.G.S. ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  H 
Tozer,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  for 


paper,  said  that  clinker  mortar  was  produced  Housing  the  Working  Classes,  City  of  West- 
at  the  destructor  works  of  Leeds,  Oldham,  and  minster.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to  print 
Bradford,  and  clinker  slabs  could  be  success- j  Mr.  Tozer’s  paper  next  week, 
fully  made.  They  would  be  more  durable  The  discussion  of  the  three  communications 
than  York  stone,  but  were  not  so  durable  as  I  was  opened  by  Mr.  Councillor  Godbold  (West 
the  hardest  flags.  There  was  no  town  in  Ham),  who  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
England  where  the  destructor  was  in  opera-  ]  the  slow  progress  be.ngmade  towards  so  vmg 
tion  for  slab  making.  They  could  be  made 


without  pressure,  but  were  not  so  good  as 
pressed  flags.  As  to  the  calorific  value  of  town 
refuse,  that  necessarily  differed  according  to 
the  district. 

The  section  then  adjourned  until  Monday. 

On  Saturday,  the  President  (Mr.  Mawbey) 
and  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Section  went  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
the  Torquay  waterworks,  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Exeter  and  Torquay,  on 
the  skirts  of  Dartmoor.  The  two  reservoirs, 
the  last  of  which  was  completed  in  1884, 
have  between  them  a  total  capacity  of 
297,000,000  gallons,  which,  at  38  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  is  equal  to  160  days’  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  present  population  of  Torquay, 
Newton  Abbott,  and  some  smaller  towns  which 
are  supplied  by  the  Corporation  of  Torquay. 
The  rapidly-growing  population  of  Newton 
necessitates  a  further  extension  of  the  works, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  apply  in  the  next  Session 
of  Parliament  for  powers  to  construct  a  third 
reservoir  to  store  an  additional  200, 000, coo 
gallons. 

The  sittings  of  the  Section  were  resumed  on 
Monday,  when  papers  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  were  read  and  discussed  : — "  Refuse  Des¬ 
tructors,”  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Goodrich,  A.I.M.E.  ; 
"Design  of  a  Waterworks  Undertaking,”  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Ingham,  Water  Engineer,  Torquay  ; 
and  “  Mechanical  Power  on  Tramways,”  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Churchward,  A.M. I. C.E.  (Edinburgh). 
Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were 
the  Mayor  of  Henley,  Dr.  Willoughby  (East¬ 
bourne),  Dr.  Cullen  (Edinburgh),  Councillor 


the  problem.  The  London  County  Council 
seemed  determined  to  provide  for  the 
prosperous  artizan  rather  than  the  poor 
labourer  They  provided  houses  at  rents  of 
from  7s.  to  9s.  a  week,  but  the  class  he  desired 
to  see  provided  with  decent ,  homes  were  the 
thousands  of  labouring  men  in  East  London 
whose  weekly  earnings  only  averaged  from 
10s.  to  14s.  per  week.  With  what  face  could 
they  ask  a  man  earning  10s.  a  week  to  pay  7s. 
a  week  for  rent  ?  He  was  almost  tired  ot 
congresses.  He  wanted  the  thing  done, 
whether  it  paid  or  did  not  pay.  Municipal 
representatives  should  make  up  their  minds 
that  the  thing  they  wanted  should  come  to  pass, 
and  agitate  until  it  was  done. 

Mr  Sandford  (Go-port)  wanted  even  more 
drastic  measures  to  be  tried.  The  prime  cause, 
he  said,  of  the  poverty  in  the  country  districts 
and  urban  as  well,  was  the  fact  that  the  land 
itself  had  been  wrested  from  its  rightful  owner, 
the  nation,  and  was  held  by  a  small  minority. 

Mr  Austen  Taylor  (Chairman  of  Liverpool 
Housing  Committee)  declared  that  the  idea  of 
catering  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  without 
burdening  the  rates  was  impossible  and  might 
be  dismissed  at  once.  He  dissociated  himself 
from  Mr.  Swain's  proposal  to  buy  up  the  slums 
with  a  view  to  improving  them  Slums  could 
not  be  improved.  They  must  be  swept  away. 
The  truest  kindness  to  such  people  was  not  to 
acquire  properties  which  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  any  municipality  to  own,  but  to  dear  out  o 
every  city  the  properties  which  had  been  made 
.  ..  _ j  I...  -cKniiein rf  thp  neonle  in 


ing  a  new  life  under  new  conditions  and  under 
the  strictest  municipal  supervision. 

Mr.  McDonald  (City  Engineer,  Glasgow) 
related  his  experiences  of  the  residuum  of  the 
population  of  that  city.  This  class  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
hesitation  shown  in  undertaking  the  task.  In 
Glasgow  they  had  erected  a  building  of  three 
stories,  each  with  an  area  of  1,200  ft.,  in  which 
they  were  able  to  give,  without  any  burden 
upon  the  rates,  a  proper  water  supply  and 
decent  closet  accommodation  at  a  rent  charge 
of  one  shilling  per  room  per  week. 

Alderman  McGuffie  (Liverpool)  said  that  in 
Liverpool  they  had  no  longer  a  housing  ques¬ 
tion,  but  a  re-housing  question.  When  the 
Congress  met  next  year  at  Liverpool  they 
would  be  able  to  show  them  3,000  houses  in 
which  they  had  re-housed  the  population  dis¬ 
possessed  from  the  slums. 

The  President  proposed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board  to  extend 
the  term  for  repayment  of  loans  to  eighty 
years  for  buildings  and  to  100  years  for  land, 
whereupon  Mr.  Austen  Taylor  pointed  out  that 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  sitting  upon  this  question  had  definitely 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  term  for  re¬ 
payment  should  be  extended  to  eighty  years, 
Doth  for  buildings  and  land.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  as  an  amendment  “  that  this  Congress 
urges  the  Government  to  give  legislative  effect 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  extend  the  term  for  the 
repayment  of  loans  on  land  and  buildings  to 
eighty  years.”  The  amendment  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  another 
resolution  was  carried  asking  the  Government 
to  give  to  Local  Authorities  a  free  hand  to  erect 
such  buildings  as  might  be  required  by  local 
circumstances,  provided  that  the  authorities 
acted  in  accordance  with  approved  sanitary 
by-laws.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  sitting  was  adjourned. 

On  resuming  in  the  afternoon  two  papers 
were  read  and  discussed  urging  the  desirability 
of  appointing  a  Minister  of  Public  Health,  and 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  that  object  was 
adopted.  .. 

The  appointment  of  women  as  sanitary 
inspectors  was  advocated  by  Dr.  Cameron 
(M  O  H.  Leeds).  In  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  Mr.  Vacher  said  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Hygiene  was  open  to  women  as  well  as 
men,  and  that  the  former  were  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  it  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  last  paper  read  at  the  sitting  was  by 
Mr.  Addiscott  (Plymouth),  in  support  ot  the 
Plumbers’  Registration  Bill,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Plumbers 
Company.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud  and  incompetence,  and  to  give  the 
public  additional  safeguards  against  bad  work, 
by  giving  Local  Authorities  extended  powers 
in  supervising  the  work  of  plumbers.  All 
plumbers  who  proved  their  competence  should 
be  registered  and  hold  certificates  which  could 
be  revoked  by  the  authorities  if  a  pb-mber  was 
found  to  have  violated  the  conditions  under 
which  his  certificate  was  granted,  or  habitually 
doing  bad  work.  A  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  measure  was  adopted.  The  last  sitting  of 
the  section  took  ; place  on  Tuesday,  and  was 
devoted  to  a  conference  on  the  vaccination 
question.  , _ 

Cathedral 


St  Anne’s  roman  Catholic 
Leeds— The  “first”  corner  stone  of  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Leeds  has  been  laid 
by  Bishop  Brindle,  D.S.O.,  of  Nottingham.  The 
cathedral  will  replace  that  in  James-street,  which 
the  Corporation  acquired  at  a  cost  ot 
together  with  the  new  site  in  Coolirid  e-street. 
The  plans  and  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr .  J.  H 
Eastwood,  of  London,  in  the  Ear? 
the  estimated  expenditure  being  43,000/  It  is  pro 
posed  to  deposit  underneath  the  high  altar  the  body 
of  St.  Urban,  the  martyr,  lately  removed  from  a 
Cistercian  convent  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome. 

YORK  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS.— Mr.  R.  H 

Bicknell,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held 
an  inquiry  at  York  on  the  19th  inst.  into  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  City  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow 
.  630/.  for  the  purposes  of  their  refuse  destruc  or 
and  depot  at  Foss  Islands,  and  10,340/.  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  street  improvements,  and  also  for  sanction, 
under  Section  154  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  i8/3, 
to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  making 
anew  street  between  Minster-yard  and  Goodram- 
rate  The  Town  Cleric  (Mr.  W  H  Andrew) 
appeared  for  the  Corporation,  and  ,  t,huereQ.we'rf! 
present  Alderman  Agar  (Chairman  °f  the  Streets 
and  Buildings  Committee),  Mr.  S.  Hutton  (City 
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ADDITIONS,  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH 
CLAPHAM. 

HE  illustration  gives  a  north-east  view 
J  of  new  chancel,  vestries,  and  morning 
!  chapel,  now  being  added  to  the  old 
Parish  Church,  on  Clapham  Common.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  Hemel  Hempstead  bricks, 
and  Portland  and  Monk’s  Park  stone  are  used 
for  the  dressings.  Messrs.  Garrett  &  Sons,  of 
Balham-hill,  are  the  builders.  The  contract 
amount  is  about  6,000/.  Professor  Beresford 
Pite  is  the  architect. 


VESTIBULE,  BROCKLESBY  PARK. 

This  vestibule  was  built  in  connexion  with 
the  new  hall  and  other  buildings  at  Brocklesby 
Park.  It  is  square  on  plan,  with  four  columns 
and  a  domed  skylight  over  the  centre.  The 
columns  are  monoliths  of  Cipollino,  with  caps 
and  bases  of  statuary  marble.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  Cipollino  and  Piastriaccia  marbles. 
The  doors  into  the  hall  are  of  mahogany,  with 
gilt  bronze  sash-bars  to  the  upper  panels  and 
fanlight. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield, 
of  New  Court,  Temple  ;  the  contractor  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Hoddesdon. 


FONT  COVERS. 

These  two  plates  illustrate  some  of  the 
many  examples  of  font  covers  to  be  found  in 
English  churches.  They  are  referred  to  in  an 
article  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


Christ  Church,  Greenwich.— Mr.  Alfred 
Roberts  has  been  appointed  architect  for  the  decora¬ 
tive  repair  and  improvements— to  include  a  new 
chamber  for  the  organ,  by  Hill— of  Christ  Church, 
in  Trafalgar-road,  East  Greenwich.  The  church 
was  built,  after  the  Early  English  style,  in  1848-9, 
and  has  a  capacity  for  a  congregation  of  1,360 
persons.  The  district  was  made  a •  separate  parish 
thirty-five  years  ago. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arch.-eological 
Society.  —  The  summer  excursion  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society 
took  place  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  the  members 
from  Norwich,  reinforced  by  contingents  cn 
route ,  started  from  Holt  Railway  Station  in 
brakes  and  other  vehicles  on  a  tour  which  took 
in  Salthouse,  Cley,  Blakeney,  and  Wiveton,  and 
concluded  at  Bayfield  Hall.  The  road  taken 
was  through  Holt  town  and  up  the  hill  by 
Kelling  Church,  where  the  first  sight  of  the 
North  Sea  was  obtained,  and  then  down  to  the 
road  skirting  the  marsh  until  rein  was  drawn 
at  Salthouse  Church.  This  building,  consisting 
of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  embattled  tower, 
stands  upon  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
ocean,  its  peculiarity  being  the  lofty  two-light 
windows  in  the  nave.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  S. 
Dalby  read  some  notes  descriptive  of  the 
church,  which  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
Heydon  family,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
relics  of  its  sometime  grandeur,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  painted  screen,  with  figures, 
now  used  as  a  reredos,  the  shields  of 
arms  at  the  points  of  the  arches  in  the  nave, 
the  old  poppy-heads  and  quaint  stalls,  and  the 
beautiful  font,  which  bears  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists  and  those  of  the  Passion.  The 
chalice  and  paten  belonging  to  the  church 
were  shown,  and  were  inspected  with  interest. 
Both  are  the  work  of  Peter  Petersen,  the 
Dutch  silversmith,  and  bear  his  mark.  Cley 
Church  was  next  visited.  St.  Margaret’s  fane 
has  often  been  described,  and  its  history,  so 
far  as  its  architectural  features  are  concerned, 
was  dealt  with  in  1900,  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Mick- 
lethwaite  was  invited  to  report  upon  its  con¬ 
dition  prior  to  an  effort  for  its  restoration. 
From  this  report  Dr.  Bensley  read  several 
extracts.  Considerable  interest  was  taken  by 
the  visitors  in  the  south  porch,  rich  in  symbolic 
carving,  the  tracery  of  the  windows  of  the 
roofless  transepts,  left  unfinished  after  the 
ravages  caused  by  the  Black  Death  ;  the  font, 
with  its  mutilated  carvings  of  the  seven  sacra¬ 
ments  ;  the  fine  old  pulpit,  which  bears  date 
1611  ;  and  the  ruined  west  porch.  The  in- 
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scriptions  on  the  memorial  slabs  in  the  floor 
and  the  brasses  remaining,  also  came  in  for 
due  share  of  attention.  Lunch  having  been  parj 
taken  of  at  the  Town  Hall,  a  move  was  made  fo 
Wiveton  Hall,  kindly  thrown  open  by  Mr 
Spurrell.  This  old  mansion  is  built  of  whit 
flints,  with  brick  and  stone  dressings.  Th 
front  shows  two  extensive  wings,  and  in  th 
centre  there  is  a  projecting  porchway  of  tw 
stories.  In  the  oak-panelled  hall  within,  Mr 
R.  J.  W.  Purdy  offered  a  few  remarks  on  th 
building  and  the  district.  He  said  that  Wivetoi 
was  undoubtedly  the  settlement  of  Weva 
mentioned  in  Domesday.  There  were  tw- 
manors,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  hands  o 
Lord  Calthorpe,  while  the  other  is  owned  b; 
Sir  Alfred  Jodrell.  On  the  inside  of  th- 
massive  front  door  are  the  initials  “  I.F.G., 
and  the  date  1645.  He  thought  this  migh 
stand  for  John  and  Frances  Gifford,  and  then 
was  a  tomb  in  the  church  which  rememberet 
John  Gifford,  with  the  date  16 — ,  perhaps  80,  bu 
the  figures  were  in  part  obi  iterated.  The  Buck 
had  the  house  for  some  200  years,  but  th- 
name  of  Gifford  was  always  associated  witl 
the  place,  from  the  early  Earls  of  Buckinghan 
downwards,  and  the  Bucks  had  always  calle< 
themselves  Gifford.  On  the  site  of  the  presen 
house  the  De  Rooses  had  a  smaller  one  in  th- 
twelfth  century,  and  an  old  piece  of  wallinj 
outside  was  probably  part  of  it.  There  wa 
the  usual  subterranean  passage  beneath — cer 
tainly  there  was  an  opening  in  the  cellar  whicl 
led  to  somewhere.  As  there  was  a  Carmelit 
monastery  on  the  higher  ground  it  was  pro 
bable  that  the  passage  was  part  of  the  grea 
drain  which  led  from  thence  to  the  marsh 
Commenting  on  the  changes  wrought  in  thi 
course  of  the  river  Glaven  by  the  movement  c 
the  shingle  from  Weybourne,  Mr.  Purdy  con 
eluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  when  th  ! 
new  map  of  Norfolk  was  issued  in  connexioi 
with  the  Victorian  history  of  the  country,  i 
would  show  that  fringe  of  lost  historical  lant 
between  King’s  Lynn  and  Great  Yarmouth 
which  contained  many  parishes  wholly  or  parti; 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  visitors  thei 
proceeded  to  Blakeney  Church,  a  fine  edific 
on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the  old  harbour  am 
quay.  Here  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott  read  some  note 
on  the  building.  The  north-east  turret,  a  featun 
of  the  church,  was  probably  a  sea-mark  fo 
vessels  coming  into  the  harbour  from  thi 
North  Sea  or  proceeding  along  the  coast,  and  i 
still  had  a  practical  value  in  that  respect,  whil 
it  was  also  certainly  once  used  as  a  light 
house.  At  Blakeney,  said  Mr.  Scott,  there  wen 
only  two  styles  of  architecture  represented 
The  beautiful  groined  chancel  was  of  thi 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  stately  nave  o 
the  fifteenth  ;  most  likely  the  older  nave  was 
burnt  down.  The  bases  of  two  early  Englisl 
pillars  remain  in  the  aisles,  and  were  probabl; 
utilised  as  pedestals  for  statues.  The  fon 
was  carved  with  the  Evangelists  and  theii 
emblems,  with  symbols  of  the  Passion  below 
One  of  these  latter  is  the  sword  used  by  St 
Peter  in  the  Garden,  with  the  ear  of  the  Higt 
Priest’s  servant  still  sticking  to  the  blade 
Outside,  the  tower  buttresses  bore  the  arms  o 
the  see  of  Norwich,  and  another  shield  with  i 
dolphin,  which  may  have  had  some  connexior 
with  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church.  In  a  small  niche  in  the  tower  were 
some  round  holes  which  probably  containec 
the  tapers  held  by  mourners  at  a  funeral.  Mr. 
Scott  also  spoke  of  the  curious  arrangement  a 
the  east  end,  where  there  was  once  a  sacristry 
behind  the  high  altar.  The  partition  having 
been  removed,  the  four  aumbries  or  lockers 
and  a  large  one  in  the  centre  stand  revealed 
Two  staples  on  the  north  side  mark  the  place 
of  the  veil  which  was  anciently  drawn  across 
the  chancel  in  Lent.  The  chamber  leading  tc 
the  lighthouse  turret  was  further  described 
and  mention  was  made  of  the  old  “  Priory 
Pew,”  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Carmelite  monastery, 
which  stood  to  the  southward  of  the  church. 
Thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Scott  for 
his  paper,  some  of  the  members  strolled 
through  the  quaint  old  street  to  the  quay,  and 
there  inspected  the  old  Guild  Hall,  a  vaulted 
building  of  three  bays  with  central  columns  of 
brick,  and  entered  by  a  door  in  a  pointed  arch 
of  late  character.  On  the  far  end  is  an  open¬ 
ing  which  goes  into  the  earth  some  distance 
and  then  turns  to  the  right,  believed  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a  subterranean  passage.  The 
scanty  ruins  of  the  Carmelite  Priory  were  also 
inspected,  and  then  a  start  was  made  on  the 
homeward  journey.  Glandford  Church  had 
been  put  in  the  programme,  but  time  would 
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•»t  permit  of  a  stay  there,  and  reins  were  not 
lawn  until  the  party  reached  Bayfield  Hall, 
ie  seat  of  Sir  Alfred  and  Lady  Jane  Jodrell, 
l  here  a  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  the 
l  embers  by  host  and  hostess,  who  allowed  the 
isitors  a  free  range  of  their  house,  and 
jiibsequently  entertained  them  at  tea.  Bay- 
bid  Hall,  though  an  unpretending  mansion 
(eternally,  has  no  rival  in  the  district  for 
feauty  of  situation.  The  well-wooded  lawns 
lludulate  in  the  most  charming  way,  and  the 
ttle  river  Glaven,  expanding  to  the  dimensions 
f  a  lake,  completes  the  picture  when  viewed 
om  the  rising  ground  on  which  stands  the 
lined  church  of  St.  Margaret.  Holt  was 
;ached  by  way  to  Letheringsett,  and  a  very 
leasant  outing  was  brought  to  a  close. — 
orfolk  Chronicle. 

Rutland  Archeological  Society.  —  An 
recursion  organised  in  connexion  with  this 
ociety  took  place  recently,  when  upwards 
l  forty  members  and  friends  paid  a  visit  to 
Ireat  Casterton.  The  party  was  first  con- 
ucted  over  Great  Casterton  Church  by  Mr. 
'raylen,  architect,  who  discoursed  upon  the 
rchitectural  history  of  the  building.  This  is 
ne  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  the 
ounty  of  Rutland,  showing  much  evidence  of 
s  early  character.  The  building  is  thirteenth 
entury  in  style,  the  tower,  which  is  fifteenth 
entury,  having  been  inserted  at  the  west  end 
f  the  original  thirteenth-century  church.  It 
?as  pointed  out  that  this  church  was  originally 
f  the  usual  type  of  Rutland  churches  with  a 
ave,  a  chancel,  pitched  roof,  &c.  The 
fteenth-century  tower  has  been  placed  upon 
ie  thirteenth-century  wall,  and  this  has  caused 
he  latter  to  crack  on  the  south-west  corner, 
t  is  intended  to  remedy  this  and  other  defects, 
nd  to  preserve  the  interesting  ancient  features 
bout  the  building.  The  church  stands  in  the 
outh-west  corner  of  the  site  of  the  Roman 
amp,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  another 
lortion  of  the  parish  where  signs  of  the  exist- 
nce  of  such  a  camp  were  in  evidence.  The 
?ev.  M.  Barton,  the  Rev.  J.  Scott-Ramsay,  and 
Dr.  Newman  gave  some  details  respecting  the 
ormation  of  the  old  Roman  camps,  and 
(pinions  were  exchanged  as  to  the  origin  and 
ise  of  these  places.  It  was  stated  that  the 
:amp  at  Great  Casterton  must  have  covered  an 
.rea  of  about  27  acres,  and  on  some  future 
•ccasion  it  is  hoped  that  excavating  operations 
vill  be  conducted  on  the  site,  permission 
having  been  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
t  is  recorded  that  a  great  number  of  old 
Ionian  coins  have  been  and  still  are  found  in 
ploughing  and  digging  in  the  fields  in  and 
(bout  the  village. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  CONGRESS, 
EXETER. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  Presidential 
Address  in  Section  III.  (Engineering  and 
Architecture),  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  George 
VTawbey,  M.Inst.C.E.,  at  the  Annual  Congress 
>f  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  held 
ast  week  at  Exeter 

Now  what  are  the  chief  factors  for  health 
aid  down  by  the  great  medical  authorities 
hroughout  the  world,  which  come  within  the 
irovince  of  our  section  ?  I  venture  to  say 
hat  these  are  chiefly  : — Pure  air,  pure  water, 
l  dry  and  clean  subsoil,  diminution  of  noise 
rom  the  traffic  in  our  streets,  exercise  and 
>ersonal  cleanliness,  with  healthy  and  cheerful 
lomes  and  surroundings,  and  plenty  of  honest 
tnd  well-directed  work. 

What  are  the  works  in  connexion  with  these 
latural  laws  for  health  that  come  within  our 
iphere,  acting  in  our  respective  capacities  in 
idvising  and  serving  the  different  munici- 
jalities  and  local  authorities  throughout  the 
:ountry  ?  It  may  be  stated  that  these  are 
triefly : — 

For  pure  air  : — Efficient  public  and  private 
cavenging,  and  cremation  of  the  refuse  ; 
:fficient  ventilation  ;  wide  thoroughfares,  with 
imple  intercepting  streets  ;  proper  construc- 
ion,  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  sewers  and 
trains,  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  ;  open 
paces  in  centres  of  population  ;  ample  air 
paces  to  dwellings  and  around  our  factories 
ind  workshops,  to  ensure  light  and  air  ;  the 
trevention  or  abatement  of  smoke  ;  due  re¬ 
lictions  upon  noxious  trades  ;  electrification 
>f  our  poisonous  underground  railways  ;  the 
Irainage  and  prevention  of  pollution  of  our 
ubsoil  ;  the  diminution  of  malarial  and  other 
roubles  by  the  reclamation  of  swamps,  im- 
>roved  drainage,  and  the  carrying-out  of 
loods’  prevention  schemes. 
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The  legislation  for  the  latter  is  far  from 
what  it  should  be  in  giving  facilities  to  small 
local  authorities  to  rid  their  districts  and  in¬ 
habited  areas  from  disastrous  floods. 

The  supplies  of  pure  water  are  to  be  ensured 
by  : — The  satisfactory  disposal  and  efficient 
purification  of  the  sewage  of  every  town, 
village,  and  habitation  ;  the  prevention  of 
fouling  of  our  rivers,  water  -  courses,  and 
springs  ;  the  compulsory  provision  of  a  prac¬ 
tically  pure  public  water  supply,  not  only  to 
our  large  towns,  but  also  throughout  all  rural 
districts,  where  large  populations  are  now 
depending  for  their  supply  upon  shallow  and 
frequently  highly  polluted  wells  in  close 
proximity  to  their  dwellings. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  national  movement 
in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  lor  the  better  control  and  utilisation  of 
our  catchment  and  drainage  areas,  so  as  to 
facilitate  and  even  enforce  the  joint  schemes 
by  groups  of  municipalities  and  local  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  supply  of  wholesome  water  within 
the  various  water  sheds  of  the  country.  Good 
work  has  been  of  late  done  by  the  County 
Councils  and  Rivers  Conservancy  Boards  in 
the  protection  of  the  sources  of  water  supply, 
especially  in  bringing  pressure  upon  local 
authorities  to  deal  with  their  sewage. 

The  noise  in  our  streets  can  be  much  reduced 
and  the  sanitary  conditions  improved  by  the 
extended  use  of  asphalt  and  hard  wood  pave¬ 
ments,  which  should  be  regularly  washed  as 
well  as  swept,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of 
electric  traction  and  the  perfection  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-propelled  vehicles,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  diminution  of  horse  traffic,  with  all 
its  attendant  fouling  of  thoroughfares. 

In  order  to  encourage  exercise  and  personal 
cleanliness,  ample  provision  of  recreation 
grounds,  gymnasia,  bathsand  open-air  bathing 
stations,  &c.,  are  indispensable  in  all  thickly- 
populated  districts. 

It  is  notable  that  the  architects  of  the  present 
day  are  making  an  earnest  study  of  hygiene, 
and  are  taking  great  pains  to  adopt  up-to-date 
sanitary  arrangements  in  the  designing  of 
dwellings  and  of  the  various  buildings  in 
which  a  great  portion  of  time  is  occupied  by 
people  in  earning  their  livelihood,  and  also  in 
the  schools  for  the  young. 

The  duties  of  our  sanitary  and  building  in¬ 
spectors  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  carrying 
out,  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  intelligence, 
of  their  work,  not  only  in  discovering  insani¬ 
tary  conditions  and  defects  in  construction,  but 
in  reporting  and  dealing  with  the  neglect, 
misuse,  and  mismanagement  of  even  the  best 
sanitary  works  which  can  be  provided. 

In  a  presidential  address  1  cannot,  obviously, 
undertake  to  deal  exhaustively  with  these 
various  subjects,  but  I  will  touch  briefly  upon 
two  cr  three  of  them  which  are  just  now 
within  my  personal  experience. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  as  this  Congress, 
largely  attended  by  delegates  from  public 
bodies,  that,  amongst  other  questions,  the  great 
need  should  be  emphasised  for  rigorously 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  for  the  prevention  or  abatement  of 
smoke  nuisance.  This  is  highly  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  health  alone,  but  is  hardly  less 
so  from  the  aspect  of  injury  to,  and  disfigura¬ 
tion  or  defacement  of,  the  beauty  of  our  towns, 
the  destruction  of  vegetable  life,  or  the  gloomi¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  reduction  of 
smoke  from  domestic  fireplaces  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  for  the  future,  although  much  has 
already  been  effected  by  the  extended  use  of 
gas  stoves  and  smoke-consuming  grates  ;  but 
it  is  the  trade  chimney-stacks  that  do  the  chief 
mischief,  and  I  venture,  from  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  to  say  that  it  is  readily  preventive  to  a 
sufficient  extent  without  retarding  and  injuring 
trade  interests,  and  further  that  it  pays  well  to 
adopt  the  remedies  in  the  saving  effected  by 
the  more  complete  combustion  of  coal  instead 
of  charging  the  atmosphere  with  hundreds  of 
tons  of  imperfectly  consumed  fuel  in  suspen¬ 
sion. 

The  chief  remedies  are :  sufficient  boiler 
capacity  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  be  almost 
continuously  stoking  boilers  for  all  they  are 
worth,  resulting  in  the  unavoidable  issue  of 
black  smoke  ;  the  provision  of  automatic 
stokers  and  means  for  the  auxiliary  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  furnaces ;  chimney-stacks  of 
sufficient  capacity  and  height  for  the  horse¬ 
power  required  ;  and  the  employment  of  duly- 
qualified  and  careful  men,  together  with  proper 
supervision.  To  prevent  smoke  it  is  necessary 
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regularly  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  in 
the  boiler  furnaces  by  careful  and  economical 
stoking  combined  with  a  uniform  and  ample 
supply  of  air,  partly  heated  by  the  furnace  in 
its  passage  thereto,  and  so  admitted  as  to 
combine  with  the  hydro-carbons  given  off.  I 
have  frequently  seen  these  desired  results 
brought  about  in  Leicester  and  other  towns, 
and  there  is  now  no  lack  of  knowledge  for 
advice,  or  of  well-tried  apparatus  available. 

Sewct  Ventilation. 

At  the  Congress  last  year  I  had  the  honour 
of  dealing  with  the  exhaustive  tests  in  sewer 
ventilation  which  I  had  carried  out  at  Leicester, 
and  of  the  system  there  adopted,  viz.,  the 
abolition  of  surface  ventilating  grids  and  the 
substitution  of  pipe  shafts.  This  system  is 
being  extended  in  Leicester.  No  open  grids 
are  put  on  any  newly-constructed  public  or 
private  sewers,  but  they  are  ventitated  by 
shafts  alone  ;  and  as  each  well-grounded  com¬ 
plaint  arises  the  open  grid  is,  after  due  investi¬ 
gation,  abolished  and  a  shaft  provided.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  system, 
with  a  most  thorough,  frequent,  and  regular 
system  of  flushing  of  the  sewers,  is  successful, 
and,  where  adopted,  it  has  put  an  end  to  the 
numerous  complaints  of  nuisance.  The  system 
now  obtains  to  a  more  or  less  extent  in  many 
towns  and  districts  throughout  the  country.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  this  subject  was 
considered  of  so  much  importance  at  the  last 
Congress  that  a  joint  meeting  of  sections,  at 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding,  was  held, 
and  the  great  concensus  of  opinion,  largely 
voiced  by  eminent  medical  officers,  as  well  as 
engineers  and  others,  was  that  these  grids 
were  a  source  of  nuisance,  contributed  to  ill- 
health,  and  should  be  abolished. 

This  brings  me  to  the  very  able  paper  which 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  I.  Shone,  C.E.,  on 
“  House  and  Town  Drainage  Systems  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,”  in  which  he  dealt  with  a 
new  system  of  mechanical  sewer  ventilation 
which  he  had  invented.  I  introduce  this  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  arrangements 
are  made  for  a  practical  test  of  this  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  section  of  sewers  at  Leicester. 
It  is  claimed  for  the  system  that  it  removes, 
dilutes,  and  diffuses  gases  from  sewage  con¬ 
tinuously,  without  detriment  to  the  health,  or 
offence  to  the  senses,  of  the  community,  and 
that  it  is  entirely  independent  of,  and  superior 
in  force  to,  the  variations  of  the  outside  air  and 
the  air  inside  the  drains  and  sewers. 

In  the  experiments  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  out  at  Leicester,  the  inventor  estimates 
that  a  volume  of  2  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
will  be  drawn  through  the  drains  and  sewers 
for  every  house  included  in  the  area  affected. 
An  electric  fan  situated  in  a  chamber  under 
the  footway  will  extract  the  air  from  the 
sewers  and  discharge  it  through  a  standard 
ventilating  shaft  sufficiently  high  to  expel  the 
air  above  the  level  of  the  houses  adjoining, 
inlets  for  fresh  air  being  provided  on  the  top 
of  all  the  private  ventilating  pipes  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  cowls  or  terminals,  giving  a  con¬ 
stant  current  of  air  through  the  house  drains 
in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  sewage. 
This  arrangement  applies  to  the  system  of 
house  drainage  adopted  at  Leicester,  viz  ,  that 
in  all  cases  where  drains  do  not  pass  under 
the  houses,  the  intercepting  trap  is  allovved  to 
be  dispensed  with  :  but  wherever  drains  do 
pass  under  houses,  or  in  any  case  where  the 
owner  prefers  it,  the  intercepting  trap  is  used. 
In  Mr.  Shone’s  system,  the  intercepting  trap 
arrangement  is  specially  provided  for,  so  as  to 
admit  the  fresh  air  to  the  sewer  at  the  end  of 
the  drain  on  the  sewer  side  of  the  trap.  It  is 
proposed  that  very  exhaustive  and  complete 
tests  shall  be  made  of  this  system,  the  results 
of  which  will,  I  hope,  be  made  known  in  due 
course. 

Old  Branch  Sewers. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  but  too  often 
neglected  sanitary  works,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  new  main  intercepting  sewers  of  towns, 
is  to  clear  out  all  the  defective  old  branch 
sewers,  which,  although  they  may  appear  to  be 
serving  their  purpose  of  carrying  the  sewage 
to  the  main  sewers,  are,  nevertheless,  through 
leakage  and  defective  construction,  great 
sources  of  danger  by  constantly  polluting  with 
sewage  and  foul  air  the  subsoil  around  the 
habitations  of  the  people.  This,  having  regard 
to  the  well-established  fact  of  extensive  circu¬ 
lation  of  ground  air,  and  the  induced  inward 
currents  caused  by  the  warmer  and  lighter  air 
within  houses,  is  an  important  matter.  This 
pollution  has  been  vividly  exemplified  m 
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Leicester,  where,  our  system  of  new  main 
intercepting  sewers  being  completed  at  a  great 
cost,  we  are  undertaking  the  abolition  of  nearly 
thirty  miles  of  old,  defective  tributary  brick 
sewers  of  small  diameter,  laid  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  replacing  them  with 
new  sewers  constructed  of  glazed  stonewate 
pipes  with  patent  water-tight  joints.  We  have 
already  completed  about  nine  miles  of  this 
work,  and  in  nearly  every  case  have  found,  nor 
only  large  deposits  of  sewage  sludge  in  the 
old  sewers,  but  also  that  the  ground  around 
and  underneath  was  saturated  and  highly 
polluted  with  sewage  matter,  which  in  some 
cases  percolated  into  the  ground  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth  below  the  old  sewer.  In  all 
such  cases  this  polluted  soil  has  been  removed, 
in  addition  to  the  old  sewer  itself.  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  subsoil  must  obviously  be  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  Local 
Authorities  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  pro¬ 
viding  new  intercepting  main  sewers  only,  but 
should  also  abolish  their  old  and  defective 
branch  sewers,  to  which  the  house  drains  are 
connected,  and  which  are  in  such  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  houses  and  properties  they  serve. 

Purification  oj  Sewage. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  difficult  problem 
to  be  solved  than  the  successful  purification  of 
sewage,  and  certainly  nothing  has  given  so 
much  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  as  the  recent  experiments  which  have 
been  conducted  on  bacteriological  lines.  In 
the  past  many  methods  have  been  tried  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  none  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  scientific  investigation  to  the  extent 
accorded  to  this  system.  Exhaustive  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  on  bacteriological 
lines  in  many  towns  in  this  country,  especially 
in  Exeter,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  under  my 
own  direction  at  Leicester.  The  particulars 
and  results  of  the  Leicester  experiments  were 
fully  set  forth  in  the  Report  I  prepared  thereon, 
and  largely  embodied  also  in  the  evidence  I 
had  the  honour  of  giving  before  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh’s  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal. 
The  workers  in  the  bacterial  purification  of 
sewage  have  become  very  numerous,  but  one 
may  fairly  mention  broadly  such  distinguished 
men  as  Klein,  Houston,  Frankland,  Roscoe, 
Woodhead,  Parry  Laws  and  Andrews,  Dibdin 
and  Thudicum,  Clowes,  Dupre,  Adney,  Rideal, 
Scott-Moncrieff,  Waring,  and  Ducat,  and  the 
well-known  eminent  officers  of  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh's  Commission. 

Much  credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Cameron,  the 
late  City  Surveyor  of  Exeter,  for  the  untiring 
energy  and  ability  with  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  now  famous  idea  of  adapting  to 
modern  bacteriological  practice  the  septic 
action  which  has  for  ages  past  prevailed  in  the 
old  and  familiar  cesspool,  but  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that,  although  some  advantage  was 
derived  from  partial  liquefaction  of  solid 
matters  in  those  cesspools,  they  were  a  source 
of  great  danger  to  health  from  defective 
design  and  construction,  and  from  their  close 
proximity  to  dwellings  and  sources  of  drinking 
water,  and  the  offensive  overflowing  liquid 
therefrom  dangerously  polluted  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ditches  and  brooks  ;  whilst  Mr.  Cameron’s 
septic  tanks,  with  his  excellent  automatic  ap¬ 
pliances,  are  so  designed,  arranged,  and  located 
as  to  effect  a  large  amount  of  liquefaction  of 
suspended  matters  without  the  drawbacks  and 
dangers  peculiar  to  the  old  cesspool.  The 
effluent  from  the  septic  tanks  which  is  usually 
then  treated  on  bacteria  beds  on  the  inter¬ 
mittent  contact  system  as  introduced  and 
developed  by  Dibdin,  is  passed  through  one, 
two,  or  three  beds  successively,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  sewage,  in  order  to  reach 
the  necessary  standard  of  purity.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  process  of  slow  filtration  through 
bacteria  beds  is  now  also  much  advocated  by 
some  ;  it  is  really  the  old  system  of  filtra¬ 
tion,  but  adapted  to  modern  practice.  It  has 
not  yet,  however,  made  such  successful  head¬ 
way  as  the  contact  or  intermittent  system. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  respective  artificial 
bacterial  systems,  apart  from  land  treatment, 
which  are  now  practised,  may  be  grouped  as 
follows  : — 

Ordinary  subsidence  tanks  of  comparatively 
small  capacity,  followed  either  by  contact  beds 
or  continuous  filtration  in  beds  ;  open  or  closed 
sceptic  tanks,  followed  by  contact  beds  or  con¬ 
tinuous  filtration  beds  ;  contact  beds  or  con¬ 
tinuous  filtration  alone. 

In  some  towns  where  the  trade  liquids  render 
the  sewage  very  stubborn  to  treatment,  some 
preliminary  chemical  precipitation,  in  conjunc¬ 
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tion  with  subsidence  tanks  and  contact  beds,  or 
continuous  filtration  beds,  has  been  resorted  to. 
These  artificial  processes  are  defined  and  dealt 
with  in  detail  by  the  present  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion. 

There  are  several  combinations  of  these  sys¬ 
tems  which  cannot  be  done  justice  to  in  the 
scope  of  this  address  ;  but  from  my  own  ex¬ 
periments,  extending  over  a  period  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  months,  treating  volumes  of  60,000 
to  467,000  gallons  per  day  by  seventeen  diffe¬ 
rent  processes,  I  have  been  led  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions,  which  I  will  briefly  refer  to,  viz. : — 

That  neither  contact  beds  nor  continuous 
filtration  beds,  without  previous  treatment  of 
the  sewage,  will  be  permanently  successful 
unless  the  sewage  is  extremely  weak  and 
largely  free  from  matters  in  suspension. 

That  open  or  closed  detritus  or  subsidence 
tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  about  one-sixth  of  the 
dry-weather  flow  per  day,  in  conjunction  with 
first  and  second  and,  where  necessary,  third 
contact  beds,  effect  a  thoroughly  efficient 
purification,  and  in  these  experiments  gave, 
with  two  contact  beds,  an  average  purification 
of  83 ‘12  per  cent,  in  albuminoid  ammonia,  and 
90-15  per  cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed,  at  80  deg. 
Fahr.,  in  four  hours,  the  average  strength  of 
the  crude  sewage  being  1-2481  grains  per 
gallon  of  albumenoid  ammonia,  and  7 '5929 
grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed.  The 
same  process,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  third 
contact  bed,  gave  an  average  purification  of 
8674  per  cent,  in  albuminoid  ammonia,  and 
91  32  per  cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed,  the  average 
strength  of  the  crude  sewage  being  1-3641 
grains  per  gallon  of  albuminoid  ammonia,  and 
7  8160  grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed. 

The  experiments  with  the  use  of  a  closed 
detritus  tank,  followed  by  a  closed  septic  tank, 
and  then  double-contact  beds,  gave  an  average 
purification  of  79'9T  Per  cent,  in  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  8972  per  cent,  in  oxygen 
absorbed,  the  average  strength  of  the  crude 
sewage  being  10094  grains  per  gallon  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  and  7-2152  grains  per 
gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed  ;  and  this  same 
process,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  third  contact 
bed,  gave  an  average  purification  of  83-68  per 
cent,  in  albuminoid  ammonia  and  8964  per 
cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed,  the  average  strength 
of  the  crude  sewage  being  *8837  grains  per 
gallon  of  albuminoid  ammonia  and  7  2019 
grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen  absorbed.  In 
these  two  last  experiments,  the  volume  treated 
in  the  septic  tank  for  each  twenty-four  hours 
was  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  times  its 
capacity  in  addition  to  the  detritus  tank. 

Other  important  experiments  which  were 
carried  out  throughout  the  whole  thirteen  and 
a  half  months  included  the  preliminary  bac¬ 
terial  treatment  of  the  sewage,  with  final  puri¬ 
fication  on  old  pasture  land  with  a  heavy  clay 
subsoil.  The  most  successful  of  these  was  an 
eight  months  continuous  test  of  treatment  with 
a  closed  detritus  tank,  worked  at  the  rate  per 
day  of  six  and  three-quarter  times  its  capacity, 
then  through  first- contact  bacteria  beds  (three 
fillings  a  day),  with  final  purification  by  broad 
irrigation  on  the  old  pasture.  An  average  of 
numerous  analyses  gave  a  purification  effected 
of  86-76  per  cent,  in  albuminoid  ammonia 
and  91-08  per  cent,  in  oxygen  absorbed,  the 
average  strength  of  the  crude  sewage  being 
1-1823  grains  per  gallon  of  albuminoid  ammo¬ 
nia  and  7-4419  grains  per  gallon  of  oxygen 
absorbed.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  process  of 
detritus  tank,  first-contact  beds,  and  broad 
irrigation  effects  a  purification  quite  equal  to 
closed  detritus  tanks  with  triple  treatment  in 
contact  beds. 

For  the  last  eleven  years,  the  bulk  of  the 
sewage  at  Leicester  has  been  efficiently  purified 
by  broad  irrigation  on  a  farm  with  a  heavy 
clay  subsoil ;  1,350  acres  have  been  specially 
laid  out  on  a  newly  devised  method,  so  that  the 
effluent  from  the  drains  as  well  as  from  the 
surface  can  be  intercepted  and  treated  over 
and  over  again  until  a  high  standard  is  reached, 
and  upon  this  work  we  expended  about  60,000/. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
population,  and  the  abolition  of  a  subsidiary 
sewage  farm,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  system  of  treatment,  and  these  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  the  object  of  deciding 
(1)  whether  it  would  be  better  to  increase 
the  area  of  land  laid  out ;  (2)  or  adopt  a  system 
of  preliminary  clarification  with  subsequent 
final  purification  on  the  land  without  exten¬ 
sion  ;  (3)  or  even  to  adopt  complete  bacterial 
treatment  to  supersede  the  land. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  proved  that 
the  second  mentioned  scheme^-viz.,  bacterial 
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clarification  and  land — gave  an  effluent  at  least 
equal  to  the  best  system  of  bacterial  treatment 
on  artificial  lines,  and  the  utilisation  of  the 
land  already  laid  out  gives  a  greater  certainty 
of  permanent  success  than  there  has  yet  been 
time  to  establish  in  connexion  with  complete 
bacterial  treatment. 

One  very  important  fact  in  connexion  with 
this  system  is  that  the  clarified  effluent  from 
the  detritus  tank  and  first-contact  bed  does  not, 
when  applied  to  broad  irrigation,  foul  the 
grass  land  ;  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  an 
almost  ideal  process  where  plenty  of  land  is 
available.  I  therefore  designed  a  scheme  ot 
deal  with  our  eight  million  gallons  of  sewage 
a  day,  comprising  detritus  tanks,  with  a  capa¬ 
city  equal  to  one-sixth  the  daily  dry  weather 
flow,  12  acres  of  first-contact  bacteria  beds,  the 
clarified  effluent  therefrom  to  be  finally  purified 
by  broad  irrigation,  chiefly  on  old  pasture  and 
rye  grass  land.  This  scheme,  which  included 
some  additional  pumping  plant  and  sewerage, 
estimated  to  cost  about  170,000/,,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Corporation,  and  is  now  before 
the  Local  Government  Board.  I  may  add  that, 
so  satisfactory  has  been  this  combined  bacterial 
and  land  treatment,  the  Corporation  have 
on  my  recommendation  purchased  an  addi¬ 
tional  1,269  acres  of  this  sewage  farm  land 
which  they  previously  held  on  a  lease  expiring 
in  about  fifteen  years’  time. 

I  will  conclude  this  address  by  saying  that 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  and 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  Congresses  is  the 
Municipal  Section,  securing  the  presence  as 
delegates  of  the  representatives  of  local 
government  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
I  have  found  that,  the  more  these  gentlemen 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and 
discussions,  and  the  more  knowledge  they 
acquire  thereby,  the  greater  is  the  advance  of 
sanitary  science  in  the  respective  towns  and 
districts  they  represent,  and  the  weightier  is 
the  support  they  give  to  their  officials  in  the 
furtherance  of  schemes,  works,  and  movements; 
for  the  health,  convenience,  and  prosperity  of 
their  constituents. 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  1 

MACADAM  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION.* 

This  short  paper  is  the  result  of  a  remark 
made  during  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Beaumont’S' 
paper  at  Leicester  last  year.  Chemists  and 
engineers  have  various  kinds  of  analysis,  each 
kind  having  a  particular  use,  and  at  meetings, 
of  this  kind  utility  should  form  the  chief  factor.( 
The  chemist  deals  qualitatively,  or  quantita-i 
tively  as  the  case  may  be — and  the  utility  of  hist 
labour  is  often  found  in  synthetic  work.  Anj 
engineer  determines  the  function  of  every 
detail  of  his  machine,  and  fashions  and  shapes! 
accordingly. 

Now  a  road  is  a  machine.  Its  functions  are 
complex,  but  here  only  the  broad  common¬ 
place  uses  will  be  considered.  The  main 
function  of  a  road  is  to  allow  the  traffic  to  pass 
over  it  with  the  least  possible  tractive  effort— 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  to  allow  the  carriage 
of  weight  per  ton  with  the  least  expenditure  ol 
energy.  The  class  of  material  used,  the 
amount  of  friction  between  the  material  and 
the  wheel  surfaces,  and  many  other  factors 
might  be  considered,  but  that  is  not  my  pur 
pose  at  present. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  parts  to  b< 
considered  in  ihe  construction  of  a  road,  anc 
there  are  details  in  each  part  requiring  atten 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  every  road  should  havt 
a  good  foundation— in  fact,  the  author  look,' 
upon  the  foundation  as  the  most  important  par; 
of  a  road  ;  then,  secondly,  we  have  a  wearablt 
and  renewable  surface  of  varying  material; 
and  varying  thickness.  These  two  parts  of : 
road  differ  in  that  once  the  foundation  is  laid  i 
ought  never  to  be  tampered  with,  or  it  shonld  b 
touched  as  little  as  possible.  Without  a  perfeo 
foundation  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfeo 
wearing  surface.  This  statement  needs  n| 
proof,  for  the  proots  are  to  be  seen  on  even 
hand.  The  analysis  of  foundations  the  autho. 
will  pass  by  and  restrict  his  observations  to  thi 
“  macadam  ”  renewable  section.  f:even| 
years  ago  (in  1S32),  when  Gordon  wrote  hi, 
book  upon  elemental  locomotion,  urging  th. 
value  of  mechanical  traction  on  common  roadtl 
he  said,  “The  more  surface  resistance  is  re 
duced,  the  easier  certainly  will  be  the  draugh: 
and  the  less  traction  power  will  be  required; 

*  Apaper  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Biggs  before  Ihe  I ncoi 
porated  Association  ot'  Municipal  and  County  Engineer 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Bristol,  July  jo,  it,  ar 
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iChis  species  of  resistance  is  avoided  by  using 
lard  and  durable  surfaces  in  road-making  ” 

['  The  macadam  section  of  a  road  consists  of 
:wo  parts  :  1 .  The  hard  wearing  surface  which 
■s  supposed  to  directly  carry  the  load,  and  (2) 
he  matrix  or  material  filling  the  interstices 
uetween  the  hard  material. 

'I  The  author  would  like  to  interpolate  here 
| .hat  in  his  opinion  all  road  construction  with  a 
[wearing  section  of  the  macadam  pattern  is, 
r'rom  a  scientific  point  of  view,  very  imperfect. 
Consider  each  of  these  parts.  The  hard 
[wearing  surface  is  of  stone  broken  down 
to  pieces  of  say  not  more  than  2  in. 
diameter  through  the  longest  section  of 
intermediate  shapes,  but  with  many  sharp 
[edges.  The  crude  idea  is  that  these 
stones  will  by  some  means  get  into  the  form 
of  a  mosaic  with  the  angular  sides  fitting  in 
among  each  other,  and  so  interlocking  the 
Imass  that  separate  motion  is  impossible. 
Many  engineers  also  use  stones  of  smaller 
dimensions,  which  shall  fall  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  larger  material  and  aid  the  lock¬ 
ing  process.  The  idea  embodied  in  this  view 
is  not  bad,  but  the  means  usually  employed  to 
carry  out  the  actual  work  are  bad.  The 
author  cannot,  however,  suggest  a  more 
perfect  method  except  to  follow  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Mr.  Beaumont  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Society  of  Engineers,  when  he 
said  the  best  way  was  to  have  every  stone  laid 
by  hand.  What  is  really  wanted  is  a  machine 
that  will  joggle  the  stones  into  a  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  not  a  steam-roller  which  pushes  the  stones 
into  a  position  which  is  not  the  natural  inter- 

I  locking  one,  and  which  does  further  damage 
in  that  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stones  are  ground 
off  and  the  interlock  obtained  is  far  less  perfect. 
A  nice,  gentle,  and  for  some  minutes  more  or 
"less  continuous,  earthquake  under  a  newly 
(installed  road  would  provide  the  joggle — but 
[then  you  cannot  put  a  brake  upon  an  earth¬ 
quake,  nor  command  it  when  required!  At 
any  rate,  the  result  when  the  stones  are  in 
!  place  should  be  to  give  an  absolutely  smooth 
1  surface,  with  the  very  slightest  space  between 
i  the  stones  so  as  not  to  break  continuity  of  sur- 
i  face  of  the  road  metal. 

!  The  second  part  of  the  macadam  section 
!  consists  of  material  to  fill  up  the  interstices  left 
i  between  the  stones,  and  this  detail  has  had  far 
i  too  little  attention  paid  to  it.  Usually  the 
material  is  sand  or  road  detritus,  both  of  which 
’  are  bad,  neither  having  a  single  good  pro- 
|  perty  to  make  it  acceptable  for  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put.  Either  of  these  materials  is  easily 
washed  in  or  washed  out.  Neither  conduces 
to  the  solidity  of  the  mass  sufficient  to  keep 
the  stones  from  motion.  After  the  matrix  has 
been  got  into  position,  every  part  of  the  mac¬ 
adam  section  should  be  similar  to,  and — if  the 
I  author  may  say  so— have  the  same  specific 
|  gravity  as  every  other  part.  For  perfection 
every  cubic  foot  of  macadam  should  consist 
I  of  the  same  percentages  of  stone  and  matrix, 

;  which  should  be  disposed  in  similar  positions. 
The  author  has  referred  to  a  remark  in  the 
discussion  last  year  :  it  was  to  the.  effect  that 
I  automobiles  exerted  a  very  damaging  “  sucker” 

I  effect  which  played  havoc  with  even  the  best 
I  macadam  roads.  This  sucker  effect  pulls  away 
;  the  loose  dusty  matrix  around  the  stones,  tends 
:  to  break  the  lock  of  the  section  and  generally 
:  to  make  the  road,  with  an  insufficiently  resist- 
!  ing  matrix,  merely  a  heap  of  stones  and  not 
a  good  road  surface.  The  remedy  in  this 
1  particular  is  different  material  to  form  the 
:  matrix,  and  it  would  be  a  libel  upon  engineers  to 
:  say  or  to  think  they  cannot  devise  some  means 
|  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Some  have  seen 
I  the  importance  of  this  detail,  as  may  be  seen  in 
I  the  use  of  tar  macadam,  and  in  the  more  recent 
!  constructions  of  Mr.  Hooley  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire.  The  author’s  text,  however,  is  analysis, 
not  synthesis. 

!  In  conclusion,  what  is  the  result  under  the 
present  system  when  re-metalling  a  road  ? 
:  Submit  the  process  to  analysis.  Two  systems 
;  prevail — perhaps  it  should  be  said  one  system 
with  a  few  exceptions.  The  old  worn  surface 
is  picked  by  manual  labour  or  by  means  of  a 
scarifier  ;  the  new  metal  is  thrown  on,  and 
I  then  rolled,  with  the  usual  addition  of  matrix 
material.  Now,  unless  stones  and  matrix  are 
equally  distributed  over  equal  areas,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  so  make  a  road  that 
will  not  in  a  very  short  time  wear  in  holes  and 
become  merely  a  succession  of  hills  and 
hollows,  every  one  ot  which  accentuates  enor¬ 
mously  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  and,  as 
remetalling  is  usually  carried  out,  a  good  sur¬ 
face  is  impossible,  there  being  no  equality  of 


distribution  over  equal  areas  of  either  old  or 
new  materials — metal  or  matrix. 

Practically,  then,  the  analysis  comes  to  this, 
that  a  road  consists — 

Of  a  foundation  which  should  be  per¬ 
manent  and  perfect. 

2.  Of  a  wearable  section  replaceable  when 
necessary. 

3.  In  a  macadam  section  it  consists — 

a.  Of  angular  stones  of  varying  size  from  a 
minimum  to  a  maximum. 

b.  Of  a  material  forming  a  matrix  for  the 
stones. 

The  author  also  asserts  that  the  road  when 
originally  made  or  after  repair  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  homogeneous,  otherwise  its  lack  of 
homogeneity  leads  to  more  rapid  destruction. 

Either  you  agree  with  this  or  you  do  not.  If 
you  do,  you  must  agree  that  generally  some¬ 
thing  needs  to  be  done  to  better  the  surface  of 
our  macadamised  roads.  What  exactly  has  to 
be  done,  and  how,  is  for  you  to  determine. 
There  is  a  goal  to  be  reached  ;  there  are 
materials  to  use  in  the  details  of  the  work  in 
order  to  reach  the  goal.  If  one  material  is 
bad,  try  another. 


INTERNATIONAL  FIRE  EXHIBITION. 


The  arrangements  for  the  International 
Fire  Exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court,  1903, 
proceeding,  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee’s  scheme  having  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  encouragement.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  K.G.,  as  President  of  the 
National  Fire  Brigades  Union,  will  act  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  as  Chairman  of  the 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee,  will  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Marsland  will 
perform  the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
exhibition. 

Among  those  who  have  consented  to  act  on 
the  Advisory  Council,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  expressed  their  intention,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work, 
are  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir 
William  Huggins  ;  the  Presidents  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Chemi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
also  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  Past  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  and 
Professor  Aitchison,  Past  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Among 
Government  officials,  we  are  informed,  who 
will  take  part  are  Sir  John  Taylor,  K.C.B., 
Consulting  Architect,  and  Mr.  Tanner,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Architect,  to  H.M.  Office  of  Works  ; 
Colonel  Bainbridge,  C.B.,  Chief  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  H.M.  Ordnance  Factories ;  Captain 
Thomson,  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives  ;  Dr. 
Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  the  Government 
Laboratories  ;  Dr.  Whitelegge,  C.B ,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories ;  Sir  James  William¬ 
son,  C.B.,  Director  of  H.M.  Dockyards  ;  Mr. 
Gavey,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  General  Post 
Office,  and  Sir  W.  H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  Con¬ 
sulting  Engineer  of  the  same  Department. 

The  historical  side  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
represented  by  Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson, 
K.C.B.,  Director  of  the  British  Museum  ;  Sir 
Henry  Maxwell  Lyte,  K.C.B.,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Public  Records.  Other  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  included  are  Sir  Henry  Trueman 
Wood ;  Mr.  Dredge,  C.M.G.  ;  Mr.  Isidore 
Spielmann  ;  Sir  Henry  Lockyer,  F.R.S  ; 
Major-General  Festing,  F.R.S.  ;  Professor  Ray 
Lankester,  F.R.S. ;  Commandatore  Marconi  ; 
Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists  ;  Mr.  Lionel  Cust ; 
Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Moss  (of  the 
Hippodrome).  Members  of  the  fire,  sal¬ 
vage,  and  ambulance  services  include  Major 
Fox,  Chief  of  the  Salvage  Corps  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Seabroke,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Fire  Brigades  Union  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dyer,  Vice-Presidents. 


receive  the  oscillation  and  vibration,  and 
destroy  their  further  effects.  These  elastic 
platforms  as  employed  at  Paris  are  easily  con¬ 
structed  either  on  the  ground  floor  or  the 
upper  floors  of  existing  buildings.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  a  surface  of  armoured  brick  and  cement 
construction,  designed  so  as  to  properly  distri¬ 
bute  the  weight  of  the  machine  or  loom  over  a 
certain  portion  of  the  floor  surface  directly 
under  the  loom,  and  on  this  surface  are 
arranged  a  certain  number  of  india-rubber 
isolating  blocks  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  rail¬ 
way  buffer,  these  in  their  turn  supporting  a 
thin  platform  of  steel-cored  brick  and  armoured 
cement,  arranged  to  carry  the  bed-plate 
or  the  supports  of  the  machine  or  loom. 
This  system,  after  considerable  research, 
and  experiments  made  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  systems,  that  of  the  Cottanqin 
armoured  platforms  and  the  Anthoni  iso¬ 
lating  blocks,  permitted  the  two  engineers  to 
arrive  at  an  almost  perfect  result.  Amongst 
the  many  applications  to  which  these  platforms 
have  been  adapted,  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
destroying  the  effect  of  the  oscillation  and 
vibration  of  the  Marinoni  printing-machines, 
the  rapid  rotary  action  of  which  is  known  to 
be  disastrous  in  its  effects  on  buildings  con¬ 
taining  these  machines.  They  have  also  been 
applied  as  platforms  for  rapid  steam-hammers, 
and  an  interesting  instance  is  that  of  the  appli- 
are  cation  of  the  system  to  the  dynamos  connected 
with  the  motors  of  the  frigorific  engines— 
of  English  make— employed  by  the  Societe 
Generate  d’Alimentation  for  the  cold  storage 
of  food-stuff s  coming  from  the  Halles  Centrales 
at  Paris,  and  established  in  the  basement  of 
the  Bourse  de  Commerce,  where  all  vibration 
from  machines  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  give  any  information 
in  my  power  to  your  correspondent  or  any 
interested  in  these  platforms.  Of  course,  each 
special  case  demands  studying  according  to  its 
requirements.  Arthur  Vye-Parminter. 
Paris.  _ 


(Eorresponbence. 

OSCILLATION  IN  SPINNING  MILLS. 

SlR— Referring  to  the  letter  of  “  W.”  in 
your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.,  the  oscillation  of 
the  looms  themselves  cannot,  of  course,  be 
greatly  reduced,  but  its  effects  on  the  floors 
fnd  walls  of  the  building  may  be  almost 
entirely  obviated  by  placing  the  looms  on 
properly  constructed  platform  supports  which 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

Sir —On  p.  169  ante,  “  R.  O.  D."  asks  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  will  attempt  to  answer. 

It  appears  that  certain  items  shown  on  the  con¬ 
tract  drawings  and  described  in  the  specification 
were  omitted  from  the  bills  of  quantities  by  the 
surveyor.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  any  person 
performing  professional  work  for  remuneration  is 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  such  work,  and  many 
a  builder  has  been  paid  by  a  surveyor  for  errors  in 
quantities,  although  such  errors  are  very  few. 

It  has,  I  think,  always  been  assumed  that  a  sur¬ 
veyor  was  liable  for  the  mistakes  made  by  him  or 
his  clerks,  unless  the  quantities  formed  part  of  the 
contract.  In  practice,  any  little  errors  discovered 
during  the  execution  of  the  works  are  adjusted  in 
the  settlement  of  the  variations. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  profession  in  July, 
1888,  when  the  case  of  Priestley  v.  Stone,  which 
had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  Lord  Justices  Lindley  and  Bowen  It  was 
then  decided  that,  where  an  architect  employs 
a  quantity  surveyor  whose  bills  of  quantities  are 
sent  out  to  the  builders  wishing  to  tender,  there  is 
no  privity  of  contract  between  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor  and  the  builder.  ... 

The  custom  as  between  surveyors  and  builders 
was  not  proved,  so  that  if  the  builder  has  any 
remedy  it  is  clearly  not  against  the  surveyor, 
according  to  this  important  decision.  The  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  quantity  surveyor,  therefore,  become 
a  matter  of  interest  to  builders.^  L0vEgroVe, 


BUILDINGS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Sib  -Can  any  of  your  readers  give  tlie  names  of 
boots  dealing  with  the  churches  and  public  buildings 
of  Holland  before  the  last  century  ?  AMSTEL. 


WATERPROOFING  CEMENT  FOR 
ROOFS. 

Sir  —Will  any  reader  kindly  say  if  there  is  a 
material  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  finishing  coat 
of  sand  and  cement  on  a  concrete  roof  which  would 
render  the  cement  waterproof  in  lieu 1  of  aspir¬ 
ing  the  top  ?  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

STAIN  FOR  WOOD. 

cir _ i  notice  in  your  issue  of  August  16  an 

inquiry  from  “H.  W.  R.”  *  Peter  Bratch’s  “  car- 
bolicum.”  I  think  he  must  mean  Messrs.  Peters, 
Bartsch,  &  Co.’s  preparation,  known  as  “Car- 
bolineum  avenarius,”  which  answers  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  he  gives  of  the  stain.  Their  address  is,  Peters, 
B ar tschf  &  Co.,  Derby.  H.  W.  Dolling. 
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ZTbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

9*— Concrete — Tar  Concrete—  Asphalt — 
Roman  Cement — Plaster  of  Paris- 
Internal  Plastering. 

ONCRETE  is  a  substitute  for  stone, 
produced  by  mixing  hydraulic  lime  or 
cement  with  broken  brick,  broken 
stone,  coke  breeze,  ballast,  or  other  hard, 
insoluble,  and  undecomposable  substance  and 
a  suitable  quantity  of  water.  Sand  is  also  an 
ingredient  of  some  classes  of  concrete. 

The  lime  or  cement  is  known  technically  as 
the  matrix,  and  the  inert  material  as  the 
aggregate.  The  aggregate  should  be  wetted 
before  being  mixed  with  the  matrix,  as  a 
stronger  concrete  is  then  obtained  than  when 
water  is  added  to  the  matrix  mixed  with  a  dry 
aggregate.  Portland  cement  is  now  nearly 
always  used  as  the  matrix,  as  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  uniform  in  composition,  and  superior  to 
any  natural  hydraulic  lime. 

Concrete  and  the  Loudon  Building  Act. — The 
by-laws  of  the  London  Building'  Act,  1894, 
require  concrete  for  foundations  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of .  “  clean  gravel,  broken  hard  brick, 
properly  burnt  ballast,  or  other  hard  material 
to  be  approved  by  the  District  Surveyor,  well 
mixed  with  freshly-burnt  lime  or  cement  in 
the  proportions  of  1  of  lime  to  6,  and  1  of 
cement  to  8  of  the  other  material.” 

For  Walls  the  concrete  must  be  “  composed 
of  Portland  cement  and  of  clean  Thames 
or  pit  ballast  or  gravel,  or  broken  brick  or 
stone  or  furnace  clinkers,  with  clean  sand,  in 
the  following  proportions,  viz.  1  part  of 
Portland  cement,  2  parts  of  clean  sand,  and 
3  parts  of  the  coarse  material,  which  is  to  be 
broken  up  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a 
2-in.  ring.” 

Concrete  has  been  used  for  almost  every 
conceivable  purpose  in  building — foundations, 
floors,  roofs,  walls,  stairs,  tanks,  and  conduits 
being  commonly  constructed  with  it.  The 
composition  of  the  concrete  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  it  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  heavy  concretes  being  used  for 
engineering  works  and  light  concretes  for 
floors  and  roofs. 

For  massive  structures,  such  as  sea  walls, 
the  concrete  is  frequently  first  made  into  blocks 
in  suitable  moulds,  and  these  blocks  are  then 
cemented  together  like  blocks  of  stone.  For 
walls  of  buildings  a  double-walled  frame  is 
sometimes  erected  in  timber  on  the  site  the 
concrete  wall  is  to  occupy,  and  wet  concrete  is 
rammed  between  the  walls  of  the  frame. 
When  the  concrete  is  dry  the  frame  is  re¬ 
moved. 

Cokc-breczc  Concrete. — Coke-breeze  differs 
from  most  of  the  aggregates  commonly  used 
for  concrete  in  being  combustible.  For  its 
combustion,  however,  it  requires  a  free  supply 
of  air,  and  when  mixed  with  lime  or  cement 
and  made  into  concrete,  so  little  air  can  obtain 
contact  with  it  that  the  concrete  is  practically 
incombustible. 

Coke-breeze  concrete  should  not,  however, 
be  used  under  hearths  as  it  has  been  known  to 
become  red  hot  and  cause  ignition  of  adjacent 
woodwork. 

Coke-breeze  is  very  largely  used  for  building 
in  London  because  it  can  be  readily  obtained 
and  produces  a  very  light  concrete  to  which 
wood  can  be  nailed.  Coke-breeze  concrete  is, 
however,  inferior  in  strength  to  concrete  in 
which  broken  brick  or  stone  is  used  as  the 
aggregate,  and  the  coke-breeze  contains  im¬ 
purities  which  may  prejudicially  affect  the 
durability  of  the  concrete. 

Quick-setting  Concrete.— When  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  concrete  should  set  very  rapidly, 
as,  for  example,  on  sites  which  become  covered 
with  water  at  high  tide,  Roman  or  Medina 
cement  is  used,  partly  or  wholly,  as  the  matrix. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Concrete. — The 
chemical  composition  of  ordinary  lime  or 
cement  concrete  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
lime  or  cement  mortar.  The  siliceous  matter 
(or  carbonaceous  matter  in  breeze  concrete) 
insoluble  in  acid  is,  of  course,  higher  than  in 
good  mortar,  but  the  proportions  of  lime, 
silica  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  silica 
soluble  in  caustic  soda  afford  an  indication,  as 
in  the  case  of  mortar,  of  the  quality  of  the  con¬ 
crete. 

Tar  Concrete. — Tar  concrete  is  a  concrete  in 
which  tar  is  used  as  a  matrix  instead  of 
hydraulic  lime  or  Portland  cement.  The 
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aggregate  consists  of  broken  stones,  shingle, 
or  any  of  the  aggregates  used  for  cement  con¬ 
crete.  About  twelve  gallons  of  tar  are  used  for 
every  cubic  yard  of  concrete  manufactured. 
The  tar  should  be  heated  in  open  boilers  at 
about  194  deg.  Fahr.  for  from  four  to  twelve 
hours  before  being  mixed  with  the  aggregate, 
in  order  to  expel  all  water,  volatile  vapours,  and 
light  oils.  Coal  tar  so  treated  consists  largely 
of  free  carbon  in  a  finely  divided  condition 
held  in  suspension  in  a  mixture  of  creosote, 
naphthalene,  and  anthracene  oils. 

Asphalt.  —  Natural  asphalt  as  found  in 
Europe  is  a  limestone  containing  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  bitumen,  to  which  latter  is 
due  the  deep  brown  colour  of  the  natural  rock. 
The  asphalt  found  at  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  in  the 
Jura  mountains  of  France,  consists  of  about 
90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  10  per 
cent,  of  bitumen.  The  asphalt  found  in  the 
Val  de  Travers  at  Neuchatel,  in  Switzerland, 
contains  rather  more  bitumen  (10  to  20  per 
cent.)  than  that  found  at  Seyssel.  Asphaltic 
rock  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but 
varies  largely  in  its  composition  in  different 
localities. 

The  bitumen  found  in  asphalt  consists  of  a 
complex  mixture  of  liquid,  semi-solid,  and  solid 
hydrocarbons.  The  ultimate  composition  of 
natural  bitumen  is  variable,  but  the  approxi¬ 
mate  proportions  of  the  elements  in  a  normal 
sample  of  bitumen  are  84  per  cent,  carbon, 
n  per  cent,  hydrogen,  4  per  cent,  sulphur,  and 
1  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

Until  recently  very  little  was  known  regard¬ 
ing  the  chemical  composition  of  asphalt,  but 
the  results  of  an  exhaustive  investigation  into 
the  nature  and  origin  of  asphalt  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
in  1898  by  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  and  those 
interested  in  the  subject  will  find  much  inte¬ 
resting  information  in  his  communication. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Richardson  points  out  that 
oxygen  is  very  rarely  present  in  bitumen, 
although  that  element  has  hitherto  been  com¬ 
monly  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent  of 
natural  bitumen. 

The  natural  asphalt  of  Trinidad  contains 
practically  no  lime,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
clay  and  free  silica.  Trinidad  Lake  pitch  or 
asphalt  consists  of  about  54  per  cent,  bitumen, 
36  per  cent,  clay  and  silica,  and  10  per  cent, 
organic  matter  other  than  bitumen.  Trinidad 
asphalt  as  used  in  England  is  a  mixture  of  this 
natural  deposit  with  crushed  stone,  chalk,  or 
other  aggregate. 

In  certain  parts  of  America  deposits  are 
found  which  consist  of  almost  pure  bitumen. 
This  bitumen  is  there  commonly  known  as 
asphalt,  but  in  this  country  the  term  “asphalt” 
is  now  usually  applied  to  a  concrete  formed  by 
mixing  bitumen  with  an  aggregate,  or  to  any 
natural  concrete  or  cement  in  which  bitumen 
forms  the  matrix. 

Methods  of  Using  Asphalt.  —  For  road 
paving,  Val  de  Travers  or  Seyssel  asphalt  rock 
is  ground  to  powder  and  subjected  to  heat 
in  a  revolving  boiler,  and  then  transferred  in 
closed  iron  carts  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be 
laid.  The  hot  powder  is  spread  over  the 
cement-concrete  foundation  of  the  road,  and  is 
compressed  by  heated  iron  hammers  until  a 
smooth,  even  surface,  without  cracks,  and  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  has  been  produced. 

Another  method  of  paving  with  asphalt 
consists  in  mixing  the  powdered  asphalt 
with  grit  and  heating  the  mixture  in  large 
cauldrons  together  with  a  little  bitumen.  The 
material  in  the  cauldron  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  agitation  by  machinery  for  several  hours 
until  the  mixture  has  been  converted  into 
homogeneous  mastic.  This  mastic  may  be 
transferred  direct  in  ladles  from  the  cauldrons 
to  the  concrete  road  foundation  and  worked 
into  position  while  liquid  or  plastic  ;  but  it  is  a 
more  common  practice  to  run  the  mixture  into 
moulds  capable  of  containing  about  125  lbs., 
and  allow  it  to  cool  and  harden.  The  blocks  of 
mastic  are  taken  to  the  spot  where  the  paving 
is  being  constructed,  and  are  there  broken  up 
and  remelted  in  cauldrons.  Mastic  blocks  are 
manufactured  in  three  grades :  (1)  asphalt 
without  grit,  (2)  asphalt  with  fine  grit,  and 
(3)  asphalt  with  coarse  grit. 

Artificial  Asphalts  are  sometimes  manufac¬ 
tured  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  pitch 
with  ground  chalk,  sand,  or  other  aggregate. 
They  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  best  grades 
of  natural  asphalt.  Coal-tar  pitch  is  the  residue 
obtained  when  tar  is  subjected  to  distillation, 
and  is  semi-liquid  while  hot,  but  solidifies  in 
cooling.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  free 
carbon.  Coal-tar  pitch  is  sometimes  called 
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bitumen,  but  is  more  brittle  and  more  readily 
softened  by  heat  than  mineral  bitumen,  and  is 
in  every  respect  inferior  to  mineral  pitch  or 
bitumen  for  paving. 

Roman  Cement  is  a  calcareous  cement  pre¬ 
pared  by  carefully  calcining  nodules  of 
argillaceous  limestone  found  in  the  London 
clay.  These  nodules  are  known  as  “  septaria  ” 
and  consist  of  limestone  mixed  with  30  to  45 
per  cent,  of  clay.  They  are  of  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  and  are  calcined  at  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  which  will  suffice  to  expel  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  limestone.  Upon  calcination 
the  material  assumes  a  brown  colour. 

Roman  cement  has  about  one-third  the 
cementing  strength  of  Portland  cement  and 
should  not  be  mixed  with  more  than  its  own 
volume  of  sand,  for  a  larger  addition  of  sand 
renders  the  cement  dangerously  weak.  Roman 
cement  sets  very  rapidly  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  used  for  work  which  must  set 
between  the  periods  of  low  and  high  tide,  but  ' 
Portland  cement  is  now  usually  employed  for 
work  for  which  Roman  cement  was  formerly 
used. 

Other  forms  of  Roman  cement  made  from  i 
septaria  found  in  widely  distant  localities  are 
known  respectively  as  Medina,  Caldcnvood, 
Harwich ,  Shcpfey,  Whitby ,  Midgrave's,  and  ! 
Atkinson's  cement.  They  all  approximate  in 
composition  more  or  less  closely  to  the  Roman 
cement  made  from  the  septaria  of  the  London 
clay. 

Plaster  of  Paris. — Gypsum,  alabaster,  and 
selenite  are  three  minerals  having  the  same 
chemical  composition.  Each  consists  of  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate  combined  with  two  molecules 
of  water,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CaS04  2  HjO.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  made  by 
exposing  gypsum  to  a  temperature  of  about 
no  deg.  C.,  which  causes  the  expulsion  of  most 
of  the  water  and  converts  the  CaS04  2  H..0 
(gypsum)  into  2  CaS04.H„0  (plaster  of  Paris). 

When  the  gypsum  is  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  over  200  deg.  C.,  all  the  water  is  expelled, 
and  the  sulphate  of  lime  which  remains  is 
“  dead  burnt,”  takes  up  water  very  slowly,  and 
refuses  to  set. 

When  properly  prepared  plaster  of  Paris  is 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  water  it  combines  with  part  of  the 
water  to  again  form  CaS04  2  H30,  and 
rapidly  sets  to  a  hard  mass.  As  the  liquid  1 
paste  of  plaster  of  Paris  solidifies,  it  evolves 
heat  and  expands. 

In  order  to  produce  a  plaster  which  sets 
harder  and  less  rapidly  than  plaster  of  Paris, 
the  gypsum  before  calcination  may  be  mixed 
with  alum,  borax,  or  carbonate  of  potash. 

Keene's  Cement  is  made  by  soaking  gypsum  1 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  drying  the  mixture, 
then  calcining  it  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  plaster  of  Paris,  and  finally  grinding 
the  calcined  residue. 

Parian  Cement  is  manufactured  by  calcining  1 
a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  borax. 

Martin's  Cement  is  produced  by  calcining  a  1 
mixture  of  gypsum  and  carbonate  of  potash. 

Stucco  is  a  name  applied  to  any  calcareous 
plaster  or  cement  used  for  covering  walls. 
The  hydraulic  lime  or  cement  at  one  time 
largely  employed  for  covering  external  walls  is  ■ 
called  stucco,  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
the  mixtures  of  lime  and  plaster  used  for  pro- 
ducing  smooth  surfaces  on  internal  walls. 

Internal  Plastering.— Materials  of  widely  . 
different  composition  are  used  for  internal  1 
plastering,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  1 
better  description  of  the  composition  of  plaster 
of  a  satisfactory  character  than  is  contained  in  : 
the  following  extracts  relating  to  plastering  i 
from  the  By-laws  of  the  London  Building  Act. 
1894  : — 

“  Plastering  or  coarse  stuff  shall  be  composed 
of  lime  and  sand  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  lime 
to  3  of  sand  mixed  with  water  and  hair,  but  1 
Portland  cement,  Keene’s  cement,  Parian 
cement,  Martin’s  cement,  Selenitic  cement,  or  1 
other  approved  cement  or  plaster  of  Paris  may  , 
also  be  used  for  plastering. 

The  lime  to  be  used  to  be  freshly  burned  : 
lime. 

The  sand  to  be  used  must  be  clean  sharp 
sand  free  from  loam  or  earthy  matter. 

The  hair  to  be  used  must  be  good  and  sound  : 
and  free  from  grease  or  dirt :  1  lb.  of  hair  to 
be  used  to  every  3  cubic  ft.  of  coarse  stuff.  1 
Fibrous  material  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  1! 
District  Surveyor  may  be  used  instead  of  hair, 
and  ground  brick  or  furnace  slag  to  the  satis-  1 
faction  of  the  District  Surveyor  may  be  used  ;i| 
instead  of  sand. 

The  setting  coat  shall  be  composed  of  lime  ' 
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cement  mixed  with  clean,  washed  sand,  or 
f  cement  only. 

•  Clean  water  only  is  to  be  used  in  mixing  the 
aterial. 

The  Portland  cement  to  be  used  must  not 
feigh  less  than  90  lbs.  to  the  imperial  bushel, 
i  Fibrous  slab,  or  other  slab,  plastering  of 
lifficient  thickness,  and  securely  fixed,  may  be 
:$ed  in  ceilings,  partitions,  and  walls  to  the 
ktisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor." 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Restoration  of  Lyddington  Church,  Rut- 

ANDSHIRE. — St.  Andrew's  Church  was  restored 
welve  years  ago,  but  at  that  time  want  of  funds 
irevented  attention  being  given  to  the  tower  and 
pire.  This  work,  however,  has  just  been  carried 
ut.  Hidden  defects,  such  as  the  rotten  lead  gutter 
ound  the  parapet,  have  been  remedied  ;  the  shat- 
ered  apex  of  the  spire  and  its  lights  have  been 
epaired  ;  and  a  new  copper  cock,  of  ancient 
attern  and  not  gilded,  ha3  been  supplied.  The 
ecayed  parts  of  various  features  of  the  tower,  from 
he  parapets  down  to  the  mutilated  base  moulds, 
iave  been  mended,  and  gaping  joints  have  been 
illed  up  with  cement.  The  greater  visible  improve- 
aent,  however,  has  been  made  by  taking  away  the 
Id  wooden  flooring  and  stairs  of  the  eighteenth 
entury  which  served  as  ringing  chamber,  and  also 
y  removing  the  masonry  which  blocked  the  tower 
rch,  thus  restoring  the  interior  to  its  ancient  dig- 
iity.  The  fourteenth-century  corbels  and  springers, 
i/hich  had  originally  been  intended  to  carry 
he  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof,  have  been  put  to  their 
iroper  use,  and  vaulting  has  been  supplied  after  the 
tyle  which  predominated  at  that  period.  The  old 
ircular  stairway  now  affords  access  to  the  new 
inging-chamber  over  the  vaulted  roof.  A  new 
loor  of  stone  has  been  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ower,  and  repairs  to  the  walls  themselves  have 
een  made.  At  the  western  entrance  new  oak 
loors,  put  together  with  bronze  studs,  have  been 
rected.  The  church  has  an  ancient  chancel  screen, 
wo  brasses,  a  font  with  picturesque  Jacobean  cover, 
ragments  of  old  mural  painting,  and  an  altar,  3  ft. 
rom  the  east  wall,  approached  by  three  steep  steps, 
nd  entirely  surrounded  by  heavy  oak  rails,  dated 
635.  In  1900  the  chancel  was  restored  by  the 
icclesiastical  Commissioners  at  a  cost  of  about 
50/ ,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
nd  the  nave  at  a  cost  of  about  1,000/.,  defrayed  by 
ubscriptions  from  the  parishioners.  Mr.  J.  C. 
'raylen  was  the  architect  responsible  for  this  latter 
art  of  the  work,  a3  well  as  the  present  work.  Mr. 
lalliday,  of  Stamford,  was  the  builder. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Leeds.  —  On 
he  16th  inst.  the  foundation  and  memorial  stones 
f  a  new  and  permanent  building  were  laid  at 
>eeds  for  the  Primitive  Methodists.  The  new  site 
djoins  that  on  which  the  present  building  stands, 
'he  front  of  the  chapel  will  be  in  line  with  Jubilee- 
errace,  and  there  will  be  a  side  entrance  opposite 
ubilee-street.  The  new  erection  is  Late  Gothic 
a  style,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Howdill  & 
lowdill,  of  Leeds.  Red  bricks  and  terra-cotta 
vill  be  the  materials  used  ;  the  roof  to  be 
overed  with  Welsh  slates.  The  woodwork  inside 
vill  be  pitch-pine,  whilst  the  windows  will  be 
lazed  with  leaded  lights  of  tinted  cathedral  glass. 
..ow-pressure  hot  water  is  the  system  for  heating, 
iccommodation  is  provided  for  420  people  on  the 
;round  floor  and  gallery  ;  there  will  be  an  infants’ 
chool,  large  class-rooms,  ministers’  vestry,  heating 
hamber,  and  lavatories.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
,000/. 

New  Steam  Laundry,  Yarmouth  Workhouse. 
-A  new  steam  laundry  ha3  just  been  opened  in 
onnexion  with  Yarmouth  Workhouse.  The  work 
las  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
lewitt,  the  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
Tie  laundry  i3  situated  on  a  plot  of  ground  on  the 
ast  side  of  the  main  workhouse  buildings,  and 
onsists  entirely  of  ground  floor  rooms,  the  general 
ilan  of  the  building  being  to  secure  the  regular 


progression  from  one  process  to  another  of  soiled 
linen  and  articles  dealt  with  in  the  laundry  until 
they  reach  the  final  stage  of  sorting  and  redistribu¬ 
tion.  The  new  building  is  approached  from  and  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  long  corridor  that 
runs  through  the  workhouse  from  east  to  west,  and 
is  laid  out  as  follows  : — The  first  room  is  used  as  a 
receiving-room ;  into  this  room  all  the  linen  is 
brought,  and  from  thence  taken  into  the  foul  wash¬ 
house,  this  room,  as  well  as  all  the  other  machine 
rooms,  being  fitted  up  with  washing  machinery  by 
Messrs.  Tomlinson  &  Milan,  Ltd.,  of  Huddersfield. 
The  general  washhouse  comes  next  in  order,  and  is 
3O  ft.  by  25  ft.  This  room  is  devoted  to  a  couple  of 
rotary  washing  machines.  The  drying-room  is  a 
specially-constructed  chamber  into  which  slide 
fourteen  drying-horses,  the  hot  air  for  the  purpose 
being  obtained  by  a  revolving  fan,  which  sends  the 
cold  air  through  a  heated  cylinder,  and  from  thence 
into  the  drying  chamber.  The  ironing-room  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  rooms,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
Decoudun  ironing-machine  weighing  about  45  tons. 
Passing  from  the  ironing-room  is  the  delivery- 
room,  into  which  all  the  linen  sent  into  the  laundry 
is  finally  taken.  At  the  eastern-most  end  of  the 
building  are  placed  the  boiler  and  engine-houses. 
The  walls  of  the  wash-houses  are  lined  with 
Cockrill-Doulton  glazed  tiles,  and  all  the  rooms 
have  open  roofs  with  toplights  and  ventilators. 
The  floors  of  the  ironing  and  delivery  rooms  are 
laid  with  pitchpine  blocks,  all  the  other  floors  being 
of  concrete.  Mr.  J.  D.  Harman  was  the  principal 
contractor,  Mr.  Grimble  being  the  sub-contractor 
for  carpentering,  and  Mr.  Gooda  for  the  plumbing 
work.  The  entire  building  will  be  shortly  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  about 
1,700/..  and  the  machinery  850/. 

Additions,  Convalescent  Home,  Newhills, 
Aberdeen.— On  the  16th  inst.  the  new  wing  for 
the  treatment  of  consumptive  patients  just  added  to 
Newhills  Convalescent  Cottage  Home  was  opened. 
Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  twelve 
patients  at  a  cost  of  about  1,100/.  Mr.  George 
Coutts  was  the  architect. 

Holy  Trinity  Hospital,  Leicester.— This 
hospital,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged  after 
plans  and  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  &  J. 
Goodacre,  of  Leicester,  was  founded  for  fifty  alms- 
people  in  the  Newark  in  pursuance  of  letters  patent 
granted  at  Woodstock,  on  April  2,  1330,  by  Henry, 
third  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster  subsequently  augmented  the 
endowment,  and  converted  the  charity  into  the 
College  of  the  New  Work,  with  a  dean,  twelve 
secular  canons,  twelve  vicars,  and  fifty  poor  men 
and  fifty  poor  women  on  the  foundation.  The 
revenues  at  the  Dissolution  were  calculated  to 
exceed  800/.  yearly.  The  Corporation  bought  the 
site,  and  re-established  the  college  a3  a  hospital, 
extending  its  benefits  to  sixty-five  non-resident 
beneficiaries.  The  new  buildings  accommodate 
twenty-two  men  and  seventeen  women.  They  have 
been  erected  at  an  outlay  of  about  12,000/.,  and  a 
further  sum  of  1,300/.  will  be  expended  upon  a 
restoration  of  the  chapel.  The  present  income  of 
the  charity  is  about  2,700/.  per  annum. 

A  Memorial  to  Wykehamists.— On  October 
9,  when  he  will  visit  Winchester  to  receive  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  city,  Lord  Roberts  will  lay 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  gateway  at  Win¬ 
chester  College,  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Wyke¬ 
hamists  who  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  South 
African  war.  Mr.  F.  L.  Pearson  is  the  architect  of 
the  gateway,  to  be  constructed  of  stone,  with  four 
turrets  and  a  room  over  the  archway.  It  will  take 
the  place  of  one  of  the  existing  entrances  in  Kings- 
gate-street,  and  should  form  a  notable  addition  to 
the  college  buildings. 

St.  James’s  Church,  Muswell  Hill.— This 
church,  whereof  the  former  portion  was  conse¬ 
crated  about  fifteen  months  ago,  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted,  at  a  total  cost  of  upwards  of  13,000/,,  and 
will  provide  sittings  for  950  persons.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder. 

The  London  School  of  Economics,  Clare 
Market. — The  London  School  of  Economics  and 
the  British  Library  of  Political  Science  have 
migrated  from  No.  10,  Adelphi-terrace,  to  fresh 
quarters  in  Clare  Market.  The  new  buildings  have 
been  erected,  at  a  total  cost  exceeding  16,000/.,  by 
Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams,  contractor,  from  plans  and 
designs  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  who  was  nomi¬ 
nated,  together  with  Mr.  Harrison  Townsend  and 
Mr.  S.  B.  Russell,  in  a  limited  competition,  by 
trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  L.C.C.,  for  whom  Dr.  William  Garnett  acted 
as  referee.  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  gave  10,000/. 
towards  the  cost  of  the  fabric,  and  Messrs.  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons  have  since  contributed  5,000/. 
to  a  building  and  endowment  fund  opened  by  the 
governors.  In  return  the  London  County  Council 
apportioned  a  site,  whilst  retaining  the  freehold,  of 
4,000  sq.  ft.,  valued  at  14,770/.,  out  of  surplus  lands 
of  their  High  Holborn  to  the  Strand  Improvement 
scheme.  The  School  of  Economics  forms  a  school 
of  the  University  of  London,  as  a  new  faculty  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  including  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry.  The  building,  constructed  of 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  stands  on  a  site 
between  the  northern  ends  of  Clare  and  Houghton 
streets  ;  to  avoid  litigation  in  respect  of  rights  of 
light,  the  Corporate  Property  Committee  of  the 


London  County  Council  decided  after  the  work  had 
been  begun  that  it  should  be  set  back  to  an  extent 
of  10  ft. 

Police-Court,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire.— There 
have  just  been  erected  at  Wilmslow  a  new  sessions 
house  and  police  buildings  for  the  Wilmslow  and 
Alderley  Edge  districts  by  the  Cheshire  County 
Council,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Beswick,  and  the 
contractors  Messrs.  Meadows,  of  Southport.  The 
new  buildings,  which  have  cost  about  6,000/.,  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  is  a  courtroom 
and  the  usual  rooms  for  the  justices  and  witnesses. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  the  cells  and  offices  for  the 
district  inspector  and  other  officers.  There  is  also  a 
private  residence  for  the  chief  officer,  a  parade 
ground,  and  accommodation  for  the  ambulance. 

Work  at  Manton  Church,  Rutlandshire.— 
This  church  has  received  a  further  touch  of  res¬ 
toration  in  the  renewal  of  the  broken  stonework 
and  glazing  of  the  three-light  perpendicular  window 
of  the  north  transept  by  Messrs.  Nichols  Bros., 
builders,  Oakham,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Traylen,  architect,  of  Stamford.  Other  work  of  a 
similar  nature  is  still  required  in  the  roof  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  church. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — An  exhibition  of  modern  Work  in  ivory 
is  to  be  held  shortly  at  Galliera  Museum  in  Paris,  in 
which  a  special  place  will  be  reserved  for  work  from 
Dieppe,  where  ivory  carving  has  long  been  an  im¬ 
portant  local  art. - The  Government  has  commis* 

sioned  M.  Chedanne,  the  architect,  to  build  a  Hotel 
at  Vienna  for  the  French  Embassy.  M.  Bernier 
is  to  design  the  French  Embassy  building  at 
Washington,  The  palace  of  the  French  Legation  at 
Morocco  is  to  be  built  from  the  designs  of  M. 
Benard,  and  the  similar  building  at  Alexandria  from 

the  designs  of  M,  Eustache. - M.  Girault,  the 

French  architect,  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
King  of  Belgium  to  enlarge  the  palace  at  Laeken. 

- A  monument  has  been  inaugurated  at  Besangon 

to  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  born  in  that  town. 

M.  Becquet  is  the  sculptor. - M.  Deguernel, 

architect,  has  been  commissioned  to  carry  out 

a  University  library  at  Caen. - The  Curator  of 

the  Luxembourg  Museum,  in  his  routine  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  has  arranged  for  a  collected  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  M.  J.  Lewis  Brown,  the  painter,  who  died 
in  1S90.  It  will  commence  in  December  and  last 

for  six  months. - M.  Espouy,  the  architect  and 

former  winner  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  erect,  at  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Cazcres-sur-Garonne,  near  Toulouse,  a  market 
building  of  artistic  design,  decorated  with  a  frieze 
in  polychromy,  and  enclosing  two  fountains  with 

statues  of  Ceres  and  Pomona. - The  death  is 

announced,  at  Porte-Joie  (Eure),  of  the  landscape 
painter  Ernest  Baillet,  remarkable  for  the  bright 
and  brilliant  effects  of  his  pictures.  He  had 
received  medals  in  two  of  the  annual  salons,  and  an 
honourable  mention  in  the  exhibition  of  1900. 

Germany. — The  German  Emperor,  on  the  20th 
inst.,  unveiled  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Emperor  Frederick,  at  Cronburg,  near  Hom- 
burg.  The  monument  is  the  work  of  Professor 
Uphues,  and  shows  the  late  Emperor  in  cuirassier 
uniform,  with  the  mantle  of  the  Order  of  the  Black 
Eagle.  He  holds  a  field-marshal’s  baton  in  his 

right  hand,  his  left  resting  on  his  sword-hilt. - A 

monument  symbolising  the  mythical  knight  Roland 
was  unveiled  by  the  German  Emperor  in  Berlin  on 
the  25th  inst.  The  statue — the  pedestal  of  which 
forms  a  fountain — is  of  large  dimensions.  The 
knight  is  represented  as  standing  erect  in  full 
armour,  holding  a  bare  sword  before  him  with  both 
hands.  The  general  design  of  the  monument  is 
Gothic,  arranged  in  a  scheme  of  red,  black,  and 
gold.  Professor  Lessing  was  the  sculptor. 

India. — The  North-Western  Railway  authorities 
are  erecting  a  gas  factory  at  the  Karachi  cantonment 

station  to  supply  gas  to  their  passenger  trains. - A 

new  surgical  hospital  for  Calcutta  is  projected,  as 
the  medical  authorities  are  convinced  that  the  mixing 
of  medical  and  surgical  cases  at  the  Medical  College 

Hospital  is  not  sound  in  principle  or  in  results. - 

The  work  of  clearing  the  site  for  the  municipal 
offices  in  Calcutta  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  in¬ 
sanitary  areas  hard  by  are  to  be  acquired  and 

destroyed  or  remodelled. - The  foundation-stones 

of  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Bombay  were 
recently  laid.  Messrs.  Gostling  &  Morris  are  the 
architects,  and  the  building  is  estimated  to  cost 

2\  lakhs  of  rupees. - The  Bengal  Government 

contemplates  the  inauguration  of  a  school  of  engi¬ 
neering  at  Dacca. 

Australia. — Extensive  additions  are  to  be  made 
at  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  Sydney,  at  a  cost  of 

about  42,000/ - The  work  of  the  superstructure 

of  the  new  central  railway  offices  in  Melbourne  has 

now  been  commenced. - A  gigantic  bridge,  which 

is  estimated  to  cost  1,500,000/.,  is  to  be  constructed 
across  Sydney  harbour  to  connect  that  city  with 
North  Shore.  The  designs  are  for  a  bridge  3,000  ft. 
long,  without  approaches ;  the  latter  are  to  come 

under  separate  consideration. - The  work  of 

widening  and  deepening  the  Hopetoun  channel  at 
Geelong  has  almost  been  completed  by  the  Public 
Works  Department.  The  channel  has  been 
deepened  to  23  ft.  and  widened  to  150  ft. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  .  — The  nineteenth 
congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  will  open  at 
Manchester  on  September  9.  Nearly  350  sanitary 
authorities,  including  ten  metropolitan  boroughs 
and  the  London  School  Board,  have  appointed 
delegates  to  attend,  and  the  principal  meetings  are 
to  be  held  in  the  chemical,  history,  and  physics 
theatres  of  Owens  College,  conferences  being  also 
arranged  in  the  large  hall  and  other  portions  of  the 
Municipal  School  of  Technology.  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton  will  be  the  President  of  the  conference, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Dr.  James 
Hoy,  is  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee 
which  has  been  formed  for  the  reception  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  delegates.  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne,  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  Professor  A.  Sheridan 
Delcpine.  Mr.  Alderman  McDougall,  J.  P.,  Mr. 
Alderman  \V.  Smith,  Mr.  James  Niven,  Mr.  C.  Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr.  \V.  A.  Taylor,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Mr.  W. 
Bland,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Meek,  and  Professor  Sherrington 
are  the  presidents  of  sections  and  conferences.  The 
delegates  will  be  received  at  the  Town  Hall  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  will  also  open  the  Health  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  13  to  be  held  in  connexion  with  the 
congress.  Garden  parties  have  been  arranged  at 
Tatton  Park  and  Peel  Park,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
conversazione  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  nth.  The  popular  lecture  will  be  given  by  Sir 
William  J.  Collins,  M.D.,  L.C.C.,  on  “  The  Man 
versus  the  Germ." 

Electric  Light,  Nantwich.— On  the  20th  inst., 
Colonel  Langton  Coke,  C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Nantwich  with  regard  to  an  application  by  the 
Urban  Council  to  borrow  12,505/.  for  electric 
lighting  purposes  and  1,275/.  for  the  erection  of  a 
refuse  destructor.  Evidence  in  support  of  the 
application  was  given  by  the  Clerk  and  Surveyor  to 
the  Urban  Council,  and  by  Mr.  Peers,  electrical 
engineer,  of  Manchester.  The  scheme  provides  for 
the  erection  of  generating  works  and  a  refuse  des¬ 
tructor  on  the  Council’s  sewage  farm  close  to  the 
town,  and  for  the  same  motive  power  to  be  used  for 
both  purposes.  A  memorial  from  manufacturers 
and  tradesmen  complaining  that  they  were  unable 
to  compete  with  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  in 
other  towns  owing  to  the  excessive  price  charged 
for  gas  was  read  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  The 
annual  payments  were  estimated  at  1,932/.,  and  the 
income  at  2,440/.,  this  sum  including  2,250/.  which 
it  was  anticipated  would  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
electricity  to  the  public  at  a  charge  of  6d.  per  unit. 

Shadwell  Fish  Market.— The  Corporation  of 
London  have  completed  their  purchase  of  the 
market  at  Shadwell  from  the  London  Riverside 
Fish  Market  Co.  at  a  price  of  175,000/.,  payable  in 
Corporation  Two  and  a-Half  per  Cent,  stock  at  par. 
The  rental  of  property  at  the  market  amounts  at 
present  to  4,458/.  per  annum.  Some  of  the  premises, 
however,  are  untenanted,  and  building  sites  are 
available  for  a  development  of  the  undertaking. 
The  area  covered  by  the  purchase  extends  over 
331,700  ft.  superficial.  The  market  was  established 
by  a  company  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained 
in  1882.  In  their  Act  of  last  year  the  Corporation 
took  powers  for  a  ratification,  the  sale  to  them, 
and  for  the  widening,  of  the  High-street,  Shadwell, 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  market,  and 
the  erection  of  houses  to  be  let  at  moderate  rents  to 
members  of  the  labouring  classes.  Negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  were  opened  by  the 
Corporation  in  April,  1899. 

Electric  Light,  “  Westinghouse  Build¬ 
ings,”  Strand. — Electric  light  works  have  been 
carried  out  at  “  Westinghouse  Buildings  ”  and 
its  annexe,  at  the  corner  of  Norfolk-street  and  the 
Strand.  The  building,  comprising  part  of  the  Law 
Land  Company's  estate,  consists  of  seven  floors  and 
basement,  each  floor  being  designed  for  about 
fourteen  rooms.  The  wire  service  mains  are 
brought  into  the  building  by  the  Charing  Cross  and 
Strand  Electricity  Supply  Corporation,  the  supply 
being  by  continuous  current  at  a  pressure  of 
200  volts  at  the  lamps.  The  main  distribution 
board  is  of  enamelled  slate  mounted  in  a  massive 
teak  frame,  and  provides  for  a  separate  circuit  to 
each  floor  of  the  building,  each  circuit  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  D.P.  fuses  and  a  S.P.  chopper  type 
switch.  From  this  main  board  a  separate  circuit 
is  run  to  each  of  the  local  distribution  boards  for 
supplying  the  various  floors  through  the  D.P.  bridge 
type  fuses.  All  lamp  circuits  are  run  back  direct  to 
distribution  board,  no  fuses  being  employed  locally. 
The  maximum  number  of  incandescent  lamps 
supplied  from  any  sub-circuit  is  eight,  and  with 
few  exceptions  every  lamp  is  furnished  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  switch.  The  wiring  is  carried  out  in  Simplex 
brazed  tube,  all  the  tubes  being  fixed  in  position  as 
the  building  work  proceeded,  and  the  wires  drawn 
in  afterwards.  “  Westinghouse  ”  building  contains 
upwards  of  700  lights,  together  with  a  system  of 
electric  bells  for  the  tenants  and  service,  gas,  fire 
points,  speaking  tubes,  <Xc.  The  work  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Taylor,  C.E.,  of 
Victoria-street,  S.W.,  the  consulting  engineer  to  the 
Company,  and  is  carried  out  by  the  electrical  staff 
of  the  Law  Land  building  department. 

“The  Formal  Gardens  of  England  and 
Scotland.'' — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  accepted 
the  dedication  of  Mr.  H.  Inigo  Trigg's  work  on  the 
Formal  Gardens  of  England  and  [Scotland,  the 
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concluding  part  of  which  will  be  shortly  issued  to 
the  subscribers  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Eatsford. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress. — The  programme 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  will  be  opened 
in  London  on  Monday,  contains  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  Education  Bill,  compulsory  arbitration  in 
labour  disputes,  the  housing  question,  labour  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  old-age  pensions.  The  Dockers' 
Union  will  propose  that  “  in  view  of  the  colossal 
growth  of  trusts  and  combines  of  speculative 
capitalists  and  consequent  concentration  of  capital 
and  monopoly  of  industry,  this  Congress  foresees 
the  grave  danger  to  the  nation  and  the  toilers 
of  dislocation  of  trade,  stoppage  of  work,  and 
distress  of  wage  earners.  To  avert  such  a  calamity 
this  Congress  calls  upon  the  Legislature  to  pass  an 
Act  creating  a  supreme  Court  of  Arbitration,  the 
Court  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Lord  Justice,  and  to  be 
constituted  by  an  equal  number  of  workmen’s  and 
employers’  representatives,  who  shall  take  evidence 
from  the  party  aggrieved,  or  their  representatives  ; 
legal  experts  to  be  in  all  cases  debarred  from 
acting  as  representatives  ;  the  power  of  the  Court 
to  be  compulsory ;  conciliation  courts  for  the 
various  industrial  centres  to  be  formed,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  supreme  court,  and  to 
be  termed  district  courts  ;  in  all  cases  workmen's 
representatives  to  be  selected  by  trade  unions 
as  commissioners  or  members  of  the  supreme 
court  ;  for  the  effective  dealing  with  dis¬ 
putes,  commissioners  to  be  constituted  for  the 
great  staple  trades,  viz.,  mining,  textile,  transport, 
engineering,  and  agriculture,  with  a  Crown  judge 
over  each  ;  failing  the  courts  settling  disputes,  cases 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Only  unions 
registered  under  the  Trade  Uniou  Act  and  firms 
covered  by  registration  under  an  Act  identical  with 
the  Trade  Union  Act  to  be  eligible  for  consideration 
of  Courts,  or  Supreme  Court  of  Arbitration.  We 
therefore  instruct  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
draft  a  Bill  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.” 


LEGAL, 

DISPUTE  AS  TO  THE  ERECTION  OF  A 
WALL. 

The  case  of  Townsend  v.  Brickwnod  &  Co,,  Ltd., 
was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the 
Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday  last,  the  27th  inst., 
on  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  interim  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  the  erection  of  a  wall,  &c.,  until  the 
trial  of  the  action  or  further  order. 

Learned  counsel  said  that  the  parties  had  come  to 
terms,  and  he  asked  that  on  the  defendants  under¬ 
taking  not  to  build  except  in  accordance  with  a 
certain  plan,  and  the  plaintiff  giving  the  usual 
undertaking  in  damages,  the  motion  might  be 
ordered  to  stand  till  the  trial,  the  costs  of  the 
motion  being  made  costs  in  the  action. 

His  lordship  said  that  the  proper  course  in  the 
circumstances  was  for  him  to  make  no  order  on  the 
motion,  the  costs  being  made  costs  in  the  action. 

Order  accordingly. 


A  BUILDING  CASE  SETTLED. 

The  case  of  the  Mansions  Proprietary,  Ltd.,  v. 
Queen  Anne’s  Chambers,  Ltd.,  was  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the  Vacation  Court  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  27th  inst.,  on  a  motion  by  the 
plaintiffs  for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  the  alleged  interference  with  a 
party  wall,  &c. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Davis,  K.C.,  for  the  plaintiffs, 
stated  that  the  parties  had  been  able  to  come  to 
terms,  which  were,  in  effect,  that  the  plaintiffs 
should  have  the  benefit  of  an  award  already  taken 
between  the  freeholders  and  the  building  owners. 
His  application  accordingly  was  that  his  Lordship 
would  make  an  order  by  consent,  the  minutes  to  be 
signed  by  the  learned  junior  counsel  on  both  sides. 

His  Lordship  :  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  I  will 
order  a  stay  of  all  further  proceedings  in  the  action 
on  the  terms  agreed,  the  minutes  as  to  which  will  be 
signed  by  the  junior  counsel  on  both  sides. 

Order  accordingly. 


PROBABLE  SETTLEMENT  OF  AN  ANCIENT 
LIGHT  CASE. 

The  case  of  Ellis  v.  Skillington  was  before  Mr. 
Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the  Vacation  Court  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  27th  inst.,  on  a  motion  by  the 
plaintiff  for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant  until  trial  or  further  order  from  erecting 
buildings  so  a3  to  obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  ancient 
lights. 

Dr.  Napier,  for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  the  parties 
were  negotiating  as  to  a  settlement,  and  asked  that 
the  motion  might  stand  over  for  a  week  on  the 
defendant  giving  an  undertaking  in  the  terms  of 
the  notice  of  motion. 

His  Lordship  :  How  high  is  the  defendant’s  new 
building— above  or  below  the  old  building  ? 

Dr.  Napier  :  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  your  lord- 
ship  that. 

His  Lordship  :  Have  you  filed  all  your  evidence 
in  support  of  your  motion  ? 


Dr.  Napier  replied  in  the  negative.  The  plaintiff 
wished  to  file  further  evidence  by  surveyors  and 
architects. 


Dr.  Napier  :  No,  not  yet. 

His  Lordship  :  I  do  not  object  to  the  motion 
standing  over  till  next  week,  but  it  must  be  available 
for  determination  then— either  settle  it  or  contest 
it.  The  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  must  be 
complete  by  this  day  week. 

Order  accordingly. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

8,387.— Atmospherical  Gas  Burners:  R.  T. 
Glover  and  J.  G,  Glover. — For  effecting  more  perfect 
combustion,  and  to  prevent  “lighting-back,''  in 
annular  and  other  burners,  the  inventors  devise  an 
air-supply  tube,  together  with  concentrical  mixing 
and  burner  tubes  of  which  the  several  wire-gauze 
outlets  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
cause  the  mixed  air  and  gas  to  follow  a  circuitous  f 
course. 

8.427. — A  Crematory  Furnace  :  F.  Millward.— 

A  current  of  air,  through  inlets  above  the  furnace- 
doors,  mixes  with  the  hot  gases  that  flow  into  the 
combustion-chamber,  and  short  air-tubes,  made  in 
one  piece  with  the  movable  front  fire-bars,  project 
into  the  fuel.  The  bars  are  cooled,  and  gas  is 
thereby  generated  by  the  spraying  of  water  from 
nozzles  at  the  sides  of  the  fire-bars.  Side-flue3 
convey  the  hot  gases  into  the  cremation  chambers, 
whence  down-take  flues  conduct  them  to  the 
chimney.  A  lower  chamber  serves  for  the  final 
process,  and  the  ashes  are  removed  with  an  asbestos 
brush  through  a  chute  into  an  urn.  Waste  heat 
from  the  furnace  warms  the  chapel  or  mortuary 
chamber  by  means  of  air-heating  flues  or  water- 
tanks  arranged  upon  each  side  of  the  furnace. 

8.428. — A  Doubly-acting  Spring  Hinge  for 
DOORS  :  J.  Currie. — A  pivot  on  the  casing  engages 
with  a  recess  in  the  housing  in  which  it  is  fastened 
(for  a  ready  fixing  or  removal  of  the  door),  with  a 
recessed  plate  secured  with  screws.  A  spring  in 
the  housing  regulates  a  tension-plate  which  is 
worked  by  rollers  carried  by  pins  upon  one  plate 
fitted  with  shanks  and  fastened  horizontally  with 
set-screws.  The  spring  is  adjusted  with  a  screw 
and  a  nut  to  which  it  is  affixed. 

8,432.— Improvements  in  Section-ladders  : 

J.  Daniel.— A  locking-bar  which  is  pivoted  upon  the 
upper  section  of  a  telescopical  ladder  engages  with 
the  rungs  of  the  lower  section.  A  stud  takes  a 
slotted  lug  of  the  bar,  which  is  forced  over  the  rung 
by  a  spring,  and  is  pressed  aside  by  the  rungs  as 
one  lifts  the  section  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley. 
For  lowering  the  section  the  bar  can  be  forced  clear 
from  the  rungs  by  means  of  a  deflecting  arm  that  is 
pivoted  underneath  it.  A  spring  keeps  the  arm  in 
play,  but  it  can  be  turned  downwards  out  of  the 
way  for  the  lifting  of  the  upper  section. 

8,454.— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Gas- 
meters  :  G.  Ditlmar. — To  enable  measurement  of  a 
high-pressure  gas  with  an  ordinary  meter,  the  meter 
is  surrounded  with  a  casing  that  holds  gas  having 
the  same  or  about  the  same  pressure  as  that  of  the 
gas  which  is  to  be  measured  ;  the  inlet  or  the  out¬ 
let,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  connected  directly  to 
the  meter  ;  if  both  of  them  are  so  connected  a 
high-pressure  gas  is  admitted  independently  into  the 
outer  casing. 

8,456.— A  Grab  for  Dredging  and  Excavating 
Operations  :  IV.  T.  C.  Bechet'. — Four  segmental 
spear-head  shaped  blades  pivoted  on  to  the  frame  1 
and  linked  to  the  lower  half  of  the  lower  block 
constitute  the  bucket ;  both  the  lower  and  upper  1 
parts  of  the  block  slide  upon  a  pair  of  tubular  rods  i 
which  project  parallel-wise  from  the  bucket-frame  ; 
the  blades  are  locked  in  position  for  digging  by  an 
engagement  between  projections  from  the  rods  and 
catches  on  the  lower  block  ;  the  upper  ends  of  the  : 
catch-levers  are  set  over  the  surface  of  the  lower  1 
half  of  the  lower  block  in  order  that  they  may  , 
become  unlocked  and  the  blades  be  closed  by  the  ; 
fall  of  the  upper  half  on  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  lower  block  at  the  slackening  of  the  1 
working-chain,  which  is  passed  under  the  pulley  , 
of  the  lower  half  of  that  block ;  in  the  opened 
position  hooks  hang  the  upper  block  to  the  bell,  i 
but  as  the  bucket  and  rods  rise  the  lower  half  of  the  : 
upper  block  will  be  lifted  through  the  contact  of 
stops  upon  the  rods  ;  the  grab  can  then  be  lowered  : 
with  its  blades  opened,  as  the  weight  of  the  upper  : 
half,  exerted  upon  fingers,  liberates  the  hooks ; 
when  the  chain  is  hauled  in,  the  bucket  being  , 
closed,  the  upper  end  of  the  grab  enters  the  bell,  I 
where  it  is  retained  by  the  hooks  as  a  spring  moves  \ 
them  outwards ;  the  lower  block  falls  with  a  ; 
further  slackening  until  its  upper  part  impinges  1 
against  projections  from  bars  ;  then  the  lower  part  0 
falls  a  little  more,  and  engagement  of  the  catches  ij 
with  pins  opens  the  bucket  for  its  discharge. 

8,480  — A  Holder  for  Lamp-Globes,  Chim-  : 
KEYS,  Shades,  &c.  :  C.  W.  Kemp.— When  the  globe  \ 
or  chimney  is  put  into  its  place,  the  pivoted  arms  of  1 
I  the  holder  will  firstly  move  upwards  and  will  then  1 
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cop  beneath  to  engage  with  the  rim.  One  raises 
ty  hand  one  of  the  arms  for  removal  of  the  globe, 
he  movement  downwards  of  the  arms  is  restricted 
/ith  stops,  and  counterbalancing  weights  or  springs 
Lpplement  the  action,  through  gravity,  of  the 
latches. 

|  8,503.— Vibrating  Jaw-crushers  and  Screens 
•  or  Stone  Crushing  and  Screening  Machinery  : 
V.  H.  Baxter.— One  end  of  a  lever  which  is 
livoted  at  its  middle  is  joined  to  the  draw-back 
od  of  the  swinging  jaw,  and  the  other  end  is 
pined  with  a  rod  to  the  rocking-lever  over  its 
riddle  point.  The  former  lever  has  notches  that 
ake  Y-shaped  blocks  upon  the  rods.  I' or  the 
feeding  end  of  the  lower  screen,  which  receives 
Material  from  the  crusher,  a  conical  mouthpiece 
nd  a  flange  for  the  cylindrical  screen  are  fashioned 
in  a  disc,  and  the  tailings  are  carried  up  to  the 
upper  screen.  The  flange  constitutes  a  pulley  for 
he  elevator-belt,  and  the  supporting  arms  of  the 
jisc  are  set  in  a  plane  distant  to  some  extent  from 
he  face  of  the  disc,  the  screen  beiDg  fastened 
gainst  the  arm-ends. 

8,51s. — Electricity  Meters  :  V.  A.  Arcioni. — 
?or  measuring  quantity,  energy,  and  current.  A 
pring,  whereof  the  pull  is  varied  automatically 
with  a  motor  and  is  indicated  with  either  a  marker 
lind  recording-cylinder,  or  a  pointer  and  scale, 
returns  the  pivoted  coil  of  an  electro-dynamometer 
io  its  zero  position  in  opposition  to  the  deflecting 
iiction  of  the  current.  For  the  dynamometer  may  be 
imployed  a  pair  of  attracted  coils,  or  a  core  and 
iolenoid.  The  field  magnet  of  the  motor  is  con¬ 
nected  between  conductors  through  a  divided 
esistance  of  which  the  ends  are  connected  to  two 
:ontacts,  an  insulated  arm  between  the  contacts  is 
nounted  upon  a  movable  coil ;  the  middle  of  the 
divided  resistance  and  the  arm  as  well  are  connected 

io  the  motor-brushes.  Thus  the  motor  will  turn  in 
ither  direction  as  one  contact  or  the  other  is 
ouched  by  the  movable  arm.  A  screw,  driven  by 
he  motor,  drives  a  worm-wheel  upon  which  a 
>ointer  is  mounted,  the  screw  carries  a  non- 
Irotatable  nut  that  is  secured  to  one  end  of  a  spring 
iwhereof  the  other  end  is  fastened  to  an  arm  of  the 
movable  coil.  A  marker  is  mounted  upon  the  nut. 

8,519.— apparatus  eor  Opening  and  Closing 
Windows,  Doors,  Ventilators,  and  so  on  : 
R.  Adams. — In  one  form  a  three-armed  lever  is 
pivoted  to  a  fan-light  and  to  a  link  that  is  pivoted 
on  to  the  window-frame,  the  third  arm  of  the  lever 
is  also  pivoted  to  a  link  worked  with  a  cr3nk  and 
worm-gearing ;  for  working  a  set  of  fan-lights  in 
one  line,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  triple  lever 
is  mounted  at  the  top  and  bottom  windows,  and  the 
arms  are  joined  to  a  rod  which  thus  takes  a  parallel 
movement,  the  windows  being  linked  to  the  rod. 

S.556.— Manufacture  of  Imitation  Marble 
and  STONE  :  G.  IVebcr. — The  goods,  intended  for 
'facing  walls  and  floors,  for  columns,  facades,  and 
similar  uses,  are  cast  from  "sorel”  or  magnesia 
cement,  and  so  on,  in  metallic  moulds  having  a 
lining  or  coating  of  hard  lac  or  enamel  that  will 
resist  the  heat  engendered  in  the  course  of  setting. 
In  one  adaptation  is  employed  a  flat  plate  fitted 
with  a  skeleton  of  wood,  cement,  or  glazed  board, 
which  is  placed  in  the  mass  before  it  has  become  set. 

8,019. — A  Regulator  Valve  for  Domestic 
Water  Supply  :  E.  G.  Watrous. — A  hollow  stem 
carries  a  valve  that  regulates  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  inlet  and  outlet  chambers,  a  flanged  collar 
is  screwed  on  to  the  stem  beneath  the  valve  ;  a 
piston  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  works  in  a 
retarding-chamber,  which  communicates  with  a 
cushioning-chamber  by  means  of  a  time-screw,  and 
with  an  outlet  through  the  hollowed  stem  ;  a  valve 
upon  a  rod  normally  closes  the  outlet,  and  the 
working  lever  engages  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
rod.  Pressure  upon  the  seat  lifts  the  valve  stem, 
and  so  opens  the  valve  for  escape  of  water  from 
the  space  above,  whereupon  the  supply  will  flow 
into  a  chamber  below,  and  the  main  valve  opening 
will  be  shut.  A3  the  seat  again  rises,  the  return  flow 
of  water  upwards  through  a  time-port  slowly  closes 
the  main  valve. 

8.653. — Opening-devices  for  Motor  Start¬ 
ing-switches  :  W.  R.  Ridings  and  Veritys,  Limited. — 
For  no-load  and  over-load  opening-devices,  the  in¬ 
ventors  mount  an  arm  that  closes  the  main  circuit 
and  a  rheostat  arm  upon  a  spindle,  and  provide 
each  arm  with  a  spring.  The  former  arm  is  retained 
by  a  pin,  or  its  own  pivoted  pawl,  that  engages  with 
a  catch  upon  the  pivoted  armature,  a  fixed  core  is 
placed  in  the  shunt  winding  of  the  magnet,  and 
beneath  an  adjustable  core.  The  armature  will  not 
be  held  down,  and  the  arm  is  thereby  free,  in  the 
absence  of  current ;  but  if  an  excess  of  current 
flows  through  the  series  winding  of  the  magnet,  the 
adjustable  core  is  lilted  and  an  arm  raises  the  arma¬ 
ture  to  liberate  the  arm  on  the  spindle. 

1  8,686.— A  Water  Boiler  or  Geyser  :  H.  Jack- 
son. — For  purposes  of  renewal  or  cleansing,  and  in 
order  to  furnish  water  ways  having  a  large  amount 
of  surface,  the  inventor  forms  the  interior  of  the 
geyser  or  boiler  in  three  parts,  jointed  to  one 
another.  Above,  and  outside  the  boiler,  is  the 
supply  cock.  The  water-inlet  has  a  regulating  float 
valve.  On  to  the  outer  casing  are  joined  the  parts 
to  which  the  air  or  escape  tubes  are  screwed  Confer 
also  No.  11,927  of  1894. 
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8,688.— Water  Supply  (Domestic)  :  E.  0. 
Richter. — To  prevent  the  bursting  of  pipes  through 
frost,  and  for  thawing  ice  in  pipes,  they  are  fitted 
with  a  jacket  in  the  form  of  a  D-shaped  chamber, 
having  a  funnel-shaped  top.  At  the  lowest  point  of 
the  system  the  chamber  is  closed  and  has  a  draw¬ 
off  cock.  Ice  in  the  service  pipes  may  be  thawed 
by  the  pouring  of  boiling  water  into  the  jacketing 
chamber  at  the  top,  then  (after  the  cock  to  the  main 
has  been  shut)  the  water  may  be  drawn  off  from 
the  pipes. 

8,691.  —  Builders’  Blocks  of  Artificial 
Stone  :  F.  Boenke. — The  blocks  and  tiles  are  moulded 
from  a  composition  which  is  made  up  of  dried  fir 
sawdust,  impregnated  with  hot  carbolineum  and 
finely-sifted  wood-ash,  pulverised  heavy  spar,  and 
magnesium  chloride,  with,  it  may  be,  soft  water. 
Inside  each  block  is  placed  a  fabric  of  laced  pieces 
of  bamboo.  The  blocks  are  specified  as  being  parti¬ 
cularly  suitable  for  use  in  tropical  buildings,  bath¬ 
houses,  hospitals,  and  so  on. 

8,700.  —  Fastenings  for  Doors  of  Cold 
Stores  :  T.  Taylor  and  P.  F.  Kenselt. — The  forked 
end  of  the  sliding  bolt  engages  with  a  nut  set  between 
collars  and  working  upon  a  fixed  screw  which  has 
flats  that  engage  with  a  hole  in  a  plate  upon  the 
door-jamb.  The  bolt  is  tightened  or  loosened  by  the 
turning  of  a  handle  which  works  the  nut  and  causes 
either  one  of  the  collars  to  impinge  against  the  end 
of  the  bolt.  The  withdrawal  of  the  nut  is  prevented 
by  a  collar  upon  the  screw.  The  appliance  can  be 
utilised  as  a  locking-bolt  by  means  of  a  hole  in  the 
bolt  for  a  padlock. 

8,767. — Jointing  for  Flushing -Pipes  :  H.  L. 
Donlton. — The  joint  i3  contrived  for  connecting  a 
flushing-pipe  to  the  horn  of  a  closet-basin.  A  screw 
secures  a  band  to  the  horn,  on  to  which  a  flange  is 
then  affixed  with  screws,  which  at  the  same  time 
press  the  packing  together. 

8,774.— Fastenings  for  Windows  :  E.  G. 
Kendall. — Middle  pivots  join  the  sashes  to  sliding 
stiles,  and  flat  springs  on  the  latter  press  against 
vertical  wires  or  rods  that  are  attached  to  the  pulley 
stiles.  The  meeting  surfaces  of  the  pivot  plates  and 
the  sash  and  sliding  stile3are  rounded,  and  T-shaped 
slots  in  the  pivot-plates  enable  the  pivots  to  take 
their  proper  places,  wherein  they  are  retained  with 
keys  put  into  recesses  in  the  frame. 

8,859.— Safety  Apparatus  for  Lifts  :  IF. 
Gerling. — Arms  are  pivoted  on  to  the  lower  end  of  a 
spring  bar  to  which  the  lifting  rope  is  fastened.  In 
the  event  of  the  rope  breaking  the  spring  presses 
the  inner  ends  of  the  arms  downwards,  and  so 
causes  them  to  jamb  with  the  guides.  Moreover, 
there  are  provided  arms,  of  which  the  inner  ends 
have  teeth  underneath,  and  which  are  pivoted  upon 
shafts  mounted  upon  springs.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  latter  arms  are  sustained  horizontally 
with  ropes  from  the  spring  bar,  but  they  will  be 
turned  into  a  vertical  direction  when  the  rope 
breaks,  and  their  teeth  will  then  become  engaged 
with  the  guide. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  14.— By  Hardy  &  Hardy  (at  Uttoxeter). 
Doveridge,  Derby.— The  Doveridge  Estate  (part 
of),  109  a.,  f.  . 


By  Winch  &  Sons  (at  Maidstone). 

High  Halden,  Kent.— Old  Place  Farm,  107  a.  o  r. 

4  p.,  y.r.  62/.  10s . 

Bethersdcn,  Kent.— Potten  Farm  and  Holmes 

Wood,  83  a.  3  r.  2  p.,  f.,  y.r.  72/.  4s.  iod . 

Staplehurst,  Kent.— Great  Wadd  Farm,  1-17  a.  3  r. 

5  p.,  f. . 

Stone-cum-Ebony,  Kent.— Stone  Corner  Farm, 

130  a.  2  r.  30  p.,  f.,  y.r.  75 1 . 

August  15. — By  Hugh  Sworder  (at  Epping). 
Theydon  Bois,  Essex.— Theydon  Lodge,  f.,  y.r. 
Loughton-lane,  freehold  building  land,  8  a.  2  r. 

HighSLaver’  Essex.— Herbert's  Cottage  and  2  a., 

f. ,  y.r.  8/. . . 

North  Weald,  Essex.— Main-rd.,  three  freehold 
cottages,  y.r.  14/.  6s . . . 


August  16.— By  Bentley  &  Sons  (at 
Doncaster). 

Headby,  Yorks.— Freehold  farm,  141  a.  1  r.  28  p., 

August  19.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Chelsea.— 34,  Bramerton-st.,  u.t.  38fcyrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

w.r.  54/.  12s . . . . 

Finchley.— Park-rd.,  The  Chestnuts  and  J  a.,  f., 

j  6*, "7,  8,  9,  and  to,  Park-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

201/.  . . . . . . 

High-rd.,  freehold  building  site,  area  o  a.  or. 

P . . . . 


By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  and  Vinten  & 
Son  (at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 

Margate,  Kent.— The  Royal  York  Hotel,  f.,  p.  .. 

August  20.— By  James  Eley  (at  Boston). 
Wrangle,  Lincs.-High  Toft  Farm,  167  a.  1  r.  37P., 


By  Dickinson  &  Riggall  (at  Louth). 
Theddlethorpe  St.  Helen’s,  Lines.— Freehold  farm 
and  enclosures,  69  a.  3  r.  30  p.  i 


1,130 

1,150 

1,450 


940 


4»25o 

430 

8,590 

*,475 


9,030 

5,700 

2,600 


August  21. — By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Notting  Hill.— 40  and  42,  High-st.  (S),  u.t.  19 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  165/.  .  ,£1,620 

By  Nrwiion,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Dalston. — 35  to  40,  Regent’s-row, '  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  15*.,  w.r.  228/.  16s . :  .  1,360 

Barnsbury. — 33,  Half  Moon-cres.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  5s.,  y.r.  36/. .  130 

By  Salter,  Rex,&  Co. 

Kentish  Town. — 128,  Prince  of  Wales-rd.,  f., 

y-r.  446  . : .  750 

Hampstead. — 7,  Maitland  Park-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  55/.  . . .  .500 

Camden  Town. — 31,  Marquis-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs., 

g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  38! . .  480 

Mill  Hill.— Flower-lane,  two  plots  of  land,  f.  _  185 

Birkbeck-rd.,  three  plots  ofland,  f. .  100 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*#*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  „  „ 

Facing  Stocks  „ ...  2  12  o  „  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  .  2  7  o  ,,  ,, 

Flettons .  1  8  o  ,,  at  railway  deu6t. 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabou  Facing.  550  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466  ,,  „  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  ... .  4  11  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....460  ,,  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks 
Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,,  „  , 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  ..... .  14  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  o  o  ,,  ,i  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . .  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed -  a  o  o  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  3  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . 6  o  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  25  o  ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  26s.  6d.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


S.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1  zi  per  ft. cubo,  dcld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  1,  ....  1  7  ,, 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks  ....  1  6  „ 

Grinshill  - *  *0  n 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  22  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. .  24  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

Closebum  Red  Freestone  2  3  „ 

Red  Mansfield  24  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10  ,, 

,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  2  8  per  ft.  super. 

at  rly.  dep6t. 

,,  ,,  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto..  30  ,,  „ 

,  „  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

’  slabs  (random  sizes) 

M  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Ho'pton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


6. in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


9&  ,1  ,, 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depOt. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depflt. 

2*  n  ,. 


do. 

[See  also  page  199. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open ,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Municipal  Offices  . . . 

Free  Library . . . 

Bideford  Town  Council  . 

Maidenhead  Towu  Council  . 

301.,  161. .  101 . 

i 

Sep.  25  1 
Oct.  1  ! 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  o I  Work  or  Materials. 


Sewerage  Works,  Ynyeybwl,  Glam . 

Kogine  House,  North  side  Mills,  Bradford . 

Nurses’  Home  . 

Alterations  to  Electricity  Works,  Bread-street . . 

Wall  . . 

Koad  Works,  Rosebery-avenue,  Preston  . ” . 

Sewer  Pipes  . . . 

Street  Works,  Queen-street,  Pontefract!............."!, 

Sewerage  Works,  Stapenhill,  Ac . . 

Fourteeu  Cottages  . 

Builder's  Work  at  Hospital  . . . 

School  Buildings  . . . 

Widening  Road,  Aberafon  . 

Asphalt  Works... . 

Sewers,  London. road  . . 

Bridge  Abutments,  llkley  . !!...!!!!!..!, 

Schools,  Parkeston,  Essex  . . 

•Construction  of  Tramway  Route . !!..!! 

Steel  Bridge,  Pontwen  Cynghordy  . !!!!! 

Road  Works,  St.  Mary's-avenue  East . ” 

Roof  at  Gasworks,  Regent- road  . !"” 

Sewer,  Duke-street . !!!!!!!!.!! 

Footpath  Works . . 

Piling  Work . ........'...*.!!!!! 

Kerbing.  Setts,  Ac . .!.!!.!!!!!.!! 

Chapel,  Ac.,  Holt-road . . .!!......!.!!. 

‘Seven  Houses,  near  Slough . 

Bouudary  Wall,  Armley  . !!...!!.!!. 

Rebuilding  Pavilion,  Armagh  . !!...!!!.! 

Market  Extensions  . 

School.  Wryke . . 

Rebuilding  Pendarves  Arms  Hotel,  Owitbiaii . 

Ornamental  Iron  Railing  . 

Sewers,  Parkgate  . [  [ 

Well,  shnntaiiow . !!!!!!!!!!!!! . ! . 

Waterworks . .  !.  ! . 

Hospital . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! . . 

Foundations  of  Hospital,  Kiiiingbeck '!!!.!!!!. . 

Market  Buildings  ..  . 

Weii  smkiug,  w  ingbam . !!!!.!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!”!!!”"”!!. 

Bridge  Improvements  . !.!!!!!!!  ! 

Bridge  . . . 

Water  Main  (-.11,272  yard’s)’!!!”!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!!”! . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  . . 

Cast  iron  Pipes  (416  tons) . !!!!!!!!!!””!!!!!!!!!!!”!!”!. 

Road  Works,  Ew  bank-street  ....!!  . !!!.’!.. .’.’!" 

Electric  Power  Station,  Belfast.!!!!!!!.!!.’.”!!.’!!!!”!"”’!’! 

Rectory,  St.  Mary’s. Truro . .  .  . 

Schools,  Beetham,  Westmoreiaud  !!!!!!!..!!!!!!!!!!!. . 

Club  Premises,  Briton  Ferry . . 

Sewerage  Works,  Stratton . .  "” 

Turkish  Baths . !!!. .!!!!!!’,..!! . 

Drainage  Works,  Potton . !!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.”!! . 

Supply  of  Broken  Granito  . . 

‘Supply  of  Stoneware  Pipes . . 

•Supply  of  Portland  Cement  . .’!.*!..’!!.’! . 

Road  Making  and  Paving  Works . !!’.  !!"' . 

Water  Supply,  Bowes  . .  . 

•Addtns,  Drainage, Ac., to  Old  ParkHoujeAGoidieLeieh 

•New  Sorting  otlice,  Walthamstow  . 

Making-up  streets . .  . . . 

Road  Making  Works . !..!!!!!!!!.!!!. . 

School  Buildings,  Llwyncelyn,  Porth !!!"!”!!!”" . 

Drainage  Works,  Brompton  . !.’*" . 

•suppi>  of  Broken  Grauite ..  ..... !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!”!!!”!” 
•Construction  of  Above-ground  Convenience 

•New  Bath  Rooms,  Ac.,  Renfrew  road  Workhouse . 

*N  ew  Municipal  Buildings  . . 

New  Opeiating  Room  at  Infirmary..’....!! . 

Sewers . . !!!!!!!!!!”!!" 

•Stores,  ‘  art  &  Van  Sheds,  Lod ge,"  &  Public  Uri a lis 

•T.king  Down  Fencing,  Tottenhamdaue  . 

•  Board  Ro-  m,  Offices,  Receiving  Home  for  Children  Ac 

Sewer,  Bridge-street  (Contract  No.  4) . . 

•New  Cart  Shed,  Bothy,  Ac.,  Sydenham  Well’s  Park 7. 

House,  Palmeira-avenue,  Hove . 

Turbine  House,  Ac.,  Newry,  Ireland  !!!!!!.!! . ” 

Chimney  at  Gasworks  . . .!!!..! . ! . 

six  Houses,  Grifflthstown.  Mon!  !!!!!!!!!!!!"”!!!!!”!””’’ 
•Foundations  to  Ground  Lines  and  Concreta  Flooring 

Gas  Mains  (3  miles)  . 

Road  Works,  Dunning,  N’.B.  ...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!””! . ! . 

Five  Houses,  Ashflela-road,  Thornton.  Yorka!!!!”!”! 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Mountain  Ash  U.D.C . 

Messrs.  D.  Illingworth  A  Son  . 
Great  Yarmouth  Guardians  .... 

Brighton  Town  Couucil  . 

BaDgor  (Ireland)  U.D.C . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Cockermouth  U.D.C . 


Burton-on-Trent  Corporation  . 

K insale  (Ireland)  R.D.C . 

Limerick  Guardians . 

Hadleigh  School  Board  . . 

Glam.  County  Council . 

Hettou  (Durham)  U.D.C . 

Lowestoft  Town  Couucil  . 


Ramsey  School  Board . 

West  Ham  Council  . 

Llaudovery  R.D.C . 

Southend  Corporation . 

Salford  Corporation . 

Castleford  (Yorks)  U.D.C’.  . 

Willmgton  U.D.< . 

South  wold  l.’orporation  .... 

Soothill  (Yorks)  l  .D.C . 

Cromer  U.D.C.  . . 

The  Proprietor  . . 


Bradford  School  Board  . 

Redruth  Brewery  Co . 

Blackpool  Corporation  . 

Rawmarsh  (Yorks)  U.D.C . 

Londonderry  R.D.C . 

Witney  (Oxon)  R.D.C . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C . 

Leeds  Corporation  . . 

Llandovery  Corporation . 

-Margate  Corporation  . . ...! 

Menai  Bridgo  U.D.C . 

Llanelly  Harbour  Commissioners!! 

M  argute  Corporation  . 

Abercarn  (Mon.)  U.D.C.’ . 

Ashton-under-I.ynoWaterwk8.  Cm! 

Stockton-ou  Tees  Corporation . 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  (Ireland)., 

Hlghworth  R.D.C . 

Dover  Town  Council  . 

Biggleswade  R.D.C . 

Edmonton  U.D.C . 

do. 

do. 

Bromley  U.D.C . 

startfoith  R.D.C . ”! 

Woolwicli  Union  . !..!” 

Commissioners  of  II. M.  Works, Ac! 

Southgate  U.D.C . 

Hauweil  U.D.C . !....!! 

Northallerton  R.i3!c! . 

Hauweil  U.D.C . !"!”! 

Kensington  Borough  Council*’!’.’.!” 

Lambeth  Guardians . . 

Woolwich  Borough  Council  ””..!” 

Southwark  Union . !.... 

Burnley  R.D.C . ..’.’.!!.!!!!!! 

Stepney  Borough  Council  . ”!”! 

Hornsey  U.D.C . 

Hammersmith  Guardiaus  . !.!.!! 

West  Ilattlepool  Corporation . 

Loudon  County  Council . ! 

Wombwell  (Yorks)  U.D.C . 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bence  . . ”.! 

Agricultural  Organising  Agcy,  Ltd! 
Wombwell  (Yorks)  U.D.C . 


Williams,  Surveyor,  town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash . 

Ledinghain,  Architect,  District  Bank  chambers,  Bradford.. 
A.  Hewitt,  Architect,  Bank  Chambers,  Yarmouth 

T.  J.  Tillstone,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  . .  . 

E.  L.  Woods,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bangui  .  .!’....!.!!!!!!!!! 

■J-  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  North  shields . 

J-  Fearon,  Council  offices,  Cockermouth . ..! 

A.  Oddy,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Pontefract . 

O.  T.  Lynan,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton . 

K.  Evans,  Engineer,  63,  .>101110  Mali,  C.,rk  . ...!!!!! 

H.  J.Guluane,  Board  Room,  Worknouse,  Limerick  ..... 

Kade  A  Julius,  Architects,  cornhill  Chamber,,  Ipswich  . . !  !! 

I.  M.  J-ranklen,  Westgate-street,  Cardiff..  .. 

.1.  Harding,  Surveyor,  Council  offices,  Hough  tonTe  !spri  ng  .!!.!. 
U.  Hamby,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Lowestoft 

J.  B.  Fraser,  Architect,  3,  Park  square,  Leeds  . 

Start  A  Rowell,  Architects,  Colchester... . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Jlall,  W  est  Ham,  E.  !!!!!!!!!!!.’!!!!!!!!!!” 

D.  T.  M.  Jones,  Council  Offices,  Llandovery  . ” 

A.  Fuller,  Civil  Engineer,  Southend  . .  . . 

W.  W.  Woodward,  Engineer,  Bloom-street,  Salford"!  ! . 

w .  Green,  Surveyor,  Castleford  . . 

J.  Cooke,  Surveyor,  2,  West  End-terrace,  W ii  ling  ton . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Soutliwoid . 

J.  Blackburn,  .surveyor,  Shaw  Cross,  near  Dewsbury  j .  .  " 

A.  F.  Scott,  surveyor.  West-street,  Cromer . 

Edgmgton  A  summerbell,  7,  Park  street,  Windsor’!!!!.. . 

City  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Leeds  . 

H.  C.  Parkinson,  Architect,  Armagh . !!!!!!!!!!!!  !!!  !! 

T.  C.  Hope  A  Son,  Architects,  23,  Bank -street! 'Bradford . 

Adkm  A  Hill,  Architects,  Prudential  Buildings,  Bradford 
H.  W,  Collins,  Architect,  Walreddon,  Kedrutu 

J.  S.  Brudie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Blackpool . 

W.  Bellamy,  Council  Offices,  Rawmarsh . 

M.  A.  Robinson  Civil  Engineer,  Londonderry 

G.  Winehip,  Engineer,  Borough  Buildings,  Abingdon 

J.  C.  Jones,  Council  Offices,  Pontypridd  . 

E.  T.  Hall,  Architect,  64.  Bed  ford- square,  W.C . 

•*.  Thomas,  Town  Hail,  Llandovery . !!'!!.!"!! . 

A.  Latham,  Civil  Engiueer,  Municipal  Buildings,  ’Margate".’.*.’ 

J.  J.  Webster,  Civil  Engineer,  39,  Victoria-street,  5  W.  . 

J.  V.  Stewart,  Engineer,  Harbour  Office,  Llanelly  . . 

A.  Latham,  Civil  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Margate . 

O  Stevens,  Engineer,  Couucil  Offices,  Aberosrn . . 

O.  H.  Hill  A  Sous,  Civil  Engineers,  3,  Victoria-street,  S.  W . 

M.  U.  Sykes,  Engineer,  Town  Half,  atockton .  . 

T.  Morrison,  Engineer,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  Dublin . 

R.  U.  Halo,  surveyor,  33,  O.d  Queen-street,  S.W.  . 

J.  F.  Curweu,  Arcnitect,  20,  Uighgate,  Kendal ..  . 

H.  A.  Clarke,  Architect,  Briton  terry  . . 

Beesley  A  co.,  Engineers,  11,  Victoria-street" ’s.'w!’!!!!”!!!!!!!!!!!.” 

li.  E.  Stilgoe,  Civil  Engineer,  Biggin-street,  Dover  .  . . 

Taylor  A  Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  27,  Great  Georgo-street,  3  ”w . 

Council  s  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Edmonton . 

do. 

do. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Bromley,  Kent . 

J.  E.  Parker,  uvii  Engineer,  Post  Office  chambers" ’’Newcastle"’ 

church,  Quick,  A  W  hiucop.  Wililam-street,  Woolwich .  ! 

J  Wager,  ll.M.  Office  of  W  orks,  storey's  Gate,  s  w 

council's  Survey  or,  Palmer's  Greeu,  N . . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Hauweil,  W .  !.!.’.*!" . 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Hillside  Cottage,  Peutrc "oi’ani . 

W.  Fowie,  Council  offices,  Northallerton . 

Council  s  offices,  Hauweil,  w . !!!!  ! . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Keusington’"!!!”!!!!!!!”!!!!!"!"”!! 
s.  R.  J.  Smith,  Architect,  15,  York-buudings,  Adelphi  W.C. ..!! 
A.  b.  lhomas,  Architect,  6,  Queen  Aone's-gate,  8  W 
G.  D.  Stevenson,  Architect,  13  and  14,  King-street,  EC . 

S.  Edmondson,  Surveyor,  is,  N icholas-street,  Burnley 

Borough  Engineer,  16,  Great  Alie-street,  E.  ...  . . 

Councils  Engineer,  soutbwood-iane,  Highgate  N'!  !!!!!!!!!.. . ”’ 

J.  H.  Richardson,  Architect,  b7,  Finsbury-pavement  E  C 

J.  W.  Brown.  Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool 

Architect's  Department,  Is,  Pall  Mail  East,  S.W.  '! . 

Clay  ton  A  Black,  Architects,  152,  North-stieet,  Brighton 

U.  Thomson  A  Co.,  >ewry .  . 

J.  Robinson,  Surveyor,  Wombwell . ...!’...””’.!  !!! . . 

Swalewell  A  Creighton,  Architects,  Newport!  Moo, . 

Surveyor,  M2  Store,  Millwall  Dock,  E . . 

J.  Rooiuaon,  Towu  Hall,  Wombwell  . !!!.!.!!.!!!* . 

Dove  A  Co.,  29,  York-place,  Edinburgh... . . 

W.  Pickeis,  Architect,  Thornton . !",’" . 


Sep. 

Sep. 


Sep.  ll 
8ep.  13 
Hfcp.  15 


Sep.  17 
Sep.  is 
no. 

Sep.  20 
Sep.  22 
do. 

Sep.  23 

Got!  _7 
No  dale 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Esquired. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Foreman  for  Cliff  Protection  Works  . . . 

•Teacher  of  Building  Construction 

Clacton  U.D.C . 

Not  stated . . . 

Sep.  3 

Sep.  a 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (’ j  are  advertised' in  this  Humber, 


Competitions,  p.  — 


Contracts,  pp.  Iv.  vl.  Viii.  6c  x.  Public  Appointments,  xvii. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continual). 

SLATES, 
in.  £  s.  d. 

X 10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2  o  o  per  1000  of  iaooatry.dep 
„  best  seconds  „  xx  xo  o 
X  8  best  ,,  6  17  6 

X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..xx  76 
X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  650 
x  xo  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green _ 13  10  o 

■X  8  „  n  7  10  o 

x  10  permanent  green  xo  10  o 
X8  „  „  600 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

!St  plain  red  rooting  tiles  — 41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  depdt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles..  —  3  7  per  doz.  „ 

St  Broseley  tiles  ........  48  6  per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  4  o  per  doz.  ,, 

st  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  ..  60  o  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles . 4  o  per  doz.  ,, 

1  Valley  tiles  3  ,,  „ 

st  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .50  9  per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  tiles _ _ _  4  1  per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles— —  38,,  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

eals :  best  3  In.  by  xx  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1 — —  — 16  "  " 


in.  and  x 


eals:  best  3  by  9 . . .  13  10  o 

attens:  best  2J  in. by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  xo 

attens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  —  o  10  o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 

eals  :  seconds  ........ . .  1  o  o  less  thanbest 

attens:  seconds  —  .  oxo  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

3  in.  by  4  in.  and  3  in.  by  6  in.  _.  8  xo  o  9  xo  o 
’  ia.  by  4$  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  —  800  900 
oreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  ij  in.  by  xi  in.  _  o  10  o  more  than 

battens. 

Jin . x  o  o 

ir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  — . - . — ..  4  10  o  5  °  o 

Seconds  - . - - - —  4  5  °  4  10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  xo  in.)  ..—  3  is  6  3>5  o 

Swedish  balks . a  is  o  300 

itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) . —  3  o  o  3  10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

ftrite  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  xx  in.  — . — ..  22  o  o  23  o  o 

3  in.  by  9  in. . . . ao  o  o  21  o  o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  1 1  in.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  16  xo  o  18  xo  o 

Battens,  aj  in.  and  3_in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  X4  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  ix  in. 

and  9  in . . . 14  °  °  15  xo  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  xx  10  o  12  xo  o 

'etersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  xx  id .  20  o  o  21  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — — .  17  o  o  x8  o  o 

Battens .  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

xx  in . . .  15  o  o  x6  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — . — ..  1310  o  14  xo  o 

Battens . . .  xx  o  o  12  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

xx  in . 12  10  o  13  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  xa  o  o  13  o  o 

Battens .  xo  o  o  1100 

Write  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  xx  jn.  14  o  o  1500 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  o  o  14  o  0 

Battens .  ix  o  o  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  o  o  14  o  • 

,i  ,1  n  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  o  o  13  o  o 

,,  ,,  ,,  battens .  9  10  o  10  xo  o 

itch-pine:  deals .  1600  1800 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . . —  o  10  1  o  o  o 

ellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32  o  o  33  xo  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up)..  . .  2  o  o  more. 

Oddments  . . 22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

ellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

lauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

)anzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  6  o  3  o 

Small  „  „  .  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  056 

>ry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . .  — .  o  o  7 J  o  o  8 

Jin.  do.  do.  007  ... 

)ry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  supi 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  oix 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  x  6  o  2  o 

>ry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . — . .  o  010  o  x  o 

,’eak,  per  load .  16  o  o  20  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube . . .  030  036 

*repared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o  13  o  o  16  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  017  6 

xj  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  15  o  1  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot.... . . .  o  xx  o  0x2  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . —  ..  o  xi  6  o  13  6 

xj  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched. . —  —  o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  950 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  17  6  817  6 

Flitch  Plates  . .  850  8  15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  —..726  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars . —  7  15  o  850 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  —  10  10  o  -  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars . — ..  900  9  xo  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  910  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  x6  o  o  - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  ao  g .  xo  o  o  -  -  - 

it  11  to  24  g .  xx  o  o  ... 

1,  „  to  26  g .  12  10  0  -  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  a  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  o  -  * 

„  „  aa  g.  and  24  g.  13  s  o  ... 

ii  1,  26  g .  14  5  o  -  -  • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  x6  o  o  •  •  • 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  •  •  * 

„  26  g. ........  18  o  o  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  xa  15  o  .  .  . 

•1  n  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s  o  ... 

11  ii  a6  g .  14  5  o  -  -  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

ana  thicker  . .  xa  o  o  ... 

,i  1,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o  ... 

t,  11  26  g.  - .  14  5  o  -  -  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o  9x5  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


Per  ton  in  London. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13 

Pipe  in  coils  . — . —  14  5 

Soil  Pipe . . . . .  16  15 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne....- - ton  24  5 

Silesian  —  —  —  24  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet..  — —  per  lb  fo  o 

Thin  .... . „  00 

Copper  nails . —  —  ,,  o  o 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet  ——————  ,,  00 

Thin  ,,  . ii  00 

Tin— English  Ingots .  ,,  01 

Solder — Plumbers’ - „  00 

Tinmen's . — ....  -  ,,  00 

Blowpipe  —  —  —  —  —  ,,  00 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.  (Amounts  below  our  limit.)  J.  F.  W.— J.  I>. 
(Amount  should  have  been  slated.) 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IV e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  hems) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tendes 
is  given,  nor  any  list  m  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

,430 


ABINGDON. — For  the  construction  of  about 
yards  of  stoneware  pipe  sewers  for  the  Corporation. 
George  Winship,  C.E.,  Abingdon  ‘ 

Hinkins . .£2,592  16  * 

Hayward  ....  2,230  8 

Roberts .  2,095  o 

Mann .  ii9i5  10 

Fenton  .  11852  o 


Craig . £i.777  12  9 

Wheeler .  1,696  o  o 

Swaker  ......  1,690  4  o 

Randall,  Abing¬ 
don*  .  1,598  7  10 


ARMAGH.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  the  sewage 
disposal  works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  J, 
Finlay  Peddie,  C.E.,  36,  Scottish  Provident-buildings, 
Belfast : — 

J.  Kidd,  Belfast . £395 


BISHOP'S  STORTFORD.— For  the  supply  of  broken 

franite,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  R.  S. 

cott.  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  the  Surveyor  to  the. 
Council: —  ...  t 

Mountsorrel  Mountsorrei 
Granite.  drippings. 
Per  Ton.  Per  Ton. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Grimley  &  Son  .  13  8  ....  10  xx 


,  West-street,. 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  ..  - . 2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  .  ®d.  „ 

21  oz.  thirds  ....  — .  3W-  11 

,,  fourths..  —  —  ....  —  . .  3d-  ii 

26  oz.  thirds . —  4id.  ,, 

,,  fourths  .  3|d.  ,, 

32  oz.  thirds . - .  5|d-  ,, 

„  fourths  .  4id.  n 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . — .  3d.  n 

„  21  „ . 4«L  11 

J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate .  i?d.  ■■ 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  -per  gallon  029 

„  „  in  arums  . .  „  °  3  0 

Boiled,,  „  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  „  o  2  11 

M  ,,  „  in  drums  ,1  032 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . — ■■  0  2  10 

,,  in  drums .  n  0  3  0 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . . .  11  20  °  ° 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty - -  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar  . .  - . . P«  barrel  1x20 


VARNISHES,  &C.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  0  8  o 

Pale  Copal  Oak . .  0  10  ° 

Supei fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  0 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  ... . . . .  °  x°  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  0  *4  ° 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  0  x*  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . .  “'J  0 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . • . .  0  x°  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  o  ia  o 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body .  140 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil .  1  J  0 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish .  018  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . . - . .  0  13  ° 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . .  .  .  .  .  o  10  0 

Best  Black  Japan . . . . . o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  - - -  0  9  “ 

Brunswick  Black  - - . —  —  o  8  6 

Berlin  Black . 0  10  0 

Knotting . - . —  — ......  —  010  o 

French  and  Brush  Polish  ....- . .  010  0 


BRIDGWATER.— For  the  construction  of  sewer  and 
bacteria  beds,  Westonzoyland,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  W.  A.  Collins,  engineer, 

Bridgwater  :— 

E.  H.  Page - £215  7  8  I  R  .  _  Ashton, 

Palmer  &  Sons  175  10  o  Bridgwater*. .£154 
C.  Bryer,  jun...  161  1  3  | 


CARLTON  COLVILLE.— For  gardener’s  cottage 
Carlton  Colville,  Suffolk,  for  the  Rev.  L.  W.  H.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor, 
Norwich : —  _  _  , 

G.  Elsey . £538  o  I  W.  J.  Searle,  con- 

A.  G.  Beckett  ....  489  6  tractor,  Carlton 

C.  R.  Cole .  460  8  |  Colville* . £4*8  w 


CHURSTON  FERRERS  (Devon).— For  the  erection 
of  a  clubhouse,  Ealmpton,  for  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho.  Mr: 
W.  F.  Tollit,  architect,  Totnes.  Quantities  by  Mr.  V.  C. 
Brown,  Paignton :—  ....  —  ,  . 

W.  A.  Goss....  £933  °  o  Herbert  Drew.. £783  o  o 

E  Pike— .  894  19  3  Hazelwood  Bros., 

r’  E.  Narracott  795  2  o|  Brixham*....  710  °  •> 


HASTINGS.— For  the  completion  of  western  break¬ 
water,  &c.,  for  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  Sir  Douglas. 
Fox  &  partners,  28,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Barber,  17  and  18,  Tothill-street,  Westminster,  engineers:— 
Messrs.  Dowell  &  Co.,  46,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria-street,  London . £210,000 

KIRRIEMUIR.— For  shops  in  Kirriemuir  for  Messrs. 
Charles  Tosh  &  Son.  Mr.  Lake  Falconer,  architect, 
Blairgowrie : — 

Masonry. 

Crabbe  &  Bal-  1  Gray  &  Sons  ..  £345  o  c 

lentine  . £395  >5  7  Wateon  &  Son, 

W.  McDonald..  359  x  4  Kirriemuir..  344  o  o 

Joinery. 

Fettis  &  Stephen  £379  18  6  I  Davidson  & 

Leslie  &  Hay  . .  328  o  o  Herald  ......  £305  o  o 

C.  Ogilvy .  30818  6  J.  .  Low,  Kir- 

|  riemuir*  ....  263  o-  o- 

Plumbing. 

Colin  Wood  &Co.  £90  2  9  I  £•  p-  Kiddc  •  •  •  •  £7°  °  °- 

A.  Fyffe .  89  5  4  Stewart  &  Son,.. 

A.  McGregor  ..  89  3  6  Kirriemuir*  ..  6514  * 

J.  Adams  .  86  3  o  1 

Slating. 

D.  Mills . Z»o  °  o  IT.  Donaldson-..  £16  .6  r 

Stewart  &  Son  ..  17  x5  0  I 

Plastering. 

D.  Mills . £3811  o|G.  Munro*  ....£33  9  6- 

LUlTteei  beams  will'be  supplied  by  the  proprietors.]' 

\See  also  next  page. 
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KIRRIEMUIR. — For1  double  villa  in  Kirriemuir,  for 
Messrs.  Barrie  &  Guild.  Mr.  Lake  Falconer,  architect, 
Blairgowrie  : — 

Masonry. 

William  McDonald . £368 

Watson  &  Son,  Kirriemuir* .  336 

J oincry. 

Davidson  &  Herald,  Kirriemuir*  _  268 

Plumbing. 

Mrs.  Adams . I4g 

A.  Fyffe . 105 

Stewart  &  Son,  Kirriemuir* .  103 

Slating . 

J.  Mills  . .  S6 


Stewart  &  Son,  Kirriemuir* .  52 

Plastering. 

G.  Monro  .  36 

D.  Mills . . .  |4 

John  Thoms,  Kirriemuir* .  33 


LANGLEY  MOOR  (Durham). — For  the  erection  of 
St.  Patrick's  Schools,  for  the  Rev.  Jos.  Thorman.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Gradon,  architect,  22,  Market-place,  Durham: — 
Jas.  Robson,  Waterhouses* . ,£1,690 


,  LONDON.— For  proposed  works  at  64,  Eaton-square, 
SAV.  Messrs.  Walton  &  Lee,  surveyors,  10,  Mount-street, 

Structural  Works.  Decorations. 

Druce  &  Co . . . ,£1,137  £323 

Thompson  &  Beveridge  ..  1,125  ......  308 

Simpson  &  Son  .  r,:oo  300 

Buckeridge .  1,082  290 

Stimpson  &  Co .  1,060  320 

Mitchell  &  Son  .  980  249 


MACCLESFIELD. — For  alterations  to  school  build" 
tngs  for  the  managers  of  the  Industrial  School.  Mr 
Jabez  Wright,  architect,  Macclesfield.  Quantities  by  the 


architect 

B.  Cooke,  Macclesfield*  .  ^1,283 


MIDDLETON.— For  making-up  Haworih-street  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Welburn,  Botough  Surveyor. 
Town  Hall,  Middleton  :  — 

Welch  &  Son . £ 263  I  P.  Heard,  Middleton 

Partington  &  Son -  236  |  Junction* . .£223 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt( 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


MORLEY  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  eight  houses, 
Station-lane,  Ardsley.  Messrs.  Newton  &  Asquith,  archi¬ 
tects,  Ackroyd-street,  Morley  : — 

Plastering.— Ed.  Wilson,  Morley*  . Q 

Slating.— J.  May,  Morley* .  54  0 

Plumbing.— J.  E.  Richardson,  Ardsley  . .  25  10 


SOUTHSEA. — For  the  erection  of  business  premises, 
Elm-grove,  &c.,  for  Mr.  R.  Payne.  Mr.  G.  E.  Smith, 
architect,  145,  Victona-road  North,  Southsea.  Quantities 
by  architect : — 

J.  Durrant . £6,700 


D.  Mackereth . £3,960  I  W.  Richardson 

R.  G.  W.  Bradley  ..  3,700  |  W.  Tomlinson  .. 


MILLOM  (Cumberland).— For  the  erection  of  banking 
premises  for  the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  Limited.— Mr.  J.  F. 
Curwen,  architect,  26,  Highgate,  Kendal 
Whole  Estimates. 

.  £3,270 
■  2,985 

Separate  Estimates — Waller,  Mason ,  and  Bricklayer. 

A.  J.  Blair . £2,095  o  I  R.  Pennington, 

W.  Richardson  ..  1,722  10  Kendal’J . £1,70510 

I  W.  Tomlinson  ..  1,600  o 
l  This  includes  granite  base  and  steps  supplied  by  the 
Shap  Granite  Co.,  Limited. 

Slating. 

A.  J.  Blair  ....£136  o  o  |  W.  Tomlinson  ..£70  o  o 

W.  Richardson..  7316  o  Wm.  J.  Cross..  65  4  o 

Thos.  Mandle  70  10  o  I  R.  Pennington, 

I  Kendal* .  64  10  o 

Plastering. 

Jas.  Perrin  - £186  5  5  I  W.  Tomlinson .  .£160  o  o 

W.  Richardson  163  8  6  W.  J.  Cross, 

I  Morecambe*  149  12 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Wm.  Richardson  ..  £8:4  12  I  Wm.  Tomlinson, 

G.  F.  Martindale. .  735  o|  Millom* . ..£680 

Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing. 

Wm.  Richardson,  Millom  . £496  5  6 

Plumbing. 

Wm.  Mandall. .  £294  3  o  I  David  Burns  ..£250  o 
Wm.  Tomlinson  275  o  o  Mills  &  Son. 

J.  M.  Clark -  263  o  o  |  Millom* 

Painting  and  Glazing. 

Wm.  Mandall..  £202  2  7  I  Mills  & 

Wm.  Tomlinson  200  o  o  |  Millom* 

Fireproof  Floor. 

Mark  Fawcett  &  Co.,  London  . ,£15: 


Learmouth  . 

Corke  . 

Sprigings  &  Co. 

Dowdell . 

Harding 


[Steel  construction  by  Messrs.  Peirson  &"c'o’’'of  London.] 


Davis  . £6,245 

Clark  &  Son .  6,189 

Crockerell  .  6,109 

Coltherup  .  5.995 

Salter,  King's- 
rbad*  .  5,994 


WANSTEAD  (Essex). — For  providing  and  setting 
Norwegian  granite  kerbing,  Chigwell-road,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  C.  H.  Rressey,  Surveyor,  Council 


Offices,  Wanstead,  N.E. 

H.  Williams  ..£249  19  8 

Meeston  .  237  o  o 

Wilson,  Border, 


Wm.  Griffiths  ..  £205  1 

Anderson .  197 

Parsons  &  Par¬ 
sons  .  185 

W.  Manders, 
Leyton*  ....  181  1 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trmsk  k  S01 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  WilHami, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fo 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooma 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalt 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


•K.  ®UIL£ER  (PabUlhed  Weekly) U  reppUed  DIRECT l.om 
the  Office  to  resident*  In  sny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ot  ig*.  per  annum  (5*  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partiol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon 
,6s-  Per  "mum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THH 
BUILDER."  Catherine-street.  W.C  ^ 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5* 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "The  Builder,"  by  Friday  MtminFt  Pest. 
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Son, 


•  £*97 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


SPRAGUE  Sc  CO.,  Ltd., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 
of  all  descriptions. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHEI 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^>ehs?“e1^r4M 


"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES, | 
For  1002,  price  0d.  poit  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Posb  1/1. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr- 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  sandfacedN  I BB  E  D 


ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  E. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER, 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  FloorSi 


Special  attention  is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 
ELM.  Office  of  Work*,  The  School  Board  for  London,  dko. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION.! 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET  BOROUGH  SE. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL-' 

an  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  and  49.  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  CORONATION-RD. 


XTbe  JSuflber. 

VOL.  LXXXIII.-No.  31C9. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Piazza,  Venice  :  Before  the  fall  of  the  Campanile . 

“  Hill  End,"  Wendover . 

Decorative  Panels  at  “  Broadlands,”  Ascot . 


Blocks  in  Text. 

Diagrams  Illustrating  the  Sea  Coast . . . 


SEPTEMBER  6,  19c*. 


. From  a  Photograph. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
. Designed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Brewer. 
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The  Sea  Coast. 

EW  subjects  pre¬ 
sent  more  interest 
to  the  Briton  than 
the  sea.  The 
dreams  of  youth 
may  be  outlived, 
but  the  sea  re¬ 
mains  a  source 
of  pleasure  and 
profit  for  some, 
of  toil  and  sor- 
w  for  others,  a  royal  highway  for  com- 
erce,  and  a  bond  connecting  the  scattered 
ates  of  the  Empire.  Perhaps  a  feeling  of 
oprietorship  in  the  waters  that  flow  around 
lr  shores  may  be  natural,  yet  the  land 
self  claims  regard  and  protection.  So 
hen  slice  after  slice  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
aves,  a  bit  of  cliff  here,  a  field  or  two  there, 
id  a  general  nibbling  along  miles  of  coast- 
le,  it  is  high  time  to  suggest  that  the  sea, 
friend  and  trusty  ally  though  it  be, 
ould  keep  in  its  proper  place.  Many 
ggestions  of  the  kind  have  been  made  in 
.st  years  and  are  still  being  made,  their 
actical  application  being  attended  with 
rying  degrees  of  success.  Those  of  our 
aders  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
a  coast  protection  will  find  much  valuable 
formation  in  a  recently-published  volume* 
im  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler, 
.Inst.C.E.,  for  many  years  Harbour  En- 
neer  to  the  port  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire. 
The  treatise  now  under  consideration  may 
:  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  first 
:aling  with  the  phenomena  calling  for  the 
nstruction  of  defensive  works  and  gradually 
ading  up  to  a  discussion  of  sea  walls  and 
oynes,  while  the  second  part  contains  an 
:ceedingly  complete  description  of  the  sea 
■asts  of  England. 

In  the  particular  branch  of  marine  engi- 
:ering  with  which  we  are  for  the  moment 
ncerned,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
nong  experts  on  questions  of  theory  and 
actice.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
lysical  conditions  are  never  precisely  the 
.me  in  any  two  places,  and  it  is  not  infre- 


*  “  The  Sea  Coast."  By  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.Inst.C.E. 
indon  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1902. 


CONTENTS. 
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quently  the  case  that  a  local  engineer,  who 
has  studied  the  peculiarities  of  some  parti¬ 
cular  portion  of  the  coast,  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  better  advice  than  a  committee  of 
experts  having  wider  experience  but  less 
local  knowledge.  The  author  does  not 
advocate  any  special  methods  of  protection 
for  general  adoption,  but  devotes  himself  to 
I  giving  such  information  as  may  be  of  service 
to  all  who  may  be  interested  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea.  All 
land  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  continually 
being  worn  away  by  waves  caused  by  wind 
and  tide  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  agency 
of  rain  and  frost  on  the  other.  In  each  case 
the  material  brought  down  to  the  shore  is 
added  to  the  beach,  and  so  forms  a  natural 
protection  to  the  coast.  But  the  value  of 
the  material  for  this  purpose  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  its  character,  and  in  many  places 
the  destruction  of  cliffs  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  appreciable  compensation.  Along  such 
portions  of  the  coast  the  need  of  artificial 
protection  is  clearly  indicated.  Chalk  cliffs 
such  as  those  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
English  Channel  are  easy  prey  for  the 
waves  ;  and  as  popular  seaside  resorts  exist 
there  in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  protective 
works  are  very  much  in  evidence.  Continual 
waste  also  goes  on  along  the  Hampshire  and 
Dorsetshire  coasts,  but  the  infrequency  of 
towns  on  the  seaboard  renders  protection 
less  necessary.  Incidentally,  this  adds  to 
the  charm  of  such  districts  for  lovers  of 
Nature,  who  can  there  escape  from  the  dis¬ 
figuring,  if  useful,  handiwork  of  man.  Along 
much  of  the  East  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to 
Flamborough  Head,  the  cliff's  suffer  from 
constant  erosion,  which  must  be  vigorously 
resisted  in  the  interests  of  numerous  water¬ 
ing-places.  In  some  parts  low-lyiDg  land 
requires  protection,  and  earthen  embank¬ 
ments  or  sea-walls  then  become  necessary. 
Those  parts  of  the  coast  mentioned  above 
serve  to  exemplify  every  variety  of  coast 
protection  as  practised  in  this  country,  while 
very  little  aid  of  the  same  kind  is  needed  on 
the  shores  north  of  Flamborough  Head  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island,  owing  to  the 
harder  and  more  durable  character  of  their 
geological  formation. 

In  chap.  ii.  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book 
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attention  is  given  to  the  laws  governing 
the  action  of  shore  waves,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  waves  act  on  a 
beach  or  sea  wall.  Even  in  the  calmest 
weather  the  waves  or  wavelets  derived 
from  the  swelling  of  the  tide  are  never 
absent  from  the  shore,  and  their  influence  on 
the  movement  of  beach  material  can  never 
be  neglected,  for  upon  the  breaking  of  each 
wave  the  particles  assume  a  horizontal 
position  and  serve  to  transmit  mechanical 
force,  capable  of  transporting  material. 
Then  the  tidal  wave  of  the  ocean  moves 
with  greater  velocity  in  the  open  sea  than  in 
shallow  water,  and  so  an  oblique  lateral 
motion  is  caused  along  the  shore,  the  effect 
of  which  must  be  considered.  In  addition  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  direct  stroke  of  a 
wind  wave  on  the  shore,  similar  destructive 
action  is  due  to  translatory  movement  of  the 
water  below  the  wave  itself,  and  the  long 
waves  due  to  a  ground  swell  exert  a  greater 
power  of  transmission  near  the  bottom  than 
ordinary  wind  waves,  while  their  destructive 
effect  is  generally  far  greater.  The  effects 
of  breaking  waves,  the  movement  of  material 
at  great  depths,  and  the  power  of  waves 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  wherein 
many  instructive  and  very  interesting 
facts  are  recorded.  Amongst  other  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  sea,  the 
author  mentions  that  during  a  heavy  gale 
4,500,000  tons  of  shingle  were  torn  down 
from  the  Chesil  Bank,  the  greater  portion 
being  restored  after  the  gale  had  ceased ; 
and  that  during  the  construction  of  the 
Plymouth  breakwater  no  less  than  200,000 
tons  of  stone  blocks,  weighing  from  7  tons  to 
9  tons  each,  were  removed  in  a  single  night 
from  the  sea  slope  of  the  breakwater  at  low- 
water  level,  carried  over  the  top,  a  distance 
of  138  ft.,  and  piled  up  on  the  inside. 

Littoral  drift,  forming  the  subject-matter 
of  the  next  chapter,  is  the  movement  of  the 
material  constantly  taking  place  along  the 
shores  of  a  tidal  coast  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  waves,  and  is  a  most  important  factor 
for  consideration.  Apart  from  large  accu¬ 
mulations  that  have  taken  place  during  past 
ages  under  conditions  essentially  different 
from  those  now  prevailing,  the  shingle 
drifting  along  the  coasts  of  this  country  is 
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strictly  limited  in  quantity.  As  Mr.  Wheeler 
says,  "the  wear  and  tear  of  the  sea  cliffs 
does  little  more  now  than  supply  the  waste 
which  is  always  going  on  from  the  perpetual 
action  of  the  waves.”  There  is  no  other 
source  of  supply,  and  the  caution  that  a 
limit  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  removal  of 
material  for  commercial  purposes  is  one  we 
entirely  endorse.  The  area  of  the  country 
is  being  gradually  but  surely  reduced,  and 
every  ton  of  material  taken  away  from  the 


may  be  diverted,  blocked  by  bars,  or 
entirely  closed  ;  or,  again,  the  drift  may  be 
pushed  out  across  an  estuary  in  the  form 
of  a  promont  try. 

Having  disposed  of  preliminary  con¬ 
siderations,  the  author  enters  upon  the 
subject  of  se  1  wall--,  and  it  may  be  remarked 
at  the  outset  that  some  divergence  of 
opinion  exists  among  experts  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  upright  and  sloping 
walls.  In  this  country  the  upright  wall  is 


Fig.  /. — Plan  Showing  Direction  oj  Drift  in  a  Bay. 


shingle  and  sand  of  the  beach  aids  the 
process,  and  brings  nearer  the  time  when 
towns  and  villages  will  join  those  already 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  while  shingle  is  banked 
up  on  the  beach  and  carried  along  the 
shore,  sand  is  generally  stationary.  On 
the  Lincolnshire  coast  there  is  no  appre¬ 
ciable  littoral  drift  or  alteration  of  form. 
Sand  does  not  accumulate  against  the  piers 
or  groynes  which  extend  across  the  shore, 
and  the  general  outiine  of  the  beach  remains 
as  it  has  always  been,  so  far  as  any  record 
exists. 

A  most  important  matter  is  the  direction 
of  travel  exhibited  by  beach  material,  this 
being  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the 
flood  tide,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
coast.  On  a  straight  line  of  coast,  littoral 
drift  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  main 
flood  tide,  but  where  bays  and  indentations 
exist  there  is  no  continuous  drift  along  the 
shore,  as  the  characteristic  shingle  of  each  bay 
is  retained  by  headlands  acting  as  natural 
groynes.  Action  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the 
following  diagrams  taken  from  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
work  (fig.  1).  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
tide  passing  the  projecting  headland  strikes 
the  shore  opposite,  and  forms  a  counter-tide, 
drifting  material  towards  the  sheltered  part 
of  the  bay;  in  the  second  illustration,  the 
tide  in  the  offing  moves  faster  than  that  in 
the  bay,  and,  reaching  the  farther  headland 
before  the  bay  tide,  curls  round  to  form  a 
reverse  current.  The  drift  of  shingle  is  then 
in  opposite  directions,  and,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  bay,  it  collects  in  the  lower  end 
or  in  the  centre.  Still  more  important  than 
the  influence  of  headlands  is  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  between  littoral  drift  and  water 
flowing  and  ebbing  in  estuaries  and  rivers. 
In  some  cases  the  drift  is  unable  to  cross  the 
tidal  currents,  and,  turning  round  the  coast 
line,  may  drift  up  the  shores  of  the  estuary, 
and  in  others,  where  the  movement  is 
stronger  than  the  force  of  the  current,  rivers 


generally  in  favour,  while  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  the  sloping  form  is  preferred. 

Although  walls  for  harbour  purposes  can 
hardly  be  compared  with  those  intended  for 
coast  protection,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
when  the  relative  merits  of  sloping  and 
upright  walls  were  investigated  by  the 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
proposal  to  construct  a  harbour  of  refuge  at 
Dover  in  1846,  most  of  the  engineers  and 
other  experts  consulted  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  upright  form.  Mr.  Wheeler 
gives  an  excellent  resume  of  the  conditions 
that  should  attach  to  walls  tor  cliff  or  shore 


cause  weakness.  One  important  advantag 
possessed  by  upright  walls  is  mentioned  b! 
the  author,  namely,  that  the  materials  use 
are  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  so  the 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mas 
assists  in  keeping  the  lower  stones  in  thei 
places.  It  is  also  true  that  vertical  surface 
tend  more  to  reflect  waves  than  to  brea 
them,  and  that  they  offer  no  resistance  t 
the  upward  stroke  of  the  waves.  The  cor 
cave  form  of  section  has  frequently  bee 
adopted,  with  the  hope  of  neutralising  th 
effect  of  an  incoming  wave  by  the  water  c 
the  previous  wave  thrown  off  from  the  wal 
As  the  author  remarks,  this  result  is  n< 
attained  in  practice,  and,  moreover,  a  cor 
cave  wall  does  not  prevent  erosion  of  th 
beach  by  falling  water.  The  concave  fori 
is  also  open  to  the  objections  that  a  larg 
quantity  of  material  is  placed  at  the  upp< 
part  of  the  wall  where  little  horizontal  fore 
has  to  be  resisted,  and  that  the  upper  pa 
of  the  curve  offers  a  large  surface  to  the 
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Fig.  2. — Sea  Walls  at  Wcstgate. 


ward  force  exerted.  From  some  examples 
sea  walls  contained  in  the  succeeding  chapl 
we  have  selected  the  diagrams  followit 
to  illustrate  the  absence  of  advantage  in  cc 
nexionwith  the  concave  form  of  constructic 
Fig.  2  shows  the  old  and  new  walls  at  J 


CLACTON  ON  SEA 

OLD  WALL 

F'g ■  3. 


protection,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out 
how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  the  specified  require¬ 
ments.  When  a  vertical  wall,  situated 
above  the  level  of  low  water,  is  struck  by  a 
wave  in  a  more  or  less  broken  state,  the 
projection  of  water  upwards  concentrates  its 
action  at  that  part  of  the  wall  where  the 
consequences  are  most  serious.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  the  water,  whether  falling 
at  the  back  of  the  wall  or  upon  the 
beach,  is  to  cut  out  material,  and  so  to 


Mildred’s  Bay,  Westgate.  The  former  i| 
indicated  by  dotted  lines,  and  was  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  water,  thrown  upon  thtlj 
roadway,  having  washed  out  the  tar  pave;( 
ment  and  chalk  filling  at  the  back  of  th< 
wall.  The  new  wall,  as  will  be  seen  by  tht| 
continuous  lines  in  the  diagram,  has  no  con: : 
cavity  and  appears  to  answer  its  purposty 
satisfactorily.  Fig.  3  represents  the  wal  ; 
built  some  twenty  years  ago  at  Clacton-on- 
Sea.  Here,  the  effect  of  the  waves  thrown 
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:  ack  by  the  concave  upper  portion  tends  to ;  weight,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  neces- 
Hit  away  the  beach,  and  the  danger  of  sarily  extend  further  seaward  than  upright 
Lilure  was  so  imminent  at  one  time  that  the  I  walls.  Consequently,  wave  effects  are  ex- 
iddition  of  a  concrete  apron  became  neces-  perienced  earlier  and  for  longer  periods, 
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ary.  On  reference  to  fig.  4,  it  will  be  seen 
hat  a  more  recent  wall  at  Clacton  has  been 
esigned  with  a  curve  of  greater  radius,  and 
hat  precautions  have  been  taken  for  the  pre- 
ervation  of  the  foot  of  the  structure.  A  pro. 
scting  nosing  is  even  more  undesirable  than 
oncavity,  and  numerous  instances  could  be 
:ited  where  such  projections  on  sea  walls 
lave  had  to  be  removed.  In  some  cases  the 
nasonry  has  been  severely  shaken,  in  others 
leavy  copings  have  been  lifted  by  the  sea ;  and 
it  Ramsgate  a  nosing  built  with  the  object  of 
hrovving  off  water  caused  disintegration  of 
he  chalk,  and  so  denuded  the  beach  that 
he  wall  had  to  be  underpinned  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  Some  engineers 
advocate  the  construction  of  walls  having 
steps  in  front,  as  fig.  5,  the  idea  being  to 
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sheet  piling.  In  either  case  the  object  is  to 
lead  water  from  the  wall  and  back  to  the  beach 
with  the  least  element  of  disturbance,  and 
without  cutting  out  material  at  the  toe.  The 
elliptical  form,  corresponding  to  the  natural 
curve  of  a  shore  wave,  is  well  calculated  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  particles  of 
water  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  in 
the  easiest  possible  manner,  and  the  vertical 
portion  of  the  wall  does  not  tend  to  lead  the 
water  over  the  top  to  the  roadway.  The 
sea  wall  at  Scarborough  (fig.  7)  somewhat 
resembles  the  author’s  design  at  first  sight. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  curve  is 
not  elliptical,  and  that  the  vertical  portion 
has  less  height,  while  in  its  original  state  the 
wall  was  without  the  apron  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Mr.  Wheeler  makes  no  direct 
remarks  upon  the  suitability  of  the  section, 
but  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  examples  of 
sea  walls  we  read  that  “  in  heavy  gales  the 
waves  break  with  great  force  on  the  wall, 
the  water  being  thrown  over  the  top  and 
tailing  on  the  roadway.”  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  the  Scarborough  wall  the 
beach  was  scoured  out,  and  within  a  year 
the  shale  in  places  was  scooped  out  to  a 
depth  of  3  ft.,  so  that  an  apron  15  ft.  wide 
was  added  to  protect  the  toe.  Thus  it 
becomes  evident  how  great  may  be  the 
effect  of  comparatively  small  differences  in 
the  conformation  of  sea 
walls,  and  how  unsatisfactory 
may  be  the  operation  of  a 
wall  that  is  apparently  of 
correct  design. 

So  far  as  the  question  of 
strength  is  concerned,  it  is 
well  known  that  mathema¬ 
tical  rules  cannot  be  abso¬ 
lutely  relied  upon  even  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  retain¬ 
ing  walls,  while  they  are  still 
less  useful  as  applying  to 
sea  walls.  The  author  wisely 
relies  on  experience  as  the 
best  guide  for  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  sea  walls,  and  says 
that  the  mean  width  of 
section  should  not  be  less 
to  the  author,  is  shown  by  fig.  6,  and  there  than  one-half  the  height  above  the  perma- 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  section,  nent  beach  level,  while  this  proportion 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  curve  dies  out  I  must  be  increased  to  as  much  as  three- 
at  the  bottom  into  a  slope  natural  to  a  |  quarters  the  height  if  mud  pressure  has 


water  is  forced  into  all  the  interstices,  stones 
are  loosened  by  oscillation,  and  when 
loosened  they  are  easily  sucked  out. 

The  most  effective  form  ol  wall,  according 
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10  feet. 

Fig.  6.— ‘Section  of  Sea  Wall. 


BRIDLINGTON. 

Fig.  5. — Sea  Wall. 

break  up  the  force  of  the  waves  and  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  effect  of  return  water  upon  the 
beach.  The  chief  objections  entertained  by 
the  author  to  a  wall  of  this  form  are  that  a 
broken  surface  is  offered  to  the  waves,  and 
that  the  successive  courses  of  stones  have  not 
the  advantage  of  superincumbent  weight  as 
in  a  vertical  wall.  This  criticism  is  clearly 
justified,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
section  is  otherwise  disadvantageous. 
Sloping  walls  suffer  even  more  than  concave 
walls  from  the  absence  of  superincumbent 


SCARBOROUGH 
Fig.  7  —  Sea  Wall. 


beach  composed  of  shingle,  but  when  the 
beach  is  formed  of  sand  the  toe  may  be 
extended  further  seaward  by  an  apron  of 
flatter  gradient,  protected  at  the  end  by 


to  be  withstood.  The  height  of  the  top 
of  the  wall  above  the  beach  must  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case,  the  general  rule  being  that  it 
d 
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should  be  impossible  for  any  wave  to  break 
directly  over  the  top.  It  is  naturally  desir¬ 
able  that  the  material  for  facing  upright 
walls  and  for  pitching  sloping  banks 
should  be  of  hard  and  durable  character. 

The  author  points  out  the  suitable  nature 
of  concrete  for  the  former  purpose,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  joints  and  the  smooth  surface 
presented,  and  directs  attention  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  columnar  basalt  for 
facing  slopes.  The  advantages  of  the  latter 
material  have  been  fully  proved  at  several 
places  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  found  that  the  hexagonal 
shape  of  the  blocks  facilitates  keying  of  the 
stones  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Groynes  are  considered  in  chap, 
which  is  the  last  of  the  explanatory  portion 
of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book.  Although  groynes 
do  not  in  themselves  act  as  protections  to  a 
coast,  yet  they  conduce  to  the  preservation 
of  the  land  by  aiding  the  collection  of  shingle 
banks.  Little  advantage  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  application  of  such  structures 
where  there  is  no  material  to  be  collected,  or 
where  wasting  cliffs  afford  no  fresh  supplies 
but  where  favourable  conditions  exist  the 
effect  of  suitable  groynes  is  to  diminish 
littoral  drift,  and  so  to  prevent  denudation 
of  the  beach.  On  sandy  shores,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  is  little  movement 
of  the  sand,  except  during  the  flood  tide, 
and  especially  during  heavy  gales.  The 
value  of  groynes  in  such  places  is  chiefly 
exemplified  in  the  prevention  of  “lows/ 
and  low  groynes  formed  across  sandy 
beaches  tend  to  fill  up  the  hollows  con¬ 
verting  wet  soft  surfaces  into  firm  sands. 

It  is  on  shores  where  shingle  is  to  be 
found  that  groynes  are  most  useful,  but,  as 
Mr.  Wheeler  clearly  demonstrates  in  a 
paragraph  on  the  effect  of  groynes  upon 
wave-action,  their  value  must  not  be  over¬ 
estimated.  He  shows  that  the  destructive 
force  of  the  waves  is  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  high  groynes,  for  the  water  is 
projected  upwards,  and  in  falling  cuts  out 
and  erodes  the  beach.  Again,  it  the  groynes 
project  much  above  the  beach  and  are  placed 
at  short  intervals,  water  thrown  into  the 
bays  must  be  of  increased  height,  and  in 
retiring  will  have  proportionately  greater  |  subject, 
power  for  mischief,  this  in¬ 
fluence  being  intensified  when 
eddies  are  caused  by  waves 
driven  into  the  bays  by  the 
action  of  wind,  and  when 
water  pours  from  the  heaped- 
up  shingle  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  groyne.  While 
the  author  takes  care  to  define 
the  limitations  of  groyning, 
he  fully  admits  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  such  work, 
if  properly  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Some  useful  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  derived  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  groynes.  On  the 


more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience  in  several  well-known 
watering-places.  Amongst  these  may  be 
instanced  Folkestone,  Littlehampton,  Hast¬ 
ings,  Southwold,  and  Yarmouth,  places 
where  single  piers,  jetties,  or  groynes  have 
led  to  the  accumulation  of  beach  material 
for  considerable  distances,  and  to  such 
depths  that  old  and  unsightly  groynes  have 
in  some  cases  been  completely  covered  by 
shingle  or  sand.  So  far  as  height  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  author  is  right  in  stating  that 
“  the  less  the  height  of  the  planking  of 
groynes  rises  above  the  beach,  the  less  the 
effect  of  the  waves  in  disturbing  and  eroding 
the  beach.”  High  groynes  are  naturally 
costly  to  construct  and  to  maintain,  while 
less  effective  in  collecting  material  than  low 
groynes  raised  from  time  to  time  as  the 


of  the  stone-faced  slope  about  40  acres. 
During  the  past  century  the  wall  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  expense  and  worry  to  the 
authorities.  In  1859,  18,000  sq.  yds.  of 
pitching  was  destroyed,  and  between  1870-90 
no  less  than  68,296/.  was  expended  in  de¬ 
fence  works.  In  1891,  40,000  sq.  yds.  of 
pitching  was  washed  away,  and  in  1893  so 
much  damage  was  done  that  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry  and  Mr.  Matthews  were  called  in  to 
advise  the  Commissioners.  These  eminent 
engineers  proposed  the  restoration  of  the 
wall  and  the  construction  of  forty-three 
heavy  groynes,  at  a  cost  of  41,000/.,  but  their 
recommendations  were  opposed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Case,  the  Engineer  to  the  Board,  who 
possessed  the  singularly  appropriate  title  of 
“  expenditor  ”  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Case  showed 
that  in  1892  there  were  holes  in  the  face  of 


CASE  GROYNE 
Fig.  9. 


beach  is  built  up.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
beach  may  be  accumulated  to  a  sufficient 
degree  by  the  use  of  temporary  structures, 
and  afterwards  maintained  without  arti¬ 
ficial  aid.  Thus  we  see  how  important  it  is 
to  the  ratepayers  of  seaside  districts  that 
reliable  advice  should  be  secured  before 
heavy  expenditure  is  decided  upon  for  pro¬ 
tective  works.  That  the  most  appropriate 
treatment  is  not  always  proposed  by  eminent 
engineers  is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
Dymchurch.  The  famous  old  earthen  bank, 
made  by  the  Romans  for  the  protection  of 
Romney  Marsh,  was  formerly  supplemented 
by  huge  groynes,  formed  of  stone  blocks 
secured  between  timber  piles.  These  were 
not  effectual  in  protecting  the  bank,  and  in 
1803  Mr.  Rennie  was  consulted  on  the 
Under  his  advice  the  sum  of 
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Fig.  8. — Sea  Wall.  Dymchurch. 


question  of |  56,000/.  was  expended  in  “arming”  the  wall 
spacing,  he  expresses  the  very  sensible  |  west  of  Dymchurch  with  brushwood,  and 
opinion  that  experience  of  local  circum-  j  the  result  was  that  shingle  soon  began  to 
stances  must  be  the  chief  guide  for  deter-  disappear  from  the  beach.  About  1837  the 
mining  the  intervals  that  should  exist,  j  bank  was  pitched  with  stone  (as  shown 
If  placed  too  near  together,  groynes  may  con- 1  by  fig>  S,  which  is  reproduced  from  Mr. 
stitute  a  source  of  danger  to  boatmen,  and ;  Wheeler’s  book).  As  shingle  and  sand  still 
completely  spoil  the  appearance  of  a  beach,  continued  to  recede,  the  pitching  and  piling 
besides  altering  the  long  easy  slope  into  a  were  carried  forward  until  the  slope  had 
series  of  short,  steep  banks,  bringing  anta-  attained  the  length  of  150  ft.  at  the  east  end, 
gonistic  forces  into  play.  The  opinion  ex- ;  and  80  ft.  at  the  west  end,  the  total  length 
pressed  that  groynes  should  not  be  multiplied  |  so  protected  being  three  miles,  and  the  area  , 


the  bank,  below  the  pitching,  from  4  ft.  to 
5  ft.  deep,  that  the  foreshore  had  been 
wasting  away  ever  since  the  bank  had  been 
paved,  and  that  the  pitching  had  worked  its 
own  destruction  by  scour  at  the  base.  His 
advice  was  that  the  expensive  scheme  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Westminster  experts  should  be 
deferred,  and  that  a  system  of  low  timber 
groynes  should  be  placed  along  the  beach  at 
right  angles  to  the  bank,  commencing  with 
a  rake  of  1  in  12,  and  ultimately  assum¬ 
ing  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
beach  at  low  water.  The  construction 
of  the  groynes  is  illustrated  in  fig.  9, 
and  their  effect  has  been  to  build  up  the 
foreshore  to  the  natural  inclination  of  repose, 
so  that  it  is  now  undisturbed  by  gales,  and 
to  convert  the  beach  from  an  expanse  of 
mud  and  sand  with  pools  of  water  to  a  well- 
consolidated  mixture  of  shingle  and  sand. 
The  total  cost  of  repairing  the  bank  and 
constructing  the  groynes  between  1894-1899 
was  19,000/.,  and  although  this  sum  does  not 
represent  the  end  of  the  expenditure,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Commissioners  were  well 
advised  in  accepting  the  proposals  made  by 
their  own  engineer.  In  commenting  upon 
the  Case  system,  Mr.  Wheeler  says  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  are  correct,  except  one  which 
dictates  the  stopping  of  the  groynes  at  the 
mean  high-water  line.  He  adopts  the 
reasonable  opinion  that  the  waves  running 
round  the  ends  of  groynes  so  designed  will 
tend  to  scour  out  the  beach  and  to  form 
lows  parallel  with  the  coast.  As  we  pointed 
out  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  system  adopted 
by  Mr.  Case  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
well-known  methods  of  groyning,  and  the 
patents  which  were  taken  out  by  Mr.  Case 
referred  chiefly  to  constructional  details. 

With  the  expression  of  some  general  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  proper  design  of  groynes, 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  work  draws 
finish.  To  the  general  reader  the 
second  part  will  appear  more  interesting 
than  the  first  part,  and  to  the  engineer  it  will 
certainly  be  not  less  useful.  We  cannot 
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attempt  to  deal  in  any  comprehensive 
manner  with  the  mass  of  facts  presented  by 
the  author,  but  brief  reference  to  a  few 
points  will  serve  to  show  the  value  of  his 
records.  The  detailed  account  of  Lyme 
Bay,  extending  from  Start  Point  to  Portland 
Bill,  is  well  worth  reading.  Here  the  cliffs 
(lave  been  worn  back  some  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  straight  line.  There  are  numerous 
bays  each  with  its  distinctive  quality  of 
shingle.  At  the  east  end  is  that  remarkable 
oatural  breakwater  known  as  the  Chesil 
Bank,  and  at  Portland  Bill,  Hopes  Nose, 
near  Torquay,  and  at  Brixham  are  still  to  be 
found  the  remaining  portions  of  a  beach  for¬ 
merly  existing  ten  miles  further  seaward 
than  the  present  shore  line.  The 
alteration  of  natural  conditions  that  may 
be  caused  by  the  construction  of  har¬ 
bour  works  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  since  the  completion  of  the  Portland 
breakwater  the  tendency  of  shingle  has 
been  to  leave  the  beach  protecting  the 
northern  part  of  Weymouth  and  to  drift 
southwards.  Consequentlythe  sea  threatened 
to  force  its  way  across  the  low-lying  land  to 
the  backwater  and  so  to  convert  the  town 
into  an  island  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sea-wall  erected  to  protect  the  front  of  the 
town,  before  the  breakwater  was  built,  became 
almost  covered  with  shingle.  The  suicidal 
policy  of  assisting  encroachment  by  removing 
material  from  the  beach  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Swanage, 
where  the  sea  has  encroached  60  ft.  in  sixty 
years,  buildings  on  the  shore  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  waves  at  ordinary  high 
tides  break  against  the  road  running  parallel 
with  the  shore  for  nearly  a  mile.  An 
example  showing  the  permanence  of  sand 
and  shingle  banks,  when  natural  or  artificial 
changes  have  not  been  made  in  the  coast 
line,  is  afforded  by  the  author’s  description 
of  the  Hurst  Castle  shingle  bank,  which  has 
retained  the  same  general  outline  and 
position  for  centuries.  At  Selsey  and 
Pagham  the  vagaries  of  the  sea  are  illus¬ 
trated.  The  ancient  cathedral  once  to  be 
found  at  Selsey  is  covered  by  the  sea, 
and  the  deer  park  belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
now  in  an  anchorage  with  three  fathoms  of 
water,  marked  on  the  charts  as  “  The  Park.” 
Pagham  Harbour,  on  the  contrary,  is  now 
completely  closed,  the  land  having  been  re¬ 
claimed  under  an  Act  passed  in  '1875,  and 
the  channel,  which  once  had  a  depth  of  40  ft., 
is  filled  up  with  shingle.  The  harbour  is 
still  shown  on  published  maps,  though 
its  site  has  long  been  covered  with 
green  fields.  In  describing  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  precautions  taken  for  the  pro- 
I  tection  of  Brighton,  the  author  says  the 
beach  is  provided  with  the  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  system  of  groyning  to  be 
found  on  the  South  Coast,  the  average 
expenditure  on  groynes  being  stated  at 
2,500/.  per  annum.  Unfortunately,  the  only 
result  has  been  the  collection  of  several 
triangular  spits  of  shingle,  while  the  natural 
features  of  the  beach  have  been  entirely 
destroyed.  Mr.  Wheeler  justly  criticises  the 
methods  of  groyning  adopted,  pointing  out 
that  the  groynes  impede  the  use  of  the  beach 
by  visitors,  rendering  it  dangerous  for 
children,  while  affording  inadequate  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  sea  wall.  He  suggests  that 
the  present  unsightly  structures  are  not 
likely  to  attain  the  end  to  be  sought  by 
groynes  erected  on  a  proper  system.  The 


authorities  at  Brighton  would  do  well  to 
study  the  contents  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book, 
and  they  might  then  understand  that  huge 
masses  of  concrete  and  vast  expenditure  do 
not  necessarily  bring  success.  As  the 
beach  at  Brighton  has  suffered  from  the 
lengthening  of  the  pier  at  Shoreham,  so  has 
Seaford  suffered  from  the  construction  of 
groynes  at  Brighton  ;  but  by  the  building  of 
a  sea  wall  and  groynes  shingle  is  being 
accumulated  along  the  beach  of  Seaford 
Bay.  The  towns  of  Eastbourne,  St.  Leo¬ 
nards,  and  Hastings  suffer  from  the  adoption 
of  short,  high  groynes,  which  have  the  effect 
of  collecting  shingle  in  a  very  uneven 
manner  over  the  beach.  Mr.  Wheeler  cites 
tacts  showing  that  the  high  groynes  favoured 
in  these  places  are  as  useless  for  preventing 
denudation  as  in  moderating  the  force  of 
the  waves.  At  Bexhill,  where  low  timber 
groynes  have  been  adopted,  the  shingle  is 
maintained  in  a  manner  affording  complete 
protection  to  the  sea  wall,  even,  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  says,  after  exceptionally  heavy 
gales.  Hythe  and  Seabrooke  afford  two 
contrasting  examples  of  protective  work.  At 
Hythe  the  beach  became  much  denuded 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  groynes,  and  a 
few  years  ago  a  concrete  wall  was  built,  nearly 
a  mile  long  and  15  ft.  high.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  wall  a  single  groyne  was  constructed 
of  timber  and  concrete,  and  this  structure 
has  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  shingle 
beach  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  sea 
wall,  the  shingle  tailing  out  almost  to  the 
west  end  of  the  wall,  burying  all  the  old 
groynes  and  leaving  a  fine  level  beach.  At 
Seabrooke  a  number  of  high  groynes  have 
been  erected,  with  the  result  that  shingle 
has  accumulated  at  the  west,  but  not  at  the 
east,  end.  Shingle  accumulates  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  these  groynes,  leaving  the 
other  side  bare ;  and  the  absence  of  beach 
material  at  the  east  end  of  the  shore  led,  in 
1898,  to  the  cutting  out  of  the  roadway  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  sea  wall. 

Leaving  the  South  Coast,  the  author  turns 
his  attention  to  the  Eastern  shores  of  England, 
and  gives  detailed  consideration  to  the  York¬ 
shire  coast,  where  towns,  villages,  and  lands 
have  been  carried  away  by  what  our  fore¬ 
fathers  quaintly  and  somewhat  plaintively 
termed  “  the  wrongdoing  of  the  sea.”  On  the 
Lincolnshire  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  the  beach  has  extended  seawards 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  fifty  years 
ago  a  large  tract  of  land  was  enclosed  by  two 
earthen  banks  which  needed  no  special  pro¬ 
tection  and  are  now  buried  under  blown  sand. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  rare  examples 
along  the  English  coast  where  the  shore  is 
growing  owing  to  the  deposit  of  alluvial 
matter.  Much  destruction  has  been  caused 
at  Sheringham,  largely  in  consequence  of  a 
high  groyne  erected  by  a  local  landowner 
on  the  westward  side  of  the  town.  It  was 
stated  at  a  recent  inquiry  that  several 
houses  had  gone  into  the  sea,  that  one  land- 
owner  had  lost  30  acres,  and  that  2  acres 
were  swept  away  during  a  single  storm  in 
1897.  Moreover,  the  beach  has  become 
denuded  of  shingle  and  sand  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  so  that  the  waves  strike  against 
the  sea  wall.  The  groyne  which  has  caused 
all  this  injury  was  duly  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1894,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  District  Council  neglected  to 
oppose  its  construction  at  the  proper  time, 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  generally  ready  to 
give  every  consideration  to  objections  of  a 


j  reasonable  nature.  Cromer,  once  an  inland 
;  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Shipden,  has  taken 
its  place  on  the  sea  coast  since  the 
“  biting  sea  ate  up  Shipden,”  the  parish 
church  of  which  was  swept  away  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  author's 
account  of  the  groynes  constructed  at 
Cromer  and  Overstrand  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing.  Down  the  coast  to  Waxham,  near 
Yarmouth,  there  has  been  great  loss  of  land, 
but  to  counterbalance  this  the  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  Broads,  covering  an  area  of 
250  square  miles,  has  been  recovered  trom 
the  sea,  which  formerly  extended  an  arm  up 
to  the  “  fishing  town  ”  of  Norwich.  A  lew 
miles  further  south  of  Yarmouth  are  the 
remains  of  Dunwich,  the  former  capital  of 
Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  In  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  four  out  of  six  churches  were  eaten  up, 
and  the  remains  of  the  last  one  now  stand 
but  10  yards  trom  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

An  instance  of  the  care  necessary  to  avoid 
injudicious  interference  with  the  natural  drift 
of  beach  material  is  furnished  by  the  case  of 
Landguard  Point.  Before  the  beginning  of 
last  century  a  rocky  ledge  acted  as  a  groyne, 
preventing  the  excessive  southward  move¬ 
ment  of  shingle  across  the  mouth  of  Harwich 
Harbour.  Then  cement  makers  came,  and 
by  the  year  1844  some  200,000  tons  of  stone 
had  been  removed  by  them  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Roman  cement.  A  preliminary 
incident  in  1808  was  the  destruction  of  two 
Martello  towers  and  a  small  battery.  Then 
the  shingle  ridge  on  which  Landguard  Fort 
stands  began  to  extend  until  the  high-water 
line  receded  to  a  distance  of  2,650  ft.  from 
the  fort,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
channel  became  reduced  from  7  fathoms 
to  7  ft.  A  massive  groyne  was  then  formed 
round  the  point  and  the  further  progress  of 
the  shingle  was  arrested,  but  the  complete 
stoppage  of  the  drift  prevented  the  gradual 
working  of  a  portion  of  the  shingle  round  the 
point  into  the  harbour.  Consequently,  the 
beach  inside  the  harbour  became  so  denuded 
that  the  destruction  of  the  fort  appeared  to 
be  probable,  and  with  the  object  of  guarding 
against  this  danger  some  planks  of  the 
groyne  were  removed  to  allow  a  portion  of 
the  material  to  escape.  The  effect  of  this 
treatment  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  the  fort,  but  a  shoal  afterwards 
collected  across  the  mouth  of  Felixstowe 
Dock,  necessitating  the  construction  of  other 
groynes.  All  this  trouble  was  clearly  due 
to  the  removal  of  stone  for  commercial 
purposes  by  persons  who  were  in  no 
way  legally  responsible  for  the  injury 
done.  Another  instance  of  the  mischief 
worked  by  the  removal  of  material  from 
the  coast  is  to  be  found  in  connexion 
with  the  Beacon  Cliff,  at  Harwich. 
The  beating  of  the  waves  on  the  promontory 
caused  the  denudation  of  septaria  stones, 
which,  falling  on  the  beach,  formed  a  natural 
groyne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Roman  cement  makers  coveted  these 
stones,  so  that  at  one  time  from  100  to  200 
boats  and  500  men  were  engaged  in  taking 
them  away.  Presently  the  cliff  began  to 
waste.  By  1S00  120  ft.  was  washed  away, 
the  vicar’s  field  and  glebe  and  40  acres  of 
land,  part  of  a  battery,  and  several  houses 
vanished ;  and  in  1824  a  house,  mill,  granary, 
and  stables  followed.  By  1841  nearly  250  ft. 
of  the  cliff  had  disappeared,  the  harbour  was 
deprived  of  a  natural  breakwater  from  south¬ 
west  gales,  so  in  1847  an  artificial  break- 
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water  had  to  be  constructed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Careful  readers  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
book  may  be  able  to  pick  out  other  examples 
showing  that  disregard  of  the  national  estate 
has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared,  as  well  as 
others  demonstrating  the  regrettable  effects 
following  neglect  of  protective  measures,  and 
the  dangers  accompanying  ill-advised  action 
on  the  part  of  public  bodies.  On  the  West 
Coast  Southport  is  a  remarkable  example  ot 
a  town  built  on  sandhills,  extending  two 
miles  out  from  the  original  coast  line. 
South  of  Southport  many  farms  lie 
buried  beneath  the  sandhills,  one,  known 
as  the  “  Lost  Farm,”  having  been  visible 
in  1826.  The  Western  shores  ol  England 
and  Wales  need  comparatively  little  protec¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  durable  nature  of  the  cliffs, 
but  the  account  ol  these  coasts  given  in  the 
work  before  us  is  very  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
concluding  chapter,  devoted  to  the  seaboard 
of  Northern  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

In  expressing  a  general  opinion  on  the 
volume,  we  are  in  the  somewhat  unusual 
position  of  being  able  to  say  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  written  a  book  which  will 
probably  be  appreciated  by  the  intelligent 
public  as  much  as  by  those  professionally 
interested  in  the  subject  of  coast  protection 
It  contains  a  wonderful  collection  of  facts, 
forming  most  interesting  matter  for  the 
general  reader,  and  an  invaluable  series  of 
records  for  the  guidance  of  the  engineer. 


the  Surveyor’s  structural  demands,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  three  bridges  should 
not  be  rebuilt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
no  ground  of  complaint  to  the  lovers  of 
Thames  scenery.  The  difficulty  is  to  induce 
County  Councils  and  other  official  bodies 
to  give  any  attention  to  this  side  of  the 
subject.  [Since  the  above  remarks  were 
written  we  have  had  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s 
eloquent  protest  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday, 
and  beneath  it  the  letter  from  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Oxfordshire  County  Council, 
assuring  us  that  the  new  bridges  will  be 
lattice  girders,  and  therefore  “light  and 
elegant  in  appearance.”  After  that,  of 
course,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  !] 


NOTES. 

The  reports  which  have  been 
TbBridges.  nS  ma^e  public  as  to  the  proposed 
proceedings  of  the  Oxfordshire 
County  Council  with  regard  to  the  three 
small  bridges  within  their  county,  near 
Sonning,  mark  the  commencement  of  what, 
if  it  is  not  strenuously  opposed,  will  prove 
another  step  in  the  progressive  disfigurement 
of  the  scenery  of  the  upper  Thames.  It 
appears  that  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 
(17  to  16),  the  Council  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  bridges  in  question, 
and  (so  far  as  at  present  appears)  left  the 
work  to  the  discretion  of  the  County  Sur¬ 
veyor,  who  wished  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  work,  without  even  requiring  from  him 
any  drawing  of  the  proposed  new  bridges. 
Of  course  one  knows  what  that  will 
probably  mean — the  erection  of  iron  girder 
bridges  of  the  usual  type.  We  do  not, 
in  saying  this,  necessarily  discredit  the 
opinion  that  the  idges  require  rebuilding. 
We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing  them  recently ;  but  the  statement  as  to 
their  dilapidated  condition  is  very  likely 
quite  correct ;  and  we  are  certainly  not  in 
favour  of  keeping  up  dilapidated  bridges  on 
account  of  their  picturesque  character.  In 
such  a  utilitarian  class  of  structure,  stability 
comes  before  picturesque  character.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  new 
bridges  over  the  Thames  should  be  ugly  or 
should  spoil  the  scenery.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  that  they  should  be  iron  girder  bridges 
at  all,  in  the  first  instance  ;  on  a  small  scale 
very  good  and  durable  bridges  may  be  built 
■of  stone  and  timber;  and  there  is  no 
necessily  that  their  design  should  be  left  to 
an  official  surveyor  whose  education  has 
probably  never  led  him  to  consider  the 
question  of  beauty  in  stiucffires.  Appoint  an 


The  practical  completion  this 
C°Tramways.Cil  wee^  of  the  first  section  of 
the  London  County  Council’s 
slotted  conduit  system  of  electric  tramways 
is  an  event  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  public.  Although  the  Council  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  ablest  expert  advice,  yet  their 
scheme  has  been  criticised  very  severely  in 
several  of  the  electrical  papers.  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  critics  are  proved  to 
be  wrong,  as  the  work  of  reconstructing 
the  line  between  Tooting  and  the  Plough, 
Clapham,  has  not  been  nearly  so  difficult 
as  they  prophesied.  This  has  partly  been 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  local 
authorities  helped  the  contractors  by  givin^ 
them  permission  at  various  places  to  divert 
the  course  of  the  tracks  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  removing  large  water-pipes,  &c. 
The  main  point  on  which  critics  lay 
emphasis  is  that  the  conductors  inside  the 
conduit  are  supported  from  the  bottom  of  the 
conduit  instead  of  from  the  top  or  from  the 
sides.  They  must  therefore  be  a  hindrance 
to  effective  drainage,  and  one  would  expect 
that  the  accumulation  of  dirt  round  them 
would  lead  to  very  considerable  leakage  of 
the  current,  especially  on  damp  days.  In 
several  towns  in  America  where,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  overhead  systems,  are  absolutely 
prohibited,  conduit  systems  are  universal 
great  difficulties  have  arisen  from  this  cause. 
The  American  critics  also  suggest  that 
trouble  will  arise  from  the  closing  of  the 
f-in.  slot,  as  the  yokes  have  in  their  opinion 
not  been  subjected  to  a  sufficiently  rigid 
test.  The  Westinghouse  Company  proposed 
to  put  in  yokes  which  would  only  close  £-in. 
when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  43,000  lbs. 
The  County  Council  were  satisfied  with 
yokes  which  did  not  close  more  than  -?$  in. 
when  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  6,000  lbs. 
There  certainly  is  a  great  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  the  English  tests. 
The  results  of  the  actual  working  of  the  line 
will  soon  settle  these  points,  and  prove 
whether  Dr.  Kennedy  or  his  critics  are  in  the 
right. 


in  this  country  is  considered,  especially 
in  view  of  the  enormous  increases  of  late 
years,  the  weekly  increase  for  1900  alone 
being  some  209,000/. ;  and,  moreover,  the 
present  decrease  is  limited  to  certain  indus¬ 
tries,  the  mining  and  metal  trades,  wages  in 
which,  no  doubt,  have  been  inflated  by  the 
pressure  of  strikes.  In  all  other  industries 
the  increase  appears  to  continue,  but  it  is 
curious  that  any  decrease  at  all  should 
have  occurred  at  a  time  when  many  of 
the  wage-earning  population  were  absent 
from  this  country  at  the  war,  and  when 
competition  was  consequently  lessened. 

A  satisfactory  feature  in  the  Report  is 
the  fact  that  despite  the  decrease,  such  as 
it  is,  strikes  have  not  been  prevalent,  and 
the  tendency  to  resort  to  arbitration  and 
Boards  of  Conciliation  is  very  apparent.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  this  country  is  to  retain  her 
foreign  trade  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the 
continued  increase  in  wages,  which  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  greater  luxury  in 
the  standard  of  living,  and  it  is  a  point 
gained  if  our  people  have  at  last  recognised  ] 
a  fact  which  goes  to  the  root  of  their  very 
existence. 


Housing  of  the  *N  report  upon  an  outbreak 
Whitehaven  0f  enteric  fever  in  the  Borough 
of  Whitehaven,  Dr.  H.  T.  1 


Wages. 


To  those  who  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  the  high  wages 
demanded  and  paid  in  this 
country  must  have  on  our  foreign  trade,  with 
the  competition  now  prevailing  in  foreign 
markets,  the  recent  Board  of  Trade  Return 
will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  it 
is  somewhat  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
continued  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages 
seems  to  have  reached  its  height,  and 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  1895,  a 


*  *  —  slight  decrease  can  be  recorded.  It  is  true 

in  epeudent  architect  to  act  with  the  I  the  net  weekly  decrease  of  77,000/.  is  very 
Surveyor,  and  to  put  into  a  pleasing  form  j  small  when  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 


Bulstrode  makes  the  following  remarks  as 
to  the  housing  of  the  Whitehaven  poor  : — 

“  Wherever  one  turns,  whether  out  of  the  small 
or  the  large  thoroughfares,  one  finds  deplorable 
courts  and  alleys  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
are  but  rarely  seen,  and  where  even  its  diffused 
light  is  often  difficult  of  attainment.  The  alleys  all 
too  frequently  consist  of  narrow  channels  often  not 
more  than  3  ft.  to  3J  ft.  across,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  houses  face  one  another.  The  alleys  are 
approached  by  narrow  passages  which  pass  either 
through  or  by  the  side  of  the  houses  facing  the 
streets,  and  it  is  immediately  behind  this  front  row 
of  houses  that  the  alleys  are  found.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  alley  there  is  commonly  another  house  ; 
and  hence  it  comes  about  that  these  alleys  are 
practically  closed  at  both  ends,  while  the  sides  are 
composed  of  the  two  and  of  the  three-storied 
houses,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
only  an  interval  of  some  3  ft.  to  3^  ft.  Any  odd 
nook  or  corner  has  to  serve  for  the  water-closet,  or 
where  no  such  space  is  available  the  convenience  is 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  alley.  The  houses 
situated  in  these  alleys  are  frequently  either  back  to 
back  or  they  have  no  back  light,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  light  which  is  to  be  obtained  on  the 
ground  floor  of  these  dwellings  is  extremely  small. 
The  ‘  overlooking  ’  which  is  a  consequence  of  this 
overcrowding  of  dwellings  upon  area  necessitates 
the  drawing  down  of  blinds  when  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  domestic  privacy  is  desired.  The  demand 
for  dwelling-houses  which  obtained  at  the  time  of  ' 
Whitehaven’s  greater  prosperity  is  apparently  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  present  overcrowding  of  houses. 

It  was  then — there  being  at  that  time  no  proper 
building  by-laws  in  force— that  the  gardens  and 
backyards  belonging  to  the  houses  then  existing 
were  given  over  to  the  enterprising  builder,  who 
soon  converted  every  available  patch  of  ground 
into  a  court  or  alley.  The  overcrowding  which  has 
resulted  is  almost  unique  in  my  experience.” 

We  are  alraid  that  this  description  would  J 
apply  to  the  houses  of  the  poor  in  many  other 
towns.  There  is,  it  appears,  great  difficulty  | 
in  procuring  freehold  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Whitehaven.  Houses  are  also  difficult 
to  procure,  and  for  an  empty  abode  there  is 
much  competition.  In  Dr.  Bulstrode’s 
opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  place 
better  fitted  for  the  application  of  Part  II.  of 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts  J 
than  Whitehaven.  The  removal  here  and 
there  of  the  most  insanitary  and  obstructive 
buildings  would  effect  an  enormous  improve¬ 
ment  as  regards  light  and  air,  and  he 
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Suggests  that  a  small  sub-committee  of  the 
Corporation,  with  their  officers,  should 
anspect  the  town  with  the  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  Part  II.  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  might  not  be 
applied  in  certain  cases. 


|  It  is  stated  that  Hartlebury 

|  Hartlebury 

Castle,  Castle,  near  Stourport,  apper- 
|  Worcestershire.  taining  to  the  See  of  Worcester 
is  about  to  be  sold,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
^proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  endowment  of 
lithe  proposed  new  See  of  Birmingham.  The 
[iCastle  has  been  a  residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  Worcester  during  a  very  long  period. 
liBurthred,  King  of  Mercia,  granted  the  manor 
to  them  in  the  year  853.  In  or  about  1253, 
tBishop  Walter  de  Cantelupe  began  to  erect 
9the  fortified  Episcopal  residence  which  his 
^successor,  Bishop  Gifford,  completed  and 
isurrounded  with  a  moat,  the  gatehouse  was 
ladded  by  Bishop  Carpenter.  Having  been 
[captured  from  the  Royalists,  under  Lord 
Windsor,  by  Colonel  Morgan  in  the  course  of 
lithe  Civil  War,  the  castle  was  dismantled  and 
•jfor  the  greater  part  demolished — the  keep 
fiexcepted  —  and  sold  for  3,000/.  Bishop 
nHough  erected  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
^residence  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
iGeorge  II.,  and  Bishop  Hurd  demolished  the 
ikeep  to  make  way  for  his  alterations,  1781, 
which  include  the  library,  wherein  he  stored 
•  the  books  of  Warburton  and  of  Pope.  Some 
lyears  previously  Bishop  Maddox  had  refitted 
'the  chapel,  filling  the  windows  with  stained 
iglass.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out, 
land  contain  some  fine  old  timber.  Bishop 
iStillingfleet  planted,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
■,the  avenue,  chiefly  of  limes,  which  forms  the 
(approach  to  the  castle.  The  Ecclesiastical 
1  Commissioners  have  purchased  Lansdowne 
(House,  Worcester,  as  an  episcopal  palace. 
Rickman,  of  Birmingham,  rebuilt,  in  1836-7, 

1  the  body  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  James 
at  Hartlebury,  which  Bishop  Gifford  had 

I  erected  in  1269  ;  the  tower  added  by  Bishop 
Sandys,  1575,  and  the  modern  chancel  were 
'  left.  We  may  mention  that  the  sale  by  the 
I  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  perhaps 
ibe  forestalled,  as  some  residents  in  the 
i  diocese  contemplate  the  collection  of  a  fund 
•  which  would  in  effect  preserve  the  castle 
1  for  uses  of  the  diocese  whilst  relieving  the 
pccupant  of  the  see  from  the  heavy  cost  of 
1  its  maintenance. 


During  the  past  twelve  months 
Th6BarrSey  tlie  amount  of  work  carried 
out  by  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  is  due 
to  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  dock 
extension  sanctioned  by  Parliament  a  few 
years  ago,  but  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money  has  been  expended  in  dredging 
operations  at  the  bar  and  in  the  river. 
Some  idea  of  the  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  nature  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
1  ment  that  nearly  five  million  tons  of  sand 
1  were  removed  from  the  bar,  and  the  shoals 
I  in  the  Queen’s  and  Crosby  channels,  within 
!  the  last  year.  Since  the  commencement  of 
I  dredging  in  1890,  the  total  quantities  re¬ 
moved  amount  to  more  than  sixty-two 
'  million  tons,  about  twenty-eight  million  tons 
being  taken  from  the  bar,  and  the  remainder 
from  the  channels  mentioned.  The  engineer 
to  the  Board  states  that  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  bar  has  been  fairly  main¬ 


tained  during  the  year,  the  average  depth  in 
the  dredged  cut  being  about  27  ft.  at  low 
water  spring  tides.  These  figures  enable 
one  to  realise  how  heavy  is  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  Port  of  Liverpool  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  estuary. 


The  lecture  work  of  the 
ThAssocl»tfonUral  Architectural  Association  for 
the  coming  session  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  lecturers  and  instructors  of 
last  year,  except  that  the  subjects  previously 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  have  been 
divided  between  Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Varndell,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Watson. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  (the 
opening  meeting  of  the  session),  will  be  held 
on  the  3rd  prox.,  when  the  President  (Mr. 
H.  T.  Hare)  will  deliver  an  address  and  dis¬ 
tribute  prizes ;  and  the  conversazione,  to  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  will  take  place  on  October  31. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  ordinary 
meetings  : — October  17,  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence  on 
“  Homer  and  Architecture  ”  ;  November  7, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Eden,  “Roof  Coverings’’;  Nov¬ 
ember  21,  Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer,  “Sanatoria  for 
Consumptives  ” ;  December  5,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibson,  "  Architectural  Practice,  Real  and 
Ideal  ”  ;  December  19,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake, 
“  The  Study  and  Delineation  of  Old  Build¬ 
ings.”  January  9  (subject  to  be  announced); 
January  23,  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Forsyth,  “The 
Attitude  of  the  Young  Architect  towards  the 
Crafts”;  February  6,  Professor  G.  Baldwin 
Brown,  M.A.,  on  “  What  is  the  Real  Value 
of  Greek  Work  to  the  Modern  Artist?”; 
February  20,  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  “The 
./Esthetic  Treatment  of  Modern  Bridges  ” ; 
March  6,  Messrs.  H.  B.  Creswell  and 
A.  W.  S.  Cross,  on  “Competitions”;  March 
20,  Mr.  W.  Henry  White,  “Ancient  and 
Modern  Town  Houses  ” ;  April  2,  Mr. 
Banister  F.  Fletcher  on  “  Palladio  ’’ ;  and 
May  1,  Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson  on  “Archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  Public.”  Many  of  the 
subjects  are  of  considerable  interest  and  the 
papers  should  give  rise  to  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion. 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  T. 

The  Late  Nettleship  we  have  lost  not 
Mr.  Nettleship.  r 

only  an  artist  of  much  power 

and  originality,  but  a  man  of  general  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  whose  death  will  be  deeply 
regretted  beyond  the  circle  of  the  artistic 
world.  Mr.  Nettleship  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  men  who  might  have  taken  up  one  out 
of  several  different  lines  of  work  in  the 
world  and  been  successful  in  any  one  of  them. 
He  made  his  first  reputation  as  a  literary 
man  by  his  critical  and  analytical  studies  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Browning,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy, 
and  whose  fine  but  (to  many  readers) 
bewildering  poem,  "  Sordello,’’  he  did 
much  to  explain  and  lighten  up.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  made  animal  painting  the  chief 
object  of  his  life,  and  his  paintings  of  this 
class  have  been  familiar  and  prominent  in 
many  exhibitions.  He  treated  animal 
subjects  not  from  the  merely  realistic  point 
of  view,  but  with  the  obvious  endeavour 
to  render  them  a  medium  of  poetic  expres¬ 
sion  ;  to  give  through  them  the  impression 
of  power,  picturesqueness,  and  even  of 
pathos.  In  the  latter  respect  his  striking 
picture  of  the  blinded  lion  feeling  his 
way  along  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  with  a 
,  troop  of  jackals  waiting  behind  for  their 


prospective  prey  (exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  a  good  many  years  ago),  was  per¬ 
haps  his  most  remarkable  production,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  saw  it. 
Occasionally,  no  doubt,  his  aim  at  dramatic 
effect  in  animal  painting  carried  him  a  little 
too  far;  painters  will  perhaps  also  be  of 
opinion  that  his  animals  were  not  so  well 
studied  and  finished  in  detail  as  they  might 
have  been  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  had  he 
been  a  man  of  less  general  culture  he  would 
have  been  a  more  completely  successful 
painter,  concentrating  his  study  more  on  the 
technique  of  painting.  But  he  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  if  not  exactly  a  great  animal 
painter  he  was  always  an  interesting  and 
original  one. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Commission  of  Paris  Hospitals  has 
decided  to  reconstruct  the  hospitals  of  La 
Pitie,  Cochin,  and  Saint  Louis.  Some  new 
pavilions  from  plans  by  M.  Paul  Renaud, 
Architect  of  the  Assistance  Publique,  were 
inaugurated  last  month  by  M.  Mourier,  the  late 
Director  of  the  Assistance  Publique,  and  these 
new  buildings  are  said  to  be  as  far  as  is 
possible  perfect  in  arrangement  and  sanitation. 

It  has  now  been  decided,  after  much  delay 
and  discussion,  to  demolish  the  incomplete 
monumental  staircase  commenced  by  Lefuel 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan  at 
the  Louvre,  and  thus  devote  the  whole  of  the 
large  hall  to  the  exhibits  of  the  new  Museum 
of  Decorative  Arts. 

Out  of  the  sum  of  8,000,000/.  voted  for  the 
execution  of  various  important  work  at  Paris 
and  its  suburbs,  it  has  been  decided  to  devote 
an  amount  of  400,000/.  to  the  work  of  com¬ 
pleting  and  prolonging  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann. 

A  large  quantity  of  interesting  and  very 
creditable  work  sent  in  by  the  winners  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome  now  studying  in  Italy  has  been 
exhibited  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris. 
M.  Vermare  exhibited  a  very  characteristic  and 
vigorously  modelled  figure  of  an  aged  tramp, 
which  he  entitled  “L’Epave.”  M.  Segoffin 
sent  in  a  figure  entitled  “  Man  and  Human 
Misery,”  a  piece  of  work  full  of  energy  ;  and 
M.  Landowski  exhibited  a  figure  of  a  young 
Italian  which  he  entitled  “A  Young 
Hercules.”  Amongst  the  works  in  painting 
were  a  “Job  and  His  Friends  ”  by  M.  Leparra, 
and  a  patriotic  picture,  entitled  “  History,”  by 
M.  Roger.  The  drawings  of  architecture 
were  especially  interesting  ;  some  detail 
drawings  of  the  present  state  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome,  excellently  drawn  and  coloured, 
were  sent  in  by  M.  Tony  Gamier,  who  this 
year  has  returned  to  his  strictly  classical 
studies  after  his  “practical”  outbreak  of  last 
year.  The  present  drawings  will  be  followed 
next  year  by  a  restoration  of  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
M.  Duquesne  exhibited  a  restoration  of  the 
Thermm  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  authorised 
the  construction  of  the  two  viaducts  required 
at  Passy  and  at  Austerlitz  for  the  passage  of 
the  new  metropolitan  railway  across  the  Seine. 
The  viaduct  at  Passy  will  be  entirely  con¬ 
structed  of  light  steelwork.  It  will  be  composed 
of  a  central  passage  for  the  railway,  and  two 
side  passages  for  pedestrians  and  rolling  traffic 
respectively.  The  decoration  of  this  bridge  is 
entrusted  to  M.  Formige,  Architect  to  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  340,000/. 

The  Prix  Bailly,  awarded  each  year  by  the 
Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  to  the  author  of  the 
best  work  on  Architecture,  has  been  given  to 
M  [  Guadet,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  for  his  work  entitled 
“Cours  d’Architecture."  The  value  of  the 
prize  is  60/.  .  ,  .  .  _ 

The  fine  mansion  once  belonging  to  Queen 
Marie  Christine  of  Spain,  and  more  recently  to 
the  Duchesse  d’Uzes,  one  of  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  properties  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elysees,  is  now  being  demolished  to  give  place 
to  the  usual  street  buildings.  The  decorations 
of  the  interior  are  remarkable,  and  all  care  will 
be  taken  in  removing  some  of  the  most  valuable 
for  future  depositing  in  one  of  the  museums. 

The  Municipality  of  Paris  has  just  placed 
the  sum  of  6,000/.  at  the  disposal  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Mairie  of  the  Tenth  Arrondissement 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  execution  the 
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various  proposed  works  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  in  the  interior  and  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  Amongst  the  artists  designated  for 
the  work  are  the  painters,  MM.  Henri  Martin, 
Delacroix,  Danger,  Beaudouin,  and  Henri 
Levy,  and  in  sculpture,  MM.  G.  Michel, 
Hyppolyte  Lefevre,  Person,  and  Larch.  On 
the  facades  will  be  placed  allegorical  figures 
representing  the  various  trades  practised  most 
largely  in  this  busy  quarter — such  as  per¬ 
fumery,  artificial  flowers,  goldsmiths’  work, 
blacksmiths’  work,  joinery,  printing,  em¬ 
broidery,  &c.,  and  “Transport  by  Water,”  as  a 
tribute  to  the  canal  of  St.  Martin  close  by. 

The  Municipality  of  Marseilles  has  opened  a 
competition  between  architects  and  house¬ 
owners,  similar  to  that  of  the  “Concours  de 
Facades”  at  Paris.  Four  new  houses  will  be 
premiated  each  year,  a  gold  medal  will  be 
awarded  to  each  of  the  architects,  a  bronze 
medal  to  the  contractors,  and  the  house¬ 
owners  will  be  freed  from  half  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  street  taxes. 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Museums  have 
installed  in  the  Hotel  Chimay,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  collection  of  models  of 
the  various  important  monuments  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  more  recent  buildings. 
These  models  come  from  several  private  col¬ 
lections  which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
State.  One  of  these,  the  Cassas  collection, 
comprising  seventy-three  models,  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  sum  of  5,000/.  in  1813.  Amongst 
the  models  are  reproductions  of  the'  Parthenon, 
the  Tower  of  Pisa,  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  at  Rome,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
the  Colliseum,  and  the  Amphitheatres  of  Nimes 
and  Arles.  The  above,  together  with  a  very 
fine  reproduction  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  will 
remain  at  the  Ecole ;  the  others  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  various  museums. 

M.  Cain,  the  Curator  of  the  Carnavalet 
Museum,  is  putting  into  execution  an  idea 
which  will  prove  of  considerable  interest  in 
the  future — viz.,  the  collection  of  a  series  of 
plans  in  relief  of  Paris  as  it  exists.  M.  Gaston 
Renaud  has  been  entrusted  with  the  first  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  which  will  reproduce  the 
interesting  quarter  of  St.  Julien  le  Pauvre,  with 
its  remarkable  little  church  of  St.  Julien  and 
the  picturesque  old  houses  in  the  surrounding 
streets.  The  scale  will  be  1  in  100,  and  will 
permit  the  reproduction  of  the  smallest  details 
of  the  various  buildings,  some  of  which  belong 
to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  new  competition  suggested  by  M. 
Edouard  Detaille,  for  designs  of  street  signs 
for  Paris,  is  now  opened  between  all  artists 
and  art  workers,  who  have  until  November  15 
for  sending  in  their  work.  This  special  com¬ 
petition  is  for  designs  or  executed  work  of 
artistic  signs  for  hotels,  cafes,  and  restaurants, 
shops,  workshops,  &c.,  to  be  placed  either  flat 
or  in  projection  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses  at 
Paris.  All  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  competi¬ 
tors,  who  may  submit  finished  designs  ready 
for  fixing,  or  full-size  models  made  of  some 
temporary  materials,  or  large  sketches  and 
details.  The  authors  of  all  the  premiated 
designs  will  receive  a  silver  medal,  and  the 
authors  of  those  designs  specially  accepted  by 
the  jury  for  execution  will  receive  a  sum  of 
320/.  to  be  divided  up  into  fourteen  prizes, 
ranging  from  10/.  to  80/.  in  value.  The 
Prefect  announces  that  special  liberty  will  be 
allowed  as  regards  size  and  projection  for  all 
designs  premiated  by  the  jury,  and  that  these 
signs  shall  be  free  from  the  usual  taxes  on 
signboards  and  similar  objects. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  made  a  new 
appeal  to  inventors  in  France  and  abroad  to 
submit  practical  apparatus  for  the  suppression 
of  the  inconveniences  of  smoke  coming  from 
factory  and  domestic  chimneys.  All  who  have 
any  apparatus  to  submit  may  send  in  particu¬ 
lars,  with  sketches,  &c.,  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  at  the  Hfitel  de  Ville  at  Paris,  and  the 
Prefect  will  make  practical  trials,  free  of  all 
cost  to  the  inventors,  of  such  apparatus  as 
appear  really  interesting  and  practical. 

At  the  suggestion  of  M.  Henri  Roujon, 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  has  entrusted  M. 
Emile  Bertone,  architect  and  late  Prix  de  Rome! 
with  a  mission  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  Palmyrian  remains  existing  in  the 
Asiatic  Museum  of  that  town. 

A  number  of  young  French  architects  have 
been  hoping  that  a  general  competition  would 
be  opened  for  plans  and  designs  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  Imprimerie  Rationale.  But 
ft  has  been  decided  to  entrust  the  work  to  M. 


Didelot,  the  present  Architect  to  the  Imprimerie 
Nationale,  and  he  is  now  studying  his  plans  for 
submitting  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  on  whom 
this  establishment  depends.  M.  Didelot  intends 
to  employ  armoured  cement  for  the  general 
construction  of  this  building.  The  Committee 
of  the  Imprimerie  will  meet  frequently  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  plans  of  each  por¬ 
tion  of  the  establishment  and  making  correc¬ 
tions  and  suggestions.  It  has  been  stated  that 
it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  many 
architects  that  this  work  should  be  put  to 
competition,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  in 
this  way  any  plans  which  would  be  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  special  requirements  and  neces¬ 
sities  of  such  a  building  as  a  National  Printing- 
house.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  facade  will  be  put  up  for  competition. 

The  Museum  of  Compared  Sculpture  at  the 
Trocadero  is  being  enriched  by  a  magnificent 
plaster  cast  of  part  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  taken  direct  from  the  monument 
itself.  It  represents  the  portion  of  the  choir 
commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  which  depicts  the  principal  scenes  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  mission  of  M.  Eugene  Guillaume, 
Director  of  the  Academie  de  France  at  Rome, 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
candidates  for  the  post  were  M.  Guillaume,  M. 
Bonnat,  the  well-known  painter,  and  M. 
Herbert,  a  late  Director  of  the  Academie  at 
Rome..  The  Academie  has  decided  to  maintain 
M.  Guillaume,  and  this  will  be  the  third  time 
of  his  renomination  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  old  members  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  have 
asked  M.  Vernon,  a  well-known  engraver,  to 
design  and  execute  a  “plaquette”  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  centenary  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Academie  de  France  to  the  Villa  Medicis  at 
Rome  ;  this  transfer  took  place  in  1803,  the 
centenary  will  therefore  take  place  next  year. 

The  Salon  du  Mobilier,  at  the  Grand  Palais 
du  Champs  Elysees,  is  enjoying  considerable 
success.  One  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  exhibition  is  the  collection  of  ceramic 
and  porcelain  exhibited  by  the  National  Manu¬ 
factory  of  Sevres.  The  objects  consist  of  a 
number  of  large  vases  placed  in  the  central 
avenue,  and  a  quantity  of  interesting  pieces 
placed  in  showcases  in  various  portions  of  the 
Palais,  sufficient  to  show  the  great  progress 
which  has  been  made  recently  by  the  manu¬ 
factory  under  the  combined  efforts  of 
M.  Baumgart,  the  general  manager,  and 
-M.  Sandier,  the  technical  manager,  who  have 
succeeded  in  renewing  the  various  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  emphasising  their  de¬ 
parture  from  the  old  routine  so  greatly  criti¬ 
cised.  The  exhibits  in  the  rooms  reserved  for 
the  National  Manufactory  of  Gobelins  are 
magnificent ;  the  managers,  in  order  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  third  centenary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  establishment,  have  got  together  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  work  manufactured 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Chamber  of  Rouen  is  considering  the 
scheme  submitted  by  the  engineer,  M.  Berlier, 
for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the 
Seine  near  Tancarvel.  This  tunnel,  which 
will  be  constructed  in  the  form  generally 
employed  by  M.  Berlier  for  his  celebrated  tube 
tunnels,  reinforced  with  armoured  cement,  is  a 
matter  of  urgent  necessity  for  the  requirements 
of  communication  between  the  two  banks  of 
the  Seine  at  Rouen. 

M.  de  Nelhac,  Curator  of  the  Versailles 
Museum,  is  preparing  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Palace,  called  the  “  Attique  du  Nord,”  four 
new  rooms  to  be  specially  devoted  to  paintings 
of  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIII.  A  number  of 
battle  scenes  of  great  interest  as  regards 
documentary  evidence,  coming  chiefly  from 
the  collection  once  existing  in  the  Chateau  de 
Richelieu  in  Touraine,  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  collection.  Amongst  other  works  is  a 
portrait  of  Richelieu  in  his  cardinal  robes,  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  and  a  portrait  of 
Anne  of  Austria  ;  also  a  replica  of  the  portrait 
of  Louis  XIII.  by  Simon  Vouet.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  documentary  paintings 
is  a  large  canvas  representing  a  meeting  of 
the  Prevots  and  Echevins  of  France  in  1613, 
the  only  one  rescued  from  a  dozen  similar 
works  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
of  Paris  during  the  Commune.  The  new 
rooms  will  be  opened  in  September. 

An  admirable  collection  of  works  of  art, 
valued  at  about  240,000/.,  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  City  of  Paris  by  the  late  Auguste  Dutuit, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  July.  This  collection 
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comprises  a  large  number  of  most  rare  and 
valuable  objects  acquired  by  M.  Dutuit  and  his 
family  in  various  portions  of  the  world,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Etruscan 
bronzes,  sculptured  wood  and  ivory,  tapestries 
and  furniture,  objects  of  gold  and  silver  work, 
jewellery  of  the  Renaissance  period,  faience  of 
the  epoch  of  Henri  II.,  and  several  pictures  by 
Rembrandt,  Hobbema,  Ruysdael,  &c.  M. 
Cain,  the  curator  of  the  Carnavalet  Museum, 
is  busily  employed  in  classifying  the  various 
objects,  for  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  be  properly  installed  and  exhibited  to  the 
public  at  the  Petit  Palais  before  January  ir 
next,  under  penalty  of  the  whole  reverting  to 
the  City  of  Rome.  M.  Dutuit  bequeathed  also 
a  sum  of  about  160,000/.  to  the  Municipality, 
and  in  return  for  this  generosity  required  the 
city  authorities  to  take  in  hand  the  perpetual 
care  of  the  tomb  of  his  brother  at  Pure 
Lachaise. 

The  monument  to  the  celebrated  draughts¬ 
man  Gavarni,  now  being  prepared  by  M. 
Denys  Puech,  will  shortly  be  erected  over  the 
basin  existing  on  the  Place  St.  Georges  at  Paris. 
The  monument  will  be  very  novel  in  design, 
and  will  consist  of  a  lofty  column  supporting  a 
gilt  bronze  bust  of  Gavarni.  On  either  side  of 
the  column  will  be  placed  a  figure  of  Thomas 
Viroloque,  and  figures  of  a  Pierrot  and  a  work¬ 
ing  woman,  all  faithful  copies  of  the  drawings 
of  Gavarni.  These  figures,  as  well  as  the 
column,  will  be  sculptured  in  white  marble. 
The  plinth  will  be  formed  of  coloured  marbles 
carrying  four  grotesque  heads  spouting  water 
into  the  basin  ;  these  heads  will  be  formed  of 
pink  and  iridescent  enamelled  stoneware. 

The  Municipality  of  Nimes  has  voted  a 
credit  of  12,000/.  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
museum  for  that  town,  and  put  the  work  to 
competition.  The  present  museum  is  in  such 
a  state  of  ruin  that  the  valuable  paintings  con¬ 
tained  therein  run  great  risk  of  destruction. 
The  jury,  composed  of  M.  Redon,  Architect  to 
the  Louvre,  and  MM.  Guadet  and  Formige, 
have  just  decided  the  competition  and  have 
awarded  the  first  premium  of  120/.  to  M.  Max 
Raphael,  architect,  of  Nimes  ;  the  second 
premium,  of  the  value  of  80/.,  to  MM.  Meisson 
X-  Garcin,  architects,  of  Lyon  ;  and  the  third 
to  MM.  Arnaud  &  Muller,  of  Nimes  and 
Marseilles. 

The  City  of  Paris  has  instructed  M.  Marcel, 
the  sculptor  of  the  group  entitled  “  Enigme  ” 
at  the  Salon  of  1901,  to  execute  his  group  in 
marble,  for  placing  in  one  of  the  vestibules  of 
the  Petit  Palais. 

The  two  new  rooms  at  the  Louvre  Museum 
containing  Egyptian  antiquities  have  now  been 
opened  to  the  public,  after  a  careful  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  by  M.  Benedite,  sub¬ 
curator.  The  principal  object  is  the  seated 
figure  of  an  Egyptian  scribe,  sculptured  in 
limestone  painted  red,  discovered  in  the  tomb 
of  Skhem-Ka.  Around  this  statue  are  grouped 
the  various  objects  employed  by  the  Egyptian 
scribes,  and  a  number  of  coloured  statues  of 
wood  and  stone  dating  from  the  twentieth 
century  B.c.  .  1 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  just 
acquired  a  valuable  manuscript  containing 
copies  of  sketches  in  red  bv  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  This  document  was  preserved  at 
Milan  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
contains  also  several  works  on  the  higher 
mathematics  employed  by  da  Vinci. 

M.  Fremiet,  the  sculptor,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  town  of  Baltimore  to  execute 
a  statue  of  Colonel  Howard,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Lafayette  in  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  This  statue  will  be  erected  on  one  of 
the  public  squares  of  Baltimore. 

The  statue  of  Duguesclin  has  lately  been 
inaugurated  at  Dinan,  the  birthplace  of  the 
warrior.  The  life-size  figures  of  horse  and 
man  are  of  bronze,  cast  from  the  clay  model  by 
M.  Fremiet. 

The  first  portion  of  the  second  line  of  the 
new  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Paris,  going 
from  the  Place  de  l’Etoile  to  the  Place  de  la 
Nation,  is  now  completed,  and  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  authorities.  This  portion,  compris¬ 
ing  nine  stations,  from  the  Etoile  to  the  Square 
d’Anvers,  will  be  opened  during  the  present 
month. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
artists  of  the  National  Manufactory  of  Gobelins 
is  now  open  to  the  public.  Some  interesting 
work  is  exhibited  by  MM.  Emile  Maloisel, 
Jacquelin,  Gagnot,  Berreau,  Lallemand,  Delu- 
zenne,  and  Hanau,  and  a  fine  view  of  the 
church  and  campanile  of  St.  Mark  of  Venice, 
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jmpleted  a  few  hours  before  the  fall  of  the 
kwer. 

A  new  room  is  being  installed  at  the  Louvre 
tuseum  for  the  exhibition  of  Italian  faience 
om  the  excavations  of  Faenza. 

M.  Hannotin,  a  well-known  decorator-archi- 
ct,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Gobelins 
manufactory  to  complete  his  accepted  design 
ir  the  immense  carpet  destined  for  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  at  Paris.  This 
ill  be  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of  work  ever 
icecuted  by  the  Gobelins.  The  finished  sketches 
"  ill  be  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  next  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Parisian 
jionuments  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Hotel 
3  Sens,  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
liguier,  and  built  by  Tristan  de  Salazar  in 
500,  is  doomed  to  destruction.  Offers  were 
liade  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Paris  Munici- 
lality  to  purchase  this  building,  but  the  offer 
fas  withdrawn  owing  to  the  high  price 
120,000/.)  asked  by  the  owner. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  in- 
ructed  M.  Edouard  Detaille  to  complete  a 
jortion  of  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
:pse  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris.  M.  Detaille 
as  chosen  for  his  subject  “  The  Days  of 
ply”  in  the  Revolution  ot  1830. 

M.  Guilbert,  architect  of  the  celebrated 
ihapel  of  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  for  which  he 
btained  the  medal  of  honour  at  the  Salon  of 
goo,  has  now  completed  his  plans  and  designs 
>r  the  erection  and  decoration  of  the  Armenian 
ihapel,  commissioned  by  M.  Martacheff,  of 
t'iflis.  This  chapel  will  be  erected  at  one 
xtremity  of  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the 
:l-fated  bazaar  in  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon.  The 
'/ork  is  being  started,  and  will,  if  one  may 
adge  by  the  drawings,  be  as  striking  in 
>riginality  and  design  as  the  chapel  of  the 
-azaar  de  la  Charite.  The  two  curved  wings 
dll  be  continued  around  the  building,  for  ac- 
ording  to  the  Armenian  ritual  the  chapel 
tiould  be  isolated  from  any  contiguous  build- 
jg.  M.  Guilbert  took  his  inspiration  from  the 
:elebrated  church  of  Akhtamar,  a  clicf  d'ccuvre 
f  Armenian  architecture,  and  will  add  his  own 
ipecial  characteristics  in  design  to  the  general 
Drm  of  plan  and  decoration  taken  from  the 
bove  church  as  a  model. 

The  fine  monument  to  Lafayette  in  the 
quare  Gambetta,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
youvre,  will  shortly  be  inaugurated  for  a 
econd  time.  The  whole  of  the  work,  including 
ae  equestrian  statue  and  the  pedestal,  is  at 
iresent  formed  of  plaster  only.  The  sculptor, 
Hr.  Bartlett,  is  completing  his  final  work,  and 
-Ir.  Hastings  is  preparing  the  white  and 
toloured  marble  pedestal. 

I  The  monument  to  Pasteur,  completed  after 
he  models  left  by  the  late  M.  Falguiere,  is  now 
inished,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Wenue  de  Breteuil  at  Paris.  The  whole  of 
he  monument  is  composed  of  white  marble. 
The  pedestal  was  executed  after  designs  by  M. 
Charles  Girault,  architect  of  the  Petit  Palais. 
f*asteuris  represented  seated,  draped  intheflow- 
ng  folds  of  a  toga  ;  the  surrounding  group  is 
:omposed  of  the  figures  of  a  mother  and  her 
daughter  offering  their  gratitude  to  Pasteur, 
whose  science  has  saved  them  from  a  lingering 
disease.  The  figure  of  Death,  conquered,  is 
seen  cowering  and  dragging  his  scythe  behind 
him.  Three  groups,  composed  of  oxen,  grape 
gatherers,  and  shepherds,  decorate  the  sides 
and  back  of  this  important  monument. 

The  bas-relief  by  M.  Allar,  representing 
Victor  Hugo  speaking  before  the  Assembly, 
has  just  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  will  now 
replace  the  plaster  bas-relief  placed  tem¬ 
porarily  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Victor  Hugo 
monument  on  the  Place  Victor  Hugo  at  Paris. 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  work  of  sur¬ 
rounding  the  monument  by  a  decorative  stone 
balustrade  will  be  undertaken  by  M.  Formige. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  has  awarded 
the  Prix  Bordin,  of  the  value  of  100/.,  to  M. 
Lacombe,  late  Senator,  for  his  work  on  the 
responsibilities  of  labour  accidents. 

Mme.  Falguiere,  the  widow  of  the  eminent 
sculptor,  has  instructed  M.  Marqueste  to  pre¬ 
pare  designs  for  a  small  monument  to  be 
placed  over  the  tomb  of  the  sculptor  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise.  The  figure  pro¬ 
posed  and  sketched  out  by  M.  Marqueste  is  that 
of  a  young  girl  standing  in  a  pensive  attitude 
against  the  tombstone,  representing  “  Inspira¬ 
tion.” 

A  large  slab  of  bronze  has  just  been  cast  for 
placing  on  the  pedestal  of  the  monument 
which  is  being  raised  to  Charles  Gamier,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Opera  House.  This  slab 
will  bear  no  inscription,  but  simply  a  plan  of 


the  Opera  House  engraved  in  the  bronze.  M. 
Pascal  considers  that  this  simple  plan  would 
be  better  than  any  inscription  to  the  renown  of 
the  late  architect  of  the  Opera.  The  date  of 
the  inauguration  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SANATORIUM 
BUILDINGS  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES.* 
Although  the  ordinary  principles  of  hospital 
construction  are  involved  in  the  erection  of 
sanatoria  for  consumptives,  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  their  respective  requirements  in 
many  details.  It  is  premised  that  tuberculosis 
in  its  early  stages  only  is  usually  dealt 
with  in  such  institutions,  in  the  hope  of  ultimate 
success  ;  the  majority  of  such  cases  are  able  to 
move  about,  few  being  in  a  quite  helpless  con¬ 
dition.  Provision  is  not  often  made  for  surgical 
cases,  and  dispensing  being  a  minor  matter  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  building  is  modified 
accordingly. 

In  dealing  with  the  primary  consideration  of 
site  I  do  not  purpose  referring  to  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  including  altitude  and  proximity  to  the 
sea,  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion 
upon  the  desirability  of  a  site  possessing  the 
following  advantages  : — 1.  Abundance  of  pure 
fresh  air  ;  2.  A  maximum  amount  of 

sunshine  ;  3.  Shelter  from  winds  ;  4.  Dry 

and  well-drained  soil  ;  5.  Remoteness  from 
roads  or  ground  productive  of  dust  ;  6.  Privacy 
and  quiet,  away  from  all  smoke  or  noisy 
factories  ;  7.  Grounds  of  sufficient  extent  to 
permit  of  walks.  The  presence  of  pine  trees 
affords  grateful  shade,  and  is  by  some  deemed 
essential.  A  southerly  or  S.S.E.  aspect  is  most 
desirable  as  a  rule.  . 

For  the  disposition  of  the  buildings  there  is 
no  accepted  standard  plan  ;  rather  the  reverse, 
with  great  varieties  of  type,  governed  by  ideas 
of  the  projectors  and  local  circumstances  ; 
roughly,  however,  they  may  be  placed  in  four 
groups:— 1.  The  large  self-contained  block; 

2.  The  connected  pavilion  type  ;  3-  The  dis¬ 
connected  pavilion  type  ;  4.  The  chalet 

system.  Of  the  first  group  (or  self-contained 
block)  a  well-known  example  is  that  of  Hohen- 
honnef  Sanatorium,  in  the  Rhine  district.  Five 
stories  in  height,  it  has  a  central  building  with 
two  wings  inclining  forward  at  obtuse  angles, 
the  dining-hall  being  a  projection  at  the  rear. 

Of  very  complete  arrangement,  it  includest 
besides  the  dining -saloon,  reception-room, 
reading-room,  music -room,  billiard -room, 
winter  gardens,  medical  officer  s  department, 
inhalation-room,  lifts,  as  well  as  the  bedrooms, 
douche-rooms,  &c„  with  a  verandah  around 
the  sunny  sides,  and  small  balconies  over.  The 
verandah  is  in  front  of  the  basement,  and  so 
does  not  affect  the  patients'  rooms,  the  roof 
being  at  the  ground- floor  level  forms  an  un¬ 
covered  fresh  air  gallery.  ...  , 

It  will  be  noticed  that  large  provision  is  made 
for  social  re-union  and  amusement  of  the 
patients,  a  matter  upon  which  opinions  are  at 
variance.  Under  the  same  head  would  come 
Wehrawald  in  Baden,  described  by  Sir  Lauder 
Bruntonl:  as  “  the  most  perfect  model  yet  built 
of  what  such  a  sanatorium  ought  to  be.  It 
has  “a  central  building  five  stories  high  for  the 
reception  of  patients,  and  two  wings  projecting 
backward  at  either  end.  Both  these  wings  are 
only  one  story  high,  so  that  they  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  free  current  of  air  around  the  main 
building  “  One  wing  is  devoted  to  the  medical 
department,  and  the  other  to  the  dining-room, 
offices,  kitchens,  &c.  A  verandah  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  front,  and  below  it  is  an 
arcaded  passage  for  bad  weather  use.  Above 
the  ground  floor  the  plains  almost  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  the  south  part  being  devoted  to  bed- 
rooms  with  a  corridor  on  the  north  from  which 
project  the  staircase  (with  lift)  and  sanitary 

PThe  publication  of  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  s 
description  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
evoked  some  criticism  of  an  adverse  nature  on 
many  points,  the  chief  of  which  related  to  the 
height  of  five  stories. 

In  transition  to  the  next  group  may  be 
nlaced  the  Falkenstein  Sanatorium, t  near 
Frankfort,  erected  by  the  well-known  Dr. 
Dettweiler.  It  has  the  high  central  building 
with  obtuse  angled  wings,  from  which  on 
either  hand  corridors  connect  with  other 
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buildings.  The  large  dining-hall  seats  200  ; 
winter  gardens,  and  social  rooms  such  as 
music,  reading,  and  billiard  rooms,  are 
included. 

Proceeding  to  the  connected  pavilion  type, 
we  have  as  an  example  the  East  Anglian 
Sanatorium,  at  Nayland,  in  Suffolk  ;  of  two 
stories,  the  main  building  slightly  converges  in 
the  centre,  where  is  an  open-air  gallery,  the 
patients’  rooms  being  right  and  left,  with  a 
north  corridor,  but  no  verandahs.  The  dining- 
hall  and  billiard-room,  kitchens  and  stores, 
form  a  north  block  connected  by  a  central 
corridor  having  offices  and  staff-rooms  on 
either  side  of  it.  Under  this  heading  comes 
Dr.  Knopf’s  plan  of  an  ideal  sanatorium,  which 
shows  a  frontage  of  three  two-story  pavilions 
in  line  connected  by  two-story  galleries,  from 
each  of  which  a  corridor  runs  north  to  the 
dining-hall,  winter  gardens,  and  kitchens. 
Recreation  and  isolation  pavilions  are  shown. 

Of  the  disconnected  pavilion  type  the  London 
Open-air  Sanatorium  at  Pinewood  is  a  very 
good  example,  and  has  only  been  in  use  twelve 
months.  There  is  a  two-story  central  adminis¬ 
trative  block  with  hall,  medical  rooms,  and 
library  with  central  corridor.  East  and  west  of 
this  are  the  patients’  two-story  blocks  slightly 
inclining  outwards  and  merely  connected  by 
low,  open,  covered  ways.  The  dining-hall  is 
some  40  ft.  north  of  the  central  block,  and  quite 
detached  from  it.  Behind  the  dining-hall  are 
the  kitchens,  &c.,  with  further  isolated  blocks 
for  laundry,  stables,  engine  and  dynamo  rooms. 

A  verandah  is  placed  in  front  of  the  centre  block, 
and  two-storied  verandahs  at  each  end  of  the 
patients’  blocks  approached  from  the  corridors 
only.  Crooksbury  Sanatorium,  in  Surrey,  is 
another  recent  building,  having  a  range  of 
twelve  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  with 
nurses’  quarters  over  the  centre,  the  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen  block  behind.  A  little  higher 
up  the  hill  is  a  two-story  building  for  eight, 
with  verandah  and  balcony  at  the  end,  where 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rooms.  The 
ground  floor  rooms  open  on  to  a  wide  tile 
pavement,  over  which  awnings  are  stretched 
when  found  desirable. 

Of  the  isolated  or  chalet  type,  the  Adirondack 
Cottage  Sanatorium,  New  York  State,  has  a 
central  executive  building  surrounded  by 
twenty-two  or  more  different  cottages,  from 
75  ft.  to  100  ft.  apart  ;  these  in  many  cases 
consist  of  four  bedrooms,  with  a  sitting-room 
in  a  re-entering  angle,  and  a  verandah  outside. 
Among  other  places  in  England  this  idea  is 
carried  out  at  Hailey,  near  Goring,  where  the 
patients  sleep  in  single  -  roomed  wooden 
chalets,  constructed  with  windows  on  each  of 
the  four  sides,  and  a  small  verandah  on  the 
south.  The  dining-room  and  administration, 
as  well  as  some  bedrooms,  are  in  the  central 
building.  This  motive  of  thorough  isolation 
has  been  further  developed  by  Dr.  Johns,  at 
Parkstone,  where  the  executive  block  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  offices  and  officers’  quarters  only,  the 
dining-hall  and  kitchens  being  separate  and 
excepting  the  seven-roomed  pavilion  for  ladies 
the  patients  occupy  double-roomed  chalets, 
widely  separated,  constructed  of  wood  and 
iron,  with  provision  for  opening  three  sides, 
the  doors  being  in  a  verandah  porch.  Asphalted 
paths  are  the  passage  ways.  This  latter  system 
is  eminently  favourable  where  the  adoption  ol 
a  proposed  site  would  be  more  or  less  experi¬ 
mental.  Merely  the  nucleus  of  a  hospital  might 
be  erected,  and  if  proved  successful  accommo¬ 
dation  could  be  added  piecemeal,  or  altogether 
removed  and  placed  elsewhere  if  the  contrary 
happened  ;  and  further,  after  a  certain  number 
of  vears  the  whole  of  the  building  site  might 
be  nurified  by  fire.  Economy  also  favours  this, 
but  there  is  the.  drawback  of  warming  being 
somewhat  difficult. 

Passing  on  to  the  component  parts,  of  first 
consideration  are  the  patients’  bedrooms,  best 
placed  on  the  south  front  with  only  a  corridor 
behind  them,  and  this  latter  should  have  a 
sufficiency  of  opening  windows  as  well  as 
doors  at  the  ends.  A  floor  space  to  each  room 
of  about  120  to  150  super,  ft.,  and  a  cubic 
space  of  about  1,200  to  1,400,  seems  a  fair 
allowance,  but  cubic  space  is  secondary  to 
thorough  ventilation,  and  to  ensure  this  about 
half  of  one  wall  should  be  window  space, 
and  for  the  ground  floor  rooms  French  case¬ 
ments  reaching  to  the  floor,  with  fanlights  over 
rrive  best  results,  enabling  patients  with  then 
beds  to  pass  directly  into  the  open. 
Several  methods  have  been  tried  for  cross  ven¬ 
tilation,  including  air-ducts  through  the  cor¬ 
ridor  from  the  outside  of  the  north  wall ,  the 
bedroom  doors  have  been  made  with  panels 
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arranged  to  admit  the  air  ;  but  a  hopper  fan¬ 
light  over  the  door  is,  perhaps,  as  effective  as 
any,  if  the  windows  of  the  corridor  are  placed 
opposite  each  bedroom  door  ;  the  hopper  also 
shows  whether  the  lights  are  used  unduly.  In 
the  chalet  system,  with  windows  on  three 
sides  and  door  on  the  fourth,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  this  respect. 

An  open  fireplace  in  each  bedroom  has  been 
advocated,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
dust  it  causes  does  not  counterbalance  the  gain 
from  the  cheerful  aspect  of  a  fire  which  is 
U^,ed’  and  a  smoke  begrimed  ventilating 
shaft.  Radiators  appear  to  present  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  warming  problem.  Then  the 
ordinary  precautions  observed  in  hospital  con¬ 
struction  should  be  enforced  with  regard  to 
wall  surfaces,  rounded  angles,  abolition  of 
mouldings,  impervious  floors  ;  the  usual  plan 
adopted  for  the  latter  seems  to  be  either  a  floor 
covering  of  linoleum  or  plain  polished  wood- 
vyork.  only  a  damp  cloth  being  used  for 
cleaning. 

.  For  Plastered  wall  surfaces  paint  or  duresco 
is  used,  as  are  also  varnished  papers,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  weak  point  of  timber  buildings 
shows  in  the  multiplicity  of  joints  ;  at  Nord- 
rach  I  believe  the  planks  are  simply  varnished 
repeatedly.  Pegamoid  paper  and  compo  board 
decrease  the  joints,  and  when  the  latter  is 
covered  with  a  varnished  canvas  the  result 
seems  very  satisfactory.  The  condensation  on 
painted  walls  is  said  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
patients.  The  Nordrach  plan  of  douches  in 
each  bedroom  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
favour  in  this  country  ;  where  separate  rooms 
feu  douches  and  baths  are  provided,  water 
closets  or  earth  closets  are  placed  in  ventilated 
blocks.  Outside  sun  blinds  are  sometimes 
used,  and  elsewhere  draw-curtains  of  materials 
which  permit  of  perfect  cleansing.  The  dining¬ 
room  must  have  ample  windows,  on  at  least 
two  sides  and  where  possible  three,  and  if 
placed  away  to  the  north  of  the  main  block  it 
will  get  considerable  sunshine.  Electric  fans 
ar.®u^fu*  m  very  large  rooms.  In  connexion 
with  the  dining-room  there  should  be  adequate 
kitchens  with  stores  and  offices,  and  nurses' 
rooms  ;  a  milk  steriliser  is  a  requisite.  A 
laboratory  is  necessary  for  bacteriological 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  usual  rooms  for  the 
medical  officer,  which  should  be  placed 
slightly  apart  from  those  used  by  patients. 
Where  inhalation  forms  part  of  the  regime  a 
room  should  be  provided  for  it. 

Means  of  isolating  and  nursing  grave  cases 
are  sometimes  desirable,  as  is  a  mortuary.  The 
laundry  block  should  include  a  disinfector  and 
a  destructor,  wherein  paper  handkerchiefs, 
spitcup  linings,  &c.,  may  be  burnt.  The 
engine  and  dynamo  rooms  should  be  kept 
some  distance  away,  and  if  an  oil-engine  is 
used  care  must  be  taken  with  the  exhaust, 
for  lighting  purposes  electricity  is  used  where 
possible.  Warming  by  low  pressure  steam  or 
hot  water  is  generally  adopted,  with  the  addi- 
°P“  fir?s  in  some  o(  the  common 
rooms  In  some  instances  [vide  Dr.  Walters)  a 
medicated  solution  of  creosote,  turpentine,  and 
eucalyptol  is  vaporised  with  the  warm  air 
apparatus. 

„riveKei tlng  t0r  question  of  verandahs, 

which  are  useful  if  properly  placed,  their 
value  is  decreased  if  fixed  in  front  of 

tS  7?“  and  covered  an  opaque 
roof,  or  balcony  floor,  since  the  access  of 
air  and  sunlight  to  the  room  is  bound  to 
thls  country.  A  perfect  continental 
model  may  not  be  at  all  suited  to  our  less 
sunny  climate  ;  indeed,  several  of  our  English 
Smni^ria  dispense  with  large  verandahs, 
borne  authorities  recommend  them  with  a 
depth  of  12  ft.,  and  means  of  warming.  An 
open  fireplace  has  even  been  tried,  but,  as 
may  be  surmised,  unsuccessfully.  More 
essential  than  that  the  verandah  should  be 
warmed  is  that  it  should  be  properly  ventilated 
Sa?ln~  can.  ,be1  so  wrapped  in  warm 
provided  with  hot  bottles  as  to 
be  able  to  lie  out  of  doors  in  a  snowstorm.  A 
wide  paved  floor  immediately  in  front  of  the 
patients  rooms  is  most  desirable,  and  over 
this  movable  awnings  may  be  placed  when 
demanded  by  the  weather,  as  at  Crooksbury 
A  second  method  is  to  have  open-air  galleries 
(as  at  Nayland)  between  the  blocks,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  blocks  as  at  Ruppertshain  and  at 
Pinewood,  where  the  verandah  has  a  first  floor 
u  £  Provided  with  weather  screens :  care 

nprmfi  f  K  d°°rS  °r  Windows 

permi  t  of  beds  being  wheeled  on  the  verandahs 
or  balconies  At  Overton,  Bournemouth,  the 
screens  are  also  m  ivable,  It  has  been  found 


in  many  instances  that  the  shelters  in  the 
woods  are  preferred  to  the  verandah  ;  in 
warm  weather  this  is  generally  the  case.  At 
Nordrach  “  the  grounds  are  provided 
with  seats  at  intervals,  but  with  only 
three  small  huts  or  shelters,  and  no 
regular  liegehallen  or  covered  walks  ;  Dr. 
Walther  believes  that  when  rest  is  needed,  it 
is  best  taken  in  the  patients’  own  bedrooms.’ 
(Walters.) 

English  sanatoria  usually  have  a  number  of 
liegehallen  or  sleeping  chalets  raised  above 
the  ground,  some  of  the  revolving  pattern 
others  with  sides  that  can  be  opened  or  closed, 
according  to  the  weather,  and  when  shelter  is 
required  much  of  the  patients’  time  is  spent  in 
them,  being  thus  practically  in  the  open.  They 
are  generally  in  electric  communication  with 
the  centre  block,  and  provided  with  lights.  At 
Kidmore  they  are  double,  with  a  glass  roof 
for  winter  and  shelter  for  summer.  To  gain 
the  fullest  advantage  of  sunshine  other  devices 
are  sometimes  employed,  such  as  high-walled 
gardens  where  air  baths  may  be  taken,  and 
sun  baths  in  places  specially  arranged  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  patients. 
Seeing  that  the  source  of  infection  is  the 
sputum,  provision  must  be  made  for  its  recep¬ 
tion  and  destruction.  Frequent  disinfection  of 
the  rooms  is  also  recommended. 

Furniture  is  another  point  on  which  much 
care  is  exercised  to  keep  as  plain  and  free  from 
dust  quirks  as  possible  ;  wardrobes  have 
sloping  tops,  and  chests  of  drawers  are  blocked 
up  from  the  floor  so  that  they  may  be  swept 
under  ;  while  beds  are  sometimes  raised  (at 
Kidmore)  to  the  window  level.  Each  bedroom 
should  have  bell  communication  with  the 
doctor,  matron,  and  chambermaid,  and 
ceiling  and  table  light. 

The  limit  of  accommodation  is  a  debatable 
point  to  be  settled  by  medical  authorities,  some 
of  whom  favour  a  maximum  of  forty  patients, 
with  a  separate  bedroom  to  each  person.  The 
palatial  German  institution*  of  Falkenstein 
takes  150,  Hohenhonnef  and  Ruppertshain  100 
each.  Sultzhayn  (Harfz  Mountains)  120.  Dr. 
Walters  states  that  Hohenhonnef  “  cost  nearly 
72,000/,,  or  about  660/.  per  bed  without 
reckoning  the  ground,”  while  one  of  our 
recently  erected  sanatoria  for  twenty  beds  cost 
about  325/.  per  bed,  and  an  additional  block  for 
eight  beds  would  only  cost  150/.  per  bed.  Timber 
buildings,  covered  with  corrugated  iron  upon  a 
brick  or  stone  foundation,  would  be  consider 
ably  less  expensive. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
indebtedness  to  the  many  English  medical 
officers  who  have  courteously  afforded  me  a 
view  of  their  sanatoria  ;  time  did  not  permit 
me  to  inspect  those  on  the  Continent. 
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PIAZZA,  VENICE,  BEFORE  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CAMPANILE. 
IHETHER  the  Campanile  is  rebuilt  in 
its  o  Id  form  or  not,  it  may  be  of 
^  -■  -  interest  to  our  readers  to  preserve  ; 

memorial  of  its  appearance  before  the  catas 
trophe,  and  we  accordingly  give  a  large 
photograph  of  the  well-known  site,  taken  from 
a  point  of  view  from  which  it  has  not  often 
been  illustrated,  and  which  gives  special  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  Campanile  in  relation  to  the 
surrounding  buildings. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  for  the 
suggestion,  and  for  the  loan  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  which  was  in  his  possession. 


HILL  END,  WENDOVER. 

This  house  had  to  stand  in  a  belt  of  trees 
with  views  to  the  east,  north,  and  west,  but 
none  whatever  to  the  south  hence  the  general 
arrangement  of  plan.  The  ground  pitched 
away  quickly  to  the  west,  and  this  suggested 
the  terrace  shown.  The  materials  to  be  used 
are  brick  covered  with  roughcast  for  the  walls, 
with  cement  dressings  in  places,  and  the  roof 
covering  shown  is  stone  slating.  Mr.  Leonard 
Stokes,  of  Westminster,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
drawing  reproduced  was  exhibited  in  this 
year’s  Royal  Academy. 


at  Broadlands,  Ascot,  represent  ships  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  and  heraldic  devices.  They 
are  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Brewer. 

The  work  is  slightly  relieved  in  gesso,  and 
painted  in  heraldic  colouring  and  lacquered 
metals. 

The  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1901,  shows  two  of  the 
panels. 


DECORATIVE  PANELS,  BROADLANDS, 
ASCOT. 

These  paintings,  which  decorate  the  panels 
in  a  coved  ceiling  over  the  fireplace  in  the  hall 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  ] 
CLASSES. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H, 
Tozer,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  Westminster  City  Council,  at  the  recent 
congress,  at  Exeter,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Public  Health.  After  some  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions  the  author  says  : — 

The  academic  question  is  often  raised  as  to 
how  far  municipalities  should  take  upon  them- 
selves  what  may  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  traders, 
and  the  definite  expression  of  a  principle  has 
often  been  invited.  Is  not  this  the  right  axiom, 
that  municipal  trading  is  justified,  and  is  ad¬ 
visable  where  such  things  as  are  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  com¬ 
munity  are  inadequately  provided  by  private 
enterprise,  whether  it  be  water,  public  lighting, 
tramways  and  other  locomotion,  housing  of  the 
poor,  or  other  things  ? 

As  long  ago  as  I  can  remember  taking  an 
interest  in  public  questions,  the  housing 
problem  existed  here  in  Devonshire  in  regard 
to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  many  of  you 
may  recollect  the  acute  controversy  of  some 
forty  years  ago,  led  by  Canon  Girdlestone, 
which  had  no  very  satisfactory  result.  The 
question  was  practically  solved  in  the  course  of 
time  by  the  labourer  leaving  the  land  toa  great 
extent,  and  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  causes  why  agriculture  became 
in  England  a  gradually  declining  industry.  As 
true  to-day  as  it  was  then  is  the  saying  that — 
“You  cannot  expect  men  to  act  like  Christians 
when  they  herd  like  pigs.” 

Our  cities  and  towns  have  so  long  attracted 
streams  of  labour  from  rural  districts  that 
proper  housing  of  the  working  classes  has 
fallen  below  its  requirements,  even  from  the 
health  point  of  view  only.  So  that  in  many 
large  centres  of  population  we  are  to-day  face 
to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  this  housing 
question.  Our  commercial  supremacy,  which 
depends  in  a  great  manner  upon  our  raw 
labour,  is  seriously  threatened,  and  it  behoves 
us,  inter  alia,  to  “  wake  up  ”  to  the  necessity  of 
labour  being  properly  sheltered.  Our  factories 
and  workshops  have  been  vastly  improved, 
labour  has  in  many  respects  been  beneficially 
organised  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
generally  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  do 
not  come  up  to  the  modern  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  and  health.  This  must  prejudicially  affect 
the  physique  of  the  labourer,  and  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  his  labour  ;  besides  which  over¬ 
crowding  is  admittedly  one  of  the  main  causes  ' 
of  intemperance.  In  every  city  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  for  workmen  to  concentrate 
as  near  their  labour  as  possible,  and  the 
demand  for  decent  homes  being  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  the  rents  become  abnormally  high,  j 
and,  as  a  partial  consequence,  land  becomes 
prohibitive  in  value  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
workmen’s  dwellings. 

This  concentration  can  only  be  obviated  by 
what  is  now  universally  recognised  as  the  first  I 
important  step  in  dealing  with  overcrowding — 
cheap  transit  to  outer  parts  of  towns,  so  in- 1 
ducing  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes  j 
to  go  further  afield  and  relieving  the  conges¬ 
tion  in  the  populous  centres  of  the  towns.  A 
cheap  and  efficient  system  of  locomotion  offers,  a 
as  has  been  well  said,  the  most  immediate  and  ■* 
least  experimental,  though  not  complete,  solu-1 
tion  of  the  housing  problem.  Build  only  j 
where  you  can  make  the  dwellings  self-sup¬ 
porting,  for  philanthropy  should  not  be  an 
essential  part  of  any  scheme.  Unless  you  can  ' 
buy  your  land  cheaply,  you  will  defeat  the  j 
success  of  your  scheme.  But  where  insanitary  ! 
or  undesirable  sites  are  cleared  at  the  expense  i 
of  a  municipality,  and  the  land  used  for  J 
erection  of  dwellings,  only  the  value  of  the  I 
land  for  such  purpose  should  be  charged  1 
against  the  housing  scheme,  and  any  excess  of 
cost  should  be  considered  as  civic  improve-  j 
ments,  and  charged  to  an  improvement  fund. 
Still,  this  method  should  only  be  sparingly  and 
conscientiously— certainly  not  invariably — 
adopted. 

How  to  acquire  land  at  a  price  that  will 
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lable  you  to  provide  attractive  homes  at 
x  rents  is  a  matter  that  must  be  dealt  with 
cording  to  individual  circumstances.  But, 

I  some  guidance,  I  may  mention  what  the 
!ty  of  Westminster  Council  (of  which  I 

II  a  member)  has  recently  done.  They  went 
;  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
Assessed  a  large  site  in  Westminster,  and 
id — “  Will  you  help  us  to  deal  with  the 
msing  difficulty  by  selling  us  the  land  at  so 
uch  a  foot  ?  ” — some  40  per  cent,  below  its 
due  for  commercial  purposes,  but  still  a  fair 
ice  ;  and  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
cclesiastical  Commissioners  (who  are  not,  as 
>u  are  aware,  constituted  for  the  dispensation 

charity),  they  consented,  subject,  of  course, 
fair  conditions.  What  was  done  in  this 
stance  can  be  done  in  other  cases,  although 
;rhaps  in  a  different  way  according  to  cir- 
lmstances. 

And  now,  as  to  some  details  of  the  various 
orkmen’s  dwellings  that  have  been  erected 
1  late  years,  which  may  be  summarised  in 
iree  classes,  viz.,  lodging  houses,  block 
uildings,  cottages,  the  first  of  which  I  do  not 
ropose  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal 
ealing  with,  for  they  are  only  erected  in 
lickly  populated  towns,  where  there  is  a  large 
lass  of  unmarried  labourers,  earning  scanty 
nd  irregular  wages.  The  Rowton  House 
ystem  seems  to  form  the  most  complete 
leasure  of  provision  for  this  class,  and  has 
let  with  great  success. 

Block  dwellings  are  built  in  towns  or  urban 
istricts  where  the  high  value  of  land  does  not 
ermit  of  cottages  being  erected,  so  as  to  pro- 
luce  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay 
,t  the  low  rents  which  the  average  working 
□an  can  afford  to  pay.  They  are  usually  built 
rom  three  to  six  stories  in  height,  according  to 
he  locality  and  cost  of  land.  There  are  two 
■arieties  of  tenements  in  block  buildings — 
lamely,  “  self-contained  ”  and  “  associated.”  A 
elf-contained  tenement  is  one  which  has 
vater-closet  and  scullery  or  laundry  of  its 
>wn.  An  associated  tenement  has  the  use  of  a 
vater-closet  and  laundry  in  common  with  one 
ir  more  tenements,  and  a  so  the  use  of  a  sink 
or  drawing  water  when  the  laundry  is  occu¬ 
pied.  Associated  tenements  are  only  built  by 
podies  such  as  the  Guinness  Trust,  the  Peabody 
Trust,  and  those  Municipal  Corporations  who 
lesire  to  house  the  lowest-paid  class  of  wage 
jarners.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  Corpora- 
ions  do  not  hold  the  view  that  the  poorest 
lave  the  first  claim  on  their  attention.  It  is 
possible  to  let  an  associated  tenement  at  is. 
;o  is.  6d.  less  rent  than  can  be  charged  for  a 
self-contained  tenement. 

Tenements  may  consist  of  a  single  room 
iving-room  and  one  bedroom  ;  a  living-room 
ind  two  bedrooms  ;  and  occasionally  a  living- 
00m  with  three  or  four  bedrooms,  with  the 
vater-closet  and  laundry  accommodation  just 
nentioned  in  addition.  The  proportion  of 
sach  kind  of  tenement  naturally  varies  with 
:he  locality  and  the  class  and  means  of  the 
persons  to  be  housed.  The  tenements  of  all 
plock  dwellings  are  entered  from  a  common 
staircase,  or  from  an  outside  balcony.  The 
latter  is  an  objectionable  feature,  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pass  a  neighbour's  windows 
before  arriving  at  one’s  own  entrance.  The 
more  tenements  that  are  grouped  round  one 
staircase,  the  cheaper  is  the  building  to  con¬ 
struct.  The  smallest  number  of  tenements  on 
each  floor  entered  from  one  staircase  that  I 
have  seen  is  two  and  the  largest  number  is 
seven. 

It  will  probably  be  of  interest  if  I  describe  a 
tenement  in  detail,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
technical  language.  The  living  room  should 
oe  provided  with  a  food  cupboard,  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  upper  part,  being  for  the 
storage  of  food,  should  be  properly  ventilated. 
The  lower  part  can  be  utilised  for  storage  of 
household  utensils,  but  in  the  case  of  an  asso¬ 
ciated  tenement  (where  there  is  no  scullery),  a 
portion  of  the  lower  part  should  be  reserved 
for  coals.  A  dresser  or  rows  of  shelves  with  cup- 
hooks  thereon  should  also  be  provided.  The 
range  now  generally  in  use,  though  varying 
slightly  in  design,  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a  self¬ 
setting  close  range.  This  is  a  great  preventive 
of  smoky  chimneys,  as  there  can  be  no  down¬ 
draught.  Either  an  iron  or  a  wooden  mantel 
surrounds  the  range. 

In  planning  the  living-room  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  a  space  for  a  bed  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  the  doors  into  the  bedrooms 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  proper  ven¬ 
tilation  of  those  rooms  without  destroying  the 
comfort  or  utility  of  the  living-room.  Each 


bedroom  should  have  a  register  stove,  which, 
although  only  used  in  cases  of  illness,  affords 
an  efficient  means  of  ventilation  at  those  times 
when  no  fire  is  needed.  A  dress  cupboard  or 
a  row  of  clothes  pegs  is  usually  supplied  in 
every  bedroom.  The  former  is  far  preferable, 
as  the  clothes  are  kept  clean,  and  the  room 
presents  a  tidier  appearance.  The  laundry  or 
scullery  of  a  self-contained  tenement  should 
contain  a  washing-trough,  an  independent 
copper  in  which  to  boil  clothes,  a  coal  bunk, 
and,  if  possible,  a  small  gas  cooking  range. 
The  latter  is  a  great  convenience,  as  it 
enables  a  tenant  to  cook  during  the  summer 
without  lighting  a  fire  in  the  living-room. 
Lines  on  which  to  dry  the  washing  should  also 
be  provided  in  each  laundry.  The  laundry  of 
an  associated  tenement  should  be  fitted  with  a 
washing  trough,  a  rinsing  trough,  and  a  copper 
and  drying  lines,  but  no  cooking  stoves.  It  is 
generally  arranged  that  each  tenant  has  the 
sole  use  of  this  laundry  for  at  least  one  day  a 
week,  and  may  lock  it  up  to  prevent  theft  of 
clothes  while  drying.  If  the  other  tenants 
require  water  they  obtain  it  from  the  sink  on 
the  landing  previously  referred  to.  The 
water-closet  does  not  require  any  description 
beyond  stating  that  it  should  be  entered  either 
from  an  open  balcony,  or  from  the  staircase 
landing. 

Cottage  dwellings  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes  : — (1)  Cottages  containing  one 
tenement  only,  to  be  occupied  by  one  family  ; 
(2)  cottages  containing  two  or  more  tenements. 
The  first-class  are  usually  two  stories  high,  and 
the  accommodation  provided  consists  of  a 
living-room,  kitchen,  scullery,  water-closet,  and 
three  or  more  bedrooms,  and  a  small  garden 
at  the  rear.  The  second  class  may  be  either 
two  or  three  stories  high,  containing  one  tene¬ 
ment  or  fiat  on  each  floor.  The  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  this  type  of  cottage  is  similar  to  that 
supplied  in  block  dwellings,  viz.  a  living- 
room,  scullery,  water-closet,  and  one  or  more 
bedrooms,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  privacy  obtained  by  having  a  separate 
access  to  each  tenement,  and  the  absence  of 
many  flights  of  stairs,  renders  cottage  dwellings 
more  attractive  than  block  buildings.  Another 
attractive  feature  is  the  provision  of  a  garden 
for  each  tenant.  I  must,  however,  again 
remind  you  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
provide  this  type  of  dwelling  in  commercial 
centres  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  land..  The 
fittings  in  cottages  are  of  the  same  design  as 
those  described  for  block  buildings. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  few  particulars 
of  the  average  areas  of  rooms  adopted  in 
London  by  some  of  the  bodies  engaged  in 
housing  the  working  classes,  and  the  rents 
charged  by  them.  I  have  only  included  two- 
room  and  three-room  tenements  as  they  form 
the  best  basis  for  comparison,  the  greatest 
number  of  tenements  erected  having  been  of 
these  two  types. 
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poorest  wage  earners  benefit  by  the  Guinness 
Trust,  no  tenant  is  accepted  who  earns  more 
than  25s.  per  week.  Of  course,  in  certain 
districts  where  the  value  of  land  is  abnormally 
high,  such  as  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  it  is 
impossible  to  let  rooms  at  less  than  3s.  to 
3s.  6d.  each,  even  on  the  associated  principle, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  occupants 
of  the  new  buildings — chiefly  artisans  in  a 
position  to  pay  such  rent — would  have  vacated 
other  premises  which  would  soon  become  let 
to  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  of  the  most 
important  considerations  in  deciding  upon  the 
suitability,  both  from  a  financial  and  sanitary 
point  of  view,  of  any  site  or  area  for  housing 
purposes,  and  which  will  enable  you  to  form  a 
judgement  of  the  merits  of  any  plans  for 
covering  the  land  which  may  be  laid  before 
you. 

The  cost  of  land  in  urban  districts  should  not 
exceed  20 1.  for  each  room  which  can  be  placed 
thereon,  and  this  amount  is  subject  to  my 
remarks  hereafter  under  the  heading  of  sub¬ 
soil. 

In  suburban  districts  where  cottages  are 
intended,  the  cost  of  land  should  not  exceed 
1,800/.  per  acre.  No  site  for  block  dwellings 
should  be  less  than  i  acre,  and  if  possible,  i£ 
to  2  acres,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
superintendence  not  increasing  in  ratio  to  the 
extent  of  the  area  of  the  site.  A  square  piece 
of  land  is  most  desirable,  without  awkward 
angles  which  cannot  be  developed.  It  enables 
the  architect  to  design  the  buildings  square— a 
great  factor  in  saving  expense  and  a  great 
factor  in  economical  planning.  The  land 
should  have  frontages  to  as  many  streets  as 
possible  to  avoid  the  waste  of  land  involved  by 
forming  new  roadways  on  the  site. 

The  next  important  element  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  subsoil.  The  most  advantageous 
site  on  which  to  build  is  one  with  a  good 
bed  of  gravel  near  the  surface.  This  not  only 
saves  the  cost  of  excavating  to  a  great  depth 
and  putting  in  deep  foundations,  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  gravel  obtained  from  the  excavations 
can  be  sold  and  will  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
foundations.  If  there  is  a  bad  subsoil,  which 
is  often  the  case,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
excavate  to  a  great  depth  before  a  sound 
bottom  is  reached,  then  a  half-basement  should 
be  built —  i.c.,  the  lowest  story  should  be  sunk 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
so  that  the  expense  of  excavation  is  not  in¬ 
curred  in  vain.  Before  purchasing  a  site  a 
series  of  trial  holes  should  be  dug,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  subsoil. 

Block  dwellings  are  rarely  built  less  than 
four  or  more  than  six  stories.  The  most  usual 
number  of  floors  is  five  without  or  six  with  a 
half-basement.  The  greater  the  number  of 
stories  the  more  economical  is  the  building,  as 
the  cost  of  the  land,  foundations,  paving, 
drainage,  and  roof  would  be  a  constant  factor, 
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room  charged  by  the  Guinness  Trustees  is 
->s  lid  and  included  in  this  low  rent  is  the 
free  use  of  baths,  clubroom,  Venetian  blinds, 
chimney-sweeping,  and  boiling  water  obtained 
from  a  specially-constructed  urn- house,  t  or  a 
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erected.  '  The  buildings,  wherever  practicable, 
should  face  east  and  west,  so  that  every  habit¬ 
able  room  may  obtain  a  share  of  sunlight  every 

da,rhe  buildings  should  be  very  substantially 
constructed  to  avoid  constant  renewals  and 
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of  these  impurities  than  a  clay  to  be  used  for 
making  firebricks.  The  principal  impurities 
are  : — 

Free  Silica,  or  sand,  which  is  a  useful  con¬ 
stituent  of  clay,  for,  although  it  reduces  its 
plasticity,  it  also  reduces  the  shrinkage  which 
occurs  when  the  clay  is  fired.  The  proportions 
of  sand  must  not,  of  course,  be  excessive  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  brick  or  other  article  manufactured 
will  be  deficient  in  strength. 

Free  silica,  in  the  absence  of  fluxes,  is  in¬ 
fusible  at  brick-making  temperatures,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  sand  a  clay  contains  the 
more  fusible  it  should  be.  It  is,  however, 
asserted  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Davis,  an  American 
authority  on  brick-making,  that  the  action  of 
free  silica  in  clay  used  for  making  firebricks  is 
to  render  the  clay  more  fusible  ;  a  clay  in 
which  nearly  all  the  silica  is  combined  with 
alumina  being  more  refractory  than  a  clay 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  free  silica. 
The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  the  fireclays  most  ex¬ 
tensively  used  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
free  silica. 

Lime. — Lime  renders  claymore  easily  fusible, 
double  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  being 
formed  when  the  clay  is  fired.  The  lime  is 
usually  present  in  the  original  clay  as  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  this  is  converted  into  silicate  when 
the  clay  is  heated.  Lime  in  small  proportions 
is  beneficial  for  making  building  bricks,  for  it 
causes  the  grains  of  clay  to  partially  fuse  and 
to  cohere  strongly  when  the  brick  cools.  An 
excess  of  lime  is  prejudicial,  because  the  brick 
fuses  too  much  and  loses  shape.  Nodules  of 
limestone  in  a  clay  are  objectionable,  because 
the  lumps  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  converted 
into  lumps  of  quicklime  more  or  less  coated 
with  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina.  The  quick¬ 
lime  is  liable  to  slake  when  the  brick  is  wetted 
or  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  which  accompanies  the  change  from  the 
anhydrous  to  the  hydrated  condition  is  apt  to 
split  or  disintegrate  the  brick. 

Oxide  o  f  Iron. — The  colour  of  the  fired  clay 
is  mainly  influenced  by  the  quantity  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  iron  it  contains.  Ferric  oxide  is 
not  objectionable  in  clay  to  be  used  for 
ordinary  bricks,  but  should  not  exceed  2  per 
cent,  in  clay  to  be  employed  for  firebricks. 
Ferric  oxide  is  not  readily  fused,  but  when 
heated  in  a  reducing  atmosphere  ferric  oxide 
is  converted  into  ferrous  oxide,  which  imme¬ 
diately  combines  with  silica  to  form  black 
ferrous  silicate,  a  compound  which  readily 
fuses. 

Iron  Pyrites  is  a  sulphide  of  iron  (FeS2) 
often  present  in  clay.  When  a  brick  contain¬ 
ing  minute  particles  of  this  compound  is  fired, 
the  sulphide  of  iron  is  converted  into  ferrous 
oxide  and  gaseous  sulphur  dioxide.  The 
escaping  gas  produces  small  holes  in  the  brick 
and  the  ferrous  oxide  combines  with  silica  to 
form  black  ferrous  silicate,  which  appears  in 
the  form  of  black  stains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  holes.  If  the  clay  contain  small  nodules 
of  pyrites  the  expansion  which  accompanies 
oxidation  is  liable  to  cause  disintegration  of  the 
brick. 

Alkalies. — Potash  and  soda  should  not  be 
present  in  larger  proportion  than  1  per  cent., 
because  these  alkalies  greatly  increase  the 
fusibility  of  the  clay.  Clays  found  near  the 
sea  or  near  salt  deposits  sometimes  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  sodium  chloride 
and  are  then  unfit  for  brickmaking,  because 
bricks  made  with  it  warp  and  twist  into  use¬ 
less  shapes  when  fired.  Alkalies  are  always 
present  in  clays,  but  if  not  present  in  greater 
quantity  than  0.5  per  cent,  may  be  ignored. 

Carbonaceous  Matter  is  objectionable  when 
present  in  a  form  not  readily  burnt  out  of  the 
clay  by  firing,  because  the  brick  is  darker  in 
colour  in  the  interior  than  on  the  surface. 
Bricks  of  this  description  when  cut  for  face 
work  would  give  the  work  an  unsightly 
appearance. 

Nomenclature  of  Clays. 

Brick  Clays,  or  brick  earths,  are  clays  of  any 
description  which  are  used  for  making  bricks 
or  inferior  pottery. 

Plash 1  or  Strong  Clays  are  comparatively 
pure  clays,  and  require  the  addition  of  sand  or 
sand  substitute  to  prevent  excessive  shrinkage 
and  of  lime  to  act  as  a  flux.  These  pure  clavs 
are  sometimes  called  “  foul  "  clays. 

Loams  or  Mild  Clays  contain  an  excess  of 
sand.  They  require  the  addition  of  lime  as  a 
flux  ;  o  herwise  bricks  made  with  these  clays 
would  be  deficient  in  strength.  They  some¬ 
times  contain  stones,  which  must  be  extracted. 

Marls  or  Calcareous  Clays  contain  a  con¬ 


siderable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If 
the  proportion  of  lime  be  too  large,  bricks 
made  with  clay  of  this  description  will  undergo 
excessive  fusion  and  lose  shape  ;  but  many 
marls  are  found  of  such  composition  that  they 
may  be  used  for  brickmaking  without  admix¬ 
ture  with  any  other  substance. 

Malm  is  an  artificial  imitation  of  good  brick¬ 
making  marl.  It  is  made  by  mixing  ground 
clay  and  chalk  in  a  wash-mill,  and  is  sometimes 
called  “  washed  clay.” 

Fireclay  must  be  almost  free  from  fluxing 
materials  such  as  lime  and  alkalies,  and  should 
not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  ferric 
oxide.  The  proportions  of  these  fluxes  com¬ 
monly  present  in  ordinary  brick  clays  renders 
the  clay  too  fusible  for  service  as  fireclay. 
Fireclays  usually  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  free  silica. 

Pottery  Clays  are  comparatively  pure  plastic 
clays  free  from  compounds  which  impart 
colour  to  the  clay  when  burnt.  Although  these 
clays  contain  iron,  the  proportion  is  so  small 
that  the  clay  is  perfectly  white  after  being 
fired.  Owing  to  their  purity  they  shrink 
excessively  and  require  admixture  with  sand 
or  sand  substitute.  The  sand  must  be  free 
from  iron  or  other  colouring  agent.  China- 
clay,  pipeclay,  fuller’s-earth  and  kaolin  are 
names  commonly  applied  to  pottery  clays. 
They  are  frequently  grey  when  in  the  raw 
state,  but  are  perfectly  white  after  being  fired. 
The  finest  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay  is  almost 
pure  silicate  of  alumina.  Low-grade  pottery 
mav  be  made  with  coloured  plastic  brick  clays. 

Shale  is  a  rock  formed  of  thin  layers  of 
hardened  clay.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  slate,  but 
it  may  be  split  into  slabs  like  slate.  Slate 
itself  is  a  form  of  hardened  clay,  and  shale 
may  be  regarded  as  clay  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  slate  and  ordinary  clay.  Although 
not  plastic  in  its  natural  state,  it  becomes  plastic 
when  kneaded  with  water. 

Burnt  Clay. — When  clay  is  heated  to  redness 
it  loses  its  combined  water  and  changes  its 
physical  character.  It  cannot  be  again  made 
plastic  by  admixture  with  water,  and  it  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sand  in  brick-making 
and  mortar  manufacture.  Burnt  clay  does  not 
differ  very  widely  in  its  composition  from 
unburned  clay,  so  far  as  the  total  proportions 
of  the  different  elements  are  concerned,  save 
that  the  unburned  clay  contains  combined 
water,  and  the  burnt  clay  is  anhydrous.  When 
a  certain  proportion  of  clay  has  been  used  in 
mortar  as  a  substitute  for  sand  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  by  analysis  whether 
raw  or  burnt  clay  was  employed.  Yet  while 
burnt  clay  is  harmless,  or  even  beneficial,  raw 
clay  is  a  most  prejudicial  constituent.  As 
mortar  always  contains  combined  water,  the 
presence  of  this  constituent  does  not  indicate 
that  raw  clay  was  used  in  its  manufacture. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
An  excursion  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
recently  held  at  the  Hartlepools.  The  party 
first  visited  St.  Hilda’s  Church,  where  the  hon. 
Secretary  read  a  description  of  the  building 
from  the  “  Archreologia  ^Eliana,”  by  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hodgson.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
Burbank-street  Chapel,  over  which  they  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  James  Barker  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  Garry.  All  Saints'  Church  was 
next  visited,  after  which  Mr.  Garry  provided 
tea  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  over  which  they  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Duxbury,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  Mr.  Garry,  the  architect.  Tunstall 
Court,  the  residence  of  Sir  C.  Furness,  M.P., 
was  next  proceeded  to,  where  the  party  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Garry,  the 
architect.  Tunstall  Manor,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Gray,  was  afterwards  inspected. 


Corresponbence. 

BRONLLYS  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  your  account  last  week  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at  Brecon 
you  interpolate  a  statement,  apparently  emanating 
from  yourself,  that  the  detached  bell  tower  of 
Bronllys  Church  was  the  work  of  an  amateur  of 
recent  years.  I  have  not  the  Builder  before  me  at 
the  moment,  and  so  cannot  quote  your  exact  words, 
but  believe  that  I  have  correctly  given  their  import. 

I  may  say  that,  as  knowing  the  church  in  ques¬ 
tion,  I  was  much  astonished  at  reading  such  a 
statement.  The  tower  has  the  appearance  of 
genuine  fourteenth  century  work  ;  and  Theophilus 
Jones,  the  noted  historiographer  of  Breconshire, 


writing  in  1S05,  describes  the  tower  as  follows 
“  It  is  >  emarkable  that  the  steeple,  which  is  detachei 
from  the  church,  is  also,  contrary  to  general  custom 
at  the  east  end.  .  .  .  Which  is  the  more  ancien 
building  we  are  not  informed  either  by  history  q 
tradition  ;  both  appear  to  be  of  ancient  date.”  i 

Perhaps  you  can  produce  the  authority  for  you 
statement  that  the  tower  is  modern  ? 

F.  Baldwin. 

***  The  statement  to  which  Mr.  Baldwin  takei 
exception,  namely,  the  recent  date  of  the  detacher 
tower  in  Bronllys  Churchyard,  was  made  at  th{ 
meeting  of  archaeologists  there.  That  it  is  a  fac 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  local  journal  observes  0] 
the  visit,  “  There  was  little  remarkable  about  tin 
church  [of  Bronllys]  except  its  detached  campanile 
which,  however,  was  not  a  hundred  years  old,  bui 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a  former  one.”  And  in  th« 
report  of  a  previous  visit  of  Cambrian  archaeo¬ 
logists  to  the  church,  the  Archcvologia  CambretM 
for  October,  1872,  states  that  “the  tower  standi 
detached  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave, 
and  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  a  former  one 
about  forty  years  ago.”  We  did  not  say  that  the 
work  was  that  of  an  “amateur." — Ed, 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Bridlington. — The  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  church  for  Hilderthorpe  Parish,  Bridling¬ 
ton,  to  be  known  as  Emmanuel  Church,  was  laid  on 
the  26th  ult.  The  site  adjoins  Cardigan-road,  and 
the  church  when  completed  will  accommodate  794 
people.  It  will  consist  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  a 
narthex  at  the  west  end,  and  there  will  be  porches 
on  each  side.  The  scheme  contemplates  the  build¬ 
ing  at  some  future  time  of  a  parish  room  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  with  communication  by  a 
covered  corridor.  The  tower  and  spire  will  be  at 
the  east  end  of  the  morning  chapel,  and  will  be 
155  ft.  high.  In  the  meantime  it  is  only  intended 
to  build  the  nave  and  the  aisle.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Brodrick,  Lowther,  &  Walker,  Hull  and 
Bridlington. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Radstock,  Somersetshire. 
— On  the  27th  ult.  the  chapel  which  the  Wesleyans 
have  completed  at  Radstock  was  opened.  Mr.  R. 
Curwen,  of  London,  prepared  plans  for  the  new 
place  of  worship  and  schools,  the  former  fronting 
Fortescue-road,  and  the  school  coming  out  to 
Church-street.  The  site  goes  through  from  one 
thoroughfare  to  the  other.  The  cost  of  the  under¬ 
taking  is  about  5,000/. 

Methodist  Church,  Chester-le-Street.— A 
new  church,  to  provide  sitting  accommodation  for 
500  people,  has  been  erected  at  Chester-le-Street  for 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  on  a  site  adjoining  the 
school  chapel.  Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Walton  Taylor,  architect,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Davison  &  Bolam, 
Blaydon  &  Birtley.  The  building  is  of  freestone, 
hand  dressed,  and  it  is  dominated  by  a  tower 
supporting  a  spire.  The  entrance  to  the  main 
body  of  the  church  is  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building,  and  is  by  a  flight  of  twelve  stairs  leading 
to  two  Gothic  doors  which  again  open  into  a  large 
tiled  vestibule,  on  one  side  of  which  are  cloakrooms 
and  lavatories,  and  on  the  other  an  entrance  to  the 
tower  and  gallery,  which,  however,  are  approached 
1  also  by  a  separate  flight  of  stairs  and  Gothic  door¬ 
way  on  the  same  front  as  the  main  entrance.  The 
gallery  stretches  between  the  tower  and  the  cloak-, 
rooms,  and  is  reached  by  a  staircase  leading  from 
the  tower.  The  body  of  the  church  and  the  choir 
recess  are  finished  with  a  pitch-pine  dado,  to  match 
that  of  the  gallery,  while  the  seats  are  to  be  of  the 
same  material. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Church,  Shef¬ 
field. — A  new  Methodist  New  Connexion  Church 
was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  at  Hillsborough.  Th< 
church  and  school  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  ol 
5,500/.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  plol 
of  land  fronting  Langsett-road,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lennox-road  and  on  the  south  by  Dorothy* 
road,  and  containing  1,645  square  yards.  The  front 
of  the  church  is  in  Lennox-road,  the  side  and  the 
front  of  the  school  being  in  Langsett-road.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  site  up  to  Dorothy-road  is  reserved  foi 
the  Manse  and  caretaker’s  house.  The  main  frontages 
up  to  both  roads  are  of  stone.  The  main  features 
are  the  tracery  windows  in  the  front  gable,  and  3 
tower  and  spire  at  the  corner  of  the  building  nex: 
the  two  roads.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform 
in  shape,  with  transepts  on  each  side,  and  orgar 
recess  at  the  rear,  with  a  gallery  over  the  front 
entrances  and  corridors.  The  accommodation  o; 
the  church,  including  gallery  and  choir  seats,  ii 
for  450  persons.  In  connexion  with  the  churcf 
are  minister's  and  choir  vestries,  with  sepa-' 
rate  entrances  and  conveniences  to  each.  Th< 
school  has  its  front  entrance  from  Langsefcfi 
road,  and  the  plan  provides  a  large  room,  22  It.  bj 
13  ft.  6  in.,  which  has  an  entrance  from  the  front 
vestibule  without  going  through  the  school.  Th< 
assembly  or  school  room  is  40  It.  by  30  ft.,  and  or 
the  ground  floor  i3  a  classroom  16  ft.  by  13  ft.  6  in, 
and  an  infants’  room  with  a  separate  entrance.  It 
connexion  with  the  school,  on  the  upper  floor  are 
four  classrooms,  two  at  the  front,  each  21  ft.  6  in 
by  13  ft.  6  in.,  and  also  two  at  the  rear.  These 
have  a  separate  staircasing  with  a  projecting  gallery 
at  each  end  of  the  school  for  access  to  the  samei 
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.  basement  contains  a  kitchen.  There  is  also  a 
leroom  for  tables,  &c.,  and  a  heating  chamber. 

I  roofs  are  open  timbered,  with  circular  ribs 
ithe  principals,  and  are  covered  with  Welsh 
;s  and  ornamental  red  tile3.  The  benches  are 
,a,  and  all  the  walls  are  wainscoted.  The  win¬ 
d's  are  glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  glass  in  lead 
ds.  The  contractors  are :  Excavating,  drain- 
,  brickwork,  stonework,  and  concreting,  Mr 
iris  Wood,  of  Shepley,  near  Huddersfield;  car- 
iters’  and  joiners’  work,  Mr.  James  Broadbent,  of 
ipley ;  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  George 
idley,  of  Shepley  ;  slating  and  plastering,  Messrs. 
£>rge  Beard  &  Son,  of  Thurlstone,  near  Peni- 
ae.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
m  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
thitects,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Firth  &  Son,  Oldham. 
Ichool,  Motherwell,  Lanarkshire.— On  the 
id  ult.  the  new  school  which  has  been  erected  in 
mcairn-street,  Motherwell,  was  opened.  The 
ilding,  which  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  James 
wie,  architect,  Motherwell,  is  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
ice  style,  and  is  constructed  on  the  central  hall 
item,  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  conveni- 
i:es  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Accommodation 
irovided  for  S40  children. 

Joard  School,  Ramsbottom. —  The  new  Peel 
ow  Board  School,  Ramsbottom,  is  the  first  school 
jcted  by  the  Ramsbottom  School  Board.  The 
ool,  which  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of 
olars,  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
omas  Bell,  of  Burnley,  at  a  coat,  including  the 
:,  of  over  8,000/.  It  provides  accommodation  for 
>  scholars,  400  mixed,  and  200  infants. 

>ea  Bathing  Infirmary,  Scarborough.— At 
1  Royal  Northern  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary,  Scar- 
cougb,  a  new  chapel  was  dedicated  recently,  and 
few  wing  of  the  Infirmary  was  opened.  The  new 
ng  was  erected  in  order  to  provide  better  accom¬ 
odation,  and  includes  a  private  chapel,  an  isolation 
..rd,  &c.  The  additions  to  the  infirmary  consist 
a  large  block  of  buildings  two  stories  high,  in 
i  rear  of  the  present  main  building,  and  connected 
:rewith  by  a  wide  stone  staircase.  It  contains 
o  eleven-bed  wards,  one  nine-bed  ward,  and  two 
e-bed  wards  or  isolation  wards,  besides  nurses’ 
jm,  bath-room,  &c.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small 
rmanent  chapel  with  chancel,  seating  about 
[hty,  and  a  small  vestry.  In  the  chancel  there 
i  two  stained-glass  lancet  windows,  with  figures 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  over  the  altar  a  rose- 
>od  screen,  with  sacred  monogram,  by  Messrs, 
rlison  &  Grylls.  The  altar  and  altar  ornaments 
i  from  Messrs.  Jones  &  Willis,  of  Birmingham. 
ie  old  wards  in  the  main  building  overlooking  the 
t  have  been  converted  into  day  rooms.  The  total 
st  of  the  additions  will  be  a  little  over  2,000/. 
r.  C.  Edeson  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John 
irry  the  contractor. 

Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sandlebridge, 
ieshire.  —  At  Sandlebridge,  near  Alderley, 
leshire,  are  being  erected  a  series  of  homes  for 
ileptics.  The  buildings  now  in  progress  provide 
commodation  for  260  adults  (130  of  each  sex),  and 
10  for  eighteen  boys  and  the  same  number  of 
:1s.  The  sexes  are  to  be  kept  apart  throughout, 
d  neither  the  whole  of  the  men  nor  the  whole  of 
e  women  will  be  housed  together.  There  are 
3idences  for  patients,  and  an  administrative  block, 
firmary,  kitchens,  workshops,  recreation  hall.  The 
ildings  are  Elizabethan  in  style.  The  villas  each 
commodate  about  two  dozen  patients.  The 
sctric  light,  generated  on  the  spot,  is  laid  on 
roughout.  The  recreation  hall,  which  may  be 
ed  either  as  a  theatre,  concert  room,  or  chapel, 
s  its  stage  (with  trap  door)  and  dressing  rooms 
id  an  expansive  gallery.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
gs  are  being  erected  by  Messrs.  William  Brown  & 
in,  of  Salford,  and  the  engineering  contract  i3 
ing  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mather  &  Platt,  Man- 
ester.  Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  London,  is  the  archi- 
:t. 

A  New  Pavilion  at  Bournyille.  —  Messrs, 
idbury  Brothers,  Ltd.,  have  opened  the  new 
vilion  at  Bournville,  which  they  present  as  a  gift 
their  workmen,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Coronation, 
ie  pavilion  forms  a  club-house  built  after  designs 
'  Mr.  Lewin,  architect  to  the  firm,  in  the  half- 
nbered  style,  the  wood  employed  being  solid 
ack  oak.  The  gymnasium  is  fitted  with,  a  variety 
apparatus  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  L. 
atnauer.  On  the  second  floor  are  a  refreshment- 
om,  two  dressing-rooms,  bathrooms  and  lava- 
ries,  and  a  luncheon-room.  A  balcony,  laid  with 
phalt,  and  entered  from  the  gymnasium,  overlooks 
e  football  and  cricket  ground.  The  cost  of  the 
ructure  amounts  to  3,500/. 

Building  Schemes,  Govan.— On  the  23rd  ult. 
e  new  stables  of  the  Cleansing  Department, 
ovan,  were  formally  opened.  The  new  buildings  , 
ive  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  7,500/.  from  plans 
epared  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Holmes,  the  Burgh 
irveyor. 

Institute,  Newborough,  Anglesey.— On  the 
ith  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  tbe  Pritchard 
mes  Institute  was  laid  at  Newborough.  The 
:e  is  on  the  road  from  Newborough  to  GaerweD, 
id  the  institute  will  front  the  Menai  Straits.  Com- 
ising  some  26,000  square  yards,  the  site  will  have 
ree  cottages  or  almshouses  on  each  side,  and  the 
stitute  at  the  end,  furthest  from  the  high  road, 
e  quadrangle  before  it  being  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
ie  institute  is  Elizabethan  in  style,  the  cottages 
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being  arranged  to  harmonise.  From  the  ground 
floor  to  the  first  floor  the  building  i3  to  be  of  grey 
Anglesey  granite,  with  dressings  of  Ruabon  stone, 
and  the  upper  part  is  treated  in  half  timber, 
with  two  gables  divided  by  a  clock  tower  over  the 
entrance  hall.  The  tower  will  be  of  granite  to  the 
domed  roof,  which,  with  the  finial,  will  be  of 
copper.  On  the  ground  floor  to  the  left  of  the 
vestibule  is  the  library,  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  on  the 
right  a  smoking-room  and  a  coffee-room.  Over  the 
library  is  an  assembly  hall  of  similar  dimensions, 
and  over  the  coffee-room  a  reading-room.  All  the 
necessary  offices,  such  as  kitchens,  cloak-rooms,  and 
committee-rooms  are  provided.  The  internal  wood¬ 
work  is  to  be  of  selected  pitchpine.  Mr.  R.  Lloyd 
Jones  is  the  architect. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Tanfield.— A  new  isola¬ 
tion  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  has  just  been 
opened  at  Tanfield.  The  designs  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Wilson,  of  Blackhill,  were  accepted  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work.  The  administrative  block  is 
situate  in  the  centre,  with  separate  wards  for  males 
and  females  on  either  side,  each  being  connected 
by  long  corridors.  The  administrative  building 
consists  of  matron’s  and  nurses’  sitting-rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  medical  superintendent’s 
surgery,  and  a  kitchen,  scullery,  and  a  general 
storesroom.  Upstairs  are  bedrooms,  bathrooms, 
lavatories,  &c.  Each  wing  contains  sixteen  beds, 
so  that  provision  is  made  for  thirty-two  patients. 
There  are  nurses’  dayrooms  and  small  convalescent 
ward3  in  each  wing.  The  building  is  of  stone. 
The  whole  of  thelfloors  are  laid  in  marble  terrazzo. 
Every  angle  in  the  building — walls,  floors,  and 
ceilings — is  rounded  off.  There  are  patent  remov¬ 
able  windows.  The  cost  of  the  erection,  exclusive 
of  the  site,  is  8,000/. 

School  of  Art,  Falmouth. — At  Falmouth,  on 
the  26th  ult.,  Sir  William  H.  Preece,  K.C. B.,  F.R.S., 
opened  a  new  School  of  Art.  The  architect  of  the 
new  school  is  Mr.  Cardwell  ( Penzance).  The  school 
is  a  two-story  building  of  ordinary  local  stone,  with 
brick  quoins  and  rough  cast  panels.  The  total  cost 
of  the  erection  is  1,300/. 

Convalescent  Home,  Swansea  Hospital. — 
The  foundation-stone  ha3  just  been  laid  on  the  hill¬ 
side  above  Cwmdonkin  Park,  Swansea,  of  a  con¬ 
valescent  home,  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Swansea  Hospital.  Having  a  south-west  aspect,  the 
building  will  be  approached  from  Terrace-road.  The 
home  consists  of  three  blocks.  The  centre  one  is 
the  administration  block,  and  on  either  side, 
approached  by  open  corridors,  are  two  ward  blocks, 
one  ward  for  men  and  one  for  women.  On  the 
ground  floor  of  the  administrative  block  is  the 
entrance-hall,  with  waiting  and  staff  rooms,  large 
dining-hall  (for  use  of  all  patients),  with  kitchens 
and  offices  in  close  proximity,  and  a  loggia  iu  front 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  On  the  first 
floor  are  arranged  bedrooms  for  the  staff  and 
nurses,  with  bathroom,  lavatories,  &c.  The  accom¬ 
modation  provided  in  each  ward  block  is  a  large 
dayroom,  a  ward  for  ten  beds,  bathrooms  and  lava¬ 
tories,  with  verandahs  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  buildings.  This  provides  accommodation  for 
twenty  patients.  The  work  generally  will  be  of 
local  stone,  with  brick  quoins  and  rough  cast. 
The  top  floor  of  the  administrative  block  will  have 
the  walls  covered  with  red  Broseley  tiles,  and  the 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  terra-cotta  slates.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Glendinmng  Moxham,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  Mr.  Griffith  Davies. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

The  New  Thames  Tunnel.— Messrs.  J.  Cochrane 
&  Sons  have  completed  the  construction  of  the  sub¬ 
way  underneath  the  river  from  Millwall  to  Green¬ 
wich.  The  tunnel,  being  1,217  ft-  in  length  and 
having  an  inner  diameter  of  11  ft.,  lies  60  ft.  below 
high-water  level,  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  i3  13  ft. 
from  the  river  bed.  The  tunnel  was  driven  with  a 
"shield"  worked  with  compressed  air  from  the 
Middlesex  side  in  the  short  period  of  eight  months, 
but  the  works  in  all  have  occupied  nearly  three 
years,  at  a  cost  of  120,000 /.  The  northern  approach 
at  the  western  end  of  Island  Gardens,  close  to  the 
North  Greenwich  Station,  and  the  southern  approach 
at  the  northern  end  of  Church-street,  behind  the 
famed  Ship  tavern,  lead  to  circular  shafts  35  ft.  in 
diameter,  containing  stairways  and  lifts.  The 
tunnel  is  built  for  the  London  County  Council,  and 
the  work  was  superintended  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Copper- 
thwaite,  the  Council’s  Bridges’  Engineer,  Mr. 
Maurice  Fitzmaurice  being  itheir  Engineer-in-Chief. 

Aberdeen  Water  Supply.— The  Report  of  Mr. 
Hawksley,  C.E.,  who  ha3  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  considering  the  question  of  a  new  water 
supply  for  Aberdeen,  has  now  been  forwarded  to 
the  Town  Clerk,  and  in  due  course  it  will  be  laid 
before  the  Water  Committee  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Town  Council.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Hawksley  favours  a  new  source  of  supply  from  a 
point  above  Ballater. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  announcement. 
— A  consolidation  of  R.  Waygood  &  Co.,  Limited, 
and  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Limited,  has  been 
effected,  and  the  joint  business  will  in  future  be 
carried  on  under  the  title  of  “Waygood  &  Otis, 
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Limited.”  The  new  company  will  become  possessed 
of  the  patents,  designs,  and  experience  of  the  Otis 
Co.,  U.S,  A.,  in  addition  to  the  manufacturing  facilities 
of  R.  Waygood  &  Co.  Mr.  H.  C.  Walker,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  R.  Waygocd  &  Co.,  will  be 
chairman,  and  together  with  Mr.  R.  Percy  Sellon, 
M  I  E.E.,  managing  director  of  the  Otis  Elevator 
Co.,  Limited,  will  act  as  joint  managing  director  of 
Waygood  &  Otis,  Limited. 

Two  Hampshire  Properties  for  Sale.— The 
house  known  as  “  The  Wakes,”  at  Selborne,  occu¬ 
pied  by  Gilbert  White  in  the  interval  1755-93,  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  a  proposal  is  made  that  it 
should  be  purchased  for  the  nation.  Additions 
have  been  made  to  the  house  since  White’s  time, 
but  the  older  portions  (together  with  the  garden, 
the  old  walls,  bricked  path,  rain-gauge,  and  sun¬ 
dial),  remain  almost  as  they  were  when  inhabited 
by  him,  and  when  he  wrote  to  Barrington  and 
Pennant  the  series  of  letters  which  his  brother 
Benjamin  published,  17S9,  in  London.  In  the  same 
county  stands  Hildon  House,  which  ha3  been  placed 
in  the  market.  It  is  situated  upon  high  ground 
near  Romsey.  The  estate,  traversed  by  the  river 
Test,  extends  over  1,100  acres,  of  which  340  acres 
form  a  park  around  the  house,  that  was  rebuilt  for 
Sir  Augustus  Webster,  Bart.,  by  Messrs.  Jenkins  & 
Son,  of  white  Suffolk  brick  with  Bath  stone  dress¬ 
ings  and  green  slate  roofs,  on  an  extensive  plan, 
after  Mr.  Aston  Webb's  designs.  The  gardens  were 
laid  out  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner.  The  house — see  our 
illustrations  of  June  18,  1898 — has  a  terrace  along 
its  south  side,  the  room3  are  arranged  upon  one 
side  only  of  the  corridors  which  overlook  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  the  wings  are  canted  away  from  the  court 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  and  to  soften  the  angles. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  Association  signify  their  readiness  to 
put  in  order  the  graveyard  of  St.  Mary  Church, 
Whitechapel,  provided  the  Stepney  Borough 
Council  will  agree  to  maintain  it  as  a  public 
garden  ;  and  have  under  their  consideration  also 
proposals  for  making  a  riverside  walk  at  Chiswick, 
the  preservation  of  St.  Peter’s-square,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  and  of  an  estate  at  Upper  Clapton,  together 
with  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton's  project  (which  we  recently 
described)  to  acquire  800  acres  formerly  apper¬ 
taining  to  Hainault  Forest,  in  Essex.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  decided  to  plant  trees  by  All  Saints’ 
Church  in  Norfolk  -  square,  Paddington,  in 
Shepherdess-walk,  Hoxton,  and  Great  Cambridge- 
street,  Shoreditch,  and  to  oppose  schemes  for 
building  on  the  disused  churchyard  of  St.  James’s, 
Clerkenwell — now  maintained  a3  a  public  gkrden — 
and  for  advancing  the  building  line  of  frontage 
over  certain  garden  forecourts  in  Euston-road,  St. 
Pancras. 

The  Court  of  Common  Council. — The  Cor¬ 
poration  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  London  County  Council  in  an 
application  to  the  Government  to  promote  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  for  obtaining 
statutory  powers  to  regulate  the  breaking  up  by 
companies  and  others  of  thoroughfares  in  London, 
upon  an  understanding  that  the  Corporation  shall 
retain  complete  and  absolute  control  over  the 
streets  within  the  limits  of  the  City. — The  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  accepted  a  tender  of  282,000/.  made  by 
Messrs.  Holloway  Bros,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Sessions  House  in  Old  Bailey,  together  with  the 
demolition,  which  i3  already  taken  in  hand,  of 
Newgate  Prison,  and  have  approved  the  plans  for 
the  construction  of  a  subway  between  the  stations 
at  Finsbury-pavement  of  the  City  and  South  London 
and  the  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway  Com¬ 
panies. 

Public  Improvements,  Wolverhampton. — 
At  Wolverhampton,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  M.  K. 
North,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
held  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  Town 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  5,500/.  in  connexion 
with  the  improvement  of  the  Town  Hall  and  public 
offices,  3,229/.  for  purposes  of  street  improvement 
in  New  Hampton-road,  and  3,000/.  in  respect  of  the 
new  covered  wholesale  market.  There  was  no 
opposition  shown.  Mr.  H.  Kendrick  (assistant 
town  clerk)  stated  that  the  original  loan  applied 
for  respecting  the  Town  Hall  alterations  was 
11,074/.,  t>ut  that  was  before  the  receipt  of  the 
builders’  estimate,  which  amounted  to  12,655/., 
and  several  items  of  additional  expenditure 
were  also  included.  With  regard  to  the  second 
amount,  it  was  explained  that  the  holding  of  the 
Wolverhampton  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
rendered  the  immediate  laying  of  a  double  line  of 
track  in  the  New  Hampton-road  necessary,  and  this 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  property.  With  regard 
to  the  covered  wholesale  market,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  last  year  sanctioned  a  loan  of  13,850/., 
and  allowed  twenty-six  years  for  its  repayment. 
Since  that  date  several  alterations  had  been  thought 
of  with  a  view  to  the  increased  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  the  market  and  the  augmentation  of 
revenue.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  had  been  in¬ 
creased  by  3,000/.  Mr.  George  Green,  the  Borough 
Engineer,  gave  evidence  in  support  of  tbe  appli¬ 
cation. 

Memorial  Fountain,  Springburn,  Glasgow. 
— Some  time  ago  Cowlairs  Co-operative  Society 
decided  to  present  a  drinking  fountain  to  the  city 
on  the  celebration  of  their  majority.  On  the  22nd 
ult.  the  unveiling  ceremony  took  place.  The  fou« 
tain  is  situated  in  Vulcan-street,  Springburn.  It  is 
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by  Messrs.  Scott  &  Rae,  sculptors,  Glasgow,  and 
has  a  base  of  6  ft.,  a  height  of  12  ft.,  and  is  of  marble 
_  Archaeology  in  Southern  Italy.  —  Mr. 
Neville-Rolfe,  our  Consul  in  Southern  Italy,  in  his 
supplementary  report  for  the  past  year  mentions 
the  chief  recent  incidents  of  archaeological  interest. 
He  says  that  for  the  last  half  century  Cuma  has 
yielded  up  treasures  from  its  necropolis.  The  Count 
of  Syracuse  obtained  a  gallery  of  vase3  from  it 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Stevens  succeeded  him 
at  a  short  interval.  Both  these  collections  are  now 
the  property  of  the  nation.  For  the  last  few  years 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Stevens  nothing  of  great  interest 
was  found,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  necropolis 
was  exhausted,  but  an  Italian  landowner  has 
begun  again  with  praiseworthy  perseverance.  After 
finding  a  statue  and  other  objects  of  the  Greek 
period,  he  came  upon  a  tomb  in  which  was  a 
tortoise-shell  disc,  a  unique  object  which  experts 
pronounce  to  have  been  a  mirror.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  it  was  the  back  of  a  mirror  of  which 
the  reflecting  surface  has  disappeared.  This  surface 
in  ancient  mirrors  was  silver-plated  on  bronze,  and 
such  mirrors  are  frequently  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  ladies,  with  highly  ornate  backs 
made  sometimes  of  silver,  but  usually  of  bronze 
and  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  or  incised  drawings. 
No  tortoise-shell  has  ever  been  found  before.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cuma  some  further  interest¬ 
ing  tombs  have  been  discovered,  and  these  are 
thought  to  be  pre-Hellenic.  One  of  them  contained 
objects  of  silver  and  bronze,  besides  being  rich  in 
ornaments  made  of  electrum,  an  alloy  of  gold  and 
silver.  Electrum  objects  are  rare,  the  great  collec¬ 
tion  of  them  by  Baron  Marcello  Spinelli  having 
been  found  on  his  estate  a  few  miles  from 
Naples,  and  considered  till  now  unique.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  any  one,  says  Mr.  Neville- 
Rolfe.  to  call  these  objects  pre-Hellenic  before. 
Pompeii  has  only  yielded  one  object  of  great 
importance,  a  small  statue  of  Perseus,  about 
20  in.  high,  of  very  spirited  execution.  The 
subject  is  unique  as  far  as  ancient  sculpture  is 
concerned.  A  second  bronze  organ  has  also  been 
discovered  very  similar  to  the  one  found  some 
twenty  years  ago.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a 
syrinx  or  Pandean  pipe,  but  are  so  large  that  they 
must  have  been  blown  with  bellows  or  with  a  wind¬ 
bag  like  bagpipes.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
the  modern  organ  was  evolved  from  the  syrinx, 
blown  by  mechanical  means.  The  entire  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Naples  Museum  has  been  a  great  feature 
of  the  past  year.  A  vast  number  of  objects, 
hitherto  not  exhibited,  have  been  brought  to  light, 
much  more  space  has  been  granted,  and  many  of 
the  objects  have  been  named.  The  entire  museum 
was  re-numbered  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  the 
new  arrangement  has  thrown  these  numbers 
into  confusion.  The  Consul  thinks  it  would 
be  of  great  service  to  students  were  the 
collection  re-numbered  separately  —  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  series  of  numbers  were  given  to 
the  marbles,  another  to  the  frescoes,  and  so  on, 
since  by  renumbering  the  museum  as  a  whole 
upwards  of  120,000  exhibits  have  been  reached.  An 
arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Italian 
Government  in  regard  to  the  magnificent  frescoes 
found  on  private  ground  at  Boscoreale,  near 
Pompeii,  whereby  some  of  the  pictures  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  Government,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  allowed  to  be  exported.  The  expenses 
amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  but  the  frescoes 
are  of  unexampled  breadth  of  treatment,  and  are  in 
value  far  beyond  any  yet  found.  Some  interesting 
catacombs  have  been  discovered  running  beneath 
the  Monte  di  Dio  in  Naples.  The  entrance  to  them 
was  discovered  on  pulling  down  some  houses  in 
Santa  Lucia.  They  extend  a  long  way  into  the  hill, 
and  are  probably  of  the  Roman  period.  As  they 
have  not  been  opened  to  the  public  no  scientific 
account  of  them  has  yet  appeared. — Times. 

Reredos,  Chorley  Parish  Church,  Lanca¬ 
shire. — A  reredos  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
ancient  parish  church  of  Chorley  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Rawcliffe.  It  is  composed  of  Portland 
stone  and  white  and  red-veined  marble.  The  centre 
part  consists  of  three  pinnacles,  divided  by 
marble  columns.  The  middle  panel  contains 
a  floriated  cross  and  the  side  panels  figures  of  angels 
holding  a  chalice  on  a  crown  of  thorns.  The  sides 
are  arcaded  in  Portland  stone,  with  marble  columns. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Martin,  of 
Cheltenham,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  A. 
Bassett-Smith,  architects,  of  London. 

Board  of  Examiners,  Institute  oe  Archi¬ 
tects.— Sir  Wra.  Emerson,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A  R  A  ,  having  resigned  the  office 
on  his  election  as  President  of  the  Institute. 

Restored  Crosses. — All  persons  interested  in 
Lancashire’s  ancient  memorials  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  of  the  stone  crosses  which  for  centuries 
stood  high  and  solitary  in  the  uplands  of  the  Forest 
of  Rossendale  two  are  to  have  speedy  restoration. 
The  sites  are  on  Gamelside  Moor,  near  Rawtenstali, 
at  an  altitude  of  over  1,150  ft.  above  ordnance 
datum.  Mr.  Alderman  Compston,  of  Crawshaw- 
booth.  a  representative  of  Rawtenstali  on  the  Bury 
and  District  Joint  Water  Board,  has  the  credit  of 
rescuing  the  remains  from  oblivion,  and  of  securing 
restoration  by  the  Water  Board.  The  age  of  the 
crosses  is  unknown.  They  may  be  pre-Norman  ; 


but  Mr.  Compston  relates  them  to  the  Norman 
period  (or  at  latest  to  Plantagenet  Edward  I.),  not 
less  than  600  years  ago.  The  crosses  were  pro¬ 
bably  part  of  the  great  system  of  moorland  way- 
marks.  when  all  local  roads  or  tracks  led  to  Clitheroe 
and  (later)  to  Whalley. — Manchester  Courier. 

Proposed  Street  Improvements,  Devonport. 
—An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Municipal  Offices, 
Devonport,  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  by  Mr.  W.  O.  E. 
Meade-King,  M.Inst.C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  into  the  application 
made  by  the  Devonport  Borough  Council  for  sanc¬ 
tion  to  borrow  2,361/.  for  the  works  of  street 
improvement  in  Salta3b-road,  1,500/.  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  loans  raised  on  mortgage  of  certain 
sewage  lands,  and  21,560/.  for  the  construction  of 
new  streets,  the  laying  of  sewers,  &c.,  and  also  for 
sanction  under  Section  21  of  the  Devonport  Cor¬ 
poration  Act,  1900,  to  appropriate  and  use  certain 
surplus  land  originallv  acquired  for  cemetery  pur¬ 
poses,  and  adjoining  Weston  Mill  Lake,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  last-mentioned  scheme.  Among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  H.  Lee,  representing  the  Town 
Clerk  (Mr.  A.  B.  Pilling)  ;  Cecil  Stowe,  Assistant 
Borough  Surveyor  ;  Dr.  Brough,  Deputy  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  ;  and  G.  T.  Geaton,  Sanitary 
Inspector. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners — The  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  recently  took  a 
vote  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
society  should  undertake  house  building  on  the  co¬ 
operative  principle.  This  shows  a  large  majority  in 
favour.  In  various  centres  the  society  will  under¬ 
take  building  work,  and  to  provide  the  capital  for 
this  the  members  have  agreed  to  a  special  levy  of 
6d.  per  week  for  four  weeks,  which  it  is  estimated 
will  produce  a  sum  of  6,000/.  Under  the  Trade 
Union  Acts  the  society  is  not  allowed  in  itself  to 
undertake  speculative  business,  and  to  get  over  this 
it  will  be  worked  by  a  special  board  of  manage¬ 
ment  apart  from  the  society,  and  in  connexion  with 
which  a  new  set  of  rules  has  been  registered  under 
the  Industrial  Societies  Provident  Act. 

Whitworth  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.— 
The  following  is  the  list  of  candidates  successful  in 
the  competition  for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships 
and  Exhibitions,  1902  :— Scholarships,  of  the  value 
of  125/.  a  year  each  (tenable  for  three  years) :  W.  M' 
Selvey,  London  ;  L.  Bairstow,  Halifax  ;  I.  V.  Robin¬ 
son,  West  Hartlepool;  A.  Baker,  Gosport,  Hants. 
Exhibition?,  of  the  value  of  50/.  each  (tenable  for 
one  year)  :  C.  Cook,  Landport,  Portsmouth  ;  J.  S. 
Mitchell,  Uddingston,  near  Glasgow  ;  C.  J.  Stewart, 
Fratton,  Portsmouth  ;  A.  II.  Gibson,  Sowerby  Bridge, 
Manchester  ;  W.  E.  W.  Millington,  Hollinwood, 
Oldham  ;  N.  J.  Maclean,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow ; 
H.  J.  Jones,  Southsea ;  H.  Rawstron,  Oldham  ; 
G.  H.  Childs,  Portsmouth  ;  N.  L.  Ablett,  London  ; 
W.  E.  F.  Curror,  Ilford,  Essex  ;  W.  L.  Port, 
Brighton  ;  J.  Alexander,  Glasgow  ;  L.  D.  Stansfeld, 
London  ;  R.  J.  A.  Pearson,  Sheffield ;  W.  L.  Perry, 
Plymouth  ;  A.  S.  Angwin,  London  ;  F.  G.  Steed, 
Devonport;  H.  A.  Bagg,  London;  F.  J.  Crabbe, 
Southsea  ;  A.  Garrard,  Forest  Gate,  E.  ;  B.  J. 
Thomas,  Devonport  ;  M.  B.  Dalby,  Gateshead ; 
T.  Wadhams,  Wolverton  ;  O.  S  Spoke3,  Crewe  ; 

J.  Crone,  Charlton,  Kent  ;  A.  B.  Sowter,  Glasgow  ; 
F.  Sykes,  Huddersfield  ;  F.  E.  Rebbeck,  Belfast  ; 
F.  W.  Harris,  Swindon. 


LEGAL. 

ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  SETTLED. 

The  case  of  Ellis  v.  Skillington  was  in  the  list  for 
hearing  before  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the 
Vacation  Court  on  Wednesday  last,  the  3rd  inst., 
on  a  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  an  interim  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  defendant,  until  trial  or 
further  order,  from  erecting  buildings  so  as  to 
obstruct  plantiff's  ancient  lights. 

Dr.  Napier  stated  that,  as  the  parties  had  agreed 
to  terms,  it  was  proposed,  with  his  Lordship’s 
sanction,  that  no  order  should  be  made  on  the 
motion. 

His  Lordship  assented  to  this  course  being 
adopted. 


BUILDING  DISPUTE  IN  THE  VACATION 
COURT. 

The  case  of  Johnson  v.  Bernstein  came  befor 
Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the  Vacation  Court  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  on  a  motion  by  the 
plaintiff  for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendant,  until  trial  or  further  order,  from  erecting 
buildings  so_  as  to  obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  ancient 
lights  in  Nos.  45  and  47,  Great  Arthur-street, 
Golden-square. 

Before  the  motion  was  opened,  Counsel  for  the 
defendant  stated  he  was  instructed  that  the 
plaintiff’s  premises  were  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  sale  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  and  that 
the  contract  was  to  be  signed  that  afternoon.  He 
therefore  asked  that  the  motion  should  be  directed 
to  stand  over. 

After  some  discussion,  his  Lordship  ordered  that 
both  parties  should  give  an  undertaking  to  sign  the 
contract  as  it  now  stood;  and  on  the  defendant 
undertaking  not  to  build  so  as  to  obstruct  any  of  the 
ancient  lights  of  the  plaintiff  before  the  purchase 
was  completed,  and  on  the  plaintiff  giving  the  usual 


undertaking  in  damages,  he  directed  that  the  motic 
should  stand  over  till  the  second  motion  day  ne: 
sittings. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS.  r 

8.869. — A  Method  of  Moistening  and  Heatin 
Air  :  F.  Watson. — A  fan  worked  by  a  strap  draw 
air  through  the  trunk  of  the  apparatus,  watt 
flowing  from  a  pipe  over  the  fan — or  steam  from  a 
annular  pipe — moistens  and  cools  the  air,  whic 
may  also  be  warmed  by  the  steam,  and  is  disperse 
with  a  revolving  nozzle.  By  closing  a  valve  in  th 
upper  arm  of  the  trunk,  and  closing  a  door  beloi 
the  valve,  air  may  be  drawn  away  from  a  spinnin 
or  weaving  shed. 

8.870. — Air  Pipes  for  Mine-Ventilation  :■ 
Zaczck. — The  air  pipes  are  formed  of  a  wire  spira 
which  has  outer  and  inner  coverings  of  paper,  3 
as  to  constitute  a  doubly-walled  tube.  Spigoi 
bayonet,  or  other  joints  are  made  out  of  metalli 
rings  that  form  the  ends  of  the  pipes.  Fire  an 
waterproof  paint  may  be  applied  to  the  pape 
covering,  both  within  and  without. 

8, S84.— COLLAPSIBLE  GATES  :  A.  F.  BatailleA 
The  metal  gates  consist  of  bars  disposed  diagonal! 
in  pairs,  and  of  which  the  ribs  are  joined  to  on 
another  with  pivot  pins — in  one  shape  the  bars  am 
ribs  being  arranged  vertically  ;  the  bars  will  overlai 
when  the  gate  is  shut  by  means  of  the  transvers' 
lazy- tongs. 

8,894.— A  Self-closing  Valve  :  S.  A.  S.  Has'. 
A  partition  and  flanged  end  wall  form  a  portion  0 
the  casing,  through  which  a  tube  will  slide.  A  fas 
tening  secures  to  the  end  wall  a  leather  packing 
sleeve,  which  a  spiral  spring  forces  against  the  tube 
There  is  a  handle  with  which  the  closed  inner  enc 
of  the  tube  can  be  caused  to  slide  away  from  thi 
outlet,  and  thereby  expose  a  set  of  opening 
through  the  tube  near  its  other  end. 

8,907. — A  Mitre-shaped  Rotatory  Cutter 
A.  J.  Norris.— The  tool  is  especially  intended  foi 
cutting  shouldered  recesses  in  the  stiles  of  doo: 
frames,  and  so  on.  The  bearing  faces  of  the  cutter 
block  are  inclined  as  tangents  to  a  cone  that  is  se 
concentrically  with  the  axis  upon  which  the  bloc! 
turns.  Clamping-bolts  are  inserted  through  trans 
verse  9lots  in  the  cutters,  and  the  ends  of  the  bolt! 
fit  into  a  dovetailed  groove  which  is  parallel  to  th< 
edge  of  the  cutter.  A  triangular  wedge,  which  s 
screw  working  in  a  bracket  on  the  wedge  will  fix  ir 
the  position  desired,  effects  the  adjustment  of  th< 
cutters  ;  or  that  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  guidec 
plate  which  is  clamped  with  a  bolt  in  a  slot  The 
work  is  fed  across  the  top  of  the  rotating  cutter. 

8,920.— An  Electrical  Switch  :  J.  E.  spagnd 
letti.— A  switch  that  can  be  changed  over  from  one 
circuit  to  another  has  its  two  arms  pivoted  at  s 
common  point  on  to  a  support,  and  are  joined  with 
springs  to  a  frame  pivoted  on  to  the  support  at  that 
same  point  and  fitted  with  a  handle.  The  switch  ie 
held  open  with  catches.  When,  the  switch  being 
“on,”  one  wishes  to  change  over,  the  handle  is 
moved  so  as  to  extend  one  of  the  springs  until  the 
heel  of  one  of  the  arms  raises  that  arm,  so  that  the 
spring  will  give  a  quick  break. 

8,951- — A  Plug  Cock  for  Measuring  Pur¬ 
poses  :  M.  Martin. — The  plug  cock  ha3  a  hollow 
horizontal  plug  which  a  cross-diaphragm  divides 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  capacities  are  equal  tc 
one  another,  and  ports  are  disposed  into  two  cross¬ 
ing  meridian  planes. 

9,004.— A  Platform  for  Use  with  Ladders: 
E.  Bardin. — Beneath  the  top-step  of  a  hinged  ladder 
are  arms  on  to  which  is  pivoted  a  folding  platform, 
and  links  which  are  pivoted  on  to  both  the  platform 
and  the  ladder  carry  a  guard-rail,  a  cross-bar,  and  a 
tool-box ;  notches  cut  in  the  bars  of  the  platform 
take  the  cross-bar  of  the  back  supports  when  the 
ladder  is  opened.  The  platform,  links,  and  tool-box 
will  be  folded  up  between  the  back  supports  when 
the  ladder  is  closed. 

9,043.— A  Carrier  for  Pick-Blades  :  J.  Smitlu 
— The  carrier  has  lugs  that  are  bridged  by  a  bolt 
which  works  in  a  slot  and  has  a  nut.  The  pick- 
blades  are  laid  between  the  lugs  which  have  tongues 
that  will  engage  with  the  recesses  of  the  blades  and 
there  are  shields  for  the  points  of  the  blades.  If  the! 
shields  are  made  so  as  to  project  downwards  a  collar 
passed  through  one  of  a  set  of  holes  in  the  lugs  will 
hold  up  the  blades. 

9,048.— Fittings  for  Elevators  :  P.  M. 
Pritchard. — The  bearings  that  carry  the  shaft  of  thd 
lower  sprocket-wheel  are  caused  to  slide  verti¬ 
cally  in  guides,  and  there  are  helical  or  C-springa 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  press  them  down¬ 
wards,  whereby  the  buckets  will  yield  upwards  so 
as  to  prevent  any  jamming  of  lumps  of  the  material 
between  the  buckets  and  the  casing. 

9,069.— Means  for  Heating  Rooms  of  Build¬ 
ings  :  y.  W.  Foster  and  E.  P.  Compton. — The 
inventors  utilise  the  heat  that  commonly  escapes  to 
the  chimney  by  joining  to  the  chimney  a  divided 
chamber  or  drum  by  its  elbowed  part.  A  damper- 
plate  sliding  lengthwise  regulates  the  flow  of  the 
products  of  combustion.  The  dampers  can  be 
folded,  and  are  hinged  on  to  the  edges  of  the  body 
portion,  being  worked  from  without  with  rods.  A 
straight,  divided  pipe,  fitted  with  a  cap,  will  serve 
for  the  drum. 

9,141.— A  Frame  for  Lavatory  Basins  :  G.  D. 
Innes. — An  adjustable  support  or  frame  for  the 
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as  is  composed  of  two  side  pieces  and  a  front 
e,  the  latter  being  secured  with  bolts  to  the 
aer.  The  side  pieces  are  adjustably  bolted  on  to 
l:kets  by  means  of  slots  cut  in  them. 

;I66  —An  appliance  for  Closing  Doors  :  J.  G. 
ly,  C.  Kelly  and  J.  Pritchett.— The  lever  which 
ies  the  door  is  mounted  upon  a  pivot  having  a 
ik  which  has  a  roller  at  its  end.  The  curved  ex- 
sions  of  two  levers  surround  the  roller.  The  two 
ijrs  are  pivoted  on  to  the  frame,  and  composite 
mgs  force  them  towards  one  another,  so  that 
ttnever  the  door  is  opened  from  either  side  it  will 
pme  automatically  closed  through  the  action  of 
Isprings  upon  the  ends  of  the  levers. 

Uoj.—An  Appliance  for  the  Starting 
itch  of  an  Electrical  Crane,  Capstan,  or 
!ilar  Machine:  Sir  IV.  G.  Armstrong,  Whit- 
111  &  Co.,  and  J.  Homier.— For  the  pedal  action 
.  starting-switch  the  inventors  connect  the  liquid 
ting-resistance  by  means  of  a  rope  that  is  passed 
und  pulleys  to  the  weighted  end  of  the  lever  of 
;ch  the  other  end  is  to  be  pressed  by  the  foot, 
'hain  from  a  point  of  the  pedal-lever  between  its 
ot  and  weighted  end  is  attached  to  a  weight. 

*  rope  from  the  starting-resistance  is  connected 
!  a  pivoted  lever  (placed  between  the  resistance 
P  the  first  pulley)  to  another  weight  at  the  re¬ 
nter  end  of  that  lever.  Slow  speed  will  be 
[gendered  by  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  upon 
If  pedal  that  will  lift  the  last-mentioned  weight, 
|  for  high  speed  it  will  be  necessary  to  press 
fder  so  as  to  lift  the  other  weight  as  well. 

Laoo. — A  GUIDE  FOR  Band  Saws:  H.  Harris  — 
Ife  invention  provides  also  for  the  lubrication  of 
ip  saw  before  it  passes  through  the  guide,  which  is 
ranged  above  the  table  and  takes  the  shape  of  a 
|c  carried  by  a  spindle  having  ball-bearings.  The 
L  passes  between  wooden  blocks  that  are 
fcured  adjustablylto  the  face  of  the  casing  ;  the  line 
[contact  of  the  back  of  the  saw  with  the  face  of 
«  disc  is  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  centre  of 
i  disc.  A  similar  guide  is  put  beneath  the  table 
o.  An  oil  from  a  cup  drips  into  a  channel  that 
nveys  it  to  brushes  which  rub  against  the  side  of 
s  saw. 

^217. — An  Electrical  Cut-out  :  D.  &  W.  Fuse 
.—The  fusible  cut-out  has  an  auxiliary  fuse 
re  for  minimising  sparking  and  for  showing  the 
ndition  of  the  cut-out.  All  but  the  middle  part  of 
casing,  which  has  metallic  caps  at  its  ends  and 
closes  the  main  fuse,  is  filled  with  slaked  lime  or 
nilar  material,  and  a  paper  drum  is  inserted  in  the 
ddle  portion.  The  end  caps  clip  the  subsidiary 
se,  which  is  threaded  through  holes  in  the  casing, 
portion  of  it  being  left  without  and  enwrapped  in 
>aper  strip  that  has  a  middle  hole  covered  with 
npowder  or  sulphocyanide  of  mercury  that  will 
iicate  when  the  fuse  has  blown.  In  other  forms 
e  auxiliary  fuse  is  directly  connected  to  the  main 
se.  or  the  whole  of  it  may  be  outside  the  casing, 
a  part  of  it  may  be  rendered  visible  through  a 

it. 

9i222. — Improvements  in  Incandescent  Gas 
IMPS  :  J.  Fischer. — Additional  air,  for  increasing 
e  illuminating  power,  is  admitted  to  the  base  ot 
e  flame  through  apertures  in  the  globe-holder, 
te  customary  chimney  may  be  discarded  for  a 
obe  having  its  lower  and  upper  ends  contracted, 
therwise  the  globe-holder  may  either  be  rested 
rectly  upon  the  burner  supports,  or  be  slipped 
rer  the  chimney-holder. 

9t23S.— Construction  of  Kilns  :  J.  H.  Smith 
id  F.  Smith. — For  a  down-draught  kiln  the  in- 
ntors  devise  passages  or  flues,  to  be  regulated 
ith  dampers,  and  cause  hot  air  from  one  kiln 
hich  is  becoming  cool  to  be  conveyed  to  another 
In  which  is  becoming  hot.  The  hot  air-flue  from 
e  one  to  the  other  has  two  branches  that  com- 
unicate  with  the  ends  of  the  kilns,  and  both  of  the 
tter  are  joined  to  an  underground  flue  which  is 
mnected  to  the  chimneys. 

9  257.  —  Fittings  for  Automatical  Fire 
’RINKLERS :  International  Sprinkler  Co.  —  Two 
vers  which  sustain  the  valve  are  disposed  in  such 
manner  that  they  will  hold  up  the  valve  so  long 
1  their  ends  are  joined  by  soldered  plates,  but  they 
ill  fall  when  the  heat  of  the  fire  has  melted  the 
ildered  joint  of  the  p'.ate3  ;  a  revolving  distributer 
carried  by  the  head  of  a  screw  underneath  the 
wer  of  the  two  levers,  two  concentrical  flanges 
e  fashioned  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  distributer, 
id  one  of  them  ha3  inclined  slots  which  will  pro¬ 
ice  a  rotation  of  the  disc  as  the  water  jet  strikes 
em  ;  the  nozzle  may  be  inverted,  and  provision  is 
lade  for  dispersal  of  the  water  through  orifices  in 
e  distributer. 

9,262.— A  Machine  for  Cutting  Dovetailed 
ORTISES  AND  TENONS  IN  BOARDS  :  P.  Hansel.— 
n  to  two  inclined  shafts  that  are  geared  together 
r  have  a  Hook’s  coupling,  are  fixed  arms  that  carry 
le  cutters,  a  belt-pulley  drives  one  of  the  shafts 
id  the  other  turns  at  an  equal  speed.  The  move- 
lent  of  the  cutters  in  planes  inclined  towards  one 
lother  at  the  angle  desired  causes  them  to  cut  out 
dovetailed  recess  between  two  tenons  as  the 
oard  is  fed  downwards  from  above  them.  The 
oard  is  then  advanced  one  step  by  the  removal  of 
pawl  from  the  teeth  of  the  rack  and  the  turning 
f  a  pinion  until  the  pawl  has  fallen  between  the 
ext  pair  of  teeth.  A  similar  machine  is  available 
ir  cutting  mortises,  the  board  being  applied — with 
tangential  feed  instead  of  a  radial  one — at  the 


point  of  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  cutter- 
wheels. 

9,265.— ARC  Lamps  :  T.  W.  Young. — Inclined 
troughs  carried  by  springs  hold  the  carbons  by 
similar  troughs  mounted  upon  headed  pins  and 
fastened  by  insulating-sockets  to  the  ends  of  an 
expansible  metallic  strip,  which  is  enveloped  with  a 
coiled  heating-resistance  connected  in  series  with 
the  carbons,  so  that  the  heated  strip  as  it  expands 
will  force  the  moveable  troughs  against  the  carbons 
to  separate  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  current,  but 
will  let  them  move  together  and  slip  downwards 
with  a  decrease  of  current.  The  ends  of  the  heater 
or  solenoid  wires  are  joined  on  to  both  parts  of  one 
of  the  retaining  springs,  which  an  insulator  di¬ 
vides.  Various  adaptations  are  specified. 

9,276. — A  Method  of  Heating  with  Elec¬ 
tricity  :  /.  Timor. — For  a  heater  is  contrived  a 
wire,  which  is  wound  in  slots  cut  in  bars  of  slate 
or  other  incombustible,  non-conducting  substance, 
that  are  disposed  upon  metallic  bars  inserted  in 
radial  slots  in  end-plates  carried  upon  metallic 
angles,  which  serve  also  for  making  the  electrical 
connexions. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  16.— By  Ferris  &  Puckridge  (at 
Reading). 

Brimpton,  &c.,  Berks. — The  Blacknest  Estate, 

128  a.  2  r.  sp.,  f.,  p .  £4.533 

August  20.— By  Messrs.  Balls  (at  Braintree). 

Sible  Hedingham,  Essex. — -The  Hostage  Estate, 

190  a.  1  r.  top.,  f.,  y.r.  232/. . - .  2,410 

August  21.— By  A.  G.  &  A.  Notley  (at 
Lowestoft). 

Barnby,  Suffolk. — The  Crossway  Farm,  149  a.  2  r. 

10  p.,  f.,  y.r.  iii/. .  2,600 

August  23. — By  M.  Derome  &  Son  (at  Kendal). 
Grayrigg,  &  c.,  Westmoreland.  —  Beckhouses, 
Broadhead,  Browhead,  and  Simgill  Farms, 

362  a.  o  r.  37  p.,  f.,  y.r.  319/ . . .  10,600 

By  Bkadel,  Wood,  &  Co.,  and  Edwin  J. 

Gilders  (at  Frinton). 

Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex. — Oxford-rd.,  three  plots  of 

land,  f. . 195 

Third-av.,  plot  of  building  land,  f. .  200 

August  26.— By  John  Bott  &  Sons. 

Herne  Hill.— 267,  Norwood-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  6s.,  e.r.  52/.  10s .  555 

17.  Ryiner-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  5 /.  10s.,  w.r. 

36/.  8s .  220 

By  Thornborrow  &  Co.  (at  Penrith). 

Pooley  Bridge,  Westmorland. — Eusemere  Estate, 

53  a.  2r.  8p.,  f.  andc .  5.55© 

August  27.— By  Gibbs  &  Wintbrton. 

Lambeth.— 17,  Tenison-st.,  u.t.  2o|  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  ios.,  y.r.  48/.  275 

St.  George’s,  East.— 94,  96,  and  98,  Christian-st., 

u.t.  203  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.,  y.r.  136/.  ios .  125 

By  Richardson  &  Martin. 

Soho.— 1  and  2,  Tyler's-court,  u.t.  145  yrs.,  g.r. 

nl.  1 8s.  gd.,  y.r.  98/.  16s . .  540 

August  28.— By  Henry  Smith  &  Son  and 
Edgar  H.  Billinghurst. 

Holloway.— 2  and  4,  Archway-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  150/.  3,030 

12,  Archway-rd.  (S),  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  y.r. 

6;/.  *i°2° 

33,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  30/.  ..  200 

Archway-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  12/.,  reversion  in  72  yrs. . .  385 

Fred.  Varley  &  Son. 

Finchley.— Finchley  Park,  Holly  Dene,  and 

i  acre,  f.,  p .  775 

Stroud  Green.— 46,  Oakheld-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  10s.,  y.r.  46/. .  49s 

August  29.— By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Poplar.— 103  and  105,  St.  Leonard's-rd.,  u.t. 

37  yrs.,  g  r.  1  /.  5s-,  Y- r.  67/.  12s .  420 

28,  Susannah-st.,  I..  y.r.  33/.  16s. . . . .  400 

East  Ham.— 70,  Gladstone-av.,  f.,  y.r.  30/. .  485 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists—  F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  j  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers. .  13  o  o  per  1,000  at  railway  depot. 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  , , 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  „  „  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . .  12  o  o  „  „  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 14  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,| 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o  o  j,  „  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed _  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . — . ..  6  o  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . ._. . ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1  n  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  „  ....  1  7  „  „ 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,,  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks  ....  16,,  ,, 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  a  2  ,,  „ 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  24  ,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,,  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  3  ,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24  ,,  ,, 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10  „  „ 

„  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  s.  d. 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  : 

,,  „  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  „  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*  •  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles . 

Facing  Stocks  ... .. 

Shippers  . 

Flettons . . 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 
Best  Fareham  Red 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing. 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  .. 
Do.,  Bullnose  .... 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  .... 


£  s.  d. 

1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  depOt. 


8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSt. 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


3  in. 


do. 


9}  »  n 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depQt. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  dep6t. 


20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor . . 

„  best  seconds  „ 

16X  8  best  ,, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  76 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6  5  o 


SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

12  o  oper  1000  of  i2ooatry.dep 
6  17  6 


o  best  Eureka  u~ 
fading  green ... .  13  1 
3  >•  7 

o  permanent  green  10  : 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.  .41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  48  6  per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles. . . .  4  opn  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 

Do.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  -  3  11 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 

fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  50  9  per 

Hip  tiles .  4  1  P«r  doz. 

Valley  tiles. . ..  u ~  3  8  >• 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  n  in.  and  4  in- 


by  9  in.  and  . . . 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 . . . 

Battens:  best  2j  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in . 

Battens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  -. 

Deals  :  seconds . . 

Battens:  seconds  . . . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ... 
•  i  <  by  4J  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  ., 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  ii  in.  by  i\  in.  - 

5  in. 


16 


o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
oless  thanbest 


more  than 
battens. 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
4  10  o  500 


Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  — . 

Seconds  . .  -,  - 

Small  limber  (8  in.  to  10  m.) -  3  12  6  3  *5 

Swedish  balks . .  2  15  o  30 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) . -•  3  °  °  3  10 

[See  also  page  219, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital . 

Strood  R.D.C . . 

n°f’  i- 

’Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Agent-Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

400L ,  2007.  aud  lujl . 

Jan.  31 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Alterations  to  a  Building,  Cardiff  . . . 

Drainage  Works,  &c.,  Pot  ton,  Beds  . 

Hoad  Works,  Victoria- road  . . 

Sanitary  Work  at  Workhouse  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Stratton,  Wilts . 

•Road  Making  ami  Paving  Works . 

Waterworks,  Bowes,  uear  Barnard  Castle  . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  . . 

Wall,  &c.,  Knighton . . 

Infirmary,  Stapleton  . 

Hospital,  Pen  more,  Hasland . 

Sewerage  Works,  Pinner .  . 

Five  Cottages,  Carlton,  near  Wakefield . 

Alterations  to  Greyhound  Inn,  Pontefract . . 

School,  Bargoed,  Wales  . 

Drainage  Works.  Maesteg,  Mar  gam  . 

Asylum  Extension,  Gartloch . 

•New  Sorting  Office,  Walthamstow  . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  . . . 

Macadam  (1,000  tons)  . 

Surveyor  s  Materials . . . 

Stabling,  Ac . 

School,  near  Cardenden,  Fife  . 

Paving  Works . . . 

Bridge,  Attercliffe . . . 

Granite  and  Flints . 

Street  Works,  Granville-street,  Ac . 

Hospital,  Stretlon .  . . 

Synagogue,  Osborne-street,  Hull . 

Lavatory,  Ac.,  Blackley  . 

Additions  to  Dundarroch  House,  Pitlochry  . . 

Alterations  to  Public  Hah.  Rhos,  Wales  . 

Boundary  Walls,  Ac.,  Sabden,  Lancs . 

House,  hew-road,  Dowlaia . 

Alterations  to  Chapel,  Troedyrbiw,  Wales . .... 

Rebuilding  the  School,  Llwyncelyn,  Forth,  Wales 

Sewers,  Whiterock  road  . . . 

Sewer,  8t.  Helen's-road  . 

Drainage  Works . 

Granite  Road  Metal  (1,100  tons)  . 

‘Cottages,  Ir  n  Shed,  Gates,  Fencing,  Ac.. . 

Business  Premites,  chapel  Brow,  Leylaud  . 

Alterations,  Ac.,  Kastrldge,  Cowfold,  Sussex  . 

•Wood-paving  Works . ... 

■Making-up  Lysia-street  . . 

•Unclimablelroii  Railing,  Oak  Cleft  Fencing  withGates 

•Draina.o  Works  . 

Road  Works,  Ac.,  Cranley  Gardens,  Walllngtou  . 

“Buildings  at  Gasworks . 

Wrought  Iron  Fencing . 

■Converting  Railway  Arch  into  Stables,  Ewer-street,. 

•New  Municipal  Buildings  . 

Water  Supply,  Folkton . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  (1,100  tons)  . . . . . 

Sewerage  Works . . . 

School,  Sang-road  . 

"Tar-paving  at  Horton  Asylum,  Epsom  . 

•Stores,  art  A  Van  Sheds,  Lodge,  A  Public  Urinals... 
“  Board  Room,  Offices,  Receiving  Home  for  Childreu, Ac. 

■Hot-water  Healing  Apparatus,  Park  Hospital  . 

Lauudry,  Bansted-road  school,  Sutton . 

■New  Entrance  Gates,  Ac.,  N\K.  Hospital,  Tottenham 

■Workmen's  Dwellings,  Yeldham-road  . 

•Laboratories  in  Duke  street,  Chelmsford  . 

Sewers,  Bridge-street  . 

Workhouse,  Ac.,  Wesham,  Lancs . . 

'Making-up  Roads  . 

Extensions  to  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Derby . 

Peareth  Arms,  Uigb-street,  Gateshead . 

Rebuilding  Premises, Waterloo-st.  Newcastle-on-Ty 

Sinking  Pit,  GroeBwen,  Wales  . 

Four  Cottages,  May  Place-road,  Bexley  Heath  . 

Church,  Corporation-road,  Darlington  . 

Warehouse,  Whilehall-road,  Leeds . . . 

Schools  at  Newport-ioad  . 

Road  Making  Works,  Stafford  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Great  Western  Railway  Co . 

Biggleswade  R.  D.C . . 

Bromley  (Kent)  U.D.C . . 

Belfast  Guardtuiis  . . . 

Highwortb  R.D.C . 

Bromley  U.D.C . 

Start  forth  R.D.C . 

Swadlincote  U.D.C . 

Plytnpton  St.  Mary  R.D.C . 

Bristol  Ouardians . 

Chesterfield  Hospital  Committee.. 

Hendon  R.D.C.  . . . 

Leeds  Co-operative  Society  . . 

Messrs.  Beverley  Bros.,  Ltd . . 


Commissioners  of  tl.M.  Works, Ac. 

Salford  Corporation . 

Grays  Thurrock  U.D.C . 

Kaiiisbotlom  (Lancs)  U.D.C . 

Kobw  Vale  (Mon.)  U.D.C . 

Auchterdurrun  (N.B.)  Sch.  Brd.  ... 

Halifax  Corporation . 

Sheffield  Corporation . . . 

Stains  U.D.C . . 

Woodford  (Essex)  U.D.C . 

Hereford  R.D.C . 

Manchester  Corporation  . 


Messrs.  Victor  A  Morris... 


Hastings  Corporation . . . 

do. 

Northallertou  R.  D.C . 

Felixstowe  U.D.C . 

Hendon  U.D.C . . 

Industrial  co-operative  Soc.,  Ltd. 

Wlllesden  District  Council  . 

Borough  of  Fulham . 

West  Ham  Union . 

Tonbridge  R.D.C . 

Croydon  R.D  C . . . 

Devonport  corporation  . 

Hastings  Corporation . 

Southwark  Union . 

Woolw  ich  Borougli  Council  . 

Sberburn  R.D.C . 

Leigh  (Lancs)  Corporation . 

Burnley  R.D.C . 

Kirkcaldy  school  Board . — 

London  county  Council  Asy.  Com, 

Stepuey  Borough  Council  . 

Hammersmith  Guardians  . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  . 

do. 

do. 

Borough  of  Hammersmith  . . . 

Essex  County  Council . 

West  Hartlepool  Corporation  . 

Fylde  Guardians  . 

Tottenham  U.D.C .  . 

Ley’s  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Ltd. 

Messrs.  Wears  A  Watson  . 

Co-operative  Society,  Ltd . 


Aldershot  School  Board . 

Siemens  Bros.  A  Co.,  Ltd... 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  St.tion,  London.. 

Taylor,  Sons  A  Crimp,  civil  Engineers,  7,  Great  George-st.,  S.w. 

F.  11.  Norman,  couual  Offices,  u  10m ley . . 

Young  A  Mackeuzie,  Engineers,  Bslfast  . 

Beesley  A  Co.,  Engineers,  11,  Victoria-street,  d.W . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Bromley,  Kent . . . . 

J.  R.  Parker,  Civil  Engineer,  Post  Office  Chambers,  Newcastle  . 

G.  B.  smediey,  Gas  Works,  Swadlincote . . 

F.  W.Cieverton,  4,  Bnckiand-terrace,  Plymouth . ... . 

H.  P.  Adams,  architect,  25,  Wonurn-piaee,  London,  W.C . 

o.  E.  Bolshaw,  Architect,  i89,  Lord-street,  Southport  . . 

J.  A.  Webb,  Civil  Engineer,  atanmore . 

J.  W.  Fawcett,  10,  Aibton-street,  Leeds  . . 

W.  Hurst,  Architect,  Pontefract . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Aberdare  . 

F.  B.  Smith,  civil  Engineer,  Port  Talbot . 

A.  SKirvmg,  Architect,  121,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow  ...  .... 

J.  Wager,  H.M.  uffice  of  Works,  Storey's  tiate,  S.W . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  aalford . 

A.  c.  James,  surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Grays  . 

T.  H.  Bell,  surveyor.  Council  Offices,  Kamsuottom . 

T.  J.  Thomas,  Engineer,  Kbbw  Vale . 

W.  Williamson,  Architect,  '.‘.U,  lligh-street,  Kirkcaldy . 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Kugiueer,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . 

C.  F.  W  ike,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Ua:l,  Sneifleld . 

K.  J.  Barrett,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Stains . . 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Woodford  ureen . . 

T.  Llanwarue,  5,  st.  Johu-street,  Hereford  . 

Ansdell  A  Cox,  Arcmteets,  5u,  savile  street,  Hull  . . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hah,  Manchester  . . 

J.  Leonard,  Architect,  Pitiocnry . . 

J.  T.  Jones,  51,  Mountain-street,  Rhos . 

Mr.  GregBon,  surveyor,  Padiham  . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Merthyr . 

W.  Lloyd,  5,  Beech-grove,  Troedyrhlw . . . . 

J.  Rees,  Architect,  Benue,  Glam . . . 

P.  U.  Palmer,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Hastings . 

do. 

W.  Fowle,  Council  Offices,  Northallerton  . 

B.  Jennings,  Town  Hall,  Fe.ixstowe . 

Council's  surveyor,  The  Burrougns,  Hendon,  N.W . . 

Ihe  .Secretary,  Society  s  unices,  Golden  Hill,  Leylaml  . 

w.  Buck,  Architect,  Horsham . . 

Councils  kugiueer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  F album,  S.  W . . 

The  clerk,  Uuion  Workhuuse,  Leyionstone,  N.E . 

W.  V.  Graham,  Engineer,  5,  Ifueeu  Anne's  Gate,  S.W . 

R.  M.  Chart,  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  . 

Borougu  surveyor,  29,  Ker-street,  Devonport . 

P.  H.  Palmer,  utvii  Engineer,  I  own  Hall,  Hastings . 

O.  U.  stepneusou,  Arcinteet,  13  aud  H,  King-street,  K.C . 

A.  B.  lhomas.  Architect,  5,  ljueen  Anne’s-gate,  8.  W . 

F.  U.  Read,  20A,  Dean-street,  Scarborough . 

J.  Foster.  Engineer,  Gas  Offices.  Leigh  . . 

s.  Edmondson,  Surveyor,  la,  Nicholas -street,  Burnley 

W.  Wuiiamson,  Architect,  22u,  High-street,  Kiraealuy . 

Clerk  of  the  Committee,  o,  W  aterloo  place,  S.w . 

Borough  Engineer,  15,  uieat  Awe-street,  E . . 

J.  H.  Kichaidsoii,  Architect.  e7,  Fiuebury-paveinout,  K.C . 

Office  of  tne  Board,  Rmbuukuieut,  E.C .  ..  . . 

Newman  «Jt  Newman, 3i,  Tooley-atrcet,  Luudou  Bridge,  S.E . 

Uffice  ol  tlie  Board,  Euioankmeut,  E.l . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Broaawuy,  Hammersmith  . 

Couuly  AreDiteet,  Duke-streot,  Chelmsio.d  . . 

J.  VV.  Blown,  oorough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool . 

Haywood  &  Harrison,  Arcmteets,  Acciingtun  .  . 

Council  s  Engineer,  712,  High-road,  lotteiiham . 

E.  K.  Rtdgway,  Atehitect,  Long  Eaton,  Notts  . 

L.  H.  Armour,  10,  West-street,  Gateshead  . 

F.  E.  L.  Hains,  Architect,  1,  Balloon-street,  Manchester  . . 

Secretary  .Grots  wen  Cal  adog  collieries,  La.  4U,  Cueen  Victoria-st 
W.  F.  Potter,  Architect,  is,  Vork-grvc,  yueens-ru.,  Uatcham,  s 
VV.  J.  Morley  A  sou,  Architects,  2t>'J,  Swan-arcade,  Bradford  .. 

Smith  at  Xweedale,  Architects,  12,  South-parade,  Leeds  . 

The  Clerk,  Staiiou-road,  Aldershot  . 

Buckland  A  Garrard,  S,  Fredericks-place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


do. 

Sep.  11 


do. 

Sep.  1; 


Sep.  22 
sep.  25 
Sep.  24 


Sep.  25 
sep.  2(5 
Sep.  50 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


'Architect's  Assistant . 

■Second-class  Draughtsman .. 


By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

Sep.  17 

No  date 

Board  of  Agriculture  Civ.  Ser.  Com. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk (*)  are  advertised,  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vf.  viil,  x  de  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  xviii.  <J-  xix. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

iVhite  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  1  r  in.  . . — ..  aa  o  o  33  o  o 

a  in.  by  9  in . . . 20  o  o  21  o  o 

Battens,  2^  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

1  Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  nin.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

,,  ,,  3  in. by  gin.  16  10  o  18  10  o 

Battens,  aj  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

I  Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  n  in. 

and  9  in . 14  0  0  *5  10  0 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  n  10  o  ia  10  o 

iPetersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  11  in .  20  o  o  21  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — . .  17  0  0  18  0  0 

Battens . 13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . . 

Battens . . . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


13  1 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12 

Battens .  10 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14 
,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in*  1? 

Battens .  n 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13 

n  11  n  3  in.  by  9  in.  12 

„  ,,  ,,  battens .  9  1 

Pi'ch-pine  :  deals .  16 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . .  01 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  a 

Oddments 
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Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . . 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube.. 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 

Small  „  ,,  . 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  o  7i  o  o  8 

jin.  do.  do.  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . o  1  6  o  2  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  snp. 

as  inch . — .  o  010  o  1  o 

Teak,  per  load .  16  o  o  20  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .  030  036 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . . .  o  13  o  o  16  6 

[  1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  6  o  17  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  15  o  1  o  c 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot.... . . .  o  ii  o  o  12  £ 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . o  11  6  o  13  £ 

1  j  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . o  13  6  o  15  < 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  650  75° 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,826  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7*7  6  817  6 

Flitch  Plates  . _. ...  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars . .  7  15  0  850 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  . 8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  «.  10  10  o  •  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... . — .  900  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  10  o 

,,  ■■  galvanised .  16  o  o  ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o  -  •  • 

»  t0  24  g .  ir  o  o  ... 

„  „  t0  26g . 12  10  o  •  •  • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  fiat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  t0  20g .  12  15  o  .  -  - 

,1  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s  o  ... 

,,  ,,  26  g .  14  5  o  -  -  • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  x6  o  o  ■  •  • 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  - 

,,  „  26  g .  18  o  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  ■  •  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

..  26  g .  *4  5  o  -  -  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  ... 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o  •  -  - 

„  „  26  g.  - .  14  5  o  .  .  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o  915  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  15  o  ... 

Pipe  in  coils  .  *4  5  0 

Soil  Pipe . - .  16  15  o  .  .  . 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Zinc — Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne .  ton  24  5  o 

Silesian  . . . . . .  24  o  o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet..  . per  lb  o  oxo 

Thin  . .  o  on 

Copper  nails  . —  ,,  o  on 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  —  . . —  ,,  009 

Thin  „  . .  o  o  10 

Tin— English  Ingots . .  013* 

Solder — Plumbers’  „  o  o  6J 

Tinmen’s .  00  84 

Blowpipe  ..  ..........  ,,  o  o  94 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds .  2  jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  .  2d.  „  „ 

21  oz.  thirds .  sJd.  ,,  „ 

,,  fourths....  —  ....  — .  3d.  „  „ 

26  oz.  thirds . 4id.  ,,  „ 

,,  fourths  . .  3|d.  ,,  ,, 

32  oz.  thirds .  5 id.  ,,  ,, 

„  fourths  .  43d.  „  ,, 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . — .  3d.  ,,  „ 

„  21 .  4d-  ,i 

i  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  ijd.  ,,  „ 

ft  . a|d.  „ 

OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon  029 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  „  °  3  c 

Boiled,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  banels  ..  ,,  o  2  n 

„  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  °  3  3 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  — . .  „  o  2  10 

,,  in  drums.. . .  ,,  030 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . — .  ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . - .  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar  . . . . - . per  barrel  1  12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  o  8  o 

Pale  Copal  Oak . .  °  10  6 

Supti  fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  o  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  0  *4  0 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . . .  0  T3  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  o  16  o 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  ° 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  o  18  o 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body .  140 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil .  1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish .  0  18  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . .  0  13  ° 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . — .  o  10  6 

Eest  Black  Japan . . .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . — 

Brunswick  Black  . .  —  _ . 

Berlin  Black . 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . — 


BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  school  premises,  Mina- 
road,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan,  archi¬ 
tect,  38,  College-green,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
”■  ’  0  Stephen’s  Chambers,  Baldwin-street, 


Bristol  :  — 


Builder 
..£5.86020 
•  5.789*0 


Love  P. . . . 

W.  Church  .. 

Down  &  Son 

E.  Clark .  5,447 

Eastabrook&  Son  5,320  o  1 

E.  Walters .  5,290  o  | 

|  Plumber’ 
A.  E.  W.  Blissett£58i 
J.  E.  B.  James  555 
A.  J.  Vaughan  553 
A.  E.  Wilkins..  529 


r  Work. 

Stephens,  Bastow, 

&  Co . ;£5.i99 

Wilkins  &  Son  ..  Si°98  ' 

S.  Williams .  4,920  1 

G.  Humphreys, 

Bristol*  . ^4,900' 

s  Work.' 

J.  Wilkins . £523  o  < 

A.  S.  Scull  ....  522  o 

S.  H.  Povey  ..  521  o  ■ 

G.  F.  Tuckey, 

Bristol* .  518  &• 


CHRISTCHURCH  (Hants).-For  the  erection  of  a 
house,  &c.,  Fairinile,  for  the  Guardians: — 

Jenkins  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bournemouth . £1,602 


COVENTRY.— For  the  execution  of  roof  works, 
Market  Hall,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  E.  Swindle- 
hurst,  Engineer,  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  Coventry  : — 

Ewart  &  Son  £1,261  o  o  I  Helliwell  &Co., 

Braby  &  Co.  993  15  8  Brighouse, 

Kelley  &  Son  972  o  o  |  Yorks*  . £882  19  6 

I  Plant  &  Co 810  o-  o 

|  Taylor  &  Co.  . .  771  4  1 


FINEDON.— Water-supply  works,  Finedon.  Messrs. 
Mosley  &  Scrivener,  engineers,  Fish-street  Chambers,. 
Northampton  : — 


Contract  No.  /. 

R.  Cosford  . £2,269 

J.  T.  Wingrove  . .  2,184 

W.  T.  Wilmott 

W.  Higgins . 

H.  Shatdlow  . . 

Goodman  &  Mu 

kett  . 

A.  £  Cbown 


.  Pettitt  . 


1.92S 

1,909 

1,895 


1,867 
1,850 
1,844  1 


■Water  Tower. 

Berrill  &  Green  ..£1,822  1 
Hacksley  Bros...  1,781 

T.  Titmus  . 

R.  Marriott  - 

F.  Henson . 

T.  Swindall  .... 

G.  Henson . 

O.  P.  Drever, 

Kettering*  . . .  . 


Manlove,  Alliott, 

&  Co . £1,403 

A.  Dodman  -  1,121 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors.  ,  , 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations.  .  .  . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items; 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED.  ,  ,  .  .  , 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  .  .  ,  . 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.—We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 

re*SDenotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ARDEE  (Ireland).— For  the  erection  of  a  corn  store  for 
Mr.  Henry  Hale.  Mr.  P.  Cahill,  architect,  Seatown- 
place,  Dundalk  : — 
v  First  Tender. 

Mathews  &  Keenan . £S3° 

J.  McGuiness  . 3Bo 

Hubert  Henley .  32& 

Second  Tender. 

J.  McGuiness  . £35° 

J.  Malone . 3*1 

Hubert  Henley,  Balbriggan*  .  2B5 


BETHESDA  (Wales).— For  additions,  &c.,  to  water¬ 
works,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Bethesda.  Mr. 
Evan  Evans,  C.E.,  Carnarvon,  N.  Wales.  Quantities  by 

R?A?Oowe . £988  I  Hugh  Griffith,  Cydgoed 

Wm.  Thomas .  968  |  Aber,  Bangor  . £815 


Contract  No.  2.— Steel  Tank  and  Girders. 

J.  F.  Blakeley - £972  1 

H.  Shard  low .  900  1 

Dixon  &  Fish -  860-  . 

Renshaw  &  Co.  . .  780  1 

Wright .  1,116  c  G.  Thompson  -  759  > 

D.  Rowell  .  998  °  J-  Thompson,  Dud- 

Jobnson  &  Wright  980  17  ley* .  74° 

Contract  No.  5.— Engine  House  and  Cottage. 

H.  Shardlow  . £734 

R.  Cosford  .  684 

J.  T.  Wingrove  ......  654 

\V.  G.  Wilmott  .  623 

R.  Marriott,  jun .  620 

A.  J.  Chown  . 

Goodman  &  Murkett  .  598 

G.  Henson  .  597 


Hacksley  Bros . £587 

W.  Higgins .  586 

F.  Heuson  .  50o 

Berrill  &  Green  .  565 

J.  Titmus .  525 

O.  P.  Drever,  Ketter¬ 
ing*  .  5°3- 


Contract 


7. — Reservoir. 


R.  Marriott,  jun . 

Hacksley  Bros . 

F.  Henson . 

Willmott . 

H.  Shardlow . 

Goodman  &  Murkett  .. 

G.  Henson  . 

T.  Swindall  . 

W.  Higgins  . 

Berrill  &  Green  . 

...  1,910 
...  1,889 
...  1,888 

...  1,869 

...  1,862 

...  1,847 

...  i,795 
...  1.655 

...  i,552 

...  1,536 

6.  P.  Drever,  Kettering* - -  1,259 

Contract  No.  S.—lron  Pipes. 

W.  W.  Bolton . £'■ 

Watson,  Gow,  &  Co.  : 

R.  W.  Barker  . 

Stanton  Iron  Works 
H.  Shadlow  — 


1,116  I  Dixon  &  Fish . £1, 

t,o6z  Sheepbridge  Coal  & 
1.952  Lon  Co.,  Chester- 

1,946  j  field*...... .  i> 

i.9‘3  I 


Contract  No.  9.— Laying  Pipes ,  &*c. 


W.  Higgins . 

R.  W.  Barker  ... 

T.  Swindall . 

W.  G.  Willmott  . 

R.  Marriott,  jun. 

G.  Henson  . 

F.  Henson  .  1,760 

W.  W.  Bolton .  1,610 

Lea  &  Warren .  1.®°7 

O.  P.  Drever  . 

Dixon  &  Fish,  Kett 


R.  Cosford  ..... 
H.  Shardlow  ... 
J.  T.  Wingrove  . 


1,463.  o 
1,346  14 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. — Home  for  twenty  nurses  at 

the  Great  Yarmouth  Union  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hewitt,  architect,  Bank- chambers,  Great 
Yarmouth 


..£2.468 


Bray  . 

Everitt  .  ~ 

Beech .  2,388  10 

Read .  2,564  15 

Jary  .  2,3*3  0 

Rand .  2,299  14 

Williinont -  2,285  0  “ 

[All  of  Yarmouth.] 


Smith  Bros.  ..£2,270  o 
J.  E^stoe  ....  2,267  o 

Pestell .  2,237  10 

Carter  &  Wright  2,229  o 
J.  D.  Harman  2,138  15 
Dawson*  ....  2,061  o 


[ See  also  next  page. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


LEEDS.— For  the  erection  of  shed,  shops,  &c.,  a 
Antwerp  Mills.  Mr.  C.  S.  Nelson,  architect,  i  e.  Park 
row,  Leeds : — 

Esdras  Wales,  Armley,  Leeds*  . £556  12  8 

[Fourteen  tenders  received.] 


LONDON.— For  building  workshops  in  Hollybush- 
gardens,  for  Mr.  J.  Joseph.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archi¬ 
tect,  150,  Minones,  E.C. 

W  G.  Brown....  £i, 378  19  I  Bishop! . /1,18s  o 

Johnson  Bros.  ..  1,218  10  |  H.  Hood*  .  i,no  o 


LONG  EATON. — For  the  erection  of  an  engine-house 
ro°P,JraCe’  the  Harrington  Mills  Co.  Mr. 
John  Sheldon,  architect,  Darley  House,  Long  Eaton. 
Quantities  by  the  architect 

Williamson  &  Co . £826  I  Hutchinson  &  Son  . . .  .£780 

F.Messom  . .  806  Perks  &  Son,  Long 

Youngman&  Son  ....  795  |  Eaton*  . .77<3 


(Wales).— For  additions  to  police-station,  for 
the  Denbighshire  County  Council.  Mr.  R.  L.  Williams 
architect,  Denbigh.  Quantities  by  County  Surveyor  : — 

S.  Moss,  Coedpoeth,  near  Wrexham _ /183  4 


[Sept.  6,  1902. 


TODMORDEN. — For  the  erection  of  school  and 
house,  Shade.  Messrs.  Sutcliffe  &  Sutcliffe,  architects, 
lodmorden.  Quantities  by  architects  :  — 

Masonry. — Oldfield  Watson,  Hebden 

„  Bridge  . £3,697  o 

Concreting. — Greenwood  &  Sons,  Hali- 


Lor.g,  &  Co., 


655 


Steelwork.— Dorman, 

Manchester .  292 

Joinery. — M.  Mallison,  Todmorden. . . .  788 

Wood  Block. — Dean  &  Sons,  Burnley  173 

Slating  and  Plastering. — T.  Blacka, 

Todmorden .  290  1 

Painting. — T.  Blacka,  Todmorden  ....  59  1 

Plumbing. — T.  Davis,  Todmorden  ....  350 

Folding  Partitions. — Unity  Wood  and 

iron  Co.,  Padiham .  xlg  x 

Blackboards  — A.  &  S.  Wheater,  Leeds  35 

Iron  Ratling,  &Pc. — Geo.  Ashworth, 

Burnley .  i49 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


OSSETT  (Yorks).— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
bouse,  Haggs  Hill.  Messrs.  C.  H.  Marriott,  Son,  & 
bhaw,  architects,  Church-street  Chambers,  Dewsbury  :— 


Masonry. 

Tolson  &  Sons,  Ossett*  .  £245  o 

Joinery. 

J,  W.  Harrap,  Gawthorpe,  Ossett*  ....  62  o 

Plumbing. 

J.  Walshaw,  Batley*  .  2r  o 

Slating. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  Batley*  . .  18  15 

Plastering. 

H.  Sanderson,  Ossett*..., .  I7  Q 

Painting. 

H.  Sanderson,  Ossett*  . .  3  0 


TOTNES  (Devon). — For  the  execution  of  road  works, 
carnage  drive,  &c.,  Higher  Washbourne,  Halwell.  Mr. 
R.  Montague  Luke,  C.E.,  engineer,  15,  Princess-square, 
Plymouth  :— 

Shillabear . £650  o  o  I  W.  E.  Bennett  .  .£202  8  q 

Harris  &  LeighJ  241  5  o  | 

l  Without  repairs  to  existing  walls,  £226  5s. 


„ 'YOKING.— For  the  erection  of  a  house,  Januay  Hill, 
Woking,  for  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenharn.  Messrs.  William  G 
J°°e*  «  Clinton,  architects,  Woking  and  Farnborough 
J.  Whitburn  ....  £3,737  10  |  Harris  &  Son*  ..  £3,619  o 


WOODFORD  (Essex).— For  the  execution  of  road 
works,  Sunset-avenue,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  Wm.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford 
Green,  Essex 

Parsons  &  Parsons . £,  OQ7  n 

W.  Griffiths'&  Co . .  i’ooo  4  11 

J.  Mesdon .  r  044  1  n 

W.  &  C.  French,  Buckhurst  Hill*  . .  1,038  6  6 
[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1,075.] 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONB. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(Incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son, 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
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The  Restoration  of  the  Erechtheion. 

WO  years  ago  we 
gave  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  "re¬ 
storations  ”  now 
being  carried  on 
upon  the  Acro- 
1  polis  of  Athens 
[  — and  at  the  time 
we  ventured  to 
express  our  fears 
bat,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  there  would 
e  a  danger  of  overdoing  the  work.  Since 
pen  the  work  has  very  much  progressed,  and 
[,  perhaps,  approaching  completion  as  far  as 
|ie  Parthenon  is  concerned.  We  are  now 
pie  to  judge  of  the  result,  and  whilst 
pmitting  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
•  preserve  the  ruin  in  as  intact  a  manner  as 
ossible,  we  still  think  more  might  have 
sen  done  in  the  way  of  support  by  steel 
:anchions,  ties,  &c.,  instead  of  replacing 
Drtions  of  the  ruin  with  new  marble 
abeation,  mouldings,  and  even  capitals  to 
le  columns.  The  inner  range  of  columns 
F  the  west  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  is 
ow  provided  with  a  completely  restored 
abeated  architrave  resting  on  capitals 
'hich  have  nearly  all  been  restored  in 
alves — i.e.,  the  huge  Doric  capitals  where 
efective  seem  to  have  been  cut  in  half 
erpendicularly,  and  a  new  marble  half  has 
een  joined  on  to  so  much  of  the  original 
apital  as  could  be  retained.  Fragments  of 
le  original  sculptured  metopes  have  been 
^placed  over  this  new  marble  architrave, 
’he  base  of  the  old  Turkish  minaret,  with 
;s  winding  staircase,  still  blocks  up  one  side 
nd  angle  of  the  portico.  This  will,  no 
,oubt,  be  removed  in  due  course.  The 
larble  for  the  work  is  all  being  provided  by 
le  English  Marble  Company,  which  is  now 
forking  the  ancient  Pentelicus  quarries  on 
grand  scale,  turning  out  blocks  far  larger 
lan  the  ancient  Greeks  ever  contemplated 
ising.  A  visit  to  these  quarries  with  their 
ilaborate  machinery  and  wire  saws,  stretch- 
ag  across  from  hill  to  hill,  constitutes  an 
ateresting  addition  to  a  visit  to  Athens. 

There  must  always  be  a  certain  sense  of 
he  ridiculous  when  one  examines  a  41  faked- 
ip  ”  ruin — the  more  so  according  to  the 
oiportance  of  the  monument  in  question, 
loth  in  Athens  and  Rome  very  much  is 
ieing  done  to  the  ruins  of  classic  times 
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which  our  descendants — for  whose  benefit 
we  are  presumably  working — will  look  upon 
with  astonishment  and  regret.  In  Athens 
these  restorations  of  primitive  monuments 
are  especially  out  of  place,  considering  their 
Cyclopean  character  and  their  much  ruined 
condition.  To  restore  a  mediaeval  church  or 
castle  is,  perhaps,  excusable  on  the  score  of 
utility — an  excuse  which  can  hardly  be  urged 
in  the  case  of  a  disused  pagan  temple  or  a 
Cyclopean  ruin  resembling  Stonehenge. 

Possessed  by  that  insatiable  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  leaves  no  stone  unturned  in 
the  course  of  modern  investigation,  the  inter¬ 
national  corps  of  archaeologists  stationed  in 
Athens,  who  may  be  considered  to  control 
the  destinies  of  all  the  antiquities  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Greece,  has  destroyed 
every  trace  of  the  curious  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  site.  Moslem,  Frank,  and 
Byzantine  evidences  of  occupation  have 
been  ruthlessly  removed,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  many  traces  of  still  older  buildings 
which  would  probably  survive  under  the 
successive  layers  of  these  later  constructions 
have  disappeared.  The  archaeologists  of  the 
last  fifty  years  seem  to  have  been  determined 
to  denude  the  Acropolis  of  its  former  coating 
of  soil,  and  every  ancient  monument  upon 
it  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  mud 
walls  and  traces  of  human  occupation.  The 
Acropolis  is  now  reduced,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  a  barren  rock  covered  with  mutilated 
blocks  of  marble. 

In  ancient  times  the  Acropolis  was 
covered  with  mud-wall  buildings,  the 
adjuncts  of  the  Parthenon  and  its  prehistoric 
predecessor,  the  plan  of  which  latter  has 
only  been  unearthed  during  the  last  few 
years.  As  has  been  proved  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  the  cob-wall  buildings  of  an  extreme 
antiquity  may  be  traced  even  at  the  present 
day  surviving  in  the  dry  climate  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  rubble  foundations  on 
which  they  were  built  are,  of  course,  common 
enough.  But,  unfortunately,  on  the  Acropolis 
all  traces  of  such  a  kind  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
excavation,  or  rather  denudation,  of  the 
plateau.  During  this  denudation  the 
immense  collection  of  primitive  art  frag¬ 
ments  now  in  the  Acropolis  Museum  was 
found. 

The  triple  monument  known  as  the 
Erechtheion  has  suffered  very  much  from 
the  alterations  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
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jected,  even  in  classic  times.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  practically  an  unintelli¬ 
gible  ruin,  and  all  authorities  seem  agreed 
that  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  actual 
intention  or  use  of  the  three  porticoes.  No 
suggestion  has  ever  been  advanced  as  to  the 
object  for  which  the  very  remarkable  pro¬ 
jecting  bay  decorated  with  the  caryatides 
can  have  been  intended.  It  is  commonly 
termed  a  portico,  but  it  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  such  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a 
porch  or  covered  entrance.  It  would  seem 
to  be  mentioned  on  the  famous  inscribed 
tablet  referring  to  the  Erechtheion  (in  Brit. 
Mus.)  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  But  the  use  it  may  have 
served,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  may 
have  been  constructed,  still  remains  an  unex¬ 
plained  mystery.  The  puzzle  is  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  possibility  that  the  Adytum 
with  which  it  may  have  been  connected, 
and  the  colonnaded  wall  above  (represented 
in  Stuart  and  Revett,  but  since  ruined),  are 
of  Late  Roman  work.* 

To  the  present  writer  the  caryatide 
"  portico  ”  suggests  the  idea  of  a  gallery  for 
displaying  relics,  &c.,  or  perhaps  a  special 
seat  for  the  priestesses  of  Vesta  at  the  time 
of  the  great  festivals  on  the  Acropolis.  In 
any  case  a  wooden  floor  or  staging  must 
have  been  provided  inside  the  high  stylobate, 
if  such  were  the  use. 

The  western  portion  of  the  collection  ot 
buildings  called  Erechtheion  has  completely 
disappeared,  leaving  a  few  traces  of  where 
it  was  joined  to  the  existing  fragment  behind 
the  north  portico.  The  elaborate  old  steel 
engravings  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the 
innumerable  works  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Acropolis,  are  invariably  incor¬ 
rect  in  their  planning  of  these  traces.  To 
judge  by  the  stones  which  still  survive,  the 
western  portion  of  the  group  of  buildings 
must  have  been  most  irregularly  joined  on — 
probably  with  the  idea  of  following  the 
contour  of  the  Acropolis  summit.  But  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis  has  become  denuded  of  every¬ 
thing  except  fragments  of  marble,  and  any 


*  The  Adytum  or  crypt  here  referred  to  is  the  oblong 
chamber  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  with  a  doorway 
leading  to  the  vanished  portions  of  the  Erechtheion.  This 
underground  chamber  has  in  subsequent  times  been  turned 
into  a  cistern,  to  judge  by  the  thick  layers  of  cement  still 
remaining  on  some  of  the  walls.  Another  small  crypt,  in 
which  is  the  mouth  of  a  well,  exists  underneath  the  north 
portico. 


trace  of  such  buildings  as  the  western 
portion  of  the  Erechtheion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  of  inferior  materials,  has 
been  swept  away. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  the  Acropolis 
(fig.  i),  which  occurs  in  several  books  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  represents  it  in  a 
•condition  immediately  preceding  the  era  of 
denudation  by  the  archaeologists.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the 
roadways  at  that  period,  which  probably 
reproduces  to  some  extent  the  older  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  site.  At  that  time  the  outline  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Erechtheion  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  oblong  build¬ 
ing  occupying  that  position.  This  plan  has 
been  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  French 
expedition  to  the  Levant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  same  plate  has 
been  used  in  Walpole’s  "Travels  in  the 
Levant  ”,  (London,  1817).  The  view  of  the 
Acropolis  showing  the  houses  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  after  the  ruin  of  the  Parthenon  (fig.  2) 
is  by  the  Venetian  engineer  Verneda,  shortly 
after  the  siege  in  1687. 

At  present  the  Erechtheion  is  undergoing 


a  very  thorough  “  restoration  ”  (fig.  3) — but, 
perhaps,  on  more  conservative  lines  than  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Parthenon.  There 
is  less  appearance  of  new  marble,  and  more 


reliance  is  evidently  being  placed  on  ron-: 
work  in  supports  and  ties. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Erechtheion  was 
"replaced’’  in  1838,  at  the  time  when  the' 
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races  of  Turkish  occupation  were  cleared 
way,  and  not  long  after  the  date  when  so 
lany  details  of  the  building  were  carried  off 
y  Lord  Elgin.  Since  then  very  little  has 
leen  done  to  the  ruin  except  to  clear  away  the 


ig.  5. — Commencing  the  Restoration  of  the 
West  End  of  the  Ercchtkcion. 

arth  from  its  base.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
le  present  "restoration”  may  be  as  satis- 
ictory  as  that  of  the  charming  little  Temple 
f  Winged  Victory,  which  was  put  together 
nee  more  in  1835,  after  serving  as  material 
p  form  a  Turkish  battery. 


FRENCH  MANUAL  OF  MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ONS.  ENLART’S  manual*  follows 
very  much  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  “  Ab£cedaire  ”  of  M.  de 
Caumont,  published  in  1853,  and 
omprised  in  two  volumes,  the  first  dealing 
/ith  ecclesiastical,  and  the  second  with 
ivil  and  military,  architecture.  As  yet  only 
me  volume  has  appeared  of  M.  Enlart’s  work 
levoted  to  "Architecture  Religieuse,’’  but  in 
iis  preface  he  refers  to  a  second  which  will 
:omprise  "  Architecture  Civile  ”  and  form 
he  first  part  only  of  a  complete  manual  of 
"rench  archaeology.  The  second  will 
nclude  "  mobilier,”  costume,  sculpture, 
minting,  and  iconography. 

A  comparison  of  this  first  volume  with 
VI.  de  Caumont’s  shows  the  great  strides 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  half- 
century  in  the  science  of  archaeology,  for  M. 
ie  Caumont,  who  is  regarded  as  its  founder 
in  France,  put  forward  what  were  then  new 
theories  in  a  tentative  manner  only,  and  was 
accustomed  to  return  again  and  again  to  the 
subject  in  the  Bulletin  Monumentale  to 
limit  or  modify  some  of  his  statements.  M 
Enlart,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  now  to 
speak  with  much  greater  authority  on  the 
subject  owing  to  numerous  works  published 
since,  to  the  archives  of  the  "  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques,”  and  to  the 
very  large  collection  of  photographs  taken 
for  that  Commission.  These  have  enabled 
M.  Enlart  to  compile  a  record  of  hundreds, 
if  not  of  thousands,  of  churches,  many  of 
which  were  unknown  in  De  Caumont’s  time 
he  claims  also  to  have  visited  the  greater 
number  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  his 
work,  giving  him  a  grasp  of  the  subject 
which  one  recognises  throughout  in  his 
work. 

M.  Enlart’s  first  volume,  which  unfortu- 
nately  is  not  provided  with  an  index  (a 
common  defect  in  all  French  architectural 
publications),  is  divided  into  seven  chapters, 
the  first  being  devoted  to  definitions  and 
principles,  and  the  second  and  subsequent 
chapters  to  (2)  Latin  and  Merovingian  ;  (3) 
Carlovingian  ;  (4)  Romanesque ;  (5)  Gothic ; 


*  “  Manuel  .d’ArchAologie  Frangaise  depuis  les  Temps 
MArovingiens  jusqu'h  la  Renaissance.”  Premiore  Partie, 
h  cture,  par  Camille  Enlart.  Paris :  Alphonse 
icard  et  Fils.  1902. 


(6)  Renaissance  ;  and  (7)  Architectural  Ac¬ 
cessories. 

The  first  chapter,  to  which  100  pages  are 
devoted,  is  original  in  its  treatment  and  of 
great  interest  and  value,  so  much  so  that  it 
might  have  been  extended  to  form  a  volume 
by  itself.  The  first  eight  of  its  eighteen 
sections  serve  as  a  kind  of  glossary,  in¬ 
cluding,  however,  only  those  terms  which 
are  in  everyday  use,  but  describing  them  in 
detail.  As  a  definition  of  the  elements  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  a  description  of 
the  various  materials  employed,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  principal  constructive  features 
found  therein,  it  errs,  if  anything,  only  by  its 
necessary  restriction.  Subsequent  sec¬ 
tions  describe  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  resources  for  building,  transport  of 
materials,  the  custom  in  early  work  of 
using  up  the  decorative  features  of  more 
ancient  buildings,  attempts  at  imitation  and 
other  archaisms.  In  Section  16,  "  Repen- 
tirs  et  Refa9ons,”  we  find  a  new  term, 

1  Repentirs,”  defined  as  changes  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  churches  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Refa^ons  ”  are  partial  reconstructions  at  a 
later  period,  such  as  the  vaulting  of  a  nave 
originally  built  to  carry  a  timber  roof 
(Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  Caen).  The  last 
section  deals  with  the  value  of  recorded 
dates  of  foundations,  and  points  out  the 
danger  of  accepting  them  without  due  com¬ 
parison  with  other  work,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  reconstructions  have  frequently  taken 
place  within  comparatively  short  periods  of 
one  another.  In  all  these  cases  references  are 
given  to  existing  examples  in  copious  notes. 

In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  examples 
of  either  the  Merovingian  or  Carlovingian 
periods  in  France,  the  second  and  third 
chapters  of  M.  Enlart’s  work  (assumed  to 
deal  with  French  archaeology  only)  are  more 
concerned  with  buildings  outside  France, 
and  we  think  that  the  two  chapters  might 
have  been  merged  into  one,  especially  as  in 
the  latter  the  title  given  is  11  Carlovingien  et 
Baptisteres,’’  as  if  baptisteries  were  indepen¬ 
dent  of  period  or  style,  and  he  has  been 
obliged  to  give  a  second  description 
of  the  one  Merovingian  baptistery  in 
France,  that  of  St.  John  at  Poitiers. 
We  note  in  chap.  iii.  an  illustration 
of  the  section  of  the  church  of  Germigny- 
les-Pr€s,  in  which  a  dome,  resting 
squinches,  is  shown  over  the  tower.  There 
is  no  authority  for  this,  and  a  glance  at 
Constant  Dufeux's  measured  drawings  of  the 
same,  published  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  Cesar 
Daly’s  "  Revue  d’ Architecture, ’’  Will  show  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  there  were  ever 
any  squinches  to  carry  the  dome.  The  church 
has  lately  been  restored,  and  it  is  probably 
one  of  those  "  restaurations  deplorables  ”  to 
which  M.  Enlart  constantly  refers  throughout 
his  work.  The  French  theory  of  restora¬ 
tion,  such  as  is  approved  by  the  bishops 
throughout  France,  is  that — first,  so  far  as 
the  funds  will  allow,  the  structure  should  be 
rebuilt  to  last  for  another  500  years  ;  and 
second,  that  such  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments  (?)  may  be  introduced  as  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Middle  Ages  might  have  adopted 
if  he  had  been  living  at  the  present  day. 
This  is  how  the  front  at  P6rigueux  was 
restored,  or  rather  destroyed  so  far  as  its 
history  is  concerned.  In  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers  the  fine  ashlar  work 


been  replaced  by  "  petit  appareil  ” — small 
rubble  masonry — so  that  it  might  accord  with 
the  work  of  the  earlier  church.  Folly  can 
go  no  further. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  describing  the 
architecture  of  the  Romanesque  period,  M. 
Enlart  devotes  to  it  almost  as  many  pages  as 
in  that  given  to  Gothic  work,  and  in  this 
respect  fills  up  a  gap  left  in  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  "  Dictionnaire  Raisonne,”  which  dealt 
more  fully  with  the  complete  development 
of  the  style  than  with  its  earlier  conceptions. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  ground  which 
M.  Enlart  has  to  cover  in  these  two 
chapters,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  give  a 
tithe  of  the  illustrations  required  to  explain 
their  description  ;  and  the  references  given  in 
the  notes  to  hundreds  of  churches  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  their  place,  so  that,  unless 
by  chance  the  buildings  are  known  to  the 
reader,  or  can  be  followed  by  him  in  the 
collection  of  photographs  in  the  Trocadero 
library,  these  relerences  have  not  the  value 
which  M.  Enlart  apparently  attaches  to  them. 
We  note  this  because  not  only  are  there  too 
few  illustrations,  but  a  large  number  of  those 
given  might  have  been  dispensed  with  alto¬ 
gether,  being  either  very  poor  examples  or 
misleading  from  the  position  they  occupy. 
In  Section  16,  dealing  with  the  important 
subject  of  Romanesque  elevations,  only  one 
illustration  is  given,  viz.,  fig.  97,  two  bays  of 
the  section  of  the  Church  of  Cerisy-le-Foret. 

In  Section  17,  treating  of  the  Romanesque 
vault,  fig.  98  represents  a  church  without 
vaults  in  either  nave  or  aisles.  At  fig.  116  is 
the  elevation  of  St.  Front  de  Perigueux,  which 
should  have  come  in  the  preceding  section. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the 
manual  which  will  amuse  its  English 
readers.  In  the  preface  M.  Enlart  dis¬ 
cusses  the  terms  which  are  employed  to 
define  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

‘  Gothic  ”  he  thinks  quite  unmeaning,  and 
1  Ogival  ”  or  "  Pointed ’’  insufficient.  "  French 
architecture  ”  he  thinks  would  be  the  most 
exact,  but  then  "  we  have  had,’’  he  says, 
so  many  styles  of  French  architecture.” 
Section  4  of  the  fifth  chapter  on  Gothic 
architecture  is  devoted  to  the  expansion  or 
spread  of  French  Gothic  architecture  beyond 
the  French  frontiers,  and  it  will  be  new  to 
us  to  learn  that  in  Beverley,  Hereford, 
Rievaulx,  Ripon,  Worcester,  and  York  we 
continued  to  follow  the  Norman  school, 
and  that  the  style  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Salisbury,  Winchester,  and  Wells  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Anjou,  and  recalls  Puy-Notre- 
Dame,  Candes,  and  Cunault,  all  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  He  claims  that  in  the  architecture 
of  the  two  sections  the  Gothic  art  of  the 
South  was  imported  in  1266  by  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou,  being  unaware  that  probably  the 
Saracenic  artists  of  Sicily  carried  their 
style  into  the  Holy  Land  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  the  pointed  arch  arcades 
of  two  orders,  as  built  by  them  in  Syria, 
were  imported  afterwards  into  France  by 
the  Crusaders.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Enlart  fails  to  recognise  that  the  pendentives 
and  domes  of  Perigord,  dating  from  1013  a.d., 
were  taken  by  the  French  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that  the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas  in 
Cyprus,  which  he  seems  to  think  might 
have  been  the  source  from  which  the 
masons  of  P6rigord’derived  their  domes,  was 
distinctly  the  work  of  the  Pdrigordian 
masons  ;  the  eastern  dome  dates  from  the 

_ _ _ _ _ _  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 

of  the  two  western  bays  (built  fifty  years  or  I  western  dome,  with  its  double  order  of 
later  than  the  eastern  portion)  has  I  pointed  arches,  fifty  or  sixty  years  later  in 
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the  same  century.  M.  Enlart  is  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  and  design  of  St.  Front  were 
taken  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople,  and  not  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  so  gives  the  last 
coup  dc  grace  to  M.  Verneilh’s  theory  of 
the  Venetian  colony  at  Limoges. 

The  best  sections  in  both  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  periods  are  those  describing 
church  towers  and  belfries,  and  they  are  also 
the  best  illustrated. 

Chap,  vi.,  devoted  to  the  Renaissance 
period,  deals  only  with  those  buildings  into 
which  Italian  ornament  enters,  the  concep¬ 
tions  being  still  Gothic.  The  churches  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  belong  to  a  period 
which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  neglected, 
owing  to  the  greater  interest  felt  in  its 
secular  architecture.  This  chapter  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  (vii.) 
treats  of  what  are  called  “Accessories  de 
l’Architecture  Religieuse,”  such  as  altars, 
piscinas,  pulpits,  choir-screens,  fonts,  ossu¬ 
aries,  &c.,  among  which  the  altars  are  the 
best  illustrated.  The  first  section  refers  to 
pottery  which  is  sometimes  found  embedded 
in  vaults,  and  is  assumed  to;  have  served 
acoustic  purposes.  In  the  illustration 
given,  fig.  350,  portions  of  the  vault  of  a 
church  at  Famagusta  in  Cyprus  are  shown, 
and  as  the  mouth  of  the  terra-cotta  jug  (for 
the  specimens  shown  all  have  handles  and, 
therefore,  were  made  for  other  purposes) 
opened  into  the  church,  some  such  object  as 
that  mentioned  may  have  been  aimed  at. 
As  shown  in  fig.  350,  they  were  evidently 
not  built  in  to  lighten  the  vault,  as  is  the 
case  with  those  embedded  in  the  cupola  of 
San  Vitale  at  Ravenna.  Some  examples  are 
referred  to  in  the  notes  of  similar  employment 
in  the  vaults  of  some  French  churches,  but 
from  the  few  churches  quoted  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  acoustic  vases  must  have 
been  rare. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  copious 
references  to  churches  in  every  Department 
of  France.  An  additional  value  to  these  is 
given  in  the  list  following  the  chapter  on 
Gothic  architecture  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
names  of  the  master  masons  employed  in 
some  of  the  principal  cathedrals  and 
churches.  In  the  Church  of  St.  R6mi  at 
Rheims  M.  Fnlart  has  been  able  to  trace 
the  names  of  eight  or  nine  “  maitres- 
d'oeuvres”  who  conducted  the  works  from 
1211  to  1359  a.d.  Following  after  the  sixth 
chapter  is  a  list  of  the  principal  artists  of 
the  Early  Renaissance  in  France — some 
Italians  and  some  Frenchmen  who  had  pur¬ 
sued  their  studies  in  Italy,  and,  lastly,  those 
Frenchmen  who  were  trained  in  France.  In 
all  these  cases  a  list  of  their  works  and  the 
dates  thereof  are  given. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Enlart’s  manual  is  a 
work  showing  considerable  research,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  those 
architectural  students  who  are  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  buildings  described.  It 
would  add  to  the  value  of  his  work  if,  in  the 
second  edition  which  he  contemplates,  he 
would,  failing  an  illustration  of  some  impor¬ 
tant  feature  he  is  describing,  refer  the 
student  to  some  work  where  it  is 
represented,  giving  the  number  of  the 
plate  or  woodcut.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
the  note  to  give  the  name  only  of  a  church 
where  the  feature  may  be  found,  and  there 
are  not  many  students  who  could  find  the 
time  and  opportunity  tor  consulting  the 
numerous  works  quoted  in  the  Bibliography. 
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NOTES. 

The  seventy-second  annual 

AssoXtS.  “eeting  of  the  British  Associa- 

ciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  opened  at  Belfast  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  when  the  President’s  address  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Dewar.  The  address 
was  a  notable  one,  an  important  part  of  it 
being  taken  up  with  the  question  of  scien¬ 
tific  education.  The  President  referred  to 
the  enormous  expansion  in  recent  years  of 
German  industries,  particularly  the  chemical 
industries,  which  were  largely  founded  upon 
basic  discoveries  made  by  English  chemists, 
but  never  properly  appreciated  or  scientifi¬ 
cally  developed  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
What  was  the  explanation  of  this  disastrous 
phenomenon  ?  In  one  word,  it  was 
want  of  education.  We  had  the  material  in 
abundance  when  other  nations  had  com¬ 
paratively  little.  We  had  the  capital,  and 
we  had  the  brains,  for  we  originated  the 
whole  thing.  But  we  did  not  possess  the 
diffused  education,  without  which  the  ideas 
of  men  of  genius  cannot  fructify  beyond  the 
limited  scope  of  an  individual.  The  root  of 
the  mischief  was  in  the  want  of  education 
among  our  so-called  educated  classes,  and 
secondarily  among  the  workmen  on  whom 
these  depended : — 

“  It  is  in  the  abundance  of  men  of  ordinary 
plodding  ability,  thoroughly  trained  and  methodi¬ 
cally  directed,  that  Germany  at  present  has  so  com¬ 
manding  an  advantage.  It  is  the  failure  of  our 
schools  to  turn  out,  and  of  our  manufacturers  to 
demand,  men  of  this  kind,  which  explains  our  loss 
of  some  valuable  industries  and  our  precarious  hold 
upon  others.  Let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  this  deficiency  can  be  remedied  by  any 
amount  of  that  technical  training  which  is 
now  the  fashionable  nostrum.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing,  no  doubt,  but  it  must  rest  upon 
a  foundation  of  general  training.  Mental  habits 
are  formed  for  good  or  evil  long  before  men 
go  to  the  technical  schools.  We  have  to  begin  at 
the  beginning.  To  my  mind,  the  really  appalling 
thing  i3  not  that  the  Germans  have  seized  this  or 
the  other  industry,  or  even  that  they  may  have 
seized  upon  a  dozen  industries.  It  is  that  the 
German  population  has  reached  a  point  of  general 
training  and  specialised  equipment  which  it  will 
take  us  two  generations  of  hard  and  intelligently 
directed  educational  work  to  attain.” 

Facts  and  opinions  similar  to  these  have  been 
expressed  before,  but  it  is  satisfactory  that 
they  should  be  publicly  stated  by  this  year's 
President  of  the  British  Association. 


In  a  series  of  voluminous 

Competition.  articleS  the  T‘meS  ‘S  n0W  e“' 
gaged  in  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
plex  question  of  “  Municipal  Socialism.” 
One  point  ejnphasised  amongst  many  others 
by  the  writer  is  the  injustice  done  to  private 
traders  by  municipal  competition,  but  we 
find  no  word  of  sympathy  for  architects, 
engineers,  and  other  professional  men  who 
are  necessarily  deprived  of  remunerative 
practice  by  the  countless  multiplication  of 
public  officials.  Almost  every  borough  sur¬ 
veyor  and  every  surveyor  to  a  district  council 
has  now  come  to  regard  himself  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  as  well  as  a  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  sanitary  engineer.  He  will  cheer¬ 
fully  undertake  the  design  of  bridges, 
town  halls,  technical  institutes,  hospitals, 
bathing  establishments,  electric  light  and 
power  installations,  destructor  stations,  or 
anything  else  that  may  be  wanted.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  one  man  can  be  tound  who 
is  adequately  qualified  by  training  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  for  so  varied  a  selection  of 
duties,  and  the  struggle  with  novel  problems 
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seldom  leads  to  satisfactory  results,  whil 
the  acquirement  of  proficiency  by  the  sur- 
veyor  certainly  adds  to  the  burdens  of  thf 
long-suffering  ratepayer.  This  aspect  ol 
“progressive  municipalism”  deserves  some 
attention  from  our  contemporary,  and  the 
architect  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  same 
sympathy  which  has  been  expressed  with 
those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits. 


The  Sanitary  The  Sanitary  Institute  Con- 
Congress  Sress  was  opened  at  Mad 
Chester  on  Tuesday,  whei 
Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton,  the  President, 
delivered  an  address.  In  the  course  ol 
some  interesting  remarks,  Earl  Egerton 
dealt  with  several  subjects  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  such  as  the  housing  ot  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  national  health,  &c.  In  speakin| 
of  the  physical  power  of  the  inhabitants  oj 
large  towns,  he  said  that  the  commercial 
position  of  this  country,  threatened  as  il 
is  by  the  vigorous  races  of  North  America 
and  by  the  trained  intellects  of  Germany, 
depended  on  the  British  people:being  roused 
to  greater  vigour  and  adapting  themselves 
more  readily  to  the  change  of  circumstances 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  new  forces, 
new  motive  powers,  and  greater  facilities 
of  locomotion.  Later  on  he  said  :  In 
that  great  city  (Manchester)  they  had 
triumphs  of  engineering  and  mechanical 
art  applied  to  various  industries,  but 
the  population  which  inhabited  it  had, 
as  in  other  large  towns,  degenerated  in  size 
and  physical  power  from  the  ancestor  or 
progenitor  who  was  attracted  into  the  town 
by  higher  wages  from  the  country  districts. 
The  same  process  was  still  going  on  ;  and 
the  large  percentage  of  rejections  from 
physical  disabilities  among  those  who 
offered  themselves  as  recruits,  even  in  Man¬ 
chester  itself,  gave  an  alarming  proof  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  town  population.  While 
this  is  unfortunately  true,  are  the  methods 
proposed  to  arrest  this  deterioration,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  necessary  drawbacks  of 
town  life,  i.e.,  greater  care  in  the  physical 
education  ot  the  young  and  in  teaching  them 
the  principles  of  hygiene  or  the  preservation 
of  health,  the  only  or  the  most  likely  ones  to 
arrest  this  decay?  A  great  deal  could  be 
done  for  the  health  of  the  working-class 
population  of  large  towns  by  the  provision 
of  dwellings  in  the  suburbs,  and  still  more  ifi 
employers  would  transplant  industries  to  the 
rural  districts. 


There  is  probably  no  occupa- 

The  Choice  of  ,  , 

Steam  tion  more  perplexing  than  the 
Boilers.  study  of  figures  professing  to  1 
afford  guidance  to  the  uninitiated  in  the 
selection  of  steam  boilers,  especially  if  the 
statistics  are  those  reproduced  by  makers  of 
such  necessary  adjuncts  to  modern  life-. 
According  to  these,  almost  every  type  of 
boiler  seems  to  evaporate  more  water  than ; 
any  other  boiler,  and  generally  to  do  it  on 
much  cheaper  terms.  The  easiest,  but  not: 
always  the  cheapest,  way  out  of  the  difficulty; 
clearly  is  to  pin  one's  faith  to  some  maker  of 
repute,  and,  having  followed  his  advice,  to 
rest  confident  that  the  result  will  be  in  1 
every  way  satisfactory.  And  so,  no  doubt,  1 
it  will  be,  for  given  correct  design, ji 
good  materials,  and  good  workman¬ 
ship,  any  boiler  may  be  relied  upon  for 
efficiency  and  durability.  Variable  as  pub-  i 
lished  records  may  be,  the  variations  always 
depend  upon  different  sets  of  conditions,  and  J 
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a  careful  analysis  of  statistics  leads  to  the 
I  inevitable  conclusion  that  within  certain 
i  limits  one  boiler  is  as  good  as  another,  so 
1  far  as  the  question  of  “  commercial  ”  effi¬ 
ciency  is  concerned.  Thus  it  will  be  found 
1  on  examination  that  the  price  of  a  boiler 
varies  comparatively  little  with  the  type, 
I  providing  the  standard  adopted  for  judgment 
is  that  of  evaporative  power.  Taking  nearly 
:  all  types  of  boilers  produced,  the  price  per 
’  1,000  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  will 
be  found  to  be  approximately  constant,  when 
the  size  is  reasonably  large,  and  the  pressure 
within  moderate  limits. 


In  the  construction  of  engine 
^Fiy-Wheeis°^  ^y-wheels,  especially  when  of 
large  size,  the  arms  are  fre¬ 
quently  formed  so  that  they  offer  unnecessary 
resistance  to  the  air,  with  the  result  that 
power  is  wastefully  expended.  Some  ex¬ 
periments  recently  conducted  in  Germany 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this 
point.  The  tests  to  which  we  refer  were 
made  with  a  heavy  fly  -  wheel  fixed 
between  a  pair  of  compound  engines 
of  450  h.-p.,  and  the  arms,  built  with 
a  channel  section,  were  found  to  create 
a  powerful  draught,  thus  signifying  the 
development  of  excessive  air  friction.  For 
the  purpose  of  reducing  loss  of  power  the 
arms  were  covered  with  sheet  steel,  and 
arrangements  were  made  tor  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  energy 
thereby  saved.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
trials  the  engine  and  fly-wheel  were  driven 
without  load  by  a  direct-coupled  generator 
caused  to  run  as  a  motor.  Without  the 
sheathing  the  absorption  of  power  was 
found  to  be  17*83  h.-p.,  and  with  it  13*23 
h.-p.,  thus  showing  a  difference  of  4-6  h.-p., 
which  represented  over  1  per  cent,  of  the 
engine  power,  and  an  estimated  saving  of 
more  than  50/.  per  annum.  Similar  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  with  a  larger  engine,  when 
still  greater  differences  were  observed. 
These  figures  are  worthy  of  note. 


Systematic  supervision  has 

Brooklyn'Bridge  novv  ^een  substituted  for  the 
neglectful  methods  formerly 
prevailing  in  connexion  with  the  Brooklyn 
bridge,  of  which  Americans  are  justly  proud. 
A  properly  qualified  engineer  is  installed  as 
Commissioner  of  Bridges,  with  the  result 
that  the  bridge  is  now  regularly  inspected 
and  kept  in  repair.  Each  working  day  a 
careful  inspection  is  made  by  a  gang  of  men 
under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant 
engineer-in-charge,  and  a  daily  record  is' 
made  of  all  that  is  done.  Some  time  ago 
we  referred  to  the  failure  ot  several  sus¬ 
pender  rods  at  the  middle  of  the  span,  partly 
owing  to  faulty  construction,  but  chiefly  to 
want  of  proper  attention.  All  rods  of  the 
kind  are  now  under  minute  inspection,  and 
the  hinged  bearings  of  the  shorter  ones  are 
kept  oiled  so  that  they  may  permit  free 
movement  to  take  place  as  necessary.  A 
number  of  suspender  rods,  removed  from 
the  structure,  have  been  tested  and  in  every 
case  the  breaking  strength  was  found  to  be 
from  ten  to  twelve  times  the  maximum  load 
to  be  carried.  This  result  confirms  the 
opinion  we  expressed  at  the  time  that  want 
of  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bearings, 
especially  necessary  in  view  of  their  im¬ 
perfect  design,  was  the  chief  cause  leading 
to  failure  of  the  rods. 


A  County  Council  publica- 

Workfng^CIasses.  tion  haS  JUSt  beel1  'SSUed’ 

titled  "  London  Statistics,’’ 
which  contains  much  interesting  information 
relating  to  the  work  of  that  body.  Several 
pages  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
question  of  housing,  particulars  being  given 
of  the  various  schemes  which  the  Council 
has  dealt  with.  During  the  fourteen  years 
the  Council  has  been  in  existence  it  has  dis¬ 
placed,  or  is  about  to  displace,  16,27s  per¬ 
sons  from  insanitary  areas,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  clearance  of  1,088,724/.  It  has 
provided,  or  is  about  to  provide,  3,348 
tenements,  with  accommodation  for  21,526 
persons,  and  plans  are  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  9,879  more,  with  accommo¬ 
dation  for  58,000  persons.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
viding  all  this  accommodation— i.e.,  the 
housing  value  of  the  land,  plus  the  cost 
of  buildings,  plans,  &c.,  is  estimated  at 
3,847,416/.  This  figure  represents  the  re¬ 
munerative  outlay.  The  net  cost  of  clear¬ 
ance — i.e.,  the  gross  cost  of  clearing,  less 
the  housing  value  of  the  land — is  unremu- 
nerative  outlay,  and  falls  on  the  rates.  In 
connection  with  street  improvements,  in¬ 
volving  submission  of  a  scheme  of  rehousing 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Council  has  dis¬ 
placed,  or  is  about  to  displace,  12,000 
persons  of  the  labouring  class,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  providing  other 
accommodation  for  11,500  persons.  During 
the  year  under  review  the  Council  made  a 
profit  on  its  workmen’s  dwellings  of  2,313/., 
as  compared  with  a  deficiency  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  of  1,157/. 


p  0  s  d  a<^vert*semei?t  has  just  been 

Public  Library  issued  for  designs  for  a  public 
for  Greenwich.  iibrary  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  the  Borough  of  Greenwich  : — “  A  premium 
of  50/.  will  be  paid  for  the  design  to  be 
adjudged  the  first,  and  a  premium  of  30/. 
for  the  second  in  merit,  provided  not  less 
than  two  bona-fide  designs  be  sent  in.  .  .  . 
The  Council  shall  not  be  bound  to 
adopt  the  design  to  be  adjudged  first  in 
merit,  or  any  design,  and  may  adopt  a 
design  from  any  architect  not  competing.” 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  competi¬ 
tion  advertisements  which  have  appeared  for 
some  time.  The  second  paragraph,  which 
stipulates  that  a  second  premium  will  be 
awarded  “  if  not  less  than  two  bona-fide 
designs”  are  sent  in,  is  uncommonly  “canny  ” 
and  very  funny.  The  latter  part  of  the  final 
clause,  however,  is  neither  canny  nor  funny. 
There  is  an  honest  ring  about  it,  as  if  the 
sympathies  of  its  composer  had  risen  above 
his  official  conscience.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  not  been  so  inspired,  the  fatuity  of  the 
Competition  Committee  is  established,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  “one-man  show,”  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  which  may  be  responsible  for  the 
extraordinary  caution  shown  in  the  second 
part  of  the  first  paragraph. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

IN  the  Art  Journal  Mr.  Addison  McLeod,  in 
an  article  on  “The  Influence  of  Dante  on  the 
Art  of  his  Century,”  argues  that  the  elements 
of  the  horrible  in  Orcagna’s  paintings  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  are  derived  from  Dante  s 
“  Inferno.”  It  is  not  improbable,  though  it  is 
a  kind  of  thesis  hardly  capable  of  demonstra¬ 
tion.  “A  Plea  for  the  Stencil,”  by  Mr.  R. 
Davis  Benn,  is  really  a  recommendation  to 
lake  example  and  inspiration  from  the  Japanese 
school  of  stencil  design,  in  which  the  stencil 
has  gained  a  freedom  and  even  poetry  of 
effect  which  has  never  been  imparted  to  it  by 


western  decorators.  A  good  many  miniature 
reproductions  of  Japanese  stencillings  accom¬ 
pany  the  article,  and  should  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  European  stencil-cutter.  A  view 
of  the  new  wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
at  New  York  does  not  impress  us  very  much, 
as  its  chief  feature  is  the  employment  of 
coupled  columns  of  an  order,  projected  in 
front  of  the  main  wall  line,  to  carry  nothing  at 
all  but  useless  blocks  of  stone.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  Art  Journal  so  much  admires  what 
it  calls  “this  fine  addition,”  the  editor  might 
at  least  in  fairness  have  added  the  name  of  the 
architect.  In  the  ordinary  English  illustrated 
periodical  one  is  never  surprised  to  find  the 
name  of  the  architect  ignored  ;  but  we  must 
say  that  an  “art-journal  ”  ought  at  least  to  set 
a  better  example.  An  article  on  the  armour 
at  Hertford  House  is  of  value  as  coming  from 
an  expert,  Mr.  G.  Francis  Laking  ;  and  fol¬ 
lowing  this  is  a  short  description  of  a  new 
drawing  instrument,  the  “  aerograph,”  which 
consists  of  a  receptacle  in  the  form  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  pen,  through  which  colour  is  forced  by 
working  a  treadle  ;  it  is  the  sand-blast  principle, 
in  fact,  applied  to  the  laying  on  of  colour,  and 
drawings  can  be  made  with  it  just  as  designs 
can  be  made  with  the  sand-blast ;  but  we  do 
not  think  the  method  is  of  any  artistic  im¬ 
portance.  It  may  be  very  useful  for  stencil 
work. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  devotes  an  article  to 
that  fine  painter  of  French  coast  and  fishing 
life,  M.  Cottet,  whose  name,  now  celebrated, 
was  hardly  known  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  contributes  an  article  on  “  Modern 
Decorative  Art  at  Turin,”  in  which  he  speaks 
pretty  severely  about  the  tendencies  of  the 
“  new  art,”  and  concludes  that  to  go  through 
the  Turin  Exhibition  and  apply  the  test  of 
selecting  what  one  would  like  to  live  with, 
would  involve  such  a  process  of  elimination  as 
would  not  leave  enough  to  furnish  one’s  house  ! 

M.  Henri  Frantz  contributes  an  article  on 
“The  New  Room  at  the  Louvre”  contain¬ 
ing  the  Rothschild  bequest  collection,  and 
Mr.  E.  F.  Strange  continues  his  article 
on  “  The  Scenery  of  Charles  Kean’s  Plays  ” 
and  the  works  of  scene-painters  whom  he 
employed.  Several  of  the  scenes  illustrated 
are  mainly  architectural,  and  they  are  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose. 

.  Days’s  “  Entrance  to  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
Restored”  is  nothing  better  than  a  kind  of 
nondescript  and  impossible  Late  Gothic— stage 
Gothic  all  over  ;  and  the  scene  for  “  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,”  with  two  immense 
Greek  Doric  columns  flanking  the  porch  of  a 
house,  with  staircase  “  ramps  ”  butted  against 
them,  is  absurd  in  every  way.  What  has  Greek 
Doric  to  do  with  the  play  ?  As  far  as  there  is 
any  local  colour  suggested,  it  is  an  Italian 
Renaissance  play  ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Greek  Doric  in  any  Italian  mansion  of  that 
day  ;  its  very  existence,  in  spite  of  Prestum, 
was  not  known,  as  one  can  see  from  the 
architectural  publications  of  the  period  which 
professed  to  deal  with  the  Classic  orders. 
Hamlet’s  Castle  at  Elsinore,  by  Jones,  is  better. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  both  then  and  now,  play¬ 
goers  and  theatrical  critics  are  so  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  historic  facts  in  regard  to  archi¬ 
tecture,  that  the  management  has  only  to  say 
that  “Mr.  Mahlstick  has  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  architectural  scenery,”  and 
playgoers  and  critics  after  that  will  swallow 
anything  that  the  scene-painter  chooses  to  give 
them,  without  ever  thinking  of  questioning  its 
accuracy.  ,.  ,  , 

In  the  Antiquary  is  an  interesting  article  by 
Miss  Robson  on  “  Mediaeval  Trading  Life 
and  the  things  that  have  passed  away  in  the 
course  of  modern  changes  and  machinery  ; 
and  Mr.  Rutter  continues  his  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  “Moated  Mounds,”  to  which  we 
have  before  referred. 

The  Architectural  Record  (New  York)  opens 
with  an  article  by  Professor  Melani,  of  Milan, 
on  “  Modern  Italian  Architecture.”  The  illus¬ 
trations  do  not  give  one  a  very  favourable  idea 
of  modern  Italian  architecture,  which  seems  to 
alternate  between  eccentricity  and  a  rather 
dull  classicism.  The  modern  Florentine 
architects,  we  are  told,  are  more  under  the 
dominion  of  classic  precedent  than  those  of 
the  other  leading  Italian  cities,  and  are  “  defi¬ 
cient  in  imagination.”  .  .  .  “  If  they  have  to 
erect  a  monumental  palace  they  cling  to  the 
design  of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi ;  if  a  residence 
or  country  house  is  wanted,  they  fall  back  upon 
the  style  of  Brunelleschi,  and  compose  a 
facade  exhibiting  an  absolute  respect  for 
straight  line  and  symmetry.  The  fagade 
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always  has  the  round  door  in  the  centre,  and 
at  the  side  windows  decorated  with  pediments, 
while  on  the  second  and  third  floors  the  win¬ 
dows  are  likewise  adorned  alternately  with 
rectangular  or  curvilinear  pediments.  The 
ensemble  is  sometimes  pretty,  but  eternally 
the  same.”  In  Venice  “  the  partisans  of 
the  straight  line  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
harm,’’  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  be  told  that 
“  Venice  is  losing  that  local  colour  which  is  its 
principal  merit  ”  ;  a  rather  cold  way  of  putting 
it,  by  the  way.  The  charm  of  Venice,  in  fact, 
seems  to  appeal  much  more  to  northern  visitors 
than  to  Italians  ;  and  as  to  the  Venetians  them¬ 
selves,  in  spite  of  the  recent  lamentations  over 
the  fall  of  the  Campanile,  they  seem  to  care 
nothing  about  it  ;  the  Technical  Bureau  has 
not  one  architect  attached  to  its  staff,  and  “  art 
is  absolutely  subordinated  to  mechanical 
questions.”  We  have  long  thought  that,  if  we 
are  to  have  “Venice  Preserved,”  it  must  be 
got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  ;  there 
should  be  a  European  combination  to  effect 
this  ;  it  would  be  worth  a  liberal  expen¬ 
diture  to  effect  this  object,  for  Venice  is 
priceless,  and  there  will  never  be  another 
one.  The  record  of  some  other  cities  is 
rather  better ;  and  though  in  Genoa  “  the 
utilitarian  spirit  prevails,"  the  villa  Schmidt, 
by  Signor  Parodi,  of  that  city,  is  a  really 
pleasing  bit  of  modern  architecture,  neither 
imitative  nor  eccentric.  An  article  on  “  A 
French  Method  of  Cement  Construction,”  by 
M.  Jean  Schopfer,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  Cottan<;in 
system  by  M.  de  Baudot  ;in  his  church  of 
St.  Jean  du  Montmartre,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said ;  and  which,  however  well 
constructed  it  may  be,  will  assuredly  not  assist 
in  recommending  the  system  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view  ;  it  is  a  hideous  structure,  with  the 
proportions  and  appearance  of  cast-iron.  This, 
however,  is  no  inevitable  result  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  structural  system  in  question  ;  it  is 
simply  that  M.  Baudot,  while  professing  to 
throw  over  precedent,  has  in  reality  been  far 
too  much  under  its  influence.  He  undertakes 
to  show  how  mediaeval  architects  would  have 
built  if  they  had  had  the  Cottan^in  construction 
to  work  with,  and  his  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
build  a  vaulted  church  on  very  thin  supports  ; 
whereas,  if  such  systems  of  structure  had  been 
available  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vaults  in  the 
medireval  form  would  never  have  been  built  at 
all.  The  architect  should  have  neglected 
mediaeval  forms  entirely,  and  designed  a 
church  based  on  the  best  forms  for  the  new 
construction  ;  whereas  he  has  taken  just  so 
much  of  medueval  precedent  as  serves  to  spoil 
his  work,  by  presenting  us  with  a  kind  of 
skeleton  mediasval  church  the  proportions  and 
design  of  which,  regarded  from  that  point  of 
view,  are  meagre  and  deficient  in  monumental 
character,  and  only  serve  to  remind  us  how 
much  finer  a  medimval  church  is.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  indirectly  this  may  have 
a  good  result,  in  discouraging  the  use  of  a 
system  of  construction  which,  though  it  may 
be  very  useful  for  mills  and  other  such  purely 
utilitarian  erections,  is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly 
unsuitable  for  monumental  architecture  of  a 
high  class.  An  article  on  American  systems 
of  re-inforced  concrete  construction,  which 
follows,  takes  for  the  most  part  the  line  of 
showing  the  use  of  this  kind  of  structure  in 
buildings  merely  utilitarian  (and  mostly  very- 
ugly),  though  we  presume  that  the  heavy  piece 
of  Classic  architecture  called  the  Nassau 
County  Court  House  is  constructed  with  re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  as  its  illustrations  are 
appended  to  the  article,  in  which,  however,  no 
reference  is  made  to  it.  The  article,  by  Mr.  G. 
Hill,  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  contains  some  practical  details  of 
interest  ;  it  seems  rather  out  of  date,  however, 
to  be  told  seriously  in  an  architectural  paper 
that  a  beam  of  concrete  alone  possesses  con¬ 
siderable  compressive  strength,  but  “  would 
fail  by  breaking  on  the  tension  side”; 
in  a  professional  magazine  this  might 
surely  be  “  taken  as  read.”  From  this  we  jump 
to  the  purely  aesthetic  use  of  the  order  in 
architecture,  in  the  description  and  illustration 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Post’s  New  Stock  Exchange  at 
New  York,  the  front  of  which  is  a  Homan 
Corinthian  temple  in  antis ,  with  a  pediment 
and  an  enormous  blocking  and  balustrade 
behind  it.  Why  this  should  be  taken  as  speci¬ 
ally  an  example  of  the  proper  and  logical  use 
of  the  Classic  order  does  not  exactly  appear, 
though  we  admit  that  the  building  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  that  simple  unity  of 
conception  which  is  one  of  the  best  qualities  in 


architecture  ;  but  this  would  have  been  better 
brought  out  had  a  plan  and  section  been  added 
to  the  illustrations.  An  article  on  the  French 
revival  of  sculpture  in  wax,  by  Mr.  F.  Lees, 
with  illustrations  of  some  charming  work  in 
this  delicate  material,  ought  to  be  interesting 
to  sculptors. 

The  Architektonische  Rundschau  for  this 
month  contains  hardly  anything  of  special 
interest.  The  most  important  work  illus¬ 
trated  is  perhaps  Herr  Teichen's  brewery 
building  in  Berlin,  not  a  bad  piece  of  work  in 
itself,  but  one  hardly  understands  the  fancy  for 
making  a  brewery  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  a  military  structure  or  a  fortification,  with 
machicolations  and  battlements  as  its  domi¬ 
nant  features.  A  house-front,  No.  13,  Bellevue- 
strasse,  Berlin,  by  Messrs.  Cremer  &  Wolffen- 
stein,  is  picturesque  in  general  appearance, 
but  the  details  show  the  old  German  vices  of 
interpenetrating  mouldings,  &c.,  and  are  in 
what  in  this  country  would  be  thought  very 
poor  and  flimsy  taste,  though  they  still  seem  to 
have  charms  for  German  architects. 

The  Monthly  Review  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  on  “The  Betterment  of 
London,”  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  alignment  of  streets  and  public 
monuments,  but  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
getting  more  of  the  beauty  of  colour  into 
London.  The  main  argument  of  the  article 
consists  in  describing  the  colour  element  in 
Persian  and  other  oriental  forms  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  in  suggesting  how  a  similar  treatment 
might  be  applied  to  building  in  London  by  the 
use  of  structural  polychromy,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  what  is  intended,  though  that  expression 
is  not  actually  used  Among  other  things,  Mr. 
Ricardo  suggests  also  that  each  parish  should 
have  its  own  established  colour  for  such  things 
as  lamp-posts  and  area  railings,  which  all  have 
to  be  painted  some  colour  or  other  ;  so  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  of  colour  in  each 
parochial  division,  and  a  stranger  might  be 
able  to  discover  at  a  glance  in  what  locality  he 
found  himself.  This,  as  the  author  observes,  is 
only  carrying  out  further  and  on  a  larger  scale 
the  system  of  colour  distinction  already 
employed  in  London  omnibuses.  The  idea  is 
at  all  events  worth  consideration  ;  but  are 
there  colours  enough  to  go  round  ?  The  same 
number  contains  the  third  instalment  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Morrison’s  essay  on  “  The  Painters  of 
Japan,”  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bright,  F.R.S.E.  on  “The  Possibilities  of 
Wireless  Telegraphy.”  Mr.  Bright,  while 
admitting  that  we  cannot  as  yet  foretell  all  the 
possible  results  of  wireless  telegraphy,  thinks 
that  its  inferiority  to  telegraph  by  cable  is,  at 
present,  “  as  marked  as  would  be  the  delivery 
of  our  letters  on  the  pavement — to  be  picked 
up  by  any  one — instead  of  in  the  letter-box." 
Cable  shareholders  may  therefore  take  comfort, 
and  need  not  regard  copper  wires,  gutta 
percha  coverings,  and  iron  sheathings,  as 
things  to  be  shortly  relegated  to  a  museum  of 
antiquities. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Sir  Robert  Hunter 
writes  a  valuable  article  on — or  against — 
“The  Inclosure  of  Stonehenge,”  accompanied 
by  a  plan  showing  what  public  paths  are 
stopped  by  the  present  fence.  Sir  H.  Hunter’s 
view,  however  is  much  wider  than  the  mere 
question  of  rights  of  way,  though  these  par¬ 
tially  affect  the  argument  ;  it  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  following  quotation,  with 
which  we  entirely  agree  : — 

“  Can  there  be  any  better  reason  for  the  existence 
of  roads,  than  that  they  lead  to  a  place  so  remark¬ 
able  that  year  by  year  it  brings  people  many  miles 
to  take  part  in  a  gathering  the  origin  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  have  passed  into  oblivion?  I3  it 
not  idle,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  to  suggest  that 
there  cannot  be  a  public  right  of  way  to  Stonehenge 
because  its  stones  were  placed  there  by  man  and 
may  be  removed  by  man  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  older  than  anything  else  in  the  nature  of  a 
building  which  the  British  Isles  can  show.  Remov¬ 
able  they  may  be,  but  centuries  have  seen  them 
standing  in  the  same  place,  and  centuries  have  seen 
them  an  object  of  interest  and  an  object  of  resort. 
The  megaliths  of  Stonehenge  saw  old  Sarum  grow 
into  a  great  city,  they  saw  it  deserted,  they  saw  its 
buildings  fall  to  pieces,  they  have  seen  it  for 
centuries  a  mere  series  of  concentric  earth¬ 
works  ;  they  have  seen  the  new  city  of  Salisbury 
(now  old  as  British  cities  go)  rise  mushroom-like 
in  its  stead.  If  any  structure  of  man  can  claim 
permanence,  it  is  Stonehenge.  If  the  public  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  road  depended  in  any  degree  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  object  to  which  it  leads  (as  a 
matter  of  law  it  does  not),  assuredly  no  place  could 
lay  as  good  a  claim  to  be  a  worthy  terminus  of  a 
public  road  as  Stonehenge.  .  .  .  The  private  owner¬ 
ship  which  is  to  be  so  tenderly  respected  is;  a  figment 


of  modern  law.  The  public  of  this  island  had  an 
interest  in  Stonehenge  before  any  system  of  private 
land  owning  was  dreamt  of.  The  right  of  the  public 
to  approach  it  is  far  older  than  the  right  of  the  land- 
owner  to  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.” 

Naturally,  Sir  Robert  Hunter  sums  up  in 
favour  of  the  substitution  of  legal  for  mechani¬ 
cal  protection  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  purchase 
of  Stonehenge  for  the  nation.  Among  other 
articles  in  the  same  number  are  “  The  Fabric 
Fund  of  Westminster  Abbey”  (apparently  a 
somewhat  ideal  quantity),  by  Miss  Bradley ; 
and  “  The  Exhibition  of  Early  Flemish  Art  in 
Bruges,"  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Witt. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Mr.  Archer,  so 
well  known  as  a  specialist  on  railway  subjects, 
writes  an  article  on  “Fast  Trains,”  the  main 
object  of  which  is  to  open  the  eyes  of  English 
readers  to  the  fact  that  we  are  being  beaten  by 
the  French  in  the  matter  of  fast  trains,  and  to 
consider  how  and  why  this  is.  He  admits 
that  this  rivalry  is  of  very  recent  date,  and 
also  that  it  is  only  illustrated  by  a  few  special 
trains ;  the  general  average  of  speed  on 
French  railways  being  still  much  below  that 
of  English  lines.  But  the  French  seem  to 
have  wakened  up  to  the  commercial  advantage 
of  high  speed  on  through  express  routes,  and 
Mr.  Archer  draws  attention  to  the  type  of 
engine  with  which  this  work  is  done — the  De 
Glehn  foir-cylinder  compound,  with  leading 
bogie,  and  four  or  six  driving  -  wheels 
coupled.  “  The  heating  surface  of  the 
boilers  of  these  mammoth  locomotives  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  their  British  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  the  steam  pressure  also  is  higher.” 
But  the  most  important  point  mentioned  is  that 
these  French  express  locomotives,  with  their 
high  steam  pressure  and  coupled  “  drivers,” 
are  unsurpassed  for  the  ease  with  which  they 
can  mount  banks  (a  “bank”  in  railway  par¬ 
lance  is  anything  in  the  way  of  an  ascending 
gradient),  which  obviates  the  necessity  of 
running  at  high  speed  down  hill.  This  is 
surely  a  wiser  policy  than  that  of  slow  speeds 
up  hill  with  a  tremendous  run  down  the  de¬ 
clivities,  such  as  is  practised  on  each  slope  of 
what  is  known  as  Shap  Summit  on  one  of 
our  Scotch  routes,  and  which  in  our  opinion 
may  some  day  lead  to  a  fearful  catastrophe  ; 
the  slightest  unexpected  defect  in  either  road 
or  engine  might  do  it.  On  this  head  Mr. 
Archer’s  article  should  have  the  attention  of 
railway  men.  Mr.  Marillier  contributes  an 
article  on  “  The  Electric  Lighting  of  St. 
Paul’s  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  one  on  “The 
New  Order  of  Merit  ”  and  the  men  who  have 
received  it.  We  agree  that  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  these  are  the  one  artist  and  the  two 
authors  among  the  number — Mr.  Watts,  Mr. 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Lecky.  Mr.  Paul  makes 
some  suggestions  as  to  others  who  might  have 
been  worth  the  Order,  and  while  remarking 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Order  should 
be  confined  to  one  sex,  says,  “  we  have  no 
female  astronomer  like  Mrs.  Somerville,  no 
female  economist  and  historian  like  Miss 
Martineau,”  &c.  The  latter  we  may  admit, 
but  as  to  the  astronomy,  is  Mr.  Paul,  a  man  of 
the  world  and  for  many  years  an  eminent 
journalist,  really  unacquainted  with  the  name 
of  Miss  Clerke  ? 

The  New  Liberal  Review  contains  an  article 
on  “  The  Legal  Position  of  Trades  Unions,” 
which,  without  being  intended  so,  is  rather 
amusing  reading.  The  main  subject  of  the 
article  is  the  result  of  recent  well-known 
judgments  fixing  legal  responsibility  on  Trades 
Unions  for  acts  of  coecion  and  combination. 
While  the  author  is  obviously  a  friend  to  the 
unions,  he  tells  them  plainly  that  they  cannot 
well  escape  from  the  meshe-  of  the  new  law, 
and  that  their  best  and  in  fact  only  course  is 
not  to  transgress  it.  The  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  the  law  as  regards  what  used 
to  be  facetiously  called  “peaceful  picketing” 
serve  to  show  at  any  rate  that  the  practisers  or 
supporters  of  this  time-honoured  weapon  of 
persecution  recognise  that  their  hands  have 
become  pretty  securely  tied.  The  writer  (Mr. 
Anton  Bertram)  asserts  indeed  that  a  “  free 
labourer  ”  on  his  way  to<a  job,  is  now  “  hedged 
about  with  an  almost  greater  sanctity  than 
an  ancient  tribune  of  the  Plebs  ”  ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  modern 
interpretations  of  the  Statute  of  1875  (the 
words  of  which  he  quotes)  seem  to  render 
it  rather  difficult  to  speak  to  the  “free 
labourer”  at  all  without  coming  within  the  j 
wind  of  the  law.  It  was  high  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  something  were  done  to  put  a  i 
stop  to  the  shameful  abuses  connected  with  1 
picketing,  and  the  ill-temper  of  the  Labour 
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arty  under  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  a 
Practical  proof  that  such  strong  measures  were 
i.ecessary  and  are  having  their  effect.  What 
line  does  not  understand  is,  how  such  “  picket¬ 
ing  ”  tactics  as  have  been  carried  on  down  to 
:iuly  a  very  short  time  since  could  ever  have 
teen  allowed  when  such  a  statute  as  that  of 
1875  was  in  existence.  Had  the  law  become 
.  dead  letter,  or  had  no  judges  or  magistrates 
he  courage  to  enforce  it  ?  In  the  same  maga- 
ine  an  article  on  “Antiquities,  Old  and  New,’’ 

[>y  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld,  criticises  in 
:lever  and  trenchant  style  the  successive 
:razes  for  different  kinds  of  antiquities — a 
>articular  style  of  furniture,  a  particular  form 
>f  engraving,  &c.,  whereby  things  that 
originally  were  worth  pounds  are  sent  up  to 
mndreds  of  pounds.  The  writer  has  a  good 
leal  to  say,  also,  about  the  constantly  in- 
ireasing  trade  in  spurious  articles  which  dogs 
hese  crazes,  and  which  we  imagine  has 
irrived  at  a  development  little  suspected  by 
he  general  run  of  purchasers  and  collectors, 
furniture  is  one  of  the  easiest  classes  of  articles 
.0  produce  in  sham  antique,  and  we  recom- 
uend  the  following  remarks  to  the  purchasers 
jf  this  class  of  antiquities  : — 

“  Half  the  chests  of  drawers  and  writing-desks 
:hat  one  now  sees  in  old  shops  are  made  up  from  odd 
pieces  of  old  furniture  without  a>particle  of  new 
wood  or  metal  in  them,  so  that  after  all  they  are 
not  altogether  fraudulent.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  frequented  by  tourists,  particu¬ 
larly  Americans,  one  finds  that  the  making  of 
3purious  antiquities  is  a  most  thriving  itrade.  A 
good  many  cottagers  in  the  country  lend  themselves 
to  this  profitable  business.  The  American  lady  in 
search  of  treasure  spies  a  beautiful  oak  chest  in  the 
wide-open  room  of  a  wayside  cottage.  A  yearning 
for  its  possession  overcomes  her,  and  the  poor 
woman,  who  vows  it  is  the  only  link  with  the  past 
that  is  left  to  her,  parts  with  it  for  a  good  round 
sum.  Three  days  later  another  and  similar  chest 
stands  in  the  same  place.  That  is  called  ‘salting,' 
and  the  cottager  takes  her  fair  share  of  the  profits 
from  the  maker,  whose  workshops  are  situated  in 
the  nearest  town.  At  Rouen  the  trade  of  ‘salting’ 
has  become  a  fine  art.  There  are  enough  ancient 
grandfathers’  clocks  in  this  town  to  have  sufficed 
for  every  family  in  France  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
still  they  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  or 
more  a  day.” 

Under  “  The  Field  of  Art  ”  Scribner  gives  a 
most  useful  article  by  M.  Alexandre  Sandier  (a 
translation  probably  from  his  French)  on  the 
history  and  development  of  the  Louvre  as  an 
art  museum,  accompanied  by  plans  showing 
the  dates  of  the  various  portions  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  general  classification  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  article  is  to  be  concluded  in  the 
October  issue  of  Scribner.  In  the  same  number 
is  a  lively  article  on  “  Prix  de  Rome  Students 
at  the  Villa  Medici,”  past  and  present,  which 
throws  an  amusing  light  on  the  humours  of  a 
life  of  what  may  be  called  assthetic  Bohemian- 
ism  which  can  hardly  have  its  counterpart  any¬ 
where  else. 

In  the  Century  an  article  on  “  Civic  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Street  and  Highway,”  by  Mr.  Sylvester 
Baxter  (with  illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin) 
adds  another  to  recent  indications  of  the 
manner  in  which  attention  to  this  subject  has 
been  awakened  in  the  United  States.  The 
author  justly  remarks,  in  a  practical  spirit, 
that,  in  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  streets 
and  highways,  “  improved  construction  of  the 
road-bed  is  the  first  consideration.”  While 
observing  that  “the  good-roads  movement” 
has  become  widespread  in  the  States,  he  feels 
obliged  to  admit  that  "the  average  American 
highway  is  still  perhaps  the  worst  to  be  found 
in  any  really  civilised  country.”  It  is  a  curious 
thing  how  the  standard  of  road-making  and 
maintenance  varies  in  different  countries,  and 
that  each  country,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
pretty  sure  to  have  either  all  the  main  roads 
good  or  all  of  them  bad.  Thus  there  has  been 
for  a  long  time  in  France  a  high  traditional 
standard  of  road-making,  probably  dating  in 
the  main  from  the  liberal  and  (in  this  respect) 
enlightened  policy  of  Louis  XIV.;  though,  as 
far  as  we  have  evidence,  the  streets  in  Paris 
remained  in  a  very  bad  state  long  after  the 
“  grandes  routes”  had  been  brought  nearly  to 
perfection.  The  United  States  seem  to  have 
started  from  the  first  with  a  tradition  of  bad 
road-making,  which  has  been  so  persistent  that 
the  nation  is  only  just  beginning  to  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  improvement  in  this  respect. 
Readers  of  the  date  when  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ”  was  a  popular  book  may  remember 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  description  (obviously  from  fact) 
of  what  was  called  in  her  day  a  “  corduroy 
road  ”  in  the  States,  which  consisted  of  logs  of 


wood  laid  crosswise,  like  railway  sleepers,  on 
a  mud  foundation,  such  a  road  forming  a 
portion  of  the  only  available  route  by 
which  a  certain  Senator  could  reach  the 
seat  of  Government.  We  presume  “  cor¬ 
duroy  roads  ”  no  longer  exist,  but  it  is 
significant  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  century 
such  public  roads  could  have  existed  under  an 
otherwise,  energetic  Government.  The  atten¬ 
tion  which  has  been  paid  to  brick  for  road¬ 
paving  in  America  is  explained  by  Mr.  Baxter’s 
reference  to  districts  in  the  West  “  where  the 
character  of  the  soil  makes  dirt  roads  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  macadamising  materials  are 
scarce,”  and  where  the  introduction  of  brick 
pavements  has  laid  the  foundation  for  an  entire 
regeneration  of  the  civic  character  of  a  town. 
This  one  cannot  be  surprised  at ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  a  dignified  town  architecture 
on  either  side  of  what  is  called  a  “  dirt  road.” 
From  another  passage  we  gather  that  there 
seems  to  be  need  of  firmer  by-law  legislation 
in  American  cities  ;  as  the  author,  while  re¬ 
marking  on  the  advantage  of  setting  back  the 
houses  and  leaving  some  greenery  between 
them  and  the  street  line,  complains  that 
the  effect  is  spoiled  by  commercial  struc¬ 
tures  being  built  out  to  the  street  line. 
Apparently  the  idea  of  an  officially  guarded 
“  frontage  line  ”  is  rather  a  new  one  in  the 
States.  Two  suggestions  emphasised  by  illus¬ 
trations  are  worth  notice.  One  is  the  view  of 
Beacon-street  Boulevard  in  Brookline,  Mass.  : 
where  the  space  for  the  double  tracks  for 
electric  tram-cars  is  kept  not  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  but  on  a  wide  margin  of  grass  lawn 
along  one  side  of  the  road,  the  rails  being  laid 
through  the  grass,  which  of  course  is  quite 
uninjured  by  the  passage  of  horseless  cars  :  a 
row  of  trees  is  planted  along  the  borders  of  this 
green  space.  This  is  a  new  and  admirable 
idea,  whereby  the  necessary  space  for  the 
tram-car  tracks  is  made  to  add  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance  of  the  road,  instead  of 
only  making  an  arid  paved  desert  in  the  middle 
of  it.  The  other  example  is  that  of  Essex 
Woods-road,  near  Manchester-by-the-Sea  (also 
in  Massachusetts),  where,  the  road  having  been 
made  through  a  tract  of  woodland,  a  strip  of 
this  has  been  secured  in  perpetuity  along  each 
side  of  the  road,  so  as  to  preserve  the  sylvan 
character  of  the  road,  even  though  the  rest  of 
the  land  may  be  cleared  for  building.  This 
also  is  a  hint  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

Harper  contains  an  article  on  “  Epochs  of 
Gem-engraving,”  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Sommer- 
ville,  Professor  of  Glyptology  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  short  article  ;  a  merely 
suggestive  sketch  of  the  outlines  of  a  great 
subject,  but  illustrated  by  engravings  of  some 
remarkable  examples  of  cameos  and  intaglios. 
The  most  curious  of  these  is  that  which  forms 
the  tailpiece  to  the  article,  an  intaglio  on 
sardonyx  illustrating  the  days  of  the  week, 
better  explained,  he  says,  in  French  than 
English  ;  though  this  is  only  partially  the  case, 
for  the  figure  of  Saturn  is  better  explained  by 
“Saturday”  than  by  “  Samedi,”  and  that  of 
Helios  better  by  “Sunday”  than  by  “  Di- 
manche.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
figure  of  the  moon,  “  Luna,”  answering  to 
«  Lundi  ”  ;  that  of  Mars  answering  to  “  Mardi  ”  ; 
Mercurius  represents  “  Mercredi  ”  ;  Jupiter 
answers  to  “  Jeudi,”  and  Venus  to  “Vendredi”  ; 
and  here  the  record  is  certainly  much  closer  in 
French  than  in  English.  It  would  have  added 
to  the  value  of  the  article  if  the  writer  had  given 
us  the  provenance  of  this  and  other  examples 
illustrated,  and  their  present  whereabouts  ;  to 
say  that  this  is  “one  of  the  most  curious 
intaglios  ever  found”  at  once  suggests  the 
question,  by  whom  found,  and  where  ?  to 
which  no  answer  is  given,  nor  is  the  date  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  though  it  is 
in  some  other  cases.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  illustrations  are  all  from  the  author’s 
own  collection  ?  If  so,  he  must  have  been  an 
able  or  a  fortunate  collector.  The  same  issue 
contains  an  article  on  some  of  the  scenery  and 
castles  of  “Stevenson’s  Country,”  with  some 
fine  sketches  of  Tantallon  and  Prestonpans 
castles,  and  bits  of  Fifeshire  scenery.  Tan¬ 
tallon  Castle  should  hardly  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  connexion  with  Scottish  literature 
without  a  reference  to  Burns’s  remarkable  use 
of  it  as  a  symbol  of  endurance,  in  his  compli¬ 
mentary  verses  to  a  Scottish  poet — 

“  The  teeth  o’  Time  may  gnaw  Tantallon, 

But  thou’s  for  ever.” 

The  Revue  Generate  contains  an  article  by 
M  Pierre  Verhaegen,  “  De  la  Restauration  des 
Monuments  Anciens,”  a  subject  not  often 


treated  in  foreign  reviews.  The  author  takes 
what  may  be  called  the  moderate  common- 
sense  view  of  the  subject,  distinguishing 
between  buildings  which  are  ruined  and  those 
which,  while  ancient  and  in  need  of  repairs, 
are  still  buildings  in  use,  such  as  churches  and 
old  mansions  and  town-halls,  which  he  calls 
“  monuments  vivants,”  and  which  he  considers 
should  be  repaired,  restored,  or  added  to  as  is 
demanded  for  their  use  to-day,  without  too 
great  a  regard  for  the  past.  In  regard  to 
buildings  of  which  a  portion  only  is  left,  in  a 
ruined  state,  he  propounds  a  rather  doubtful 
thesis,  viz.,  that  after  the  archaeologist  has 
arrived,  by  a  close  study,  at  the  real 
meaning  of  these  remains  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  what  were  formerly  the  por¬ 
tions  now  entirely  perished,  it  is  allowable 
to  restore  these  latter,  as  documents  of  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  general  public.  The  answer, 
of  course,  would  be  that  they  are  not  docu¬ 
ments,  but  only  suppositions,  and  liable  to 
error.  Make  drawings  of  the  obliterated 
portions,  if  you  like,  to  show  what  the  building 
may  have  been  when  entire  ;  but  do  not  put 
anything  on  the  site  itself.  As  to  the  claims  of 
a  building,  originally  in  one  style,  to  be  dis¬ 
encumbered  of  later  and  incongruous  addi¬ 
tions,  the  author  quotes  the  following  from  a 
French  or  Belgian  writer,  M.  Cloquet 

“  Un  edifice  remis  ;i  neuf,  dans  l’unite  de  son 
style  primitif,  semble  cree  d'hier,  il  a  perdu  sa 
saveur,  son  caractere  instructif  et  touchant  en  meme 
temps  que  l’authenticite  de  ses  lignes.  C'est  la  un 
point  de  vue  respectable,  mais  non  le  seul  a  en- 
visager.  Cette  consideration  a,  il  est  vrai,  une  im¬ 
portance  majeure.  Si  l’unite  de  style  est  une  regie 
capitale  dans  un  monument  neuf,  la  conservation 
des  apports  des  styles  successifs  peut,  dans  un 
monument  ancien,  etre  plus  interessante  que  l’unite 
d'aspect.  Pourtant,  l’esthetique  du  monument  a 
aussi  ses  droits  legitimes,  et  peut  avoir  une  impor¬ 
tance  de  premier  ordre  pour  les  edifices  batis  d'un 
seul  jet  dans  un  style  tres  pur.  La  pensee  n’est 
jamais  venue  qu’on  puisse  tolerer  et  maintenir  des 
adjonctions  ultcrieures  troublant  l’harmonieuse 
puretc  d'un  temple  grec  de  la  belle  epoque  de 
Pericle3  ;  et  un  autel  de  la  Renaissance,  fut-il  ancien, 
serait,  au  meme  titre,  insupportable  dans  la  Sainte- 
Chapelle  de  Paris.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  we 
quote  it,  because  it  represents  a  point  of  view 
almost  entirely  overlooked  and  even  contemned 
among  English  writers  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an  article  on 
“London  in  Verse,”  by  Benvenuta  Solomon, 
collects  together  a  good  many  quotations  in 
which  London  has  at  different  times  been 
described  by  poets  or  versifiers.  There  are 
some  which  are  not  well  known  ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  author  has  missed  a  very  fine  passage 
from  Joanna  Baillie,  which  deserves  citation  in 
any  such  collection.  The  writer  seems,  from 
one  passage,  to  be  quite  unaware  that  the 
church  in  Covent  Garden  is  a  building  of  any 
particular  note,  and  in  another  place  apologises 
for  quoting  Herrick,  apparently  regarding  him 
as  an  obscure  poet,  but  assuring  us  that  there 
are  many  pretty  things  in  his  works  ;  so  we 
may  take  it  that  she  (for  we  presume  “  Ben¬ 
venuta  ”  is  a  lady’s  name)  is  not  quite  in  touch 
with  current  thought  on  art  and  literature. 


COMPETITION  FOR  POLICE-COURTS 
AND  FIRE-STATION,  SUNDERLAND. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor  in 
this  competition,  having  made  his  report,  the 
drawings  were  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Monday  last  in  the  reception-room  of 
the  Municipal  Buildings,  Sunderland. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  buildings  is  an 
L-shaped  one,  which  presented  some  diffi¬ 
culties  in  planning  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
disposition.  The  site  was  also  obstructed  by 
some  property  which  has  not  yet  been  acquired 
by  the  Corporation.  Competing  architects 
were  required  to  submit  alternative  plans, 
showing  in  one  case  their  plan  on  an  un¬ 
obstructed  site,  and,  in  the  other  case,  showing 
their  buildings  so  disposed  as  to  avoid  the 
obstructing  buildings.  Most  of  the  competitors 
have  done  this,  but  others  have  taken  for 
granted  that  the  obstructing  buildings  will  be 
eventually  acquired  by  the  Council,  and  have 
not  unnaturally  abstained  from  planning  alter¬ 
natives  which  would  never  be  carried  out. 

The  north  leg  of  the  L,  which  the  instructions 
indicate  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  police  and 
sessions  court  buildings,  and  which  faces  to  a 
fairly  wide  street  called  Gill  Bridge-avenue,  is 
bounded  on  its  northern  and  longer  side  by  a 
large  field,  which  is  used  by  the  local 
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volunteers  as  a  drill  ground,  and  which  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  built  upon  or  indeed  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  present  one.  Com¬ 
petitors  were  told  that  there  was  right  of  light 
over  this  field. 

This  opportunity  of  making  an  elevation  to 
the  open  garrison  field  has  been  seized  by  very 
few  of  the  competitors,  while  only  one  or  two 
have  endeavoured  to  give  a  complete  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  of  the  two  sides  and  the  obtuse 
angle  formed  by  them  as  seen  in  combination. 
Most  of  those  who  have  thus  treated  their 
design  have  united  the  two  elevations  by  a 
circular  corner  feature,  tower  or  dome. 

In  considering  the  plans  one  cannot  help 
noticing  one  or  two  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  by  most  of  the  competitors,  thus  spoiling 
in  some  cases  otherwise  good  plans.  The 
arrangement  of  the  cells  in  connection  with 
the  charge  and  parade  room  in  most  cases 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  Prisons’ 
Board  Regulations  require  that  the  cell- 
corridors  shall  be  directly  commanded  by  the 
charge-room,  but  only  one  or  two  drawings 
show  even  a  portion  of  the  cells  so  com¬ 
manded.  The  return  of  the  fire-engines  is  a 
point  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  solved 
by  the  .majority  of  the  competitors,  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  planned  their  engine-sheds  so 
that  returning  engines  cannot  be  taken  directly 
into  their  places,  but  must  pass  behind  the 
other  engines  standing  in  their  places  ;  while 
the  sheds  are  shown  so  narrow  that  such 
passing  would  be  either  inconvenient  or  im¬ 
possible. 

The  first  premiated  design  is  “  Order,"  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  T.  R.  Milburn,  Sunderland,  and 
Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson,  London,  which 
gives  plans  of  police-courts  and  fire-station,  with 
alternative  plan  of  fire-station  showing  the 
obstructing  buildings  avoided.  An  elevation 
is  shown  fronting  to  Gill  Bridge-avenue,  while 
the  permanently  exposed  flank  to  Garrison 
Field  is  left  with  a  plain  elevation.  Sunder¬ 
land  is  not  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  public 
buildings,  and  the  elevation  shown  in  this 
design,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  carried 
out,  will  not  tend  to  raise  the  standard.  The 
treatment  is  of  a  rather  stiff  Renaissance 
character,  but  without  any  prevailing  idea. 
The  plan  reveals  several  defects.  The  en¬ 
trances  to  the  sessions  and  police-courts,  the 
public  entrances  to  the  galleries  of  the  courts, 
the  magistrates’  entrance,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  police  station,  are  all  placed  dose 
together  at  the  north  end  of  the  site,  in 
such  a  manner  that  on  a  busy  day  there  will  be 
an  awkward  crowding  at  this  point,  and 
magistrates,  witnesses,  solicitors,  &c.,  will 
have  to  fight  their  way  through  an  assemblage 
of  the  usual  police-court  loungers.  In  this 
plan  the  cells  are  arranged  in  two  groups, 
separated  by  an  airing  yard.  One  of  these— 
the  female  group— is  placed  close  to  the 
charge-room,  and  its  corridor  is  directly  over¬ 
looked  therefrom,  but  the  other— the  male 
group— is  placed  some  distance  from  the 
charge-room,  and  totally  cut  off  from  any 
supervision  therefrom,  while  the  end  of  its 
corridor  is  lighted  by  a  window  directly 
overlooking  a  public  back  street. 

The  charge-room  is  cut  in  two  by  a  long 
counter  or  desk,  but  has  no  connexion  with 
the  clerk’s  office,  with  which  it  ought  to  com¬ 
municate  by  a  window  for  the  booking  of 
charges.  This  clerk’s  office  is,  instead,  placed 
almost  at  the  further  end  of  the  building,  and 
adjoins  an  enquiry  office,  whicli  instead  of 
being  near  the  entrances,  as  one  would  expect, 
is  at  the  end  of  a  corridor  some  80  ft.  or  go  ft! 
away,  in  a  position  which  will  make  it  not 
easy  to  find  by  one  unacquainted  with  the 
building. 

The  Police  and  Sessions  courts,  with  their 
accessory  office,  take  up  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor.  Here,  again,  the  planning  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  convenience. 
Take  the  position  of  the  grand  jury  room,  for 
instance,  which  should  be  in  close  connexion 
with  the  Sessions  court.  It  is  not  only  on  a 
different  floor,  but  is  at  the  further  end  of  the 
building,  and  has  the  Police  court  between  it 
and  the  Sessions  court.  Thus,  to  get  from  the 
grand  jury  room  to  the  Sessions  court  one  has 
to  pass  along  a  corridor  on  the  second  floor, 
on  which  it  is  situated,  descend  a  flight  of 
stairs,  and  then  proceed  along  some  80  ft.  or 
90  ft.  of  first-floor  corridor,  passing  the  rear  of 
the  Police  court  and  the  area  dividing  the 
Police  and  Sessions  courts.  Adjoining  the 
Sessions  court  is  a  room  marked  “  fury  Re¬ 
tiring-Room,"  which  is  presumably  for  the  use 
of  the  common  jury,  but  is  without  means  of 


entrance  or  exit  except  through  the  Sessions 
court  or  the  Indictment  office. 

Although  less  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 
plan  of  the  fire  brigade  station,  it  is  open  to 
the  objection  of  inconvenience  in  arrangements 
for  returning  fire-engines,  common  to  most  of 
the  plans.  This  difficulty  with  returning  en¬ 
gines  is,  no  doubt,  the  outcome  of  the  peculiar 
shape  and  position  of  the  site  and  its  approaches. 
Another  objection  may  be  raised  to  this  plan,  as 
well  as  to  most  of  the  others,  in  the  placing  of 
the  superintendent’s  house,  so  that  it  does  not 
in  any  way  command  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 

To  “  Lex,”  Messrs.  Stones  &  Stones,  Black¬ 
burn,  and  Mr.  W.  Edward  Sprout,  Glasgow, 
has  been  awarded  the  second  premium.  An 
elevation  is  shown  to  the  garrison  field,  as 
well  as  to  Gill  Bridge-avenue,  and  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  is  well  and  effectively 
treated.  This  is  shown  in  a  beautifully  executed 
perspective.  With  regard  to  plan,  although  the 
plans  are  so  crowded  on  the  sheets  that  they 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  follow,  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  various  suites  of  rooms 
seems  very  convenient,  and  would  no  doubt 
work  well.  Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  can 
be  taken  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which 
are  in  four  groups  on  the  ground,  mezzanine, 
first  and  third  floors,  and  thus  cannot  all  be 
overlooked  from  the  charge  room,  but  are  so 
commanded  on  the  ground  floor  only.  Here, 
too,  the  clerk’s  office  is  too  far  away  from  the 
charge  room,  while  the  magistrate's  entrance  is 
placed  too  close  to  the  public  entrance  to  the 
courts.  In  the  fire  station  plan  the  objections 
to  return  arrangements  for  fire-engines,  and 
the  position  of  superintendent’s  house,  apply 
as  in  the  winning  plans. 

“  K.  C."  (Mr.  Alfred  Corbett,  Manchester), 
shows  a  heavy,  prison-like  treatment  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  with  very  plain  elevation  to  Garrison 
Field,  and  no  attempt  to  mask  or  treat  architec¬ 
turally  the  obtuse  angle  at  the  north-east  corner. 
In  this  plan  the  charge  and  parade  rooms  are 
entirely  separate  apartments,  the  former  being 
somewhat  too  small  for  the  purpose.  The 
clerks’  office  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  corridor,  and  thus,  though  nearer  to  the 
charge-room  than  in  the  two  previously  men¬ 
tioned  plans,  is  not  quite  near  enough  for 
practical  requirements.  The  female  cells  are 
placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  male  cells 
on  the  mezzanine  above,  and  lighted  from 
an  airing  yard  6  ft.  wide.  In  neither  case  is 
the  corridor  overlooked  from  the  charge-room 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Indictment  and  jury 
rooms  are  better  placed  than  in  the  winning 
plan,  while  the  sections  show  a  very  effective 
treatment  of  the  interior  of  the  courts.  A 
very  neat  elevation  is  shown  to  the  fire- 
station  buildings,  but  is  marred  by  the 
treatment  of  the  large  flat-topped  hose  tower. 
Here,  again,  the  return  of  the  fire-engines 
is  inconvenient,  but  the  superintendent’s  house 
is  better  placed  for  commanding  yard  and 
buildings  than  in  the  two  previous  designs. 

Three  very  good  designs  are  submitted  by 
“Justice  ” — Messrs.  Joseph  &  Smith,  Blackburn, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lloyd,  Revidge,  and  Messrs.  J.  & 
H.  Aspinall  ;  “  Firebrand,”  Mr.  F.  E.  Coates, 
Sunderland  ;  and  “  Doric,"  Mr.  Frank  Caws, 
Sunderland,  any  of  which  would  have  looked 
and  worked  well  if  carried  out. 

“Justice”  shows  a  very  effective  elevation, 
with  central  entrances  and  low  domes  at  either 
end  of  the  principal  elevation.  The  cells  are 
well  under  command  of  the  charge-room  and 
the  courts  and  their  accessories  are  con¬ 
veniently  arranged.  The  drawings  are  well 
got  up,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
perspective. 

“  Firebrand  ”  shows  a  very  effective  eleva¬ 
tion  with  a  well-designed  tower,  and  the 
plans  are  well  worked  out  and  conveniently 
arranged. 

11  Doric  ’’  gives  a  very  good  plan  in  the  form 
of  a  great  semicircle,  which  is  both  convenient 
internally  and  effective  externally.  The  latter 
effect  is  shown  in  a  well-drawn  perspective. 
The  elevations  are  good  though  quiet,  perhaps 
too  much  so  to  show  well  on  paper.  The 
plans  show  the  cell  corridors  and  exercise 
ground  thoroughly  overlooked  by  charge-room, 
while  the  clerk’s  room  adjoins  the  latter 
and  communicates  with  it  by  a  window 
through  which  the  charge  may  be  booked. 
The  plan  of  the  fire  station  shows  a  very 
convenient  return  way  for  engines,  by  which 
each  one  can  be  returned  to  its  place  without 
interfering  with  the  rest.  The  dormitory  and 
recreation  rooms  also  have  numerous  com¬ 
municating  poles  to  engine  sheds,  as  have  also 
the  married  firemen’s  dwellings,  and  the 
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superintendent’s  house  has  complete  control 
of  the  station  works,  yard,  and  entrance. 

“  Spero,"  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Hoffman,  London, 
shows  a  well-drawn  set  of  plans  and  eleva¬ 
tions,  but  is  defective  in  the  lighting  of  the 
police-court,  having  only  one  large  three- 
light  window  at  one  end  to  light  the  whole 
court,  some  60  ft.  long.  The  elevations  are 
well  designed,  and  there  are  two  well-drawn 
perspectives. 

Another  very  good  design  is  “Ad  Rem,’’ 
Messrs.  Jas.  Henderson  and  John  Hall,  Sunder¬ 
land.  The  front  elevation  to  Gill  Bridge- 
avenue,  the  north-east  angle,  and  the  flank  to 
Garrison  Field  are  well  treated  and  adapted 
to  the  site,  the  angle  feature  being  a  pro¬ 
jecting  entrance  hall  surmounted  by  a  low 
dome  flanked  by  two  smaller  domes,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  which  might  perhaps  be  improved 
in  working  out. 

Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Raine,  London,  submit  a 
good  design,  with  a  stencilled  lion  as  motto, 
which  is  somewhat  wanting  in  convenience  of 
plan,  but  shows  very  effective  elevations  and 
interior  treatment  for  the  courts.  It  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  well-drawn  and  effective 
perspectives.  In  this,  as  in  one  or  two  other 
plans,  the  police  dwellings  are  shown  fronting 
to  a  narrow  back  street,  which  is  widened  by 
giving  up  a  strip  of  the  site  to  this  street.  In 
view  of  the  somewhat  slum  character  of  this 
street,  this  does  not  recommend  itself  so  well 
as  the  method  most  of  the  competitors  have 
adopted  of  making  the  dwellings  face  to  the 
drill-yard. 

Messrs.  G.  T.  Brown  and  Jos.  Spain,  Sunder¬ 
land,  sent  in  a  neatly  got  up  set  of  drawings 
with  a  red  cross  as  a  motto.  The  elevations 
look  very  pretty  on  paper,  but  seem  wanting  in 
dignity.  In  the  plan  of  the  fire  station  the  married 
firemen’s  dwellings  are  placed  the  full  length 
of  the  drill  yard  away  from  the  engine  shed, 
which  would  he  inconvenient  in  working.  In 
the  police-court  [buildings  only  a  portion  of 
the  cells  are  overlooked  by  the  charge-room, 
while  the  conveniences  are  placed  in  the 
corridors  as  in  the  plans  signed  “  Lex." 

“Black  Friar,’’  Mr.  T.  Sington,  Manchester, 
shows  an  elevation  in  the  style  of  a  medkeval 
castle,  with  numerous  small  octagonal  turrets, 
totally  at  variance  with  modern  ideas,  and 
indifferently  drawn. 

“  Light,”  Mr.  Arthur  Stockwell,  Newcastle, 
sends  a  very  good  plan.  All  the  cells  in  the 
police  buildings  are  well  overlooked  from  the 
charge-room,  but  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  lighted  through  outside  walls. 

"Vivat  Rex,"  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Edwards.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  “Bee,”  Mr.  Ernest  Hazell, 
London,  exhibit  very  good  treatment  of  eleva¬ 
tions,  neatly  and  well  drawn. 


ISOLATION  HOSPITALS.* 
lx  the  choice  of  a  site  the  same  principles 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  any  building  where 
people  wish  to  live  the  healthiest  possible 
lives,  and  in  many  towns  it  is  really  difficult  to 
find  such  a  site.  If  the  ideal  ground  is  not 
available,  the  arrangement  and  construction  of 
the  buildings  upon  it  must  be  such  as  to  make 
the  most  of,  and,  if  possible,  improve  the 
natural  advantages  already  existing.  In  this 
country  the  conditions  to  be  aimed  at  arc  a 
warm,  dry  soil,  with  good  water  supply  and 
outfall  for  drainage,  a  proper  means  of  sewage 
disposal,  as  much  open  space  around  it  and  as 
much  sun  and  air  and  quiet  as  possible.  The 
best  combination  of  accessibility  and  isolation 
are  particular  requirements.  But,  in  any  case, 
the  site  must  be  large  enough  to  contain  all 
the  buildings  required  at  proper  specified 
distances  one  from  another  and  from  the 
boundaries,  and  to  admit  of  future  extension 
whenever  it  may  be  required,  or  for  temporary 
wards  should  they  be  needed  in  a  sudden 
emergency  of  epidemic. 

We  may  divide  isolation  hospitals  into 
three  classes  : — (1)  Large  urban  hospitals  ;  (2) 
hospitals  of  a  smaller  class  serving  a  smaller 
town  or  country  district  ;  (3)  small  isolation 
wards  connected  with  a  large  institution,  c.g., 
asylums,  workhouses,  &c.  The  first  and  last 
of  these  will  almost  certainly  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  other  buildings,  the  second  may  and  should 
stand  perfectly  free  in  the  open  country. 

However  small  or  simple  an  isolation  hos¬ 
pital  may  be,  it  contains  in  its  principle  of 


*  Part  of  a  paper  to  be  read  this  week  by  Mr.  Percy 
Worthington,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  before  the  Sanitary 
Science  and  Preventive  Medicine  Section  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  Congress,  Manchester. 


angement  and  of  construction  the  germs  of 
ger  and  more  complicated  buildings,  and  in 
Lterials  and  details,  so  far  as  they  go,  there 
)uld  be  no  difference  whatever.  Let  us, 
irefore,  to  begin  with,  take  a  simple  form  of 
jpital  and  examine  the  points  to  be  observed 
its  plan  and  construction.  In  districts 
;iere  only  a  small  number  of  beds  is  required, 
s  not  necessary  to  make  any  considerable 
pvision  for  subdivision  of  diseases.  Small 
(lation  rooms  in  connexion  with  the  larger 
n’s  and  women’s  wards  will  probably  be 
fficient.  But  if  more  than,  say,  twenty  beds 
men  and  ten  women)  are  needed,  the 
jisideration  of  subdivision  will  come  in  ; 
tinct  buildings  will  then  be  required  for  the 
jatment  of  diseases.  Let  us  take  a  hospital 
fourteen  beds — seven  men  and  seven 
>men. 

The  administration  will  be  in  the  centre, 
iding  the  men’s  and  women’s  sides,  and 
inected  to  each  by  an  isolated  corridor,  and 
ataining  accommodation  for  matron  and 
rses,  a  doctor’s  room,  reception-room  (which 
probably  also  serve  for  discharging 
tients),  a  bathroom,  stores,  and  offices,  with 
chen  and  its  offices  at  the  back.  Behind,  in 
ietached  building,  will  be  the  mortuary, 
ibulance-house,  and  disinfector,  with  boiler- 
use,  coal  stores,  &c.  For  dealing  with 
ected  linen  and  clothes  a  galvanised  iron 
on  wheels  will  be  found  most  useful,  which 
Duld  stand  just  outside  an  opening  con¬ 
sent  for  receiving  the  infected  things  and 
th  an  arrangement  for  turning  boiling  water 
a  disinfectants  into  it.  Everything  can  then 
removed  at  once  to  the  disinfector.  The 
rds  on  each  side  are  approached  from  the 
ministration  by  a  corridor,  which  should 
ve  a  disconnecting  lobby  or  covered  way 
en  to  the  air  between  the  administration  and 
other  buildings.  From  these,  either  side  of 
j  hospital  may  be  approached  directly  with- 
t  passage  through  the  administration  build- 
and  each  side  will  contain  a  ward 
iix  beds  with  a  kitchen  adjoining 
Id  dividing  it  from  a  single  ward, 
perhaps  two  for  isolating  cases  from 
e  larger  ward.  The  kitchen  should  have  a 
lall  range  for  keeping  food  warm,  boiling 
ilk,  Sc.,  a  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water 
pply,  and  a  ventilated  cupboard  for  keeping 
od  and  milk,  and  it  must  also  have  means  of 
pervision  of  the  larger  and  smaller  ward 
rough  windows  opening  into  each.  There 
ill  be  a  store  for  ward  linen,  Sc.  Convalescent 
oms  are,  perhaps,  a  luxury  in  a  small  hos- 
tal.  As  much  opportunity  as  possible  should 
:  given  for  throwing  corridors  completely 
>en  to  the  air. 

Separate  sanitary  arrangements  cannot  be 
■ovided,  and  are  not  needed  for  the  small 
ards,  but  those  for  the  larger  wards  should  be 
i  detached  blocks  and  separated  from  them 
jy  cross  ventilated  lobbies  with  a  door  at  each 
nd,  so  as  to  form  complete  cut-off  passages, 
he  bathing  and  washing  arrangements  should 
e  in  a  separate  block  from  the  water-closets 
ud  nurses’  sinks,  and  both  should  be  slightly 
farmed  to  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of 
le  wards  by  pipes  in  connexion  with  the  hot 
;ater  service.  A  similar  means  may  be 
dopted  for  keeping  linen  stores  properly 
ired.  One  water-closet  to  ten  patients  is 
ufficient,  and  adjoining  should  be  the  sink- 
oom  for  slops,  washing  ward  utensils,  & c., 
nd  out  of  this  should  open  a  private  nurse's 
i/atcr-closet.  The  sanitary  blocks  should  be 
ined  with  glazed  bricks  or  tiles  ;  if  the  former, 
arrow  division  bricks,  known  as  Shepwood 
•ricks,  make  strong  and  thin  partition  walls, 
rhe  divisions  need  not  go  up  to  the  ceiling, 
.nd  thus  cross  ventilation  may  be  obtained  by 
windows  on  opposite  sides.  In  the  smallest 
lospitals  fixed  baths  are  not  always  required, 
novable  one  being  alone  provided.  But 
his  is  not  a  very  desirable  arrangement, 
rhe  best  baths  for  hospital  use  are 
jrobably  vitreous  enamel  baths,  which 
ire  now  made  by  many  firms,  and  which, 
while  having  a  lasting  surface  similar  to  that 
)f  a  stoneware  bath,  are  much  less  costly,  and, 
aeing  made  of  metal,  get  heated  at  once 
instead  of  remaining  cold  like  stoneware. 

As  to  the  space  to  be  given  to  each  bed,  the 
following  are  the  figures  generally  accepted  : — 
Cubic  space  of  air  per  bed,  2,000  cubic  feet. 
Floor  space  per  bed,  144  square  feet.  Wall  space 
per  bed,  12  ft.  lineal  between  centre.  The 
figures  give  a  ward  24  ft.  wide,  a  little  under 
14  ft.  high,  and  of  a  length  according  to  the 
number  of  beds,  eacn  additional  bed  adding 
12  ft.  to  the  room.  In  a  single  bedded  ward 


the  height  of  14  ft.  gives  a  room  12  ft.  square, 
or  14  ft.  by  10  ft.  These  rooms  may,  with 
advantage,  be  made  rather  larger,  and  a  height 
of  12  ft.  6  in,  or  13  ft.  is  quite  enough. 

In  a  hospital  of  this  type  the  wards  should  be 
not  at  right  angles  with  the  remainder  of  the 
building,  so  that  one  side  wall  against  which 
the  beds  are  placed  is  partly  an  interval  wall, 
but  so  that  the  interval  wall  is  the  end  of  the 
ward,  and  so  that  a  window  may  be  placed 
between  each  of  the  beds. 

Small  isolation  wards  will  be  required  in 
most  large  general  infirmaries  for  a  few  beds 
for  men  and  women,  especially  in  districts 
where  mining  and  other  accidents  of  a  similar 
nature  are  frequent.  They  afford  the  means 
of  isolating  infectious  disease  should  it  occur, 
pending  its  removal  to  an  infectious  hospital, 
but  will  be  chiefly  useful  for  the  treatment  of 
septic  cases. 

The  moderate  sized  hospital  for  larger  rural 
districts  will  consist  (1)  of  an  administration 
block  which  must  either  be  built  large  enough 
in  the  first  instance  to  suit  further  extension,  or 
so  planned  that  a  definite  idea  of  the  necessary 
additions  is  laid  down  in  the  original  plans,  a 
proviso  which  applies  also  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  ward  blocks  and  to  the  laying  out  of  the 
site  generally.  The  administration  block  con¬ 
tains  the  accommodation  in  the  hospital  pre¬ 
viously  described  upon  a  suitable  scale,  with  a 
dispensary  and  rooms  for  a  caretaker  and  his 
wife,  who  will  look  after  the  hospital  if  it  is 
empty,  and  be  qualified  to  help  in  it  when  it  is 
occupied,  or  a  separate  cottage  may  be  erected. 

In  addition  to  the  receiving-room,  a  detached 
discharging-room  should  be  provided  with 
bathing  facilities  and  clothes  storage,  &c.  The 
administration  block  will  be  near  the  entrance, 
but  so  placed  with  regard  to  the  wards  as  to 
render  service  as  convenient  as  possible,  for 
food  will  have  to  be  prepared  here  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  wards,  with  which  there  may 
be  connexion  by  covered  ways  open  at  the 
sides. 

In  the  country  it  should  never  be  necessary 
to  build  the  wards  of  more  than  one  story,  but, 
as  before  mentioned,  the  site  should  be  adapted 
to  considerably  more  ward  accommodation 
than  is  built  at  first.  The  men’s  and  women’s 
sides  must  be  completely  separate,  and 
pavilions  erected  for  the  treatment  of  separate 
diseases,  so  that  no  two  may  be  located  in  the 
same  room.  A  small  single  ward  in  a 
pavilion  may  be  safely  used  in  case  of  an 
isolated  case,  even  in  the  same  block  with 
other  diseases,  if  due  precautions  iare  taken. 

But  it  is  not  desirable.  In  this  climate  it  is 
only  in  very  exceptional  summers  tha.  we  get 
too  much  of  the  sun,  and  the  wards  must 
therefore  be  planned  so  as  to  catch  the  most  course 
useful  sunlight  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
axes  of  the  wards  should  therefore  be  north¬ 
east  and  south-west.  The  planning  of  the 
wards  will  be  upon  the  same  principle  as 
those  previously  described,  the  number  of  beds 
in  each  being  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
locality  and  the  convenience  of  nursing. 

It  is  recommended  sometimes  that  all  wards 
should  be  built  upon  arches,  so  that  there  is  a 
clear  air  space  underneath  open  to  the  air,  as 
there  is  above  and  around.  The  idea  is 
plausible,  and  from  a  constructional  point  of 
view  permissible  where  a  hospital  ward  is  of 
necessity  raised  a  man’s  height  above  the  level 
ot  the  ground,  and  the  space  below  canno.  be 
usefully  occupied.  On  very  sloping  ground, 
where  the  wards  must  be  connected  by  cor¬ 
ridors,  this  sometimes  happens  in  order  to 
avoid  unduly  steep  gradients  in  the  corridors, 
but  never  in  an  infectious  hospital  where  the 
buildings  are  completely  detached  and  will  be 
adapted  with  terraces  each  to  its  own  position. 

Unless  the  arched  space  is  high  enough  to 
walk  about  in,  it  only  becomes  a  receptacle  for 
all  kinds  of  refuse  and  rubbish,  and,  even  then, 
unless  properly  attended  to.  . 

There  still  remain  those  large  urban  hospi¬ 
tals  to  which  different  conditions  apply,  and 
where  the  details  of  administration  become 
considerably  more  complicated.  Here  we 
shall  require  more  wards  and  further  sub¬ 
division,  and  besides  them  the  following  build¬ 
ings  ■ — (1)  a  receiving  block,  (2)  discharging 
block,  (3)  porter’s  lodge,  (4)  quarters  for  the 
resident  medical  staff,  (5)  quarters  for  matron, 
nurses,  and  servants  ;  (6)  kitchens  and  stores  so 
placed  that  they  are  central  and  convenient  for 
the  service  of  the  whole  establishment ,  (/ ) 
dispensary  ;  (8)  block  containing  boiler  house, 
disinfector  and  destructor,  mortuary,  and  post¬ 
mortem  rooms,  ambulance  sheds  and  stables, 
and  conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  the 


boilers,  washhouses,  and  laundries  for  the 
patients  and  the  staff.  It  is  probable  that  the 
wards  may  have  to  be  of  more  than  one  story. 
Their  axes  should  be  north-east  and  south¬ 
west,  and  no  two  wards,  either  on  the  same 
or  different  levels,  should  have  communica¬ 
tion  by  closed  passage,  stair,  or  lift  with  one 
another.  The  pavilions  may  be  connected  by 
open  covered  ways,  but  everyone  must  have 
its  access  direct  from  the  open  air. 

In  a  large  hospital  which  is  continually 
occupied,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  wards  in 
turn  to  lie  empty  or  fallow  for  a  time,  and 
therefore  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  number  of  wards  required.  The  rooms 
attached  to  each  ward,  which  should  not 
contain  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-four  beds, 
will  be  more  in  number  than  in  the  previous 
types  examined.  In  addition  to  a  ward  kitchen 
there  will  be  a  room  for  the  sister  in  charge, 
and  probably  two  separation  wards,  one  adjoin¬ 
ing  and  inspected  from  the  ward  kitchen,  the 
other  from  the  sister’s  room.  The  supply  of 
these  rooms  should  be  liberal,  as  they  may  be 
used  not  only  for  cases  which  requite  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  general  ward,  but  also  for  private 
paying  patients,  whose  number  will  probably 
increase  rather  than  diminish  in  the  future, 
though  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  encroach 
upon  the  primary  object  of  such  a  hospital, 
i.c.,  the  isolation  and  nursing  of  the  sick  poor. 
Still  the  objection  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
an  infectious  hospital  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
a  general  infirmary,  since  isolation  is  a 
protection  to  the  public.  The  sanitary  blocks 
will  be  of  the  same  character  as  those  before 
described,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
beds,  and  containing  a  small  room  for  the 
retention  and  examination  of  excreta,  with  a 
sink  in  a  ventilated  cupboard.  Circular  wards 
are  not  unsuitable  for  infectious  purposes. 

The  materials  used  should,  of  course,  be  as 
absorbent  as  possible,  and  their  surfaces  hard, 
smooth  and  easily  cleaned,  with  no  holes  or 
corners  for  lodgement  of  dirt,  dust,  or  germs. 
Probably  nothing  is  better  for  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  than  Portland  cement  or  adamant,  or  for 
the  floors  than  terrazzo  ;  all  floors  should  be  of 
solid  concrete.  Terrazzo  is  apt  to  crack  if  laid 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  this  may  be  largely 
prevented,  and  it  is  probably  better  for  the 
purpose  under  consideration  than  any  wood¬ 
block  floor.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  about  this  ;  but,  if  a  wooden 
surface  is  adopted,  the  blocks  (oak  or  maple  for 
choice)  should  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  as  to  the 
atmospheric  conditions  under  which  they 
are  laid.  All  external  and  internal  angles 
to  walls,  floors  and  ceilings,  should  of 
be  rounded,  and  raised  borders 
should  run  along  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  wards  to  keep  the  beds  off  the  walls,  and 
in  one-story  wards  and  on  the  first  floor  of  two- 
storied  blocks,  the  ceiling  may  with  advantage 
be  curved  if  the  proper  ventilation  is  secured  at 
the  highest  point.  .  ,  .  .... 

The  windows  should,  up  to  about  two-thirds 
of  their  height,  have  double  hung  sashes,  the 
lower  half  with  a  deep  bottom  rail  to  allow  of 
the  admission  of  air  at  the  meeting  rails  with¬ 
out  draught  at  the  bottom,  or  so  as  to  fall 
inwards  as  a  hopper,  the  sides  of  which  are 
closed  in  by  projecting  casings  filling  up  the 
angles  flush  with  the  wall  face  on  their  inner 
side  Above  the  sashes  is  a  transom  dividing 
them  from  three  hoppers,  one  above  the  other, 
which  open  and  close  with  gearing  worked  by 
a  key  in  possession  of  the  nurses.  The  doors 
should  be  upon  the  same  principle,  the  place 
of  the  sashes  being  taken  by  the  doors, 
and  the  ventilating  hoppers  in  both 
should  be  carried  as  near  the  ceiling  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  doors  of  all  rooms  should  be 
glazed  in  the  upper  part  for  light  and  easy 
inspection.  Wooden  floors  should  be  wax- 
polished,  and  other  woodwork  varnished,  and 
cement  walls  painted  and  varnished  hire- 
places  in  the  smaller  rooms  are  probably  best 
made  of  salt-glazed  or  faience  ware,  very 
simple  and  without  mouldings,  and  the  ward 
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Here  we  ^^ces“*Bhouid '  becinsidere'd  as  a  part  ot 
the  scheme  for  their  warming  and  ventilation. 

The  ventilation  of  one-story  wards  in  an 
open  position  is,  of  course,  simpler  than  that 
of  wards  of  more  than  one  story  in  a  town 
atmosphere,  and  probably  doors,  windows,  and 
effective  types  of  roof  ventilators,  and  of 
central  stoves,  will  serve  the  purpose  best. 
Ventilation  must,  of  course,  always  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  connexion  with  any 
artificial  heating  introduced  apart  from  the 
stoves.  If  a  certainty  is  to  be  made  of  effective 
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ventilation  without  draught  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  there  is  no  doubt  that  mechanical 
means  must  be  adopted,  and  that  warmed  air 
must  be  admitted  and  the  vitiated  air  extracted 
by  fans  through  flues  in  the  walls.  The 
atmosphere  of  manufacturing  towns  is  not 
what  we  should  wish  to  admit  to  a  hospital, 
and  attempts  are  often  made  to  cleanse  and 
warm  or  cool  the  incoming  air  in  basement 
chambers,  and  thence  pass  it  through  ducts 
into  the  rooms.  In  hospitals  this  seems  to  me 
a  bad  thing.  Its  costliness  is  no  objection  if 
it  is  the  best  method,  and  if  the  money  is 
available ;  but  it  entails  grave  defects,  to 
my  mind,  as  applied  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  air  admitted  to  the  wards  is  not  of  the 
pleasantest  or  healthiest  nature,  and  the  exces¬ 
sive  length  of  ducts  for  inlet  and  outlet,  inac¬ 
cessible,  and  sure  to  collect  dust  and  germs 
after  considerable  use,  become  sources  of 
danger.  It  is  quite  possible  to  arrange  the 
extraction  of  foul  air  at  the  ceiling  level,  and  at 
one  point,  so  that  the  shaft  is  of  comparatively 
short  length,  straight  and  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  get  into  for  cleaning  purposes.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  heat  a  large  ward  satisfactorily 
upon  this  principle  with  only  one  inlet,  and  it 
is  the  multiplication  of  the  flues  that  is,  to  my 
mind,  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system  is  quite  applicable  on  a  small  scale,  c.g., 
for  the  warming  and  ventilating  of  an  opera¬ 
ting-room,  provided  that  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  secure  the  means  of  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infection. 

In  country  districts  water  and  sewage  will 
be  difficulties.  The  former  will,  of  course,  be 
one  of  the  first  considerations  in  the  choice  of 
a  site,  and  without  it  no  hospital  can  be 
erected. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal  Buildings  for  Crewe. — Th 
Crewe  Town  Council,  in  response  to  invit; 
tions  for  competitive  designs  for  the  ne< 
municipal  buildings,  received  forty-five  sets  c 
plans.  Messrs.  Woodhouse  &  Willoughby,  c 
Manchester,  were  the  appointed  assessors.  Th 
first  premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Henr 
T.  Hare,  London,  and  the  second  has  bee 
divided  between  the  following  : — Mr.  Albei 
Dixon,  of  Leeds  ;  Messrs.  Banister  Fletchc 
&  Sons,  of  London  ;  and  Messrs.  Rodney  . 
Denning,  of  Bristol.  The  estimated  cost  of  th 
new  buildings  is  14.000/. 

Police  Buildings,  Sunderland.— A  mee 
ing  of  the  Sunderland  Watch  Committee  wa 
held  on  the  4th  inst.for  the  purpose  of  meetin 
the  assessor  in  regard  to  the  plans  for  the  ne\ 
police  buildings  and  fire-station,  which  are  t 
be  buiit  near  the  baths  in  Gill  Bridge-avenui 
at  a  total  cost  of  30,000/.  The  Corporate 
offered  premiums  of  100/.,  50/.,  and  25/.,  fc 
the  three  best  plans,  and  twenty-five  plan 
were  sent  in.  Some  of  them  were  for  builc 
ings  of  a  more  expensive  character  than  th 
Council  proposed  to  build.  The  award  was  a 
follows  1st,  “Order,”  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  F 
Milburn,  Sunderland,  and  Messrs.  Wills  i 
Anderson,  London,  joint  architects  ;  2nc 
“Lex,”  Messrs.  Stones  &  Stones,  Blackburr 
and  W.  Edward  Sprout,  Glasgow  ;  }rc 
“K.C.,’  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Corbett,  Manchester. 

Drainage,  Eaton  Bray,  Beds.— The  ope 
competition  amongst  sanitary  engineers  fo 
the  drainage  of  Eaton  Bray,  Bedfordshire,  ha 
resulted  in  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  I.  F 
Elliott,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  bein 
selected,  and  he  has  accordingly  been  ap 
pointed  engineer  to  carry  out  the  work.  Ther 
were  fifteen  schemes  submitted. 

Town  Hall,  Durban,  South  Africa — A 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Durban  Town  Counci 
a  report  was  read  from  the  Borough  Enginee 
on  the  requirements  of  the  new  Town  Hal 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  from  200,000/.  b 
250,000/.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  in  th' 
1  own  Gardens,  and  will  occupy,  with  th- 
museum,  library,  and  art  gallery,  a  space  250  fl 
by  170  ft.  The  building  is  to  consist  of  thre< 
floors  and  a  sub-basement,  and  will  comprise  ; 
large  hall  to  accommodate  3,000  people  also  ■ 
supper-room  and  lecture  hall,  occupyim 
21,600  square  feet,  the  library,  museum,  anc 
gallery  to  take  44,000  square  feet,  and  the 
municipal  offices,  &c.,  27,900  square  feet 
Competitive  plans  are  to  be  called  for.  It  i< 
suggested  that  a  competent  assessor  should  bi 
appointed  to  select  six  designs  from  the  firs; 
competition,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  six  sc 
chosen  snould  send  in  fuller  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations  for  the  final  award.  The  premium* 
offered  are  to  be  500/.  for  the  first,  300/.  for  the 
second,  and  200/.  for  the  third. 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  SIDCUP. 
olHE  original  church,  consisting  of  a 
gj  broad  nave,  and  crypt,  was  built  in 
1844,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  East  Chislehurst  Church.  The  first  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  1875,  when  the  cloisters 
which  surrounded  three  sides  of  the  church  and 
the  galleries  at  the  west  end  were  removed, 
and  the  ground  floor  space  reseated.  In  1882, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect,  was  consulted  with 
reference  to  further  additions,  and  plans  were 
submitted  for  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the 
church,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  scheme 
was  carried  out,  namely,  the  chancel,  with 
a  small  chapel  on  the  south,  and  vestries 
on  the  north  side,  and  one  bay  of  the 
west  end.  No  further  additions  were  under¬ 
taken  till  the  latter  part  of  1898,  when 
Mr.  George  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  of  Queen 
Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W.,  was'”  con¬ 
sulted.  It  was  decided  to  abandon  the  late 
Mr.  Wither’s  design,  and  except  as  regards  the 
chancel,  which  it  was  determined  to  keep,  Mr. 
Fellowes  Prynne  was  instructed  to  prepare 
designs  for  a  new  church,  with  tower,  em¬ 
bodying  the  existing  chancel  and  vestries. 
The  plan  of  the  new  church  consists  of  a 
broad  nave,  30  ft.  wide  by  over  105  ft.  in 
length,  giving  accommodation  for  510  adults, 
north  and  south  transepts  and  aisles,  and  south 
chapel,  with  accommodation  for  311.  This, 
together  with  the  choir,  and  possible  extra 
seats  in  the  church,  shows  a  total  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  over  900. 

The  tower  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  its  ground  floor  space  is 
designed  to  form  a  baptistry. 

The  main  entrances  are  placed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  and  north  aisle,  while  north 
and  south  entrances  are  placed  midway  between 
the  transepts  and  aisles.  Very  considerable 
alterations  and  enlargements  have  had  to  be 
made  to  the  old  vestries,  giving  far  better 
accommodation  generally. 

Externally  the  architect  felt  bound,  to  some 
extent,  to  carry  out  the  somewhat  simple  archi¬ 
tectural  style  and  treatment  of  the  existing 
chancel,  but  internally  red  brick  and  stone 
are  used  freely.  The  tower,  with  its  copper- 
covered  roof,  will  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
140  ft. 

The  architect’s  main  difficulty  was  to  work 
in  the  old  chancel  to  prevent  its  appearing 
small  and  commonplace,  in  comparison  with 
the  larger  and  somewhat  more  ornate  new 
nave.  This  .has  endeavoured  to  do  by 
putting  in  an  entirely  new  chancel  arch,  and 
raising  it  to  the  highest  limit,  and  increasing 
its  breadth  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  splay¬ 
ing  the  ends  of  the  nave  wall  to  meet  the  jambs 
of  the  chancel  arch.  The  splays  are  enriched 
by  niches,  brackets,  and  canopies,  which  are 
designed  to  be  placed  with  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  and  Archangels. 

The  nave  is  divided  into  six  bays,  the 
columns  and  arches  rising  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.,  the  wall  plates  32  ft.,  and  the  apex  of  the 
barrel-vaulted  roof  45  ft.  from  the  nave  floor 
level.  The  roof  is  stained  green,  the  ribs  and 
cornice  being  picked  out  in  a  cream-coloured 
rope  pattern.  This  gives  a  very  rich  and  light 
decorative  effect.  The  transepts  and  aisle  roofs 
are  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  chancel 
screen,  which  forms  an  important  decorative 
feature  in  the  church,  is  carried  out  in  Corsham 
Down  stone,  with  green  stone  shafts,  the  lower 
panels  being  filled  with  gold  mosaic,  and  much 
of  the  stonework  richly  carved.  Sculptured 
figures  representing  the  four  Archangels  stand 
in  niches  over  the  main  piers.  The  gates  and 
grille  are  of  rich  wrought  ironwork,  and  the 
centre  portion  of  the  screen  is  surmounted  by 
a  wrought-iron  grille  and  cross  rising  almost 
to  the  apex  of  the  chancel  arch.  This  wrought 
ironwork  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Bacon  &  Bros.,  of  Newman-street,  W. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Goddard  &  Sons,  of  Dorking  ;  and  the  carving 
is  the  work  of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Martyn  &  Co.,  01 
Cheltenham.  The  heating,  which  is  by  the 
hot  water  low-pressure  system,  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Jones  &  Sons,  of 
Farringdon-street,  E.C.  The  total  cost  of  the 
church  was  about  11,500/. 


PORT  SUNLIGHT  CHURCH. 

The  church  at  Port  Sunlight,  which  is  nc 
in  course  of  erection,  is  situated  in  the  cent 
of  Port  Sunlight  village,  on  the  banks  of 
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small  ravine,  in  which  formerly  ran  a  tribuji 
tary  of  the  river  Mersey,  called  Bromborough 
Pool.  The  church  is  to  be  built  of  red  sandSI 
stone,  from  the  Helsby  quarries  ;  the  inside./ 
wall  and  piers  are  also  of  the  same  materials 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  green  West-ji 
moreland  slates.  The  accommodation  is  for 
about  800,  with  room  for  augmenting  this'* 
number  on  festival  occasions.  The  nave  will 
be  104  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  between  the  arcading,!'* 
with  small  side  aisles.  In  addition,  there  will!; 
be  two  large  transepts,  an  organ  chamber,! 
choir  vestry,  clergy  vestry.  The  choir  anql 
chancel  will  be  48  ft.  by  26  ft.,  accommodating 
a  choir  of  forty.  The  roofs  are  open  timbered  ; 
of  pitch-pine,  left  untouched.  The  building  is’ 
being  carried  out  by  the  Building  Department 
of  the  Company,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  William  and  Segacj 
Owen,  of  Warrington. 


HOUSE  AT  WOLVES  NEWTON,  I 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

This  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  on  a| 
site  overlooking  the  valley  towards  Aber¬ 
gavenny  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twenty  miles. 

The  entire  walls  are  of  stone  and  are  exter-f 
nally  covered  with  white  rough-cast.  All  the 
external  woodwork,  main  staircase,  and  interior; 
of  billiard-room  (which  has  an  open  timber 
roof),  is  to  be  of  oak.  The  bays  to  dining¬ 
room  and  staircase  are  in  Bath  stone.  All  the 
window  frames  are  of  massive  oak  construct; 
tion,  fitted  with  wrot-iron  casements  and 
fittings.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  red 
Bridgewater  tiles. 

A  special  feature  will  be  made  of  the 
entrance  hall,  the  staircase  being  carved  to  a 
special  design,  and  the  walls  panelled  to 
within  2  ft.  of  the  ceiling.  This  ceiling  will  bei 
panelled  out  in  oak,  with  wrot-iron  electric! 
pendants.  The  first  floor  contains  ten  bed¬ 
rooms,  two  bathrooms,  and  offices. 

As  the  ground  falls  rapidly  to  the  valley,  it 
is  proposed  to  treat  the  garden  by  a  series  of 
terraces  and  Dutch  gardens. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  E.  Turner  & 
Sons,  of  Cardiff,  who  are  also  the  contractors 
for  the  other  buildings  and  cottages  in  con4 
nexion  with  this  work.  The  perspective  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Sydney  Castle. 

Mr.  A.  Jessop  Hardwick,  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  is  the  architect. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONGRESS. 

The  nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  was  opened  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday 
last  with  a  reception  of  the  members,  who  in 
all  exceed  2,000,  including  over  1,000  delegates 
of  municipal,  sanitary,  and  other  public  bodies, 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Mr.  Aider- 
man  Hoy).  The  reception  took  place  in  the 
Town  Hall,  among  the  leading  members 
present  being  Sir  Frank  Forbes  Adam,  Siri 
Win,  Bailey,  Professor  G.  V.  Poore,  Dr. 
Wynter  Blyth  (Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  > 
Sanitary  Institute),  Dr.  C.  Childs,  Dr.  Arm¬ 
strong  (Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Mr.  White  Wallis 
(Secretary  of  the  Institute),  Alderman  Rudman 
(Mayor  of  Salford),  Dr.  Maclure  (Dean  of 
Manchester),  and  others. 

The  reception  was  followed  by  a  luncheon 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  by  the  opening  of  the 
Health  Exhibition  organised  at  St.  James’s' 
Hall,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  presiding 
at  both  functions. 

Before  formally  declaring  the  Exhibition 
open,  the  Lord  Mayor  appealed  to  his  fellow-: 
townsmen  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
municipal  affairs.  Every  civil  community  was 
benefited  by  the  existence  of  a  sound  and 
discriminating  public  opinion,  and  nothing, 
stimulated  public  opinion  more  than  taking  an  ! 
interest  in  municipal  affairs.  Municipal  insti- i 
tutions  were  the  outcome  of  the  general  feeling . 
of  the  community,  and  if  Manchester  or  any 
other  town  lagged  behind  in  good  work,  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  ratepayers. 

Presidential  Address. 

In  the  evening  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton,  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  delivered  the  ; 
inaugural  address  in  the  Whitworth  Hall,  I 
Owen’s  College,  before  a  very  large  gathering  ; 
of  members  of  the  Congress.  Alter  welcom-  i 
ing  the  members  of  the  Sanitary  Con^w 
gress  to  Manchester,  Lord  Egerton  said  ■ 
that  as  a  simple  landowner  responsible  for  '} 
dealing  with  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  ' 
buildings  and  farms  on  a  private  estate  he 
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could  certify  to  the  great  sanitary  improve¬ 
ments  which  had  been  made  in  cottages, 
farms,  farm  buildings,  and  water-supply,  within 
his  recollection,  but  he  felt  that  we  had  been 
hardly  sufficiently  alive  in  rural  districts  to  the 
storage  of  our  rain-water.  In  towns,  and  not 
least  in  Manchester,  the  water-supply,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  pollution  in  rivers,  and  the 
measures  necessary  to  improve  their  purity, 
had  been  much  more  effectively  dealt 
with.  Manchester,  proceeding  on  broad  and 
simple  lines,  had  constructed  a  network  of 
sewers  the  total  length  of  which  amounted  to 
1,700  miles,  the  total  cost  of  the  system, 
which  served  a  population  of  more  than 
1,500,000  persons,  having  been  upwards  of 
600,000/.  When  the  sewerage  works  and  the 
purification  works  in  progress  were  completed, 
the  total  capital  expenditure  would  amount  to 
1,300,000/.  The  outlay  by  manufacturers,  who, 
through  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  had 
been  encouraged  to  co-operate  with  local 
authorities,  had  been  considerable — probably 
not  less  than  300,000/.,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  river  water  when  used  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  had  been  an  important  benefit. 
The  manufacturers  in  those  counties  felt  that 
all  similar  traders  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
compelled  to  treat  their  sewage  in  the  same 
way.  Great  as  had  been  the  triumphs  of  engi¬ 
neering  of  their  great  city,  the  population  in 
it  and  other  large  centres  was  degenerating, 
a  fact  recently  made  evident  by  the  large 
percentage  of  rejections  from  physical  dis¬ 
abilities  among  young  men  offering  themselves 
as  recruits  to  the  army.  To  arrest  this  de¬ 
terioration,  by  greater  care  in  the  physical 
education  of  the  young,  and  by  teaching  them 
the  principles  of  hygiene  and  the  preservation 
of  health,  was  one  of  the  great  problems  with 
which  we  were  confronted.  He  hoped  that 
the  Congress,  by  its  deliberations,  would  pave 
the  way  to  such  a  regeneration  in  our  fellow- 
countrymen  as  would  ensure  their  not  falling 
behind  our  competitors,  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  by  any  decay  in  our  race. 

The  Conferences. 

The  sectional  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
began  on  Wednesday  with  a  series  of  eight 
Conferences  of  municipal  representatives, 
engineers  and  surveyors,  medical  officers  of 
health,  port  sanitary  authorities,  sanitary 
inspectors,  veterinary  inspectors,  hygiene  (a 
conference  of  ladies),  and  school  hygiene. 

The  Conference  of  municipal  representatives 
was  opened  with  an  address  by  its  Chairman, 
Mr.  Alderman  McDougall,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee,  Manchester.  In  the 
address,  the  operations  were  reviewed  of 
various  committees  of  the  Manchester  Cor¬ 
poration  charged  with  the  water  supply  from 
the  great  waterworks  at  Longdendale  and 
Thirlmere  ;  the  works  for  the  interception  and 
purification  of  sewage  at  the  Davyhulme 
works  ;  the  utilisation  of  the  refuse  and  street 
sweepings  on  the  extensive  estates  at  Carring¬ 
ton  Moss  and  Chat  Moss,  and  the  works  at 
Holt  Town,  and  the  control  of  the  condition  and 
the  up-keep  of  the  highways  and  streets  ;  the 
provision  of  parks  and  open  spaces  and  baths. 
Many  other  points  in  municipal  hygiene 
were  touched  upon,  chief  among  them  being 
the  prevention  of  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
by  smoke,  the  Housing  Act  of  1890,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  compulsory  for  permissive  powers, 
and  the  substitution  of  electric  traction  for 
horse-power  on  tramways. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  subject  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress  said  that  in  Manchester 
the  substitution  of  electric  traction  for  horse¬ 
power  on  the  tramways  is  progressing  rapidly, 
facilitating  transit  from  the  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  city  to  the  outskirts,  with  the 
additional  sanitary  advantage  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  offensive  matter  on  the  streets. 

The  Public  Health  Acts. 

The  President  of  the  Conference  having  briefly 
acknowledged  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to 
him,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  F.  Greenwood 
on  “The  Mortality  of  Infants  under  Five 
Years,”  and  then  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells  was  called 
upon  to  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Necessity  for 
Reconstruction  and  Consolidation  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts."  Some  of  the  absurdities  result¬ 
ing  from  defective  definitions  and  omissions 
from  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  particularly 
with  regard  to  cellar  dwellings,  were  set  forth 
in  the  paper  with  the  object  of  reawaken¬ 
ing  the  desire  ardently  expressed  in  many 
meetings  of  sanitarians  for  a  revision  and 


consolidation  of  the  Public  Health  Acts.  The 
Public  Health  Act  (1875)  proscribed  as  living 
rooms  the  use  of  rooms  below  the  ground 
level  unless  the  following  conditions  were  all 
fulfilled  : — Interior  height,  7  ft. ;  height  of  ceil¬ 
ing  above  the  ground  outside  3  ft.  ;  an  area  the 
whole  length  of  the  front  of  a  minimum  width 
of  2  ft.  6  in.  In  the  conditions  nothing  is  said 
about  cellars  which  may  have  dimensions 
largely  in  excess  in  one  direction,  arid  much 
more  sanitary  than  a  typical  cellar  that  would 
be  passed  as  habitable,  if  in  some  other  direc¬ 
tion  the  measurements  fell  short.  Instead  of 
2  ft.  6  in.  wide  the  area  might  be  10  ft.  or  11  ft. 
wide,  but  if  the  ceiling  was  only  2  ft.  9  in.  in 
place  of  3  ft.,  it  would  not  be  passed,  though 
the  latter  would  be  far  more  sanitary  than 
the  former.  The  area  might  therefore  be 
widened  by  several  feet,  and  much  more 
light  and  air  be  let  in,  but  in  doing  this,  ground 
higher  by  a  few  inches  might  be  left  outside, 
and  it  might  through  the  very  improvement 
be  taken  out  of  the  habitable  class  and  put  into 
the  condemned  class,  which  presented  an 
evident  absurdity.  Section  drawings  attached 
to  the  paper  showed  four  types  of  habitable 
cellars,  and  four  which  would  be  condemned, 
the  conditions  in  the  latter  being  in  every  case 
far  superior.  Another  figure  showed  how  the 
legal  defect  might  be  rectified.  He  also 
suggested  the  disuse  of  the  term  “  cellar," 
of  which  there  was  no  proper  definition  in 
the  Act.  In  the  1891  Act  the  word  “  room  ”  had 
been  substituted,  but  this  had  not  much  mended 
matters.  Another  defect  pointed  out  referred 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  litigation  and  loss 
caused  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  words 
“  drain"  and  “sewer”  in  the  Amending  Act 
of  1890.  In  the  case  of  a  row  of  houses 
drained  by  one  drain  running  on  private 
premises  from  yard  to  yard,  and  finally  dis¬ 
charging  into  a  public  sewer,  that  drain 
remains  a  “  drain  ”  if  the  houses  are  owned  by 
more  than  one  owner,  and  as  such  must  be 
kept  in  repair  by  the  several  owners,  but  if  the 
whole  row  belongs  to  one  man,  the  drain 
becomes  a  “sewer,"  and  must  be  kept  in  re¬ 
pair  by  the  ratepayers  generally.  In  other 
words,  if  a  number  of  comparatively  poor 
men  each  own  a  house,  they  must  pay  for  their 
own  drain  repair,  but  if  one  rich  man  own  the 
lot,  his  fellow  ratepayers  will  do  the  work  for 
him. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Boobbyer 
(Nottingham),  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  Alderman  Huddart  (Salford),  Alderman 
Griffiths  (Southport),  Mr.  Wells,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  joined,  several  amendments  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  suggested  in  the  paper  were  brought  for¬ 
ward,  and  eventually  a  resolution  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form,  proposed  by  the  chairman  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Boobbyer,  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference That  this  Conference 
recommends  the  Council  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  necessity  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
and  to  urge  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  bring  the  matter 
before  Parliament." 


SOME  POINTS  IN  MUNICIPAL 
SANITATION.* 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  indeed  all 
the  year  round,  except  during  wet  weather, 
the  work  of  preventing  accumulations  of 
dust  on  the  street  surfaces  and  its  being  blown 
about  is  one  that  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  possibly,  to  their 
healthfulness.  The  form  of  paving  consider¬ 
ably  affects  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  dust 
formed.  On  metalled  streets  the  quantity  is 
much  greater  than  it  is  on  granite  or  wood 
paving,  but  the  composition  of  the  dust  is 
different.  On  metalled  roads  the  grinding 
action  of  wheels  is  so  very  much  greater  than 
on  paved  roadways  that  a  proportionately 
greater  amount  of  dust  is  formed.  In  this 
connexion,  Ithe  practice  of  making  wagon 
wheels  for  paved  roads  and  for  metalled  roads 
of  the  same  width  of  tyre  is  decidedly  wrong  : 
the  initial  pressure  that  granite  can  bear  with¬ 
out  abrasion  or  displacement  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  smaller  stones  forming  the 
surface  of  a  metalled  road  can  carry,  that  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  corresponding 
pressure  should  be  spread  over  twice  the  area, 
and  that  the  wheel  tyre  should  be  made  twice 
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as  wide,  at  least,  as  those  made  for  paved 
streets.  On  a  wet  day  one  has  only  to  listen 
to  the  noise  made  by  the  crushing  of  road 
metal  by  the  wheels  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon 
to  understand  how  both  dust  and  mud  are 
formed  by  the  undue  pressure  from  narrow 
tyred  wheels. 

This  action  of  light  and  heavy  vehicle 
wheels  during  a  high  drying  wind,  on  a  hot 
day,  however  efficient  the  watering  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be,  makes  it  impossible  to  prevent 
dust  being  blown  about  in  large  quantities. 
At  one  time  we  had  only  the  butcher  to  con¬ 
sider, or  any  shopkeeper  who  kept  open  house  ; 
then  the  streets  might  be  made  sloppy  without 
any  one  making  complaint,  but  with  the  march 
of  civilisation  came  the  bicyclist,  and  with  him 
fresh  complications.  We  may  not  admire  the 
position  in  which  he  rides — like  a  mark  of 
interrogation  turned  the  wrong  way — but  we 
are  compelled  to  listen  to  his  protest  against 
making  the  roads  too  wet  ;  and  his  argument 
that  the  shopkeeper  should  expose  his  goods 
inside  glazed  windows  to  avoid  damage  from 
dust — that,  in  fact,  the  roadway  is  his  and  not 
the  shopkeepers — has  some  reason  in  it.  The 
bicyclist,  in  his  mad  career,  may  not  always 
breathe  through  his  nostrils,  but  I  have  known 
some  of  them  breathe  slaughter  against  the 
wetter  of  roads,  after  one  of  those  most  sudden 
of  all  experiences — a  side  slip.  Someone  has 
suggested  oil  instead  of  water  for  this  troubled 
state  of  affairs,  and  doubtless  before  long  some 
better  medium  than  water  may  be  found  for 
laying  street  dust,  for  the  necessity  for  so  doing 
is  greater  than  is  generally  realised. 

It  has  been  found  that  children,  and  even 
adults,  moving  from  an  inland  town  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  as  is  the  custom  during  the  summer, 
often  experience  throat  trouble,  in  some  cases 
developing  asthma  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  change.  This  was  attributed  by  a 
medical  man  to  the  irritation  set  up  through 
inhaling  salt  particles  blown  about  with  dust, 
and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other 
illnesses  may  be  caused  by  the  highly  polluted 
dust  from  town  streets. 

If  this  subject  has  not  already  been  investi¬ 
gated,  as  it  probably  has,  it  is  one  worthy  of 
being  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Public  Health,  when  means  may 
be  found  for  dealing  with  it,  for  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  present  methods  are  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  next  point  is  one  closely  related  to  the 
preceding,  for  the  dust  of  to-day  may  be  the 
mud  of  to-morrow,  or  vice  versa,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  completely  changed.  Here,  again, 
the  form  of  road  surface  has  its  influence.  On 
paved  roads  mud  is  mostly  an  accumulation, 
whereas  on  metalled  roads  it  is  much  more  ; 
and  although  dust  shows  to  some  extent  the 
wastage  of  such  road  surfaces,  the  quantities 
of  mud  that  have  to  be  removed  from  roads 
where  there  is  a  heavy  traffic  makes  it  much 
more  evident. 

There  are  more  discussions  in  meetings  of 
Councils  on  the  question  of  mud  than  on 
almost  any  other  :  it  comes  up  annually,  but 
the  means  of  its  complete  prevention  have  yet 
to  be  devised.  On  metalled  roads,  especially 
after  fresh  metalling,  during  the  prevalence  of 
fine  drizzling  rain,  a  thin  coating  of  mud  forms, 
and,  however  frequently  it  is  brushed  off,  so 
long  as  that  form  of  rain  continues  this  fine 
mud  batter  is  again  quickly  formed.  This  kind 
of  mud  will  choke  the  gully  gratings,  and  yet  be 
too  liquid  to  allow  of  its  being  shovelled  into 
the  mud  waggon  ;  the  hoofs  of  passing  horses 
scatter  it  indiscriminately  and  to  considerable 
distances,  and  the  offside  of  the  pedestrian,  if  he 
keeps  to  his  proper  side  of  the  path,  is  spotted 
in  this  way.  Now  that  the  question  of 
which  century  we  are  living  in  has  settled 
itself,  some  time  might  be  devoted  as  to  how 
to  mitigate  this  state  of  affairs,  for  the  evil  is 
not  confined  to  Provincial  towns. 

In  places  like  Exeter,  where  all  the  main 
streets  have  metalled  roadways,  and  where  the 
traffic  is  heavier  than  such  roads  should  have 
to  carry,  the  removal  and  disposal  of  the  mud 
formed  is  at  times  a  serious  difficulty.  The 
distances  it  has  to  be|carried  prevent  its  being 
taken  up  as  quickly  as  it  should,  and  if  de¬ 
posited  within  the  district  an  unsightly  mess  is 
formed.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  tried 
washing  the  mud  in  an  ordinary  sand  washing 
box  to  recover  the  grit  removed  with  it,  and 
the  easier  to  dispose  of  the  stuff.  It  was  found 
in  some  cases  that  three  loads  of  mud  when 
washed  left  a  load  of  grit,  and  in  this  way 
large  quantities  have  been  recovered.  This 
grit  is  the  very  best  for  stuccoing  or  mortar 
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making,  and  finds  a  ready  sale.  As  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  dust  and  of  mud  is  so  similar,  the  cure 
for  the  one  might  answer  for  the  other.  On 
sanitary  considerations,  mud,  except  for  the 
discomfort  caused  by  it,  appears  less  objection¬ 
able  than  dust,  and  yet  much  mud  is  carried 
into  houses  on  clothing,  where  it  is  brushed  off 
as  dust. 

The  last  points  to  which  I  wish  to  claim  your 
attention  are  those  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal.  The  history  of  sewerage  in  this 
country,  as  shown  by  the  earlier  sewers  in 
Exeter,  should  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
engineer  who  can  trace  the  evolution  of  ideas 
on  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  apparent 
changes  between  the  sewers  of  sixty  years 
ago  and  those  made  to-day  is  the  difference  in 
their  capacities  ;  otherwise  they  are  much  alike, 
except  that  pipes  of  stoneware  or  concrete  have 
taken  the  place  of  brick.  On  these  old  sewers 
manholes  are  provided  at  intervals,  and  at  the 
junction  of  streets,  the  shafts  being  carried  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  there  was 
a  tradition  that  it  was  the  intention  to  have 
brought  them  all  to  the  surface,  finishing  in 
ventilated  covers  ;  this  was  not  done  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  foreman  over  the  city 
workmen,  who  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  prospectively  likely  to  cause  a 
nuisance. 

The  question  of  to-day  in  connexion  with  a 
sewerage  scheme  is  whether  it  is  to  be  of  the 
combined  or  separate  systems.  Under  some 
conditions  the  separate  system  is  desirable,  but 
it  is  an  open  question  whether,  all  round,  the 
sewerage  that  takes  a  definite  amount  of  rain, 
and  even  storm  water,  is  not  the  most  desirable, 
and  also  if,  in  some  cases,  the  separate  system 
can  always  be  confined  to  the  special  part 
assigned  to  it.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  fixed  the  quantities  to  be  dealt  with  before 
storm  sewage  can  be  allowed  to  overflow. 
The  whole  subject  is  complicated,  but  it  seems 
somewhat  absurd  that  at  disposal  works  storm 
sewage  should  have  to  be  continued  to  be  dealt 
with,  while  several  times  the  volume  of  that 
treated,  but  of  precisely  the  same  character, 
should  go  by  overflow  in  the  water  courses. 

Even  with  six  times  the  normal  flow  of 
sewage  the  contribution  of  each  branch  sewer 
to  the  intercepting  main  is  usually  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  that  branch  sewer  has  to  carry. 
That  dilution  helps  in  the  treatment  of  sewage 
bacteriologically  there  can,  I  think,  be  no 
doubt,  and  for  domestic  sewage,  were  the 
volume  increased  by  the  addition  of  water 
thirty  times  it  would  be  rendered  innocuous,  as 
was  shown  by  Dr.  Dupre,  and  for  this 
reason  the  addition  of  rain  water  is  desirable. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  washings  from  road 
surfaces  should  be  kept  out  of  water-courses, 
especially  the  washing  caused  by  heavy  rain 
after  a  spell  of  dry  weather.  The  main  idea  is, 
first  to  deal  with  what  is  real  sewage,  and,  in 
addition,  with  the  first  wash  of  the  sewage  of 
a  heavy  rain.  The  arrangement  of  the  sewer¬ 
age  scheme  should  be  to  obtain  these  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  disposal  works. 

The  only  system  with  which  I  will  take  up 
your  time  now  is  my  own,  or  the  septic  tank, 
and  the  automatic  arrangement  for  delivering 
the  effluent  to  the  filters.  Looking  back,  and 
benefiting  by  experience,  had  I  to  do  it  again, 
another  name  would  have  been  given  to  the 
system,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  word 
"septic"  does  not  find  favour  with  medical 
men,  although  to  men  of  that  profession  is  due 
the  first  favourable  opinions  of  the  system. 

In  Exeter  it  has  been  shown  that  a  domestic 
sewage  can  be  brought  into  such  a  condition 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  solids  in  suspension 
can  be  broken  up  and  liquefied,  and  that  the 
resulting  effluent  can  be  filtered  by  artificial 
filters.  That  this  filtrate  can  by  successive 
filiations  be  brought  to  any  desired  degree  of 
purity,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  chemicals. 
The  same  thing  was  shown  to  be  possible  with 
the  manufacturing  sewage  at  Yeovil — in  its 
way,  probably,  one  of  the  foulest  in  the 
country.  In  Manchester,  with  an  undoubted 
trade  sewage,  a  septic  tank  and  single  filtra¬ 
tion  gave  better  results  than  when  the 
sewage  was  twice  filtered.  The  chemist 
and  manager  of  the  sewage  works  finds 
that  higher  nitrification  can  be  obtained  by 
treatment  in  septic  tank,  followed  by  contact 
filters,  than  by  any  other  method.  It  has  been 
found  that  with  domestic  sewage  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  solids  are  liquified,  and  with  a 
trade  sewage  50  per  cent.,  and  in  all  cases  the 
tank  deposit  is  in  a  finely  divided  condition, 
easily  pumped,  and  although  producing  gas 
freely,  it  has  little  or  no  offensive  smell. 


When  in  the  proper  condition  for  removal 
from  the  tank  it  very  much  resembles  China 
ink  when  mixed  in  the  dish. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  there  are  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  sewage  of  one  town  throughout 
the  day  and  week,  and  that  the  sewage  of  no 
two  towns  is  alike,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage  of  each  town  requires  similar  varia¬ 
tion. 

In  Exeter  the  best  results  were  found  when 
the  sewage  remained  in  the  tank  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  hours.  The  tank  is  capable  of 
dealing  with  large  variations  in  flow  without 
injury,  so  much  so  that  provision  need  only  be 
made  for  the  dry  weather  sewage,  and  a  tank 
of  that  capacity  will  be  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  usual  allowance  of  storm  sewage  also. 
Although  the  sewage  of  a  town  varies  in  com¬ 
position  from  hour  to  hour,  the  tank  has  an 
averaging  influence,  or  a  "smoothing  effect," 
as  Dr.  Rideal  put  it,  which  gives  some  con¬ 
stancy  to  the  composition  of  the  effluent. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  product  of  the 
tank  carried  out  by  the  tank  effluent,  as  can  be 
seen  in  a  good  light  in  a  test  tube,  but  so  finely 
divided  as  to  be  difficult  to  see  with  the  eye, 
but  on  careful  looking  it  can  be  seen  to  be 
diffused  throughout  the  entire  liquid ;  the 
larger  particles  seen  under  the  same  conditions 
are  portions  of  the  growth  in  the  pipes  and 
channels.  Were  it  possible  to  keep  this  tank 
product  back,  or  from  passing  to  the  filter 
surface,  the  attention  required  to  be  given  to 
the  latter,  although  small  now,  would  be  much 
reduced. 

The  automatic  arrangement  for  distributing 
the  effluent  to  the  filters  is  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  the  efficient  and  economical  working 
of  the  system.  It  early  became  evident  that  a 
mechanism  of  this  sort  would  be  necessary,  the 
curve  of  the  hourly  flow  of  the  sewage  being 
the  first  to  show  it,  but  it  was  not  till  in  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  President  of  this  Congress, 
Lord  Iddesleigh,  at  Pynes,  that  it  took  definite 
shape  in  my  mind.  These  mechanisms,  the 
simpler  they  are,  the  more  reliable,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  reliability  is  of  first 
importance  ;  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
ideas  one  would  like  to  see  carried  out  than 
introduce  too  many  complications. 

With  the  purely  domestic  sewage  from  St. 
Leonard's,  the  best  period  for  the  effluent  to  be 
in  the  filters  was  found  to  be  one  hour,  This 
would  give  a  longer  time  to  the  filters  to  drain 
and  aerate.  But  although  this  period  is  much 
exceeded,  especially  at  night,  the  filters  do 
good  work. 


INSTITUTE  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERS. 

On  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Institute,  19,  Bloomsbury-square,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Rayner  (Chairman  of  the  Council),  de¬ 
livered  his  opening  sessional  address.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Dove  presided,  and  apologised  for  the 
smallness  of  the  attendance  owing  to  the  bad 
weather,  and  the  fact  that  many  members 
were  still  away  holiday-making. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Rayner,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  said  the  subject  he  had  chosen  was 
that  of  infectious  hospitals,  exclusive  of  small¬ 
pox  hospitals,  for  small  districts.  Much  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  large  hospitals  with 
pavilions  and  floors  to  accommodate  patients 
from  large  populous  districts,  but  little  had 
been  said  which  would  help  Local  Authorities 
to  provide  for  districts  with  a  population  of  up 
to  about  8,000  persons.  Mr.  Rayner  first  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  various  Acts  govern¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  hospitals, 
and,  proceeding,  said  that  no  doubt  owing 
to  local  feeling  and  prejudice  it  often 
happened  that  the  best  site  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  an  isolation  hospital  was  not  obtain¬ 
able,  with  the  result  that  secondary  sites  were 
sometimes  chosen.  The  considerations  which 
should  govern  the  selection  of  a  site  should  be 
a  good  elevation  or  a  gentle  slope,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  free 
circulation  of  air  round  the  buildings.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  also  be  paid  to  the  questions  of 
water  supply,  the  easy  means  of  access  for 
doctors  and  patients,  and  the  possible  need  of 
extension  or  of  temporary  arrangements  being 
made  during  an  epidemic.  For  a  small  dis¬ 
trict  a  site  of  two  acres  might  be  sufficient,  but 
he  thought  three  acres  were  preferable  as  it 
gave  more  scope  for  the  buildings.  The  size 
of  the  hospital  depended  upon  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  district  and  its  probable  rate 
of  increase,  but  in  any  case  accommoda¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  at  the  rate  of  one 
bed  per  thousand  inhabitants,  and  then 
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for  the  more  perfect  working  of  the  hospital  | 
separate  wards  should  be  provided  for  different 
diseases,  to  be  safely  dealt  with  and  properlyl 
treated  simultaneously.  It  was  not  wise  to  con¬ 
struct  permanent  buildings  of  corrugated  iron, 
although  as  a  temporary  measure  they  were 
very  useful.  There  should  be  only  one  means  1 
of  access  to  the  hospital,  controlled  and  over¬ 
looked  by  the  porter’s  lodge.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  it  should  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  viz.,  (1)  the  administrative  block  for 
the  staff  and  stores  ;  (2)  different  wards  for 
infected  persons  ;  (3)  mortuary,  laundry,  dis¬ 
infecting  rooms,  &c.  The  administrative  block 
should  be  placed  near  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  unless  a  separate  porter’s  lodge  is  pro¬ 
vided  instead,  which  should  contain  sufficient 
accommodation  for  nurses  and  staff,  kitchen, 
store,  dispensary  room  for  the  medical  officer, 
together  with  all  necessary  appliances.  This 
block  should  of  necessity  be  detached 
entirely  from  the  ward  buildings  and 
made  to  communicate  only  by  a  covered 
passage  with  both  sides  open,  so  that  a  cross 
current  of  air  might  pass  between  the  build¬ 
ings.  Several  essential  points  were  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  planning  an  isolation 
hospital,  viz.,  complete  isolation  of  the  infected 
buildings  and  thorough  ventilation  of  all  parts, 
allowing  for  cross  currents  of  fresh  air  ;  the 
avoidance  of  dark  corners  ;  the  obtaining  of 
the  largest  amount  of  light  possible ;  drainage, 
disinfection,  &c.  The  ward  buildings  should  j 
be  at  least  40  ft.  away  from  the  administration  | 
block,  which  distance  was  required  by  the  1 
Local  Government  Board,  but  he  recommended 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  at  least.  The  walls  should  be 
composed  of  good  sound,  hard,  well-burned 
bricks,  stone,  or  concrete,  and  so  arranged  that 
each  bed  might  have  at  least  1 2  ft.  lineal  wall 
space,  144  square  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  annexes  to  contain  closets  and 
sinks  separated  from  the  main  building  by 
cross  ventilated  passages.  There  should  be 
only  two  entrances  to  the  ward — one  for 
admitting  patients,  the  staff,  &c.,  and  the  other 
for  removing  the  dead.  If  necessary,  the  land 
should  be  first  underdrained,  and  the  site 
covered  with  at  least  6  in.  of  good  Portland 
cement  concrete  to  obviate  any  damp  arising 
from  the  soil.  A  good  cement  concrete 
foundation  should  be  placed  under  the  walls, 
and  for  one-floor  buildings  the  walls  would  be 
best  if  hollow  and  of  not  less  thickness  than 
16  in.  The  damp  course  must  be  efficient,  and 
he  strongly  recommended  two  courses  of  stout 
slates  well  looped  by  joints  bedded  and  pointed 
in  cement.  The  course  of  brickwork  above 
and  below,  if  built  in  cement,  mortar,  and 
slates,  should  go  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  walls.  Sufficient  air  bricks  should 
be  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cavity  to  allow  of  free  circulation  of  air. 
For  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  building, 
the  roofs  should  be  covered  with  board  and 
felt,  and  best  Bangor  or  other  slates  fastened  ■ 
to  the  boarding  with  copper  nails.  In  the 
construction  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  wards 
it  was  best  to  keep  them  well  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground  line,  and  the  less  joints  seen 
the  better.  The  floor  should  be  hard  and 
impervious  to  germs,  and  he  recommended 
teak  laid  in  long  narrow  widths,  set  in  bitumen  j 
on  a  good  concrete  foundation.  The  height  of  ; 
the  wards  should  be  not  less  than  12  ft.  anil  j 
not  over  13  ft.  in  the  clear.  The  covering  of  ? 
the  walls  and  ceilings  was  very  important,  and  j 
these  should  be  plastered  in  Keen's  or  Roman  j 
cement,  with  all  angles  and  corners  rounded 
off  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust.  ! 
He  deprecated  the  use  of  glazed  tiles  ] 
owing  to  the  numerous  joins  collecting  germs. 
Flat  roofs  he  considered  more  adaptable  than 
pitched  roofs.  There  should  be  provided  in 
the  walls  and  under  each  bed  one  fresh  air  inlet, 
with  a  sliding  door  to  regulate  the  supply  of  ! 
air.  The  windows  should  be  double,  having  ] 
sliding  sashes,  and  should  allow  of  the  lower 
sash  being  raised  and  a  current  of  air  admitted 
without  causing  a  draught.  The  question  of  j 
the  size  of  the  window  surface  per  cubic  space  j 
should  be  worked  out  to  a  proportion  of  1 
square  foot  to  about  every  70  cubic  feet.  The  j 
sanitary  arrangements  needed  careful  attention,  j 
and  so  many  classes  of  baths,  sinks,  closets, 
and  slop  sinks  are  in  the  market  that  he  did  < 
not  care  to  advance  one  pattern  before  another,  i 
It  should  be  seen  that  in  slop  sinks  they 
had  washers,  plugs,  and  overflows,  and  make 
the  discharge  externally  over  glazed  channels 
to  the  gullies.  They  should  also  be  well 
trapped  and  fitted  with  brass  screw  caps,- « 
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that  they  may  be  easily  cleaned.  Having 
alt  with  the  questions  of  baths  and  closets, 
r.  Rayner  said  that  heating  and  ventilation 
;re  important  items.  Where  steam  was 
tainable  it  was  better  to  use  it,  and  to  use 
diators,  as  they  could  be  placed  to  better 
vantage.  He  preferred  heating  by  low 
essure,  and  the  radiators  placed  beneath  the 
indows.  A  covered  verandah  added  to  the 
ards  was  very  useful,  and  these  should  be 
to  12  ft.  in  width,  and  well  protected  from 
e  weather.  As  to  the  lighting,  that  depended 
1  the  locality,  but  where  possible  elec- 
city  was  the  best.  With  regard  to  drainage, 
e  drains  should  be  laid  in  straight  lines,  and 
one  fall  from  point  to  point,  with  a  gradient 
not  less  than  1  in  30. 

They  should  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  4  in.  of 
jrtland  cement  concrete,  and  after  being 
sted  should  be  bedded  in  concrete,  so  that 
ere  might  be  no  possible  contamination  of 
e  surrounding  soil.  Where  the  drainage 
>uld  not  be  connected  with  the  main  sewer, 
;  would  recommend  the  use  of  earth  closets, 
it  these,  of  course,  did  not  do  away  with 
:sspools.  If  the  soil  was  suitable,  and  there 
as  no  risk  of  contaminating  a  well,  the  cess- 
>ol  might  be  constructed  of  open  brickwork  ; 
it  where  there  was  a  chance  of  contamina- 
m  there  must  be  9  in.  brickwork  in  cement 
ortar,  clay  puddled  between  the  brickwork 
id  soil,  and  a  bottom  of  concrete.  The  out- 
lildings,  consisting  of  the  laundry,  mortuary, 
sinfecting  chamber,  ambulance  shed,  coal 
iuse,  (See.,  should  be  built  some  distance  from 
e  ward  buildings. 

A  short  discussionjfollowed,  and  Mr.  Rayner 
as  heartily  thanked  for  his  address.  ,  .  ... 
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Correspondence. 


THE  ENTASIS  OF  AN  OBELISK. 
Sir,— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  informa- 
m  as  to  the  correct  entasis,  if  any,  to  put  on  an 
lelisk  ? 

The  one  in  question  is  15  ft.  high,  and  is  2  ft.  10  in. 
uare  at  the  base  and  1  ft.  S  in.  square  at  the  top. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

BORINGS. 

Sir, — In  my  position  as  contractor’s  foreman  I 
ive  just  received  instructions  to  put  an  old  iron 
nk  together  to  hold  water. 

It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cast-plates,  which 
e  to  be  bolted  together  and  the  joints  made  with 
on  borings  and  sal  ammoniac.  Can  you  tell  me 
iw  to  prepare,  and  the  quantities  of  borings  and 
1  ammoniac  which  are  usually  used  for  this  pur- 
>se  ?  A.  WlNTON. 

***  The  best  proportions  for  rust-joint  cement 
e  as  follows  :  Iron  borings,  12  lbs.  ;  powdered  sal 
nmoniac,  2  0/.3.  ;  flour  of  sulphur,  1  ox.  These 
gredients  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  form  a 
iste,  and.  as  the  result  is  a  slow-setting  cement, 
e  joints  must  be  allowed  to  harden  before  any 
le  is  made  of  the  tank.  The  approximate  weight 
dry  borings  is  equal  to  one-lifth  of  the  cubic 
mtents  of  the  joint  in  inches. — Ed. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

11. — Bricks  and  Clay  Ware. 

ANUFACTURE  OF  BRICKS.— Clay 
|  to  be  used  for  making  bricks  is  first 
wmLsI  exposed  in  layers  or  small  heaps  to 
le  weather  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
ither  alone  or  mixed  with  breeze  and  chalk. 
.11  stones  are  then  picked  out,  and  the  clay  is 
round  to  a  coarse  powder.  If  the  grinding 
rocess  be  omitted  the  clay  has  to  be  weathered 
>r  a  longer  period  than  is  otherwise  sufficient, 
'he  clay  is  next  tempered  by  being  passed 
irough  a  pug  mill,  in  which  the  clay  is 
loroughly  kneaded  with  water.  The  clay 
asses  out  of  the  pug  mill  in  a  condition  suit- 
ble  for  moulding.  The  rectangular  moulds 


are  rather  larger  than  the  finished  bricks,  for 
the  clay  usually  shrinks  to  an  extent  equal  to 
about  one-tenth  of  its  original  dimensions. 

The  mould  is  completely  filled  by  the 
operator  with  tempered  clay,  and  the  surface 
is  levelled  with  a  straight-edge,  which  when 
drawn  across  the  top  of  the  mould  pushes  off 
all  superfluous  clay.  When  the  moulding  is 
performed  by  machinery  the  clay  is  cut  by 
wires  into  blocks  of  the  required  dimensions  as 
it  passes  out  of  the  pug-mill,  or  the  clay  is  auto¬ 
matically  forced  into  moulds.  Hand-made 
bricks  are  made  with  a  “frog”  (a  depression 
or  hollow)  on  one  side,  the  object  of  the  frog 
being  to  form  a  key  for  the  mortar.  Wire-cut 
bricks  have  no  frog,  and  the  marks  of  the  wire 
are  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  brick. 

The  moulded  bricks  are  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  air  or  by  artificial  heat,  and  are  then 
burned  either  in  kilns  or  in  clamps.  A  clamp 
is  a  stack  of  unburned  bricks  arranged  in 
pyramid  form,  with  a  flue.  Breeze  is  mixed 
with  the  clay  used  for  making  the  bricks,  or  is 
placed  in  the  spaces  between  the  bricks  in  the 
stack,  to  assist  in  the  baking  of  the  clay.  Fires 
are  lighted  in  the  flues  of  the  clamps,  and  are 
kept  burning  for  several  weeks. 

Bricks  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  the 
following  three  classes  : — 1.  Building  bricks. 
2.  Paving  bricks.  3.  Firebricks. 

Building  bricks  are  usually  subdivided  into  : — 
(1)  ordinary  building  bricks,  (2)  underburnt  and 
misshapen  bricks,  and  (3)  cutters  or  rubbers. 
Ordinary  bricks  are  hard  bricks  cf  good  shape 
and  comparatively  uniform  colour  and  texture 
made  as  already  described. 

Underburnt  and  misshapen  bricks,  commonly 
known  as  “grizzle”  or  “place  bricks,”  are 
defective  stock  sometimes  used  for  the  interior 
portions  of  walls.  The  use  of  underburnt 
bricks  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  work  of 
importance. 

Cutters  or  rubbers  are  made  of  carefully 
washed  clay,  free  from  lumps,  and  of  compara¬ 
tively  uniform  composition.  These  bricks, 
after  burning,  are  sufficiently  soft  to  enable 
them  to  be  readily  cut  or  rubbed  into  any 
desired  form.  Inferior  rubbers  when  exposed 
to  the  weather  wear  away  rapidly. 

Paving  bricks  are  manufactured  with  clays 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron 
oxide,  and  are  fired  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  used  for  ordinary  building  bricks. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  high  temperature 
the  clay  becomes  vitrified  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  bricks,  and 
becomes  almost  black  in  colour  owing  to  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  iron.  The  bricks  are 
stronger,  harder,  and  much  less  porous  than 
ordinary  bricks. 

Firebricks  are  most  commonly  made  with 
fireclay,  the  composition  of  which  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  other 
materials  are  sometimes  used  in  lieu  of  fire¬ 
clay.  Ganister  is  an  argillaceous  sandstone 
found  under  some  of  the  coal  beds  in  the 
North  of  England  and  elsewhere  which  is 
largely  used  for  lining  furnaces  and  for  making 
bricks.  It  contains  from  So  to  90  per  cent,  of 
silica,  and  will  withstand  high  temperatures 
without  shrinking.  Dinas  bricks  are  made  by 
grinding  the  Dinas  rock  and  sand  found  in  the 
Vale  of  Neath  in  Wales,  adding  about  1  per 
cent,  of  lime,  and  kneading,  moulding,  and 
firing  the  mixture  in  the  usual  manner. 

Other  earths  less  extensively  used  for  fire¬ 
bricks  are  chronic  iron  ore,  magnesian  limestone, 
and  bauxite.  Bauxite  consists  mainly  ot 
hydrated  oxides  of  alumina  and  iron,  but  usually 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  silica.  When 
magnesian  limestone  is  used  for  brickmaking, 
it  is  first  heated  to  expel  the  carbon  dioxide, 
then  mixed  with  tar  and  moulded  under 
pressure,  and  then  fired  at  a  high  temperature. 

Acid  firebricks  are  those  which  contain  an 
excessive  proportion  oi  silica.  Such  bricks  are 
attacked  by  lime  and  other  basic  substances  at 
high  temperatures.  Basic  firebricks  are  those 
which  contain  an  excessive  proportion  of  lime 
or  other  basic  substance.  Such  bricks  are 
attacked  at  high  temperatures  by  silica  or  other 
substances  of  a  like  nature  capable  of  entering 
into  chemical  union  with  the  lime  or  other 
base.  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks  consist  of  fireclay  weathered, 
ground,  tempered,  moulded,  pressed,  and  dried 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  dry  bricks,  either 
before  or  after  burning,  are  dipped  intoia  bath 
containing  “  body  dip,”  and  after  being  allowed 
to  air-dry  for  a  short  period  are  dipped  into  a 
bath  containing  “  glaze  dip.”  The  period  be¬ 
tween  the  dipping  into  body  dip  and  dipping 
into  glaze  dip  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to 


two  hours,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
clay,  and  is  shorter  for  burnt  bricks  than  for 
unburnt  bricks. 

Every  firm  of  glazed  brick  manufacturers 
has  its  own  particular  formulae  for  body  dips 
and  glaze  dips.  A  large  number  of  such 
formulae  are  given  in  Ansell’s  book  on  the 
manufacture  of  glazed  bricks  and  sanitary 
ware,  but  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
discuss  in  detail  such  formulae  in  these  columns, 
for  they  are  all  empirical  rather  than  scientific. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
formulae  for  body  dip  and  glaze  dip  respec¬ 
tively,  but  the  formula  must  in  each  case  be 
varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the  clay  of  which 
the  brick  is  composed,  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  glazed  ware  is  at 
present  of  more  importance  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  materials 
used  for  producing  the  enamel  and  glaze  : — 
Mixture  Mixture 


for 


for 


White  White 

Body.  Glaze. 

White  ball  clay  . .  10  Felspar  .  40 

Flint .  16  Stone .  40 

China  clay  .  54  Flint  . —  ••  6 

Stone .  20  Whiting .  8 

-  Plaster  of  Paris  -  6 


The  only  ingredient  in  the  foregoing  formulae 
which  requires  description  is  “  stone."  This 
material  is  also  known  as  “  Cornish  stone  ”  and 
“  China  stone,”  and  is  a  decomposition  product 
of  the  rock  known  as  pegmatite.  It  consists 
mainly  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

For  the  manufacture  of  glazed  bricks  or 
other  ware,  the  Cornish  stone  is  crushed  in 
grinding  mills  to  a  fine  powder.  When  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  high  temperature  it  fuses  and  forms 
a  white  glazed  mass,  but  it  requires  admixture 
with  a  flux  to  cause  it  to  flow  sufficiently 
freely. 

China  clay  is  nearly  always  the  mam  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  body  dip,  but  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  China  stone,  flint,  and  clay.  The  glaze 
dip  often  contains  oxide  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of 
barium.  Suitable  compounds  of  the  metals 
iron,  copper,  maganese,  chromium,  &c.,  can  be 
added  to  the  dip  when  coloured  glazes  are 
required.  After  the  bricks  have  been  treated 
with  body  dip  and  glaze  dip,  they  have,  of 
course,  to  be  baked  in  an  oven  irrespective  of 
any  firing  to  which  the  bricks  may  have  been 
subjected  before  dipping. 

Salted  Bricks  are  bricks  covered  with  a 
transparent  glaze,  produced  by  placing  salt  in 
the  kilns  while  the  bricks  are  being  burnt. 
The  salt  solutilises  and  acts  as  a  flux  upon  the 
clay,  and  a  fused  insoluble  silicate  is  formed 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  bricks. 

L'n glazed  Earthenware  is  often  made  with 
the  same  clays  as  those  used  for  ordinary 
building  bricks.  Such  earthenware  is  of 
inferior  quality,  and  is  very  porous.  Earthen¬ 
ware  is  baked  in  kilns. 

Glazed  Earthenware  is  often  produced  by 
forming  a  lead  glaze  on  the  surface  of  common 
earthenware.  The  unglazed  goods  are  dipped 
into  a  bath  containing  oxide  of  lead  and  suit¬ 
able  fluxes  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water. 
When  the  articles  are  withdrawn  and  reburnt, 
the  lead  oxide  and  other  compounds  fuse  and 
completely  cover  the  articles  with  an  imper¬ 
vious  glaze. 

Fireclay  Ware  is  earthenware  made  ol 
fireclay  instead  of  ordinary  brick  clay.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  stoneware,  but  for 
most  of  the  goods  used  by  builders  it  is  inferior 
to  stoneware.  . 

Stoneware  is  made  with  clay  from  the  Lias 
formations  mixed  with  sand  and  ground 
pottery  to  prevent  shrinkage.  It  differs  from 
unglazed  earthenware  in  being  impervious  to 
water  even  when  not  glazed,  and  is  stronger 
and  more  durable.  Most  stoneware  articles 
are,  nevertheless,  glazed  by  placing  salt  in  the 
kilns  in  which  the  stoneware  articles  are 
burnt.  ,  .  .  .  f 

Terra-cotta  is  refractory  clay  containing  suf¬ 
ficient  oxide  of  iron  to  give  it  a  characteristic 
reddish  colour.  To  prevent  undue  shrinkage, 
ground  pottery,  ground  glass,  sand,  or  burnt 
clay  is  added  in  large  proportion.  The  mixture 
is  carefully  ground,  kneaded  with  water, 
moulded,  dried,  baked  in  a  pottery  kiln,  and 
then  slowly  cooled.  The  temperature  em¬ 
ployed  for  baking  terra-cotta  is  much  lower 
than  that  used  for  stoneware.  The  red 
clay  for  making  terra-cotta  articles  has  to 
be  very  carefully  selected.  If  it  contain  more 
than  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide  the  clay  will 
be  too  fusible.  In  some  cases  the  clay  used  is  an 
artificial  mixture  of  china  day  and  oxide  of 
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iron,  and  some  of  the  natural  fireclays  make 
fairly  good  terra-cotta. 

Tiles. — Roofing  and  paving  tiles  are  made  of 
moderately  pure  brick  clays  in  the  same  manner 
as  bricks,  and  are  baked  in  kilns.  The  colour 
of  red  tiles  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
iron.  Encaustic  or  decorative  tiles  of  the  best 
description  are  made  in  three  parts  (i)  the 
face,  which  is  a  slab  of  good  quality  clay  of 
suitable  colour  for  the  ground  of  the  pattern  ; 
(2)  the  body,  which  is  a  coarser  clay  ;  and  (3) 
the  back,  which  is  a  thin  slab  of  suitable  clay. 

Indentations  or  moulds  of  the  form  required 
are  made  in  the  face  slab  by  means  of  a  plaster 
cast,  and  coloured  “slip”  (/.<?.,  coloured  clay 
made  plastic  with  water)  is  placed  in  the  in¬ 
dentations.  When  dry,  the  tiles  are  baked  in 
ovens,  and  in  some  cases  are  glazed  by  being 
dipped  into  a  mixture  of  water  and  powdered 
glass  and  then  reheated. 

Cheap  encaustic  tiles  are  made  by  painting 
or  printing  a  pattern  on  the  surfaces  of  white 
clay  tiles  and  then  coating  the  printed  surfaces 
with  a  transparent  glaze. 

Majolica  tiles  are  clay  tiles  covered  with  an 
opaque  coloured  glaze. 

Water  Absorbed  by  Bricks. — Bricks  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  burnt  are  deficient 
in  strength  and  durability,  and  are  capable  of 
absorbing  a  larger  proportion  of  water  than 
properly  burnt  bricks.  Bricks  capable  of 
absorbing  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  water  should  be  rejected,  the  normal 
absorption  capacity  of  bricks  of  good  quality 
varying  from  4  to  iS  per  cent. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Congregational  Church,  Easton,  Bristol. _ 

The  opening  services  at  New  Castle  Green  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  Greenbank-road,  Easton,  took 
place  on  the  4th  inst.  The  building  has  been  erected 
by  the  Bristol  Congregational  Church  Extension 
Committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  members 
of  a  small  Congregational  church  in  Hinton-road, 
near  at  hand,  and  with  the  trustees  of  the  old  Castle 
Green  Chapel.  The  church  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  George  Humphreys  &  Sons  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  Mr.  Frank  Wills,  and  the  total  cost  has  been 
about  5,000/.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and,  includ¬ 
ing  galleries,  it  will  provide  seating  accommodation 
for  about  800  persons.  The  organ,  which  belonged 
to  the  old  Castle  Green  Chapel,  has  been  renovated 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Yowles,  and  placed  in  the  new  church. 

Malmesbury  Abbey.  —  it  is  reported  in  the 
Bristol  Diocesan  Magazine  that  good  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  restoration  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey  Church.  I  he  work  was  commenced  in  1899, 
a  nd  wa3  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A., 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Hayward  &  Wooster, 
of  Bath.  What  has  been  accomplished  comprises 
the  rebuilding  of  some  of  the  Hying  buttresses  over 
the  aisles  which  threatened  to  fall,  the  reinstating 
the  destroyed  upper  parts  of  their  counterbalancing 
pinnacles,  the  parapets  of  the  north  side,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  perished  stonework  generally,  the 
releading  of  all  the  windows,  and  the  renewal  of 
all  the  gutters  and  downpipes,  relaying  the  aisle 
roofs,  and  making  all  the  roofs  watertight.  The 
necessary  drainage  has  also  been  done,  and  a  con¬ 
crete  surface  gutter  put  round  the  walls.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  works  the  missing  pillar  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side  has  been  replaced, 
together  with  the  main  arches,  triforium,  and  clear¬ 
story  above,  as  being  the  best  means  of  giving  the 
necessary  support  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
present  church,  the  state  of  which  threatened 
ruin  to  the  noble  south  porch.  A  further 
contract  entailing  an  expenditure  of  about 
1,300/.  has  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  work  that  remains  to  be  done 
at  the  west  end,  and  comprises  the  completion  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  two  ruined  bays  of  the  aisle,  the 
continuation  of  the  roof  over  up  to  the  original 
west  end,  walling  in  temporarily  the  two  main 
arches  that  have  been  rebuilt,  and  throwing  into  the 
church  the  two  bays,  the  restoration  of  which  will 
have  been  thus  effected,  making  good  the  top  of  the 
west  wall  and  turret,  and  repairing  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  old  west  end,  also  completing  the 
open  parapets  of  the  aisle  and  clearstory.  In 
planning  the  new  work,  the  main  lines  of  the  ancient 
design  have  been  followed  ;  but  care  has  been 
taken  to  show  that  it  isi  modern,  and  to  prevent 
misconception  as  to  its  date  in  the  future. 

East  Finchley  Baptist  Church  and  Schools. 
—A  new  Baptist  church  is  to  be  erected  at  East 
Finchley.  It  is  designed  with  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  and  choir,  with  three  vestries,  the  seating 
all  radiating  on  a  circular  plan  from  the  pulpit. 
Accommodation  is  given  for  764  adults  on  ground 
floor  (including  seventy-two  in  end  gallery),  or  a 
mixed  congregation  of  about  870  persons.  A  tower 
is  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  church,  which  will 
stand  at  the  corner  of  two  roads,  the  Great  North- 
road  and  Creighton-avenue.  The  schools,  which  have 
now  been  opened,  are  of  two  stories,  consisting  of  a 
hall  with  eight  classrooms  at  the  sides,  partitioned 
on  from  each  other  by  sliding  panelled  partitions, 


so  arranged  that  the  whole  school  can  be  thrown 
open  into  one  large  hall  for  use  as  a  chapel  until  the 
new  chapel  is  erected,  and  one  at  the  end  opposite  the 
platform  ;  two  front  entrances  and  two  staircases  up 
to  the  galleries  on  three  sides  to  be  used  for  classes  ; 
two  large  senior’s  classrooms  in  the  rear,  and  a  large 
infants’  room,  &c.,  and  kitchen.  The  buildings  are 
faced  in  front  with  split  flints  with  stone  dressings. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  George  Baines  and  R. 
Palmer  Baine9,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  London, 
W.C. 

Church,  Claddaghduff,  Clifden,  Ireland.— 
The  Star  of  the  Sea  new  Church,  recently  erected 
at  Claddaghduff,  Clifden,  was  dedicated  on  the 
7th  inst.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  Omey  Island  the  new  church 
is  situate.  It  is  Gothic  in  style  and  cruciform  on 
plan.  In  length  it  measures  1 16  ft.,  the  transepts 
60  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  26  ft.,  the  height  to  the 
ridge  43  ft.,  and  to  the  highest  point  of  the  belfry 
53  ft.  There  are  three  stained-glass  windows  over 
the  high  altar,  while  the  building  throughout  i3 
pierced  with  a  number  of  leaden  lights.  Messrs. 
Ryan  &  Sons,  Dublin,  supplied  the  stained-glass 
windows,  and  Messrs.  Brooks,  Thomas,  Dublin,  the 
altar  rails  and  gallery  ;  and  Messrs.  Moonan  &  Sons, 
Dublin,  the  .stations  of  the  Cross.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  Galway,  was  the  architect ;  and  the  builder  wa3 
Mr.  G.  R.  Emerson,  of  Clifden. 

School,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.— The  New 
Grove  School  at  Hanley  has  just  been  opened.  The 
new  school  has  cost  a  sum  approximating  10,000/., 
including  apparatus,  and  will  afford  accommodation 
for  670  boys  and  girls,  which,  with  the  older 
portion,  brings  up  the  total  accommodation  to  1,000 
children.  The  contractors  for  the  general  building 
were  Messrs.  Tompkinson  &  Bettelley,  of  Long- 
ton.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendance  of 
the  Architect  to  the  Board,  Mr.  E.  E.  Scrivener,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs,  R.  Scrivener  &  Sons,  architects, 
Hanley. 

Schools,  Stockport. — The  new  schools  erected 
at  Spring-gardens,  Stockport,  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  600  bovs  and  girls  in  the  mixed  school  and  220 
infants  in  a  separate  infants’  school,  were  opened  on 
the  5th  inst.  Messrs.  Stott  &  Sons,  of  Manchester, 
are  the  architects  of  the  new  schools,  and  the  builder 
is  Mr.  Josiah  Briggs,  Stockport.  The  principal 
room  gives  seating  accommodation  for  about  1,000 
persons.  The  building  is  faced  with  red  brick,  with 
buff  terra-cotta  dressings  and  half-timbered  gables. 

Board  School,  Vickerstown,  Barrow-in- 
Furness — The  new  Vickerstown  Board  School, 
which  has  been  erected  upon  Walney  Island  for  the 
children  of  the  new  town  being  built  by  Messrs, 
Vickers,  Sons,  &  Maxim,  was  opened  on  the  30th 
ult.  The  total  accommodation  is  for  648  children, 
and  the  buildings  are  of  one  story,  containing  a 
central  hall  65  ft.  6  in.  by  33  ft.,  and  ten  classrooms, 
with  cloakrooms  and  two  teachers’  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  large  heating  chamber  and  store¬ 
room  in  the  basement.  The  walls  are  built  of 
bricks  faced  externally  with  Askam  bricks  to  a 
height  of  4  ft.,  and  above  that  with  rough  cast  in 
cement,  coloured  a  cream  colour,  and  with  St.  Bee9 
stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  grey 
Walna  Scar  slates  and  red  ridge  tiles.  Internally  a 
dado  4  ft.  high  of  coloured  glazed  bricks  runs 
round  all  the  rooms  and  corridors,  and  the  walls 
above  this  are  plastered  and  coloured.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work,  including  playgrounds,  play- 
sheds,  and  boundary  walls,  is  8,075/.  The  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  work  are  :  Excavator,  bricklayer, 
and  joiner,  Messrs.  Clark  &  Robinson  ;  mason, 
Messrs.  G.  Varley  &  Son  ;  slater  and  plasterer,  Mr. 
lames  Walker  ;  plumber,  painter,  and  glazier,  Mr. 
[ames  Gell  ;  ironfounder,  Mr.  W.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Fowler,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  is  the 
architect. 

Asylum  Scheme,  Bangour,  Edinburgh.— The 
report  by  Mr.  George  T.  Hine,  architect,  London, 
on  the  new  Bangour  Asylum  scheme  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Lunacy  Board,  has  recently  been  issued  to 
members.  The  remit  to  Mr.  Hine,  of  date  May  14 
last,  was  to  the  following  effect : — “  That  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee,  as  far  as  regards  recom¬ 
mendations  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  be  remitted,  along 
with  the  architect's  plans,  specifications,  and 
measurements,  to  Mr.  Hine,  architect,  London,  for 
his  consideration  (in  consultation  with  Mr.  Blanc  if 
necessary),  and  with  special  instructions  to  report 
to  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible  (1)  whether  the 
plans  can  be  modified  or  remodelled  so  as  to  reduce 
the  total  cost  to  a  sum  representing  300/.  per  bed  or 
less  ;  (2)  whether  the  plans  can  be  adapted  to  brick 
harled  ;  (3)  whether  by  building  with  brick  harled 
the  cost  would  be  reduced  to  any,  and  if 
so  to  what,  extent,  and  generally  to  advise 
the  Board  in  the  matter.”  The  following 
is  the  summary  of  Mr.  Hine’s  report  : — 
First — “  Whether  the  plans  can  be  modified  or  re¬ 
modelled  so  as  to  reduce  the  total  cost  to  a  sum 
representing  300/.  per  bed  or  less  ?”  My  answer  to 
this  is  “Yes,  subject  to  my  correctly  interpreting 
your  meaning  of  price  per  bed.”  Secondly — 
••  Whether  the  plans  can  be  adapted  to  brick 
harled  ?  ”  To  this  I  again  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
Thirdly — “  Whether  by  building  with  brick  harled 
the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  any,  and  if  so  to  what, 
extent?"  I  say  in  answer  to  thi3  that  by  adopting 
the  simplest  form  of  brick  harled  treatment  the 
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cost  may  be  reduced  to  something  less  than  300/. 
bed.  Fourthly — “  To  advise  the  Board  general 
in  the  matter.”  My  advise  is  (a)  to  adhere  to  stoi 
construction,  but  in  a  less  expensive  form,  and 
modify  the  interior  treatment  of  the  differe; 
buildings,  cutting  down  the  cost  in  all  legitima 
ways.  By  doing  this  a  more  suitable  form  of  co 
struction  than  brick  harled  will  be  obtained  at  cor 
paratively  little  extra  cost,  and  much  time  ai 
expense  in  other  ways  will  be  saved  ;  (6)  to  cor 
pence  building  operations  at  once  by  erecting  tl 
infirmary  and  administrative  block.  This  will  te 
the  cost  and  suitability  of  the  form  of  constructic 
recommended,  and  relieve,  to  some  extent,  tl 
urgent  pressure  for  accommodation. 

Industrial  School,  Glasgow.— Lord  Provo 
Chisholm  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  a  new  ds 
industrial  school  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Delii 
quency  Board  for  the  Western  District  of  Glasgot 
The  premises,  situated  in  William-street,  and  fo 
merly  known  as  St.  Matthew’s  Public  School,  hat 
been  altered  and  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  da 
industrial  school,  the  work  being  carried  out  undt| 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Munro,  architect. 

School,  Beverley'. — Lord  Wenlock,  Chairmai 
of  the  East  Riding  County  Council,  opened  th| 
newly-erected  Beverley  Grammar  School  on  th 
2nd  inst.  The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  o 
the  west  side  of  Queensgate,  on  a  site  whic 
stretches  westward  towards  Westwood.  Th 
principal  entrance  leads  to  a  central  corridor,  o 
either  side  of  which  are  the  classrooms,  three  i 
number,  each  21  ft.  6  in.  by  20  ft.,  and  eac 
accommodating  twenty-four  boys  in  single  desks 
Two  of  the  classrooms  are  divided  by  a  movabl 
partition,  so  that  they  can  be  converted  into 
single  room.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  th 
head  master's  room,  and  on  the  other  side  of  th 
corridor  is  a  cloak  room  and  lavatory  fitted  wit 
glazed  stoneware  basins.  By  the  side  of  the  cloal 
room  is  an  entrance  from  the  playground.  At  th 
north  end  of  the  building  are  the  rooms  to  t 
devoted  to  science-teaching — a  laboratory,  30  i 
oy  22  It.,  fitted  with  chemical  working  benches 
and  a  lecture-room,  22  ft.  by  20  ft.  6  in.,  wit 
desks  on  a  stepped  gallery.  The  south  end  of  th 
building  i3  planned  so  that  a  central  hall  am 
further  classsrooms  can  be  added  when  extension 
are  required.  All  the  classrooms,  &c.,  are  lightet 
from  the  left  side,  and  are  warmed  by  ventilatim 
firegrates,  which  supply  warmed  fresh  air  to  th 
rooms ;  the  extract  ventilation  being  by  flue 
carried  up  with  the  chimneys.  The  exterior  i 
simply  treated  in  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles.  Th' 
latrines  are  in  a  detached  building  on  the  west  sid 
of  the  site.  The  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Bilson 
F.S.A.,  architect,  of  Hull,  by  Mr.  j.  Constable 
builder,  of  Beverley. 

Post  Office,  Sunderland.  —  A  new  pos 
office  is  being  erected  at  Sunderland.  Tff 
site  consists  of  over  1,800  square  yds.,  anc 
the  main  block  of  the  new  premises  is  a 
the  south  end,  facing  that  portion  of  thi 
shubbery  which  has  been  laid  out  as  gardens.  A 
this  point,  and  about  65  ft.  back  towards  High 
street,  the  building  is  four  stories  high.  On  thi 
first  floor  of  the  main  building  there  are  offices  fo 
the  postmaster,  telegraph  engineer,  &c.  A  well  run 
up  the  centre  of  the  main  front  block  for  light  am 
ventilation,  faced  with  glazed  bricks.  On  th 
second  floor  of  thi3  block  are  the  instrumen 
room,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  a  telephone  rooir 
36  ft.  by  21  ft.  The  ground  floor  embraces  th 
large  public  hall,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.  There  ar 
two  entrances  to  the  public  hall,  one  fror 
Xorfolk-street  and  the  other  from  West  Sunnisid* 
The  outside  letter-boxes  are  in  West  Sunniside,  bu 
there  are  also  letter-boxes  in  the  public  hall,  so  tha 
people  from  the  Norfolk-street  side  of  the  town  wi 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  coming  round.  On  th 
ground  floor  there  is  also  a  telegiaph  boys’  deliver} 
room  and  a  registered  letter  office.  Further  bac 
is  the  sorting-room,  which  occupies  the  width  c 
the  site,  and  measures  90  ft.  by  52  ft.  Behind  th 
will  be  the  loading  platform  for  the  mails,  an 
then  comes  the  yard  between  the  Post  Office  an 
the  Inland  Revenue  Office.  The  basement  wi 
contain  accommodation  for  postmen,  clerks,  tel 
graph  linesmen,  and  stores.  That  portion  i 

the  building  embracing  the  sorting-room,  &( 
stretches  towards  High-street  for  no  ft.,  and  is  01 
story  in  height,  33  ft.  above  the  pavement,  bi 
it  can  be  heightened  should  extensions  be  needc 
in  the  future.  The  base  of  the  building 

of  freestone,  from  the  Cocklaw  quarries,  Cholle 
ford,  and  the  upper  part  will  be  of  stone  from  tl 
quarries  at  Denwick,  near  Alnwick.  The  Inlac 
Revenue  Office  is  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  mai 
postal  block,  and  will  be  of  three  stories.  It  coi 
tains  offices  for  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  Supervisa 
and  clerks.  All  the  floors  are  of  concrete,  coven 
with  wood-blocks,  excepting  the  public  hall,  whic 
will  be  paved  with  stone.  The  building  w 
te  provided  with  lifts,  and  lighted  throughoi 
by  electricity.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Tanne 
of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  and  the  contractor  is  M 
J.  W.  White,  of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Searc! 
field,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  has  acted Jas  clerk 
works. 

Business  Premises,  Bristol.— Messrs.  Smit 
Neville,  &  Co.  have  just  opened  a  bakery,  bre; 
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.tore,  loading-up  shed,  stabling  for  fourteen  horses, 
uite  of  offices,  and  various  outbuildings.  Thebuild- 
hgs  have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  James, 
.rchitects,  of  Bristol.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
|V.  &  J.  Bennett. 


FOREIGN. 

'!  FRANCE. — The  jury  in  the  competition  for  a 
|roup  of  school  buildings  at  Montreuil  have 
L warded  the  first  premium  to  MM.  Dumenil  and 

Brandon,  of  Paris. - During  the  work  of  repair  at 

-  he  cathedral  of  Chalons-sur-Marne  (the  towers  of 
Which  were  in  a  dangerous  condition),  some  fine 
Iculptures  of  the  twelfth  century  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  especially  a  font  with  carved  bas-reliefs, 
which  must  have  come  from  the  original  Roman- 

isque  cathedral  built  in  1149. - The  municipality  of 

Bourges  intend  to  demolish  the  fifteenth-century 
Ihurch  of  St.  Bonnet,  which  is  in  a  ruinous  con¬ 
dition. - The  municipality  of  Vichy  have  voted  a 

[um  of  840,000  francs  for  the  embellishment  of  the 

iown. - Works  are  shortly  to  be  commenced 

or  the  improvement  and  deepening  of  the 

Iiort  of  Algiers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

,500,000  francs. - M.  Marqueste,  the  : sculptor, 

jias  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to 
ixecute  a  bust  of  the  late  eminent  landscape- 

>ainter  Dupre. -  Excavations  are  in  progress 

tmong  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  chateau  of  Mont¬ 
ort  l'Amaury  (Seine-et-Oise),  which  have  led  to 
ome  interesting  discoveries.  The  works  have  been 
indertaken  by  the  municipal  authorities  at  Mont¬ 
ort.  The  crypt  of  the  ancient  chapel  has  been 
jrought  to  light,  as  well  as  some  fine  early  Gothic 

culptures. - MM.  Hubert  Marie  and  Letort, 

.rchitects,  have  nearly  completed  the  restoration  of 
he  sanctuary  of  Notre  Dame  des  Arts,  at  Pont 

le  1' Arche,  commenced  five  years  ago. - The 

Municipal  Council  of  Vanne3  has  decided  on  the 
>uilding  of  a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  public  library, 
md  a  market,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  a 

nillion  francs. - A  scheme  is  under  consideration 

or  a  canal  to  unite  the  canal  of  the  Loire 

with  that  of  Bourgogne. - The  scheme  for 

the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes  at 
Paris,  together  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
>ridge  over  the  Seine,  has  been  adjourned  sine  die, 
jartly  on  account  of  the  estimated  cost,  which 
would  amount  to  fifteen  million  francs,  partly  on 
iccount  of  the  opposition  of  the  Institut  de  France, 
3art  of  the  building  of  which  would  have  to  be 

iemolished  in  prolonging  the  Rue  de  Rennes. - 

M.  Ernest  Letrosne,  architect,  has  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Societe 
Uentrale  des  Architectes.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Leon  Vaudoyer,  and  till  i860  was  Inspecteur  des 
I’ravaux  at  the  Louvre,  and  was  also  Professor  at 
the  Ecole  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  He  was  well  known 
is  the  architect  of  many  important  buildings. 

India.— The  Simla  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  appears 
to  be  a  great  success,  and  is  said  to  contain  many 
water  colours  of  exceptional  merit.  The  number 
>f  exhibits  exceeds  last  year’s  total  by  103. 

- The  recent  cyclone  has  had  the  effect  of 

:onsiderably  modifying  the  soundings  of  the 
ipproaches  to  Karachi  Harbour,  and  dredging 
will  doubtless  have  ’to  be  resorted  to  on  a 

arge  scale. - The  Pamban  branch  of  the  South 

Indian  Railway  has  been  completed  and  was 
•ecently  opened  for  traffic.  The  line  runs  from 

Madura  to  Mandapam. - The  hill  station  of 

Mussoorie  is  to  have  its  water-supply  considerably 
lugmented  ;  the  engineer  proposes  to  utilise  the 
Sempti  Falls  to  generate  power  to  drive  pumps  at 

iome  springs  not  far  from  the  station. - The 

Corporation  of  Calcutta  contemplate  widening 
Municipal  Office-street,  owing  to  the  congested 
raffic. 

United  States. — Building  contractors  in  Chicago 
ire  suffering  from  scarcity  of  labour,  and  have 
to  pay  about  103.  a  day  for  the  services  of 

lod  carriers  and  the  like. - The  Municipal  Art 

Society,  of  New  York,  has  under  consideration  a 
scheme  for  improving  the  City  Hall  Park,  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  municipal  departments.  The  present 
suildings  in  the  park  are  said  to  be  all  more  or  less 
shabby  and  inconvenient  except  the  City  Hall  itself, 
vhich,  however,  is  very  much  overcrowded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

City  Subways  Regulations.— With  a  view  to 
obviating  the  constant  disturbance  of  the  street 
xafiic,  the  City  Corporation  has  drawn  up  a  number 
Df  by-laws  which  will  shortly  come  into  force.  In 
future  a  company  wishing  to  bring  a  pipe  or  wire 
other  than  a  service  pipe  or  wire)  into  a  subway, 
nust  give,  in  writing,  fourteen  days’  notice  to  the 
Corporation,  together  with  information  as  to  the 
nsulation  and  the  highest  electric  motive  force  for 
vhich  they  may  be  used.  Three  days  before  any 
sompany  can  put  a  service  pipe  or  wire  into  a 
subway,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  City  Engineer. 
Fourteen  days’  notice  must  be  given  by  any  com¬ 
pany  of  its  intention  to  remove  any  pipe  or  wire. 
In  the  case  of  repairs,  three  days'  notice  will  be 
necessary.  No  work  involving  the  alteration  or  re¬ 
construction  of  any  part  of  a  subway  will  be  per- 
tnitted  until  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours 
lifter  notice  has  been  given  to  the  owner  of  any  pipe 
or  wire  in  the  subway.  All  companies  owning  pipes 


or  wires  must,  within  six  months  of  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  by-laws,  deposit  with  the  Corporation 
full  particulars  of  their  pipes  and  wires,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  company  failing  to  carry  out  the  by¬ 
laws  or  of  supplying  incorrect  information,  it  will  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  5/.,  and  to  a  further  penalty  of  403. 
for  each  day  during  which  the  offence  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

Capitalist  Combinations.  —  At  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  last  week,  Mr.  Ben  Cooper  moved 
“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  the  growth 
of  gigantic  capitalistic  trusts,  with  their  enormous 
power  of  controlling  production,  is  injurious  to  the 
advancement  of  the  working  classes,  as  by  such 
combination  the  price  of  commodities  is  raised, 
the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  people  can  be  re¬ 
duced,  the  workman’s  freedom  endangered,  and 
national  prosperity  menaced.”  He  accepted  an 
amendment  from  the  Gas  Workers’  Union  advo¬ 
cating  national  ownership  of  those  monopolies. 
He  held  that  the  trusts  and  combines  threatened 
their  rights  as  workmen  and  could,  if  they  wished, 
starve  the  people  into  submission.  Mr.  Clyne 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Picketing.— At  the  Trades  Union  Congress  last 
week  Mr.  R.  Bell,  M.P.,  moved: — “  That  the  Con¬ 
gress  again  emphatically  protests  against  the  series 
of  legal  decisions  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
Courts  which  have  thwarted  the  express  intentions 
of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1S71,  the  Conspiracy  and 
Property  Defence  Act,  1875,  and  which  have  dis¬ 
torted  the  common  law  of  the  land  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deprive  workmen  of  the  full  right  of  combina¬ 
tion  and  to  seriously  jeopardise  the  funds  of  the 
Union  collected  with  so  much  sacrifice  of  the  toilers 
of  this  country,  and  hereby  demands  fresh  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  shall — 1.  Clearly  confer  upon  the  Unions 
the  rights  of  voluntary  association  enjoyed  by  them 
under  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  and  of  which  they 
were  deprived  by  the  Taff  Vale  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  2.  Legalise  peaceful  picketing 
and  persuading.  3.  Make  it  perfectly  legal  for  men 
to  withdraw  their  labour  other  than  in  breach  of 
contract,  and  also  for  Unions  to  sanction  such 
withdrawal,  and  for  officials  to  advise  or  convey  the 
decision  to  withdraw  under  all  circumstances 
where  men  are  pursuing  the  objects  of  Trade 
Unionism.  4.  To  clearly  define  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  so  that  what  is  legal  for  one  man  to  do 
shall  not  be  either  a  criminal  offence  or  an  action¬ 
able  wrong  if  done  by  many  in  combination.  5.  To 
generally  define  and  codify  the  laws  of  Trade 
Unions  and  industrial  disputes  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  above  expressed,  and  hereby  instructs 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  immediately  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution. 
And  further  pledges  itself  to  do  all  possible  to  secure 
legislation  on  these  lines  by  bringing  pressure  to 
bear  through  all  the  unions  upon  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  Parliamentary  candidates,  both  in  the 
Lobby  and  at  the  polls/’  He  said  that  all  they 
wished  was  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
employers  of  the  country.  Every  one  had  believed 
that  Trade  Unions  were  free  from  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  put  upon  the  law  by  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
he  was  not  mistaken,  they  would  be  put  upon  such 
an  equality.  If  a  man  was  attacked  by  a  striker, 
he  could  be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  but  it  was 
absurd  to  hold  the  whole  union  responsible  for  the 
act  of  the  individual. — Mr.  Brace  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Wages. — At  the  Trades  Union  Congress  last 
week  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  following  series 
of  resolutions  “  That  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  be  instructed  to  approach  the  Admiralty 
with  a  view  of  getting  them  to  agree  to  pay  to  the 
various  trades  and  grades  employed  in  the  building 
of  Government  vessels  in  his  Majesty’s  Dockyards 
not  less  than  the  rate  of  wages  as  is  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  employers  and  employes  doing 
similar  work  in  the  several  shipbuilding  centres  in 
the  country  ;  failing  to  obtain  their  consent,  to  then 
endeavour  to  get  this  question  raised  when  the 
Admiralty  Vote  is  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  That  this  Congress  request  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  to  endeavour  to  raise  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  early 
part  of  the  forthcoming  Session,  1903,  on  the  question 
of  labourers’  wages  in  all  Government  factories  and 
dockyards,  such  discussion  having  for  its  object  the 
raising  of  wages  for  labourers  to  a  minimum  of  30s. 
per  week,  and  the  payment  of  trade  union  rates  of 
wages  to  all  trades  in  such  factories  and  dockyards. 
That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to 
assist  the  better  working  of  the  Fair  Wages  resolu¬ 
tion  of  February,  1891,  it  is  necessary  that  a  list  of 
all  Government  contracts  given  out  by  the  separate  1 
Departments  should  be  published  monthly  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
contractors  ;  and  that  a  firm  shall  be  taken  to  be 
an  unfair  firm  that  employs  any  workmen  below 
the  recognised  standard,  and  instructs  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  to  at  once  take  steps  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  various  Departments  of  the 
Government,  and  also  obtain  from  Parliament  a 
clearer  definition  or  amendment  to  the  Fair  Wages 
Clause  resolution  respecting  prices  as  well  as  wages, 
and  what  is  a  district  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Clause.”  .  _  ,  _ 

Cromer  Electric  Lighting.— A  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  inquiry  was  held  by  Major  C.  E. 
Norton,  R.E.,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Cromer,  on  the 


5th  inst.,  into  the  application  of  the  Cromer  Urban 
District  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  25,000 /.  for 
purposes  of  electric  lighting,  and  2,500/.  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  store  yard  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Beach  (Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  Railway) 
Station  in  the  town.  There  were  present  Mr.  J.  K. 
Frost  (Clerk)  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Scott  (Surveyor),  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Cozens- Hardy  (Messrs.  O’Gorman  & 
Cozens-Hardy,  consulting  engineers),  and  others. 

Edinburgh  Master  Builders.  —  The  second 
annual  excursion  of  the  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Building  Trades  Exchange  of  Edinburgh 
took  place  on  the  4th  inst.  to  Alloa.  A  company 
numbering  about  eighty  travelled  from  theWaverley 
Station  to  Alloa,  thence  in  brakes  to  Rumbling 
Bridge.  Rain  fell  heavily  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  but  the  weather  cleared  up  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  drive  back  to  Alloa  was  made  under 
pleasanter  conditions. 

National  Association  or  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators. — A  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  England  and  Wales  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Grand  Assembly  Rooms,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on  the  23rd,  24th,  25th,  and  26th  insts.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crace,  President  of  the  Institute  of  British  Decora¬ 
tors,  will  open  an  exhibition.  The  President  of  the 
convention  is  Mr.  J.  Graham  Cole.  Various  papers 
are  to  be  read,  and  one  day  is  to  be  devoted  to 
excursions  and  visits.  The  annual  dinner  will  be 
held  at  the  County  Hotel,  Neville-street,  on  the 
25th  inst. 

Open  Spaces. — By  the  purchase  of  Brandlehow 
Park,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Derwentwater, 
a  tract  of  beautiful  pasture  ground  and  woodland, 
which  had  been  threatened  with  spoliation  for 
building  purposes,  is  permanently  preserved  for 
public  enjoyment.  The  National  Trust  undertook 
negotiations  for  acquiring  the  property  in  the  course 
of  last  summer,  and  in  response  to  an  appeal  made 
by  Canon  Rawnsley  the  stipulated  price  of  7,000/. 
was  subscribed  in  a  shorter  period  than  five  months. 

- Bishop’s  Park,  by  the  riverside  at  Fulham, 

which  was  recently  acquired  for  35,245/.  (including 
a  contribution  of  17,500/.  from  the  London  County 
Council),  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  adjoining  Fielder's  Meadow,  a  space  of  8^  acres, 
at  a  further  cost  of  16,957/.,  to  cover  the  laying-out 
of  the  land  and  the  embanking  of  the  river  front. 
The  Local  Municipal  Authority  provide  4,957/. 
towards  that  amount,  and  the  remainder  will, 
under  certain  conditions,  be  defrayed  by  the 

Council. - Mr.  W.  P.  Griggs,  a  member  of  the 

Essex  County  Council,  has  presented  to  the  public 
a  bridge  which  has  just  been  built  across  the  river 
Roding,  and  supplies  a  direct  access  to  Wanstead 
Park  from  Ilford,  where  the  Urban  Council  have 
purchased,  as  pleasure-grounds,  10  acres  of  the 
Cranbrook  Park  estate,  to  Wanstead  Park.  This 
new  public  resort  constitutes  the  fifth  public 

park  in  the  Ilford  district. - On  July  15 

Princess  Christian  opened  the  Alexandra  Gar¬ 
dens  by  the  riverside  at  Windsor,  on  a  site 
acquired  by  the  Town  Council,  and  which  have 
been  tastefully  laid  out,  with  fountains  and  a  band 
stand,  mainly  at  the  charges  of  Sir  Francis  Tress 

Barry,  M.P.  for  the  borough. - At  Eastbourne 

was  opened,  on  August  12  last,  the  Hampden 
Park,  consisting  of  an  estate  of  S2  acres,  within 
1^  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  which  Mr.  Freeman 
Thomas,  M.P.  for  Hastings,  has  made  over  to  the 
Corporation  for  the  nominal  sum  of  3,000/.  Mr. 
Golding,  landscape  gardener,  laid  out  the  park,  in 
which  a  lake  4  acres  in  extent  has  been  formed  out 

of  an  old  decoy  for  wild  ducks. - The  Corporation 

of  Stockport  are  about  to  lay  out  the  Cale  Green 
Park,  6  acres,  which  Mr.  Henry  Bell  has  presented 

to  the  burgesses. - Mr.  Councillor  S.  Turner, 

Mayor  of  Rochdale,  having  bought  Mount  Falinge 
Park  from  the  late  Mr.  E.  A.  N.  Royds's  trustees, 
will  present  it  to  the  borough  upon  certain  stated 
conditions  for  ensuring  its  enjoyment  in  quietude 
by  the  public.  Mr.  Turner  will,  in  addition,  expend 
in  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  park  a  sum 
of  about  2,500/.,  and  the  Corporation  agree  to  build 
the  walls  and  otherwise  adapt  the  grounds  for  the 
uses  intended  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  6,500/. 
Within  the  grounds,  of  nearly  19  acres,  is  a  large 
mansion,  which  would  serve  for  an  art  gallery  or 
museum. — On  August  30  was  opened  a  public 
garden  near  the  northern  entrance  into  the  new 
Blackwall  Tunnel,  acquired  for  about  4,500/.  mainly 
at  the  charges  of  the  London  County  Council.  Of 
the  two  portions  into  which  the  playground  is 
divided,  that  for  girls  and  infants  has  a  sand-pit ; 
skirting  the  east  9ide  is  a  high  wall  of  the  East 
India  Dock,  along  which  a  private  road  is  let  at  a 
nominal  rent  by  the  London  and  East  India  Docks 
Company,  and  forms  a  gravelled  terrace  overlooking 
the  two  playgrounds. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Burton  Masons'  Strike.— The  masons’  strike  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  which  began  five  months  ago  for 
8Jd.  instead  of  Sd.  per  hour,  has  practically  come  to 
an  end.  The  men  agreed  to  accept  whatever  the 
Board  of  Trade  arbitrator  might  decide. 

Penrhyn  Quarry  Dispute.— The  following  is 
a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Lord  Penrhyn  to  Mr. 
Henry  Jones,  Bethesda  : — “  Sir, — The  copy  of  a 
resolution  forwarded  by  you  as  chairman  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  some  of  my  ‘  late  quarrymen,’  held  at  Beth- 
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esda  on  Saturday  last,  has  been  received  by  me. 
In  replying  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  ‘  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  services  of  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour  or  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rosebery  or 
both  as  conciliators,'  I  must  beg  to  point  out  that 
the  chief  ground  of  complaint  made  against  myself 
by  the  strikers  (and  emphasised  by  your  own 
primary  reference  to  it  at  the  Bethesda  meeting) 
has  throughout  appeared  to  be  based  on  my 
refusal  to  recognise  a  certain  committee  described 
as  ‘  The  Quarry  Committee,’  but  my  refusal  on  that 
point  does  not  deprive  the  men  of  their  right  of 
combination  for  the  representation  of  grievances, 
&c.,  as  was  clearly  delined  in  Clause  I.  of  the  terms 
of  settlement  dated  August  18,  1897,  and  I  cannot 
admit  that  the  matter  is  one  for  outside  interference. 
I  have  always  held,  and  for  sufficient  reasons  still 
hold,  the  opinion  that  I  have  acted  justifiably  in 
refusing  to  recognise  the  authority  or  to  sanction 
the  pretensions  of  the  said  Committee  ;  and  I  regret 
I  must  decline  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  that  I 
should  avail  myself  of  the  services  of  either  of 
the  gentlemen  named  in  the  resolution. — (Signed) 
PENRHYN.” 


LEGAL. 

TYNEMOUTH  BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 

AT  North  Shields,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  T- 
Alexander,  architect,  was  summoned  for  breaking  a 
certain  by-law  made  by  the  Tynemouth  Corpora¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  level,  width,  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  streets,  and  the  provisions  for  the 
sewerage  thereof,  in  that  he  laid  out  and  formed  a 
new  street,  to  wit,  King  Edward-road,  of  a  less 
width  than  40  ft.,  as  required  by  the  by-law.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Adamson,  the  Town  Clerk,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation  in  support  of  the  sum¬ 
mons,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Duncan  represented  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Adamson  said  that  in  May  last  year  Mr. 
Alexander  submitted  plans  for  some  villas  proposed 
to  be  erected  in  front  of  Holy  Saviour's  Church  at 
Tynemouth.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the 
buildings  were  brought  further  forward  than  was 
shown  by  the  estate  plan.  A  new  sketch  plan  was 
therefore  sent  in  by  Mr.  Alexander,  whose  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  matter,  showing  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  a  40  ft.  street.  That  plan  was  subse¬ 
quently  approved  by  the  authorities,  but  in  building 
the  boundary  wall,  instead  of  leaving  40  ft.,  the 
width  had  been  narrowed  down  in  one  part  to 
37  ft.  4  in. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Smillie,  Borough  Surveyor,  gave 
evidence  bearing  out  the  above  statement. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Surveyor,  also  gave 
evidence. 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  the  defence,  contended  that  Mr. 
Alexander  had  only  built  up  to  the  boundary  of  the 
land  conveyed  to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  hi3  evidence,  said  the  boundary 
wall  was  built  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  wall, 
and  did  not  encroach  upon  the  footpath  or  high¬ 
way. 

The  magistrates  having  conferred  in  private,  Mr. 
S.  O.  Morrison  said  they  had  decided  that  there  was 
an  infringement  of  the  by-law,  and  the  defendant 
would  be  fined  20s.  and  costs. 


THE  KENT  BRICKMAKING  INDUSTRY. 

A  CASE  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Kent  brick¬ 
making  trade  was  heard  on  the  Sth  inst.  at  the 
Sittingbourne  Petty  Sessions.  Messrs.  Smeed,  Dean, 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Sittingbourne,  were  summoned  by 
the  Sittingbourne  Urban  District  Council,  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1S75,  by  reason  of  a  nuisance 
arising  from  a  large  accumulation  of  London  refuse 
upon  their  brickfield.  On  July  1,  this  heap  of  refuse, 
which  was  40  yards  long,  30  yards  wide,  and  2 
yards  high,  and  is  about  1,200  yards  or  1,300 
yards  from  the  Town  Hall,  became  ignited, 
and  the  fumes  beat  down  into  the  town, 
causing  much  discomfort  to  the  inhabitants. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Lushington  prosecuted  on  behalf 
of  the  Sittingbourne  Council,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Lynch 
was  counsel  for  the  defendant  company.  The 
evidence  showed  that  correspondence  had  passed 
between  the  Council  and  the  firm  upon  the  subject, 
but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  out  the  fire. 
Proceedings  then  followed.  The  London  refuse,  it 
was  stated,  consisted  of  the  garbage  and  filth  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  smell  emitted  from  this  when 
burning  was  unbearable.  It  was  contended  that 
this  refuse  was  the  rough  stuff  which  had  been 
sifted  after  the  ashes  used  in  the  burning  of  bricks 
had  been  taken  from  it,  and  that  for  purposes 
of  brickmaking  it  was  useless.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  defendants  might  have  put  up  a  de¬ 
structor,  as  had  already  been  done  by  one  local  firm 
with  success,  or  they  might  have  cut  a  trench 
through  the  heap  and  separated  the  burning  portion, 
extinguishing  the  same  with  water  or  smothering  it 
with  earth.  To  all  of  these  suggestions  it  was 
stated  that  those  methods  had  been  tried  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  and  that  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease.  Evidence  in  support  of  the  prose¬ 
cution  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant  (Surveyor), 
Dr.  H.  G.  Sutton  (Medical  Officer  of  Health),  Drs. 
F.  Gravling  and  R.  M.  Boodle,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Gibson  (Chairman  of  the  Council),  who  spoke  of 


the  acrid,  pungent  nature  of  the  smoke  emitted 
from  the  refuse,  which  carried  a  long  distance. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  defence  was  Mr. 
George  Andrews,  the  manager,  who  said  that 
his  firm  employed  1,400  hands  and  paid  from 
70,000 1.  to  So, 000/.  every  year  in  wages.  For  the 
past  fifty  years  the  firm  had  burnt  “  rough  stuff” 
without  any  prejudicial  effect  to  health.  What  the 
public  suffered  from  was,  he  maintained,  the  srr.ell 
of  the  open  sewer  discharging  crude  sewage  into 
the  creek,  of  which  complaints  had  been  made  by 
his  firm  to  the  Council  for  years.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  by  the  defendants  to  put  out  the  fire,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  It  was  stated  that  men 
working  among  the  “  rough  stuff  ”  had  not  suffered 
in  health,  but  they  had  done  so  in  consequence  of 
the  foul  exhalations  of  the  open  sewer.  The  Court 
held  that  the  case  had  been  proved,  and  the  de¬ 
fendants  were  fined  203.,  were  ordered  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  nuisance,  and  were  mulcted  in 
costs  to  the  extent  of  ten  guineas.  Notice  of 
appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  was  given. — Times. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

9,29s.  —  Road  Scraping  and  Sweeping 
MACHINES  :  .L  Schmidt. — Brushes  mounted  upon 
cross-bars  attached  to  bands,  of  which  the  teeth 
engage  with  recesses  in  discs,  sweep  mud  and  dust 
up  pivoted  shovels  to  buckets  that  are  pivoted  on 
to  lugs  of  a  toothed  band  passed  around  recessed 
discs  and,  just  before  their  contents  are  discharged 
into  a  receiver,  are  bent  backwards  against  the 
force  of  springs.  Chain-gearing  from  one  of  the 
vehicle  wheels  drives  two  elevators.  If  shovels  are 
employed,  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  is  enclosed 
within  a  chamber  that  runs  upon  wheels,  and  has 
pins  that  engage  with  slots  in  the  sides  of  the 
machine.  A  T-shaped  brush  elevator  is  adapted  for 
cleaning  the  grooves  of  street-railway  lines. 

9,317.— Apparatus  for  Opening  and  Closing 
Ventilators,  Doors,  &c.  :  H.  C.  Pruce.— For  the 
valve-mechanism  of  pneumatical  cylinders  is  pro¬ 
vided  a  three-way  cock  to  direct  compressed  air 
from  the  supply-pipe  to  two  pipes  which  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  closing  and  opening  cylinders  respec¬ 
tively,  right  and  left-handed  screw  plugs  that  are 
worked  with  cranks  work  the  exhaust  valves,  a  rod 
joining  the  cranks — is  reciprocated  with  a  pivoted 
lever  which  is  joined  to  a  crank  upon  the  three-way 
cock  so  that  the  exhaust-valve  of  the  one  pipe  will 
be  opened  when  compressed  air  i3  turned  by  the 
cock  into  the  other  pipe,  and  vice  versa. 

9, 3S3— Mechanism  for  Ropes  of  Lifts,  &c.  : 
C.  Becker. — One  winding-rope  is  passed  around  one 
lower  and  two  upper  sheaves  and  also  around  a 
tension-pulley  acted  upon  with  a  weight,  whilst  the 
other  and  larger  rope  is  carried  over  upper  and 
lower  sheaves  in  turn  and  thence  to  a  sheave 
mounted  upon  an  adjustable  trolley  and  so  around 
two  sheaves,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  second 
cage. 

9,366.  —  Means  of  Escape  from  Fire  :  C. 
Schmidt. — For  use,  the  ends  of  two  ropes  are  taken 
out  of  their  casings  and  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a 
stout  rope  which  is  secured  to  the  rescuiug-cage. 
The  ropes  are  passed  around  pulleys  at  the  top  of 
the  building.  The  apparatus  will  serve  for  firemen’s 
use  as  well. 

9,376.  —  Plates  of  Imitation  Marrle  :  J. 
C-crmak. — On  to  a  glass  plate  is  applied  a  thin  layer 
of  cement,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  so  on,  as  a  paste, 
which  has  been  coloured  to  represent  the  ground  of 
a  natural  marble.  When  the  layer  has  become  set 
it  is  broken  and  the  pieces  are  shifted  about,  the 
fissures  are  filled  with  a  liquid  cement  coloured  as 
marble  veins,  and  more  cement  is  then  laid  on. 
Strongly  curved  veins  are  formed  by  making  the 
thin  layer  with  a  varying  thickness,  and  for 
differently-coloured  veins  the  plates  of  cement 
should  be  broken  several  times. 

9,437.— Shaft  Kilns  and  Ovens  :  F.  Crosland. 
— For  calcining  cement,  lime,  gypsum,  &c.,  the 
kilns  are  formed  with  their  interior  oblongs  set  in 
cross-section,  and  sinuously,  in  order  to  give  a 
similar  course  to  the  products  of  combustion,  and 
to  cause  the  material  to  roll  over  as  it  falls.  The 
major  axis  of  one  cross-section  at  the  top  should  be 
disposed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  major  axis  of  a 
section  through  the  apertures  for  supply  of  gas,  the 
intervening  sections  being  inclined  at  corresponding 
angles  between. 

9,471. — Spigot,  and  Socket,  and  Expansion 
Pipe-Joints  :  G.  F.  Ryan. — The  joints,  which  are 
especially  intended  for  metallic  and  non-metallic 
articles,  comprise  an  expansion  joint  for  an  earthen¬ 
ware  sewer-pipe,  and  a  metallic  soil-pipe,  and  a 
joint  for  the  cleaning  out  connexion  of  a  sewer  pipe. 
In  the  latter  instance,  a  metallic  collar,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  socket  flange,  is  fashioned  in  two  por¬ 
tions  that  are  to  be  bolted  to  one  another,  a  closing 
lid  which  is  bevelled  at  the  end  of  the  flange  is 
bolted  on  to  the  ring.  An  outwardly  curved  flange 
constitutes  an  enlarged  socket  that  takes  the  joint¬ 
ing  portions,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  metallic  collar 
upon  which  are  lugs  for  screw-bolts.  The  flattened 
flange  of  the  ring  presses  against  an  annular  seat, 
packing  being  interposed.  Another  ring  is  forced 
against  the  gasket,  and  is  bolted  on  to  lugs  upon  the  ' 
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collar.  In  another  form,  a  metallic  socket  is  be 
on  to  the  straight  or  plain  earthenware  pipe. 

9,485.— A  Valve  for  Ventilation  Apparai 
C.  Weiss. — The  invention  is  for  maintaining  it 
positions  parallel  to  its  seating  the  regulator  v 
or  damper  of  ventilation-openings,  heating  f) 
and  similar  passages.  The  remoter  ends  of  para 
motion  links  are  pivoted  on  to  the  inner  side 
valve-framing  to  which  the  links  join  the  va 
whilst  the  outer  ends  of  the  links  are  pivoted  or 
the  back  of  the  valve-plate,  the  joints  being  m 
stiff  enough  to  retain  the  valve  in  its  place  as  s 
in  another  adaptation  the  valve  is  provided  wil 
counter-sunk  seating,  and  the  frame  has  a  moul 
section. 

9,523.— Fittings  for  Sinks,  Lavatory-Bas 
<Xc.  :  L.  Kosiol  and  S.  F.  Randall. — The  piston 
the  lower  end  of  the  pull-rod  for  the  waste-sen 
is  fashioned  with  an  annular  port  through  i 
round  flange  beneath  is  trapped  in  a  bowl  wb 
is  mounted  upon  an  extension-piece  from  the  Ion 
end  of  the  pull-rod  which  will  slide  against  \ 
force  of  a  spring  fitted  within  the  piston.  A 
pression  of  the  rod  forces  the  bowl  on  to  its  seat! 
whereby  the  annular  flange  will  be  closed  agai, 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

9,527.— Fuse  Cases  or  Boxes  and  their  F 
tings  :  D.  &  IV.  Fuse  Co. — The  fuse  is  mounted 
one  of  the  two  parts  that  constitute  the  box,  z 
the  live  terminals  are  mounted  on  the  other  pi 
the  closing  of  the  box  completes  the  connexi 
In  one  shape  a  trough  of  some  insulating  mater 
for  the  live  terminals  is  placed  in  the  box  a 
forked  contacts  are  made  secure,  an  insulating  blc 
having  terminals  with  blade  contacts  is  attached; 
to  the  lid  of  the  box,  the  fuse  being  fastened 
those  terminals ;  otherwise  some  subdivisions  l 
the  several  fuses  are  made  in  the  box  and  its  lid. 

9,552. — Wooden  Flooring  and  Paving  Block 
//.  Cooley. — The  inventor  devises  means  of  allowi 
for  contraction  and  expansion  of  wooden  blocks 
inserting  channel  irons  and  springs  alternately  t 
tween  the  blocks  and  concrete  or  wood  ;  one  chz 
nel  iron  may  be  fashioned  at  its  upper  end  with 
flange  that  will  take  the  flange  of  the  other  ire 
and  drainage  can  be  facilitated  by  indenting  t 
bottom  of  the  angle-iron. 

9.555- — Freezing-tubes  for  Use  in  Drivii 
Tunnels  and  Similar  Works  :  A.  Gobert  a 
J.  H.  Merivale. — For  the  driving  of  tunnels  and  t 
sinking  of  pits  through  quicksands  by  the  freezi 
system  the  liquid  is  caused  to  flowthrough  freezin 
tubes  which  are  disposed  in  series  instead  of  parall 
wise,  and  are  so  spaced  apart  as  to  be  nearer  to  o 
another  where  they  are  more  remote  from  the  col 
centre.  The  current  may  flow  from  different  tut 
in  turn,  or  its  direction  may  be  reversed.  The  out 
pipes  are  fitted  with  thermometers,  and,  in  o 
modification,  any  tube  of  a  group  of  three  can 
removed  out  of  the  series,  the  valves  being  arrang 
accordingly. 

9.595- — Attachments  for  Telegraph,  Tel 
phone,  and  Similar  Wires  :  Q.  Austen.— T 
wires  are  secured  to  insulators  and  so  on  by  mea 
of  a  plate  which  constitutes  a  fixed  jaw  wi 
’ripping  surfaces,  and  there  is  a  sliding  jaw-plate 
je  worked  with  a  pivoted  cane  and  a  lever.  As  t 
jaws  grip  the  wire  the  fastening  is  retained  in  po 
tion  through  the  similar  action  of  the  lever  exert' 
through  a  wire  or  spring. 

(>,607.— Roll-caps  and  other  Fittings  fc 
Roofing  Purposes:  F.  Green.— The  curled  edg 
of  the  roll-caps  slide  over  the  flanged  edges 
metallic  sheets,  and  screws  or  nails  driven  throuj 
tongues  and  extensions  secure  flanged  weathe 
pieces  to  the  ends  of  the  wooden  battens  or  roll: 
each  weather-piece  i3  turned  upwards  against  tl 
upper  roll,  and  nailed,  after  a  screw  has  been  driv< 
through  the  tongue  and  cap  into  the  lower  wood< 
roll,  and  it  is  so  indented  or  dished  that  it  will  [ 
over  the  screw-head.  The  sides  of  the  sheets  a 
attached  with  clips  to  the  rolls,  and  curled  or  welti 
joints  join  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  shee 
to  one  another  and  also  to  the  end-caps,  which  can  I 
either  left  to  slide  freely  or  made  fast  with  welti 
joints  ;  otherwise,  the  end-piece  has  wings  that  a 
turned  so  as  to  clip  the  flanged  end  of  the  cap. 

9,617.— Process  of  Moulding  Articles  < 
Cement  \A.  C.  Davis.  —  A  hopper  feeds  tl 
material  to  between  rollers,  water  being  supplii 
from  a  tank  within  the  hopper,  whence  the  ceme 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  rotating  mixing-blades 
the  mould  underneath  ;  when  the  die  or  plung 
has  pressed  a  block  a  loose  and  lever-worki 
bottom  ejects  the  block  from  the  mould  ;  provisic 
is  made  for  regulating  the  amounts  of  relative  par 
of  cement  and  water  for  the  making  of  standai 
blocks  or  samples  for  testing  purposes. 

9,624.— Baths  (Domestic)  :  T.  Pickup  and  Jj 
Bradley. — Trunnions  and  standards  support  tl 
bath,  which  when  not  needed  for  use  can  be  turm 
up  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  enclose  the  heater  or  ■ 
be  itself  enclosed  ;  a  socket  on  the  top  of  the  wast 
pipe  takes  the  outlet ;  for  a  water-heater  the  i 
ventors  place  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler 
communication  with  an  annular  cone-sbapi 
chamber,  and  connect  the  inner  sides  of  the  latt 
by  mean3  of  transverse  tubes  ;  between  the  boil 
and  the  outer  casing  is  a  passage  for  heated  air,  ai 
tubes  from  that  space  are  inserted  through  l 
upper  boiler. 
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9i739  —Process  of  Slaking  Lime  :  F.  .-1.  Beny 
and  J.  Heinriggs.—A  worm  conveys  the  lime  to  a 
container,  wherein  it  is  stirred  with  agitators  and 
slaked  with  water  and  steam  It  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  into  tapered  receivers  to  be  completely  slaked 
and  dried  by  its  own  heat.  After  the  draw-plates 
are  pulled  aside,  the  lime  is  screened  in  a  cylindrical 
chamber,  and  all  impurities  are  discharged. 

9)793 —DRAWING  COMPASSES  :  L.  Myers.— Flaps 
that  will  form  a  three-sided  socket  for  the  end  of 
the  leg  are  fashioned  on  the  socket,  which  is 
stamped  out  of  a  blank.  A  tongue  which  engages 
with  a  hole  in  the  leg  fastens  the  holder  or  socket. 
Two  discs,  between  which  the  legs  are  pivoted,  are 
hung  from  the  middle  handle,  and  projections  from 
the  nut  prevent  it  from  being  turned. 

9)8u. — Siphonical  Discharge:  E.  Jones  and 
J.  H.  ^loore. — The  starting  of  the  siphon,  which  is 
trapped,  is  effected  by  the  opening  of  a  valve  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  curved  pipe  which  passe3  through 
the  tank  into  the  crown  of  the  siphon,  and  will 
allow  the  escape  of  air  from  the  crown.  A  spring 
that  moves  inside  a  cylinder  retains  the  piston  of 
the  valve  upon  its  seating,  and  there  are  openings 
through  which  the  air  can  escape.  The  valve  is 
opened  by  pulling  down  a  handle  against  the  action 
of  the  spring  that  is  coiled  around  it  within  the 
cylinder. 

9,82s. — A  Substitute  for  Boiled  Linseed 
Oil  :  S.  Ammundscn. — The  substitute  for  boiled 
linseed  oil  is  intended  for  use  in  the  mixing  of 
paints  and  also  in  the  coating  of  metals  and  damp 
surfaces.  It  is  compounded  of  soap  solution, 
casein,  slaked  lime,  water,  oil  of  turpentine,  with 
the  addition,  it  may  be,  of  ammonia,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  settling  out  of  the  casein  and  lime. 

9,89i. — Construction  of  Concrete  Buildings  : 
T.  C.  Farrell. — In  building  walls,  piers,  columns,  & c., 
the  concrete  is  retained  with  planks  that  are  held 
together  by  means  of  flanged  shoes  that  have  the 
shape  of  H  in  their  cross-section,  and  in  their  plan 
are  either  forked,  angular,  straight,  or  T-shaped. 
Rounded  transverse  ribs,  fashioned  upon  the  webs 
of  the  shoes,  are  pierced  for  connecting-bolts,  and 
the  planks  are  kept  in  position  by  spikes  upon  the 
cross-ribs. 

I  9(S92. — Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone  : 
H.  E.  Carter.—  The  blocks  are  described  as  being 
available  for  building,  paving,  flooring,  wall-lining, 
and  cognate  uses.  They  are  formed  of  an  admixture 
of  either  cement  or  sand,  broken  stone  and  brick, 
clay,  loam,  and  so  on,  with  sodium,  potassium  or 
other  alkaline  silicate,  and  water.  The  dried  blocks 
are  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS- 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


Hard  Stocks  ... . .  1  1 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  ii 

Facing  Stocks  .. ..  21 

Shippers  .  2 

Flettons .  1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . .  1  1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  1 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . .  41 

Do.,  Bullnose _  41 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  1 

Headers  .  12  1 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 17 

Double  Stretchers  19  1 
Double  Headers. .  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  < 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  Stretchers 
and  Headers  ..12  c 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers. .  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . _. .  14  1 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed .... 


at  railway  depflt 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Septemdek  13. 

Architectural  Association. — Sixth  summer  visit,  to 
view  Church  and  Monastery  of  St.  Francis,  Bocking 
Bridge,  Essex,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Bentley. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers.— Yorkshire  District  meeting,  Shipley. 

Wednesday,  September  17. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  S  p.m. 

September  15  to  September  20. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Fifty-ninth  Annual 
Congress,  Westminster  and  Home  Counties. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

August  28. — By  Alexander  Berryman  (at 
Penzance). 

Sennen,  Cornwall. — The  Skewjack  Estate,  200  a., 

f.,y.r.  170/. .  £5, 500 

September  1.— By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

(at  Southwold). 

1  Southwold,  Suffolk.— Hotson-rd.,  15  plots  of 

building  land,  f. . .. ... .  1,075 

Station-rd.,  four  plots  of  building  land.  f. .  324 

North-rd.,  fifteen  plots  of  building  land,  f.  ....  635 

I  September  2.— By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

!  Hunsdon,  Herts. — Briggens  Park  Estate,  206  a. 

2  r.  9  p.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  y.r.  630/.,  with  sporting 

rights  . - .  3,400 

!  Five  freehold  cottages,  e.r.  45/.  10s .  620 

By  G.  Loveitt  &  Sons  (at  Coventry). 

I  Coventry,  Warwick.— Payne's  -  lane,  freehold 
factory  premises,  area  1,549  yds.  (including 

plant,  machinery,  See.) . . .  2,700 

Stoke-green,  a  freehold  residence,  area  1,160 

yds.,  p .  500 

1  Wolston,  Warwick. — Freehold  house  and  shop,  p.  205 
By  E.  J.  Lane. 

I  New  Cross. — 5  and  6,  Brocklehurst-st.,  u.t.  32 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  w.r.  62/.  8s . 

19  and  20,  Brocklehurst-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
w.r.  62/.  8s. . 


less  than  best. 


Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . — . *  6  o  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  „  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime _ — . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ....  1  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  ,,  ....  1  7  11  H 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ...18  „  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks  . . ...  1  6  ,,  ,, 

Grinshill  ,1  ....  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  a  2  „  „ 

Dar ley  Dale  in  blocks..  24  ,,  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  1,  a  5  n  11 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  3  „  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  .,  24  ,,  „ 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10  „  „ 

,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  ! 

(under  40  ft.  sup.)  : 

,,  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

„  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


630 
630 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent; 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r. 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 

I  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
1  avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard. 


n  ■■  1*  3  >n-  do. 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s-  d. 

20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor  ..12 
„  best  seconds  „  11 

16  X  8  best  m  6 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..ix 
16  X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
20x10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  13  10  o 
16X  8  „  ..  7  10  0 

20  x  10  permanent  green  10  10  o 
16X8  .1  600 

TILES. 


;.  d. 

:  8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  dep3t. 


9l  .1  11 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  dep6t 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depOt. 
2i  n  .. 


oper  1000  of  1: 
17  6 
7  6 


.  d. 

6  per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t, 
7  per  doz. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. .  „  .  . 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  48  6  per  1,000 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  4  o  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  60  o  ,,  ■»  11 

Hip  tiles .  4  °  per  doz . 

Valley  tiles  -  3  11  11  n 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .50  9  per  i, 000  „  „ 

Hip  tiles..  . .  4  1  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles ~ —  3  8  „  11  11 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in,  ' 
by  9  in.  and  11  in ............ . 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 . ; - .... 

Battens:  best  zi  in.  by  7  in.  and  8 11 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  m - 

Battens  :  best  2i  by  6  and  3  by  6 

Deals  :  seconds  . . . . •  — 

Battens :  seconds  . . . . 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in. 
r  f.a.  by  4i  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards—  ^  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

1  in.  by  ij  in.  by  ii  in.  .. ..  _  —  o  10  o  more  than 
battens. 

3  in .  1  o  o  ,, 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . .  4  10  o  5  o  o 

Seconds  . . .  4  S  0  4  10  0 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  . .  ~  3126  3150 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  o  300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  3  o  o  3  10  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3in.  by  11  in . 22  o  o  23  o  o 

3  in.  by  9  in . 20  o  o  21  o  o 

Battens,  2i  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  16  10  o  18  10  o 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3. in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in.  . . 14  o  o  15  10  o 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  -. ..  . .  17  0  0  18  °  ° 

Battens . 13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
o  less  thanbest 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . . . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


16  1 


by 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  o  o  13  o  o 

Battens .  10  o  o  1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  o  o  15  o  o 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  1?  o  o  14  o  o 

Battens . ...  11  o  o  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

„  „  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  o  o  13  o  o 

,,  „  ,,  battens .  9  10  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  o  o  18  o  o 

Under  2  in,  thick  extra  ........  o  10  1  000 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  32  o  o  33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  200  more. 

Oddments  .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  6  o  3  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  .  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  036 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  o  7I  o  o  8 

3  in.  do.  do.  . .  „  o  o  7  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  1  6  o  2  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . 0  0  10  0  1  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  °  °  20  0  0 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .  o  3  o  o  3  6 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square. 

1  in.  bv  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot.. .  0  13  O  016  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  13  ®  o  17  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  15  o  100 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . . .  on  o  o  12  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o  n  6  o  13  6 

it  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . — -  o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
jg  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  650  7  5  0 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  X7  ®  8  J7  6 

Flitch  Plates  . . .  8  5  0  8  JS  0 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 

METALS. 


Per  ton,  ii 
£  s.  d. 

7  IS  o 


Iron— 

Common  Bars . . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  S  °  8  *5  0 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  10  10  o  -  *  • 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... . 900  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  0  9  10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  • 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o  -  •  ■ 

„  t0  26g . 12  10  o  •  •  ■ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . - .  12  15  o  -  •  ■ 

.,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  0  -  •  ■ 

,,  ,,  26  g .  14  5  o  -  -  • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o  •  •  ■ 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  •  -  ■ 

,,  26  g .  18  o  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets.— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  ■ 

,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  i  5  °  ■  • 

,,  ,.  26  g .  14  5  0  "  * 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  ■  ■  1 

„  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o  •  ■  1 

,,  ,,  26  g.  . .  14  5  0  " 

Cut  nails,  3  ‘n-  t0  6  »? . 9  S  °  9*5  « 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

[See  also  page  239. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  seme  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open ,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to! 
be  delivered 

•Technical  8choolB  and  Free  Library  . . . 

No  date  1 

- - 

CONTRACTS, 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials.  By  whom  Advertised. 


•Cottages,  Iron  Shed,  Gates,  Feucing,  Ac . 

•Wood-paviug  Works . 

Hendon  U.IXC . 

Wiiiesdeu  District  Council  . 

Road  Works,  Norttfleld,  Wibsey . 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac.  (5,000  yards) . 

Sewerage  Works,  Liverpool-street,  &c . 

Making-up  Richard-street,  Ac . 

sewerage  Works,  near  Burton -oil -Trent  . 

Schools,  Thorpe  Hamlet  . 

Tutbury  lt.D.C . 

Poulton  (Morecambe)  Sch.  Brd... 
llkestou  Hospital  Committee . 

Drainage  Works,  High-street,  Catnberley . 

Pipe  Sewers,  Preston,  North  Shields . 

Road  Works,  Lodge-road . 

Sewerage  Works,  Wellington -street  . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Croydon  Town  council  . 

Filter  Beds,  Ac.,  Upper  Midhope . 

Barnsley  Corporation . . 

Eccles  (Lancs)  Corporation  . 

Waterworks,  Colliugford . 

•  Unci  unable  iron  Railing,  Oak  Cleft  Fencing  withGates 

Devonpoi  L  corporation  . 

Buildiugs  at  Gas  Works  . . 

Buildings  at  Gas  Works  . 

Tramways  Materials . 

Eogine  and  Boiler  House,  &c . . 

Road  W  oiks,  Wilbraliarn-road,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Twenty  Cottages,  Poutiiaufraitb,  Wales  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac.,  Huncoat . 

House,  Ac.,  Spr iug-gai dens,  Ellaud,  Yorks . 

do. 

Reading  Corporation  . 

Withlngton  U.D.C . . 

Tredegar  Junction  No.  2.  Bid.  Clb. 

Mr.  J.  Stephens . 

»outh borough  (Rent)  School  Board 

Tipton  (Stalls)  U.D.C . 

W  alsail  Corporation  . 

King  s  Norton  Guardians  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Tantarra-st reel  . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  House,  Oak  Tree-lane,  Selly  Oak  ... 

Sewerage  W'orns,  Ac.,  Parson  age -road  . 

Semi-Detached  Villas,  Birkeusnaw . 

•Stores,  -art  A  Van  sheds,  Lodge,  &  Public  Urinals... 

Stepney  Borough  Council  . . . 

•Making-up  Roads  . 

•Making-up,  Asphalt  Paving,  Ac.,  of  Terrace  . 

Two  steel  Uirdei  Budges, Hedon-id.,king8lon-ou-Hull 

Wood  Green  U.D.C . 

do. 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co . 

Dungauuou  (Ireland)  U.D.C . 

Essex  County  Council . 

Burton-on-Treut  corporation  . 

•Laboratories  in  Duke-strett.  Chelmsfoid  . 

"Erection  of  Juikioh  Bath,  adjoining  existing  Baths.. 

•Additions  tu  sewage  Outfall  Works.  Appledram  . 

Chichester  corporation  . 

London  Couuty  Council . 

•Dining  kali  and  Laundry  buildings  at  Workhouse  ... 

Essex  County  Council . 

■i\e»  Offices  &  buildings  for  County  Surveyor.Hertford 
-Weights  A  Measures  Testing  Office,  Ac  ,  Greenwich... 

Pipes,  Valves,  Excavattug  Treuches,  Ac . 

Three  Shops  and  House,  Canklow  . . 

Hertfordshire  County  Council . 

Louuou  county  Couucil . 

Exeter  Buildiug  Estates,  Co.,  Ltd. 

Additions  to  Grove  Hospital,  Leighton  Buzzard  - 

Two  Douses,  Thoruhiil  Lees,  Dewsbury . 

Savile  Town  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.  .. 

achools,  Beverley,  Yorks . 

Forms  0 i  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


|  Tenders  to  l 
oe  delivereo 


The  Secretary,  Rivers'  Department,  Town  Hall,  Manchester 

Council  s  surveyor,  The  burroughs,  Hendon,  >.W . 

Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilburn,  N.W . 

C.  W.  Hunt,  Architect,  132,  Station-road,  Ilkeston . 

J.  Cowgili,  Engineer,  Pearl  Assurance  Buildings,  Bradford.. 

A.  o.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd . 

W  ilicox  A  Kaikes,  Engineers,  us,  Temple-row,  Birmingham.. 

11.  E.  Stiigoe,  Civil  Engineer,  Biggiu-sireot,  Dover  . 

J.  V.  Edwards,  County  Hail,  Wakefield  . 

N.  F.  uenuis,  Civil  Engineer,  Council  Oflices,  Aldershot  . 

U.  E.  Shore,  Surveyor,  Karle-street,  Crewe . . 

Wuicox  &  Kaikes,  Engineers,  03,  Temple-row,  Birmingham... 

C.  J.  Browu,  Architect,  Cathedral  offices,  Norwich  . 

W.  Tilly,  5,  .Morecamhe-sircet,  Morecamnu  . 

C.  W.  Bunt,  Architect,  132,  Station-road,  llkestou . 

F.  C.  llreu,  Surveyor,  lligh-slreet,  camberlcy  . 

J.  F.  Smillie,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Tynemouth  . . 

E.  Mawdeaiey,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  . . 

N.  F.  Dennis,  civil  Engineer,  council  Offices,  Aldershot  . 

Thus.  Stokes,  Architect,  Thirsk  . 

Company's  Offices,  Stepney,  E . 


Sep.  16 
do. 

Sep.  16 
do. 
do. 
do. 
uo. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sep.  17 
do. 
do. 


i'.  &  C.  Uawksley,  Engineers,  3d,  Great  George  street,  S.W . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  Fjccles . 

Granum,  Arciiiteci,  Bank-street,  Carlisle  . .... 

The  clerk,  Union  Workhouse,  Leytonstone,  N.E . 

Borough  surveyor,  2J,  Ker-street,  Oevouport . 

A.  S.  Dinning,  21,  Kilisou-place,  NewcasUe-ou-T'yiie  . 

Stevensou  A  Buistul,  Arclmects,  33,  1'aruament-st.,  Westmmster 

.1.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Survoyor,  2J,  Ker  stroet,  Oevouport . 

Boweu  &  Wioslow,  Engineers,  Town  Hall,  Reading  . 

G.  B.  Smedicy,  Gas  offices,  Swadlincote,  Burton-ou-TTent  . 

A.  li.  Mountuin,  C.  E.,  Town  Hall,  West  Didsbury,  Lancs . 

W.  Phillips,  Pautyceiyn,  Pontllanlraith,  ITedegar . 

s.  Edmondson,  Surveyor,  IS,  Nicholas-street,  Burnley  . 

R.  Berry,  Architect,  commercial-street,  Halifax . 

It.  >1  Kiliip,  Burgh  Surveyor,  12,  'lay-street,  Perth . 

11.  J.  olarsun,  Surveyor,  22,  Church -street,  1'amworth . 

ll.  W  aters,  Architect,  Beaufort,  Brecon  . 

C.  H.  strauge,  Architect,  20,  Dudley -road,  Tunbridge  Wells  . 

W.  H.  Jukes,  Surveyor,  Owenatree,.,  Tipton  . 

Borough  surveyor.  Bridge-street,  W  alsail  . 

E.  Docker,  10,  is'ewiiaii-str=et,  Birmingham  . 

W.  Banks,  civil  Engineer,  council  Offices,  Heaton  Moor  . . 

Walker  A  Colliusou,  Architects,  Swan  Arcade,  Bradford  . . 

Borough  Engineer,  16,  Great  Aliestreet,  E . . 

Couucil  s  Kngiueer,  Dyne  road,  Kllbuni,  N.W . 

Council  s  surveyor,  Town  tlafi,  Wood  Greeu  . . . 


do. 

ao. 

do. 

Sep.  ’  IS 

do. 

do, 

do. 

Sep.  19 

ao. 

Sep.  ‘  20 

do. 

do. 


do. 

Sep.  22 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.' 

Sep.  23 
Sep.  24 


T.  M.  Newell,  Engineer,  Dock  office,  Hull  . 

J.  Ai.  Hamilton,  council  Offices,  Duugauuou . 

county  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford . 

Borough  Kngiueer,  luwu  Hall,  Burtou-ou-Tront  . 

U.  1.  Lyman,  Engineer,  Towu  Hall,  Burton  . 

Willcox  &  itaiKea,  Engineers,  03,  Temple-row,  Birmingham 

Council  s  Surveyor  .  Bcckeuhurn  . 

A.  Macpherson,  Architect,  Teuant-slrect,  Derby . 

w  .  it  blood,  w  it  ham  . . 

Town  clerk,  Chichester . , 

Architect  s  Department,  pj,  Charing  Cross-road,  o.W . 

J.  11.  rrestou,  Burythorpe  House,  Mai  too,  Yorks  . 

E.  J.  Partridge,  Architect,  60,  Liacoios's-tnu  Fields,  w.C.  . 
T  .  Whitmore,  Architect,  ouko-street,  cheinisiord  . 

K.  W.  Sampson,  Architect,  oidmouin  .... . 

county  surveyor,  41,  Pariiutneut-sirest,  a.  W . 

Architect  s  Department,  IS,  Pall  Mali  East,  a.W.  . 

K.  Pickering,  surveyor,  ll,  Lowther-street,  Whitehaven  ... 
11  Senior,  ta,  W  estgate,  Rotherham . 

do. 


do. 


Sep.  25 
Sep.  27 
do. 

Sep.  29 


do. 

do. 

Sep.  30 

Oct.  2 
do. 
ao. 

Oct.  8 
Oct.  14 
Out.  10 
Du  dat. 
do. 


Kills  d:  Co.,  Surveyors,  Bedforu  chambers,  Exeter  . 

a.  Edmondson,  aurveyor,  la,  Nicholas-street,  Burnley  . 

J.  X.  Lawrence,  Architect,  Leighton  Buzzaru . . . 

J.  Wilson,  Architect,  Bacup  . 

F.  Dixon,  Thornhill  Lees,  Dewsbury  . . 

The  .-ccretary,  Mill-street  East,  savile  Town . 

K.  Blewitt,  Architect,  Blaenuvou,  Men . 

W.  J.  Morley  &  sou,  Architects,  zo9,  tuvan-arcade,  Bradford 


do. 

do. 

uo. 

ao. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Manual  TTaiuing  Instrs.  &  ABst.  Instrs.  in  Metal  Work 

Sep.  16 
Sep.  18 
Sep.  24 

Tottenham  U.D.C . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk (*)  are  advertised  in  this •  Number .  Competition,  p.  iv. 


Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vl.  viil.  tfc  x.  Public  Appointments,  xxl. 
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London. 

£  s.  d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued, ). 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  ii 
£  s.  d. 

■Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  1312  6 

Pipe  in  coils  . - .  14  2  6 

Soil  Pipe . - .  16  12  6 

.Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne . .  ton  24  5  o 

Silesian  24  o  o 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb  o  o  10 

Thin  . .  o  o  11 

Copper  nails . —  „  °  on 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  —  ™ -  ,,  009 

Thin  . .  o  o  10 

Tin— English  Ingots .  „  013} 

Solder — Plumbers’  ..  — .-  ,,  00  61 

Tinmen’s . .  .  ,,  o  o  8J 

blowpipe  _  - —  1 1  009 i 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

2 Jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


ARUNDEL. — For  alterations  to,  and  fitting  up,  shop 
for  the  International  Tea  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tarrant-street. 
Messrs.  William  Eve  &  Sons,  architects,  10,  Union-court, 
Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  : — 

Rendel  . ^663 

Billimore  .  610 

Vigor  &  Co .  51 1 

Newberry .  510 

Edgoose .  495 

Haslemere  Builders,  Ltd.,  Haslemere, 

Surrey*  (revised  to  £305) .  475 

Cadman  (revised  to  £417) .  467 


,,  fourths  . 

21  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths . 

.  2d. 

. 3id- 

. 2fd. 

32  oz.  thirds -  . .  . 

IU 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . ~ 

. 3d. 

. 4d- 

t 

. 2id. 

. 2|d. 

OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon 

,.  ,,  ,,  in  drums . 

Boiled,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,, 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - . —  ,, 

,,  in  drums  . . .  ,, 

1  Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2 

Red  Lead,  Dry . — .  ,,  2 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . - .  per  cwt. 

!  Stockholm  Tar . - . per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . . 

Suptifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats 

Churches  . . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil. . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . 

Best  Black  J apan . . . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . - . — 

Brunswick  Black  . . 

Berlin  Black . 

Knotting . . . - . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  ....  — . —  ■ 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 


BARNET. — For  the  supply  of  road  metal,  &c.,  for  the 
ast  Barnet  Valley  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Henry 
York,  C.E.,  Council  Offices,  Barnet  : — 

Leicestershire 


Mountsorrel  Granite  Co.* .  11  3 

Whitwick  Granite  Co .  11  10 

H.  L.  Cooper  .  xi  3 

Cliffe  Hill  Granite  Co.  . .  11  1 

Croft  Granite,  Brick,  and  Concrete  Co .  n  6 

Enderby  &  Stoney  Stanton  Granite  Co .  11  6 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co .  11  10 

Ireland  &  Knight  .  12  o 

Alderney. 

G.  Sommerfeld .  13  ix 

Basalt. 

London  &  Basalt  Stone  Co .  12  10 

Cornish. 

St.  Keverne  Stone  Co .  13  11 

Guernsey. 

W.  Griffiths  &  Co .  14  7 

Scotch. 

G.  Sommerfeld .  11  1 

Gravel. 

Wallace  &  Tuns,  Hitchin*  .  4  3 

H.  Brazier .  5  o 

J.  Smart .  4  5 

Shingle. 

Wallace  &  Tuns,  Hitchin*  .  4  o 

H.  Brazier . — .  4  2 

J.  Smart .  4  10 


Common. 

Wallace  &  Tuns*  .  3 

Double  screened. 

Wallace  &  Tuns*  . . .  4  o 

Common. 

H.  Brazier  .  4  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  R.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations.  .  . 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  itemsj 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED.  ,  .  ,  , 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  : 

No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses.  .  . 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  :  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
-should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
■reasons.]  .  .  . 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERDEEN.— For  extensions  to  water  supply  works, 
Cults.  Messrs.  Walker  &  Duncan,  C.E.,  3,  Golden- 
square,  Aberdeen  : — 

Wm.  Durward,  Portlethen* . £1,020 


AMBLE.— For  the  improvement  of  Woodbine-street, 
for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Gibson, 
"veyor,  31,  Queen-street,  Amble  : — 

Edward  Coulson,  Queen-street,  Amble . £18 


HENDON. — For  the  execution  of  drainage  works,  &c., 
Mill  Hill,  for  Mr.  T.  E.  B.  Cox.  Messrs.  Pollard  & 
Tingle,  C.E.,  31,  Old  Queen-street.  Westminster 


J.  Walker - £4,928  13 

J.  A.  Ewart  . .  4,662  1 
VV.  H.  Wheeler  3,693 


F.  Dupont. 
Wallis  &  Sons 

G.  R.  Mann  . . 
Neave  &  Son 
Clift  Ford  .... 


3-5=o  o 
3,395  »7 
3.254  8 


Lee  &  Son. ..  .£2,775  1 
T.  Adams  ....  2,639  1 
C.  Killingback  2,625 
R.  Ballard. . . .  2,611 

G.  Bell  .  2,491 

J.  A.  Dunmore  2,487 

H.  Williams, 
Harpenden*  2,481  1 


HULL.— For  the  construction  of  a  street  near  Anlaby 
road.  Messrs.  Wellsted  &  Easton,  C.E.,  Prince’s  Dock 
chambers,  Hull : — 

T.  C.  Starkey  . £1,966  13  o 

B.  Robinson .  1,91°  o  o 

Boyce,  Bradley,  &  Co .  1,585  6  o 

R.  Fisher  .  1,569  o  11 

A.  H.  Atkinson  .  1,561  o  o 

J.  Sang\vin,Northuinberland-avenue, 

Hull* .  1,520  o  o 


LAINDON  HILLS.— For  the  erection  of  the 
Nightingale  Stores,  with  stabling,  High-road,  Laindon 
Hills,  Essex,  for  Mr.  H.  Foulger.  Mr.  P.  G.  Ashton, 
architect,  Bank  Buildings,  304,  Romford-road,  Forest 
Gate,  E.,  and  Ilford  :— 

Crabb  &  Maidman*  .  £450 


LAINDON  HILLS.— For  the  erection  of  a  bungalow 
on  the  Nightingale  Estate,  High-road,  Laindon  Hills, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Greasley.  Mr.  P.  G.  Ashton, 
architect,  Bank-buildings,  304,  Romford-road,  Forest 
Gate,  E.,  and  Ilford  : — 

H.  and  H.  Bridger*  . £250 


LICHFIELD  (Staffs.). — For  the  supply  of  1,400  tons 
granite,  also  500  tons  slag,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Knapman,  surveyor,  Lichfield  : — 

Freakley  &  Co.,  Tipton*  . |  ^ 

J- Davies . |  ®  ° 

S.  Mills  . |  ®  ° 

Ireland  &  Knight . |  ^  ® 

Kerbs, 
per  yard. 


BRECKNOCK.— For  works  of  water  supply,  Llangorse, 
including  ibe  providing,  laying,  and  jointing  of  3-in.  cast- 
iron  mains,  and  other  pipes  and  fittings,  the  construction 
of  tanks,  culvert,  excavations,  and  other  work.  Mr.  B.  L. 
Pritchard,  Surveyor,  8,  Castle-street,  Brecon  :  — 

M.  Davies..  £1,250  10  oil  Fryer  Bros . £710  o  o 

Nott&Co...  1,002  15  8  E.  Ariel  Chase  687  1  3 
D.  Willis....  935  18  3  |  C.  T.  Evans, 


J.  Sutherland  784  1 


Hay* 


676  18  6! 


CARMARTHEN.— For  additions  to  Alltyferin,  Car¬ 
marthenshire.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect, 
Swansea : — 

Bennett  Bros . £1,020  I  Walters  &  Johns, 

Henry  Billings .  995  |  Swansea* . £950 


CATERHAM  VALLEY. — For  alterations  to  and  fitting 
up  shop,  for  the  International  Tea  Co.,  Ltd.,  High-street. 
Messrs.  William  Eve  &  Sons,  architects,  10,  Union-court, 
Old  Broad-street :■ 


Rendel  . £670  x 

Newberry  .  650 

Thompson .  620 

Cadman .  619 

Vaughan . .  570 

Haslemere  Builders, 

Ltd .  550 


Vigor  . £527  16 

Lascelles .  495  o 

Watts,  Johnson,  & 

Co.,  Burdett 
Wharf.  Thomas- 
street.Limehouse, 


CROYDON.— For  a  pair  of  villas  in  Bensham-lane, 
Croydon,  for  Mr.  James  Powley,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  A.  L.  Dartnell,  architect  and  surveyor,  62,  High- 
street,  Croydon :—  ,, 

W.  Martin  . £710  Cronk  &  Richardson..  £673 

F.  Ludlow  .  697  E.  Varley .  59° 

W.  Roberts .  697  Sedgwick  Bros .  560 

G.  J-  Bird  .  685  | 


FR1NT0N-0N-SEA.— For  additions  and  alterations 
to  Beach  House,  Frinton,  for  Mr.  R.  P.  Cooper,  J.P. 
Messrs.  Homer  &  Son,  architects,  Frinton,  and  35, 
Bucklersbury,  E.C. . 

H.  Potter  . £3,750  o  E.  Mills  . £2,769  ° 

G.  D.  Collins....  3, *79  °  R-  Moore*  .  2,402  16 

P.  H.  Oxley  -  3,125  o  | 


Williamson  &  Son,  Macclesfield*. 


Williamson  &  Son,  Macclesfield*. 


P.  Bailey . 

P.  Bailey  . 

Watson  &  Co.  . 


Watson  &  Co. 


Channels, 

4  in.  by  4  in. 


Kerbs, 
per  yard. 
..  1  7i 


Channels, 


LLANDRINDOD.— For  drainage  work  at  Disserth 
Rectory,  Llandrindod.  Mr.  Glendenning  Moxham,  archi¬ 
tect,  Swansea  : — 

Price  &  Williams,  Builth* . £192  10 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Hercules-road,  Lambeth,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Lambeth 
Boys’  School.  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve,  architect.  Quanti¬ 
ties  by  Messrs.  Selby  &  Sanders  :— 


Pritchard  & 

Renwick  ..  £10,120 
G.  Jackson..  9,928 

B.  E.  Night¬ 
ingale  .... 

T.  L.  Green  . 

Foster  & 

Dicksee  . . 

Smith  &  Sons 
Sbillitoe  & 

Son  . 

C.  A.  Ansell . 


9.639 

9,537 

9,376 

9,375 


Holloway  Bro5.£9, 200  o 
Stimpson  & 

Co .  8,990  o 

Hooper  &  Son  8,950  o 
W.  J.Renshaw  8,944  o 
Scutt  &  Sons  8,856  17 
J.  G.  Sharp- 

ington .  8,748  o 

Lorden  &  Sons  8,666  o 
J.  Parsons.. ..  8,640  o 

J.  Appleby, 

Stamford-st., 

S.E.* .  8,325  o 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of 
cold  stores,  Block  D,  and  additional  works  to  basement  of 
B  and  C,  at  Greenbank  and  Morgan’s-lane,  Tooley-street, 
S.E.,  for  the  London  Riverside  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley- 
street,  London  Bridge.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  deed, 
8  and  9,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  : — 

G.  Parker  . £26,879  I  Rider  &  Sons . £25,563 

Colls  &  Sons .  26,212  |  W.  Downs .  25,444 

Hall,  Beddal,  &  Co.  26,180  Pern-  &  Co .  25,157 

Patman  &  Fother-  J.  Greenwood,  Ar- 

ingham  .  25,793  1  thur-street,  E.C.  24,467 


DUKINFIELD.— For  sewering  several  streets.  Crescent-road,  and  others,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hague.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Dukinfield  : — 


Pryke  &  Haward  . .••••••• 

W.  Underwood  &  Bro.,  Dukinfield 
W.  H.  Worthington,  Manchester... 
Etheridge  &  Clarke,  Manchester... 

Geo.  Wilde,  Dukinfield  . 

N.  Beddows  &  Co.,  Pendlebury 

Surveyor’s  estimate  . 


1,083  tt 


King-street 

and 

Wharf-street. 


Ashton- 

street. 

Bridge- 

Eye. 

£  s.  d. 
535  19  6 
493  1  0 
567  >4  3 
543  13  0 
557  t2  0 
1,084  13  6 

£  s.  d. 
296  19  1^ 

299  4  6 
281  96 
272  7  0 
483  10  0 
230  0  0 

[See  also  next  page. 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  warehouses.  Dur- 
ward-street,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  Kearley  &  Tonge, 
Ltd.  Messrs.  William  Eve  &  Sons,  architects,  to,  Union- 
court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  : — 


Substi-Mcturc. 


Foster  &  Dicksee 
Holloway  Bros.  . 

.  £2,015 
-  1,785 

Killby  &  Gayford 
Nightingale . 

1,663 

-  1,639 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  ..  £1,624 
Patman  &  Fothering- 

ham .  *1623 

Harris  &  Wardrop, 

Limehouse,  E.*  . .  1,549 


SWANSEA. — For  the  erection  of  new  chancel,  St. 
Barnabas,  Waunarlwyd,  Swansea.  Mr.  Glendinning 
Moxham,  architect,  Swansea  : — 

John  Davies . £532  1°  I  Walters  &  Johns  ..  £460  o 

Thomas  Richards  .  532  1  Bennett  Bros.*  ....  459  o 
Henry  Billings  .. ..  517  o| 

[All  of  Swansea.] 


SWANSEA.— For  rebuilding  shop,  19,  High-street, 
Swansea.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect,  Swan- 


LOWESTOFT. — For  Baptist  schools,  Grove  Park, 
Lowestoft.  Messrs.  George  Baines  &  R.  Palmer  Paines, 
architects,  5,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. : — 

W.  Knights  £2,040  12  9  I  Bedwell  & 

J.  Welham  ..  i,St2  10  o  Parker  - £1,690  o  o 

R.  C.  Todd  ..  1,799  o  o  C.  R.  Cole  ..  1,670  o  o 

G.  Elsey  ....  1,710  o  o  |  C.  E.  Earlt  ..  1,466  17  o 


Henry  Billings,  Swansea®. '. . £8So 


SWANSEA. — For  additions  to  Brynbriallu,  Swansea. 
Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect,  Swansea  : — 

H.  Billings,  Swansea*..... . £250 


OXFORD. — Accepted  for  addition  to,  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of,  laundry  at  Radcliffe  Infirmary.  Mr.  J.  Augustus 
Souttar,  architect,  41,  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
E.C. 

Kingerlee  &  Sons,  builders,  Oxford  - 

D.  and  J.  Tullis,  Ltd.,  London,  laundry  r  £1,225 
engineers  . -1 


PARKESTONE  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  new 
schools  for  570  children  and  alterations  to  the  present 
schools,  boundary-  walls,  playgrounds,  &c.,  for  the  Ramsey 
School  Board.  Messrs.  Start  &  Rowell,  architects,  Col¬ 
chester.  Quantities  prepared  by  the  architects 


The  Oak  Building 

Society . £6  875 

A.  E.  Symes  .  6,679 

C.  &  J.  Ambrose  . .  6,059 

A.  W.  Robins .  5,786 

McKay .  5i7zo 

F.  Bennett  .  5,181 

F.  Chambers  .  4,997 


E.  West  . £4.959 

Grimwood  &  Son  . .  4,885 

E.  Saunders .  4,799 

Theobald  .  4,582 

Dupont  &  Co .  4,126 

R.  Beaumont  .  4.112 

Smith  &  Beaumont, 
Harwich* .  4,096 


RYTON-ON-TYNE. — For  road  improvement  works, 
also  construction  of  a  culvert,  Spen  Burn,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  J.  P.  Dalton,  Engineer,  Council 
Offices,  Ryton-on-Tyne.  Quantities  by  Engineer  : — 

Hardy  &  Atkin-  I  B.  Firth . £270  19  o 

son  . £714  o  8  !  M.  A.  Armstrong  259  13  4 

W.  Cumming  460  9  4  A.  Tench,  Blay- 

G.  Wells .  330  15  2  I  don*  .  232  10  1 ! 

[Engineer  s  estimate,  £250.] 


SHEFFIELD.  — For  new  Board  School,  Greystones, 
Sheffield,  for  the  Sheffield  School  Board.  Messrs.  Hemsoll 
&  Paterson,  architects  :— 

Ash,  Son,  &  Biggin,  Fumival-street,  Sheffield*£io,795 


SWANSEA. — For  a  pair  of  cottages,  Murton,  Swansea. 
Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect,  Swansea  : — 

H.  Billings  . £596  |  T.  Davies,  Swansea*.. £520 


TALYBONT  (Wales).  — For  the  erection  of  water 
supply  works  for  the  Brecknock  R.D.C.  Mr.  B.  L. 
Pritchard,  surveyor,  8,  Castle-stre»t,  Brecon  : — 

David  Willis . £791  °  I  Fryer  Bro'., 

F.  Martin .  474  11  |  Brecon* . £460  o 


WREXHAM. — For  widening  road,  &c.,  Pentre  Brough¬ 
ton,  for  the  Rural  District  Council.  Mr.  A.  Woolley,  sur¬ 
veyor,  2,  Temple-row,  Wrexham  : — 

T.  Jones,  Wrexham  . £267  o  o 

R.  S.  Roberts,  Broughton* .  210  18  9 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £250]. 


YSTALYFERA. — For  new  shop  at  Ystalyfera,  for  Mr. 
Luther  Lloyd.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect, 
Swansea : — 

Maries  Bros. ......  £710  o  I  D.  Rees,  Ystaly- 

Benjamin  Lewis  . .  610  o  |  fera* . £512  10 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  “(Published  Weekly)  !■  supplied  DIRECT  Isom 
the  Office  to  sesIdeDts  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  19s.  per  annum  (51  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsof 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Sic.,  s6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THF 
BUILD RSt."  Cathertne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5* 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,"  by  Fridmy  Mtming’i  Ptti. 


SHIRLEY.  —  For  tar-paving  Shirley  (Southampton) 
Board  Schools  Mr.  John  H.  Blizard,  Architect  and 
Surveyor  to  the  School  Board  :- — 


North  of  Eng¬ 
land  Asphalte 

Co . £1,043  1 

J.  Brook  _  1,015 

Jenkins  & 

Sons,  Ltd. . .  869 


Bradshaw  &  Son  £849 
Asphaltic  Lime¬ 
stone  Concrete 


Wainwright  & 

Co.,  Shepton 
Malletl .  740  13 


SWANSEA. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  the  Olchfa, 
Sketty,  Swansea.  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham,  architect, 
39,  Castle-street,  Swansea  : — 

Lloyd  Bros . £2,770  I  Walters  &  John  ....  £2,600 

J.  &  F.  Weaver  ....  2,650  John  Davies . ...  2,576 

David  Jenkins .  2,645  Bennett  Bros.* .  2, 

Henry  Billings  -  2,630  | 

[All  of  Swansea.] 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVER  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTIOI t  OF  ROAD 
MAKING. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  SANDFACED  NIBBED 

ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grebn,  London,  B. 


[Sept.  13.  1902. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Son, 
The  Donlting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  William*, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material*  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch, 

DITVTrvTlIff  &  qaw  f  8,  PRIN0E88TREET, 
XuLTblilM  «  DvI'  \  QT. GEORGE 8T. WE8TM1N8TBB 

"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  0d.  poit  7d.  In  leather  !/■  Po*t  1(1. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertloal  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Floora. 


Special  attention  1*  given  bo  the  above  by 


THE 


H.M.  Office  ol  Work*,  The  School  Board  for  London,  dfcc. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  POOPING. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Enston-rd.,  N.W.  6  &  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  &  49,  St.  Enoch-square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application,  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  ETJSTON  ROAD,  LONDON ,  N,  W. 


XTbe  JSuilfcer. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Nile  Dams  : —  _ 

Barrage  Across  the  Nile  at  Asyut :  (1)  Views  of  Work  Completed  and  in  Progress  ;  (2)  Elevation  and  Section. 
Reservoir  Works,  Aswan  :  (1)  General  Plan  and  Sections  ;  (2)  View  of  Buttress  and  Sluice. 
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The  Nile  Dams, 
AST 


month  wit¬ 
nessed  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the 
great  dam  at 
Aswan,  a  work 
that  is  not  only 
worthy  to  rank 
among  the  highest 
achievements  of 
modern  engineer¬ 


ing  skill,  but  must  also  be  classed  with  the 
most  beneficent  undertakings  that  have  ever 
been  inaugurated  by  men  for  the  help  of 
their  fellows.  Although  we  say  this  work 
has  been  completed,  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  it  stands  alone  as  a  record  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  British 
energy  in  connexion  with  the  engineering 
control  of  the  Nile,  nor  that  it  marks  the 
limit  of  what  should,  and  probably  will,  be 
done  in  the  same  direction. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  pointed  out 
•how  vastly  the  condition  of  Lower  Egypt 
has  been  ameliorated  by  the  repair,  or  more 
correctly  the  completion,  of  the  original 
barrage,  so  that  it  was  lor  the  first  time 
made  strong  enough  to  perform  the  duty  for 
•which  it  was  designed.  In  the  same  article 
we  considered  the  general  nature  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  peculiar  physical 
•characteristics  of  Egypt,  and  while  discuss¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  great  scheme  formu¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  then  Director- 
General  of  Reservoirs  to  the  Egyptian 
•Government,  we  showed  that  the  dam  at 
Aswan,  the  barrage  at  Asyut,  and  the 
subsidiary  works  recommended,  could  not 
secure  the  water  supplies  necessary  for  the 
whole  of  Egypt.  Lower  and  Middle,  and 
!Upper  Egypt  are  now  reasonably  assured  of 
water  in  adequate  quantity,  even  during  the 
most  unfavourable  years,  but  the  Soudan 
still  depends  on  the  variable  supplies 
afforded  by  natural  conditions.  Improvement 
•of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  control  of  its  head 
waters  will,  no  doubt,  come  in  process  of 
time  to  afford  relief  to  the  provinces  lately 
•rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  barbarism. 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not  to 
•deal  with  the  future,  and  attention  will 
•therefore  be  confined  to  the  important  works 
•already  completed.  These  works  are  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  isolated  units,  for  the 
influence  of  one  may  be  felt  by  another 
situated  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles. 
So  we  find  that  the  Nile  Reservoir  at  Aswan 


enables  the  administration  to  maintain  a 
higher  level  at  the  Barrage  in  Lower  Egypt. 
Additions  U-  metres  high  have  been  fixed 
to  the  122  upper  gates  of  this  well-known 
structure,  and  a  third  winch  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  lifting  the  gates  at  each  branch  of 
the  river.  Hence  the  top  of  the  gates  when 
down  is  now  at  R.L.  15-50  metres*,  instead  ol 
R.L.  1400  metres,  as  before.  As  all  the 
structural  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the 
barrage  were  caused  by  the  nature  ot 
the  foundations,  it  was  decided  to  construct 
auxiliary  weirs  below  the  barrage  to  reduce 
the  stress,  which,  of  course,  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  greater  depth  of  water  held 
up.  The  system  adopted  was  a  novel  one, 
for  which  Major  Brown,  Inspector-General 
of  Irrigation  in  Lower  Egypt,  deserves  every 
credit.  His  object  was  to  minimise  the 
employment  ot  plant  and  skilled  labour,  and 
this  was  attained,  without  attempting  to  dry 
the  bed  of  the  river,  by  grouting  rubble 
dropped  from  rafts  into  a  movable  timber 
caisson.  Thus  solid  masonry  blocks  were 
formed  one  alter  another,  extending  across 
the  river.  In  this  way  both  branches  of  the 
Nile  were  dammed,  and  a  navigation  lock 
was  provided  for  each  at  a  cost  of  about 
half  a  million  sterling.  These  works  have 
attracted  little  attention  in  this  country,  but 
their  value  to  Lower  Egypt  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  People  are  very  apt  to  forget  the 
usefulness  of  the  barrage  feeding  the  six 
main  irrigation  canals  below  Cairo.  Even 
in  exceptionally  dry  seasons,  the  central 
canal  carries  a  volume  of  water  one-fourth 
greater  than  the  Thames  in  mean  flood  ;  two 
canals  on  either  hand  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  river  carry  together  one-half  more 
than  the  Thames ;  and  the  Ismailieh  Canal 
is  approximately  double  the  size  of  the 
Thames.  Consequently,  as  the  whole  flow 
of  the  Nile,  during  the  summer  months,  is 
held  up  and  passed  into  the  canals  men¬ 
tioned,  the  old  barrage  will  always  be  the 
most  important  work  connected  with  the 
irrigation  of  Egypt.  In  addition  to  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  Barrage,  auxiliary  works  for 
controlling  supplies  of  water  have  been 
carried  out,  one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  Ibrahimiyah  Canal  regulator  and  lock. 
The  regulator,  consisting  of  nine  bays  ot 
5  metres  each,  is  designed  to  regulate  the 
supply  entering  the  canal  during  high 
floods,  so  as  to  prevent  danger  to  the  canal 


*  i  e.,  15-50  metres  above  mean  sea-level  at  Alexandria 
1  r  l_"  standing  for  “  Reduced  Level. 


itself,  or  to  the  different  regulators  and 
canals  at  Deirut. 

The  most  notable  work  for  the  advan¬ 
tageous  utilisatiou  of  water  stored  up  in  the 
great  reservoir  at  Aswan  is  the  newly  made 
barrage  across  the  Nile  at  Asyut.  This 
extensive  work,  situated  about  250  miles 
above  Cairo,  was  commenced  in  the  winter 
of  1898,  and  completed  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year.  By  the  aid  of  the 
barrage  the  perennial  irrigation  of  lands  in 
Middle  Egypt  and  the  Fayoum  will  be 
improved,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  throw¬ 
ing  more  water  at  a  higher  level  into  the 
Ibrahimiyah  Canal,  the  intake  of  which  is 
immediately  below  the  barrage,  fully  300,000 
additional  acres  of  land  will  be  brought 
under  irrigation. 

A  general  view  of  the  structure  is  given  in 
one  of  our  plates,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  general  principle  it  resembles  the 
barrage  at  the  Delta,  though  in  construc¬ 
tional  details  there  is  no  similarity.  The 
Asyut  barrage  is  an  open  weir  of  1 1 1  bays, 
each  5  metres  wide  ;  abutment  piers  4  metres 
thick  occur  alter  every  ninth  opening,  the 
intermediate  piers  being  2  metres  thick  ;  and 
the  piers  are  spanned  by  arches  carrying  a 
roadway  4.50  metres  wide.  Each  opening 
is  ’provided  with  two  regulating  gates,  one 
upper  and  one  lower,  each  2.50  metres  high, 
and  these  are  capable  of  holding  up  from 
2*50  to  3-00  metres  of  water  during  the 
summer  months.  The  length  of  the  barrage 
is  833  metres  (2,750  ft.)  and  its  height  from 
the  floor  surface  to  the  roadway  is  12-50 
metres. 

On  the  western  side  a  lock  is  provided, 
80  metres  long  by  16  metres  wide,  large 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  any  steamer 
used  on  the  Nile.  As  the  bottom  of  the 
river  at  the  site  of  the  barrage  consisted  of 
sand,  a  foundation  had  to  be  artificially  made 
upon  which  the  superstructure  might  be 
raised,  and  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  such  as 
followed  the  Delta  barrage  so  persistently, 
the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
design  of  the  foundation.  From  the  draw¬ 
ings  we  publish  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
floor  is  a  platform  of  masonry,  which  extends 
from  shore  to  shore.  It  is  26-50  metres  wide 
by  3  metres  thick,  and  is  protected  up  and 
down  by  a  continuous  line  of  cast-iron 
grooved  and  tongued  sheet  piling,  with 
cemented  water-tight  joints.  This  piling 
extends  into  the  sand  bed  of  the  river  to 
a  depth  of  4  metres  below  the  under  side 
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of  the  floor,  thu  *  cutting  off  the  water,  and 
preventing  any  undermining  action  of  the 
kind  that  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Delta 
barrage. 

In  order  to  afford  protection  against 
erosion,  the  river  bed  is  covered  for  a  width 
of  20  metres  up  stream  by  stone  pitching 
with  a  bed  of  clay  puddle  to  check  infiltra¬ 
tion,  and  down  stream  for  a  similar  width 
by  stone  pitching  with  an  inverted  filter-bed 
beneath,  as  a  precaution  against  the  re¬ 
moval  of  sand  by  springs  that  might 
possibly  be  caused  by  the  head  of  water 
above  the  sluices.  The  original  intention 
was  that  the  floor  should  be  a  combination 
<  f  concrete  and  brickwork,  and  the  super¬ 
structure  entirely  of  brickwork.  As  the 
clay  obtainable  near  the  site  of  the  works 
was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  brickmakiDg, 
it  was  decided  to  employ  Isawiyah  stone 
instead  of  bricks.  The  concrete  and 
masonry  of  the  floor  are  in  cement  mortar, 
and  in  the  walls  and  piers  above  floor  level, 
the  mortar  is  of  lime  and  homra. 

By  reference  to  the  cross-section  of  the 
.Asyut  barrage  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  profile  is  proportioned  suitably  for  the 
conditions  prevailing  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  At  the  time  of  high  flood  the 
head  of  water  is  only  15  centimetres,  and  in 
summer  it  is  not  more  than  3  00  metres. 
Hence  the  barrage  requires  very  little  batter 
on  the  down-stream  face,  and  its  general 
appearance  very  much  suggests  a  causeway 
thrown  across  the  broad  expanse  of  waters. 
In  deciding  upon  the  system  to  be  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  the  barrage,  the 
peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  advantageous, 
conditions  of  the  river  were  duly  considered. 
There  is  only  one  flood  in  the  year,  and 
within  small  limits  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
can  be  foretold.  Between  November  and 
July  the  state  of  the  Nile  is  favourable  for 
the  execution  of  below-water  work  ;  and  the 
mode  of  procedure  followed  was  to  enclose 
the  site  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  one 
season  by  temporary  dams,  or  "sadds,’ 
and  then  to  pump  out  the  water  and  to  carry 
the  work  above  low  Nile  level  belore 
the  end  of  June.  In  the  season  following 
the  upper  portion  of  the  masonry  could  be 
completed  without  difficulty.  The  wisdom 
of  this  system  will  be  recognised  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  construction  of 
sadds  would  be  unnecessarily  expensive, 
without  any  counterbalancing  advantages,  il 
attempted  when  the  river  was  at  a  higher 
level  than  that  prevailing  in  November,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  at  any  reason¬ 
able  cost  to  prevent  the  sadds  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  flood  in  July.  So  the 
programme  was  to  dam  off  a  portion  of  the 
site,  to  pump  the  bed  of  the  river  dry  ;  then 
by  crowding  on  the  men,  to  excavate,  drive 
the  cast-iron  sheet  piling,  build  the  masonry 
floor  and  piers,  and  so  to  get  the  work  up  to 
such  a  height  that  the  temporary  dams 
would  not  want  rebuilding  in  the  season 
following. 

The  work  undertaken  during  the  first 
season  was  confined  to  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  consisted  in  laying  the  floor 
forming  the  foundations  of  the  lock,  together 
with  the  floor  under  the  site  of  twenty-nine 
regulating  gate  openings — representing  about 
one-quarter  of  the  length  of  the  barrage — 
and  building  the  lock  walls  and  piers  up  to 
a  height  just  above  the  summer  Nile  level. 
Temporary  damming  was  started  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1898,  the  sadds  including  96,228  cubic 
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metres  of  material,  and  requiring  the  use 
°f  289,332  sandbags.  Pumping  was  com¬ 
menced  early  in  February,  1899,  the  area 
drained  being  about  13  acres  ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  water  down,  ten 
1 2-in.  pumps  and  several  smaller  centrifugal 
were  kept  at  work  until  the  end  of  July. 
Pile-driving,  begun  on  March  2,  necessitated 
the  use  of  693  lineal  metres  of  cast-iron 
piles,  weighing  more  than  1, 1 10  tons,  in 
addition  to  12,120  cubic  feet  of  timber  piles. 
Concreting  and  masonry  work  were  com¬ 
menced  during  the  first  week  of  May,  and 
continued  for  a  great  part  of  the  season,  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  until  August  6,  the 
sadds  enclosing  the  site  of  the  season’s 
work  being  cut  through  on  the  next  day. 
Numerous  springs  burst  up  through  the  sand 
over  practically  the  whole  site  of  the  foun¬ 
dations,  but  grouting  pipes  were  left  over  all 
important  springs,  and  on  completion  of 
operations  for  the  season,  all  cavities  formed 
by  the  water  were  grouted  up  through  the 
pipes.  The  amount  of  work  performed 
during  the  season  1899  may  be  realised  by 
the  statement  that  the  chief  items  included 
the  following  quantities  Excavation  and 
filling.  359.432  cubic  metres;  pitching  and 
clay  puddle,  30,147  cubic  metres;  concrete 
and  masonry  in  floor,  28,929  cubic  metres  ; 
and  masonry  above  floor  level,  8,307  cubic 
metres. 

A  very  low  flood  in  1899  afforded  favour¬ 
able  conditions  for  the  early  recommence¬ 
ment  of  preliminary  works  in  the  ensuing 
season,  but  from  soundings  taken  during 
and  after  the  flood,  it  was  found  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  the  bed  ot  the 
river,  making  the  conditions  less  favourable 
for  work  than  in  the  previous  season.  The 
deep  channel  had  moved  towards  the  east 
bank,  the  sand-bank  cn  the  west  side  had 
increased  in  width,  closing  up  the  narrow 
deep  channel  previously  existing  near  the 
bank  and  completely  covering  with  silt  the 
end  of  the  previous  year’s  work  on  the  floor 
of  the  barrage.  In  the  second  season,  sadd- 
making  was  commenced  on  the  west  side 
about  November  23,  and  on  the  east  side  on 
December  5.  By  January  10,  new  sadds 
were  completed,  enclosing  a  further  length  of 
150  metres  on  the  west  side,  and  140  metres 
on  the  east  side.  Pile  driving  was  com¬ 
menced  at  the  west  side  on  January  23,  and 
at  the  east  side  on  February  10,  concreting 
being  started  about  a  month  later  in  each 
case.  At  the  same  time,  masonry  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  previous  season’s  work  was 
commenced,  on  the  lock  wall  in  the  latter 
part  of  December,  and  on  the  piers  about 
the  middle  of  January.  The  construction  of 
the  new  sections  of  flooring  and  pier 
masonry  was  pushed  forward  under  the 
highest  possible  pressure  until  July  23, 
when  the  rising  flood  burst  through 
a  weak  point  in  the  sadds,  submerging 
pumps  and  machinery,  and  stopping 
all  further  work.  As  the  accident  occurred 
only  about  five  days  before  the  date  fixed 
for  the  termination  ot  work,  and  as  most  of 
the  plant  was  recovered  by  the  aid  of  divers, 
the  immediate  inconvenience  was  not  very 
serious.  The  after  results  were  more  im¬ 
portant,  for  although  the  piles  on  the  up  and 
down  stream  sides  of  the  floor  had  been 
driven  right  across  the  river,  a  length  of 
20  metres  of  floor  remained  wholly  unbuilt, 
and  a  further  length  of  140  metres  only  par¬ 
tially  built.  Hence  the  reconstruction  of 
sadds  was  inevitable  in  the  next  season  of 
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work.  Bad  springs  werejagain  eneounterec 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  site,  all  of  which 
required  special  treatment  as  before  de 
scribed.  During  the  season  the  sadds  en 
closed  at  various  times  the  whole  width  o 
the  river  bed  commencing  from  the  end  o; 
the  previously  completed  work.  Navigation 
was  carried  on  through  the  deep  channel  or 
the  east  side  until  the  end  of  May,  when  the 
channel  was  closed  by  joining  up?the'saddi 
from  the  west  side”with  a  cross  sadd  en¬ 
closing  other  sadds  starting  from  the]  easi 
side  of  the  river.  A  new  channel  for  navi-, 
gation  was  provided  by  cutting  the  up  and 
down  stream  sadds,  and  the  new  waterway 
then  ran  over  the  finished  floor  on  the  east 
side,  two  of  the  masonry  piers  having  been 
left  unbuilt  lor  the  purpose.  This  was  the 
only  navigable  channel  until  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  rising  flood  made  navigation 
practicable  through  the  lock  and  over  the 
tops  of  several  unfinished  piers.  The  extent 
of  the  work  executed  may  be  realised  from  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  following  quantities,  which 
merely  relate  to  the  season  of  1900 : — Sadds, 
233,100  cubic  metres;  sandbags  used  on 
sadds,  No.  1,462,000,  excavation  and  filling,. 
421,870  cubic  metres ;  dredging,  92,000 
cubic  metres  ;  cast  iron  piles,  1,246  lineal 
metres;  concrete  and  masonry  in  floor, 
46,126  cubic  metres  ;  masonry  above  floor 
level,  26,320  cubic  metres ;  pitching  and 
clay  puddle,  52,183  cubic  metres.  The 
average  daily  number  of  men  employed 
from  January  to  April  was  about  8,000,  but 
in  May  and  June  nearly  13,000  men  were 
engaged  daily.  Seventeen  12-in.  and  several 
smaller  centrifugal  pumps  were  constantly 
at  work  throughout  the  season  for  keeping 
the  water  down.  The  work  done  during 
1900  represented  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole,  and  with  the  amount  done  in  the 
previous  year,  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
structure.  The  navigation  channel,  of  which 
we  reproduce  two  photographic  views,  was 
practically  completed,  twenty-seven  piers 
were  carried  up  to  their  full  height,  forty- 
three  up  to  three-quarters  their  full  height, 
and  nineteen  up  to  a  little  more  than  summer 
water  level,  leaving  only  twenty-one  piers  to 
be  built.  As  we  have  before  said,  the 
barrage  was  finally  finished  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  thus  providing  the  second 
great  regulating  valve  in  the  immense 
conduit  that  supplies  the  land  of  Egypt  with 
water. 

The  great  dam  at  Aswan  is  350  mile3 
above  Asyut,  and  600  miles  above  Cairo, 
and  the  site  is  clearly  favourable  for  the 
establishment  of  a  reservoir  such  as  that 
which  has  now  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  Fully  forty  years  ago  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  suggested  the  same  site,  saying 
"  The  great  work  might  be  commenced  by  a 
single  dam  above  the  first  cataract  at  Aswan, 
at  a  spot  where  the  river  is  walled  in  by 
granite  hills.  By  raising  the  level  of  the 
Nile  60  ft.,  obstructions  would  be  buried  in 
the  depths  of  the  river,  and  sluice  gates  and 
canals  would  conduct  the  shipping  up  and 
down  stream.”  In  more  recent  times,  the 
question  of  barrage  was  studied  in  an 
exhaustive  manner  by  Mr.  Willcocks,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Sir 
William  Garstin,  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Willcocks  occupied  four  years  in  pre¬ 
liminary  investigations  and  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  alternative  schemes  relating  to  the 
construction  of  dams  at  different  points  along 
the  Nile.  He  unhesitatingly  decided  that. 
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he  Aswan  site  was  the  best,  and  this 
opinion  was  shared  by  Sir  William  Garstin, 
vho  proposed,  however,  that  the  whole 
Question  should  be  referred  to  an  Inter- 
lational  Committee  consisting  of  Sir  Ben- 
amin  Baker,  Signor  Giacomo  Torricelli,  and 
Auguste  Boule.  As  a  result  of  this 
eference,  it  was  decided  to  construct 
1  dam  to  hold  up  water  to  R.L.  114, 
icross  the  head  of  the  Aswan  Cataract 
o  the  north  of  the  Island  of  Philse, 
he  Commission  being  of  opinion  that 
his  was  the  only  site  offering  the 
lecessary  conditions  of  solid  rock  founda- 
ions,  width  of  waterway,  facility  of  con- 
truction,  and  sufficient  storage  capacity. 
The  original  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Will- 
:ocks  were  generally  described  in  our 
irevious  article,  and  would  have  resulted  in 
1  reservoir  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
1,700  million  cubic  metres  of  water.  Un- 
ortunately,  it  happened  that  the  scheme 
nvolved  submersion  of  the  temples  on  the 
sland  of  Philse,  and  so,  finally,  the  decision 
vas  made  that  fresh  designs,  incorporating 
nodifications  proposed  by  Sir  Benjamin 
3aker  and  Signor  Torricelli,  should  be  pre- 
)ared  by  Mr.  Willcocks.  It  was  also  settled 
hat  the  maximum  water  level  should  be 
■educed  to  R.  L.  106,  thus  giving  the 
eservoir  a  storage  capacity  of  1,065  million 
:ubic  metres,  much  less  than  one-third  the 
original  quantity.  The  project  represented 
)y  these  designs  is  the  one  that  has  now 
jeen  carried  into  execution.  As  our  readers 
,vill  see  from  the  general  plan  included  in 
>ne  of  our  plates,  the  succession  of  inde¬ 
pendent  curved  dams  in  the  original  scheme 
s  replaced  by  a  single  dam,  stretching  in  an 
jnbroken  line — 1£  miles  in  length — from 
shore  to  shore  of  the  river.  No  doubt  the 
single  dam  constitutes  a  more  imposing 
nonumental  work  than  a  series  of  indepen¬ 
dent  dams,  at  the  same  time  offering  better 
facilities  for  organisation  of  the  contractor’s 
work  and  for  rapid  construction.  Further, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
that  the  straight  dam  is  better  able  to  resist 
temperature  stresses  from  extreme  heat 
without  cracking.  Various  other  alterations 
were  adopted  in  the  final  plans,  relating  to 
:he  dimensions,  construction,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sluices,  and  to  the  dimensions 
pf  the  dam  itself.  After  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  as  consulting  engineer, 
some  difficulty  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
financial  arrangements  proposed  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  but  these  were 
smoothed  away  by  the  timely  help  of  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel,  and  in  February,  1898,  a 
contract  was  signed  for  the  execution  of  the 
works,  the  date  of  completion  being  fixed  as 
July  1,  1903. 

As  already  stated,  the  dam  is  designed  to 
hold  up  water  to  a  level  of  106  metres  above 
mean  sea  level,  and  as  the  lowest  level  on 
the  down  stream  side  is  about  86  metres 
above  mean  sea  level,  the  maximum  head 
on  the  dam  will  not  exceed  20  metres.  The 
reservoir  will  be  filled  up  every  year  be¬ 
tween  December  and  March,  after  the  flood 
has  passed,  and  will  be  discharged  during 
May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  normal 
supply  of  water  is  small  and  the  need  of 
the  cultivator  is  great.  At  that  season  of 

>  the  year  the  flow  of  water  contributed  by 

>  the  reservoir  will  be  equal  to  a  river  double 
1.  the  size  of  the  Thames  in  mean  annual  flood 
ii -condition.  For  proper  regulation  of  the 
(ilow  the  dam  is  pierced  by  140  under  sluices, 


each  of  14  square  metres  area,  and  by  forty 
upper  sluices,  each  of  7  square  metres  area. 
During  flood  time  the  sluices  will  be  kept 
fully  open,  so  that  the  red  water  may  pass 
freely  through  without  deposition  ol  the 
fertilising  silt.  After  the  flood,  when  the 
water  has  become  clear,  the  sluices  will  be 
gradually  closed.  In  ordinary  years  the 
reservoir  will  be  filled  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  some  of  the  upper  sluices  will 
be  opened  to  permit  the  discharge  of  surplus 
water,  the  level  in  the  reservoir  being  main¬ 
tained  at  R.L.  106.  In  May,  when  an  in¬ 
creased  quantity  of  water  is  demanded  for 
summer  crops,  the  sluices  will  be  opened  so 
as  to  supplement  the  supply  in  the  river,  and 
the  reservoir  will  be  discharged  until  about 
July  1,  when  all  the  sluices  will  be  fully 
opened  to  pass  the  waters  of  the  annual 
flood. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  immense  volume  of 
water  stored,  it  may  seem  that  its  judicious 
addition  to  the  natural  summer  flow  should 
abundantly  satisfy  all  needs.  It  is  true  that 
the  supply  will  be  reasonably  assured,  and 
that  freedom  from  water  famine  may  be 
anticipated  even  when  the  supply  is  most 
deficient.  But  the  supply  will  not  be 
abundant.  Water  must  still  be  husbanded 
and  doled  out,  as  rations  are  to  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  crew,  all  receiving  a  lair  though 
strictly  limited  share  at  appointed  times.  It 
is  a  revelation  to  the  average  Englishman  to 
read  the  elaborate  regulations  that  fence 
round  the  use  of  water  in  Egypt.  The  most 
elaborate  systems  of  rotation  are  drawn  up 
by  Government,  so  that  crops  in  different 
districts  may  be  watered  at  intervals,  and 
even  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  channels 
in  buckets  is  under  strict  supervision.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  irrigation  in  Egypt,  but 
those  to  whom  they  are  familiar  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  regret  felt  that  reasons 
existed  for  curtailment  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  at  Aswan. 

One  of  our  plates  gives  a  general  idea  of 
the  dam,  and  the  country  in  which  it  is 
situated.  The  total  length  of  the  structure 
is  about  2,000  metres,  and  the  height  from 
the  deepest  part  of  the  foundations  is  about 
40  metres.  Where  the  dam  is  solid  the 
width  at  the  top  is  5  metres,  but  where 
pierced  for  sluices,  an  additional  width  of 
2  metres  becomes  necessary,  and  the  width 
of  the  base  at  the  deepest  part  is  25  metres. 
The  masonry  of  the  dam  is  of  local  granite 
set  in  British  Portland  cement  mortar.  The 
interior  masonry  is  of  rubble  granite  set  in 
4  to  1  cement  mortar,  which  forms  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  the  facing 
on  the  up  and  down  stream  sides  is  squared 
granite  rubble  in  2  to  1  cement  mortar, 
pointed  with  mortar  of  similar  strength. 
Some  of  the  sluice  openings  are  lined  with 
finely  dressed  ashlar,  and  others  with  cast 
iron.  The  foundation  course  is  also  laid 
in  2  to  I  cement  mortar.  Commencing  at 
the  Thirmosia  Channel  on  the  eastern  side, 
the  sluices  extend  at  regular  intervals  right 
across  the  river  to  the  western  bank_ 
where  a  navigation  channel  has  been  cut, 
including  a  “ladder’’  of  four  locks,  each 
70  metres  long  by  9*50  metres  wide.  The 
five  lock  gates  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  Stokes,  engineer  to  Messrs.  Ran- 
somes  &  Rapier,  and  vary  in  height  up 
to  over  18  metres.  They  are  hung  from 
the  top  on  rollers,  and  when  opened  or 
shut  are  moved  on  sliding  ways.  This 


method  was  adopted  for  safety,  as  over 
1,000  mi'lion  tons  of  water  are  stored  behind 
the  gates,  and  each  of  the  two  upper  gates 
is  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  up  the  whole 
of  the  water.  A  close  examination  of  the 
general  plan  will  reveal  the  variations  of 
width  at  the  base  of  the  dam,  and  the  down¬ 
stream  buttresses  separating  the  groups  of 
sluices.  Speaking  in  very  general  terms, 
the  foundations  vary  in  depth  according  to 
the  surface  level  of  the  site,  but  there  is 
really  no  uniform  relation  between  the  two 
lines,  owing  to  the  variable  quality  of  the 
granite  outcrop  at  the  site  of  the  dam. 

Although  the  preliminary  investigations  of 
Mr.  Willcocks  and  other  Government  engi¬ 
neers  extended  over  a  considerable  period, 
there  were  financial  and  other  reasons  pre¬ 
venting  the  sinking  of  trial  borings  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  actual  character  of  the  granite,  but 
appearances  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
sound  rock  would  be  found  everywhere 
at  a  convenient  level.  On  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  operations,  however,  it  was  found 
to  be  rotten  at  several  points  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth,  and  to  contain  schistous  mica¬ 
ceous  masses  of  very  friable  nature,  which 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
foundations  should  be  carried  down  much 
deeper  than  was  originally  contemplated,  or 
provided  for  in  the  contract.  The  serious 
trouble  caused  by  this  unexpected  state  of 
things  will  be  realised  from  the  following 
figures,  which  show  the  approximate  depth 
of  the  foundations  at  some  of  the  principal 
channels  of  the  river: — East  Channel,  R.L., 
85  ;  Thirmosia  Channel,  R.L.,  87  ;  Bab-el- 
Kebir,  R.L.,  70.25  ;  Bab-el  -  Sughaiyar, 

R.L.,  76.70;  West  Channel,  R.L.,  74.49. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  normal  thickness  of 
the  dam  and  the  predetermined  batter, ,  as 
shown  on  the  cross  sections,  it  is  clear  that 
every  metre  of  unexpected  depth  meant  a 
large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
masonry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  in¬ 
volved  by  additional  foundation  work.  The 
sluices  are  closed  by  steel  gates,  designed 
by  Mr.  Wilfred  Stokes.  Of  the  gates,  130 
are  on  the  “  Stoney  ”  principle,  with  rollers 
suspended  in  frames,  so  that  the  gates  may 
be  easily  worked  when  subject  to  heavy 
pressure.  The  larger  of  these,  although 
weighing  14  tons,  can  be  moved  by  hand 
under  a  head  of  water  giving  a  pressure  of 
450  tons  against  the  gate.  The  remaining 
fifty  gates  move  on  sliding  surfaces.  One  of 
our  plates  shows  a  buttress  and  sluice 
opening  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the 
dam,  and  the  view  is  further  interesting 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  besides  other  well- 
known  men,  it  includes  what  we  believe  is 
the  last  photograph  taken  of  the  late  Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Upon  the  signature  of  the  contract,  the 
eeneral  contractors,  Sir  John  Aird  &  Co., 
with  Messrs.  Ransomes  &  Rapier  as 
sub-contractors  for  the  steelwork,  imme¬ 
diately  took  possession  of  the  site  and  of 
as  much  adjoining  desert  as  they  thought 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
dwellings,  offices,  mechanical  workshops, 
stores,  and  hospitals,  and  for  the  installation 
of  sanitary  arrangements,  water  supplies, 
and  other  conveniences  incidental  to  the 
establishment  of  a  busy  industrial  centre  in 
the  midst  of  a  wild  desert.  Preliminary 
works  were  started  in  April,  1898,  and  while 
the  necessary  plant  and  materials  were  being 
accumulated,  a  commencement  was  made 
with  excavation  on  the  east  end  of  the  dam 
and  in  the  navigation  channel.  Before  the 
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end  of  the  year  thousands  of  native  labourers 
aud  hundreds  of  Italian  granite  masons  were 
hard  at  work,  with  the  result  that  21,399 
cubic  metres  of  excavation  was  performed 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  Although  the 
actual  amount  of  permanent  work  executed 
during  the  first  year’s  operations  was  com¬ 
paratively  small,  much  valuable  information 
was  gained  by  observations  and  surveys  of 
the  different  channels  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  dam 
was  laid  on  February  12,  1899,  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  after  this  pleasant 
function  some  of  the  most  difficult  work 
in  the  whole  undertaking  was  seriously 
commenced,  namely,  the  preparations  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  formation  of  foundations  in 
the  boiling  channels  of  the  Aswan  Cataract. 
With  reference  to  this  part  of  the  under¬ 
taking  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  wrote: — “It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  any 
practical  man  standing  on  the  verge  ol  one 
of  the  cataract  channels,  hearing  and  seeing 
the  apparently  irresistible  torrents  of  foaming 
water  thundering  down,  would  regard  the 
putting  in  of  foundations  to  a  depth  of  40  ft. 
below  the  bed  of  the  cataract,  in  the  short 
season  available  each  year,  as  an  appalling 
undertaking.”  The  severity  of  the  task  was 
aggravated  by  the  previously  mentioned 
unreliable  character  of  the  rock.  Many 
plans  were  discussed  by  the  engineers  and 
contractors  for  making  foundations  in  the 
roaring  cataracts,  and  ultimately  it  was 
decided  that  the  best  method  would  be  to 
construct  sadds  across  the  channels,  up¬ 
stream  and  down-slream  of  the  site  of 
the  dam,  so  that  the  area  between 
might  be  pumped  dry.  Even  with 
the  comparatively  small  flow  of  water 
during  the  springtime,  a  depth  of  at  least 
30  ft.,  and  a  velocity  of  some  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  realised  that  the  sadds  had 
necessarily  to  be  of  the  strongest  possible 
construction.  Besides,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  had  also  to  resist  displace¬ 
ment  by  the  Nile  flood.  So  it  was  settled 
that  one  of  the  sadds  in  each  channel  should 
be  built  of  stone,  and  on  the  down-stream 
side  of  the  site.  The  idea  was  to  get  these 
barriers  finished  before  high  Nile,  so  as  to 
obtain  still  water  above  them  early  in  the 
following  season,  in  order  that  sand  -  bag 
sadds  could  be  commenced  on  the  up-stream 
side  immediately  the  water-level  fell  to  the 
top  of  the  stone  barriers.  Three  of  the  five 
deep  channels  of  the  river  were  selected  for 
the  first  attempt the  Bab-el-Kebir,  Bab- 
el-Harum,  and  Bab-el-Sughaiyar.  The  fall 
through  these  for  a  distance  of  about 
100  metres  on  either  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  dam  was  approximately  3  metres  at  low 
Nile.  To  form  the  sadds,  stones  varying 
in  weight  up  to  about  four  tons  were 
dropped  one  by  one  into  the  cataracts 
by  means  of  cranes,  but  sometimes  the 
largest  stones  were  carried  away  by  the 
rush  of  the  water.  In  some  cases  wire 
nets  full  of  stone  were  tipped  in,  and 
when  the  net  did  not  move  after  falling, 
this  method  proved  effective.  But  if  move¬ 
ment  took  place,  the  netting  was  generally 
cut  and  the  stones  fell  out.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  closing  the  sadd  in  the 
Bab-el-Sughaiyar,  but  the  engineers  made 
up  their  minds  not  to  be  beaten.  So  they 
cheerfully  ran  in  bodily  large  railway 
wagons  filled  with  stone  in  wire  nets,  and 
tied  round  with  steel  ropes.  Each  wagon 
with  its  contents  weighed  25  tons,  and 


formed  a  toe  against  which  large  stones 
were  successfully  lodged.  At  last  the 
pertinacity  of  the  engineers  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  appearance  of  the 
expected  dam  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  Finally,  the  three  sadds  were 
finished  in  the  month  of  July,  1S99,  to  a  level 
about  5  metres  below  high  Nile,  and  when 
the  flood  descended  they  stood  fast  and 
were  not  moved.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
stone  sadds  were  7  metres  wide  on  top,  with 
slopes  of  about  one  to  one ;  the  greatest 
depth  was  15  metres,  and  the  R.L.  of  the 
top  was  93,5o. 

Simultaneously  with  the  work  we  have 
briefly  described,  extensive  operations  were 
carried  on  at  other  parts  of  the  site.  During 
the  year  excavation  was  completed  for  a 
length  of  685  mdtres  from  the  east  end  of 
the  dam,  and  for  a  length  of  55  metres  in 
the  Mohammed  Ali  Island,  while  excavation 
was  in  progress  elsewhere  over  an  aggregate 
length  of  600  metres,  the  total  quantity  of 
excavation  for  the  year  being  100,212  cubic 
metres,  the  total  quantity  of  masonry  laid 
during  the  year  was  74,703  cubic  metres. 
In  the  month  of  November  the  water 
level  fell  low  enough  to  allow  the  sand¬ 
bag  sadds  to  be  commenced,  and  the 
three  channels  mentioned  were  completely 
closed  by  the  end  of  1899.  The  sand-bag 
sadds  measured  5  metres  wide  on  top,  with 
slopes  of  about  to  1,  and  the  greatest 
depth  was  17  metres,  the  top  being  kept  to 
R-  L-  93‘5°-  These  sadds  were  made 
staunch  by  throwing  sand  and  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  stone  on  the  up-stream  side,  where 
the  slope  eventually  became  2  to  1. 

A  consultation  was  held  in  October  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  programme  for  further 
operations,  and  it  was  decided  that,  if 
possible,  the  foundations  of  the  dam  in  the 
three  closed  channels  should  be  got  in 
during  the  year.  In  view  of  the  unusually 
low  flood  of  1899,  and  the  subsequent  rapid 
fall  of  the  river,  it  appeared  likely  that  the 
foundations  in  the  central  channel  might  be 
laid  in  addition  to  those  in  the  other  channels 
mentioned.  Consequently,  the  sadds  were 
continued  across  this  channel,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  closed  by  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  entire  flow  of  the  river  was  di¬ 
verted  to  the  west  channel.  The  effect  of  this 
treatment  proved  to  be  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  line 
of  sadds  was  left  dry,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  small  sand  or  clay  sadds 
sufficed  to  hold  back  the  water.  Even 
before  the  construction  of  the  up-stream 
sadds,  the  stone  barriers  exercised  an  un¬ 
expected  influence,  checking  the  flow  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  cause  a  difference  of  over  3  metres 
in  the  level  of  the  water ;  but  when 
the  up-stream  sadds  were  made,  the  average 
difference  was  about  6  metres,  the  maximum 
being  10  metres  ;  so  the  down-stream  sub¬ 
sidiary  sadds  were  of  comparatively  small 
dimensions.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  says  that 
the  most  exciting  time  in  the  whole  stage  ot 
the  operations  was  at  the  commencement  of 
pumping,  for  no  one  could  predict  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  dry  the  river-bed,  or 
whether  the  water  would  pour  through  the 
fissured  rock  in  overwhelming  volumes.  A 
large  number  of  12-in.  centrifugal  pumps 
was  held  in  readiness,  so  that  very  ample 
power  might  be  available  ;  but,  happily,  the 
sadds  were  found  to  be  remarkably  tight. 
Six  1 2-in.  pumps  were  started  in  the  Bab-el- 
Kebir,  and  the  channel  was  pumped  dry  the 
same  day,  after  which  one  of  the  pumps, 


working  about  quarter  time,  served  to  deal 
with  all  leakage.  One  6-in.  pump  removed 
all  the  water  from  the  Bab-el-Harum,  and 
only  two  6-in.  pumps  were  required  in  the 
Bab-el-Sughaiyar.  This  easy  solution  of  the 
problem  made  it  possible  for  excavation  in 
the  three  channels  to  be  put  in  hand  by  the 
end  ot  January.  On  February  28  every¬ 
thing  was  ready  for  pumping  out  the  central 
channel,  and  the  water  was  rapidly  removed 
by  a  1 2-in.  pump,  leakage  being  subsequently 
dealt  with  by  one  8-iu.  pump. 

Having  surmounted  preliminary  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  contractors  had  excavation  in 
full  swing  along  all  four  channels  by  the 
first  week  of  March,  1900,  by  which  time 
masonry  had  been  commenced  in  the  Bab- 
el-Harum.  The  next  trouble  to  be  got 
through  was  the  unsound  rock,  which  was 
particularly  bad  in  the  Bab-el-Kebir  and 
the  Bab-el-Sughaiyar.  March,  April,  and  a 
good  part  of  May  went  by  before  rock  of 
reliable  quality  was  reached.  As  the  time 
remaining  before  the  occurrence  of  the  Nile 
flood  was  then  exceedingly  short,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  large  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  it  was  feared  that  the  expense  and 
delay  of  rebuilding  sadds  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  next  season.  In  the  Bab-el- 
Kebir  the  foundation  level  was  ni  metres 
below  the  level  shown  in  the  contract 
drawings,  and  a  period  of  only  ten  weeks  was 
available  for  building  the  masonry  to  a  height 
of  24  metres  across  a  channel  about  65  metres 
wide.  At  the  Central  Channel  unsound  rock 
was  found  in  so  many  places,  that  masonry 
could  not  be  got  in  before  the  beginning 
of  May.  Things  were  a  little  better  on 
Mohammed  Ali  Island,  as  some  excavation 
had  been  done  during  the  previous  year. 
In  June  a  tremendous  effort  was  made  to- 
push  forward  the  masonry.  Work  was 
carried  on  every  day  of  the  week,  and  in 
the  Bab-el-Kebir  it  was  continued  through- 
the  night  by  the  aid  of  electric  light. 
Masons  to  the  number  of  353  were- 
employed  daily,  and  during  thirty  days 
no  less  than  45,000  cubic  metres  of 
stone  were  laid.  Nightwork  was  stopped 
after  the  end  of  June,  for  it  was, 
then  evident  that  everything  could  be  1 
finished  in  good  time.  On  July  12  the  saddi 
in  the  central  channel  was  cut  to  relieve  ! 
pressure  on  the  sadds  in  the  other  channels 
and  a  week  or  two  later  the  remaining  sadds  i 
were  opened,  so  that  the  river  flowed  freely  ; 
through  the  sluices.  As  water  did  not  reach 
to  the  top  of  the  masonry,  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  first  week  in  August.  The  : 
flood  then  rose  above  the  masonry  except  on. 
high  ground  at  the  east  bank,  where  building 
was  continued.  Excavation  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  channel  was  nearly  finished  during  the 
same  year,  and  masonry  was  commenced  in  : 
the  month  of  June.  After  the  flood  had.  I 
subsided,  masonry  work  was  resumed  in  the  : 
channels,  and  all  necessary  preparations.  • 
were  made  lor  closing  the  West  Channel*.  , 
the  only  portion  of  the  site  in  which  the  : 
foundations  had  not  been  laid.  So  ended  I 
the  work  of  the  most  momentous  year  in  the  : 
history  of  the  undertaking.  At  that  period.  I 
577,5 1 5  cubic  metres  of  excavation  and  I 
239,468  cubic  metres  of  masonry  were  com-  ■ 
plete,  representing  respectively  78  per  cent,.  . 
and  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Subsequent  operations  offered,  much  less.  : 
difficulty,  but  no  efforts  were  spared  by  the  t 
engineers,  contractors,  and  sub  contractors  ; 
to  push  forward  the  work,  and  the  very  • 
unusual  result  was  achieved  of  completing-  ; 
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e  great  barrier  considerably  earlier  than 
!e  date  specified  in  the  contract. 

There  now  remains  to  be  dealt  with  a 
(□sequence  of  the  immense  lake  formed  at 
swan,  which  is  of  special  interest  to  our 
aders.  We  refer  to  the  partial  submersion 
the  island  of  Philse  during  the  three 
lonths  in  each  year  when  the  new  reservoir 
ill  be  full.  Although  at  such  times  the 
uildings  on  the  island  will  not  be 
itirely  covered,  the  highest  water-level  will 
se  to  the  floors  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  ;  the 
ilometer  will  be  totally  submerged,  as 
Iso  will  the  Temple  of  Hathor  and  the 
iocletian  arch.  When  the  water  is  at  its 
laximum  height  little  more  than  the  temple 
ylons  and  a  few  of  the  loftier  ruins  will  be 
lisible  on  the  face  of  the  lake.  Much  as  we 
&gret  these  things,  the  time  has  gone  by  for 
lirther  expostulation,  and  the  fact  that 
igypt  must  gain  far  more  than  the  rest  of 
he  world  will  lose  must  be  our  consolation. 
)ne  practical  point  in  connexion  with 
his  part  of  our  subject  deserves  notice, 
ts  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  the 
emples  of  Philas  are  partly  founded  on 
oose  silt  and  mud,  and  the  saturation  of 
[ry  material  of  the  kind  would  undoubtedly 
ause  settlement,  if  not  the  ultimate  collapse, 
f  the  ruins.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
sarn  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  safe- 
;uard  the  more  important  buildings  by  sup- 
(orting  all  the  important  parts  on  steel 
;irders,  or  underpinning  them  down  to  rock, 
>r  where  this  has  been  impossible  to  the 
iresent  saturation  level.  Considering  the 
ihattered  condition  of  the  columns  and 
mtablatures,  the  friability  of  the  stone,  and 
he  unstable  nature  of  the  foundation,  the 
)rocess  of  underpinning  cannot  have  been 
)ther  than  a  peculiarly  arduous  and  anxious 
;ask.  One  of  our  illustrations  is  reproduced 
rom  a  photograph  taken  during  the  progress 
jf  this  work,  which  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
:o  say  was  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  and  of  Dr.  Ball,  who 
had  charge  of  the  works  at  Philae. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  illustrating  this  article,  says  it  would 
be  invidious  to  single  out  for  special 
acknowledgment  the  services  of  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  staff  where  all  have  worked 
with  so  much  enthusiasm  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  great  work  pro¬ 
jected  and  patiently  persisted  in  by  Lord 
Cromer  and  his  well-tried  lieutenant,  Sir 
William  Garstin.  That  the  same  spirit  also 
animated  the  general  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  largely  increased  amount  of  work  has 
been  completed  in  less  than  the  contract 
time,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  one 
concerned. 


NOTES. 

The  British  Association  last 
Trading*3  week  had  under  discussion  the 
subject  of  municipal  trading ; 
a  question  of  national  importance  to  which 
we  have  frequently  drawn  attention.  The 
discussion  as  reported  seems  not  to  have 
been  prolonged,  and  we  regret  that  more 
attention  could  not  be  given  to  this  subject. 
The  Hon.  R.  P.  Porter,  Director  of  the 
Eleventh  United  States  Census  Paper,  who 
read  the  paper,  seemed  on  the  whole  averse 
to  municipal  trading ;  but  Sir  B.  Leech, 
speaking  for  the  important  English  centre 
Manchester,  expressed  unlimited  approval. 


The  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Porter  to 
the  system  were  the  injurious  effect  on 
other  work  directly  within  the  sphere  of 
operations,  the  tendency  it  created  to  cause 
municipalities  to  neglect  their  unproductive 
undertakings  (which  we  may  point  out 
means  the  functions  they  were  called  into 
being  to  perform),  the  tendency  to  dis¬ 
courage  private  enterprise  and  develop¬ 
ment,  the  ill-feeling  engendered  when  the 
tax-payer  was  competing  with  himself, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  an  equality  of 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers,  and  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  a  line  within  which  muni¬ 
cipal  trading  should  be  restricted.  These 
objections  are  weighty  enough,  but  hardly 
seem  exhaustive.  Trading  municipalities 
are  not  affected  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand ;  they  carry  on  undertakings 
at  little  profit  or  even  at  a  loss,  and  pay 
wages  independently  of  loss  or  profit,  which 
unreasonably  affects  the  scale  of  wages  and 
hours  of.  labour. in  undertakings  they  cannot 
engage  in,  and  on  which  the  foreign  trade, 
and  consequently  the  prosperity,  of  this 
country  depends  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
urged  in  their  favour,  viz,,  that  they  are  able 
to  borrow  money  at  less  interest  than  private 
companies,  directly  tends  to  encourage  this. 
The  second  point  put  forward  in  support  of 
municipal  trading  by  Sir  B.  Leech  appears 
also  to  us  to  be  a  false  one,  as  he  advocated 
any  system  which  necessitated  breaking  up 
the  streets  being  placed  within  their  opera¬ 
tions.  This  can  hardly  be  for  the  public 
advantage  when  a  municipality  is  imme¬ 
diately  interested  in  securing  profits,  as  the 
direct  gain  becomes  the  oneconsideration,and 
not  the  public  convenience.  Lastly,  we  may 
point  out  that  if  municipalities  are  to  become 
trading  companies,  legislation  is  very 
necessary.  Having  regard  to  the  public 
duties  such  corporations  were  alone  created 
to  carry  out,  the  law  has  protected  them  in 
certain  ways,  giving  them  protection  on  the 
analogy  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Government  undertakings ;  but  such  pro¬ 
tection  becomes  the  cause  of  injustice  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  commercial  undertakings 
ot  a  municipality.  The  conversion  of  the 
taxpayers  into  quasi-shareholders  in  com¬ 
panies  with  unlimited  liability,  and  practi¬ 
cally  unlimited  borrowing  powers,  is  a 
startling  innovation,  and  one  likely  to  be 
most  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  this  country. 

Comparatively  little  useful 

,  <1,he ,  information  is  afforded  by  the 

Loudwater  J 

Tunnel  proceedings  at  the  inquest  into 

Collapse.  t^e  Loudwater  tunnel  accident. 

From  the  evidence  given,  it  appears  that  the 
tunnel,  in  course  of  excavation  through  the 
chalk,  was  shored  up  as  the  work  proceeded, 
no  part  of  the  roof  being  left  without  support. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  roof  ot  the  tunnel 
fell  in  suddenly,  the  timber  supports  having 
either  slipped  out  of  place,  or  broken  under 
the  unexpected  weight  of  a  loosened  mass. 
No  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  timbering,  and  no  expert 
witnesses  were  called  to  speak  as  to  the 
engineering  aspects  of  the  case.  It  trans¬ 
pired,  however,  that  blasting  had  been 
practised,  thus  presumably  showing  the 
chalk  to  be  of  the  quality  locally  known  as 
“rock."  Consequently  the  inference  might 
not  unreasonably  be  drawn  that  the  strength 
of  the  shoring  was  proportioned  suitably  tor 
holding  up  comparatively  small  masses  of 
material,  and  that  considerable  reliance  was 


placed  upon  the  self-sustaining  nature  of  the 
chalk  formation.  It  seems  that  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  movement  took  place,  for  a  depres¬ 
sion  was  afterwards  observed  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.  No  evidence  was  forthcoming  to 
show  whether  any  connexion  existed  between 
the  collapse  and  the  presence  of  water 
observed  in  the  tunnel,  but  it  appears 
that  gravel  had  been  found  in  the  chalk 
formation.  Hence  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  water  may  have  contributed  to  the 
settlement  of  so  large  a  mass  of  the 
chalk  as  to  crush  the  timber  supports.  The 
sub-contractor  stated  that  the  fallen  material 
was  mostly  gravel,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  it  had  been  chalk  all  over  the  roof 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened.  This 
appears  to  be  tantamount  to  admitting  that 
the  timbering  was  strong  enough  to  support 
rock,  but  not  to  hold  up  looser  material. 
No  railway  engineer  and  no  contractor’s 
engineer  has  appeared  on  the  scene  to  tell 
the  public  just  those  technical  details  which 
should  be  known.  Therefore,  every  one  is 
left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  and  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  inference  that  the  precautions 
taken  were  inadequate  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  although  we  fully  admit  that 
this  view  by  no  means  implies  culpable 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  or 
of  their  employees. 


A  characteristic  address, 
^'i^gi'neers"  delivered  by  Professor  Perry, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  expresses  some  views  on  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  engineer 
which  are  worthy  of  note.  The  subject 
is  one  upon  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  of  late,  and  of  which  the  import¬ 
ance  is  becoming  recognised  even  by  such 
ultra-conservative  bodies  as  the  older  uni¬ 
versities.  Professor  Perry  holds  extremely 
practical  opinions  on  the  question,  and  these 
he  frequently  expounds  in  vigorous  and 
picturesque  language.  In  his  latest  address, 
it  is  said  that  our  methods  of  education  are 
wrong,  including,  as  they  do,  “  the  ordinary 
abominable  system  of  mathematical  study  ”  ; 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  “in  water-tight  compartments  as 
if  they  had  no  connexion  with  one  another’’ ; 
the  undue  preferment  of  Latin  ;  the  neglect 
of  English  ;  and  the  suppression  of  indepen¬ 
dent  thought.  There  is  considerable  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  criticism,  even  after  making 
reasonable  allowance  for  possible  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  the  remedy  proposed  by  Professor 
Perry,  of  “scrapping”  our  present  system  so 
as  to  start  afresh  on  a  consistent  and  simple 
plan,  is  one  that  cannot  be  taken  seriously 
Of  course,  in  any  old  -  established 
country  there  are  many  things  and  insti¬ 
tutions  that  earnest  reformers  would  like 
to  see  "  scrapped.”  But  it  would  be  incon¬ 
venient  to  apply  the  remedy  without  the 
most  careful  preparation.  For  instance,  a 
city  full  of  tortuous  streets  and  undesirable 
slums  could  not  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  until  a  new  city,  or  at  least  temporary 
habitations,  had  been  provided  lor  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Similarly  the  present  educational 
edifice,  however  rambling  it  may  be,  cannot 
be  destroyed  until  a  new  one  has  been 
drawn  up  and  got  into  action.  Novelties  in 
education,  as  in  all  other  things,  must  be 
introduced  gradually,  and  extended  when 
results  prove  them  to  be  good.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Professor  Perry  and  those  who 
sympathise  with  his  aims  are  already  working 
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in  this  very  way,  to  which  they  will  be  wise 
to  adhere. 


Radio-Activity  PROFESSOR  J.  J.  THOMSON 
Universaliy  gave  a  very  remarkable  lec- 
Diffused.  J 

ture  on  “  Becquerel  Rays  and 
Radio-Activity,”  last  week  to  the  British 
Association  audience  at  Belfast.  The  dis¬ 


coveries  made  in  this  department  of  physical 
research  have  recently  been  very  numerous, 
and  the  lecturer  could  refer  to  many  pheno¬ 
mena  which  strengthened  the  foundations  of 
his  corpuscular  theory.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  he  stated  some  five  years 
ago  that  cathode  rays  were  formed  by 
streams  of  material  corpuscles  very  much 
smaller  than  the  hydrogen  atom,  and 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  thousands  of 
miles  a  second,  nearly  every  one  thought 
that  this  was  incredible.  Now  we 
look  upon  this  as  almost  a  scientific 
commonplace.  Substances  of  the  most 
ordinary  appearance  are  continually  emitting 
streams  of  material  particles  which  travel 
with  a  velocity  comparable  to  that  of  light. 
These  streams  make  sensitive  screens 
brilliantly  fluoresce  in  the  dark  ;  they  show 
the  bones  in  the  hand  ;  if  sufficiently  intense 
they  produce  very  severe  burns  on  the 
human  body,  and  they  are  always  emitting 
streams  of  negatively  electrified  particles 
into  space  with  a  velocity  of  about  100,000 
miles  per  second.  But  although  the  radio¬ 
activity  of  substances  like  radium  and 
thorium  is  so  intense,  it  would  require 
thousands  of  years  before  the  loss  of 
weight  would  be  appreciable  on  a  chemical 
balance.  The  energy  that  must  be  stored 
up  in  these  substances  is  exceedingly 
great,  and  the  lecturer  gave  some  striking 
illustrations.  A  notable  recent  discovery  is 
that  substances  can  be  made  radio-active  by 
hanging  them  in  the  open  air  and  charging 
them  negatively.  By  this  means  a  piece  of 
paper  can  be  made  as  radio-active  as  a  piece 
of  metal,  but  it  loses  its  activity  after  a  few 
hours.  Since  the  earth  is  negatively  electri¬ 
fied,  all  pointed  objects  like  the  leaves  and 
spines  of  trees  acquire  this  kind  of  activity. 
In  fact,  it  is  now  believed  that  there  is 
hardly  a  patch  of  ground  on  the  earth’s 
surface  which  is  not  continually  emitting 
these  rays — rays  which  have  only  recently 
been  discovered  by  the  help  of  the  most 
elaborate  apparatus. 


transmission  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Niagara  Falls,  Western  New  York,  and 
Canada.  Consequently  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  Welland  Canal,  in  Canada,  will 
become  large  users  of  electricity  for  canal 
haulage.  This  agency  would  undoubtedly 
increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  water¬ 
ways  in  question,  and  so  encourage  a  con¬ 
siderable  augmentation  of  ore  and  coal 
traffic  lrom  the  mining  districts  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes. 


Electric  Traction  ^XPERIMENTS  on  the  Erie 
0n Cabals03"  ^ana1’  though  not  absolutely 
satisfactory,  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  benefits  that  may  be  ulti¬ 
mately  expected  from  the  introduction  of 
electric  traction  on  canals.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  clear  that  the  system  should  show  much 
greater  efficiency  than  haulage  by  horses  or 
mules,  and  even  than  steam-propelled  canal 
boats,  especially  when  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  America  are  borne  in  mind.  The 
new  power-house  at  Niagara  Falls,  when 
completed,  will  add  50,000  h.-p.  to  the 
present  establishment  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Co.,  giving  a  total  of 
100,000  h.-p.  for  transmission  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  with  a  further  possibility  01 
100,000  h.-p.  from  the  same  tunnel  as  a 
tail  race.  The  power  canal  passing  through 
the  city  from  Niagara  Falls  renders  available 
an  additional  supply  of  10,000  h.-p.,  while 
the  completion  of  the  plant  in  progress 
for  the  Canadian  Power  Co.  will  add 


This  district  seems  to  have 
Urban  Karin.  been  for  a  lonS  time  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
fred  Fletcher’s  report  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  states  that  though  most  of  the 
houses  are  drained  to  sewers,  many  of 
these  sewers  are  very  old,  there  is  no  com¬ 
plete  plan  of  the  sewerage  system,  no 
adequate  ventilation,  and  no  arrangement 
for  flushing.  There  are  very  few  water- 
closets  in  the  district.  Privies  with  cesspits, 
the  latter  frequently  beneath  the  floors  of 
the  privies,  are  in  general  use.  In  some 
cases  the  cesspit  is  covered  outside  the 
privy  by  a  stone  flag,  which  is  raised  for 
purposes  of  removing  the  filth  ;  to  other 
cesspits  access  for  cleansing  purposes  is 
obtained  from  within  the  privy  by  removing 
the  seat,  often  so  constructed  as  to  be 
usable  by  two  persons  at  one  time.  The 
sides  of  the  cesspits  are  constructed  of 
brickwork,  frequently  uncemented ;  the 
bottoms  in  some  instances  are  not  bricked. 
They  are  emptied,  however,  by  the  Local 
Authority,  on  notice  being  given  by  card, 
which  is  better  than  leaving  it  to  private 
contractors.  The  district  seems  to  have 
suffered  first  from  an  incompetent  Inspector 
of  Nuisances  (dismissed  two  or  three  years 
ago  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board),  and  then  from  the  resignation 
of  a  competent  man,  who  found  the  duties 
incompatible  with  attention  to  his  private 
practice.  Now  another  Inspector  has  been 
appointed  at  a  salary  which  must  leave  him 
to  depend  largely  on  private  practice,  so 
that  probably  the  same  difficulty  will  recur. 


= 


Carpenters' 

Company 

Training 

Schools. 


The  Report  of  the  judges  on 
the  work  done  at  the  Trades’ 
Training  Schools  in  Great 
Titchfield-street,  in  connexion 
with  the  Carpenters’  Company,  shows  that  a 
great  deal  of  important  practical  training  is 
being  given  in  these  schools,  with  generally 
good  results.  The  Report  is  illustrated 
by  photographs  of  various  specimens  of  the 
work  done  during  the  session  1901-2. 
Among  these,  the  model  in  wood  of  a 
compartment  of  a  fan  vault  appears  very 
good,  also  the  specimen  of  wood-carving, 
though  in  the  Report  the  general  work: 
of  this  class  is  said  to  be  rather  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  Painter-Stainers’  Company 
is  congratulated  on  the  improvement  shownj 
in  this  department  of  the  school,  and  the 
example  of  a  wall-paper  design  given  is  very' 
good.  The  Bricklayers'  class  also  is  well 
spoken  of,  and  appears  to  be  doing  good 
work.  We  would  suggest  that  in  future* 
Reports  the  name  ot  the  student  and  of  the 
class  should  be  given  under  each  illustration 


Disregarded 
Signals  on 
Railways. 


200,000  h.-p.  more.  Altogether  500,000  h.-p. 

is  already  in  prospect  for  electrical  power  j  working  of  the  “  human  machine. 


An  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  the  most 
elaborate  precautionary  mea¬ 
sures  may  be  rendered  entirely  futile  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  an  inquest 
held  last  week  at  Hastings.  The  driver  of  a 
train  which  had  run  over  and  killed  a  plate¬ 
layer  in  the  Bopeep  Tunnel  admitted  that, 
although  the  steam  from  the  engine  obscured 
the  signals,  he  ran  past  them — in  spite 
of  the  Company’s  rule  that  trains  should 
be  stopped  when  the  signals  are  un¬ 
certain — “  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
were  favourable  !  ”  The  unfortunate  plate 
layer,  who  had  stepped  out  of  the  way 
of  a  train  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction, 
was  justified  in  “  taking  it  for  granted,”  that 
he  ran  no  risk  in  so  doing,  as  only  one  train 
is  allowed  in  this  tunnel  at  a  time — a  rule 
which  should  have  afforded  him  complete 
protection.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
signals  might  have  been  against  the  driver 
on  account  of  some  obstruction  on  his  line 
in  the  tunnel,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  amount 
of  care  in  the  framing  of  rules  provides 
absolute  immunity  from  danger.  These, 
fortunately,  rare  cases  go  to  remind  us  that 
we  are,  after  all,  dependent  upon  the  correct 


The  The  Exhibition  of  the  Photo-i 
Photographic  graphic  Salon,  now  open  at 
Salon.  the  Dudley  Gallery,  professes 
to  represent  “  examples  of  contemporary 
photography  which  give  evidence  of  personal 
artistic  feeling  and  motive,  apart  from  the 
purely  scientific  and  technical  considera¬ 
tions  with  which  it  was  felt  that  the  pictorial 
possibilities  of  photography  had  too  long 
been  confused.”  We  have  often  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  idea  of  elevating  photo¬ 
graphy  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art  is  for  the 
most  part  a  delusion  ;  it  seems  in  many 
cases  to  resolve  itself  into  an  effort  to 
render  a  photograph,  by  losing  focus,  em¬ 
ploying  very  rough  paper,  and  other  con¬ 
trivances,  as  like  a  monochrome  washed 
drawing  as  possible.  But  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  of  touch  and  handling 
which  gives  interest  to  a  water-colour 
drawing  can  only  be  attained  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  subsequent  manipulation,  and  it 
then  ceases  to  be  in  a  true  sense  a  photo¬ 
graph.  We  can  hardly  believe,  for  instance, 
that  “  The  Incoming  Tide  ”  (198)  represents 
the  photographed  forms  of  breaking  waves  ; 
lights  have  surely  been  worked  into  it  for  the 
surf,  in  part  at  all  events.  Nevertheless,  the 
Photographic  Salon  of  this  year  includes 
works  of  which  the  interest  mainly  arises 
from  the  choice  of  view  and  arrangement  of 
composition  by  the  photographer.  Examples 
of  this  are  Mr.  Henneberg’s  two  photo¬ 
graphs,  “Villa  Adriana”  (13)  and  “Villa 
Torlonia  ”  (149),  in  both  of  which  the  effect 
consists  in  the  view  of  a  building  in  light 
seen  through  an  avenue  of  dark  masses  of 
trees.  In  “The  Return  of  the  Flock”  I 
(123)  Mr.  Charles  Job  has  contrived  to 
get  a  kind  of  realised  Mauve  picture, 
seizing  also  a  moment  when  the  light 
in  the  evening  sky  was  just  what  [ 
was  wanted  for  pictorial  effect ;  the  sheep 
are  not  as  parallel  in  their  movement  as 
Mauve  generally  shows  them — perhaps  the 
difference  between  nature  and  art.  In  “A 
Silenced  Highway”  (21)  Mr.  Burkinshaw 
has  got  a  beautilul  snow  effect.  Architec-  j 
tural  subjects,  as  usual  in  photographic 
exhibitions,  receive  much  less  attention  than 
they  should,  considering  how  well  such 
subjects  lend  themselves  to  photography;  I 
but  there  are  one  or  two  admirable  ones  ; 
notably  "  Ely  Cathedral  ”  (8),  the  interior 
seen  “through  a  chantry  door,”  which  is 
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;eedingly  delicate  and  precise  in  its 
>resentation  of  detail,  while  avoiding  any 
ichanical  hardness  of  effect  ;  and  Mr- 
scher’s  little  street  scene,  “  Minuit  ” 
'),  is  a  most  successful  example  of 
photograph  apparently  taken  by  the 
ht  of  a  street  lamp,  which  we  had  hardly 
pposed  to  be  possible.  In  the  class  of 
ajects  in  which  an  ideal  treatment  of 
ures  is  aimed  at — rarely  successful,  since 
ures  in  pictures  owe  so  much  to  the 
inter — Mr.  Blount  has  certainly  succeeded 
tter  than  usual  in  his  “  Lady  of  Shalott  ” 

,  in  which  there  is  really  a  poetry  of  ex- 
;ssion  and  composition.  Mr.  Steichen 
idies  nude  figures,  with  which  much  might 
done  in  photography  but  for  the  fact 
it  the  photographer  is  necessarily  re- 
icted  by  considerations  of  decorum 
lich  a  painter  can  evade,  and  so  is 
luced,  as  in  some  of  these  cases,  to 
iving  the  figure  in  a  kind  of  mist ;  but  his 
Reflections”  (212),  a  figure  seated  on  the 
ound  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  is  a 
od  picture ;  so  is  Mr.  Dyer’s  partially 
aped  figure,  “The  Model”  (145).  M. 
lyo’s  “  Etude  pour  un  Geste”  (157)  is  an 
lusing  example  of  the  plain  prose  of  the 
ide,  with  the  pinched-in  waist  of  a  figure 
customed  to  tight  lacing;  an  example 
lich  shows  again  how  much  we  owe  to 
e  painter  in  many  an  idealised  nude  figure, 
r.  Steichen’s  portrait  of  M.  Bartholome, 
e  sculptor  of  the  “  Monument  aux  Morts,’ 
aning  against  a  fluted  column,  is  finely 
imposed  and  very  effective.  As  a  whole, 
ere  is  much  to  interest  in  the  exhibition, 
ough,  as  observed,  it  does  not  raise  photo- 
aphy  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
>n,  held  this  year  at  Belfast,  although  largely 
tended,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  great 
iccess  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  The  fact 
that  the  innumerable  societies  now  formed 
y  specialists  take  away  from  the  Association 
iat  originality  that  it  once  possessed  ;  and  the 
npatience  which  scientists  now  exhibit  to 
ring  to  light  any  little  discovery  they  have 
lade  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Association 
leeting  to  do  more  than  air  a  few  scientific 
>pics  relating  to  the  locale  of  the  meeting,  or 
>  mere  generalities  mostly  of  a  discursive 
aaracter.  The  time  was  when,  for  instance, 
ir  Roderick  Murchison  would  come  specially 
om  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  attend  the 
leeting  to  give  the  members  the  results  of  his 
scent  investigations,  or  Sedgwick  would  return 
rom  Cambria  and  lecture  ;  but  these  things 
re  all  changed,  and  in  their  place  we  have, 
ais  year,  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  teachers 
saching  teachers  how  to  teach — for  that  is  the 
um  and  substance  of  the  principal  orations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  principal 
[rievances  aired  at  this  Belfast  meeting  are 
lot  born  of  experience  at  all  ;  they  are  too 
heoretical.  It  is  perfectly  correct  on  the  part 
>f  Presidents  to  extol  the  German  methods  of 
eaching  certain  subjects,  but  how  many  of 
hose  presidents  understand  German,  and  have, 
or  themselves,  followed  up  the  effects  of  that 
eaching  ?  The  pursuit  of  a  science,  no  matter 
)f  what  kind,  must  be  carried  out  on  general 
ines  first  of  all ;  otherwise  the  mind  of  the 
student  becomes  too  contracted  and  incapable 
Df  appreciating  anything  outside  his  particular 
sphere.  We  suppose  the  Education  Bill  has 
had  something  to  do  with  this  epidemic  on  the 
part  of  presidents,  but  the  less  they  keep  away 
from  politics  and  the  more  they  deal  with 
purely  scientific  subjects,  the  better  they  will 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  Association 
was  formed.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
“  economics.”  A  school  has  recently  been 
founded  in  London  for  economics.  What  is 
:the  object  of  it?  It  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  for  even  the  founders  of  it,  eminent  as 
•they  are,  to  really  give  a  clear  answer  to  that 
question.  Yet  matters  of  this  sort  have  occu¬ 


pied  more  attention  this  year  than  any  other, 
except,  perhaps,  lantern  entertainments  and 
excursions  to  tourists’  resorts.  A  considerable 
amount  of  money  is  given  every  year  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Association  for  the  assistance 
of  those  who  are  deserving  of  help  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  researches  in  the  different 
departments  of  science.  We  do  not  begrudge 
it,  but  we  think  that  if  the  money  were  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  “  different  branches 
of  science,”  it  would  be  all  the  better,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  refreshing  to  find  that  the 
recipients  of  the  Government  bounty  did  not, 
on  the  whole,  regard  the  grants  as  domestic 
expenses. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  British  Association 
is  to  give  an  epitome  of  the  past  year’s  work, 
and  to  encourage  further  research  ;  it  does  not 
fulfil  that  ideal  in  its  entirety.  It  has  degene¬ 
rated  to  a  mere  tourist’s  outing  with  a  few 
scientific  observations  thrown  in  during  the 
excursion.  That  has  long  been  known,  but  it 
is  getting  worse  and  worse.  However,  amid 
all  this  incongruity  we  do  find  a  little  leaven. 
The  President’s  address,  for  instance,  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  example  of  it.  Professor  Dewar 
did  not,  however,  especially  deal  with  his 
favourite  subject,  and  he  failed  to  altogether 
please  his  audience  in  consequence.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  the  progress  of  Belfast,  and  to  the 
late  Lord  Dufferin,  serve  their  purpose  no 
doubt,  but  we  should  have  thought  that 
“Tyndall  and  evolution "  was  worn  out.  The 
endowment  of  education  seems  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  the  President.  He  said  that 
in  these  days  of  “  munificent  benefaction  to 
science  and  education  it  may  be  doubted  if  we 
take  into  account  the  change  of  the  value  of 
money,  the  enormous  increase  of  population, 
&c.”  Education  has  so  long  been  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  that  it  is  impossible 
that  private  benefaction  can  do  anything 
worthy  of  it,  and,  since  education  is  so  much 
governed  by  the  man  in  the  street,  we  doubt 
whether  the  higher  branches  of  it  will  be  able 
to  be  satisfactorily  conducted.  Again,  the 
payment  to  professors  is  absurdly  inadequate  ; 
100/.  a  year  might  do  very  well  for  a  City 
clerk,  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  the  professor  at 
a  university,  who  must  either  have  private 
means,  or  a  capacity  for  doing  some  other 
work.  The  London  University,  as  Professor 
Dewar  knows,  is  unable  to  pay  anything  at  all 
to  the  professors  attached  to  it,  and  unless 
“munificent  benefaction”  is  to  be  created  on 
a  much  greater  scale  than  hitherto,  other 
means  must  be  adopted  to  bring  about  any¬ 
thing  approaching  real  progress.  A  demand 
is  made  that  professors  must  do  some  original 
work,  but  no  fund  is  available  to  enable  them 
to  do  so,  much  as  they  would  like  to  pursue 
their  work  unhampered  by  pecuniary  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  money 
for  elementary  education,  especially  now  that 
different  local  bodies  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
who  shall  take  charge  of  this  or  that  establish¬ 
ment.  r  f 

Turning  to  the  addresses  of  the  presidents  of 
the  various  sections,  Professor  John  Purser,  of 
the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  section, 
selected  for  his  topic  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
Irish  school  of  mathematics.  The  sketch  was 
restricted  to  those  who  founded  the  school. 
In  the  section  devoted  to  chemistry,  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  Professor  Edward  Divers,  dwelt  on  the 
“Atomic  Theory  without  Hypothesis.”  He 
remarked  that  Dalton,  instead  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  chemistry  of  to-day,  was  little 
more  than  the  discover  of  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions.  When  the  atomic  theory  is 
expounded  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  commonly 
and  correctly  stated  that,  on  the  assumption 
that  substances  consist  of  minute  indivisible 
particles  having  weights  or  masses  bearing 
ratios  of  the  combining  numbers  assigned  to 
them,  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  by 
weight  necessarily  follow,  and  are  thereby 
explained.  _  ..  . 

In  the  Geology  section,  the  President, 
General  McMahon,  discoursed  on  “Some 
Aspects  of  Rock  Metamorphism,’’  having 
special  reference  to  certain  parts  of  the 
Himalayas  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted. 
The  address  was  of  a  rather  commonplace 
character,  like  most  of  the  other  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  geology  section.  After  the 
address,  Professor  Grenville  Cole  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  geology  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  which  had  no  pre¬ 
tence  to  originality.  Mr.  Joseph  Wright  con¬ 
tributed  a  paper  on  the  “  Marine  Fauna  of  the 
Boulder  Clay,”  which  appears  to  be  an 
unfortunate  title,  seeing  that  the  author  dealt 


almost  exclusively  with  the  foraminifera  found, 
though  the  paper  is  a  substantial  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  more  recent 
deposits.  Mr.  R.  J.  Ussher  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  explore  Irish 
caves.  The  report  dealt  with  the  exploration 
of  the  Kesh  caves  in  county  Sligo.  Mr. 
Horace  Woodward  read  a  short  paper  on  the 
“  Occurrence  of  Bagshot  Beds  at  Combe  Pyne, 
near  Lyme  Regis.”  His  observations  were 
based  on  certain  cuttings  on  the  new  railway 
between  Axminster  and  Lyme  Regis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Combe  Pyne  Hill.  Beds  of 
fine  white  sand,  white  pipe-clay,  and  white, 
red,  and  mottled  stony  clays,  with  much  rough 
flint  and  chert  gravel,  have  been  found. 

Professor  G.  B.  Howse  spoke  to  the  zoolo¬ 
gists,  in  his  presidential  address,  on  the 
“  Morphological  Method  and  its  progress.”  It 
was  a  retrospect  of  the  achievements  of 
zoology  since  the  Association  last  met  in 
Belfast.  The  President  of  the  Section  of 
Geography,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  took 
as  his  theme  the  importance  of  thorough 
geographical  surveys.  In  the  section  devoted 
to  Economical  Science  and  Statistics  Mr. 
Edwin  Cannan,  the  President,  told  his 
audience  that  the  teaching  and  study  of  the 
theory  of  economics  is  a  thing  of  very  great 
practical  utility. 

The  engineers  were  addressed  by  their 
President,  Professor  John  Perry,  and  to  his 
remarks  we  make  some  reference  under  the 
heading  of  “  Notes  ”  on  another  page.  In  the 
Economic  Science  section,  after  the  President’s 
address,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham  read  a 
paper  on  the  “  Localisation  of  Industry,”  in 
which  he  remarked  that  the  conditions  which 
have  led  to  the  concentration  of  a  given  trade 
are  partly  physical  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of 
coal  mining,  or  of  favourable  circumstances  for 
growing  some  crop ;  but  the  transport  of 
material  is  so  easy  that  industry  is  less  bound 
than  was  formerlv  the  case  to  the  area  where 
it  can  be  obtained. 

After  the  presidential  address  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  section  was  occupied  in  hearing  a  paper 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Humphrey  on  “  Recent  Progress 
in  Large  Gas-engines.”  In  the  course  of  his 
lecture  the  author  traced  the  development  of 
gas-engines  and  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  size  and  power  of  this 
type  of  prime  mover  has  grown,  especially 
within  the  last  few  years ;  a  development  which 
has  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  engineering 
enterprise.  Gas-engines  of  1,200  and  1,500 
horse-power  were  already  working,  and  others 
of  2,000  to  4,000  horse-power  were  being  con¬ 
structed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  paper  the  members  adjourned  to  visit  the 
Belfast  harbour  works. 

The  anthropologists  listened  to  the  address 
of  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon  on  “Totemism,”  and  he 
had  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  before 
the  anthropologists  could  understand  what  he 
was  talking  about— at  least,  he  did  so.  “  Spirit 
helpers,”  “daimons,”  and  “guardian  spirits” 
were  called  to  give  evidence  during  the  course 
of  the  address,  which  proved  to  be  very  inte¬ 
resting,  if  it  was  not  scientific.  Professor 
Cunningham  read  a  paper  in  the  same  section 
on  “  Cornelius  Magrath,”  who  was  a  giant 
7  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  and  born  in  Tipperary  in 
the  year  1736.  The  skeleton  of  the  giant  was 
exhibited  before  the  meeting  to  show  that  there 
was  no  deception. 

Professor  Halliburton,  President  of  the 
Physiology  section,  took  as  his  subject  the  pre¬ 
sent  position  of  chemical  physiology.  He 
claimed  that  this  branch  of  science  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  exact  science,  and  pointed  out  the 
increasing  importance  attributed  by  physiolo¬ 
gists  to  the  study  of  inorganic  chemistry  and 
their  applications  to  doctrines  of  physical 
chemistry,  such  as  ionisation,  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  physiological  phenomena.  He  empha¬ 
sised  the  necessity  of  bold  experiment  and  of 
bold  theorising  from  the  data  obtained,  and 
illustrated  his  position  by  referencet  o  the  work 
of  Pavlow  on  digestion  and  of  Ehrlich  on 
immunity. 

Professor  J.  Reynolds  Green  occupied  the 
chair  of  the  Botany  section,  and  chose  for  his 
subject  the  field  of  vegetable  physiology.  The 
Educational  Science  section  had  for  President 
Professor  Henry  Armstrong. 

Very  few  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
sections  are  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
members  did  very  little  on  Saturday,  for  none 
of  the  sections  sat ;  they  preferred  to  roam 
about  the  vicinity  of  Belfast  and  to  attend 
numerous  social  festivities.  In  the  evening  a 
lecture  was  given  by  Professor  Miall  to  work- 
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!ng  men  on  “Gnats  and  Mosquitoes.”  On 
Monday  garden  parties  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  except  in  a  few  sections.  The  geologists 
were  told  something  about  the  geological 
structure  of  Ireland,  which  most  of  them  must 
have  known  before  ;  but  the  day  was  produc¬ 
tive  if  only  on  account  of  the  lively  discussion 
on  a  paper  by  Mr.  Barrow  on  the  prolongation 
of  the  highland  border  rocks  into  county 
Tyrone.  The  engineers  were  enlightened  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Kingsbury  respecting  the  “  Future  of 
the  Telephone,”  and  there  were  some  papers 
on  electrical  instruments  and  aluminium. 

In  the  Engineering  section  an  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Booth  on  “  The 
Smokeless  Combustion  of  Bituminous  Fuel." 
The  author  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
long  and  short  flaming  coal,  and  discussed  the 
refrigerating  effect  of  volatilising  solid  hydro¬ 
carbons  in  its  effect  on  the  distribution  of 
temperature  in  a  furnace,  and  the  production 
of  heat  at  and  beyond  the  grate  furnace. 
Another  good  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Raworth 
on  “  The  Prevention  of  Smoke,”  which  de¬ 
scribed  a  system  for  the  prevention  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  smoke  in  a  boiler  furnace  by  injecting 
a  mixture  of  air  and  nitrate  of  soda  solution  on 
to  the  fire. 

The  different  sections  concluded  their  work 
on  Wednesday,  but  several  excursions  have 
been  arranged  for  those  who  want  to  see  more 
of  the  North  of  Ireland. 


EXHIBITION  OF  COMPETITION  DRAW¬ 
INGS  FOR  NEW  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES, 

CREWE. 

The  forty-four  sets  of  designs  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  new  municipal  buildings 
to  be  erected  at  Crewe  have  been  on  view  this 
week  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Crewe.  The 
schedule  of  requirements  and  the  instructions 
to  architects  competing  were  laid  down  in  a 
straightforward  way,  and  the  assessors’  recom¬ 
mendations  and  report  seem  to  have  been 
accepted  in  toto  by  the  Corporation.  The  sum 
to  be  spent  is  14,000/.  The  drawings  required 
were  as  few  as  they  could  well  be  ;  no  per¬ 
spective  drawing  was  allowed.  Except  that 
the  drawings  had  to  be  shown  on  the  scale  of 
oft.  to  1  in.,  architects  had  nothing  to  desire. 
We  wonder  sometimes  why  committees  or 
assessors  who  draw  up  competition  regulations 
will  choose  unusual  scales  ;  16 ft.,  8ft.,  and 
2  ft.  to  1  in.  are  the  usual  scales  by  which  work 
is  the  most  easily  realised,  and  until  the  metric 
system  is  introduced  it  cannot  be  bettered. 
The  site  for  the  proposed  buildings  has  prac¬ 
tically  only  one  frontage,  that  to  Earle-street  ■ 
the  back  faces  on  to  what  is  called  Corporation- 
yard,  and  cannot  be  seen  ;  on  either  side  are 
party  walls,  so  that  entrances  have  to  be 
obtained  either  from  the  front  or  back;  this 
applies  also  to  lighting,  except  for  areas,  at  the 
competitors’  discretion. 

The  result  of  the  competition  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  everybody  concerned,  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hare  has  won  with  the 
best  design,  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  serious 
competition  for  the  first  place.  The  form  of 
the  first  premiated  design  is  simple,  the  site 
occupied  by  the  building  being  square  ;  it  is 
divided  into  halves  by  the  entrance  vestibules 
from  Earle-street  in  the  front,  to  Corporation- 
yard  in  the  back,  and  divided  again  longitu¬ 
dinally  by  the  hall,  grand  staircase,  lavatories 
and  two  areas  ;  the  four  compartments,  which 
this  arrangement  divides  the  building  into,  are 
occupied  respectively  by  the  Borough  accoun¬ 
tant  and  the  Weights  and  Measures  on  the  right 
balanced  on  the  left  by  the  Rates  Collector  and 
the  Sanitary  Inspector.  The  first  floor  is 
quite  a  masterly  little  bit  of  planning;  the 
grand  staircase,  ante  -  room,  lavatories,  ’  and 
areas  occupying  the  central  space  as  below 
the  front  to  Earle-street  containing  a  con¬ 
venient  suite  of  reception  and  committee- 
rooms,  the  front  to  Corporation-yard  lighting 
the  Council-chamber  and  Town  Clerk’s  offices. 
The  Borough  Surveyor’s  offices  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  second  floor  to  Corporation-yard  ; 
the  school  attendance  officer  and  medical 
officer’s  department  facing  on  to  Earle-street. 
The  elevations  are  in  the  correct  but  rather 
dull  adaptation  of  the  Classic  Rennaissance, 
which  Mr.  Hare  has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  uncomplimentary  to  say  that 
the  back  elevation  is  the  more  restful  and 
dignified  of  the  two.  It  is  the  planning  that 
,c  irresistible,  without  profusion  and  without 
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the  end  require  neither  explanation  nor  con¬ 
trivance. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  second  premiated 
designs  under  the  name  of  Messrs.  Banister 
Fletcher  &  Sons,  we  find  the  same  form  of 
plan  on  the  ground  floor  as  that  adopted  by 
Mr.  Hare  ;  the  similarity  is  startling,  and  it  is 
only  on  closer  examination  that  the  solution  of 
the  requirements  is  seen  to  be  inferior  ;  to 
make  use  of  borrowed  light  in  the  public 
offices  of  Rates  and  Borough  Accountant  is  a 
confession  of  weakness  at  the  outset,  enough 
in  a  keenly  contested  competition  to  place  the 
design  out  of  court.  The  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  same  departments  as  in  the  first 
premiated  design,  but  the  comparison  can  go 
no  further  ;  there  are  no  less  than  four  sets  of 
lavatories  shown  where  one  over  those  on  the 
ground  flour  would  have  been  ample,  and 
saved  much  of  the  littleness  of  the  plan. 
Another  of  the  second  premiated  designs,  that 
by  Messrs.  Rodney  &  Denning,  loses  claim  to 
attention,  which  in  other  respects  it  merits,  by 
the  inadequate  lighting  arrangements  for  the 
centre  of  the  building,  comprising  the  hall  and 
staircase,  and  numerous  passages,  including 
the  entrance  vestibules,  which  are  long  and 
narrow.  The  elevation  is  elegant  and  in  good 
taste,  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Belcher’s  Municipal 
Buildings  at  Colchester.  We  are  surprised  at 
the  assessors  including  the  design  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Dixon,  of  Leeds,  among  the  three  second 
premiated  designs ;  both  on  the  first  and 
second  floor  he  shows  important  rooms  lit 
from  the  west  side,  where  no  light  is,  avoiding 
conditions  in  a  way  to  make  planning  easy  ;  in 
other  respects  the  design  is  sane  and  work¬ 
manlike. 

A  capital  design  is  that  by  Messrs.  Armstrong 
&  Wright,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  the  en¬ 
trances  and  corridors,  it  is  true,  are  too 
narrow,  and  the  areas  too  small  ;  but  in  most 
respects  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  designs 
awarded  second  premiums.  The  elevations 
are  simple,  and  would  have  been  very  pleasing 
in  execution. 

Of  the  remaining  designs  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  individually.  Most  of  them  show  ability 
to  deal  with  the  problem  before  them.  We 
noticed  a  design  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Devlin,  of 
London,  very  good  in  parts,  but  too  discon¬ 
nected  for  public  offices  to  run  smoothly  in 
the  working.  A  design  by  Messrs.  Butler, 
Wilson,  &  Oglesby,  of  Leeds,  was  also 
noticeable. 

We  congratulate  the  Corporation  of  Crewe 
on  getting  Mr.  Hare  as  their  architect  for  their 
Municipal  Buildings.  Incidentally  we  may 
mention  that  in  a  set  of  conditions  for  a  com¬ 
petition  shortly  to  take  place,  in  which  Mr. 
Hare  is  assessor,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  design 
is  to  be  the  actual  work  of  the  architect  under 
whose  name  it  is  submitted,  and  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  is  to  be  signed  and  delivered  with 
the  design.  The  general  adoption  of  such  a 
condition  would  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
system  of  competition  designing  by  proxy,  an 
abuse  which  is  far  more  prevalent  than  the 
public  imagine. 


where  sanitary  regulations  were  less  vigorousl 
enforced.  So  long  as  private  property  in  lan 
was  recognised  to  its  present  extent,  so  Ion 
would  the  difficulty  remain  of  purchasing  lan 
for  building  cottages  upon,  and  it  was  the 
difficulty  which  prevented  the  success  of  th 
earlier  attempts  of  Municipalities  in  carryin, 
out  their  schemes.  In  some  instances  it  ha 
been  found  possible  to  carry  out  benefick 
building  schemes  where  a  resolute  policy  ha 
been  adopted  to  use  all  the  powers  at  preset 
possessed  by  Local  Authorities  with  courag 
and  perseverance,  but  in  the  majority  of  case 
public  bodies  had  been  deterred  from  usin 


their  powers  by  the  legal  difficulties  they  ha 
to  encounter. 


waste  ;  the  lighting,  ventilation.and  heating  are 
I.kely  to  be  most  satisfactory,  as  the  means  to 


neans  to 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  CONGRESS.* 

The  Conference  of  Municipal  Representa¬ 
tives  resumed  its  sitting  on  Thursday  last  week 
when  two  papers  were  presented  and  read 
before  the  Conference  of  Municipal  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Housing  Question — the  first 
by  Councillor  Fyans  (Wigan),  entitled  “  The 
Housing  Problem,”  the  second  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Sykes  (St.  Pancras),  on  “  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes.” 

Councillor  Fyans  said  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  and  Sanitary  Inspectors  had  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Local  Authorities 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  the  appalling 
circumstances  under  which  some  of  the  poor 
lived — in  hovels  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Even  where  earnest  attempts  had  been  made 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  dwelling  and 
living  very  little  had  been  effected  compared 
with  what  required  to  be  done.  Many  muni¬ 
cipalities  were  ready  to  enter  on  schemes  of 
improvement  and  development  where  there 
was  some  prospect  of  eventual  profit,  but 
remained  dormant  when  it  was  a  question  of 
housing  the  very  poor.  In  ot  ler  cases 
schemes  of  demolition  had  been  hastily  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out  with  disappointing 
results,  the  poor  unhoused  either  being  driven 
to  seek  shelter  with  other  poor  families,  by 
which  the  evil  of  overcrowding  became  aggra¬ 


vated,  or  forced  to  seek  houses  in  districts 
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Dr.  Sykes  attributed  the  congestion  of  th 
population,  towards  which  the  greatest  tendenc 
was  shown  in  the  largest  towns,  to  a  numberc 
causes,  which  drew  to  them  constant  accession 
of  immigrants  from  the  country  and  iron 
abroad.  This  increase  from  without  and  th 
natural  increase  found  in  large  population 
went  on  until  the  pressure  of  the  populatio: 
caused  the  demand  for  houses  to  outstrip  th 
supply,  and  then  a  process  of  overcrowding  se 
in  which  multiplied  the  dwellings  without  in 
creasing  the  number  of  existing  houses.  Th 
number  of  rooms  in  each  dwelling  became  re 
duced,  leading  to  the  overcrowding  of  domes! 
conveniences,  and  then  to  an  increase  of  th 
number  of  persons  living  in  a  room,  which  le< 
to  the  overcrowding  of  air  space.  At  thi 
stage  the  building  regulations  ceased  to  becomi 
effective,  and  the  control  of  the  Authoritie: 
became  insufficient.  Unfortunately  there  wa 
no  statutory  definition  of  overcrowding  fo: 
dwelling-rooms,  and  no  definition  of  the  re 
quirements  of  a  dwelling  apart  from  a  housi 
as  a  whole.  There  were  statutory  regulation! 
which  protected  men  awake  and  engaged  ii 
workshops  and  factories,  but  none  to  protec 
them  in  their  homes  while  resting  and  sleeping 
Among  the  numerous  remedies  proposed  were 
for  rural  districts,  the  provision  of  less  costlj 
dwellings,  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  t( 
modify  the  building  regulations  regarded  as 
necessary  in  towns,  and  to  obtain  financia 
facilities  which  would  enable  Local  Authorities: 
landowners,  or  companies  to  erect  cheaper 
cottages.  For  large  towns  the  remedies  were 
more  numerous,  for  the  problem  was  more 
complex.  Houses  were  being  multiplied  ir 
the  suburbs  and  means  of  cheap  transit 
were  being  established,  but  that  did  not 
entirely  meet  the  case.  The  two  objects  to 
be  attained  were  sufficiency  and  efficiency 
of  accommodation.  Insufficiency  could  be 
overcome  by  the  erection  of  new  dwellings; 
and  if  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Acts  and 
the  by-laws  were  properly  enforced,  then 
efficiency  would  be  more  or  less  secured.  It 
was  necessary  to  control  the  proper  usage  of 
new  houses  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration, 
but  in  maintaining  control  the  Authorities  were 
hampered  by  a  labyrinth  of  legal  decisions. 
An  Authority  could  not  at  present  condemm 
a  room  or  a  part  of  the  house  which  might 
have  become  unfit  for  habitation  without  con¬ 
demning  the  whole  house,  a  proceeding  often: 
so  obnoxious  that  the  existence  of  nuisances,  so 
long  as  they  were  only  partial,  was  tolerated 
rather  than  that  odium  should  be  incurred  by> 
condemning  a  whole  house  because  of  one 
insanitary  room.  The  Authority  should  have 
power  to  deal  with  individual  rooms  without 
reference  to  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  house 
duty  which  during  fifty  years  had  caused 
endless  trouble  with  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  should  be  abolished  and  some 
other  Imperial  tax  should  be  substituted.  Why 
not  put  a  definite  tax  on  all  separate  dwellings 
which  could  not  show  that  they  were  possessed  ! 
of  such  domestic  and  sanitary  conveniences 
as  would  satisfy  the  Medical  Officer  of  1 
Health  ?  The  decision  of  a  case  in  May  last  . 
year  ( Weather itt  v.  Cautley),  which  defined  the 
dwellings  in  a  collection  of  dwellings  in  one  t 
large  building  as  not  only  “  separate  dwellings,”  ' 
but  “  separate  houses,”  had  cleared  the  way,  \ 
and  was  of  extreme  importance  as  showing 
the  inevitable  course  of  future  events.  We  ■ 
might  now  treat  as  a  “  separate  house ’’each  t 
dwelling  in  a  collection  of  dwellings  upon 
which  the  landlord  did  not  reside  nor  have  p 
control  over  the  front  door.  Legislation  : 
should  distinguish  houses  let  as  single  dwel-  • 
lings  from  others  let  in  separate  dwellings  ;  : 
between  those  that  had  water  supplied  I 
from  the  mains  and  those  that  had  not  j’ 
and  between  those  having  a  water-  1 
carriage  system  for  excreta  and  those  having  ; 
dry  sysfems.  The  Public  Health  Act  should  I 
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mit  of  the  condemnation  as 
any  dwelling-room  having 


1  nuisance 
less  than 

)  cubic  feet  or  air  space  for  each  inmate 
sr  ten  years,  and  200  cubic  feet  for  each  inmate 
der  ten,  or  which  was  so  damp  as,  in  the 
inion  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  to  be  preju- 
:ial  to  health.  Rooms  which  have  no  win- 
w,  or  have  window-space  of  less  extent  than 
e-tenth  lof  the  floor  space,  should  be  con- 
nned,  or  any  dwelling  not  possessing 
jper  means  of  warming  and  cooking  in  at 
st  one  room  of  the  dwelling.  Dr.  Sykes 
>uld  amend  the  Public  Health  Acts  so  as  to 
dude  as  nuisances  separate  dwellings  where 
ish-house  accommodation  was  not  sufficient 

■  each  family  to  use  at  least  once  a  week, 
d  if  the  common  staircase  had  not  through 
ntilation  into  the  open  air. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Miss 
chrane  (St.  Neots)  said  the  condition  of  many 
lages,  particularly  in  the  South  of  England, 
is  deplorable  in  respect  of  dwellings,  sanita- 
n,  and  water  supply.  There  was  great  need 

■  more  efficient  inspection  by  both  sanitary 
spectors  and  medical  officers. 

Mr.  F.  Fildes  said  the  sanitary  inspector  in 
inchester  had  power  to  go  into  the  houses  in 
3  performance  of  their  duties  at  any  time, 
en  at  night.  In  Manchester  they  were  doing 
sir  best  to  relieve  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
3  slums  would  be  found  much  less  objection- 
le  than  formerly.  In  the  Corporation  dwell- 
gs,  and  particularly  in  the  scheme  being 
rried  out  at  Blackley  for  the  better  housing 

the  people,  they  had  hopeful  auguries  for 
e  future.  With  regard  to  the  “  garden  cities  ” 
ovement,  it  had  his  full  sympathy,  but  he 
ired  its  promoters  had  a  difficult  task  before 
em.  Working  concerns  were  carried  on  as 
atters  of  business,  with  a  view  to  profit- 
aking,  and  people  who  engaged  in  business 
mid  not  be  philanthropists,  as  they  must  be  if 
ey  took  their  workshops  out  into  the  country 
stricts  simply  for  the  sake  of  housing  the 
sople. 

Dr.  Boobbyer  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
onference)  wound  up  the  discussion.  He  said 
iat  in  all  their  discussions  of  these  questions 
iey  were  constantly  confronted  with  the 
ecessity  for  a  reform  of  the  Acts  dealing  with 
lese  matters.  A  consolidation  and  revision  of 
le  Acts  would  solve  the  difficulty.  In  his  ex- 
erience  of  a  town  of  250,000  inhabitants  he 
auld  tell  them  of  some  things  that  were  very 
:artling.  Several  towns  had  had  their  fingers 
urnt  to  a  painful  extent  in  attempting  to 
arry  out  the  Acts.  After  obtaining  a 
'rovisional  Order  under  Part  II.  of  the 
lousing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  a 
cheme  had  been  proposed  which  would  cost 
16,000/.,  but  they  afterwards  found  that  the 
ictual  cost  would  be  196,000/.  It  was  true,  as 
Dr.  Sykes  had  pointed  out,  that  before  they 
:ould  correct  a  nuisance  in  a  single  room  of  a 
louse  they  must  close  the  whole  house.  They 
night  obtain  a  closing  order  under  Part  II.  of 
he  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  but 
:he  Health  Committee  could  not  make  an  order 
'or  demolition  until  they  could  satisfy  the 
magistrate  that  the  houses  were  a  nuisance.  He 
knew  a  case  in  which  thirty-six  houses  were 
condemned  and  shut  up,  but  they  could  not 
satisfy  the  magistrate  that  as  they  stood 
empty  they  were  a  nuisance,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  standing,  and  were  afterwards 
rehabilitated  and  let  as  new  dwellings. 
Then  they  came  to  the  extraordinary  action 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  de 
manding  that  the  new  dwellings  should  be 
of  such  a  class  as  to  be  beyond  the  means 
of  the  working  classes.  In  that  city  1,600 
houses  were  to  be  cleared  for  the  extensions 
of  the  Great  Central  Railway,  some  of  the 
oldest  in  the  city  letting  at  rentals  of  from  is. 
per  room  to  5s.  fid.  for  the  better-class  house. 
The  Local  Government  Board  would  not 
approve,  to  replace  them,  of  houses  worth  less 
than  from  7s.  to  8s.  6d.  a  week  rent.  The 
consequence  was  that  other  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  became  terribly  overcrowded 
and  some  of  them  were  made  into  tenements 
of  the  worst  description.  The  only  course  was 
to  make  private  dwelling-houses  into  lodging- 
houses.  They  could  deal  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  these  various  evils  if  they  could 
secure  the  revision  and  consolidation  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  which  should  include  the 
Housing  Act  and  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

After  some  further  discussion  as  to  the  terms 
of  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
in  which  Alderman  Griffiths  (Southport), 
Alderman  Hobson  (Sheffield),  Mr.  Harding 
Roberts  (Holywell),  Mr.  Prince  (Connah’s 


Quay),  and  other  gentlemen  took  part,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress  the  period 
for  the  repayment  of  loans  under  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act  should  be  extended  to  100 
years  for  land  and  eighty  years  for  buildings,  and 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  authorise  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.” 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  Will.  Bland  opened  this  conference, 
which  was  very  numerously  attended,  with  a 
presidential  address,  in  which  the  leading 
questions  interesting  to  Sanitary  Inspectors  in 
particular,  and  to  sanitarians  in  general,  were 
touched  upon.  Among  the  latter  the  new 
Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on 
Housing  the  Working  Classes  was  referred 
to,  and  in  the  former  class  of  questions  refer¬ 
ences  were  made  to  the  duties  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  the 
disposal  and  treatment  of  refuse,  and  inspec¬ 
tions  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The 
President  urged  the  necessity  of  union  among 
all  Sanitary  Inspectors  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Complete  union  would  give  every 
Inspector  in  the  kingdom  opportunities  to 
advance,  so  that  year  by  year  they  might  hold 
their  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  sanitary 
army. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Rowe  (Manchester)  was  called  upon  to 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  Workshop  Inspector, 
in  which  the  working  of  the  Shop  Hours  Act 
and  the  Shop  Seats  Act,  as  well  as  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  was  treated  of. 
Factories  were  defined  as  places  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  where  motive  power 
was  employed,  while  workshops  were  places 
where  only  manual  labour  was  employed  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  latter  category 
included  bakehouses,  and  it  was  contended  that 
it  ought  to  include  restaurants.  The  over¬ 
crowding,  defective  ventilation,  and  insanitary 
conditions  prevailing,  especially  in  tailors’ 
workshops,  were  vigorously  denounced  in  the 
paper,  and  the  Shop  Hours  and  Shop  Seats 
Acts  were  described  as  worthless.  The  author 
contended  that  the  danger  of  discord  in  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  lay  in  the  attempt 
to  apply  arbitrary  rules  and  definitions  to 
elastic  and  more  or  less  varying  circumstances. 
Personal  tact  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector 
would  effect  much  more  than  official  coercion, 
which  was  apt  to  result  in  needless  irritation. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  in  which 
Mr.  Kirley  (Bristol),  Mr.  Fyfe  (Glasgow),  Mr. 
Peers  (Wolverhampton),  Mr.  Robins  (Oldbury), 
Mr.  Shawcross  (Withington),  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  took  part. 

Mr.  Fyfe  (Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Glas¬ 
gow)  said  one  or  two  important  points  of 
&  .  '.  ,  ,1  1 _ _ IKp  nonpr  Thp 


ineffective  control  over  the  meat  and  milk 
supply,  and  the  virtual  immunity  enjoyed  by 
the  adulterators  of  drugs  and  many  articles  of 
food.  ...... 

The  third  paper  read  was  upon  the  Aboil 
tion  of  the  Privy  System,”  by  Mr.  E.  Nutt  all 
(Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Stretford).  The 
paper  contrasted  the  best  practice  of  large 
towns,  where  refuse  is  got  rid  of  by  water 
carriage  through  good  drains  and  sewers,  with 
the  practice  still  common  in  rural  districts, 
where  privies  in  the  most  appalling  condition 
of  neglect  are  to  be  met  with  in  close 
proximity  to  living  rooms,  wells,  or  other 
sources  of  water  supply.  Some  horrible 
instances  of  sanitary  ignorance  and  neglect  in 
rural  districts  were  given  by  the  author  in 
advocating  the  conversion  of  privies,  even  in 
country  places,  to  the  water-closet  system.  Dr. 
Boobbyer,  of  Nottingham,  compiled  a  remark¬ 
able  table,  which  showed  distinctly  that  there 
was  a  direct  relation  between  typhoid  and  the 
method  adopted  of  disposing  of  excreta.  In 
districts  where  the  privy-midden  prevailed,  the 
typhoid  cases  averaged  1  to  every  37 
houses  ;  where  the  pail-closet  system  prevailed 
it  was  1  case  to  every  120  houses  ;  and  in  dis¬ 
tricts  where  water  closets  were  the  rule  only 
1  in  every  558  houses.  The  worst  obstacles 
that  a  progressive  Corporation  had  to  encounter 
in  trying  to  bring  about  this  salutary  conver¬ 
sion  of  privies  into  water-closets  were  the  legal 
difficulties.  A  number  of  cases  were  cited 
where  Councils  and  Health  Committees  had 
been  defeated  before  magistrates,  quarter 
sessions,  and  even  in  the  House  of  Lords,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cases  being  that  of 
Barnett v.  Laskey  (Sanitary  Inspector  of  Eccles), 
in  which  the  late  Lord  Russell  had  decided 
against  the  Corporation  of  Eccles,  where  they 
seemed  to  have  a  very  strong  case.  In  a  group 
of  five  houses  belonging  to  Mr.  Barnett  there 
were  nine  cases  of  typhoid,  and  the  owner  was 
served  bv  the  Inspector  with  a  notice  to  convert 
the  privies  into  water-closets.  The  owner 
failed  to  comply,  and  the  Corporation  did  the 
work  and  sued  for  the  cost.  The  magistrates 
rejected  the  suit,  and  their  decision  was  am- 
firmed  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
author  concluded  his  paper  by  advising  Loca 
Authorities  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  these  foul 
privies  to  obtain  powers  for  that  purpose :  by 
private  Act  of  Parliament.  He  suggested  that 
the  conference  should  pass  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  consolidating  and  amending  the 
Public  Health  Acts. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Laskey  said  that  in  1895  Dr.  Bruce 
Lowe,  representing  the  Local  Government 
Board,  told  the  authorities  at  Eccles  they  had 
full  power  to  deal  with  this  matter.  Ihe 
Health  Committee  might  not  have  power  to 
issue  a  general  order,  but  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  exercising  their  powers  when  a 


first  was  whether  in  the  opinion  of  Inspectors 
the  tendency  should  be  towards  flexibility  or 
rigidity  It  was  certain  that  workshops  in  the 
centre  of  slumland  were  in  a  very  different 
position  from  those  in  the  country,  and  it 
might  be  awkward  if  the  Home  Office  insisted 
on  a  hard-and-fast  rule  being  applied  in  all 
The  rules  as  to  the  cubic  feet  of  space 
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to  be  allowed  were  sometimes^absurd,  and  wasjm ”m“orsMita4'~nvmience.  Cess- 


Dr.  Lowe,  had  issued  separate  notices,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  they  had  be®n.  c<?™‘ 
plied  with,  and  closets  had  been  substituted. 
The  necessity  for  this  substitution  would  be 
admitted  in  the  case  of  towns  which  had  an 
adequate  water  supply  and  adequate  s ^erage, 
but  in  certain  country  districts  where  there 
water  supply  a  privy  might  not  be  tne 


could  not  in  many  cases  be  carried  out.  There 
ought  to  be  substituted  a  standard  for  pollution 
of  air  that  might  be  allowed  as  a  maximum. 
Glasgow  had  tried  to  get  restaurants  included 
as  bakehouses.  In  many  the  temperature 
ranged  from  100  deg.  down  to  80  deg.  It 
should  not  be  over  75  deg.  Fans  might  be 
employed  to  reduce  the  temperature. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Peers  (Wolverhampton)  on 
“  Some  Factors  affecting  Public  Health  ’  was 
then  read,  in  which  pure  air  was  set  down  as 
health's  greatest  factor.  An  inquiry,  extending 
over  two  years,  instituted  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Malet)"clearly  showed  the  appalling  difference 
in  the  death-rate  in  a  crowded  court,  where  the 
air  was  impure,  and  the  normal  death-rate. 
In  a  town  in  the  Midlands,  where  4,561 
persons  were  residing  in  163  courts,  the  density 
rate  per  acre  ranged  between  400  and  900 
souls  per  acre.  This  gave  about  8  sq. 
yds.  per  person  in  places  from  which  the 
free  air  was  jealously  excluded  and  sunlight 
could  only  penetrate  through  narrow  passages 
or  over  the  roofs  of  surrounding  houses.  The 
death-rate  in  these  courts  was  found  to  be 
nearly  double  that  of  the  more  open  parts 
of  the  town.  Other  factors  prejudicial  to 
health  were  the  black  polluting  smoke,  the 


pools  were  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  Privies 
should  undoubtedly  be  abolished  in  towns  and 
crowded  areas,  but  in  country  districts  where 
they  did  not  pollute  the  water  supply  they 
might  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  Local 
Government  Board  still  persisted  in  obstruct¬ 
ing  certain  local  authorities  who  were  trying 
to  get  powers  which  had  been  obtained  by 
othir  districts.  Why  did  not  the  Local 
Government  Board  itself  obtain  an  amended 
Public  Health  Act  applicable  to  the  whole 
country  ?  Eccles,  Stockport,  Southport,  and 
many  other  towns  must  spend  thousands  of 
pounds  to  obtain  private  powers  but  the  cost 
would  be  infinitesimal  if  divided  over  the 

"  The  discussion,  which  at  this  point  was  ad¬ 
journed  tor  the  day,  was  resumed  on  Thurs- 

daM?yLowe  (Widnes),  who  described  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  privy  which  had  been  tried  at 
Widnes,  and  which  was  peculiar  to  Widnes 
thirty  years  ago.  It  failed  because  bricks,  cans, 
and  other  things  got  in  and  choked  the  outlet. 
What  would  be  the  co=t  of  getting  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Order  to  convert  ? 

The  President  (Mr.  Bland)  said  Mr.  Laskey 
had  stated  that  it  would  cost  from  1,500/.  to 
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H.t  'Yould  like  Mr-  Nuttall  to  tell  them 

versioifr  *hat  would  go  in  Promoting  con- 

Mr.  Spears  (West  Bromwich)  and  several 
speakers  protested  against  the  payment  to 
owners  of  property  out  of  public  money  of  any 
pai7  ,  th<:  cost  of  conversion  of  privies  to 
ZJteQr'Cf[0sets-  .  They  invariably  put  up  the 
rents  after  such  conversion.  Owners  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  convert  without  any  offer  of 
compensation. 

Mr.  Drow  (Otley)  sketched  on  the  blackboard 
a  iorm  of  makeshift  or  modified  closet  he 
twenty-two  years  ago  for  a  district 
that  had  no  satisfactory  water  supply  and  no 
system  of  sewage  disposal. 

Mr.  Priestley  (Nelson)  said  that  ten  years  ago 
there  were  in  his  district  from  2,000  to  3,000 
cesspools,  but  they  had  got  rid  of  them  all. 
They  never  had  any  difficulty  in  putting  the 
law  into  force.  They  had  had  full  powers  for 
JJS®?1}  y®ars»  and  he  was  surprised  that  anv 
«lStntL\  .s  , Id  remain  without  them.  He 
thought  in  these  cases  there  must  have  been 
some  remissness.  There  was  an  idea  that 
waste-water  closets  were  more  economical 

riK.?  n^uCl0Sets-  He  thouSht  this  was  a 
mistake.  \\  ith  waste- wa^er  closets  the  sewage 
was  more  concentrated  and  more  expensive  to 
„®at-  *W?e.^  companies  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  waste-water  closets  did  not 
effect  any  saving.  The  taps  were  apt  to  be 
“5!  open’  Particularly  in  winter,  and  more 
water  was  thus  consumed. 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether,  in  a  case 
where  there  was  only  one  water-closet  to 
hree  houses,  the  Local  Authority  could  compel 
the  owner  to  provide  one  to  each  house,  the 
Seni  qu<}ted  Section  36  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  which  gives  power  to  the  Local 
Authority  to  compel  owners  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  water-closet  accommodation. 
hJ h^Nut?1,’J°n  being  calIed  011  to  reply,  said 
wKh  d  advocated  conversion  in  all  cases. 
Where  there  was  no  water  supply  and  no 
sewage  disposal  system  available  privies  might 
b®  u°rd  remain-  but  even  then  there 
should  be  a  thorough  inspection,  and  where  a 
privy  was  found  to  be  too  close  to  a  building 
it  should  be  condemned.  He  thought  the 
central  authorities  were  more  favourably  dis- 
posed  now  than  formerly.  Mr.  Lowe  of 

%ldr^S’Alked  -low  they  were  to  Proceed  to 

of  the  privies.  He  had  written  himself 
to  Widnes,  and  found  they  had  taken  no  action 

f.hl®  own  dlstrict  they  had  succeeded  in 
?®  -gmany  owners  to  convert,  and  in  other 
cases  they  had  assisted  owners  by  paying  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  conversion.  From  180S 
to  1900  they  had  got  from  700  to  800  privies 
converted  to  water-closets,  and  up  to  date  they 
had  200  more.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bland,  he  said 
if  there  was  not  too  large  a  number  to  be 

"°  d°ubt  be  more  economS 

cal  to  assist  the  owners  than  to  incur  the 
expense  of  getting  a  private  Act.  He  did  not 
approve  of  Mr  Drow ’s  modified  closet,  and  in 
OrnJ  °  PrfieStley-  he  said  a  Provisional 
H  «,fa  iad  thC  el\ectof  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

eadi  hnn2Sf  rH  t0  Send  a  separate  notice  for 
each  house,  and  every  case  had  to  be  dealt 
with  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott  was  called  upon  to  read  a 
paper  on  “House  Drainage  Li  sLuLy 
Plumbing  from  an  Inspector's  Point  of  View  " 
He  said  the  control  of  drainage  and  plumbers’ 
sanitary  work  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  good  and  thorough  work  should  be 
enforced  by  legislation.  Drains  inside  premises 
were  often  broken  into  for  cleansing,  or  altered 
or  reconstructed  without  any  responsible 
official  being  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the 
result  being  that  the  drains  are  probably  left 
in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  and  what  may 
previously  have  been  a  drain  as  defined  by  the 
Public  Health  Acts  may  have  been  converted 
into  a  sewer  by  the  juncture  of  some  branch 
drain  from  an  adjoining  premises  belonging  to 
owner’  :!ms  increasing  the  resnon 
sibihty  of  the  Authority.  It  should  be  imperative 
that  no  drain  or  sewer  be  laid,  reconstructed 
opened,  or  uncovered  without  the  consent  in 

Hve  ne  ^ulhority  or  their  representa¬ 

tive,  penalties  being  imposed  for  non-obser 

ThC  Sfme  sh0M  aPP‘y  fS  sanitary 

plumbers  work,  and  all  such  work  should  be 
tested  and  passed  by  the  Local  Authority’s  In- 
af'SaT  Dra!ns  should  be  tested  periodically 
Antho  ’l|°nCie  "?sthi.ree  years’  and  the  Local 
chsiv  *1  ,S-ho“  ‘l  be  keP*  informed  of  all 
changes  taking  place  in  the  drains  in  its  juris¬ 
diction.  If  certificates  were  granted  to  owners 
of  property  stating  the  date  of  the  tesKn“of] 
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their  drains,  much  good  might  accrue.  The 
registration  of  plumbers  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  would  not  stop  bad  work. 
A  uniform  system  of  drainage  and  sanitary 
plumbers'  work  is  a  thing  very  much  to  be 
desired,  and  many  advantages  would  accrue  if 
such  a  system  existed.  It  would  be  hailed  with 
delight  not  only  by  property  owners,  but  by 
contractors,  manufacturers,  and  Inspectors 
alike.  In  concluding  his  paper,  the  author 
suggcsted  that  a  council  of  experts  in  drainage 
and  plumbers'  work  should  be  organised,  pre- 
ferably  by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  to  devise  a 
suitable  system  of  testing  drains,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  consideration  to  various  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  Councils  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
adoption. 

Mr.  Cowderoy  (Kidderminster),  in  opening 
the  discussion,  maintained  that  builders  and 
drain-makers,  as  well  as  plumbers,  should  be 
registered.  The  testing  of  drains  should  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  He  might  pass  a 
drain,  but  he  would  not  give  a  certificate.  He 
would  put  nothing  down  in  black  and  white. 
If  owners  wanted  certificates,  let  them  go  to 
the  professional  surveyor  or  architect  for  them. 

Mr.  Laskey  (Eccles)  said  when  bad  plumbers’ 
work  was  done  it  was  not  always  the  plumber 
that  was  to  blame.  More  often  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  property  owner.  In  their  private  Act  they 
had  a  clause  inserted  to  prohibit  the  opening- 
up  or  altering  of  any  drain  without  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Local  Authority  and  without  giving 
notice.  The  Public  Health  Acts  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  such  a  clause,  which  would  benefit  the 
whole  country. 

Mr.  Bradley  (Rawtenstall)  said  they  had 
appointed  in  his  Borough  an  Assistant  Surveyor 
who  did  nothing  else  but  draw  plans  of  the 
drains  and  keep  them  for  reference,  so  that 
when  a  fault  occurred  they  could  always  go  at 
once  to  the  spot  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Fyfe  (Glasgow),  Mr.  Robins  (Oldbury), 
“r-  Hudson  (Cheltenham),  and  Mr.  Johnson 
(Wimbledon)  continued  the  discussion,  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson  (Derby)  proposed  the  following 
resolution,  which  after  some  further  discussion 
was  carried  unanimously  :  “This  conference 
is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
no  person  should  be  allowed  without  permis- 
s'°,nd  the  Local  Authority  to  open  up,  alter, 
add  to,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  drainage  or 
sanitary  appliances  of  any  house  or  building 
or  premises,  and  that  all  drains  and  sanitary 
appliances  be  constructed  and  required  to 
stand  the  hydraulic  or  other  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  test  to  be  applied  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
sanitary  Authority  before  such  work  be 
covered  from  view  or  passed." 

T*  G-  Dee  (Sanitary  Inspector,  City  of 
Westminster)  read  the  last  paper,  which  was 
upon  1  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.’’ 
The  conference  adopted  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  creation  of  a  “court  of  reference," 
which  should  have  power  to  prepare  a  standard 
tor  every  article  of  food  used  by  man — a  tri¬ 
bunal  which  the  author  demanded  as  a  pressing 
necessity.  & 


CONFERENCE  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

On  Wednesday  a  numerously  attended  con¬ 
ference  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors  was  held 
at  the  School  of  Technology,  with  Mr.  C.  Tones 
(Borough  Engineer,  Ealing)  in  the  chair,  at 
winch,  after  an  address  from  the  Chairman 
papers  were  read  on  “  Sewer  Ventilation,"  by 
Councillor  Dr.  Dearden  (Manchester)  and 
Mr.  A  M  Fowler,  M.Inst.C.E. ;  on  “Refuse 
Disposal,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hamblett  ;  and  on  “A 
New  Sewer  Scouring  Machine,"  by  Mr.  T. 
Corbett  (Borough  Engineer  of  Salford). 

Dr.  Dearden  classified  the  plans  for  venti¬ 
lating  sewers  under  three  heads,  viz.,  natural 
ventilation,  artificial  ventilation,  and  deodorisa- 
ti°n  systems.  Of  sixty  towns  from  which  he  had 
received  information  twenty-eight  pinned  their 
faith  to  surface  grids,  but  twenty  of  these  had 
a  few  shafts  to  accommodate  special  circum¬ 
stances.  They  were  objectionable  from  the 
genet al  belief  that  proximity  to  a  street  grid 
might  induce  zymotic  disease.  With  the  view 
of  testing  the  soundness  or  fallacy  of  this  belief, 
the  Manchester  Committee  intended  to  have 
fresh  bacteriological  experiments  to  obtain  a 
comparison  between  the  air  of  the  sewers  and 
that  of  the  streets  outside.  High  shafts  were 
adopted  by  twenty-three  of  the  sixty  towns  as 
a  means  of  ventilating  the  sewers  in  combina- 
tion  with  surface  grids.  The  mathematically 
precise  experiments  carried  out  at  Leicester  by 
the  Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey)  had 
proved  of  the  greatest  service.  In  four  towns 
the  drains  were  disconnected  and  the  high 


shafts  of  mill  chimneys  were  utilised,  but  thJJ 
results  did  not  seem  very  satisfactory.  Vent" 
tilating  lamps,  water  jets,  fans,  and  othe|d 
mechanical  contrivances  were  in  use  in  a  fev  . 
places,  about  the  efficacy  of  which  opinionif 
greatly  dihered.  The  chief  deodorisatioilj 
plans  were  the  Reeve’s  system,  the  use  of  sua 
pended  blocks  of  pyrozone,  and  Mr.  Caink’li 
combined  air-filter  and  deodorant.  All  thes-tj 
appeared  to  be  more  or  less  good  palliatives!} 
but  there  was  a  liability  to  have  the  supply  op 
water  cutoff  which  might  be  advanced  againsB 
the  “  Reeve’s  system." 

Mr.  Alfred  Fowler  briefly  referred  to  the  coot 
tributions  to  our  sanitary  knowledge  made  by  th.f> 
late  Captain  Veitch,  R.E.,  the  late  Sir  Robert' 
Rawlinson,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  th. 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Waring,  of  Cardiff,  and  Dr 
Robinson  (now  of  Dover),  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  author,  had  made  experiments  01 
sewers  on  the  upper  levels  in  Leeds  and  othe 
towns.  The  author  refrained  from  express 
ing  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  th< 
systems  now  before  the  public.  In  con 
eluding  his  paper,  he  said  it  would  be  seen  tha 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  accu 
mulation  of  vitiated  air,  and  to  shut  off  th< 
sewer  air  from  discharging  at  any  particulai 
point,  especially  in  cases  where  sewers  are  o: 
steep  inclination.  The  attention  required  foi 
all  systems  of  ventilation  is  more  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  street  gullies,  as  it  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  watei 
traps  sealed  in  time  of  drought,  when  theyr 
sometimes  emit  foul  emanations  from  the 
sewers  into  the  streets,  and  at  such  times  would 
also  prevent  the  extraction  of  sewer  air  from  a 
distance  by  mechanical  power. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
readers  of  the  two  papers,  which  was  supported 
by  Dr.  S.  Rideal,  Dr.  Nash,  Mr.  Mawbey 
(Leicester),  Mr.  Brodie  (Blackpool),  Mr.  J.  F. 
Price  (Birmingham),  Mr.  Parker  (Hereford). 
Mr.  Grimshaw  (Manchester),  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  who  joined  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Price  said  that  an  artificial  system 
of  sewer  ventilation  would  cost  125,000/.  if 
introduced  in  Birmingham,  and  its  perfect 
success  in  a  town  like  that,  where  there  were 
many  old  sewers  of  which  there  was  no  know¬ 
ledge,  was  somewhat  doubtful.  Difficulties  of; 
other  kinds  were  pointed  out  by  other  speakers. 
The  great  difficulties  at  Grimsby,  for  instance,' 
arose  from  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  town 
was  below  high-water  mark. 

The  conference  then  concluded. 


ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  first  sitting  of  this  section,  which  tooi 
place  on  Thursday,  and  over  which  Sii 
Alexander  Binnie  presided,  was  occupied  with 
the  presidential  address  and  papers  by  Mr 
E.  G.  Mawbey,  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood,  Mr, 
Clayton  Beadle,  Mr.  Louis  Hanks,  Dr.  Henry 
E.  Armstrong,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Paskin. 

In  his  address  Sir  Alexander  Binnie  referred 
briefly  to  the  advances  made  in  sanitary  science 
during  the  forty  years  of  his  professional  life, 
and  congratulated  the  Sanitary  Institute  on  the 
great  success  that  had  followed  their  efforts 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years  to  promote  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  After  referring  to  the  successive 
difficulties  met  with  in  their  efforts  to  dispose 
of  the  refuse  and  sewage  of  towns,  and  the 
various  methods  by  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  overcome  them,  the  President  referred  to 
the  paramount  importance  to  the  public  health 
ot  an  ample  and  sufficient  supply  of  pure  and 
uncontaminated  water.  The  purification  pro¬ 
cesses  we  were  now  adopting  drove  him  to 
conclude  that  “  either  our  large  towns,  such  as 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Bradford,  Birmingham,  and  many  others, 
have  uselessly  expended  millions  of  money  in 
attaining  an  ideally  pure  water  supply,  or  that 
the  people  of  London  are  running  a  great  risk 
in  continuing  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  which 
received  the  more  or  less  clarified  sewage 
effluent  of  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
persons.”  With  regard  to  pure  air,  the  Presi-  ’ 
dent  charged  against  the  open  fire  grate— the 
most  wasteful  mode  of  utilising  fuel — a  great 
deal  of  the  contamination  of  the  air  of  London. 
With  electricity  for  the  interior  of  our  houses,  I 
gas  instead  of  crude  coal  for  heating  and 
cooking,  and  incandescent  gas-lamps  for  the 
streets,  a  great  improvement  could  be  made  in 
the  air  of  our  towns.  In  concluding  his  « 
address,  the  President,  as  an  old  municipal 
officer,  advocated  the  devolution  by  Parliament 
of  matters  of  purely  local  interest  into  the 
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hands  of  our  local  governing  bodies  and 
County  Councils.  It  would  be  much  more 
effective  to  give  to  these  local  bodies  a  free 
hand  than  to  spend  energy  and  valuable  time 
| in  the  Legislature  in  attempting  to  devise 
measures  which,  unfortunately,  too  often  ap¬ 
peared  to  hinder  instead  of  expediting  the 
objects  in  view. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Robinson,  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Sir 
Alexander  Binnie  for  his  address. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey  (Borough  Engineer, 
Leicester),  then  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Sanita¬ 
tion  of  Road  Traffic.”  The  author  advocated 
the  substitution  of  hard,  impermeable  stone 
paving,  common  to  our  best-cleansed  towns, 
for  the  permeable  stone  paving  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  macadam  of  our  roads.  The  paving 
recommended  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Hooley,  County 
Surveyor  of  Nottingham,  was  an  excellent  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  replacing  of  horses 
bv  electric  traction  and  automobile  cars  must 
effect  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  road 
and  street  sanitation  of  towns. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler  pointed 
out  the  nuisance  to  business  in  Manchester 
caused  by  the  hard  paving  of  the  streets,  the 
noise  in  which  was  so  great  that  in  offices 
adjacent  to  the  streets  it  was  often  impossible 
to  dictate  a  letter  to  a  clerk.  It  might  be 
cheaper  for  the  Corporation  to  stick  to  paving 
that  would  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  it  was 
subject  to  the  drawbacks  of  greater  noise  and 
greater  wear  and  tear  of  horseflesh. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Searles-Wood  on  “  Means  of  Escape  in  Case  of 
Fire.”  He  detailed  the  history  of  the  first 
enactment  in  this  matter,  and  quoted  from 
various  Factory  Acts  and  the  regulations  of  the 
[London  County  Council  as  to  the  provision  of 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  He  also 
[quoted  and  dealt  with  the  fire-escape  regula¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  Vienna,  and  also  the 
rules  for  standard  fire-resisting  buildings  of  the 
Fire  Offices  Committee. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied 
by  the  reading  of  the  papers  on  “  The  Abstrac¬ 
tion  of  Underground  Water  and  its  Local 
Effect”;  “Sanitary  House  Decoration,”  by 
Mr.  Louis  Hanks  ;  “The  Working  of  a  New 
Sanitary  Appliance  used  by  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ”  ;  and  “  The 
Pollutions  of  the  River  Calder.” 

The  sitting  was  adjourned,  there  being  no 
time  left  for  the  discussion  of  the  papers. 

Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 

A  combined  meeting  of  Sections  I.  and  II. 
(Sanitary  Science  and  Engineering  and  Archi¬ 
tecture)  was  held  on  Friday,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  joint  discussion  of  papers  by  Mr.  Edwin 
T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “Sanatoria  for  Con¬ 
sumptives  "* ;  on  “  The  Provision  and  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Sanatoria  for  Tuberculosis,”  by  Mr. 
W.  Cecil  Hardisty,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Cross, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Dr.  Welsford  ;  and  addresses 
from  Dr.  J.  Milsom  Rhodes  on  “  The  Provision 
of  Public  and  Private  Sanatoria  ”  ;  Dr.  Scur- 
field  on  “  Suggestions  for  the  Employment  of 
Consumptives  after  leaving  Sanatoria”  ;  and 
by  Drs.  Moritz,  Cooper  Pattin,  and  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Hunting  on  “  The  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  from  the  Clinical,  Municipal,  and 
Veterinary  Points  of  View.” 

Mr.  W.  Cecil  Hardisty,  architect,  Man¬ 
chester,  in  his  paper  on  “  The  Provision 
and  Construction  of  Sanatoria  for  Tubercu¬ 
losis,”  said  :  We  can  adequately  provide 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  cases  as  we  do 
for  all  varieties  of  infectious  fever,  for  the  epilep¬ 
tics  and  the  insane,  it  is  better  that  we  should 
do  so,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  send  such 
cases  far  away  in  search  of  cure,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  cure  “  at  home  ”  should  be  open 
to  the  very  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  Though 
sites  of  the  altitude  of  many  of  the  continental 
sanatoria  are  not  available,  altitude  is  not 
everything,  provided  the  principal  require¬ 
ments  of  dryness  and  shelter  be  complied  with. 
Out  of  twelve  British  sanatoria  for  paying 
patients  only  three  are  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
400  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  good  results  are  re¬ 
corded  at  all  of  them.  In  the  planning  of  the 
sanatorium  large  wards  are  not  desirable,  but 
rather  a  liberal  provision  of  single  bedrooms 
for  the  patients  ;  and  to  avoid  the  extravagance 
which  the  provision  of  single  rooms  for  all 
would  entail  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  small 
wards  for  four  or  six  beds  each.  The  six-bed 
ward  is  about  as  large  as  will  be  found 
desirable.  Open  balconies  at  the  upper-floor 
levels  in  front  of  the  bedroom  windows,  which 
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should  in  all  cases  open  down  to  the  floor,  are 
better  than  verandahs  in  front  of  the  ground- 
floor  windows;  they  need  not  be  more  than 
4  ft.  in  projection  from  the  wall,  as  this  is 
ample  to  allow  of  the  bed  or  couch  being  laid 
longitudinally  thereon  if  the  patient  be  too 
weak  to  enjoy  outdoor  exercise.  The  balcony 
is  much  more  “airy”  than  the  covered 
verandah  unless  the  latter  can  be  arranged 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  those  at  Ruppert- 
shain,  in  Germany,  where  they  are  lateral 
extensions  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  main 
building,  and,  of  course,  offer  no  obstruction 
to  the  free  circulation  of  light  and  air.  But 
of  more  importance  still  is  the  ample  provision 
of  small  shelters  in  the  grounds  at  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  from  the  building.  These  com¬ 
pel  the  patients  to  enjoy  a  little  walking 
exercise,  and  induce  them  to  indulge  fully  in 
the  “open-air”  treatment,  and  the  shelters 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  screen  the  occu¬ 
pants  from  the  cold  winds.  Large  and  well- 
lighted,  cheerful,  and  bright  sitting-rooms 
should  be  provided,  for,  though  the  “  open- 
air  ”  treatment  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
sanatorium,  there  are  times  when  a  little  social 
intercourse  amongst  the  patients  is  advantageous 
and  beneficial.  Due  attention,  of  course,  must  be 
paid  to  the  plain  upholstered  furniture,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  heavy  pile  carpets  and 
tapestry  curtains.  The  dining-hall  should  like¬ 
wise  be  as  light  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be 
entirely  isolated  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
hospital,  and  equally  isolated  by  means  of  a 
well-ventilated  corridor  from  the  kitchen.  The 
kitchen  should  be  lofty  and  well  ventilated  at 
the  roof,  no  rooms,  of  course,  being  placed 
over  it.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
proper  planning  of  the  sanitary  adjuncts.  The 
baths  and  water-closets  should  be  placed  in 
turrets,  in  themselves  well  ventilated,  and 
should  be  completely  isolated  by  means  of 
cross-ventilated  connecting  corridors,  entirely 
detaching  them  from  the  main  building.  The 
further  adjuncts  of  a  well-planned  and  equipped 
sanatorium  will  readily  suggest  themselves, 
such  as  ample  provision  of  patients'  clothes 
stores,  where  garments  not  in  general  daily 
use  can  be  put  away,  thus  relieving  the  bed¬ 
rooms  of  superfluous  furniture,  of  which  the 
less  there  is  the  better.  Boot-rooms  and  boot¬ 
cleaning-rooms  are  likewise  useful  accessories, 
and,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  nurses'  duty- 
rooms,  servants’  rooms  must  be,  provided, 
where  the  sundry  domestic  articles  for  clean¬ 
ing,  &c.,  can  be  kept.  The  nurses  and 
domestic  servants  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
“  Horae”  at  some  little  distance  from  the  main 
building. 

A  part  of  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Cross  and 
Welsford  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Dr.  J.  Milson  Rhodes  said  that  if  the 
public  only  knew  the  vast  amount  of  money 
spent  annually  on  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
they  would  do  something  to  prevent  the 
enormous  number  of  cases  that  existed.  We 
spent  from  the  rates  over  a  million  sterling 
annually  on  this  disease  alone,  which  produced 
43,000  widows  and  33,000  other  paupers, 
making  a  total  of  76,000  paupers  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  rates  because  we  had 
neglected  to  provide  decent  homes  for  the 
poor.  The  provision  of  sanatoria  would  be  a 
real  saving,  but  what  he  would  most  like,  to 
see  was  “  every  man’s  house  a  sanatorium.” 

Dr.  Nocard  (Delegate  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment),  who  spoke  in  French,  described  some 
remarkable  experiments  made  by  professors  at 
Geneva,  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  other  Conti¬ 
nental  centres,  tending  to  disprove  the  declara¬ 
tion  made  a  year  ago  in  London  that  animal 
tuberculosis  could  not  be  transmitted  to 
man. 

Dr.  Glover  Lyon  (London),  in  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  construction  of  sanatoria, 
said  they  did  not  require  ornamental  or  archi¬ 
tectural'  structures,  but  simply  groups  of 
shelters.  To  be  built  on  the  right  line  they 
should  have  a  south-easterly  direction,  because 
the  south-east  and  north-west  winds  were  the 
rarest  in  this  country.  If  built  with  a  southern 
aspect,  all  the  beautiful  evening  sunlight 
would  be  lost. 

Dr.  Bostock  Hill,  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  and  Dr. 
Niven  all  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
better  education  in  sanitary  matters.  The 
education  should  begin  in  the  cradle,  and 
continued  in  the  elementary  school.  Better 
than  getting  Acts  of  Parliament  for  closing 
and  rebuilding  dwellings  would  be  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  teach  the  people  how  to  select  good 
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houses,  and  reject  the  houses  that  were 
insanitary. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
commented  upon  the  most  salient  points 
brought  out  in  the  papers  and  the  discussion. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Hill  upon  the  educational  side  of 
the  question.  “  I  hope,”  said  Sir  James,  “  that 
tuberculosis  will  become  the  bogey  of  our 
schools.” 

The  following  resolution  was  subsequently 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  James  Armstrong, 
seconded  by  Dr.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  : — “That  this 
congress  request  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  issue,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  summary 
of  the  present  knowledge  on  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis,  as  obtained  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  the  King’s  Sanatoria  be  invited 
to  join  in  the  publication.” 

CLOSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

On  Friday  afternoon  a  general  meeting  of 
the  congress  took  place,  at  which  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne  presided,  and  at  which  the 
reports  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  conferences 
and  sections  were  presented.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  (Mr.  E.  White 
Wallis)  made  a  brief  report  of  the  Congress, 
which  had  proved  in  every  respect  successful. 
The  total  number  of  members  attending 
had  been  2,100,  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  delegates  from  the 
French  Government,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Army  Medical  Department, 
and  the  leading  Corporations  of  Lancashire 
and  the  surrounding  counties,  and  Local 
Authorities  throughout  the  kingdom.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Earl  Egerton 
of  Tatton,  the  President  of  the  Congress,  the 
Principal  and  Senate  of  Owens  College,  the 
local  committees  and  secretaries,  the  honorary 
officers  of  the  Congress,  and  the  numerous 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  contributed  to 
the  hospitalities  and  entertainments. 

In  closing  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman 
said  the  Congress  had  been  one  of  great  use¬ 
fulness,  enjoyment,  and  interest.  Abundant 
proof  had  been  given  that  in  Manchester  the 
sanitary  spirit  was  very  active,  and  that  most 
admirable  work  was  being  carried  on. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Sir  James 
Crichton  Browne,  the  Chairman,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Sykes,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey. 


We  shall  print  in  our  next  issue  an  article  on 
the  Health  Exhibition  which  was  opened  at 
Manchester  last  week  in  connexion  with  the 
Sanitary  Institute  Congress. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Saturday,  September  13,  at 
the  School  of  Technology,  Manchester,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  an  address  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  Dr.  S.  Rideal,  who  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  be  present.  Mr.  J. 
Ashton  (Chairman  of  the  Manchester  branch  of 
the  Association),  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Ball  (New¬ 
market,  honorary  secretary),  were  present, 
and  members  from  Bolton,  Barnsley,  and 
other  towns  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
adjacent  counties. 

Mr.  Ashton,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  called  upon  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  names  of  fourteen  candidates  for 
membership,  all  connected  with  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  works  at  Barking,  Grays,  Edmonton, 
Barnet,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  Bristol  in  the 
west  or  towns  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Derbyshire.  The  Association,  which  was 
formed  only  in  December  last,  already  has  a 
total  of  eighty  members  on  the  roll.  The 
meeting  decided  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  should  be  held  in  London  on 
Friday,  December  12  next.  Some  other 
formal  business  having  been  transacted,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  Salford  Corpora¬ 
tion  sewage  works  at  Weaste,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Engineer  and  Works  manager,  Mr.  J. 
Arnold,  who  was  present  to  conduct  the 
party. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  members  at  Weaste, 
they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  manager, 
and  then  conducted  round  the  works,  succes¬ 
sively  inspecting  the  tanks,  to  which  over 
2,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  found  its  way 
daily  by  gravitation ;  the  powerful  engines, 
capable  of  lifting  to  a  height  of  30  ft.  as  much 
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as  30,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily,  an 
amount  much  above  present  requirements ; 
the  Tangye  sludge-pumps,  which  raise  600 
tons  of  sludge  daily  from  the  sludge-tanks, 
and  force  it  into  a  sludge-steamer,  which 
carries  it  out  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
into  the  Irish  Channel  and  deposits  it  in  the 
sea,  where  the  refuse  cannot  find  its  way  back 
to  the  shore.  The  inspection  was  continued  to 
the  mixing-house,  where  lime  to  the  extent  of 
5J  cwts.  per  million  gallons  is  added  to  the 
crude  sewage,  to  the  roughing-tanks,  and  the 
settling-tanks,  where  a  new  apparatus  is  at 
work  removing  the  sludge  from  the  tanks,  and, 
finally,  to  the  filter-beds,  which  cover  an  area 
of  26,000  sq.  yds.  Before  passing  to  the  filters 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  sewage  of  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron)  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  lime,  namely,  5^  cwts.  per  million  gallons 
of  sewage,  but  no  other  chemicals  are  used  in 
the  treatment.  The  characteristic  feature  at 
the  filtering-beds  is  the  spraying  of  the 
liquid  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  aeration.  This  is  effected 
in  a  very  simple  manner  by  a  brass  sprayer  or 
sprinkler  fixed  at  intervals  on  the  top  of  hori¬ 
zontal  pipes  crossing  from  side  to  side  of  each 
bay  in  the  filter-beds  at  intervals  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.  On  the  whole  filtering  area  of  26,000 
square  yards,  which  in  reality  forms  one  huge 
filter-bed,  the  division  into  bays,  not  being 
carried  down  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  filter, 
4,500  of  these  sprinklers  are  fixed  at  regular 
intervals,  the  effect  when  they  are  all  in  action 
being  striking  and  beautiful.  They  can  be 
worked  bay  by  bay  in  any  order,  and  the  whole 
can  be  worked  simultaneously  ;  but  in  practice 
it  is  found  best  to  let  them  rest  and  play  alter¬ 
nately  at  three  hours’  interval.  Each  of  the 
4,500  sprinklers  throws  up  the  water  in  a 
hollow  cone,  spreading  out  from  the  centre, 
the  drops  falling  in  a  fine  rain  over  a  circle  of 
4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter.  The  upper  stratum 
of  the  filter-bed  is  formed  of  clinker  which 
has  passed  through  a  g  in.  screen.  This  has  a 
depth  of  5  ft.,  but  can  be  raised  to  7  ft.  Below 
it  is  a  bed  of  coarse  clinker  1  ft.  thick, 
resting  on  concrete.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago 
the  sludge  resulting  from  the  lime  process 
was  simply  deposited  on  the  spare  land  at  the 
works,  until  150,000  tons  of  it  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the 
depth  of  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  Since  the  works 
of  the  ship  canal,  which  runs  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Corporation  property,  were 
begun,  and  the  steamer  could  be  utilised  for 
disposing  of  it,  the  old  sludge  has  been 
gradually  dug  out  and  mixed  with  that  daily 
produced,  the  land  being  thus  cleared  and 
restored  to  usefulness.  The  steamer  at  each 
journey  takes  out  600  tons  of  sludge  more 
than  sixty  miles  out  to  sea,  the  cost  of  thus 
disposing  of  it  working  out  at  less  than  Sd. 
per  ton.  Mr.  Corbett,  the  Borough  Engineer, 
puts  the  cost  of  the  new  works  begun  in  1897 
at  80,000/.  when  finished,  bringing  up  the  toial 
expenditure  to  about  198,000/.,  to  serve  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  250,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  16s.  per 
head,  a  much  lower  outlay  than  is  usually 
found  necessary.  The  results  are  regarded  by 
the  Corporation  as  extremely  satisfactory. 
The  effluent  is  odourless  and  clear,  has  a  not 
unpleasant  taste,  the  filtrate  averaging  well 
within  the  standard  insisted  on  by  the  Joint 
Board  of  the  Irwell  and  Mersey  Watershed. 

After  the  inspection  the  meeting  was  re¬ 
sumed,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Arnold.  In  proposing  it,  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Ashton,  declared  that  the  sprinkler  they 
had  seen  at  work  (Mr.  Arnold’s)  did  its  work 
more  satisfactorily  than  any  he  had  examined, 
and  he  believed  he  had  seen  them  all.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  was  the 
sprinkler  of  the  future,  and  that  the  processes 
they  had  inspected  perfectly  solved  the  problem 
of  sewage  disposal  for  Salford,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  large  proportion  of 
very  foul  trade  refuse  which  Salford  sewage 
contained. 

Mr.  Arnold  having  briefly  acknowledged 
the  vote  of  thanks,  the  visitors  returned  to 
Manchester. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Market,  Dublin. — In  response  to  Lord 
Iveagh’s  invitation,  eight  architects  in  Dublin 
sent  in  designs  for  the  New  Market.  These 
were  submitted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  MacCarthy  (City 
Architect),  Mr.  Spencer  Harty  (City  Engineer) 
and  Colonel  Addison,  R.E.,  who  awarded  the 
first  place  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hicks,  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Kaye,  Parry,  &  Ross  being  placed 
second. 
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NILE  BARRAGE  AND  RESERVOIR 
WORKS. 

JSj'jaalHE  whole  of  our  plates  this  week  are 
(88  |ga|  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  great 
Barrage  and  Reservoir  works  recently 
completed  on  the  Nile,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  as  consulting  engineer. 

The  whole  work  is  described  at  considerable 
length  in  our  leading  article  in  this  issue,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  selecting  the  illustrations  we  have  aimed 
at  combining  pictorial  illustration  of  the  aspect 
of  the  works  with  constructional  representation 
in  section  and  elevation.  Thus,  our  first  plate 
gives  a  complete  perspective  view  of  the  Asyut 
barrage,  with  views  of  portions  of  the  work  in 
process  of  construction  ;  the  next  sheet  gives 
the  elevation  and  section  of  the  work.  In  the 
third  we  give  the  general  plan  of  the  Aswan 
Reservoir  works,  with  two  sections  of  the  dam, 
and  in  the  fourth  plate  two  views  of  portions 
of  the  dam,  in  progress  and  completed. 

For  the  material  for  the  illustrations  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Benjamin  Baker. 


SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES.* 

There  are  three  important  factors  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  connexion  with  every  project  for 
a  sanatorium.  These  are  (1)  site,  which  involves 
the  questions  of  subs  il,  a.tilude,  shelter,  pro¬ 
spect  and  aspect ;  (2)  water  supply  ;  and  (3) 
sewage  disposal. 

Firs',  as  to  site.  A  sandy  or  gravel  subsoil 
should  be  selected  if  attainable,  so  that  rain 
may  be  readily  absorbed.  Stiff  clay  is  imper¬ 
vious,  and  a  site  with  clay  not  far  from  the  sur¬ 
face  gets  waterlogged.  Evaporation  creates 
ground  mists  or  fogs,  which  are  very  bad  for 
consumptives.  But  a  low-lying  site  on  sand  or 
gravel  is  as  bad,  because  the  subsoil  water  per¬ 
colates  through  the  subsoil  and  renders  the 
earth  moist  and  cold.  This  percolation  also 
forces  outwards  ground  air,  or  air  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  ideal  site  is  the  southern 
slope  of  a  hill  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds  by  trees.  On  sandy  soil  the  trees  will 
generally  be  some  species  of  pine,  the  resinous 
exudation  from  which  is  health-giving,  impart¬ 
ing  a  clean  and  brisk  flavour  to  the  air.  Given, 
then,  a  suitable  site  amid  trees,  the  next  thing 
is  to  place  the  sanatorium  in  an  elevated  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  good  to  put  it  on  a  flat  plain. 
Shut  in  by  woods,  with  a  strictly  limited  pro¬ 
spect,  the  influence  on  a  patient  is  bad. 
Again,  there  should  be  a  wide  clearing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building  and  in  a  less  degree 
on  the  other  sides.  Admit  to  building  and  to 
gardens  plenty  of  sunlight.  Another  point  of 
great  value  is  to  set  the  building  well  away 
from  a  high  road,  and  in  a  sandy  district  this  is 
of  especial  importance.  Dust  of  any  kind  is, 
of  course,  very  bad  for  affections  of  the  throat 
or  respiratory  organs,  and  the  dust  from  a 
high-road,  laden,  as  it  is  liable  to  be,  with 
(recal  matter  and  carried  about  by  high  winds, 
is  worse  than  all.  Of  course,  a  good  water 
supply  is  essential.  Where  a  public  service  is 
not  at  hand,  a  spring  should  be  available  on 
the  higher  side  of  the  sanatorium.  It  will 
there  not  be  in  danger  of  contamination  from 
sewage,  and  the  water  will  flow  by  gravitation 
to  the  building— a  great  saving  in  expense  of 
maintenance. 

Sewage  purification  and  disposal  are  impor¬ 
tant  matters.  In  small  institutions  earth  closets 
are  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  the  limited 
quantity  of  liquid  refuse,  such  as  bath  and  sink 
water,  can  easily  be  dealt  with  ;  but  in  larger 
sanatoria  some  form  of  underground  sewage 
disposal  becomes  a  practical  necessity.  Where 
there  is  a  public  sewer  at  hand  there  appears 
to  be  no  objection  to  its  use. 

The  author  then  gave  some  information  as 
to  sewage  disposal  in  various  places  in  South 
Germany  and  at  home.  Proceeding,  he  said  : 
Assuming  the  size  of  the  building  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  we  have  to  settle  what  are  to  be  the 
bases  of  the  design,  and  these  I  think  may  be 
thus  set  forth  1.  Let  the  whole  be  conceived 
on  broad  lines,  to  be  and  to  suggest  expansive¬ 
ness — plenty  of  room  to  breathe  and  move.  2. 
Plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  into  and 
through  the  patients’  rooms.  3.  Disconnection 
of  all  buildings  containing  water-closets  and ! 


*  Pan  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  ! 
read  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  Manchester, 
as  mentioned  on  another  page.  1 
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other  sanitary  appliances.  4.  Separation  of 
rooms  into  groups  for  classification  of  patients. 
5.  Limitation  of  destructive  fires,  and  provision 
of  means  of  escape.  6.  Open-air  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  those  temporarily  unable  to  walk.  7. 
Limitation  of  height  of  buildings.  8.  Housing 
the  medical  and  nursing  staff  away  from 
their  daily  work.  9.  Separation  of  adminis¬ 
trative  buildings  from  the  hospital  proper. 
10.  Avoidance  of  all  angles,  ledges,  and 
crevices  for  the  harbouring  of  dust. 

There  is  one  all-important  detail  to  be  settled 
at  the  outset  before  putting  pencil  to  paper, 
and  that  is,  shall  patients  be  accommodated 
with  single  or  multi-bedded  rooms  ?  On  this 
question  there  is  differnce  of  opinion.  By  some 
it  is  held  that  for  the  poor  rooms  with  more  than 
one  bed  are  best,  as  these  patients  like  company.! 
There  are  cases  where  two  or  three  beds  in 
a  room  may  be  of  advantage,  as  where 
haemorrhage  is  likely  to  occur,  when  one 
patient  may  temporarily  help  another  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  doctor  or  nurse.  But  the 
majority  of  doctors  hold  that  patients  who 
have  separate  bedrooms  do  the  best,  as  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  others,  and  the  King’s 
Advisory  Committee  have  adopted  this: 
principle  for  the  new  sanatorium  about  to  be 
erected  by  his  Majesty. 

From  the  consideration  of  this  subject  we 
are  led  to  another — viz.,  the  external  reclining 
balconies  or  liegthallen,  as  they  are  called  in 
Germany.  In  these  are  placed  couches  where 
the  patient  may  lie  in  ihe  open  air  all  day,  and 
perhaps  all  night.  Dr.  Wailhers,  of  N  iidrach, 
does  not  adopt  them,  as  he  thinks  they  tend 
to  make  patients  lazy  ;  but  they  are  v  :ry 
generally  adopted,  and  in  certain  stages  of  the 
disease  are  doubtless  of  great  value. 

Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  all  the  German 
institutions  have  double  casement  windows, 
are  heated  by  low-pressure  steam  radiators 
with  no  fireplaces,  and  are  electrically  lighted. 
In  some  of  the  latest  institutions,  as  Harlanh- 
ing  and  Krailing,  the  administrative  buildii  gs 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  those  containing 
patients,  but  not  so  in  others,  particularly  in 
earlier  ones.  For  example,  at  Falkenstein,  which 
is  the  first  institution  I  propose  to  describe,  the 
kitchens,  larders,  &c.,  are  in  the  basement  of 
the  block.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  institution  commenced  in  what  had 
been  a  private  house,  and  although  by  addi¬ 
tions  it  is  now  a  large  place,  the  original  house 
remains  part  of  it.  The  staff,  except  the 
medical  men,  live  in  the  block.  There  are 
detached  blocks — engine  and  boiler  houses, 
stables  for  horses  and  cows,  workshops, 
laundry,  &c. 

The  main  building,  containing  a  basement 
and  three  floors  above,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
roof,  consists  of  a  centre  block  facing  east- 
south-east,  with  two  symmetrical  wings  at  a 
slightly'obtuse  angle,  enclosing  on  three  sides 
a  terraced  garden.  To  the  east  is  a  very  large 
dining  hall  open  on  the  south-south-east  to  a 
wide  verandah,  which  is  continued  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  chief  doctors  house, 
forming  a  covered  promenade  about  65 metres, 
or  say  200  ft.  long.  On  the  south  side  a  long 
annex,  with  an  enclosed  verandah  or  gallery 
facing  east,  leads  to  another  doctor’s  house  con¬ 
taining  the  consulting-rooms,  &c.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  gallery  are  the  gardener's  house, 
mortuary,  &c.  The  total  frontage  in  a  straight 
line  measures  about  1,000 ft.  The  sanatorium  has 
accommodation  for  120  patients  of  either  sex, 
with  seventy  single  and  twenty-five  double  bed¬ 
rooms,  generally  of  a  large  cubic  capacity. 
There  are  three  main  staircases.  The  staff 
consists  of  a  medical  superintendent  with  three 
assistants,  and  a  managerial  staff  of  four.  The 
total  staff,  male  and  female,  indoor  and  out,  is 
ninety-two.  There  is  one  waiter  to  eight 
or  ten  patients.  There  is  no  regular  staff  of 
nurses,  and  no  separate  accommodation  for 
them.  They  are  only  taken  in  if  required  by 
patients.  There  are  only  two  slipper  baths  for 
patients  and  a  douche-room  in  the  basement. 
The  water  -  closets  are  contained  in  the 
building.  The  floors  of  bedrooms  are  covered 
with  linoleum  ;  the  walls  are  plastered.  There 
are  no  rounded  angles.  The  liegehallen  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  building,  forming  wide  verandahs 
on  the  three  sides  of  the  terrace  at  the  level  of 
the  basement  floor,  which  is  above  ground  on 
this  side.  In  the  grounds  there  are  large  open 
pavilions  and  smaller  summer-houses  contain¬ 
ing  couches,  all  fancifully  and  luxuriously 
appointed,  and  in  the  building  are  winter 
garden,  reading,  writing,  billiard,  and  music- 
rooms.  Altogether  this  is  a  high-class  hotel, 
medically  conducted,  where  wealthy  patients 
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iy  live  cheerful  lives  in  beautiful  air  and 
arious  scenery. 

iRuppertshain,  a  few  miles  distant,  near 
inigstein,  is  modern,  is  for  poorer  patients, 
d  is  more  strictly  a  sanatorium.  It  is  on 
in  a  flat  crescent  three  stories  in  height, 
ove  a  basement,  with  two  short  wings,  and 
commodates  122  patients,  ninety  male, 
irty-two  female.  There  are  no  separate 
ministrative  buildings,  but  the  kitchen  is  in 
e  west  wing  on  the  ground  floor, 
lere  are  eighteen  rooms  with  one  bed, 
venteen  with  four  beds,  and  six  with  six 
:ds,  of  a  cubic  capacity  per  patient  for  men 
20  metres  to  30  metres,  and  for  women 
30  metres  to  40  metres.  The  staff  consists 
the  medical  superintendent,  with  two  as- 
itants,  a  secretary,  and  a  lady  superintendent 
matron.  There  are  three  female  and  two 
ale  nurses,  and  twenty-four  male  and  female 
rvants.  There  are  two  main  staircases  from 
>ttom  to  top.  The  patients’  rooms  face  south, 
id  are  in  single  file,  with  a  corridor  on  the 
>rth  side.  There  are  nine  s  ipper  baths  for 
e  patients,  and  one  douche  for  each  sex,  all 
the  body  of  the  building.  The  floors 
bedrooms  are  of  plain  uncovered  deal 
>ards  ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  plaster. 

I  the  older  portion  of  the  building  there  are 
d  concave  angles  to  the  rooms,  but  in  that 
tost  recently  built  all  angles  are  concave  ex- 
:pt  at  the  floor,  where  they  are  most  needed, 
t  the  ends  of  the  building  there  are  two 
oried  liegehallen,  about  12  ft.  wide.  The 
iirnberg  Hcilstatte,  Engelthal,  a  few  miles 
om  Henferfeld,  is  a  modern  building — a 
arallelogram  consisting  of  basement,  three 
ther  floors,  and  then  rooms  in  the  gables, 
here  is  no  separate  administrative  block 
f  buildings.  It  affords  accommodation 
)r  fifty  patients  in  seventeen  rooms,  two 
mtaining  five  beds,  two  with  one  bed,  the 
thers  having  three  beds  each.  The  cubic 
apacity  per  patient  is  40  metres.  There  is 
ne  staircase,  which  is  not  sufficient  for  so 
ligh  a  building  with  so  many  residents.  All 
iatients’  rooms  face  south,  and  have  a  corridor 
tn  the  north  side.  There  is  a  medical  super- 
btendent,  with  no  assistant.  There  are  three 
emale  nurses  and  seven  female  servants, 
.'here  are  four  slipper-baths  and  three  dcuches, 

II  in  the  body  of  the  building.  There  are  six 
vater-closets  for  patients,  similarly  placed.  A 
landsome  dining-room  faces  south,  and  is 
erved  from  the  kitchen  in  the  basement.  The 
loors  are  of  uncovered  deal  boards.  Walls  ; 
nd  ceilings  are  of  plaster  and  have  concave 
ngles,  except  at  floor,  which  omission  the 
loctor  laments.  The  plastered  surfaces  are 
.rtisticaily  decorated,  a  feature  which  I  com- 
nend  to  the  notice  of  our  hospital  authorities, 
'he  liegehallen  are  quite  detached,  one  being 
n  the  terrace  at  the  south-west  of  the  sana- 
orium,  the  other  in  the  woods.  The  next 
iuilding  to  describe  is  one  of  quite  another 
vpe  of  plan.  The  Stadtisches  Sanatorium  ai 
farlaching  is  a  few  miles  drive  from  Munich, 
>n  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  a  fir  forest.  This  build- 
ng  may  be  described  as  a  hospital.  It  is  pri- 
narily  for  consumptives,  but  a  few  other  cases 
if  non-infectious  character  are  received.  They 
.Iso  make  a  speciality  of  dental  surgery,  and 
he  dental  operating  room  is  fitted  with  every 
:ind  of  the  most  modern  dental  appliances. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  212  patients, 
lalf  of  each  sex,  but  the  ultimate  scheme 

5  to  add  buildings  so  as  to  accommo- 
late  boo  patients.  There  is  the  medical  super- 
ntendent  and  three  assistant  medical  officers. 
?he  remaining  staff  consists  cf  a  manager,  a 
egal  clerk,  a  clerk,  and  one  matron.  There 
re  twenty-one  female  nurses  (members  of  a 
ister hood),  two  male  attendants.  Of  servants 
here  are  nine  female  and  eight  male,  includ¬ 
es  engineering  staff.  The  hospital  is  a  build- 
ng  E-shaped  on  plan,  three  stories  in  height, 
vith,  I  am  glad  to  say,  no  basement  rooms, 
Is  main  entrance  frontage  is  towards  the 
torth.  There  are  twenty-eight  wards,  six  with 
wenty  beds,  six  with  twelve  beds,  twelve  with 
ingle  beds,  and  eight  isolation  rooms,  each 
vith  one  bed,  but  I  think  some  of  these  last- 
lamed  are  appropriated  for  three  bed  wards, 
'he  cubic  capacity  per  patient  is  36  36  metres, 
rhere  are  four  staircases,  two  near  the  centre 
.nd  one  at  each  end,  and  one  lift.  The 
vindows  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  There 
.re  twelve  slipper  baths  and  three  douches,  two 
lipper  and  one  douche  at  each  extreme  angle, 
11  contained  in  one  room  divided  by  partitions, 
'here  are  eighteen  water-closets  for  patients 
iadly  arranged,  each  group  of  three  with  a 
lop-sink  being  placed  in  one  room  in  the  body 
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of  the  building,  with  only  one  window.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  such  ari  arrangement  in  these 
modern  buildings,  an  arrangement  which  the 
medical  superintendents  all  condemn  and 
lament.  The  aspect  of  the  wards  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — The  twenty-bed  wards  are  axially 
east  and  west,  with  windows  north  and  south. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  wards,  three  stories 
high,  are  the  liegehallen,  about  12  ft.  wide. 
Dr.  Hermann  thinks  these  very  conveniently 
placed,  but  too  wide,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  solid  masonry,  arcuated  on  each 
floor,  they  keep  off  too  much  sun.  Had  they 
been  9  ft.  wide,  with  pillar  construction, 
they  would,  he  thinks,  have  been  admir¬ 
able.  There  are  other  liegehallen  in  the 
grounds.  The  twelve-bed  wards  are  north 
and  south,  with  windows  east  and  west. 
The  single  bed  wards  face  east  or  west 
respectively,  the  isolation  rooms  north.  The 
floors  of  the  wards  are  of  concrete  covered 
with  linoleum.  Walls  and  ceilings  are  plas¬ 
tered.  No  angles  are  rounded,  a  fact  of  which 
the  doctor  complains.  Ventilation  when  win¬ 
dows  are  closed  is  by  means  of  warmed  air 
inlet  and  by  outlet  shafts.  Time  is  too  short  to 
allow  me  to  describe  these  in  detail.  The 
fresh  air  is  warmed  by  passing  through  a  case 
containing  a  steam  radiator,  but  Dr.  Hermann, 
the  medical  superintendent,  complains  that  the 
air  so  heated  is  too  dry.  To  me  this  statement 
was  interesting,  because  I  have  always 
had  this  objection  to  steam  radiators  for 
heating  such  inlets.  The  same  result 
does  not  arise  when  hot  water  is  used. 
The  lighting  is  by  electricity,  and  all  the  clocks 
are  electric.  The  day  accommodation  for 
patients  is  excellent.  There  are  two  adjacent 
dining-rooms  in  the  centre  for  the  two  sexes, 
looking  into  the  large  quadrangles,  and  a 
reading-room  to  the  south  of  the  dining-rooms. 
There  are  two  handsome  chapels,  one  for 
Roman  Catholics,  one  for  Protestants.  The 
administrative  block  is  north  of  the  sana¬ 
torium.  It  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
ultimate  scheme.  The  plan  is  very  complete 
and  admirable.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  I  venture  to  criticise,  and  these  are  : — 
1.  Placing  the  linen-drying  rooms  over  the 
wash-house  and  finishing  room.  2.  Placing 
ihe  disinfector  in  the  basement  of  the  main 
block.  The  plan  of  the  whole  is  a  hollow 
square  surrounding  an  open  quadrangle.  The 
south  block  contains  the  doctors’  and  priests’ 
residences.  On  the  south-west  is  the  laundry  ; 
on  the  south-east  are  the  kitchens,  with  dining¬ 
rooms  attached  for  female  staff,  and  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  assistant  matrons  and  nursing 
sisters.  The  west  side  contains  the  residence 
of  the  manager,  servants,  and  engineer,  and  to 
the  north  of  these  the  cow  and  pig  stables, 
poultry- house,  &c.,  with  fodder  lofts  above. 
The  east  side  contains  the  stables,  coach¬ 
houses,  &c.  The  boiler-house  and  engineer’s 
department  are  in  the  centre  of  the  quad.  The 
main  basement  contains  heating  apparatus, 
disinfector,  and  very  extensive  cellarage.  The 
cow  stable  is  a  regular  feature  at  most  of  the 
sanatoria,  and  those  I  have  seen  are  beautifully 
kept.  The  importance  of  pure  milk  is  evidently 
fully  recognised. 

We  turn  to  yet  another  type  of  plan  in  the 
Volksheilstatte  Krailing,  about  half-an-hour’s 
walk  from  Planegg,  in  Bavaria.  The  whole 
district  is  a  forest,  principally  of  pines,  and  the 
Volksheilstatte  is  beautifully  placed,  and  seems 
the  ideal  abode  of  rest  and  seclusion.  This  is 
strictly  a  sanatorium  for  open-air  treatment  of 
men  only.  It  receives  120  patients.  There  is 
a  chief  medical  officer  with  two  assistants. 
The  matron  does  the  correspondence,  other¬ 
wise  the  institution  is  managed  from  Munich. 
There  are  twelve  nursing  sisters  and  three 
male  attendants.  There  are  twenty-one 
servants  in  all,  male  and  female.  The  sana¬ 
torium  contains  a  basement  and  three 
other  stories.  It  consists  of  a  central 
block  with  two  wings  at  widely  obtuse 
angles,  and  at  the  south-east  and  south¬ 
west  intersections  there  are  pretty  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  respec¬ 
tively.  There  are  patients’  rooms  containing 
109  beds,  thirteen  rooms  have  single  beds, 
fourteen  have  two  beds,  six  have  three  beds, 
two  have  lour  beds,  six  have  five,  and  two 
have  six  ;  but  120  patients  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  if  necessary.  The  cubic  space  in  single 
bedrooms  is  fifty  metres,  in  other  rooms  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  metres  per  patient.  There 
are  two  staircases.  The  doors  have  fanlights, 
but  not  to  the  ceiling.  All  patients’  rooms  face 
south,  and  of  the  multi-bedded  rooms  there 
are  four  with  side  windows.  There  is  an 
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unobstructed  corridor  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rooms  in  the  wings.  The  kitchei\  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  central  block,  the  dining- 
100m  being  on  the  ground  floor  on  the 
south  side,  with  a  sitting-room  adjacent. 
There  are  four  slipper  baths  in  one 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  divided  by 
curtains,  and  one  douche-room.  There  are 
eighteen  water-closets  in  groups  of  three 
arranged  on  each  floor  in  ore  room  in  the 
heart  of  the  building,  with  only  one  window. 
There  is  on  each  of  the  upper  floors  a  room 
fitted  with  lavatory  basins  on  both  sides.  In 
all  there  are  thirty  basins,  the  best  accommo¬ 
dation  I  have  seen  in  any  sanatorium.  The 
floors  of.  all  rooms  are  covered  with  linoleum. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  plaster  with  con¬ 
cave  angles,  except  at  floors,  the  omission  of 
which  is,  of  course,  complained  of.  The 
patients’  bedrooms  are  all  on  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  northern  side  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  west  wing  contains  the 
matron’s  and  nurses’  rooms  ;  that  of  the  east 
wing  the  consulting-room,  laboratory,  doctors’ 
bathroom,  and  the  patients’  baths.  On  the 
south  of  these  are  corridors,  and  south  of  these 
again  are  the  liegehallen,  about  3  metres 
wide.  These  form  a  structural  arcaded 
verandah  beneath  the  patients  bedrooms. 
There  is  also  a  liegehalle  78  metres  long  in 
the  woods,  fitted  with  eighty  couches.  The 
medical  officers’  rooms  are  on  the  north  side 
of  the  central  block,  with  a  committee-room  on 
the  first  floor.  At  some  distance  east  of  the 
sanatorium  is  an  administrative  block  con¬ 
nected  by  a  subway.  This  block  consists  of 
basement  and  three  other  stories.  It  contains 
the  boiler  and  engine  houses,  disinfector, 
accumulator-room,  laundry,  stables  for  cows 
and  horses,  and  residences  for  the  remaining 
staff  and  female  servants. 

I  conclude  the  description  of  German 
sanatoria  with  that  of  the  Nordrach  colony 
in  the  Black  Forest,  nine  miles  from 
the  little  station  of  Biberach.  Here  there 
is  no  sanatorium  proper,  but  many  small 
buildings  dotted  about  the  hillside.  High 
up  the  hill  to  the  left  is  the  largest  build¬ 
ing,  of  three  stories,  containing  rooms  for 
twenty  patients.  It  consists  of  a  long  centre, 
with  two  short  wings  at  obtuse  angles  of  some 
190  deg.,  so  that  they  face  to  the  south-south¬ 
east  and  south-south- west.  At  the  intersection 
of  the  angles  are  hexagonal  turrets.  There 
are  two  staircases.  In  this  building,  as  in  the 
others,  each  patient  has  a  separate  bedroom  of 
about  50  cubic  metres  capacity.  All  have 
single  casements  with  fanlights,  which  latter 
are  hung  at  the  top  and  open  out¬ 
wards.  There  are  balconies  to  some  of 
the  rooms.  Each  bedroom  is  fitted  with 
a  douche-bath  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  There  are  only  two  slipper-baths 
altogether,  and  these  are  solely  used  for 
medical  purposes.  There  is  one  water-closet 
for  every  ten  patients  placed  within  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  floors  are  of  wood  covered  with 
linoleum.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  of 
narrow  boards,  beaded  not  only  at  the  edges 
but  on  the  solid  parts,  and  there  is  a  moulded 
wooden  cornice.  There  are  no  concave  angles. 
It  is  strange  that  all  canons  of  smooth  surfaces 
and  rounded  angles  are  here  set  at  naught. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that  there  is  no 
dust  in  the  place.  I  have  before  noted  that 
each  bedroom  is  fitted  with  two  lavatory 
basins,  one  for  washing,  one  for  sputum. 
There  are  a  few  ordinary  summer-houses  in 
the  grounds.  Another  building  of  two  stories 
is  provided  for  sixteen  patients,  and  the  rooms 
are  only  about  8  ft.  high.  It  is  not  only  electri¬ 
cally  lighted,  but  heated  by  electric  radiators  of 
the  doctor's  own  manufacture.  The  medical  staff 
consists  of  Dr.  Walthers  and  another  physician  of 
equal  standing.  There  is  a  secretary.  There 
are  no  nurses  as  such,  the  doctor  holding  that 
nursing,  as  we  know  it,  “ought  to  be  done  by 
the  medical  men.”  There  are  two  female 
servants  to  every  ten  bedrooms.  In  parenthesis 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Dr.  Walthers 
strongly  objects  to  the  plenum  system  of  venti¬ 
lation,  about  which  we  have  lately  heard  a 
good  deal,  of  which  he  has  had  experience. 
There  are  various  other  buildings  forming  the 
colony,  dotted  about  here  and  there.  Among 
them  is  the  doctor’s  house,  with  the  sitting- 
room  ma^e  so  that  in  the  summer  one  external 
wall  or  enclosure  can  be  completely  removed. 
1 1  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Nordacrh 
has  nothing  of  the  structural  sanatorium  about 
it  It  is  a  hamlet  on  a  mountain  side,  “  far 
from  the  madding  crowd.”  Nature  provides 
varied  refreshment  for  the  body  and  mind. 
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It  may  now  be  of  interest  to  briefly  describe 
a  few  modern  English  institutions.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  sanatorium 
near  Crookesbury  Ridges,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr  J.  Rufenacht  Walters.  The  sanatorium 
consists  of  two  one-storied  pavilions,  one  of 
eight  and  one  of  twelve  single  bedrooms, 
facing  south,  all  with  French  casement  win¬ 
dows  opening  on  to  a  verandah,  canvas  covered, 
for  reclining  couches  ;  corridors  run  the  whole 
length  behind  the  rooms.  There  are  two 
nurses  living  in  the  buildings  and  one 
masseuse.  The  cubic  capacity  of  the  rooms 
per  patient  is  about  1,100  ft.  The  floors  are  of 
wood  covered  with  linoleum.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  of  plaster  with  slightly  concave 
angles.  The  ventilation  is  by  the  windows,  by 
inlet  tubes,  and  by  shafts  at  ceiling  level  across 
the  corridor  to  the  north.  In  the  newer  ei"ht- 
bed  block  there  are  fanlights  to  the  doors, 
so  that  all  the  room  may  be  scoured  with  air 
There  are  four  bathrooms,  two  having  needle- 
baths.  The  dining-room  is  attached  to  the 
older  pavilion  opening  from  the  corridor,  and 
beyond  it  are  the  kitchen  and  offices.  The 
heating  is  by  hot-water  radiators.  The  lighting 
is  by  electricity.  s 

A  larger  insUtaHon  is  that  called  Pinewood, 
at  Wokingham.  This  has  accommodation  for 
sixty-four  patients,  each  in  a  single  bedroom 
of  an  average  cubic  capacity  of  1,100ft  The 
institution  consists  of  a  central  block  of  three 
stories,  containing  the  consulting-rooms,  offices 
and  dispensary,  with  residences  for  the 
medical  staff  above.  Detached  from  this  on 
either  hand  is  a  patients’ block  of  two  stories 
each  block  containing  thirty-two  single  bed¬ 
rooms.  These  blocks  face  south-south-east 
and  south-south-west,  and  each  has  a 
corridor  on  the  inner  or  northern  side 
There  is  one  staircase  in  each.  The  ground- 
floor  walls  are  of  brick;  the  first  floor 
is  enclosed  by  wood  framing  covered  with 
boards  and  tiles  There  is  one  resident  nurse 
in  each  block.  The  douche  and  slipper-bath 
rooms  and  water-closets  are  on  the  north  side 
of  the  corridor,  and  open  directly  from  it. 
lhe  windows  are  single  casements,  which  do 

£S!riSCh  i5f  ce,1,n-  The  doors  have  no 
fanlights.  There  are  no  verandahs  or  bal- 

C°-?ier  ,The  floors  are  boarded  and  covered 
with  linoleum.  Walls  and  ceilings  are  of  plaster. 
Ihere  are  concave  angles,  except  to  floors 
where  angle  fillets  are  fixed.  The  heating  ot 
rooms  is  by  open  fires,  that  of  corridors  by  hot 
water  radiators.  Lighting  is  by  electricity 
The  administrative  block  is  detached  to  the 
north  ;  it  contains  a  handsome  dining-room 
with  service  and  nurses'  rooms  attached,  kitchen 
and  offices  (with  female  staff  bedrooms  over) 
and  other  rooms  adjacent.  There  is  a  laundry 
block  with  disinfector,  an  engine-house,  stables, 

perhaps  describe  a  sanatorium 
which  the  Brompton  Consumptive  Hospital  is 
erecting  at  Frimley,  in  Surrey,  from  my  designs 
It  is  to  accommodate  loo  patients,  and,  unlike  the 
others  it  is  for  non-paying  inmates.  The  site 
is  high,  and  well  wooded  with  fir  trees.  There 
are :  forty-eight  single  bedrooms,  eight  with  two 
beds  and  twelve  with  three  beds,  Kverv 
patients  room  will  face  S„  S.S.E.,  or  S  S  W 
Outside  the  central  block  is  a  wide  paved 
l<i!,race- ,  1  W1  be  noled  lhat  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  large  number  of  single  bedrooms,  and 
in  other  rooms  have  fixed  our  maximum  at 
three  beds  Many  of  the  German  doctors  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  question  favour 
this  as  the  maximum.  The  sanatorium  proper 
or  patients  block,  consists  of  a  central  building 
three  stories  high,  with  four  radial  wings  or 
pavilions  two  stories  high,  all  built  of  brick 
the  upper  story  tile  hung  on  the  brick,  the  roof 
being  also  tile  covered.  All  wings  are  prac¬ 
tically  detached,  and  in  a  pine  country  this 
tends  to  limit  the  risks  of  fire  and  consequent 
danger  to  patients.  By  this  arrangement 
of  plan  any  one  floor  of  the  two  or  four  wings 
may  be  appropriated  to  women,  leaving 
the  others  for  men  ;  each  group  is  self- 
contained,  with  its  separate  sanitary  con- 

V“rCe/-  pla"  also  affords  ^much 

greatei  facilities  for  classification  than  could 
be  found  in  one  building  of  the  ordinary  type. 
k  if-  To"  entrance  hal1  is  in  the  cenire,  and 
betnnd  it  is  a  dayroom  facing  south,  with  two 
three-bed  wards  at  the  sides.  East  and  west 
of  the  hall  are  the  consulting  and  matron's 
Thffi5’  .d'sPen.sary..  and  sister’s  duty-room. 
The  first  floor  has  similar  patients’  and  sisters’ 

accommodation,  a  committee-room,  a  residence 

tor  the  matron,  rooms  for  the  sisters,  and  a 
maid  s  room.  Overhead  in  the  roof,  are  bed- 
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batffiooms  g-c  Th  1  S5rT“,a’  W1,h  the,r  wh,ch  air  would  be  liable  to  become  stagnant 
to  the  Snffie  a°nS  "-f  c0l’ncc,ed  M  A™ple  space  between  the  various  buildings 

Windows  1  hS  enclosed  corridors  having  (if)  Facilities  for  enabling  the  patients  to  spent 
windows  on  both  sides.  Each  win"  contains  the  Pr^atpr  mri  r,r  _ _  _• 


windows  on  both  sides.  Each  wing  contains 
twenty-two  beds.  The  corridor  on  the  north 
bide  has  no  obstruction  whatever  to  light  and 
air.  Opposite  every  room  door  there  is  a 
window  in  the  corridor,  and  as  all  doors  have 
tan  fights  carried,  like  the  windows,  to  the 
ceiling,  we  shall  get  through  ventilation,  and 
even  on  hot  sultry  days  the  cooler  air  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  will  induce  a  current 
to  the  hotter  south  side.  The  windows  are 
casements,  those  on  the  ground  floor  openin" 
to  the  floor  so  that,  if  necessary,  beds  may  be 
wheeled  ont.  The  casements  on  the  ground 
floor  are  so  constructed  as  to  keep  out  rats  and 
other  vermin,  while  the  windows  may  remain 
wide  open.  On  the  first  floor  there  will 
be  outside  jalousie  shutters,  which  can  be 
closed  either  to  exclude  rain  or  intense  sun 
heat,  the  windows  remaining  open.  On  the 
ground  floor  rolling  canvas  blinds,  like  those 
over  shops,  will  effect  not  only  the  same 
purpose,  but  will  shelter  beds  or  couches  out¬ 
side.  By  this  means  we  get  the  advantages  of 
a  verandah  without  any  of  its  drawbacks.  On 
each  floor  are  large  linen-rooms,  and  on  the 
ground  floor  are  boot-rooms.  Between  each 
pair  of  pavilions  is  a  sanitary  tower,  detached 
except  for  a  cross-ventilated  lobby.  This  con¬ 
tains  all  the  patients'  water-closets,  baths 
lavatories,  and  housemaids’  closets.  For  the 
nursing  staff  on  duty  separate  ward  kitchens, 
lavatories,  and  water-closets  are  provided  on 
both  floors.  There  are  separate  entrances  to 
each  pair  of  pavilions,  two  main  staircases,  and 
at  the  outer  end  of  each  pavilion  a  fire-escape 
staircase.  The  heating  generally  will  be 
by  hot  water,  the  lighting  by  electricity. 
The  floors  will  be  of  wood  covered  with 
linoleum,  and  all  walls  and  ceilings  will  be  of 
plaster  with  concave  angles  everywhere.  To 
the  north  of  the  sanatorium  proper  are  the  two 
patients’  dining-rooms  and  a  general  assembly 
hall.  Behind  are  the  kitchen  block,  female 
servants’  hall,  men’s  room,  &c.  At  the  east 
end  is  the  nurses’  home,  at  the  west  the 
medical  officers’  and  men  servants’  residence. 
Nearer  the  main  road  are  the  laundry,  boiler 
and  electrical  engine  houses,  electrical  ambu¬ 
lance  house,  mortuary  and  gate  lodge.  There 
are  two  laboratories. 

Lastly,  may  I  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the 
new  Camberwell  Infirmary  in  course  of 
erection  from  my  designs,  there  will  be  800 
oeds  in  the  institution.  My  reason  formention- 
ing  it  here  is,  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  have, 
on  the  advice  of  the  medical  superintendent, 
Dr.  Keats,  and  myself,  made  special  provision 
for  tuberculosis  patients.  We  have  three  large 
wards  of  twenty-four  beds  each,  in  which 
practically  the  whole  length  of  the  walls  on 
three  sides  are  made  to  open,  so  that  the 
patients  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  open  air, 
and  above  the  wards  are  flat  roofs  with  easy 
access,  so  that  some  patients  can  be  actually  in 
the  open  air  all  day  long. 


THE  PROVISION  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SANATORIA  FOR  PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS* 

Ax  ideal  sanatorium  cannot  be  designed  on 
a  cramped  site,  and  not  only  should  the  site  be 
ample  enough  to  allow  the  buildings  to  be 
arranged  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  but 
there  should  also  be  grass  land  around  to 
ensure  the  absence  of  dust,  and  to  afford  room 
for  walks  and  exercise.  A  sanatorium  for  con¬ 
sumption  must  be  considered  as  a  specially 
designed  hospital  in  which  an  infectious 
disease  is  to  be  treated. 

“In  order  to  facilitate  the  maintenance  of 
healthy  conditions  in  a  hospital  the  form  of  the 
building  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  proper  application  of  (1)  fresh  air, 
with  the  necessary  warmth  and  coolness  ;  (2) 
ample  light,  including  the  penetration  of  sun¬ 
light  to  every  part;  (3)  purification  of  floors 
and  walls. 

These  words  of  Sir  Douglas  Galton  will 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  sanatoria,  and 
in  an  ideal  building  the  following  requirements 
are  essential  ‘.—{a)  Free  play  of  sunlight  upon 
each  room  and  block  of  buildings  provided  for 
the  patients’  accommodation.  ( b )  The  freest 
possible  circulation  of  air  around  each  building 
and  the  avoidance  of  all  enclosed  spaces  in 
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the  greater  part  of  each  day  in  the  open  air 
( c )  Sufficient  compactness  of  plan  to  allow  01 
all  departments  being  placed  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  administrative  centre,  which 
should  be  separated  from  the  patients’  quarters. 
(/)  Isolation  of  the  engine  and  boiler-house; 
the  laundry,  mortuary,  and  other  subsidiary 
buildings,  (g)  Departmental  separation  of 
male  and  female  patients,  whose  quarters  and 
exercise  grounds  should  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  a  central  administrative  block. 

The  best  type  of  sanatorium  for  small 
numbers  probably  is  one  built  on  the  village 
system,  in  which  the  patients  live  in  detached 
chalets,  which  are  grouped  around  a  central 
administrative  block.  Not  only  is  free  circula-; 
tion  of  air  and  light  promoted,  but  there  is  no 
institution  look  about  the  place.  The  patients 
feel  more  at  home,  and  scarcely  realise  that 
they  are  in  a  hospital.  But  such  a  plan  is  nol 
the  best  for  a  sanatorium  containing  100  01 
more  patients,  as  the  labour  of  supervision  and 
administration  in  a  public  institution  consisting 
of  a  multitude  of  detached  units,  together  with 
the  expense  of  maintenance,  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  A  compromise  may  be  effected  by 
planning  a  series  of  pavilions,  each  consisting 
of  a  one-storied  row  of  single  rooms,  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  a  verandah,  with  their 
long  axes  radiating  from  the  central  adminis¬ 
trative  block  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
a  wide  open  corridor.  Such  a  sanatorium  has 
all  the  advantages  of  free  circulation  of  air 
and  light  which  the  sanatorium  of  the 
“village”  type  possesses,  while  it  is  as  easily 
administered  and  supervised  as  a  large  hotel.  | 
The  drawings  which  we  exhibit  to-day  con¬ 
stitute  an  attempt  to  design  a  sanatorium  of 
this  type,  to  give  accommodation  to  eighty- 
eight  patients  of  the  usual  hospital  class,  and 
to  twelve  paying  patients  who  require  better 
accommodation.  Provision  has  been  piade 
for  an  administrative  block,  arranged  with 
the  object  of  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  free  circulation  of  air 
and  sunshine.  The  front  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  has  a  southern  aspect.  Behind 
this  building  is  a  long  range  of  one-storied 
buildings,  the  principal  rooms  of  which  are 
lighted  by  lantern  lights  in  addition  to  the  usual 
side  windows.  The  boiler  house,  laundry,  &c. 
forming  the  centre  of  the  semi-circular  plan’ 
are  placed  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  block.  Then  pavilions  containing  sleeping 
rooms  radiate  on  either  side,  and  an  open  cor¬ 
ridor  connects  them  with  one  another  and  with 
the  administrative  building.  Twelve  separate 
chalets  for  the  accommodation  of  better  class 
patients  are  placed  between  the  pavilions  and 
the  front  administrative  building.  The  stereo¬ 
typed  design  seen  in  so  many  asylums  and 
hospitals  has  been  carefully  avoided.  A  good 
aesthetic  result  may  be  obtained  without  the 
employment  of  costly  stone  quoins,  cornices, 
and  so-called  enrichments.  The  bungalow 
type  of  building  appears  to  be  the  best  | 
for  our  purpose,  and  the  elevations  conform 
to  the  plan.  Without  going  into  detail  we 
may  say  that  in  a  sanatorium  all  the  usual  pre¬ 
cautions  against  dirt  and  dust,  such  as  rounded 
corners,  hard  impermeable  walls,  terrazzo  or 
teak  flooring  would  be  required. 

In  the  front  administrative  block  on  the 
ground  floor  spacious  dining,  drawing,  read¬ 
ing,  and  recreation  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
better  class  patients  open  into  a  large  central 
hall.  On  the  first  floor  are  bedrooms  for  the 
matron  and  nurses,  and  on  the  attic  floor,! 
approached  by  separate  staircases,  sleeping! 
accommodation  is  provided  for  the  servants  of 
either  sex.  The  kitchen  occupies  a  central 
position  between  the  dining-rooms  allotted  (a) 
to  the  patients,  (/;)  to  the  nurses,  and  to 
the  servants.  An  extraction  fan  placed  in 
large  lantern  light  ensures  thorough  1 
ventilation,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  J 
possibility  of  any  cooking  fumes  permeatingl 
into  the  adjacent  passages,  it  is  approached 
through  well-ventilated  lobbies,  placed  at  either 
end,  and  forming  the  necessary  serving  rooms  i 
in  connexion  with  the  kitchen. '  On  either  side 
are  the  necessary  provision  and  store  rooms, 
and  surrounding  the  building  in  front  is  a  wide 
covered  verandah,  which  is  prolonged  on 
either  side  into  a  raised  terrace.  On  the  west 
side  an  annexe  is  provided  for  medical  work. 
This  comprises  patients'  waiting  and  dressing 
rooms,  consulting  room,  and  an  inner  room  for 
physical  diagnosis.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a 
central  passage  are  the  laboratories,  together 
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with  a  dark  room  and  an  animal  room.  Over¬ 
looking  the  terrace  are  rooms  for  an  assistant 
medical  officer,  and  the  dispensary  and  general 
office.  On  the  east  side  a  corresponding 
annexe  contains  the  nurses’  dining  and 
day  rooms.  Dining-rooms  for  the  patients 
and  servants,  recreation  -  rooms,  including 
a  library,  a  large  winter  garden  and  a  chapel 
are  provided  in  the  main  central  block.  The 
main  corridor  is  centrally  placed,  and  connects 
the  pavilions  with  one  another.  This  corridor, 
open  at  the  sides,  is  on  the  same  level  as  that 
of  the  floors  of  the  pavilions,  and  beneath  it  is 
a  subway  for  pipes,  &c.  On  either  side  of 
the  administrative  buildings  three  separate 
pavilions,  each  containing  fifteen  rooms,  are 
placed  with  their  long  axes  radiating  from 
the  centre  of  the  plan,  and  planned  as  separate 
and  independent  blocks,  communicating  by 
an  open  covered  way,  with  the  main  corridor. 
Each  room  is  provided  with  an  open  fireplace. 
Each  pavilion  is  surrounded  by  a  wide 
verandah,  and  the  rooms  open  on  to  it  by 
French  windows  or  doors,  which,  to  prevent 
direct  draught,  may  be  double,  as  efficient 
ventilation  is  assured  by  windows  consisting  of 
fixed  glass  louvres  above  the  verandah 
roof.  As  these  cannot  be  closed  constant  and 
efficient  ventilation  is  provided  without  the  use 
of  pipes  and  tubes  which  collect  dust,  and  are 
often  worse  than  useless.  Outside  the 
windows,  jalousie  framed  shutters  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  in  very  boisterous  weather.  The 
verandah  is  enclosed  with  glass  at  one  end,  to 
form  a  sunroom,  but  with  this  exception  it  is 
entirely  open,  and,  unless  the  weather  were 
very  inclement,  the  windows  of  the  sunroom 
would  be  always  open.  The  verandah  roof 
is  glazed  with  thick  unpolished  plate  glass, 
through  which  the  sun’s  rays  will  not  penetrate 
with  lull  force.  Each  room  has  a  floor  area  of 
15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  a  clear  height  of  14  ft. 
This  gives  a  cubic  capacity  for  each  patient 
of  more  than  2,500  ft.  Each  pavilion  practically 
consists  of  a  row  of  one-roomed  chalets,  the 
verandahs  of  which  communicate.  This  gives 
the  opportunity  to  patients  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  open-air  treatment  as  regards 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  The  better  class 
patients  are  housed  in  separate  chalets. 
Between  the  pavilions  and  the  main  building 
is  a  building  containing  a  douche  room,  and  a 
room  in  which  special  inhalations  can  be  given. 
A  glass  room  for  the  sun-bath  treatment  is 
provided.  Fronting  the  main  back  road  is  a 
detached  building  containing  the  boiler-house, 
pumproom,  the  laundry,  and  the  disinfector 
and  destructor.  Surrounding  the  boiler-house 
and  laundry  block  is  a  wide  road  for  vehicular 
traffic,  in  connexion  with  which  is  a  branch 
inclined  roadway,  leading  to  a  subway  con¬ 
necting  the  back  with  the  front  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  buildings.  The  subway  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  is  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  a 
trolley  service  for  the  carriage  of  coals  and 
provisions  which  would  be  brought  in  at  the 

I  back  entrance  and  conveyed  to  the  kitchen. 

I  The  open  corridors  afford  ready  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  sanatorium  without  interfering 
with  the  circulation  of  air.  The  principal 
medical  officer’s  house  is  within  easy  reach  of 
the  sanatorium,  but  separate  from  it.  The 
grounds  would  be  laid  out  with  covered  and 
open,  level  and  inclined,  paths,  and  with  the 
usual  desiderata  of  a  well-appointed  sana¬ 
torium,  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot 
enter  now. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Yorkshire  district  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers  was  held  at  the  Council 
Offices  at  Shipley,  on  Saturday,  September  13. 

The  President  (Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom,  C.E.,  of 
Bristol)  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those 
present  were  Messrs.  A.  D.  Greatorex,  West 
Bromwich  ;  T.  Cole,  London  (Secretary) ; 
W.  H.  Hopkinson,  Keighley ;  C.  F.  Wike, 
Sheffield  ;  J.  H.  Williams,  Burnley  ;  T.  Kidd, 
Swadlincote  ;  S.  Edmondson,  Burnley  ;  S. 
Turner,  Knaresborough  ;  T.  Scott,  Tadcaster  ; 
A.  S.  West,  Harrogate  ;  E.  J.  Silcock,  Leeds  ; 
C.  Lund,  Cleckheaton  ;  E.  R.  S.  Escott,  Hali 
fax  ;  G.  Fitton,  Basingstoke  ;  J.  R.  Wakeford, 
Bilston  ;  and  others. 

Councillor  Shaw,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
received  and  welcomed  the  members  and 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  receiving  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  welcome 
accorded  to  the  Association.  He  believed  their 


meetings  were  of  mutual  advantage  to  sur¬ 
veyors  and  to  the  authorities  they  represented. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hopkinson.  Borough  Engineer, 
Keighley,  was  unanimously  re-elected  Honorary 
Secrelary  for  the  Yorkshire  district. 

Mr.  I.  Lindow,  Clerk  of  the  Council,  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  the  municipal  works  at 
Shipley.  He  prefaced  the  paper  with  an 
explanation  that  it  was  a  journalistic  effort,  a 
collection  of  facts  rather  than  an  expert  review 
of  the  works  of  the  district.  The  town 
had  been  practically  remodelled,  but  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  had  been  in¬ 
curred  on  street  improvement  work  had 
abundantly  justified  itself,  in  that  it  had 
without  doubt  materially  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  district.  It  might  fairly  be 
claimed  that  the  town  was  now  generally 
provided  with  good  wide  sanitary  streets,  and 
that  “  slum  ”  property,  in  the  sense  generally 
understood  by  that  expression,  was  practically 
non-existent.  Public  needs  and  requirements 
had  been  provided  for  by  an  efficient  scheme 
of  water-works,  a  thorough  system  of  drainage 
with  outfall  and  purification  works,  public  ceme¬ 
tery  of  twenty  acres,  isolation  hospital,  parks, 
modern  public  abattoirs,  fire  brigade,  whilst 
the  District  Council  had  recently  added,  as 
part  of  the  municipal  works,  the  acquirements 
of  the  gasworks,  the  municipalisation  of  the 
Salt  schools,  and  the  institution  of  an  electrical 
supply  station  for  traction,  lighting,  and  motor- 
power  purposes.  These  works  had  been  and 
were  being  carried  out  under  three  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  seventy -five  Provisional 
Orders,  and  sanctions  for  loans  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  751,281/.  The  growth  of  the 
district  was  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 
The  population,  which  in  1881  was  15,080, 
was  now  over  26,000,  whilst  the  rateable  value 
in  the  same  period  had  advanced  from  68,oooZ. 
to  over  108,000/.  In  the  year  1853  Shipley 
was  constituted  a  Local  Government  district 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  authority  obtained  the 
Shipley  Waterworks  Act,  empowering  them  to 
construct  waterworks,  and  thus  giving  them 
the  right  to  supply  what  had  now  become  a 
very  large  consumption  of  water.  Further 
powers  were  obtained  in  an  Act  of  1874,  and 
the  storage  reservoirs  were  increased  to  the 
extent  of  95,000,000  gallons,  so  that  at  present, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  nearly  140,000,000 
gallons,  Shipley  was  provided  with  a  storage 
equal  (apart  from  compensation  water)  to  120 
days'  supply.  The  gathering  grounds,  which 
comprise  an  area  of  over  2,000  acres,  formed 
part  of  the  far-famed  Rombalds  Moor  common 
lands.  Shipley  people  were  extravagant  users 
of  water,  the  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  being  over  30  gallons  per  day  ;* 
and  whereas  the  receipts  from  water  used  for 
domestic  purposes  had  increased  over  20  per 
cent,  during  the  past  seven  years,  the  income 
for  trade  consumption  had  actually  gone 
down.  In  an  industrial  centre  such  as  Shipley 
this  was  no  doubt  exceptional  ;  but  it  was  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  manufacturers  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  obtain¬ 
ing  water  from  the  canal  and  the  river,  and 
also  by  means  of  wells,  the  valley  in  which 
Shipley  was  situated  providing  a  good  supply 
of  water  for  dyeing  and  other  trade  purposes. 
The  want  of  elasticity  in  the  income  from 
water  prevented  the  rates  being  benefited  from 
that  source,  but  the  Council  were  enabled  to 
encourage  the  use  of  water  for  sanitary  pur¬ 
poses.  In  another  sense  the  Shipley  consumers 
had  a  right  to  congratulate  themselves,  be¬ 
cause,  whereas  in  mo;t  towns  there  was  an 
extra  charge  made  for  baths  and  water-closets, 
householders  in  Shipley  were  entitled  to  one 
bath  and  one  water-closet  free,  no  extra  charge 
being  made  for  these  on  the  ordinary  scale 
charge  for  domestic  purposes.  It  might  be 
argued  with  some  show  of  reason  that  free 
baths  and  water  -  closets  were  unfair  to 
those  consumers  who  had  no  such  privileges, 
and  who  had  therefore  to  accept  the  burden  of 
providing  for  their  more  fortunate  neighbours. 
An  important  consideration,  however,  was  the 
encouragement  which  it  gave  builders  to  make 
healthy  sanitary  provisions,  and  new  houses 
without  baths  and  water-closets  were  now  the 
exception.  The  expenditure  on  waterworks 
account  had  been  125,000/.  Shipley  was 
provided  with  a  thorough  system  of 
drainage,  both  in  regard  to  street  drains 
and  main  outfall  sewers,  though  the  com¬ 
plete  interception  had  not  yet  been  carried 
out.  The  early  adoption  of  an  expensive  street 

*  We  decline  altogether  to  regard  30  gallons  pet  day  as 
“  extravagant.” — Ed. 


improvement  scheme  got  rid  of  a  considerable 
area  of  old  property,  paved  the  way  for  the 
provision  of  wide  streets,  both  at  the  back  and 
front  of  dwelling-houses,  and  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  stringent  by-laws,  striking  testimony  to 
the  benefit  of  which  was  afforded  by  the  wide, 
healthy  thoroughfares  to  be  found  in  the 
district.  During  the  past  ten  years  there  had 
been  over  1,000  houses  erected  in  the  district, 
of  which  not  more  than  a  score  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  common  privies.  Whilst  in¬ 
sisting  on  thorough  drainage  to  the  houses, 
the  Council  had  also  had  before  them  the 
necessity  of  the  gradual  removal  of  the  com¬ 
mon  privies,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of 
waste-water  closets  or  the  ordinary  water- 
closets  flushed  from  the  town's  mains.  Within 
the  last  five  years  about  1,000  common  privies 
had  been  converted  into  water-closets,  the 
most  notable  instance  of  this  conversion  in  the 
district  being  the  “  model  village”  of  Saltaire, 
which  was  built  over  forty  years  ago  on  what 
was  then  considered  an  admirable  principle. 
But  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  old 
privies  a  constant  nuisance  and  danger  to 
health.  To  the  credit  of  the  Saltaire  firm  (Sir 
Titus  Salt,  Bart.,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  they 
resolved  to  carry  out  a  privy  conversion 
scheme  for  the  whole  of  their  800  houses. 
This  scheme  entailed  a  very  heavy  cost,  but 
the  benefit  was  to  be  seen  in  the  improved 
health  of  the  community,  and  sweeter  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  dwellings.  The  example  set  by 
this  firm  was  being  followed  pretty  generally, 
and  the  authority  had  not  met  with  much 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  owners  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  insanitary  conditions.  This 
improvement  had  also  enabled  the  Council  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  another  department, 
that  of  ashpit  cleansing.  As  the  old  system 
disappeared,  ashpit  refuse  became  more 
valuable  at  the  destructor  for  steam  producing 
purposes.  Power  to  provide  public  slaughter¬ 
houses  was  obtained  in  the  year  1874,  but  it 
was  not  until  1890  that  the  abattoir  was 
opened  and  private  slaughter-houses  closed. 
It  was  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  whole 
of  the  private  slaughtering  places  in  the 
district  were  closed  without  the  authority 
having  to  pay  a  single  penny  compensation. 
On  capital  account  the  outlay  on  the  abattoir 
had  been  4,500/.,  and  the  maintenance  and 
sinking  fund  charges  amount  to  about  100/. 
per  annum  more  than  the  income,  but  the 
Council  considered  it  money  well  spent,  and 
this  view  was  endorsed  by  the  general  body 
of  ratepayers.  The  necessity  of  providing  an 
isolation  hospital  was  forced  upon  the  town 
by  the  closing  of  the  Bradford  Fever  Hospital 
to  the  outside  districts,  and  in  1S90  the  Council 
acquired  two  acres  of  ground  at  Stony  Ridge, 
an  elevated  and  healthy  part  of  the  district 
near  to  the  western  boundary.  Exclusive  of  a 
grant  of  73 61..  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Bradford  Fever  Hospital,  the  Council  had 
expended  3,921/.  Tne  buildings  comprise 
administrative  block,  four  wards,  washhouses, 
disinfecting  chambers,  mortuary,  laundry, 
and  smallpox  hospital  of  two  wards. 
The  Council  had  obtained  power  for 
an  extensive  provision  of  tramways  for 
the  district.  The  first  purchase  of  tramways 
by  the  Shipley  Council  took  place  in  1894,  when 
they  acquired  the  lines  which  had  previously 
been  used  for  horse  trams  by  a  company  which 
failed  to  make  them  pay.  This  line,  known  as 
the  Bradford  and  Keighley  Road  Tramway, 
was  afterwards  leased  to  a  tramway  company 
at  a  rental,  but  in  the  present  year  the  Council 
arranged  for  the  conversion  of  the  line  for 
electric  traction.  In  May  the  conversion  was 
completed  to  double  line  for  a  distance  of  about 
ii  miles.  In  the  meantime  the  Council  had 
installed  their  electricity  works,  and  they  were 
able  to  add  to  their  supply  of  current  for  light¬ 
ing  and  power  that  of  tramway  traction.  The 
tramway  works  in  the  Bradford  and  Keighley- 
roads  had  been  carried  out  on  the  plans  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Quin,  M.I.E.E.,  Consulting  Engineer, 
who  had  directed  the  contracts  except  those 
for  the  permanent  way,  which  had  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Council’s 
Surveyor.  The  sewage  and  sewage-disposal 
works  had  been  carried  out  under  two  engi¬ 
neers — Mr.  M.  Paterson,  C.E.,  for  the  Shipley 
portion  of  the  district  and  outfall  works,  and 
Messrs.  W.  B.  YVoodhead  &  Son,  civil  engi¬ 
neers,  for  the  sewage  of  the  Windhill  district. 
Plans  were  adopted  in  1894,  and  early  in  1897 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  obtained  to  an  expenditure  of  56,000/. 
Since  that  time  the  Council  had  been  con¬ 
tinually  spending  money  on  sewage  and  out- 
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fall  works,  with  the  result  that  the  original 
estimate  had  been  exceeded  by  30,000/.,  and 
a  further  sanction  beyond  that  was  expected 
to  be  necessary.  The  whole  system  formed 
an  epitome  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  constructing  sewers  through  an  intricate 
network  of  buildings,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
had  been  allowed  to  cover  the  only  natural 
line  of  drainage  alongside  the  river  and  stream 
of  a  busy  manufacturing  district.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  sewage  conveyed  by  the  main  outfall 
sewer  discharged  into  a  sewage  tank  sewer 
holding  275,000  gallons,  whence  it  was  lifted 
47  ft.  by  electrically  worked  pumps  into  tripli¬ 
cate  settling  tanks  with  a  capacity  of  50,000 
gallons,  being  joined  at  the  well-head  by  the 
sewage,  which  flowed  by  gravitation  from  the 
Windhill  District.  From  these  tanks  it  flowed 
into  eight  bacterial  beds  arranged  in  two  tiers 
or  rows  of  four  coarse  and  four  line  beds  on  the 
double-contact  system.  The  coarse  tanks  had 
a  bottom  fall  of  6  in.,  and  were  filled  to  a  mean 
depth  of  3^  ft.  with  coarse  clinkers  or  engine 
ashes  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  diameter.  The  fine  tanks 
were  filled  to  a  like  depth  with  the  same 
material  crushed  and  sifted  to  about  1  in.  down 
to  $  in.  gauge.  Thus  taking  the  net  working 
capacity  in  sewage  volume  as  one-third  of  the 
empty  filter,  the  capacity  of  each  fine  filter  was 
48,75°  gallons,  or  a  total  of  195  000  gallons,  and 
being  filled  three  times  per  twenty-four  hours, 
he  total  volume  which  could  be  dealt  with  daily 
was  585  000  gallons.  The  effluent  drain  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  river  Aire,  which  at  this  point 
was,  at  present  a  black,  ftc'id  sewer,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  discharge  of  sewage  and  trade 
refuse  from  neighbouring  districts.  The 
works  described  did  not  entirely  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  were  insisting  upon  tlu 
provisions  of  more  bacteria  beds,  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  treat  three  times 
the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  sewage  of  the 
district.  When  plans  were  originally  prepared 
for  the  sewage  outfall  works,  the  question  of 
providing  destructors  came  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Council,  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  that  these  should  be  erected  on  the 
same  site  as  the  outfall  works.  After  plans  for 
the  destructors  and  engine-house  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Council  considered  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  electricity  works  also  on  this  site,  in 
order  that  the  steam  raised  by  the  burning  of 
the  refuse  (over  and  above  that  required  for 
sewage  pumping)  might  be  used  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  that  Shipley  holds  the 
almost  unique  position  of  having  sewage  out¬ 
fall  works,  refuse  destructors,  and  electricity 
works  upon  the  same  site.  The  destructor  was 
of  the  Meldrum  regenerative  type,  consisting 
of  furnace,  combustion-chamber,  Lancashire 
boiler,  and  regenerator.  The  refuse  burnt  at 
Shipley— which,  for  steam-raising,  was  equal 
to  about  one-tenth  best  steam-coal -averaged 
about  600  tons  a  month,  but,  were  the  refuse 
obtainable,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  consume 
300  tons  weekly  in  this  four-cell  destructor 
The  object  of  the  Council  was  so  to  combine 
the  three  works — destructor,  sewage  pumpin ° 
and  electric  lighting— that  there  could  not 
only  be  utilisation  of  the  steam  produced  by 
the  burning  of  the  ashpit  refuse,  but  that  there 
should  be  economy  in  management  The 
policy  of  combining  an  electric  lighting  and 
tramway-supply  station  with  a  destructor  and 
sewage  disposal  works  was  quite  unique,  and 
had  much  in  its  favour.  The  same  staff 
and  the  same  management  suffice  for  all  the 
undertakings.  An  electrical  engineer  would 
always  prefer  to  raise  his  steam  from  coal 
rather  than  from  a  refuse  destructor,  but  it 
would  be  folly  for  a  town  the  size  of  Shipley 
to  allow  steam-power  raised  by  the  destruction 
of  refuse  to  be  wasted.  On  the  whole  the 
success  obtained  at  Dockfield  had  been  very 
gratifying,  and  even  better  results  were  hoped 
for  when  the  different  units  could  be  run  on  full 
load  instead  of  being  run  a  quarter  load,  or 
even  less  than  that,  and  at  times  had  been 
actually  run  non-condensing,  in  order  to 
utilise  the  steam  and  get  rid  of  the  refuse. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Escott.  Halifax,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Lin  do  w. 

Mr  A.  D.  Greatorex,  West  Bromwich,  con¬ 
gratulated  the  Shipley  Council  upon  possessing 
S?  m?3?^  ’mPor,ar,t  works,  considering  the  size 
of  the  town.  He  also  congratulated  them  upon 
having  got  rid  of  most  of  the  privies. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  Leeds,  said  that  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  30  gallons  of  water  per  head  per 
day  in  a  town  where  manufacturers  took  their 


supply  from  other  sources  than  the  public  supply 
seemed  to  be  high.  It  was  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Council  allowed  a  bath 
and  one  closet  free  of  charge.  He  agreed  with 
that  policy,  because  the  greater  the  facilities 
given  to  people  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
houses  clean  the  better  their  health  was  likely 
to  be.  In  Leeds  they  were  providing  every 
cottage  above  a  rental  of  4s.  6d.  with  a  bath, 
and  he  thought  that  provision  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  houses  of  a  smaller  class  before  very 
long.  Turning  to  the  question  of  sewage  dis¬ 
posal,  he  said  the  materials  used  in  the  bacteria 
beds  were  obviously  what  they  would  expect, 
as  they  had  a  destructor  there  to  produce 
clinker,  but  he  agreed  that  a  better  material 
would  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run, 
because  the  breaking  down  of  clinker  was  so 
great  that  the  capacity  of  the  beds  was  reduced 
to  practically  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  Sheffield,  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  making  experiments  at  Sheffield 
with  bacteria  beds  for  four  years.  He  had  put 
down  two  and  a  half  acres  of  beds  divided  into 
two  kinds— coarse  and  fine — and  the  results 
obtained  were  chemically  perfect,  amounting 
to  95  per  cent,  of  purification.  With  respect 
to  the  engineering  and  financial  part  he  would 
rather  not  go  into  figures  at  present,  but  he 
hoped  some  time  to  bring  them  before  the 
Association.  He  first  put  down  the  beds  with 
coke,  but  he  had  lately  put  down  a  set  of  tanks 
with  destructor  refuse. 

Mr.  Lynam,  Burton-on  Trent,  asked  as  to  the 
character  of  the  effluent  from  each  part  of  the 
process,  the  coarse  bed,  the  fine  bed,  and  the 
land. 

Mr.  Lund,  Cleckheaton.  asked  the  amount  of 
water  evaporated  by  the  destructor  per  pound 
of  refuse. 

Mr.  Pitt,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mittee,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  sewage  had  to  be  pumped,  while 
other  towns  in  the  Aire  Valley  got  theirs  to  the 
outfall  works  by  gravilation. 

The  President  said  that  was  entirely  a  matter 
of  levels,  upon  which  the  enginee  s  had 
advised  the  Council.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  the  Council  to  accept  that  advice. 

Mr.  Lindow  said  that  the  cost  of  the  tram¬ 
way  had  not  been  above  the  average.  That 
was  as  far  as  he  ought  to  go,  as  they  had  an 
arbitration  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  cost 
of  the  disposal  of  the  town  refuse  was  rather 
high,  the  collecting  and  disposing  amounting 
to  3s.  per  ton.  The  sewerage  and  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  works  were  going  to  be  very  expensive 
to  them,  and  they  had  not  done  yet.  They 
had  spent  10,000/.  in  easement  and  law 
expenses. 

Mr.  Paterson  explained  that  they  had 
decided  to  keep  out  trade  effluents,  as  they 
were  advised  they  would  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  bacterial  system. 

Mr.  Schofield  said  the  cost  of  the  current  for 
the  sewage  pumps  worked  out  at  36  of  a 
penny  per  thousand  gallons.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Lund  he  said  this  was  taking  the  electricity  at 
one  penny  per  unit. 

The  members  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Saltaire  Institute,  where  the  discussion 
was  taken,  and  visits  were  made  to  the  elec¬ 
tricity,  destructor,  and  sewage  disposal  works, 
and  to  the  Saliaire  Mills  of  Sir  Titu,  Salt  &  Co. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Building  Act  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Londoa  County  Council  held  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  the  proceedings  were  governed 
by  the  clause  in  the  order  of  reference  which 
empowers  the  Committee  at  certain  seasons 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Council  in  relation  to 
matters  included  in  the  Committee’s  order  of 
reference.  The  names  of  applicants  are  given 
in  parentheses : — 

Lines  oj  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Marylebone,  West. — The  retention  of  an  iron  sign 
in  front  of  No.  520,  Oxford-street,  St.  Marylebone 
(Mr.  R.  J.  Browne  for  Messrs.  Poile  &  Smith).— 
Consent. 

Fulham. — Buildings  on  the  east  side  of  North 
End-road,  Fulham,  to  abut  upon  Sedlescombe-road 
(Messrs.  Boyton,  Pegram,  &  Buckmastei).— Con¬ 
sent. 

Clielsca. — A  projecting  porch,  bay  windows,  turret, 
and  balconies  to  a  block  of  residential  flat3  on  the 
north-western  side  of  Royal  Hospital-road,  Chelsea, 
at  the  corner  of  Franklin’s-row  (Mr.  P.  Hoffmann 
for  Mr.  F.  Britton). — Consent. 

Deptford,— Two  houses,  with  one-story  sbop3  in 


front,  on  the  ea^t  side  of  Horstead-road,  Brockley  | 
(Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey  for  Mr.  R.  Soper). — Consent. 

Hammersmith. — An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
side  of  the  new  King's  Theatre,  Hammersmith-road, 
Hammersmith,  to  overhang  the  footway  of  Rowan- 
road  (Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Mul- 
holland). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  hood  over  the  j 
entrance  doorway  of  No.  15,  Aberdare-gardens,  J 
Hampstead  (Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  for  Mr.  B.  Samuel).— 
Consent. 

Islington,  North. — That,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  ; 
A.  R.  Hind,  the  Council  do  permit  the  retention  of 
a  showcase  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  449,  Holloway-  ; 
road,  Holloway. — Agreed. 

Islington,  Notth. — That,  at  the  request  of  the  i 
International  Tract  Society,  the  Council  do  permit 
the  retention  of  a  showcase  on  the  forecourt  of 
No.  451,  Holloway-road,  Holloway. — Agreed. 

Lambeth ,  North. — A  one-story  addition  in  front  of 
No.  35,  Cornwall-road,  Waterloo-road,  Lambeth 
(Messrs.  Corderoy,  Selby,  &  Corderoy  for  the 
Lambeth  Estate  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Bay-windows  to  four  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  Bromley-road,  Catford  (Messrs.  Norfolk 
&  Prior  for  Messrs.  Kennard  Brothers)  — Consent.  | 

Lewisham. — An  addition  to  the  basement  story  of  [ 
No.  2S,  Brandram-road,  Lee  (Mr.  F.  Wenborn  for 
Mr.  R.  B.  A  Chambers)  — Consent. 

Lewisham. — Porches  to  Nos.  ia  and  ib,  Agnew-  J 
road,  and  Nos.  2A  and  2B,  Whatman-road,  Forest 
Hill  (Messrs.  Pooley  &  Follett  for  Mr.  F.  Newman). 

— Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — That  the  application  of  Mr. 

H.  O.  Cresswell  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Eyre  estate,  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  south-we3t 
side  of  Park-road,  Regent's  Park,  was  required  to 
be  commenced  and  completed,  be  granted. — Con¬ 
sent. 

St.  George,  Hanovcr-squarc. — A  portico  at  No.  13, 
Upper  Brook-street,  St.  George,  Hanover-square 
(Mr.  P.  A.  Todd  for  Mr.  W.  Tebb). — Consent. 

Strand. — That  the  request  of  Messrs.  Wylson  & 
Long  on  behalf  of  Mr.  F.  Anstiss,  for  permission  to 
retain  a  projecting  illuminated  sign  at  the  third- 
floor  level,  in  front  of  No.  45,  Strand,  extending 
beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings  in  that  street,  be 
acceded  to. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — Two  prejecting  oriel  windows  at 
the  Foresters’  Arms  beerhouse,  Mitcham-lane, 
Tooting  (Mr.  H.  Griffiths  for  Mrs.  C.  Beard). — 
Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  one-story  shop  on  part  of  the  fore¬ 
court  of  No.  47,  Plumstead-road.  Woolwich  (Messrs. 
Church,  CJaick,  &  Wriincop  for  Mr.  B.  H.  De 
Bertodano ). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — A  vicarage  room  on  the  south  side  of 
Upper  Ripon-road,  Plumstead  (Mr.  V.  E.  Young  for 
the  Rev.  S.  Warner). — Consent. 

Hackney,  South. — A  warehouse  building  on  the  : 
site  of  Nos.  9  and  1 1,  London-lane,  Mare-street  (Mr. 
W.  A.  Lewis  for  Mr.  N.  Fortescue). — Consent. 

Hampstead.  —  Erection  of  an  iron  and  glass 
covered  way  in  front  of  No.  143,  Abbey-road,  KIM 
burn  (Mr.  W.  Daniellfor  Mr.  W.  Gunn). —  Refused. 

Bri.vton. — A  building  on  the  west  side  of  Brixton- 
hili,  Brixton,  to  abut  upon  Acre-lane  (Mr.  C.  W. 
Stephens  for  Messrs.  Isaac  Walton  &  Co.). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Hackney,  North, — Four  houses  on  the  south  side  : 
of  Cazenove-road,  Upper  Clapton,  to  abut  also  upon  i 
Goldeston-road  (Mr.  C.  Cheston  for  Lord  Amherst). 

— Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — Erection  of  a  block  of  build-  • 
ings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  220  and  222,  Mare-street,  , 
Hackney  (Messrs.  Holman  &  Goodrham  for  the  : 
Royal  London  Friendly  Society). — Refused. 

Hammersmith. — An  iron,  concrete,  and  glass  ; 
shelter  in  front  of  the  new  King's  Theatre,  Ham¬ 
mersmith-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  W.  G.  R.  , 
Sprague  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Mulholland). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — A  modification  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  consent  was  given  to  the  erection  of  i 
residential  flats,  with  projecting  one-story  shops  • 
and  bay  windows,  on  the  west  side  of  Finchley-road  i 
and  east  side  of  Fortune  Green-lane,  Hampstead  i 
(Mr.  G.  H.  Green  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearce). — Refused. 

Islington,  West. — A  one-story  shop  in  front  of  1 
No.  86,  St.  James-road,  Holloway  (Mr.  A.  Roods  for  : 
Mr.  J.  H  Baldcck). — Refused. 

Kensington,  North  — The  erection  of  an  addition  to 
No.  24,  Chepstow  Villas,  Netting  Hill,  at  the  corner  ; 
of  Ledbury-road  (Mr.  T.  Baggallay  for  Mr.  H.  P. 
Hall). — Refused. 

Norwood  — Erection  of  one-story  shops  in  front  ] 
of  Nop.  16  to  26  (even  number  only)  inclusive, 
Tulse  Hill,  Norwood  (Messrs.  Peacock  Brothers  for  i| 
Mr.  H  G.  Eoglefield,  Mr.  W.  Sayer,  and  Mr.  Tew- 
son). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover  square. — The  erection  of  an 
addition  in  front  of  No.  0,  Graf  ton-street,  Piccadilly  ; 
(Mr.  W.  A.  Large  for  Messrs.  Malkin  &  Lawson). —  > 
Refused. 

Wandsworth. —  Erection  of  one-story  shops  in  J 
front  of  eight  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Repling-  ;! 
ham-road,  Southfields  (Mr.  D.  Mathews  for  Mr.  !) 
G  A.  Gale). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts 
of  eight  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Rosendale-  :J 
road,  Herne  Hill  (Mr.  P.  C.  Davies  for  the  Suburban  ) 
Building  Land  Co.,  Mrs.  V.  Davies,  and  Mr.  R. 
Parry).— Refused. 
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Westminster. — A  conservatory  on  a  balcony  at  the 
first  floor  level  in  front  of  No.  57,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster  (Mr.  L.  Hervey  tor  Mr.  G.  C.  T. 
Bartley,  M  P.). — Refused. 

Woolwich. — The  re-erection  of  Nos.  3  to  13  (odd 
numbers  only)  inclusive,  New-road,  Woolwich,  with 
the  main  fronts  to  an  advanced  line  in  that  street 
(Messrs.  Church,  Quick,  &  Whincop  for  Mr.  B.  H.  D. 
Bertodano,  Mr.  C.  H.  Court,  Mrs.  E.  Bridger,  and 
Messrs.  J.  &  C.  E.  Pearson).— Refused. 

Woolwich.—  A  building,  to  be  used  as  a  Sunday 
school,  on  the  north  side  of  Glenure-road,  Eltham 
(Mr.  H.  Busbridge  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith  and  others) 
— Refused. 

Deptford.  —  The  rebuilding  of  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  public-house,  No,  43.  New  Cross-road,  Dept¬ 
ford,  at  the  corner  of  Avonley-road  (Messrs.  C. 
Saunders  &  Son,  Ltd.,  for  Messrs.  Noakes  &  Co , 
Ltd.). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Fulham.— A  stable  building  on  the  north  side  of 
Peterborough-mews,  Fulham,  with  the  external 
walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  H.  Harris). 
— Consent. 

Hoxton. — A  warehouse  building  at  the  rear  of  No. 
97,  Curtain-road,  Hoxton,  with  the  external  wall  at 
less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  roadway  of  Welch’s-buildings  (Mr.  R.  Peters  for 
Mr.  W.  C  Wigg). — Consent. 

Newington,  West. — A  staircase  addition  to  No.  16, 
Hurlbutt-place,  Newington,  with  the  external  walls 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  J.  G.  Arpin).— 
Consent, 

Brixton. — A  two-story  building  on  the  west  side 
of  Cumberland-place,  Brixton,  with  the  external 
wall  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Messrs.  Weston 
&  Sons  for  Mr.  E.  Jones). — Refused. 

Islington,  West. — A  range  of  one-story  cart-sheds 
on  the  south  side  of  Pleasant-grove,  York-road, 
Islington,  with  the  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  street  (Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves  for  Messrs.  Bennett, 
Son,  &  Co.).— Refused. 

Limehouse. — Re-erection  of  the  Waterman's  Arms 
beer-house  on  the  south  side  of  Maroon-street, 
Limehouse,  at  the  corner  of  Cmder-street  (Mr.  W. 
Stewart  for  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  &  Paulin, 
Ltd). — Refused. 

Rolherhilhe. — The  retention  in  front  of  Nos.  50A 
and  50B,  Farncombe-street,  Bermondsey,  and  a 
two-story  workshop  on  the  south  side  of  that  street, 
of  a  boundary  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the 
street  (Messrs.  Barnes-Williams,  Ford,  &  Griffin  for 
Mr.  A.  W.  Crips). — Refused. 

Wandsworth  — Seven  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Aboyne-road,  Earlsfleld  (Mr.  R.  A.  Hinds,  for  Mr. 
G.  Edwards). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Strand. — Re-erection  of  the  Wellington  Hotel, 
No.  351,  Strand,  at  the  corner  of  Wellington- 
street,  with  a  portion  of  the  building  extending 
over  the  space  required  by  Section  41  of  the  Act  to 
be  provided  at  the  rear  of  these  premises  (Messrs. 
Bird  &  Walters,  for  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Snow). — 
Consent. 

Chelsea. — A  conservatory  on  the  open  space  at 
the  rear  of  Old  Swan  House,  No.  17,  Chelsea- 
embankment  (Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for 
General  E.  H.  Sartorius,  V.C.). — Consent. 

Deptford  — Two  dwelling  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Horstead-road,  Deptford,  with  an  irregular  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey  for  Mr.  R. 
Soper). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — No.  2,  Stillness-road,  Brockley-rise, 
Lewisham,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear 
(Mr.  G.  M.  Webb). — Consent. 

Islington,  East. — Re-building  of  the  Hen  and 
Chickens  public  house,  and  Nos.  128  and  130, 
Canonbury-road,  Islington  (Mr.  W.  A.  Aickman  for 
Mr.  L.  Taylor)  — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 

Norwood. — The  retention  of  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  George-street,  Gipsy  Hill,  Norwood, 
the  external  walls  of  one  of  such  buildings  and  the 
forecourt  fence  being  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  George- 
street  (Mr.  F.  W.  Ledger)  — Consent. 

Kensington,  South  — A  building  on  the  south  side 
of  Stratford-road,  Kensington,  with  balconies  and  a 
forecourt  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Radley-mews 
(Mr.  C.  R.  Guy  Hall). — Consent. 

Clapham. — Buildings  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Park  Hill  and  western  side  of  Abbeville-road,  with 
the  forecourt  fence  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Park-place 
(Mr.  E.  Messiter).— Refused. 

Lewisham. — A  three-story  dwelling-house  on  the 
north  side  of  Catford-road,  Lewisham,  with  the 
external  walls  of  such  building  at  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
Thomas’-lane,  and  with  a  one-story  shop  in  front 
(Messrs.  Eedle  &  Meyers  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Beaumont). 
Refused. 

Paddington,  South. — Three  projecting  porches  to 
la  proposed  hall  on  the  east  side  of  Newton-road, 
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Paddington,  with  the  external  walls  of  such  porches 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr.  T.  P.  Figgis  for 
the  Building  Committee  of  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  Westbourne-grove). — Refused. 

Bermondsey. — The  retention  of  a  one-story  build¬ 
ing  on  the  east  side  of  Weston-street,  Bermondsey 
(Mr.  E.  Crosse  for  J.  Salomon  &  Co.). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way,  Line  of  Frontage,  and 
Construction  of  Building. 

Fulham. — The  retention  of  a  wood  and  iron 
structure  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  282,  North  End- 
road,  Fulham  (Mr.  W.  D  Thompson  for  Messrs.  T. 
Crowther  &  Son).— Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Wandsworth. — A  building,  to  be  used  as  a  beer¬ 
house,  on  portion  of  the  site  of  Nos.  S  and  10,  High- 
street,  Tooting,  to  an  advanced  line  of  frontage  in 
Selkirk-road  (Mr.  D.  Watney  for  Messrs.  Attlee). — 
Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Bethnal  Green.  North-East. — An  iron  balcony  at 
the  Children's  Home  Hospital,  No.  22,  Bonner-road, 
Bethnal  Green  (Messrs.  Holman  &  Goodrham  for 
the  trustees  of  the  Children’s  Home). — Refused. 

Bermondsey. — Two  temporary  wooden  shops  on 
the  south  side  of  Priter-road,  Dockley-road,  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  to  adjoin  Spa  -  road  Station  (Mr.  A. 
Thompson  for  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Co.). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Construction  of  Building. 

Kensington,  South. — A  temporary  wood,  iron,  and 
brick  motor-car  shed  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of 
No.  4,  B  dton-gardens,  Old  Brompton-road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  with  the  external  walls  of  such  building  at  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  Bolton-gardens  South  (Mr.  W.  Cave  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lawrence  Copeland,  M.D  ). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Paddington. — That,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hunt,  the  Council  do  permit  the  retention  of 
wooden  fences  or  barriers  across  the  western  end 
of  Lauderdale-road,  the  north-western  end  of  Bid- 
dulph-road,  at  both  ends  of  Ash  worth-road  and  at 
both  ends  of  Delaware-road  on  the  Paddington 
estate,  Sutherland-avenue,  Paddington. — Agreed. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  L. 
Sandilands  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying-out 
of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Toddmans-lane  to  Woodlands  Park-road,  Green¬ 
wich,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a 
portion  of  Toddmans-lane  and  Woodland-place  (Mr. 
D.  G.  Horlock). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Deviation  from  the  plan  sanctioned 
on  March  24,  1902,  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
street  to  be  named  “  Howitt-street,”  to  lead  from 
Haverstock  Hill  to  Glenilla-street,  so  far  a3  relates 
to  an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  outlet  of  the 
new  street  into  Haverstock  Hill  (Mr.  C.  J.  Bentley 
for  Mr.  J.  C.  Hill  and  himself). — Consent. 

Holborn. — A  deviation  from  the  plan  sanctioned 
on  February  6,  1900,  for  the  formation  or  laying- 
out  of  two  new  streets  to  lead  out  of  the  east  side 
of  Tottenham  Court-road  into  Chenies-street  and 
Store-street  respectively,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  proposed  street  to  lead  from 
Tottenham  Court-road  to  Store-street  (Mr.  A 
Murray  for  the  City  Lands  Committee  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  London). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Tapp  &  Jones  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  proposed  to 
be  named  Brixham-street,  Grenadier-street,  Baronet- 
street,  and  Dock-street  (in  continuation),  on  the 
north  side  of  Elizabeth-street,  Woolwich), — Con¬ 
sent. 

Fulham.  —  The  retention  of  a  wooden  fence 
across  Vera-road,  Fulham,  at  about  its  centre  (Mr. 
H.  G.  Brace  for  Mr.  W.  Moss  and  Mr.  E.  Messiter). 
— Consent. 

Greenwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J. 
Ellis  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  street  for  carriage  traffic,  proposed  to  be 
named  Attilla-street,  at  the  rear  of  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Cedar-grove,  Charlton. — Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Marler  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Furzedown  Park  estate,  Mitcham-lane,  Streatham 
— Agreed. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  E. 
Owers  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Burgess  Park  estate,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead  (for 
Major  A.  Burgess  and  Major  W.  H.  Burgess. — 
Agreed. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Norfolk  &  Prior  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on 
the  Mountfield  Estate,  George-lane,  C3tford  (for 
Mr.  C.  C.  Story).— Agreed. 

Wandsworth — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  I’Anson,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead 
from  Streatham  High-road  to  Tooting  Bec-road  (for 
Mr.  C.  Mortimer).— Agreed. 

Wandsworth  —That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
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H.  E.  Milner  &  Sans,  refusing  to  sanction  the  for¬ 
mation  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  the  Furzedown  Park  Estate,  on  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  Rectory-lane,  Tooting  Common  (for  Sir 
Charles  Seely). — Agreed. 

Formation  of  Streets  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Norwood. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  F. 
&  W.  Stocker,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  three  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead 
from  Herne  Hill  to  Elm  wood-road,  Dulwich,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a  portion  of 
Herne  Hill  and  the  erection  of  buildings  to  an 
advanced  line  of  frontage  (for  Mr.  H.  G.  Smallman). 
— Consent. 

Formation  of  Street,  Lines  of  Frontage  and 
Space  at  Rear. 

Deptford. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Humpbreys-Davies  &  Co.  sanctioning  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  out 
of  the  west  side  of  Sanford-street,  Trundley's-road, 
Deptford,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  erection 
of  houses  (for  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  Co.). 
— Consent. 

Artisans'  Dwellings. 

Hammersmith — A  block  of  intended  dwelling- 
houses,  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working 
class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon 
a  street,  on  a  site  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  209-219,  King- 
street,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  H.  M.  Newlyn  for 
Messrs.  Hinchliffe  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Separation  of  Buildings. 

Kensington,  South. — The  omission  of  party  walls 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  proposed  building  to  form 
part  of  the  premises  of  Harrod’s  Stores,  Brompton- 
road,  Kensington  (Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens  for  Harrod’s 
Stores,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Excess  of  Openings  in  External  Walls. 

Strand. — A  building  on  the  south  side  of  Cursitor- 
street,  Chancery-lane,  Strand  (Mr.  R.  C.  Fry  for 
Mr.  H.  Cox).— Refused. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

City. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  proposed 
to  be  provided  on  the  sixth  story  of  Cocker's  Hotel, 
Nos.  18  to  21,  Charterhouse-square,  Aldersgate 
(Mr.  E.  Haslehurst  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  &  Warren). 
— Consent. 

Holborn. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  on  the  sixth  story  of  Cranston's 
New  Waverley  Hotel,  Great  Russell-street  and 
Charlotte-street,  Holborn  (Mr.  G.  Waymouth  for 
Mr.  R.  Cranston). — Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Finsbury,  East. — The  erection  at  No.  12 1,  Bunhill- 
row,  City,  of  a  building  to  exceed  in  extent  250,000 
but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  stores,  saw  mills,  and  joiners’  shops 
(Messrs.  Wakeford,  May,  &  Woulfe  for  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Co.) — Refused. 

Strand. — The  erection  at  Windsor  House, 
Breams-buildings,  H  ilborn,  of  an  addition  which, 
together  with  the  existing  building,  will  exceed  in 
extent  250,000  cubic  feet,  and  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trade  of  a  printer  (Mr.  R.  C.  Fry 
for  Mr.  H.  Cox). — Refused. 

Wandsworth. — The  erection  at  Garratt  Works, 
Summers  Town,  Wandsworth,  of  a  building  to 
exceed  in  extent  250,000  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet, 
and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  metal-edged  boxes,  electrical  conduits, 
&c.  (Mr.  A.  A.  Righter  for  the  Corruganza  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.) — Refused. 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Laud. 

Lambeth,  North,  and  Southwark,  West. — Dwelling- 
house  and  shop  on  low-lying  land  at  No.  iT 
Gloucester-street,  Lambeth  (Mr.  J.  W.  Jacomb  Hood 
for  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Co.). — 
Consent. 


Liverpool  Building  Regulations. — A  second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  been  issued  of 
“  A  Manual  of  the  Building  Regulations  in  force  in 
the  City  of  Liverpool,”  arranged  and  annotated  by 
Mr.  William  Goldstraw,  City  Building  Surveyor, 
with  diagrams  by  Mr.  James  Dod,  architect,  sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Liverpool  Exchange  Co.  The  work  is 
issued  in  two  volumes,  one  containing  the  text  and 
the  other  the  diagrams.  Mr.  Goldstraw  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  code  of  all  the  building  regulations  in  force 
in  Liverpool,  whether  in  local  or  general  enact¬ 
ments,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  the  Liverpool  Fire 
Prevention  Acts,  1843  and  1S44.  These  Acts,  apply¬ 
ing  solely  to  “  warehouses,"  affect  a  much  Bmaller 
section  of  the  public,  and  have  on  that  account  been 
omitted.  The  diagrams  prepared  by  Mr.  Dod  illus¬ 
trate  the  text  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
most  usual  cases  occurring  in  practice.  Messrs. 
Tinling  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

12. — Iron  and  Steel. 

URE  iron  is  not  an  article  of  commerce. 
Pig  iron,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  mild 
steel  and  hard  steel,  are  all  forms  of 
iron  admixed  or  combined  with  small  propor¬ 
tions  of  other  elements.. 

Irons,  even  of  the  same  commercial  class, 
vary  considerably  in  composition,  and  there  is 
no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  distinguishing 
one  class  from  another.  An  ingot  of  iron  or 
steel  is  not  even  of  uniform  composition 
throughout  its  mass,  for  the  unequal  rate  at 
which  the  metal  cools  and  the  differences  in 
the  solidifying  points  of  the  various  impurities 
cause  the  elements  to  be  unevenly  distributed 
through  the  solidified  mass. 

Each  foreign  element  present  in  the  iron  has 
its  own  peculiar  effect  upon  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  metal,  but  the  nature  of  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  element  when  not 
combined  with  the  iron  is  entirely  different  to 
that  which  it  exerts  when  in  chemical  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  iron. 

The  following  analyses  may  be  regarded  as 
representative  of  the  composition  o'f  typical 
samples  of  the  various  classes  of  iron  : — 


Typical  Analyses  of  Iron  and  Steel. 


— 
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Carbon  in  Iron.— Carbon  is  always  present 
in  iron,  partly  in  chemical  combination,  and 
partly  in  a  free  state  as  graphitic  carbon.  The 
total  quantity  of  carbon  in  pig  iron  varies  from 
about  ik  per  cent,  to  4!  per  cent.  The  graphi¬ 
tic  carbon  does  not  appear  to  exert  much 
influence  upon  the  properties  of  the  iron,  but 
the  combined  carbon  is  of  the  first  importance, 
as  it  is  to  this  ingredient  that  the  hardness  of 
the  metal  is  largely  due.  The  following  table 
shows  the  proportion  of  combined  carbon  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  different  classes  of  iron  : — 

Combined  Carbon. 

Cast  iron .  o-i  to  4-0  per  cent. 

Hard  steel  ...  0  5  to  1-5  ,,  „ 

Mild  steel  ...  0-15  to  0-5  „  ., 
Wrought  iron  nil  to  0*15,,  ,, 

Silicon  in  Iron.  — Silicon  increases  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  iron.  Its  effect  upon  the  properties 
of  the  iron  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  other 
foreign  elements  present.  Generally  speaking, 
the  proportion  of  silicon  should  not  exceed 
2’5  per  cent,  in  cast-iron,  nor  more  than  0-4 
per  cent,  in  steel.  Wrought-iron  should  be 
almost  free  from  silicon. 

Sulphur  in  Iron  tends  to  render  the  metal 
brittle  at  high  temperatures,  and  its  proportion 
should  not  exceed  01  per  cent,  in  any  form  of 
iron  or  steel.  The  presence  of  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  manganese  reduces  the  prejudicial 
influence  of  the  sulphur. 

Phosphorus  renders  the  iron  more  readily 
fusible,  and  more  perfectly  fluid  when  in  a 
molten  condition,  but  also  increases  the  brittle¬ 
ness  of  the  metal.  Steel  should  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  phosphorus,  and  wrought-iron 
should  not  contain  more  than  o-2  per  cent. 
Cast-iron  often  contains  over  1  per  cent. 

Copper  may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  o-8 
per  cent,  if  the  proportion  of  sulphur  present 
be  not  excessive.  Copper  increases  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  iron. 

Iron  Ores. — The  principal  ores  from  which 
iron  is  manufactured  are  : — 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore  (magnetic  oxide),  found  in 
Sweden,  Norway.  Russia,  and  North  America. 

Red  Ila  motile  (anhydrous  ferric  oxide),  found 
in  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 


Brown  Haematite  (hydrated  ferric  oxide), 
found  in  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  in  France. 

Specular  or  Micaceous  Ore  (crystalline  ferric 
oxide),  found  in  Spain,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Elba. 

Spathic  Iron  Ore  (carbonate  of  iron),  found 
in  Somerset  and  Durham,  and  in  Styria  and 
Corinthia. 

Clay  Ironstone  (carbonate  of  iron  with  clay), 
found  in  South  Wales,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  in  Silesia  and  Belgium. 

Biackband  Iron  Ore  (clay  ironstone,  with 
bituminous  or  coaly  matter),  found  in  Durham 
and  Staffordshire,  and  in  North  Wales  and 
Scotland. 

Preparing  the  Ore  for  Smelting.— The  ore  is 
broken  to  small  fragments  and  the  pieces  of 
gangue  seen  to  be  free  from  iron  ore  are 
removed.  In  the  case  of  magnetic  ores  the  ore 
is  sometimes  powdered,  and,  by  means  of  re¬ 
volving  magnets,  the  magnetic  ore  is  separated 
from  the  non-magnetic  gangue.  Haematites 
and  carbonates  when  roasted  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  also  yield  magnetic  oxide,  which  can 
be  separated  from  the  gangue  by  the  revolving 
magnets. 

Unless  the  ore  is  already  in  the  form  of  iron 
oxide,  it  is  usually  roasted  before  passing  to 
the  smelting  furnace.  The  roasting  causes 
the  expulsion  of  water,  sulphur,  and  carbon 
dioxide  from  ores  containing  those  substances, 
and  converts  the  iron  compound  into  iron 
oxide. 

Smelting. — The  iron  ore,  in  the  form  of 
impure  iron  oxide,  is  mixed  with  limestone  or 
other  flux,  and  alternate  layers  of  coke  or  coal 
and  of  the  iron  ore  mixture  are  placed  in  a 
cylindrical  furnace  60  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height. 

When  the  furnace  is  in  operation  a  blast  of 
hot  air  is  forced  up  through  the  fuel  and  iron 
ore. 

The  action  of  the  air  upon  the  incandescent 
fuel  is  to  produce  gaseous  carbon  monoxide, 
which  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  iron  oxide 
and  leaves  metallic  iron  in  a  molten  condition, 
thus  : — 

Fe,  Os  +  3  CO  =  Fe„  +  3  CO„. 

The  lime  from  the  limestone,  the  ash  from 
the  fuel,  and  the  siliceous  impurities  from  the 
ore  are  all  liquefied  and  form  the  glass-like 
refuse  from  the  furnace  known  as  stag.  This 
blast-furnace  slag  consists  mainly  of  silicate  of 
lime  and  alumina. 

The  gas  which  leaves  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace  is  combustible,  for,  although  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  incombustible  nitrogen  of  the  air 
admitted  in  the  blast,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide,  it  also  contains  sufficient 
carbon  monoxide  to  enable  it  to  be  ignited 
and  used  for  heating  the  air  blown  into  the 
furnace,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Pig  Iron.— The  molten  iron  is  allowed  to 
run  out  of  the  furnace  into  bar  moulds  capable 
of  containing  about  1  cwt.  of  the  metal.  Crude 
iron  in  this  ingot  form  is  known  as  pig  iron. 

Pig  iron  is  divided  in  commerce  into  six 
grades,  the  classification  depending  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  freshly  fractured  surface  of 
the  metal.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  called  foundry 
pigs  and  are  used  for  castings.  Nos.  4,  3,  and 
6  are  called  forge  pigs  and  are  used  for  con¬ 
version  into  wrought  iron.  The  foundry  pigs 
are  more  fluid  when  molten  than  the  forge 
pigs. 

Cast  iron  is  pig  iron  which  has  been  re¬ 
melted  and  re-cast.  Grey  cast  iron  is  made 
from  foundry  pigs,  and  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  graphitic  carbon.  Mottled  cast  iron 
is  made  from  No.  4  pig,  and  has  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  combined  carbon  but  less  graphitic 
carbon  than  grey  iron.  It  is  lighter  in  colour 
and  stronger  than  grey  iron.  White  cast  iron 
exhibits  no  flakes  of  graphite,  and  shows  a 
silver  white  surface  when  freshly  fractured. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  fluid  when  melted  to  be 
suitable  for  castings. 

Wrought  iron ,  also  known  as  malleable  iron 
and  as  weld  iron,  is  the  purest  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  forms  of  iron.  It  cannot  be  used  for  cast¬ 
ings  because  it  is  infusible  at  ordinary  furnace 
temperatures.  It  contains  less  carbon  than 
either  cast  iron  or  hard  steel,  but  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  chemical  composition 
of  some  of  the  hardest  forms  of  wrought  iron 
and  that  of  the  mildest  steel.  The  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbon  always  present  in  wrought 
iron  exists  almost  entirely  in  combination  with 
the  iron  and  not  as  graphitic  carbon. 

Manufacture  op  Wrought  Iron.  —  Several 
methods  are  used  for  the  production  of 
wrought  iron.  The  process  most  extensively 
employed  is  the  “puddling  ”  or  “pig  boiling” 
process.  Pig  iron  is  melted  on  the  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace  in  which  the  flame 


from  the  burning  fuel,  and  a  current  of  air, 
play  upon  metal.  Haematite  or  some  other 
oxidising  material  is  added  to  the  iron,  and 
the  molten  metal  becomes  covered  with  a 
layer  cf  liquid  slag. 

Gaseous  carbon  monoxide  escapes  from  the 
molten  metal,  and  rising  through  the  liquid 
slag  gives  it  a  boiling  appearance.  The  molten 
metal  gradually  changes  from  a  mobile  liquid 
to  a  thick  plastic  mass,  and  although  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  furnace  is  now  raised  the  iron 
remains  sufficiently  plastic  to  enable  it,  after 
being  thoroughly  puddled  (stirred),  to  be  rolled 
into  “  puddle-balls  ”  weighing  about  §  cwt. 
each.  These  puddle-balls  are  lifted  out  of  the 
furnace,  hammered  into  slabs,  and  passed 
between  rollers.  The  rolled  metal  is  known 
as  “  puddled  bar  iron,”  and  forms  the  lowest 
commercial  grade  of  wrought  iron.  The 
higher  grades  are  produced  by  re-heating  and 
re-rolling  the  metal  one  or  more  times. 

The  effect  of  the  hammering  and  rolling  is 
to  squeeze  out  most  of  the  slag.  Rolling  also 
renders  the  metal  more  fibrous. 

The  impurities  present  in  the  original  pig- 
iron  are  to  a  large  extent  oxidised  and  removed 
in  the  slag,  but  the  carbon  escapes  in  gaseous 
form  as  carbon  monoxide.  The  following 
analyses  may  be, regarded  as  representative  of 
the  composition  of  iron  before  and  after 
puddling  and  rolling  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed  : — 


Iron  . 

Pig  Iron. 

Puddle  Bar  ’ 

....  92-89 

99'47 

Carbon . 

0-20 

Silicon  . 

Phosphorus . 

0-12 

Sulphur  . 

0’08 

Manganese . 

....  0-50 

0‘05 

IOO'OO  IOOOO 

Steel. — Steel;containing  from  0.15  to  0-5  per 
cent,  of  carbon  is  termed  mild  steel,  and  can 
be  welded,  but  not  tempered.  Hard  steel  con¬ 
tains  from  0-5  to  1-5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and 
can  be  tempered.  As  the  proportion  of  carbon 
increases  welding  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult,  but  remains  possible  even  when  the 
proportion  exceeds  1  per  cent.  The  larger  the 
proportion  of  carbon  the  harder  and  more 
brittle  the  iron. 

Manufacture  of  Steel. — Many  methods  have 
been  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
but  the  three  most  extensively  adopted  are  (1) 
the  cementation  process,  (2)  the  Bessemer 
process,  and  (3)  the  Siemens  process. 

The  Cementation  Process  consists  in  embed¬ 
ding  bars  of  wrought-iron  in  charcoal  in  a 
cementation  furnace  and  exposing  them  to  a 
bright  red  heat  for  from  six  to  nine  days. 
When  the  bars  are  withdrawn  they  are  seen 
to  have  become  blistered  on  their  surfaces,  the 
blisters  being  produced  by  gaseous  carbon 
monoxide.  The  bars  absorb  some  of  the 
carbon  in  which  they  are  embedded  and  be¬ 
come  converted  into  steel,  but  they  are  not 
uniform  in  composition,  and  have,  therefore,  to 
be  re-heated,  hammered  under  a  tilt  hammer, 
and  rolled.  Steel  so  treated  is  known  as 
“  shear  steel.”  If  the  hammering  and  rolling 
are  repeated  the  metal  becomes  “  double  shear 
steel.”  If  the  blistered  bars  are  melted  in 
fire-clay  vessels  to  render  the  metal  more 
uniform  in  composition,  the  resultant  steel  is 
known  as  “crucible  cast  steel.” 

The  Bessemer  Process  consists  in  blowing  air 
through  molten  pig-iron  in  a  “converter,”  and 
subsequently  adding  a  small  proportion  (say, 
5  per  cent.)  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  carbon,  known  as  “  speigeleisen.”  The 
air  blown  through  the  pig-iron  removes  most 
of  the  carbon  and  certain  other  impurities  by 
converting  them  into  gases. 

The  carbon  added  in  the  form  of  “  speigel¬ 
eisen  "  is  sufficient  for  the  conversion  of  the 
purified  iron  into  steel. 

The  converter  is  in  some  cases  lined  with 
basic  bricks,  manufactured  by  heating  raw 
bricks  made  of  ground  magnesian  lime  and 
pitch.  The  phosphorus  present  in  the  pig 
iron  is,  to  a  large  extent,  removed  owing  to  its 
entering  into  combination  with  this  basic 
material.  When  the  furnace  lining  consists  of 
ganister  or other  siliceous  body,  the  phosphorus 
in  the  pig  iron  remains  in  the  steel  into  which 
the  iron  is  converted.  Hence,  pig  iron  selected 
for  use  in  a  siliceous  or  “  acid  ”  lined  converter 
must  not  contain  so  much  phosphorus  as  is  per¬ 
missible  in  pig  iron  to  be  converted  into  steel 
in  a  “basic”  lined  converter.  In  the  basic 
process  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  is  used 
in  the  converter,  and  a  slag  containing  much 
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losphate  of  lime  is  obtained.  This  slag  is 
rgely  used  as  a  manure. 

The  Siemens  Process  consists  in  adding 
ematite  ore  (ferric  oxide)  to  molten  pig  iron, 
ther  alone  or  mixed  with  scrap  iron  or  steel, 
hich  has  been  heated  to  a  molten  condition 
5on  the  open  hearth  of  a  regenerative  gas 
mace.  The  haematite  is  added  in  small  por- 
jns  at  a  time,  and  the  oxygen  it  contains 
cidises  the  carbon  and  converts  it  into  gaseous 
irbon  monoxide. 

When  from  the  appearance  of  the  metal  it  is 
lought  that  enough  haematite  has  been  added, 
sample  of  the  metal  is  withdrawn  and  tested, 
he  iron  having  been  sufficiently  purified  in 
is  way,  a  charge  of  speigeleisen  is  added, 
i  in  the  Bessemer  process,  and  mixed  with 
ie  molten  metal  until  steel  of  the  required 
imposition  has  been  produced. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Trinity  Methodist  New  Connexion  Church, 
illsbro’,  Sheffield. — This  new  church  is  part 
a  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Sheffield  M.N.C. 
ortli  Circuit.  The  new  church  is  situated  on 
iddlewood-road  with  a  frontage  to  Hillsbro’  Park, 
he  design  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  John  \V.  Firth,  of 
ldham,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  his 
The  side  of  the  church  and  the  frontage  of  the 
hools  overlook  Middlewood-road,  while  the  main 
itrance  to  the  church  opens  from  Lennox-road. 
he  schools  are  erected  at  the  rear  adjoining  the 
ain  structure.  Beyond  the  school,  on  the  land 
ining  up  to  Dorothy-road,  sufficient  space  has  been 
served  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  minister's 
ianse  and  a  caretaker's  dwelling  ;  but  these  will 
*  matters  for  future  consideration.  The  contracts 
>r  the  work  were  let  as  follows : — Excavating, 
■ainage,  brickwork,  stonework,  and  concreting, 
(r.  Harris  Wood,  Shepley,  near  Huddersfield  ;  car- 
:ntry  and  joiners’  work,  Mr.  Geo.  Broadbent, 
lepley  ;  plumbing,  glazing,  painting,  and  varnish- 
g,  Mr.  George  Lindley,  Shepley  ;  slating  and 
astering’  Messrs.  Geo.  Beard  &  Sons,  Thurlstone, 
enistone  ;  hot  water  engineering,  Messrs.  W.  S. 
jencer,  Oldham. 

New  Church,  St.  Andrews. — The  tenders  for 
ie  building  of  St.  Leonard's  Church,  St.  Andrews, 
ave  been  accepted,  viz.  : — For  the  mason  work, 
lr.  William  Ness  ;  joiner  work,  Mr.  Henry  Law  ; 
lumber  work,  Mr.  Andrew  Turpie  ;  and  slater 
ork,  Messrs.  Rintoul  &  Mackie — all  of  St. 
ndrews.  The  tile  work  is  to  be  done  by  Messrs, 
albraith  &  Winton,  of  Glasgow.  Several  sub¬ 
diary  contracts,  including  the  heating,  have 
5t  yet  been  fixed.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
:clusive  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
ill  be  over  4,000/.  The  plans  of  the  church, 
hich  is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  in  the  Rathelpie 
strict,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Macgregor 
halmers,  I.A.,  Glasgow,  and  they  show  a  nave 
ft.  long,  with  an  apsidal  termination  at  the  north 
id,  in  which  the  Communion  table  will  be  placed, 
n  the  west  of  the  nave  is  a  wide  side  aiele,  also 
ith  an  apsidal  termination  for  the  present  bap- 
3mal  font.  The  south  front  shows  a  gable  ter- 
inating  the  nave,  and  a  crow-stepped  saddle 
•wer  about  60  ft.  high  at  the  end  of  the  aisle, 
oth  outside  and  inside  the  walls  will  be  faced 
ith  ashlar  in  irregular  courses,  and  the  roofs  will 
covered  with  Buttermere  green  slates.  The 
ork  is  to  be  carried  out  locally  under  the  superin- 
ndence  of  Mr.  David  Henry,  architect,  F.S.A.Scot., 
.  Andrews. 

Sunday  School,  New  England,  Peter- 
5ROUGH. — Extensions  are  being  made  to  the  New 
ngland  Wesleyan  Sunday  school.  A  new  school- 
10m  with  classrooms  is  being  built,  and  the  work 
eludes  a  slight  improvement  to  the  chapel.  The 
■esent  undertaking  is  estimated  to  entail  an  ex- 
mditure  of  1,600/.  Mr.  J.  Jameson  Green,  of 
iverpool,  is  the  architect. 

Queen  Victoria  Memorial  at  Leith. — At 
)uth  Leith  United  Free  Church,  on  the  6th 
st.,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone  in 
e  spire,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church 
ill,  was  performed.  The  spire  has  been  given  in 
emory  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  when  completed 
ill  be  about  125  ft.  in  height.  Messrs.  Greig  & 
are  the  builders.  Messrs.  Hardy  &  Wight  were 
e  architects  of  the  work. 

Extension  of  the  York  Fever  Hospital. — 
he  York  City  Council  having  applied  to  the  Local 
overnment  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum 
4,400/.  for  the  extension  of  their  fever  hospital 
te,  Huntington-road,  an  inquiry,  directed  by  the 
ocal  Government  Board,  was  held  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
ihnston,  M.D.,  at  York  on  the  8th  inst.  There 
ere  present  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  R.  P.  Dale),  the 
ity  Surveyor  (Mr.  A.  Creer),  and  others. 

Hospital,  Old  Rattray,  Perth.— a  new 
int-institution  hospital  is  to  be  built  for  the 
irghs  of  Blairgowrie,  Rattray,  Alyth,  and  Coupar 
ngus,  east  of  Old  Rattray.  The  ground  acquired 
r  the  hospital  extends  to  2^  acres.  The  hospital 
"  to  be  placed  facing  in  such  a  way  as  will  give 
ie  windows  of  each  pavilion  (there  will  be  two 
ilivilions)  an  exposure  to  the  south  by  east  and 
orth  by  west.  The  administrative  block  is  placed 


behind  the  fever  pavilion.  The  laundry  block 
is  about  90  ft.  from  the  nearest  fever  pavilion. 
The  administrative  block  will  contain  a  doctor’s 
room,  with  drug  store,  lavatory,  matron’s  store, 
kitchen,  parlour,  and  bedroom  for  caretaker, 
all  on  ground  floor,  together  with  servants’ 
accommodation,  pantry,  &c.  There  are  four 
bedrooms  for  nurses  on  the  upper  floor,  also 
bathroom,  &c.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Rattray  Town  Council  to  get  the  use  of  their 
small  portable  hospital  as  an  observation  ward. 
The  two  pavilions  will  be  70  ft.  apart.  Both 
pavilions  are  exactly  alike,  and  contain  two  wards, 
one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  each  containing 
four  beds,  and  having  an  annexe  at  the  end.  Be¬ 
tween  the  wards  is  placed  the  nurses’  duty-room, 
with  other  accommodation.  The  wards  are  to  be 
heated  with  special  hospital  stoves,  with  open  fires, 
but  in  addition  to  the  stoves  there  is  to  be  an  open 
fireplace  in  each  ward.  The  plaster  work  is  to  be 
finished  with  Keene’s  cement,  and  all  the  angles, 
external  as  well  as  internal,  all  rounded  over,  and 
there  are  no  cornices.  The  floors  of  the  bathrooms, 
&c.,  are  to  be  laid  with  concrete.  The  laundry 
block  consists  of  ambulance  van  shed,  mortuary, 
washing-house,  laundry,  &c.  The  plans  have  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  Lake  Falconer,  architect,  Blair¬ 
gowrie. 

Workhouse,  Southmead,  Westbury-on- 
Trym. — A  new  workhouse  has  been  built  for  the 
Barton  Regis  Board  of  Guardians  at  Southmead, 
Westbury-on-Trym.  The  site  of  the  new  workhouse 
is  not  far  from  the  laundry.  The  buildings  are 
divided  into  five  main  blocks,  and  the  architects 
(Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell,  Bristol,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Thorpe,  Leeds)  have  designed  the  building  in 
the  English  Renaissance  style.  Block  A  com¬ 
prises  the  boardroom,  26  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  the 
clerk’s  offices,  with  a  strongroom  and  other  offices 
and  paupers’  waiting-room  adjacent.  This  block  is 
distinct  from  the  workhouse  buildings  proper,  and 
is  situate  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance.  A 
separate  entrance  i3  provided  for  persons  having 
business  with  the  Clerk.  Block  B  consists  of  the 
porter’s  lodge  and  the  male  and  female  tramp 
wards,  providing  accommodation  for  sixteen  males 
and  eight  females.  At  the  rear  of  these  premises 
is  the  stone  yard.  Block  C  comprises  the  master 
and  matron’s  apartments  and  accommodation  for 
eighty-two  inmates.  This  section  of  the  work- 
house  is  arranged  on  the  pavilion  system.  To 
the  rear  of  the  master’s  rooms  there  are  store¬ 
rooms  and  an  inmates'  dining  hall  40  ft.  by  26  ft. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  women  inmates  on  the 
right  side  of  Block  C,  and  for  the  men  inmates 
on  the  other  side.  Quarters  are  also  supplied 
in  this  section  for  two  married  couples,  and  at  the 
rear  there  are  the  laundry,  carpenters’  and  shoe¬ 
makers'  shops,  and  a  boiler  house.  In  devising 
Block  C  on  the  pavilion  type,  it  was  felt  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  give  facilities  for  better 
classification,  as  compared  with  the  old-fashioned 
workhouse  arrangements.  The  inmates  may, 
accordinglj',  in  each  centre  be  classified  in  four 
divisions,  and  the  indiscriminate  commingling  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  is  avoided.  The 
heating  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  workhouse, 
will  be  by  hot  water.  The  infirmary  is  comprised 
in  Block  D,  provision  being  made  for  twenty-four 
patients — twelve  male  and  twelve  female.  On 
either  side  of  the  corridor  there  are  three  wards, 
which  will  afford  the  means  of  dealing  with  doubtful 
cases.  Provision  is  made  for  the  medical  men  and 
the  nurses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  reached 
by  a  covered  way,  are  two  rooms  for  maternity 
cases.  The  mortuary  and  stables  are  comprised  in 
Block  E.  A  boundary-wall,  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
length,  surrounds  the  new  workhouse,  outside  of 
which  is  the  hospital  for  infectious  cases.  No 
children  will  be  kept  at  the  workhouse.  Two 
cottage  homes  have  been  acquired  for  some  of  them 
quite  half  a  mile  away  from  the  workhouse,  and 
others  will  probably  be  boarded  out.  The  total 
present  accommodation  of  the  new  union  buildings 
is  for  no  inmates  and  twenty-four  casuals.  The 
work  of  erecting  the  buildings  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
H.  A.  Forse,  of  Bristol.  The  cost  of  the  site  was 
3,700/.  The  site  is  13^  acres  in  extent,  and  the 
outlay  for  the  new  premises,  furnishing,  and 
machinery,  will  amount  to  about  29,000/. 

Bank,  Bethnal  Green. — A  new  building  ha3 
just  been  opened  at  Bethnal  Green  for  the  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank.  The  new  premises  are 
situate  at  465  and  467,  Bethnal  Green-road.  The 
building  is  60  ft.  in  height,  and  50  ft  by  50  ft.  There 
are  three  floors,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  utilised 
as  offices.  The  elevations,  both  in  Bethnal  Green- 
road  and  Hollybush  Gardens,  are  of  granite  and 
Bath  stone,  while  around  the  parapet  runs  a  stone 
balustrading.  The  joinery,  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally,  is  of  polished  walnut,  the  floors  being  of  oak 
and  mosaic."  The  counters,  which  face  both  Bethnal 
Green-road  and  Hollybush  Gardens,  are  protected 
with  iron  grilles.  The  ground  floor  is  17  ft.  high, 
and  contains  the  clerks’  departments  and  the 
manager’s  offices.  Electric  light  fittings  have  been 
installed,  and  now  only  await  the  carrying  out  of  an 
electrical  scheme  by  the  Borough  Council,  and  the 
laying  of  the  necessary  mains,  to  be  utilised.  The 
architect  for  the  building  was  Mr.  T.  B.  Whinney, 
Old  Jewry,  E.C.  Messrs.  Roome  &  Co.  were  the 
builders,  the  work  being  carried  out  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Whiter,  a  partner 


of  the  firm.  The  fireproof  floors  were  laid  by  the 
Columbian  Fireproof  Co.,  of  King  William-street, 
E.C. ;  and  the  electric  lighting  is  by  the  firm  of  Mr. 
Chas.  Winn,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Business  Premises,  Darlington.  —  New 
premises  for  Messrs.  Todd  Bros.,  drapers  and 
general  outfitters,  have  been  erected  at  Darlington, 
in  Crown-street.  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins  is  the  architect. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  towards  the  south  of 
about  Soft.,  and  extending  from  south  to  north 
about  the  same  distance.  The  lower  ground  floor 
is  treated  with  Burmantoft’s  faience.  Electricity 
has  been  installed  for  artificial  light. 

Vestry  Hall,  Norton.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
Vestry  of  the  parish  of  Norton,  within  one  of 
the  districts  recently  added  to  the  city  of  Sheffield, 
the  ratepayers  approved  of  the  erection  of  a  Vestry 
Hall  and  offices,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Norton,  architect,  of  Sheffield, 
and  have  authorised  the  overseers  to  proceed  with 
the  scheme,  which,  with  land  and  furniture,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  about  5,000/. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Widnes  and  Runcorn  Bridge. — The  construc¬ 
tion  and  erection  of  this  work  has  been  well 
advanced  during  the  last  six  months,  and  although 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  the  site, 
still  more  has  been  made  at  the  contractor’s  works. 
On  the  Runcorn  side  a  large  amount  of  masonry 
and  earthwork,  to  form  the  new  road  approach,  has 
been  completed,  and  most  of  the  large  cast-iron 
cylinders  which  form  the  base  of  the  towers  have 
been  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  rock,  about  25  ft. 
below  the  bed  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  The 
engineers  for  the  work  are  Mr.  John  J.  Webster, 
M.Inst.C.E,,  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  John  T.  Wood, 
of  Liverpool,  the  resident  engineer  being  Mr.  L.  H. 
Chase,  M  InstC.E.  The  contractors  for  the  steel 
superstructure  are  Arrol’s  Bridge  and  Roof  Co.,  Glas¬ 
gow,  who  have  sublet  a  portion  of  the  girder,  tower, 
and  cast  work  to  the  Widnes  Foundry  Co.,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  tower  cylinders  to  Messrs.  Holme  & 
King.  The  contractors  for  the  masonry  and  earth¬ 
work  of  the  approaches  are  Messrs.  W.  Thornton 
&  Son,  of  Liverpool. 

Reservoirs,  Halifax. —  The  members  of  the 
Halifax  Corporation  visited,  on  the  10th  inst.,  the 
new  reservoirs  at  Walshaw  Dean.  Walshaw  Dean 
is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  Halifax.  The 
scheme  embraces  the  construction  of  three  reser¬ 
voirs,  the  combined  capacity  of  which  will  be  640 
million  gallons.  Messrs.  G.  H.  Hill  &  Son,  Man¬ 
chester,  are  the  engineers,  and  Mr.  Enoch  Tempest, 
of  the  same  city,  is  the  contractor.  The  total  cost 
will  exceed  200,000 /.  The  drainage  area  is 
2,300  acres,  and  the  completion  of  the  scheme  will 
give  an  additional  daily  supply  of  2J  million  gallons, 
after  allowing  i’<  million  gallons  per  day  for  the 
compensation  water  which  the  Corporation  are 
obliged  to  send  down  the  brooks  for  the  use  of  mill- 
owners  and  farmers  on  the  stream. 


FOREIGN. 

France — The  jury  in  the  annual  competition 
founded  by  the  Society  Nationale  des  Arcbitecte3 
Fram;ai3  has  awarded  the  first  prize  to  M.  Parenty. 
The  subject  of  the  competition  was  “  Une  Ecole 

Maternelle  a  Paris.” - The  town  of  Troye  (Aube) 

has  opened  a  competition  for  a  new  Hotel  de  Ville 

on  a  large  scale. - A  new  Hotel  des  Postes  et 

Telegraphes  is  to  be  built  at  Clermont. - M.  Jean 

Boucher,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  the  monument  to  Renan  which  is  to  be 
inaugurated  at  Treguier  next  spring. - The  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Fine  Arts  has  entrusted  to  M.  de  Lasteyrie, 
of  the  “  Monuments  Historiques,”  and  to  M. 
Bonnau,  of  the  Brive  district,  the  direction 
of  the  excavations  at  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at 
Moissac,  celebrated  for  the  sculptures  over  its 
principal  entrance.  It  is  expected  that  their  re¬ 
searches  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  remains 

of  the  church  built  in  1063. - M.  Charles  Lucas, 

the  architect,  has  been  appointed  for  three  years  a 
member  of  the  “  Comite  des  Habitations  a  Bon 
Marche  ”  in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  the 

Seine. - The  Municipality  of  Malakoff  (Seine)  is 

about  to  open  a  competition  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Mairie. - M.  Roussi,  architect,  has  been  com¬ 

missioned  to  prepare  the  plans  for  the  new  Ecole  des 
Artset  Metiers  which  is  to  be  built  on  the  Boulevard 
de  l’Hopital  at  Paris,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

6,500,000  francs. - The  tower  of  the  church  of  the 

Madeleine  at  Verneuil,  remarkable  for  its  sculptural 
decoration,  is  to  be  restored,  and  has  been  classed 
among  the  “Monuments  Historiques.” - It  is  pro¬ 

posed  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Lille  between 

the  Porte  d’Yares  and  the  Porte  Louis  XIV. - The 

death  is  announced  of  a  young  sculptor,  M.  Guittet, 
at  the  age  of  thirty.  He  was  believed  to  have  a 
brilliant  future  before  him  ;  he  had  received  an 
honourable  mention  in  1896,  a  second  medal  in 
1897,  and  a  travelling  studentship  in  1S99.  He 
also  received  a  bronze  medal  in  the  1900  Exhibition. 
The  museum  at  Amiens  possesses  three  excellent 
works  by  him.  M.  Guittet  was  a  pupil  of  M. 

Roulleau. - The  death  is  also  announced  of  M. 

Paul  Liot,  landscape  painter,  whose  Brittany  scenes 
were  well  known  at  the  Salon  exhibitions.  He  was 
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a  pupil  of  M.  Guillemet,  and  held  the  official  post  of 
Painter  to  the  Ministere  de  Marine  (equivalent  to 
the  Admiralty  in  England). 

India. — Borings  recently  executed  in  Vizagapatam 
Harbour  shows  that  a  deep  navigable  channel,  about 
300  ft.  in  width,  can  easily  be  dredged.  The  borings, 
in  which  the  Government  of  India  is  much  inte¬ 
rested,  were  carried  out  in  the  creek  and  backwater, 
and  taken  down  to  30  ft.  below  low  water  spring 

tides. - The  Calcutta  Commissioners  have  decided 

to  obtain  from  England  a  qualified  architect  and 
building  surveyor  to  supervise  works  for  the  C  >r- 
poration.  Indian  Engineering,  in  commenting 
upon  this,  remarks  :  “  We  shall  look  forward  with 
interest  to  this  selection,  and  to  seeing  an  architect 
established  in  Calcutta  who  will  exercise  his  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  building  operations  that  are  always 

proceeding  on  an  extensive  scale.” - The  erection 

of  large  barracks  at  Monkey  Point,  Rangoon,  has 
been  sanctioned. - The  new  Government  tele¬ 

graph  office  at  Poona  has  been  completed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  surveyor,  8,  Montague-street, 
Russell-square,  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr.  E.  J. 
Burr,  who  has  been  his  assistant  in  his  business  for 
many  years  ;  and  the  practice  will  be  carried  on  at 
the  above  address  under  the  style  of  “  Rickman  & 
Burr.” 

Local  Improvements.— The  Earl  of  Carrington 
has  arranged  with  his  trustees  to  grant  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  High  Wycombe  a  site  in  Queen  Victoria- 
road  for  the  proposed  municipal  buildings.  The 
lease  will  be  for  ninety-nine  years  at  a  ground  rent 
of  20/.  per  annum,  on  condition  that  at  least  2,000/. 
is  expended  upon  the  fabric.  Lord  Carrington  is 
disabled  from  carrying  out  his  wish  to  make  a  free 
gift  of  the  land,  which  is  valued  at  950 /.,  but  sur¬ 
renders  his  life  interest  therein  for  a  nominal 
charge  of  is.  yearly,  and  will  contribute  100/.  to  the 
purchase  fund. — The  South  Shields  Corporation 
have  formulated  an  extensive  scheme  for  street 
improvements  to  involve  an  estimated  outlay  of 
100,000/.,  as  a  part  of  their  new  tramways  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  project  comprises  the  laying  out  of  a  60  ft. 
roadway  in  Fowler-street,  to  extend  from  Thomas- 
street  to  King-street,  and  the  acquisition,  under 
their  Act  of  1900,  of  all  the  property  not 
hitherto  taken  on  the  line  of  the  new  street. — 
The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  will  take  measures 
for  widening  Dale  End,  in  the  old  part  of  the  city, 
and  Vauxhall-road,  and  for  facilitating  the  traffic 
between  Saltley,  Sparkbrook,  and  Small  Heath  by 
means  of  a  road  from  Victoria-street  to  Muntz- 
street.  They  intend  also  to  widen  the  road  from 
the  Imperial  Arcade  to  near  the  junction  of  Coles- 
hill  and  Staff ord-streets,  and  to  build  a  bridge  at 
Small  Heath  on  the  tender  for  22,280/.  of  the 
Dalziel  Bridge  and  Roof  Co.  of  Glasgow.  The 
Corporation’s  electrical  supply  department  have 
accomplished  the  work,  at  an  outlay  of  about 
9,000/ ,  of  converting  their  system  to  a  higher 
voltage — from  no  to  220.  Increased  demands  upon 
the  supply  necessitated  the  distribution  of  a  greater 
current,  and  the  old  copper  wiring  is  replaced  with 
a  three-wire  service  covered  with  bitumen  and  laid 
in  iron  troughs.  New  lamps  capable  of  resisting 
the  enhanced  power,  and  altered  fittings,  have  been 
furnished,  whilst  the  expense  of  generating  the 
doubled  power  will,  it  is  expected,  co3t  but  little 
beyond  that  for  the  lower  voltage. — The  Sanitary 
Council  lately  constituted  in  Birmingham  have 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  establish  a  scheme 
whereby,  following  the  initiative  set  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  in  London,  they  will  assume  charge  of 
neglected  and  crowded  property  upon  lease,  collect 
the  rents,  and  carry  out  improvements  of  the  dwell- 
i  ngs  without  expending  any  capital  in  purchasing 
the  several  freeholds. 

A  Proposed  Canal  from  Liverpool  to 
Birmingham. — The  North  Staffordshire  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  about  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
the  Birmingham  Chamber  in  the  construction  of  a 
canal  from  the  latter  city  and  South  Staffordshire, 
through  the  potteries  district  to  Liverpool.  It  is 
represented  that  the  current  railway  rates  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  exportation  of  iron  from 
South  Staffordshire,  insomuch  so,  that  traders  in  the 
Midlands  send  their  orders  for  heavy  iron  work  to 
Belgium.  To  cite  a  concrete  example  in  point,  the 
railway  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  for  bed¬ 
steads  is  18s.  1  id.  per  ton,  and  that  for  hardware  is 
20s.  2d.  per  ton.  Moreover,  the  similar  rates  from 
Hull  to  Birmingham  are  much  less  than  those  from 
Birmingham  to  Hull. 

Font,  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Salisbury.— The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  recently  dedicated  a  stcne  font 
and  ornamental  oak  cover  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Salisbury,  which  has  been  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Rev.  William  John  Birkbeck.  The  font 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Doran  Webb,  and  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of 
Exeter.  Various  portions  of  the  supplementary 
work,  including  the  oak  panelling  round  the  bap¬ 
tistry,  have  been  carried  out  locally.  The  font  is 
carved  from  a  single  block  of  Beer  stone,  and  is 
over  ilA  tons  in  weight  ;  it  is  octagonal  in  shape, 
standing  upon  a  double  tier  of  step3  of  the  same 
material,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  each  side  is  a 
panel  carved  in  relief.  The  four  major  panels 


on  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east  sides  respec¬ 
tively  represent  the  following  Scriptural  subjects  : 
The  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Burial,  the  Resurrection.  The  four  minor  panels 
are  each  composed  of  a  shield,  surrounded  by  a 
garter,  the  subjects  on  the  shields  being  as 
follows  :  South-east,  the  arms  of  the  See  (Virgin  and 
Child)  ;  south-west,  the  Ark  ;  north-west,  the  arms 
of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  ;  the  north-east  side  panel 
has  the  Three  Fishes.  The  canopy  measures 
6  ft.  6  in,  in  height  above  the  top  of  the  font  ;  it  is 
carved  in  old  oak,  with  pinnacles  at  the  base  of 
the  spire,  which  is  relieved  by  the  open  tracery 
work  on  it.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  dove 
with  outstretched  wings.  The  complete  height  of 
the  font  and  canopy  is  lift.  6  in.  The  hanging 
apparatus  by  which  the  canopy  is  raised  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Singer,  of  Frome. 

Swedish  Granite. — According  to  official  reports 
the  exports  of  granite  from  Swedish  ports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  is  annually  increasing,  and  Mr. 
Consul  Duff  writes  from  Gothenburg  that  exporters 
are  very  eager  to  open  transactions  with  British 
firms,  from  whom,  they  say,  they  obtain  better 
prices  and  meet  greater  promptness  in  business  than 
from  others. 

Dollars  and  Pounds.  —  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
send  us  a  small  pamphlet  of  tables  for  converting 
American  dollar  currency  into  pounds  sterling, 
which  may  be  useful  to  firms  having  large  dealings 
with  the  United  States.  They  also  give  a  table  for 
converting  French  metrical  measures  and  weights 
into  English. 

Consumption  of  Cement  in  the  United 
States — Mr.  Bell,  British  Commercial  Agent  in 
the  United  States,  reports  on  thi3  subject  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  these  terms  “  British  cement 
manufacturers  appear  to  have  abandoned  this 
market.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  only  8,674  tons 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  a  total  of 
189.216  tons.  Belgium  sent  74.065  tons,  and 
Germany  101,364  tons.”  The  average  declared 
prices  per  ton  of  the  imported  Portland  cement 
from  the  different  countries  were  as  follows  : — 

Dols. 

United  Kingdom  .  870 

Belgium  .  7°4 

Germany .  8-23 

Average  of  all  countries  .  7  81 

Official  statistics  give  the  production  of  Portland 
cement  for  1901  in  the  United  States  as  12,711,225 
barrels,  an  increase  of  4,229,205  barrels  over  that  of 
1900.  It  was  valued  at  12,532,360  dols.,  as  against 
9,280,525  dols.  in  1900.  In  1890  sixteen  works  pro¬ 
duced  335,000  barrels,  in  1894  twenty-four  works 
produced  798,000  barrels,  in  1S99  thirty-six  works 
produced  over  5  652,000  barrels,  in  1900  fifty  works 
produced  over  8,482,000  barrels,  in  1901  fifty-six 
works  produced  over  12,711,000  barrels,  in  1890 
each  one  of  the  sixteen  cement  works  averaged 
more  than  220,000  barrels,  in  1901  each  one  of  the 
cement  works  averaged  more  than  220,000  barrels 
for  the  year.  The  percentage  of  the  consumption 
of  Portland  cement  has  increased  from  13  2  in  1891 
to  347  in  1896,  to  73-9  in  1899,  to  79  1  in  1S91,  and 
to  96  2  in  1901.  The  total  consumption  of  all  kinds 
of  cement  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was 
2°.573.538  barrels,  valued  at  15  786,789  dols.  In 
1901  sixty  works  produced  7,084,823  barrels  of 
natural  rock  cement,  valued  at  3,056,278  dols.,  as 
compared  with  8,383,000  barrels  produced  by  sixty- 
four  works  in  1900  and  with  9,86s, 000  barrels  pro¬ 
duced  by  sixty-three  works  in  1899.  The  production 
of  slag  cement  in  1901  amounted  to  272,689  barrels, 
valued  at  198,151  dols.,  as  compared  with  365,601 
barrels,  valued  at  274,20s  dols.  in  1900.  Of  the  total 
consumption  of  cement  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States,  natural  rock  cement  furnished  71-67  per 
cent.,  imported  Portland  cement  13  54  per  cent.,  and 
domestic  Portland  cement  14  79  per  cent.”  In  the 
same  report  Mr.  Bell  mentions  incidentally  that  in 
the  past  year  building  operations  have  been  carried 
on  all  over  the  country  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
This  applies  equally  to  residential  buildings  and 
factories. 

Window,  Monk  Hesleden  Church,  Durham. 
— At  St.  John's  Church,  Monk  Hesleden,  near 
Hartlepool,  three  stained  glas3  windows  have  just 
been  unveiled.  Messrs.  Waile3  &  Strang  executed 
the  work,  and  the  same  firm  carried  out  the  work 
of  the  large  east  window  which  was  unveiled 
recently. 


LEGAL. 

THE  BUILDING  ACT  AND  FIRE 
PROTECTION. 

Mr.  H.  McLachlan,  District  Surveyor  of  the 
western  division  of  the  City,  appeared  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall  recently  under  the  following  circumstances 
On  August  27  last  he  served  upon  Messrs.  Harrison 
&  Spooner,  the  builders  proposing  to  carry  out 
certain  work  at  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  Holborn-viaduct, 
a  notice  of  objections  to  such  work,  and  the 
builders  being  dissatisfied  with  his  (Mr.  McLach- 
lan's)  decision,  now  appealed  against  it.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Grain  said  this  was  an  appeal  from  the  objections 
raised  to  certain  alterations  which  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  in  the  buildings  referred  to. 
The  Holborn  Land  Co.  proposed  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  party  walls  of  14,  15,  16,  and  17, 
Holborn-viaduct,  and  so  make  them  into  one 
building.  Mr.  Savill  (chief  clerk)  :  The  whole 
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question  resolves  itself  into  this,  Is  it  wholly  in 
one  occupation,  and  is  the  place  adapted  for  such 
occupation  .J  Mr.  Grain  said  he  should  contend 
that  the  Holborn  Land  Company  were  the  sole 
occupants.  The  objection  raised  by  Mr.  McLachlan 
was  that  they  were  contravening  the  Building  Act, 
but  he  thought  he  should  show  they  were  not.  Of 
course,  the  great  point  was  whether  there  would 
be  sufficient  protection  in  case  of  fire.  The  pro¬ 
posed  alterations  would  establish  a  central  staircase 
leading  up  to  the  flat  roof,  whereby  means  of 
escape  would  be  easy.  The  fire  insurance  company 
by  whom  the  whole  of  this  property  was  insured 
approved  the  alteration  and  did  not  increase  the 
premiums.  The  question  of  occupation  was  a  very 
wide  one,  but  he  contended  that  so  far  a3  could  be 
the  Land  Company  were  the  sole  occupiers.  They 
had  a  housekeeper  who  held  the  key,  and  who  had 
to  see  to  the  cleaning  of  the  whole  premises.  Mr. 
Savill  :  Do  you  contend  that  there  is  but  one  occu¬ 
pation  ?  Mr.  Grain  said  he  did,  and  quoted  several 
cases  in  support  of  his  views,  remarking  that  what 
the  appellants  proposed  to  do  in  regard  to  these 
four  houses  had  been  allowed  in  other  buildings  by 
the  District  Surveyor.  Mr.  Isitt  (secretary  of  the 
Holborn  Land  Company)  went  into  the  box,  and 
produced  plans.  He  also  explained  how  the  pre¬ 
mises  were  let.  The  Alderman  held  that  these 
premises  were  not  wholly  in  one  occupation,  nor 
were  they  adapted  for  such,  therefore  he  dismissed 
the  appeal.  Mr.  McLachlan  asked  for  costs.  Mr. 
Grain  said  the  District  Surveyor  could  hardly  do  so, 
seeing  he  had  consented  to  similar  alterations 
being  made  elsewhere.  Mr.  McLachlan  said  it  was 
distinctly  laid  down  in  connexion  with  the  premises 
where  the  disastrous  fire  took  place  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  that  it  was  not  in  one  occupation,1] 
nor  fitted  for  such.  Therefore,  they  could  not  be 
too  careful.  Mr.  Savill  remarked  that  the  Court 
had  no  power  to  give  costs  in  such  a  case.  Mr. 
Grain  asked  the  Alderman  to  state  a  case.  It 
might  be  they  would  appeal.  The  Alderman  •  Cer¬ 
tainly. 


AN  ALLEGED  DILAPIDATED  HOUSE,  J 

The  owner  of  premises  at  20,  Warbeck-road.. 
Hammersmith,  was  recently  summoned,  before  Mr, 
Rose,  at  West  London,  at  the  instance  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  allowing  the  place  to  I 
remain  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Mr.  Collman,  who  supported  the  summons,  which: 
had  been  issued  under  the  Building  Act,  said  the 
object  of  the  proceedings  was  to  improve  the 
character  and  the  appearance  of  the  building.  At 
present  the  windows  were  broken  and  the  house: 
had  a  dilapidated  appearance.  Neighbours,  he 
added,  were  consequently  inconvenienced. 

Mr.  Rose  :  Do  you  suggest  that  a  man  is  com-: 
pelled  against  his  will  to  clean  up  his  house  ini 
order  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  his  immediate  I 
neighbours. 

Mr.  Collman:  The  section  of  the  Act  seems  to: 
imply  that. 

Mr.  Rose  :  The  words  are, 'no  doubt,  very  broad, 1 
but  the  proposition  is  a  most  startling  one,  and  one: 
I  have  never  heard  before. 

The  Council’s  official  described  more  minutely  the 
condition  of  the  house,  and  his  Worship  thought  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  of  language  to  say  it  was 
dilapidated. 

The  summons  was  adjourned  to  allow  the  magis-c 
trate  to  consider  the  legal  aspect. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

9,923— A  Pipe-Wrench  :  A.  F.  Jackson  and  W,  I 
IV.  Whitehead  Co.— A  rod  having  a  head  and  joined' 
to  a  trigger  that  is  pivoted  on  to  the  stem  works  the 
movable  jaw  which  is  pivoted  in  a  slot  cut  in  the 
stem.  For  gripping  the  work  one  opens  the  jaws, 
by  pressing  the  head  and  the  trigger,  and  closing  1 
them  with  a  spring  set  in  the  casing. 

9.936.— An  Anti-Rust  Composition  :  M.  Condrotm 
—A  compound  for  preserving  surfaces  of  metal  is : 
made  of  pitch,  crushed  coke  or  coal,  creosote  or 
similar  oil,  slaked  lime,  and,  it  may  be,  Portland  or 
some  other  cement. 

9.956. -Jointings  and  Couplings  for  Pipes:- 
Nc:o  Haven  Novelty  Machine  Co. — In  one  form  a 
coupling  consists  of  an  engaging  portion  with  am 

externally  threaded  sleeve,  and  shoulders  that  make 

acute  angles  with  the  pipes,  which  are  flanged 
accordingly.  For  a  valve,  and  to  render  a  joint < 
either  fluid  or  gas  tight  without  employing  solder  1 
or  packing,  the  coupling  comprises  a  screwed  nut  of  1 
which  the  neck  fits  within  the  end  of  the  pipe  and 
causes  it  to  expand,  and  an  engaging  part  that  forms 
the  joint. 

9,960.— Appliances  for  Ventilation:  C.  L. 

Pullman.— Over  an  opening  into  the  apartment  or 
other  confined  space  is  fixed  a  casing  or  hood,  on  to 
which  is  pivoted  a  valve  which  will  exclude  a 
current  of  air,  or  may  have  its  flaps  set  at  the  front  1 
and  the  back  of  the  hood,  and  linked  to  a  vane 
worked  by  the  air.  In  another  form  the  hood  is  so  : 
pivoted  on  to  arm3  that  it  can  close  one  end  of  the 
passage,  or  the  hood  may  be  closed  at  one  end,  the  l 
valve  being  discarded.  A  screen  mounted  upon  a 
shutter  is  applied  to  the  opening,  and  on  each  end  of 
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!e  shutter  is  a  flange  having  a  pivoted  extension- 
ece. 

9,967.— Window  Fastenings,  &c.  :  G.  W. 
phtis. —  The  sliding  stiles  and  sash  stiles  are  joined 
gether  with  pivoted  plates  and  slotted  plates  that 
ie  worked  with  projections  and  studs  to  slide  upon 
rews  secured  to  the  sash  stiles,  and  can  engage 
ith  grooves  cut  in  the  sliding  stiles  ;  the  pivot 
:ates  on  the  former  stiles  will  sustain  the  sash 
hen  turned  to  be  horizontal,  and  will  serve  for 
■dinar}'  reversible  non-sliding  window-sashes. 
9,989.— Engineers’  Squares  :  W.  Chesterman. — 

(1  order  that  one  may  accurately  replace  a  blade 
r.  the  stock  the  inventor  puts  eccentrical  washers 
rhich  engage  with  recesses  in  the  blade  upon 
jxing-screws  ;  the  washers  are  to  be  turned  so  as  to 
3ar  against  the  shoulder  of  the  blade  before  the 
':rews  are  tightened  up. 

10,045.— Tunnel-Boring  Machines  :  A.  Fams- 
orth. — Means  of  removing  the  face  are  combined 
ruth  the  shield,  which  ha3  a  cutting  edge  and  ad- 
ancing  rams.  Screws  enable  ploughing-cutters  to 
■avel  along  the  arms  of  the  revolving  cutter-head 
lat  are  secured  to  the  boss  and  the  rim,  the  latter 
eing  driven  by  gearing  from  a  motor,  and  having 
ttached  to  it  front  and  back  plates.  Between 
lose  plates  are  other  cross  plates,  either  pivoted  or 
xed,  that  gather  the  cut  material  and  lift  it  to  the 
opper  ;  on  the  pivoted  plates  are  stops  that  will 
ilt  them  as  they  strike  against  the  hopper  for  dis- 
harge  of  the  contents. 

10,084  — Artificial  Stone  Blocks  :  S.E.  Boivie. 
-For  an  artificial  stone  is  made  an  admixture  of 
[uartz,  slaked  lime,  slate  or  quartz  sand,  and  diluted 
litric  acid.  The  blocks  are  treated  with  steam 
inder  high  pressure,  and  are  described  as  being 
specially  fireproof. 

10,085,  10,093,  and  10,104 — A  Spring-Balance 
or  Sliding  Window  Sashes,  and  Improve- 
ients  in  Window  Fittings  :  J.  H.  Wallace  and 
1.  G.  Hilton. — The  ends  of  a  broad  spiral  spring 
.hat  is  loosely  placed  within  a  toothed  barrel  are 
looked  for  engagement  with  projections  from  the 
larrel  and  a  fixed  axle,  which  is  either  cast  in  one 
biece  with  the  casing  or  is  attached  to  it.  The 
coothed  barrel  is  set  in  gear  with  a  rack  upon  the 
sash,  the  lowering  of  which  will  wind  up  the 
Spring  ;  when  the  spring  is  unwound  the  barrel 
Will  freely  slide  in  one  direction  over  the  outer  end 
if  the  spring,  but  a  reversal  of  its  motion  causes  a 
brojection  to  engage  with  a  hook,  otherwise  the 
barrel  ha3  three  such  projections  and  the  axle  has 
two,  a  pawl  being  pivoted  on  to  the  outer  end  of 
r.he  spring.  The  casing  has  a  detachable  part  in 
Which  is  an  aperture  to  take  a  collar  of  the  barrel. 
110,093.)  Compensation  for  warping  and  shrinkage 
if  the  woodwork  is  afforded  by  pivoting  the  box 
that  holds  the  apparatus  already  described  on  to  a 
oolt  which  is  inserted  through  the  lug  of  a  face¬ 
plate  secured  to  the  frame  of  the  window,  a  spring 
that  is  mounted  upon  a  bolt  and  presses  against 
olocks  of  the  box  also  forces  the  wheel  to  engage 
with  a  rack  upon  the  sash,  lugs  within  the  two 
portions  of  the  box  constitute  bearings  for  the 
latter  bolt,  and  for  a  rocking  shaft  of  which  the 
cranked  arm  or  pawl  engages  with  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  so  as  to  lock  the  sash.  A  push-rod  which  is 
screwed  into  a  block  pivoted  to  another  crank  on 
the  shaft  serves  for  the  working  of  the  shaft,  and 
since  the  crank  will  slide  upon  the  shaft  and  the  rod 
is  put  through  a  slot  in  the  side  of  the  box,  the 
swinging  movement  of  the  box  is  provided  for.  A 
screw  which  enters  a  groove  in  the  shaft  prevents 
the  turning  of  the  crank  upon  the  latter.  (10,104  ) 
Wooden  racks  for  sashes  are  cut  across  the  grain, 
the  fibres  extending  to  the  front  of  the  teeth  from 
the  back  of  the  rack.  A  central  strengthening-bar 
is  let  into  the  back  of  the  rack,  or  two  strips  of 
wood  are  glued  lengthwise  in  grooves,  whilst  the 
solid  end  of  the  rack  will  prevent  it  from  running 
out  of  gear  with  the  pinion  of  the  spring. 

10,134.  —  Supports  for  Pipes,  Mains, 

H.  C.  Longsdon. — Adjustable  supports  and  brackets, 
which  are  also  adapted  to  meet  differences  in  the 
diameters  of  the  pipes,  consist,  in  one  shape,  of  a 
serrated  base-piece  (carried  by  a  plate  affixed  to  the 
pillar  or  wall)  that  will  engage  with  the  teeth  of  a 
bracket  which  can  be  tilted  or  otherwise  moved 
adjustably  by  means  of  the  cutting  away  of  the 
head  of  the  bracket-piece  ;  the  opening  through 
which  the  head  of  the  bracket-piece  is  inserted  may 
be  at  the  top,  and  a  transverse  adjustment  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  causing  the  supports  to  engage  with  teeth 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  bracket.  In  another 
variety  the  toothed  bracket  is  adapted  for  a  smooth¬ 
faced  cantilever  or  support. 

10.142.  — Siphonical  Discharge:  J.  Shanks. — 
The  tank  is  cast  about  the  outlet  leg  of  the  siphon 
pipe  so  as  to  hold  it  securely  ;  the  cover,  consisting 
of  two  unequally-sized  portions,  is  bolted  down,  its 
two  parts  abut  crosswise  and  have  lugs  on  to  which 
the  working  lever  is  pivoted.  For  a  cistern  that  is 
placed  near  the  level  of  the  closet,  the  shorter  leg  of 
the  siphon  is  inserted  into  a  vertical  starting 
cylinder  containing  a  piston  to  be  worked  by  the 
hand.  An  inward  and  upward  recess  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  customary  depression  that  takes  the 
well  at  the  base  of  the  cistern. 

10.143. — Construction  of  Walls,  Ceilings, 
&C.  :  Fireproof  Plate  Wall  Co.  and  C.  H.  Sidcbotham. 
Cement  or  plaster  slabs,  having  recesses,  inter¬ 
locking  edges,  and  perforations  for  metallic  tie  rods, 
are  laid  diagonally.  Rubber  strips  that  are  fastened 


on  to  plugs  with  screwed  rings,  form  undercut 
recesses  which  take  the  cement.  The  ends  and 
sides  of  the  mould  are  disposed  so  that  they  will 
slide  outwards,  whereby  any  distortion  of  the  slabs 
will  be  obviated  whilst  the  plaster  is  becoming  set. 
Both  the  ends  and  the  sides  move  outwards  to¬ 
gether  as  the  plaster  expands  in  the  mould.  The 
bevelled  tongues  of  the  ends  press  against  recesses 
fashioned  in  the  side.  For  a  horizontal  laying  of  the 
slabs,  confer  Nos  18,583  of  1893,  and  9,108  of  1898. 

10,170. — Improvements  in  Lift-valves  :  G.  W. 
Wallers. — The  inventor  devises  a  socket  having  an 
aperture  in  its  side  for  engagement  with  the  flanged 
end  of  the  spindle,  and  a  detachable  seating  which 
fits  over  the  ring  of  the  diaphragm  and  is  made  fast 
with  a  screwed  collar  ;  the  collar  has  a  cap  for  its 
cover  and  openings  through  its  sides. 

10,209. — Flushing  Apparatus  and  Water 
Discharge  :  H.  E.  Bullock. — A  stem,  having  a  cone- 
shaped  shoulder,  carries  a  valve  which  shuts  the 
outlet  from  the  cistern.  A  sleeve  into  which  it  is 
nserted  works  through  a  guide-bar,  and  a  catch  is 
pivoted  to  lugs  upon  the  sleeve.  A  ring  joins  the 
catch  to  an  arm  and  float.  A  spring  inside  a  tube 
normally  forces  downwards  the  lower  end  of  a  rod 
that  i3  also  pressed  by  a  projection  from  the  seat  of 
the  closet.  On  the  tube  are  lugs  in  which  is 
pivoted  a  lever  linked  to  the  upper  end  of  the  rod 
The  sleeve  hangs  from  the  outer  end  of  the  lever. 

10,211. — Floorings  and  Ceilings  :  T.  O'Shea.— 
Flanged  plates,  of  which  the  ends  have  notches  that 
take  the  upper  flanges  of  the  girder,  are  rivetted 
together  cross-wise  for  bars  or  joists  to  carry  the 
floor  ;  angle-iron  bars  and  struts  are  rivetted  on  to 
the  plates  and  forced  against  the  girder  flanges. 
Between  the  plates  are  nailed  to  the  joists  a  set  of 
corrugated  metallic  sheets  and  wooden  strips  for 
the  flooring  :  concrete  or  other  material  is  laid  over 
the  sheets.  The  ceiling  is  sustained  with  metallic 
strips  wired  on  to  the  joists,  and  having  their 
tongues  inserted  through  slits  in  metallic  sheet3  and 
expanded  metallic  lathing.  Tongues  underneath  the 
sheets  are  pierced  for  pins,  and  the  end  of  the 
tongues  are  turned  over  beneath  the  plastered 
lathing.  The  sheets  serve  to  exclude  water,  and  the 
passing  of  sound,  heat,  and  fire  is  prevented  by  the 
spaces  formed  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling. 

10,215.— Casings  for  Electrical  Conduc¬ 
tors  :  J.  H.  Golding  and  C.  A.  James. — The  middle 
raised  part  of  the  metallic  body  divides  two  grooves, 
and  provides  a  web  to  take  the  fixing-screws.  The 
cover  is  sprung  into  its  place  by  means  of  the  bowed 
upper  edges  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the  con¬ 
ductors  are  retained  by  bridges  which  fit  on  to  the 
upper  edge  or  grip  the  raised  middle  dividing-piece. 
Angular  casings,  jointed  to  one  another  and  reduced 
in  the  direction  of  the  angle  for  the  bending  of  the 
conductors  supply  elbows,  which  may  have  spring 
tongues  to  grip  against  the  back  part  of  the  middle 
dividing-piece. 

10,272.— A  Bracket  for  Spouting  and 
GUTTERS  :  T.  Ballinger  and  W.  Milligan. — For 
gutters  or  spouting  underneath  eaves  is  contrived  a 
bracket  of  galvanised  iron,  made  with  a  double 
thickness.  A  hook  is  pivoted  at  its  end  for  retain¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  gutter.  The  feet  are  turned 
downwards  and  upwards,  and  are  secured  to  the 
board,  one  of  the  feet  having  a  hook  beneath  which 
the  edge  of  the  gutter  is  put. 

10,297  —Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement  : 
C.  Forcll. — L  quid  blast-furnace  slag  is  granulated 
in  water.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  to  a  fusing 
or  clinkering  point  with  so  much  of  lime  a3  will 
raise  the  amount  of  the  latter  to  a  ratio  of  50  per 
cent.,  and  finallv  cooled  and  pulverised 

10,316.— A  Covering  for  Boilers,  Tanks, 
Pipes,  and  Other  Heated  Furnaces  :  T.  Smith. 
—The  composition  contains  35  per  cent,  of  pressed 
barm,  30  per  cent,  of  fibre,  20  per  cent,  of  fossil 
meal,  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  5  per  cent,  of  clay,  4  per 
cent,  of  tar,  and  1  per  cent,  of  lime. 

10,334.— Brakes  and  Pulleys  for  Lifts  and 
HOISTS:  A.  Giebcler. — The  movements  of  the 
hoisting-pulley  and  a  bush  that  run  loosely  upon  the 
spindle  are  restricted  through  the  engagement  of 
their  recesses  with  a  key  affixed  to  a  collar  upon 
the  spindle  ;  the  flats  of  the  bush  will  engage  with 
a  slotted  piece  whereof  one  end  constitutes  a  brake 
block  ;  to  its  other  end  is  pivoted  another  brake 
block  made  in  one  with  a  lever  linked  to  a  pin  upon 
the  hoisting  pulley.  A  fixed  brake  ring  is  set  in 
engagement  with  both  brake  blocks.  When  the 
pulley  turns  in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  the 
driving  power,  as  relaxed,  the  engagement  between 
a  recess  and  the  key  causes  the  pulley  to  carry  the 
spindle  with  it,  but  a  greater  friction  of  its  bearing 
causes  the  bush  to  remain  stationary.  The  relative 
movement  between  the  bush  and  the  pulley  brings 
the  lever  into  play  for  the  working  of  the  brake. 

10,388. — Floors  for  Viaducts,  Bridges,  and 
Similar  Purposes:  J.  A.  Saner.— A  series  of 
tubular  spaces  is  formed  by  laying  metallic  plates 
one  over  the  other.  The  plates  have  angular  or 
curved  corrugations  which  may  be  filled  in  with 
wooden  strips,  on  to  which  the  woodwork  of  the 
ceiling  and  floor  can  be  nailed.  The  sheets  are  to 
be  fastened  together  with  bolts,  rivets,  or  tongues 
punched  in  them  and  turned  outwards. 

i0)4o7 —building  of  Walls  :  W.  F.  Parker.— 
The  angles  of  plastered  walls  are  protected  with 
metallic  beads  or  strips  fashioned  by  the  bending  of 
their  strips  into  a  flanged  and  beaded  T-shape  (in 
cross  section).  The  beads  are  fastened  in  their 


places  with  strips  of  wire  netting,  or  with  clips 
which  are  slitted  so  as  to  form  tongues  to  be  turned 
over  the  flanges  of  the  beads.  Holes  made  in  the 
webs  of  the  beads  take  the  plaster. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  September  20. 

.  Northern  Architectural  Association.  —  An  excur¬ 
sion  meeting  to  new  buildings  in  Dean-street  and  Colling- 
wood-street,  Newcastle. 

September  23  to  26. 

National  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators. — Newcastle  Convention. 

Wednesday,  September  24. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution. — 
Quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  September  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “Mechanical  Physics  :  Laws  of 
Motion,  Hydraulics,  & c.”  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  27. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  District  meeting  at  West  Bromwich. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  2.— By  Messrs.  Cobb  (at  Rochester). 
Rochester,  Kent. — High-st.,  The  Tartar  Frigate, 

p.-h.,  f.,  p .  £2,000 

Newington,  Kent. — Keycol  Farm,  21  a.  2  r. 

19  p.,  f.  . ; .  1,800 

Meopham,  Kent. — Priesthood  Farm,  24  a.  2  r. 

8  P-,  f. .  395 

September  4. — By  Douglas  Young  &  Co.  (on 
estate). 

Finchley. — Stanhope-av.,  six  freehold  building 

plots . 446 

Mountfield-rd.,  12  freehold  building  plots .  1,241 

Cavendish-av.,  Pont  Nevis,  f.,  y.r.  55 1 .  750 

September  5. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son  (at 
Chelmsford). 

Springfield,  Essex. — Sanford  Mill,  with  residence, 
four  cottages  and  8  a.  1  r.  15  p.,  f.  (as  a  going 

concern)  .  1,450 

September  6. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at 
Norwich). 

Costessey,  Norfolk. — The  Church  Farm  Estate, 

252  a.,  f.  (in  numerous  lots)  .  5,260 

By  Willson  &  Phillips  (at  Southend). 

Southend,  Essex.  —  Southchurch-rd.,  f.g.r., 

51/.  8s.,  reversion  in  77  yrs .  1,250 

Bo*combe-rd.,  &c.,  twenty-three  plots  of  free¬ 
hold  building  land  (in  lots) .  1,373 

September  8. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son. 
Burnham-on-Crouch,  Essex. — Gardner's-lane,  two 

enclosures,  10  a.  or.  10  p.,  f. .  2,050 

Gardner's-lane,  four  enclosures  of  land  and  fore¬ 
shore,  47  a.  o  r.  7  p  ,  f.  . . .  1,400 

Main-st.,  freehold  building  site,  o  a.  x  r.  up..  500 

September  9. — By  Hamilton  &  Miall. 
Kensington.— 29,  Sinclair-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.,  y.r.  65/.  .  650 

By  Morgan,  Baines,  &  Clark. 

Croydon. — North  End,  f.g.r.'s  112J.  5s.,  reversion 

in  78  yrs .  3,830 

Bromley,  .Kent. — The  Broadway,  f.g.r.’s  28/.,  re¬ 
version  in  81  yrs . - .  740 

Sutton.— Carshalton-rd.,  f.g.r.  15/.,  reversion  in 

56  yrs . 43® 

Bowes  Park.— Queen’s-rd.,  f.g.r.  61.,  reversion  in 

82  yrs .  15s 

East  Ham.— Wortley-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  SI.  xos.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  88  yrs .  225 

By  Rawlence  &  Squarey  (at  Salisbury). 

Rollestone,  Wilts. — Enclosures  of  Down  pasture 

land,  11  a.  3  r.  26  p.,  f.  . .  •  . .  no 

Shrewton,  Wilts. — Three  plots  of  building  land, 


Two  plots  of  garden  ground,  f. . 

Shrewton,  Wilts.— Three  freehold  cottages  and 

oa.  1  r.  38  p . — 

September  10.— By  J.  &  W.  Johnson  &  Co. 
Manor  Park.— 370  to  380  (even),  Sherrard-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  198/.  18s . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 
Bermondsey. — 85  and  87,  Long-lane  (S),  f.,  y.r. 


280 

140 


80/. 


Kennington.— 57,  Kennington  Oval,  y.r.  50/.,  also 

i.g.r’s.  25/.  1  os. ,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  20/. . 

September  n.-ByW.  Hallett  &  Co. 
Westminster. — 29,  Caroline-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 

10 1.,  y.r.  35/.  . . 

Chelsea.— 88,  Westbourne-st.,  u.t.  i8J  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  30/. . 

By  W.  Martin  &  Co. 

Dulwich.— 45,  Lordship-lane,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

y-r.  55 A  . ; . ; . 

51,  Oakhurst-grove,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  iot.,  e.r. 

42Z . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
Whitechapel.— Raven-row,  The  White  Lion  b.-h., 

f. ,  y.r.  42/.  . 

Tottenham.— 67,  West  Green-rd.  (S),  u.t.  74  yrs., 

g. r.  9 1.,  y.r.  50/. . - . 

Islington.— 163  to  169  (odd),  Essex-rd.,  u.t.  16 

yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  y.r.  158/ . 

Homerton.— 43,  Mehetabel-rd.,  u.t.  49J  yrs.,  g.r. 

2 w.r.  33/.  16s . . . 

Mile  End.— 60  and  64,  Mile  End-rd.  (S),  u.t.  27 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  100/ . •••••• . 

Hackney. — 373,  Hackney-rd.,  and  1,  Garner-st., 

u.t.  i3i  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  6s.,  q.r.  58/. . 

Poplar.— 153,  155,  and  157,  Brunswick-rd.,  u.t. 

3 tj  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  w.r.  887.  8s . 

Barnsbury.— 70,  Albion-gr.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  7 1., 

y-r.  38/. . 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

•Technical  Schools  and  Free  Library  . 

Ramsgate  Corporation  . 

Nov.  3J 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  deliverei 

Additions  to  School,  Church-street,  Hurdsfleld . 

Waterworks  .  . . 

Street  Works,  Ac.,  Dysart-street . 

Street  Works,  l’enywaio-road,  Ac . 

Stonework,  Ac.,  Victoria  Buildings  . . 

Additions  to  Workhouse . . 

School,  Ker-street . 

Electricity  Sub-station,  Sackville-street  . 

'Wood  Fencing  and  Gates . 

Sinking  Pit  Shafts,  Oughterside  . 

Additions  to  Burnside,  Ilkley  . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  chapel,  Etherlcy,  Durham . 

Offices,  Swlnburne-street,  Gateshead . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Auction  Mart,  Turriff . 

Additions  to  County  Hotel,  Ulverston  . 

W  eigh  Office,  Ac.,  Teall-street . 

Mortuary,  Ac.,  Milton .  . . 

Mortuary,  Coach  House,  Ac.,  Cobham  . 

steel  Bridge,  Kingston -on -Hull  . . . . 

Timber  Wharf,  Middlesbrough . 

Bridges.  Walls,  Ac..  Middleton  Junction . 

Brick  Paving  Works,  West-street  . 

He  ms  worth  R.D.C . 

Ashton-under- Lyne  Town  Councl 

Cardiff  Corporation . . 

Manchester  Corporation 

Mount  Bellew  (Ireland)  Guardians 

Devonport  Scho  >1  Boatd  . 

Dubliu  Corpora’ ion . 

W  iilesden  District  Council  . 

Messrs.  Case  A  Co . 

Wakefield  Corporation  . 

Portsmouth  Guardians  . 

Strood  R.D.C . . 

N.  E.  Railway  Co . 

8.  J.  Aspinwall.  40,  Chestergate,  Macclesfield  . 

J.  Scholefleld,  Hemsworth,  near  Wakefield  . . 

J.  T.  Earnshaw,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Ashton-under- Lyne. 

w.  Qarpur,  Civil  Enginee  r,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . .  . 

R  Halvey,  The  Workhouse,  Mount  Beliew  .  . 

nine  A  Odgers,  Architects,  Lockyer-street,  Plymouth  . . 

S.  Harty,  Engineer.  City  Hall,  Dublin  . . 

Council's  Engineer,  Dyne-road,  Kilhum,  N.W . . 

J.  James,  Manor  House,  Oughterside  . . 

H.  Hidgson,  Architect,  Old  Bank  Chambers,  BrauiUrd . 

F.  H.  Liveaey,  Architect,  Bishop  Auckland  . . . 

J.  Bower,  Borough  Surveyor,  Gateshead  . 

J.  Duncan  A  Son,  Architects,  Turriff,  Aberdeen  . . 

G.  V.  McIntosh,  Architect,  Cornwailis-street,  Barrow  . 

K.  Porter.  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Wakefield  ..  . 

(J.  C.  V.  Inkpeu,  Civil  Engineer,  King's  road,  Southsea  . 

O.  E.  Bond,  Architect,  Pier  Chambers,  Chatham  . 

Sep.  23 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do! 

do. 

Sep.  24 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

L.  A  V.  Railway  Co . . 

Burgess  Hill  U.D.C . 

do. 

R.  C.  Ira  in,  Hunt’s  Bank,  Manchester . . 

A.  F.  Hardwick,  Council  Offices,  Burgess  Hill  .  .  ..  .. . . 

Mr.  Cook,  53,  Elm-grove,  Hove,  Brighton  . 

F.  Whitmore,  Architect,  Duke-street,  Chelmsford  . . 

T.  C.  Holder,  Borough  Surveyor,  23,  Queen-street,  Deal  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Gatesnead  . 

Lemon  A  Biizard,  Surveyor,  3S,  Silver-street,  Salisbury . 

U.  W.  Chattaway,  Architect,  Trinity  churchyard,  Coventry  . 

G.  11.  Jack,  Civil  Engineer,  Albert-ruad,  Aston  Manor  . 

C.  Brownrldgc,  Civil  Kugmcer,  Town  Hall,  Birkenhead . 

C.  l.ynam,  Architect,  Stoke  . . 

A.  M.  Leon,  Architect,  Cardiff . . . 

J.  Currie,  Architect,  Elle,  N.B . . 

J.  A.  Crowther,  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices.  Southampton . 

G.  E.  Bond,  Architect,  3S4,  High  street,  Rochester . 

Pcddie  A  Bi  own.  Architects,  8,  Alb>n-place,  Edinburgh  . 

Kennedy  A  Jenkin.  17,  Victoria-street,  S.  W . 

Engineer,  Guildhall,  E.C . 

F.  W.  Roper,  Architect,  9,  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  W.C. ...  . . 

T.  Miller.  Civil  Engineer,  »,  Thoroughfare.  Ipswich  . 

W.  H.  Bnerley,  Architect,  13,  Lendal,  VorK  . . 

do. 

The  Clerk,  Bewicke  Schools,  W'iilington  Quay,  R.S.O . 

A.  Graham,  Engineer,  Gas  Offices,  Mansfiou’  . 

R.  P.  Hirst.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Southport  . 

Borough  Engioeer,  Town  Uall,  Burton-on-Trent  . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sep.  25  j 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

8ep.  23 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

Sep.  27  I 

do. 

do. 

do. 

I.aooratories,  Ac.,  Chelmsford . . 

Flint  Road  Metal  . 

Street  Works,  Kelvin-grove,  Ac . 

Road  Works,  Roman-road,  Ac.,  Bemerton,  Salisbury. 

Rebuilding  Mermaid  Inn,  Coventry  . . 

Stabling,  House,  Ac.,  near  Birmingham  . 

Additions  to  Baths,  Argyle-street,  South . . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Cottage  Homes  . 

Three  Houses,  Peurliiwceiber,  Wales . 

Street  Paving  Works,  Austruther  Wester,  X.B . 

Granite  Setts  . 

Stable,  Ac.,  at  Hospital  . 

Town  Hall  and  Library  . 

Essex  Countv  Council . 

Deal  Corporation . 

Gateshead  Corporation  . 

Earl  of  Pembroke  . 

Messrs  Phillips  A  Marriott,  Ltd 

Astrn  Manor  U.D.C.  . . 

Birkenhead  Corporation . 

Stoke-upon-Treut  Guardians . 

Southampton  Corporation .  .. 

Rochester  Ac.,  Ilosp.tal  Bo «rd  ... 
Bo- N ess  (N .  B. )  To w  11  Council  .... 

•New  Building,  hewgate-street . 

•Enlargement  of  Committee  Room  at  Schools,  Ashford 

Swing  Bridge  . 

Police  station,  South  bauk,  near  Middlesbro' . 

Police  Station,  Ac.,  Ihoinaby-on-Tees  . 

School  Extension  . 

Steel  Tank,  Ac . 

Steel  Footbridge,  Oak-street . . 

•Erection  of  Turkish  Bath,  adjoining  existing  Batin.. 

'Making-up  Roads  . 

•Additions  to  Sewage  Outfall  Works.  Appledram  . 

Wood  Paving  Blocks  Navvy  Barrows,  <Xc . . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Cwmcarn,  Mon . 

School,  Normanton  road . . 

Additions  to  Outfall  Sewage  Works . 

Waterworks,  Newlyn,  Cornwall  . 

"Construction  of  Seweis,  Upper  Holloway . 

•Road  Making  and  Paving  Works,  Tottenham  . 

•Construction  of  Road  Bridge  over  River,  Bowes  Park 

‘Making-up  and  Paving  Campbell-strceo  . 

•New  Hospital  . . 

•Supply  0!  London-made  Stone-ware  Pipes  . 

‘l.ayiug  Main  (Waterworks) . 

•Permanent  W  ay  (for  Elec. Traction),  Bridge  Work,  Ac. 
*N  ew  Offices  A  buildings  for  County  survey  or, Herlforu 
•New  Court  House,  Harrow . 

Corporation  of  London  . . 

W  est  London  School  District  . 

Ipswich  Dock  Commissioners  . 

North  Riding  County  council . 

do. 

Wallsend  (U.D.)  School  Board  .  ... 

Mansfield  corporation  . 

8outbp  -rt  Corporation  . 

Burton  on-1  rent  Corporation  ... 
Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Chichester  Corporation . 

Bethnal  Greeu  Council  . 

MynyddiBlwyn  School  Board . 

Derby  School  Board . 

Chichester  Corporation  . 

Paul  U.D.C . 

Islington  Borough  Council  . 

London  County  Council . 

Southgate  U.D.C . 

Fulham  Boro'  Council . 

Wolverhmptn.Ac  Uosp.forWomen 

London  County  Council . 

Margate  Corporation  . 

Middlesex  County  Council . 

Hertfordshire  County  Council . 

Middlesex  County  Council . 

Town  Clerk,  Chichester  . 

Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Bethnal  Green,  E . 

K.  L.  Roberts,  Architect,  Abercarn  .  . . 

A.  Macpherson,  Architect,  Tenant  street,  Derby .  . . 

J.  W.  L.  Cooper,  Town  Hall,  Chichester  . . 

VV.  Curnow,  Couocil  Offices,  Paul  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper-street,  N . 

Architect's  Department,  19,  Charing  Cross  road,  S.W . 

Couocil  s  Surveyor,  Palmer's  Green,  N . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W.  .  . . . 

A.  E.  Painter,  Architect,  43,  Lichffeld-street,  Wolvorhampton  .. 

Park’s  Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W  . 

Albert  Latham,  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Margate  . . 

County  Engineer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W . 

County  Surveyor,  41,  Parliament-street,  S.W.  . 

County  Engineer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W _ 

aO. 

dO. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sep.  30 

do. 

Oct.  I 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  3 

GCt.  U  I 

Oct.  7  | 

Oct.  8  I 

Oct.  14 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  in 

•Assistant  Inspector  for  Sewerage  Works  . 

Sep.  25 

Sep.  30 

Oct.  4 

No  date 

■Chief  BuiluiLg  Inspectorship 

■Surveyor  A  Water  Engineer  A  Survey  or  to  Burial  Brd. 
•Junior  Draughtsmen  (Estates  and  Valuation  Dept.).. 

Municlp'tyof  GenrgeTown,  Penang 

Teignmouth  U.D.u . 

Loudon  County  Couacil . 

200t.,  Ac .  . 

1S0I.  ■ .  . 

Not  stated .  ...” . . 

xi  With  an  tiMnrisk  (* )  are  advertised  in  this  Numhyr  Competitions  p.  iv  Contra  **,  pp.  Iv  vi.  viil  de  x.  Public  Appointments,  nix. 


By  J.  Burman  Rosevear. 

Fulham. — ia,  Grimston-rd.,  u.t,  92  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

e-r.  45/.  . 

77  and  79  Purser's  Cross-rd.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  x 2s. ,  e.r.  100/.  . 

1 17,  New  King's-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  42/.  ..  . 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover,  Kent.— 4,  Council  House-st.  (S),  f.,  p . 

2,  Stembrook,  f.,  w.r.  12/.  2s.  8d . 

48,  Seven  Star-st.,  f.,y.r.  i8i . 

8,  Pleasant-row,  [.,  w.r.  14A  6s . 

23,  Queen’s-gdns.,  f.,w.r.  14/.  6s . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove. 


;649° 

68j 

370 

135 

215 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 


Hard  Stocks  .... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles  . 

Facing  Stocks  .  .. 

Shippers  . 

Flettons . 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . . 
Best  Fareham  Red 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing. 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffords!  ire  . . 
Do.,  Bullncse  .... 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  .... 


BRICKS.  &c. 
£  s.  d. 

1  13  o  per  1,0c 


3  12  o 

5  5  0 

466 

4  8  o 


alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  depSt 


PRICES  CURREN1  (1 Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  o  o  per  1  000 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,, 

Double  Headers . .  16  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  ig  o  o  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  „ 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..1200  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 
and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,, 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued, ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

rable  Stretchers  15  o  o  per  i.oooat  ra 
'juble  Headers..  14  o 
he  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o 

vo  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o 

lays, Chamfered, 

Squints . .  14  o 

iconds  Quality 
ifhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed ... .  a  o  1 

names  and  Pit  Sand  .... 

names  Ballast  . .  ,,  „ 

1st  Portland  Cement  .  31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

1st  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  32  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
!  charge  for  sacks. 

ey  Stone  Lime. . . .  . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

burbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  37s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Iway  depot. 


less  than  best, 
o  per  yard,  delivered. 


1  caster  in  blocks  — 
th  „ 

irleigh  Down  Bath  . . 
er  in  blocks  . .  — 
inshill  ,,  .... 

own  Portland  in  blocks 
irley  Dale  in  blocks. . 

L-dCorsehill  „ 

bseburn  Red  Freestone 
!:d  Mansfield  ., 

ird  York  in  blocks  .. 

,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  : 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  : 

,  ,,  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,  ,,  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

.  ,,  a  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

)pton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

•1  »i  m  3  in*  do. 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

1  xi  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  dep8t. 


9* 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depfit. 
»  >• 


SLATES, 
in.  £  s.  d. 

X 10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2  o  oper  1000  of  laooatry.dep 
„  best  seconds  ,,  xr  10  o  „  ,, 

X  8  best  ,,  6176  „  ,, 

X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  11  7  6  „  „ 

X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  650  ,,  », 

x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  15  o  o  ,,  ,, 


o  permanent  green  i 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

at  plain  red  roofing  tiles. .41  6  per  i,ooo,  at  rly.  depfit. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles..  —  3  7  per  doa.  ,, 

at  Broseley  tiles  . .  48  6  per  1,000  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4  o  per  doz.  „ 

at  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  ....  60  o  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doa.  ,, 

Valley  tiles  -  3  „  „ 

sst  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  50  9  per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  tiles . .  4  1  per  doa.  „ 

Valley  tiles -..  - —  38,,  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

eals  :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  andir  in..  — . .  14  10  o  16  o  o 

eals:  best  3  by  9 . 13  10  o  15  o  o 

ittens:  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  10  10  o  11  io  o 

ittens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  —  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

eals  :  seconds . .  1  o  o less thanbest 

ittens:  seconds  . . .  o  10  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ..  8  10  o  9  to  o 
*  ra.  by  4J  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  —  800  900 
rreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  by  1 J  in.  by  ij  in.  —  . .  _  —  010  o  more  than 

battens. 

Jin . . . 100 

r  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  .  4  10  o  5  o  o 

Seconds  .  4  5  o  4  ro  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) -  3136  315  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  o  300 

tch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) .  300  3  10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

hite  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in.  —  . . 22  o  o  23  o  o 

J in.  by  9  in . 20  o  o  21  o  o 

attens,2iin.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

,,  ,,  3  in. by  9m.  16  10  o  18  10  o 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  n  in. 

and  9  in .  14  0  °  15  10  o 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  n  10  o  12  10  o 

:tersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — .  17  0  0  18  o  o 

Battens .  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . . . - .  15  °  o  16  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  g  in . .  13  10  o  14  10  o 

Battens .  1100  12  o  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Petersburg — 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in .  12  10  o  13  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  12  o  o  13  o  o 

Battens .  xo  o  o  xi  o  o 

Whjte  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  o  o  15  o  o 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Battens .  11  o  o  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

,i  11  .1  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  o  o  13  o  o 

■i  _  ,,  ,,  battens .  9  10  o  10  20  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  x6  o  o  18  o  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . . —  o  10  x  000 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. .  32  o  o  33  10  o 

Broads  (12  in.  and  up) .  a  o  o  more. 

Oddments  .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  ro  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  ao  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . o  2  6  o  3  o 

Small  ,,  „  .  023  o  a  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  par  ft.  cube  ..  050  056 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  007$  008 

Jin.  do.  do.  ..—  007  ... 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  x  6  o  2  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . — . . .  o  o  10  o  x  o 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  o  o  20  o  o 

American  White  wood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. . —  030  036 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

x  in.  by  7  iD.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o  13  o  o  16  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0x3  6  0x7  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  015  o  x  o  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  on  o  o  12  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . on  6  o  13  6 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . — ....  o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel IJoists,  ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  950 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  secticns  .  7  17  6  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  . . .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron —  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars. . .  7  15  o  850 

Staffordshire  Ciown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  —  10  10  o  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars.... . — 900  9  xo  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge. 

Sheet  Iron,  Black. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  xo  o  o  -  •  • 

„  ,,  to  24  g . —  II  o  o  ... 

„  „  toa6g . 12  10  o  •  •  • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  fiat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  a  ft.  to 

3  ft.  toaog .  12  13  o  ... 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

„  ii  26  K .  14  5  o  -  -  • 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  ... 

,,  ,,  26  g .  18  o  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  ... 

„  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  7  5  o  ... 

„  26  g .  14  5  o  ... 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  ... 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o  ... 

„  „  26  g.  - .  14  5  o  ... 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o  915  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton  in  London. 


x. 

Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs,  &  up.  13 

Pipe  in  coils  . — .  14 

Soil  Pipe . . .  16 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague . . .  ton  24 

Silesian  —  —  —  — . .  24 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . . . per  lb  o 

Thin  . .  „  o 

Copper  nails . —  —  „  o 

Brass — 

Strong  Sheet - -  •  —  ,1  o 

Thin  „  . „  o 

Tin — English  Ingots.. —  ,,  o 

Solder — Plumbers’  —  —  —  „  o 

Tinmen's  ,,  o 

Blowpipe  —  „  o 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


si 

6J 


fiPRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

IS  oz.  thirds' . 2RI.  per  ft.  deliv 

,,  fourths  .  ’ 

21  oz.  thirds  ....... 

,,  fourths..  —  —  . 

26  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths  . 

32  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths  . 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz. . 


. 3*d- 

::::::  t 

-  3*d. 
...  5 id. 

...  4ld. 

...  3d. 
...  4d. 


J  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  028 

ij  11  1,  in  drums  .  „  o  2  n 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,,  o  2  10 

1,  , j  ,,  in  drums  ». . —  ,,  031, 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  — . — ,,  o  2  10 

,  ,  in  drums  . . .  „  o  3  o 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . —  ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar  per  barrel  1  12  o 


VARNISHES,  &C.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  . .  o  8  o 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  o  10  6 

Supeifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  o  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  o  14  e. 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  012  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  o  16  t> 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  016  o 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  o  18  o 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body .  140. 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil .  1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish .  018  o 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  c. 

Extra  Pale  Paper  ....  — . . . ....  o  ra  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . — . . . .  o  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  016  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . _ . - _  o  9  o 

Brunswick  Black  . . . —  —  o  8  5 

Berlin  Black . . . . .  o  16  o 

Knotting . —  —  o  10  o 

French  and  Brush  Polish  — . .  .  „  010  a 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  R.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items> 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  aat> 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND.— For  the  erection  of  an  inn„ 
Woodham,  for  Sir  Win.  Eden,  Bart.  Mr.  F.  H.  Livesey, 
architect,  Bishop  Auckland  :— 

A.  Johnston  ..  ^1239  14  o  I  G.  W.  Lazenby,£i,029  1  o- 

S.  Gladwin -  1,142  14  7  1  P.  C.  Scott, 

I  Aycliffe*. . . .  901  15  5. 

Painting  and  Glazing. 

Nelson  &  Taylor  ^46  7  74  I  M.  Johnston - £33  12  ar 

Joinery  and  Carpentry. 

J.  Spaven . £454  5  o  I  W.  Hope . ^353  *5  o 

A.  Brown .  415  >o  7  I 

Slating. 

J.  &  R.  Mascall  . - .  £93  3  o 

Plastering.  * 

Sowerby  . £159  6  |  S.  Kirby  . £145  14  6- 

Plumbing. 

E.  Thompson - ^34^9  o  |  W.  Kilbum  ....^35  »7  6 

[Sec  also  next  f  age. 
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BRISTOL. — Alterations  to  business  premises,  t63 
Ashley-road,  Bristol,  for  Mr.  W.  Jenner.  Mr.  T.  J.  Moss 
Flower,  architect,  28,  Baldwin-street,  Bristol  :— 

Denby  &  Co.*  . . . . /930 


DENNY  (N.B.).— For  additions,  &c.,  to  buildings,  for 
the  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  J.  Strang,  architect,  Vi 
street,  Falkirk  :— 

Masonry. — J.  B.  Abercombie. 

Joinery.—].  &  P.  Dewar. 

Ovens  /or  Bakery.—  ].].  &  P.  McLachlan. 
Plumbing  and  Gasfitting.—].  Hunter  &  Sons. 
Plastering  and  Cementing. — J.  Millar. 

Slating. — Drummond  &  Crowe. 

Piling.— Wilson  &  Wood. 

[Estimated  cost  of  buildings  ....  £2,200.] 


„  DEVONPORT. — For  the  erection  of  boundary  walls, 
at  cemetery,  North  Prospect,  for  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Burns,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices, 
Ker-street,  Devonport : — 

w  re*..  ^  .  I  Pearce  Bros.  ..£1,886  8  o 

I  Matchem  &  Co., 

I  Ltd .  1, 780  o  o 

H.  J.  Allen,  St. 

I  Budeaux*..  1,667  o  o 


...-i-auttl,  J-'CVUIipuri 

w.  J.Stevenson£2,oi8 
F .  J.  Stan  bury 
Steer  &  Pearce 
Jenkin  &  Son 
A.  U.  Coles  . . 


1,998  : 


,976  18  1 


DCJNSTABLE.— For  the  supply  of  granite,  for  th< 
"town  Council.  Mr.  George  Simcox,  Borough  Surveyor 
Town  Hall,  Dunstable 

Cliffe  Hill  Granite. 

Per  ton 

Grimley  &  Co.,  Sutton  Bridge,  near  Wisbeach*  ..  ii  -. 
Hartshill  Granite. 

Chas.  Abell,  near  Atherstone* .  g  j 

Steam-Rolling  and  Scari/ying. 

Per  day  Per  super 

for  yard  for 

rolling.  scarifying. 

Oxfordshire  Steam  Ploughing 
Co.,  Cowley,  Oxon* .  166  ..  58 

FARNHAM.— For  the  erection  of  two  cottages.  &c 
•for  the  Guardians  of  the  Famham  Union.  Messrs.  Friend 
•Sc  Lloyd,  architects,  Aldershot 

w  J^nugg!. •  £g8g  0  0  I  P-  J-  Ca:sar  •  •  •  •  £oro  o  o 

White .  979  o  o  A.  G.  Mardon. .  3q5  o  o 

H.  Fulford _  912  8  8  I 

GATESHEAD.  — For  building  a  boundary  wall,  Salt- 

Foundation  and  Dinar/  Wall. 

R.  &  I.  Stephenson,  Gates-  1 

head  Low  Fell . £215  0  (  per  3'ft-  ba5’' 

Coping. 

Duncan,  Galloway,  &  Co.,  )  per  ft.  lineal, 

Duntnme  Quarries,  Dundee  040/  15  by  12. 

Wrought-iron  Railing. 

J.  &  R.  Crimson .  o  18  o  lineal  yard. 

HARTLEY  WINTNEV  (Hants).-For  altering  road 
•gradient  over  Beacon  Hill,  Ewshot,  for  the  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  P.  Listerson,  surveyor 

. ^85°  I  Musselwhite  &  Son  ..  £529 

,  t  i,ne,r;: .  5S9  Renningham,  Fleet*-  ..  519 

J.  J.  Paddington  ....  587  | 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. — For  the  execution  of  street 
works,  Charles-street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Locke,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead  :— 

H.  Williams,  Harpenden*  (lowest  of  four  tenders)  £360 
iBorough  Surveyor’s  estimate  . . £400] 


KILMARNOCK. — For  providing  and  laying 
water-pipes,  Hurlford,  & c.,  for  the  District  Committee. 
Mr.  John  Sturrock,  jun.,  C.E.,  65,  King-street,  Kil¬ 
marnock 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


W.  Dow 
T.  Jack  .... 

R.  Gibson _ 

J.  Calderwood 
W.  Lawson  . . 


484  7 


330  1 


W.  Murchland  £327  13 
W.  Gebbie  ....  287  12 

T.  Wylie  .  254  o 

Archd.  Lucas, 

Hurlford" 


243  7  : 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  public  baths 
and  washhouses  in  Mansfield  and  Laburnum  streets, 
Haggerston,  N.E.,  for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Shoreditch.  Mr.  Alfred  W.  S. 
Cross,  architect,  53A,  Maddox-street,  W.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Cross,  17,  Old  Queen-street,  West¬ 
minster  : — 

Stimpson  &  Co.  . .  £66,000  I  Chessum  &  Son  . . 
Whitehead  &  Co. ,  I  Lawrence  &  Sons  . 

64,625  A.  Porter  . . 

64,019  I  B.  E.  Nightingale 
64,000  Shillitoe  &  Sons  .. 

63,980  W.  Wallis  .  61^997 

63.349  Killby  &  Gayford  * 

63,298  | 

Amended  tender,  £54,922,  accepted. 


J.  Greenwood 
C.  Grey  Hill  .. 
Johnson  &  Son 
Sabey  &  Son  . . 
Wall  &  Co. 


.  £62,838 
62,352 
62,: 


62,000 


PORTH  (Wales). —  For  the  erection  of  schools,  Llwyn- 
celyn.  Mr.  Jacob  Rees,  architect,  Hillside  Cottagi 
Pentre  :— 

C.  Jenkins  &  Son,  Porth . £10,950 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


'  BUILDER  " (PablLtied  Weekly)  U  lupplled  DIRECT liom 


the  Office  to  resident!  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  iqs.  per  annum  Op  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsof 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 


per  annum.  Kemlttances  (payal 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the 
BUILDBS."  Catherine-street. - 


Remittances  (payable”'^""  DOUgLas' 

- -  .  -r  enbluhB,  o|  THB 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,”  by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Go., 


iai,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  St 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-H&m, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Wllllami, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  < 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material!: 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphal 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fi 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &o.,  LITHOGRAPHS 


1  ST.SKORG'EBT.  WK8TMINBTI 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TABLES 
For  1902,  price  0d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Poib  1(1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE 


Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  &  Corshami 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARS 


MARSH,  SON,  &  GIBBS,  Ln 


Chief  Office  :  Box,  Wilts. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES. 


WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 
CHORCH  BENCHES  &  PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


Branch  Office  :  York  Chambers,  Bath. 

WORKED  STONE  A  SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(Established  : 
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Notes  on  Franciscan  Architecture. 

IARDLY  a  country 
exists  from  China 
to  Peru  where  the 
two  great  orders 
of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans 
are  not  represented 
by  communities  of 
Friars  occupying 
buildings  which 
reproduce  to  a  great  extent  the  parent 
institutions  of  Mediaeval  Italy.  The  pic¬ 
turesque  “  Missions  ”  of  California,  the 
venerable  convents  of  Goa,  date  back 
almost  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  form  links 
in  the  monumental  history  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  of  religious  ideals. 
The  vast  organisation  of  the  Friars — 
which  is  still  a  living  one — has  had  as  great 
an  influence  on  art  at  a  certain  period  as  the 
older  and  now  comparatively  dead  institu¬ 
tions  of  Cistercian  or  Benedictine  Monks. 
But  any  general  account  of  architecture  as 
influenced  by  the  greatest  of  the  two 
Mediaeval  Orders  would  occupy  space  far 
beyond  the  limits  ot  our  columns,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  the 
single  architectural  province  of  Italy  and 
the  development  of  its  mediaeval  art. 

The  sudden  spread  and  popularity  of  the 
Franciscan  religion  in  North  Italy  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  death  of  Francis  [October  4, 
1226]  was  very  remarkable.  Few,  if  any, 
religious  movements  have  ever  met  with 
such  success  within  so  short  a  period, 
or  left  behind  such  imposing  monumental 
evidences.  The  Order  was  founded  in  1212, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
most  of  the  huge  churches  which  form  the 
most  conspicuous  of  landmarks  in  modern 
Italy  had  already  been  built  by  the 
Franciscan  architects. 

The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  artistic  history 
of  Italy.  Up  to  that  date  the  older  colle¬ 
giate  and  monastic  communities  had  been 
content  with  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches 
built  in  the  ponderous  round-arched  style 
which  we  call  Romanesque  ;  after  that  date 
the  system  of  building  with  the  pointed 
arch  and  vault  became  general,  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  change  in  taste  is  in  a  manner 
connected  with  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
the  building  of  the  new  kind  of  churches  for 
that  Order  in  which  it  is  exclusively  used  in 


the  thirteenth  century.  The  amount  of 
building  commissioned  by  the  Franciscans 
during  that  period  of  singular  artistic 
activity  was  prodigious.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century  every  Italian  town, 
great  or  small,  would  seem  to  have  set  about 
establishing  a  convent  of  the  new  Order 
within  its  boundaries,  and  the  inevitable 
churches  had  to  be  built.  These  churches 
— with  the  solitary  exception  of  Ara  Cceli  in 
Rome,  which  happened  to  be  an  old  basilica 
adapted  for  the  purpose — are  invariably  in 
the  style  of  the  pointed  arch. 

The  accompanying  comparative  chrono¬ 
logical  table  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
Franciscan  churches  gives  some  idea  of  the 
influence  exercised  upon  art  by  this  great 
organisation,  and  serves  to  prove  how  very 
much  the  principal  “  Gothic  ”  buildings  in 
the  same  towns  owe  to  the  fashion  set  by  the 
Friars.  The  dates  of  the  great  cathedrals 
are  almost  invariably  subsequent  to  those  of 
the  Friar’s  churches. 

Dates  of  Early  Franciscan  churches  compared 
with  Cathedrals,  &c.,  in  principal  Italian  cities  (in 
the  “  Gothic"  style)  : — 

Naples:  S.  Chiara  (Fran,  ch.),  1280.  Cathedral, 
I3I4- 

Siena:  S.  Francesco,  c.  1225.  Cathedral,  1340. 

Florence  :  S.  Croce  (Fran,  ch.),  1294.  Cathedral, 
1300. 

Bologna  :  S.  Francesco,  1236.  S.  Petronio,  1388. 

Perugia:  S.  Francesco,  Assisi,  1228.  Cathedral, 
1277. 

Prato  :  S.  Francesco,  1290.  Cathedral,  1300. 

Tuscany  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
architectural  district  south  ot  the  Alps  for  the 
pointed  style.  In  the  vast  plains  of  the 
meandering  Po  the  ponderous  Lombard 
style,  with  its  round  brick  columns,  obtusely 
pointed  arches,  and  heavy  depressed  out¬ 
lines,  continues  the  traditions  of  Romanesque 
art  into  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  with  but 
few  modifications  induced  by  the  later  styles. 
The  architectural  district  of  Lombardy 
forms  a  barrier  of  the  older  brick  archi¬ 
tecture  between  the  developing  school  of 
Tuscan  mediaeval  art  and  the  still  more 
vigorous  styles  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify 
the  invention  or  discovery  of  the  pointed 
style  of  construction  with  any  particular 
architectural  district  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
Like  most  changes  in  fashion  and  taste,  an 
architectural  style  spreads  very  rapidly,  and 
although  the  means  of  communication 
between  distant  parts  of  Europe  could  not 
be  measured  in  mediaeval  days,  as  in  the 


present,  by  hours,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  itinerant  workers  would 
take  longer  on  their  travels  than  the  many 
who  still  travel  on  foot  at  the  present  day. 

St.  Francis  had  been  dead  but  a  couple  01 
years  when  his  enthusiastic  followers  set 
about  building  the  famous  and  central  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Italian  Gothic  style  over  his 
his  grave  at  Assisi— a  monument  whose 
magnificence  was  hardly  appropriate  to  the 
memory  of  the  lover  of  poverty.  According 
to  Vasari,  the  double  church  of  Assisi  was 
commenced  in  122S,  but  its  consecration 
would  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  until 
1253.  This  remarkable  building  embodies 
all  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Italian 
Gothic.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  con¬ 
structive  features,  the  wide  spaciousness  of 
the  interior,  and  the  tall  narrow  windows, 
are  what  we  may  see  in  all  Italian  churches 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  windows  seems 
almost  to  anticipate  the  extravagant  ideas 
of  German  architects  at  a  far  later  date.* 
We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the 
church  at  Assisi  the  “  Cor  Cordium  ”  of  the 
special  Franciscan  type  of  architecture  and 
incidentally  of  the  Italian  Gothic  style.  Its 
elegantly-designed  proportions  and  rich 
detail  harmonise  with  the  painted  decora¬ 
tions  which  crowd  every  available  space ; 
and  the  rich  glowing  windows,  many  appa¬ 
rently  of  contemporary  workmanship,  give 
a  particular  splendour  to  a  building  in  a 
country  where  such  a  mode  of  decoration  is 
somewhat  remarkable  from  its  infrequency. 
The  cathedral  of  Arezzo  shares  this  latter 
distinction  with  the  church  of  Assisi,  although 
the  glass  is  of  a  far  later  and  a  different 
character. 

Every  district  or  national  type  of  architec¬ 
ture  culminates,  as  a  rule,  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  building  or  buildings.  The  French 
geometrical  style  is  perhaps  best  represented 
by  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris.  England 
has  its  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Germany 
its  Cologne  Cathedral.  In  Italy  the  Gothic 
style  was  of  short  duration  compared  with 
northern  countries  ;  it  began  to  be  used  at 

*  The  tomb  house  of  Francis  has  been  claimed  by 
different  French  and  German  arcbteologists  as  the  work 
of  some  northerner  resident  in  Italy — so  strange  does  it 
seem  to  some  minds  that  a  true  “Gothic”  style  should 
ever  have  had  a  natural  origin  in  the  classic  soil  of  Italy. 
But  such  theories  and  ideas  betray  a  considerable  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  country  during  and  since  the  middle  ages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  few  districts  of  northern  Europe  have 
more  imposing  “  Gothic”  remains  than  Italy. 
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the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  was  superseded  by  the  Early  Renaissance 
about  the  year  1377— the  year  of  Filippo 
Brunel.eschi  s  birth.  And  of  all  the  numerous 
Gothic  buildings  carried  on  during  this 
century  and  three-quarters,  the  church  at 
Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  representative. 
Like  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris,  it  com¬ 
memorates  a  religious  enthusiasm  which 
also  found  a  means  ol  expression  in  artistic 
development — a  development  which  took 
the  form  of  that  brief  but  brilliant  “  Gothic  ’’ 
period  of  the  days  of  Dante,  Giotto,  and 
Nicolo  Pisano. 

In  other  districts  of  the  Peninsula  the 
Franciscan  influence  may  be  studied  with 
interesting  results.  In  Southern  Italy— the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Naples — some  of  the 
most  imposing  of  churches  were  built  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Franciscan  era.  Santa 
Chiara,  Naples,  is  one  of  the  largest  "hall 
churches  ’’  in  existence  —  but,  alas  !  its 
“  Gothic  ”  character,  which  must  have  been 
particularly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
scale,  is  completely  smothered  beneath  the 
tawdry  plaster  decorations  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  All  the  ancient  churches  of 
this  most  interesting  district  have  suffered 
so  much  from  the  Jesuit  atrocities  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  student  cannot  but  feel 
repulsed  by  the  overpowering  effect  ol 
squalor  and  grimy  neglect,  added  to  the 
vulgar  frippery  of  modern  days. 

In  North  Italy  a  special  interest  attaches 
to  the  very  beautilul  church  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Bologna.  This  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  Franciscan  churches 
planned.  Its  large  proportions,  the  chevet 
of  encircling  chapels  at  the  east  end, 
and  the  flying  buttresses,  remind  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  Central  Europe.  Its 
early  date  (1236)  illustrates  the  very 
early  development  of  the  pointed  style 
in  Italy.  This  church  has  also  a  particular 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  S. 
Petronio  in  the  same  city.  That  instance  of 
misplaced  confidence  in  a  posterity  which 
failed  to  carry  on  a  colossal  project  (S. 
Petronio  was  to  have  been  the  largest  church 
in  the  world)  owes  very  much  in  general 
proportions  and  detail  to  the  older  edifice. 

“  The  Coming  of  the  Friars5’  synchronises 
with  the  advent  of  the  "Gothic’5  style  in 


Italy  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
As  to  how  far  the  two  facts  have  any  re¬ 
lationship  it  would  be  difficult  to  define.  It 
is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many 
of  the  great  "Gothic”  cathedrals  of  the 
peninsula  owe  their  existence  to  a  spirit  of 
emulation  with  the  older  designs  of  the 
friars.  They  are  invariably  later  in  date —  1 
so  much  later,  in  fact,  that,  with  a  few  1 
exceptions,  like  that  of  Orvieto,  they  were 
finished  in  Renaissance  times. 

At  the  present  day  Italy  is  the  only, 
country  where  we  can  study  the  "  Gothic  '5 
churches  of  the  friars  to  any  great  extent. 
In  other  countries,  partly  owing  to  reforma¬ 
tions  and  revolutions  and  the  pulling  down 
of  churches  which  could  not  be  turned  into 
cathedrals  or  parish  churches,  such  buildings 
have  become  rare.  In  London,  for  example, 
the  Friars’  Church  (300  ft.  long)  which 
stood  near  Newgate  has  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  are  therefore  unable  to 
appreciate  the  influences  which  the  order 
may  have  exercised  over  art  in  more 
northern  climes.  In  Italy,  every  little  town 
still  possesses  its  Franciscan  convent,  and 
almost  in  every  case  traces  of  Gothic  tradi¬ 
tion  may  be  detected,  unless  where  the 
building  is  manifestly  of  more  modern  origin. 
Italian  parish  churches,  as  a  rule,  belong  to 
a  much  older  date,  or  they  have  been  built 
or  rebuilt  in  comparatively  modern  times. 
The  cathedrals  and  the  Franciscan  churches 
are  the  monuments  which  always  represent 
the  Gothic  period  in  an  Italian  city. 

The  immense  development  of  the  con¬ 
ventual  and  monastic  modes  of  life  during 
the  thirteenth  century  had  much  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  the  pointed  style  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  cathedrals  and  parish  churches.  The  j 
immense  preaching  houses  of  the  Dominicans  | 
and  Franciscans  came  to  be  iashionable 
models,  in  the  same  way  as  the  religious 
practices  of  the  friars  were  considered  the 
highest  lorm  of  religion,  and  worthy  of 
general  imitation.  The  pointed  arch  intro¬ 
duced  ideas  which  were  quickly  taken  up 
and  applied  to  all  the  churches  then  in 
course  of  building,  and  in  place  of  the 
irregular  and  often  eccentric  planning  and 
detail  of  the  twelfth  and  preceding  centuries 
a  type  of  building  was  introduced,  and 
became  traditional  all  over  Western  Christen¬ 


dom,  which  has  for  its  keynote  a  cross.  Thi 
Roman  basilica,  the  square  Byzantine  hal! 
the  still  older  circular  plan.Jbecame  things  o 
the  past,  and  it  may  be  said  that  for  threi 
centuries  no  churches  were  built  except  01 
the  stereotyped  cross  plan  introduced  by  th-s 
Friars  in  about  the  year  1200. 

After  the  sixteenth-century  architects 
allowed  their  brains  to  run  riot  in  eccen. 
tricities  of  plan  until  the’force  of  ugliness 
could  no  further  go  in  the  absurdities  ol 
the  "barocco.”  Many  of  these  circular, 
octagonal,  square,  and  other  forms  ol 
churches,  which  became  common  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  seem  at  first  sight  the 
survivors  of  the  earlier  types,  but  in  reality 
they  are  merely  wanton  protests  against  the 
severe  rigidity  of  earlier  times  and  a  pure? 
taste. 

Important  "  Gothic”  cathedrals  belonging 
to  the  fourteenth  century  are:— Palermo 
(c.  1400),  Orvieto  (1290),  Lucca  (1388);. 

These  all  evidently  owe  their  pointed  archi¬ 
tecture  to  the  influence  of  the  Friars' 
churches  built  in  their  neighbourhood  during 
the  thirteenth  century. 


THE  SONNING  BRIDGES. 

HE  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  in  several  papers  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  demo¬ 
lition  and  re-building  of  the  old 


bridges  at  Sonning,  and  the  public  interej 
manifested  in  the  subject,  induced  us  to  pa 
a  special  visit  to  the  place  in  order  t 
examine  the  condition  of  things  at  firs 
i  hand. 

The  bridges  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  in  th 
|  accompanying  views  run  in  a  line  with  eac 
|  other  in  the  order  of  numbering,  all  of  then 
carrying  the  main  road  across  the  river  an, 
!  its  backwaters  from  the  Berkshire  to  th, 
!  Oxfordshire  side.  The  village  of  Sonnin] 
(or  "Sunning55  as  it  is  called  in  old  guide 
books)  lies  entirely  on  the  Berkshire  side 
though  the  parochial  boundary  includes  lane 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Starting  fron 
Sonning,  we  come  first  on  the  brick  bridge 
which  spans  the  main  stream,  a  structure 
familiar  in  many  paintings,  notably  in  one 
of  the  most  beautilul  and  delicate  of  Alfred 
Hunt's  oil-paintings,  and  in  more  than  one: 


if  vve  remember  right,  of  his  water-colours. 
It  is  a  plain  brick-built  bridge  with 
what  would  now  be  considered  a  very 
steep  gradient,  though  not  steep  enough 
to  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  ordi¬ 
nary  traffic.  It  is  built  with  one  com¬ 
paratively  high  and  wide  arch  in  the  centre, 
Forming  the  chief  water-way,  and  a  series  of 
lower  and  narrower  arches  on  each  hand, 
Four  on  the  Sonning  side  and  six  on  the 
Oxfordshire  side.  It  is  one  of  those  old 
nridges  in  which  the  difference  between  up¬ 
stream  and  down-stream  side  is  frankly 


recognised  in  the  construction  ;  the  up¬ 
stream  side,  shown  in  our  view,  having  large 
cut-water  buttresses,  while  the  down-stream 
side  shows  only  the  flat  pilasters.  We  have 
not  come  across  any  record  of  its  precise 
date  ;  but  though  spoken  of  as  an  old  bridge 
it  cannot  be  of  very  great  age,  since  it  is 
described  in  Brayleyand  Britton’s  "Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales ”(1801)  as  "a  plain 
modern  structure  of  brick,  well  adapted  for 
convenience  and  durability.’’  Following 
on  in  the  same  direction  we  come  on  to  the 
bridge  No  2,  over  the  sluice  below  the  large 


water-mill  known  as  Wood  Mill.  After  this 
the  road  passes  over  some  partly  modern 
and  partly  old  bits  of  brick  bridge  or  cause¬ 
way  (for  this  portion  runs  rather  over  land 
than  water),  and  comes  on  to  the  wooden 
bridge  No.  3,  spanning  the  backwater  which 
sweeps  round  in  a  curve  here  to  join  the 
main  stream  just  opposite  the  White  Hart  at 
Sonning.  The  horse-bridge,  No.  4,  crosses 
the  lower  end  of  this  backwater,  from  the 
Oxfordshire  end  of  the  main  bridge  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream.  This  latter  bridge 
belongs,  we  understand,  to  the  Thames 
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Conservancy  ;  it  is  merely  a  bridge  for  foot 
passengers  and  for  leading  horses  across 
when  necessary ;  it  appears  to  be  in 
fairly  good  condition  and  quite  adequate  for 
its  present  purpose ;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  intention  to  interfere  with 
it.  The  other  two  wooden  bridges  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oxfordshire 
County  Council ;  the  main  bridge  is  pre¬ 
sumably  the  joint  property  of  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  and  Berkshire  authorities,  as  the 
division  line  of  the  counties  falls  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  stream. 

With  regard  to  bridges  No.  2  and  3,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  they  are  very 
picturesque,  save  and  except  their  balus¬ 
trades,  which  are  very  commonplace  iron 
castings— standards  and  cylindrical  rails, 
— undoubtedly  later  additions  to  the  struc¬ 
tures,  to  replace  wooden  railings  which  had 
become  insecure.  It  is  odd  that  none  of  the 
people  who  have  written  indignant  letters 
about  the  destruction  of  these  bridges  have 
noted  this  fact ;  although  we  are  quite  sure 
that  if  these  iron  railings  were  being  put  up 
now,  as  new  ones,  we  should  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  vandalism  of  destroying  the 
character  of  the  old  wooden  structures. 
That  is  the  kind  of  way  that  defenders  of 
the  picturesque  weaken  their  own  case  by 
not  being  sufficiently  frank.  The  timber 
structure  is  undoubtedly  picturesque ;  the 
railings  are  not ;  but  at  a  little  distance  they 
are  not  obtrusive. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  timber 
bridges  require  rebuilding,  and  that  without 
delay,  even  for  ordinary  traffic.  The  dilapi¬ 
dated  state  of  the  timber  supports  can  be 
recognised  even  in  these  small  photographs. 
So  far  we  are  with  the  County  Council.  It 
is  no  use  shutting  one’s  eyes  to  facts, 
and  trying  to  keep  up  a  rotting  structure 
because  it  is  picturesque,  and  we  regret  its 
loss.  But  as  to  the  proposal  to  replace 
them  by  the  ordinary  style  of  engineering 
steelwork — lattice  girders  and  so  on,  nothing 
which  has  been  said  on  that  subject  is  one 
whit  too  strong ;  in  fact,  nothing  has  been 
said  that  to  our  mind  is  strong  enough. 
Sonning  is  a  place  of  quite  exceptional 
beauty ;  of  that  quiet  serene  beauty  of 
English  landscape  which  finds  so  many  illus¬ 
trations  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The 
whole  place,  with  its  flower-covered  cottages, 
secluded  churchyard,  and  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  river,  seems,  in  Tennyson’s  words — 

“  A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace.’’ 

To  place  over  the  backwaters  of  the  stream 
iron  girders  of  the  ordinary  type  would  be 
to  ruin  the  whole  character  of  the  scene.  It 
is  true  'that  these  bridges  are  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  from  the  village,  but  they  form  the 
approach  to  it,  and  close  to  them  is  the 
French  Horn  Hotel,  with  its  quiet  old  house 
and  beautifully  kept  garden,  from  which 
these  proposed  engineer's  bridges  will  be 
prominent  objects. 

This  ought  to  be  stopped.  The  bridges 
ought  to  be  rebuilt,  but  there  is  no  kind  of 
necessity  to  rebuild  them  in  the  way  pro¬ 
posed.  Under  the  Wood  Mill  bridge  there 
is  no  water  traffic  whatever  ;  it  is  the  tail- 
race  from  the  mill  dam.  Under  the  No.  3 
bridge  there  is  no  water  traffic  to  speak  of ; 
an  occasional  canoe  may  wander  down  the 
backwater,  but  it  is  not  a  river  highway. 
There  is  therefore  not  the  slightest  excuse 
for  erecting  a  one-span  steel  girder  from  sup¬ 
ports  on  each  bank.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
use  of  wooden  piles  again  ;  there  is  the 


question,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  making 
the  high  road  adequate  for  such  things  as 
traction  engines,  at  present  interdicted,  here 
as  on  so  many  other  country  bridges.  But 
simple  piers  of  brick  or  stone  (only  not 
Staffordshire  blue  brick,  some  of  which  we 
see  are  on  the  ground  already),  placed  pretty 
near  to  each  other  in  the  stream— there  is  no 
occasion,  as  before  observed,  to  keep  the 
waterway  entirely  open  here — with  oak 
beams  laid  across  them,  would  form  a  style 
of  bridge  adequate  for  anything  that  is 
required,  and  not  in  the  least  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  the  scene  (wooden 
balustrades  might  be  designed  which  would 
be  far  more  pleasing  and  more  in  keeping 
than  the  present  iron  castings) ;  whereas  the 
painted  steel  lattice  girders  would  just 
ruin  it. 

In  regard  to  the  main  bridge,  it  is  quite 
sufficient  at  present  for  ordinary  traffic ; 
but  there  is  the  question  again  of  providing 
for  the  heavier  loads  which  now  pass  along 
country  roads.  To  meet  these  it  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why,  whenever  this  is  done,  it  should  not  be 
rebuilt  on  its  present  picturesque  lines.  The 
centre  arch  might  be  a  little  widened,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  that  it  should  be  much 
wider;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  river  traffic 
now,  and  whatever  the  stream  may  be  in 
winter  (when  people  do  not  go  boating),  in 
summer  it  so  shallow  where  the  smaller 
arches  are,  at  all  events  on  the  Sonning 
side,  that  the  waterway  could  hardly 
be  used  there  in  any  case.  The  gradient 
need  not  be  altered,  and  could  hardly  be 
altered  in  fact  without  extending  operations 
into  the  village  itself,  and  raising  the  whole 
street  running  past  the  White  Hart,  which 
falls  towards  the  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  the 
height  of  the  centre  arch  above  the  stream 
would  have  to  be  maintained  in  these  days 
of  steam-launches.  It  might  be  better  to 
rebuild  the  bridge  of  stone  rather  than  of 
brick,  but  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
depart  materially  from  its  present  exceedingly 
picturesque  lines. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  taken  no 
bigoted  view  of  the  matter  ;  we  make  no 
plea  for  retaining  dilapidated  structures. 
But  we  do  say  most  emphatically  that  to 
rebuild  these  bridges  in  the  average  style  of 
a  modern  railway  viaduct,  which  is  evidently 
what  is  proposed,  would  ruin  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
Thames,  and  that  it  is  a  perfectly  heartless 
and  brutal  thing  to  propose. 


NOTES. 

We  give,  under  the  head  of 
Cathedral.  *  “  Competitions,”  the  Report  of 
the  Assessors  on  the  pre¬ 
liminary  competition  for  Liverpool  Cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  rather  a  weak  document,  and 
does  not  enter  seriously  into  the  question  of 
what  a  twentieth-century  cathedral  should 
be.  We  quite  agree  that  the  designs  in  the 
Classical  spirit  which  were  sent  in  were  not 
of  much  account,  though  we  see  that  one  of 
them,  No.  94,  is  included  in  the  list  of 
“  honourably  mentioned  ” ;  a  distinction 
which  it  seems  to  have  owed  rather  to  the 
size  and  finish  of  the  drawings  than  to  any 
important  quality  of  design.  Among  those 
which  were  mentioned  with  special  com¬ 
mendation  in  our  article  of  July  26,  No. 
68  is  included  among  the  five  selected, 
and  Nos.  37,  41,  45,  and  46  among 


the  “honourably  mentioned.”  We  regret 
that  no  position  has  been  given  to  Nos.  23 
and  53»  (we  do  not  know  the  authorship  of 
either) ;  the  author  of  No.  53  especially 
showed  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  origi¬ 
nality  in  his  design ;  but  the  inclination 
seems  to  have  been  to  favour  designs  in 
orthodox  English  Gothic  in  preference  to 
any  attempt  at  originality  of  style  or  plan. 
This  is  obviously  what  the  Committee 
wanted,  so  they  will  probably  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  Five  is  a  small  number  to 
select  for  so  important  a  competition,  and 
one  or  two  of  those  who  are  omitted  might 
certainly  have  had  a  fair  claim  to  share  in 
the  final  competition. 


_  From  time  to  time  the  fact  is 

Coroners 

and  Technical  made  very  clear  that  the 

Inquests.  Coroner’s  Court  is  by  no 
means  a  proper  tribunal  for  the  investigation 
of  accidents  which  appear  to  be,  or  are, 
connected  with  building  construction  or 
engineering  work.  The  general  character  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Loudwater  Tunnel 
failure,  upon  which  wc  commented  last 
week,  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  this 
contention.  No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  a 
coroner  if  he  does  not  regard  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  settle  knotty  constructional  points 
for  the  benefit  of  architects  and  engineers. 
His  function,  as  defined  by  a  statute  ol 
Edward  I.,  is  to  go  to  the  place  where  “  any 
be  slain  or  suddenly  dead,”  and  if  it  concern 
“a  man  slain,  whether  it  were  in  any  house, 
field,  bed,  tavern,  or  company,”  and  whether 
the  dead  person  “were  known  or  else  a 
stranger,  and  where  he  lay  the  night  before.” 
With  the  aid  of  a  little  imagination,  a 
striking  picture  of  life  in  early  English  his¬ 
tory  may  be  drawn  from  these  words ;  a 
time  when  a  man  carried  his  life  in 
his  hand,  and  lost  it  with  singular  ease, 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  discussion  at 
his  hostelry,  or  it  might  be  on  his  way  home. 
As  an  official  charged  with  the  investigation 
of  crime,  the  coroner  was  an  excellent  insti¬ 
tution  ;  and  so,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he 
remains  to  the  present  day.  He  has  pri¬ 
marily  to  discover  if  death  has  resulted  from 
deliberate  intent  or  from  culpable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  any  person,  and  when  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  has  been  brought  to  deter¬ 
mine  either  point,  his  duty  is  done.  There- 
iore  it  happens  that  those  engaged  in  con¬ 
structional  work  often  remain  unsatisfied. 
What  we  now  want  is  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  having  powers  akin  to  those 
possessed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  railway  accidents,  boiler  ex¬ 
plosions  &c.,  to  investigate  all  accidents, 
whether  on  private  property  or  not,  that  may 
be  directly  connected  with  structural  or 
engineering  work.  Much  valuable  iniorma- 
tion  not  at  present  forthcoming  would  thus 
be  afforded  for  the  future  guidance  of  those 
engaged  in  such  practice. 


It  is  very  important  that  the 
Philosophy  exact  nature  of  processes  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  workshop  should 
be  understood,  because  knowledge  of  this 
nature  leads  directly  to  the  invention  and 
production  of  improved  tools  and  appliances. 
One  of  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  contained  some 
references  to  this  subject,  wherein  the 
author  explained  the  action  of  cutting  tools 
used  for  metals,  plastic  and  elastic  sub¬ 
stances,  and  wood.  From  a  purely  educa- 


onal  point  of  view,  the  phenomena  thus 
xhibited  are  of  considerable  interest,  but 
ley  are  equally  worthy  of  attention 
om  practical  men.  The  intelligent 
echanic  generally  has  to  think  of  something 
aring  the  execution  of  his  work,  and  it 
ould  often  be  to  his  advantage  to  direct  his 
.oughts  upon  things  taking  place  under  his 
'es.  Observation  and  reflection  might 
en  frequently  result  in  the  evolution  of 
iproved  methods  of  work  and  consequent 
•omotion  or  some  equivalent  benefit, 
ppreciation  of  the  “  flow  of  metals  ”  has 
ready  led  to  various  new  processes  in  the 
satment  of  materials  by  engineers.  The 
•lidification  of  metallic  powders  and  chips 
now  possible,  so  that  bars  of  metal  can  be 
)tained  equal  in  all  essential  qualities  to 
irs  produced  in  the  ordinary  way.  Milling 
itters  have  recently  been  formed  cold  from 
anks  of  tool  steel  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
etal  sheets  can  be  drawn  in  the  press,  and 
umberless  small  articles  are  satisfactorily 
oduced  in  quick  -  acting  drop  presses, 
one  of  these  developments  are  due  to 
bre  book  learning,  but  are  traceable  to  the 
bit  of  independent  thought  that  ought  to 
I  encouraged  in  all  concerned  in  mechanical 
wk. 

During  recent  years  con- 
3as?Engines  sizable  attention  has  been 

paid  to  the  perfection  of  in- 
rnal  combustion  engines,  which  are 
eoretically  far  superior  in  efficiency  to 
y  form  of  steam  motor  that  has  been,  or 
In  be,  devised.  The  realisation  of  theory 
j  actual  practice  is  not  always  easy,  and  in 
je  case  of  a  gas-engine  it  is  difficult  to 
iilise  the  high  temperatures  and  pressures 
suiting  from  the  inflammation  and  ex- 
osion  of  gas  in  the  cylinder.  So  long  as 
ich  motors  were  used  chiefly  in  small 
izes,  the  disadvantages  of  waste  heat  and 
ressure  were  largely  counterbalanced  by 
lirious  practical  advantages,  and  compara¬ 
bly  little  incentive  was  afforded  for  efforts 
►  attain  higher  efficiency.  At  the  present 
me  the  sizes  of  gas-engines  are  being  very 
Lrgely  increased,  and  the  question  of  gas 
bnsumption  is  necessarily  attracting  far 
nore  attention.  The  application  of  producer 
as  has  already  exercised  a  most  important 
influence  in  reducing  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  we 
fave  no  doubt  that  a  similarly  satisfactory 
pduction  will  ultimately  be  made  in  the 
luantity  consumed  for  a  given  duty.  This 
s  clearly  a  consummation  to  be  desired, 
specially  when  we  consider  that  natural 
londitions  suitable  for  the  development  of 
Mechanical  power  on  a  large  scale  are 
ipractically  non-existent  in  the  British  Isles, 
lienee  much  dependence  must  be  placed  on 
ihe  continued  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of 
he  engineer.  So  far  as  gas-engines  are 
toncerned,  a  very  remarkable  development 
n  the  direction  of  size  and  power 
aas  taken  place.  In  this  country  the 

drst  engines  above  400  h.-p.  were 

made  in  1900,  but  since  then  two  of  the 
reading  makers  have  built  fifty-one  gas- 
engines  of  powers  between  200  and 
1,000  h.-p.  On  the  Continent  the  makers 
5f  the  Cockerill  engine  of  600  h.-p.,  which 
ve  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900,  have  built  an  engine  of 
2,500  h.-p.,  and  are  now  prepared  to  extend 
the  power  up  to  5,000  h.-p.,  the  average  size 
of  the  engines  built  under  their  patent  so 
far  being  558  h.-p.  Such  another  Con¬ 
tinental  firm  has  made  thirty-two  gas- 


e  gines,  with  an  average  of  1,390  h.-p.  per 
engine ;  and  two  other  firms  have  turned 
out  fifty-one  and  twenty-eight  gas-engines, 
of  which  the  sizes  average  400  h.-p.  and 
600  h.-p.  respectively.  In  the  United  States 
a  firm  that  has  recently  begun  to  build  gas 
engines  has  turned  out  six  engines  of 
1,000  h.-p.,  and  is  now  constructing  two  gas- 
engine  gas  compressors  of  4,000  h.-p.  each. 
Other  statistics  might  be  quoted,  but  we 
have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  activity 
that  is  being  displayed  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  Of  course,  many  of  the  largest 
engines  are  being  worked  under  economical 
conditions  not  possible  for  every  user,  but 
experience  is  being  gained  which  will 
ultimately  be  of  advantage  to  the  public  at 
Jarge.  _ 

The  Edison  A  REMARKABLE  feature  of 
PNew  York00*  mec^an>ca^  engineering  in  the 
present  day  is  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  mammoth  establishments, 
such  as  the  Edison  Power  Station,  now  in 
course  of  completion  in  New  York.  When 
the  whole  of  the  plant  has  been  laid  down, 
this  station  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of 
no  less  than  125,000  h.-p.  Standing  near  the 
East  River,  the  building  occupies  a  site 
measuring  197  ft.  by  272  ft.,  and  includes  a 
boiler  house  7 9  ft.  by  272  ft.,  with  an  ad¬ 
joining  engine  house  1 18  ft.  by  272  ft.  The 
details  of  this  plant  are  worthy  of  record, 
including  as  they  do  various  novel 

and  interesting  features.  The  boiler 
house  is  divided  into  four  stories, 

the  roof  of  the  building  containing  a  coal- 
bin,  capable  of  holding  fully  10,000  tons 
of  coal,  for  the  conveyance  of  which 
from  barges  in  the  river  to  the  bin  a  most 
complete  mechanical  plant  has  been 
devised.  The  sides  of  the  bin  slope  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.  to  the  horizontal,  and  they 
are  supported  on  deep  lattice  girders,  while 
the  weight  of  the  receptacle  and  its  huge 
load  are  carried  partly  on  the  side  walls  of 
the  building,  and  partly  on  two  lines  of 
columns.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  American  system  of  skeleton  building 
has  not  been  adopted  in  this  case.  In  the 
two  stories  below  the  coal  store  there  are 
fifty-six  water-tube  boilers,  each  of  650  h.p., 
and  below  the  floor  of  each  boiler-room  ash- 
bins  are  fixed.  This  mode  of  fixing  steam 
boilers  on  the  upper  floors  of  a  building  has 
been  adopted  before  in  the  United  States, 
but  would  be  considered  rather  a  novelty  in 
this  country,  where  boilers  are  looked  upon 
as  appliances  that  must  be  placed  on  solid 
earth.  Stoking  is  provided  for  by  steel- 
plate  shoots  from  the  coalbin  to  hoppers 
connected  with  the  mechanical  stokers 
attached  to  the  boilers.  Ashes  fall  from 
the  grates  into  the  bins  mentioned  above, 
and  are  then  led  by  shoots  down  to  the 
basement,  and  delivered  into  cars  running 
on  rails,  which  extend  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  In  the  construction  of  the 
chimney  stacks  brick  has  been  discarded, 
except  for  lining  the  great  steel  tubes.  The 
thickness  of  metal  used  varies  from  $  in. 
to  $•  in.,  and  the  lining  is  of  firebrick 
for  one-third  of  the  height,  the  remainder 
being  of  red  brick.  Even  with  this 
light  form  of  construction  the  weight  of 
each  chimney  is  about  500  tons.  In 
the  engine-house,  provision  is  made  for  the 
reception  of  sixteen  Westinghouse-Corliss 
engines  of  8,000  indicated  horse-power  each, 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  these  engines 
are  probably  the  first  of  very  large  capaciy 


to  be  equipped  with  poppet-valves,  which 
are  specially  suitable  for  use  with  super¬ 
heated  steam.  Each  engine  is  to  be  direct- 
coupled  with  an  electric  generator,  and  the 
units  will  be  disposed  in  two  long  rows  down 
the  engine-house.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  promoters  of  this  undertaking 
have  been  wise  in  selecting  reciprocating 
engines,  as  evidence  shows  that  the  most 
recent  type  of  the  steam  turbine  is  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  than  any 
other  form  of  steam  motor.  Besides,  it 
reduces  vibration  to  a  minimum,  a  point  of 
much  importance  to  the  builder  and  struc¬ 
tural  engineer. 


The  Dolter  *T  Seems  as  ^  the  SUrface- 
Surface-contact  contact  systems  of  electric 
1  ramway.  traction  were  at  last  going  to 
be  given  a  trial  in  this  country.  In  this  type 
of  tramway  we  have  no  overhead  wires, 
only  studs  slightly  projecting  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  placed  at  distances  of  every 
few  yards  between  the  rails.  These  studs 
are  only  “  alive  ”  when  the  car  is  over  them, 
and  the  current  is  collected  by  sliding  bars 
placed  underneath  the  car.  Some  years  ago 
we  described  the  Kingsland  system,  in 
which  the  studs  are  made  alive  mechani¬ 
cally,  and  Swansea  has  recently  adopted  this 
method.  The  Lorain  system,  where  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  effected  by  means  of  electro-magnets 
slung  underneath  the  car  has  been  success¬ 
fully  working  at  Wolverhampton  for  some 
months.  The  Dolter  system,  which  the 
Torquay  Tramway  Committee  have  decided 
to  adopt,  is  also  a  magnetic  one.  It  has 
been  working  successfully  for  the  last  two 
years  on  a  small  scale  in  Paris,  but  it  is  being 
rapidly  extended.  As  in  the  Lorain  system, 
great  use  is  made  of  the  fact  that  manganese 
steel  is  almost  non-magnetic,  whilst  it 
conducts  electricity  quite  as  well  as  ordinary 
steel.  A  strip  of  manganese  steel  through 
the  centre  of  the  stud  separates  the  end 
portions  magnetically.  The  two  collecting 
skates  are  of  iron,  and  are  in  contact  with 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  six  electro¬ 
magnets,  and  they  rest  on  the  two  ends  of 
the  studs,  which  then  attract  a  keeper  in  the 
contact-box  underneath,  which  is  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  high-pressure  main.  When 
the  skate  leaves  the  stud  the  keeper  falls  by 
its  own  weight  and  breaks  contact,  thus 
leaving  the  stud  perfectly  safe.  In  addition 
there  is  a  salety  skate  at  each  end  of  the  car, 
which  short  circuits  the  stud  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  disconnected  before  the  car 
leaves  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  overhead  and 
conduit  systems  of  electric  traction  are  not 
going  to  be  left  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field,  and  we  shall  soon  have  data  which 
will  enable  municipalities  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  putting  their  trolley  wires  under¬ 
ground. 

Ordinary  methods  of  sinking 

Shaft-  shafts  are  not  unaccompanied 
Sinking.  .  r 

by  disadvantages,  and  in  cases 

where  hard  rock  has  to  be  encountered  the 
process  becomes  both  tedious  and  expen¬ 
sive.  A  new  method  has  recently  been 
tried  at  a  colliery  in  Nottinghamshire  lor 
boring  two  shafts  of  25  ft.  6  in.  diameter, 
and,  judging  by  the  results  obtained,  it 
appears  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 
Operations  are  conducted  by  the  aid  of  an 
appliance  consisting  essentially  of  a  circular 
steel  frame,  having  annular  T-shaped 
slots  entirely  round  its  circumference.  In 
these,  clamps  are  carried,  fitted  with  arms, 
*  e 
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adjustable  telescopically  to  the  diameter  ot 
the  shaft  to  be  sunk,  and  each  arm  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  one  or  two  drills  driven  by 
compressed  air.  The  whole  plant  can  be 
erected  complete  on  the  ground,  so  that  it 
may  be  lowered  bodily  into  the  shaft  and 
raised  again  on  completion  of  the  boring. 
The  periphery  of  the  circular  frame  is 
divided  and  indexed,  so  that  any  required 
number  of  holes  can  be  drilled  without  the 
labour  of  marking  out,  which  in  the  ordinary 
way  is  a  somewhat  serious  item.  Experi¬ 
ence  at  the  colliery  mentioned  shows  that  a 
circle  of  sixty  holes  6#ft.  deep  can  be  drilled 
through  hard  limestone  in  two  and  a  half 
hours,  this  time  including  lowering  and 
raising  the  apparatus.  A  new  form  of 
platform  has  also  been  devised  for  use  with 
the  plant,  to  enable  brickwork  to  be  executed 
simultaneously  with  sinking  operations. 
Compressed  air  is  found  to  be  the  most 
suitable  form  of  motive  power  for  the  drills, 
and  incidentally  its  use  ensures  an  ample 
supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  men  working  in 
the  shaft. 


examples  from  which  the  drawings  are  made. 
Surely  our  technical  institutions  have  men 
in  their  management  who  appreciate  the 
value  of  good  design  sufficiently  to  cleanse 
its  schools  of  such  rubbish.  The  same 
applies  to  the  crafts  exhibits,  which  are 
admirably  executed  pieces  of  design  which 
no  school  ought  to  allow  within  its  walls. 
Let  us  perfect  our  crafts  by  all  means,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  let  us  select  our  examples 
from  our  best,  instead  of  searching  the  dust- 
heap  of  the  jerry-builder.  Illustrations  of 
the  work  of  our  old  masters  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  and  the  duty  of  masters 
is  to  bring  these  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
students.  If  more  modern  and,  in  many 
cases,  more  practical  and  everyday  work  be 
desired,  let  technical  institutes  approach  our 
best  designers  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  will  gladly  give  de¬ 
signs  lrom  which  a  really  creditable  school 
set  could  be  compiled.  The  students  of 
technical  schools  constitute  a  medium 
through  which  the  public  taste  can  be 
influenced  for  good  or  ill,  and  it  is  the  duty 


The  British  Fire  Prevention 
Roofing?  Committee  send  us  a  Report 
of  a  comparative  test  of  an 
ordinary  slated  roof  and  a  flat  roof  covered 
with  “Vulcanite”  roofing  and  ceiling.  The 
vulcanite  roof  was  composed  of  i^-in.  board¬ 
ing  on  7-in.  by  2^-in.  joists,  plastered  under¬ 
neath  ;  the  boarding  then  laid  with  three 
thicknesses  of  asphalted  felt,  breaking  joint, 
and  cemented  together  with  vulcanite, 
brought  to  a  plastic  state  by  being  heated 
in  a  cauldron  and  applied  to  the  asphalted 
felt  with  a  brush.  The  edges  were  turned 
up  against  the  angle  fillet  and  covered  with 
a  No.  14  gauge  zinc  flashing.  The  results 
of  the  fire  tests,  as  between  the  slated  roof 
and  the  vulcanite  roof,  were  very  decisive  : 


“Slated  Rooj. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the 
plaster  to  the  ceiling 
began  to  fall. 

In  twenty  minutes  the 
interior  of  the  roof  was 
well  alight. 

In  forty-one  minutes 
the  slates  began  to  fall. 

In  forty-seven  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  roof 
collapsed. 


Vulcanite  Roof. 

In  forty  minutes  the 
plastering  began  to  fall. 

In  fifty-four  minutes 
the  underside  of  flat  was 
a  sheet  of  flame. 

In  sixty  minutes  the 
fire  had  not  passed 
through  the  flat,  and  it 
was  sound  enough  to  be 
walked  upon.” 


As  Mr.  Ellis  Marsland,  who  directed  this 
test,  remarks, — "  The  result  will  relieve  the 
minds  of  London  District  Surveyors  and 
District  Council  Surveyors  of  any  doubt  as 
to  a  roof  of  this  construction  being  as  fire- 
resisting  as  an  ordinary  slated  roof.1’ 


...  ,  ,  The  exhibition  ol  the  work 

Wandsworth  . 

Technical  done  at  this  Institute  shows 
institute.  much  conscientious  work  on 

the  'part  of  the  students,  but  unfortunately 
displays  much  less  life  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  learner  with 
the  full  measure  of  help.  The  brickwork, 
plumbing,  and  joinery  departments  are  doing 
good  work.  They  have  the  merit  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  hand  of  the  student  these  branches 
of  his  craft,  which  are  difficult  to  reach 
except  by  such  help,  and  if  the  school  can 
turn  out  such  work  as  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Brown  in  the  joinery  and  geometrical 
drawing  sections,  sufficient  proof  is  given  of 
honest  effort  by  teacher  and  student  alike. 
It  is  in  the  architectural  section  that  such 
absolute  failure  exists ;  not  so  much  in 
draughtsmanship  as  in  the  design  of  the 


of  all  who  have  the  work  at  heart  to  see  that 
that  influence  is  properly  directed. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty  -  ninth  annual  Congress  was 
opened  on  the  15th  inst.  by  the  President  of 
the  year,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Westminster, 
Lieut.-Col.  Clifford  Probyn,  J.P.,  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster,  at  2.30  p.m.,  when  a  large 
party  assembled  for  the  inaugural  proceedings. 

The  company  afterwards  visited  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Church,  adjoining  the  Abbey,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hensley  Henson,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  description  of  the  church,  which  he 
said  was  really  of  more  historical  than  archreo- 
logical  interest.  The  original  church  was 
founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  next  to 
the  Abbey  is  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
church  in  Westminster.  Stow  says:  “Tie 
parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  sometime  with¬ 
in  the  Abbey,  was  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
removed  and  built  without  for  ease  of  the 
monks.”  Edward  the  Confessor's  church 
remained  until  the  time  of  Edward  I,  at  which 
period,  again  to  quote  Stow,  “the  merchants 
of  the  Staple  (i.c.,  the  Woolstaplers)  and  the 
Parishioners  of  Westminster  built  it  all  of  new, 
the  chancel  excepted,  which  was  lately  before 
new  built  by  the  Abbot  of  Westr.,”  “and 
this  church  (he  says)  remaineth  now  a  fair 
parish  church  though  sometime  in  danger  of 
down  pulling.”  The  present  edifice  dates 
mainly  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  is  far  more  imposing  internally  than 
would  be  expected  from  its  exterior,  which  has 
been  recased  and  otherwise  altered  in  com¬ 
paratively  recent  times. 

St.  Margaret’s  is  known  as  the  church  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Canon  related  some 
of  the  historical  events  connected  with  the 
church,  which  are  many.  Amongst  others,  he 
mentioned  that,  on  September  25,  1643,  the 
Covenant  was  read  from  the  pulpit,  and  all 
those  present  held  up  their  hands  in  assent  to 
it.  Here,  in  Charles  I.’s  time,  all  the  fast-day 
sermons  were  preached  before  Pym,  Crom¬ 
well,  Harrison,  Praise-God-Barebones,  and  the 
rest  of  the  then  Parliament  of  England.  Hugh 
Peters  also  preached  here  in  order  to  cause  the 
Parliament  to  bring  the  King  to  trial. 

There  are  many  monuments  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  persons  who  have  found  a  resting-place 
in  this  church  and  churchyard,  but  the  object 
most  worthy  of  notice  is  the  famous  east 
window  of  painted  glass.  Very  curious  is  the 
history  of  this  window,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
traced  with  exactitude.  Said  to  have  been 
painted  at  Dort,  in  Holland — Gouda  is  also 
mentioned,  where  it  is  said  it  took  five  years  in 
execution — it  was  presented  to  Henry  VII.  in 
view  of  the  betrothal  of  his  son  Arthur  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  was  intended  by 
the  King  to  be  placed  in  his  new  chapel  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  King,  however, 
died  in  1509,  and  the  window  was  not  erected 
there,  but,  somehow,  was  obtained  by  the 
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Abbot  of  Waltham,  in  Essex.  Whether  it  evei 
was  erected  in  that  abbey-church  is  unknown 
It  has  been  stated  that  at  the  Dissolution  it  wa; 
taken  to  Abbot  Fuller’s  private  chapel  in  New 
Hall,  at  Boreham.  As  this  mansion,  however* 
never  belonged  to  the  Abbot,  but  to  Henry  VIII. 
Mr.  Gould  held  that  if  the  window  went  intcj 
any  private  chapel  of  the  Abbot,  it  was 
more  likely  erected  in  his  private  chape 
at  Old  Copt  or  Copped  Hall,  near  Epping,  anc 
that  when  Henry  VIII.  obtained  the  old  hall  h< 
removed  the  window  to  his  much-favourec 
palace  of  Beaulieu  or  New  Hall.  All  this 
however,  is  but  conjecture.  All  we  reallj 
know  is  that  the  window  found  its  way  to  that 
fine  Tudor  mansion,  and  there  remained  fof 
about  200  years,  till,  in  the  year  1737,  Johr 
Olmius,  becoming  possessor  of  the  house,  a' 
once  commenced  to  pull  it  down,  including  the 
chapel.  The  glass  of  the  window  he  pr& 
served  in  chests.  The  window  was  next  sole 
by  Olmius  to  John  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  wh 
paid  fifty  guineas  for  it,  but  he,  deciding  to  pu 
down  old  Copt  Hall,  never  erected  the  window 
and  it  was  sold  by  his  son  in  1758  to  th 
parishioners  of  St.  Margaret  at  Westminste 
for  400  guineas,  and  so,  after  some  250  yean 
of  strange  vicissitudes,  this  beautiful,  paintec 
glass  at  length  came  back  to  the  immediate 
locality  for  which  it  was  originally  intended 
and,  most  curiously  of  all,  uninjured.  The 
monuments  in  the  church  commemorate 
amongst  many  others,  Caxton,  who  lived  in  the 
Almonry  upon  a  site  now  occupied  by  the 
entrance  to  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  anc 
had  his  printing  press  in  the  triforium  gallery 
of  the  Abbey  ;  Raleigh  ;  Thomas  May,  the  poet 
Sir  Wm.  Waller,  the  Parliamentary  General 
Admiral  Blake  ;  Hollar,  the  celebrated 
engraver  ;  and  Blood,  who  attempted  tc 
steal  the  regalia.  The  poet  Milton  was 
here  married  to  Katherine  Woodcock 
who  died  in  the  following  year.  Only  one 
brass  remains  ;  all  the  rest  were  sold  in  1644 
at  3d.  and  qd.  per  lb.,  as  is  attested  by  the! 
churchwardens’  accounts.  From  the  time  ol 
Stow  this  church  has  been  periodical!} 
threatened  with  demolition.  It  is  to  be  hoped; 
however,  that  wiser  counsels  will  continue  to 
prevail,  and  that  this  most  interesting  edifice 
may  be  allowed  to  remain.  Its  removal  would 
be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Abbey  by  reason  of  the  scale  which  it  gives, 
for  St.  Margaret’s  is  by  no  means  a  small  or 
insignificant  building,  but  is  a  good-sized 
parish  church. 

In  the  vestry  the  visitors  were  shown  by 
Canon  Henson  the  fine  collection  of  silver: 
plate,  churchwardens’  maces,  &c ,  and  the 
parish  registers,  the  earliest  of  which  is  dated. 
1537.  Many  interesting  old  engravings  are 
framed  and  hung  on  the  walls,  from  one  o| 
which  it  appears  (hat  as  late  as  the  year  1726 
a  woman  was  burnt  alive  for  killing  her: 
husband. 

Leaving  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  the  party : 
proceeded  by  train  to  Addison-road  Station 
and  walked  to  Addison-crescent  to  view  the; 
rare  and  valuable  examples  of  ancient  china, ; 
faience,  and  majolica  ware,  illustrating  the  1 
history  of  the  art  of  pottery  and  china,  collected 
by  Mr.  R.  Duppa-Lloyd.  Some  of  these* 
treasures  are  priceless  in  value.  Mr.  Lloyd 
also  exhibited  a  few  rare  examples  of  bronze 
as  specimens  of  art,  or  artisan  work.  Some 
examples  from  a  very  large  collection  of  old 
engravings  of  the  Italian  school  from  1420  to  I 
1795.  The  German  school,  1450  to  1800.  The  I 
Dutch  and  French  schools,  from  1500  to  1800,  J 
and  the  English  school  from  1600,  were  also 
exhibited  and  admired.  These  engravings,  • 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  are  very  ; 
instructive.  Having  partaken  of  tea  the 
visitors  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  at  8.30  * 
proceeded  to  the  Caxton  Hall,  where  they  ; 
were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  ,• 
Westminster  at  a  conversazione,  and  where  his 
worship  delivered  his  presidential  address,  i 
This  dealt  generally  with  the  history  of  • 
Westminster  and  reminded  us  that  it  is  more  1 
ancient  than  the  City  of  London,  and  was  an 
important  trading  centre  in  British  days 
long  before  Londinium  grew  out  of  the  1 
marshes.  The  Abbey,  the  R  iman  remains  : 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Parliament 
— itself  a  vast  theme — the  site  of  the  Royal  . 
Palace  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  ;  the  '1 
Woolstaple,  where  now  is  Bridge-street,  whose  1 
mercantile  importance  is  still  signified  by  the 
woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  White¬ 
hall  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  days,  all  were  touched 
upon  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  bringing 
to  the  recollection  of  the  hearers  the  fact  that 
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e  interests  of  the  city  of  Westminster  are  to 
e  antiquary,  historian,  and  archaeologist  in- 
haustible.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
esident  stated  that  in  the  churchyard  of 
irist  Church,  Victoria-street,  opposite  the 
ixton  Hall,  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood  was 
iried  on  August  26,  1680,  and  that,  as  related 
the  “  Civil  War  Tracts  of  Lancashire,”  some 
doo  “  Redshanks,”  or  Scotch  prisoners,  were 
commodated  after  being  driven  from  Wor- 
ster  field.  Many  of  them  succumbed  to  their 
jorous  treatment,  and  1,200  of  them  were 
iried  in  Tothill  Fields — now  Vincent-square 
and  the  churchwardens’  accounts  show  that 
s.  were  paid  for  sixty-seven  loads  of  soil  laid 
1  their  graves,  whilst  30 l.  was  received  from 
e  Council  of  State  for  cleansing  the  church 
ifter  the  Scottish  prisoners  had  much  annoyed 
d  spoiled  the  same.” 

In  a  room  adjoining  the  Mayor’s  parlour 
2re  exhibited  some  old  records,  the  earliest 
tant  being  dated  1460,  but  the  first  was 
anted  in  1256,  giving  a  weekly  market  to  the 
habitants  ol  Westminster.  These  records 
ere  collected  together  and  bound  in  1730. 

,ie  Corporation  maces  and  the  loving  cups — 
ie  very  handsome,  of  silver  gilt,  dated  1588, 
d  known  as  the  “  Armada  Cup,”  and  the 
mous  “ Tobacco  Box” — were  also  exhibited 
id  described  by  Mr.  Terry. 

Tuesday,  September  16. 

The  members  of  Congress  and  visitors 
ivelled  to  Rochester,  where,  at  the  Castle, 
ey  were  met  by  Mr.  George  Payne,  F.S.A., 
ho  was  the  guide  of  the  party  throughout 
:e  day.  Assembled  in  the  keep  the  company 
itened  to  a  lucid  and  able  description  of  this 
ilebrated  castle  given  by  Mr.  Payne,  who,  by 
.e  aid  of  a  large  scale  plan,  indicated  its  posi- 
pn  with  reference  to  the  walls  of  the  Roman 
jwn.  These  Roman  walls  have  now  been 
xurately  traced  and  plotted,  and  the  positions 
:  its  four  strongly  fortified  gates  have  been 
lentified.  The  walls  enclosed  an  area  of 
bout  24  acres,  and  the  gates  were  situated  at 
ie  four  cardinal  points.  Many  coins  and  the 
amains  of  piles  were  found  at  the  time  of  the 
uilding  of  the  present  bridge  over  the  Med- 
/ay,  showing  that  there  was  a  bridge  here  in 
toman  days,  and  some  of  these  piles  are  now 
reserved  in  the  keep  of  the  castle.  A  cause¬ 
way  had  been  discovered  in  the  marshes  on 
,ie  north  side  of  the  river,  and  upon  its 
nasonry  were  still  remaining  the  traces  of 
i/agon  and  chariot  wheels.  Mr.  Payne  con- 
ucted  the  party  round  the  castle  and  de- 
icribed  the  explorations  which  had  been 
larried  out  by  the  Corporation  of  Rochester 
nder  his  superintendence.  The  Corporation 
3  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation 
or  the  great  interest  and  care  it  has 
Manifested  in  the  preservation  of  the  archreo- 
ogical  remains  of  its  ancient  town.  No 
lestoration  work  has  been  attempted,  but  only 
:areful  and  systematic  reparation  of  the  walls, 
ihe  removal  of  the  ivy,  which  was  doing  great 
injury  to  them,  and  the  grouting  of  the  walls 
ivith  cement,  so  that  now  they  will  last  and 
are  secure  for  centuries  to  come.  From  the 
Castle  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral. 
iHere  Mr.  Payne  pointed  out  the  different  parts 
)f  the  early  work,  the  discovery  of  the  founda- 
:ions  of  the  Saxon  church  of  Ethelbert ;  the 
iosition  of  the  semi-circular  apse,  the  walls  of 
hich  are  now  marked  in  double  lines  upon 
:he  floor  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  the  evidence  of 
■axon  walling  were  all  indicated.  The  Cathe- 
ral  was  rebuilt  by  Gundulph,  whose  work 
extended  to  the  position  of  the  present  pulpit, 
and  had  a  nave  of  nine  bays  and  a  choir  of  six 
[bays.  The  more  ornate  work  in  the  nave  and 
(transepts  is  that  of  Ernulph  and  John,  between 
1 1 1 15  and  1130,  who  reconstructed  the  Cathe¬ 
dral.  Eastward  of  the  choir  the  work  is  more 
(irecent.  The  masonry  of  Gundulph  is  enclosed 
in  the  present  masonry  of  the  columns  of  the 
1  nave.  This  church  was  from  the  earliest 
:  period  both  parochial  and  conventual,  and,  in 
li  consequence,  disputes  between  the  monks  and 

■  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas  were  of  constant 
rj  occurrence,  so  that,  in  1423,  the  church  dedi- 
1  cated  to  that  saint  closely  adjacent,  was  built 
1  for  their  use.  The  present  choir  of  the  Cathe- 
;  dral  was  first  used  in  1220,  the  Norman  walls 

being  incorporated  in  the  existing  walls. 

■  After  luncheon  at  the  famous  Pickwickian  hos¬ 
telry,  the  Bull  Hotel,  the  archreologists  journeyed 

1  in  carriages  to  Cobham  Hall,  where  they  were 
i|  welcomed  by  Lord  Darnley  in  the  drawing- 
1  room  of  that  celebrated  mansion.  Mr.  Payne 
gave  an  account  of  the  building  and  of  its 
1  former  inhabitants,  from  which  it  appears  the 


Lords  of  Cobham  had  resided  on  the  site  of  the 
present  house  for  over  600  years.  The  present 
mansion  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Elizabethan 
architecture  and  dates  from  1554  to  1603.  The 
date,  1584,  remains  upon  one  of  the  gateways, 
and  the  date  1594  is  to  be  seen  upon  a  leaden 
water  shoot.  In  the  large  dining-room  is  a 
mantelpiece  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  One  of 
the  curious  features  of  this  room  is  the  side¬ 
board  and  sink  of  black  and  white  marble. 
The  ornamental  iron  railing  of  the  grand  stair¬ 
case  is  dated  1601-1603.  In  the  picture  gallery, 
Lord  Darnley  pointed  out  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  paintings,  which  include  many  fine 
examples  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Vandyck,  &c.  Charles  I.  visited  Cobham 
Hall  with  his  Queen  after  their  marriage  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  Hall  was  captured  by  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1643.  Leaving  the  Hall, 
the  party  drove  to  Cobham  village  and  visited 
the  church,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berger,  who  described 
some  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Payne  pointed  out  the  remains  of 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  a  staircase,  quite  in 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel,  a  very 
unusual  position,  which  is  thought  to  have  led 
to  a  passage  and  screen  above  and  behind  the 
reredos  for  the  exhibition  of  relics.  The  chief 
archaeological  attraction  of  this  church,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  magnificent  series  of  monumental 
brasses  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries — some  fourteen  in  all  ; 
they  are  in  admirable  preservation,  and  are 
probably  unique.  The  original  stone  altar 
with  the  five  crosses  still  exists.  After  seeing 
the  church,  the  party  visited  the  College,  which 
was  built  by  Lord  Cobham  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  It  has  a  fine  old  hall,  and  apart¬ 
ments  for  twenty  pensioners.  Some  portions 
of  the  old  chantry  remain  near  the  church. 
Thence  the  members  drove  to  Sole-street 
Station  for  train  to  London. 


Wednesday,  September  27. 

Leaving  Waterloo  Station  at  nine  o’clock, 
the  members  of  Congress  and  visitors  went  to 
Godaiming,  and  at  the  station  took  carriages 
to  Compton  Church,  where  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill, 
F.S.A.,  met  the  party  and  described  this  very 
interesting  church,  which  in  some  respects  is 
probably  unique  in  England.  The  architecture 
is  late  Norman,  and  the  church  retains  the 
narrow  lean-to  aisles,  with  the  little  semi¬ 
circular  windows  at  the  western  ends,  which 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  nowadays.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  church  is  probably  of  Saxon  date, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  has  a 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  church,  however,  is  its  double 
sanctuary,  which  is  considered  to  be  unique  in 
England.  The  lower  sanctuary  is  groined, 
and  the  walls  are  in  consequence  much  thicker 
than  are  those  of  the  upper  sanctuary,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  thrust  of  the  groining.  The 
sacrarium  arch  of  the  lower  sanctuary  is  very 
elaborately  enriched  with  elegant  overlapping 
cusped  work  of  late  Norman  style,  not  often 
met  with,  and  above  this  arch  is  the  celebrated 
wooden  screen  protecting  and  fencing  in  the 
western  end  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  in  England, 
and  dates  from  about  1180.  This  Norman 
wooden  screen  consists  of  nine  round-headed 
arches  supported  on  octagonal  pillars  inserted 
into  a  solid  sill-piece,  the  whole  being  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  cornice  slightly  moulded.  There 
are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  carved  wood 
work  in  the  altar  rail  and  the  western  screen, 
both  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From 
Compton  the  drive  was  resumed  to  Loseley 
Place,  where  the  members  were  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  More-Molyneux,  the  owner, 
and  the  tenant,  Mr.  S.  Christopherson.  In  the 
great  hall  of  this  fine  example  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  mansion,  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  read 
a  brief  history  of  the  house  and  its  early  occu¬ 
pants.  Mr.  Molyneux  had  laid  out  for  inspec¬ 
tion  several  of  the  historical  MSS.  for  which 
Loseley  is  so  famous,  and  these  Dr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  F.S.A.,  described  and  gave  an  account 
of.  The  manuscripts  preserved  at  Loseley  are 
amongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom, 
and  are  of  the  utmost  political  importance. 
They  consist  of  a  very  large  collection  of 
papers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  of  the  most  important  bear 
the  signatures  at  the  top,  as  was  the  case  in 
those  days,  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  signed  “Jane  the  Queen,”  Mary  I 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Anne  of  Cleves,  James  I 
Sir  George  More,  Lord  Ferrers,  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  &c.  Others  exhibited  the  signa¬ 


tures  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Sovereign,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  and  others.  There  were 
some  ancient  charters  also  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Mr.  H.  S.  Malden,  M.A.,  supple¬ 
mented  Dr.  Birch’s  remarks  by  recounting  his 
experiences  of  these  manuscripts,  of  which  he 
said  there  are  thousands  in  the  muniment 
room,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  of  them 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Victoria  County 
History  of  Surrey.  Many  of  them,  he  said, 
throw  much  light  upon  local  affairs  all  over 
the  country,  in  the  inventories  and  miscella¬ 
neous  papers  relating  to  the  religious  houses, 
and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  construct  a 
history  of  the  administration  in  London  from 
the  papers  preserved  in  the  muniment-room  at 
Loseley.  They  dealt  with  all  kinds  of  matters 
—pedlars’  licences,  the  price  of  beer,  the 
management  of  schools,  the  preparations 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  search  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  recusants,  and  many 
other  things  of  greater  or  lesser  importance. 

Mr.  Molyneux  pointed  out  the  principal  paint¬ 
ings  and  the  numerous  examples  of  ancient 
furniture  in  which  the  house  is  so  rich. 
Loseley  was  on  several  occasions  visited  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  left  mementoes  of  her 
visits  in  the  shape  of  two  small  low-seated  gilt 
chairs,  with  cushions  said  to  be  the  work  of 
her  own  hands,  now  on  either  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  drawing  room.  Several  of  the 
elaborately  carved  fireplaces  in  this  house  are 
executed  in  chalk.  Loseley  cannot,  of  course, 
be  classed  with  such  palatial  mansions  as 
Longleat  or  Hatfield,  but  it  is  a  good 
example  of  an  English  country  gentleman’s 
residence  of  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth. 

It  was  built  by  Sir  William  More  between  the 
years  1562-8.  The  detailed  accounts  of  its  con¬ 
struction  are  preserved,  and  it  is  curious  to 
contrast  the  prices  between  that  day  and  the 
present.  The  total  cost,  inclusive  of  materials, 
did  not  exceed  1,661 1.  193.  76.  Some  of  the 
materials  were  brought  from  the  ruined  build¬ 
ings  of  Waverley  Abbey.  The  painted  panels 
in  the  great  hall,  with  the  monogram  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Katherine  Parr,  came  from 
Nonsuch  House.  From  Loseley  the  drive  was 
continued  to  Guildford,  where,  after  luncheon 
at  the  Lion  Hotel,  St.  Mary’s  Church  was 
nspected,  the  company  being  received  by  the 
rector,  Canon  Grant.  This  church  has  many 
features  of  peculiar  interest,  which  were  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill.  The  floor  of  the 
church  slopes  down  very  considerably  from 
east  to  west.  The  earliest  portion  of  the 
building  is  the  tower,  which  has  windows 
played  inside  and  out  and  may  possibly 
be  Saxon,  but  this  double  splaying  was 
usual  in  almost  all  cases  where  flint  is 
used.  The  nave  piers  and  capitals  are 
all  of  the  local  chalk  ;  some  retain  the  original 
coloured  decoration.  The  little  delicate  details 
of  the  carving  could  hardly  have  been  executed 
in  Bath  stone.  The  plan  of  the  church  con¬ 
sists  of  nave,  central  tower,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
the  latter  having  apsidal  chapels,  which  is  an 
unusual  feature,  but  the  chancel  is  square- 
ended,  in  common  with  most  English  churches, 
that  form  being  peculiar  to  this  country  and 
rarely  found  elsewhere.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  painted  decoration  still  remaining,  although 
some  of  the  paintings  discovered  by  Mr.  Nevill 
were  obliterated  by  workmen  in  the  absence 
of  officials,  a  circumstance  to  be  deplored,  as 
they  probably  were  the  earliest  decoration  of 
their  kind  in  England.  Biblical  subjects  are 
the  earliest  in  date.  Legends  were  much 
later,  and  these  destroyed  paintings  may  have 
been  of  Saxon  date.  Master  William,  the 
Florentine,  who  was  engaged  in  decorating 
the  King’s  palace  by  Henry  III.,  is  thought  to 
have  executed  the  painting  in  the  roof  of  the 
North  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

Leaving  St.  Mary's,  the  only  mediaeval  church 
now  remaining  in  Guildford,  the  party  wended 
their  way  to  the  Castle,  paying  a  passing  visit 
to  the  museum  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society  in  Castle  Arch.  Beneath  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  keep  Mr.  H.  E.  Malden  gave  a 
capital  historical  description  of  the  Castle  from 
the  earliest  times,  which,  he  thought,  might 
date  from  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  when 
the  mound  on  which  the  keep  now  stands  was 
one  of  the  burhs  erected  by  Alfred,  or  his  son 
Edward,  as  a  defence  against  the  Danes.  Mr. 
Malden  said  the  mound  at  Guildford  seemed 
to  belong  to  that  class  of  construction  in  which 
the  end,  or  two  ends,  of  a  ridge  of  hill  were 
heightened  by  earth  removed  from  the  centre 
of  the  ridge.  A  spur  of  the  chalk  down  over- 
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hanging  the  river  was  raised  by  earth  removed 
from  the  ditch,  still  so  well  marked  on  the  east 
side  of  the  keep,  and  somewhat  less  so  on  the 
north  and  south.  The  mound  was  then  en¬ 
circled  with  wooden  palisading,  and  had  a 
house  of  wood  upon  the  top,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry.  Previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  massive  keep,  Mr.  Malden  considered  that 
stone  walls  encircling  the  mound  took  the  place 
of  the  palisading  and  formed  a  “  shell  keep.” 
These  walls  in  parts  still  remain,  and  certainly 
were  the  walls  of  a  building,  and  not  merely  of  a 
courtyard.  In  one  wall,  that  to  the  south,  are 
the  remains  of  several  garderobes,  with  their 
shafts  one  above  another,  showing  that  the  wall 
was  of  more  than  one  story  in  height. 
Later  on,  when  the  massive  keep  was 
built,  this  enclosing  wall  would  form  the 
defence  of  an  inner  ward,  which  would  have 
to  be  carried  before  the  keep  itself  could  be 
approached.  With  regard  to  the  keep  itself,  it 
is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  mound  with  one 
side  standing  on  the  natural  formation,  and 
this  side  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  others,  and 
far  less  pierced  by  windows  or  passages,  the 
reason  being  that  it  might  hold  up  the  whole 
structure,  which  it  has  done  to  the  present 
time.  The  date  of  the  shell  keep  may  be  of 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  or  one  of  his  sons. 
The  Castle  is  first  mentioned  in  1202  as  a 
prison,  and  that,  no  doubt,  was  the  present 
square  keep,  which  for  some  centuries  was 
used  as  the  county  gaol.  The  next  place  visited 
was  the  Guildhall,  where  the  Mayor  welcomed 
the  party,  and  exhibited  the  Corporation  plate, 
&c.  Afterwards  Abbot's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1619  by  Archbishop  Abbot  for  the  residence 
and  support  of  a  master,  twelve  brethren,  and 
eight  sisters,  was  inspected.  It  is  a  charm¬ 
ingly  picturesque  group  of  buildings,  forming 
a  quadrangle,  with  the  hall  and  chapel  opposite 
the  entrance  tower.  In  a  room  close  to  the 
entrance  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  confined 
for  some  time  while  on  his  way  to  London 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  There  is  some 
very  good  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of  the 
chapel,  of  Flemish  character.  On  the  way  to 
the  railway  station  some  of  the  members,  led 
by  Mr.  Nevill,  looked  into  an  ancient  house  in 
the  High-street  of  Charles  I.’s  time,  which 
possesses  a  fine  carved  staircase  and  some 
quaint  ironwork  in  window  fastenings. 

Thursday ,  September  18. 

This  day  the  members  of  Congress  visited 
Colchester  and  devoted  their  attention  entirely 
to  the  examination  of  the  many  remains  of 
archaeological  interest  in  that  very  ancient 
town.  Upon  arrival  the  party  at  once  drove  to 
the  Cups  Hotel,  where  Dr.  Laver,  F.S.A.,  Mr. 
J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  and  other  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
Society,  met  and  welcomed  them.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Laver  they  then  proceeded, 
first,  to  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Society, 
established  in  the  Castle,  and  inspected  the 
magnificent  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities,  all 
found  in  Colchester  or  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  also  a  good  collection  of  Romano- 
British  and  other  pottery,  mostly  found  in  the 
old  British  settlement  at  Lexden.  Dr.  Laver 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  finds 
which  indicate  survivals,  and  were  not  met 
with  in  the  large  Roman  cemeteries,  but  in 
small  private  burial  places.  One  vase  was 
particularly  interesting  in  this  connection, 
as  evidencing  the  survival  of  the  method 
of  construction  of  bronze  vessels  in  the  con¬ 
centric  flutings  surrounding  it.  The  celebrated 
“Joslin  collection  ”  is  housed  in  the  museum 
and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  whole.  A  useful 
collection  of  modern  antiquities  is  gradually 
being  acquired— things  gone  out  of  date, 
memorials  of  obsolete  customs,  handicrafts,  &c. 
Colchester  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  used  to 
manufacture  a  particular  kind  of  white  cloth 
called  ‘  bays,”  which  was  introduced  by 
refugees  from  Holland.  This  is  now  unkiown 
and  examples  are  hard  to  meet  with.  Dr. 
Laver  paid  5/.  for  a  piece  only  a  few  inches 
wide,  and  this  now  is  framed  and  glazed  and 
preserved  in  the  museum.  From  the  museum 
the  party  passed  to  the  interior  of  the  castle 
keep,  where  Dr.  Laver  gave  some  account  of 
its  history  and  construction.  The  keep  is 
almost  the  largest  in  England,  and  is  con¬ 
structed  of  materials  from  Roman  buildings 
with  Roman  mortar  adhe-ing  to  them,  the  walls 
at  the  basement  being  31  ft.  in  thickness.  The  1 
keep  is  theonly  part  of  the  cistle  now  remain¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  quadrangular  structure,  with  square 
turrets  at  the  corners.  The  easiest  mds  in  wha 


Camulodunum,  as  has  been  ascertained  from 
explorations  made  by  Dr.  Laver,  during  which 
he  discovered  a  row  of  shops  and  traces  of  a 
piazza  in  the  earthbanks.  These  were  care¬ 
fully  plotted  and  notes  made,  and  then  were 
afterwards  covered  over  with  earth  again  to 
preserve  them.  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round,  M.A., 
pointed  out  the  lines  of  the  old  Roman  walls 
of  the  town,  extending  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  for  nearly  two  miles.  They  are 
composed  chiefly  of  stone  from  the  eastern 
coast,  with  bands  of  Roman  brick  in  regular 
courses  ;  its  thickness  varies  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft., 
and  at  the  gates  and  posterns  is  much  thicker. 
The  Balkan  Gate  exhibits  a  very  good  example 
of  Roman  rubble  work.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
Roman  gateways  remaining  in  England.  The 
remains  of  a  guardroom  on  one  side  are  very 
clear,  and  there  are  indications  of  another  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage-way.  After 
luncheon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  ruins  of  St. 
Botolph’s  Priory  Church.  Of  the  Priory  there 
are  no  remains  above  ground.  It  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
ornamental  western  doorway  is  about  fifty 
years  later.  These  ruins  are  so  well  known 
that  they  need  no  description  in  these  pages. 
They  are  now  well  cared  for,  having  been 
skilfully  treated  for  their  preservation  by  the 
late  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  about  1887. 
A  small  portion  of  the  original  tile  pavement 
may  be  seen,  in  situ,  below  the  present  level 
of  the  earth  in  the  nave,  which  is  some  4  ft. 
above  the  outside  ground  level. 

The  Church  of  St.  Giles  was  next  visited. 
Here  are  interred  the  bodies  of  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  who  so  gallantly 
defended  Colchester  for  the  King,  and  who  were 
so  ungenerously,  to  say  the  least,  shot  by  order 
of  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  General,  after 
the  surrender  of  the  town  in  August,  1648. 
From  St.  Giles’  the  archeologists  wended  their 
way  to  St.  John’s  Abbey  gateway— the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  abbey.  The  abbey 
belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Order.  It  was  a 
mitred  abbey.  All  the  buildings  have  dis¬ 
appeared  but  this  gateway,  which,  apparently, 
dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  During  the  siege  of  Colchester  in 
the  seventeenth  century  an  explosion  occurred 
in  this  gateway,  and  the  marks  of  the  damage 
done  may  still  be  seen  in  the  vaulting. 


use  of  the  Congress  at  the  Westminster  Palac 
Hotel.  At  8.30,  Dr.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  took  th 
chair,  and  a  very  interesting  paper  was  rea 
by  Dr.  Brushfield,  F.S.A.,  on  “  Britain’s  Burs 
or  the  New  Exchange.”  This  had  reference 
to  Durham  House  and  the  present  Adelphi,  tt 
“  Burse  ”  being  established  on  the  site  t 
Coutts’  Bank.  The  paper  dealt  at  length  upo 
the  historical  connections  of  the  localij 
derived  from  careful  research  into  origin) 
documents  and  letters.  In  the  endorsement  < 
a  letter,  dated  June  1,  1711,  the  term  | 
“Britannia’s  Burse”  is  used,  and  is  the  onl 
example  yet  found  where  it  is  so  callei 
Durham  House  was  given  in  1584,  b 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
his  London  residence,  and  there  he  live 
for  twenty  years.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Brushfiel 
remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  a  great  dis 
credit  to  Englishmen  that  there  was  n 
memorial  in  London,  or  Westminster,  to  thj 
great  man,  and  he  suggested  that  at  least  th 
blazon  of  his  coat  of  arms  might  be  carve 
upon  his  gravestone  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church 
The  business  of  the  Congress  was  brougl 
to  a  conclusion,  after  the  reading  of  the  papei 
with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  all  who  ha 
assisted  to  make  it  the  success  it  was  generall 
admitted  to  have  been,  the  proposed  Saturda 
morning  excursion  to  Harrow  being  abandonee 
as  so  many  of  the  country  members  desired  ti 
depart  for  their  homes  early  in  the  day. 
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Friday,  September  ig. 

To-day  was,  comparatively,  an  easy  day,  a 
visit  being  paid  at  11  o’clock  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  which  Canon  Hensley  Henson 
had  been  able  to  arrange  with  the  Office  of 
Works,  the  present  custodians  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  until  the  final  removal  of  all  the  impe¬ 
dimenta  connected  with  the  recent  Coronation 
solemnity.  The  Canon  conducted  the  party, 
and  gave  an  interesting  description  of  the 
various  features  of  interest.  In  the  afternoon 
the  members  visited  Staple  Inn,  Holborn, 
which,  although  not  in  Westminster,  yet  is 
connected  with  that  City  owing  to  the  “  Wool 
Staplers”  having  been  connected  therewith — 
and  still  having  an  identification  in  the 
“  Woolsack.”  Here  Mr.  T.  Cato  Worsfold, 
F.R.Hist.Soc.,  met  the  party,  and  having 
pointed  out  the  external  features  of  the  Inn, 
and  indicated  the  residence  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  other  celebrated  inhabitants  in  days  gone 
by,  led  the  company  into  the  great  hall,  where 
he  read  a  very  interesting  and  exhaustive 
paper  upon  its  history,  the  hall  being  kindly 
lent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Society  of  Actua¬ 
ries,  whose  property  it  now  is.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  Mr.  Worsfold  said  that 
many  of  ^he  houses  in  Holborn  were  built  on 
arches  in  a  foundation  of  sand.  The  district 
in  earlier  times  was  famous  for  strawberries, 
to  which  Shakespeare  alludes.  The  “Stapler’s” 
had  a  charge  of  6s.  8d.,  or  half  a  mark,  levied 
upon  each  packet  of  wool. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  bay  window  of 
the  Hall,  contains  the  insigna  of  the  Staple — a 
woolpack.  The  Society  of  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
year  1248  (Henry  III.),  and  was  incorporated 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in  the  year  1319, 
under  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and  Constables 
of  the  Staple  of  England,  being  established  at 
that  time  in  the  ancient  City  of  Westminster. 
Staple  Inn  did  not  long  remain  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  wool-staplers  ;  they 
were  removed  to  Westminster  by  Richard  II., 
and  in  1378  it  became  an  Inn  of  Chancery. 

The  only  evening  meeting  whicn  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold,  owing  to  the  latene-s  of  the  houn- 
of  return  from  the  eou"trv  excursions,  was  held 


was  the  Forum  of  the  Roman  to  ami  of  Co'onia  J  this  evening  in  the  large  room  provided  for  the 


On  October  8  and  9  the  University  of  Oxfon 
will  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  Bodleian 
which,  then  containing  2,000  books,  wai 
opened  on  November  8,  1602,  in  the  buildinj 
erected  in  1487-8  over  the  Divinity  School  b’ 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Humphrey 
and  Thomas  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London,  ha( 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  building— 
1445-80— of  the  Divinity  School,  restored,  it  ii 
said,  by  Wren.  The  famous  Library  has  itl 
comparatively  humble  origin  in  the  bequest  by 
Bishop  Cobham  of  Worcester  of  some  booksl 
for  which  was  built  in  the  later  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  a  little  room  in  an  annexe 
to  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Some  hundred  years 
afterwards  the  Duke  Humphrey,  who  has 
justly  been  called  the  Mascenas  of  his  age  and 
a  pioneer  of  the  Renaissance  learning,  made 
large  benefactions  to  the  University  in  the 
shape  of  the  books  and  MSS.  that  were  but 
too  zealously  destroyed  as  savouring  of  Popery 
by  Edward  VI. ’s  Commissioners,  who  were; 
deputed  in  1550  to  carry  out  an  edict  “  for  the 
culling  out  ot  all  superstitious  books,  as  missals,! 
legends,  and  such  like.”  They  further  de¬ 
spoiled  the  Divinity  School  of  all  its  stained 
glass,  but  fortunately  spared  the  beautiful  vault-: 
ing  in  Caen  stone  with  fan  tracery,  and  the 
curious  drop  pendentives  commonly  called 
“  Wolsey’s  lanterns.” 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  born  at  Exeter  in 
1545.  His  father,  John  Bodley,  or  Boadleigh, 
sought  refuge  on  Mary’s  accession  in  Geneva, 
where  his  son  attended  lectures  on  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  with  those  of  Beza  and  Calvin  on 
divinity.  After  Mary’s  death  the  family  re¬ 
turned  to  Devonshire,  and  in  1559  Thomas 
entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  in  1563 
he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Merton.  Taking 
political  service  under  Elizabeth,  he  ultimately 
became  her  Minister  to  The  Hague.  Dis¬ 
appointed  by  Burghley  of  further  advance-  • 
ment  at  home,  he  retired  into  private  life,  with 
the  resolve,  as  he  says,  to  set  up  his  staff  at  the 
library  door  in  Oxford,  and  to  endeavour  to 
reduce  that  place,  then  lying  everywhere 
wasted  and  in  ruin,  to  the  public  use  of  students. 
In  1598  he  set  about  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose — the  re-establishment  of  a  library 
which  possessed  so  exiguous  a  remainder  of 
the  riches  bestowed  upon  it  by  Roger  Lisle, 
the  Duke  Humphrey,  and  other  benefactors. 
In  four  years  he  collected  and  catalogued 
2,000  volumes  ;  he  had  Walter  Raleigh  and 
other  friends  for  coadjutors  in  his  scheme.® 
Bodley  induced  the  Stationers’  Company  to 
covenant  on  December  12,  1610,  to  send  to 
Oxford  a  copy  of  every  work  printed  by  them. 
He  defrayed  the  cost  of  adding  a  third  story  to  I 
the  “schools,”  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  fulfil-  | 
ment  of  his  labours.  He  provided  in  his  will 
for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  the 
library,  which  now  has  an  income  of  ab  >ut  I 
9,000/.  a  year,  though  that  revenue  is  all  too 
little  for  its  later  requirements,  and  forms  one 
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the  five  that  are  entitled  to  receive  all  new 
iblications  under  the  Copyright  Acts. 

Thomas  Huskenorton,  Abbot  of  Osney, 
duced  the  Public  Schools  into  one  building 
1439.  The  existing  buildings  of  the  Bod- 
,an  comprise  the  quadrangle  of  the  (old) 
hools  on  the  northern  side  of  Radcliffe- 
uare,  and  beyond,  westwards,  the  H -shaped 
bck,  of  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  cross- 
r  forms  the  Divinity  School.  The  schools, 
signed,  it  is  generally  believed,  by  Thomas 
alt,  of  York,  who  there  introduced  a  method 
counter-arching  openings  to  resist  vertical 
essure,  and  built  by  J.  Acroid,  were  erected 
1610-9.  The  court  within  measures  115  ft. 
105  ft.  Some  would  ascribe  the  southern 
le,  distinguished  by  its  four  orders,  to  James 
d  Michael  Bentley,  who  predeceased  Holt 
oiit  1624),  but  it  seems  that  they  were  builders 
in  the  modern  sense  of  that  word.  On  the 
st  side  stands  the  lofty  gateway  tower,  the 
Tower  of  the  Five  Orders,”  having  on  its 
tier  front  a  storied  line  of  the  orders,  with  a 
itue  of  James  I.,  enthroned,  presenting  copies 
his  own  works  to  Fame  and  to  Oxford, 
th  emblems  of  Plenty,  Justice,  and  Peace, 
the  upper  two  rooms  are  housed  the  Uni- 
irsity  registers  and  muniments.  Mr.  T.  G. 
tkson,  R.  A.,  at  the  time  (1876-82)  of  building  the 
lamination  Buildings,  which  have  supplanted 
»  old  schools,  examined  the  fabric  of  the  tower, 
lich  he  found  was  constructed  of  Roman 
iment,  carefully  modelled,  the  stonework 
wing  decayed.  The  decay  proved  to  be  so 
;ep  that  a  renewal  of  the  whole  was  necessary, 
jiove  the  doorways  of  the  quad  were  in- 
ribed  the  titles  of  the  various  schools  and 
;ulties.  In  renewing  the  stonework  about 
lenty-five  years  ago  the  new  label-bosses 
ere  left  uncarved,  albeit  in  the  view  of  the 
adrangle  in  Loggan’s  “Oxonia  Illustrata,” 
74,  their  predecessors  were  carved,  it 
pears,  as  conventional  heads.  In  the  winter 
1900-1  the  bosses  were  carved  by  Mr.  E.  E. 
immond,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs, 
irmer  &  Brindley,  and  now  present  a  set  of 
rtraits  of  eminent  persons  associated  in  past 
(nes  with  the  studies  followed  in  the 
fichools  ”  which  once  occupied  what  is  now 
ground  floor  of  the  Library,  or  with  the 
story  of  the  Bodleian  itself,  the  cost  being 
ifrayed  by  a  grant  of  Convocation  and  by  a 
Isident  Fellow  of  Oxford.  The  Hope  Collec- 
>n,  in  the  Bodleian,  furnished  authority  for 
ost  of  the  portraits.*  A  doorway  in  the  western 
ock,  which  has  a  panelled  facade,  opens  into 
high  ambulatory  or  corridor,  the  Proscholium, 
ore  familiarly  known  as  the  “  pig  market,” 
the  northern  end  of  which  is  an  hrchway 
,at  communicates  with  a  smaller  court  en- 
osed  by  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  ;  the  ante- 
lamber  of  the  Convocation  House,  1639  ;  and 
ie  H  shaped  block  that  includes  the  Divinity 
phool  and  the  older  portion  of  the  Bodleian, 
ihe  latter,  renovated  and  improved  by  Mr. 
V.  Jackson  and  Captain  D.  Galton,  is  now 
3ed  as  a  reading-room.  Beyond,  westwards, 
re  the  Ashmolean  and  the  gardens  of  Exeter 
lollege,  by  the  remains  of  the  old  city  wall  ; 
brth wards,  by  the  corner  of  Broad-street,  is 
le  Clarendon  Building. 

Archbishop  Laud,  John  Selden,  the  Earl  of 
fembroke  (Chancellor  of  the  University, 
616-30),  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  rank  amongst 
iarlier  benefactors.  To  the  contents  of  the 
todleian  have  been  added  during  the  last 
hree  centuries  the  statues  given  in  1755  by  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Pomfret,  the  antique 
narbles  presented  by  Selden's  executors,  and 
he  Arundelian  inscribed  marbles  gathered  by 
'homas  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  his  house  in  the 
itrand,  London,  which  his  grandson  Thomas 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  prompted  by  Evelyn,  gave 
n  1667  to  the  University.  They  in- 
tlude  also  the  Gough  (topography  and  MSS., 
1799),  Ballard,  Wood,  Rawlinson,  Malone, 
Douce,  and  Sutherland  Collections.  The 
luctarium  on  the  chief  staircase  has  been 
eserved  for  the  choicest  books  and  illuminated 
I^ISS.  In  the  various  apartments  are  many 
painted  portraits.  The  Picture  Gallery  contains 
bouquet's  models  of  ancient' buildings  ;  Allan 
Ramsay’s  portrait,  painted  in  1749,  of  F'lora 
Macdonald,  “  in  character  portraits  of  Mary 


Queen  of  Scots  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  some 
fine  busts  ;  and  the  statue  executed  in  brass  by 
Hubert  Le  Sceur,  from  designs  by  Rubens,  of 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  Hope  Col¬ 
lection  of  200,000  books  and  engraved  portraits 
is  deposited  in  an  apartment  known  as 
the  “  Old  School,"  which  in  1890  was 
renovated  and  refioored,  and  fitted  with  new 
presses  of  iron  and  wood,  under  Mr.  J.  Osborne 
Smith’s  superintendence.  So  largely  has  the 
store  increased  that  the  printed  volumes  alone 
as  bound  amount  to  nearly  600,000,  and  there 
are  upwards  of  28,000  MSS.  The I  11  overflow  ” 
gradually  assumes  overwhelming  proportions. 
As  a  remedy,  the  contents  of  the  adjacent  Rad- 
cliffe  Library  were  transferred,  forty  years  ago, 
to  the  University  Museum,  erected  in  1855-60 
in  the  Park  at  a  cost  of  80,000/.,  after  plans  and 
designs  by  Sir  Thomas  N.  Deane  and  Mr.  B. 
Woodward.  The  modern  books  were  then  re¬ 
moved  into  the  Radcliffe,  now  called  the 
“  Camera  Bodleiana."  On  June  18  of  last  year 
the  Drapers’  Company  formally  conveyed  to 
the  University  the  new  Radcliffe  Library,  built 
by  that  Company  at  a  cost  exceeding  21,000/. 
after  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson’s  designs,  and  forming 
a  wing  of  the  new  Museum  buildings. 


THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 
MANCHESTER. 


I  *  On  either  side  of  each  door  :  Old  Marble  School, 
;|Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  School  of  Metaphysics,  William 
iTyndale  and  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond 

Old  Writing  School,  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Bishop  Foxe 
lochool  of  Grammar  and  History,  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Dean  Colet ;  Logic  School,  Camden  and  Selden;  Law 
(School,  Linacre  and  Sir  Henry  Savile  ;  Music  School, 
Laud  and  Lord  Clarendon  ;  and  Natural  Philosophy 
School,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Sir  Thomas 
iBodley. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  nineteenth  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  was  held  recently  at 
Manchester,  but  the  Health  Exhibition,  which, 
as  in  former  years,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  Congress,  remains  open  until 
September  27.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit,  although 
it  does  not  contain  any  startling  novelties.  The 
exhibits  are  classified  in  four  divisions — A, 
Science  in  Relation  to  Hygiene  ;  B,  Hygiene 
of  Special  Classes,  Trades,  and  Professions  ; 

C,  Construction  and  Sanitary  Apparatus  ;  and 

D,  Personal  and  Domestic  Hygiene.  Division 
A  is  supposed  to  comprise  ten  sections,  among 
which  we  may  mention  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  demography,  geology,  and  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine,  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  there  is  only  one  exhibit  in  this 
division,  and  the  owner  of  this  is  a  “  Consulting 
Oculist-optician.”  Division  A  is,  therefore,  as 
unconsciously  humourous  as  the  well-known 
chapter  on  snakes  in  Iceland.  The  second 
division  is  represented  more  fully,  but  here, 
again,  there  are  sections  without  exhibits. 
Division  D  includes  clothing,  foods,  soaps, 
disinfectants,  and  miscellaneous  exhibits,  many 
of  which,  although  important  in  their  way,  do 
not  fall  within  our  scope.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  of  exhibits,  to  which  we  shall  refer, 
fall  within  the  three  classes  of  the  third 
division.  Class  I.  includes  building  materials, 
construction,  and  machinery  ;  Class  II.,  water- 
supply  and  sewerage  ;  and  Class  III.,  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilating. 

Messrs.  Mellowes  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield  and 
London  (Stalls  2  and  3),  have  been  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  for  their  well-known  and  widely- 
used  patent  glazing.  It  appears  to  be  the  only 
exhibit  of  its  kind,  but  the  award  may  be 
taken  as  a  testimonial  to  the  general  excellence 
of  the  system.  The  steel  sash-bars  are  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  “tin-lead  metal  ”  to  prevent 
corrosion,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable 
feature.  „  „  , 

At  Stall  No.  6  Mr.  E.  R.  Palmer,  of  Becken¬ 
ham,  shows  a  sewer-ventilating  column,  in 
which  a  fan,  driven  by  a  small  jet  of  water,  is 
placed  to  induce  an  upward  current  of  air. 
The  waste  water  from  the  column  may  be 
conveyed  to  a  sewer- flushing  tank,  so  that  it 
serves  a  double  purpose.  The  apparatus  is 
simple,  and  gives  promise  of  good  results ;  it 
has  gained  for  the  inventor  a  bronze  medal. 
Mr.  Palmer  also  shows  an  automatic  alternating 
apparatus  for  the  distribution  of  sewage.  This 
consists  of  a  siphon  chamber  communicating 
with  a  distributing  chamber,  in  which  are  two 
outlet  valves.  These  valves  are  connected  by 
a  chain  which  passes  over  an  overhead  pulley. 
The  rising  and  falling  of  a  float  in  the  siphon 
chamber  are  utilised  to  give  to  the  pulley 
alternately  a  right  and  left  motion,  and  thus 
alternately  open  and  close  each  valve. 

The  Offa  Ventilating  Co.,  of  London  (Stall 
No.  7),  show  a  simple  air-inlet,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  hospitals  and  also  for  domestic  and 
other  buildings.  The  external  opening  is  an 
ordinary  air-brick  ;  the  internal  opening  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  coarse  sponge-cloth  held  in 
position  by  a  movable  frame,  and  screened  in 
front  by  a  plain  brass  or  iron  plate,  which  can 
be  pushed  close  to  the  wall  to  stop  the  opening, 


or  drawn  out  to  about  2  in.  from  it.  The  plate 
serves  to  deflect  the  air  along  the  walls  and 
thus  reduce  the  risk  of  draughts  in  front  of  the 
opening.  The  ventilation  is  well  adapted  for 
the  openings  at  the  heads  of  beds  in  hospital. 
Repousse  copper  plates  are  used  where  more 
decorative  effects  are  desired. 

Messrs.  Fletcher  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Warring¬ 
ton  (No.  12),  exhibit,  among  other  things,  their 
“  Rapid  ”  water-heater  or  geyser  for  baths.  It 
is  fitted  with  safety  taps  of  good  design,  and 
Bum  en  burners.  The  water  can  be  raised  to 
a  temperature  of  about  160  deg.  Fahr.  They  also 
show  the  “  Hurst  ”  pipe  joint  for  connecting 
lead  and  other  soft-metal  pipes,  and  also  for 
connecting  these  to  brass,  gun-metal,  and  iron 
pipes.  The  joint  is  also  used  for  connecting 
indiarubber  tubing.  For  connecting  lead  to 
lead,  the  pipes  are  passed  through  two  flanged 
ferrules,  and  the  ends  tafted  back  against  the 
flanges  ;  one  of  the  ferrules  has  an  outside 
thread,  on  to  which  an  ordinary  union  nut  is 
screwed,  drawing  the  two  flanges  together  and 
compressing  the  lead  between  them.  The 
joint  was  tested  by  the  judges,  and  gained  a 
bronze  medal  for  the  exhibitors. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Crystalline  Co.’s 
glass  tiles  (Stall  No.  18)  and  “  verre-sur-verre  ” 
leadless  decorated  tiles  (obtained  by  super¬ 
imposing  glass  of  different  kinds  on  glass  ) 
Some  of  the  tiles  have  a  dull  surface  with  the 
ornament  in  relief  ;  these  are  decidedly 
pleasing.  Passing  Stall  No.  22,  where  a  sewage 
purification  plant  of  doubtful  value  is  shown, 
we  turn  to  the  stand  of  the  Exhibit  and 
Trading  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  It  contains  various 
sanitary  fittings,  some,  if  not  all,  of  which  are 
of  American  manufacture.  Among  them  we 
noticed  a  porcelain  bath  of  ordinary  type  and 
good  quality,  a  large  porcelain  lavatory,  and  a 
siphomc  closet.  Messrs.  Slack  &  Brownlow, 
of  Gorton,  receive  a  bronze  medal  for  their 
“  germ  filters”  exhibited  at  Stall  24,  and  Messrs. 
Wm.  M.  Glover  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Warwick,  a 
silver  medal  for  their  “  Champion  ”  dust  van, 
and  a  bronze  medal  for  their  rotary  watering 
van  (Greaves's  patent).  This  firm’s  “  Bath  ’’ 
waggon  for  emptying  cesspools,  although  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  catalogue,  is  not  exhibited.  One 
of  its  special  features,  we  may  say,  is  that  the 
rotation  of  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  in 
travelling  to  the  cesspool  exhausts  the  air  from 
the  tank.  On  arrival  at  the  cesspool  the  latter 
is  brought  into  communication  with  the  tank 
by  means  of  a  coupling  pipe,  and,  on  a  valve 
being  opened,  the  sewage  is  forced  by  the 
normal  external  air-pressure  into  the  tank. 
Where  necessary,  the  air  in  the  tank  may  be 
exhausted  by  means  of  a  hand  pump  supplied 
with  the  apparatus. 

The  Kill  germ  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Cleckheaton  (No. 
29),  show,  among  other  things,  some  smoke- 
nxkets  and  small  drain-testing  grenades,  as 
well  as  urinal  tablets  and  sulphur  candles  and 
cakes.  At  the  next  stall  the  Sanitas  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  London,  exhibit  Kingzett’s  drain-testers  and 
sulphur-candles,  “  Sanitas,”  and  other  dis¬ 
infectants,  &c.  Whitewashing  is  a  sanitary 
operation  enforced  in  factories  and  workshops, 
and  the  “Cyclo”  whitewashing  machine, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  John  Line,  Sons,  & 
McDougall,  at  Stall  32,  is,  therefore,  not  out  of 
place  in  a  Health  Exhibition.  The  machine  is 
simple  and  portable,  consisting  of  a  barrel  on 
wheels,  with  a  hand-pump,  hose-pipe,  spray¬ 
ing-nozzle  and  iron  extension  rod.  It  is  said 
that  two  men  with  this  machine  can  do  the 
work  of  twenty  men  with  brushes. 

Messrs.  Burn  Bros.,  of  Charing  Cross  (Stall 
36),  exhibit  different  kinds  of  drain-plugs  and 
bag  stoppers,  and  a  good  assortment  of  cast- 
iron  drain-pipes  and  fittings.  For  their  im¬ 
proved  bag  stoppers  they  have  been  awarded  a 
bronze  medal.  Among  their  other  exhibits  are 
the  “Eclipse”  smoke  machine  and  the 
“Eclipse”  double  self-sealing  manhole  cover. 

Perhaps  the  smallest  show  in  the  whole  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  that  at  Stall  39  a.  where  Mr  W.  H. 
Gibbs,  of  New  Brompton,  Kent,  exhibits  nio 
spiral  drain-scrapers,  but  the  result  is  a  bronze 
medal  for  the  exhibitor.  Messrs.  W.  Summer- 
scales  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Keighley,  receive  a 
silver  medal  for  their  laundry  machinery 
(Stall  44),  and  Messrs.  Matthews  &  Yates,  of 
Swinton,  Manchester,  a  bronze  medal  for  their 
“Cyclone"  fans.  These  fans  have  been  used 
for  drawing  the  shavings  and  sawdust  from 
wood-working  machinery  and  conveying  them 
to  the  boiler-house  ;  after  passing  through  the 
fan,  the  shavings  and  sawdust  enter  a 
“  cyclone  ”  separator,  which  allows  the  air  to 
escape  at  the  top  and  discharges  the  solid 
matter  at  the  bottom.  At  the  works  of  Messrs 
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Henry  Hadfield,  Ltd.,  Leeds,  shavings  from 
6  in.  to  about  30  in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to 
12  in.  wide  are  collected  in  this  way. 

The  Adamant  and  British  Opal  Wall  Glazing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  have  a  well-designed 
stand  (No.  51)  in  which  their  special  manufac¬ 
tures  are  shown,  including  British  opal  glass 
tiling,  fireproof  flooring  with  concrete  blocks 
on  steel  joists,  partitions,  &c.  Models  and 
drawings  of  the  Horsfall  refuse-destructor  are 
exhibited  at  Stall  51A  ;  two  types  are  shown, 
the  one  with  back  feed  and  the  other  with  top 
feed.  They  have  gained  a  silver  medal. 
Samples  of  the  clinker  are  shown,  screened  to 
different  sizes,  and  also  specimens  of  bricks 
and  flags  made  from  the  clinker  mixed  with 
lime  or  cement.  At  Stall  52  the  London  Tablet 
Co.,  of  Sydenham,  show  their  “  Mezotil  ” 
covering  for  walls  and  ceilings,  for  which  a 
bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  ;  it  consists  of 
thin  sheets  of  enamelled  zinc,  measuring  2  ft. 
by  3  .ft.,  the  enamel  being  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  does  not  crack  when  bent  at  a  right 
angle.  The  cheapness  and  imperviousness  of 
Mezotil  are  points  in  its  favour,  but  the  poor 
quality  of  the  designs  is  quite  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  most  architects  from  using  the  material. 

Messrs.  J.  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Alfreton  (Stall  55), 
have  been  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  their 
drain-pipes  and  fittings.  These  are  of  ordinary 
type,  but  well  made.  The  most  noticeable 
exhibit  is  a  2-in.  glazed  stoneware  sink-waste 
in  one  piece,  nearly  4  ft.  long,  containing  two 
bends.  The  exhibit  of  the  Sanitary  Block  and 
Tile  Pavement  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Westminster,  and 
Briton  Ferry,  South  Wales,  has  been  selected 
for  further  consideration  or  practical  trial.  It 
is  an  artificial  stone  paving  block  made  of 
crushed  trap-rock,  granite,  or  other  hard 
material  (passed  through  a  screen  with  Tyin. 
meshes),  pulverised  limestone,  and  refined 
Trinidad  asphalt,  mixed  at  a  temperature  of 
about  300  deg.  Fahr.,  run  into  moulds,  and 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  over  2  tons  per 
square  inch.  Crushed  clinker  from  refuse- 
destructors  may  be  used  instead  of  the  granite 
or  other  rock. 

A  new  drain-testing  machine  is  shown  by 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Richard  Ravenor,  of  New¬ 
bury  (Berks),  at  Stall  57.  It  is  a  pneumatic 
apparatus,  with  a  chamber  for  receiving  a 
smoke  rocket  ;  a  gauge  is  attached  for  register¬ 
ing  the  pressure  up  to  10  lbs.  Any  leak  in  the 
drain  or  soil  pipe  causes  the  pressure  to  fall, 
and  the  position  of  the  leak  can  in  many  cases 
be  located  by  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The 
apparatus  can  be  packed  into  a  box  of  con¬ 
venient  size,  and  is  well  adapted  for  testing  old 
drains  and  soil-pipes.  It  has  gained  a  bronze 
medal  for  its  inventor.  We  also  noticed  at 
this  stall  some  expanding  drain-plugs,  the 
metal  parts  being  of  aluminium  ;  these  are 
much  lighter  than  corresponding  plugs  of 
brass  or  iron. 

Passing  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
“Webb  Patent  Sewer-gas  Extractor  Lamp,” 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  various 
towns,  for  the  ventilation  of  sewers  (Stall  58), and 
of  Messrs.  Worrall  &  Co.’s  armoured  fireproof 
door,  with  a  fuse  attached  to  a  balance  weight 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  door  closes  automa¬ 
tically  in  case  of  fire  (Stall  6c). 

Messrs.  James  Stott  &  Co.,  of  Oldham 
(Stall  64),  exhibit  their  well-known  gas  gover¬ 
nor,  ventilating  cowls  and  fans,  and  the 
“  Stott  ”  water-heater  for  heating  water  by 
steam  for  swimming-baths,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Defries  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (No.  67), 
exhibit  different  varieties  of  the  well-known 
Pasteur  (Chamberland)  filters  and  of  their 
“  Equifex  ”  disinfection  appliances,  for  one  of 
which— the  “  Improved  Saturated  Steam  Dis¬ 
infector  ” — they  have  been  awarded  a  silver 
medal.  They  also  show  their  Equifex  Odour¬ 
less  Tank  Wagon  for  emptying  cesspools  and 
gulleys.  The  air  is  extracted  from  the  tank  by 
means  of  pumps  actuated  by  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  or  by  hand,  and  is  passed  through  a 
spray  of  disinfectant  and  through  perforated 
baffle-plates  moistened  with  disimectant,  before 
being  discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  Messrs. 
Mather  &  Platt,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  exhibit  a 
number  of  engineering  specialities  at  Stall  No. 
68,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  patent 
feed-water  filter  (Bronze  Medal),  Ridgeway’s 
patent  automatic  sewage  -  distriouting  valves 
(Bronze  Medal),  and  a  patent  water-softening 
apparatus,  with  a  capacity  of  300  gallons  per 
hour  (Silver  Medal).  fneir  patent  Gravity 
Filter,  12  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  in  diameter,  has 
been  selected  tor  further  consideration  or 
practical  trial.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of 
their  patent  revolving  spreader  for  distributing 


sewage  over  bacteria  beds,  the  special  feature 
of  which  is  that  the  arms  are  open  troughs 
instead  of  the  usual  perforated  pipes. 

Among  the  constructional  exhibits  is  that  of 
the  Fireproof  Plate  Wall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester, 
manufacturers  of  the  Bruckner  patent  wall- 
plates.  These  plates  are  composed  of  fire- 
resisting  materials,  2$  in.  or  4  in.  thick,  and 
are  bonded  together  by  means  of  tongues  and 
grooves  and  cement  grout.  They  have  been 
extensively  used,  and  have  been  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  at  this  exhibition.  The  same 
ifirm  shows  specimens  of  “Eubceolith”  patent 
flooring,  which  has  the  appearance  of  cork 
carpet,  but  is  laid  in  situ  without  joints,  and 
can  be  polished  if  desired. 

Day’s  automatic  waste-water  closet  is  shown 
at  Stall  No.  70  in  an  improved  form,  the 
pedestal  and  tipper  being  removable.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Wilson,  of  Barnsley  (No.  73),  exhibits  an 
ingenious  gulley-dredger,  which  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  shovel  or  ladle  by  pushing  or 
pulling  the  handle  at  the  top.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Killon,  of  Manchester  (No.  73A),  shows  a 
working-model  of  his  “  automatic  distributing, 
holding-up,  and  discharging  apparatus”  for 
bacteria  beds,  which  is  so  arranged  that,  while 
one  bed  is  standing  full  another  is  being  filled, 
the  third  being  emptied,  and  the  fourth  being 
aerated  ;  each  bed  in  turn  passes  automati¬ 
cally  through  the  four  stages.  At  Stall  74  a 
full-size  alternating  gear  for  two  sewage-filters 
is  shown  at  work  by  the  Septic  Tank  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Ltd.,  of  Exeter,  together  with  other 
apparatus,  samples  of  effluents,  photographs, 
&c. 

Various  sanitary  fittings  are  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Farrer,  of  Birmingham.  A  bronze 
medal  has  been  awarded  for  his  patent  “  bead- 
rim”  lavatories,  the  special  feature  being  an 
undercut  bead  around  the  rim  of  the  basin  ; 
the  purpose  of  this  rim  is  to  prevent  splashing, 
but  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  dirty.  A 
bronze  medal  has  also  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Farrer  for  his  adjustable  cistern-bracket,  the 
top  bar  of  which  is  made  to  slide  so  that  the 
projection  can  be  varied  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cistern.  A  new  kind  of  urinal-slab, 
known  as  the  “  Torjet,”  has  been  selected  for 
further  consideration  or  practical  trial.  It  is 
made  of  compressed  peat  treated  with  chemi¬ 
cals,  and  brushed  over  occasionally  with  a 
deodorising  solution,  and  is  intended  more 
particularly  for  places  where  the  water  supply 
is  limited.  Among  the  other  exhibits  are  an 
automatic  siphon  flushing  apparatus,  the  parts 
of  which  are  easily  removed  and  replaced. 

Messrs.  J.  Duckett  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Burnley 
(No.  77),  have  an  excellent  show  of  sanitary 
ware,  including  wash-down  water-closets, 
siphonic  latrines,  urinals,  white-glazed  man¬ 
hole-bottoms  in  one  piece,  drain-pipes,  school 
lavatories,  &c.  Bronze  medals  have  been 
awarded  for  their  isolated  siphonic  closets, 
and  for  their  20-gallon  glazed  -  ware  flush¬ 
ing  tank  fitted  with  a  copper  tipper.  The 
tank  is  ingeniously  contrived.  The  tipper 
contains  a  water-chamber  and  an  air-chamber, 
and  is  hung  on  pivots  near  the  top  of 
the  tank.  When  the  tank  is  nearly  full, 
the  water  flows  into  the  tipper,  and  causes  it 
to  make  a  partial  revolution,  raising  the  back 
portion  in  which  the  air-chamber  is  placed, 
and  to  which  a  spindle,  connected  to  the  valve 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  is  attached.  The 
water  escapes  from  the  tipper  through  a 
narrow  slit  of  such  a  size  that  all  the  water  in 
the  tank  is  discharged  before  the  tipper 
returns  to  its  normal  position  and  closes  the 
valve.  4 

A  good  general  collection  of  sanitary 
fittings,  drain-pipes,  “  Standard  ”  access-pipes, 
bends,  junctions,  grease  and  other  gullies,  &c., 
is  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Harriman  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  at  Stall  No.  78.  A 
bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Outram  &  Co.,  of  Woodville,  near 
Burton-on-Trent,  for  the  “Hassall"  water- 
closet  suite  (Stall  No.  81).  The  basin  is  of  the 
wash-down  type,  with  a  rather  small  water-area, 
and  is  so  designed  that  the  contents  are  cleared 
with  a  flush  of  U  gallons  from  a  cistern  fixed 
3  ft.  9  in.  above  the  seat.  The  makers  do  not 
recommend  such  a  small  flush.  The  closet 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  workmen’s 
dwellings  and  other  places  where  a  strong 
and  cheap  apparatus  is  desired. 

Messrs.  C.  Wills  &  Sons,  of  Bournemouth 
(No.  83),  show  a  joint  for  connecting  the  outlets 
of  water-closets  to  the  branches  of  soil-pipes, 
vulcanite  washers  being  used  to  protect  the 
rubber  ring  which  closes  the  joint.  They  also 
exhibit  a  galvanised .  cast-iron  junction-arm 
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fitted  with  anti-siphonage  pipes.  This  consists 
of  three  pipes  (in  a  single  casting)  arranged  in  a 
triangle — namely,  a  vertical  pipe  forming  part  , 
of  the  soil-pipe,  a  branch  pipe  from  the  closet  11 
connected  to  the  closet  below  the  water  level, 
and  an  anti-siphonage  pipe.  The  number  of  1 
joints  is  therefore  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Candy,  Caink,  &  Whittaker  sprinklers 
for  the  distribution  of  sewage  over  bacteria 
beds  are  exhibited  by  the  Patent  Automatic 
Sewage  Distributors,  Ltd.,  of  Westminster,  at 
Stall  No.  84.  Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of 
Euston-road  (Stall  No.  86),  exhibit  a  number  of  ; 
geysers  of  different  kinds,  including  the 
“  Califont,”  for  which  a  bronze  medal  has  been 
awarded.  This  is  heated  by  gas,  and  supplies 
hot  water  under  pressure  to  fittings  above  or 
below  the  geyser  ;  it  is  so  designed  that  the 
gas-flames  are  automatically  turned  up  when 
any  tap  is  opened,  and  turned  down  when  the 
tap  is  closed.  They  also  exhibit  the  “  Euston  ” 
independent  radiator,  which  is  of  the  American 
tvpe,  filled  with  water,  and  heated  by  a 
single  gas-jet. 

Messrs.  Shanks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Glas¬ 
gow  (No.  87),  receive  a  bronze  medal  for 
their  No.  2,080  hospital  lavatory,  the  taps 
and  waste  of  which  are  actuated  by  levers 
conveniently  placed  for  being  moved  by 
the  surgeon's  elbows.  A  silver  medal  has 
been  gained  by  this  firm  for  a  well-made 
porcelain  -  enamelled  cast  -  iron  bath  (No. 
2,242),  with  non-concussive  taps  and  quick 
accessible  waste.  Among  the  other  fittings 
at  this  stall  are  lavatories  and  water- 
closets  of  different  kinds,  of  which  we  may 
mention  the  **  School  Board  ”  water-closet  for 
children,  which  has  the  trap  brought  out  side- 
wise  and  fitted  with  an  inspection  cap  screwed 
into  the  crown. 

Another  good  collection  of  sanitary  fittings 
is  shown  at  the  next  stall  by  Messrs. 
George  Howson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Hanley,  to 
whom  three  bronze  medals  have  been  awarded 
for  high-back  enamelled  fireclay  wash-tubs 
(30  in.  by  29  in.  by  15  in.  deep  inside),  enamelled 
fireclay  baths,  and  stall  urinals  with  accessible 
channel  in  one  piece  with  the  body.  We  also, 
noticed  a  good  range  of  three  school  lavatories 
with  extending  brackets  for  supporting  the 
waste-pipes,  and  the  “Clifford”  range  of 
lavatories  with  high  backs  and  floral  or 
marble  oval  panels.  A  large  enamelled  fire-, 
clay  sink  is  shown  with  a  loose  teak  drainer, 
over  one  half  ;  under  the  sink,  and  forming 
part  of  it,  are  two  [_-shaped  rails,  on  which  thei 
drainer  can  be  placed  when  not  required  in 
the  sink. 

Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Chelsea  (Stall  92),  hasi 
rec-'v.  •  a  si  ver  medal  for  his  well-known 
automatic,  air-tight,  double-seal  manhole  cover, : 
which  is  now  applied  to  cast-iron  access- 1 
chambers.  Bronze  medals  have  been  awarded  1 
for  his  patent  air-inlets  (for  drains)  with  mica  . 
folding-doors,  and  for  the  “  Carlyle  ”  wash- ; 
down  pedestal  closet  in  vitrified  stoneware  1 
with  a  2^-in.  seal.  He  also  exhibits  a  good  type 
of  school  closet,  and  various  kinds  of  fittings 
for  intercepting  chambers,  expanding  drain- 
plugs  with  the  metal  parts  of  aluminium,  air¬ 
bag  drain-stoppers,  &c.  An  ingenious  little 
exhaust  ventilating-fan  for  water-closets  is 
worth  mention  ;  it  is  wound  up  by  pulling  a 
cord,  and  runs  by  clockwork  for  about  eight 
minutes.  Mr.  Jones  has  also  received  a  bronze 
medal  for  his  patent  joint  for  connecting  ! 
water-closets  to  soil-pipe  branches  ;  the  special 
feature  is  a  split  brass  socket  instead  of  the 
usual  continuous  socket ;  the  new  form,  among 
other  advantages,  allows  the  joint  to  be 
released  and  the  basin  removed  without  diffi-1 
culty.  The  Ames  Crosta  Sanitary  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Nottingham  (Stall  No.  93),  exhibit 
different  kinds  of  drainpipes  with  special  j 
joints,  made  of  Devonshire  stoneware  by 
Messrs.  Hexter  Humpherson  &  Co.,  of  Newton 
Abbot,  and  an  ingenious  “  Midland  Stoneware” 
conduit  for  electric  cables,  made  by  Messrs.  I 
Hall  &  Boardman,  of  Swadlincote.  For  this 
and  their  cast-iron  patent  surface-water  gully 
with  double  trap  they  have  received  bronze  «i 
medals. 

The  International  Purification  Syndicate,  of 
Westminster  (Stall  94),  exhibit  specimens  of 
polarite  and  ferozone,  and  drawings  and  photo-  , 
graphs  of  sewage  works  and  waterworks  in 
which  polarite  filters  are  used.  A  bronze 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  the  Pendleton 
Sanitary  Engineering  Co.,  of  Manchester  (No. 
95)  for  a  new  frame  or  cage  for  movable  ash- 
bins,  designed  and  patented  by  Dr.  Quine  ;  the 
original  type  of  tipping  bin  is  also  exhibited. 
The  “  Loco  "  Drainage  Apparatus  Co.,  Lt’d.,  of 


Manchester,  show  a  number  of  Wynde’s  patent 
ttings  at  the  next  stall,  a  bronze  medal  being 
warded  for  the  well-known  rust  pocket.  At 
lo.  98  Mr.  Vernon  Parker,  agent,  West- 
linster,  has  a  successful  variety  show,  including 
ame  excellent  specimens  of  Duffy’s  11  Immov- 
ble  Acme  "  wood-block  flooring,  Hamblet’s 
lue  bricks  and  blue  drain-pipes  (bronze 
ledal),  the  Howatson  silica  filter  for  fixing  to 
water  tap  (bronze  medal),  Hassall’s  patent 
afety  joint  for  drain-pipes  (silver  medal),  and 
ae  Shone  system  of  ventilating  drains  and 
ewers. 

At  the  next  stall  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
f  Lambeth,  have  a  large  and  varied  collection 
f  sanitary  fittings  of  good  quality,  including 
aths,  skeleton,  shower,  and  spray,  lavatories, 
/ater-closets,  urinals,  revolving  mortuary  table 
n  ball  bearings,  bed-pan  sinks,  &c.  Among 
le  closets  we  noticed  an  improved  valve 
loset  with  a  trapped  overflow,  open  at  the  top 
nd  flushed  at  the  same  time  as  the  basin,  and 
tted  wilh  a  regulating  supply-valve  and  after- 
ush,  A  range  of  two  “special  spray  lava- 
ories  ”  is  also  worthy  of  notice  ;  the  basins 
re  in  strong  white-glazed  fireclay,  and  the 
aps  deliver  the  water  in  a  fine  spray  and  are 
elf-closing  and  regulated  to  give  a  certain 
(uantity  of  water  after  the  press-knob  is 
eleased.  The  Sanitary  Appliances  Syndicate, 
if  Manchester  (Stall  ioo),  receive  bronze  medals 
or  Baker’s  patent  coin-receiving  lock,  and  for 
The  Only  ”  Non-Ball-Valve  cylindrical  store 
:istern  for  water  ;  they  also  show  automatic 
lush-tanks  for  water-c'osets,  the  tanks  being 
anpty  until  the  seat  or  foot-lever  is  depressed, 
vlessrs.  Oates  &  Green,  Ltd  ,  Halifax,  exhibit 
it  No.  101  seme  good  lavatories,  urinals,  and 
ither  sai  itary  fittings,  and  receive  a  bronze 
nedal  for  a  salt-glazed  manger  with  patent 
'  give  and  take  ”  fastener.  Porcelain-enamelled 
ast-iron  baths,  sinks,  and  other  fittings  of 
he  usual  types  are  shown  by  the  Cannorf 
1  Foundries,  Ltd.,  of  Deeplields,  near 
Bileton.  The  Eagle  Range  and  Gas  Stove  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  exhibit  in  addition  to  their 
well-known  kitchen  ranges,  several  varieties  of 
:heir  “  Eagle  ”  fire  grate,  with  falling  bars, 
and  two  pairs  of  sliding  doors  to  regulate  the 
fraught.  A  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
he  British  Sanitary  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  for  their 
self-acting  earth-closets.  The  Kitchen  Bath 
Fitment  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  exhibit  two  com¬ 
binations  of  sinks  and  baths  for  small  houses, 
in  one  the  bath  is  of  lead-coated  sheet-steel 
mounted  on  small  rollers  and  pivoted  on  the 
waste  outlet,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  under 
the  sink  when  not  in  use  ;  the  sink  is  of 
artificial  stone  or  glazed  ware.  In  the  other 
combination  the  bath  is  of  cast  iron  and  is  a 
fixture,  while  the  sink  is  of  porcelain-enamelled 
iron  attached  to  a  wood  drainer,  which  is 
hinged  at  the  back,  so  that  the  sink  and 
drainer  can  be  turned  up  and  fastened  to  the 
wall  when  the  bath  is  required  ;  water  is 
heated  by  gas  in  a  boiler  fixed  over  Ihe 
foot  of  the  bath.  The  details  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
combinations  possess  considerable  merit,  and 
will  be  very  useful  in  cases  where  space  and 
money  are  limited.  The  last  exhibit  to  which 
we  shall  refer  is  a  new  patent  revolving 
window,  for  which  a  bronze  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  the  inventor,  Mr.  G.  A.  Chaddock, 
of  Liverpool.  The  window  has  a  central 
upright  bar,  through  which  a  vertical  rod  is 
passed  ;  the  rod  has  a  thread  at  the  top  and 
a  cog-wheel  at  the  bottom,  and  by  turning  a 
handle  (connected  by  gearing  to  the  central 
rod)  a  top  rail  is  raised  into  the  head  of  the 
window  frame  ;  air  is  thus  admitted  at  the  top 
of  the  sash.  By  a  further  turn  of  the  handle 
the  sash  is  raised  above  the  bottom  rail,  and 
I:  can  be  revolved  on  the  central  rod  and  fixed  in 
li  any  position. 


SANITARY  HOUSE  DECORATION* 

In  commencing  the  sanitary  decoration  of  a 
house  begin  at  the  top,  in  the  loft  if  there  is 
one,  and  work  downwards,  cleaning  and 
removing  dirt  from  all  recesses  and  hidden 
corners  as  you  go.  Such  places  are  often 
overlooked  and  left  as  disease  spots  in  a  smart 
house.  The  loft  especially  receives  the  float¬ 
ing  dust  and  impurities  in  the  vitiated  air 
arising  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  house  ; 
therefore  clean  it  out,  remove  all  dirt,  provide 
a  skylight  that  can  be  opened,  and  brush  down 


and  whiten  every  part  of  the  walls,  floor,  and 
under  surface  of  roof,  either  with  limewash  or 
carbolic  distemper.  Do  not  leave  the  open 
joisting  and  rough  plaster  to  accumulate  more 
dirt,  but  put  a  thin  flooring  all  over  the  loft 
and  thus  gain  useful  storage  room,  which  being 
lighted  and  ventilated  will  make  the  whole  house 
healthier.  Where  air  and  sunlight  can  enter 
microbes  will  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Sunlight  is  a  great  germ-killer,  wherefore  all 
dwelling  rooms  should  have  ample  windows. 

Descending  to  the  sleeping  apartments,  and 
having  perhaps  admired  the  beauties  of  the 
smart  new  decorations,  let  us  peel  off  that 
little  piece  of  loose  paper  on  the  wall.  To  our 
horror  we  find  that  the  “  decorator  ”  has 
forgotten  to  strip  the  walls  before  repapering 
them,  and  here  are  five  or  six  layers  of  dirty 
old  paper  and  decayed  paste,  in  all  probability 
holding  vermin,  or  even  the  germs  of  disease 
behind  the  newest  paper.  Let  it  here  be 
uncompromisingly  stated  that  every  scrap  of 
old  paper  on  walls  or  ceilings,  and  all  old 
distemper,  should  be  soaked,  scraped,  and 
washed  off  to  the  bare  plaster,  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  a  tightly  hung  varnished  or 
painted  paper,  which  already  presents  a 
solid  impervious  surface.  Insist,  as  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  sanitary  decoration,  on 
the  stripping  of  walls  and  ceilings,  and  dis¬ 
regard  all  pleas  or  fears  as  to  fetching  down 
the  loose  plaster.  If  the  plastering  is  so  weak 
that  it  is  held  up  by  the  paper  or  old  white¬ 
wash,  that  is  surely  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  it  needs  repair.  The  desirability  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  stripping  of  old  wall  paper  and 
distemper,  by  the  passing  of  a  by-law  to  that 
effect,  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
Sanitary  Authorities.  Always  use  some  dis¬ 
infectant  in  the  water  employed  in  stripping 
and  washing  down  the  interior  of  a  house, 
both  as  a  sweetener  of  the  rooms  and  as  a 
protection  for  the  workmen  in  case  there  may 
have  been  infectious  illness  on  the  premises. 
Safe  and  effective  liquid  disinfectants  are  so 
cheap  nowadays  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
omitting  this  simple  precaution.  A  solution  of 
soda  in  warm  water  facilitates  the  removal  of 
old  paper  and  the  effective  cleansing  of  the 
surface.  Wherever  there  is  a  sign  of  dampness 
trace  and  remedy  it  at  its  source,  to  protect 
health  and  to  prevent  damage  to  the  decora¬ 
tions.  In  slight  cases  it  may  suffice  to  line  the 
damp  wall  surface  with  lead  foil  or  pitch-paper 
or  to  paint  it  before  repapering,  but  all  serious 
dampness  should  be  thoroughly  removed. 
Having  stopped  all  cracks  or  imperfections  in 
the  plaster  with  Parian  or  Keene’s  cement,  and 
rubbed  down  the  plaster  to  an  even  surface, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  are  ready  for  decorative 
treatment,  which  must,  of  course,  depend  on 
individual  taste  and  the  finances  at  command. 
In  “  clairecolling  ”  or  sizing  walls  or  ceilings 
preparatory  to  papering,  and  also  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  distempering,  the  smell  of  size  is  often 
very  offensive,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  its  organic  nature  is  considered.  This 
odour  can  be  almost  entirely  neutralised  by  the 
addition  of  a  gill  of  turpentine  to  a  pailful  of 
melted  size  or  distemper.  This  is  actually  an 
improvement  to  the  body  and  binding  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  material  as  well  as  a  deodorant. 

In  hanging  papers,  embossed  pulp,  or  canvas 
materials  on  painted  or  varnished  surfaces,  a 
clairecolle  of  size  and  soda  should  be  used — 
half  a  pound  of  soda  to  a  gallon  of  melted  size 

_ to  give  a  “  bite”  to  the  material  to  be  hung, 

and  to  prevent  blistering.  The  clairecolle  for 
unpainted  surfaces  should  be  melted  size  with 
a  little  whiting  and  turps  as  aforesaid,  no  water. 
Many  of  the  sanitary,  washable  distempers  or 
water  paints— so  justly  approved  and  largely 
employed  nowadays— contain  a  percentage  of 
turpentine,  boiled  oil,  or  other  vehicles,  as  well 
as  an  admixture  of  dry  white  lead,  zinc  white, 
or  soluble  glass,  together  with  some  disin¬ 
fectant.  Such  truly  sanitary  pigments  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended,  as  they  are  cheap, 
produce  artistic  and  durable  effects,  and  possess 
better  covering  properties  than  oil  paint.  One 
hundredweight  of  such  a  distemper  will  cover 
840  sq.  yds.,  while  the  same  quantity  of  oil 
paint  will  only  do  an  average  of  500  sq.  yds. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  composition  or 
application  of  paint  to  walls  or  woodwork 
beyond  urging  the  use  of  zinc  white  (oxide  of 
zinc),  or  Charlton  white,  as  being  non- 
poisonous  and  therefore  more  sanitary  than 
white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead),  the  poisonous 
nature  of  which  is  well  known,  although  it 
may  be  safely  used  with  proper  precautions. 


*  Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Louis  Hanks,  read  before  rr  wj1j{e  lead  paint  is  used  it  should  be  genuine 
^Sanitary  Institute  Congress  recently  held  at  Man-  |  ^  ground(  white  lead,  mixed  with  pure 


American  turps  and  Baltic  linseed  oil,  with  the 
addition  of  litharge  driers  or  terebene,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather  in  which  it  is  used  ;  and 
such  paint  gives  off  little  or  no  odour  or  vola¬ 
tile  particles.  Do  not  use  cheap  white  lead,  as 
it  is  often  adulterated  with  barytes  (sulphate  of 
barium),  and  avoid  “  young  ”  or  new  lead,  as 
it  is  deficient  in  covering  properties  and 
damages  colour  in  its  oxidation.  White  paint 
is  the  most  healthful  of  all  paints,  because, 
apart  from  its  artistic  effect,  it  shows  dirt  better 
than  coloured  paint,  and  thus  indicates  the 
necessity  for  cleaning.  A  glossy  surface  is 
more  sanitary  than  a  dull  or  “  flatted  ’’  surface, 
as  it  affords  less  hold  for  dirt.  In  selecting 
papers  or  decorations  for  the  walls  of  bedrooms, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  living  rooms,  avoid  large, 
staring  patterns,  and  aggressive  contrasts  of 
primary  colour  in  masses.  The  less  pattern 
there  is  the  better.  A  simple  background  of 
agreeable  tone  is  more  restful  and  suitable  to 
a  bedroom  than  any  assertive  decorative  treat¬ 
ment.  I 

A  room  simply  decorated  with  a  pale  cream 
(not  blue-white)  ceiling  and  cornice,  cream 
enamelled  woodwork,  and  papered,  painted,  or 
distempered  walls  in  a  tint  of  soft  non-arsenical 
green,  or  blue,  for  a  warm,  sunny  aspect,  or  in 
warmer  tones  of  terra-cotta,  pink,  or  yellow 
for  cold,  dark  rooms,  will  be  quieter  and  more 
soothing  to  the  senses,  and  thus  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  repose  than  more  gaudy  treatments. 

In  purchasing  paperhangings  take  care  to 
procure  them  from  a  firm  of  repute,  who 
can  furnish  an  authentic  guarantee  that  no 
arsenical  colours  or  other  poisonous  ingre¬ 
dients  are  employed  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  fermentation  of  the  paste 
used  in  hanging  papers  and  relief  mate¬ 
rials  is  a  danger  which  can  be  avoided  by 
the  addition  of  a  lump  of  alum,  the  size  of  a 
filbert,  to  a  pail  of  paste.  This  helps  to  thicken 
the  paste,  giving  better  and  more  adhesive 
body,  as  well  as  having  a  hardening  and  non- 
fermentive  action.  The  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  cloves  also  assists  in  checking 
fermentation.  Lastly  we  have  to  consider  the 
floor,  which  should  be  sized  and  varnished  all 
over,  merely  having  a  loose  rug,  thus  providing 
a  thoroughly  sanitary  surface  which  can  be 
kept  clean  and  germ-free  without  the  use  of 
the  scrubbing  brush.  All  open  joints  should 
be  stopped  to  prevent  dust  dropping  through 
into  the  space  beneath.  Permanganate  of 
potash  is  an  excellent  dark  stain  for  clean  floor 
boards,  and  has  the  additional  merit  of  its 
disinfecting  qualities. 

The  same  general  principles  apply  also  to 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  reception- 
rooms,  staircase,  &c.,  elaborated  to  whatever 
extent  artistic  inclinations  or  means  may 
permit.  Paperhangings,  where  used,  should 
be,  preferably,  those  with  a  hard,  smooth,  sur¬ 
face,  such  as  the  hot  pressed  silk  fibres  or  oil 
printed  papers,  not  flocks  nor  mica  papers, 
which  catch  the  dust,  and  whose  particles  be¬ 
come  detached  in  course  of  time,  thus  failing  to 
comply  with  sanitary  requirements.  Painted 
and  panelled  walls  and  ceilings,  hand-painted 
decorations  of  flat  ornament  in  monochrome, 
colour  or  stencilling,  with  the  embellishment 
of  gilding  in  mouldings,  and  other  ornamental 
details  ;  plaster  or  compo-mounted  enrich¬ 
ments,  hardwood  pannelled  wainscotting, 
parquet  floors,  and  every  kind  of  decora¬ 
tive  treatment  that  does  not  afford  absor¬ 
bent  surfaces  or  dust-collecting  ridges,  shelves, 
or  scrolls  may  be  freely  employed  in  an 
entirely  sanitary  scheme  of  decoration.  In 
bathrooms  and  closets,  do  not  have  wooden 
enclosures  to  baths,  sinks,  or  water-closets  as 
such  places  frequently  serve  to  harbour  filth, 
and  thus  become  a  nuisance.  Let  every  part 
of  the  sanitary  fittings  be  open  and  above 
board,  so  that  any  leakage  can  be  detected 
and  every  part  accessible  for  daily  cleansing. 
Corners  behind  water-closets,  and  corners  of 
rooms  general  y,  would  be  more  hygienic  if 
slightly  rounded  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
dirt.  The  walls  of  bathrooms,  lavatories, 
and  the  domestic  offices  should  be 
covered  with  varnished  paper,  paint,  or, 
preferably,  with  ceramic  or  enamelled  metal 
tiling  so  as  to  be  impervious  and  wash¬ 
able  The  latter  forms  of  wall  covering  are 
strongly  to  be  advocated  for  larders,  pantries, 
and  store  cupboards.  The  floors  of  bathrooms, 
water-closets,  and  lavatories,  also  larders 
should  be  cemented  or  asphalted.  Mosaic  of 
marble  or  glass  is  a  material  more  often  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  flooring  of  halls,  steps,  and 
lavatories  in  this  country  than  for  mural 
decorations,  due  chiefly  to  questions  of  cost, 
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but  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  this  sanitary, 
artistic,  and  durable  material  is  not  more 
largely  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  given  to  the 
necessity  for  ample  inlet  and  outlet  ventilation 
for  every  room,  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
occupants  and  to  preserve  the  decorative 
adornments.  The  least  injurious  form  of 
artificial  lighting  in  all  respects  is,  of  course, 
the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  and  where  gas 
is  used,  every  burner  should  have  outlet  venti¬ 
lation  to  carry  off  the  fumes.  Carefully  search 
for  cupboards  under  stairs,  also  cellars  or 
vaults.  See  that  all  such  places  have  cement 
floors.  Limewash  them  twice  a  year,  and  do 
not  let  lumber  and  dirt  accumulate.  Abolish 
brick  or  wood  dustbins,  and  have  iron 
portable  bins.  Bear  in  mind  that  soap  and 
water,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  cleanliness  in 
general  are  as  much  to  do  with  health  as 
elaborate  drainage  and  the  complications  of 
modern  plumbing,  and  there  is  the  advantage, 
moreover,  that  such  simple  things  are  within 
the  reach  of  all — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
This  rough  sketch  of  a  few  points  in  the  sani¬ 
tary  decoration  and  management  of  houses, 
while  necessarily  superficial,  will  have  served 
its  purpose  if  it  provides  material  for  discus¬ 
sion. 


3llu0trations. 


ASCOT  PRIORY. 

HE  new  wing  shown  has  been  built  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  sisters 
who  nurse  and  attend  to  the  sick  people 
in  the  main  building.  About  thirty  cells  are  pro¬ 
vided,  with  workrooms  and  recreation -rooms, 
and  day-room,  or  office,  for  the  superior. 

The  material  is  coursed  rubble  masonry  with 
Bath-stone  dressings,  to  match  as  lar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Ascot,  was  the  builder, 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  of  Westminster,  the 
architect.  The  drawing  from  which  our  illus¬ 
tration  is  taken  was  hung  in  this  year's 
Academy. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  CREWE. 


We  give  this  week  illustrations  of  the  selected 
design  for  Crewe  Municipal  Buildings,  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Hare,  and  also  one  of  the  three  designs 
which  received  second  premiums— that  by  Mr. 
A.  E.  Dixon,  of  Leeds. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hare’s  description  of 
his  intentions  in  the  design  : — 

“These  buildings  are  designed  to  occupy  a 
street  frontage  with  light  available  on  the 
front  and  back  only.  The  area  of  the  site  is 
somewhat  confined  for  the  accommodation 
required,  and  the  plans  had  to  be  carefully  and 
economically  arranged  to  secure  the  requisite 
amount  of  light  and  air. 

The  front  is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  in 
stone  and  red  brick,  and  the  roofs  covered  with 
tiles.  The  floors  throughout  are  to  be  of 
fireproof  construction,  and  the  internal  areas 
lined  with  white  glazed  bricks  ;  the  main 
staircase  to  be  carried  out  in  polished  Hopton- 
wood  stone,  and  the  finishings  in  the  Council 
Chamber  and  Mayor’s  suite  of  rooms  to  be  in 
wainscot.  The  heating  to  be  by  low-pressure 
hot  water,  ventilating  radiators  being  intro¬ 
duced  when  required.  Extraction  to  be  by  a 
fan  fixed  in  the  turret  to  which  all  rooms  are 
to  be  connected  by  flues,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Council  Chamber,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
treat  separately.” 

Mr.  Dixon's  design  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  sent 
in  with  his  drawings  : — 


1  ne  principal  entrance  from  Earle-street  is  ci 
trally  placed,  giving  uniformity  and  balance  to  t 
elevation.  Immediate  access  is  obtained  to  t 
rates  oflices  and  accountant’s  departments  by  placi 
them  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  approached  frc 
a  spacious  entrance  hall.  The  principal  staircase 
centra1,  and  has  top  light  in  addition  to  windows. 

the  sauitary  department  and  weights  a 
measures  department  are  placed  adjoining  the  ba 
entrance,  and  can  be  reached  without  passi 
through  the  front  portion  of  the  building  if  desirei 
the  council  chamber,  mayor’s  parlour,  receptio 
room  public  ante  room,  and  cloak-room  for  t 
councilors  are  grouped  together  in  the  front  bloc 
the  waiting-room  would  be  used  as  a  ladies  clo, 
room  with  a  water-closet  attached. 

The  two  committee-rooms  and  the  Town  clerf 
otticcs  aud  lavatory  occupy  the  rest  of  the  fir 


The  second  floor  contains  the  Borough  Surveyor’s 
department  occupying  the  north  side,  staff  lavatory 
and  waiting-room  in  the  centre,  and  the  medical 
officer’s  rooms  and  school  attendance  officer’s 
rooms,  and  committee-room  for  the  latter,  and  one 
extra  room,  occupy  the  rest  of  the  floor.  The  sun- 
print  room  is  arranged  over  the  waiting-room  with 
circular  stairs. 

Upon  the  basement  floor  are  the  storerooms, 
heating-chamber,  and  general  strongroom. 

Elevations  to  be  carried  out  in  brick  and  terra¬ 
cotta.  Roofs  of  green  Westmoreland  slates. 
Floors  fireproof  of  steel  and  concrete,  with  wood 
block  for  the  offices,  tiles  and  mosaics  for  corridors, 
&c.  Oak  block  for  the  council  chamber  floor  and 
oak  parquetry  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  rooms.  Prin¬ 
cipal  rooms  to  have  modelled  plaster  in  ceilings. 

The  total  cubical  contents  amount  to  420,000 
cubic  ft.,  which  at  8d.  per  cubic  ft.  amounts  to 
14,000/.,  at  which  sum  the  author  of  the  design  con¬ 
siders  the  building  could  be  carried  out.’’ 


COMPETITIONS. 

School,  Barnsley.— A  few  months  ago 
local  architects  were  asked  to  send  in  competi¬ 
tive  plans  for  a  school  to  be  erected  on  a  site 
acquired  in  Pitt-street  West,  Barnsley.  These 
were  received,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
architectural  adviser  to  the  Leeds  School 
Board  a  decision  was  arrived  at  in  committee 
as  to  which  plan  should  be  accepted.  On  the 
16th  inst.  a  special  meeting  of  the  Barnsley 
School  Board  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  this  decision.  It  was  agreed  that 
plan  No.  4  should  be  the  one  accepted,  that 
No.  7  should  have  the  first  premium  of  25/.  ; 
No.  i,  the  second,  of  15/.  ;  and  No.  5,  the  third,  of 
10I.  No.  4  was  Mr.  Ernest  Dyson,  of  Kingston- 
place ;  No.  7,  Mr.  Dixon  ;  No.  1,  Messrs. 
Crawshaw  &  Wilkinson  ;  and  No.  5,  Messrs. 
Moxon  &  Sons. 

Board  Schools,  Boreland.— The  design  of 
Mr.  D.  Forbes  Smith,  under  motto  X.  has  been 
selected  by  the  Kirkcaldy  and  Dysart  Land¬ 
ward  School  Board  for  a  new  school  at  Bore- 
land,  in  a  competition  limited  to  the  architects 
of  the  district. 

Boer  War  Memorial,  Hastings.— The 
design  and  estimate  of  Messrs.  J.  Whitehead 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  74,  Rochester-row,  West¬ 
minster,  for  this  memorial  have  been  accepted. 

Liverpool  Cathedral — The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  Report  issued  by  the  assessors 
on  the  designs  submitted  in  the  preliminary 
competition  for  the  proposed  cathedral  for  the 
diocese  of  Liverpool  : — 

“  Gentlemen, — Of  the  great  importance  of  en¬ 
suring  a  fine  design  for  the  proposed  cathedral 
there  can  be  no  question.  Truro  alone  in  England 
has  had  a  new  cathedral,  the  first  built  for  many 
generations.  Truro  is  but  a  county  town,  while  Liver¬ 
pool  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  our 
cities. 

The  new  cathedral  must  be  a  stately,  a  dignified, 
and  a  beautiful  building.  It  must  be  suitable  for 
the  services  of  the  English  Church,  and  be  capab'e 
of  holding  large  cangregations.  All  this  is  obvious. 

The  Committee  having  determined  on  a  competi¬ 
tion,  it  is  our  duty  to  select  the  best  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  preliminary  competion,  and  then 
to  invite  their  authors  to  compete  for  the  great 
work,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  that  may 
be  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 

What  seems  to  be  necessary  is  a  design  having 
a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  and  one  not 
without  originality.  A  design  with  a  striking  unity 
of  effect  and  idea.  J 

We  were  prepared  to  find  more  designs  of  a 
Renaissance  or  a  Classical  manner.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  so  few  in  those  styles,  and  those, 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  not  commanding  or  remark¬ 
able.  The  main  body  of  the  best  designs  sent  in 
are  Gothic.  This  seemed  to  point  to  Gothic  as  the 
style  from  which  we  should  find  it  practical  to 
select.^  And,  indeed,  that  manner  is  accepted  by 
most  as  generally  the  suitable  one,  except  under 
especial  circumstances,  for  church  building.  In 
making  a  selection  there  seemed  no  doubt  but  that 
our  own  English  phase  of  the  style  should  be 
adhered  to. 

Many  of  the  designs  sent  in  have  plans  more  or 
less  like  numerous  fine  medieval  cathedrals,  with 
many  chapels  clustering  round  the  eastern  end  of 
the  choir.  It  i3  no  doubt  an  arrangement  of  much 
beauty.  One  or  two  such  chapels  may  be  desirable, 
as  being  very  useeful  in  bringing  comparatively 
small  congregations  together  for  early  or  evening 
services,  but  many  such  chapels  would  not  seem  to 
be  appropriate  for  the  uses  of  the  English  church. 
There  should  certainly  be  one  or  two  such  chapels, 
but  we  suppose  not  more  would  be  needed.  Modi¬ 
fications  of  many  of  the  plans  submitted  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  necessary.  How  far  what 
we  have  said  on  this  point  should  be  embodied  in 
the  instructions  to  be  given  fi.r  the  final  compe¬ 
tition,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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We  fed  that  the  object  of  the  competition  is  < 
enable  the  Committee  to  find  out  the  best  man  fc 
the  work.  What  he  submits  may  be  thorough! 
examined  and  discussed,  and,  if  it  seems  desirabl 
may  be  modified  or  improved  on. 

The  opportunity,  the  great  opportunity,  must  nc 
be  lost  for  the  erection  of  a  really  stately  and 
beautiful  building,  one  of  striking  proportions,  an 
of  delightful  detail.  Our  old  ecclesiastical  building 
afford  many  such  examples.  Not,  indeed,  that  the 
should  be  copied,  for  Liverpool  Cathedral  must  t 
an  original  work  of  art  and  have  a  character  ot  i 
own — one  fitted  for  the  requirements  of  the  preset 
age,  and  one  specially  designed  for  its  site.  TI 
spirit  of  our  best  architecture  may,  however,  we 
be  caught,  and  its  magnificent  traditions  may  1 
recovered  and  handed  on. 

Whatever  style  is  adopted  there  should  be  th: 
nobility  of  expression  and  that  refinement  of  feelin 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  all  the  best  architectui 
of  the  great  times.  We  may  add  that  a  noble  sin 
plicity,  enhanced  by  touches  of  beauty,  is  not 
thing  to  be  afraid  of. 

In  judging  the  designs  one  must  take  care  I 
discern  the  real  effect  that  the  building  would  hav 
and  not  be  led  away  by  any  clever  delineation  < 
a  conception  that  may  not  be  really  good.  This 
evident,  but  a  first  impression  given  by  a  clever  an 
beautiful  drawing,  even  though  it  be  of  a  pot 
design,  may  be  misleading  and  deceptive. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  and  pleasui 
to  the  work  of  reporting  to  the  Committee  on  tl 
designs  to  be  sent  in  for  the  selection  of  one  th; 
may  be  not  unworthy  of  your  important  and  gre; 
city  of  Liverpool. 

There  has  happily  been  some  revival  of  taste  ar 
knowledge  of  architecture  in  recent  years,  and  th 
new  cathedral  should  show  a  dawning  sign  of  th: 
improving  state  of  feeling,  and  mark  the  period  ; 
one  of  greater  advance  towards  the  beauty  and  tl 
dignity  that  characterised  the  great  days  of  ari 
and,  above  all,  it  should  be  an  example  of  culturr 
and  religious  feeling  in  church  building. 

With  regard  to  the  plans  submitted  we  beg  I 
report  that  we  have  examined  the  various  por 
folios  of  designs,  and  all  the  drawings  that  wei 
hung  on  the  walls,  with  great  care  and  with  tl 
deepest  interest.  The  number  in  all  is  103,  of  the! 
thirty-three  are  designs  prepared  expressly  for  th 
competition.  They  represent  much  labour,  and  w 
may  also  say  a  considerable  amount  of  talen 
Twenty-three  are  sent  as  evidence  of  skill  an 
ability  to  design  a  cathedral,  and  consist  mainly  t 
designs  which  have  been  submitted  mostly  in  con 
petition  for  large  churches  in  different  parts  of  th 
world. 

The  remainder  are  a  miscellaneous  collection  ( 
photographs,  drawings,  and  sketches,  partly  eccles 
astical  and  partly  secular.  Though  many  of  thei 
are  of  much  excellence,  they  do  not  show  any  ev 
dence  that  their  authors  have  any  special  claim  t 
be  considered  aspirants  for  the  work  of  building 
cathedral.  It  is  vain  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fa< 
that  many  of  the  competitors  in  this  last  class  hav 
taken  absolutely  no  trouble.  They  have  simpl 
sent  in  a  portfolio  containing  few,  or  many,  photc 
graphs  or  drawings  which  they  happened  to  hav 
by  them,  whereas  in  the  cases  to  which  we  fir! 
referred,  where  special  designs  have  been  prepare! 
the  competitors  have,  many  of  them,  taken  grez 
care  and  trouble,  and  have  done  their  best  t 
respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  committee. 

From  the  plans  sent  in  we  have  selected  five  tha 
we  consider  show  their  designers  to  be  capabl 
men.  They  give  evidence  of  considerable  know 
ledge  of  old  work,  great  care  in  design,  an 
originality  of  a  sound  and  practical  nature.  Nc 
the  originality  which  has  little  aim  beyond  bein, 
eccentric  for  the  sake  of  being  considered  original 
but  which  does  not  regard  beauty  and  fitness  a 
necessary. 

These  five,  we  suggest,  should  be  asked  to  pre 
pare  complete  designs  for  the  cathedral,  in  accor 
dance  with  the  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  th 
Committee. 

This  seems  a  small  number  to  name  out  of  sucl 
a  long  list  of  competitors,  but  on  the  other  hand  i 
may  lead  to  greater  effort  being  made  to  conceive 
and  delineate,  a  fine  design,  and  with  greater  hopi 
on  the  part  of  the  designer  for  success,  and,  for  thi 
world,  for  an  ultimate  and  satisfactory  result 
These  designs  are  numbered  Nos.  20,  45A,  68,  71,  95 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  consider  it  would  be 
a  gracious  act,  and  one  that  would  be  appreciated 
to  nominate  a  certain  number  for  honourabli 
mention  as  a  distinct  recognition  of  considerabh 
skill  shown,  sometimes  in  planning,  and  sometime! 
in  design,  though  we  were  unable  to  award  them  z 
still  more  honourable  place.  We  selected  eigh 
names,  namely,  Nos.  17,  37,  41,  44,  45,  46,  84,  anc 
94  for  such  honourable  mention. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours, 

G.  F. 'Bodley,  R.A. 

R.  Norman  Shaw,  RA, 

London,  August,  1902.” 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  archi 
tects  selected  for  the  final  competition  and  foi 
honourable  mention  : — 

Selected  for  Final  Competition  : 

20.  Messrs.  Austin  &  Paley,  Lancaster.  45A, 
C.  A.  Nichohon,  2,  New-tquare,  Lincolu’s  fun 
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jpndon,  W.C.  68.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  40,  York-' 
llansions,  Battersea  Park,  London.  71.  Malcolm 
ark,  11,  Little  College-street,  Westminster,  Lon- 
>n,  S.W.  95.  W.  J.  Tapper,  1,  Raymond-build- 
gs,  Gray's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Honourably  Mentioned : 

.  17.  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  22,  Clare-street,  Dublin 
.  ■.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  2,  Dean’s-yard,  London,  S.W 
i:.  A.  H.  Slcipworth,  5,  Staple  Inn,  London.  44 
'  .  C.  Corlette,  2,  New-square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Lon 
in,  W.C.  45.  C.  A.  Nicholson,  2,  New-square 
•  lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C.  46.  F.  Walley,  1 
ity-walls,  Grey  Friars,  Chester.  84.  Jas.  H  Cook 
i!,  St.  George’s-crescent,  Liverpool.  94.  Messrs 
ieilly  &  Peach,  Victoria  Mansious,  28,  Victoria 
I  xeet,  Londori,  S.W. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

I  Report  of  Proceedings  of  International 

I  NGINEERING  CONGRESS,  GLASGOW,  1901.  Edited 
.  y  J.  D.  C  rmack.  (Glasgow  :  W.  Ashtr.) 

‘  The  Royal  Borough  of  Kingston-on-Thames. 
I  >y  Dr.  W.  E.  St.  L.  Finny.  (Homeland  Association  ) 
1  Designing  Ironwork.  Second  Series;  Part  III. 
5y  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Published  by  the 
j  uthor.) 

A  Treatise  on  Surveying.  Compiled  by  R.  E 
1  liddleton,  M  Inst.C.E.  ;  and  Osbert  Chadwick, 
j  I.InstC.E.  (E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.) 


Correspondence. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACTS. 

:  Sir, — The  paper  upon  “  The  Necessity  for 
he  Reconstruction  and  Consolidation  of  the 
(  Public  Health  Acts,”  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells, 
Bhief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  in  Manchester, 
Ivith  the  subsequent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  brings  to  the  front  a  question 
i  which  every  one  interested  in  building  opera- 
1  ions  is  doubtless  already  satisfied  requires  to 
;je  dealt  with  promptly  ;  and  Mr.  Wells's  paper 
I  will,  I  hope,  create  that  general  public  demand 
or  a  reform  which  always  seems  necessary  to 
1  nduce  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Par- 
iament  to  adopt  it. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  rational 
application  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  as  affect- 
ng  buildings  appears  to  be  that  the  by-laws 
which  have  been  drafted  under  those  Acts, 
ipon  the  lines  of  the  Local  Government 
Board’s  Model  By-laws,  are  chiefly  positive 
nstead  of  negative  by-laws.  The  effect  of  this 
orinciple  of  drafting  them,  coupled  with  the 
nfrequency  of  their  revision,  is  that  new  im- 
irovements  in  construction,  which  were  not 
Anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
he  by-laws,  are  either  excluded  from  use,  or 
;lse,  from  the  obvious  ab-urdity  of  any  other 
course,  the  authorities  ignore  their  own  by- 
aws,  so  as  to  permit  of  such  new  methods  of 
:onstruction  being  adopted. 

For  instance,  in  many  by-laws  it  is  stipulated 
hat  walls  are  to  be  built  of  “  good,  hard, 
Bound,  and  well-burnt  bricks,  stone,  or  other 
nard  and  incombustible  material,”  and  the 
I  hicknesses  of  the  different  walls  are  specified  ; 
(consequently  it  is  not  permissible  to  build  them 
i)f  armoured  concrete,  for  instance,  though 
lEqually  constructional,  excepting  upon  the 
Oasis  of  the  same  thickness  as  is  required  for 
in  ordinary  brick  wall.  Or  again,  the  coverr 
mg  of  roofs  is  to  be  of  “slates,  tiles,  metal,  or 
Other  incombustible  materials,”  under  which 
oy-law  a  concrete  flat  covered  with  “rock 
usphalt  ” — which  is  obviously  stronger  and 
more  fireproof  than  a  roof  formed  with 
wooden  rafters  and  slates— is  not  allowable. 
Another  example  :  The  by-laws  seem,  to  judge 
)y  results,  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
lir  space  at  the  fronts  and  backs  of  houses  in 
our  cities  to  the  barest  limit,  yet  the  same  laws 
are  ludicrously  applied,  without  modification, 
[o  houses  built  far  away  in  the  country  ;  and 
[  have  known  of  a  building  owner  being  sum¬ 
moned  for  not  providing,  within  some  2  ft.  or 

ft  ,  the  regulation  depth  of  air  space  at 
(he  back  of  his  house,  though  the  adjacent 
and  for  miles  around  is  agricultural  land,  and 
lis  own  land,  upon  which  the  house  is  erected, 
comprises  upwards  of  seven  acres.  Surely  it 
should  not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  an  ordinary 
,arliamentary  draughtsman  to  devise  by-laws 
vhich  would  possess  greater  adaptability  to 
iltering  circumstances,  and  stronger  evidences 
cf  common  sense. 

Instances  of  a  similar  kind  are  innumerable, 
ind  they  are  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  Local 
Bovernment  Board  model  type  of  by-laws,  but 


also  may  be  culled  from  those  of  cities  whose 
by-laws  or  regulations  have  been  sanctioned 
by  virtue  of  special  Acts  of  Parliament  ;  and 
the  diagrams  accompanying  this  letter  refer  to 


two  of  the  most  absurd  results  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  of  the  “  cast-iron " 
application  of  by-laws  of  the  “  positive  ” 
character,  and  of  the  need  for  those  of  a 


“  negative  ”  character  respectively.  They  are 
taken  from  two  recently  erected  buildings  in 
Liverpool,  which,  though  not  quite  so  building- 
by-law-ridden  a  place  as  London,  nevertheless 
possesses  many  Acts  of  Parliament  to  control 
building  operations  which  are  of  a  stupid  and 
antiquated  character  ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  their  drafting  has  greatly  devolved  upon 
that  very  able  Building  Surveyor,  Mr.  W. 
Goldstraw. 

In  regard  to  diagram  No.  1,  the  building, 
which  is  situate  upon  a  main  thoroughfare, 
covers  about  58  sq.  yds.,  is  four  stories  high, 
the  lower  part  a  shop,  the  upper  stories  three 
small  workrooms.  In  this  case  the  building 
owner  has  been  compelled  to  erect  two  pieces 
of  wood,  16  ft.  9  in.  by  12  in.  by  3  in.,  in  the 
positions  shown  by  the  section,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  reasons,  viz.  :  (1)  that  the  part  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  windows  is  held  to  be  a  “  recess  ”  ; 
(2)  that  the  pieces  of  wood  are  “  important  for 
the  stability  of  the  building  "  ;  and  (3)  that  “  it 
is  vital  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice 
in  the  administration  of  the  by-laws.” 

That  the  pieces  of  wood  serve  no  con¬ 
structional  purpose  whatever,  and  that  they 
are  harmful  as  a  means  of  collecting  wet,  is 
obvious  ;  but  the  building  owner  has  consented 
to  erect  them  because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so 
than  to  defend  an  action  taken  by  a  wealthy 
Corporation.  The  next  owner  affected  by  the 
by-law  in  question  will  probably  elect  to  do 
the  same,  and  so  the  by-law  will  remain 
unaltered,  and  the  absurdities  will  be  repeated. 

In  regard  to  diagram  No.  2,  the  building  is 
siluate  upon  a  main  thoroughfare,  covers  about 
700  sq.  yds.,  is  five  stories  high,  the  lower 
part  shops  and  the  upper  stories  offices.  In 
this  case  the  building  owner  has  been  allowed 
to  have  the  joint  use  of  the  wooden  staircase  cf 
an  adjacent  building  (six  stories  high  and 
covering  an  area  of  1,300  sq.  yds.)  as  his 
only  means  of  access  to  the  street  from  the 
upper  stories,  and  the  diagram  shows  the 
wooden  passage  4  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  7  ft.  11  in. 
long,  with  external  walls  (sic !)  only  5  in.  thick, 
formed  of  wooden  studding  and  matched 
boarding,  which  upon  each  floor  affords  the 
only  means  of  access  from  this  building  to  the 
before-named  wooden  staircase.  The  result  in 
case  of  fire  is  obvious. 

These  two  examples  are  typical,  and  though 
more  could  be  given,  they  are  sulficient  to 
sharply  illustrate  the  “straining  at  gnats  and 
swallowing  of  camels  ”  which  results  from  the 
application  of  “positive  ”  by-laws. 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  ordinary  lay 
mind  of  the  urgent  need  for  the  revision  of 
building  by-laws  even  in  the  interests  of  sani¬ 
tation,  and  it  is  still  more  so  to  convince  it  in 
the  interests  of  architecture.  Yet  the  title  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  paper  must  certainly  appeal  to 
architects,  and  encourage  them  to  renewed 
effort  towards  the  reform  of  building  by-laws  in 
•he  interests  of  architecture  as  well  as  of  sanita- 


To  give  one  example  from  Liverpool  on  this 
feature  of  the  case.  Under  the  by-laws  it  is 
not  permissible  to  bring  the  frames  of  windows 
if  set  in  brickwork,  within  4^  in.  of  the  external 
face  of  the  outside  wall ;  yet  there  is  in  Liver 
pool,  in  a  prominent  thoroughfare,  a  new 
corner  building  which  has  no  brick  wails 
towards  the  two  streets  throughout  two  stories, 
and  the  outer  wall  (sic)  or  casing  of  which  is 
entirely  glass  (comprising  an  area  of  some 
3  600  sq.  ft.),  and  is  some  3  in.  in  advance  of 
the  face  of  the  external  wall  ;  and  this,  be  it 
noted,  with  the  special  approval  of  the  author  1- 


One  could  cite  numberless  instances  of  this 
id  of  thing  which  have  occurred  under  urban 
d  rural  building  authorities  in  the  country, 
-ery  architect  has  doubtless  experienced  the 
ed  for  revision  of  the  building  by-laws.  Mr. 
ver  Mr.  Cadbury,  and  other  promoters  of 
)del  towns  have,  I  believe,  expressed  them- 
ves  strongly  on  the  subject — and  they  must 
rely  be  free  from  the  charge  of  wishing  any- 
ng  but  sound  building — and  the  time  seems 
have  arrived  when  the  question  should  be 
ren  up  and  earnestly  pressed  to  a  successful 
ue  by  architects. 

t  ■  .  T1  Rh  A  T  T.OROSS. 


CREWE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

SIR  —In  the  Builder  of  the  20th  inst.  you  criticise 
our  design  for  the  Crewe  Municipal  Buildings  and 
say  that  borrowed  light  is  used  in  the  public  offices 
of  rates  and  borougn  accountant.  Such  may  have 
been  the  impression  from  a  hurried  glande  at4the 
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designs,  but  we  may  point  out  that  direct  light  is 
provided  to  both  the  above-mentioned  departments. 

The  lavatories  were  placed  as  shown  because,  in 
our  opinion,  they  were  required  by  the  conditions. 

Banister  Fletcher  &  Sons. 


£be  Stnbent’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

13. — Hardening  and  Tempering  Steel — 
Steel  Alloys  —  The  Corrosion  and 
Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

STEEL  which  contains  more  than  o-5  per 
cent,  of  carbon  becomes  much  harder 
and  more  brittle  when  suddenly  chilled 
from  a  red-hot  condition.  The  larger  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  carbon,  the  greater  is  the  hardness 
of  the  rapidly-cooled  steel.  Steel  cutting  tools 
are  shaped  while  the  steel  is  in  a  condition 
suitable  for  forging,  and  are  then  hardened  and 
tempered.  The  following  table  shows  the 
approximate  proportions  of  carbon  commonly 
present  in  the  hard  steel  used  for  different 
tools  : — 


Per  cent.  Carbon. 
I '3  to  1  5  in 
I  '2  to  I -4 
IT  to  12 

I  to  IT 

eg  to  ro 
0  8  to  0  9 

o  7  to  o  8 


steel  used  for  razors. 

„  „  saw  hies. 

„  „  drills  and  turning 

tools. 

„  „  spindles  and  large 

tools. 

„  „  cold  chisels. 

„  „  cold  sets  and 

shears. 

„  „  dies. 


Mild  steel  cannot  be  sensibly  hardened  by 
sudden  chilling,  but  the  proportions  of  carbon 
usually  present  in  mild  steel  articles  of  various 
descriptions  are  as  follows  : — 


Per  cent.  Carbon. 

03  to  0-5  in  steel  used  for  tyres,  rails, 

cannon,  &c. 

o'2  to  0  3  „  „  boiler  plates. 

0T5  to  0  2  „  ,,  crank  axles. 


Hardening. — The  steel  in  a  red-hot  condition 
is  usually  immersed  in  cold  water  or  oil.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  more  rapid  the  cooling  of  the 
metal  the  greater  is  its  ultimate  hardness.  Red- 
hot  steel  is  cooled  less  rapidly  when  immersed 
in  oil  than  when  immersed  in  water,  and  oil  is 
therefore  employed  when  a  high  degree  of 
hardness  is  not  required.  When  an  extremely 
high  degree  of  hardness  is  required  the  heated 
steel  may  be  immersed  in  mercury  instead  of 
into  cold  water,  as  the  steel  is  thereby  more 
rapidly  cooled. 

Tempering. — The  article,  after  hardening  in 
this  manner,  is,  in  most  cases,  too  brittle  for 
use,  and  is  usually  tempered.  Tempering  con¬ 
sists  in  reducing  the  hardness  and  brittleness 
by  reheating  the  metal  to  a  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  and  then  cooling  it.  If  the  temperature  to 
which  the  metal  is  reheated  does  not  approach 
that  at  which  it  becomes  red  hot  it  is  imma¬ 
terial  whether  the  cooling  be  slow  or  rapid. 
If  the  metal  were  reheated  to  redness  and  then 
slowly  cooled  it  would  return  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  existed  before  hardening.  The 
higher  the  temperature  to  which  the  steel  is 
reheated  the  less  will  be  the  hardness  of  the 
tempered  steel. 

As  the  steel  is  heated  for  tempering  it  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  an  iridescent  film  of  oxide, 
the  predominating  colour  of  which  varies  with 
the  temperature  to  which  the  steel  is  heated. 
The  colour  of  the  oxide  film  affords,  therefore, 
a  rough  indication  of  the  temperature  of  the 
steel,  and  as  different  articles  require  tempering 
to  a  different  degree,  the  colour  indication  is 
used  as  a  thermometric  guide.  Phillips  gives 
the  following  as  suitable  tempering  tempera¬ 
tures  for  different  articles,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  colours  of  the  oxide  film  : — 


Temp. 

deg.  Colour 

Fahr.  of  Film. 

430  ..  Very  faint  yellow 
450  . .  Pale  straw 

470  ..  Full  yellow 
490  . .  Brown 

510  ..  Brown  with  purple 
530  ..  Purple 
550  . .  Bright  blue 

560  ..  Full  blue 
600  . .  Dark  blue 


Tempered. 

..  Lancets. 

. .  Razors  and  surgical 
instruments. 

..  Penknives. 

. .  Scissors  and  cold 

. .  Axes,  plane  irons, 
pocket  knives. 

..  Table  knives,  large 

..  Swords,  watch 
springs. 

. .  Fine  saws,  augers. 

. .  Hand  and  pit  saws. 


The  steel  must,  of  course,  be  of  suitable 
composition.  Satisfactory  razors,  for  example, 
cdu'ld  not  be  manufactured  with  sfeel  contain- 
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ing  only  0  6  per  cent,  of  carbon,  even  though 
the  greatest  care  were  exercised  in  hardening 
and  tempering. 

Another  method  of  estimating  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  the  steel  is  heated  when  tem¬ 
pering  is  to  smear  the  metal  with  tallow,  and 
observe  the  effects  of  the  heat  upon  the  fat  ; 
or  a  suitable  alloy,  which  melts  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  the  steel  should  be  heated,  may 
be  manufactured,  and  the  steel  dipped  into  the 
alloy  as  soon  as  it  assumes  a  molten  condition. 

Casting  Mild  Steel. — Owing  to  its  high 
melting  point,  steel  has  to  be  cast  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  The  melting  points  of  cast 
iron,  steel,  and  wrought  iron  are  : — 

Cast  iron .  1,050  to  1,200  deg.  C. 

Steel .  1,300  to  1,400  deg.  C. 

Wrought  iron...  1,500  to  1,600  deg.  C. 

The  milder  the  steel  the  most  closely  will  its 
melting  point  approximate  to  that  of  wrought 
iron. 

Instead  of  first  converting  (the  metal  into 
pigs  or  ingots,  and  then  re-melting  it  for 
casting,  as  in  the  case  of  iron,  it  is  usual  to  run 
the  steel  direct  from  the  furnace  in  which  it  is 
made  into  a  ladle,  and  from  thence  into  the 
moulds. 

Blowholes — The  metal,  while  liquid,  absorbs 
some  of  the  air  and  carbon  monoxide  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  in  the  furnace,  but 
as  the  metal  cools  the  gases  are  to  a  large 
extent  expelled.  When  the  molten  metal  is 
withdrawn  from  the  furnace  the  gases  escape 
freely  from  the  cooling  but  still  perfectly 
fluid  mass,  but  as  the  metal  assumes  a  semi¬ 
solid  or  pasty  condition  it  sometimes  still  con¬ 
tains  gases  which  have  failed  to  escape,  and 
which  are  imprisoned  in  the  metal  even  after 
it  has  completely  solidified.  These  imprisoned 
gases  form  the  cavities  or  “  blowholes  ”  some¬ 
times  found  in  otherwise  excellent  castings. 

To  prevent  blowholes  a  very  small  quantity 
of  aluminium  is  often  added  to  the  molten 
steel  while  it  is  in  the  ladle.  The  aluminium 
causes  the  molten  steel  to  cease  evolving 
bubbles  of  gas,  and  castings  free  from  blow¬ 
holes  are  obtained  ;  but  no  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  has  yet  been  given  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  gases.  It  is  believed  that  they 
remain  in  solution  in  the  solid  metal. 

Other  methods  of  preventing  blowholes 
are  : — ( 1)  Agitating  the  molten  steel  while  in 
the  ladle  ;  (2)  retarding  the  rate  of  cooling  ; 
and  (3)  casting  the  metal  under  pressure. 

Steel  Alloys. — Of  the  innumerable  alloys  of 
steel  which  have  been  recommended  from  time 
to  time  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 

Manganese  Steel  is  made  by  adding  ferro¬ 
manganese  to  the  molten  steel  contained  in  the 
ladles  which  receive  the  output  from  the  steel- 
producing  furnaces.  The  amount  of  manga¬ 
nese  which  may  be  alloyed  with  steel  in  this 
way  may  be  as  much  as  20  per  cent.,  but  steel 
containing  14  per  cent,  appears  to  be  the 
strongest  and  toughest.  Manganese  steel  is 
especially  suitable  for  castings,  for  the  alloy 
becomes  perfectly  fluid  and  is  less  liable  to 
contain  blow-holes  than  ordinary  steel.  Man¬ 
ganese  steel  is  difficult  to  work  owing  to  its 
extreme  hardness,  and  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  weld  it. 

Chrome  Steel  contains  2  per  cent,  or  less  of 
chromium,  and  is  made  by  adding  ferro-chrome 
to  molten  mild  steel.  Chrome  steel  is  very 
hard,  but  is  difficult  to  work  or  weld,  and  does 
not  cast  well. 

Nickel  Steel  is  made  by  adding  metallic  nickel 
to  molten  mild  steel.  When  the  nickel  exceeds 
1  per  cent,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  weld  it. 
The  nickel  increases  the  hardness  and  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  steel,  the  hardness  increasing  until 
the  nickel  amounts  to  about  20  per  cent. 

Tungsten  Steel  is  made  by  adding  about  2 
per  cent,  of  tungsten  to  molten  steel.  Tungsten 
steel  is  extremely  hard,  and  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  drills  and  cutting  tools. 

Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel  — The  corrosion 
of  iron  or  steel  is  usually  the  result  of  the  joint 
action  of  atmospheric  moisture,  oxygen,  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Iron  rust  consists  mainly  of 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  but  usually  also  contains 
small  proportions  of  magnetic  iron  oxide 
(Fes  04)  and  traces  of  silica  and  carbonate  of 
iron. 

Cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel  are  all 
subject  to  corrosion  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  comparative  rates  of  cor¬ 
rosion  of  these  different  forms  of  iron  are  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Mild  steel  was  at  one  time 
generally  believed  to  rust  more  rapidly  than 
iron,  but  that  notion  is  being  abandoned,  and 
steel  is  n'ow  used  for  both  the  boilers  and  the 


plates  of  ships.  Nickel  steel  appears  to  resist 
corrosion  much  more  effectively  than  ordinary 
steel. 

Natural  waters  always  contain  dissolved 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  and,  therefore, 
have  a  corrosive  action  upon  iron  and  steel. 
Sea  water  is  more  strongly  corrosive  than 
fresh  water,  and  the  presence  of  sewage 
matter  in  water  also  accelerates  corrosion. 

When  the  iron,  in  addition  to  being  exposed 
to  moist  air  is  also  in  contact  with  a  metal 
which  is  electro-magnetic  to  it — such  as  tin, 
lead,  or  copper — an  electrolytic  action  is  set  up, 
and  corrosion  is  very  rapid.  Zinc  is  electro¬ 
positive  to  iron,  and  no  electric  action  is  pro¬ 
duced,  therefore,  when  zinc  is  allowed  contact 
with  moist  iron. 

Iron  is  readily  attacked  by  most  acids,  and 
is  therefore  more  rapidly  corroded  in  the 
atmosphere  of  towns  and  tunnels  than  in  the 
open  country. 

Preservation  of  Iron. — Iron  may  be  protected 
from  corrosion  by  covering  it  with  a  coat  of 
some  more  durable  material.  The  protecting 
coat  may  consist  of  (1)  another  metal,  (2)  j 
an  oxide  film,  (3)  paint  or  varnish,  or  (4)  I 
enamel. 

Tinned  Iron. — Articles  of  tinned  iron  are 
made  from  sheets  of  wrought  iron  or  thin 
Bessemer  steel  which  have  been  tinned  by 
being  passed  through  a  bath  of  molten  tin. 
The  tin  forms  an  alloy  with  the  iron,  and  1 
adheres  perfectly  to  the  surface  of  the  sheet 
metal.  Tin  is  not  oxidised  by  moist  air,  and 
so  long  as  this  metal  alone  is  exposed  to  the  1 
atmosphere  the  iron  beneath  it  will  not  rust. 
But  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  altogether  J 
avoid  minute  pin-holes  in  the  tin  coating,  and 
the  iron  is  sooner  or  later  attacked  when  the 
tinned  iron  is  exposed  to  damp  air.  As  soon  ■ 
as  spots  of  iron  rust  appear  on  the  surface  of  i 
the  tinned  iron,  corrosion  progresses  rapidly.  1 
Galvanised  Iron. — Iron  coated  with  metallic  ! 
zinc  is  known  in  commerce  as  galvanised  iron.  - 
Instead  of  making  zinc-coated  articles  from 
sheets  of  the  coated  metal,  as  in  the  case  of 
tinned  articles,  it  is  usual  to  first  manufacture 
the  articles  in  sheet  iron  and,  after  cleaning 
them,  to  dip  them  into  molten  zinc.  In  the 
case  of  corrugated  iron,  the  sheets  of  iron  are 
first  “  pickled  ”  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  give  the 
iron  a  clean  surface,  then  dipped  into  zinc 
chloride,  and  are  finally  passed  through  molten 
zinc.  Small  articles  are  usually  allowed  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  molten  zinc  for  a 
short  time.  Galvanising  is  sometimes  effected  J 
by  depositing  zinc  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron 
by  means  of  an  electric  current,  i.c.,  by  an 
electro-plating  process. 

Oxidist  d  Iron. — Iron  may  be  protected  by  so 
treating  the  metal  that  a  film  of  magnetic  iron 
oxide  is  produced  upon  its  surface.  The  oxide 
forms  a  smooth,  thin,  dead-black  coat,  com-J 
pletely  covering  the  iron,  and  so  long  as  the 
coat  remains  perfect  it  completely  protects  the 
iron  from  corrosion.  If,  after  oxidation,  the 
iron  were  hammered  or  rolled,  it  would  no 
longer  be  protected  from  atmospheric  action,! 
for  the  film  of  oxide  would  be  fractured  in  a 
number  of  places. 

The  film  of  magnetic  iron  oxide  is  produced 
upon  the  articles  to  be  treated  by  heating  them 
to  dull  redness  in  a  muffle  furnace  into  which 
a  current  of  superheated  steam  is  blown  for 
one  or  two  hours.  The  steam  converts  the 
surface  of  the  iron  into  black  magnetic  oxide 
(Fe304). 

Painted  Iron. — Iron  and  steel  structures  are 
usually  protected  by  painting  them.  The 
metal  should  first  be  carefully  cleaned  with 
steel  wire  brushes,  then  coated  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  then  given  two  coats  of  red  lead, 
and  finally  painted  with  one  or  more  coats  of 
a  paint  of  the  desired  colour,  usually  red  oxide 
of  iron.  Bridges  and  other  structures  exposed 
to  wind  and  rain  should  be  repainted  trien- 
nially.  For  iron  pipes  to  be  laid  underground 
coal  tar,  free  from  water,  forms  a  useful  pre¬ 
servative  paint.  Domestic  furniture  and 
utensils  of  iron  are  often  japanned,  i.c .,  coated 
with  black  varnish  and  heated  in  an  oven  at  a 
moderate  temperature. 

Enamelled  Iron. — Iron  utensils  are  often 
enamelled.  A  fusible  mixture  of  china  clay 
with  suitable  fluxes  is  placed  on  the  article  to 
be  enamelled,  and  the  article  is  then  fired  in  a 
muffle  furnace  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
process  of  enamelling  iron  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  already  deserbed  when  referring  to 
the  manufacture  of  glazed  bricks.  Different 
firms  have  each  their  own  particular  method 
of  enamelling. 

Iron  ail'd  Steel  in  Concrete — Columns  of  iron 
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d  steel  are  now  commonly  used  as  a  core  in 
')  ickwork  and  concrete,  and  the  metal  being 
parently  shut  off  from  contact  with  the  atmos- 
:  ere  is  regarded  as  incorrodible.  That  corro- 
in  of  the  metal  is  entirely  prevented  isimpro- 
ble,  and  it  is  possible  that  many  large  modern 
i  ildings  which  owe  their  stability  to  con- 
I  aled  metal,  will  have  become  unsafe  before  a 
i  indred  years  have  elapsed,  although  it  is  true 
at  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  iron 
[jabedded  in  cement  may  be  preserved  in 
:  cellent  condition  for  centuries. 

1  Microscopical  Examination  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
! -When  examined  under  the  microscope,  iron 


felt  and  polished  pitch-pine  ;  the  roof  is  carried  to 
a  considerable  height ;  and  the  interior  is  lighted  by 
five  double  lancet-headed  windows  on  either  side. 
For  seating,  chairs  are  provided,  accommodation 
being  thus  found  for  about  250  persons.  The 
designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Raymond  Wrinch, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Death. 

Chapel,  BARRY.— The  memorial  stones  of  the 
new  chapel  of  Bethel  English  Baptist  Church,  Har¬ 
bour-road,  Barry,  have  just  been  laid.  The  new 
chapel,  which  is  being  built  of  stone  with  Bath 
stone  dressing,  will  provide  seating  accommodation 
for  about  700  worshippers.  Underneath  is  a  school¬ 
room  which  will  hold  500.  The  new  building  will 


177, “Xoe'HXfTinmhVr  cost  about  3,500/.,  and  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  J. 
,d  steel  are  found  to  be  composed  of  a  number  |  prout>  cont^ctor>  Barry  Doc£Si  from  pl£ns  pre_ 


■r  ,  ,.  *.  _  j  1  i'rout,  contractor,  nairy  jjocks,  iroiu  puns  pic- 

I  different  crystalline  bodies  irregularly  mixed.  red  by  Meggra.  Morgan  &  Sons,  architects,  Car- 
1  uring  recent  years,  much  attention  has  been  r  ■ 
pvoted  to  the  appearance  of  the  different  des¬ 
criptions  of  iron  under  the  microscope,  and  by 
^serving  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
liferent  bodies  present,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
1  fairly  accurate  conception  of  the  physical 
properties  of  the  metal  under  examination. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
j:  Church,  Ilfracombe. — The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
J  Jr.  Ryle),  on  the  15th  inst.,  laid  the  foundation- 

1r.one  of  the  new  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ilfracombe, 
irhich  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  6,000 1.,  in  High- 
leld-road,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  a  tem- 
orary  iron  building.  It  will  be  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
le  mother  church  of  Holy  Trinity.  The  new 
fihurch  will  be  built  of  pink  limestone  facings, 
il/ith  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  inside  facings  are 
jo  be  of  dressed  ashlar  from  Hangman,  Combe- 
juartin,  the  floors  being  of  wood  blocks,  with 
filed  aisles.  The  heating  chamber  is  to  be  fixed 

ilmder  the  south-east  corner  floor,  level  with  the 
restries  over,  and  a  portion  will  be  devoted  to 
,n  organ  chamber.  There  will  be  a  tower  in 
he  north-east  corner  adjoining  Highfield-road,  and 
,t  will  be  furnished  with  a  battlement  turret,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  vane.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for 
Jn  peal  of  bells.  The  roofs  are  to  be  open  in  con- 
i  truction  and  covered  in  red  tile.  The  plan  of  the 
t  lew  church  is :  A  broad  nave  S4  ft.  by  24  ft., 
chancel  34  ft.  6  in.  by  21  ft.  6  in.,  chapel  17  ft.  by 
::o  ft.  3  in.,  two  transepts  35  ft.  by  15  ft.  each,  two 
iisles  48  ft.  by  10  ft.  each,  giving  seating  accom- 
nodation  for  about  700  adults.  A  niche  over  the 
front  entrance  with  a  canopy  will  be  occupied  by  a 
Figure  representing  St.  Peter.  The  chancel  screens 
and  seats  will  be  of  oak.  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes 
jPrynne,  of  Westminster,  is  the  architect,  and  the 
Ibuilder  is  Mr.  Pickett. 

!  Church  Extension,  Halifax. — The  corner¬ 
stone  of  an  enlargement  of  Halifax  Church  has  just 
loeen  laid.  The  enlargement  will  involve  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  2,500/.  The  scheme  includes  the 
(addition  of  a  Lady  Chapel,  which  will  accommodate 
►seventy  or  eighty  persons  ;  two  new  vestries  under 
;  it  ;  and  a  north  aisle,  with  new  entrance.  Mr.  W.  C. 
(Williams  is  the  architect. 

|i  Church,  Lisnaskea,  Ireland.— On  the  15th 
Jiinst.,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  the 
f:Holy  Cross,  Lisnaskea,  near  Enniskillen,  was 
l!bles3ed.  The  church  is  being  built  in  the  Gothic 
jistyle  by  Mr.  James  Wynne,  Dundalk,  under  the 
((supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  M'Namara,  architect, 
(.Dublin.  Local  stone  is  being  used  in  its  construc- 

iition,  and  it  will  have  cut  stone  dressings  through¬ 
out.  The  side  chapels  will  be  separated  from  the 
l  chancels  by  clustered  shafts  of  polished  granite, 
(I which  will  carry  the  deeply-moulded  chancel  arch 
l  and  side  chapel  arches.  A  feature  of  the  structure 
I  will  be  the  tower  and  spire,  the  height  of  which  will 
be  150  ft. 

f  Wesleyan  Church,  Helmsley,  Yorks. 
t  new  Wesleyan  church  has  just  been  opened  at 
B  Helmsley.  The  cost  has  been  upwards  of  2,000 1, 
t  and  seating  accommodation  is  provided  for  330 
►  worshippers.  The  architects  were  Messrs  Hornsey 
I  &  Monkman,  York. 

J  Church,  DALMUIR,  Dumbarton. — The  memorial- 
1  stone  of  a  new  parish  church,  Dalmuir,  has  just  been 
b  laid.  The  church  will  be  seated  for  750,  but  can  be 
(  enlarged  later  when  necessary  by  the  construction 
of  galleries.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Geo.  Paterson. 
t  Glasgow. 

I  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Leeds— The 
ifoundation-stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist 
p  church  and  schools,  to  be  erected  at  Harehills- 
:  avenue,  Leeds,  was  laid  recently  by  Sir  James 
:  Kitson,  Bart,  M.P.  The  buildings  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dinsley,  architect,  Chorley, 
:  and  will  be  in  the  Late  Gothic  style.  The  church, 
i  which  will  provide  accommodation  for  550  wor- 
|i shippers,  will  have  a  spire  about  70  ft.  in  height. 

In  the  schools  300  scholars  will  be  accommodated. 

1 1  Various  classrooms,  minister's  vestry,  and  other 
ii  rooms  will  be  provided.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
i; (exclusive  of  the  site)  will  amount  to  5,369/.  The 
r  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  W.  Lowley,  Leeds. 
t|  Church,  Ipswich. — The  new  district  church  of 
St.  Thomas,  which  has  been  erected  beside  the 
n  bramford  road,  was  opened  recently.  The  building 
is  faced  on  the  outside  with  corrugated  iron,  and 
||  the  walls  rest  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  and  brick  ; 
the  wodden  framework  is  lined  with  ribn-odo'rous 


marthen. 

Business  Premises,  Sheffield.— New  premises 
are  being  built  for  Messrs.  Marples  at  the  corner  of 
High-street  and  Market-street,  Sheffield.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  contain  six  stories  without  the  base¬ 
ment,  will  be  60  ft.  high,  and  a  couple  of  turrets  at 
the  corner  will  be  carried  10  ft.  higher.  The  material 
used  for  the  first  story  is  glazed  Doulton  ware,  of 
pencilled  blue  and  green  in  the  lower  parts,  and 
buff  terra-cotta  above.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  building  will  be  of  terra-cotta  and  red 
bricks.  The  buildings  have  been  designed  by, 
and  are  being  erected  under  the  supervision  of,  Mr. 
Walter  Emden,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Lancashire  &  Son,  of  Sheffield,  who  are  acting  as 
joint  architects.  The  general  contractors  for  the 
work  are  Messrs.  George  Longden  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Sheffield. 

Parish  Hall,  Cromer.— A  new  parish  hall  has 
been  erected  at  Cromer,  adjacent  to  the  cottage 
hospital.  The  hall,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
A  F.  Scott,  of  Norwich  and  Cromer,  is  Gothic  in 
style,  and  Messrs  Girling  &  Smith,  of  Cromer,  were 
the  builders.  It  consists  of  nave,  two  transepts, 
and  apse,  and  has  a  total  inside  measurement  of 
102  ft.  by  50  ft.,  or,  exclusive  of  the  apse,  it  is  74  ft. 
in  length.  It  is  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
slated  roof,  and  has  clearstory  windows  carried  on 
steel  girders,  supported  by  iron  columns  ;  and  it 
provides  seating  capacity  for  about  800.  There  are 
two  entrances,  the  main  one  facing  the  north  into 
Church- street,  and  the  other  south,  giving  access 
from  Lowden-lane,  and  on  each  side  are  4-ft. 
concrete  footways.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
building  are  vestry-rooms,  on  each  side  of  the  apse. 
The  ceiling  is  a  coved  one,  divided  into  six  panels 
by  moulded  ribs.  The  flooring  is  wood  block.  The 
ventilation  of  the  building  is  by  Messrs.  R.  Boyle  & 
Sons’  system.  Provision  is  made  for  the  conversion 
of  the  transepts  into  a  series  of  classrooms,  by 
means  of  wooden  sliding  blind  partitions.  And 
these,  again,  it  is  intended  to  have  made  so  as  to 
admit  of  further  subdivision,  so  as  to  give  in  each 
transept  three  classrooms  of  a  capacity  of  2bout 
24  ft.  by  15  ft.  Below  the  north  window  is  a  small 
gallery  that  will  be  of  use  for  magic-lantern  purposes. 

Workhouse  Hospital,  Sunderland.— The  new 
hospital  which  has  been  erected  at  Sunderland 
workhouse  at  a  cost  of  40,000/.  was  opened  on  the 
17th  inst.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  R. 
Milburn.  The  hospital,  which  is  built  in  a  field  of 
about  six  acres  at  the  west  side  of  the  workhouse 
ground,  consists  of  an  administrative  block,  a 
pavilion  for  male  inmates,  a  pavilion  for  female 
inmates,  and  a  maternity  hospital.  The  administra¬ 
tive  block  is  in  the  centre  of  the  site.  On  the 
ground  floor  of  this  block  on  either  side  of  the 
doorway  are  sitting-rooms  for  the  superintendent 
nurse  and  the  resident  medical  officer.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  separate  waiting-rooms  for  female 
and  male  outdoor  patients  from  other  parts  of  the 
workhouse,  as  well  as  a  consulting-room,  a  surgical 
room  and  dispensary  for  the  doctor.  The  lady 
superintendent’s  office  is  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
and  in  this  room  is  a  clock  which,  by  being  electri¬ 
cally  connected  with  all  the  wards,  records  the 
visits  paid  to  patients  by  nurses,  when  such  record 
is  desired.  A  combined  weight  and  measure 
apparatus  stands  in  the  same  room,  and  the 
telephone  is  also  fitted,  with  communication 
round  the  buildings.  The  first  floor  contains 
dining  and  sitting  -  rooms  for  the  nurses. 
Storerooms  for  linen,  and  a  kitchen  for  the  block 
are  also  on  this  floor.  A  story  higher  are  the 
nurses'  bedrooms  ;  and  the  attics  are  for  the  use  of 
the  domestic  staff.  The  various  floors  are  reached 
by  stone  stairs,  while  at  every  landing  is  a  corridor 
running  at  one  end  to  a  balcony,  from  which  iron 
steps  lead  to  the  ground,  affording  a  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire.  A  covered-in  c  >rridor  runs  along 
the  back  of  the  administrative  block,  leading  north 
to  the  male  pavilion  and  south  to  the  female 
pavilion.  The  two  pavilions  are  planned  exactly 
alike.  They  are  two  stories  in  height,  and  will 
each  accommodate  about  100  patients.  On  each 
floor  there  are  large  and  small  wards,  as  well  as 
separation  rooms.  The  duty-room  contains  a  small 
kitchen  range  for  the  purpose  of  heating  water. 
&c.  A  day-room  is  also  provided  wherein  conva¬ 
lescent  patients  may  sit,  to  read  or  play  games. 
The  buildings  are  heated  by  fireplaces  in  the 
smaller  rooms,  Shorland’s  ventilation  stoves  in  the 
wards,  as  well  as  by  hot-water.  From  any  part  of 
the  ward  patients  can  call  the  charge-nurse  by 
means  of  electric  bells.  The  maternity  Hospital 


stands  by  itself  to  the  south  of  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  administrative  building.  It  contains  ward¬ 
rooms,  two  separation-rooms,  ward  kitchen,  and 
store-rooms.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  fire¬ 
proof  throughout,  and  hydrants  and  hose- pipes  are 
placed  in  positions  inside  the  walls,  while  an  under¬ 
ground  tank  has  been  constructed  close  by 
for  the  use  of  the  Corporation  fire-engines,  should 
they  be  required.  On  the  outside  of  every  building 
are  placed  iron  fire-escape  staircases,  with  easy 
access  to  each  floor.  All  the  pipes  for  water, 
heating,  &c.,  are  carried  in  large  subways  beneath  the 
floors.  In  every  case  the  sanitary  fittings  are  built 
outside  of  the  main  buildings  in  sanitary  towers  and 
attached  to  the  hospitals,  with  cross- ventilated, 
detached  lobbies.  The  walls  are  all  lined  with 
glazed  brick.  All  the  floors  are  of  pitch  pine, 
polished,  and  all  internal  walls  are  finished  with 
Parian  cement.  There  are  no  corner:-  about  any  of 
the  buildings,  all  the  angles  being  rounded  off.  For 
the  heating  of  the  building  radiators  are  placed  in 
special  recesses  beneath  the  window  openings,  and 
each  is  provided  with  and  connected  up  to  a  fresh- 
air  conduit,  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  being 
controlled  by  a  shutter  arrangement.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings  are  lighted  with  electricity  from  the 
Corporation  mains.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
D.  and  J.  Ranken.  Messrs.  R.  T.  Vaux  &  Sons  are 
responsible  for  the  heating  arrangements,  and 
Messrs.  Reed,  Ferens,  &  Co.  for  the  electric  lighting. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilkins,  clerk  of  works. 

Grammar  School,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. — New 
buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  10.000/.,  for  the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Girls’  Grammar  School  were 
opened  on  the  16th  inst.  The  site  is  situated 
between  the  Nottingham  and  Leicester  roads.  The 
school  has  been  designed  to  accommodate  180 
pupils,  and  is  in  conjunction  with  the  head 
mistress's  house,  which  provides  accommodation 
for  the  school  staff,  and  thirty-eight  boarders.  The 
school  contains  assembly  hall,  56  ft.  by  28  ft.,  four 
classrooms,  artrooms,  physics  laboratory,  lecture 
theatre,  cookery-room,  chemical  laboratory,  with 
balance-room  adjoining,  five  music-rooms,  which 
are  separated  from  the  main  school  by  a  corridor, 
the  walls  of  which,  together  with  those  around  the 
rooms,  are  built  hollow,  and  filled  in  with  silicate 
cotton  ;  a  layer  of  this  material  i3  also  placed  above 
the  ceilings  to  deaden  the  sound,  and,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  precaution,  double  doors  have  been  arranged 
throughout  this  department.  Two  separate  cloak¬ 
rooms  for  day  girls  and  boarders  are  provided  off 
the  main  corridor.  The  house  contains,  upon  the 
ground  floor,  entrance  hall,  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  dining  hall,  29  ft.  by  22  ft.,  separated  by  a 
serverv  from  the  kitchen,  below  which  is  the  pro¬ 
vision"  cellar,  and  beyond  a  scullery,  larder, 
tradesmen’s  entrance,  servants’  staircase,  and 
domestic  offices.  On  the  first  floor  there  are  six  bed¬ 
rooms,  sewing-room,  boxroom,  assistant  mistresses’ 
sitting-room,  a  rest  room,  with  bathroom  and 
lavatory  adjoining.  On  the  second  floor  are 
situated  four  large  dormitories,  divided  into  cubicles, 
for  the  accommodation  of  thirty-eight  boarders 
and  two  mistresses,  together  with  bathrooms  and 
lavatories,  also  bedrooms  fur  servants,  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  dormitories,  and  having  an  indepen¬ 
dent  staircase  to  the  ground  floor.  The  stairways 
are  constructed  in  stone,  and  a  separate  emergency 
iron  staircase  from  the  dormitories  is  also  provided. 
Externally,  the  building  is  of  a  Renaissance 
character,  the  front  elevation  having  a  tower  and 
two  gables,  with  a  Mansard  roof  between,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  large  ventilating  turret.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  of  bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles.  Internally,  the 
walls  of  the  main  entrance,  boarders’  hall,  cloak¬ 
rooms,  and  lavatories  are  lined  with  a  cream  tiled 
dado.  The  assembly  hall  has  a  pitch  pine  dado. 
The  whole  of  the  school  floors  on  the  ground  floor 
are  of  maple  boards.  The  heating  is  by  low  pres¬ 
sure  hot  water,  and  a  special  scheme  for  fresh  air 
inlet  and  exhaust  ventilation  has  been  provided  for 
each  room.  The  general  contract  has  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  Messrs.  W.  Moss  &  <5ons,  Ltd  ,  Lough¬ 
borough,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Brown,  Leicester,  as  joint 
contractors,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  &  Allcock,  architects, 
Loughborough,  Mr.  G.  T.  North,  acting  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  .  . 

Victoria  Hall,  Wigan.— The  new  \ictona 
Hall  in  Wallgate,  Wigan,  was  opened  recently. 
The  hall  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  her  late 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing  over  the  entrance  is  her  bust.  The  edifice  will 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  Wigan  and  District 
Gospel  Mission,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  for 
about  500  persons.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
J  B  and  W.  Thornley,  of  Wigan,  and  the  builders, 
Messrs.  J.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  the  same  town. 

Offices  and  Warehouses,  Perth.— New  offices 
and  warehouaes  have  been  erected  for  Messrs. 
Arthur  Bell  &  Sons,  spirit  and  wine  merchants,  in 
Victoria-street,  Perth.  The  new  buildings  consist 
of  public  offices,  with  waiting-room,  private  office, 
sample-room,  &c.  Behind  are  warehouses  three 
stories  high,  with  cellars  underneath.  The  main 
warehouse  is  70  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  front  is  of 
Dumfries  red  stone.  The  buildings  were  designed 
and  are  being  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  David  Smart,  architect.  The  contractors  are  : 
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Mason  and  brick  work,  William  Tait,  Errol  ;  joiner- 
work,  Stewart  &  M’Farlane,  Perth  ;  slater,  James 
Buchan  &  Son,  Perth  ;  plumber,  James  MacLeish, 
Perth  ;  plasterer,  Alexander  M'Ritchie,  Dundee ; 
and  iron-work,  George  Crystal,  Perth. 

Business  Premises,  Hull. —  Two  new  shops 
in  King  Edward-street,  Hull,  are  to  be  built  by 
Councillor  Costello  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Gelder  &  Kitchen,  of  Hull. 

Cafe,  Hull. — A  new  cafe  is  being  erected  for 
Messrs,  bield,  in  King  Edward-street,  Hull.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Brodrick,  Lowther,  &  Walker, 
of  Hull.  The  decorative  work  is  being  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  G  &  A.  Brown,  Ltd.,  London. 

Church  Institute,  Durham.— The  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  church  institute  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Oswald’s  at  Durham  was  laid  on  the  17th  inst. 
by  the  Dean  of  Durham  (Dr.  Kitchin).  The  plans 
of  the  new  building,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Cowe,  of 
Che3ter-le-Street,  show  a  hall  capable  of  seating 
300  persons,  reading,  recreation,  and  class  rooms, 
together  with  a  lavatory,  vestibules,  and  entrance- 
hall. 

Sanatorium  for  Consumptives,  Dundee.— A 
new  building  for  consumptives  has  been  erected  at 
Dundee  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
City  Architect. 

Mission  Hall,  Bristol. — A  new  building  is  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  work  of  the  City  Mission 
in  St.  Jude’s,  Bristol.  It  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  W. 
Foster,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Oatley, 
architect  (Messrs.  Oatley  &  Lawrence),  by  whom 
the  plans  were  prepared.  The  new  buildings  con¬ 
sist  of  a  hall,  50  ft.  by  29  ft.,  capable  of  seating 
about  250  persons  ;  and  by  means  of  sliding  screen?, 
between  two  of  the  classrooms  opening  out  of  the 
hall,  the  seating  accommodation  can  be  increased  to 
about  300.  In  addition  to  the  hall  there  will  be  on 
the  ground  floor  four  classrooms  and  a  vestry  ;  and 
upstairs  is  a  classroom,  having  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  sixty  person?.  This  room  will  be  divided 
from  the  hall  by  movable  screens,  and  will  serve  as 
a  gallery  to  the  main  building.  By  means  of  fold¬ 
ing  partitions  there  is  provision  for  sixteen  classes 
at  the  sides  of  the  hall,  when  used  as  a  Sunday- 
school. 

Proposed  Memorial  Hall,  Liverpool.— It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  building  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Garrett,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool. 
The  scheme  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brad¬ 
shaw  &  Gass,  architects,  of  Bolton.  The  large  hall 
will  seat  2,250.  The  smaller  hall  will  seat  700. 
In  addition  there  will  be  reception  and  crush  halls, 
meeting-rooms,  clubroom?,  vestries,  and  necessary 
oflices.  The  two  principal  entrances  will  face 
Newington  and  Brownlow  Hill.  A  feature  will  be 
the  tower. 

POST-OFFICE,  YEOVIL.— A  new  post-office  has 
been  erected  at  Yeovil.  It  is  situated  in  Middle- 
street.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Bird  &  Pippard,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  C.  &  C.  B.  Benson,  at  a  cost  of  between 
3,000/.  and  4,000/. 

Baptist  School  Buildings,  Fishponds,  Bris¬ 
tol. — On  the  22nd  inst.  Mr.  Joseph  Storrs  Fry 
opened  a  new  schoolroom  in  connexion  with  the 
Fishponds  Baptist  Chapel.  The  room  ha3  been 
built  on  a  site  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  and  it  has 
cost  altogether  about  1,400/.  There  are  six  class¬ 
rooms  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  two  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  one 
25  ft.  by  14  ft.,  the  centre  hall  being  45  ft.  by  34  ft. 
When  the  classrooms  are  thrown  open  there  is  a 
room  62  ft.  by  45  ft.  The  builder  is  Mr.  E.  Clarke, 
of  Fishpond?,  and  he  has  carried  out  the  work  in 
accordance  with  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wm.  Paul, 
architect,  Bishopston. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Water  Supply,  Hayfield,  Derbyshire.— On 
the  16th  inst.  Major  Stewart,  R  E.,  an  inspector  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Hayfield  into  the  application  of  the  Rural  District 
Council  to  borrow  6,492/.  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  public  water  supply  for  Hayfield. 

Boulters  Lock,  Berkshire. — in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  rapidly  increasing  traffic  upon  the 
River  Thames,  proposals  have  been  made  for  an 
enlargement  of  Boulter’s  Lock,  near  Maidenhead. 
The  lock,  which  is  built  of  stone,  is  144  ft.  long, 
and  has  a  fall  of  about  6  ft.  The  projected  scheme 
comprises  a  lengthening  of  the  lock  by  80  ft. 
up-stream,  with  an  additional  pair  of  gate3  at  the 
northern  end,  an  enlargement  of  the  present  means 
of  transport  of  punts  and  small  boats  by  the  rails 
and  rollers,  and  an  extension  of  the  wall  at  the 
lower  gates. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Memorial  Pulpit,  Crabtree.— A  carved  oak 
pulpit  has  been  placed  in  Crabtree  Mission  Church 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Turner,  who  founded  the  church.  The  style  is  Late 
Gothic.  The  octagonal  body  rests  upon  the  eight 
exposed  constructional  timbers,  with  carved  and 
pierced  foliaged  tracery  springing  from  the  top  ; 
the  upper  portion  is  divided  into  two  panels  in 
each  bay  of  the  octagon.  Four  of  these  panels 
contain  painted  figures  of  angels  in  acts  of  praise 
and  prayer,  treated  in  a  decorative  manner,  which 
give  life  and  colour  and  religious  feeling  and 


interest.  It  is  hoped  in  time  to  fill  the  remainder 
of  the  panels  with  figures  of  a  similar  character. 
The  pulpit  was  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Rogers  Kitsell, 
of  Plymouth,  and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Carwardine,  of 
Exeter. 

Church  of  St.  Luke,  Camberwell.— The  new 
font  which  has  just  been  placed  in  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Rosemary  -  road,  was  executed  by  the 
brothers  Attilio  and  Giustino  Guistini,  of  Maiono, 
near  Florence,  after  designs  made  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Horne.  The  font-bowl  consists  of  a  block  of  red 
Cippo  marble,  and  has  at  the  angles  small  columns 
of  yellow  Sienese  marble  with  inlaid  panels  of  the 
same  marble  in  its  eight  sides  ornamented  with 
lilies  and  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  As  an  instalment 
of  the  scheme  for  the  aisle  windows  to  illustrate  the 
Te  Deum,  two  stained  glass  windows  have  also  been 
presented  by  members  of  the  congregation  ;  the  two 
windows  contain  figures  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St  John. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — The  town  of  Reims  has  opened  a  com 
petition,  open  to  both  native  and  foreign  architects 
and  sculptors,  for  a  decorative  fountain  to  be 
erected  at  the  junction  of  the  axes  of  the  Place 
d’Erlon  and  the  Rue  Buviette.  A  sum  of  150,000  fr. 
is  set  apart  for  it,  and  the  designs  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  Mayor  of  Reims  not  later  than  January  15, 

I9°3- - The  jury  in  the  competition  for  a  Salle  des 

Feces  and  a  covered  market  at  Sainte-Savine  have 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  M.  Cave,  architect,  of 
Argenteuil,  and  a  second  premium  to  M  M.  Bourrieres 
&  Bourlut  of  Paris  ;  but  no  design  has  been  selected 

for  execution - The  two  bridges  of  the  lie  St. 

Denis,  over  the  Seine,  are  shortly  to  be  rebuilt. - 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  Metropolitan  line  from 
L’Etoile  to  the  Place  de  la  Nation  will  be  open  to 
the  public  early  in  October,  but  as  far  as  the  Place 
d’Anversonly.  The  remainder  of  the  line  will  not  be 

open  till  the  end  of  the  year. - There  is  talk  of  a 

third  Lyric  Theatre  in  Paris,  in  the  tew  Hippo- 
prome  at  the  angle  of  Rue  Caulaincourc  and  the 

Boulevard  du  Clichy. - The  Committee  formed  for 

the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Prince  Henry  of 
Orleans  has  accepted  the  model  submitted  by  M. 
Raoul  Verlet.  The  monument,  which  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Cap  St.  Jacques,  at  the  entry  of 
the  river  Saigon,  is  composed  of  a  stele  carrying 
a  figure  symbolising  France  bearing  in  her  arms  the 
figure  of  the  dying  Prince  draped  in  a  flag.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stele  is  a  figure  representing  Geography. 

- M.  Rabel  has  been  elected  President  of  the 

Society  of  Architects  of  the  Seine  Inferieure.- — 
The  municipality  of  Tarbes  has  commissioned  M. 
Labat,  architect,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Lycee  of  that  town,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  900,000  francs.  A  sum  of  420,000  francs  has 
also  been  voted  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hotel  de 

Ville  on  the  Place  dela  Republique. - -M.  Berber, 

the  engineer,  has  proposed  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Havre  a  project  for  a  subterranean  passage 
under  the  Seine,  towards  Tancarville,  by  means  of 
two  parallel  tunnels  2,500  metres  in  length.  The 
estimated  cost  is  20  million  francs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
—  Mr.  A.  W.  Ackermann,  A.M. Inst.C.E.,  M.S.I.,  who 
has  been  practising  as  an  engineer  and  architect  in 
Cape  Colony  for  twenty-six  years,  the  last  six  being 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  Adamson,  as  Messrs. 
Ackermann  &  Adamson,  has  just  dissolved  partner¬ 
ship,  and  is  returning  to  England  for  some  time. 
His  business  address  is  now  47,  Victoria-street, 

Westminster,  S.W. - Messrs.  Colson,  Farrow,  & 

Nisbet,  architects,  have  removed  their  offices  from 
New-court,  Caiey-street,  to  29,  New  Bridge-street, 

Ludgate-circu?,  E.C. - Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & 

Peard,  metal  workers,  have  removed  their  establish¬ 
ment  from  88,  Drury-lane,  to  138-140,  Charing  Cross¬ 
road,  W.C.- - Professor  Beresford  Pite,  architect, 

has  removed  his  offices  from  48,  Harley-street,  to 
2,  York  Gate,  Baker-street,  N.W. 

Public  Improvements,  Bradford.— At  the 
Bradford  Town  Hall,  on  the  19th  inst.,  Major  J. 
Stewart,  R.E.,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  City 
Coun-^l  for  sanction  to  borrow  25781/.  for  works 
of  paving,  and  2,390/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  as 
sites  for  three  district  fire  stations,  and  for  consent 
to  the  appropriation  and  use  for  a  similar  purpose 
of  certain  land  at  Highfield-road,  Dudley  Hill. 

Timber  Trade  of  Gothenburg.  —  Mr.  Duff, 
British  Consul  at  Gothenburg,  reporting  on  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  that  district  for  the  year 
1901,  states  that  traces  of  the  general  industrial 
depression  have  already  been  felt  in  the  labour 
market  there.  In  the  timber  trade  a  large  reduction 
has  taken  place,  which  has  caused  the  discharge  of 
a  number  of  hands,  and  a  reduction  of  wages  of 
from  10  to  30  per  cent.  The  workmen  of  the 
mechanical  establishments  and  joinery  factories 
have  had  to  submit  to  shortened  hours,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  decrease  in  wages.  The  builders'  trade 
is  especially  suffering  from  serious  depression,  and, 
in  connexion  therewith,  many  other  industries. 
The  year  1901  was  rich  in  surprises,  and  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  those  engaged  in  the  wood 
trade.  Thp  immediately  preceding  years  offered 
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both  exporters  and  importers  opportunities  of  doing 
good  business,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  last  year 
exposed  both  parties  to  serious  losses.  During  the 
period  from  February  to  the  end  of  August,  prices 
incessantly  declined  week  by  week,  and  the  fall  was 
so  complete  that  no  foresight  could  prevent  the 
considerable  losses  which  were  incurred  on  the 
major  portion  of  stocks  accumulated,  and  which 
made  1901  more  remarkable  than  the  memorable 
year  1879.  While  particularly  extensive  sales  of 
timber  were  made  during  the  earlier  part  of  1900 
for  shipment  in  the  spring  following,  a  very  small 
proportion  only  had  obtained  buyers  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  last  year.  Added  to  this  came  the 
fact  that  stocks  at  the  export  centres  were  largely 
on  hand  with  the  importers.  Apprehensions  as  to  the 
future  were  certainly  felt,  but  the  confidence 
derived  from  the  preceding  advantageous  years, 
accompanied  by  rising  values,  perhaps  caused  the 
seriousness  of  the  position  to  be  under-rated.  The 
first  actual  fall  in  prices  took  place  in  February, 
when  large  lots  of  2  by  4-in.  and  other  2-in.  dimen¬ 
sions  were  disposed  of  to  London,  but  the  reduction 
in  price  then  made  was  found  to  be  altogether 
inadequate,  and  during  the  second  quarter  this 
reduction  reached  1  /.  10s.  to  2/.,  which,  however  ' 
serious  and  unfortunate  alike  for  sellers  and  buyers, 
may  ;be  said  to  have  been  warrantable  in  view  of 
the  large  stocks  then  remaining  on  the  hands  both 
of  exporters  and  importers.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November  an  improve-  , 
ment  took  place,  and  certain  sales  were  concluded 
at  from  1  /.  to  il.  10s.  in  excess  of  the  prices  ruling 
in  July  and  August.  Appended  to  Mr.  Consul  Duff’s 
report  are  some  notes  from  the  Vice-Consul  at 
Halmstad,  who  remarks,  inter  alia,  that  “of  square 
timber  large  quantities  were  shipped  in  1901  to 
Denmark  and  Germany,  the  largest  buyers  in  this 
line,  and  a  fair  quantity  to  the  United  Kingdom.  , 
The  export,  however,  was  less  than  during  the  year 
previous  and  prices  were  lower.  The  export  of 
sawn  goods  was  also  rather  less." 

American  Roofing  Slates— The  British  Com¬ 
mercial  Agent  in  the  United  States  (Mr.  Bell) 
writes  that,  for  the  last  five  years  that  country  has 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  roofing  slates  of 
the  value  of  over  1,000,000  dols.  per  annum.  The  ■ 
quantity  exported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
valued  at  945.352  dols.,  practically  all  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Bell  suggests  that  if  British 
quarries  were  equipped  with  machinery  for  extract¬ 
ing  and  transporting  the  slate  of  the  latest  design 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  in  view  of  the 
distance  it  has  to  be  carried,  in  shutting  out  a  good 
deal  of  the  American  product. 

School  of  Art  Wood-carving. — The  School 
of  Art  Wood-carving,  South  Kensington,  which 
now  occupies  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  in 
Exhibition-road,  has  been  reopened  after  the  usual 
summer  vacation,  and  we  are  requested  to  state 
that  some  of  the  free  studentships  maintained  by 
means  of  funds  granted  to  the  school  by  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  by  the  Drapers'  Company  are  vacant. 
The  day  classes  of  the  school  are  held  from  10  to  1 
and  2  to  5  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and  from  10 
to  1  on  Saturdays.  The  evening  class  meets  on 
three  evenings  a  week  and  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Forms  of  application  for  the  free  studentships  and 
any  further  particulars  relating  to  the  school  may 
be  obtained  from  the  manager. 

The  Prevention  of  Dust  and  Mud.— The 
proprietors  of  the  County  Gentleman  recently 
offered  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  sprinkling 
two  or  three  miles  of  main  road  with  heavy  oil, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  oil  treat¬ 
ment  of  roads  would  be  as  successful  in  fixing  the 
dust  and  preventing  the  formation  of  mud  in  this 
country  as  it  has  proved  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made 
with  the  Hampshire  County  Authorities  for  oiling 
a  section  of  the  main  road  from  Farnborough 
Station  towards  Aldershot.  This  road  forms  part 
of  the  main  line  of  communication  between  London, 
Winchester,  and  Southampton.  It  is  exceptionally 
suited  for  this  experiment,  as  it  is  a  dusty  road, 
much  frequented  by  motorists  and  cyclists,  and  one 
carrying  a  large  traffic.  Great  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  experiment,  for  not  only  does  the  dust 
raised  by  motor-cars  on  the  country  roads  cause 
much  annoyance,  but  it  is  also  a  serious  danger  to 
health.  Any  one  following  immediately  in  the 
wake  of  a  motor-car  breathes  for  the  next  few 
minutes  not  air,  but  dust,  and  the  great  bacterio¬ 
logical  discoveries  of  Pasteur  have  proved  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  microbes  in  dust.  Dust  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  diseases  of  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs  are  communicated.  Doctors  and  Local 
Authorities  have  long  waged  warfare  against 
the  introduction  of  impurities  into  the  human 
system  by  water.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  it  is  time 
action  was  taken  to  prevent  their  introduction  by 
means  of  dust.  The  arrangements  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Taylor, 
Assoc. M. Inst.C.E..  the  County  Surveyor  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  of  Mr.  W.  Rees  Jeffreys,  who  is  acting  for 
the  County  Gentleman.  The  oil  can  only  be  placed 
upon  the  roads  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  a 
warm  sun  shining  upon  them.  The  experiment  will 
accordingly  not  be  made  until  these  conditions 
obtain. 

Birmingham  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital. 
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1— On  the  19th  inst.  Dr.  F.  St.  George  Mivart,  Local 
.Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  Birmingham  Council  House  in  reference  to  the 
1I1  application  by  the  City  Council  for  sanction  to 

i  borrow  18,868/.  for  the  extension  of  the  Infectious 

>  Diseases  Hospital  at  Little  Bromwich.  The  Town 
I  Clerk  explained  that  it  was  originally  intended  that 

ten  pavilions  should  be  erected,  but  of  those  only 
1  four  had  at  present  been  built.  The  Committee  had 
1  secured  plans  for  the  building  of  three  additional 
ripermanent  pavilions,  making  seven  in  all,  an  isola¬ 
tion  ward,  and  a  home  for  fifty  nurses.  The  total 
f.icost  of  the  work  was  estimated  at  18,868/ ,  which 
n .amount  was  divided  up  as  follows  : — Nurses’  home, 
14,200/  ;  three  pavilions,  10,305 /.  ;  isolation  ward, 
:11,53s/. ;  fittings  and  furniture,  1,575/.  ;  road  making, 
1(1250/.  ;  architect’s  commission  and  clerk  of  work3, 
>9:1,000/. 

!/>  Memorial  Tablet,  Warrington.— On  the  23rd 
Jlinst.  Principal  Drummond,  of  Manchester  College, 
'LOxford,  unveiled  a  tablet  on  an  old  building  at 
u  Warrington.  The  tablet  bears  the  following 
j  ‘inscription  : — “  The  Warrington  Academy  was  esta- 
.'Biblished  in  this  building  in  1757,  removed  to  larger 
mipremises  in  what  is  known  as  Academy-street  in 
.('1762.  This  tablet  was  erected  in  1902  by  the  War- 
jj  irington  Society.”  The  tablet  is  of  Wedgwood  ware, 
i|i  bears  a  representation  of  the  founder  of  the  institu- 
mtion — John  Seddon — and  was  designed  by  Mr.  A. 
:l  Warburton.  It  has  been  wrought  by  Messrs. 
Wedgwood  &  Sons,  of  Etruria. 

ii  Algerian  Marbles.  —  Mr.  Scratchley,  his 
1  Majesty’s  Vice-Consul  at  Phillipeville,  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  marbles  that  can  be  obtained  in  Algeria. 
.•  The  quarries  at  Cbemtoll,  he  states,  produce  the 
Almost  beautiful  onyx  marbles  in  the  world.  The 
j  interior  of  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Constantine  is 
::  decorated  with  them  The  grand  staircase  and 
;I  scillesdcs  fetes  are  lavishly  adorned  with  the  most 
:  1  delicately  veined  and  coloured  onyx.  “  It  is  a  great 

pity,"  remarks  Mr.  Scratchley,  “  that  these  marbles 
•  are  not  better  known.  A  new  quarry  has  been  dis- 
41  covered  near  Ain  M’lila,  from  which  I  have  seen 
41  specimens  of  pure  white,  rose,  and  yellow  onyx, 
i  quite  uniform  in  tinting.” 

3  Cement  Trade  with  Bangkok. — The  extensive 
ij;  building  which  has  been  going  on  in  Bangkok  for 
fl:  some  time  has  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
j.  import  of  cement,  which,  according  to  statistics 
1  furnished  by  the  authorities,  has  risen  from  11,275 
I]  casks,  valued  at  5,411/.,  in  1898,  to  25,972  casks, 
;|i  valued  at  13,796/.,  in  1901.  Of  this  latter  total,  only 
l  :  921  cases  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas 
ij  Denmark  sent  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity, 
B  Germany  sent  6,656  casks,  Italy  3,597  casks,  and 
j!  Singapore  1,912  casks. 

3  Sicilian  Asphalt. — The  shipments  of  asphalt 
1  made  from  the  whole  of  Sicily  during  1901  amounted 

>  1  to  62.770  tons,  of  which  7,630  tons  were  sent  to  the 
ij  United  Kingdom— 4,630  tons  being  shipped  from 

Syracuse  and  3,000  tons  from  Mazzarellis.  The 
]  exportation  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
~4l  smaller  demand  being  attributed  to  the  failure  of 
D:  several  German  firms,  and  to  the  low  rate  of  ex- 
s;  change.  Since  1900,  new  deposits  of  asphalt  have 
a  been  discovered  at  Vizzini,  most  of  which  have 
S:  been  bought  up  by  the  French  company,  who  have 
j  important  mines  at  Ragusa.  At  that  place  also  the 
j|  Sicula  Co.  have  a  steam  factory  for  the  extraction 
'  of  the  bitumen  from  the  asphalt  rock  and  com- 
pressing  it  into  blocks,  and  also  for  pulverising 
:  the  asphalt  rock  ready  to  put  into  bags, 
a  Export  of  Works  of  Art  from  Rome. — In  a 

4  recent  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Rome, 
.7  Mr.  Morgan,  the  British  Consul,  remarks  that  the 
■{I  city  at  one  time  used  to  export  works  of  art  on  a 
|l  large  scale,  but  that  during  late  years  there  has  been 
*:  a  serious  falling-off  in  that  class  of  business.  This, 

he  suggests,  is  probably  due  to  two  causes  :  the 
ir  first  is  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  bearing 
4;  upon  the  transfer  from  the  country  of  works  of  art, 
aii  chiefly  specimens  of  ancient  art ;  and  the  second  is 
!  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  present  generation 
\  to  follow  commercial  pursuits  as  yielding  more 
jet  tangible  and  early  profits  than  an  artistic  career, 
a  The  value  of  the  paintings,  statuary,  &c.,  exported 
I  in  1898  was  116,930/.  ;  in  1899  it  was  113,115/.  ;  in 
A  1900  it  was  103.483/.  ;  and  in  1901  it  fell  to  83,946/. 
it  Siamese  Teak.— It  is  estimated  by  the  British 
fl:  Consul  at  Bangkok  that  the  export  of  teak  from 
ti  that  port  last  year  amounted  to  50,408  tons,  of 
iy:  which  13,157  tons  were  shipped  to  Europe, 
20,043  tons  to  India,  and  11,145  tons  to  Hong  Kong. 
The  export  to  India  has  been  increasing  every  year, 

:  the  timber  being  largely  used  by  the  railways  and 
i  for  house  building.  The  European  figures  show  an 
^increase  of  nearly  2,000  tons  over  the  previous  year, 
^despite  the  fact  that  the  total  import  of  teak  into 
nEurope  from  all  countries  in  1901  was  only  about 
■(•two-thirds  of  the  import  of  1900.  Apart  from  ship¬ 
building,  the  demand  for  teak  in  England  for 
w  general  purposes,  building,  furniture,  &c.,  is  largely 
^increasing,  and  many  orders  now  come  from 
n  Europe  for  timber  cut  to  special  sizes.  The  f.o.b. 

(.  value  of  timber  shipped  from  Siam  wa3  about  9/. 

per  ton  for  the  European  cargoes  and  5/.  per  ton  all 
a  round  for  the  rest.  The  local  market  prices  for 
j  rough  logs  obtaining  during  the  year  showed  a  con- 
1  siderable  falling  off,  especially  when  the  fall  in  the 
rl  exchange  value  of  the  tical  is  considered.  As  to  the 
IHprospects  of  the  teak  export  trade  of  Siam  in  the 
inimmediate  future  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  as  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  effect  that  the  new  Government 


forestry  regulations  will  have  upon  the  output. 
Shipments  during  1902  are  expected  to  be  moderate, 
and  the  output  will  probably  be  diminished  during 
the  next  few  years.  The  teak  trade,  both  in  the 
forests  and  in  Bangkok,  continues  mainly  in  British 
hands.  It  is  one  which  requires  large  capital,  and 
the  small  trader  has  been  almost  eliminated.  The 
exports  of  woods  other  than  teak,  i.e.,  agilla,  sapan, 
paddo,  yellow  box,  ebony,  rose,  &c.,  show  no 
advance. 

The  “Owen  Jones”  Prizes  for  Designs.— Six 
prizes,  to  consist  in  each  instance  of  a  copy  of  Owen 
Jones’s  “  Principles  of  Design  ”  and  the  bronze 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  next  year  amongst  students  of  Art 
Schools,  and  will  be  awarded  upon  the  results  of 
the  annual  competitions  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  South  Kensington.  The  prize  fund 
consists  of  a  capital  sum  of  400/ ,  being’  the  balance 
of  the  contributions  to  the  Owen  Jones  Memorial 
Fund,  which  the  Memorial  Committee  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  who  undertook  to  expend  the 
yearly  interest  upon  prizes  for  the  best  designs  in 
respect  of  household  furniture,  wall-papers,  hang¬ 
ings,  carpets,  and  similar  decorative  woik,  after  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Owen  Jones. 

National  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters. — The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco¬ 
rators  wa3  begun  on  the  23rd  inst.  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Mr.  J.  Graham  Cole,  of  Newcastle,  presiding. 
After  a  municipal  welcome  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman 
H.  W.  Newton),  the  President  said  that  in  his  visits 
to  the  local  associations  he  was  glad  to  see  a  general 
awakening  to  the  fact  that,  if  they  wished  to  be 
respected  and  to  have  their  work  appreciated  by  the 
public,  they  must  not  only  educate  themselves,  so  far 
as  the  trade  was  concerned,  and  keep  themselves 
abreast  of  the  times,  but  they  must  see  that  those 
who  were  following  them  and  taking  their  places 
were  also  educated.  He  had  been  delighted  to  find 
technical  schools  doing  splendid  work  in  most  of 
the  cities  and  towns  he  had  visited,  and  working 
under  efficient  masters  of  their  craft.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  the  technical  schools  had  dealt 
only  with  apprentices,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  they  should  institute  con¬ 
tinuation  classes  for  those  who  had  passed  their 
apprenticeship.  He  was  glad  to  know  that  his 
views  in  this  matter  were  shared  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  National  Associations.  He 
suggested  that  in  each  town  and  city  employers 
should  call  meetings  of  the  operatives  and  confer  with 
them,  and  so  get  their  co-operation  if  possible. 
He  had  been  pleased  to  see  that  a  great 
amount  of  attention  was  given  to  colour  studies 
at  the  various  schools  and  exhibitions.  The  in¬ 
teriors  of  our  homes  were  often  spoiled  for  want  of 
this  knowledge.  Students  should  study  colour  as  if 
they  were  studying  music.  The  decorator  who  was 
a  master  of  colour  not  only  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  the  home  beautiful,  but  was  able  to  dispense 
happiness  in  connexion  with  the  work  in  the  schools. 
He  advocated  the  establishing  of  a  first-class  training 
national  technical  school  in  some  central  position 
in  the  country,  saying  that  the  reports  received 
from  such  schools  in  Germany  convinced  him  that 
such  an  institution  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  craft.  The  present  technical  schools 
were,  after  all,  only  of  an  elementary  character. — 
An  exhibition  of  decontors’  work  was  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  of  London,  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Decorators,  who  said  the  Association 
had  never  taken  up  any  subject  more  valuable  than 
that  of  promoting  the  education  of  those  who  were 
to  succeed  them.  It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  technical  schools,  but  only,  he  held,  as 
supplementary  to  an  apprenticeship.  He  did  not 
believe  that  any  youth  would  ever  learn  a  trade  from 
a  technical  school  alone.  In  technical  schools 
everything  was  made  comparatively  easy,  but  in 
apprenticeship  the  boy  was  left  to  his  own  resources, 
face  to  face  with  work  comprising  all  the  irregu¬ 
larities  and  possibilities  of  failure. 

GREENCOAT  TECHNICAL  CLASSES,  CAMBERWELL 
GREEN. — The  technical  and  art  classes  held  at  the 
Greencoat  School,  Camberwell  Green,  S  E  ,  resume 
work  for  the  twenty-third  session  on  Monday, 
September  29.  These  classes  are  in  affiliation 
with  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  L.C.C., 
the  City  and  Guilds’  Institute,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  of  late  their  usefulness  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  the  help  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board's  grants  in  aid  of  equipment.  By 
this  means  a  very  valuable  collection  of  models  and 
apparatus  has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  students 
employed  in  the  building  trade. 


LEGAL. 

CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT. 

AT  the  Guildhall,  before  Mr.  Alderman  Vaughan 
Morgan,  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Spooner,  builders, 
appealed  against  a  notice  served  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Hugh  McLachlan,  District  Surveyor  for  the  western 
division  of  the  City,  objecting  to  certain  works 
being  carried  on  by  them  upon  buildings  situate  at 
N  is.  14  to  17,  Holborn  Viaduct.  Mr.  J.  P.  Grain, 
.vho  appeared  lor  the  appellants,  said  the  Holborn 
Land  Company,  who  were  the  lessees  of  these 
premises,  proposed,  by  opening  the  party  walls,  to 


make  it  into  one  building.  Mr.  Savill,  chief  clerk, 
pointed  out  that  under  the  London  Building  Act 
this  could  only  be  done  if  the  premises  were  in  one 
occupation  or  were  so  adapted.  Mr.  Grain  said  he 
should  contend  that  the  Holborn  Land  Company 
were  the  sole  occupants.  The  great  point,  of  course, 
was  whether  the  building  was  supplied  with  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire.  If  the  ideas 
of  the  builders  were  carried  out  the  premises  would 
be  far  safer  in  that  respect  than  they  were  at 
present.  The  scheme,  moreover,  was  approved  by 
the  fire  insurance  company  insuring  the  property. 
Legally,  the  question  of  occupation  was  a  very 
wide  one,  and  had  never  been  very  clearly  defined. 
The  Alderman  held  that  the  premises  were  not  in 
one  occupation,  or  adapted  so  to  be.  He  therefore 
dismissed  the  appeal. 


COPING-STONE  FATALITY  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

IN  the  Stipendiary  Court  of  the  Sheffield  Court 
House,  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  City  Coroner  (Mr.  D. 
Wightman)  resumed  the  inquest  formerly  opened  on 
the  9th  inst.  touching  the  death  of  Joseph  String- 
fellow,  labourer,  of  Eyre-street,  who  was  killed  on 
the  6th  inst.  by  the  fall  of  a  coping-stone  and  some 
lead  from  business  premises  in  Market-place,  of 
which  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  the  railway- 
bookstall  owners,  are  the  lessees.  A  plan  and  a 
model,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Green,  Chief  Building 
Inspector  to  the  Corporation,  was  used  to  assist 
those  engaged  in  the  inquiry.  According  to  the 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  Mr.  William  Colver  had 
written  an  account  of  what  he  saw  of  the  accident, 
and  this  was  read  by  the  Coroner.  “  I  should  say,” 
said  Mr.  Colver,  “there  was  only  a  few  minutes’ 
interval  between  my  attention  being  called  by  one 
of  my  assistants  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  and  the  occurrence  which 
proved  so  disastrous.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  it  was 
dangerous  I  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  the 
representatives  of  Messrs.  Hepworth  and  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Sons,  all  in  the  same  building,  and  cautioned 
them,  doing  my  best  to  infuse  into  them  some  of 
the  serious  apprehension  that  I  had  in  my  own 
mind.  Unfortunately,  the  principals  of  both  con¬ 
cerns  were  on  their  holidays.  I,  however,  did 
ascertain  from  one  of  the  assistants  that  some  men, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wood  &  Son,  of 
Queen-street,  had  been  working  on  the  back  roof. 
After  a  few  minutes  I  found  Mr.  Bradley,  who  had 
charge  of  the  work,  and  Mr.  Bottomley,  his  building 
superintendent.  They  came  to  me,  and  we  had  a 
hurried  conference  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
They  told  me  that  they  had  examined  the  front  part 
of  the  roof,  and  found  the  cornice  somewhat  bulged, 
and  that  they  could  not  do  any  more  that  day,  as 
they  would  require  scaffolding  out  of  the  upper 
windows,  and  further  that  they  would  have  to  get 
the  sanction  of  the  City  Surveyor  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
I  telephoned  urgently  to  the  City  Surveyor’s  office. 
Mr.  Bradley  went  to  see  Mr.  Wood,  while  Mr. 
Bottomley  went  for  the  CitySurveyor.  I  must  say 
that  my  request  was  obeyed  most  expeditiously,  and 
in  less  than  five  minutes  Mr.  Green,  the  Building 
Surveyor  of  the  Corporation,  arrived.  I  then  left 
the  three  together,  and  returned  to  my  personal 
duties.  However,  before  any  measures  could  be 
devised  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  within  two  or 
three  minutes  of  my  leaving  the  street,  the  crash 
came.” 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Colver  added  that  he 
had  not  previously  noticed  that  the  roof  was  unsafe, 
although  several  weeks  before  the  accident  it  was 
reported  to  him  that  the  roof  was  not  watertight. 
There  was  a  leakage  into  the  rooms  which  he 
occupied.  It  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  repair  the 
roof. 

A  complaint  was  made  about  a  month  prior  to 
the  accident  by  one  of  his  managers  to  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  as  to  the  state  of  the  roof,  and 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  the  repairs  were  com¬ 
menced 

Mr.  Tom  Lee,  assistant  to  Mr.  W.  Colver,  said 
about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  accident 
he|was  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building  from  which 
the  coping-stone,  fell  when  Mr.  Bradley  and  other 
men  came  to  attend  to  the  leaking  roof.  Mr. 
Bradley  called  his  attention  to  the  two  rows  of 
bricks  which  were  bulging  out.  Witness  said  they 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  Mr.  Bradley 
agreed  with  him.  The  accident  happened  about 
twenty  minutes  after  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Bradley.  He  had  never  heard  any  one  suggest 
danger  before  that  morning.  The  roof  leaked  about 
a  year  ago,  and  the  last  leakage  commenced  six  or 
seven  weeks  ago. 

By  Mr.  Neal  :  Witness  complained  of  the  leakage, 
but  nothing  was  done  until  the  day  before  the 
accident,  when  a  workman  called  to  see  where  the 
leakage  was.  The  leak  was  near  to  and  underneath 
the  piece  of  the  coping  that  fell.  Mr.  Bradley  and 
Mr.  Bottomley  agreed  with  him  that  there  was 
danger,  but  they  did  not  give  any  reason  for 
suggesting  that  the  repair  should  be  left  until 
Monday.  He  did  not  think  the  coping-stone  would 
fall  so  soon  as  it  did. 

Mr.  Thoma9  Bottomley,  builder,  said  Mr.  Bradley 
came  to  him  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
accident,  and  asked  him  to  look  as  to  repairing  the 
roof  and  skylight  of  the  building.  He  went  on  the 
roof,  measured  for  the  skylight,  and  then  went  to 
the  front,  and  found  that  the  gutter  had  slipped 
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from  underneath  the  slates.  He  went  into  the 
street,  and  looking  up  saw  that  the  brickwork  and 
coping  were  bulging  out  about  3  in.  He  went  with 
the  witness  Bradley  and  reported  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Wood,  who  returned,  with  them  to  the  place, 
and  said  it  must  be  attended  to  at  once.  When 
Mr.  Bradley,  senior,  arrived  there  was  some  talk  of 
getting  out  a  scaffold.  Asked  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  witness  replied,  “  Old  age.”  Pressed  for 
particulars,  he  explained  that  the  coping-stone  was 
held  by  a  piece  of  lead.  The  width  of  a  brick  was 
an  exceptionally  narrow  basis  for  a  coping-stone. 
On  that  basis  it  had  tilted  3  in.,  but  he  thought  it 
might  hold  until  Monday  with  the  lead. 

In  reply  to  the  Coroner,  witness  added  that  after 
what  Mr.  Green  said  the  scaffolding  would  have 
been  put  out  on  Saturday  afternoon  had  the 
accident  not  occurred. 

Mr.  George  Bradley,  who  was  called  to  attend  to 
the  leakage,  explained  to  the  jury  his  reason  for 
believing  that  the  coping  would  stand  until  the 
Monday,  adding  that  he,  too,  thought  the  coping 
was  of  wood,  and  that  Mr.  Wood,  after  Mr.  Colver 
had  intervened,  said  to  him,  “  Whatever i3  necessary 
do.”  In  his  opinion,  there  were  two  causes  for  the 
accident,  first,  that  the  telephone  post  had  pushed 
the  roof,  and  second,  that  there  were  no  through 
ties. 

Mr.  Neal  said  he  was  informed  that  the  building 
was  put  up  in  1792. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Green,  Chief  Building  Inspector 
for  the  Corporation,  was  read  by  the  Town  Clerk. 

Mr.  Neal  (to  Mr.  Green)  :  You  have  now  gone 
carefully  into  the  cause  of  the  accident  ? — Yes. 

What  in  your  opinion  is  the  cause  ? — Faulty  con¬ 
struction. 

Was  there  any  difficulty  in  that  being  discovered 
by  a  reasonable  inspection  of  the  roof  ? — Yes,  there 
was  some. 

In  reply  to  the  Coroner,  witness  said  he  thought 
it  was  bad  judgment  to  think  it  was  safe  to  leave 
the  repairs  until  Monday. 

The  Coroner,  in  directing  the  jury  to  the  chief 
points  for  consideration,  said  the  first  was,  Was 
there  any  neglect  in  attending  to  the  matter  ?  And 
he  thought  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  very  great  neglect  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  fully  ascertained.  The  bad  construction 
of  the  building  seemed  to  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  personally  he  was 
inclined  to  think  there  was  no  mistake  which  might 
not  have  been  reasonably  made.  If  the  jury  were 
also  of  that  opinion  their  verdict  would  be  that 
Stringfellow  lost  his  life  by  an  accident. 

The  jury,  after  over  half  an  hour’s  absence,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  that  deceased  was  killed  by  a 
falling  cope  stone  from  a  building  which  had  been 
allowed  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  a3  to 
constitute  a  public  danger. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

10,447.— Improvements  in  Levels  :  W.  F. 
Stanley  and  H.  T.  Tallack. — A  spindle  that  carries 
the  pinion  of  the  rack  is  inserted  through  the 
casing,  the  rack  is  fitted  on  to  the  draw-tube,  and 
the  support  for  the  spirit  level,  the  body  of  the 
telescope,  the  centre,  and  the  objective  collar  are  all 
cast  in  one  piece. 

10,450. — Working  of  Wood  :  A.  A.  Westman.— 
Rotatory  cutting  tools  for  grooving  and  tongueing 
wood  consist  of  two  halves,  whereof  one  can  be 
adjusted  along  the  shaft  whereby  the  width  of 
the  groove  or  tongue  can  be  changed.  A  boss  and 
key-way  key  the  one  half  on  the  shaft  ;  the  other 
half,  which  is  adjustable  upon  the  shaft,  is  joined 
to  the  former  half  through  the  engagement  of  a 
hole  and  pin.  When  the  two  halves  are  put  to¬ 
gether,  two  sets  of  teeth  cut  the  sides,  respectively, 
of  the  grooves,  and  two  other  sets  cut  the  contact 
surfaces  or  shoulders.  An  arrangement,  parallel- 
wise,  of  the  sets  of  teeth  of  the  tongueing  cutter 
provides  for  a  constant  width  of  groove  when  the 
front  faces  of  the  sets  are  ground  off  to  an  equal 
extent. 

10,455.— A  Composition  for  Use  in  Flooring: 
P.  Con/alonieri  and  N.  Coufalonicti. — An  adhesive 
compound  for  use  in  laying  wooden  flooring  boards 
upon  a  foundation  of  mortar  consists  of  100  parts 
of  dry  tar,  5  of  pitch.  3  of  resin  or  pitch  resin,  1  of 
light  naphtha  oil,  and  0-50  of  ground  sulphur. 
The  boards  are  treated  with  a  hot  coating  of  the 
composition  and  are  then  sprinkled  over  with  sand 
or  dross,  or  fragments  of  earthenware,  glass, 
metal,  &c. 

10,468.— Doors  for  Hospitals,  Lavatories, 
Refrigerators,  Drying-Rooms,  and  so  on  : 
A.  jf.  Wallis-Taylcr  and  E.  Whitehead. — For  main¬ 
taining  a  uniform  degree  of  temperature,  preventing 
the  passage  of  smells,  and  for  similar  purposes,  the 
inventors  devise  a  pierced  cylinder  that  revolves 
upon  pivots  at  its  middle  between  curved  wings  ; 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  are  such  that  a  through 
passage  for  air  cannot  be  maintained.  The  cylinder 
will  carry  strips  of  rubber  or  spring-pressed  strips 
of  wood  for  an  air-tight  joint  between  it  and  the 
wings,  roof,  and  floor. 

10,481.— Brakes  for  Pit-Cage,-  Lift-Car,  and 
Similar  Mechanism  :  E.  E.  Bartlett  and  W.  Shinn. 


— The  arms  of  a  shaft  are  worked  with  an  arm 
which  is  moved  to  apply  the  brakes  by  a  spring, 
which  otherwise  is  held  back  by  a  rod  that  is 
pivotted  in  the  arm,  to  the  arms  of  the  shaft  are 
linked  the  brake-blocks.  The  spring  will  come  into 
play  when  a  handle  is  worked  to  open  a  split  nut 
that  retains  the  rod,  and  additional  pressure  ensues 
when  (the  split  nut  being  closed)  the  rod  is  turned 
by  another  handle  so  as  to  force  serrated  blocks 
against  the  guides  :  the  latter  process  serves  for  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  brake. 

10,536.— Wheels  for  Barrows  ;  E.  B.  Peirce.— 
The  wheel  has  flat  treads  and  a  groove  for  a  rail,  a 
fork,  of  which  a  stud  carries  a  sleeve,  supports  the 
axle.  A  nut  above  the  sleeve  enables  one  to  adjust 
the  relative  places  of  the  body  and  the  shafts  in 
respect  of  the  wheel  of  the  barrow. 

10,543. — Burglary-Proof  Strong-Rooms:  A. 
B.  Chatwood.— The  inner  walls  are  built  up  with 
steel  plates  around  which  are  secured  horizontal 
rails  at  distances  not  exceeding  1  ft.  from  one 
another.  The  rails  may  be  sustained  either  upon 
pockets  made  in  the  brick  or  concrete  outer  walls 
or  upon  brackets  of  the  columns  that  carry  the  roof 
girders.  Concrete  is  filled  into  the  roof  and  the 
space  between  the  inner  walls  and  the  brick  walls. 
For  a  strong-room  separated  from  an  outer  wall  is 
provided  an  outer  plate  wall  fastened  on  to  rails 
carried  by  brackets  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  columns 
or  by  pockets  in  the  concrete.  In  another  form 
two  sets  of  columns  replace  the  shell  plates,  and 
horizontal  rails  are  laid  on  each  set  at  different 
levels. 

10,552.— A  Circular  Saw  for  Cutting  Wooden 
Pavement  Blocks,  and  Other  Uses  .-  W.  E. 
Rickard.  —  A  sliding  frame  carries  the  common 
spindle  of  a  set  of  circular  saws  ;  reversing  gear  for 
the  shaft  of  the  reciprocating  mechanism  comprises 
open  and  crossed  belts  that  run  upon  pulleys,  and  a 
sliding  bar  works  a  friction  clutch  block.  A  nut 
that  is  worked  by  a  screw  on  the  shaft  and  is  joined 
by  a  rod  to  the  bell  crank  that  reciprocates  the 
frame,  will  effect  the  reversal  automatically  at  the 
end  of  each  stroke  as  it  meets  stops  upon  the  sliding 
bar  ;  or  the  reversal  can  be  made  with  a  hand  lever. 
The  timber  is  clamped  during  the  sawing  process 
with  springs  on  a  shaft  worked  by  a  cam. 

10,591.— A  Movable  Scaffold.-  J.  Rollinson. 
— The  scaffold,  devised  for  use  in  the' construction 
of  tanks  and  gas-holders,  has  three  uprights  mounted 
upon  wheels  and  joined  by  means  of  radial  tele- 
scopical  tubes  or  timbers  to  a  plate  upon  a  middle 
post  or  pivot  which  is  held  up  with  adjustable  stays 
secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  uprights 
have  brackets  from  which  planks  or  platforms  may 
be  hung  with  tackle. 

10,614.— An  Appliance  for  Use  in  Manholes  : 
H.  F.  Coales. — In  order  to  prevent  flooding,  a 
stopper  is  fashioned  with  discs  that  are  threaded 
upon  a  screw  and  are  forced  towards  one  another 
by  means  of  a  screw-handle  which  presses  a  rubber 
ring  into  grip  with  the  sides  of  the  manhole.  A 
vent  for  inspection  can  be  made  in  the  stopper.  The 
flange  of  a  disc  that  presses  against  a  packing-ring, 
and  is  fastened  with  a  bayonet-joint,  may  otherwise 
be  adopted. 

10,622.— A  Noiseless  Pavement  :  P.  Timofeeff.— 
Angular  well-washed  and  finely-sifted  quartz  sand, 
wetted  with  some  adhesive  liquid,  is  filled  into  boxes 
that  are  laid  as  are  the  blocks  of  a  wooden  pave¬ 
ment.  The  sand  is  wetted  and  stamped  and  its 
surface  is  then  rolled.  The  framework  may  consist 
of  a  bottom  of  brick  to  absorb  excess  of  water  with 
an  overlay  of  rough  or  hewn  stone,  and  the  stability 
of  the  pavement  can  be  increased  by  means  of  tri¬ 
angular  strips  disposed  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
boxes.  For  a  binding  material  are  specified  a 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  iron,  chrome-iron, 
ores,  and  iron  shavings.  To  the  sand  may  be  added 
potato-flour,  ground  peat,  or  similar  deliquescent 
or  hygroscopical  materials. 

10,633.— Roof  Doors  of  Dust  Carts  :  S.  Berger. 
— Tbe  hinged  doors  are  joined  to  ropes  around 
pulleys  and  a  roller,  and  thence  to  the  bottom  rung 
of  a  ladder  at  the  back  of  the  cart,  having  teeth  set 
in  gear  with  the  wheels  upon  a  roller.  The  doors 
are  opened  by  the  weight  of  the  dustman  upon  the 
ladder,  but  as  he  steps  off  they  will  become  shut 
through  their  own  weight,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
lift  the  ladder.  Bearing-rollers  have  guides  for  the 
ladder,  and  a  hinged  door  is  fitted  at  the  rear  of  the 
cart. 

10,646.— Appliances  for  Window  Sashes  :  J. 
Robertson. — Means  for  removing  sashes  from  the 
frames  are  provided  by  rebated  pulley-stiles  that 
take  a  wide  lower  sash  and  a  narrow  upper  sash, 
and  the  cutting  away  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
parting-beads.  The  upper  sash  is  drawn  down  so 
as  to  clear  the  beads  for  its  removal,  and  the  lower 
sash  is  similarly  lifted.  The  sash  is  prevented  from 
turning  too  soon  with  spring  catches  or  turn- 
buttons  upon  the  sash-stiles,  which  are  rebated  or 
checked  for  the  cords. 

10,657  —Extinction  of  Fire  :  W.  L.  Young.— 
The  fire  severs  a  fusible  link  and  thus  enables  the 
descent  of  a  spring-piston  to  explode  a  cartridge, 
which  may  also  be  exploded  with  an  electrical 
current  that  is  closed  by  the  fusion  of  an  insulator. 
A  rod,  struck  by  the  bullet,  breaks  the  acid  bottle, 
and  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alkali  generates  a  pres¬ 
sure  which  discharges  liquid  through  a  rotating  and 


spreading  nozzle ;  the  fusing  of  the  link  effects 
contact  of  the  terminals  of  a  circuit  that  comprises 
an  alarm  and  an  indicator,  but  the  apparatus  can 
be  worked  by  hand,  as  the  automatical  starting- 
contrivance  i3  removable. 

10,710  —Coverings  Used  in  Buildings,  and  for 
Pipes,  Boilers,  Cold-water  Tanks,  &c.  :  A.  J. 
Lawson  and  G.  Hutchinson. — A  non-conducting  com¬ 
position  which  is  described  as  being  available  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  fireproof  walls,  floors, 
ceilings,  and  so  on,  as  well  a3  for  covering  steam- 
pipes,  boilers,  cold-water  tanks,  and  refrigerators, 
contains  about  55  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime 
mud  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  alkali 
waste,  15  per  cent,  of  papier  mache  and  of  asbestos 
or  other  fibre,  10  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  5  per  cent, 
of  flour,  size,  or  some  such  adhesive  ingredient. 

10,726.— Casement  and  Similar  Fittings  :  a. 
Weber  and  cf.  Schon. — In  order  that  French  windows 
and  casements  may  be  opened  to  any  extent 
required  the  inventors  devise  two  tubular  sections 
having  ratchet  teeth  at  their  adjacent  ends,  one 
section,  passed  through  a  bracket  and  a  squared 
axis,  is  joined  to  the  window,  the  other  i3  joined  to 
the  frame  of  the  window  ;  spiral  springs  force  the 
teeth  into  gear,  and  a  pull  upon  a  chain  at  the  one 
end  of  a  lever  whereof  the  other  end  is  joined  to 
the  squared  axis  raises  them  out  of  gear  ;  one  closes 
the  window  by  pulling  the  chain  and  so  disengaging 
the  teeth  :  when  it  i3  opened  the  ratchet  teeth  slide 
over  one  another,  as  the  axis  lifts  its  corresponding 
section. 

10,770.— Dry  Gas-Meters  :  A.  Schofield.— Two 
dished  diaphragm  chambers  are  screwed  on  to 
externally  threaded  nozzles  attached  to  the  gas¬ 
opening  upon  the  middle  partition,  an  interior 
annular  groove  in  the  upper  edge  of  each 
chamber  holds  the  flexible  diaphragm  with  a  ring 
that  grips  the  edge  :  the  capacities  of  the  chamber 
and  the  diaphragm  are  about  equal,  the  latter  will 
be  quite  taken  within  the  former  when  it  is  in  its 
inner  position,  a  spring  or  bayonet-joint  fastens  the 
chambers  on  the  passage  for  the  gas. 

10,793  — An  Indicator  for  Electrical  Bell 
CIRCUITS :  IV.  J.  Polyblank. — In  one  form  of  the 
contrivance  it  is  arranged  that  the  operating  coil, 
which  is  wound  upon  a  core,  shall  act  as  a  solenoid 
on  an  iron  magnetical  core.  A  non-magnetical  bar 
connects  the  core  to  the  lever  of  the  iadicrt  ng  disc. 
The  energisation  of  the  coil  draws  in  the  magnetical 
core  and  so  causes  the  disc  to  work.  All  the  re¬ 
setting  coils  may  be  embraced  in  a  single  local 
circuit  if  a  series  of  indicators  is  used,  and  the 
strength  of  the  field  within  the  coil  may  be 
enhanced,  for  a  given  strength  of  current,  by 
securing  the  coil  and  bobbin  to  the  base  with  a 
sheet-iron  strap,  or  by  wrapping  the  coil  within 
the  sheet-iron  sheath. 

10,831. — Junction-pieces  and  Sleeve-joints 
for  Pipes  :  G.  Fischer. — For  screw  sleeve-joints 
the  screwed  sleeve  is  fitted  over  the  plain  ends  of 
the  pipes,  and  hexagonal  nuts  having  projecting 
flanges  at  their  ends  compress  rings  or  washers. 
The  sleeve  is  hexagon-shaped  at  its  enlarged 
middle  part.  The  joint  is  described  a3  being  avail¬ 
able  for  use  with  tees,  crosses,  bends,  and  similar 
junction-pieces. 

10,844.— Appliances  for  Lime-kilns  :  W.  Sicpen. 
— The  invention  relates  to  kilns  that  have  a  semi¬ 
circular  plate  in  the  opening  for  discharge,  the  lime 
being  taken  out  from  both  above  and  below  it.  To 
the  back  of  the  plate  are  secured  two  horizontal 
and  curved  arches  or  bars  with  short  bars  between 
them  that  lie  upon  the  curved  bar  and  upon  a  bar 
beneath  the  transverse  support  of  the  plate ;  by 
those  mean3  the  charge  is  sustained  in  the  middle  of 
the  kiln,  whilst  the  lime  which  has  fallen  from  the 
back  can  be  taken  out  from  underneath  the  plate. 
The  diameter  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  funnel- 
shaped  throat  of  the  kiln  is  half  that  of  the  body 
of  the  kiln. 

10,853.— Hydraulic  Lifting  Apparatus  :  E.  B. 
Ridgway — In  a  machine  worked  by  steam,  together 
with  a  hydraulic  chamber,  an  auxiliary  cylinder, 
fitted  in  part  with  water  covered  with  oil,  is  joined 
by  a  pipe  to  the  hydraulic  lifting-chamber.  A  slide- 
valve,  which  is  worked  with  a  lever  as  and  when  a 
non-return  valve  is  worked  in  the  pipe,  admits  the 
steam.  The  auxiliary  cylinder  is  lined  with  wood, 
and  to  prevent  the  water  in  it  from  rising  to  a  too 
high  level,  a  chamber  containing  a  ball-cock  is  set  in 
communication  through  pipes  with  both  the  bottom 
and  top  of  the  cylinder. 

10,857.—  Manufacture  of  Cements  :  Fellner 
and  Ziegler. — Portland  or  other  cement  is  made 
from  a  molten  material,  such  as  blast-furnace  slag, 
which  is  conveyed  from  a  trough  to  the  middle  of  a 
stepped  cone  which  is  quickly  rotated  ;  centrifugal 
force  and  a  supply  of  compressed  air  disintegrate 
the  material,  whilst  the  air  oxidises  sulphur  in  the 
slag  and  cool3  the  cone,  which  has  a  water-jacket 
for  its  casing. 

10,946  —Graduation  of  Scales  upon  Rulers  : 
E.  Perron.  —  Reducing  or  enlarging  scales  are 
marked  upon  the  edge  of  the  ruler,  and  are  to  be 
read  in  opposed  directions  from  a  common  zero- 
point.  A  drawing  can  be  reproduced  by  turning 
the  ruler  about  its  pivot  at  that  point.  Whenever 
a  given  point  upon  the  drawing  comes  into  contact 
with  the  graduated  edge  one  marks  off  the  corre¬ 
sponding  length  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
other  scale. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  September  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
r.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “Mechanical  Physics  :  Laws  of 
lotion,  Hydraulics,  &c."  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  27. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Midland  District  meeting  at  West  Bromwich. 

Monday,  September  29. 

Sanitary  Institute  (. Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
>r.  E-  J.  Steegmann,  on  “Natural  Forces;  Light, 
Seat,  Electricity,  Chemistry."  7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  i. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
*)r.  E.  J.  Steegmann,  on  "The  Atmosphere; 
•’ressure  and  Composition  ;  Air,  Combustion,  and  Respi- 

^Builders'  ^Foremen  and  Clerks  0/ Works'  Institution.— 
Jrdinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  October  3. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  general  meeting 
1)  Address  by  President,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  ;  (2)  Distribu. 
on  of  Prizes.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann,  on  “  Meteorology."  7  P-m. 

Saturday,  October  4. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
bffice>s).— Inspection  at  Wimbledon  Sewage  Works.— 


[SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  6.— By  R.  Gray  &  Sons  (at  Whitby). 
jFylingdales,  Yorks.— Foulside  Farm,  106  a.,  u.t. 

I  240  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  55/.  . . .  £l> T 

|  Brook  Farm  36  a.  z  r.  20  p.,  f.,  y.r.  60 1 .  1,7 

j  Raw,  a  freehold  cottage,  y  r.  3/ .  1 

Ugthorpe,  Yorks. — Franklands  Farm,  31  a.  3  r. 

I  25  P->  f-.  V-r-  3°*- .  I>° 

September  10.— By  M.  B.  Hodgson 
(at  Windermere). 

Windermere,  Westmorland.— Black  Moss  Farm, 

1  113  a.  2  r.  24  p.,  f.  and  c .  1,0 

I  Heaning  Field,  5  a.  o  r.  5  p.,  c .  3 

1  September  1 1.— By  Cooper  &  Preece  (at  Ross). 

Upton  Bishop,  Hereford.— Daubie's  Farm,  195  a., 

f.  .  *»9 

I  September  iz.— By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son 
(at  Chelmsford). 

Rettendon,  Essex.— Woods  Farm,  50  a.  1  r.  38  p., 

I  c.,  y.r.  30/. .  5 

A  freehold  and  copyhold  field,  2  a.  1  r.  20  p.  ..  1 

Little  Baddow,  Essex.-Holly  Cottage,  f.,  p .  2 

Chelmsford.— 108,  Moulsham-st.,  f.,  y.r.  13/.  -  1 

Anchor-st.,  & c.,  three  plots  of  building  land,  f. . .  1 

I  September  13.— By  C.  M.  Stanford  (at 

Colchester). 

II  Colchester. —Lexden-rd.,  Upperhill  House,  f.,  p...  1,8 
J  Lexden-rd.,  enclosure  of  pasture,  2  a.  2  r.  1  p.,  f.  i,c 

Weeley,  Essex.— Botany  Farm,  121  a.  o  r.  30  p.,  f.  1,5 
1  House,  three  cottages  and  5  a.  2  r.  25  p. ,  f.  and  c.  7 
i  Freehold  residence,  with  steam  mills,  farmery, 

&c.,  area  13  a.  1  r.  17  p . .  7 

.St.  Osyth,  Essex. — Pannells-gr.  enclosures, 

36  a.  o  r.  8  p.,  f-  ■  •  •  •  - . •  ■  •  .  ^ 

i  Amper's  Wick  Estate,  92a.or.30p.,  f. .  1,8 

I  New  House  Farm,  42  a.  3  r.  14  p.,  f. .  8 

!  Great  Horkesley,  Essex.— Enclosures  of  land, 

6  a.  2  r.  6  p.,  f.  .  1 

By  Hooker  &  Webb  (on  the  Estate), 
i  Edenbridge,  Kent.— Stangrove-rd.,  &c.,  22  plots 

of  freehold  building  land  (in  lots) .  2,2 

:  September  15  —  By  Nightingale,  Phillips,  & 

Page. 

I  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey.— London-rd.,  Nor- 

biton-pl.  and  34  a.,  f.,  p .  3,0 

By  A.  G.  &  A.  Notley. 

Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. -The  Lake  View 
Extended  Gold  Mine,  area  24  a.,  gold  mining 

lease  for  14  yrs.,  with  option  of  renewal .  3,4 

September  15.— By  White  &  Sons. 
j  Box  Hill,  Surrey. — Pixham-lane,  Purbrook  and 

ii  a.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  132/. .  1,7 

Thakeham,  Sussex.— An  enclosure  of  meadow 

land,  5  a.  3  r.  25  p.j  f. .  1 

iBy  Jenkins  &  Son. 

!  Brockley. — 137,  Brockley-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

e.r.  40 1 .  3 

September  16.— By  S.  Walker  &  Sons. 

Minories. — 7,  King-st.  (S),  also  7,  Little  Tower 

Hill  (S),  f.,  w.r.  154'.  14s.  ...; .  i,3 

|  By  Morgan  &  Sons  (at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 
Hackney-rd.— Great  Cambridge-st.,  the  Victory 

Tavern,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  y.r.  100/,  with  goodwill  2,8 
[  September  17. — By  Breadmore  &  Webb. 

!  Willesden  Green. — 296  and  298,  High-rd.,  with 
shoeing  forge,  yard,  stabling,  &c.,  area 

4,790  ft.,  f.,  e.r.  65/. . .' .  7 

By  Frith,  Garland,  &  Co. 

Harringay.— 73,  Effingham-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1.  5s.,  e.r.  42/ .  4 

1  Tottenham.— 38,  Abbotsford-av.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  10s.,  e.r.  32/. .  3 

By  P.  &  G.  Geen. 

Aldgate. — 1  to  9  (odd)  and  8  to  20  (even),  Aldgate- 
av.,  block  of  shops,  warehouses,  and  offices, 

u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  1,325/.,  y.r.  3,548/.  12s .  1,0 

By  Orgill,  Marks,  &  Lawrence. 

Brighton,  Sussex. — Edward-st.,  The  Great  Globe 
Distillery  p.-b.,  f.,  y.r.  100/.,  reversion  in  59 


By  Sparrow  &  Son. 

Finchley. — Ballards-lane,  Redbourne  Cottage,  u.t. 

78  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  65/.  .  ^805 

9,  Alexandra-grove,  f  ,  e.r.  65/. .  800 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Amersham  Common,  Bucks. — White  Lion-rd., 

The  Pine  Apple  b.-b.,  with  two  cottages  and 

5  a.  2  r.  30  d.,  f.,  y.r.  42/ .  i>23° 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 

Walthamstow. — Chinglord-rd.,  Aveling’s  Farm, 

builuing  estate,  35  a.  or.  31  p.,  f.,  y.r.  92/.  10s.  8,800 

Sydenham. — 23,  KuaScll-st.,  f.,  w.r.  ibt.  18s .  180 

c-roydon.  —  20  and  22,  i\litcham-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

33/.  16s .  300 

By  Robert  &  Rogers  Jones  (at  Llanrwst). 
Eglwysfach,  &c.,  Denbigh. — Dyffryn  Farm,  46  a. 

2  r.  bp.,  1 .  1,690 

Croesonen  Farm,  96  a.  o  r.  34  p.,  f- .  Ii73° 

Ffridd  Newydd  holding,  25  a.  o  r.  21  p.,  f .  470 

Ffraid  Villa*  (two),  . .  335 

By  Hawkes,  Risdons,  &  Andrews 
(at  Tiverton). 

Uplowman,  &c.,  Devon. — Hill  and  Higher  and 
Lower  Murley  Estate,  265  a.  1  r.  8  p.,  f., 

y.r.  220/ .  3«7°° 

Sampford  Peverill,  Devon. — Three  closes  of  land, 

10  a.  2  r.  25  p.,  f.  .  3°4 

September  18. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Clapton.— Dunlace-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

65  yrs .  J43 

By  Allan  Booth. 

Kentish  Town. — rr,  Bartholomew-rd.,  u.t.  56 yrs., 

g.r.  6/,  p . - .  625 

Hackney. — 64  and  66,  Lauriston-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  72/.  .  7°° 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Sons. 

Clapton.— nr,  ir3,  i2r,  123,  and  125,  Glenarm-rd., 
u.t.  73>  7Z>  ar,d  7°  yrs,>  S-r-  *4^-  I0S->  w-r- 

174/.  4s . - . —  x)355 

80  to  86  (even),  Dunlace-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.  1 6s.,  w.r.  150/.  16s .  1,045 

Homerton.— 2  and  4,  Hassett-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  w.r.  67/.  12s .  535 

15  and  17,  Hassett-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r. 

70/.  4s .  525 

19  and  21,  Hassett-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  ill.  ns., 

w.r.  67/.  . . .  52’ 

Hackney  Wick.— 76,  78,  and  80,  White  Post-lane, 

u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  9 1.,  w.r.  93/.  12s .  530 

Hoxton. — 35  to  45  (odd),  49,  57,  59>  and  63,  Cus- 

tance-st.,  u.t.  3  yrs.,  g.r.  36*.  7s.,  w.r.  325/.  ..  r6o 
Holloway.— 158,  St.  James’-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  y.r.  36/. . 225 

34  and  36,  Victoria-rd.,  y.r.  60/. ;  also  l.g.r.  of 

5/.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  15/. . • .  465 

Leyton.— 42  and  441  Carlisle-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s...  340 

Bow.— 34  to  38,  Gawthorne-st.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.  15s.,  w.r.  166/.  8s . - .  995 

54,  Robeson-st.,  u.t.  6r  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  w.r. 

26/ .  195 

Clapton.— 208  and  210,  Rushmore-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  70/.  4s .  320 

West  Ham.— 31  to  39  (odd),  Boleyn-rd.,  u.t.  80 

yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  5s.,  w.r.  162/.  10s .  1,15° 

Manor  Park.— 65,  Little  Ilford-lane,  u.t.  97  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  w.r.  33/.  16s .  180 

21,  Dersingham-av.,  f.,  w.r.  28/.  12s .  240 

Forest  Gate.— 3  and  5,  Parliament-pl.  (S),  f.,  w.r. 

41/.  . .  410 

Leyton.— 1  to  8,  Myrtle-ter.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  32/., 

w.r.  243/.  . .  1,700 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  — .  -  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  ~~  2  12  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Shippers  . ...250  ,,  „  ,, 

Flettons . -  1  8  o  ,,  at  railway  depOt 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  5  5°,)  11  n 

Best  .Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..466  „  „  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose -  4  ir  o  ,,  „  , 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks _  480  ,,  „  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 

Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers......  13  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,,  ••  n 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 17  o  o  ,,  „  >• 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o  o  „  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends . . .  19  o  o  u  11  ,1 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  ,,  ,•  11 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  11  >1 

Best  Dipped  Salt 

GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  „  is 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,,  „  ,1 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s-  d. 

Double  Stretchers  1500  per  1,000  at  railway  depot. 
Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End . 15  o  o  j,  ,,  1, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed _  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . — . .  6  o  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  ,,  „ 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Ancaster  in  blocks 
Bath  ,t  ....  x 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . .  1 
Beer  in  blocks  . .  ..  x 
Grinshill  „  . . . .  1 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  .,  2 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..2 
„  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  : 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  : 

,,  ,,  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  „  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  ,,  2  in.  self-faced  Ditto 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

„  „  „  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

11  n  it  3  >n-  do. 

SLATES. 

in.  in.  £  s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2  o  operre 
„  best  seconds  ,,  xi  10  o 

16  X  8  best  ,,  6  17  6 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  76 

16X8  best  bluePortmadoc  650 
20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green ... ...  1 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

xir  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depflt. 


9}  ii  •• 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depflt. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depflt. 


18x1c 


16  1 


o  permanent  green  1 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.  .41  6  per  1,000,  at  rly. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  3  7  per  doz.  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . . 48  6  per  1,000  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  4  o  per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  x,ooo  ,, 

Do.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles . 4  o  per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles  - 3  „  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  50  9  per  1,000  „ 

Hip  tiles . . 4  1  per  doz.  ,, 

Valley  tiles... 38,,  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  in.  by  ix  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in,.  .. . 24  10  o  16  o  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . 13  10  o  15  o  o 

Battens:  best  2j  in. by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  10  10  o  ir  xo  o 

Battens  :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6  —  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds . .  1  o  o  less  thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  ... . .  o  10  o  ,,  „  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ...  8  10  o  9  10  o 

•  ra  by  4i  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  —  800  goo 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  by  1 J  in.  by  i4  in.  —  010  o  more  than 

battens. 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . . .  4  10  o  5  o  o 

Seconds  . .  4  5  0  4  10  ° 

Small  timbor  (8  in.  to  10  in.) -  3  12  6  315  o 

Swedish  balks .  215  o  3  o  o 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.) . .  300  3  10  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in. . ....  22  o  o  23  o  o 

sin.  by  9  in .  20  o  o  21  o  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  16  10  o  18  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  nin.  18  o  o  20  o  o 

,,  „  3  in. by  gin.  16  10  o  18  10  o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3_in.  by  7  in.  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 14  o  o  15  10  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  nin .  20  o  o  21  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  ..... .  17  o  o  18  o  o 

Battens . 13  o  o  14  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . .  1310  o  14  10  o 

Battens .  xi  o  o  12  o  o 

[See  also  page  285. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open ,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
:e  delivered 

•Technical  Schools  and  Frea  Library  ... 

Ramsgate  Corporation  . 

60/.,  25/.,  and  16/ . 

Nov.  29 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised 


Four  Houses,  Shop,  dec.,  Tinker-lane,  Barnsley 
Sewerage  Works,  Malin-road,  Muvule,  Ireland 
ritty  Houses,  New  Tredegar 
Paving  Works,  Old  Cock  Yard,  Halifax"""!!!*"" 
street  Works.  Absrcynon  .  ... 

Causewaying  Albert  Quay  . . 

Concrete  Wall,  Bastcote,  Itulslip  . 

Cottages.  Darklaods-road  . 

Schoo  ,  Barton  on-Irwell . .!"!"”!!!! 

Alterations  to  Chapel,  Biaenavon 

Quartzite  Road  Metal  . . . 

•School  in  Cliftoo-road,  Southall 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Ferryden . 

Paving  Works,  Fourth -avenue"Ac!  !...!'! . 

Fourteen  Cottages  . !” . 

Additions  to  Laundry,  Stoney  Royal  '”’!.' . 

Kerhlug,  Ac . . 

Road  Metai,  Ac . . 

Council  Room,  Ac.  ..  .  ....  .  ..  .  . 

Cattle  and  cheep  Mart,  Llantwit  Major,  Glani 

•Clearing  Site  for  Municipal  Buildings  . " 

Hospital,  Park  road  West,  Ac. 

Granite  setts  (8,000  tons)  . .  ..." . . 

Street  Works,  Myrtle-street,  Ac. 

Road  Works.  Llncolu-road . . 

•New  Hospital  . !.!!!!!!!! . 

Stores,  Coombe,  Newlyn,  Cornwall  " 

Drainage  Works . 

Four  Houses,  Old  Church,  Lightcii’ffe, "Yorks ! . 

Wain  House,  Ac.,  l’reveor,  Cornwall . 

Two  Villas,  skirc  -at  Oreen-r»ad,  Halifax . 

Alterations  toShop9,<Sc.,IIigh-st.,  Weston-super-Mare 

('abmen  s  Shelters . 

Hou-e  at  Cemetery  .  ..  .  . . 

Road  Works,  Gayton  Hlll  road,  Heswaii . 

Three  Isolation  Hospitals  .  . . 

Street  Works,  Canadian-avenue,  Ac . " 

School,  Dynevor,  Skeweu.  Wales . !!"'"!!! . 

’Laying  Main  (Waterworks) . .  . . 

Street  Works,  Pasture-street,  Ac.  ,. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works  . 

Laying  Main  (24,000  yards) .  . 

Sewerage  W  orks.  Leasingthorne,  Ac. . 

Masonry  Tank,  -shepley  .  . 

•Sewering,  Levelling,  Paving,  Ac'.',  of ' HiRh'.'stree't 
Road  Works,  Mauley-road,  Ac. 

Subway,  Starbeck  Railway  Station”!!!!.””!!!!!!’.!'!!!"'  ' 
•Permanent  Way  (for  Elec. Traction),  Bridge' Work’.’  Ac. 

•Wrought  Iron  Fencing,  Ac.  at  James-laue  Rec.  . . 

Election  of  Six  Maisonettes,  Wandsworth  Bridge-rd. 
Erection,  New  Baths,  Artisaus’  Dwellugs.  Stouey-laae 
■New  Sanitary  I- itti rigs, Art  sans'  Dwell,, g3.Stoney  lane- 
Koad  Wiueomg  and  Paving  Works  .. 

Embankment,  Ac.,  Camelsnead  ....!!" . . 

Flint  and  Granite  Road  Metal  .  . . 

•Making- up  ImiUbililDg,  Jedburgh,  Ac!, "Roads’!!!! 
Road  W  orks,  St.  Leonards-road,  «Sc.  .. 

•New  Court.  House.  Harrow  . . 

Waterworks  . [...  . 

•Erection  of  Isolation  Hospital  !!!!!!"  !  . . 

Storage  Reservoir,  Ac . !!!.!!.!!!!!!!!!!! 

’Car  Depot  for  Tramways . ••  *—.!!•!!!!  !!!!! 

•New  coast  Guard  Buildings,  near  Dover . 

Gasholder  and  Tank . .  . 

Road  Widening,  Whitehead.  Ac.!.!!!!!  . . 

Gas  Main  . 


Mountain  Ash  (Glam)  U.D.C . 

Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners 

Uxbridge  R.D.C . 

Swadlincote  U.D.C . . 


Ltttlehampton  U.D.C . .  . 

Nor w0  d  (Middlesex)  Sch.  Brd.  .’!. 
Brechin  Dislric,  Committee... 

Hove  Towu  Council  . 

Kiiisaie  (Ireland)  R.D.C . 

Halifax  Corporation  . . 

Blackpool  Corporation . 

Weybridge  U.D.C . .  . 

Mirflcld  (Yorks)  U.D.C . . 


Metropolitan  Borough  Woolwich.. 
Wolverhampton  Hospital  Comm  . 

Ipswich  Corporation  . 

Stockport  Corporation  . 

Croydon  Corporation  . !!! 

Wolverhampton  Hosp.  for  Women 

Mr.  R.  R  Bath  ..  . 

Peucoed  School  Board  ...  ...... 


Weston-super- Mare  U. D.C . 

Windsor  Town  Council 

Wirral  R.D.C . !..... 

North  Derbyshire  Hospital  Coin 
II oole  U.D.C . 


Margate  Corporation  . 

Grimsby  Corporation  . 

-Farnborough  U.D.C . 

Margate  Town  Council  ....... 

Bishop  Auckland  R.D.C . 

Uudderstleld  Corporation  .... 

Bromley  U.D.C . 

Bootie  (Lancs)  Corporation  . 
-North-Eastern  Railway  Co.  . 
Middlesex  Couuty  Council.... 
J.eyton  U.D.C . 


Corporation  of  London  . 


do. 


Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Devonport  Corporation  . . 

Margate  Town  Council  . 

County  Borough  of  West  Ham 

Bournemouth  Corporation  . 

Middlesex  County  Council . 

Bootle  R.D.C . 

iStroud  Joint  ilosp.tal  Board  .  . 

Bury  (Lancs)  W  ater  Board . 

Burton-on-Trent  Corporation  ... 

Admiralty  . 

Guernsey  Gaslight  Co . . 

Antrim  County  Couocil  . 

dhipston-on-Stour  Gas  Co . .!, 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Wade  A  Turner,  Architects,  10,  Pitt-street,  Barnsley  . 

M  C-  mne. I,  Moville  . 

0.  Kenshole,  Architect.  Station-road,  Bargoed . 

Jackson  A  Fox,  Architects,  Raw*oo-street,  Halifax 

J.  Williams,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Mountain  Ash  . ! . !..! 

R.  G.  Nicoi,  Harbour  Engineer,  Aberdeen  . 

E  Birks,  Town  Hall,  Uxbridge  . !.  ..!!.!!.!!!!!!  !!!!, 

J  Kidd,  Civil  Engineer,  Swadiincate 

Anstm  A  Paley,  Architects,  Castle  Park,  Lancaster  . " 

F'.  Bennett,  1,  Lower  Waun-street,  Blaenavon 

A.  Shelley,  Town  Offices,  Littlehampton  .  ....  !!..! . 

Board’s  Architect,  22,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.. .,!’.!!!!  ’ 

J.  Sim,  Civil  Eugineer,  Montrose . 

H.  H.  Scott.  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove’!! . ”!”” . 

R.  Evans,  Engineer,  51,  South  Mull,  Cork  . . . 

J.  Lord,  Civil  Engiueor,  Town  Hall,  Halifax  . ”  ’ 

J.S.  Brodie,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool  . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

J.  S.  Crawshaw,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  WevbriJge  ...  ..  .. 

F.  11.  Hare,  Civil  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Mirfloid  . !! 

Mr.  Miles,  Solicitor,  Cowbridgj  . . . ”  ’ 

a.  Buunweii  Thomas  . . . ...!..!...."!!!!!!!!"!!...!!!* 

A.  F..  Fainter,  Architect,  43,  Lichdeld-street,  Wolverhampton 

E.  Buckham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hill,  Ipswich  .  .. 

J.  Atkinson,  Civil  Eugineer,  st.  Pelersgate,  Stockport . 

Borough  R  ad  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Croydon  . ’ 

A.  E.  Faiuter,  Architect,  43,  Llchfleld-street,  Wolverhampton’ 

H.  Madderu,  Architect,  20,  Ciarence-street,  Penzance  ... 

J.  John,  Peucoed,  Bridgend,  Glam . . 

Walsh  &  Nicholas,  Arcnitects,  Museum  Chambers,  Halifax ’!..'.’.!! 

0.  Gow,  Tregothuan  office,  Truro  . 

Buckley  son.  Architect.-,  lower  Chambers,  Halifax  ”!!! . . 

Wilde  it  ,Fiy  Architects,  Weston -super- Mnre  . 

H.  Nettlcton,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Weston-super-Mare . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Windsor  . 

T.  Davies,  .'ii,  Kingsland  road,  Birkenhead . !!!!!’!.!!!!!! . 

G.  E.  Bulshaw,  Architect.  169,  Lord-street,  Southport  !!.’!!!!!!!!!! 

A.  E.  Caldecutt,  17,  Newgate-street,  Chester .  !!  . . 

Marty  11  A  Lloyd,  Architects.  Dynevor  Post  Office,  Neath . 

Albert  Latham,  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildings,  Margate  .. 

H.  G.  Whyatt,  Civil  Eugineer,  Town  Hall-square,  Grimsby 

J.  E.  Hargreaves,  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Farnborough 

A.  Latham,  Civil  Eugineer.  Municipal  Buddings,  Margate" . 

C.  Johnson,  Surveyor,  CTofton  House,  Bishop  Aucklaud 

O.  A  C  IT.  Crowther,  Civil  Eugineer,  38,  New-sL,  Huddersfield 

Office  of  Council’s  Surveyor,  Bromley,  Kent  . 

Boron. h  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle  . !..  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!..!! . 

W\  J.  Cudworth,  Engineer,  York .  '. . 

County  Eugineer.  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S  W . 

Council  8  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Leyton 

F.  A  W  Stocker,  Architects,  9u  and  91,  Queen  !tieet,  E.C . 

Office  of  Engiueer  to  tbe  Corporation,  Guildhall,  Fl.c 

do. 

Coun  ill's  Surveyor,  Beckenham  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Devonport  .!!  !!!  ”. . . 

K.  A.  Borg,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Margate . . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Had,  West  Ham,  K  ..  . . . 

F.  W.  Lacey,  Eugineer,  Town  Hall.  Bournemouth  ’!!! . 

Couuty  Engiueer,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westmiu.ter  8  W 

R.  Pickering,  Surveyor,  II,  Lowther  street,  Wmtenaveo 

G.  P.  Millies,  Aichitect.  Stroud  . 

J  cartwiight,  Civil  Engineer,  Peel  Charuberi,  Bury ’!!!  !!  !!!!!  "’’ 
Kincaid,  Waller,  A  Manville,  Engineers,  29,  Gt.  George  s"  S  VV 

Director  of  Works  Department,  Admiralty,  W.C.  .  . 

Manager,  Gasworks,  Guernsey . 

County  Surveyor,  County  Court  House,  Belfast !!!!!!’’ . 

H.  Sale,  Gas  Offices,  ships  ton  . . .  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


do. 


do 


Oct.  10 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  20 
Oct.  22 
Oct.  24 
No  date 


do. 


do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Drainage  Inspector 
•t’lei  k  ,  f  Works  ...... 

8111  vevnr . 

| 'Storekeeper  ....!  ...!” 


_ 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  iD 

Fastleigh  &  Bishop toke  U.D.C.  ... 
Menai  Bridge  U.D.C . 

2/.  per  week . . . 

Not  stated . !!.!!! . . . 

Oct.  1 
do 

Oct.  6 
No  date 

London  County  Council . 

2 (.  2s.  per  week  .  . 

Thor,  marked  mth  an  aoteriwy  are  adoerti*  d  in  thi,  Namier.  Competition,,  p.  ly  Contract,,  pp.  1,  vi.  Till  i  r. 


Public  Appointment,  : 


Sept.  27,  1902.] 
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RICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

Ac  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Ijsburg— 

rd  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

i  11  in . 12  10  o  13  10  o 

>0.3  in.  by  9  in .  12  o  o  13  o  o 

tens .  10  o  o  11  o  o 

■  s  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

it  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  o  o  1500 
„  ,,  „  3  by  9>n»  1?  o  0  14  °  o 

.  tens .  11  o  o  12  o  o 

ond  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  o  o  14  o  • 

„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  o  o  13  o  o 

„  „  battens 9  10  o  10  10  o 

>ji-pine :  deals .  16  o  o  18  o  o 

der  2  in.  thick  extra  „.....«  o  10  1  000 

‘  w  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  32  o  o  33  10  o 

iroads  (12  in.  and  up) .  200  more. 

iDddments  ...... . 22  o  o  24  o  o 

I  :onds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

'iw  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

:i  iPine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

ig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

:ge,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  2  6  o  3  o 

all  ,,  „  .  023  026 

I  scot  Oak  Logs,  prr  ft.  cube  ..  050  056 

i  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

Inch .  0  0  74  0  0  8 

i.  do.  do.  ... .-  007  ... 

i  Mahogany— 

c  mduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

K!is  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

j  ected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

.inch  .  o  1  6  0  2  o 

I  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

Cis  inch . — .  o  o  10  010 

ic,  per  load  .  16  o  o  20  o  o 

rican  Whitewood  Planks — 

.x  ft.  cube . . .  030  036 

I  ared  Flooring—  Per  square, 

n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot .  o  13  o  o  16  6 

:  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

:  matched . o  13  6  o  17  6 

:  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

i  matched . . .  o  15  o  100 

f  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

11I  shot . o  11  o  o  12  6 

i  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

1  matched . . . -  ••  on  6  013  6 

.  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

::  matched. . o  13  6  o  15  6 

6  in.  at  6d.  per  square  less  than  7  in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,  or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s-  d.  £  s.  d. 
tied  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  7  5  0 

uipound  Girders  ,,  ,,826  9  5  0 

les.  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ry  sections  .  717  6  8  x7  6 

llh  Plates  . .  8  5  °  8  15  ° 

i'  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

1  eluding  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
i»—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

r  ommon  Bars ...... - — -  7  15  o  85 

naffordshire  Ciown  Bars,  good 
r  merchant  quality  . 8  5  o  8  15 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  _  10  10  o 

ild  Steel  Bars....... . — ..  900  9  10 

•loop  Iron,  basis  price..  ..  ^  ....  9  5  0  9  i° 

I  „  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  - 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge, 
leet  Iron,  Black. — 

i  Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

,  ,,  ,,  t0  24g - ...  II  o  o  ■  - 

„  „  „  to  26  g . .  12  10  O  • 

:aeet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality. — 

l  Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  1215  o  ■  ‘ 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  - 

„  „  26  g .  14  S  °  -  - 

Jheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
]:  quality : — 

:  Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  -  • 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  -  - 

,,  „  26  g .  18  o  o  -  ■ 

galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets. — 

:  Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  -  - 

„  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  1  50  - 

„  „  26  g .  1450  -  - 

1  est  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  - 

,,  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  • 

„  .  „  26  g.  -  14  5  o 

B  ut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  5  0  9*5 

(Under  3  in.  usnal  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  i: 

£  s.  d. 

-ad—  Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  1312  6 

’ipe  in  coils  . ~ .  14  2  6 

I  oil  Pipe....  . . .  1612  6 

kc- — Sheet — 

Dieille  Montagne . . ... - ton  24  5  o 

i .ilesian  - .... - —  ■  ■  24  o  o 

1  pper — 

1  -trong  Sheet ^  per  lb  o  o  10 

?hin  . .... . ~  — ,,  °  0X1 

1  lopper  nails  ...u..u_  „  0011 

ASS— 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . . 2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  . . . .  2d. 

21  oz.  thirds . 3Jd. 

,,  fourths. .  „  _ . 23d. 

26  oz.  thirds . ^Jd. 

„  fourths  . 3$d. 

32  oz.  thirds .  5Jd. 

,.  fourths  . ^fd. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz. . . .  3d. 

11  21 .  4d. 

4  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  .  jgd. 

-  ..  ..  .  2jd. 

i  ..  ..  „  . .  a|d. 


BRITON  FERRY. — For  the  erection  of  a  c 
building  for  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute.  I 
H.  Alex.  Clarke,  architect,  Briton  Ferry  : — 

Thos.  Waters  . .£1,472  I  L.  Gower,  Briton 

.  ,  .  ,  I.  Ferry*  . £1, 

Architect  s  estimate,  £1,350. 


CHESTERFIELD.  —  For  the  erection  of  infirmary, 
nurses’  home,  &c.,  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Rollinson  &  Son,  architects,  13,  Corporation-street, 
Chesterfield 


4— English  Ingots..  -. . 
ider — Plumbers’  —  _  . 

Tinmen's . . 

Howpipe  _  .•  - - - 


Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  028 

■  j  I,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  o  2  11 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  „  ,,  o  2  10 

. ,,  in  drums  ...... ...  —  ,,  031 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  ...... ... ,,  o  2  io 

,,  in  drums .  ,,  o  3  o 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead, Dry . ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar . . . .  _  ..  ...  per  barrel  1  12  o 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Supeifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage. . . . . . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil. . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . . .  _ . . . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . — . 

Best  Black  Japan . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . . . . . . 

Brunswick  Black  . . . . 

Berlin  Black . 

Knotting . .  . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . ..... 


J-  Fuller - £451634 

Shillitoe  &  Son  44,800 
Vickers,  Ltd.  43,482  1 
Vickers  &  Son  43,000 
F.  Lee .  42,690 


OILS,  &c. 


£  s.  d. 


DOWNE  (Kent). — For  additions  and  alterations  to  a 
private  house.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8  and 
9,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.  :— 

w-  . £173  >7 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Per  gallon. 

£  s-  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  r 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  L> 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
iactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
ioo£,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 

*  Denotes  excepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BARNARD  CASTLE.— For  the  execution  of  water 
ipplv  works,  Bowes,  for  the  Startforth  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  E.  Parker,  C.E.,  Post  Office  Chambers, 
•  -Ty 


Newcastle-01 


..£2,368 


J.  Hardy 
G.  Wills  .... 

T.  Bell  .  2,038 

J.  &H.  Lee..  1,844 
Smart  Walker  1,780 
Jackson  &Sons  1,61a  1 
E.  W.  Jackson  1,595 
A.  E.  Hobbs  1,551 


C.  Hedley  ..  £1,427  1 
Busbey&  Sons  1,356  1 
Chas.E.Raine, 
Barnard 
Castle*  ....  1,348  1 
[Engineer’s 
Estimate)  ..  1,310 


BLAENAVON  (Mon).— For  the  erection  of  two  houses, 
Caldicot.  Mr.  E.  Blewitt,  architect,  Blaenavon,  Mon.  :— 

J.  Hatherly  . £1,087  !  I  C.  Shopland,  New- 

Leadbeater  Bros...  639  port,  Mon . £460. 

W.  T.  Sier  .  550  I 


Lowe  &  Son  £41,561  1 
Hodson  &  Son  39,997  17 
W.  Maule, 
Nottingham*  39,519  o 


EPSOM.— For  alterations  and  fitting-up  shop,  High- 
street,  for  the  International  Tea  Company,  Ltd.  Messrs. 
William  Eve  &  Sons,  architects,  10,  Union-court,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C.  >— 

Jones  &  Son  . £1,930  I  Edgoose  . £1,818 

Soole  &  Son .  1,870  Barker  .  i,775 

Lascelles  &  Co .  1,865  I  F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  ..  1,740 

Watts  Johnson  &  I  Rolls  &  Taylor  ....  1,697 

' .  1,820  j  Saunders  .  1,560 


FEATHERSTONE  (Yorks).-For  the  extension  of 
North  Featberstone-lane  Schools,  for  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Fearnley, architect,  Station-lane,  Feather- 
stone  .— 

W.  Barton  ..  £2,120  o  o  I  G.  Clements, 

M.  Dixon....  2,097  i°  0  Feather- 

Jackson  &  I  stone* . £1,818  17  5 

Dumberline  1,999  0  I 


FELIXSTOWE. — For  the  construction  of  sea-walls, 
;roynes,  promenade,  and  other  works,  for  the  Felixstowe 
District  Council.  Mr.  John  Russell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  15, 
Victoria-street,  S.W.  : — 


.  W.  Ped- 

rette .  £19,762  o  6! 

East  an,  Gibb, 

&  Son  ....  18,983  5  6 

Geo.  Double  16,948  13  8 

Grabwell  & 

Co .  16,422  12  9 

The  Case  Sea 
Defence 

Synd.,  Ltd.  16,329  3  8 
Bradshaw  & 

Co .  15,439  18  6 


P.  W.  Sym- 
mons  ....£15,326  8 
H.  J.  Linzell  15,219  o 
Fasey  &  Son  14,368  9 
Hayward  & 

Co . 14,250  o 

J.  Moffat  ..  14,244  15 
J.  C.  Truman  13,990  o 
C.  Durrant..  13,909  19 
Moran  &  Son  13,276  5 
Cookes  &  Co., 
Westminster*i2,5o6  3 


rugated  hr 

road,  Hendon.  Mr.  S.  Slater  Grimley,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Council : — 

T.  J.  Hawkins  . £96  10  o 

Norton  Bros.  &  Co . _... .  92  o  o 

Fredk.  King  .  68  12  6 


HERTFORD.— For  additions,  &c.,  to  f 
workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  :— 

Ginn  &  Son  . £498  |  E.  Salmon 


ILFRACOMBE. — For  the  construction  of  masonry  in¬ 
takes,  &c.,  Challacombe,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  O.  M.  Prouse,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Ilfracombe 
W.  C.  Shaddock  ..£12,400!  I  J.  Alderman,  West 

J.  Dickson .  9,135  Looe,  Cornwall* £6, 197  ! 

O.  G.  Osenton  ..  6,862  | 


LONDON. — For  pair  of  cottages,  sewage  outfall  works, 
Renters-lane,  Hendon,  N.W.  Mr.  S.  Slater  Grimley, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Council  :— 

F.  King  . £1,080  o  1  J.  &  W.  Easterbrook£937  o 

Grover  &  Sons  ..  1,065  o  Turpie  Bros .  917  19 

W.  Tout .  988  16  I  F.  Perren  .  825  12 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  re-construction  of 
present  lounge  bar  at  Swan  and  Sugar  Loaf  Hotel, 
Brighton-road,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown  (structural 
alterations  only).  Mr.  F.  Windsor,  architect,  9  and  io, 
Bank-buildings,  Geo.ge-street,  Croydon  :  — 

Hanscombe  &  Smith  £324  |  Huntley,  Bros . £298 

Horrocks .  31°  Gowman*  .  2S4 

Page .  303  I 


LONDON. — For  boundary  fencing,  &c.  at  the  Hendon 
Council  Offices.  Mr.  S.  Slater  Grimley,  Engineer  to  the 
Council :  — 


Braggins&Co 
E.  C.  White.. 
Rowland  Bros 
Stratford 


Oak 

Carriage 
Entrance 
Gates 
per  pair. 

Wicket 

Gates 

each. 

Oak 

Boundary 

Fencing 

(ramped). 

Park 

Pale 

Fencing. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

l6  T  0 

14  15  0 

28  10  0 

12  5  0 

45  0  0 

7  10  0 

„  6 

9  13  6 

34  2  6 

9  10  6 

\See  also  next  page. 
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NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  refuse  destructor 
and  stables,  WolLaton-road,  Radford,  for  the  City  Council. 
Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  C.E.,  Guildhall,  Nottingham  : — 
Contract  No.  /. 

G.  A.  Pillatt  . £5.918  13 

Woodsend  — . 5,642  o 

Wm.  Maule  . . .  5,510  o 

T.  Barlow . 5,415  o 

Vickers  &  Son  . 5.149  o 

J.  H.  Williamson  .  5.090  o 

Hutchinson  &  Son,  Cordon-road,  Not¬ 
tingham*  .  4,820  o 

[All  of  Nottingham.} 

Contract  No.  2. 

Constructional  Engineering  Co . £1,986  o  o 

Handyside  &  Co .  >,042  17  3 

Sands  &  Sons  .  1,041  o  o 

T.  W.  Ward .  1,030  o  o 

Westwood  &  Wrights  .  993  8  o 

Newton,  Chambers  &  Co .  960  o  o 

Jesse  Tildesley,  Ltd .  924  17  6 

Baxendale  Bros .  924  o  o 

Horsley  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tipton,  Staffs*  . .  872  15  2 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  decorations  to  Village 
Hall,  for  Mr.  A.  Brown.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  archi¬ 
tect,  8  and  9,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C.  : — 

W.  R.  Taj  lor*  . . . £160 


OTLEY  (Yorks). — For  the  execution  cf  street  works, 
Jennett's-crescent,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Shaope,  engineer,  Council  Offices,  Otley  : — 
Joseph  Hannam,  39,  North-street, 

Otley*  . . £698  4  3 


ST.  PAUL'S  CRAY  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  four 
cottages.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8  and  9, 
Ironmonger-lane,  E.C. : — 

F.  Wood . £«jS58  16  I  T.  Knight*  - £',349  0 

Somerford  &  Son  1,420  o  |  C.  Dabner .  1.136  o 


SOUTHOWRAM  (Yorks).-  For  the  construction  of 
main  sewage  works,  &c.,  Cromwell  Wood,  for  the  Council. 
Mr.  F.  Massie,  C.E.,  Tetley  House,  Wakefield  : — 


Graham 

Sons . £1,30° 

Barker  Bros.  1,267 
Bedford  Bros.  1,150 
J.  Bentley. .. .  1,106 

Joseph  Brook 
Henry  Tyson 
Marshall  & 
Rushworth.. 


.067  3 


Parkin  &  Co.  . .  £986  19 
W.  Doleman  . .  976  9  1 

Ward  &  Tetley  934  6 
Egan  &  Sons  . .  929  14 
Hill  &  White, 
Huddersfield*  883  13 
A.  C.  Harris  . .  851  o 


STANLEY  (Yorks.). — For  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works,  &c.,  Lee  Moor,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  Frank  Massie,  C.E.,  Tetley  House,  Wakefield  : — 

Higgins  &  Pash-  ]  S.  Hall . £*55  10  4 

ley . £401  10  o  T.  &  G.  Wilson, 

Binks  Bros .  350  o  o  Wakefield'  ..  238  ix  8 

A.  C.  Harris  ..  322  13  4  | 


TRING  (Herts). — For  the  execution  of  street  works, 
&c.,  High-street  and  Frogmore-street,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council : — 

Taylor  &  Smith,  Little  Missenden*  . . £920 


WALSALL.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and 
house,  North  Walsall,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr,  H.  E. 
Lavender,  architect,  Bridge-street,  Walsall.  Quantities 
by  architect : — 


Williams  & 

Oakley  . £1: 

L.  Jones  .  r: 

W.  Hopkins  ....  1: 
Kendrick  &  Son  i< 
G.  H.  Marshall .  it 
S.  Wooton  ....  x< 

M.  A.  Lynex 


,227  18 


W.  Wistance  . . 
W.  H.  Gibbs  . . 
J.  Mallin  .... 
Lowe  &  Sons  . . 
Thos.  Tildesley, 
Willenhall*' 


£91850 

9.740 

9,670 

9.559 

9.387 

9,198 


J  Without  heating  apparatus. 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


WAKEFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  five  cottages, 
Carlton,  for  the  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
Ltd.  : — 

Binks  Bros.,  Outwood,  near  Wake¬ 
field*  .  £625  15  o 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER " (Publlihed  Weekly) Is  tnpplled DIRECT liom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  101.  per  annum  (51  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  parti  of 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remlttancei  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THB 
BUILDER,"  Catbertne-street.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Pnblishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (52 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensura 
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S  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  our 
columns  from 
time  to  time,  the 
authorities  i  n 
Paris  have  insti¬ 
tuted  two  or  three 
years  back  a 
system  oi  offering 
prizes  for  the  new 
street  fronts  which 
j?ere  regarded  as  architecturally  most 
iatisfactory  in  the  judgment  of  a  jury  of 
assessors  appointed  to  award  the  premiums, 
Vhich  carry  with  them  also  certain  advan- 
ages  to  the  building- owner  who,  though  not 
he  designer,  has  encouraged  and  given 
ipportunity  for  the  design  premiated. 
rVe  published  for  the  first  time,  in  our 
ssue  of  August  23,  an  illustration  of  one 
he  fronts  which  had  received  the  official 
pprimation.  We  give  among  our  illustra- 
iions  in  the  present  issue  the  fronts  of  two 
itreet  houses  in  Paris,  built  some  three  or 
bur  years  ago,  which  did  not  receive  prizes, 
Ind  were  in  fact  built,  we  believe,  before 
his  new  ordinance  came  into  existence,  but 
Lrtiich  represent  pretty  adequately  the 
.itherto  prevailing  type  of  Paris  street 
Irchitecture  dating  from  the  period  of  the 
Second  Empire  and  the  reign  of  Hauss- 
nann.  A  comparison  of  the  two  is  rather 
urious,  as  an  indication  of  what  seems  to 
)e  taken  as  the  path  of  improvement  in 
Parisian  street  architecture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  picturesque 
'aris,  as  we  knew  it  from  old  engravings 
ind  from  some  of  the  old  streets  in  Mont¬ 
martre  and  elsewhere,  was  destroyed  under 
he  two  Empires  ;  the  great  Napoleon  com¬ 
mencing  and  pointing  out  the  way  for  the 
alterations  carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale 
ilnder  the  Second  Empire.  The  Haussmann 
negime  took  the  French  Renaissance  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point,  and  remodelled  the  principal  streets 
qto  a  prevalent  and  consistent  style  which 
ifhowed  indeed  little  variety,  and  little  of  the 
more  refined  quality  of  Renaissance  archi- 
necture,  but  had  neverth  'cs  the  element 
ll>f  style,  and  a  prevailing  civi  ’’gnity  which, 
it  did  not  rise  above  a  certan.  tvel,  at  all 
invents  did  not  sink  below  it.  The  city 
acquired  thus  that  palatial  aspect  in  its 
Streets  which  led  an  English  novelist  to  re¬ 


mark  that  while  Paris  was  a  city,  London 
was  only  a  collection  of  villages.  A  great 
capital  should  show  dignity  in  its  street 
architecture ;  and  this  at  least  Paris  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  erection  of  the  style  of  street 
front  of  which  the  two  houses  illustrated  in 
this  issue  are  fairly  typical  specimens. 
Many  persons,  in  England  at  all  events, 
find  this  style  of  street  architecture  lacking 
in  interest ;  its  details  seem  to  come  out  of 
the  same  pattern-book,  so  to  speak  ;  the 
combinations  vary  a  little,  but  the  elements 
are  much  the  same  — carved  decorations 
in  rococo  classic,  and  decorative  iron  bal¬ 
conies  ;  the  difference  between  the  work  of 
one  architect  seems,  for  the  most  part, 
hardly  perceptible.  And  yet  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  stone-built  streets  of  Paris 
have  unquestionably  the  quality  of  style ; 
they  form  a  city  architecture  which,  if  con¬ 
ventional,  is  always  dignified. 

It  is  perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  feeling 
that  this  type  of  street  architecture  is 
monotonous — that  it  has  done  all  that  it  can 
do  and  leads  to  nothing  further,  that  the 
Parisians,  always  alive  to  the  possibility  of 
improvfbg  their  city  in  the  artistic  sense, 
have  started  the  idea  of  premiums  for  the 
best-designed  street  fronts.  The  idea  is  an 
excellent  one  in  itself ;  it  is  a  practical 
recognition  of  the  architectural  importance 
of  street  architecture ;  but  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  danger  connected  with  it, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  those 
who  first  promoted  the  idea  quite  realised 
where  it  might  lead  them.  It  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  encourages  the  development  of  the 
personal  element  in  the  design,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  total  effect.  At  any  rate,  this 
tendency  is  emphatically  indicated  in  the 
premiated  front  which  we  illustrated  on 
August  23.  There  is  certainly  life  enough  in 
this  in  a  sense — or  at  all  events  vivacity 
(which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing) ; 
some  of  the  details  are  very  original  and 
piquant,  if  not  very  beautiful.  But  the 
notable  and  unfortunate  point  about  it  is 
that  the  element  of  style,  which  was  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  conventional  type  of  Paris 
front,  is  here  absolutely  sacrificed.  The 
design  is  without  style — almost  ostenta¬ 
tiously  so ;  it  has  none  of  that  dominating 
unity  of  character  which  renders  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  Paris  street  balanced, 
dignified,  and  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 
The  competition  for  the  premium  seems 


in  this  instance  at  least  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  a  desire  to  do 
something  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  ordinary  Paris  front.  If  this  dif¬ 
ference  ran  all  in  one  direction  the 

ultimate  effect  might  be  to  produce  another 
unanimity  of  street  style,  only  of  a  different 
type  from  that  now  prevalent.  But  the 
probability  is  that  the  system  will  not  work 
in  that  way.  It  will  be  more  likely,  espe¬ 
cially  after  this  award,  to  operate  towards 
making  each  competitor  for  the  coveted 
honour  endeavour  to  be  "  original 
and  as  unlike  any  other  competitor 
as  possible.  And  with  that,  if  the 

system  is  carried  far  enough,  will  go  the 
distinguishing  quality  of  the  existing  Paris 
street  architecture  viz.,  its  dignity  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  style,  so  suitable  to  the  streets 
of  a  great  capital. 

This  is  not  without  a  lesson  to  ourselves. 
The  tendency  of  some  of  our  architects  who 
carry  out  street  fronts  is  already  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  the  Paris  premiums  seem  to  have 
encouraged  ;  that  of  a  certain  eccentricity 
in  design  and  an  entire  disregard  to 

the  character  of  a  street  as  a  whole. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  this 

is  picturesque ;  it  may  be,  but  it  is  the 
destruction  of  dignity!;  and  it  is  the  quality 
of  dignity  and  of  a  certain  unity  of 

style  which  is  really  wanted  in  the  streets 
of  a  great  capital.  This  equality  Paris  has, 
and  seems  in  danger  of  losing  through  the 
misapplication  of  a  well-meant  effort.  This 
we,  in  our  far  cheaper  and  humbler  way, 
once  aimed  at  in  such  efforts  as  Regent- 
street  and  its  quadrant  and  circuses. 

Regent-street  is  a  poor  architecture  in  detail, 
but  it  was  worth  something  as  a  whole,  and 
that  something  is  now  getting  entirely 
destroyed  through  total  indifference  to  the 
design  as  a  whole.  It  was  our  one  attempt 
at  palatial  dignity  in  a  city  street ;  a 
feeble  one,  canned  out  when  architecture 
was  in  a  very  feeble  condition  ;  but 
still  a  well  -  meant  attempt,  and  one 
that  should  have  been  respected.  And 
if  we  ever  offer  premiums  for  the  best  street 
fronts,  the  reward  should  go  not  to  the  best 
per  se,  but  to  the  best  in  subordination  to 
the  whole  street  effect.  The  neglect  of  that 
condition  is  the  mistake  the  Parisians  seem 
to  be  making  in  their  new  move  to  improve 
street  architecture.  We  require  reform  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction. 
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HARTLAND  CHURCH,  NORTH  DEVON. 
ARTLAND,  so  well  known  to  West- 
country  tourists  for  its  grand  and 
wild  seaboard,  is,  next  to  Lidford, 
the  largest  parish  in  Devonshire, 
extending  over  an  area  of  16,700  acres. 
In  the  old  days,  when  the  Austin  canons 
occupied  the  abbey  of  Hartland  and  held 
the  appropriation  of  the  church,  this  great 
parish  with  its  multitude  of  isolated  hamlets 
was  well  served.  There  was  not  only  a 
formally  ordained  vicarage  at  the  great 
church  of  Stoke,  close  to  the  abbey,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Hartland,  but  there  were  fifteen 
chapels  in  as  many  hamlets  where  divine 
service  was  celebrated.  When,  however, 
'  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  the 
great  tithes  fell  into  lay  hands,  all  this 
.  spiritual  provision  came  to  an  end,  nothing 
but  a  very  poorly  endowed  vicarage  re¬ 
mained,  and  one  by  one  the  chapels  all 
disappeared.  In  1839  the  old  town  hall  of 
the  former  mayor  and  corporation,  in  Hart¬ 
land  proper,  was  rebuilt  as  a  chapel  of  ease  ; 
but,  save  for  this,  the  whole  of  the  vast 
parish,  with  hamlets  five,  six,  aDd  seven 
miles  distant,  is  dependent  for  its  church 
services  on  the  fine  church  of  Stoke  St. 
Nectan,  more  usually  spoken  of  and  rightly 
considered  as  the  parish  church  oi  Hartland. 

From  the  width  of  the  district  for  which 
it  serves,  but  more  especially  from  the  size 
.and  dignity  of  the  fabric  as  contrasted  with 
-those  of  most  of  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
Hartland  Church  is  often  known  by  natives 
as  well  as  visitors  by  the  proud  title  of  "  the 
cathedral  of  North  Devon.”  The  ground 
plan  consists  of  chancel  with  aisles  and 
north  vestry,  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  north  and 
south  porches,  and  western  tower.  The 
tower,  including  the  pinnacles,  is  144  ft.  high. 
The  length  of  the  church  is  about  140  ft., 
and  its  breadth,  exclusive  ot  transepts  or 
porches,  45  it. 

There  are  not  a  few  interesting  details  to 
be  gleaned  of  the  history  of  this  fine  and  re¬ 
markably  situated  church,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  adjacent  abbey,  many  of  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  published.  Our  only 
intention,  however,  in  this  sketch  is  to  offer 
some  description  of  the  fabric  and  its  fur¬ 
nishings,  more  especially  as  the  multitude 
of  guide-books  to  this  district,  of  all  prices, 
are  for  the  most  part  so  strangely  and  fantas¬ 
tically  wrong  in  their  accounts  of  a  church 
that  is  so  well  worthy  of  close  study. 

Without  stopping  to  investigate  its  origin, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  state¬ 
ment  usually  put  forth  that  the  first  church 
on  this  commanding  site  was  erected  a  few 
years  before  the  Conquest  by  Gytha,  wife 
of  the  great  Earl  Godwin,  and  that  it  was 
dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Nectan,  in  the 
belief  that  the  influence  of  that  saint  had 
saved  the  life  of  the  earl  in  a  shipwreck  on 
that  deadly  coast.  St.  Nectan,  a  local 
seventh-century  saint,  is  also  commemorated 
in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Welcomb, 
about  six  miles  distant  on  the  Cornish 
border,  a  very  small  cruciform  fabric  having 
undoubted  traces  of  pre-Norman  building. 
Of  the  church  built  by  ihe  Lady  Gytha 
nothing  is  left  save  a  considerable  number 
of  well-shaped  stones,  many  of  them  of  a 
large  size,  which  can  be  readily  traced  in 
parts  of  the  walling,  and  which  obviously 
pertained  to  an  older  fabric  than  that  now 
standing. 


The  church  underwent  a  severe  restora¬ 
tion  at  a  somewhat  unhappy  and  rather 
pretentious  period,  viz,  1848-50,  which  puts 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  right 
understanding  of  its  features.  At  that  date 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  was  entirely 
rebuilt.  A  walk  round  the  exterior  of  the 
church  would  cause  the  uncritical  observer, 
possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  Gothic 
architecture,  to  feel  confident  that  here,  as 
with  most  churches  of  the  district,  fifteenth- 
century  work  predominated.  The  window 
tracery  throughout  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  closer  observation  shows  that  the 
whole  of  it,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  belongs 
to  the  Victorian  restoration,  and  in  some  cases 
is  clearly  out  of  keeping  with  the  mouldings 
of  the  window  jambs.  On  entering  the 
church  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  arcades 
between  the  nave  and  the  aisles  are  of  four¬ 
teenth-century  date.  The  fact  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower  and  a  Victorian 
vestry  arrangement  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel,  the  whole  of  the  fabric  shows  that 
there  was  a  complete  rebuilding  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  plan  in  the  last-named  century. 

The  mouldings  of  the  nave  arcades  and  of 
other  details  are  of  that  simple  character 
which  makes  any  attempt  at  precise  dating 
difficult ;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
church  was  replanned  and  constructed  anew 
at  the  time  when  Roger  de  Ralegh  was  abbot 
of  the  monastery  in  the  adjacent  valley.  He 
began  his  rule  in  1330,  and  died  of  the  plague 
at  the  beginning  of  1350.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  terrible  visitation  of  the  Black 
Death,  which  raged  with  particular  severity 
in  Devonshire  (1349-50),  cut  short  the  full 
plan  of  rebuilding,  so  that  the  church  was 
left  without  a  tower  until  the  next  century. 

The  tower  is  earlier  than  most  of  the 
Perpendicular  towers  of  North  Devon,  and 
was  probably  erected  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  a  remarkably 
good  example  of  substantial  building  of  that 
date.  Evidently  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken  to  build  securely  in  so  exposed  a 
situation.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  battlements  and  pinnacles,  which  appear 
to  have  been  from  the  first  well  secured  with 
lead-set  cramps.  The  tower  is«of  lour 
stages,  with  buttresses  set  on  the  square  at 
the  angles.  On  the  east  face  of  the  second 
stage,  just  clear  of  the  apex  of  the  nave  roof, 
is  a  large  niche  with  a  crocketed  canopy, 
containing  a  figure  of  St.  Nectan  ;  the  work¬ 
manship  of  the  niche  is  better  than  that  of 
the  image.  This  is  a  rather  unusual  position 
for  the  image  of  a  patron  saint ;  possibly  it 
was  placed  here  because  of  the  exposed  sea 
aspect  of  the  west  side,  and  because  the 
church  was  usually  approached  from  the 
east,  by  those  coming  either  from  the  town 
of  Hartland  or  from  the  abbey. 

In  the  church,  at  the  west  end,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  fine  lofty  arch  into  the 
tower,  is  an  interesting  old  font,  which  though 
some  two  centuries  older  than  the  present 
fabric  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  of  Late 
Norman  date  ;  the  upper  part  is  2  ft.  2  in. 
square,  and  handsomely  arcaded  on  each 
face  ;  the  base  pillar  has  a  cable  moulding 
and  a  chevron  pattern  on  the  shaft. 

But  the  special  feature  of  the  church  is 
the  singularly  handsome  and  effective  screen 
which  stretches  right  across  the  nave  and 
aisles  in  a  line  with  the  east  wall  of  the 
small  transepts.  There  is  no  chancel  arch, 
a  feature  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
churches  of  this  district.  When  this 


beantiful  screen  was  erected,  probably  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  arches  of  the  arcades  through  which  il 
passes  were  somewhat  altered  for  its  accom¬ 
modation.  The  narrow  stairway  to  the  top 
of  the  screen  is  in  the  thickness  of  the  wallol 
the  south  chancel  chapel,  and  is  still  avail¬ 
able.  The  screen  is  most  rich  in  its  details, 
and  has  a  groined  canopy  on  each  side.  The 
length  is  47  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  width  on  the 
top  is  5  ft.  10  in.  The  full  height  is  12  ft. ;  il 
is  8  ft.  to  the  spring  of  the  canopies,  and 
10  ft.  to  the  centre  of  each  compartment 
There  are  five  traceried  openings  each  side 
of  the  central  doorway.  The  patterns  ol 
the  carvings  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
canopy  work  are  exceedingly  varied,  no  twc 
being  exactly  alike.  The  cornice  mouldings, 
which  are  of  five  orders,  are  exceedingly 
rich  and  minutely  executed.  The  delicacy 
of  the  cresting  on  the  west  front  (it  has 
gone  from  the  inner  side)  is  often  pointed 
out  as  showing  the  strength  of  the  wood 
to  resist  the  effects  of  time.  To  oui 
mind  it  looked  suspiciously  and  awkwardly 
perfect,  and  on  mounting  the  screen 
the  cresting  turned  out  to  be  a  gilded 
length  of  cast  -  iron  work,  an  abomina¬ 
tion  of  the  1850  restoration  !  The  cornice 
is  all  gilded,  but  now  much  dulled  in 
appearance,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  ol 
painting  in  other  parts,  mainly  red  and 
white,  and  including  some  upright  mouldings 
done  in  barber-pole  work  of  red  and  white 
and  black  and  white.  It  would  be  quite 
worth  while  to  have  the  whole  repainted 
with  care  and  taste.  As  it  is,  it  is  neithei 
one  thing  nor  the  other,  for  the  present 
amount  of  painting  is  poor  and  patchy  in 
effect  and  dingy  in  appearance.  Certain 
wiseacres  might  think  it  rather  shocking  to 
do  away  with  the  traces  of  the  "  original” 
painting  and  gilding,  as  it  has  often  been 
termed.  But  there  is  no  great  antiquity  in 
this  colouring  of  the  Hartland  screen.  The 
gilding  now  apparent  has  obviously  been 
poor  stuff  when  first  applied,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  no  such  contrast  in  colours  or 
such  weak  tones  as  now  prevail  would  have 
been  employed  in  the  days  of  its  first 
erection.  The  parish  is  fortunate  in  possess¬ 
ing  a  book  of  church  accounts  extending 
from  1597  to  1706.  These  accounts  show 
that  the  screen  was  twice  painted  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten 
shillings  each  time.  They  also  give  the 
information  that  "  a  pair  of  organs  ”  was  set 
up  on  the  rood  loft  in  1637-8,  and  that  during 
the  Commonwealth  the  rood  loft  was  seated 
throughout.  An  organ  was  again  placed 
there  in  1845,  but  removed  at  the  restoration 
a  few  years  later.  All  trace  of  the  loft  or 
panelling  on  the  top  of  the  rood  screen  has 
long  since  disappeared  ;  but  the  great 
timbers  still  bear  the  holes  where  the  sup¬ 
ports  were  fixed,  and  the  larger  openings 
on  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  western  beam 
show  the  exact  positions  of  the  rood,  flanked 
by  the  Mary  and  John. 

Parts  of  the  roofs  of  this  church  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  original  four¬ 
teenth-century  cradle  or  waggon  roof,  with 
boarded  panels,  still  exists  over  three  bays 
of  the  nave,  namely,  from  the  rood  screen  as 
far  west  as  the  line  of  the  porches.  The 
panels,  with  large  stars  in  the  centre,  and 
the  ribs  of  the  roof,  are  painted  ;  the  colour¬ 
ing  dating,  we  suppose,  from  the  Victorian 
restoration.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
present  colours,  though  not  ineffective  at  a 
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t.distance,  are  in  any  sense  reproductions  of 
:the  original  design.  The  north  chancel 
i  aisle  has  been  very  richly  treated  both  in 
1  colour  and  carving.  The  panels  are  painted 

■  in  ultramarine  blue,  studded  with  raised  gold 
.stars.  Each  panel  is  divided  by  diagonal 
(  moulded  ribs  meeting  in  a  gold  boss  in  the 

■  centre ;  the  ribs  are  beautifully  coloured  in 
1  blue  and  red  and  green  ;  each  rib  is  also 
1  outlined  with  gilded  fleur-de-lis  crestings. 

It  is  piteous  to  see  the  condition  of  this 
:  exceptionally  fine  and  delicate  example  of 
nenriched  fourteenth-century  roofing.  Could 
I  not  something  be  done  to  restore  the  loose 
:  pieces  to  their  places,  and  to  preserve  the 

•  rest  ?  During  a  recent  visit  we  picked  up 

•  two  delicate  bits  of  carved  and  gilded 
rcresting  from  the  pavement  below,  and  there 
1  are  a  number  of  pieces  on  the  top  of  the 
!  organ.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Victorian 
!!  restoration  there  was  an  equally  beautiful 

I  roof  over  the  south  chancel  chapel.  The 
li  main  feature  of  the  colouring  of  that  roof 

i  was,  however,  red  or  vermilion.  The  Guild 
j  of  Our  Lady  made  use  of  the  north  chancel 
1!  chapel,  where  the  roof  was  coloured  blue. 

The  nave  is  chiefly  fitted  with  substantial 

II  oak  seats  or  benches  of  late  sixteenth-cen¬ 
tury  date.  In  the  south  chapel  are  several 

!  bench  ends  bearing  the  initials  H.P.,  which 
il  stand  for  Hugh  Prust.  He  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  landowner  in  Hartland,  and  the  last 
;  upholder  of  the  Guild  of  Our  Lady  before 
I  the  Reformation.  The  seats  bearing  his 
1:  initials  have  been  |  transferred  from  the 
:l  chapel  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel. 

There  is  a  pretentiously  carved  but  ineffec- 
j  tive  modern  puipit  in  the  nave ;  this  re¬ 
placed  a  really  fine  Jacobean  pulpit  at  the 
li  time  of  the  Restoration.  Five  well-carved 

ii  panels  of  this  pulpit  can  still  be  seen  behind 
li  the  organ,  bearing  the  words,  “  God  save 
[j  King  James  Fines.”  What  the  word  on  the 

last  panel  means  is  a  puzzle.  The  sugges- 

i  tion  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  finis ,  imply- 

ii  ing  that  it  was  the  last  panel,  seems 
1:  ludicrously  insufficient.  It  is  possibly  some 
:i  forgotten  family  name,  perhaps  that  of  the 
I  donor  of  the  pulpit.  Ines  is  a  surname  not 

unknown  in  the  West ;  the  carved  letters 
are  all  capitals ;  would  they  have  meant 
F  [rederick]  Ines  ? 

The  monuments  are  not  very  remarkable. 

:!  In  the  chancel  is  a  slate  slab,  with  an  incised 
:  cross  on  a  calvary  base,  and  a  black-letter 
marginal  inscription.  Locally  this  is  known 
i  and  pointed  out  as  “  the  bishop’s  tomb,”  but 
there  is  no  episcopal  symbol  of  any  kind. 

:.  The  inscription  is  almost  illegible,  but  we 
made  out  the  date  to  be  1465.  A  beautifully 
;  worked  table-tomb,  panelled,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  three  small  uncharged  shields, 
does  duty  as  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel.  The  date  seems  to  be  about  1400. 
It  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  abbey. 
C  This  is  quite  possible,  but  the  assertion — 
1  universally  made  in  guide-books — that  it  is 
an  original  stone  altar,  and  one  of  the  only 
j  ones  in  all  England,  is  a  complete  mistake. 

,  Another  fictitious  bit  of  interest  always 
j  printed  about  this  church,  and  apparently 
1  believed  by  every  one,  is  that  there  is 
,  sanctuary  knocker  ”  on  the  chancel  side  of  the 
old  door  into  the  north  vestry.  It  is  some¬ 
times  kindly  explained  that,  of  course,  the 
door  has  been  turned  round,  for  a  knocker 
must  have  been  on  the  outside !  The 
knocker  in  question  is  an  ordinary  and 
somewhat  small  example  of  a  scutcheon 
plate  with  ring  attached,  which  was  for 


a  long  time  the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  every  heavy  mediaeval  door — whether 
church  or  manor  house — and  was  simply 
intended  for  convenience  in  closing  the  door. 
There  are  several  better  examples  of  such 
ring  handles  on  other  church  doors  in  the 
district,  and  the  church  rambler,  here  and 
elsewhere,  meets  with  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  incumbents  and  others  to  style  them 
‘  sanctuary  rings  ”  or  “  sanctuary  knockers.” 
We  were  assured,  for  instance,  at  Hartland 
that  no  one  would  be  touched  or  arrested 
even  for  murder,  so  long  as  he  had  his  hand 
on  that  knocker.  This  idea  of  a  sanctuary 
knocker,  which  is  still  so  specially  insisted 
on  at  Hartland,  probably  had  its  rise  from 
the  large  ornamental  ring  knocker  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  which  may  really  have  served  this  pur¬ 
pose.  For  at  Durham,  as  at  Beverley,  and  at 
Beaulieu  in  the  south,  there  were  special 
sanctuary  privileges  extending  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  area,  and  lasting  for  an  indefinite 
period,  when  the  sanctuary  seeker  was  duly 
registered.  In  addition  to  this,  every  church 
and  churchyard  in  the  kingdom,  from  the 
days  of  Alfred  to  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
a  sanctuary  for  a  certain  defined  period,  and 
required  no  knocker  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Over  the  north  porch  is  a  parvise  or  room, 
from  which  there  is  a  small  opening  into  the 
church.  It  was  probably  occupied  by  some 
guardian  of  the  church,  and  is  still  known  as 
“the  guard  chamber.”  Since  we  visited  it 
many  years  ago,  it  has  taken  into  its  keeping 
the  old  parish  stocks,  which  are  exceptional 
in  possessing  an  odd  number  of  ankle-holes. 
The  much-respected  vicar,  Rev.  T.  H.  Chope, 
who  has  been  in  charge  at  Hartland  since 
1859,  remembers  seeing  them  in  use  at  the 
beginning  of  his  incumbency,  when  they 
stood  just  outside  the  main  churchyard 
gates.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  south 
porch  is  a  mural  sundial,  of  the  year  1804, 
with  the  appropriate  but  rarely  seen  motto, 
Life  passeth  like  a  shadow.” 

Under  the  tower  there  now  stands  the 
great  base  stone  of  a  fourteenth-century 
churchyard  cross,  which  was  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard  when  a  well-designed  new  cross 
was  erected  close  to  the  east  gates  in  1897. 
This  stone  has  been  roughly  hollowed  out  in 
a  circular  shape  to  receive  the  base  of  the 
cross  shaft,  and  has  been,  strangely  enough, 
declared  to  be  an  “  old  Saxon  font.”  It  has 
been  placed  in  the  church  with  the  idea,  so 
we  are  assured,  of  being  placed  on  a  base 
opposite  the  Norman  font.  As  it  is  neither 
a  font  nor  Saxon,  this  would  be  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  mistake.  If  the  parish  authorities  will 
consult  any  competent  antiquary  or  architect, 
they  will  be  saved  from  such  a  blunder.  In 
the  churchyard,  close  to  the  beautiful  new 
cross,  a  discarded  altar  stone  of  slate  should 
be  noted.  The  consecration  crosses  are 
irregular  in  number  and  position.  Can  this 
have  been  owing  to  some  crack  or  flaw  in 
the  slate,  and  the  impossibility  of  substi¬ 
tuting  another  one  when  the  bishop  arrived  ? 


fessor  Gilbert),  it  is  merely  stated  that  “  the 
subjects  will  be  announced  in  due  course  ;  ” 
and  the  same  statement  is  made  in  regard  to 
architecture,  without  even  the  name  of  the 
lecturer.  This  looks  as  if  things  went  on  in 
a  very  laissez  fairc  kind  of  manner  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  that  the  Professors 
of  Chemistry  and  Anatomy  are  the  only  two 
who  are  really  giving  their  minds  to  the 
business  of  lecturing  to  the  students.  It 
may  be  replied  that  chemistry  and  anatomy 
are  practical  subjects  which  really  admit  of 
demonstration,  and  that  pure  art  does  not ; 
and  indeed  the  artistic  lectures  have  some¬ 
times  been  of  a  rather  perfunctory  kind,  and 
evidently  so  regarded  by  the  student  portion 
of  the  audience.  The  chemistry  lectures 
are  announced  to  commence  on  October  6  ; 
those  on  anatomy  on  October  27  ;  and  those 
on  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  re¬ 
spectively  on  January  12,  January  26,  and 
February  16  of  next  year. 


The  recent  holidays  have 
M°hefR^dsnd  brought  into  prominence  the 
question  of  the  speed  of  motor¬ 
cars.  The  country  villages  have  been 
invaded  by  motorists  who  often  consider 
twenty  miles  an  hour  a  reasonable  speed  to 
pass  along  even  a  winding  hill  through  a 
village,  whilst  on  the  level  roads  they  are 
encountered  at  speeds  of  some  forty  to  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  County  Benches  have 
at  every  sitting  to  inflict  a  series  of  fines. 
On  such  occasions  the  motorists  urge  that 
no  speed  limit  should  be  imposed  upon 
them  by  law,  but  they  support  this  con¬ 
tention  with  the  fallacious  argument  that  a 
speed  limit  discourages  a  growing  industry, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  best  way 
of  encouraging  an  industry  is  hardly  to  make 
the  instruments  it  produces  a  terror  and 
nuisance  to  other  people,  and  motorists 
must  remember  that  not  1  in  3,000  of  their 
fellow  ratepayers  use  the  roads  as  an 
express  train  line.  Reasonable  beings,  how¬ 
ever,  can  hardly  resist  the  conviction  that 
motor  cars  in  increasing  numbers  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  ratepayers  are  entitled  to  every  pro¬ 
tection  from  an  ever  increasing  danger.  In 
cases  of  fatal  accident,  now  so  numerous,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  juries  will  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions,  and  in  cases  of  conviction 
the  severest  sentences  should  be  passed  by 
tribunals  dealing  with  cases  of  manslaughter. 
The  question  of  road  maintenance,  under 
these  new  circumstances,  is  much  exer¬ 
cising  the  local  authorities.  In  Kent  the 
expense  amounts  to  155/.  per  mile,  whilst  in 
some  other  counties  the  cost  is  as  low  as 
80/.  It  is  true  the  motor  car  probably  wears 
the  road  far  less  than  other  vehicles ;  but  the 
amount  of  wear,  and  the  attendant  incon¬ 
venience  to  others,  should  count  for  much  ; 
and  seeing  the  distances  they  cover,  they 
monopolise  roads  which  they  pay  nothing  to 
maintain. 


NOTES 

We  have  received  the  pro. 

Royal  Academy  spectus  of  the  Lectures  to 
Lectures.  r 

Students  at  the  Royal  Academy 
for  the  Session  1902-3,  which  is  a  rather 
vague  document.  The  subjects  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  on  chemistry,  by  Professor  Church, 
and  on  anatomy,  by  Professor  Arthur 
Thomson,  are  given  ;  but  of  those  on  paint¬ 
ing  (Professor  Prinsep)  and  sculpture  (Pro 


The  American 
Engineer 
in  England. 


In  a  paper  recently  read 

before  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  at  Chicago,  the 

opinions  of  an  American  engineer  are 

expressed  upon  ^English  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  building  operations.  The  author 

came  to  this  country  with  the  contractor 
who  undertook  to  complete  the  Westing- 
house  works  in  Manchester,  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  appears  to  have  been  gathered  chiefly 
in  that  city.  Sufficient  general  comment 
d 
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has  slrcsdy  been  in  our  columns  2nd 

elsewhere  upon  the  contract  in  question, 
and  we  now  propose  to  call  attention  very 
briefly  to  the  points  which  appeared  to  the 
author  to  be  worthy  of  mentioning  to  his 
fellow  engineers  in  Chicago.  In  the  first 
place  he  points  out  that  the  clerk  oi  works 
and  about  a  dozen  assistants  were  scattered 
over  the  works  in  little  offices,  and  did  not 
exercise  any  effective  control  over  the 
conduct  of  operations.  The  interruption  to 
work  by  the  breakfast  hour  was  very  great, 
the  amount  of  work  turned  out  by  the  men 
in  general,  and  by  bricklayers  in  particular, 
was  much  below  the  American  standard,  and 
mechanical  appliances  were  of  inadequate 
character.  Immediately  on  arrival,  the  new 
contractor  commenced  to  reorganise  the 
whole  conduct  of  affairs.  The  clerks  were 
collected  into  a  central  office,  and  instructed 
to  keep  the  same  hours  as  the  men  ;  the 
breakfast  hour  trouble  was  got  over  by 
degrees  ;  and  bricklayers  were  so  encouraged 
by  liberal  payment  that  at  first  double  the 
usual  number  of  bricks  per  man  was  laid 
daily,  and  later,  four  times  the  number.  The 
result  is  said  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
use  of  thinner  mortar,  and  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  labour-saving  auxiliaries  in  the  form 
of  mortar  mixers,  concrete  mixers,  brick 
hoists,  painting  machines,  &c.  The  opinion 
is  expressed  that  the  fault  in  this  country  is 
slack  management,  and  the  employer  is 
blamed  more  than  the  man,  for  it  is  said 
that  the  results  attained  by  the  American 
contractor  show  what  can  be  done  with  the 
British  workman  when  he  is  properly 
managed.  Structural  ironworkers  also  come 
in  for  adverse  criticism,  especially  their 
deep-rooted  antipathy  to  labour-saving 
appliances,  such  as  pneumatic  tools.  Re¬ 
marks  are  also  made  upon  the  dilatory 
methods  of  firms  supplying  materials  for 
use.  It  is  always  instructive  to  listen  to 
genuine  criticism,  which  in  the  present  case 
seems  to  be  amply  justified  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  contractors  actually  accom¬ 
plished  in  little  more  than  one  year  a 
quantity  of  work  which  English  builders 
said  could  not  be  completed  in  less  than  five 
years. 


_.  .  ,  Four  dams  have  now  been 

The  Lauch 

Valley  Dams :  completed  by  the  German 
Alsace-Lorraine,  authorities  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
streams  in  the  Vosges  mountain  district. 
The  last  dam,  which  has  lately  been  finished 
proved  to  be  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
series  to  construct,  and  the  methods  followed 
are  of  some  interest.  The  dam  rests  upon 
dense,  glassy  sandstone  in  a  valley  at  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  is  a  curved 
structure  about  240  metres  long,  by  four 
metres  wide  at  the  top,  and  nearly  twenty 
metres  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  lines  of 
maximum  and  minimum  pressure  fall  within 
the  middle  thrid  of  the  dam,  and  at  the  over¬ 
flow  sections  the  masonry  is  increased  in 
thickness  by  75  metre.  In  consequence  of 
observations  made  it  was  considered  advis¬ 
able  that  the  downstream  face  of  the  dam 
should  be  shielded  by  an  earthen  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  minimising  the  action 
of  the  sun,  and  so  of  reducing  move¬ 
ment  due  to  temperature  fluctuations. 
The  reservoir  formed  by  the  structure  has 
a  capacity  of  about  197  million  gallons,  at 
a  level  of  1  metre  below  the  crest,  and  two 
waste  weirs  at  each  end  have  a  combined 


capacity  of  8,75°  gallons  per  second.  Local 
sandstone,  known  as  “  graywacke,’’  was  used 
for  the  mass  of  the  structure,  but  some 
granite  was  necessary  for  the  facing  of 
culverts,  as  “  graywacke  ”  is  not  amenable  to 
treatment  by  ordinary  stone-working  tools. 
The  coping,  parapet,  and  weir  arches  are  of 
concrete,  in  the  proportion  of  Portland 
cement  1  part,  sand  or  broken  stone  8  parts. 
Trass  mortar  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
cement  mortar,  because  it  could  be  safely 
used  when  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed  after  mixing.  In  fact,  mortar  of 
this  kind  could  be  revived  after  having  been 
made  for  as  long  as  two  days  without  losing 
its  value.  The  advantage  of  this  quality 
will  be  realised  when  we  mention  the  fact 
that  operations  were  liable  to  frequent 
interruption  by  rainstorms.  As  the  mortar 
was  of  purely  hydraulic  character,  the  water 
of  the  reservoir  was  kept  close  to  the  top  of 
the  work,  with  the  result  that  the  mortar 
hardened  excellently.  The  dam  contains 
about  28,000  cubic  metres  of  masonry,  and 
was  constructed  by  the  Government,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Fecht,  as  chief 
engineer. 


Alternating  English  electricians  would  do 
Current  vvell  to  study  more  closely  the 

Progress.  ....  , 

progress  that  is  being  ipade  on 

the  Continent  in  the  methods  of  supplying 
alternating  currents  for  lighting  and  power 
purposes.  After  long  hesitation  they  are 
adopting  polyphase  systems  in  the  large 
power  distributing  stations  now  approaching 
completion,  but  in  the  meantime  other  sys¬ 
tems  are  springing  up.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
polyphase  machines  in  these  stations  are  hand 
regulated,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt 
at  compounding  them  to  give  constant  volt¬ 
age.  In  France  both  Leblanc  and  Boucherot 
have  been  very  successful  in  building 
machines  on  what  they  call  the  com- 
■poundage  principle,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  these  machines  in  every-day  use.  Some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  we  suggested  a 
method  of  allowing  alternating  and  direct 
currents  to  flow  along  the  same  mains,  as  by 
this  means  greater  power  can  be  transmitted 
by  them.  The  idea  was  developed  by 
Bedell,  in  America,  and  recently  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  its  practical 
application  by  Professor  Arnold,  of  Karls¬ 
ruhe.  Instead  of  using  direct  and  alter¬ 
nating  currents,  he  uses  alternating  currents 
of  different  frequencies,  and  although 
theoretically  the  basis  is  not  so  sound, 
yet  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  is 
allowed  over  a  one  -  frequency  system 
to  make  its  adoption  certain  in  many  cases. 
Any  number  of  currents  of  different  fre¬ 
quencies  can  be  transmitted  over  one  main 
so  that  the  heating  effect  is  merely  that  due 
to  the  sum  of  their  individual  heating  effects 
as  they  do  not  practically  interfere  with  one 
another.  To  be  able  to  supply  economically 
currents  of  two  frequencies,  one  for  lighting 
and  the  other  for  motors,  would  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  on  present  systems  as  the 
frequency  that  is  best  for  one  oi  these  pur¬ 
poses  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  other. 
There  are  also  other  applications  of  poly¬ 
cyclic  currents.  For  example,  in  the  sugar 
factory  at  Cambrai,  alternating  currents  of 
three  different  frequencies  are  employed 
when  starting  and  stopping  the  electric 
motors  coupled  to  the  heavy  sugar  turbines, 
and  by  this  means  a  considerable  waste  of 
energy  is  prevented. 


In  this  country  very  little 
Workshops,  attention  is  paid  to  the  warm¬ 
ing  of  workshops,  the  general 
idea  apparently  being  that  the  men  ought  to 
generate  sufficient  natural  heat  by  energetic 
working.  Sometimes  this  is  quite  easy,  but 
at  others  a  little  artificial  warmth  is  really 
necessary.  Men  often  arrive  in  the  early 
morning  cold  and  quite  disinclined  for  active 
effort,  and  the  result  then  is  that  until 
breakfast  time  has  passed  very  little  real 
work  has  been  accomplished.  Employers,’ 
who  are  wise,  know  that  the  cost  of  heating 
apparatus  may  be  amply  repaid  by  increased 
production,  but  such  knowledge  is  by  no 
means  universal.  Even  when  heating  is 
attempted,  the  methods  are  of  the  most 
primitive  nature,  and  ventilation  is  not  in-  1 
frequently  neglected  altogether.  As  an 
example  of  a  thoroughly  adequate  heating 
system  we  may  cite  the  apparatus  installed 
in  the  new  locomotive  shops  of  the  Buffalo,  \ 
Rochester,  and  Pittsburg  Railway  Company. 
Exhaust  steam  from  various  engines  is  here 
utilised,  and  after  passing  through  a  feed- 
water  heater,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  locomotive  i 
shops  and  roundhouse,  where  separate  air-  j 
heaters  are  provided.  The  machine  shops 
contain  some  2,440,000  cubic  feet  ot  space, 
into  which  warmed  air  is  delivered  at  the 
rate  of  59,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  at  a 
pressure  of  £  oz.  per  sq.  in.  Two  duplicate 
fan  units  are  provided  for  the  distribution  of 
the  air,  each  blast-wheel  being  10  ft.  dia¬ 
meter,  direct  connected  to  9!  in.  by  10  in. 
horizontal  engines  working  at  150  revolutions 
per  minute.  Each  fan  exhausts  through  an 
air-heater  composed  of  eight  sections  of 
steam  coils  in  series.  From  the  fan  air  is 
blown  directly  upward  through  a  72-in.  j 
pipe  to  a  point  above  the  roof  truss,  .a 
where  the  pipe  divides  into  two  I 
smaller  branches  having  outlets  from  I 
which  air  is  delivered  at  a  velocity  of  I 
1,200  ft.  per  second  outward  in  all  directions,  M 
and  downward  at  an  angle  of  35  deg.  The  I 
air  is  thus  spread  out  and  diffused  through 
the  shops,  and  it  returns  at  low  velocity 
along  the  floor  from  all  parts  towards  the  1 
apparatus.  Air  supplied  to  the  heaters  I 
comes  directly  from  the  building,  and  the 
greatest  distance  to  which  it  is  blown  is  1 
120  ft.  No  special  arrangement  is  made  for  J 
the  admission  of  fresh  air,  the  assumption  I 
being  that  sufficient  ventilation  is  provided  1 
by  the  numerous  doors  and  windows.  The  m 
installation  is  capable  of  changing  all  air  1 
contained  in  the  buildings  once  in  twenty  I 
minutes,  the  air  discharged  from  the  pipes 
overhead  is  at  160  deg.  Fahr.,  and  by  dif-  I 
fusion  it  maintains  a  temperature  of  65  deg.  1 
Fahr.  throughout  the  shops.  The  warming 
of  the  roundhouse  is  similarly  effected,  but 
the  warm  air  is  delivered  to  the  pits  through 
brick  and  tile  pipe  ducts  laid  underground  in  j 
Portland  cement. 


Re-Heating  Some  recent  tests  conducted 
Compressed  at  Cornell  University  bear 
upon  the  gain  to  be  expected 
from  the  re-heating  of  compressed  air  used 
in  various  mechanical  appliances.  The 
results  arrived  at  may  be  thus  briefly  sum¬ 
marised  : — The  net  gain  in  economy  was 
317  per  cent,  with  air  at  57  lbs.  pressure, 
and  38-4  per  cent,  when  the  pressure  was 
82  lbs.  Economy  was  found  to  be  increased 
with  rise  of  temperature,  but  the  increase 
was  gradually  lessened  after  the  temperature 
had  reached  300  deg.  Fahr.  Although  it  is 
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1 3ible  that  the  advantages  mentioned  may 
i  nfluenced  by  increase  in  volume  ot  the 
I  it  is  probable  that  the  high  results  are 
i  ibutable  to  other  changes  of  condition  in 
(  working  of  the  engine.  Thus  re-heating 
calculated  to  obviate  difficulties  due  to 
1  freezing  of  moisture  in  the  exhaust 
:  sages,  and  the  choking  up  of  the  valve, 
•ee  important  points  appear  to  be  secured 
nthe  employment  of  a  re-heater  in  the 
ihner  described:  (1)  absence  of  freezing 
nthe  engine,  (2)  reduced  cost  of  plant 
herally,  and  (3)  permanent  increase  of 
i:nomy  in  working. 


An  unwonted  spectacle  may 

IvdteHPipes1  jUS*  DOW  seen  New 

Bond-street  in  the  shape  of  a 

ge  number  of  water-pipes  which  have 

en  dug  up  in  the  course  of  laying  dowD 
me  iron  tubes  for  telephone  wires  for  the 
jneral  Post  Office  by  Messrs.  J.  Mowlem 
;Co.,  contractors.  The  pipes,  for  the  most 
Jrt  of  oak,  elm,  and  beech  wood,  consist  oi 
inks — a  few  of  them  yet  retain  their  bark 
varying  up  to  some  7  ft.  in  length,  and 
■red  to  a  diameter  of  from  6  in.  to  8  in. ; 
e  joints  are  made  by  the  simple  means  ol 
serting  the  tapered  ends  into  the  sockets, 
e  latter  in  a  few  instances  being 
lengthened  with  an  inlaid  ring  of  metal, 
ne  pipes  in  New  Bond-street,  which  ol 
te  years  had  belonged  to  the  Grand 
inction  system,  are,  it  would  appear,  relics 
the  old  water  service  belonging  to  the 
ity  of  London,  which  gave  a  name  to  the 
onduit  Mead  estate  still  owned  by  the 
orporation.  Old  Bond-street  was  built  in 
>86,  Conduit  and  New  Bond  streets  in 
718-20.  The  mead  included  the  ground 
ow  covered  by  Bond-street,  Hay  Hill, 
rrafton-street,  portions  of  Conduit  and 
.lbemarle  streets,  Mill-street,  and  other 
loroughfares  in  the  vicinity.  The  Tyburn, 
r  Aye  Brook,  supplied  many  conduits 
1  the  City  and  in  London,  nine  oi 
lem  being  in  the  western  parts  of 
le  town.  There  were  three  conduit- 
eads  in  Mill  Hill  Field,  where  is  now 
>tratford-place,  Oxford-street.  On  the  site 
if  Aldborough  House,  at  the  end  of  Slrat- 
ord-place,  stood,  until  1737,  when  the 
:isterns  beneath  the  banqueting-house  were 
irched  over,  the  house  in  which  the  City 
Chamberlain  used  to  entertain  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  when,  on 
September  18,  they  made  their  annual 
visitation  to  the  conduit-heads  and  disported 
themselves  in  hunting  foxes  and  hares  before 
and  after  dinner.  The  old  conduit,  formerly 
in  South  Molton-street,  is  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum.  Within  the  Park  railings,  a  short 
distance  westwards  from  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
may  still  be  seen  the  building  for  the  tank  that 
collected  spring  water  for  St.  James’s  and, 
latterly,  Buckingham  Palaces,  the  supply 
being  derived  lrom  the  conduit-head  at 
Bayswater  (Lancaster-gate),  which  from  a 
very  remote  period  had  supplied  the  Abbey 
at  Westminster. 


St.  George-the-  read  that  the  site  and 

Martyr,  H°ib°rn,  enclosure  of  Cooke’s  School 

Burial  Ground.  r  ,  -  ,  , 

of  Anatomy,  one  of  the  last 
after  its  kind  in  London,  are  soon  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  surrounding  burial- 
ground  that  belongs  to  the  church  of  St. 
George-the-Martyr,  Holborn,  in  Queen- 
square.  The  school  was  established  about 


thirty  years  ago  in  a  part  of  the  burial 
ground.  The  graveyard,  situated  in  St. 
Pancras  parish,  and  adjoining  the  parochial 
burial-ground  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
was  originally  laid  out  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act  10  Anne,  cap.  11,  six  years  after  the 
building  ot  the  church  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  and  having  been 
finally  closed  against  interments  in  1853 
was  opened  as  a  public  resort  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  For  some  while  a 
strong  prejudice  prevailed  against  the 
use  of  the  ground.  In  order,  it  is  said, 
to  conquer  that  unreasoning  objection  the 
first  grave  dug  there  was  that  of  the  author 
of  “Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church,”  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  parish  register  of  burials 
contains  the  entry — “1714,  January  28, 
Robert  Nelson,  Esquire,  of  Gloucester- 
street.  Vir  Insignis."  His  conspicuous 
monument,  bearing  a  Latin  epitaph  com¬ 
posed  by  Bishop  Smalridge,  was  restored 
by  the  late  William  Butterfield  in  1888  for 
subscribers  to  a  fund  collected  in  that 
behalf.  Close  by  is  the  grave  of  Edward 
Dilly,  the  bookseller.  A  marble  tomb,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Noble’s  “  Life  of  Cromwell,”  and 
to  be  identified  by  the  coat-arms  of 
Gibson  and  Cromwell,  party  per  pale, 
carved  in  stone  at  either  end,  marks 
the  resting  place  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Gibson,  Physician  -  General  to  the 
Forces,  and  author  of  “  The  Anatomy,”  who 
died,  s.fi .,  on  December  27,  1727,  in  Bedford- 
row,  and  of  his  widow  Anna,  the  sixth  and 
favourite  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
The  latter  was  born  at  Hursley  Park, 
near  Winchester — her  mother’s  inheritance 
— on  March  2 7,  1659,  during  her  father’s 
Protectorate.  Amongst  other  notable 
burials  we  may  mention  those  of  Dr. 
Stukeley,  the  antiquarian,  and  during  many 
years  rector  of  the  parish  (1765)  ;  Jonathan 
Richardson,  the  painter  (1771) ;  Dr.  John 
Campbell  (1775),  editor  of  “The  Lives  of 
the  Admirals”  and  “The  Biographia 
Britannica  ”  ;  and  Zachary  Macaulay,  father 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  who  occupied  a  house — 
since  pulled  down — in  Great  Ormond-street, 
whence  he  removed  to  Clarges-street,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  where  he  died  in  May,  1838. 

According  to  a  paragraph  in 
'tects'in  Greece1"  New  York  Times ,  a  large 

church  is  to  be  built  at  Patras, 
in  Greece,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  open  a 
competition  for  the  design  to  American 
architects.  The  wording  of  the  paragraph 
implies  that  the  competition  is  confined  to 
American  architects,  though  this  is  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated.  It  is  desired  that  the  church 
should  be  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Why 
American  architects  are  especially  desired 
we  do  not  gather ;  but  if  any  of  the  best 
American  architects  compete  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  produce  something  worth 
having.  The  church  will  apparently  be  a 
large  one,  as  it  is  to  seat  5,000  persons  and 
to  cost  50,000/.  Premiums  of  400/.,  160/., 
and  80/.  are  offered. 


Public  Hall,  Alford,  Aberdeen.  —  A  new 
public  hall  for  the  Alford  district  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  F.  Milne,  Aber¬ 
deen.  The  hall  is  built  of  Syllavethie  granite,  and 
the  builder  was  Mr.  Alex.  Grant,  Alford.  The  other 
contractors  were  : — Carpenter  work,  Mr.  A.  Fowlie, 
Alford  ;  slater  work,  Messrs.  Christie  &  Sons,  Dyce  ; 
plumber  work,  Mr.  William  Leask,  Alford  ;  plaster 
work,  Mr.  Wm.  Moir,  Inverurie  ;  painter  and  glazier 
work,  Mr.  T.  Fyfe,  Alford.  The  hall  is  S7  ft.  in 
length,  and  43  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consists  of  two 
balls,  the  larger  of  which  is  seated  for  500  persons 
?.nd  the  smaller  for  100. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

M.  Daumet,  the  architect,  is  putting  in  hand 
the  work  of  restoring  the  important  buildings 
of  the  old  Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris.  These 
buildings  are  in  a  most  neglected  state,  and  the 
work  will  occupy  some  time. 

M.  Berber,  the  well-known  engineer,  has 
now  explained  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Havre  the  details  of  his  scheme  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnel  proposed  to  pass  under 
the  River  Seine,  at  Tancarvel,  near  Rouen. 

The  tunnel  will  take  the  form  of  a  round  tube, 

17  ft.  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  foundation  of 
concrete  embedding  the  lower  portion  of  the 
tube.  For  a  distance  of  800  yards  under  the 
bed  of  the  river  the  tube  will  be  formed  of  a 
series  of  segments  of  cast-iron  solidly  bolted 
together,  and  the  exterior  of  this  portion  will 
be  protected  by  a  thick  coaling  of  hydraulic 
lime  mortar,  forced  in  by  means  of  a  special 
apparatus.  The  two  end  portions  of  the 
tunnel  will  be  constructed  of  armoured  con¬ 
crete  10  in.  thick.  The  cost  of  the  two 
tunnels,  each  of  a  length  of  about  2,700  yards, 
is  estimated  at  800,000/.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  voted  the  sum  of  400/.  to  M. 
Berber  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  further  study  of  the  problem. 

It  is  proposed  to  transform  the  new  hippo¬ 
drome  at  Paris  into  a  theatre  to  contain  15,000 
seats,  3,000  of  which  will  be  at  the  popular 
price  of  50  c.  The  scheme  has  been  sketched 
out,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  20,000/.  The 
State  has  been  asked  to  contribute,  and  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  promised  to 
support  the  request. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Louvre  Museum  the  table  and 
clock  of  marqueterie  work  which  belonged  to 
the  office  of  the  manager  of  the  Imprimerie 
Rationale  in  the  old  Hotel  de  Rohan.  These 
objects  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Rohan. 

The  Societe  Rationale  des  Architectes  has 
decided  the  competition  organised  under  its 
auspices  for  a  “  Maison  Maternelle,”  to  cost  the 
sum  of  10,000 /.  The  first  premium  is  awarded 
to  M.  Parenty,  architect,  of  Paris,  who  will 
also  receive  a  prize  awarded  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  a  silver  medal  from  the 
Societe.  The  second  and  third  premiums  are 
awarded  to  M.  Dugue  and  M.  Gautard  respec¬ 
tively. 

It  is  stated  that  a  decision  has  been  come  to 
regarding  the  immediate  demolishing  of  the 
Galerie  des  Machines  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  that  the  building  will  have  disappeared  by 
next  spring. 

The  Place  du  Carrousel  in  its  present  arid 
state  has  long  been  an  eyesore  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  du  Vieux  Paris,  and  one  of  its  members 
has  put  forward  to  the  State  a  demand  that  the 
large  open  space  be  decorated  as  soon  as 
possible  with  grass  plots  and  flower  beds. 

The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Cluny 
Museum  are  undergoing  a  thorough  restora¬ 
tion,  for  some  of  the  older  portions  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall  into  a  disastrous  state  of  ruin. 
The  state  of  the  Carnavalet  Museum  building 
is  also  becoming  a  matter  for  serious  alarm, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  threaten¬ 
ing  portions  of  the  basement  and  the  double 
depth  of  cellars  on  which  this  interesting  build¬ 
ing  is  constructed. 

The  publication  of  the  new  rules  concerning 
the  heights  and  projections  of  buildings  at 
Paris,  prepared  by  M.  Louis  Bonnier,  architect 
to  the  City  of  Paris,  has  caused  a  certain  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  as  it  is  immediately  applicable  on 
publication.  A  number  of  architects,  who, 
having  already  prepared  their  designs  and 
details  for  work  to  be  put  into  hand  at  once, 
are  unable  to  comply  with  the  new  rules, 
have  sent  in  a  request  that  an  exception  be 
made  in  their  case,  so  as  to  avoid  an  incon¬ 
venient  modification  of  their  designs.  A  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  the  new  rules  is 
announced. 

The  large  hall  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  the  Louvre 
is  being  entirely  re-arranged  and  modernised 
as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  paying  and 
receiving  offices.  The  foundations  for  the 
new  pillars  to  support  the  upper  portions  have 
been  constructed  on  the  Cottancin  system  of 
armoured  brick  caisson  work,  permitting  of 
shallow  distributing  foundations  in  the  floor 
above  the  basement. 

The  acceptation  of  the  Thomy-Thiery  legacy 
by  the  Conseil  d’Etat  has  made  the  long- 
discussed  question  of  the  departure  of  the 
Minister  of  Colonies  from  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  in  the  Louvre  one  of  urgency.  The 
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matter  will  now  probably  be  decided  at  once, 
and  M.  Redon,  the  architect  to  the  Louvre, 
has  been  commissioned  to  prepare  the  rooms 
for  the  reception  of  the  collection  and  the 
public. 

The  numerous  cases  containing  the  objects 
of  art  left  to  the  City  of  Paris  by  the  late 
M.  Dutuit  have  just  been  deposited  at  the  Petit 
Palais,  where  M.  Girault,  the  architect,  is 
carrying  out  with  all  possible  expedition  the 
work  necessary  for  their  installation.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  time  to  lose,  since  if  the  collection  is 
not  open  to  the  public  by  December  15  the 
legacy  is  void  and  the  collection  goes  to  Mme. 
Dutuit’s  residence  at  Rome.  Unfortunately  the 
Petit  Palais,  though  externally  a  beautiful  build¬ 
ing,  presents  internally  a  bare  interior  in  which 
everything  has  to  be  done  ;  the  Stale  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  City  no  more  than  the  mere  walls 
and  ^floors  ;  and  before  either  the  Dutuit  col¬ 
lection  or  the  municipal  art  treasures  can  be 
arranged  there  an  amount  of  work  must  be 
done  involving  both  muchtime  and  much 
expenditure. 

The  general  arrangement  proposed  is  as 
follows  :  the  great  gallery  along  the  principal 
front  will  receive  the  works  in  sculpture  and 
the  tapestries,  with  M.  Fremiet’s  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  as  the  central  object.  The 
Dutuit  collection  will  occupy  the  southern 
portion  of  the  interior,  next  the  Cours  la 
Reine.  The  large  inner  gallery  will  contain 
the  antiquities,  pictures,  examples  of  French 
art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  the  more  remarkable  of  the  works  in 
enamel  and  faience.  The  engravings  (in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  etchings  by  Rembrandt), 
the  drawings,  and  coins,  will  be  placed  in  the 
gallery  parallel  with  this.  The  modern 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Municipality,  the 
number  of  which  is  continually  on  the  increase, 
will  occupy  a  neighbouring  gallery  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  building,  next 
the  Champs  Elysees.  It  is  proposed  to  form 
in  the  basement  a  collection  of  sculptural  and 
architectural  models,  reserving  also  a  space 
for  temporary  art  exhibitions. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  recess  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  has  afforded  opportunity  for 
finally  completing  the  interior  decorations, 
which  will  be  done  when  M.  Olivier  Merson 
has  finished  his  paintings  on  the  State  stair¬ 
cases  which  were  commissioned  in  1899.  On 
the  same  staircases  M.  Joseph  Blanc  has  just 
completed  a  large  cupola  painting  in  which  a 
group  of  female  figures  represent  the  Months 
of  the  Republican  calendar,  and  M.  Schommer 
a  corresponding  one  in  which  the  figures  re¬ 
present  “  Les  Chansons  des  Rives  de  Seine.” 
The  large  paintings  by  M.  Cheret,  representing 
Italian  comedy,  French  comedy,  and  Panto¬ 
mime,  are  being  fixed  up  in  a  room  decorated 
otherwise  with  white  and  gilded  woodwork. 
M.  Detaille’s  two  great  paintings  of  this  year’s 
Salon  are  now  fixed  in  the  Salle  du  Budget, 
where  they  have  a  very  fine  effect, land  will 
probably  be  the  prelude  to  other  important 
official  commissions  to  this  artist. 

M.  Pascal,  who  completed  last  year  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  parallel 
with  Rue  Colbert,  has  commenced  the  remain¬ 
ing  block  along  the  Rue  Vivienne.  The  plan 
will  necessitate  the  formation  of  two  stories 
below  the  ground  level.  This  block  will  com¬ 
plete  the  quadrangle. 

M.  Saglio,  the  curator  of  the  Cluny  Museum, 
is  arranging,  in  the  part  of  the  museum  known 
as  the  ‘•Thermes  de  Julien,”  a  new  gallery 
which  is  intended  to  receive  various  ancient 
sculptures  and  engravings  which,  for  want  of 
space,  have  hitherto  been  hidden  in  a  store¬ 
room  inaccessible  to  the  public.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  these  objects  will  be  of  much  interest 
to  archaeologists,  who  will  also  be  able  there 
to  see  a  portion  of  the  ancient  building  in  an 
unrestored  condition. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  continues  to  present 
the  lamentable  spectacle  of  the  ruins  of  the 
last  exhibition  buildings  ;  and  at  the  Trocadcro, 
though  M.  Bouvard  has  restored  the  lawns  and 
plantations  to  their  former  condition,  the 
sculptures  and  the  cascade  seem  to  be  left  to 
go  to  ruin.  I.  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
Municipal  Administration  would  revive  and 
carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  late  M.  Alphand 
for  treating  this  piece  of  ground,  for  which  he 
obtained  from  M.  Fremiet  a  very  decorative 
model  for  the  basins  of  the  cascade  itself. 
Equally  neglected  is  the  scheme  which  Dalou 
had  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  site  around 
his  great  sculptural  group  in  the  Place  de  la 
Nation,  with  cascade  effects  resembling  some 
of  those  of  Versailles. 


While  referring  to  the  Trocadcro,  we  should 
not  omit  to  call  atiention  to  the  interesting 
loan  exhibition  of  Russian  art  at  present  on 
view  in  Ethnographic  Gallery. 

The  monument  to  Balzac  is  at  last  erected, 
though  not  in  the  position  originally  granted 
to  the  Societe  des  Gens  des  Lettres.  It  appears 
that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was  the  obstacle 
to  the  site  on  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  for 
which  has  been  substituted  a  site  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Avenue  de  Friedland  with  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore.  There  is  a  suitability 
in  this  site  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  house 
long  occupied  by  Balzac,  and  in  which  he  died. 
The  monument  to  Musset,  which  M.  Mercie  is 
just  completing,  is  still  to  come,  though  it  is 
not  known  yet  whether  it  will  be  under  the 
trees  of  the  Place  du  Theatre  Frangais,  the 
site  originally  proposed.  At  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Garden  a  sculpture  representing  a 
peasant  woman  of  the  Cevennes  seated  on  a 
rock  and  caressing  a  goat,  forms  a  piquant 
contrast  to  the  Watteau  memorial  on  an 
adjacent  site.  This  new  group,  which  has 
just  been  erected,  is  the  work  of  M.  Marqueste, 
and  forms  a  monument  to  the  novelist  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Fabre,  who  died  some  years  ago.  The 
monument  to  Charles  Gamier,  at  the  junction 
of  Rue  Scribe  and  Rue  Auber,  in  the  courtyard 
in  front  of  the  Opera  library,  is  still  veiled ; 
the  date  of  the  inauguration  is  not  fixed,  but  it 
will  probably  take  place  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six,  of  M.  Courtois-Suffit,  the  well-known  archi¬ 
tect.  He  was  an  architect  “  diplome  ”  by  the 
Government,  and  also  an  official  architect  of 
the  City  of  Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father 
and  of  M.  Pascal.  The  large  quantity  of 
work  executed  at  Paris  by  the  late  archi¬ 
tect  is  easily  recognisable  by  the  special 
characteristics  visible  in  all  the  designs  exe¬ 
cuted  by  M.  Courtois-Suffit.  He  carried  off 
a  medal  and  a  travelling  scholarship  at  the 
Salon  of  1883,  and  a  medal  at  the  Salon  of 
1886.  He  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d’Honneur,  and  member  of  the  jury  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1900. 


Crematorium,  Darlington.  —  The  Darlington 
Crematorium,  at  the  West  Cemetery,  Darlington,  is 
the  outcome  of  a  limited  company,  formed  in  1893, 
but  which  only  decided  to  erect  a  building  for  the 
purpose  intended  in  1900.  The  crematorium  was 
erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Moscrop,  the  incinerating  apparatus  being  supplied 
and  erected  bv  Messrs.  H.  Simon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Manchester.  The  cremating  apparatus  is  a  furnace 
I  of  the  regenerative  type.  There  are  three  interior 
|  chambers. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER  VISITS  : 

PORTLAND  STONE  QUARRIES. 

A  special  summer  visit  was  made  by 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  on 
Saturday  last,  the  27th  ult.,  to  the  Isle  of  Portland 
to  inspect  the  stone  quarries  and  working  plant 
belonging  to  the  Bath-stone  firms.  The  party, 
numbering  twenty-eight,  including  the  new 
President,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  assembled  on  the 
previous  evening  at  Weymouth,  and  made  an 
early  start  the  following  morning  at  the  express 
invitation  of  the  owners,  by  whom  a  good 
supply  of  brakes  was  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  tour. 

The  working  of  a  cable  tramway  was  first 
explained,  followed  by  a  short  inspection  of 
the  shipping  wharves  and  the  tackle  employed. 
Incidentally  the  Government  coaling  station 
and  the  magnificent  new  breakwater  were 
noticed.  Practically  speaking,  the  whole  of 
the  building  stones  of  the  Portland  formation 
are  quarried  at  the  highest  part  of  the  island, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  large  table-land 
rising  some  700  ft.  and  falling  gently  to  the 
south.  The  tramway  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  is  in  common  use  by  the  various  quarry- 
owners,  and  descends  rapidly  on  the  north 
side  for  convenient  delivery  of  material  to  the 
shipping  and  rail  wharves. 

In  making  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  a  fine  view 
of  the  famous  shingle,  Chesil  Bank,  was 
obtained,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  our 
issue  of  September  6  ;  a  marked  feature  of  this 
natural  breakwater  is  the  presence  of  the 
larger  shingle  at  the  end  of  the  current  which 
washes  the  shore  of  the  island,  the  smaller 
stones  being  found  at  the  western  end  of  the 
bank  some  eleven  miles  distant.  Here  also  was 
seen  the  general  bare  character  of  Portland, 
with  almost  an  entire  absence  of  trees  and 
with  cold  colour  effects  produced  by  the 
silver-grey  weathering  of  the  stonework  of  the 
dwellings  and  boundary  walls  of  the  fields.  It 
was  also  noticed  that  very  few  buildings 
showed  up  the  fine  qualities  of  the  material  so 
abundantly  found  at  hand. 

At  the  summit  of  the  island  the  members 
were  driven  round  to  the  numerous  quarries 
and  workshops  of  the  Bath  Stone  Firms.  The 
quarrying  of  Portland  stone  has  been  going  on 
for  some  centuries,  but  it  was  not  till  about 
a.d.  1619,  during  the  building  of  the  Banquet¬ 
ing  Hall  at  Whitehall,  that  an  extensive  use  of 
the  stone  appears  to  have  been  made  ;  later,  a 
very  large  supply  was  shipped  to  London  lor 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  :  the  approximate  position 
of  the  quarry  from  which  this  material  was 
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rawn  was  pointed  out,  and  some  large  stones 
|  /ing  in  the  quarry  were  stated  to  be  material 
i  isused  or  rejected  by  Wren. 

In  almost  all  the  quarries  a  clear  view  was 
ad  of  the  various  strata  comprising  this  impor- 
mt  formation,  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
re  referred  to  under  three  heads  :  the  top 
layers  are  called  the  Capping ,  which  is  entirely 
waste  material,  overlying  the  Whit-bed,  and 
i  nder  this  is  the  Base-bed. 

1  The  capping,  varying  in  depth  from  15  ft.  to 
.oft.,  consists  of  a  loam  resting  upon  beds  of 
j  >ose  freshwater  calcareous  slate,  below  which 
' ;  the  “  dirt  ”  bed  about  18  in.  thick,  containing 
jemains  of  an  ancient  forest ;  the  silicified 
t  umps  and  trunks  of  coniferous  trees  are 
1  equently  found,  partly  buried  in  the  vegetable 
llarth  of  the  dirt  bed  and  partly  covered  by  the 
)!>ose  slate  ;  the  remainder  of  the  capping  is 
lade  up  of  freshwater  lower  Purbeck  beds. 
Ve  were  much  struck  by  the  enormous  amount 
It  waste  in  these  useless  layers  before  the  best 
<  eds  were  reached. 

j  Then  follows  a  peculiar  shelly  stratum  of 
1  tone,  termed  Roach,  averaging  4  ft.  thick, 
•verlying  the  famous  Whit-bed,  or  brown 
Portland.  The  roach  formation  proved  a  source 
if  much  interest  to  the  party  ;  a  discussion 
If  its  properties  led  to  the  expression  of  a 
iieneral  desire  for  using  it  in  ashlaring,  as 
i:eing  coarser,  and,  by  reason  of  its  shells 
nd  small  cavities,  as  possessing  greater 
ipxture  than  the  beds  in  general  use.  At 
resent  it  is  not  employed  as  a  dressed  stone, 
ilthough  in  roughly  squared  blocks  it  is  very 
luitable  for  engineering  works  ;  a  large  quan- 
ty  is  now  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
le  new  Portland  Harbour  breakwater,  after 
i  aving  been  subjected,  with  granite,  to  a  gun- 
re  test.  Although  seen  in  cottage  walls,  roach 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  large  building  on  the 
iland,  with  the  exception  of  the  ashlaring  on 
t.  George’s  Church,  a  small  Classic  edifice 
l/ith  domed  crossing,  commenced  in  1754  and 
inished  in  1766  ;  from  the  present  condition 
f  the  work  the  material  has  not  been  affected 
n  any  adverse  way  during  the  148  years  that 
ave  elapsed.  The  working  depths  of  the 
iVhit-bed  or  brown  Portland  vary  from  7  ft.  to 
jo  ft.  ;  the  material  is  quarried  by  a  wedging 
rocess,  to  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  reason 
;f  the  fissures  in  the  rock  ;  the  larger  blocks 
leldom  exceed  10  tons  in  weight,  and  the 
average  contents  is  about  145  cubic  ft.  ;  16  ft. 
o  a  ton  is  the  quarry  weight  of  the  stone. 

Well  defined  solid  beds  of  flint  separate  the 
Vhit-bed  from  the  Base-bed  or  white  Portland  ; 
his  is  a  stratum  of  similar  depth  of  a  much 
iner  quality,  more  easily  worked  but  of  smaller 
capacity  for  weathering,  than  the  Whit-bed  ; 
intil  recent  years  it  has  scarcely  ever  been 
luarried,  for  which  no  explanation  has  been 
ound  beyond  the  reasons  just  stated.  Like 
he  overlying  stratum,  the  upper  layers  of  the 
3ase-bed  consist  of  an  inferior  material  called 
i‘  curf.”  Portland  stone  ends  in  this  Base-bed 
md  is  followed  by  a  very  deep  bed  of  sand 
;o  which  the  term  Portland  is  applied  by 
geologists. 

Not  the  least  interesting  were  the  quarries 
recently  opened  at  the  edge  of  the  sea-cliff 
near  the  south  end  of  the  Island,  for  they 
afforded  an  excellent  study  of  the  formations 
and  of  the  action  of  seawater  upon  the 
material. 

No  pains  were  spared  by  the  owners  and 
their  representatives  to  make  the  visit  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Mr.  Sansom,  the 
manager,  carefully  explained  the  methods  of 
quarrying  and  hauling  ;  the  means  by  which 
the  respective  beds  are  recognised  ;  matters 
relating  to  cost  in  production,  and  gave  much 
other  useful  information  arising  out  of  the 
questions  asked  by  the  visitors.  Amongst  the 
latter,  the  fact  that  the  better  kinds  of  Portland 
stone  can  be  laid  in  a  building  “face  bedded” 
as  well  as  on  the  “natural”  bed,  occasioned 
general  surprise,  and  suggested  economy  in 
use.  At  the  workshops  and  sawing  yards 
the  steam  plant,  comprising  horizontal  quick 
and  slow  stroke  saws,  moulding  and  sinking 
machines,  lathes,  &c.,  were  keenly  inspected  ; 
but  the  chief  interest  centred  round  a  9-ft. 
diamond-toothed  circular-saw,  which,  at  vary¬ 
ing  speeds,  cuts  through  a  4-ft.  block  of  Port¬ 
land  stone  at  the  rate  of  6  in.  per  minute. 
Another  machine  attracting  great  attention 
was  a  steam  “  channeller.”  In  quarries  where 
natural  fissures  are  absent,  this  powerful 
machine  running  along  a  small  railway  cuts 
channels,  by  vertical  strokes,  for  wedging  pur¬ 
poses,  4  in.  wide  at  the  mouth,  diminishing  to 
1  in.,  and  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  if  necessary.  The 


sleam-cranes  were  specially  set  to  work  and 
large  blocks  were  dislodged  and  hoisted  with 
remarkable  ease  and  rapidity. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  quarries 
of  the  island  are  now  owned  by  the  Bath  stone 
lirms — representing,  roughly  speaking,  an  area 
of  about  700  acres— who,  during  their  brief 
ownership,  have  cleared  a  very  large  amount 
of  “  capping,”  ready  for  expeditious  quarrying 
of  the  stone.  About  100  steam  and  hand  power 
cranes  are  at  work,  and  450  quarrymen,  besides 
a  large  staff  of  masons,  are  employed,  giving 
an  average  output  of  300  tons  per  week.  A 
great  number  of  blocks  were  seen  squared  up 
and  stacked  ready  for  dispatch  to  the  various 
Government  buildings  now  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  in  London.  After  lunch,  which  was 
kindly  provided  by  the  proprietors,  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  church  already  referred  to,  and  to 
the  quarry  museum.  This  latter  is  located  in  a 
disused  tramway  arch  passing  under  one  of 
the  main  roads,  and  contains  specimens  of 
fossil  trees,  ferns,  marine  and  fresh  water  shell¬ 
fish,  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  other  remains. 
Returning  to  the  station,  a  close  inspection  of 
the  Chesil  Bank  was  made,  bringing  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  and  instructive  day  to  a 
close. 


THE  WOLVERHAMPTON  ART  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  following  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  that 
at  Glasgow,  will  inevitably  be  compared  with 
it.  Undoubtedly  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to 
Glasgow,  but  when  the  population  of  the  two 
towns  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Wolverhampton  has  done  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  The  comparison  extends  not 
only  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  exhibits, 
but  also  to  the  design  of  the  buildings  in  which 
these  are  shown.  The  1  architects  of  the  Wol¬ 
verhampton  buildings,  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Ramsey,  have  flattered  Mr.  Miller  by  imitating 
the  general  character  of  his  designs  for  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  have  succeeded  in 
producing  buildings  which  are  not  only 
interesting  to  the  architect,  but  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose.  The  construction  is,  of 
course,  flimsy  —  wood  framework  for  the 
walls,  light  wood  trusses  for  the  roofs,  and 
corrugated  iron  for  the  roof-coverings.  The 
walls  are  cased  externally  with  fibrous  plaster, 
and  the  exposed  woodwork  is  painted — but  our 
readers  will  guess  the  colour.  The  roof-trusses 
of  the  Industrial  Hall  have  semi-circular  arched 
ribs  built  up  of  boards,  like  those  of  the  Grand 
Avenue  at  Glasgow,  and  many  of  them  have 
buckled  laterally  to  a  very  serious  extent, 
although  the  roof  covering  is  so  light.  The 
spans  are  a  little  over  50  ft.  The  trusses  over 
the  Machinery  Hall  have  longer  spans,  and  are 
of  the  arched  lattice  type  with  horizontal  tie- 
beams.  We  believe  that  some  of  the  materials 
from  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  have  been  used 
in  the  Wolverhampton  buildings,  and,  if  this 
is  the  case,  it  accounts  for  the  similarities  we 
have  noticed.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
deal  of  new  work,  for  which  credit  must  be 
given  to  Messrs.  Walker  &  Ramsey. 

The  different  classes  of  exhibits  are,  on  the 
whole,  grouped  in  a  convenient  manner,  so 
that  the  visitor  desirous  of  inspecting  all  the 
exhibits  in  any  class  has  not  much  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  Nearly  all  the  exhibits  are  to  be 
found  in  the  two  main  blocks,  known  as  the 
Industrial  Hall  and  Machinery  Hall.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  building  of  smaller  size  is  devoted  to 
Canada,  and  some  other  exhibits  are  placed  in 
small  buildings  scattered  about  the  grounds. 
The  “  Art  ”  collection  is  in  the  permanent  Art 
Gallery  in  the  town. 

The  first  exhibit  in  the  Industrial  Hall  to 
which  we  shall  draw  attention  is  that  of  the 
Cannon  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd.,  of  Deepfields, 
near  Bilston.  The  stand  (No.  2)  contains  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  “  porceliron  ”  ware 
— that  is  to  say,  porcelain-enamelled  iron — 
among  which  are  a  well-made  bath  with 
exposed  standing  waste  and  overflow,  a  range 
of  three  round-fronted  lavatory  basins,  and  a 
wash-down  water-closet  (galvanised  outside) 
with  S-trap  in  the  same  piece  as  the  basin  ; 
the  trap  has  an  inspection-cover  bolted  to  the 
crown,  and  a  “  porceliron  ”irim  is  bolted  to  the 
top  of  the  basin.  Messrs.  M.  Cockburn  &  Co., 
of  Falkirk  (No.  8),  and  Messrs.  Ward  Bros., 
of  Wolverhampton  (No.  9),  exhibit  the  com¬ 
monplace  kinds  of  registers,  mantels,  and 
lavatories,  which  are  found  in  the  catalogues 
of  so  many  builders’  merchants  ;  >the  former 
firm  has  some  ingenious  clore  or  open 


kitcheners,  one  type  being  adapted  for  coal  or 
wood  fires.  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  W.  &  B. 
Cowan,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham  (No.  10),  show  a 
number  of  gas-fires  and  stoves  of  the  usual 
characterless  designs,  and  some  good  gas- 
cookers,  wet  and  dry  meters,  &c.  Stand  No.  12 
(Messrs.  Benjamin  Parkes  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Wood- 
setton  Works,  near  Dudley)  contains  a  very 
ugly  hat  and  umbrella  stand,  and  a  good 
hammered-metal  fire-grate  interior  with  curb 
and  dogs,  in  addition  to  some  well-designed 
wood  mantels  executed  by  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Jones,  of  Wolverhampton. 

From  the  architect’s  point  of  view  the 
exhibits  of  Messrs.  Martyn  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Chelten¬ 
ham  (No.  13)  are  much  more  satisfactory. 
They  include  a  massive  “  Georgian  ”  door  and 
frame  designed  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  &  E.  M. 
Thomas,  of  London  ;  a  quaint  chimney-piece, 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  Goldie,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  a  coved 
plaster  ceiling,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs  ;  a  wood 
mantelpiece  (of  a  stone  character  rather  than 
wood),  by  Messrs.  Banister  Fletcher  &  Sons  ;  a 
model  of  the  exhibitors’  first  premiated  design 
for  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  at  Liverpool  ; 
and  photographs  of  works  executed  for  Mr. 
Fellowes-Prynne  and  others.  Stained  glass 
windows,  by  Mr.  Martin  Dunn,  of  West 
Bromwich,  are  shown  at  Stand  No.  15,  and 
among  them  we  noticed  some  well-designed 
and  effective  leaded  lights  with  bevelled  glass 
and  lead  only  l|-in.  wide.  Messrs.  Walters 
(Wolverhampton),  Ltd.,  show  a  number  of 
ventilating  appliances  at  the  next  stall.  The 
extract  ventilators  are  of  the  well-known  type, 
with  vertical  baffle-plates.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  give  some  variety  to  the  'designs, 
but  the  Russian-looking  bulbous  tops  are  not 
very  pleasing.  Among  the  other  appliances 
are  mica-flap  air-inlets  for  drains,  and  various 
kinds  of  air-inlets  for  rooms. 

Perhaps  the  brickmakers  in  the  country 
around  Wolverhampton  think  that  their  goods 
are  too  well-known  in  that  town  to  need  any 
advertisement.  At  any  rate,  the  only  exhibit 
of  this  kind  which  we  noticed  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Peter  Wood,  Ltd.,  of  West  Bromwich  (No.  21) ; 
a  varied  assortment  of  bricks,  paving,  coping, 
&c.,  is  shown  (chiefly  “  blue  ”),  and  all  appear 
to  be  true  in  shape  and  of  good  quality,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  to  show  a  few  “bats.” 

Messrs.  George  Howson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of 
Eastwood,  Hanley,  have  a  good  show  of 
sanitary  fittings  at  No.  22,  but  as  the  exhibits 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  shown  by 
this  firm  at  the  Manchester  Health  Exhibition 
and  noticed  in  our  columns  last  week,  we  need 
not  review  them  in  detail.  The  bricklayer 
and  general  contractor  will  pause  to  look  at 
the  pickaxes  and  spades  shown  (among  other 
things)  by  Messrs.  John  Perks  &  Sons,  of 
Wolverhampton,  at  No.  26,  and  the  painter 
will  find  something  of  interest  in  stall  38, 
where  Messrs.  Read  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Wolverhampton,  exhibit  varnishes  of  different 
kinds.  The  next  stand  is  of  more  interest  to 
architects  and  surveyors,  as  it  contains  a  good 
collection  of  instruments  of  various  kinds  by 
Messrs.  J.  Halden  &  Co.,  of  Manchester. 

Messrs.  Parker,  Winder,  &  Achurch,  Ltd.,  of 
Birmingham  (No.  40),  show  a  number  of 
Messrs.  Shanks  &  Co.’s  sanitary  fittings,  to¬ 
gether  with  Eagle  ranges  and  grates  and  stable 
fittings.  Brass,  copper,  and  steel  tubes  for 
different  purposes  will  be  found  at  No.  41 
(Messrs.  Earle,  Bourne,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Birming¬ 
ham).  The  Carron  Co.  (No.  43)  exhibit  stable 
fittings,  stoves,  ranges  for  coal,  steam,  and  gas, 
and  a  good  porcelain-enamelled  iron  bath  ; 
among  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  an 
ornamental  character  is  a  hammered  copper 
“interior”  for  a  fireplace.  Some  excellent 
beaten  copper  and  brass  interiors  will  also  be 
found  at  Mr.  J.  H.  Butler’s  stand  (No.  46),  to¬ 
gether  with  oxidised  copper  electroliers  of  good 
design.  The  “  Homely  ”  sunk  fire  made  by 
the  Griffin  Foundry  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  is  also 
shown  ;  the  fireclay  back  is  surrounded  with 
small  peacock-blue  glazed  bricks  and  pilasters, 
which  support  a  wood  overmantel  with  beaten 
copper  panels,  the  whole  having  a  touch  of 
originality.  Among  the  smaller  articles  some 
quaint  coal  scuttles  of  beaten  copper  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Mr.  Butler’s  works,  we 
are  pleased  to  note,  are  at  Wolverhampton. 

Among  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
commonplace  firegrates,  &c.,  at  the  next  stall 
(Messrs.  S.  Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Smethwick), 
there  are  a  few  exhibits  of  very  good  design, 
including  a  simple  cast-iron  bedroom  mantel, 
an  armoured  steel  interior,  and  two  or  three 
panels  of  cast-iron  railing. 

The  Silicate  Paint  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Charlton, 
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London,  show  at  No.  49  some  decorative 
designs  in  duresco,  which  show  that  effects 
brilliant  or  subdued  can  be  obtained  with  the 
material  ;  the  artists’  names  are  given.  At 
No.  59,  Mr.  G.  Faulkner  Armitage,  of  Altrinc¬ 
ham  and  London,  exhibits  a  building  of  two 
rooms  fitted  up  as  “  an  entrance  hall  and  a 
sitting-room,”  but  the  stairs  are  partly  open  to 
both  rooms,  and  this  is  an  arrangement  which 
appears  to  sacrifice  comfort  and  utility  to  pic¬ 
turesque  effect.  The  whole  is  a  good  example 
of  domestic  design.  In  close  proximity  to  this 
are  the  exhibits  of  cabinet  work  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Edwards  &  Son,  Messrs.  R.  Stroud  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Jones,  all  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  first-named  firm  has  a 
well-designed  stand  containing  some  oak 
sideboards  of  quiet  design. 

The  next  firm  is  in  the  “wholesale”  trade, 
and  much  of  their  work  is  such  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  admire  ;  a  dressing-table, 
however,  furnishes  an  interesting  exception. 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Jones  exhibit  three  rooms 
decorated  and  furnished  as  drawing,  dining, 
and  bed  rooms.  The  dining-room  furniture  is 
of  good  character,  but  the  imitation-wood  dado 
is  like  the  fly  in  the  ointment.  The  drawing¬ 
room  suite  is  overloaded  with  ornament,  and 
the  brass  handles,  &c.,  look  tawdry  and  cheap. 

We  pass  on  to  No.  72,  where  Messrs. 
Pilkington’s  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Clifton  Junction,  near  Manchester,  exhibit 
specimens  of  their  well-known  wall  and  floor 
tiles,  mosaic,  &c.  The  stall  is  a  simple  but 
pleasing  structure,  with  two  arches  on  one 
side  and  one  wide  arch  on  the  other,  and  is 
faced  outside  with  egg-shell-glaze  tiles  of 
different  tones  of  yellow.  Inside  these  are 
several  coloured  ornamental  panels.  The  tiles 
are  of  good  quality,  and  the  designs  generally 
are  worthy  of  high  praise. 

The  locks  and  latches  on  all  the  doors  in  the 
exhibition  buildings  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Chubb  &  Sons’  Lock  and  Safe  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Wolverhampton  and  London,  and 
other  specimens  of  this  firm’s  goods  will  be 
found  at  Stand  77.  The  principal  exhibit  is  a 
strong-room,  with  artillery-tested  door  con¬ 
trolled  by  three  locks,  namely,  a  chronometer 
or  “time”  lock,  a  keyless  combination  lock, 
and  a  lever  lock  with  keys  so  small  that  one  of 
them  is  mounted  under  the  signet  of  a  finger- 
ring.  A  safe,  specially  designed  for  architects, 
surveyors,  and  engineers,  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  ;  it  is  fitted  with  fourteen  sliding  metal 
trays  for  plans.  Among  the  other  interesting 
exhibits  are  many  different  kinds  of  locks  and 
“safe  deposit”  fittings.  Safes  and  locks  of 
various  kinds  are  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Price,  Ltd.  (No.  94),  Mr.  R.  M.  Lord  (No.  97), 
Messrs.  Cyrus  Price  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (No.  99),  and 
Messrs.  Thos.  Skidmore  &  Son  (No.  118),  all 
of  Wolverhampton.  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Fletcher, 
of  Willenhall  (No.  85),  Mr.  James  Gibbons,  of 
Wolverhampton  (No.  95),  Messrs.  Thos.  Sutton 
&  Son,  of  the  same  town  (No.  119),  and  the 
Co-operative  Padlock  Society,  Ltd.,  of  Walsall 
(No.  132),  exhibit  locks  and  other  brassware 
and  builders’  ironmongery  in  considerable 
variety.  Mr.  Gibbons  also  shows  some  good 
fanlight  openers,  and  copper  and  brass  door¬ 
handles  and  plates,  to  which  the  much-abused 
word  “artistic  ”  may  fitly  be  applied.  At  No. 
96  Messrs.  Green  &  Russell,  of  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  have  an  exhibit  of  builders’  black  iron¬ 
mongery,  including  Norfolk  latches  of  good 
design.  Other  examples  of  local  industries 
will  be  found  at  No.  102,  where  Messrs.  Wm. 
Miller  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  show  various  kinds  of 
hurdles,  unclimbable  railing,  gates,  &c.,  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  design,  but  well  made,  and  at 
No.  120,  where  there  is  a  good  display  of 
galvanised  iron  sheets,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Adams  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Another  local  industry  represented  in  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  that  of  enamelled-iron  advertisements 
and  signboards,  but  the  productions  are  in  the 
main  so  hideous  that  it  will  be  a  kindness  to 
withhold  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  ;  one  of  the 
firms  has  the  hardihood  to  include  the  word 
“Art”  in  its  name,  and  if  this  indicates  that 


(No.  225),  Messrs.  Heenan  &  Froude,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  (No.  226),  Messrs.  D.  Bruce  Peebles 
&  Co.,  of  Edinburgh  (No.  227),  Messrs. 
Crompton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  (No.  238), 
Messrs.  Ferranti,  Ltd.,  of  Hollinwood,  near 
Oldham  (No.  244A),  Messrs.  Bever,  Dorling,  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Dewsbury,  and  the  Phcenix  Dynamo 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Bradford  (No.  260),  Messrs. 
D.  Selby  Bigge  &  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(No.  261),  the  Hiram  Maxim  Lamp  Co.,  Ltd., 
London  (No.  267),  the  Edison  &  Swan  United 
Electric  Light  Co.,  Ltd.  (No.  275),  and  others. 
Gas  engines  by  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.,  Ltd. 
of  Openshaw,  near  Manchester,  the  National 
Gas  Engine  Co.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyme,  and 
Messrs.  Tangyes,  Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  are 
shown  at  Nos.  210,  211,  and  256.  Messrs.  R. 
Becker  &  Co.,  of  London  (No.  239)  have  an 
interesting  display  of  Kiessling’s  wood-working 
machinery,  including  a  copying-machine, 
dovetailing  -  machine,  and  sand-papering- 
machine,  in  addition  to  machines  for  circular 
sawing,  band  sawing,  planing,  moulding, 
tenoning,  &c.  At  the  next  stall  English  wood¬ 
working  machinery  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Sagar  &  Co.,  Ltd,,  of  Halifax.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that  a  family  which  originally  gained 
its  name  from  its  inherited  trade  of  sawyer 
(for  saga r= sawyer)  should  to-day  be  making 
woodworking  machinery.  But  sawing  is  not 
the  only  branch  of  the  existing  firm’s  work  ; 
among  the  exhibits  are  machines  for  dove¬ 
tailing,  planing,  moulding,  boring,  mortising, 
and  other  details  of  the  joiner’s  trade.  Another 
exhibit  of  the  same  class  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Thos.  Robinson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  Rochdale 
(No.  243).  A  fine  band-saw  operated  by  a 
skilful  workman  is  an  interesting  feature  at 
this  stand. 

Messrs.  E.  J.  &  J.  Pearson,  Ltd.,  of  Stour¬ 
bridge  (No.  209),  have  a  display  of  fireclay 
ware,  including  “Teale”  and  other  firebacks, 
and  patent  angular-contact  boiler  seating 
blocks  with  asbestos  packing.  Excellent  salt- 
glazed  and  enamelled  bricks  are  shown  by  the 
Farnley  Iron  Co.,  of  Farnley,  near  Leeds,  at 
No.  213,  together  with  a  combination  sink,  and 
other  glazed  ware.  Wrought-iron  and  steel 
tubes  for  different  purposes,  and  various  kinds 
of  flanged  joints,  coils,  &c.,  are  exhibited  at 
No.  216  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  &  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  of 
Birmingham  and  Halesowen.  The  Smoke 
Prevention  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Blackburn,  exhibits  a 
working  model  of  the  E.S.E.  patent  me¬ 
chanical  stoker,  which  is  worth  inspection. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  goods  and 
passenger  lifts  of  Messrs.  Holt  &  Willetts, 
Cradley  Heath  (No.  246)  ;  Messrs.  Hughes  & 
Lancaster's  “  Shone  ”  pneumatic  ejector  for 
raising  sewage  (No.  258)  ;  Messrs.  Edward 
Preston  &  Sons’  rules  and  hand -tools  for 
carpenters  and  joiners  (Birmingham)  ;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Matthews’s  joiners’  cramps,  vices,  hand- 
power  machines,  and  ingenious  brackets  for 
supporting  planks  from  ladders  (Wolver¬ 
hampton)  ;  and  Messrs.  James  Stott  &  Co.’s 
ventilating  fans  and  cowls  and  gas-governors. 

In  the  Canadian  pavilion  there  is  not  much 
of  special  interest  to  the  architect,  engineer,  or 
builder.  The  large  collection  of  Canadian 
timbers  is  well  worth  study,  but  that  labelled 
“  yellow  pine  ”  is  not  the  wood  known  by  that 
name  in  this  country.  Gilmour’s  patent  doors, 
made  at  Trenton  in  Canada,  are  a  novelty. 
The  framework  has  a  core  of  soft  wood,  either 
soiid  or  built-up,  and  is  ploughed  longitudi¬ 
nally  to  afford  a  key  for  £-in  hardwood  facings, 
the  backs  of  which  are  ploughed  to  correspond. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  doors  are  lighter  and 
cheaper  than  solid  hardwood  doors,  and  that 
they  cannot  warp  or  twist. 

In  the  Exhibition  grounds  we  noticed  a  one¬ 
storied  club-house,  by  Messrs.  Humphreys, 
Ltd.,  of  Knightsbridge,  London,  constructed  of 
timber  framing,  covered  outside  with  felt  and 
corrugated  iron,  and  inside  with  match¬ 
boarding.  Another  building,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C.  N.  Parkin,  of  Wolverhampton,  has  the 
walls  formed  with  “  Mack  ”  patent  partition 
slabs,  and  a  flat  vulcanite  roof,  and  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Davies 


automatic  acetylene-gas  generators,  including 
portable  lamps  for  contractors,  in  addition  to 
abattoir  fittings  and  folding  partitions.  A  peal 
of  six  bells  by  Messrs.  Charles  Carr,  Ltd.,  of 
Smethwick,  is  shown  in  a  picturesque  little 
tower  with  octagonal  spire. 

The  sanitary  fittings  throughout  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  have  been  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
George  Jennings,  Ltd.,  of  Lambeth.  We 
noticed  a  new  kind  of  independent  urinal,  in 
form  like  a  sugar-loaf  hollowed  out  on  one 
side  ;  it  stands  clear  of  the  wall  and  is  about 
3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  the  base  is  formed  into  a 
tray  and  provided  with  an  outlet-grate.  The 
plumbing  is  well  done. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  rail¬ 
ings  and  gates  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bayliss, 
Jones,  &  Bayliss,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  to 
their  two  well-designed  electroliers  and 
brackets  in  wrought-iron  and  copper  which 
sweep  up  the  faces  of  the  two  towers  flanking 
the  main  entrance  of  the  Machinery  Hall,  to 
the  height  of  about  30  ft. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Exhibition  is 
the  method  adopted  for  driving  the  various  ; 
machines.  Instead  of  the  usual  arrangement 
of  shafting  and  countershafting  and  a  crowd 
of  belts,  it  was  decided  to  establish  “  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  electricity  station,"  such 
as  might  be  erected  in  a  town  of  moderate 
size.  Different  firms  have  co-operated  in 
carrying  out  this  idea,  and  the  result  has 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  Main  under¬ 
ground  cables  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
British  Insulated  Wire  Co.  from  a  central 
switch-board  (lent  by  Messrs.  Ferranti,  Ltd.) 
to  convenient  distributing  centres,  from  which  ' 
energy  is  taken  for  lighting  and  motive  power. 
Exhibitors  of  machinery  have  provided  their 
own  motors,  but  current  has  been  supplied 
free.  The  wire  for  the  arc-light  circuits  inside 
the  buildings  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Isidor  Frankenburg,  Ltd.,  and  that  for  the  over¬ 
head  circuits  in  the  grounds,  consisting  of  a 
single  strand  of  bare  aluminium  wire,  by  the 
British  Aluminium  Co.  The  arc  lamps  in  the 
main  halls  and  part  of  the  grounds  are  those 
of  the  Brockie-Pell  Arc  Lamp  Co.,  cf  London. 

“  Edison-Swan  ”  and  “  Hiram-Maxim  ”  in-  | 
candescent  lamps  have  been  fixed  in  the 
smaller  buildings  and  offices. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  to  the  end 
of  this  month. 


it  has  some  worthy  aspirations  in  this  direc- !  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Wolverhampton,  have  a 
tion  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  at !  corrugated  iron  shed  containing  a  good 
present — we  venture  to  suggest  that  it  should  I  selection  of  galvanised-iron  sheets,  tanks, 
apply  to  the  Municipal  School  of  Art,  whose  dust-bins,  barrows,  &c.  Messrs.  C.  Wiist  & 
exhibit  (No.  104)  shows  that  Wolverhampton  Co.,  of  Seebach  -  Zurich,  exhibit  electrical 


need  not  continue  to  offend  the  eyes  of  railway 
travellers  with  such  glaring  examples  of  ugli¬ 
ness  as  it  has  produced  in  the  past. 

In  the  Machinery  Hall  there  are  not  many 
exhibits  of  particular  interest  to  our  readers, 


machinery  in  a  small  timber  building  of 
characteristic  Swiss  type.  The  “  Little  Giant  ” 
pneumatic  tools  and  compressed-air  appliances 
are  shown  by  the  International  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Westminster  ;  and  Messrs. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Northern  Architectural  Association 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), — Architectural  classes  ■ 
in  connexion  with  this  Association  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  R.  P.  S.  Twizell,  who  will  give 
instruction  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
on  Tuesday  evenings  in  design,  on  Thursday 
evenings  in  the  principal  architectural  styles. 

It  is  announced  also  that  a  friend  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  offered  a  prize  of  5 Z.  towards  the 
expenses  of  a  student  who  will  spend  at  least 
a  fortnight  in  England  or  ten  days  abroad,  and 
who  sends  in,  under  motto,  by  not  later  than 
July  31,  1903,  a  set  of  drawings  consisting  of 
three  single  and  separate  perspective  archi-  I 
tectural  sketches,  in  pencil,  ink,  or  colour,  each 
on  sheets  size  15  in.  by  n  in.  ;  and  three  sheets 
of  measured  drawings,  each  sheet  not  larger 
than  40  in.  by  26J  in.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
successful  competitor  receive  a  book  value  103.,  ] 
suitably  inscribed,  and  a  sum  of  at  least  2l.  10s. 
towards  his  expenses  at  the  commencement  of 
his  tour,  and  the  balance  at  completion,  on  his 
submitting  approved  evidence  of  his  having 
made  measured  drawings  or  sketches  during 
his  tour.  It  is  also  desired  that  the  student 
shall  keep  a  diary,  with  architectural  notes,  to 
be  submitted  with  his  other  work,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  brought  before  a  general 
meeting  should  the  Council  desire  it. 


Electrical  engineering  is  represented  by  the  Lockerbie  &  Wilkinson,  of  Birmingham,  have 
Electric  Construction  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton  an  interesting  display  of  automatic  and  non- 


Building  Trades  Exchange,  Harrogate  — 
The  members  of  the  various  businesses  connected 
with  the  building  trades  of  Harrogate  and  district 
have  secured  rooms  in  the  Central-arcade,  Chapel- 
street,  on  a  lease,  and  have  established  a  Building 
Trades  Exchange  and  Club.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  ha3  been  to  have  a  suitable  meeting-place 
for  the  members  to  have  business  and  social  inter¬ 
course,  and  the  club  is  to  be  run  on  similar  lines  to 
the  one  at  Halifax.  The  suite  includes  large 
billiard-room,  smoke-room,  reading  and  committee 
rooms,  and  stewards'  rooms.  The  capital  is  1,000/., 
divided  into  1,000  shares  of  il.  each  ;  each  member 
will  be  a  shareholder,  but  no  member  is  to  hold 
more  than  twenty  shares.  Mr.  Riley  Fortune 
(President  of  the  Harrogate  and  District  Builders' 
Association)  presided,  and  the  Mayor  (Alderman  D 
Simpson)  declared  the  premises  open. 
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Birmingham  ;  A.  D.  Greatorex,  West  Brom¬ 
wich  ;  T.  Lobley,  Hanley  ;  J.  Lemon,  South¬ 
ampton  ;  A.  T.  Davis,  Shrewsbury  ;  E.  P. 
Hoolev,  Nottingham  ;  A.  E.  Collins,  Norwich  ; 
f  S  Pickering,  Nuneaton  ;  W.  H.  Hopkmson, 
Keighlev;  J.  S.  Yates,  Waterloo;  T.  Henry, 
Retford  ;  T.  W.  Franks,  Lewes,  and  many 
others.  .  , 

The  Mayor,  in  welcoming  the  members, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  meeting 
would  be  an  instructive  one,  especially  the 
visit  to  the  sewage  farm  to  inspect  the  bacteria 

PIThe  President,  in  acknowledgment,  said  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  acquire 
information  by  visits  to  works. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.J.  T.  Eayrs,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  of  Nuneaton, 


NEW  GIRLS’  AND  INFANTS’  SCHOOLS,  external  arc 
ST.  PETER’S-IN-THANET.  provided  fo 

The  foundation-stone  of  these  new  “  volun-  side  smoke 
tary  ”  schools  was  laid  last  October  by  the  in  the  angle 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  building  is  v The  cost, 
now  nearly  completed.  It  is  situate  in  Rane-  &c.,  amount 
lagh-grove,  St.  Peter’s,  on  land  presented  by  7^-  12s.  ifper 
Mr.  Anthony  Cobb,  of  Margate.  May,  of  Brc 

The  accommodation  required  by  the  Westmin 
managers  was  for  122  infants  and  214  girls,  and  °‘  Namsgat 
they  have  been  placed  on  the  ground  and  first  architects, 
floors  respectively.  The  area  of  the  upper  .1S  1 

floor  is  therefore  considerably  greater  than  that  Exhibition, 
of  the  lower,  and  this  has  allowed  of  a  covered 
playground  being  provided,  as  well  as  cloak-  ASSOCI/ 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  A  teachers'  room.  q 

with  inspection  windows  into  each  infants’ 
room,  is  arranged  on  a  mezzanine  floor  over  the  A  meetin 
girls’  cloakroom,  with  lavatory,  water-closet,  of  the  Inco 
and  stockroom  adjoining.  Latrines  for  the  and  Count; 
children  are  arranged  in  the  playground  be-  Bromwich 
hind  the  schools.  members  z 

The  walls  are  built  of  stock  brick,  and  dis-  they  were 
tempered  internally.  Externally  the  upper  Mayor  (Mr 
portion  is  rendered  with  rough-cast,  the  plinth  (Mr.  T.  H. 
being  of  hard  blue  brick,  and  the  portion  below  the  chair, 


was  re-elected  Honorary  Secretary  for  the 
Midland  District. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough  Engineer,  read  a  paper  on  “Muni¬ 
cipal  Work  in  West  Bromwich.  He  said  the 
town  was  well  supplied  with  the  various  public 
institutions  necessary  for  a  well-governed  town, 
such  as  a  town  hall,  law  courts,  free  library, 
and  institute.  The  new  art  school,  the  gene¬ 
rous  gift  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenricv,  just  completed, 
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from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wood  &  Kenrick, 
was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  affording  every 
facility  for  the  teaching  of  arts  and  crafts.  The 
historic  building  known  as  Oak  House  was 
purchased  and  presented  to  the  town  by  the 
late  Alderman  Reuben  Farley,  J.P.,  in  1898. 
The  work  of  restoring  the  building  and  laying 
out  the  grounds  occupied  nearly  three  years, 
and  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Kenrick,  at  the  expense  of 
the  donor.  The  building  is  used  for  a 
museum,  and  is  well  patronised.  The 
Council  owned  the  gas  and  electricity  works  ; 
water  was  supplied  by  the  South  Stafford¬ 
shire  Water  Co.  ;  and  as  regards  parks 
and  recreation  grounds,  the  town  possessed 
four,  having  a  total  area  of  about  96  acres. 
The  sewers  were  constructed  from  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs, 
M.Inst.C.E.  A  sum  of  120,724/.  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  Mr.  Eayrs  in  the  construction  of  the 
sewers,  purchase  of  land  for  sewage  farm, 
laying  out  areas,  house  connexions,  and  other 
works,  up  to  March,  1898.  Since  that  date 
a  further  sum  of  5,111/.  had  been  expended  by 
him  in  under-draining  additional  areas,  erec¬ 
tion  of  bailiff’s  house,  farm  buildings,  laying 
on  water  supply,  and  construction  of  bacteria 
beds,  & c.,  making  a  total  to  date  of  125,835/. 
The  sewage  farm  (Friar  Park)  was  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  River  Tame.  The  area  of 
the  (farm  was  230  acres,  of  a  very  variable 
character,  including  agricultural  land,  woods, 
waste  ground,  and  pit  mounds  ;  some  portions 
had  been  laid  out  for  intermittent  filtration  and 
broad  irrigation,  whilst  some  portions  of  the 
pit  mounds  had  been  levelled,  and  were  at  the 
present  time  used  for  sewage  treatment,  but 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  sewage  was 
delivered  at  the  farm  by  two  main  sewers,  a 
high  and  low  level,  the  average  daily  dry- 
weather  flow  of  both  sewers  being  Low 
level,  800,000  gallons  ;  high  level,  400,000  gal¬ 
lons — a  total  of  about  1,200,000  gallons.  The 
low-level  sewage,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
analysis  of  the  crude  sewage,  was  compara¬ 
tively  weak,  although  it  contained  a  certain 
amount  of  manufacturers'  waste,  including 
waste  products  from  tar  distillation  works. 1 
The  Corporation  did  not  allow  acid  or  wash 
water  from  galvanising  works  to  discharge 
into  the  sewers.  The  mean  of  eighteen 
analyses,  after  the  removal  of  suspended 
matter,  gave — 


Oxygen  ‘consumed  in  four  hours . . . 

Albuminoid  ammonia  .  0‘3i9 

It  was  treated  on  the  intermittent  principle  < 
the  low-lying  areas  at  the  farm,  which  had  ; 
area  of  about  43  acres,  and  some  portion  w, 
also  pumped  on  to  two  areas  at  a  higher  lev< 
which  had  an  area  of  about  21  acres.  T1 
high-level  sewage  was  also  a  dilute  one,  thouf 
of  rather  a  stronger  character  than  the  lov 
level  ;  it  was  free  from  admixture  wii 
manufacturers'  waste  except  from  brewerie 
the  mean  of  eighteen  analyses  after  the  r 
moval  of  suspended  matter  giving _ 

Paris  per 


Oxygen  consumed  in  four  hours. 
Albuminoid  ammonia 
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It  was  delivered  by  a  24.in.  hydraulic  main 
to  the  top  of  the  farm,  where  there  were 
small  detritus  tanks  having  a  capacity  of  at 
25.000  gallons  each.  The  sewage  was  di; 
buted  on  the  filtration  areas,  which  had  b 
prepared  by  levelling  some  of  the  pit  moui 
but  this  land  was  entirely  unsuitable  for 
purpose  ;  the  sewage  percolated  through  il 
dry  weather,  and  in  wet  weather  it  lies  on 
surface,  thereby  creating  a  nuisance.  Ow 
to  the  large  quantity  of  sewage  delive 
by  both  levels  on  the  sewage  farm,  to 
great  majority  of  the  houses  being  now  c 
nected  to  the  sewers,  and  to  complaints 
was  found  impossible  to  deal  with 
sewage  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  \ 
impossible  to  obtain  additional  land  suita 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  became  necessary 
a  good  effluent  was  to  be  produced,  tha 
precipitation  scheme  or  some  form  of  bactei 
treatment  should  be  adopted. 

.,  In_APril>  i897.  he  prepared  and  submitted 
the  I  own  Council  a  report  on  the  then  pres 
and  proposed  treatment  of  the  sewage  at  Fr 
Park.  In  this  report  two  schemes  were  si 
gested,  one  a  chemical  and  the  other  a  biolo 
cal  scheme.  The  working  expenses  of  1 
chemical  scheme  appeared  so  very  large 
against  the  working  expenses  of  a  biologi 


scheme,  that  he,  in  view  of  the  experiments 
successfully  carried  out,  strongly  recommended 
the  Council  to  adopt  the  latter,  and  in  October, 
1897,  submitted  a  scheme  in  detail.  After  duly 
considering  this  scheme,  the  Committee 
recommended  the  Council  to  approve  of  the 
construction  of  one  coarse-grained.bacteria  bed 
and  one  fine-grained  bed  on  the  high  level,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  2,000/.  The  Council 
approved  of  the  Committee’s  recommendation. 
Both  the  coarse-grained  and  the  fine-grained 
beds  on  the  low  level  were  120  ft.  long  by 
60  ft.  wide,  constructed  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  outfall  conduit,  the  walls  being  built  of 
18-in.  brickwork  in  cement  mortar  on  6-in. 
Portland  cement  concrete  foundations,  the 
floor  of  the  beds  also  being  of  concrete  6  in. 
thick,  the  substrata  being  clay.  The  average 
depth  of  the  filtering  material  in  the  coarse¬ 
grained  bed,  which  was  screened  engine-ashes 
from  Lin.  to  2-in.  mesh,  was  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
aveiage  depth  of  the  material  in  the  fine¬ 
grained  bed,  which  consisted  also  of  screened 
engine-ashes  from  :f-in.  to  ^-in  mesh,  was  3  ft. 
The  sewage  reached  the  coarse-grained  bed 
by  means  of  three  15-in.  penstocks,  direct  from 
the  main  outfall  sewer.  The  troughs  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  sewage  were  iron,  15  in.  wide, 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  filtering  medium. 
The  beds  were  not  under-drained,  but  had  six 
4-in.  sluice  valves  on  either  side  connected  to6-in . 
and  9-in.  cast-iron  pipes,  which  discharged  into 
manholes  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  beds.  This 
system  of  emptying  the  beds  had  been  found 
to  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  coarse-grained 
bed  discharged  into  the  fine-grained  bed,  and 
the  fine-grained  bed  discharged  into  a  12-in. 
earthenware  pipe  which  was  connected  to  a 
pump-well  near  the  engine-house,  from  which 
the  effluent  was  lifted.  Each  of  the  beds  had 
an  effective  area  of  800  square  yds.,  or  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre.  The  coarse  -  grained  bed 
construction  on  the  high  level  was  60  ft.  long 
by  42  ft.  wide,  adjoining  the  existing  detritus 
tanks,  built  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  low- 
level  beds,  with  an  average  depth  of  filtering 
materials  of  3  ft.  ;  the  sewage  passed  first 
through  the  detritus  tanks,  then  through  two 
15-in.  valves  on  to  the  bed,  being  distributed 
by  means  of  two  15-in.  cast-iron  troughs  ;  the 
outlet  for  the  filtrate  was  by  means  of  six  4  in. 
valves  connected  to  6-in.  and  4-in.  cast-iron 
pipes,  discharging  into  two  manholes,  and 
thence  by  means  of  a  9-in.  earthenware  pipe 
on  land  which  took  the  place  of  the  fine  bed. 
The  sevvage  flowed  into  the  coarse-grained 
bed  until  the  water  level  had  nearly  reached 
the  top  of  the  material  ;  the  inlet  valves  were 
then  closed,  and  the  bed  allowed  to  stand  full 
during  about  two  hours.  The  water  was  then 
emptied  into  the  fine-grained  bed,  and  a  rest- 
period  of  equal  duration  allowed.  The  beds 
were  allowed  to  stand  empty  for  three  hours, 
and  were  used  three  times  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  final  effluent  was  clear,  entirely 
without  odour,  remained  perfectly  sweet  on 
keeping,  and  was  fit  to  discharge  into  the 
river  Tame,  however  small  the  relative  volume 
of  the  river.  The  object  of  these  beds  was  to 
determine  whether  the  sewage  of  West  Brom¬ 
wich  could  be  successfully  treated  by  the  bio¬ 
logical  system  at  all  times  of  the  year.  A  further 
object  of  the  fine-grained  bed  on  the  low  level 
was  to  prove  whether  the  effluent  could  be 
satisfactorily  purified  without  any  application 
to  land,  so  that  by  the  construction  of  such 
beds  a  saving  could  be  made  in  pumping. 
The  beds  constructed  were  so  arranged  that 
they  would  be  permanently  utilised  to  purify 
sewage  ;  consequently,  no  expenditure  on 
structural  works  or  materials  had  in  any  case 
been  wasted  or  lost.  The  average  amount  of 
suspended  matter  contained  in  the  sewage  was 
77'39  parts  per  100,000,  or  54-17  grains  per 
gallon,  and  the  analyses  showed  that  the 
matters  in  suspension  in  the  crude  sewage  were 
reduced  in  the  filtrate  from  the  coarse-grained 
bed  to  9*34  Per  too, 000,  or  6'54  grains  per 
gallon,  and  were  still  further  reduced  to  0-95 
parts  per  100,000,  or  o-68  grains  per  gallon  in 
the  final  filtrate  from  the  fine-grained  bed. 
The  effluent  from  the  land  contained  traces 
only.  The  reduction  of  the  oxidisable  matters 
in  solution  was  from  3-251  to  1-512  parts  per 
100,000,  and  then  to  0-457  parts  per  100,000, 
thus  showing  an  average  reduction  equal  to 
53  4  per  cent,  by  the  coarse-grained  beds  ;  and 
a  total  reduction  equal  to  85-9  per  cent,  by  the 
combined  beds.  The  total  purification  after 
land  treatment  was  88-9  per  cent.,  the  oxidis¬ 
able  matter  being  reduced  to  0-360  parts  per 
100,000.  The  reduction  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter,  as  indicated  by  the  albuminoid  am¬ 


monia,  was  in  like  manner  47  per  cent,  by  the 
coarse-grained  bed,  and  78  6  per  cent,  by  the 
combined  system.  The  total  purification  after 
land  treatment  was  82  4  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  the  above  test,  on  six  occasions  samples  of 
the  effluent  from  the  fined-grained  bed  were  at 
a  later  date  submitted  to  the  incubator  test  of 
the  Manchester  experts,  and  the  results  were 
satisfactory.  The  results  had  been  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  after  twelve  months’ 
working  the  beds  were  in  as  good  a  condition, 
and  as  free  from  nuisance,  as  they  were  after 
the  first  filling.  The  analyses  showed  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  the  effluents  attained  such  a  degree 
of  purity  that  they  could  be  safely  discharged 
into  any  watercourse,  even  should  such  become 
dry  during  the  summer.  The  degree  of  puri¬ 
fication  effected  was  such  as  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  effluent  to 
one-third  of  that  generally  considered  per¬ 
missible  in  a  first-class  effluent,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  degree  of  ai-ration  maintained 
by  the  effluent  was  such  that  fish  could  live 
and  thrive  in  it,  the  aeration  in  the  effluent 
after  it  had  been  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  quiescent  condition  being  from  67  to  72  per 
cent,  of  the  total  maximum  possible.  The 
bacterial  treatment  had  been  found  to  be 
efficacious  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  sewage  being  sufficient  both  to 
prevent  any  stoppage  of  the  beds  by  the  form¬ 
ing  of  ice  and  also  to  maintain  the  necessary 
activity  of  the  bacteria,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather.  On  no  occasion  had  any  difficulty 
been  experienced  in  working  the  beds  during 
frost.  In  order  to  obtain  some  reliable  data 
as  regarded  the  capacity  of  the  beds,  a  6-ini 
Siemen's  patent  water-meter  was  fixed  on  the 
outlets  to  the  beds  at  various  idates  during  the 
experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  water  dealt  with  by  the  beds.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  on  the  high-level  coarse  bed 
had  been  36-83  per  cent,  and  43-77  per  cent. ; 
on  the  low-level  coarse  bed  it  had  been  43-90 
per  cent.,  43-13  per  cent.,  and  53-14  per  cent ; 
and  on  the  fine  bed  25-92  per  cent.,  31-36  per 
cent.,  and  44-12  per  cent.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  detritus  tanks  provided  for  in  the 
new  scheme  would  improve  the  capacity  of 
the  beds.  The  experiments  showed  that 
the  sewage  of  West  Bromwich  could  be 
successfully  purified  by  the  bacterial  pro¬ 
cess  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  final  effluent  from  the  fine-grained 
bed  on  the  low  level  was  sufficiently 
pure  to  discharge  into  the  stream  without 
undergoing  subsequent  land  treatment.  In 
November,  1900,  the  author  reported  on  the 
result  of  the  year’s  working  of  the  experimental 
beds,  and  recommended  the  carrying  out  of 
the  whole  scheme  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
19,000/.  The  scheme  was  adopted. 

In  West  Bromwich  there  were  some  old 
blast  furnace  slag  mounds,  which  were  being 
worked  for  ballast  purposes,  &c.,  and  as  the 
slag  could  be  obtained  very  cheaply,  graded  to 
any  size,  there  would  be  considerable  economy 
from  its  use  as  ajfilling  material.  The  beds  were 
to  be  filled  with  the  blast  furnace  slag  in.  to 
2  in.  for  the  coarse  beds,  and  from  in.  to 
'■  in.  for  the  fine  beds.  In  1898  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  obtained  a  Provisional  Order  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  electric  lighting  undertaking. 
A  Committee  was  appointed,  and,  after  they 
had  visited  several  installations,  two  engineers 
were  requested  to  submit  reports  and  schemes 
for  their  consideration,  and  in  due  course  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Quin,  M.I.Mech.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  was 
appointed  Consulting  Engineer.  The  com¬ 
pulsory  area  was  the  main  street  from  the 
works  to  Roebuck-street,  a  distance  of  if  miles, 
with  several  short  streets  adjoining  the  Town 
Hall.  The  system  of  supply  adopted  was  that 
known  as  the  continuous  current  three-wire 
system,  with  an  electric  pressure  of  460  volts 
between  the  outer  conductors,  each  dynamo 
having  a  series  winding  in  addition  to  its  shunt 
winding,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  develope  electric 
pressure  up  to  560  volts  for  power  purposes. 
The  tramways  in  West  Bromwich  were  con¬ 
structed  in  1882,  and  formed  part  of  the  tram¬ 
way  undertaking  owned  and  worked  by  the 
South  Staffordshire  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Corporation 
purchased  and  paid  for  the  whole  of  the 
tramways  38,038 /.  15s.  After  the  purchase 
had  been  completed,  the  Corporation  in¬ 
structed  the  author  and  Mr.  Quin,  consulting 
engineer,  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  reconstruction  and 
electrical  equipment  of  the  various  lines.  In 
due  course  these  were  submitted  to  the 
Council  and  approved  by  them,  and  as  part  of 
the  agreement  was  that  the  lessee  company 
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>uld  approve  of  the  scheme,  they  were  sub- 
tted  for  their  approval,  and  an  arrangement 
,s  arrived  at  between  the  company  and  the 
rporation  for  the  work  to  be  carried  out  at 
:ost  not  exceeding  100,000/.  Contracts  were 
;n  entered  into,  and  the  works  are  now  in 
nd.  An  experiment  had  been  made  with 
le  brick  paving  for  carriage-ways.  The 
ving  afforded  a  good  foothold  for  hortes, 
d  was  clean,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
thor  the  bricks  were  not  at  present  made 
i table  for  roads  of  very  heavy  traffic,  and 

2  cost,  as  compared  with  granite  sett 
ving,  was  against  its  adoption  in  large 
antities. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  J.  Price,  Birmingham,  said  he  noticed 
e  Corporation  had  sustained  a  loss  on  the 
metric  lighting.  After  the  articles  which  had 
ipeared  in  the  Times,  he  might  be  permitted 
say  that  was  a  question  of  policy  for  the 
embers  of  the  Corporation,  and  not  for  their 
ficers.  If  they  charged  too  low  a  price,  the 
jnsumers  were  receiving  a  subsidy  at  the 
cper.se  of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Eayers,  Birmingham,  remarked  that 
,ose  who  did  not  live  in  mining  districts  had 

3  idea  ot  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the 
instruction  of  sewers  in  such  districts.  They 
ten  found  a  sewer  suddenly  collapse  or  drop 
|.  ft.  or  15  ft. 

Mr.  J.  Lemon,  Southampton,  was  of  opinion 
lat  the  Corporation  made  a  huge  mistake 
’hen  they  reduced  the  price  of  the  electric 
ght  from  6d.  to  43d.  per  unit.  They  were 
laying  into  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of 
mnicipal  trading  by  lowering  the  price,  be- 
luse  the  effect  of  it  was  to  throw  a  deficit 
pon  the  rates,  which  was  precisely  what  the 
ivies  said  they  did.  All  municipal  under- 
ikings  should  be  carried  out  on  commercial 
nes  only. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell,  East  Ham,  regarded 
le  working  expenses  of  the  bacterial  scheme 
s  exceedingly  moderate. 

Mr.  Lacey,  Oswestry,  remarked  that  infor 
aation  which  he  had  been  collecting  and 
abulating  showed  that  great  difficulty  was 
>eing  experienced  by  the  setting  up  and  de¬ 
ceased  capacity  of  septic  tanks. 


Mr,  Smith,  Kettering,  Mr.  Pickering,  Nun¬ 
eaton,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Thame,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Visits  were  made  during  the  day  to  the  new 
Art  school,  the  baths,  the  electric  light  works, 
and  the  sewage  disposal  works. 

The  Mayor  entertained  the  members  to 
luncheon,  and  Mrs.  Greatorex  entertained  them 
to  tea. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD. 

At  the  National  Eisteddfod  held  in  Wales 
annually  it  is  the  custom  to  present  a  chair 
and  a  crown  to  the  two  successful  bards,  ahe 
designs  in  previous  Eisteddfoddi  have  been  of 
the  poorest  description.  In  connexion  with 
the  Eisteddfod  held  this  month  (September)  in 
Bangor  the  Executive  Committee  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  strike  out  a  new  line. 

The  Bardic  Chair,  here  illustrated,  was  de¬ 
signed  and  made  by  Mr.  Robt.  Hilton.  The 
chair  is  of  oak,  wax  polished,  dull.  The 
ornaments  and  finials  are  of  copper  and  trans¬ 
lucent  enamel.  The  back  of  the  seat  °* 
cow-hide,  fastened  with  copper  studs.  The 
rail  in  front  contains  a  bronzed  copper  pane 
of  a  dragon.  The  symbolism  is  Druidical 
Celtic.  On  the  back  is  the  cauldron  of 
Ceridwen,  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  oak 
and  mistletoe  are  used.  On  the  finials  are  two 

e3The  Bardic  crown  has  been  designed  and 
made  in  beaten  copper  by  Mr.  R.  LI.  B 
Rathbone.  It  is  formed  of  eight  rectangular 
panels,  in  which  are  designs  of  interlaced 
Celtic  ornament  in  repousse.  The  panels  are 
hinged  together,  and  the  four  principal  c )nes 
are  connected  at  the  top  by  four  shaped  straps, 
which  meet  together  under  a  boss  and  are 
ornamented  with  a  conventional  treatment  of 
bav  leaves  and  berries. 

All  the  medals  given  at  the  Eisteddfod  have 
been  made  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Goscombe 

K  In’  connexion  with  the  Arts  Competitions, 
Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  has  kindly  given  his 

services  as  ch:ef  adjudicator. 

Harold  Hughes 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hospital  for  Consumption,  Liverpool. 
The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest 
recently  invited  three  firms  of  local  architects 
to  submit  plans  for  rearranging  and  partly 
rebuilding  the  hospital.  The  assessor,  Mr 
Henry  Hartley,  F.R.I.B.A.,  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  Messrs.  Grayson  &  Ould  The 
Committee  have  adopted  the  award,  and  have 
instructed  Messrs.  Grayson  &  Ould  to  prepare 
working  drawings.  The  hospital,  which  is 
worked  in  connexion  with  the  branch  in 
Delamere  Forest,  Cheshire,  will  provide 
accommodation  for  thirty  patients,  fifteen  of 
each  sex.  The  existing  out-patients  depart¬ 
ment  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and  part  ot 
the  old  hospital  buildings  are  to  be  converted 
into  an  administrative  block. 


archaeological  societies. 


Essex  Archveologicai.  Society.— \  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  and  excursion  of  the  Essex 
Arch  urological  Society  was  held  recently,  when 
the  members  paid  a  visit  to  Mount  Bures, 
Lamarsh,  Alphamstone,  and  Pebmarsh,  making 
Bures  St.  Mary  their  centre.  Most  of  the 
visitors  reached  Bures  shortly  before  noon 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  were  conducted  to  Mount 
Bures  Church,  which  was  duly  inspected.  The 
church,  however,  has  been  so  much  altered 
that  it  has  lost  its  distinctive  charm,  although 
it  still  retains  sufficient  traces  of  the  original 
construction  to  indicate  its  Norman  oiigm,  in 
various  small  windows  of  characteristic  style 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
High  Mount-all  that  is  left  of  the  Castle 
of  the  Sackvilles.  Here  a  short  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gould,  of  Houghton, 
who,  with 5  Mr.  F.  Chancellor  (Mayor  of 
Chelmsford),  gave  much  interesting  and  erudite 
information  to  the  party.  An  adjournment 
was  made  to  the  Eight  Bells  Hotel  at  Bures 
St.  Mary,  where  luncheon  was  had.  During 
the  proceedings  Mr.  Chancellor  proposed  that 
the  Society  should  hold  a  meeting  on  Decern 
ber  12  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
the  idea  being  warmly  received.  Mr.  Gould 
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read  another  short  paper,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  were  upon  the 
dividing  line  between  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  the  East  Saxons  and  the  East  Anglians. 
The  party  then  took  to  the  road,  the  next  place 
visited  being  Lamarsh,  where  the  church  was 
shown  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Schreiber. 
He  stated  that  the  church,  of  which  the  oldest 
date  known  was  1555,  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Innocents,  and  was  said  to  date  from 
1100;  it  was  restored  in  1868  or  1869.  It 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  round  tower 
which  was  probably  constructed  in  that  form, 
as  the  only  building  material  readily  accessible 
was  flint-rubble,  which  did  not  admit  of  square 
corners.  It  was  of  the  Early  English  period, 
and  had  been  surmounted  by  a  modern 
Flemish  spire.  The  original  tower  arch  was 
small,  and  was  removed  at  the  restoration 
?  *  the  church,  a  larger  one  being  substi¬ 
tuted  by  the  architect,  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield. 
It  contained  one  bell  by  Henry  Pleasant,  bell 
founder,  Sudbury,  dated  1693.  In  1849,  during 
some  excavation,  many  fossils  were  found,  the 
bones  of  a  mammoth  being  discovered.  Mr. 
Chancellor  made  some  supplementary  remarks. 
He  considered  the  tower  to  be  Late  Norman. 
It  was  considered  that  these  round  towers 
were  very  old,  and  in  fact  some  of  them  had 
been  attributed  to  the  Danes,  but  he  did  not 
thmk  there  was  any  evidence  to  prove  that. 
On  the  contrary,  when  there  was  any  architec¬ 
tural  feature  about  them  it  was  usually  of  the 
Norman  period.  He  thought  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  Sir  Arthur  Bloomfield  altered  the  old 
^hey  ^ad  done  the  same  thing  ^ 
Mount  Bures,  and  absolutely  altered  tt 
character  of  the  church.  Alphamstone,  whic 
was  the  next  church  visited,  was  four 
in  the  hands  of  the  masons.  Mr.  Chancelk 
declared  the  edifice  to  be  of  the  Early  Deo 
rated  period,  and  made  some  interesting  con 
inents.  Mr.  Schreiber  gave  a  brief  account  . 
the  church,  which,  he  said,  was  quite  ui 
restored,  and  dated  to  1218.  The  anciei 
dedication  had  not  been  ascertained.  T1 
Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Earee,  stated  that  h 
had  been  told  at  one  time  a  great  quantil 
of  stained  glass  belonging  to  the  churc 
was  buried,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  w; 
now  in  the  windows  of  Middleton  Rector 
Mr.  Chancellor  also  said  he  had  no  doui 
the  church  was  built  in  the  early  part  < 
the  twelfth  century.  The  last  visit  of  the  da 
was  paid  to  Pebmarsh  Church.  Mr  Chat 
cellor  termed  it  an  exceedingly  fine  specime 
of  a  Decorated  church,  being  entirely  of  th 
Decorated  period.  The  chief  feature  of  th 
church  was  its  brass,  which  was  considere 
one  of  the  finest  brasses  they  had  in  Essex.- 
East  Anglian  Times. 


3tlustratkms. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  BLACKROCIf, 

CO.  DUBLIN. 

MHIS  church  is  built  on  the  south  side 
Mount  Merrion  -  avenue,  Blackroc 
and  placed  30  It.  back  from  Ihe  Iron 
age  line  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  trees  c 
the  site. 

The  church  is  an  octagon,  50  ft.  in  diamete 
covered  by  a  cupola,  with  a  lantern  at  the  ape 
The  tower,  80  ft.  high,  is  placed  in  the  side  < 
the  octagon  next  Mount  Merrion-avenue,  and  th 
base  forms  a  porch  giving  access  to  the  built 
ing  On  each  side  of  the  porch  arc  passagt 
leading  to  turret  staircases  to  gallery.  Th 
organ  will  be  placed  in  the  tower  at  the  galler 
level.  A  hall  and  retiring-rooms  are  arrange 
at  the  rear.  Seating  accommodation  is  pr< 
yided  in  the  area  for  300,  and  when  the  galler 
is  erected  100  more  seats  will  be  available. 

A  free  adaptation  of  Romanesque  has  bee 
employed  for  the  general  design.  The  wal 
are  built  of  local  hammer-dressed  greygranil 
with  Portland  stone  dressings.  The  main  rot 
TS--..C?nS*ruc*ec*  s*ee*  an^  covered  wit 
killaloo  slates,  and  the  dome  of  lantern  wit 
copper.  Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  han 
mered  copper  panel  bearing  the  symbol  of  th 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church.  The  interior  an 
cupola  are  finished  in  plaster,  and  the  whole  c 
the  internal  woodwork  stained  green. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  hal 
which  is  not  yet  built,  was  4  400/. 

The  main  building  was  executed  bv  Mi 
Patrick  Caulfield,  of  Booterstown,  and  th 
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St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  lilackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 


rooms  at  the  rear  by  Mr.  George  Langley,  of 
Dublin  ;  the  heating  by  Messrs.  Musgrave  & 
Co.,  of  Beliast  ;  the  copper  panel  over  entrance 
door  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Reynolds,  of  London  ;  and 
the  gas  fittings  by  Messrs.  Curtis  &  Son,  of 
Dublin.  Mr.  Darnel  Devlin  acted  as  clerk  of 
works,  and  Messrs.  Murray  and  Forrester,  of 
Westminster,  weie  the  architects. 


TWO  STREET  FRONTS,  PARIS. 

The  two  houses  shown  here  are  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  street  fronts  in  Paris,  erected  within  a 
recen:  period  ;  one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Faisanderie, 
of  wnich  M.  Doumoulin  is  the  architect ;  the 
other,  in  Rue  la  Boetie,  designed  by  M.  Lobrot. 

Some  further  reference  is  made  to  them  in 
the  first  article  in  this  issue. 


PROPOSED  RESIDENCE  IN  SUSSEX.  ] 

This  residence,  externally,  was  designed  to 
be  built  in  red  brick  facings  with  Portland 
stone  dressings,  the  whole  of  the  bays  to  front 
and  back  elevations  to  be  in  stone,  the  window 
openings  to  be  of  iron  casements  and  heavily- 
leaded  glazings.  The  roofs  were  to  be  covered 
in  with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  Internally, 
the  woodwork  was  to  be  mainly  fumigated 
oak,  with  high  oak  panelling  in  large  hall  and 
dining-room,  with  oak  beams  exposed  on 
ceilings.  The  chimney-pieces  were  to  be  in 
carved  stone,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
details  were  to  be  treated  in  a  broad  yet 
simple  manner,  with  a  minimum  of  moulded 
surfaces. 

The  design  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1900,  and  was  prepared  as  a  com- 
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[mission  to  be  carried  out,  but  owing  to  circum¬ 
stances  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Frank  Foster. 


“THE  RETREAT,”  LAKENHEATH, 
SUFFOLK. 

This  building  was  formerly  a  Suffolk  farm¬ 
house  built  of  flint  with  brick  dressings  and 
ireed-thatched  roof.  The  plan  shows  the 
extent  of  the  alterations  which  have  recently 
:been  carried  out  for  the  owner,  who  now  uses 
the  house  as  a  shooting  box. 

The  drawing-room  was  placed  on  the  angle 
in  order  to  obtain  a  southern  aspect.  The 
[house  has  all  been  re-thatched,  and  local  flints 
and  bricks  were  used  in  the  new  portions. 
iThe  hall  and  dining-room  were  panelled  in 
i  Austrian  oak. 

Mr.  Cowell,  of  Soham,  was  the  builder. 

A.  N.  Prentice. 


FIGURE  STUDIES  IN  STENCIL. 
This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  figure 
studies  produced  in  rather  an  unusual  manner, 
by  stencils  cut  from  drawings  made  from  the 
model.  The  artist,  Mr.  Gilbert  Rogers,  a 
student  in  the  Mount-street  School  of  Art  at 
Liverpool,  obtained  for  them  a  bronze  medal 
in  this  year’s  national  competition  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Rogers’s  note  on  his 
method  of  procedure  : — 

“  There  is  not  much  to  explain  ;  everybody 
is  familiar  with  the  process  of  stencilling.  I 
may  say  that  in  each  case  I  used  two  plates, 
one  for  the  masses  of  light  and  the  other  for 
the  darks,  the  coloured  paper  on  which  the 
prints  were  made  forming  the  half-tones. 
Sometimes  I  made  a  variation  by  using  the 
colour  of  the  paper  for  the  lights,  and  the  two 
stencil  plates  for  the  half  and  dark  tones  re¬ 
spectively.  The  same  result  was  effected  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  method. 

I  believe  the  principal  element  of  novelty  in 
my  stencils  is  that  they  were  cut  in  the 
presence  of  the  model,  so  that  they  may  be 
described  as  stencils  from  life.  My  method 
was  to  make  a  sketch  from  the  model  before  me 
and  immediately  cut  it  into  a  stencil  and  take  a 
proof,  using  transparent  water  colour,  or  in 
some  cases  a  faint  body  colour.  The  second 
plate  was  then  cut  in  the  same  way  and  the 
proof  at  once  finished.” 


Wauchope  Memorial  Monument,  Yetholm. 
— A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Major- 
General  Wauchope,  which  has  been  erected  on  the 
village  green  at  Town  Yetholm  (situated  on  the 
northern  base  of  the  Cheviot  Hills),  was  unveiled 
on  the  24th  ult.  The  monument  is  in  the  form  of 
an  obelisk  of  Aberdeen  granite,  standing  about 
19  ft.  high,  and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Waldie 
&  Sons,  Edinburgh,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Marwick,  architect,  of  that  city. 


Books. 

The  Apartments  of  the  House  :  Their  Arrange¬ 
ment,  Furnishing,  and  Decoration.  By 
Joseph  Crouch  and  Edmund  Butler, 
Architects.  London :  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Unicorn.  MDCCCC. 

is  difficult  to  imagine  for  whose 
gglKH  benefit  (other  than  the  authors') 
e£Lv11  this  remarkable  book  was  prepared. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose  any  one  particularly 
moved  by  the  sententiously  uttered  senti¬ 
ments  with  which  the  work  abounds  — 
e.g.,  “a  house  ....  is  the  temple  of  the 
home-spirit”;  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  “  the  shrine  ever  more  and  more 
adequately  expressive,”  “  the  stones  and  beams 
become  precious  to  us  as  the  silent  witnesses 
of  our  most  sacred  joys  and  sorrows,”  &c., 
&c.  Each  chapter,  be  it  observed,  is  prefaced 
with  a  few  sentiments  culled  from  the  works 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ruskin  and  others,  as  if 
to  give  a  species  of  Biblical  sanction  to 
the  theories— and,  may  we  add,  the  designs— 
of  Messrs.  Crouch  and  Butler  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  it  argues  a  want  of  clemency  in  the 
natures  of  the  latter  gentlemen  to  have  dug  up 
a  phrase  of  Ruskin’s  which  his  best  friends 
would  surely  wish  to  be  forgotten.  “  Portable 
art,”  we  read,  “independent  of  all  place,  is 
for’ the  most  part  ignoble  art.”  Now,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  work  of  Turner  and 
other  painters  of  easel  pictures  Ruskin  for 
many  years  of  his  life  blew  his  second-best 
trumpet,  the  reappearance  in  print  of  this 
dictum  would  seem  particularly  unfortunate. 

A  few  interior  views  of  what  the  authors  call 
“  old  work,”  such,  for  instance,  as  the  kitchen 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Coventry  (from  which  few  con¬ 
clusions  apposite  to  theories  of  modern  comfort 
can  be  drawn),  are  to  be  found  scattered  up 
and  down  the  book,  but  the  substance  of  it 
consists  in  a  series  of  designs  for  modern 
apartments  of  all  kinds,  and  at  the  outset  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  no  authorship  is  assigned  to 
the  designs  in  question.  It  is,  perhaps,  super¬ 
fluous  to  attempt  any  criticism  of  the  merits  of 
these  designs,  but  in  passing  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  remarkable  drawing  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  suggestion  for  a  den  or  a 
smoking-room,”  follows  but  ill  upon  remarks 
as  to  “  Simplicity  and  Appropriateness  ”  being 
the  “  watchwords  of  the  new  artistic  move¬ 
ment.”  We  read  on  page  26  that  this  same 
new  school  is  “  the  enemy  of  all  meaningless 
ornament  and  fussy  effects  of  mere  applied 
decoration.”  Fig.  27,  however,  in  spite  of  this 
very  inspiriting  announcement,  exhibits  a  some¬ 
what  prodigal  use  of  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  not 
merely  as  the  basis,  but  as  the  substance  of  the 
design.  This  charming  form,  this  tender 
emblem,  appears  not  only  on  the  wall,  on  the 
panes  of  glass  filling  up  the  slits  which  serve 
for  windows,  but  on  every  article  of  furniture 
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in  the  room.  Who,  we  ask  again,  is  the  artist 
responsible  for  these,  and  we  may  add,  for  the 
other  delicate  efforts  revealed  to  us  in  this 
work,  so  neatly  printed  and  bound  ? 

Of  the  total  number  of  illustrations,  excluding 
a  few  small  wash  drawings  of  furniture,  &c., 
twenty-five  interior  views  of  rooms  in  various 
houses  are  reproduced.  No  clue  is  afforded  as 
to  whence  these  charming  pictures  are  obtained. 
Some  few  are  from  photographs,  but  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  perspective  drawings,  by  no 
means  well  executed.  Each  picture  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  attractively-worded  description. 
In  one  place  a  suggestive  plan  for  “  a  cosy 
dining-room  ”  is  inserted,  and  we  naturally  feel 
that  if  all  these  drawings  are  the  work  of  living 
genius,  it  is  cruel  to  withhold  names  from  a 
clamorous  and  enthusiastic  public. 

But  when  we  reach  the  appendices  and  note 
that  the  authors  considered  it  “  desirable  to 
append  one  set  of  plans  and  elevations  ;  ” 
when  we  read  that  “  the  house  illustrated  is 
within  the  means  of  the  man  in  the  hansom  ;  ” 
that  “  the  building  contract  should  not  exceed 
1,500/.,  while  another  500/.  or  2,000/.  in  all 
would  furnish  the  place  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  the  book,"  it  only  remains  for  us  to  draw 
comparisons  between  this  work  and  the  literary 
productions  accompanying  patent  medicines  of 
American  manufacture. 

Speaking  seriously,  this  work  can  bring  little 
credit  to  the  authors,  either  in  the  profession 
or  out  of  it. 

Progressive  Design  for  Students.  By  James 
Ward.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1902. 
For  teachers,  Mr.  Ward’s  new  book  will  be 
found  very  valuable.  There  exists  no  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  in¬ 
stilling  the  principles  of  design  into  the  mind 
of  the  young  student.  Many  begin  by  calling 
attention  to  simple  geometric  devices,  whereby 
given  spaces  may  be  pleasingly  filled.  Mr. 
Ward  chooses  to  leave  the  study  of  strictly 
geometrical  forms  to  the  end  of  his  course, 
and  to  put  before  his  students  simple  leaves 
and  flowers  as  the  “  elements  ”  of  design. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  better 
method. 

Mr.  Ward  is  a  man  of  great  experience  in 
this  field  of  study,  and  all  that  he  has  to  say  is 
worth  reading.  Here  is  a  passage  in  his 
introduction  which  might  indeed  be  taken  to 
heart  by  architectural  students  and  teachers  : — 

“The  study  of  classical  ornament  should  have 
attention  concurrently  with  the  drawing  and 
designing  from  examples  of  plants  and  natural 
forms,  not  so  much  as  a  means  of  learning  to  draw, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  learn 
the  principles  and  construction  on  which  the  com¬ 
position  of  good  ornament  is  based.  Too  much 
copying  of  the  acanthus  foliage  in  art  is  dry  food 
for  the  young  student,  and  is  apt  to  create  in  him  a 
distaste  for  his  work  and  to  dull  his  imaginative 
powers.  Generally  speaking,  the  study  of  historic 
ornament  might  safely  be  left  until  the  student 
has  learnt  to  draw  from  objects  and  natural 
forms.  .  .  •” 

Altogether  a  well-written  book,  admirably 
illustrated  and  carefully  printed. 


Pattern  Drawing  and  Design.  By  John 
Carroll.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates,  Ltd. 
1902. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  well  known  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  on  matters  of  art  education.  The  little 
book  before  us  (one  of  a  series)  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  careful  and  systematic  efforts  to 
create  reliable  text-books  for  class  use. 


Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Abstracts  of  the 
Papers  read:  International  Engineering 
Congress  (Glasgow),  1901.  Glasgow  :  William 
Asher.  1902. 

Although  appearing  somewhat  late  in  the 
day,  the  volume  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  Glasgow  Engineering  Congress  will  be 
welcomed,  for  it  presents  the  views  of  eminent 
men  upon  many  great  engineering  problems 
of  the  time.  As  about  one  hundred  papers 
were  read  and  discussed  at  the  meetings,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  attempt,  in  this  brief 
notice,  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
subjects  raised.  In  Section  I.,  a  question  of 
extreme  interest:  "The  Economy  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  as  a  Motive  Power,”  was  discussed  by 
Professor  Carus-Wilson,  and  from  the  par¬ 
ticulars  furnished  it  appears  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  electricity  would  be  particularly 
advantageous  on  branch  or  cross  -  country 
railways  which  at  present  rarely  do 
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more  than  cover  working  expenses. 
We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  a  paper  on 
“  The  Proposed  Tunnel  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland,”  by  the  veteran  James  Barton,  whose 
membership  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neers  dates  from  the  year  1853,  and  who  is 
still  on  the  Council  of  that  body.  Section  II 
dealing  with  waterways  and  maritime  works, 
is  distinguished  by  the  contribution  of  papers 
from  American,  Continental,  and  British 
engineers,  the  works  considered  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  world  at  large.  In 
the  mechanical  engineering  section,  the  steam 
turbine,  the  most  notable  invention  of  its  class 
since  the  age  of  Watt  and  Stephenson,  was 
considered  in  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  C.  A. 
Parsons  ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
results  recorded  have  since  been  considerably 
improved  upon.  “The  use  of  highly-super¬ 
heated  steam  ’’  is  another  subject  raised  in 
the  same  section,  and  it  is  one  that  is 
of  considerable  interest  to  all  steam -users. 
Among  other  contributions  to  which  we  direct 
the  special  attention  of  our  readers  are  the 
following,  the  titles  of  which  we  have  abbre¬ 
viated  Power  from  Blast-Furnace  Gases” 
describing  a  system  of  power  production  that 
will  certainly  add  to  the  industrial  strength  of 
the  country;  “Internal  Strains  of  Iron  and 
bteel,  a  subject  of  much  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  interest  ;  “  Brick  -  Making,”  including 
references  to  the  most  modern  methods  and 
machinery  ;  and  “  Mine  Ventilation,”  a  paper 
which  may  be  commended  to  the  engineers  of 
low-level  electric  railways.  Finally,  we  may 
say  that  unabridged  proceedings  of  the  various 
sections  are  to  be  obtained  from  different 
publishers,  this  being  a  facility  that  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  appreciated  by  many  desiring  more 
information  than  is  given  in  the  abstracts  now 


Designing  Ironwork.  Second  Series  .-  Part  Hi 
Cisterns  and  Tanks.  By  Henry  Adams 
M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  &c.  Publishu 
by  the  Author.  London.  1902. 

In-  the  present  instalment  of  the  series  nos 
being  written  by  Professor  Adams  on  th. 
design  1  of  ironwork,  we  have  an  extreme!’ 
useful  and  practical  pamphlet,  which  even 
architect  ought  to  possess.  There  is  nc 
particular  difficulty  in  designing  a  water  tank- 
tor  the  mechanical  principles  involved  are  o 
the  most  familiar  and  ordinary  kind,  bu 
acquaintance  with  various  practical  details  o 
construction  is  very  desirable.  So  far  as  w< 
are  aware,  no  details  of  the  kind  are  presentee 
in  any  of  the  numerous  text-books  published  ir 
his  country  We  do  not  think  it  is  too  muci 
to  say  that  most  architects,  and  perhap; 
engineers,  are  apt  to  leave  the  desigr 
of  cast  iron  tanks  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  firms  who  are  known  a; 
reliable  makers  of  such  structures.  Thi< 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  altogether  satis¬ 
factory  position,  and  the  pamphlet  now  issuec 
by  Professor  Adams  gives,  in  a  handy  form 
just  those  particulars  that  have  long  beer 
wanted.  After  some  notes  on  water-pressure 
the  sizes  of  supply-pipes,  and  matters  relating 
to  cisterns  and  tanks  in  general,  some  simple 
rules  are  stated  for  calculating  the  distributer 
o  pressure  in  a  tank  and  the  thickness  01 
plates.  All  necessary  details,  such  as  the 
stiffening  of  plates,  the  form  of  joints  the 
dimensions  of  bolts,  ties,  and  flanges,  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Tank  supports,  and  other  auxiliaries 
a  receive  attention,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  calculations  for  a  tank  designed  to  hold 
Sa^°ns-  Two  plates,  including  seventy- 
eight  detail  drawings  illustrating  the  letter- 
press,  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  thfi 
issue. 


Modern  Iron  Foundry  Practice.  Part  I  E 
Geo.  R.  Bale,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  London 
The  Technical  Publishing  Co.  1902. 
lx  the  volume  before  us  we  find  an  excellei 
description  of  the  equipment  and  materia 
used  and  ordinary  processes  followed  in  tl 
foundry.  While  very  few  of  our  readers  mn 
hnd  it  necessary  to  become  experts  in  foundi 
practice,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  should  ha\ 
adequate  general  knowledge  on  the  subjec 
and  those  who  are  not  already  so  equippe 
wiH  find  Mr.  Bales  treatise  of  considerab 
use.  Of  the  first  eight  chapters,  dealing  wit 
the  customary  requisites  of  an  ordinal 
foundry,  that  on  “  the  cupola  and  its  charge 
is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  contains  servici 
able  data  as  to  the  effect  of  various  constituen 
on  the  quality  of  the  metal,  and  consequent! 


on  its  suitability  for  different  purposes.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
details  relative  to  the  three  kinds  of  moulding  in 
general^  use,  “green  sand,”  "dry  sand,”  and 
“  loam  ”  moulding.  The  distinguishing  features 
of  these  methods  are  clearly  explained,  and  a 
perusal  of  the  chapters  in  question  will  cer¬ 
tainly  repay  the  reader  whose  profession  or 
business  necessitates  the  design  and  use  of 
castings.  The  references  made  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pipes  and  the  chapters  on  loam 
moulding  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
the  latter  for  the  reason  that  acquaintance  with 
the  method  followed  in  the  production  of  loam 
castings  will  often  save  the  delay  and  expense 
involved  in  the  making  of  patterns  for  odd 
castings.  The  concluding  chapter  on  "malle¬ 
able  castings  ”  should  be  of  assistance  to  the 
designer,  as  it  gives  data  as  to  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  material  and  some  observations 
as  to  the  preparation  of  patterns  and  moulds 
for  malleable  iron.  Finally,  we  may  say  that 
the  work  is  lucidly  written  and  admirably 
illustrated,  although  some  of  the  blocks,  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  catalogues  of  various  makers, 
are  decidedly  inappropriate  in  a  purely 
scientific  book. 


Electrical  Installations.  Vol.  2.  Rankin 

Kennedy,  C.E.  The  Caxton  Publishing  Co. 

London.  1902. 

In  this  volume  the  author  first  describes  stan¬ 
dard  instruments  for  electrical  testing,  then 
numerous  transforming  and  converting  devices 
are  illustrated  and  explained,  and  finally  he 
gives  a  fairly  full  description  of  electrical 
installation  accessories.  The  book  is  a  running 
commentary  on  current  electrical  practice,  and 
the  author  in  many  places  gives  his  own 
opinion  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  will 
probably  be  misled  into  thinking  that  it  is  the 
generally  accepted  opinion  of  engineers.  There 
are  too  many  illustrations  ;  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  to  omit  half  of  them  and  fill  the 
space  saved  with  further  description  of  the 
remainder. 

On  page  1  an  Ayrton  &  Mather’s  galvano¬ 
meter  is  described.  We  are  told  that  the 
“  fine-wire  coil  ”  is  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre. 
The  student  will  naturally  wonder  how  the 
current  can  get  into  the  coil  of  this  form  of 
d'Arsonval  (not  d’Arsonville)  instrument.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  the  coil  is  suspended  by  a 
phosphor  bronze  strip. 

The  reader  gets  the  impression  from  Chap¬ 
ter  I.  that  volts  and  amperes  can  be  measured 
with  ordinary  care  to  o'i  per  cent.,  and  that 
ohms  can  be  measured  by  the  best  instruments 
to  o-oi  per  cent.  Now  we  know  of  no  standard 
voltmeter  or  ammeter  that  can  be  trusted  to 
read  correctly  to  an  accuracy  of  one  in  a 
thousand.  A  Kelvin  electrostatic  voltmeter,  for 
example,  for  use  on  a  100-volt  circuit  will  give 
readings  differing  by  02  or  03  of  a  volt, 
depending  on  which  terminal  is  made  posi¬ 
tive.  Standard  voltmeters  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  calibrated  by  comparing  them  with  a 
Clark  cell,  but  even  when  calibrated  for  direct 
pressures,  how  are  we  to  know  the  correction 
to  be  made  for  alternating  pressures  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  watt-hour  meters  for  testing  batteries. 
The  results  obtained  by  them  are  “  of  far  more 
value  than  the  results  of  tests  and  reports  made 
by  any  testing  institutions.”  The  assumption 
is  made  somewhat  hastily  that  testing  insti¬ 
tutions  do  not  use  watt-hour  meters  for  testing 
batteries.  We  can  assure  him  that  this  method 
is  often  used  both  by  institutions  and  con¬ 
sulting  engineers.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  mistake  is  often  made  of  neglecting  to 
standardise  the  "accurate”  watt-hour  meter, 
and  so  the  errors  in  the  maker's  calibration 
are  superposed  on  the  experimental  errors  and 
on  the  errors  introduced  by  neglecting  the 
effect  of  temperature,  variation  of  load,  &c., 
and  so  the  final  result  is  only  a  rough  indica¬ 
tion,  and  not  a  measurement  at  all. 

The  chapter  on  transformers  and  converters 
is  uninteresting,  and  the  attempt  made  to 
teach  the  student  the  principles  underlying 
their  design  is  not  successful. 

On  page  99  a  sketch  is  shown  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  consumer's  wiring  and  the 
supply  company’s  mains.  A  double  -  pole 
switch  is  shown  next  the  mains,  then  a  double¬ 
pole  fuse,  and  finally  the  meter.  With  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  obvious  to  those  with  a 
little  electrical  knowledge  that  it  would  easily 
be  possible  for  a  dishonest  consumer  to  get 
unlimited  energy  for  nothing.  The  author 
says  some  hard  things  about  municipal  control, 
and  the  “  harassing  rules  and  regulations  ”  to 
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which  the  electrical  industry  is  subjected,  but 
if  electricians  want  to  place  meters  as  shown: 
in  figs,  no  and  120  we  do  not  wonder  that 
municipalities  in  self-defence  have  to  makej 
"harassing”  rules. 

In  the  last  chapter  there  is  a  considerable' 
amount  of  information  useful  to  wiremen  and 
those  interested  in  electric  wiring.  There  are,, 
however,  many  illustrations  of  resistances,  &c.l 
which  are  crude  and  old-fashioned,  and  we 
think  that  they  must  have  been  included  merely 
to  fill  space. 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  of  very  unequal 
merit  throughout.  The  author  often  makes;: 
spirited  attacks  on  ordinarily  accepted  methods,! 
and  although  the  expert  occasionally  learns}; 
something  from  them,  yet  sometimes  the! 
strongly  worded  conclusions  are  in  glaring', 
contrast  to  the  slender  premisses  on  which)! 
they  are  based. 


Handbook  of  the  London  Master  Buildcrs\ 

Association.  Edited  by  J.  William  Ritchie. 

Published  by  the  London  Master  Builders’, 

Association,  31-32,  Bedford-street,  Strand.1 

1902. 

This  handbook  represents  a  new  departure  on! 
the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  London  Master 
Builders’  Association.  The  Editor  generally]' 
we  think,  can  be  congratulated  upon  having 
compiled  a  very  useful  work  for  those  engaged 
in  the  building  trade,  and  although  it  appeals) ' 
more  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  the 
practical  part  of  this  trade,  at  the  same  time  it 
will  also  be  found  useful  by  those  taking  up 
the  professional  side.  In  fact,  the  catholicity 
of  the  selection  of  the  Editor  is  a  very  striking 
feature.  A  perusal  of  the  “  General  Contents," 
on  pp.  19  or,  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
quaint  variety  of  the  subjects  touched  upon — 
almost  too  great,  one  would  think — as  the  work 
would  sulfer  little  if  almost  the  whole  of  Part 
IV.  were  eliminated,  while  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  connexion  of  "  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister”  with  the  building  trade  in 
general  or  with  the  other  items  of  Part  III.  in 
particular.  A  few  reports  of  cases  bearing 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Building  Act  would 
be  far  more  to  the  point. 

A  very  useful  feature  is  Part  V.,  being  the 
by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  London 
Water  Companies,  with  a  map  showing  the 
areas  dealt  with  by  the  various  companies. 
This  “  part”  has,  however,  some  curious  intro¬ 
ductions,  viz  Notes  on  “  Leasehold  En¬ 
franchisement,”  "  Arbitration  —  The  Hague 
Court,”  and  "  Admiralty  Works  Department.” 
The  latter,  while  being  in  keeping  with  the 
intention  of  the  book,  has  no  connexion  with 
this  particular  "part."  The  other  items  are 
quite  foreign  to  the  work. 

The  summary  of  working  rules  (pp.  59-65) 
are  useful,  but  we  think  the  rate  of  wages 
might  be  given  in  addition  to  the  note  of 
advances  on  p.  60. 

There  are  various  notes  and  tables  through¬ 
out  the  work  that  add  to  the  value.  It  would, 
however,  be  advisable  to  arrangelthese  in  some 
order. 

Taking  the  work  as  a  whole  there  is  much 
to  be  commended,  and  we  note  with  pleasure 
the  absence  of  debateable  opinions  upon  such 
questions  as  may  affect  the  trade,  c  g .,  in  the 
chapter  on  “  Municipal  Trading.”  With  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  items  and  a  careful 
rearrangement,  this  book  will  doubtless  take 
its  place  in  years  to  come  as  a  most  useful  work 
of  reference  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  in  London. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Sankey  &  Son  send  us  an 
illustration  sheet  of  “  Sankey's  Sink  Trap,” 
which  is  made  of  glazed  stoneware,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  plumbing  in  fixing.  It  has  an 
efficient  water  seal,  and  seems  altogether  a 
good  article. 

The  Permanent  Decorative  Glass  Co.,  whose 
glass  wall-tiling  we  noticed  two  or  three 
months  ago  (under  the  heading  "  Florite  Opal 
Tiling”),  send  us  a  book  of  designs  for 
decorative  wall-linings  in  this  material.  We 
had  before  remarked  that  the  process  would 
lend  itself  to  decorative  design  as  well  as  to 
merely  imitative  work.  Some  of  the  designs 
are  very  good,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from,  their  appearance  on  paper,  would  be 
effective  in  execution  in  the  material  proposed. 

We  have  received  from  W.  Gyllich,  of  St. 
Olavfc’s  House,  Lloyds-avenue,  E.C.,  an  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  describing  a  new  automatic 
lift  manufactured  by  the  Titan  Co.,  of  Copen- 
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:n.  The  motive  power  is  electricity,  and 

immaterial  whether  the  supply  is  direct 
ternating.  To  call  the  lift,  all  that  is  neces- 
;  is  to  press  a  button  outside  the  landing 
• ;  this  starts  the  motor,  and  the  lift  moves 
;  stops  opposite  the  door,  which  can  only 
|i  be  opened.  On  entering  we  press  a 
on  inside  corresponding  to  the  floor  to 
ch  we  want  to  go  ;  the  door  then  shuts 
jtmatically  and  the  lift  moves  up  or  down, 
the  case  may  be.  All  the  doors  in  the 
dings  and  in  the  cage  are  fitted  with  elec- 
il  and  mechanical  safety  locks,  and  in 
lition  there  is  a  very  complete  list  of  safety 
kes  and  appliances.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
lean  be  operated  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
fty  even  by  a  child,  and  as  the  power  con¬ 
ned  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  work  it 
1  to  do  it  is  economical.  Several  have  been 
'operation  for  years.  The  Titan  Co.  also 
ke  smaller  lifts  on  the  same  principle  for 
lids,  and  these  ought  to  prove  very  useful  in 
fee  warehouses. 

vlessrs.  John  Wright  &  Co.  (Birmingham) 
d  us  a  small  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
lureka  ”  gas  fires  and  gas-heating  stoves,  of 
lich  there  are  a  great  many  forms  shown  in 
[all  engravings,  differing  apparently  rather 
jappearance  than  in  principle.  It  is  claimed 
1  them  that  every  hindrance  to  perfect  com- 
Stion  has  been  avoided,  and  the  fire  is  there- 
le  heated  bright  red  to  the  top.  If  some  of  the 
et-iron  ornament  of  these  grates  were  done 
ray  with,  and  some  simpler  patterns  by  good 
Signers  procured,  they  might  be  made  much 
lire  attractive  in  outward  appearance,  without 
sing  any  of  their  practical  qualities. 
iThe  Sun  Fan  Co.  (Bradford)  send  us  an 
iistrated  catalogue  of  their  ventilating  fans, 
aich  are  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron  to 
ievent  breakage.  The  designs  of  the  blades 
e  modified  for  the  work  to  be  done  ;  and 
here  there  is  a  high  resistance  to  be  over- 
ime,  the  Company  recommend  the  use  of  their 
double-effect”  fan,  which  is  equally  efficient 
:  either  direction,  and  is  used  where  it  is 
beded  to  blow  or  exhaust  alternately  through 
acts,  as  in  refrigeration  work,  or  to  force  or 
chaust  air  for  drying  purposes  through  heat- 
fs,  and  large  masses  of  grain,  wool,  rags,  &c., 
c.  The  efficiency  at  moderate  speeds  espe- 
ially  is  said  to  be  very  high  indeed.  For 
lorking  in  steams,  acids,  &c.,  fans  with  copper 
lades  can  be  supplied.  Some  tables  of 
seeds,  volumes  and  powers  are  added.  A 
iicond  catalogue,  in  the  same  form,  gives  par- 
(culars  of  electrically  driven  fans. 

I  Messrs.  William  Morris  &  Co.  (of  Fulham- 
oad,  Chelsea)  send  us  two  catalogues  lllus- 
rating  the  work  they  are  doing  in  designs  for 
haded  lights.  This  is  the  system  which  has 
lecome  rather  a  favourite  one  of  late,  of 
aaking  the  leading  the  design,  but  we  have  not 
Sen  it  done  in  so  artistic  and  picturesque  a 
nanner  as  is  shown  in  this  catalogue.  One  or 
|wo  of  the  designs  are  perhaps  a  little 
,  twisty  ”  and  eccentric  ;  but  in  the  main  they 
[re  sufficiently  architectural  in  character,  and 
how  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  play  of  line. 
:Ve  should  prefer  that  the  firm  would  give  the 
lame  of  the  actual  designer,  who  certainly 
nerits  recognition. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  &  Co.  send  us  their 
iatalogue  of  hand-power  wood-working 
hachinery  and  lifting  and  hoisting  appliances, 
m  which  many  types  of  useful  machines  are 
ilustrated  and  described.  The  “  Queen " 
land-power  circular  and  band-sawing  machine 
I'Ught  to  be  appreciated  in  small  workshops 
where  the  amount  of  work  done  is  not 
ufficient  to  justify  the  purchase  of  separate 
Machines.  A  still  more  inexpensive  appliance 
Is  the  “  Princess  ”  band-saw  apparatus,  which 
fan  be  readily  attached  to  any  ordinary  bench. 
5and-saw  machines  are  shown  in  various  sizes 
uitable  for  different  classes  of  work,  and 
unongst  mortising  machines  we  may  mention 
he  “Samson”  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
.ppliances  of  its  type,  capable  of  mortising 
irom  Jm.  to  ii  in.  wide.  The  stroke  of  the 
machine  is  6  in.-!  and  it  will  take  in  timber  up 
o  1 2  in.  by  6  in.  Attention  may  also  be 
ilirected  to  the  “  Southwark  ”  mortising,  bor- 
ng,  and  core-driving  machine,  which  is  fitted 
with  a  revolving  tool-holder  arranged  so  that 
he  chisel,  core-driver,  and  augur,  may  be 
ilternately  used  without  the  necessity  for  shift- 
ng  timber  held  in  the  machine  until  the 
-equired  work  has  been  finished.  Amongst 
ippliances  for  dealing  with  paints,  we  observe 
m  ingenious  self-acting  painting  machine 
[suitable  for  Venetian  blind  laths,  hoop  iron, 
md  similar  objects.  Hoisting  appliances  of 


various  familiar  types  are  illustrated,  as  also 
are  guards  for  sawing  and  other  wood-working 
machinery.  . 

Messrs.  Jonas  Smith  &  Co.  send  us  their 
catalogue  of  sawn  timber  in  stock,  with  in¬ 
formation  as  to  brands,  sizes,  port  of  export, 
and  place  of  stowage  in  London. 

Messrs.  Jacobs  Bros.  (London  and  Antwerp) 
send  us  their  monthly  list  of  iron  and  steel 
bars,  rods,  joists,  steel  wire,  nails,  &c.,  now  in 
stock. 


initial  gibes  are  quite  called  for.  We  have  met 

with  carpenters  and  masons  who  were  quite 
clear  as  to  what  an  ellipse  is  ;  and  possibly  the 
architect  referred  to  was  intending  to  draw  a 
three-centred  arch,  according  to  the  (occa¬ 
sional)  practice  of  his  Tudor  predecessors. 
Of  course,  we  quite  agree  in  preferring  the  true 
ellipse,  as  a  form. — Ed. 


Gorresponbence. 

HOW  TO  SET  OUT  AN  ELLIPTIC 
ARCH. 

The  following  is  a  practical  way  of  setting 
out  an  ellipse,  and  it  would  be  well  if  archi¬ 
tects  insisted  upon  having  the  proper  curve 
when  they  ask  for  it.  Carpenters  and  masons 
fondly  imagine  that  they  can  make  an  ellipse 
by  means  of  a  collection  of  circles  (fig.  2),  and 
the  writer  has  heard  it  whispered  that  there 
was  once  an  architect  who  thought  so  too,  but 
that  was  long  ago. 

The  usual  method,  with  two  centres  and  a 
piece  of  string  is  not  practical  for  obvious 
reasons,  but  the  following  method  will  be 
found  perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  accurate 
(see  fig.  1).  Set  out  AC  the  width  of  the  arch 
OB  the  height.  Now  take  a  straight  edge  QR, 
the  length  of  half  the  opening  AC,  plus  the 
height  of  the  proposed  arch,  and  divide  QR  at 
P  so  that  QP=AO,  and  PR  =  OB.  Make  a 
small  nick  at  P  to  receive  pencil  or  point.  Nail 
a  straight  edged  lath  along  AC  and  another 


RE  WANDSWORTH  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

SIR, — Allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  unfair 
criticism  on  the  students’  work  at  the  above  Insti¬ 
tute.  One  has  only  to  state  the  conditions  under 
which  the  competion  was  held,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remarks,  so  far  as  the  drawings  are  concerned, 
fall  to  the  ground. 

The  drawings  exhibited  were  the  work  of  the 
students  in  the  Building  Construction  class,  exe¬ 
cuted  at  home  during  the  summer  vacation,  the 
primary  condition  of  the  competition  being  that 
the  work  submitted  should  be  entirely  designed  and 
drawn  by  the  competitor,  the  designs  to  be  worked 
to  a  specification,  and  the  cost  not  to  exceed  500/. 
for  advanced  students,  and  1,000/.  for  honours. 

Several  drawings  I  had  not  seen  until  they  hung 
on  the  walls  of  the  Institute,  and  I  consider  an 
apology  is  due  not  only  to  the  instructor,  but  also 
to  the  students,  as  to  speak  of  their  work  as 
“  rubbish,”  after  they  have  spent  many  an  hour  in 
endeavouring  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
first  principles  of  house  planning,  is  most  dis¬ 
heartening. 

I  may  add  that  the  student  who  obtained  the  first 
prize  is  but  eighteen  years  of  age  and  is  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  the  carpentry  in  one  of  our  leading  firms, 
and  further,  I  have  taken  expert  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  designs  submitted,  and  for  trade  students 
they  consider  the  drawings  do  them  great  credit. 

This  is  my  seventh  session  at  the  Wandsworth 
Technical  Institute,  and  if  necessary  I  could  pro¬ 
duce  many  old  students  who  would  testify  to  their 
appreciation,  the  few  elementary  principles  I  have 
been  able  to  give  them  on  house  planning  and 
designing  ;  and  personally,  after  an  experience  of 
lecturing  to  trade  students  for  over  twelve  years,  I 
consider  the  reading  of  plans  to  be  one  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  trade  student,  and  to  be 
able  to  draw  out  plans  and  sections  of  even  a  six- 
roomed  house  must  assist  him  greatly  in  following 
and  appreciating  designs  of  some  of  our  best 
masters,  Ernest  Cannell, 

Lecturer  on  Building  Construction  to  the 
Institute. 

.  Our  critic  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
drawings  were  from  examples  set  before  the 
students.  As  efforts  of  young  students  in  the  building 
trades  they  are  not  so  bad,  but  they  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  what  would  pass  muster  among  architectural 
students,  and  our  correspondent  is  mistaken  if  he 
thinks  so. — Ed. 


along  OBQ,  so  that  the  straight  edge  QR  will 
be  able  to  slide  freely  between  them.  Now 
lav  OPR  along  the  line  OB,  so  that  P  coin¬ 
cides  with  B.  Place  a  pencil  in  nick  at  P  and 
slide  R  along  the  lath  towards  C.  The  point  P 
will  describe  the  ellipse  required  (there  is  only 
one  ellipse  which  will  pass  through  the  three 
points  ABC).  Of  course  the  lath  along  OBQ 
must  be  shifted  to  the  other  side  of  the  centre 
line  in  order  to  describe  the  other  side  of  the 

^For  those  who  can  receive  it,  the  following 
is  a  proof  that  the  curve  thus  described  is  a 

trULet1pPQ  =  fl.  PR  =  6*  r>  and  y>  the  c°-°rdi' 
nates  of  P.  Then  by  similar  triangles 
,v2_0M-_0R2 
a*~  QP*  QR2 
y»_PM3_QCP_ 
b%  PR*  QRa 

.  .v2  u  QQ2 ,  og--QQ24-Qg!=T. 

"'a*  b2  QR2  QR'  QRa 
i.c.  Locus  of  P  is  an  ellip.e.^^  &  WELLS. 

*  *  Our  correspondents’  communication  is 
of  interest  but  we  do  not  know  that  their 


Gbe  Student’s  Column. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

14. — Copper,  Zinc,  and  Brass. — The 
Properties  of  Alloys. 

DROPERTIES  OF  COPPER.— Copper 
is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  a 
much  better  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity  than  any  other  abundant  metal. 
Silver  surpasses  it  as  a  conductor  either  of  heat 
or  electricity.  The  melting  point  of  copper  is 
about  1,100  deg.  C.,  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  8  94.  Copper  is  not  corroded  by  dry 
air  but  the  joint  attack  of  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  and  moisture  converts  it  into  basic 
copper  carbonate,  the  green  compound  which 
is  often  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  exposed 
metal  and  which  is  sometimes  called  verdigris. 
The  term  “verdigris"  is,  however,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  applied  to  basic  acetate  of  copper. 

All  soluble  salts  ol  copper  are  poisonous,  and 
copper  culinary  vessels  should  therefore  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Copper  is  almost 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid  or  ho  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  When  exposed  to  salt  water 
and  air  copper  becomes  more  or  less  coated 
with  copper  oxychloride. 

Sou  IMS  of  Copper.  Copper  is  found  in  the 
metallic  state  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
the  metal  being  particularly  abundant  upon 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  metal  is, 
however,  most  largely  obtained  from  copper 
ores,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  the  sul¬ 
phides  known  as  copper  pyrites  (CuFeS.)  and 
copper  glance  (Cu,S),  and  some  complex 
sulphides  of  copper,  arsenic,  and 
Less  abundant  ores  are  the  green  hydra  ed 
carbonate  known  as  malachite,  the  blue 
hydrated  carbonate  called  azunte,  a  red  sub- 
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oxide  termed  cuprite,  and  the  black  oxide.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  copper  ores  are  found 
in  greatest  abundance  in  Cornwall,  from 
whence  they  are  mostly  sent  to  Swansea  to  be 
smelted. 

Copper  ores  usually  contain  so  many  im¬ 
purities  that  the  metallic  copper  extracted 
therefrom  commonly  contains  small  propor¬ 
tions  of  several  foreign  metals,  in  addition  to 
traces  of  oxygen,  arsenic,  and  sulphur.  The 
metals  most  frequently  present  in  commercial 
copper  are  antimony,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel, 
iron,  and  zinc. 

Smelting  Copper  Ores. — The  manufacture  of 
copper  from  its  ores  is  a  complex  process,  and 
the  methods  employed  have  to  be  varied  to  suit 
the  composition  of  the  ores  treated.  Briefly, 
the  method  of  obtaining  copper  from  copper 
pyrites,  the  most  abundant  ore,  is  as  follows 
The  ore  is  first  roasted  to  expel  some  of  the 
sulphur  and  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  sul¬ 
phides  of  copper  and  iron  into  oxides.  The 
roasted  ore  is  then  smelted  with  silica  or 
siliceous  matter.  The  silica  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  to  form  fusible  ferrous  silicate, 
which  is  removed  as  slag,  and  copper  sulphide 
containing  less  iron  sulphide  than  was  present 
in  the  original  ore  is  obtained.  This  partially- 
purified  copper  sulphide  is  known  as  “coarse 
metal,”  and  is  subsequently  ground  and  roasted 
to  convert  the  remainder  of  the  iron  sulphide 
into  oxide.  The  roasted  coarse  metal  is  again 
smelted  with  silica  to  enable  the  iron  oxide  to 
be  removed  as  slag  (ferrous  silicate),  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  pure  copper  sulphide,  known  as 
“white  metal,”  or  "fine  metal,”  is  obtained. 
The  fine  metal  is  then  converted  into  a  mixture 
of  oxide  and  sulphide  of  copper  by  being 
roasted  in  presence  of  a  current  of  air.  Air  is 
then  excluded  from  the  furnace,  and  the  oxide 
and  sulphide  of  copper  react  upon  one  another, 
and  metallic  copper  and  gaseous  sulphur 
dioxide  are  produced. 

In  America,  the  coarse  metal  is  usually  run 
into  a  Bessemer  converter  having  a  siliceous 
lining,  and  metallic  copper  is  produced  by 
blowing  air  through  the  molten  sulphide. 

The  copper  obtained  by  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
cess  is  very  impure,  and  has  to  be  refined. 
The  bars  of  copper  are  remelted  in  contact 
with  a  current  of  air  to  expel  as  far  as  possible 
the  remaining  traces  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  in 
the  form  of  gases  or  vapours,  and  to  oxidise 
metallic  impurities.  As  some  of  the  copper  is 
also  oxidised  into  cuprous  oxide,  the  presence 
of  which  renders  the  metal  brittle,  the  molten 
copper  is  covered  with  finely-powdered  carbon 
and  well  stirred  with  a  pole  of  green  wood. 
The  gases  escaping  from  the  green  wood  when 
plunged  into  the  molten  metal  reduce  the 
cuprous  oxide  to  metallic  copper. 

Impurities  in  Copper. — Lead  is  frequently 
added  to  copper  in  quantity  not  exceeding  o-5 
per  cent,  to  render  it  more  suitable  for  rolling. 
Arsenic  is  always  present  in  copper,  and  tends 
to  make  it  brittle.  The  proportion  of  arsenic 
should  not  exceed  o  05  per  cent,  in  B.S.  (best 
selected)  copper,  which  is  the  purest  commer¬ 
cial  form  of  the  metal,  and  it  should  not  exceed 
°'5  Per  ce°t-  in  copper  plates.  Bismuth  should 
not  exceed  o  05  per  cent.,  for  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  makes  the  copper  excessively  brittle. 
Sulphur  is  also  an  objectionable  impurity, 
sometimes  present  in  small  proportion  in  com¬ 
mercial  copper.  Nickel,  cobalt,  silver,  tin, 
zinc,  and  iron  are  often  present,  but  in  such 
minute  proportions  that  they  have  little  or  no 
enect  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  metal. 

For  electrical  purposes  the  purest  com¬ 
mercial  copper  has  to  be  employed,  for  even 
minute  proportions  of  such  impurities  as 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  iron  greatly  reduce  the 
conductivity  of  the  metal. 

Zinc. — Most  of  the  zinc  used  in  this  country 
comes  from  Belgium,  Silesia,  and  Poland  in 
the  form  of  flat  cakes,  and  in  this  form  is 
known  in  commerce  as  “  spelter.” 

Properties  of  Zinc. — Commercial  zinc  is  a 
brittle,  crystalline  metal  of  bluish-white  colour. 
Although  brittle  when  cold,  it  is  malleable 
while  maintained  at  temperatures  between 
100  degs.  C.  and  200  degs.  C.  At  temperatures 
above  200  degs.  C.  it  again  becomes  brittle. 
Zinc  is  therefore  usually  rolled  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  120  deg.  C.  The  melting  point 
of  zinc  is  412  degs.  C.,  and  at  1,040  degs.  C.  it 
boils  Zinc  can  to  a  large  extent  be  purified 
by  distillation  from  metals  which  do  not 
volatilise  at  so  low  a  temperature.  When 
strongly  heated  in  the  atmosphere  zinc  burns 
with  a  bright  greenish  flame,  and  dense  white 
lumes  of  zinc  oxide  are  formed.  Zinc  is 
readily  acted  upon  by  most  acids  and  alkalies, 
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even  soap  having  an  appreciable  effect  upon  it. 
It  does  not  alloy  with  lead  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  readily  forms  alloys  with  most 
other  metals.  Zinc  makes  excellent  castings, 
and  "French  bronzes”  consist  of  zinc  casts 
coloured  to  represent  bronze. 

Zinc  Ores. — The  most  abundant  ores  of  zinc 
are  zinc  sulphide,  also  known  as  zinc  blende  or 
“  Black  Jack, "zinc  carbonateor  calamine,  the  red 
oxide,  and  the  silicate  (Zn2Si04H20),  known 
as  “  Smithsonite.”  The  ore  is  roasted,  then 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated  in  a  retort. 
Zinc  distils  over  and  is  condensed  by  being  led 
into  water  or  into  any  suitable  condenser.  The 
metal  cadmium,  which  is  sometimes  present  in 
combined  form  in  zinc  ore,  is  more  volatile 
than  zinc,  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  found  as 
an  impurity  in  the  zinc  obtained  by  distillation. 
A  certain  proportion  of  lead  present  in  the 
original  zinc  ore  also  distils  over  and  condenses 
as  an  impurity  in  the  zinc.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  other  impurities  in  the  ore  remain 
in  the  retort. 

Impurities  in  'Zinc.  —  Commercial,  zinc 
usually  contains  about  98  5  per  cent,  of  zinc  and 
small  proportions  of  lead,  iron,  arsenic,  and 
tin,  while  traces  of  copper  and  cadmium  are 
also  frequently  present. 

Brass. — Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 
These  two  metals  can  be  alloyed  in  any  pro¬ 
portion.  The  following  are  some  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  two  metals  commonly  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  different  descriptions  of 
brass  : — 


Variety  of  Brass. 

Percentage 

Composition. 

Remarks. 

Copper. 

Zinc. 

White  b.-ass.... 

45 

55 

Almost  silver-white  in 
colour.  Sometimes 

used  for  small  cast¬ 
ings. 

Vellow  casting 

brass  „  . 

50 

5° 

Used  for  castings.  Can¬ 
not  be  forged. 

Muntz  metal  .. 

60 

40 

Can  be  rolled  and  forged. 
Used  for  sheathing 
ships. 

Ordinary  yellow 

brass  . 

70 

3o 

The  most  largely  used 
brass.  Is  malleable, 
and  is  used  for  drawn 
lubes,  for  sheets  to  be 
used  for  brazed  tubes, 
for  making  brass  wire, 
and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

Boiler-tube  brass 

80 

Is  drawn  into  tubes  for 
marine  boilers,  and 
when  hammered  into 
very  thin  sheets  is 
used  as  “  gilding 
metal." 

Red  brass  .... 

90 

IO 

Sometimes  used  for  roll¬ 
ing  into  leaf. 

Manufacture  of  Brass—  The  price  of  copper 
being  much  higher  than  that  of  zinc  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  to  use  the  largest  per¬ 
missible  proportions  of  zinc  in  brass.  Small 
pieces  of  zinc  are  added  to  molten  copper,  and 
the  mixture  is  carefully  stirred.  A  small 
proportion  of  zinc  is  lost  by  volatilisation,  and 
a  rather  larger  proportion  than  that  required 
in  the  finished  brass  is  therefore  added. 

Impurities  in  Brass.— Brass  frequently  con¬ 
tains  traces  of  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth, 
all  of  which  tend  to  harden  the  metal  and 
increase  its  brittleness.  These  impurities  are 
therefore  objectionable  in  brass  which  is  to  be 
rolled.  About  2  per  cent,  of  lead  is  often 
added  to  brass  which  is  to  be  used  for  castings, 
as  the  lead  renders  the  alloy  more  easy  to 
work  with  tools. 

Iron  in  Brass. — The  strength  and  density  of 
brass  is  considerably  increased  by  the  addition 
of  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  iron.  Delta  metal 
is  a  yellow  brass  which  owes  its  abnormal 
strength  mainly  to  iron.  The  composition  of 
Delta  metal  is  varied  to  suit  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required,  but  the  following  may 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  analysis  —Copper, 
56  ;  zinc,  40  ;  iron,  1  ;  phosphorus,  o-i  ;  man¬ 
ganese,  o-9  ;  and  lead,  2  per  cent.  Many  other 
brasses  containing  iron  in  small  proportion  are 
manufactured  for  special  purposes. 

Tin  in  Brass. — Tin  in  very  small  proportions 
also  strengthens  brass  in  which  it  is  present 
and  is  sometimes  added  to  brass  manufactured 
for  special  purposes. 

Aluminium  in  Brass. — Aluminium  may  in 
some  cases  be  added  with  advantage  to  brass 
in  proportion  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.  The 
aluminium  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  molten 
alloy,  and  brass  in  which  it  is  present  is 
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therefore  especially  suitable  for  castings.  The 
aluminium  does  not  render  the  alloy  unsuitable 
for  rolling,  stamping,  or  forging. 

The  Properties  of  Alloys. — The  properties  of 
alloys  are  frequently  entirely  different  from 
those  which  mixtures  of  the  metals  of  which 
they  are  composed  might  be  expected  to 
possess. 

The  colour  of  the  alloy  is  often  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  any  of  its  constituents. 
Thus,  when  the  white  metal  aluminium  is 
alloyed  with  the  yellow  metal  gold,  an  alloy  of 
a  ruby-red  colour  is  obtained. 

The  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is  usually 
lower  than  the  mean  melting  point  of  its  con¬ 
stituents,  and  is  sometimes  lower  than  that  of 
any  of  its  constituents.  Rose’s  metal,  for 
example,  which  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and 
bismuth,  melts  at  92  deg.  C.,  which  is  lower 
than  the  boiling  point  of  water,  yet  the  melting 
points  of  lead,  tin,  and  bismuth  are  330,  235, 
and  270  deg.  C.  respectively. 

An  alloy  frequently  resists  corrosion  better 
than  any  of  its  constituents. 

Alloys  are  commonly  regarded  as  consisting 
of  one  or  more  metallic  compounds  held  in 
solid  solution  in  an  excess  of  the  predominating 
metal.  It  is  believed  that  the  metals  unite  with 
one  another  in  certain  definite  proportions!?; 
and  that  these  combined  metals  dissolve  in 
that  portion  of  the  predominating  metal  which 
remains  uncombined. 

Alloys  are  not  usually  perfectly  homogeneous 
after  solidification.  As  the  temperature  of  a 
molten  alloy  falls,  that  portion  of  the  predomUS 
nating  metal  which  remains  uncombined  first 
solidifies,  but  holds  disseminated  throughout 
its  mass  a  certain  quantity  of  a  liquid  alloy  of 
the  predominating  metal  and  another  metalJ 
As  the  mass  continues  to  fall  in  temperature 
the  liquid  combination  of  metals  also  solidifies, 
and  a  temperature  is  finally  reached  at  which 
the  whole  mass  becomes  solid.  The  solidifica-l 
tion  of  an  alloy  may  occur  in  several  stages, 
for  the  number  of  metallic  combinations,  each 
having  a  different  solidifying  point,  may  be 
many. 

The  melting  point  of  a  combination  of  metals 
varies  with  the  proportions  in  which  the 
metals  are  combined,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  melting  point  of  any  mixture  of 
metals  below  a  certain  temperature.  Thus,  by 
mixing  tin  and  lead  in  the  proportion  of  4 
atoms  to  1,  an  alloy  which  melts  at  187  deg.  . 
C.  may  be  obtained,  and  by  altering  the 
proportion  to  3  3  of  tin  to  1  of  lead,  the  melting 
point  may  be  reduced  to  180  deg.  C.  Nol 
other  alloy  of  the  same  metals  has  a  lower 
melting  point.  An  alloy  having  its  constituents! 
proportioned  to  yield  a  combination  having  the 
lowest  possible  melting  point,  is  called  a 
eutectic  alloy  (Greek  :  cu,  well  ;  and  tekein,  to 
melt).  The  alloys  of  commerce  are  in  most] 
cases  mixtures  containing  several  eutectic! 
alloys. 

The  phenomenon  of  “  eutexia  ”  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  mixtures  of  metals,  but  is  also  ! 
common  to  certain  mixtures  of  salts  and  to 
certain  mixtures  of  fatty  and  other  acids. 
Mixtures  in  which  the  components  have  the 
property  of  acting  together  to  form  a  mass 
having  a  definite  melting  point  lower  than  that 
of  the  mean  of  its  constituents,  and  incapable 
of  being  further  reduced,  are  called  eutectic 
mixtures. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
England  and  Wales  was  continued  last  week  at  the 
Grand  Assembly  Rooms,  Barras  Bridge,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  J.  G.  Cole,  presiding. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  paper  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Hatton,  the  head  art  master  at  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  on  "  The  Training  of  the 
Apprentice  in  Drawing,  Designing,  and  Colouring." 
There  were,  he  thought,  two  ways  in  which  the 
apprentice  might  be  trained.  They  could  either 
train  their  shop  from  the  top  downwards,  or  from 
the  bottom  upwards.  By  the  first  method,  the 
master-men  and  the  foremen  were  themselves 
the  authority,  and  advised  and  instructed  the 
apprentices  under  them.  But  if  they  were 
to  carry  out  the  other  system,  of  training 
the  shop  from  below  upwards,  they  must  recognise 
that  they  could  not  carry  out  these  older  conditions. 
They  must  recognise  that  they  would  have  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  shop  through  the  apprentices,  and  they 
must  consequently  make  arrangements  by  which 
the  apprentices  should  receive  the  kind  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  master  thought  they  should  need,  and 
grow  thus  into  better  and  more  efficient  workmen 
than  the  men  they  were  displacing.  This  system 
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id  in  the  present  day  probably  be  found  work- 
|isimultaneou9ly  in  good  shops.  Continuing, 
jSatton  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  arising 
j-pidemic  of  embossed  papers.  He  was  not 
,  ig  a  word  against  embossed  papers,  which 
m  very  useful  and  very  handy,  but,  in  bis 
JjiOD,  they  were  tending  to  drive  out  the  need 
Ihertain  skill  on  the  part  of  the  decorator  which 
prmerly  had.  It  was  only  natural  to  think  that 
13  would  be  a  tendency  for  using  these  appliances 
r.h  would  gradually  eliminate  the  cralt  of  the 
Il-rator,  and  the  man  who  was  jealous  of  his 
It  would  look  askance  upon  the  introduction  of 
fimechanical  means  which  would  tend  to  reduce 
[  skill  of  hand  and  eye.  On  the  subject  of  draw- 
JjMr.  Hatton  pleaded  for  vigour  and  spirit  of 
l i rather  than  for  mere  mechanical  precision, 
r.  Geo.  G.  Laidler  (Newcastle)  moved  a  vote  of 
iiks  to  Mr.  Hatton,  and,  in  doing  so,  alluded  to 
1  Hatton’s  comments  on  the  subject  of  embossed 

ilerials.  They  were  employing  embossed  materials 
^  largely,  and  he  thought  the  material  had  come 
,itay.  That  was  because  it  was  taking  the  place  of 
i;  plaster  work.  It  was  bad  plaster  work  which 
1 '  introduced  embossed  canvas  and  other  materials. 

y  had  got  to  use  it,  and  they  would  continue  to 
-  it  in  preference  to  putting  good  painting  on  bad 
»ter  work.  The  result  of  the  existing  state  of 
igs  would  be,  he  believed,  that  in  time  they 
jld  become  their  own  plasterers.  The  good 
:  iter  should  always  have  a  good  plasterer  in  his 
ip  to  carry  out  plastering  work  worthy  of  his 
[blishment. 

llderman  Green  seconded,  and  the  vote  of  thanks 
^  carried. 

jUr.  Lewis  F.  Dav  next  read  a  paper  on  “Ihe 
11  and  Trade  of  ihe  House  Painter.”  Mr.  Day 
jfl  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  art  was  decora- 
t,  but  that  had  changed  altogether,  for  now 
foration  was  only  a  division  of  art,  and  house 
(oration  only  a  division  of  that.  Art  and  crafts- 
Insbip  were  inseparable.  It  was  difficult  to  draw 
lard-and-fast  line  between  them.  The  moment 
I  consideration  of  beauty,  apart  from  utility, 
iered  into  the  calculation  of  the  workman,  he 
iched  upon  the  domain  of  art.  It  was  all  but 
possible  for  a  man  to  carry  workmanship  to  its 
tbest  point  without  concerning  himself  about  its 
tuty,  and  that  was  art.  It  was  quite  possible, 
/ertheless,  for  a  man  to  carry  on  his  trade  without 
egard  for  art.  The  modern  change  was  due  largely 
the  fact  that,  whereas  house  decoration  used  to  be 
ihe  hands  of  the  workman  or  under  the  direction 
ia  man  who  had  been  a  workman,  the  tendency 

I  is  more  and  more  for  the  trade  to  get  under  the 
itrol  of  the  enterprising  man  of  business.  The 
pchief  wa3  not  that  the  decorator  had  to  make  it 
7,  but  that  the  desire  to  make  it  pay  so  well  was 
(strong  that  the  workman  and  his  best  qualities 
:  re  being  swamped  by  the  necessity  for  making 
:  enterprise  he  was  engaged  in  pay  the  largest 
■sible  profit  to  the  men  who  were  running  the 
[erprise.  Things  were  tending  nowadays  to  be  on 
:h  a  large  scale  that  the  presence  of  the  man  of 
siness  was  necessary,  and  unless  that  man  of  busi¬ 
es  wa3  an  artist — which  they  could  hardly  expect 
h  to  be— or  left  the  control  to  a  man  who  was 
|  artist,  which  :he  did  not  generally  do,  how  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  work  done  under  such 
spices  should  be  artistic  ?  Art  of  any  kind,  he 
blitted,  did  not  sell  best,  but  it  paid.  It  wa3  the 
1st  advertisement,  it  made  people  talk,  it  spread 
j)  decorator’s  fame,  and  perhaps  brought  custo- 
r3  for  trade  work.  Was  there  ever  a  better 
jvertisement  for  drain  pipes  than  art  pottery  ? 
pat  applied  to  pottery  applied  to  house  decora- 
n.  The  good  artist  with  practical  qualifications 
■d  no  desire  to  undertake  more  than  he  could  per- 
I  tally  supervise  could  always  make  a  living,  and, 
anybody  was  to  be  envied,  perhaps  he  was  the 
n.  But  the  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
1  fir  attention  was  that  the  house  decorator  need 
»t  be  a  great  artist,  need  not,  in  fact,  have  much 
.re  than  a  workmanlike  appreciation  of  good 
•rk  well  done,  to  raise  his  trade  to  something  of 
,  art,  if  he  only  had  his  ideal  and  the  courage  of  it. 
Vlr.  Gaskell  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
Londed,  and,  after  some  discussion,  to  which  Mr. 
1  iv  replied,  the  vote  was  carried. 
iiThe  conference  adjourned. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

‘Church,  West  Derby,  Liverpool— On  the 
I  rd  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  wa3 
i  d  at  West  Derby.  It  will  form  a  chapel-of-ease 
lithe  parish  church.  The  site  is  situated  at  the 
[inlet  known  as  the  Dog  and  Gun,  about  a  mile 
d  a  half  from  West  Derby  village,  at  the  junc- 
c  n  of  four  cross  roads,  Carr-lane,  Lowerhouse- 
ne,  and  D  werryhouse-lane.  Designed  by  Mr.  Jno. 
I  drid  Scott,  the  church  will  be  of  stone,  in  the 
irly  English  style,  and  will  be  of  cruciform  shape, 
th  nave,  apse,  two  transepts  for  the  organ  and 
istries,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  central  tower, 
ne  edifice  i3  to  accommodate  some  300  worship- 
rs.  The  contractors  for  the  new  building  are 
isssrs.  Lowe,  of  Burton-on-Trenf . 

.Church,  Plaistow.— A  new  church  is  to  be 
1  acted  at  Harold-road,  Upton  Manor  (London 
fth  Circuit).  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 


church  and  school  is  5,300 /.  The  new  buildings 
(designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dinsley,  of  Chorley)  will 
occupy  a  corner  site,  having  frontages  to  Harold- 
road  and  Claude-road.  The  complete  scheme  con¬ 
sists  of  church,  orchestra,  minister's  ve9try,  choir 
vestry,  schoolroom,  five  classrooms,  cloakroom,  &c., 
the  whole  of  which  is  at  present  being  erected  ex¬ 
cept  the  schoolroom  and  two  of  the  classrooms,  in 
place  of  which  an  iron  structure  has  been  put  up 
temporarily  to  serve  for  school  purposes.  The 
principal  approach  to  the  church  will  be  from 
Claude-road,  with  two  secondary  entrances  from 
Harold-road.  The  rostrum  will  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  church  opposite  to  the  front  entrance. 
The  orchestra  will  be  situated  immediately  behind 
the  rostrum,  and  connected  with  the  church  by  an 
arched  opening.  Galleries  will  be  provided  on  one 
end  and  two  sides  of  the  church,  and  approached 
by  four  separate  staircases.  At  the  junction  of 
Harold-road  and  Claude-road  elevations  a  tower 
will  be  placed,  finished  with  a  copper-covereu 
dome.  The  schools  will  have  their  main  frontage 
to  Claude-road,  and  behind  the  school  rostrum  will 
be  placed  a  classroom,  divided  from  the  school  by 
revolving  shutters.  The  church  will  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  about  600 adults  or  a  mixed  congregation 
of  700  persons,  and  the  school  for  about  330  scholars. 
The  main  elevations  will  be  faced  with  red  brick, 
relieved  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Battley, 
Sons.  &  Holness,  of  Old  Kent-road,  S.E.,  are  the 
builders.  Mr.  W.  R.  Ridington  is  acting  as  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Church  Restoration,  Hartshorne,  Derby¬ 
shire. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  Hartshorne, 
South  Derbyshire,  is  being  restored.  Consisting  of 
square  embattled  tower,  chancel,  nave,  and  north 
aisle,  the  edifice  externally  bears  heraldic  carvings, 
while  the  benches  of  the  interior  date  as  far  back 
as  1590.  The  earliest  parchments  dated  from  1594 
are  in  good  condition.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  has 
submitted  plans  which  have  been  accepted.  The 
alterations  comprise  a  new  aisle  and  vestries,  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel,  the  opening  out  of  the 
walled  arches,  with  the  addition  of  a  baptistry,  and 
when  complete  will  provide  additional  seating 
accommodation  for  100. — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Wesleyan  Church,  Birmingham.— A  new  Wes¬ 
leyan  church  has  been  erected  in  City  -  road. 
Birmingham.  The  plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  A 
McKewan,  provide  for  a  church  to  seat  800,  a 
Sunday-school,  a  lecture-room,  classrooms,  and  a 
church  parlour  at  a  total  cost  of  3,700/.  Messrs.  J. 
Smith  &  Sons  are  carrying  out  the  building  scheme. 

Tower,  St.  Michael's  Church,  Bristol.— 
The  tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bristol,  has  just 
been  restored  at  a  cost  of  1,200 1.  The  tower  is  an 
example  of  the  usual  Somerset  type,  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Originally  an 
ancient  church  of  the  same  date  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building,  which  is  of  debased 
style,  and  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  design  of 
the  tower.  Some  remains  of  the  old  church  still 
exist,  and  they  were  preserved  in  the  new  school 
buildings  near  the  church,  and  were  incorporated  in 
their  design.  Evidence  exists  that  at  the  time  of 
buildiDg  the  present  nave  and  aisles  the  tower  was 
extensively  repaired  and  altered  in  the  style  of  the 
period.  These  alterations  have  been,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  removed,  and  the  old  work  restored  to  its 
original  appearance.  Every  care  has  been  taken  not 
to  destroy  any  of  the  old  stonework  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  retain,  so  that  the  tower  should 
preserve  its  ancient  appearance.  Much  of  the 
stonework  was,  however,  so  badly  decayed  that 
nothing  but  entire  removal  of  certain  portions  was 
possible.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Beaven,  of  Bedminster  (the  contractor),  the 
architect  being  Mr.  W.  V.  Gough.— Bristol  Timcsand 
Mirror. 

Church,  Cornholme.  Yorkshire.— a  new 
church  was  opened  at  Cornholme,  near  lodmorden, 
on  the  27th  ult.  It  stands  close  to  the  main 
thoroughfare  leading  from  Todmorden  to  Burnley. 
Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham,  is  the 
architect  of  the  building.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
7-,  ft.  by  24  ft.,  north  and  south  aisle3  each  72  ft.  by 
11  ft.,  a  chancel  37  ft.  by  21  ft.,  with  a  north  chapel 
and  organ  chamber,  a  sacristy,  and  a  choir  vestry 
on  its  south  side,  a  western  tower  and  spire,  and  a 
north  porch. 

Chapel,  North  End,  Portsmouth.— 

Baptist  chapel  in  London-road,  North  End,  has 
just  been  opened.  The  new  building  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  In  the  centre  gable  above 
the  arched  porches  is  a  traceried  window,  flanked 
on  the  left  by  a  square  tower,  64  ft.  high,  with 
traceried  windows,  and  finished  with  lofty  pin¬ 
nacles.  The  pitch-pine  roof  is  partially  open  work, 
and  the  building  is  also  seated  with  the  same 
material  There  are  two  vestries,  two  lavatories, 
cloakrooms,  and  cellarage.  The  building  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  from  plans  and 
designs  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby  and  London. 

Alterations  to  Woodhouse  Church,  \ork- 
SHIRE  —The  second  part  of  the  scheme  of  addi¬ 
tions  to  and  alterations  of  Christ  Church,  Wood- 
house,  having  been  completed,  the  chancel  was 
consecrated  recently.  The  second  portion  of  the 
scheme  includes  the  lengthening  of  the  building 
eastward  and  the  replacing  of  the  old  shallow 
chancel  by  one  of  larger  proportions,  by  which 
there  has  been  obtained  a  sacrarium  and  the  requi¬ 
site  space  for  a  choir  of  thirty  members,  separate 


vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir,  with  proper 
approach  thereto,  and  the  reseating  of  the  transept 
in  oak.  The  chancel  has  been  erected  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The 
outer  walls  are  faced  with  ashlar,  and  the  internal 
jambs  and  fioishing3  of  windows  are  deeply  splayed 
and  of  the  same  material.  In  the  gable  at  the  east 
end  is  a  large  five-light  window  filled  with  coloured 
glass  illustrative  of  the  “  Te  Deum,”  and  on  the 
south  side  are  two  lancet  windows  representing  the 
baptism  and  transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  The 
flooring  is  of  polished  oak  blocks.  The  various 
fittings  are  all  in  solid  oak.  The  pulpit  is  of 
octagonal  shape,  and  is  erected  on  a  stone  shaft. 
The  tlectric  light  standards  and  brackets  are  of 
bra3?.  The  plans  of  the  church  alterations  and 
designs  for  the  fittings  were  drawn  by  Mr.  W. 
Cooper,  architect,  Huddersfield,  who  has  superin¬ 
tended  the  carrying  of  them  out.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  contractors  and  others  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  various  works  :  Mr.  Mark  Brook, 
mason  ;  Mr.  Henry  Holland,  joiner ;  Messrs.  G. 
Garton  &  Son,  plumbers  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Tunnacliffe, 
slater  and  plasterer  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Broadbent,  elec¬ 
trician  ;  Mr.  S.  Kendall,  decorator  ;  Messrs.  Calvert 
&  Co.,  heating  engineers.  The  carving  is  by  Mr. 
Edward  Armitage,  Springwood  ;  and  the  stained- 
glass  windows  were  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Powell  &  Sons,  London. 

Church,  Awsworth. — A  new  church  has  been 
erected  at  Awsworth,  Nottinghamshire,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Naylor  &  Sale,  of  Derby.  The 
nave  is  50  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  broad,  giving  sealing 
capacity  tor  200  persons.  A  tower,  a  side  aisle,  and 
other  extensions  are  to  be  added  at  a  future  date. 
Part  of  the  old  schoolroom  has  been  left  for  a 
vestry,  and  an  organ  chamber  has  been  built  on  the 
north  side.  The  reconstructed  nave  is  composed  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  an 
open  boarded  one. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  Salisbury.— The  fine 
fifteenth-century  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Salisbury,  is  in  great  need  of  external  repair, 
and  a  committee  has  been  formed  to  raise  3,000/. 
for  the  purpose.  The  committee  have  placed  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  who 
has  reported  that  the  nave  arcades  have  settled 
westward,  and  that  all  the  columns  have  a  slight 
inclination  in  the  same  direction.  He  proposes  to 
remedy  this  by  adding  substantial  buttresses  to  the 
west  end.  The  tower,  he  finds,  inclines  so  much  to 
the  south  that  the  point  of  the  spire,  which  is  95  ft. 
from  the  ground,  has  moved  about  2  ft.  3  in.  from 
the  perpendicular  axis.  The  roof  of  the  south 
chancel  aisle  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  will  require 
reconstruction.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  take 
off  and  recast  much  of  the  lead  on  the  roof.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work,  he  mentions,  would  be 
5,000/.,  and  the  committee  have  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  absolutely  essential  parts  of  it  at  a  cost  of 
3,000/. — Times. 

Church,  New  Ross,  Ireland.— The  new  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael,  |  New  Ross, 
was  dedicated  recently.  The  church  is  designed  in 
the  Early  English  style,  but  with  the  somewhat 
foreign  semi-decagonal  apsidal  termination  to  the 
chancel.  On  plan  it  comprises  nave  and  aisles, 
double  transepts,  aldeep  chancel,  two  side  chapels, 
and  large  sacristy  and  boys'  vestry,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  thrown  into  one.  The 
materials  used  for  the  external  walls  were  the  stones 
of  the  district,  the  deep  blue  limestone  for  the 
walling  and  the  fine  white  Newtownbarry  granite 
for  the  dressings  affording  pleasant  contrast.  Inside 
the  stone  work  is  of  Bath  and  Portland,  relieved 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  red,  green,  and  black 
Irish  marbles.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  church 
is  through  the  great  western  doors,  deeply  recessed, 
with  marble  nook  shafts  giving  access  to  the 
narthex,  over  which  is  the  organ  gallery,  carried  on 
a  carved  Gothic  arcade  of  three  bays  supported  by 
solid  quatrefoil  shafts  of  black  Kilkenny  marble  and 
bases  of  green  Galway  marble.  The  church  affords 
accommodation  for  nearly  1,500  people.  The  floors 
are  of  wood  block  on  Ebner's  system,  the  passages, 
&c.,  being  tiled  with  red  tiles.  The  chancel  and  the 
chapels  are  tiled  with  a  pattern  of  encaustic  medimval 
tiles  made  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  &  Co. 
The  high  altar  and  side  altars  are  of  white 
Carrara  and  various  coloured  marbles.  The  green 
and  white  marble  Communion  rails,  made  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharp,  of  Dublin,  have  wrought  solid 
brass  gates,  while  black  marble  is  freely  used  in  the 
steps,  &c.  The  door  of  the  high  altar  tabernacle 
is  interesting  as  the  replica  of  a  very  curious  old 
Dutch  plaque,  representing  the  Last  Supper.  It 
was  copied  from  the  original  by  Messrs.  John  Smyth 
&  Son,  of  Dublin.  The  tower  and  spire  reaches  a 
total  height  of  nearly  200  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  wrought-iron  cross,  12  ft.,  by  Fagan,  of  Dublin. 
The  organ  has  been  made  by  Messrs,  lelford  & 
Telford,  of  Dublin.  The  wrought-iron  ornamental 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Fagan,  of  Dublin. 
The  carved  capitals  and  foliage  work  is  by  Mr. 
j.  A.  O'Connor,  of  Cork,  and  the  fittings  and  other 
interior  work  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Walter  Doolin,  Butler,  & 
D.  nnelly,  the  architects,  Dublin,  while  the  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  Andrew  Cullen,  of  New  Ross, 
who  also  made  the  confessionals  and  the  oigan 
gallery  and  screen.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
22,000 /. — Freeman's  Journal. 
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School,  St.  David’s. — The  new  countv  school 
at  St.  David's  was  opened  recently  by  Principal 
Griffiths.  It  is  situated  on  the  Haverfordwest-road, 
just  outside  the  citv,  and  it  has  cost  about  i,8oo/. 
Mr.  D.  E.  Thomas,  Haverfordwest,  wa3  the  architect, 
Messrs.  T.  Evans  &  Son  the  builders,  and  Mr.  V. 
Morgan,  St.  David’s,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Board  School,  Northampton.  —  Barry-road 
Board  School,  Northampton,  was  opened  recently 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Northampton  School  Board. 
The  school  ha3been  erected  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Law  &  Harris,  and  has,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Harris,  been  built  by  Councillor 
A.  P.  Hawtin.  The  total  area  of  the  site  is  76,914 
square  feet,  and  in  addition  to  the  school  buildings 
proper  and  the  playgrounds,  a  swimming  bath  and 
laundry  have  been  built,  and  a  caretaker’s  house 
erected.  The  total  cost,  including  the  site,  has  been 
24,396 /.  Accommodation  lias  been  provided  for 
420  boys,  420  girls,  and  530  infants.  In  the  boys’ 
and  girls'  schools  the  classrooms  are  arranged  on 
either  side  of  the  corridor,  which  is  10  ft.  wide,  and 
the  schoolrooms  are  at  one  end.  The  infants’  de¬ 
partment  contains  a  central  hall,  57  ft.  long  and 
31  ft.  wide,  with  classrooms  arranged  around.  The 
floors  of  the  classrooms,  central  hall,  and  school¬ 
rooms  are  of  maple  wood  blocks  laid  on  concrete, 
while  the  floors  of  the  corridors,  entrances,  and 
cloakrooms  are  paved  with  Venetian  mosaic.  The 
internal  walls  are  faced  with  glazed  bricks  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  above  the  glazed 
brickwork  the  wall  is  plastered  and  coloured.  The 
swimming  bath  is  a  pool  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide, 
and  its  depth  varies  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  Shower  arms 
are  also  provided. 

Sunday  School,  Erdington,  Birmingham.— 
On  the  25th  ult.  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Birmingham 
and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Anthony  laid  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  new  Sunday  school  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Erdington.  The  main  feature  of  the 
scheme  is  the  erection  of  a  lecture  hall  to  accom¬ 
modate  300  people,  which  will  also  be  utilised  as  a 
Sunday  school,  and  take  the  place  of  the  present 
school  underneath  the  church.  Alterations  are  also 
contemplated  in  connexion  with  the  kitchen  and 
vestry  accommodation  to  the  church,  and  provision 
has  been  made  near  the  front  entrance  for  ladies' 
and  gentlemen’s  retiring  rooms.  The  buildings  will 
be  heated  on  the  low-pressure  water  system.  The 
work,  which  will  involve  a  cost  of  nearly  i.Soo /.,  is 
being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Ingall  &  Son,  architects, 
Birmingham,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harper,  building  con¬ 
tractor,  Handsworth. 

Infirmary,  Bristol  — A  new  infirmary  is  to  be 
erected  at  Bristol  for  the  sick  poor.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  H.  Percy  Adams,  of  London.  The  revised 
estimate  of  the  architect  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  is  given  as  141,993/. 

Workshops,  Fechney,  Perth.— About  a  year 
ago  the  workshops  in  connexion  with  the  Fechney 
Industrial  School  were  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new 
workshop  ha3  now  been  erected.  It  i3  one  story  in 
height,  and  forms  one  whole  shop  roofed  in  three 
divisions.  In  it  the  turning  and  other  operations 
connected  with  woodwork  are  conducted.  The  ; 
building  is  66ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide.  Adjoining  the  , 
main  workshop  and  at  the  west  end,  separately  ' 
enclosed,  are  the  shoemakers’  and  tailors’  depart-  . 
ments.  The  principal  elevation  is  in  keeping  with 
the  other  buildings,  and  the  old  clock  and  belfry 
have  been  replaced.  The  roof  is  of  iron  principals,  ' 
and  the  door  openings  between  the  workshops  are  i 
all  fitted  with  double  iron  doors.  The  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,000/.  The  plans  were  by  Mr.  David  , 
Smart,  architect,  Perth.  The  contractors  are —  • 
Mason  work,  Alexander  Beveridge  ;  joiner  work,  i 
Thos.  Forgan  &  Son  ;  slater  work,  James  Buchan  &  ! 
Son ;  plasterer,  John  Peebles  &  Son  ;  plumber,  j 
James  MacLeish  ;  ironwork,  Messrs.  Robertson  &  ■ 
Robertson,  Perth  Foundry. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptford.— 
On  September  17  was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  ■ 
the  new  chill-room3  which  will  be  added  to  the  : 
existing  market  buildings,  at  an  estimated  co3t  of 
about  40,000/..  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  ; 
Andrew  Murray,  City  Surveyor,  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  George  M unday  &  Sons.  The  new  1 
extension  will  supply  further  space  for  2,000  sides  1 
of  beef  ;  the  present  accommodation  in  that  respect,  1 
upon  which  37,000 /.  has  been  expended,  affords  1 
room  for  3,000  sides.  Since  they  first  acquired  the  1 
market  site,  thirty  years  ago,  at  an  outlay  of  95,000/.,  I 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  have  ex-  1 
pended  600,000 /.  upon  structural  additions  and 
other  improvements.  In  188S  they  erected,  experi-  1 
mentally,  four  chill-rooms,  with  p'lant  for  freezing  1 
400  sides  ;  two  years  afterwards  they  increased  that  1 
accommodation  for  the  chilling  of  Soo  sides  at  one  1 
time.  In  1896  eight  additional  chill-rooms,  for  f 
1,200  sides,  were  built  by  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Sons  of  f 
Grantham,  under  Mr.  Murray’s  direction,  and  fitted  ( 
with  refrigerating  machinery  supplied  by  the  ; 
Haslam  Foundry  and  Engineering  Company  of  1 
Derby.  They  have  also  provided  twenty  cooling-  t 
rooms  and  eighteen  slaughter-houses,  and  tripe-  c 
boiling  houses,  erected  by  Messrs.  Munday  &  Sons,  s 
together  with  another  set  of  slaughter-hou3es  built  t 
by  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Son,  who  contracted  for  5,666/.  a 
A  lairage  and  a  new  pier,  affording  a  frontage  \ 
of  900  ft.  for  the  landing  of  live  cattle,  were  con-  p 
structed  three  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Kirk  &  Randall  f 


>1  and  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Son,  after  plans  prepared  in 
il  the  City  Surveyor’s  offices.  In  1898  the  Corpora  - 
1,  tion  had  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  carrying 
l  out  a  scheme  based  upon  a  report  made  by  Sir  J. 
:,  Wolfe  Barry,  whom  they  retained  as  engineer  for 
.  the  works.  The  scheme,  involving  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  some  90,000/.,  embraced  the  acquisi- 
J  tion  of  house  property  at  Grove-street-gate,  in 
Y  Grove-street,  Barnes  -  terrace,  Prince-street,  and 
.  Watergate-street,  a  tramway,  railway  lines  to  com- 
.  municate  with  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
i  Coast  Railway  Comp  iny's  branch  line  to  Deptford 
:  Wharf,  lairages,  a  junction  of  the  three  jetties,  and 
t  other  works. 

|  Barnsley  Hospital  Extensions.— On  the  25th 
'  ult.  the  new  convalescent  ward,  which  has  been 
:  erected  at  the  Barnsley  Beckett  Hospital,  was 
1  opened.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
’  supervision  of  Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Dixon,  architects, 
the  contractors  having  been  Messrs.  W.  G.  &  L. 
j  England,  and  the  sub-contractors  Mr.  S.  Walker, 

1  mason  ;  Mr.  S.  Rushforth,  plumber  and  heating 
■  apparatus  ;  Messrs.  T.  L.  Stephenson,  painters,  &c. 

1  Convent  Chapel,  Callan,  Kilkenny, 
Ireland. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Chapel 
of  the  Mercy  Convent  at  Callan  has  just  been  laid 
1  by  Cardinal  Moran.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Wm.  H.  Byrne  &  Son,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
Kerwick,  of  Callan.  The  new  church  will  be  of 
!  Romanesque  style  and  in  keeping  with  the  Convent, 
which  stands  close  by.  It  will  be  oblong  in  form, 
with  side  chapels  and  sanctuary.  It  will  be  built  of 
native  limestone  and  externally  finished  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  house  of  the  Community. 

Additions  to  a  Liverpool  Restaurant.— An 
addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  Crocodile,  in 
Cable-street,  Liverpool.  The  addition  consists  of  a 
new  dining-room,  which  has  just  been  opened. 
The  style  of  decoration  and  furnishing,  which  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  T.  Price,  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Morton  &  Son,  Ltd., 
is  Baronial ;  the  walU  are  panelled  8  ft.  high  with 
solid  carved  Dantzic  oak.  Repousse  copper  panels 
are  introduced  in  the  framing,  and  there  is  a  frieze 
4  ft.  deep,  hand-painted  in  colours  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  chairs  and  tables  have  been  specially  designed 
in  the  same  character.  The  roem  will  seat  nearly 
100  people. 

Synagogue,  Hull. — The  foundation-stone  has 
just  been  laid  of  the  Hull  Western  Synagogue  and 
schools.  The  site,  which  is  in  Linnams-street, 
has  a  frontage  of  52  ft.  to  Linnceus-street  and  to 
Convent-lane.  It  is  300  ft.  deep,  and  contains  a 
little  over  1,700  sq.  yards.  Linden  House,  which  is 
a  substantial  and  good  building,  ha3  been  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged  and  altered,  and  converted  into 
school  premises  for  the  Hull  Hebrew  girls'  school, 
the  plans  for  which  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  certified  by  that  Board  for 
the  accommodation  of  217  girls  and  infants.  The 
infants’  school  and  classrooms,  lavatories,  cloak¬ 
room,  &c.,  are  on  the  ground-floor,  and  those  for 
the  girls,  including  teachers’  rooms  and  stores,  are 
on  the  first  floor.  There  i3  a  concrete  playground 
in  the  rear  of  the  building,  with  covered 
play-shed  and  seats.  At  the  present  time 
over  180  children  are  attending  school.  The 
synagogue  is  situate  between  the  end  of 
the  playground  and  Convent-lane,  and  can  be 
approached  from  Convent-lane  as  well  as  from 
Linn:eus-street.  The  seating  accommodation  is  for 
400 — 250  on  the  ground  floor  and  150  in  the  ladies’ 
galleries.  The  main  entrances  are  at  the  west  end 
of  the  building.  They  open  on  to  the  outer  vesti¬ 
bule,  which  communicates  with  the  inner  hall,  and 
so  to  the  main  building.  On  either  side  of  the 
inner  hall  are  stone  staircases  leading  to  the  ladies' 
galleries,  their  vestry,  and  cloakroom.  The 
minister'3  vestry  and  men’s  cloakroom  are  placed 
adjoining  the  vestibule.  The  whole  of  the  building 
will  be  heated  by  low-pressure  steam  radiators,  and 
electric  lighted.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Morrell  &  Sons,  with  the  following  sub-con¬ 
tractors  : — M.  Garton,  joiner ;  C.  Noble,  stone¬ 
mason  ;  W.  G.  Padgett,  plumber  ;  W.  Folkhard  & 
Son,  slaters.  Mr.  B.  S.  Jacobs  i3  the  honorary 
architect. 

Proposed  New  Church,  Acton. — In  furtherance 
of  a  project  for  the  building  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
church  at  Acton,  the  resident  members  of  that  com¬ 
munity  have  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  The  Oaks  as  a  site  for  the  church,  at  a 
cost  of  2,500/.,  towards  which  amount  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  make  up  a  balance  of  about  1,000/.  are  still 
required. 

Proposed  Inebriates'  Home,  Yorkshire.— a 
meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Inebriates’  Act  Joint 
Committee  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Leeds.  Plans,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Vickers  Edwards,  the  West  Riding  surveyor, 
for  the  erection  of  the  administrative  block  and 
four  blocks  of  cottage  homes  at  the  proposed 
County  Inebriates’  Home  at  Cattal,  between  York 
and  Harrogate,  were  submitted,  and  considered  at 
length.  The  four  iblocks  of  the  cottage  homes, 
three  of  which  are  to  be  reserved  for  women  and 
one  for  men,  each  holding  twenty  inmates,  will  be 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  administrative 
block.  After  discussion  the  plans  were  provisionally 
approved,  and  the  General  Purposes  Sub-committee 
was  authorised  to  get  out  and  approve  of  detailed 
plans  and  specifications,  and  also  to  obtain  tenders 
for  submission  to  the  full  committee. 
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SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWi' 
Waterworks,  Kintore,  Aberdeen.— An  it: 
spection  by  the  members  of  the  Kintore  Tow: 
Council  of  the  new  waterworks,  just  completed' 
took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  new  water  supplr 
commences  on  the  boundary  between  the  parishel 
of  Kintore  and  Kemnay.  The  spring  there,  know  1 
as  Blackland  Well,  has  a  yielding  capacity  oj 
6,000  gallons  a  day.  The  next  spring  is  situat&l 
about  250  yards  below  Blackland  Well,  and  has  if 
yielding  capacity  of  27,000  gallons  a' day.  Fronl 
this  point  the  water  is  carried  in  a  4-in.  pip* 
through  below  the  railway  culvert  to  Ciovenstonoj 
Spring,  which  has  a  yielding  capacity  estimated  a 
10,000  gallons  a  da}’.  The  new  supply  then  passe: 
the  farm  of  Ratehill,  along  the  public  road  past  the 
town  head  to  the  Town  Hall,  from  which  point 
2^-in.  pipes  distribute  the  water  throughout  tht 
burgh.  The  reservoir  is  situated  on  Ramsay’: 
Croft,  and  has  a  holding  capacity  of  60,000  gallonsi 
I'he  contracts  for  the  fitting  of  the  pipes  and  al; 
the  other  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joht 
Leask.  The  engineer  of  the  works  was  Mr.  William 
Bremner. 

Bath  Water  Works. — A  special  meeting  of  th« 
Water  Works  Committee  was  held  on  the  25th  ulti 
to  consider  the  report  of  Mr.  Fox,  C.E.,  'recom< 
mending  a  scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Gilby,  the  Cit> 
Engineer,  to  augment  the  supply  by  a  reservoir, 
and  acquiring  fresh  springs  in  the  Ayford  Valley: 
the  estimated  cost  being  90,000/.  Mr.  Fox  was 
present,  and  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  a 
request  to  Mr.  Fox  to  prepare  a  supplementary 
report  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  modified  scheme 
being  adopted. 

Widening  London  Bridge.— Satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress  is  being  made  with  the  work  of  widening 
London  Bridge,  which  was  begun  about  six  monthst] 
ago.  The  last  span  of  the  first  of  the  two  tem-n 
porary  foot-bridges,  which  have  to  be  erecteds 
before  the  present  footways  can  be  pulled  up,  has 
been  placed  in  position.  Approximately,  the  total? 
cost  of  the  alterations  will  be  100,000/.,  and  the 
work  is  expected  to  take  about  another  eighteen: 
months.  When  completed,  the  new  footways  willi 
measure  14  ft.  from  parapet  to  kerb,  as  against  thei 
9  ft.  6  in.  of  the  old,  while  the  new  roadway  willi 
average  37  ft.,  representing  an  increase  in  width  ofc 
2  ft.  7  in. 


FOREIGN. 

The  Memorial  Greek  Church,  Shipka  Pass.- 
—A  large  and  costly  church  which  has  been  erected: 
by  the  Russian  Government  at  the  foot  of  the: 
Shipka  Pass  was  consecrated  on  Thursday,  Sep-[ 
tember  25.  The  church,  planned  and  designed  byi 
Professor  Vo3nesenski  after  the  customary  Greek i 
type,  is  a  gift  to  Bulgaria,  and  is  intended  to. 
commemorate  the  engagement,  extending  over  five 
days  in  August,  1877,  between  the  Russian  and  1 
Turkish  armies  at  the  Pass,  in  which  as  many  asi 
80,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

France. — The  competition  for  designs  for  a 
“  Hotel  de  Caisse  d’Epargne  ”  at  Chambery  has  been 
decided,  and  the  first  premium  and  the  commission  1 
to  carry  out  the  building  awarded  to  M.  Martin,: 
architect,  of  Grenoble.  The  second  premium  of) 
40/.  was  awarded  to  M.  Revol,  architect,  of  Tencin,  i 
and  the  third,  of  a  value  of  20/.,  to  MM.  Morard  &  i 
Bonnat,  of  Chambery. 

Greece. — The  works  recently  begun  for  thei 
restoration  of  the  famous  colossal  statue  of  a  lion,: 
which  was  erected  on  the  battlefield  of  Chieronea: 
in  Bceotiaiin  memory  of  the  war  against  Philip  of: 
Macedon,  are  being  actively  carried  on  under  thei 
superintendence  of  M.  Sotiriades,  the  arch;cologist.  I 
He  ha3  discovered  near  the  battlefield  a  large 
tumulus,  the  contents  of  which  tend  to  show  that  iti 
is  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonians  slain  in  thei 
battle. 

Australasia.— The  Art  Society  of  New  South: 
Wales  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Society  of: 
Arts,  and  the  government  of  the  Colony  has  given  a 
subsidy  of  400/.  to  the  Society  to  further  its  work. , 
This  action  has  been  principally  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  the  Minister  for  Public  i 

Instruction. - A  wireless  telegraph  plant  has  re-i 

cently  been  landed  in  Brisbane  to  the  order  of  the  1 
Queensland  naval  authorities.  With  this  plant  it  is  i 
intended  to  communicate  over  thirty  miles,  between 

Cape  Moreton  and  Brisbane. - A  bronze  statue  of 

the  late  Premier  of  Queensland,  executed  by  Mr.  B. 
Mackennal  in  London,  has  arrived  in  Brisbane,  and 

is  shortly  to  be  erected  in  that  city. - The  harbour 

accommodation  of  Melbourne  is  about  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  and  the  matter  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Railways  Standing  Committee.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  straight  cut  shall  be  made 
from  Port  Melbourne  to  the  river  wharves,: 

the  channel  to  be  900  ft.  in  width. - It  is  proposed 

in  Sydney  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  the  selection  of  suitable 
sites  for  the  erection  of  hospitals  for  consumptives. 

- The  foundations  of  the  new  premises  for  the 

Sydney  Harbour  Trust  Commissioners  have  been 
completed,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  super¬ 
structure  of  this  important  building  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. - - 

The  Queensland  Cabinet  has  decided  to  grant  the 
Brisbane  Technical  College  authorities  a  site  for  a 
new  college  in  the  city.  The  site  i3  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  Brisbane,  giving  a  grand  view  of  the 
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Iiole  of  the  district. - Large  business  premises, 

4l;  headquarters  of  the  Citizens’  Life  Assurance 

I  will  shortly  be  opened  in  Wellington,  New 
and.  The  same  company  is  also  erecting  large 
ch  offices  in  Collins-street,  Melbourne. 
sick  and  Tile  Factory  in  Russia.— At  the 
ort  town  of  Theodosia,  in  South  Russia,  a  brick 
roofing  tile  factory  has  (an  official  report 
:s)  been  erected  and  opened  by  a  Franco-Swiss 
pany.  It  is  capable  of  producing  about  40,000 
ks  and  about  5,000  tiles  per  day.  The  roofing 
manufactured  are  of  the  flat  kind,  and  known 
lly  by  the  name  of  “  Marseilles  tiles,”  from 
ch  place  (Marseilles)  large  numbers  are  imported 
fie  Black  Sea  ports.  The  machinery  for  making 
bricks  and  tiles  was  imported  from  France,  and 
motive  power— Laval’s  steam  turbine— from 
:den.  At  present  about  100  labourers  are 
aged  regularly  at  the  works. 
outh  Russian  Timber  and  the  London 
arket. — Mr.  H.  P.  Smith,  British  Consul  at  Kieff, 
ports  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  efforts  to 
eate  a  direct  trade  in  timber  between  the  United 
ingdom  and  South  Russia  do  not  appear  to  have 
:en  so  successful  as  those  interested  would  desire, 
imple  cargoes  of  pine  were  sent  by  two  firms  to 
ondon  via  Odessa,  but  the  results  were  very 
favourable.  The  cargoes  seem  to  have  reached 
ondon  at  an  unsuitable  time,  and  the  brokers  did 
at  seem  to  recognise  the  possibilities  of  the  trade, 
he  pine  in  question  was  considered  equal  to  the 
.  and  III.  White  Sea  qualities  quoted  on  the 
ondon  market  at  the  time  at  11Z.  10s.  per  standard 
:  105  cubic  ft.,  while  the  “  Dnieper  ”  quality  was 
lliDg  in  Kherson — the  outward  port— at  9/.  13s., 
>  that  there  was  a  sufficient  margin  to  cover  freight 
om  Odessa  to  London.  The  opinion  of  those 
terested  in  this  trade,  Mr.  Smith  gathers,  is  that 
•eat  benefit  would  result  to  both  sides  if  a  direct 
annexion  with  the  British  market  could  be 
rranged. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. 
-Messrs.  Lamigeon  &  Co.,  marble  merchants,  have 
amoved  from  28,  City-road,  to  Finsbury-pavement 
fouse,  Finsbury-pavement,  li  C. 

The  Proposed  Edinburgh  Art  school. — 
dinburgh  Town  Council,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
3rd  ult.,  discussed  the  subject  of  a  central  School  of 
rt  in  Edinburgh  on  a  minute  of  a  special  meeting 
f  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  on  the  subject, 
he  Town  Clerk  made  a  long  statement  on  the  re- 
ort  of  the  Lord  Provost’s  Committee,  which  had 
ansidered  the  question,  and  ultimately  the  decision 
ame  to  by  the  committee  was  adopted,  to  the  effect 
lat  when  any  definite  scheme  is  submitted  to  them 
nth  the  sanction  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
lent,  and  especially  with  the  approval  of  the 
overnors  of  Heriot’s  Trust  and  the  other  existing 
:hools,  they  will  be  prepared  to  give  it  full  con- 
deration. 

Honduras  Mahogany.— The  exports  of  maho- 
any  from  Honduras  in  1901  amounted,  according 
a  the  official  statistics  of  the  Colony,  to  6,485,952  ft., 
alue  359,250/.,  as  compared  with  7,994,378  ft.,  value 
38,589/.,  in  1900,  and  6,499,168  ft.,  value  378,675/., 
1  1899.  Governor  Wilson,  in  reporting  these 
gures  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  Colonial  Secretary, 
xplains  that  three  large  firms  of  mahogany  and 
agwood  merchants  suspended  operations  during 
)oi,  which  doubtless  accounts  for  the  decreased 
xports,  but  the  most  'serious  aspect  of  the  case  is 
lat  those  who  have  continued  in  the  business  corn- 
lain  of  losses  on  their  shipments,  and  declare  their 
itention  to  restrict  their  operations.  If  they  devote 
ieir  capital  to  other  industries  the  Colonyiwill  soon 
•cover  its  prosperity,  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
o  movement  in  that  direction  appears  to  have 
iken  place.  The  exports  of  mahogany,  which  in 

895  and  1896  were  only  2,868,346  ft.  and 
,769.676  ft.  respectively,  increased  at  a  bound  in 
897  to  6,777,382  ft.,  and  in  1898  to  7,630,252  ft., 
ecreasing  in  1899  to  6.499,168  ft.,  only  to  rise 
gain  in  1900  to  7,994,378  ft.  In  the  meantime  the 
lahogany  trade  was  being  pushed  in  West  Africa,  and 
;  would  appear  that  the  supply  has  in  consequence 
xceeded  the  demand.  The  Customs  returns  do  not 
isclose  any  adequate  reason  ;in  the  fluctuation 
f  prices  for  the  great  increase  of  exports  in  1897  to 
900,  as  the  price  per  foot  is  shown  as  highest  in 

896  and  1898,  and  that  for  1901  was  somewhat 
igher  than  for  1900,  although  there  are  wide 
omplaints  that  the  trade  ha3  become  unremunera- 
ve.  “  I  am  afraid,”  the  Governor  adds,  “that  the 
eductions  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  are 
lat  the  value  of  the  wood  cannot  always  be 
ccurately  ascertained  by  the  Customs  officers,  and 
fiat  the  large  quantity  of  wood  cut  in  recent  years 

c  jas  exhausted  the  supply  in  easily  accessible  areas, 
If  nd  the  cost  of  haulage  of  what  is  now  available 
M  excessive  ;  the  cost  of  production  is  therefore 
higher  than  formerly.  It  is  probable,  moreover. 
:  hat  the  losses  on  measurement  in  England  have  a 
material  bearing  on  the  profits  of  the  trade.  I  have 
;  I'een  afforded  a  perusal  of  a  recent  sale  catalogue 
if  mahogany  from  which  I  gather  the  following 
: larticulars  : — The  ‘extreme  contents  ’  of  the  ship- 
bent  amounted  to  221,314  superficial  feet,  whereas 
he  ‘  sale  contents  ’  are  returned  as  157,429  ft.  a  loss 
I  f  63,885  ft.  or  28-86  per  cent,  of  the  shipment.  A 
lijareful  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  and  similar 


discrepancies  might  result  in  a  means  being  dis¬ 
covered  of  minimising  these  losses,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  exporter.  A  general  review  of  the 
export  trade  seems  to  show  that  for  some  reason 
not  very  clearly  indicated,  but  doubtless  owing  to 
an  increased  demand  for  mahogany  and  better 
prices,  almost  all  other  industries  began  to  be 
neglected  in  1897,  and  the  energies  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  devoted  to  increasing  the  output  of 
mahogany,  and  that  this  trade  proved  remunera¬ 
tive  for  three  or  four  years,  but  is  now  undergoing 
the  inevitable  period  of  depression  following 
inflation.” 

Reredos,  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Caerphilly. 
— A  new  reredos,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jenkins,  has  just  been  dedicated  at 
this  church.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Clarke,  sculptor, 
Llandaff,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Halliday,  the  diocesan  architect. 

Improvements  in  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice.— During  the  Long  Vacation  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  taken  to  effect  an  improvement  of  the 
ventilation  with  an  installation  of  fans  for  the 
withdrawal  of  vitiated  air  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  several  courts  and  corridors ;  and  a  jury 
box  has  been  constructed  in  Court  1  of  the 
King’s  Bench  Division  in  order  that  the  Court  may, 
upon  occasion,  be  available  as  an  additional  Court 
for  the  trial  of  cases  by  jury. 

Richmond  Parish  Church,  Surrey.  —  As  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Canon  Procter,  who  was  vicar 
during  thirty-three  years,  it  is  proposed  to  open  a 
fund  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  The  project 
comprises  the  erection  of  a  new  chancel,  with  rood 
and  screen,  and  of  aisles  and  vestries.  The  late 
vicar  had  collected  a  sum  of  3,ooo{.  for  the  former 
purpose  ;  the  extended  scheme  will,  it  is  estimated, 
cost  about  4,000/.  more.  The  present  fabric  retains 
the  old  tower  with  turret  of  Sheen  church,  con¬ 
structed  of  stone  and  flint  laid  chequer-wise  ;  the 
body  of  the  church,  built  of  brick,  is  more  modern, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  as  en¬ 
larged  in  1750.  Eighty  years  ago  a  sum  of  2,000/. 
was  expended  upon  the  repair  of  the  fabric.  The 
church  contains  a  cenotaph,  by  Flaxman,  in  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Mark  Delafosse,  of  Richmond 
Academy,  with  a  medallion  portrait  and  two  figures, 
in  high  relief,  of  mourning  scholars  ;  the  grave, 
near  the  altar  rails,  of  Mrs.  Yates,  the  actress  ( 17S7), 
and  her  husband  ;  and  a  brass  tablet  set  up  by  Lord 
Buchan  in  memory  of  James  Thomson,  the  poet. 
The  marble  monument,  with  medallion  portrait,  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barbara  Lowther  (1805)  is  also  by 
Flaxman.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  vault,  with  monu¬ 
ment,  of  the  Viscounts  Fitzwilliam,  in  which  was 
buried  (1816)  Richard,  seventh  Viscount,  who  founded 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  A  tablet  at 
the  west  end,  near  the  tower,  was  set  up  by  Charles 
Kean  in  memory  of  his  father.  In  the  churchyard 
was  buried  Heidigger,  many  years  director  of  the 
Italian  opera.  The  registers  record  the  burial  (1703) 
of  William  Gibson,  the  miniature  and  portrait 
painter,  and  ,  the  baptism,  on  March  20,  i68o-i,  of 
“  Hester,  daughter  of  Edward  Johnson ’’—the  Stella 
of  Swift. 

The  Broderers  Company’s  Exhibition.— In 
the  course  of  next  spring  the  Broderers  Company 
will  open  an  exhibition  of  embroidery.  The  exhi¬ 
bited  woik  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
the  Company  offer  seven  prizes,  to  range  from  21/. 
to  5/.  5s.,  for  award  in  each  class.  The  three 
divisions  consist  of  figure  embroidery,  sacred  or 
secular  ;  embroidery,  either  sacred  or  secular, 
executed  in  a  frame  shaded  in  silks,  or  in  silks  and 
gold  ;  and  embroidery  as  applied  to  ornamental  or 
useful  articles,  and  applique  work  or  handwork  (in 
silks  or  crewels)  shaded  or  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
greatest  number  of  stitches.  Competitors  can 
choose  their  own  designs,  materials,  and  colours. 

The  Petroleum  Treatment  of  Roads.— Ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  of  the  fine  weather  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  end  of  last  week  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  experiment  with  oil  upon  a  portion  of  the 
London  and  Southampton  road  between  Farn- 
borough  and  Aldershot.  This  is  a  thoroughfare 
much  frequented  by  motorists  and  cyclists,  and  is 
near  the  great  camp  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  of  Texas  heavy 
oil  were  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  County  Gentleman,  and  the  oil  was  placed 
upon  the  road  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Countv  Surveyor  of  Hampshire.  The  oil  was 
laid  upon"  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  road  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  thirty-second  milestone  from 
London.  Several  dressings  were  given,  the  oil 
being  first  distributed  by  means  of  a  watering- 
cart,  and  subsequently,  in  order  to  secure  an 
even  distribution,  the  men  went  over  the 
length  with  large  watering-cans.  The  oil  soaked 
quickly  into  the  road  and  left  the  surface  well  knit 
and  firm.  The  treatment  was  immediately  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  dust.  On  the  Sunday  a  large 
number  of  motor-cars  passed  along  the  road  ;  on 
the  oiled  portion  they  raised  not  a  speck,  but  imme¬ 
diately  that  was  passed  they  disappeared  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  dust.  It  was  feared  that  the  smell  from 
the  oil  would  be  found  objectionable,  but  the  odour 
was  much  less  than  was  anticipated,  and  while 
objected  to  by  some  people  was  considered  by 
others  to  be  not  unpleasant.  It  is  rapidly  passing 
away-  A  large  number  of  questions  have  to  be 
decided  in  1  connexion  with  this  experiment,  such  as 


the  relative  cost  compared  with  watering,  the  effect 
of  the  oil  in  consolidating  and  preserving  the  road, 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  prevent  the  formation  of 
mud,  &c.  In  due  course  a  report  dealing  with 
these  and  other  points  will  be  issued  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Taylor,  the  County  Surveyor  of  Hampshire,  and 
Mr.  W.  Rees  Jeffreys,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Roads  Improvement  Association,  uuder  whose  joint 
direction  the  experiments  have  been  made.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  one  treatment  with  oil 
will  for  many  months  render  watering  or  a  further 
application  of  the  oil  quite  unnecessary. 

The  Labour  Market  Abroad.— The  October 
circular  of  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office  states 
that  in  New  South  Wales  the  building  trade  at 
Sydney  continues  busy,  and  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
mand  for  skilled  plumbers,  but  all  other  trades  are 
depressed.  In  Victoria  there  i3  no  general  demand 
for  more  labour,  and  many  men  are  out  of  work. 
No  large  public  works  are  being  proposed  by 
Government  which  might  provide  employment.  In 
South  Australia  there  is  no  demand  for  more  labour 
at  the  present  time.  The  last  report  from  the 
Government  Labour  Bureau  in  Queensland  shows 
that  in  the  north  there  was  no  demand  for  any  one 
except  female  servants  and  some  general  labourers  ; 
in  the  central  districts  there  was  practically  no  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  in  the  south  there  was  a  good  demand 
for  agricultural  labourersiand  general  labourers  only. 
The  last  report  of  the  Government  Labour  Bureau  in 
Western  ^Australia  shows  that  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  men  in  the  building  and  other  trades  at 
Fremantle,  Coolgardie,  Albany,  and  other  towns, 
and  on  the  goldfields  many  are  out  of  work,  but 
there  is  a  demand  for  them  in  one  or  two 
small  places,  such  as  Menzie3  and  Northam. 
In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  good  opening  for  a 
limited  number  of  mechanics,  but  not  for  general 
labourers.  In  Natal  no  one  is  now  allowed  to 
land  without  a  permit,  which  must  be  applied  for 
personally  at  the  Permit  Office,  47,  Victoria-street, 
S.W.  The  applicant  must  possess  100/.  or  prove 
that  he  i3  in  a  position  to  maintain  himself  in 
South  Africa.  There  is  now  no  special  demand  for 
more  artisans,  a  large  number  of  carpenters  and 
others  in  the  building  trades  having  lately  arrived, 
but  skilled  men  can  find  work.  The  following 
persons  are  wanted  for  the  Government  railways  ; 
engagements  are  for  three  years  ;  candidates  must 
apply  to  the  Agent-General  for  Natal,  26,  Victoria- 
street,  S.W.,  enclosing  particulars  as  to  age,  height, 
whether  married  or  single,  with  medical  certificates 
and  testimonials  ;  free  passages  are  provided,  and 
half  pay  during  the  voyage  : — Good  platelayers 
between  twenty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  with 
five  years’ experience,  wages  1 1  /.  to  15/.  a  month  ; 
carriage  and  waggon  examiners  having  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  93.  a  day.  Permits  (see  above)  are 
required  by  those  going  to  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony.  These  will  not  be  valid  un¬ 
less  endorsed  by  the  representatives  of  those 
colonies  at  the  port  of  disembarkation.  There  is  a 
fair  demand  on  the  Rand  for  really  first-class 
mechanics  in  the  building  trades  at  an  average  wage 
of  a  little  more  than  1  /.  a  day  ;  but  the  market  is 
limited,  and  emigrants  must  remember  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  at  least  double  that  in  England,  rent 
being  especially  high.  There  is  no  demand  for 
ordinary  labourers,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  local 
supply,  the  discharge  of  the  irregular  forces  after 
the  war  having  thrown  large  numbers  of  labourers 
on  the  market. 

Architectural  Discovery,  Little  Marlow. — 
Three  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  at  the 
ancient  parish  church  of  Little  Marlow,  Bucks, 
which  is  now  being  thoroughly  restored.  In  the 
chancel  wall  was  found  an  old  “  priest’s  door,” 
which  had  been  so  completely  blocked  up  that  only 
a  careful  inspection  could  trace  any  indication  of  it 
in  the  rough  rubble  surface  that  the  wall  presented. 
Careful  cleaning  and  clearing  out  has  given  back  the 
complete  stone  arch,  with  some  of  its  mouldings. 
The  second  “  find  "  is  the  original  opening  to  the 
rood-loft,  though  no  indication  remains  of  the 
position  or  character  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
approached.  The  third  discovery  was  made  within 
a  cavity  in  the  wall  which  constituted  once  the 
opening  to  the  loft,  and  consisted  of  a  Norman 
piscina,  which  retains  its  old  dog-tooth  mouldings. 
This  was  simply  deposited  in  the  hollow  space  left 
when  the  surface  of  the  entrance  was  plastered  up, 
it  is  supposed,  at  the  Reformation.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  corner  from  which  it  was  torn. — Times. 

Electric  Lighting,  Leeds.— On  the  30th  ult. 
the  members  of  the  Leeds  City  Council  inspected 
the  new  buildings  and  plant  in  Whitehall-road,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Lighting  Com¬ 
mittee,  Aid.  R.  Wigram.  The  extension  of  the  work3 
has  been  purposely  made  very  large  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  future.  The  site  which 
the  Corporation  had  available  for  the  new  works 
covered  an  area  of  290  ft.  by  181  ft.,  and  the  whole 
of  this  land  has  now  been  built  on.  The  buildings 
consist  of  engine-house,  switch-room,  cable  cellar, 
boiler-house,  stores,  and  workshops.  The  engine- 
house  is  220  ft.  in  length  and  65  ft.  wide.  Its  total 
height  is  44  ft.,  and  33  ft.  to  the  30-ton  overhead 
travelling  crane,  which  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
J.  Booth  &  Bros.,  of  Rodley.  The  switch-room, 
alongside,  is  170  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide.  The 
boiler-house  is  231  ft.  long  and  82  ft.  wide,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  is  placed  the  chimney,  which  is 
210  ft.  high.  Over  the  boiler-house  is  the  coal- 
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store,  capable  of  holding  4  000  tons  of  coal.  The 
Corporation’s  Engineer  is  Mr.  H.  Dickinson. 

The  Slate  Trade. — The  stoppage  of  strike  pay, 
which  has  been  anticipated  for  some  weeks,  though 
strenuously  contradicted,  together  with  the  firm 
tone  of  Lord  Penrhyn’s  letter,  will  cause  many  men 
to  seek  re-admission  to  the  quarry  at  this  week's 
letting,  but  it  will  take  many  months,  probably 
years,  to  make  up  the  output  before  the  strike. 

The  Acme  Wood  Flooring  Co.— The  company 
ask  us  to  mention  that  notwithstanding  the  recent 
fire  at  their  Victoria  Dock  wharf  and  sawmills  the 
execution  of  orders  in  hand  and  of  new  orders  will 
be  in  no  way  interfered  with,  arrangements  for  this 
having  been  made  at  their  other  mills. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

10,958.— Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement  : 
E.  H.  Hurry  and  H.  J.  Seaman. — A  pressure  of  air 
which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  up,  and  the  heat  is  at  the  same  time  increased, 
in  the  adoption  of  a  high  furnace  or  of  means  for 
throttling  the  combustible  gases,  in  their  escape, 
with  a  weighted  fire-clay  valve  which  is  inserted  at 
the  top  of  the  furnace.  A  pipe  conducts  the  gases 
to  a  hot-blast  stove,  or  an  upper  pipe  may  lead  them 
into  a  calcining  chamber  which  is  provided  for 
abstraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  cement 
materials  ;  an  open  chute  turns  the  contents  of  that 
chamber  towards  the  outlet  of  the  stack.  The 
furnace  includes  a  lined  shell,  a  feeding-bell,  a 
crucible  or  hearth,  tap-holes,  tuyeres,  and  a  blast- 
pipe.  A  car  receives  the  molten  material  from  the 
upper  tap-hole,  and  a  nozzle  sprays  water  that 
disintegrates  the  material  in  the  car,  which  is 
then  hauled  up  an  inclined  staging  for  the 
conveyance  of  its  contents  to  the  grinding  mill 
A  modified  form  of  the  top  of  the  furnace  provides 
for  the  supply  of  fuel  into  a  chamber  at  the  side  of 
another  chamber  through  which  the  materials  are 
fed.  As  the  air  supplied  by  the  tuyeres  to  the  fuel 
mingles  with  the  material,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
forthwith  expelled  from  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Clay 
or  argillaceous  material  containing  silica  or  alu¬ 
mina  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  intermixed  with 
fuel  and  fed  directly  to  the  furnace  ;  or  the  carbonate 
may  be  roasted  firstly  with  the  waste  gases,  which 
may  be  fortified  with  carbonic  oxide  by  being 
directed  through  coal  or  coke  in  a  gas-producer. 
The  throttling  of  the  issuing  gases  contributes  to 
the  fusion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  hearth,  or 
crucible,  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  as 
carbonic  acid  is  produced  the  carbonate  of  lime 
becomes  calcined  in  a  fused  condition,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  caustic  lime  mingles  with  the  alumina  and 
silica  in  the  mass,  whilst  the  incandescent  fuel 
reduces  the  carbonic-acid  gas  to  carbonic  oxide. 

10,962-3. — Anti  -  Fouling  Compositions  :  Cole¬ 
man  International  Ship  and  Pile  Co. — For  submerged 
surfaces  of  metal  is  employed  a  layer  of  paint  made 
up  of  linseed  oil,  varnish  gums,  and  turpentine  or 
some  such  diluent,  to  which,  before  it  has  become 
dry,  is  applied  a  layer  of  either  mineral  or  vegetable 
insulating  material.  Then  over  a  second  layer  of 
paint  are  blown  particles  of  copper  which  are 
hammered,  rolled,  or  pressed  into  firm  union  with 
the  insulating  substance.  Confer  also  Nos.  14,069 
of  1S99  and  10,962  3  of  1901. 

IO,978. — A  Method  of  Centering  for  Arches: 
A.  B.  Price. — In  constructing  arches,  floors,  sewers, 
tunnels,  and  so  on,  with  concrete,  segments  of  sheet 
metal  are  laid  upon  adjustable  sliding  bars  inserted 
through  holes  in  the  segments  and  held  together 
with  wedges  and  collars.  The  segments  may  be 
made  of  a  flexible  material  that  will  admit  of  their 
springing  upwards,  and  be  pierced  so  as  to  meet 
differences  of  span. 

11,010.— Machines  for  Scraping  and  Sweeping 
ROADS  :  D.  Elliot. — A  brush  geared  to  a  sprocket 
wheel  sweeps  refuse  into  a  scoop,  a  shaft  worked  by 
a  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  wheel  of  the  machine 
throws  the  sprocket  wheel  into  and  out  of  gear, 
spiral  or  other  springs  are  fitted  on  to  the  screws 
that  adjust  the  brush-shaft.  The  scoop-shaft  has 
guides,  and  when  the  scoop  is  filled  will  be  drawn 
back  by  a  linked  lever ;  a  handle  on  which  is  a 
sector  in  engagement  with  a  pinion  on  the  scoop- 
shaft  and  pivoted  to  a  guided  slide,  serves  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  contents  of  the  scoop  into  a  receiver 
attached  to  the  machine  ;  or  the  scoop  itself,  when 
fixed,  will  serve  for  a  receiver.  In  one  of  other 
forms  the  scoop  is  discharged  into  an  elevator,  and 
the  scoop  and  brush  are  mounted  upon  a  trolley 
attached  to  the  cart,  and  geared  to  the  wheel  axle, 
with  a  segmental  wheel  upon  its  lower  spindle  for 
the  working  alternately  of  two  intermeshing  wheels, 
one  of  which  has  a  spindle  for  working  the  scoop. 

1 1,057. — A  Combined  Ruler  and  Protractor  : 
C.  E.  Price — A  semicircular  recess  or  groove  is 
fashioned  in  the  face  of  a  flit  ruler,  and  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  edge  of  that  face  of  the  ruler  is 
pivoted  a  protractor,  which  may  be  turned  about 
upon  the  sunken  face  of  the  ruler. 

11,060. — Improvements  in  Closet  Seats  :  H. 
Muller. — The  invention  consists  of  the  adoption  of 
two  seats,  whereof  one  is  hinged  at  the  back,  and 
can  be  held  up  when  not  used  with  a  key,  and  the 
other  is  fixed  underneath. 

11,066.— A  Self-closing  Valve:  J.  F.  Braid- 
wood. — A  valve  which  is  to  be  closed  by  the 
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pressure  of  the  water  has  a  spindle,  in  a  guide, 
which  fastens  the  valve-disc  within  the  cap.  Be¬ 
neath  the  valve  spindle  is  a  vertical  and  screwed 
spindle  that  works  the  valve  ;  otherwise  a  cam 
upon  an  axis  serves  for  that  purpose. 

11,071.  —  Connections  of  Electrical  Ter¬ 
minals  :  J.  Gray.  —  For  connecting  leading-in 
wires  to  switch,  fuse,  and  other  terminals  the  in¬ 
ventor  causes  the  conductors  to  be  passed  through 
openings  in  an  insulating  plate  between  which  and 
another  plate  having  conducting  pieces  they  are 
clamped.  The  method  is  adapted  also  for  lamp¬ 
holders,  wherein  the  conductors  may  be  gripped  by 
a  hollow  metallic  top  which  i3  screwed  into  the 
casing  around  the  block  to  which  the  terminals  are 
secured. 

11,076.— A  Contrivance  for  Use  with  Light¬ 
ning-Arresters,  Cut-Outs,  and  Switches  :  H. 
Lamm. — The  arc-rupturing  contrivance  is  made 
with  its  surface  curved  either  wholly  or  in  divi¬ 
sions  and  adjusted  in  approximation.  For  cut-outs 
a  fuse  connects  the  two  surfaces,  and  for  switches 
a  plug  is  used  between  them. 

11,150.— A  Protective  Covering  for  Walls. 
Ceilings,  Vaults,  &c.  :  0.  Mack.— A  flexible  fire 
and  water  proof  covering  consists  of  wedge  or 
prism-shaped  moulding-strips  having  a  backing  of 
some  textile  fabric,  with  plaster  or  mortar,  in  which 
reeds  or  wooden  cores  are  embedded,  filled  into  the 
spaces.  When  the  plaster  has  become  set  the  sur¬ 
face  is  roughened,  the  strips  are  taken  out  and  the 
rolled  up  sheet  is  secured  and  coated  with  plaster. 
For  columns  the  covering  is  wrapped  around  seg¬ 
ments  and  then  coated  with  plaster. 

11,152. — A  Vice  :  Ii.  Hildmann. — The  movable 
jaw  slides  on  a  stem  mounted  upon  the  fixed  jaw. 
On  to  the  former  jaw  is  pivoted  a  lever  handle  for 
adjusting  the  tool  and  having  a  brake-block  that 
slides  in  a  cam  slot  and  is  adjusted  upon  the  lever 
so  as  to  extend  the  range  of  the  grip. 

11,233. — Brakes  for  Winches  and  Hoisting 
Apparatus  :  D.  H.  Andrews. — The  power-wheel  and 
an  arm  work  loosely  upon  a  shaft ;  shoes  mounted 
upon  the  arm  engage  with  a  loose  ratchet-wheel  ; 
the  ends  of  the  arm  are  joined  to  the  frame  of  the 
power-wheel  with  slotted  arms  set  in  engagement 
with  pins  on  the  frame  ;  the  shoes  are  pivoted  on 
to  toggle-levers,  which  are  adjustably  jointed  to 
rods  pivoted  on  to  a  double  crank  fixed  upon  the 
shaft,  and  are  linked  to  lugs  on  the  arm  by  means 
of  toggles  pivoted  on  the  slotted  levers  which 
engage  with  other  pins  of  the  frame.  When  the 
wheel  turns  in  one  direction  the  first-named  pins 
take  the  shoes  around  as  they  move  in  their  slots, 
but  as  the  load  acts  upon  the  drum  the  toggle-levers 
become  straightened,  and  so  impel  the  shoe3  against 
the  ratchet-wheel  and  carry  it  around.  A  reversal 
of  the  wheel  causes  the  links  to  straighten  the 
toggles  and  to  open  the  double  crank  and  the  toggle- 
levers,  whereupon  the  machinery  (the  loose  ratchet- 
wheel  excepted)  will  run  in  the  opposed  direction. 

11,275.— Appliances  for  Brick  -  Moulding 
Machines  :  J.  Davies. — Beneath  slits  or  grooves 
in  the  cutting  table  of  an  extension  machine  are 
a  small  trough  and  a  large  one,  into  which  pipe3 
convey  lubricating  oil,  which  is  also  directed  to  the 
stream  of  clay  by  means  of  a  roller  carried  by  an 
axle  that  turns  in  slots  in  the  sides  of  the  larger 
trough.  A  pipe,  a  stop-cock,  and  holes  and  a  groove 
in  the  push-plate  convey  oil  from  a  lubricator  to  the 
face  of  the  plate. 

11,345.  —  Construction  of  Ceilings,  Par¬ 
titions,  &C.  :  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co—  To  the 
flanges  of  the  girders  or  beams  are  secured  rods 
that  carry  the  ceiling,  and  wire  ties  fasten  sheets  of 
wire  netting  or  open-worked  lathing  to  the  rod?. 
The  partition  plaster  is  sustained  with  meshed 
metallic  sheets,  of  which  the  horizontal  edges  over¬ 
lap  one  another,  and  which  are  tied  to  horizontal 
rods  and  to  overlapping  vertical  rods.  The  upper 
vertical  rods  are  hooked  over  the  first-named  rods, 
the  lower  ones  being  made  fast  in  the  floor.  The 
rods  and  lathing  are  carried  by  holders  driven  info 
the  walls,  and  struts  hold  up  the  lathing  as  the 
plaster  is  being  laid.  Otherwise,  the  horizontal  rods 
may  be  woven  into  the  lathing,  or  fastened  with 
hooked  clips  on  to  an  upright  fashioned  in  one 
piece,  and  with  hooked  flanges. 

11,423. — Fastenings  for  Use  in  Building 
Construction  :  J.  Erath. — These  consist  of  flanged 
spikes  to  be  driven  into  the  floor,  beams,  cement, 
wall,  or  roof  for  carrying  the  plaster  slabs  or  plaster 
at  a  distance  in  order  to  make  air  spaces  that  will 
resist  fire,  deaden  sound,  and  insulate  damp  ;  the 
spikes  have  heads  from  which  detachable  hooks  may 
be  hung,  and  also  hooked  extensions  for  sustaining 
boards  and  centres  when  the  plasterer  is  at  work. 
After  the  plaster  has  become  set  the  spike-heads  are 
driven  in  and  the  notched  extension-pieces  are 
broken  off. 

11,506  — Traps  for  Drains  :  W.  //.  Hammond. 
— The  inventor  devises  a  wedge  for  the  closing  of 
the  rod-eye  ;  he  causes  the  wedge  to  be  pressed 
against  a  ground  seat,  and  there  are  flanges  for  its 
retention. 

11.508. — Means  of  Disinfecting  Sewers  and 
Drains  :  J.  Arnold. — Disinfecting  gas  will  be  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  combination  of  certain  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  fed  into  an  annular  and  trapped 
trough  along  which  the  gases  will  flow  as  they 
escape.  If  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of  soda 
are  used,  the  latter  is  conveyed  through  a  drip-tap 
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from  an  annular  chamber,  whilst  the  former  is  put 
into  a  vessel  from  which  it  will  overflow. 

11,510.— A  Lantern  for  Use  by  Sanitary 
Engineers  :  W.  J.  G.  Rawlings. — The  lantern, 
which  is  shaped  as  a  tube,  is  adapted  for  use  in  the 
examination  of  drain  and  similar  pipes  by  means  of 
wheels  that  are  attached  by  sunken  screws  to  their 
axle,  and  its  two  lenses,  or  lens  and  reflector.  The 
lantern  is  to  be  forced  forwards  with  a  rod  screwed 
in  a  socket,  and  provision  is  made  for  its  illumina¬ 
tion  by  electricity. 

11,530.— Apparatus  for  Refuse  Destructors: 

J.  Forster  and  A.  J.  Liversedge. — Refuse  is  stored 
and  charged  for  the  destructor  in  containers,  of 
which  the  openings  for  discharge  are  disposed  in 
the  walls  or  crowns  of  the  furnaces  or  cells  of  the 
destructor  ;  a  tilting  or  swinging  platform  or  bridge 
is  set  between  the  furnace  and  the  roadway  for  the 
carts  that  carry  the  material.  The  refuse  is  stored 
upon  the  bridge,  which,  upon  being  tilted,  throws  its 
load  into  the  furnace. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  3. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  general  meeting. 
(1)  Address  by  President,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare;  (2)  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Prizes.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  E.  J.  Steegmann  on  “  Meteorology."  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  4. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  Wimbledon  Sewage  Works.—1 
2. vo  p.m.  ■ 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association.  —  Annual  general 
meeting,  the  Crown  Room,  Holborn  Restaurant,  W.C. 
6  p.m.  J 

British  I nslitute  of  Certified  Carpenters  ( Carpenters 
Halt).  Monthly  meeting.  6  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  —  Excursion 
meetings,  when  the  following  buildings  will  be  in¬ 
spected  : — Benwell  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also,  if 
time,  &c.,  p-rmit,  the  Parish  Church  ;  College-road 
Presbyterian  Church  will  next  be  visited.  Members  to 
assemble  at  Benwell,  at  the  Elswick-road  tram  terminus, 
at  3  p.m. 

Monday,  October  6. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  A.  R.  Galbraith  on  “The 
Hennebique  System  of  Concrete  Construction."  7.30 
p.m.  | 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  {Incorporated).—  (1) 
Opening  Address,  by  the  President.  (2)  To  discuss  and 
approve  the  Revised  Schedule  of  Charges  (meeting  ad¬ 
journed  from  June  9,  1902).  6  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  7. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “  Sanitary  Law.”  I.— 7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  8. 

Institute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd. — Examination 
and  Literary  Committee  at  4  p.m.  ;  General  Purposes  and 
Finance  at  4  p.m.  ;  Election  Committee  at  5.15  p.m.  ; 
Members’  Sessional  Meeting  at  7  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  ami  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  "Sanitary 
Law."  11. — 7  p.m.  (Inspection  at  Lambeth  Disinfecting 
Station,  Wanless  -  road,  Loughborough  Junction,  at 
2.30  p.m.) 

Thursday,  October  9. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — The  First  Sessional 
Papers  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  44,  Mosley-street,  when  the  Pre- 
sidem,  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire,  F.S.A.,  will  read  his 
presidential  address. 

Friday,  October  10. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— -\ 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A  ,  on  “Sanitary  Law.’’  III. — 7  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  ii. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers—  Home  District  meeting  at  Aldershot. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  17. — By  W.  Brown  &  Co.  (at 
Chesham). 

Hawridge  Common,  Bucks. — A  freehold  farm, 

also  four  cottages,  area  16  a .  £t,~oa 

A  freehold  meadow,  6  a.  2r.  19  p .  380 

September  18. — By  W.  Brown  &  Co.  (at  Great 
Missenden). 

Prestwood  Common,  Bucks. — A  freehold  holding, 


Wycombe-rd.,  four  freehold  building  sites,  2  a. 

2r.  24  P . 196 

Missenden-rd.,  &c.,  17  freehold  building  plots. .  386 

September  19. — By  T.  E.  Ayre  &  Co.  (at 
Exeter). 

Crediton,  Devon. — Neopardy  Mills  and  54  a.,  f. . .  530 

Fender  Plots,  3  a.,  f. .  102 

Litchenden,  The  Baileys,  and  Retter  closes, 

16  a..  f.. . .  3<8 

Freehold  building  sites,  12  a.,  f. .  487 

Miller's  Down  Close,  4  a.,  f. .  163 

By  Debenham,  Tewson  &  Co.  (at  Downham 
Market). 

Werebam,  Norfolk. — A  freehold  estate,  area 

113  a.  2  r.  it  p .  1,300 

Smooth  Hythe  Enclosures,  38  a.  r  r.  3  p.,  f.  . .  470 

Impropriate  tithe  rent  charges  of  93/.  6s.  id.  per 

annum  .  1,260 

By  Fox  &  Vekgette  (at  Sandy). 

Willington,  Beds. — Willington  Mill  Farm,  57  a. 

3  r.  1  p.,  f.  .  2,250 

Six  freehold  arable  fields,  123  a.  3  r.  5  p .  4,54® 

Cople,  &c.,  Beds.  -  Moxhill  Farm,  21 1  a.  or.  3p., 

f.  .  2,3CO 

September  20.— Stephenson  &  Alexander 
(at  Cardiff). 

Whitchurch,  Glamorgan.— Velindra,  seven  free¬ 
hold  building  sites,  17  a,  2r.  25  p.  (in  lots)  ..  3>7W 


Dct.  4,  1902.] 


September  22. — By  Garvey  &  Gook. 
erwell. — 144  and  146,  New  Church-rd.,  f., 

r.  72/.  1 6s . . . 

By  Harris  &  Tackson  (at  Abingdon). 

:y,  Berks.— Various  enclosures,  45  a.  1  r. 

t  P-i  f. . 

I'd  Eyot  Enclosure,  n  a.  or.  17  p.,  f.  . 

(don,  Berks.— Various  enclosures,  71a.  3  r. 

P  P-,  f. . 

■th  Court  Farm,  7  a.  2  r.  12  p.,  f.  . 

ehold  garden  ground,  2  a.  or.  3  p . 

Morris,  Marshall,  &  Poole  (at  Ludlow), 
ham,  Salop. — Stone  House  Farm,  112  a.  1  r. 

p.,f.  . 

pspect-pl.,  two  houses  and  1  a.  1  r.  34  p.,  f.  . . 
Morris,  Marshall,  &  PooLE(at  Welshpool), 
air  Caereinion,  Montgom. — Nantycae  Farm, 

(a.  or.  28  p.,  f.,  y.r.  64/. . 

:ptember  23. — By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
b  Newington.— 61,  Lordship-pk.,  u.t. 

\il.  12s.,  y.r.  73/. . 

By  Giddy  &  Giddy. 
sham,  Surrey.— Moons  Hill,  a  freehold  resi- 

ence  and  nearly  11  a.,  p . 

By  Rutley,  Sox,  &  Vine. 
iden  Town.— 7  and  9,  Pratt-st.  (S),  u.t.  7  yrs., 

;.r.  40/.,  y.r.  115/.  12s . . . ....  ...... 

ish  Town.— Inkerman-rd.,  &c.,  l.g.r.  s  63/., 
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2  yrs.,  g.i 


18/.. 


3y  W.  H.  Hanson  (at  Market  Rasen). 

;erby,  Lines. — Kingerty  Hall  Estate,  104  a. 

r-9P-.f . : .  - 

oft  Farm,  151  a.  o  r.  13  p  ,  f. . —  . .  s 

"  W.  Johnson  &  Co.  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

nwich.— Blackwall-lane,  The  Star  in  the  East 
j.-h.,  u.t.  16}  yrs.,  y.r.  100/.,  with  goodwill..  ; 
eptember  24.— By  Dyer,  Son  &  Hilton. 

cheath. — 102,  St.  John’s  Pk.,  f.,  p .  1 

Vanbrugh  Park-rd.  East,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  5s.,  y.r.  70/.  . . . . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 
ham,  Surrey. — j  and  3,  Mitcham  Pk.,  u.t. 

,6  yrs.,  g.r.  16 1.,  y.r.  120/. ..._ .  1 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 
iam,  Sussex.— Crimshams  Farm,  135  a.  o  r. 

J2  p.,  f. .  < 

vo  freehold  pasture  fields,  7  a.  3  r.  6  p . 

iton,  Sussex.— Freehold  arable  field,  s  a.  3  r. 

16  P . 

eehold  cottage  and  1  a.  1  r.  5  p . — 

h  Bersted,  Sussex. — The  Elms,  f.,  y.r. 

5^-  35S . 

jur  freehold  fields,  6  a.  o  r.  34  p . 

y  Robert  Hedley  (at  Stockton-on-Tees). 
Worsall,  Yorks.— Hillilees  Farm,  162  a.  3  r. 

32  p.,  f.,  y.r.  150/. . 

By  Balch  &  Balch  (at  Camden  Town), 
tish  Town.— 48,  50,  and  52,  Ferdinand-st.  (S), 

u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  y.r.  95/.  4s . 

to  68  ^ven),  Ferdinand-st.  (S),  u.t.  37  yrs., 

g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  2x5/ . 

tnd  5,  Weedington-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 

y.r.  66/. . 

and  2,  Julia-st.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  n/.,  y.r.  59/. 

,  Carhon-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,q.r.  34/. 
Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  324  yrs.,  g  r.  5/.,  q.r.  36/.. 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Hounslow), 
inslow,  Middlesex. — 1  to  4,  Eversley-cottages, 

.r.  74/.  10s . 

.  and  21,  Albion-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  39/.  . 

lbion-rd.,  freehold  building  plot . 

rellington-rd.  South,  Cometa  House  and  1  a. 

12  p.,  f.,  y.r.  75/.  . . . 

1,  Middx. — x  and  3,  Kneller-villas,  f.,  y.r. 

58/.  . - . 

6,  St.  Joseph-ter.,  f.,  w.r.  136/.  10s . 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Twickenham), 
ickenham,  Middx.— York-st.,  a  freehold  resi¬ 
dence,  y.r.  45/.  . . . . 

ak-lane,  freehold  building  site  . 

By  Helper  &  Sons  (at  Harrogate), 
rrogate,  Yorks. — Pannal  Ash-rd.,  The  Rossett 

Hall  Estate,  9  a.  3  r.  1  p.,  f.  .  1 

inal,  Yorks. — Lead  Hall-lane,  &c. ,  enclosures 

of  grass  land,  25  a.  o  r.  22  p.,  f.  . 

;y  Lound  &  Douet  (at  Horseshoe  Hotel), 
ornton  Heath. — Brigstock-rd.,  The  Railway 
Telegraph  p.-h.,  with  shop  adjoining,  u.t.  60 

yrs.,  y.r.  60/.,  with  goodwill..  . .  1 

t  Sheen,  Surrey.— Upper  Richmond-rd.,  The 
Hare  and  Hounds  p.-h.,  and  Holly  Lodge, 
and  plot  of  land  adjoining,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  y.r. 

500/.,  with  goodwill .  . 

September  25. — By  Andrews  &  Hitch. 

:ney.— 23,  Wymond-st.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  16s.  8d.,  e.r.  38/. . 

mmersmith.— 3,  Masborough-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

5/.,  y.r.  45/. . . . 

By  B.  R.  Bostock. 
rest  Gate.— 34,  Shrewsbury-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs., 

_  5/.,  y.r.  36/. . . . . 

plar. — 35,  East  India-rd.,  u.t.  14$  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  5s.,  y.r.  38/. . 

By  Eldridge,  Sons,  &  Co. 
irkenwell. — 50,  51,  and  52,  Great  Sutton-st. 
(warehouses),  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  no /.,  y.r. 

ichley. — Churchfield-av.,  Longleat  and  Aber- 

dour,  f.,  y.r.  82/ . 

By  Hards  &  Bradly. 

eenwich.— 2  and  4,  Frobisher-st.,  u.t.  53  yrs., 

.  5/.  19s.,  w.r.  46/.  16s . 

By  May  &  Bird. 
jrtholt,  Middlesex. — New  Patent  Brick  Co.’s 
1  Works,  area  33  a.,  with  buildings,  plant,  and 

.  machinery . . . 

ngston-on-Thames,  Surrey. — Barnett-villas,  &c., 

f.g.r.'s  70/.,  reversion  in  97  yrs . . 

Somerset-rd.,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  80/.,  reversion  in  96 

yrs . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
ommercial-rd.  East.— 52,  Wainey-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r. 

lackney.— 6  to  13,  Goring-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

40/.,  w.r.  197/.  12s. . • . 

29,  Chalgrove-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  w.r. 

I  22/.  . . 

pplar.— 300,  High-st.  (S),  area  x,goo  ft.,  f.,  y.r. 


By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mkkcer. 

Brixton.  — 147,  149,  and  151,  Acre-lane,  u.t.  32J 

yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  112/ .  £805 

By  F.  J.  Staines. 

Mile  End.— 1,  King-st.,  f.,  y.r.  30/. .  410 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Hackney-rd. — 79  and  81,  Goldsmith’s-row  (S),  u.t. 

95  yrs-,  R-r.  12/.,  y.r.  235/.  6s .  2,200 

Camberwell.— 17  to  25  (odd),  Selbourne-rd.,  u.t. 

60 J  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  160/. . . .  *,720 

Holloway. — 27  and  29,  Victor-rd.,  with  workshop 

in  rear,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  153/ .  850 

Camberwell. — 20  and  22,  Jardin-st.,  u.t.  28  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.  8s.,  w.r.  67/.  12s .  380 

Brixton.— 29,  31,  37,  and  41,  Dalberg-rd.,  u.t.  7t  J 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.  10s.,  y.r.  130/. .  1,485 

7,  Mostyn-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  10s.,  y.r.  70/.  630 

By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

East  Ham.— 20  to  26  (even),  Grosvenor-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  91/.  . .  810 

Battersea.— 4  and  6,  Cairns-rd. ,  f.,  y.r.  56/. .  720 

Old  Ford.— 65  to  71  (odd),  Ford-rd.  (S),  u.t.  37 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  109/.  8s .  7*5 

Hackney.— 3,  Gore-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  &c.  3/. 

5s.,  y.r.  40/ .  370 

Islington.— 1,  Stanley-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  3/. 

15s.,  y.r.  46/.  16s .  265 

Holloway.— 10,  Poole’s-pk.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

y-r-  3°£  . 3°o 

By  Wm.  Weston. 

Paddington. — 301,  Harrow-rd.  (S),  u.t.  43  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  65/.  .  700 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co.  (on  the  estate). 

Croydon. — Mitcham-rd.,  &c.,  50  plots  of  freehold 

building  land  (in  lots) .  2,174 

September  26  — By  Dolman  &  Pearce. 

Haverstock  Hill. — No.  26,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  xos.,  e.r.  60/.  . 560 

By  May  &  Philpot. 

Clapham  Park. — South-rd.,  The  Chestnuts,  and 

fa.,  f.,  p .  2,000 

Brixton. — 109,  Loughborough-pk.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.  13s.,  p .  5<>o 

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  &  Etches. 

Pimlico.  —  38,  St.  George's- sq.,  u.t.  36  yrs., 

g.r.  19/.,  p . -  1 

46,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  27^  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  65/. 

Chelsea. — 87,  Walton-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  48/.  . 

Croydon.— 161,  163,  173,  175,  177,  and  179,  Bynes- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  101/.  8s .  1 

Ramsgate,  Kent. — Lyndhurst-rd.,  Lyndhurst,  f., 

y.r.  40/ .  585 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

STONE, 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  In  blocks  — . . 

Bath  „  .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  .. 

Beer  in  blocks  .... 

Grinshill  ,,  .... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 

RedCorsehill  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield  .,  24  , , 

Hard  York  in  blocks  ..  2  10  „ 

,,  6  in.  sawn  both  sides 

landings,  to  sizes  \ 
(under  40  ft.  sup.)  : 

,,  6  in.  Rubbed  Ditto.. 

,,  3  in.  sawn  both  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes) 

,,  2  in.  self- faced  Ditto 

on  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


SLATES. 

Id.  £  s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2  5  operr 
2  »  »  >.  --I3  5  ° 

o  best  seconds  ,(  11  15  o 

2  ,,  11  1.  12  17  6 

16X  8  best  ,,  6176 

o  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..xx  76 

x6  X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  650 
o  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green ... .  15  o  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

>§*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 


.  d. 


per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 


railway  depdt 


Hard  Stocks  ..  -  - 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  *  -  11 

Facing  Stocks  —  —  2  12  o  „ 

Shippers  .  2  5  o  „ 

Flettons . 1  8  o  „ 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5  5°  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  .-45°  >1 

Do.,  Bullnose -  4  xi  o  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4  8  o  , , 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers..  —  ..  13  o  o  „ 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 17  °  °  11 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  °  o  .1 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  per  1, 

Double  Headers...  14  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 
End  .  15  °  0  i» 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . _• .  14  o  0  11 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed ... .  200  ,, 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  . .  7 

Thames  Ballast . — . 6 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  31 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  „  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks.  .  .  ..  . 

Grey  Stone  Lime . - . xos.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


0  at  railway  depot. 


less  than  best, 
o  per  yard,  delivered. 


3  per  ton,  delivered. 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


8  per  ft.  super, 
at  rly.  depSt. 


9*  >•  .. 

3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depSt. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depSt. 
2}  1.  .1 


o  permanent  green  1 


TILES. 
.  d. 


per  1,000,  at  rly.  depSt. 
7  per  doz. 


Best  plain  red  roohug  tiles.. 42 
Hip  and  valley  tiles.. ..  ; 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  o  pc«  i,uuu 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  4  o  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  ..—  60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles . .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  -  3  m 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .51  9  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do . 54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles . . -  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles—..  —  —  —  —  38  „ 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 
Deals  :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..  — . . . —  15  10  o  16  10  c 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 . . . •••:•■  >4  10  0  !5  xo  ' 

Battens:  best  2 J  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in 11  10  o  12  10  c 

Battens  :  best  2!  by  6  and  3  by  6  — 


1  o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in: 
o  less  thanbest 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Deals  :  seconds - -  . - - 

Battens:  seconds  ....  - . •  •••  — 

n.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  _. 

_  .n.  by  4i  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  — 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards-^ 

1  in.  and  xj  in.  by  7  in.  -  - - - 

j  in.  . . . . ;  • 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  - . 4  xo  o  5  o  o 

Seconds  . - ........ .-  4  5  °  4  xo  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ..  —  3  12  6  3  >5  o 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  ....  3  0  3  xo  o 

Swedish  balks . - . 2  15  0  300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)..  3  5  o  3  >5  ° 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  xx  in.  . . 23  o  o  24  o  o 

jin.  by  9  in.  ............  —  ~  21  o  o  22  10  o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  m.  by  7  in.  17  o  o  18  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  xx  in.  18  10  o  20  o  o 

,,  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  o  19  o  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  xo  o  14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  ix  in. 

and  9  in . >5  °  1610  0 

Battens,  2I  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  m.  n  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — — .  x8  o  o  19  10  o 

Battens . 13  10  0  35  °  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  In.  by 

ix  in . ._ .  *6  0  0  x7  °  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  .. . —  ••  14  xo  o  x6  o  o 

Battens . ■„••••••  11  30  0  13  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . ... .  13  xo  o  14  o  o 

Do.  3  in- by  9  . .  T3  0  0  x4  0  0 

Battens .  10  o  o  1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  o  X5  10  o 

„  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 

Battens . . . 11  0  0  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  13  10  o  14  10  • 

,,  „  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  1210  o  13  10  o 

„  ,,  battens .  9  10  o  xo  10  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  0  o  18  o  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . —  010  o  x  o  o 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  33  o  o  upwards. 

Oddments  ...._. .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

r See  also  page  509. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts ,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  tc 
be  delivere 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  18 
Jau.  31 
do. 

■Designs  for  Town  Hall,  Library,  Ac . 

Durban  (Natal)  Corporation . . 

5001. ,  3002.,  and  200 1 . 

‘Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Agnt.-Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


Sewer,  Asylum,  Bridgend,  Glam . 

School,  Sunny-brow,  Co.  Durham . 

Thirty-five  Houses,  Ystrad  Mynach,  Wales . 

Boiler  House,  Gasworks  . 

Additions  to  Workhouse . . . 

Railway  (10'.  miles),  Honeybourne  . 

Hospital,  Park  lane,  near  Wigan . 

Road  Materials  (4,500  tons)  . 

Road  Works,  Ueathfield-aveuue  . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Portnockie.  N.B . 

'Tar  Macadam,  Alma-place,  Harrow-road . 

Wrought  Iron  Fencing,  Hampden  Park  . 

Mortuary,  Ac..  Patricroft  . 

Additions  to  Tramway  Depot  . . . 

Sewer.  Church-road,  Malahide . 

Surveyor's  Materials . 

Gasworks  . . . 

Street  Works  . . . . . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Park . 

8teel  Rails  (4,000  tons)  . . . 

Additions  to  Police  Station  . 

Sewer,  Hill-road,  Garlinge . 

Culvert,  Araport . 

Bridge  Works,  Geliy  Brook . 

Four  Houses,  Ha  wick-street.  Carlisle . . 

Erection,  New  Baths,  Artisans’  Dwellngs.  Stouey-lane 
New  Sanitary  Fittings,  Artisans’  DwellogB.Stoney-lane 

Pipe  Laying,  Alexandra  Parade . . 

Paving  Works,  College  road  . 

Cast  Iron  Pipes,  Pine-grove  . . 

Schools  . . . 

Fifty  Houses,  Aber,  Glam . 

Additions  to  Chapel,  Shorburn  Hill,  Durham . 

Vestry  Hall,  Sherwood,  I.lwynpia  . 

Additions  to  Premises,  Lowmore,  near  Bradford 

Schools  . . 

House  at  Asylum,  Castlebar  . [ 

Kiln,  Stables,  Ac.,  Seaview-road,  Discard . 

School,  The  Camp,  St.  Albans  . 

Road  Materials  . [. . 

Sewer . 

Club  Buildings,  Dowlais,  Glam . 

Limestone,  Ac.  (1,000  tons) . 

Cement  (2,000  tons)  . 

Subway  near  Victoria  Bridge . 

Bridge  Works,  Kversley  . . . 

Road  Materials  . 

Mortuary  . . . 

Drainage  Works,  Woodhouse  Moor . 

Road  Works . 

Paving  Works,  Bromley  road . 

•Alterations  at  Baths . . 

"School  on  Loxford  Hall  Estate,  Ac . 

•Road  Wiuening  and  Paving  Works . 

'Making-up  Inniakibing,  Jedburgh,  Ac.,  Roads  . 

•Road-making  A  Paving  Wks.,  Back-lane,  Cricklewood 

Church,  North  Featherstone,  Yorks  . . . 

Sewers,  High-street  . . . 

Rails,  Ac.  . . 

Stables,  Garrison-lane  . . . 

•Reconstruction  of  Skylights,  Ac . 

•Repainting  Lambeth  Public  Baths  . . 

•Performance  of  Builder's  Work  at  Infirmary  . 

Police  Station,  Llanfa.rfechau  . 

'Ambulance  and  Hearse  Shed  . . 

Wood  Floors  A  Fireplaces,  Ac.,  at  Isolation  Wards  .. 

"Porter's  Room  at  Infirmary  . 

•Engineer’s  House  and  Sewage  Works  . 

"Extension,  Ac.,  of  Acton  Cemetery,  Wlllesden-lane.. 

'New  Coast  Guard  Buildings,  near  Dover  . . 

Additions  to  School,  Greatford,  near  Stamford . 

’Supply  A  Delivery  of  192  Sluice  Air  A  Rellux  Valves,  Ac. 
’Supply  A  Delivery  of  Pipts  A  Specials  at  Waterworks 

•Service  Reservoir  to  hold  500, Oou  gallons,  Ac  . 

"Delivery  Ac.,  2 Comp.  Inverted  Tandem  Pump.Engine: 

'Steel  Bridge  at  Point  Ellice,  Victoria,  B.  C . 

Farm  Buildings,  Ac.,  Cbickenley,  Yorks  . . 

Sixteen  Houses,  Holoeck,  Leeds  . 

House,  Preudergast,  Haverford  West . 

Store  Premises,  Baguall  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


Buildiug  Club . 

Greenock  Corporation . 1 

Belfast  Guardians . . ! 

Great  Western  Railway  Company 

Abram  District  Council . 

Llantrisant  R.D.C . 

Crewe  Town  Council  . 


Borough  of  Hammersmith  . 

Eastbourne  Corporation . 

Eccles  (Lancs)  Corporation  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . . . 

Balrothery  District  Council . 

Bedlington  U.D.C . 

Ardros8ao  (N.B.)  Town  Council  .. 

Halifax  Corporation . 

Aberdare  School  Board  . 

G.  S.  A  W.  Railway  Co.  (Ireland). 

Eastbourne  Corporation . 

Tlianet  R.D.C . . 

Andover  R.D.C . 

Pentre (Glam.)  U.D.C . 

Mr.  W.  D.  Muncaster . 

Corporation  of  London  . . 

do. 

Glasgow  Corporation  . . 

Devonport  Town  Council  . 

Bootle  (Lancs.) Corporation  . 

Dudley  School  Board  . . 


Birmingham  School  Board  .. 


Wallasey  U.D.C . 

St.  Peter  Rural  School  Board  . 

Sheerness  U.D.C . 

Buxton  U.D.C . 

Ebbw  Vale  U.'ixC.!” . 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Dublin  Corporation  . 

Hants  Couuty  Council . 

Southampton  Corporation . 

Tewkesbury  Corporation  . 

Leeds  Corporation . 

Basford  R.D.C . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

Hackney  Borough  Council . 

Ilford  School  Board . 

Beckenham  U.D.C . 

County  Borough  of  West  Ham 
Willesden  District  Council  .... 

Quarry  Bank  (Staffs)  U.D.C . 

Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation  . 

Felixstowe  U.D.C . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham 

Lambeth  Borough  Council  . 

Islington  Guardians . 

Carnarvon  County  Council  . 

Kingston  Union  . . 

do. 

do. 

Acton  U.D.C . 

do. 

Admiralty  . . 

U.D.C.  of  Coaivilie  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Victoria,  Brit.  Columb.,  City  Cpn. 


Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.., 


W  E.  R.  Allen,  County  Offices,  Cardiff . 

R.  Dixon,  West-road  House,  Crook,  Durham . . 

T.  W.  Miller,  Architect,  Mountain  Ash  . 

W.  Ewiug,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Greenock  . 

Young  A  Co.,  Engineers,  Scottish  Provident  Buildings,  Belfast 

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  station,  W . . . 

Heaton  A  Co.,  Architects,  Wigan  . 

G.  S.  Morgan,  Surveyor,  School -street,  Pontyclua  . 

G.  K.  Shore,  Borough  Surveyor,  Earle-street,  Crewe  . 

Sutherland  A  Jamieson,  Architects,  Elgin  ..  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Hammersmith,  W . 

!  D.  J.  Bowe.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Eastbourne . 

j  T.  8.  Picton,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Eccles . 

J.  Young,  ss,  Renfield-street,  Glasgow . . 

H.  Milling,  Civil  Engineer,  Roseneath,  Malahide . 

Mr.  Brown,  Surveyor,  Bedlington  . . . 

A.  Gillespie,  Engineer.  65,  Bath-street,  Glasgow  . . 

L.  Coates,  Architect,  Water-street,  Halifax  . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect,  Clif ton-street,  Aberdaro . 

F.  Ormsty,  Ktngshrldge  Terminus.  Dublin  . . . 

W.  C.  F  ield,  Architect,  Towu  Hall,  Eastbourne  . 

F\  T.  Elliott,  Surveyor,  Blrchiugton  . 

J.  Wormald,  Surveyor,  Andover  . . 

W.  .1.  Jones,  Engineer,  Couucil  Offices,  Pentre,  Rhondda . 

11  H.  Hodgkinsou,  Architect,  9.  Lowther  street,  Carlisle . 

Office  of  Engineer  to  the  Corporation,  Guildhall,  E.C.  . . 

do. 

J.  M.  Gale,  Engineer,  45,  John-street.  Glasgow . 

J.  F'.  Bums,  Borough  Surveyor,  Ker-street,  Devonport . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle  . . . 

Birrowclilf  A  Allcock,  Architects,  Mill-street,  Loughborough  . 

G.  Kenshole,  Architect,  Station-rord,  Bargoed . 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Architect,  Newcastle-on-Tyue  . 

Lewis  A  Morgan,  Architects,  Pontypridd . 

Milnes  A  France,  Architects,  99,  Swan -arcade,  Bradford  . 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Architect,  cnesterfleld . . 

E.  K.  Dixon,  Civil  Engineer,  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Castlebar 

J.  W,  Crowther,  Engineer,  Great  F’loat,  near  Birkenhead . 

F.  W.  K.  Tarte,  Architect,  St.  Albans  . . . 

T.  F.  Berry,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Sheerness  . . 

Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Buxton  . . . 

James  A  Morgan,  Architects,  Cardiff . 

T.  Uugnes,  Council  Offices,  Ebhw  Vale . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . 

S.  Harty,  Civil  Eugineer,  City  Hall,  Dublin . 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Surveyor,  Castle,  Winchester  . . . 

J.  A.  Crowther,  Flngtneer,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Sun-street.  Tewkesbury . 

City  Eugineer,  Towu  Hall,  Leeds . 

O.  W.  Hawley.  Surveyor,  York  Chambers,  Nottingham . 

J.  A.  Angell,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Beckenham . 

Borougn  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hackney  . . 

Board  s  Architect,  7,  Bank-buildings,  Ilford,  Essex . 

Council's  Surveyor,  Beckenham  . . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  K . 

Council's  Eugineer,  Public  Offices,  Dyne-road,  Kllburn,  N.W . 

W.  G.  Smithson,  Architect,  13,  Bond-street,  Leeds . 

W.  F’iidian,  Surveyor,  Old  Bank  Offices,  Stourbridge . 

J.  Httslam,  Corporation  Offices,  Bury . . . 

Borough  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Uall,  F'ulham.S.  W . 

Borough  Engineer,  Lambeth  Town  Uall,  Kennington  Green,  8.K. 

W.  Smith,  Architect,  05,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  . 

J.  H.  B.  Roberts,  10,  Castle-street,  Carnarvon  . 

Uniou  Offices,  Coombe-lane,  Kiogston-on-Tnames  . 

do. 

do. 

Council’s  Surveyor,  242,  High-street,  Acton  . 

do. 

Director  of  Works  Department  Admiralty,  W.C . 

Head  Master,  Greatford  School,  near  Stamford,  Lines . 

Council  s  Engineer,  0,  Millstone-lane,  Leicester . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Agent-General  for  B.  C.  819,  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.C. 

F.  W.  Ridgway,  Architect,  Dew-bury  . . 

F.  W.  Rhodes,  Architect,  Upper  Wartley,  Leeds . 

J.  Thomas,  15,  Upper  Laws-street, Tembroke  Dock . 

W.  V.  Betts,  Architect,  Old  Basford  . 


do. 

do. 

Oct.  f 


do. 

do. 

Oct.  £ 


Oct.  16 
Oct.  16 
do. 


Oct.  24 
Oct.  27 
Nov.  4 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

"Surveyor  . 

Amersham  R.D.C . 

Borough  of  Camberwell . 

Oct.  6 
do. 

Oct.  13 
do. 

Oct.  18 
do. 

•Clerk  of  Works  . . 

’Surveyor  ... 

42.  per  week . 

"Sani  ary  Inspector  . 

’Local  Main  Road  Surveyor,  Cirencester  . 

Local  Main  Road  Surveyor,  Thornay  and  Bristol . 

Metropolitan  Borough  Woolwich 
Gloucester  County  Council . 

1152.  per  annum  . . . 

do. 

1802 . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv  vi.  viil  4c  x.  Public  Appointments,  xii 


luri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube.. 

.  tnzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

i Large,  per  ft.  cube  . 

■Small  ,,  ,,  . 

ainscot  Oak  Logs,  p  ir  ft.  cube  . . 
fry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

,  |  in.  do.  do.  —  _ 

1  ry  Mahogany — 

.'Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

ii  as  inch . 

aiSelected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

It  inch  . .  . . . . 

5  ry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . — . 

,  sak,  per  load . 

himerican  Whitewood  Planks — 

:;Per  ft.  cube... .  i 

urepared  Flooring — 
i  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . 

Ill  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  . . - . 

i  ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

li  |  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 
beaaed  or  V-jointed  boards 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  00. 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7-ii 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . . . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Oak. 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak 
Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats 
Churches  ........ 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage 
Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carri 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal 
Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil - 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish 
White  Copal  Enamel  .... 

Best  Blade  japan  „.. 

Oak  and  Mahogany  St 

French  and  Brush  Polish 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


lolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections 
.’ompound  Girders  ,,  ,, 

ingles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  . 

Hitch  Plates  . . . 

last  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .... 

METALS. 


RON— 

Common  Bars . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 
merchant  quality  . 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ’’  . . 

Mild  Steel  Bars  . .  . . 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price . 

„  ,,  galvanised .  16  u  u 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Biack. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

„  „  to  24  g .  it  00  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes.  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  o  -  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  • 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  o  -  ■ 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o 

n  ,1  22  g-  and  24  g. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 
£  *.  d.  £  s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  S.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items} 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  ni~* 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  Is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  1 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relatine  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 
Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g. 
1,  ,1  22  g.  and  24  g. 


London. 
£ 


Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by 

to  3  ft. .by  ao  g. 
and  thicker  . .  12  o  o 
„  „  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o 

,,  .  „  26  g .  14  5  o 

1  Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  i 
£  > 

Lead—  Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  : 

Pipe  in  coils  . - . — . .  14 

Soil  Pipe.... . — .  16] 

Compo  Pipe’ .  z6 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne.... - ton  23 

Silesian  . . 24  1 

Copper— 

Strong  Sheet . .  —  . . per  lb  o 

Thin  . . o 

Copper  nails . —  „  o 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet  ,,  o 

Thin  . 1,  o 

Tin — English  Ingots...,. ...  „  o 

I  Solder — Plumbers’  ..  —  . 

?  Tinmen’s  .................  „  o  o  03  - 

I  Blowpipe  - — - ,,  o  o  9i 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

5  oz.  thirds . . . . 2ld.  per  ft.  delivered. 

*  ,,  fourths  .  i^d. 

21  oz.  thirds . ~ . - . 3id. 

,,  fourths.. _  ~ . . .  2jd. 

26  oz.  thirds . —  4<i- 

,  „  fourths  . 3^d. 

i  32  oz.  thirds . —  5d. 

,1  „  fourths  . 4  id. 

i  Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . .  3d- 

„  21  . . 4d- 

|  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  ijd. 

A  ,,  „  „  . . 2d.  . 

i  ;;  ,:  . . 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  hs 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.—We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  tbe  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.]  _  ....  ... 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BEXLEY.— For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  on  the 
Foresters'  Asylum  Estate,  May  Place-road,  Bexley  Heath, 
Kent.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect  :— 


Balaam  Bros .  7i° 

Martin  Wells  &  Co.  6,700 
Patman  &  Fother- 

ingham .  6,591 

J.  T.  Robey .  6,576 

Calnan  &  Sons  -  6,405 

R.  &  E.  Evans  ....  6,336 

Dove  Bros .  6,335 

Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd..  6,237 
Coulsell  Bros. 

Dearing  &  Son  ....  5.997 

L.  T.  Lamplough  . .  5,989 

[Borough  Engineer  s 

MIDDLETON.  —  For  alterations,  additions,  &c.,  a 
Middleton  Hall,  Norfolk.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  architect, 
Castle  Meadow,  Norwich  : — 

J.  Kinninmont  &  Sons,  London*  . *2,390 

MITCHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a  school,  with  care 
taker's  house,  at  Lonesome,  for  the  Mitcham  School  Board 
Mr.  H.  Carter  Pegg,  architect,  Thornton  Heath  :— 


E.  j.  Burnand . £5.°4° 

General  Builders  Co., 

Ltd .  4.997 

R.  A.  Lowe .  4.995 

Jenkin  &  Co .  4.803 


Smith  &  Sons . £4.768 

Burges  &  Sons  ....  4.7=0 

Leney  &  Son,  36, 
Hawthorne-grove, 

Penge*  .  4.580 


J.  Shelley 
Robson  ot 
Moon  .... 
W.  F.  Blay.. 
J.  Lonsdale 
W.  Coates  .. 
Coulsell  Bros. 
Crabb  &  Son 
H.  J.  Atkin.. 


W.  F.  Small  £1,275 
Arnold&  Co.  1,269 
G.  A.  Bown  1,220 
J.  Dawson  ..  1,200 
Enness  Bros. 
Poulton  & 

Sons,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Heath*.. 
W.Mayhew. . 


OXTED  (Surrey).  —  For  drainage  to  ten  cottages. 
Station-road.  Mr.  Money  Marsland,  architect,  68,  Great 
Tower-street,  E.C.:—  „  c  * 

G.  Morgan  . £132  I  Sales  &  Son  .... 


PARKSTONE  (Dorset).— For  the  erection  of  new 
offices.  Upper  Parkstone,  for  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking 
Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  Walter  Andrew,  architect,  Parkstone : 

T  Wright _ £3.568  5  6  |  A.  &  F.  Wilson£2,9oo  o  o 

W.j!  Cross  !.  3,116  17  6  |  Baker  &  Pearcy, 

Miller  &  Sons  3.09°  0 
J.  H.  Wilson.. 


Parkstone* . 


BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  new  marble 
and  other  fittings  to  fishmonger’s  shop,  Widmore-road, 
for  Mr.  S.  C.  Conell.  Mr.  W.  James  Pamphilon,  archi¬ 
tect,  St.  Kilda,  Bromley,  Kent . 

Hill  &  Son  . £769  I  Crossley  &  Son . £650 

Seaty .  7?8  I  V 'i' ’  1 .  S 

[All  of  Bromley.] 

COWLEY  (Middlesex).— For  alterations  and  repairs 
to  the  Rectory,  for  the  Rev.  W.  R.  C.  Hamilton.  Mr. 

G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger-lane, 

C.' F.  Keariey . £663  I  Fassindge  &  Son*.. 

H.  Borton  &  Sons -  652  [ 


ST  MARY  CRAY  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  add». 
lions 'to  two  shops.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Hams,  architect, 
8,  Ironmonger-lane,  E.C. :— 

T.  Knight - £1,228  o  o  J.  Smith  ....  £1,129 

Somerford  &  |  btebbings 

Son  .. 
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STRETFORD. - 
for  Stretford  Urban 
.house,  architect,  88, 

W.  D.  Scott  . '... 

William  Healey...,. 

J Byrom . 

Vickers,  Ltd . 

Vickson  &  Son  .... 
Cleworth  Robinson 
J.  Ramsbottom  .... 
Clement  Wallworth 
John  Bland . 


-For  the 
District 
^Mosley 


9)489 


erection  of  generating  station, 
Council.  Mr.  Ernest  Wood- 
street,  Manchester  : — 

Burgess  &  Galt  _ £8,971 

B.  Morton .  8,037 

Normanton  &  Sons  8,839 
T.  &  W.  Meadows..  8,776 
Samuel  Warburton..  8,685 
W.  Thorpe,  380, 

Chester  -  rd., 

Old  Trafford, 
Manchester* .  8,587 


SUTTON.— For  the  erection  of  new  laundry  at  the 
Banstead-road  Schools,  Sutton,  for  the  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  Newman  it  New¬ 
man,  architects,  31,  Tooley-street,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Barber  &  Sons,  22,  Buckinch; 

‘  1  lphi  ^  • 


street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

J.  R.  Bex  . £13 


Potter  Bros. 

W.  Reason  .  . 

Oardener&  Hazel.. 

J.  Horrocks  . 

T.  Cole . 

Cropley  Bros . 


t2,I38 


Bowyer  &  Co . 

Goddard  &  Sons  . . 
Smith  &  Sons . 

R.  L.  Tonge  . 

S.  Page  . 

J.  B.  Potter,  Sut- 


£u 
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a  numbers)  PREPAID. 


sc.,  16s.  per  annnm.  Remittances  (payal 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THH 
BUILDBR,"  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (51 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
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TARBOLTON  (N.B.).— For  the  erection  of  school 
■buildings,  Annbank  Station,  for  the  School  Board. 
Messrs.  J.  &  H.  V.  Eaglesham,  architects,  Wellington 
chambers,  Ayr  :- 


Building. — David  Kirkland,  Ayi 
Joinery. — David  Kirkland,  Ayr'  .. 
•57ai7M£-.— Mcllwrath.  Cowan,  &  Co. 

Ayr*. . . 

Plumbing. — Mcllwrath,  Cowan,  & 

Co.,  Ayr*  . 

Plastering.  — D.  &  T.  Bone,  Ayr*  . . 
Painting.— Wm.  Fraser,  Prestwick, 
near  Ayr*  . 


.  £1,770  1 


WESTERHAM  HILL  (Kent).— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  Fox  and  Hounds,”  for  Messrs.  Fox  &  Sons. 
MnG.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  8,  Ironmonger-lane, 


.  Martin  &  Sons,  Westerham*  . £1,472  j 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  the  Whalebone- 
iane  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  Stratford,  E.,  for  the 
West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Jacques 
architect,  2,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.’ 
R.  L.  Curtis  &  Sons  • 


W.  Gladding  . 047 

Battley,  Sons  &  Holness .  30,640 

Sampson  &  Co .  3al33o 

O.  Sharpe .  30,103 

Holliday  &  Greenwood  .  20  8oi 

Gregar  &  Son .  29,820 

W.J.  Maddison . .  2  ,8 

A •  29,096 

A.  E.  Symes,  Stratfordf .  23,400 

t  Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
(Education. 


WOKING  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a  new  resi¬ 
dence,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Butler.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Whitburn, 
architect,  22,  Surrey -street,  W.C.,  and  Woking  :  — 

^£u!t‘n 'Xel*s  . £*.350  I  Drowley . _ . £2,118 

A-  Gale  .  2,284  J.  Whitburn .  2  090 

y.  Kemp .  2,198  Harris  &  Son,  Wo- 

Ingram .  2,197  I  king*  _ 


2,049 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 
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Rhodes  in  uj02. 

HACKER  AY,  in 

his  quaint  little 
book,  “A Voyage 
from  Cornhill  to 
Grand  Cairo,” 
was  probably 
one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  to 
describe  the 
wonderful  old 

I  of  the  knights  as  it  stood  in  all  its 
larkable  preservation  about  the  middle  of 
i  nineteenth  century.  He  gives  an  enthu- 
: tic  account  of  the  ancient  fortifications, 

|  little  altered  from  their  condition  when 
tadoned  by  the  Christians  in  the  fifteenth 
;.ury,  and  above  all  he  pictures  the  old 
ses  of  the  knights,  with  the  coats  of 
js  upon  their  fronts  still  untouched  after 
nany  years  of  Turkish  occupation. 

II  more  recent  times,  Sir  Charles  Newton 
[fished  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  Levant, 
ph  contains  many  very  beautiful  etchings 
le  medieval  remains  of  Rhodes.  In  one 
wo  instances  these  are  especially  valuable 
lonsequence  of  the  destruction  now  goiDg 
Dr  imminent. 

t  the  present  time  the  city  still  presents 
larvellous  picture  of  the  middle  ages, 
curious  moles  or  piers  project  into  the 
riably  calm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
ilia,  forming  two  great  harbours  or  ports 
re  the  more  or  less  piratical  war-galleys 
he  knights  once  found  a  refuge.  These 
s,  which  are  part  of  the  original  forti- 
;fions,  are  well  preserved,  and  still 
vned  with  curious  rows  of  windmills  in 
I  same  way  as  they  are  represented  in 
iidcuts  of  Rhodes  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
ven  at  the  present  day  considerable 
|lences  remain  of  the  famous  siege  of 
2.  On  the  seaward  walls  one  of  the 
lit  towers  lies  a  mass  of  ruins  as  it  was 
:ered  down  by  the  Turkish  cannon. 
ir  the  interesting  port  gate,  between  the 
king  round  towers,  still  stand  in  a 
;e  canopied  niche  of  white  marble  the 
apitated  statues  of  three  saints.  Every- 
ire,  ruins'  naturally  meet  the  eye, 


but  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  modifi¬ 
cation  to  the  fortifications  to  accommodate 
a  comparatively  modern  saluting  battery, 
the  city  has  been  marvellously  let  alone 
until  the  present  time.  Now,  however,  that 
singular  spirit  of  energy  which  seems 
developing  all  over  the  once  dormant 
Turkish  Empire,  is  also  making  itself  felt  in 
Rhodes.  For  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
the  island  has  been  only  a  sort  of  penal 
settlement,  or,  at  least,  a  place  of  exile  for 
political  prisoners,  in  the  way  that  many  old 
fortresses  have  been  used.  Now  the  spirit 
of  alteration  is  abroad,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  a  new  street  is  being  ruthlessly 
driven  through  the  ruins  of  the  great  church 
of  St.  John,  and  many  new  villas  and  houses 
are  springing  up  in  the  suburbs. 

On  November  6,  1856,  the  church  of  St. 
John,  which  stood  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  des 
Chevaliers,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  mediaeval  houses,  was 
destroyed  in  the  blowing-up  of  a  powder- 
magazine  by  lightning  which  had  been 
established  in  the  crypt.  This  church  is  very 
tully  described  by  M.  de  Vogi'ie  (“Eglises  de 
la  Terre  Sainte,”  1854)  as  he  saw  it  on  his 
way  back  from  the  Levant.  He  describes  it 
as  of  purely  Italian  design  (dated  1320),  with 
wide  nave  arches  and  wooden  roofs  and 
ceilings  to  nave  and  aisles.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  knightly  monuments  which  sur¬ 
vived  its  conversion  into  a  mosque  (like 
in  Cyprus  where  the  churches  converted 
into  mosques  are  still  filled  with  Christian 
memorials)  perished  in  this  explosion.  A 
few  of  the  gravestones  were  afterwards 
rescued  and  carried  to  Paris  by  French 
tourists.  They  are  now  in  Cluny  Museum. 
Of  the  other  churches  of  the  city  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Vogue  as  existing  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  one  seems  to 
have  survived,  to  some  extent,  subsequent 
earthquakes.  This  is  a  building  close  to  the 
port,  in  which  the  general  outline  of  a  Gothic 
church,  but  with  the  windows  filled  in  with 
masonry  and  a  much-plastered  exterior, 
serves  to  represent  the  church  architecture 
of  Rhodes.  It  may  possibly  be  the  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine,  originally  built  in  1330,  mentioned  by 
De  Vogue. 


The  citadel  seems  to  have  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  enceintes — a  general  out¬ 
side  city  wall  around  the  whole  town,  with  a 
deep  and  wide  moat,  where  it  is  not  built  on 
the  sea  shore  or  as  part  of  the  harbours  ;  an 
inner  fine  of  wall  enclosing  the  residences  of 
the  knights  ;  and  a  third  wall  which  formed, 
with  a  portion  of  the  outer  enceinte,  the 
castle  precincts.  After  the  siege  of  1481, 
when  the  Turks  inflicted  great  damage  on 
the  city,  and  after  the  terrible  earthquake  of 
the  succeeding  year,  the  rebuilding  of 
Rhodes  consisted  chiefly  in  reducing  the 
outer  of  these  walls  to  a  condition  of  defence 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  artillery 
fortification  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
The  main  or  curtain  wall,  still  crowned  with 
the  loopholed  battlements  and  meurtricre  of 
an  earlier  age,  was  further  protected  with 
semicircular  towers  to  contain  cannon  with  a 
flanking  fire  upon  the  walls. 

The  chief  architectural  interest  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  centres  in  the  Rue  des  Chevaliers 
and  its  most  interesting  collection  of  small 
mediaeval  houses,  the  priories,  auberges,  or 
“  commandaries  ”  of  the  different  national 
subdivisions  of  the  Order.  These  sub¬ 
divisions,  instituted  on  the  removal  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  from  Jerusalem  to  Rhodes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  eight  in  number,  representing  the 
countries  ot  Provence,  Auvergne,  France, 
Italy,  Aragon,  Castile,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  They  mark  the  later  development  of 
the  Order  into  a  military  organisation,  but 
the  earlier  ideal  of  the  Hospitallers  is  also 
represented  at  Rhodes  by  the  presence  of 
the  huge  caravanserai  or  hospital  which 
forms  part  of  the  knightly  division  of  the 
town.  Passing  up  the  Rue  des  Chevaliers 
from  the  port  gate,  this  hospital  is  on  the 
left  hand,  forming  part  of  one  side  of  the 
street,  the  priories  are  chiefly  on  the  right 
or  north  side.  At  the  top  of  this  street  stood 
the  church  of  St.  Johm,  backed  up  by  the 
palace  of  the  Grand  Master  or  citadel.  Few 
vestiges  remain  of  these  latter  monuments. 
Many  of  the  priories  are  still  easily  identified 
by  the  excellently-preserved  coats  of  arms 
with  which  their  fronts  are  encrusted.  That 
of  France  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important, 
d 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL 
SCHEME. 


T  is  not  surprising  that  the  result 
of  the  first  competition  for  the 
proposed  Liverpool  Cathedral  has 
excited  widespread  dissatisfaction, 


A.  Citadel  and  Grand  Master’s  House. 

B.  Rue  des  Chevaliers. 

C.  Church  of  St.  John. 


D.  Church  of  St.  Catherine. 

E.  Port  Gate. 

F.  Priory  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


and  on  its  front  are  two  shields  of  arms 
which  De  Vogue  identifies  as  representing 
the  architect  of  the  building,  Pierre  Clouet. 

The  priory  of  England  is  particularly 
interesting.  It  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
street,  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  coat  of  arms  of  England, 
the  three  lions  passant,  the  cross-keys  o! 
an  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  arms  of 
Cardinal  d’Aubusson,  who  restored  tit 
building  in  1483.  Part  of  this  priory  seems 
to  have  been  a  chapel  (now  a  deserted  and 
inaccessible  mosque),  and  the  singular  little 
doorway  into  this  chapel  at  the  top  of  the 
narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  built  against 
the  side  of  the  street  is  its  chief  external 
feature.  Over  this  doorway  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  canopy  (octagonal),  projecting  as  a 
kind  of  hood  over  the  door,  with  gablets  and 
miniature  groining,  the  whole  apparently 
cut  out  of  one  stone.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
usual  canopy  over  a  figure  or  niche  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  looks  older  than  the 
other  work  in  Rhodes. 

By  far  the  finest  of  these  priory  buildings 
is  that  of  "St.  Esprit,”  a  French  Order 
which  seems  to  have  had  a  branch  establish¬ 
ment  in  Rhodes  independent  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John.  This  is  a  very  picturesque 
building  approached  by  a  platform  with  a 
flight  of  steps.  An  elegantly  designed  en 
trance  in  the  style  of  Francois  I.  leads  into 
a  court  at  one  side.  The  marble  lintel  with 
a  large  angel  holding  coats  of  arms,  and  the 
door-jambs  covered  with  the  curious  badge 
of  the  Order — a  cluster  of  flames— are 
singularly  well  preserved.  The  square 
windows  of  this  building,  like  those  of  most 
of  the  other  priories,  are  formed  by  a 
square-cut  mullion  and  transome,  so 
characteristic  of  French  architecture,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  richly  moulded  architrave  and 
the  usual  drip-stone  with  returned  ends. 
Exquisite  scraps  of  mediaeval  sculpture  i 


the  original  at  Jerusalem  is  a  vast  rambling 
quadrangle,  now  used  partly  as  barracks, 
partly  as  prison.  It  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
accessible  and  can  only  be  judged  of 
from  outside.  The  entrance  is  beneath  a 
singular  projecting  bow  window  with 
traceried  lights.  This  part  may,  however, 
have  been  modified  in  more  recent  years. 
In  the  Rue  des  Chevaliers  is  another 
entrance  of  an  imposing  character,  now 
walled  up. 

The  famous  old  city  of  Rhodes  is  still  a 
wonderful  survival  of  a  mediseval  fortress, 
although  much  has  disappeared  since  the 
days  of  Thackeray,  De  Vogue,  and  others 
who  described  it  in  the  middle  of  the  past 
century.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  new 
influences  are  at  work  in  the  old  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  probably  the  days  of  such  his¬ 
torical  relics  are  numbered.  Like  Fama¬ 
gusta  in  Cyprus  or  the  once  numerous 
castles  of  crusading  times  dotted  along  the 
Syrian  coast,  it  is  doomed  to  disappear. 
Many  of  the  coats  of  arms  and  inscriptions 
on  the  priories  have  recently  been  treated 
in  a  curious  manner  —  they  have  been 
covered  with  a  coat  of  whitewash  which 
brings  out  their  sculpture  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  although  it  does  not  add 
to  their  effectiveness  as  works  of  art. 
Such  a  treatment  is,  perhaps,  supposed  to 
render  them  more  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  tourists  who  land  from  the  passing 
steamers  and  leave  a  few  francs  behind  them 
amongst  the  Jewish  boatmen  of  the  port. 
As  is  everywhere  the  case  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  of  the  present  day,  the  priceless  and 
unique  antiquities  which  survive  are  being 
turned  to  a  temporary  profit  by  the  ignorant, 
greedy  natives,  who  have  discovered  that 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  such  things 
attract  the  attention  of  the  European  visitor, 
who  can  also  be  made  to  pay  the  inevitable 
backshish”  for  their  inspection.  Such  | 


which  is  now  beginning  to  show  itself  ;  and 
not  alone  among  architects,  as  is  evident  from 
the  trenchant  letter  signed  "A  Layman” 
which  appeared  in  Thursday’s  Times. 

|  We  were  of  opinion  from  the  first  that  the 
system  on  which  the  preliminary  competition 
was  instituted  was  far  too  vague  and  in¬ 
decisive.  To  allow  competitors  the  option 
of  either  sending  in  special  designs  for  the 
'  site,  or  merely  sending  illustrations  of  work 
|  already  done,  as  a  testimony  of  their  capa¬ 
city,  was  putting  them  on  a  very  uneven 
|  basis  for  comparison.  The  competition 
should  either  have  been  limited  to  a  send- 
'  ing-in  of  illustrations  of  executed  work,  or 
1  it  should  have  been  limited  to  the  sending 
of  small  sketch  designs  for  the  existing  site, 
The  latter,  as  we  said  from  the  first,  would 
have  been  by  far  the  preferable  system,  and 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  resulted  in  a 
much  more  important  and  interesting  com¬ 
petition.  As  it  is,  there  were  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  no  less  than  three  different  classes  of 
drawings — (1)  those  designed  for  the  site; 
(2)  those  showing  original  ideas  for  a 
cathedral  but  not  designed  for  the  special 
site  ;  (3)  photographs  and  drawings  showing 
executed  work.  In  addition  to  this  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  the  basis  of  competition,  the 
committee  allowed  it  to  be  supposed  that 
everything  was  to  be  sent  in  under  the 
authors’  names,  a  supposition  which,  to  our 
knowledge,  prevented  some  men  from  com- 
I  peting  who  might  have  produced  good 
1  designs  ;  for  if  an  architect  knew  that  he 
[  was  not  a  -persona  grata  in  the  church 
building  world  represented  by  the  committee, 
it  would  be  foolish  of  him  to  waste  his  time 
!  in  sending  in  a  design  under  his  own  name 


which  would  almost  certainly  be  rejected  on 


niches  and  panels  enrich  the  walls  of  all  conditions  are  often  maintained  until  some 
these  buildings.  change  in  ownership,  or  the  prospect  of' 

The  ancient  "  hospital  ”  at  Rhodes  which  better  speculative  profits,  involves  a  total 
geems  to  have  been  planned  in  imitation  of  I  destruction.  *  1 


personal  grounds.  After  it  was  too  late  to 
be  of  any  use,  the  Committee  apparently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  names 
should  be  concealed — we  presume  from  the 
assessors  ;  at  all  events  they  were  covered 
over  and  the  representatives  of  the  Press' 
were  asked  not  to  divulge  them  ;  but  the 
mischief  was  done  by  that  time  :  people  who 
might  otherwise  have  competed  had  been,  as 
it  were,  warned  off. 

The  vague  and  varying  conditions  of  the 
competition  would  necessarily  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  comparative  judgment 
on  them  ;  but  at  all  events  the  assessors' 
ought  to  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
advertised  conditions,  and  taken  them  into 
account ;  and  if  these  conditions  were  not 
put  before  them,  the  assessors  should  have 
asked  for  them.  We  presume  they  must 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  conditions, 
since  they  actually  cast  a  slur,  in  their  ‘ 
Report,  on  competitors  who  had  in  fact  done 
exactly  what  they  were  invited  to  do,  at 
their  own  choice.  Competitors 'could  either 
send  in  designs  for  the  cathedral,  or  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  executed  work  ;  and  yet 
those  who  chose  the  latter  alternative  are 
twitted  in  the  Report  with  indolence  and 
indifference,  as  persons  who  have  "  actually 
taken  no  trouble.’’  This  is  well  brought 
in  the  letter  of  "  A  Layman  ”  already 
referred  to  ;  but  there  is  a  stronger 
point  in  the  case  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  viz. :  that  the  very  first 
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ime  in  the  list  of  the  five  selected  can- 
dates  is  that  of  one  of  these  firms  who 
we  “taken  no  trouble,”  Messrs.  Austin  & 
iley  to  wit.  They  have  been  in  the  habit 
1  having  fine  and  effective  perspective 
lawings  made  of  their  various  churches, 
id  these  they  wisely  exhibited  ;  most  of 
em  we  remembered  quite  well,  and  we  do 
>t  think  that  any  of  them  were  specially 
repared  for  the  occasion.  Why  then  this 
nr  upon  competitors  who  have  done  just 
e  same  ? 

The  moral  seems  to  be  that  to  act  as 
|dge  in  a  large  competition  it  is  not 
fficient  to  be  an  eminent  architect  in  the 
tistic  sense  of  the  word,  but  that  a  logical 
jibit  of  mind  is  required,  as  well  as  a  wide 
jmpathy,  and  the  laculty  to  recognise 
[chitectural  ability  and  originality  apart 
Dm  any  specially  favoured  style. 
iFrom  this  point  of  view  the  Cathedral 
impetition  appears  to  be,  so  far,  a  complete 
lilure.  The  Committee,  it  must  be  ad- 
[itted,  laid  the  foundation  of  failure  in  the 
1st  instance,  by  not  inviting  a  regular 
tetch  competition  ad  hoc ,  with  anony- 
ious  designs.  But  the  selection  from 
hat  were  sent  in  is  lamentably  deficient 
id  one-sided.  Only  compare  some  of 
ie  names  kept  out  with  some  of 
lose  selected  or  honourably  mentioned, 
rchitects  who  have  built  some  of  our 
best  recent  churches,  and  who  were  among 
e  competitors,  are  shut  out  even  from  the 
|)ld  comfort  of  “  honourable  mention.”  We 
not  say  that  all  the  five  selected  are  not 


NOTES. 

In  view  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
Coal  Production  coai  strike,  and  the  placing  of 

an  order  for  50,000  tons  ot  the 
best  English  “domestic”  coal  by  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  Morgan  Syndicate,  the  much-abused 
Government  has^at  least  something  to  con¬ 
gratulate  itself  upon  in  its  action  in  imposing 
coal  duties  on  exported  coal.  The  return 
issued  last  Saturday  of  the  coal  industry  of 
the  world  in  face  ot  the  above  facts  also 
comes  at  a  very  appropriate  moment,  and  it 
shows  that  out  of  the  700,000,000  tons 
which  the  whole  world  produces  annually, 
over  the  last  three  years  the  United  Kingdom 
has  produced  an  average  of  221,441,000 
tons  per  annum,  and  the  United  States 
242,816,000  tons,  together  amounting  to 
nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  whole  worlds 
production.  In  the  year  1900  the  average 
value  per  ton  taken  at  the  collieries  was,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  10s.  9$d.,  but  in  the 
United  States  5s.  3|d.,  or  less  than  half 
that  sum,  yet  the  exports  from  the 
two  countries  in  the  same  year  were 
58,405,000  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
against  only  8,295,000  from  the  United 
States,  the  latter  country  also  importing 
I»9°3i00o  tons,  whilst-  the  United  Kingdom 
only  imported  10,000.  The  increased  export 
of  a  necessity  of  life  owing  to  the  natural 
resources  of  another  country  being,  so  to 
speak,  artificially  closed  by  reason  of  strikes, 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  those 
interested  in  the  particular  article,  but  is  not 
desirable  for  the  country  at  large.  Not  only 


kely  to  produce  good  designs,  but  there  are  will  householders  here  suffer  from  the  strike 
:hers  from  whom  we  should  expect  it '  in  America  whilst  it  is  in  progress,  but  after 
ill  more  confidently.  One  would  like  to  1  its  close,  owing  to  the  subsequent  fall  in 
low  also  what  is  the  view  of  permissive  J  prices  and  wages,  and  the  unreasonable 
iginality,  on  the  part  of  the  assessors,  '  attitude  of  labour,  future  strikes  are  almost 
hich  has  led  them  to  turn  their  back  on  1  certain  to  develope  in  this  country,  and  the 
ich  designs  as  those  numbered  38  and  53  1  nation  at  large  will  suffer.  The  alleviation 
1  the  competition.  If  these  are  included  in  J  secured  by  the  coal  tax  is  a  small  thing  com- 
le  condemnation  of  designs  which  “  had  '  pared  to  such  loss  as  is  caused  by  inflated 
ttle  aim  beyond  being  eccentric  for  the  sake  prices  in  coal,  but  it  is  something,  and  pos- 
f  originality,”  all  one  can  conclude  is  that  '  sibly  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
eccentricity’’  meant  anything  at  variance  I  will  read  the  coal  returns  now  made  in  con- 
nth  orthodox  Gothic.  There  was  nothing  nexion  with  the  above  facts  with  consider- 
eccentric  ”  in  either  of  these  designs  ;  able  interest. 

>oth  of  them  showed  a  reasonable  effort  to 


through  two  connected  tunnels  would  cause 
a  pump-like  action,  and  would  so  effect 
satisfactory  ventilation,  is  now  proved  to 
have  been  entirely  fallacious,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  it  was  ever  seriously  advanced.  No 
engineer  in  his  senses  would  ever  dream  of 
designing  a  water  pump  on  such  lines,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  why  it  should  have  been 
supposed  that  air  could  have  been  so  dealt 
with  when  the  working  conditions  absolutely 
precluded  success.  The  only  possible 
manner  in  which  the  moving  trains  could 
be  caused  to  act  like  the  units  of  a 
chain  pump  would  be  by  permanently 
closing  all  openings  between  the  up 
and  dowu  lines,  and  by  providing  separate 
lift  wells  for  the  two  lines.  Probably  it 
would  also  be  necessary  to  adapt  air-tight 
doors  at  the  ends  of  each  station  to  ensure 
the  complete  expulsion  of  foul  air  by  an 
approaching  train,  and  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  by  the  suction  caused  by  a  receding 
train.  Any  arrangement  of  so  complete  a 
character  could  hardly  be  attempted  at  the 
present  time  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  and 
limitation  of  the  train  services.  We 
believe  the  Directors  have  now  decided  to 
adopt  a  system  of  ventilation  involving 
the  employment  of  fresh-air  ducts,  fitted 
with  regulating  valves,  throughout  the 
whole  leDgth  of  the  railway,  through 
which  the  outer  air  will  be  delivered  under 
sufficient  pressure  to  ensure  adequate  dis¬ 
tribution.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
method  of  ventilation  should  not  be  effective, 
but  everything  must  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  and  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  mechanical  plant  for  the 
requisite  delivery  of  air. 


The  Sonning 
Bridges. 


Experiments  at  the  Bond- 
street  Station  of  the  Central 
London  Railway  have  sufficed 
to  show  that  the  fan  placed  there  a  few 


uggest  something  specially  suitable  for  the 
ite  and  for  a  modern  cathedral.  No.  38, 
vith  its  two  towers  over  the  nave,  was 
bviously  an  attempt  to  produce  a  design 
pecially  suitable  to  a  confined  site,  where  a  '  months  ago  is  of  little  practical  use  in  re¬ 
couping  on  a  central  system  could  not  be 
aeen  from  any  advantageous  point  of  view, 
rhere  were  others  worth  attention  of  which 
/e  have  a  less  definite  recollection ;  but 
ertainly  these  two  designs  merited  special 
ecognition,  as  attempts  to  evolve  a  treatment 


moving  foul  air  from  the  subway.  The  idea 
was  that  by  vigorous  action  for  a  certain 
space  of  time  during  cessation  of  traffic  the 
tunnels  might  be  thoroughly  swept  out  and 
furnished  with  a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  serve 

_ b _ ,  . . r _ _ - ...  (  passengers  for  the  remainder  ot  the  day. 

specially  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  to  give  Even  to  achieve  so  modest  an  object  would 
a  modern  version  of  the  cathedral  idea.  This,  I  certainly  have  necessitated  a  much  larger 
however,  appears  to  be  exactly  what  is  J  fan  than  could  possibly  be  installed  in  any 
not  wanted  ;  there  was  a  chance  for  the  station  on  the  line.  If  all  openings  between 
evolution  of  a  modern  cathedral,  and  both  1  the  tunnels  could  be  absolutely  closed  it 
the  Committee  and  their  assessors  seem  to  might  be  possible  to  sweep  out  the  heavy 
have  done  their  best  to  prevent  any  such 
Result. 

!  The  Committee  may  be  assured  that 
^neither  architects  nor  the  public  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  result ;  and  we 
Ishould  recommend  them  to  call  in  a  sup¬ 
plementary  assessor  or  assessors  to  make 
such  a  further  selection  as  will  bring  the 
number  for  the  final  competition  up  to  twelve, 


by  the  aid  of  two  blowing  or  exhausting 
fans,  one  at  the  end  of  each  tube,  each  of 
diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  tunnel,  but  a 
smaller  fan  would  almost  certainly  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  fresh  air  along  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tunnels,  leaving  a  large  proportion 
of  the  denser  gases  at  the  bottom.  In  any 
case,  the  inadequacy  of  ventilation  per¬ 
formed  only  once  a  day  must  be  perfectly 


and  will  give  them  opportunity  to  include  clear  to  all  who  regard  the  subject  from  a 
some  of  the  really  original  and  thoughtful  ^  rational  standpoint.  The  origina  proposi 
designs  which  have  been  passed  over. 


A  COPY  of  Country  Life  has 
been  sent  to  us  containing  the 
proposed  design  by  Mr.  Lutyens 
for  rebuilding  the  Sonning  bridges,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  in  the  Times  the  other  day, 
urging  the  Oxfordshire  authorities  to  accept 
this  design.  We  fear  that  Country  Life  and 
Mr.  Lutyens,  in  their  well-intended  efforts, 
have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
cause.  Mr.  Lutyens’s  design,  which  consists 
of  timber  lraming  resting  on  brick  piers 
17  ft.  6  in.  from  centre  to  centre,  rising  just 
above  water  level,  is  undoubtedly  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  for  a  bridge  to  take  a  side  lane  for 
light  traffic  would  do  very  well.  But  the 
roadway  concerned  is  the  high  road  through 
Sonning,  and  to  take  all  traffic  which  claims 
a  right  to  come  along  the  high  road  this 
design  is  inadequate,  and  would  not  be 
sufficiently  permanent  under  heavy  loads, 
and  we  should  certainly  not  counsel  a  county 
engineer  to  accept  it  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  who  writes  to  the  Times  in 
approval  of  it,  is  an  eminent  painter  but  not 
a  constructor,  and  regards  only  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  thing.  Moreover,  there  is  rather 
an  eesthetic  defect  in  the  design,  in  the 
fact  that  the  main  beams  and  the  wooden 
balustrade  on  them  are  treated  with  a  slight 
curved  rise  or  camber  from  pier  to  pier, 
giving  a  wavy  line  to  the  whole.  It  is  not, 
we  presume,  proposed  that  the  surface  of  the 
road  should  follow  this  line,  and  in  that  case 
the  design  produces  a  wrong  impression  to 
the  eye  of  the  facts  of  the  structure  ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  it  is  agreeable  in  itself.  We 
return  to  what  we  have  before  suggested  ; 
that  in  regard  to  the  character  and  use 


tionThat  trains  moving  in  opposite  directions  of  the  two  arms  of  the  stream  concerned  the 
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brick  or  stone  piers  might  be  built  closer 
together  than  is  here  proposed,  and  bridged 
by  a  series  of  strong  oak  beams,  (if  neces¬ 
sary  sawn  and  reversed,  with  an  iron  flitch 
between).  This  would  carry  everything  that 
would  be  required,  and  would  leave  no 
junction  points  where  strains  under  moving 
loads  would  in  time  induce  weakness  and 
dislocation  ;  and  it  would  be  a  picturesque 
resembling  in  general  lines  those 


form, 


Welsh  and  Dartmoor  bridges,  consisting  of 
straight  beams  laid  across  rough  stone  piers, 
which  are  the  delight  of  artists.  We  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling  about  the 
Sonning  bridges ;  we  consider  that  the 
common  form  of  iron  girder  would  ruin  the 
aspect  of  the  place;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  those  architects  and  artists  who  come 
forward  in  these  cases  to  propose  a  better 
way  nearly  always  contrive  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wrong  with  the  engineers,  by 
proposals  which  neglect  practical  require¬ 
ments  and  conditions. 


Richmond  ^  P™' 

Bridgc,  Surrey.  Kre?5i  of  kew  Bridge  has 
prompted  a  project,  which  the 
Town  Council  of  Richmond  are  about  to 
consider,  for  rebuilding  the  bridge  at  Rich 
mond,  which,  it  is  represented,  is  no  longer 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  heavy  and  in¬ 
creasing  traffic.  In  1773  an  Act,  13  Geo.  III., 
c.  83,  was  obtained  for  enabling  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the  lessee 
in  the  ferry,  which  in  former  days  had 
belonged  to  the  Crown  as  an  appendage  of 
the  manor,  and  to  erect  a  bridge  which,  as 
the  Act  required,  was  to  have  a  middle 
arch,  with  a  span  of  60  ft.,  and  affording 
a  headway  of  25  ft,  above  low  -  water 
mark.  The  four  other  arches  were  to  be 
of  such  height  and  breadth  as  would  give  a 
clear  passage  within  the  banks  of  not  less 
than  250  ft.  of  water — the  river  at  that 
spot  beng  about  too  yards  wide.  The 
bridge,  having  five  semi-circular  arches  of 
stone  across  the  tide-way  and  towing-path, 
and  a  line  of  five  brick  arches  on  the 
Middlesex  shore  for  the  relief  of  flood-water 
was  begun  in  August,  1774,  and  completed 
in  December,  1777,  after  the  designs  of 
James  Paine,  or  Payne  (who  subsequently 
erected  the  bridge  at  Kew,  for  Robert 
Tunstall,  proprietor),  assisted  by  Kenton 
Couse,  of  the  then  Board  of  Works.  The 
total  expense  of  the  works  amounted  to 
26,000/.,  of  which  sum  25,000/.  was  raised 
under  powers  given  by  the  Act,  by  a  tontine 
in  shares  of  100/.  apiece,  at  4  per  cent, 
interest.  The  Act  of  1773  provided  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  toll-charges;  the 
"  Annual  Register  "  for  that  year  records  that 
the  owner  of  the  ferry  offered  to  surrender 
all  his  rights  for  a  capital  payment  of  6  000/ 
or  an  annuity  of  200/.,  and  in  the  former 
case  to  subscribe  the  whole  amount  towards 
the  building  of  the  bridge.  It  is  t0  be 
hoped  that  if  Richmond  Bridge  is  to  be 
rebuilt,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  that 
something  is  produced  equal  in  architectural 
effect  to  the  present  bridge.  Otherwise,  at 
the  rate  things  are  going  on,  half  the 
beauty  of  the  Thames  will  presently  be 
destroyed. 


T.  .  a  r  Scarcely  a  month  passes 

I  he  Influence  of  ^ 

Good  Roads.  wltnout  some  indication  that 
Americans  are  beginning  to 
realise  in  earnest  the  difficult  problems  that 
must  present  themselves 


any  fully. 


organised  country.  A  notable  proof  of  this 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Good  Roads 
Convention  in  Albany,  U.S.A.  So  much  do 
the  circumstances  therein  mentioned  resem 
ble  those  existing  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  in  the  home 
counties,  that  the  paper  would  have  been 
most  suitable  for  any  of  our  own  engineering 
societies.  Concern  is  expressed  for  the 
future  of  rural  districts ;  in  twenty-two 
counties  of  New  York  State  a  decrease  in 
population  of  over  3^  per  cent,  has  occurred 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  gain  has 
been  almost  entirely  made  in  cities,  five- 
sixths  being  actually  in  New  York  city,  and 
the  author  asks  that  a  serious  search  should 
be  made  for  the  lacts  governing  what  he  terms 
the  “  extremelyj  unsatisfactory  movement  in 
our  population.”  His  suggestion  is  that 
lack  of  convenient  and  cheap  transportation 
may  be  the  governing  factor,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  him.  Traffic  facilities  of  the 
proper  kind  undoubtedly  influence  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  large  industries  and  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation,  for  the  high  cost  of  freight  over  bad 
roads  or  badly  engineered  railways  must 
make  manufacture  unremunerative  and  dis¬ 
courage  growth  of  population.  Ordinary 
roads  have  almost  ceased  to  be  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  of  merely  local  service 
to  traders  in  this  country.  To  farmers  and 
private  residents  they  are  more  valuable,  and 
will  become  much  more  so  when  self-pro¬ 
pelled  vehicles  come  into  general  use  in 
country  districts,  as  agriculturists  and  others 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  produce  without 
the  delays  and  excessive  rates  involved  by 
transport  over  traffic-glutted  railway  lines. 
To  suburban  districts  good  roads  and  rapid 
means  of  communication  with  cities  and 
towns  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  the 
business  man  almost  always  chooses  his 
place  of  residence  where  suitable  traffic 
facilities  are  to  be  found.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  says  that  New  Jersey  is  able  to  show 
30  per  cent,  increase  of  population, 
because  macadamised  roads  were  adopted 
there  some  thirty  years  ago,  while  five 
counties  east  of  the  Hudson,  without 
improved  roads,  show  a  net  loss 
in  population  of  rather  more  than  1  per 
cent.  On  the  question  of  electric  tramways 
the  author  remarks  that  “a  trolley  road, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  getting  out  either 
a  horse  or  wheel  ” — the  American  term  for  a 
bicycle — "  makes  a  locality  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  to  residents  and  to  business  people.” 
No  doubt  this  is  perfectly  true  concerning 
new  residents,  though  a  different  opinion  is 
entertained  by  old  inhabitants  of  a  district. 
The  view  that  tramway  lines  running 
through  country  roads  will  cause  population 
to  concentrate  along  the  highways  is  another 
commendable  theory,  and  the  establishment 
of  such  lines  would  certainly  do  much 
towards  the  more  equal  distribution  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  England— a  consummation  that  is 
hoped  lor  by  all  who  have  thought  seriously 
on  the  question. 


questionably  a  considerable  amount  of  dis 
satisfaction  among  insurers,  both  commercia 
and  private,  against  the  manner  in  whid 
insurance  companies  settle  claims,  for  fev 
can  be  concluded  without  something  like 
conflict,  which  frequently  ends  in  arbitratioi 
between  the  insurers  and  the  insured.  A 
Mr.  Spensley  points  out,  the  amount  state 
in  the  policy  is  merely  a  maximum,  and 
loss  under  the  policy  has  to  be  proved  befor 
it  can  be  recovered  against  the  company 
consequently,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  th 
company’s  official  to  run  down  the  claim  z 
much  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  th; 
in  many  cases  amounts  are  taken  from  th 
insurance  companies  less  than  are  really  du< 
simply  because  the  insured  is  anxious 
obtain  his  money  with  as  little  trouble  « 
possible.  Whether  the  "valued  policies 
could  not  become  more  general  seems  to  b 
a  serious  question,  so  as  to  prevent  the  nee 
of  any  contest  when  a  loss  takes  place.  Th 
cost  ol  depreciating  claims  is,  perhap 
larger  than  insurance  companies  supposi 
It  means  that  they  have  to  pay  officials 
reduce  claims,  whereas  these  salaries  an 
commissions  would  be  saved  could  the  prt 
perty  which  is  insured  be  paid  for  withoi 
dispute.  At  present  the  public  are  muc 
handicapped,  because  the  insurance  con 
panies  all  work  together,  and  the  individu. 
who  has  lost  by  a  fire  has  practically  t 
fight  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
insurance  trust. 


Offer  in  Com  ^wo  arch'tects  have  sent  u 
missions  to  this  week  the  following  extrai 
Architects. 


facturing  firm  : 


ordinary  circular  from  a  manu 


Insurance. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Effingham  Wilson  a  little  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  "  How  to  Insure 
against  Fire,”  by  Mr.  C.  Spensley,  insurance 
expert.  We  are  not  quite  sure  what  the 


title  ol  "insurance  expert ’’may  mean,  but 


the  remarks  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are 


“  Dear  Sir, — We  beg  to  address  you,  althougl 
with  some  diffidence,  fearing  we  may  be  misunder 
stood,  but  will  explain  our  position  briefly,  hoping 
to  enlist  your  attention. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  varnishes,  colours,  ant 
paints  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  oil  refiners,  and  car 
offer  at  prices  comparable  with  equal  quality  fa 
below  those  current.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
representatives  fully  alive  to  the  altered  condition® 
of  business,  and  first  ascertaining  buyers’  require; 
ments,  compels  us  to  conduct  our  business  b] 
correspondence,  and  we  are  willing  to  give  thal 
consideration  which  would  otherwise  be  given  ii 
representatives’  expenses  in  shape  of  a  libera 
commission  for  all  business  introduced  to  us. 

We  beg  you  will  communicate  with  us  on  thii 
subject.” 


The  barefaced  character  of  this  proposal 
coupled  with  the  admitted  "diffidence”  ir 
making  it,  is  perhaps  more  calculated  tc 
excite  amusement  than  indignation.  It  is 
really  an  invitation  to  architects  to  become: 
in  a  sense,  "  travellers  ”  for  the  firm.  One 
of  our  correspondents  fears  that  the 
fact  of  these  proposals  continuing 
be  made  to  architects  is  an  indication 
that  there  are  quarters  where  they  are 
accepted,  but  we  hardly  think  this  is  likely 
in  the  present  instance  we  should  attribute 
the  sending  of  such  a  circular  to  sheer 
ignorance  rather  than  to  any  intention  ol 
acting  improperly.  To  people  in  trade  the- 
offer  of  a  commission  seems  a  natural  way  of 
getting  business,  and  they  cannot  understand! 
that  professional  men  are  in  a  totally, 
different  position. 


Public  Improvements,  Kedcar.— The  Iiedcar. 
Urban  District  Council  have  decided  to  carrv  out 
the  scheme  of  their  Engineer  and  Surveyor  (Mr. >! 
James  Howcroft)  for  improving  the  promenade,  1: 
erecting  shelters  and  underground  lavatories  for  I 

certainly  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  un- a“d  ge"tIemro'  3t  “  e3timated  “3l 
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'HE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Session  1902-3  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
>n  opened  on  Friday  last  week  in  the 
eeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
■chitects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
when  the  President,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  took 
e  chair. 

The  Annual  Report. 

The  Committee  report  that  during  the  fifty- 
th  session  of  the  Association,  which  ter- 
inated  last  May,  steady  progress  has  been 
ade.  The  membership,  which  has  pro- 
essively  increased  during  the  past  eleven 
:ars,  reached  the  total  of  1,425  at  the  close  of 
e  session.  One  hundred  and  two  new  mem- 
:rs  were  elected,  six  were  reinstated,  and  the 
sses  by  death,  resignation,  and  other  causes 
nounted  to  thirty-one.  The  Committee 
:port  that  the  day  school  has  fully  realised 
e  anticipations  of  its  founders,  and  has  been 
tended  by  fourteen  students  ;  eight  have  com- 
eted  one  year’s  course  and  entered  offices  as 
tided  pupils,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  or  nearly 
1  will  be  joining  the  second  year’s  course, 
he  holiday  work  of  the  students  during  the 
hristmas  and  Easter  vacations  was  very  satis- 
ctory,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  master, 

!r.  Arthur  T.  Bolton,  and  to  Mr.  E.  F. 
eynolds,  the  assistant  master,  both  of  whom 
ave  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  school 
success.  Several  visits  have  been 
aid  to  buildings  and  also  to  work¬ 
tops.  The  day  school  has  met  with  most 
ratifying  support  from  the  profession,  and  the 
lea  of  the  second  year’s  course  has  been 
ivourably  received.  The  question  of  obtain- 
ig  suitable  premises  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
;quirements  of  the  day  and  evening  schools, 
brary,  and  offices  has  continued  to  engage 
le  attention  of  the  Committee,  and,  although 
ot  yet  settled,  the  matter  may  be  said  to  have 
dvanced  a  great  step  forward  by  the  creation 
f  a  special  fund  for  building.  The  donations 
nd  promises  for  this  purpose  amounted  at  the 
lose  of  the  session  to  4,285^.  This  amount 
light  not  justify  the  Committee  in  embarking 
n  a  building  scheme  at  present,  but  it  went 
ome  way  in  that  direction.  The  Association 
>wes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth- 
Imith  (past  President)  for  his  indefatigable 
fforts  to  obtain  donations  towards  the  new 
•remises  fund.  The  office,  library,  and 
ommon-room  have  been  improved  by  the 
installation  of  electric  light,  but  the  work  of  both 
ibrary  and  offices  has  been  much  hampered 
in  account  of  the  cramped  accommodation, 
fhe  Committee  has  taken  over  the  manage- 
nent  of  the  “  A.A.  Sketch  Book,”  and  it  is 
loped  that  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this  publi- 
ation  will  increase  considerably.  Messrs.  W. 
j.  B.  Lewis  and  W.  A.  Pite  have  continued  to 
ict  as  editors.  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  has  arranged 
;hat  all  drawings  submitted  in  competition 
'or  the  Institute  prizes  will  be  considered 
ivailable  for  illustration  in  the  “  A.A.  Sketch 
Book”  or  “Architectural  Association  Notes,” 
unless  the  author  lodges  an  objection  with 
the  Institute  within  fourteen  days  of  the 
publication  of  the  award.  “Architectural 
Association  Notes”  has  been  ably  edited 
by  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Satchell,  with  Mr.  Francis 
Hooper  as  assistant  editor.  The  cordial 
thanks  of  members  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  who  had  to  relinquish  the 
post  of  editor  owing  to  pressure  of  professional 
work.  The  library  has  been  largely  used  by 
members.  A  separate  library  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  day-school  students,  and  this  has 
proved  very  useful.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  individual  students  attended  the  studio 
and  evening-classes.  Although  the  numbers 
showed  a  slight  falling-off  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  sessions,  the  results  attained  were  very 
satisfactory.  The  Classes  of  Design  have  again 
proved  of  great  service  to  members,  and  the 
results  of  the  session’s  work  compares  very 
favourably  with  previous  years.  The  best 
thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  the 
Visitors,  who  devoted  much  valuable  time  to 
the  consideration  of  the  designs  submitted, 
and  for  their  criticisms  at  the  meetings  of  the 
classes. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  for  its  eleventh  annual  grant  of  100/. 
towards  the  educational  scheme  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  motion  having  been  heartily  agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 


Mr.  H.  Wilson  for  presenting  to  the  library  a 
portfolio  of  drawings,  designs,  and  sketches  by 
the  late  John  Sedding.  He  was  sure  the  gift 
would  be  very  much  appreciated  by  every 
member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Sedding’s 
work  was  known  and  appreciated  by  all  the 
members,  and  any  work  of  his,  and  any 
sketches,  must  be  of  great  interest  and  value, 
both  as  a  record  and  as  a  reference. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association  : — Messrs.  A.  Bough,  C.  J. 
Graham,  and  J.  R.  Sanders.  Fifty-nine  gentle¬ 
men  were  nominated  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  library 
“Architecture  and  Ornament  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  other  Periods  in  Italy,”  presented 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Meacher  ;  “  Picturesque  West¬ 
minster,"  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  Emden  ; 
"Orders  of  Architecture”  and  “  Architectural 
Drawing,”  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  ; 
the  Banister  Fletcher  Bursary  Report,  and 
“Drawings  of  Wren’s  Dormitories,”  presented 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Stratton;  “Designing  Iron¬ 
work,”  presented  by  Professor  H.  Adams ; 
“Shoring  and  Underpinning,”  by  Mr.  Stock, 
and  “  Elementary  Building  Construction,”  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Mitchell,  presented  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
the  donors, 

Mr.  Balfour  announced  that  certain  classes 
of  the  Association  would  shortly  commence. 

He  also  announced  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Discussion  Section  would  be  held  on 
October  15,  when  Mr.  N.  F.  Barwell  will  read 
a  paper  entitled,  “Some  Recent  Theories  Con¬ 
cerning  Saxon  and  Early  Norman  Work  in 
England.” 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Bath  Stone  Firms  for  the  hos¬ 
pitality  extended  to  the  Association  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  party  over  the  Port¬ 
land  Quarries  recently.*  The  party  had  a 
very  pleasant  day,  and  they  felt  indebted  to  the 
Bath  Stone  Firms  collectively,  and  to  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Sansom  individually. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

Prizes  and  Studentships. 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  prizes  and 
studentships  for  Session  1901-02  as  follows 
A.A.  Travelling  Studentship ,  value  25I .,  and 
Silver  Medal.— L.  G.  Detmar. 

Second  Prize,  value  5I. — G.  S.  Nicol. 

A.A.  Medal,  value  iol.  10s. — Not  awarded. 
Banister  Fletcher  Bursary,  value  25  Guineas, 
and  Medal.— A.  E.  Richardson. 

Andrew  Oliver  Prize,  value  3I.  3s. — W.  J.  M. 
Thomasson. 

Second  Prize,  value  2I.  2s.— H.  Kenchington. 
A.A.  Scholarship ,  value  4I.  4s.  —  W.  A. 
Hodges. 

Banister  Bursary  Medal  gained  in  1900. — A. 
Stratton. 

Studio :  Division  I.—  J.  F.  Schneider,  drawings 
of  old  work,  prize  value  10s.  6d. ;  H.  L. 
Samson,  study  of  ornament,  prize  value  10s.  6d. ; 
H.  L.  Samson,  construction,  prize  value 
10s.  6d. 

Studio :  Division  11.— I.  S.  Davies,  design, 
prize  value  10s.  6d.  ;  A.  E.  Bullock,  time 
sketches,  prize  value  10s.  6d.  ;  A.  E.  Bullock, 
study  of  ornament,  prize  value  10s.  6d.  ;  A.  E. 
Bullock,  construction,  prize  value  103.  6d.  ; 
H.  L.  Samson,  perspective,  prize  value  103.  6d. 

Elementary  Class  of  Design.— H.  L.  Samson, 
prize  value  3 /.  3s.  and  bronze  medal  ;  E.  G. 
Stevenson,  H.  Hyams,  certificates. 

Advanced  Class  of  Design. — E.  Gunn,  prize 
value  5/.  5s.,  bronze  medal,  and  pass  for 
modelling  class  ;  E.  G.  Theakston,  certificate 
and  pass  for  modelling  class  ;  L.  Lee,  A.  G. 
Scott,  J.  N.  R.  Vining,  passes  for  modelling 
class. 

order  of  merit  :  Lectures.  Division  I. 
Greek  and  Roman  Orders.— E.  G.  Stevenson, 
book  prize. 

Elementary  Construction.  —  W.  A.  Hodges, 
book  prize. 

English  Architecture.— C.  J.  Goodwin,  book 
prize. 

Mediaeval  and  Renaissance.— W.  A.  Hodges, 
book  prize. 

Elementary  Physics,  Formulae  and  Calcula¬ 
tions. — R.  E.  Stewardson,  book  prize. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. — S.  T.  Hennell, 
book  prize. 
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Lectures.  Division  11. 

Materials,  their  Nature  and  Application. — 

R.  J.  Tyndall,  book  prize. 

Construction. — G.  Church,  book  prize. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply. — D.  Anderson, 
book  prize. 

Ventilation,  Lighting ,  and  Heating. — G.  M. 
Page,  book  prize. 

Mensuration,  Land  Surveying,  and  Levelling. 

— D.  Anderson,  book  prize. 

President’s  Address. 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  the  following 
address : — 

Fellow  Members  and  Students  of  the 

Architectural  Association. 
The  first  official  duty  your  President  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  that  of  addressing  you  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  and  onerous  of  the  many  tasks 
which  fall  to  his  lot  during  his  term  of  office. 
Time-honoured  precedent,  however,  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid  the  duty,  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  not  to  be  lightly  set  on  one  side.  I 
therefore  take  up  the  burden,  not  so  much  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  say  anything 
which  has  not  been  often  and  better  said  by 
my  predecessors  in  the  chair,  but  rather  that 
I  may  give  the  necessary  opening  to  what 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
important  sessions  which  the  Association  has 
seen.  What  diffidence  I  may  feel  is  dispelled 
by  the  testimony  of  your  presence  here  to¬ 
night,  which  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  this 
annual  address  is  no  mere  formality.  The 
responsibility,  however,  increases  yearly,  and 
expands  as  the  work  grows,  and  our  interest  in 
an  engaging  and  delightful  calling  makes  it 
well  that  we  should  thus  annually  meet  to  take 
stock,  as  it  were,  of  our  position  ;  to  review 
not  only  the  past  year,  but  the  years  which 
have  gone  beyond  recall ;  to  see  how  we  stand, 
to  look  ahead  into  the  future  years,  with  what¬ 
ever  they  may  bring  us  ;  and,  while  taking 
counsel  with  each  other,  to  encourage  our¬ 
selves  for  the  great  and  far-reaching  object  we 
have  in  hand,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  both  as  an  art  and  a  science. 

About  fifty-five  .years  ago  the  Architectural 
Association,  which  was  then  in  formation,  met 
in  a  coffee-house  ;  afterwards  in  Lyons  Inn 
Hall.  The  same  burning  zeal  which  inspired 
the  founders  is,  I  truly  believe,  still  with  us — 
the  flame  has  in  no  way  become  dim  ;  some  of 
the  founders  are  even  still  with  us  to-day,  among 
them  the  venerable  and  esteemed  Professor 
Kerr.  From  then  till  now  is  over  an  average 
lifetime,  and  the  Association  is  now  a  full- 
grown  and  vigorous  body,  meeting,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  this  their  meeting  room,  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  fully  reported  in  an  admirable  pro¬ 
fessional  Press,  and  possessing  a  representative 
journal  of  its  own  production,  not  devoid,  I 
venture  to  think,  of  literary  merit. 

We  cordially  welcome  here  to-night  many 
old  friends,  while  a  still  vaster  number  con¬ 
tinue  on  our  rolls  whose  sympathy  and  support 
are  essential  to  our  well-being  and  progress. 
Their  sons  and  successors  are  with  us,  working 
with  a  full  and  free  hand,  while,  it  may  be, 
their  grandsons  are  now  in  the  Student  Corps 
which  our  roll  encloses.  The  Architectural 
Association  is  truly  vernal.  If  you  would 
renew  your  youth,  I  know  of  nothing  likely 
to  be  so  invigorating  and  stimulating  as  your 
attendance  at  one  of  our  annual  gatherings. 

The  labours  of  the  Association  have  ever 
been  of  a  self-denying  character.  In  early  days, 
and  until  within  quite  recent  years,  when  the 
new  educational  move  was  inaugurated  by  my 
distinguished  predecessor  in  the  chair,  Leonard 
Stokes,  the  work  of  the  Association  was 
carried  on  by  mutual  self-help  of  an  entirely 
honorary  character.  The  services  thus  rendered 
gratuitously  were  of  a  high  and  valuable  order, 
and  many  of  us  here  to-night  gratefully 
acknowledge  our  deep  indebtedness  for  the 
valuable  instruction  thus  imparted.  But  what 
was  suitable  for  that  time  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  to-day.  Not  that  the  conditions  have  so 
changed  that  we  can  dispense  with  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  past  ;  but  modern  require¬ 
ments  are  so  exacting,  and  technical  facilities 
offered  by  public  bodies  so  great,  that  it 
became  essential,  not  only  to  bring  our  curri¬ 
culum  into  line  with  those  institutions,  but  to 
place  the  Association  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  able  to  be  the  head  and  fountain  of  archi¬ 
tectural  education  in  London. 

The  establishing  of  the  studio  and  the  rent¬ 
ing  of  the  present  premises  in  Great  Marl- 
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borough-street  was  an  enterprise  viewed  with 
fear  and  misgiving  by  many  members.  Those 
who  pressed  forward  the  scheme,  fully  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  urgently  necessary  to  meet  ihe  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  time  may  now,  however, 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  success  which 
has  resulted,  and  on  the  benefits  which  the 
profession  generally  has  derived  from  the 
facilities  for  study  which  have  been  afforded. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  this  course  of 
training  are  only  too  ready  to  testify  to  the 
practical  nature  of  the  instruction  they  have 
received,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  success  of  the  past  will  be  more  than 
maintained  in  the  future. 

The  general  principle  of  the  old  classes  of 
design  is  still  maintained,  in  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  or  criticism  is  of  a  voluntary  nature,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  body  of  visitors  specially  invited, 
whose  instruction  is  of  the  greatest  value  and 
advantage  to  the  students  attending  the  School 
of  Design.  We  are  glad  that  this  old  and  well- 
proved  system  still  continues,  and  with  such 
excellent  results,  in  our  Association  work.  We 
have  not  yet  embarked  upon  the  actual  teach¬ 
ing  of  design  in  principle  and  practice,  but  that 
this  must  form  a  definite  item  in  our  programme 
of  the  future  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 

I  am  happy  in  having  the  privilege  of 
recording  the  most  successful  result  of  the  first 
year’s  work  of  our  newly  established  day 
school,  which  is  now  in  a  flourishing  and 
vigorous  infancy.  The  formation  of  this  in¬ 
volved  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  thought 
on  the  part  of  my  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  chair,  and  its  successful  inauguration  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  him.  We  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  securing  as  a  master  Mr. 
Arthur  Bolton,  to  commence  and  complete  the 
first  year’s  course.  To  inspire  enthusiasm  into 
the  new  students,  and  to  fully  satisfy  the 
intentions  of  a  Committee  who  were  keeping 
their  eyes  upon  the  future  of  the  school,  must 
have  taxed  the  best  and  most  genial  of  men. 
Everything  has  dovetailed  in  a  most  admirable 
way,  and  the  success  of  the  first  and  somewhat 
experimental  year  augurs  well  for  its  long  and 
growing  influence. 

The  year’s  work  has,  however,  demonstrated 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  the  absolute 
necessity  tor  other  and  more  suitable  premises. 
It  needs  no  little  skilful  negotiation  in  our  now 
very  confined  limits  to  make  everything  work 
with  the  smoothness  so  necessary  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  How  difficult  this  is  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  day  school  hours 
are  from  9.45  to  5  and  the  evening  school  from 
0.30  to  10.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reiterate 
what  has  been  stated  so  often  from  this  chair, 
that  the  Committee  are  still  on  the  look-out  for 
premises.  I  ask,  however,  for  patience,  fully 
expecting  to  be  shortly  able  to  make  an 
announcement  which,  while  fully  meeting  all 
our  needs,  will  be  gratifying  to  a  degree  to  our 
members. 

The  object  of  the  Architectural  Association 
is  to  teach — in  a  measure — architecture,  while 
its  lofty  aim  is  the  improvement  of  the  art.  I 
do  not  by  this  mean  to  infer  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  outshine  the  brilliancy  of  the  work  of 
the  ancients,  or  of  the  masters  of  the  Gothic  or 
Renaissance  periods.  Our  object  is  not  to 
revive  this  or  that  period,  but  rather  by  the 
study,  contemplation,  and  comparison  of  that 
which  has  gone  before  us  in  all  that  is  noble, 
beautiful,  and  pure,  to  acquire  those  principles 
of  proportion,  those  refinements  and  elegances 
of  form  and  detail  which  have  been  the  con¬ 
stant  admiration  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  By 
such  reflective  study  we  seek  to  originate  an 
inspiration  which  will  subserve  itself  to  the 
utilitarian  requirements  which  our  day  and 
generation  demand  from  us  as  architects,  form 
being  subservient  to  purpose,  and  use  put  into 
effect  may  be  so  suitably  and  constructively 
dressed  as  to  commend  its  result  not  only  to 
those  who  employ  us,  but  to  all  intelligent  and 
thinking  observers  of  the  beautiful  and  suitable 
in  the  greatest  of  the  constructive  arts.  We 
feel  that  the  deeper,  the  wider,  and  the  more 
analytical  our  study  of  the  work  of  the  past,  the 
better  shall  we  be  equipped  for  the  production 
of  original  work,  and  the  less  likely  shall  we  be 
to  tall  into  the  dry  and  uninteresting  groove  of 
the  mere  copyist.  We  desire  no  “  New  Art  ” 
casting  aside  in  a  moment  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  but  a  steady  and  rational  development  on 
a  sure  and  solid  foundation  ;  the  same  process 
of  development  which  has  produced  every¬ 
thing  in  art  which  has  been  lasting  and  worthy 
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of  admiration. 

Our  ideal  is  no  doubt  a  very  high  one,  and 
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in  order  to  achieve  it  so  far  as  lies 


we  have  collected  for  the  guidance  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  students  (if  I  may  quote  from  a 
recent  address)  “  Brains,  similar  to  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  rare  books  or  works  of  art.”  In  our 
instructors  we  have  a  body  of  gentlemen  of 
attainments  which  our  predecessors  in  this  As¬ 
sociation  would  have  envied.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  fully  qualified  architect  cover  so 
wide  a  range  of  knowledge,  and  true  education 
is  so  lacking  in  most  of  us,  that  many  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  attaining  the  best  results.  We  en 
deavour  to  bring  the  average  man,  who  comes  tc 
us  with  his  mental  capacities  trained  at  a  good 
school,  in  contact  with  the  best  brain  power 
the  profession  can  offer  him,  and  this  before 
bad  professional  mental  habits  are  formed, 
which  eventually  would  lead  him  to  wander 
illogically  from  pencil  to  paper,  and  thence 
into  practical  being  in  a  building,  which  un¬ 
like  a  picture,  cannot  be  painted  out,  or  hidden 
away  from  the  gaze  of  mankind. 

I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  that  architecture 
this  country  is  cursed  by  ignorant  mental 
habits  which  a  simple  and  well-defined  system 
of  education  would  have  rendered  impossible. 
Even  the  genius  (there  are  such,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  them,  though  their  percentage 
small  to  the  generality  of  men)  may  profit 
no  small  degree  by  the  training  and  knowlege 
we  have  to  offer  him.  But  it  is  to  the  average, 
not  the  exceptional,  man  that  I  wish  more 
especially  to  address  myself.  An  employer  seeks 
the  services  of  an  architect  in  his  necessity 
that  man  usually  is  the  average  man.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  it  is  the  all-round  man  of  good 
average  ability  who,  by  dint  of  long,  patient, 
and  persistent  study,  is  he  who  makes  the 
most  successful  and  valued  practitioner. 
Speaking  the  other  day  of  another  profession, 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  said  . 
“  It  was  in  the  abundance  of  ordinary  plodding 
ability,  thoroughly  trained  and  methodically 
directed,  that  Germany  at  present  has  so  com¬ 
manding  an  advantage."  These  weighty 
words  abundantly  express  what  it  is  the  object 
of  our  Association  to  provide,  and  what,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  trust,  it  is  the  whole-hearted  aim  of  our 
students  to  acquire. 

We  have  no  new  style  to  invent.  It  would 
be  as  sensible  to  invent  a  new  language  for 
the  British  nation.  But  as  we  read  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton,  and  Addison,  or  study  the 
elegancies  in  diction  of  Lamb,  Burke,  or 
Bright  in  writing  and  speaking  in  beautiful 
language,  so  our  endeavours  should  be  to 
graft  upon  the  construction  of  our  design: 
such  sympathetic  qualities  as  shall  form 
perfect  marriage  between  the  beauty  and  form 
of  the  architectural  outlines  and  the  practical 
necessities  and  objects  of  our  buildings. 

Our  educational  work  is  not  to  cram  for  an 
examination  ;  far  from  it.  The  examinations 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  do 
indeed  test  our  work,  but  are  a  means,  not 
the  end,  we  have  in  view.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  crammers  do  exist.  I  again  quote 
Professor  Dewar's  brilliant  address,  which  is 
singularly  applicable  to  us  as  architects  : 
“There  are,”  said  he,  “plenty  of  chemists 
turned  out  now  by  our  Universities,  but  they 
are  of  no  use  for  practical  purposes.  They 
are  chockful  of  formulas.  They  can  recite 
theories  and  they  know  text-books  by  heart. 
But  put  them  to  solve  a  new  problem  freshly 
arisen  in  the  laboratory,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  their  learning  is  all  dead.  It  has  not 
become  a  vital  part  of  their  equipment,  and 
they  are  ‘  floored  '  by  the  first  emergence  of 
the  unexpected.”  Now,  the  end  of  all  this  is 
to  show  that  our  desire  is  to  make  our  students 
learn  to  think  “  as  a  vital  part  of  their  mental 
equipment.” 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  more  no 
doubt  will  be  said,  on  the  much-vexed  subject 
of  architectural  competitions,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  question 
from  its  more  controversial  points  of  view.  I 
am  amongst  those,  however,  who  do  not 
regard  them  as  an  evil  to  be  fought  against, 
and  eventually,  if  possible,  abolished.  The 
fact  that  they  provide  the  young  and  obscure 
architect  with  his  opportunity  seems  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  to  justify  the  principle  without 
seeking  further  for  reasons.  Almost  every 
argument  which  has  been  urged  against  them 
has  not  been  so  much  against  the  system  as 
against  the  abuses  which  have  occurred  in 
their  conduct  ;  these  are  undoubtedly  prevent¬ 
able,  and  the  remedy  lies  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  profession. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  educational  aspect  of 
competitions  that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  know  of 


in  our  power,  I  no  better  means  by  which  a  young  architect 


can  acquire  knowledge  and  experience  in 
design  than  by  taking  part  in  a  competition 
for  a  definite  building  for  an  actual  site  :  in  no 
other  way  can  he  so  well  attack  the  practical, 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  problems,  and  in  no 
other  way  can  he  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  his  efforts  with  those  of  more  expert- 
enced  and  practised  architects.  If,  however,  he 
is  really  to  profit  by  such  experience  his  design 
must  be  a  serious  effort,  carefully  studied  and 
restudied  until  it  appears  to  its  author  to  be  as 
perfect  as  he  can  make  it,  until  he  can  conceive 
no  possible  objection  or  fault  which  is  capable 
of  remedy.  The  brilliant  idea,  the  flash  of  genius, 
dashed  off  in  half  an  hour,  never  did  and  never 
will  succeed  in  a  competition.  And  withal,  the 
young  competitor  (and  I  might  also  add  the 
old  one)  must  always  cultivate  the  habit  cf  self- 
criticism,  and  must  be  always  prepared  and 
even  anxious  to  admit  his  inferiority.  He  must 
always  have  in  mind  that  his  task  is  not  merely 
to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  hand,  but 
the  best  possible  solution.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  the  object  in  all  design,  competition 
or  no  competition,  but  I  fear  it  is  so  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  cases,  judging  by  the  work  we 
see  around  us  every  day.  The  principle  of 
competition  should  give  the  necessary  incen¬ 
tive  |for  the  effort  required.  It  is,  of  course, 
essential  that  the  conduct  of  competitions 
should  be  beyond  all  question,  and  that  every 
possible  means  should  be  adopted  in  the 
selection  to  secure  the  choice  of  the  best 
design  submitted.  Matters  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  this  respect  of  late  years,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  The  profession  can, 
if  they  will,  compel  promoters  to  conduct  com¬ 
petitions  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  all  those 
who  are  working  for  this  end  should  have  the 
support  of  every  architect  in  their  endeavours. 

Much  as  architects  have  to  deplore  the 
ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  public  towards 
their  art,  I  believe  there  is  slowly,  but  none 
the  less  surely,  developing  a  movement  to¬ 
wards  a  better  appreciation  of  architecture. 
The  building  public  are,  I  truly  think,  growing 
anxious  to  have  real  architecture,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  if  they  can  get  it.  It  is 
our  business  to  give  it  them,  so  far  as  lies  in 
our  power.  Public  bodies  are  becoming  very 
keen  to  have  buildings  of  which  they  can  be 
proud,  and  which  are  not  designed  merely  to 
serve  their  utilitarian  purpose.  One  sees 
occasionally  an  architectural  article  in  the 
daily  press,  evincing  nearly  always,  it  is  true, 
an  ignorance  of  the  subject  positively  appall, 
ing,  but  still  showing  that  there  must  be  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  information. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  articles 
when  they  appear  are  so  often  incorrect  and 
misleading.  We,  as  architects,  may  I  think, 
do  much  to  educate  the  public  in  these 
matters. 

Without  apology  to  our  seniors,  I  now  wish 
to  address  myself  more  particularly  to  our 
younger  colleagues,  and  especially  to  those 
members  of  our  day  school  whom  we  are  glad 
to  cordially  welcome  within  our  ranks.  You 
have  entered  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
noble  of  professions  it  is  possible  to  select,  and 
with  diligence  and  devotion  to  your  studies 
you  will  find  your  work  provide  you  with 
many  recreations.  Art  is  long,  and  life  at  the 
best  short,  and  you  will  find  much  to  interest 
and  delight  you  throughout  your  career.  It  is 
not  given  to  everyone  to  be  a  genius  born  ;  « 
ndeed,  it  is  well  that  it  is  not  so,  insomuch  as 
many  such  are  impractical  and  visionary  j 
dreamers  in  a  matter-of-fact  world.  Your 
ltimate  aim  is  to  become  a  refined  and  capable 
practising  architect,  and  with  this  in  view  you 
will  do  well  to  organise  your  studies  into  a 
system  which  for  reference  will  stand  you  in 
good  service  in  after  years.  Reflect  upon 
what  I  have  said  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mental  habit.  Analyse  the  reason  and 
basis  of  everything.  It  is  not  enough  to 
sketch  and  draw.  You  must  inquire  and 
investigate  as  to  why  this  is  beautiful,  and  why 
that  is  unlovely.  Above  all,  I  would  have  you 
not  regard  your  profession  as  merely  a  means 
of  livelihood.  That,  of  course,  is  a  necessity,  . 
but  if  you  are  to  excel,  it  must  be  your  recrea¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  your  life.  The  real  and 
sweetest  reward  of  your  labour  will  always  be 
the  appreciation  of  your  fellow-workers,  who 
know  so  well  the  difficulties  you  have  had  to 
meet,  and  can  estimate  the  measure  of  your 
success. 

It  is  all  important  that  you  should  be  capable 
draughtsmen.  I  do  not  by  this  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  draughtsmanship  is  architecture  ; 
far  from  it,  it  is  often  the  reverse  ;  but  by 
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ilraughtsmanship  an  architect  is  able  to  record 
his  conceptions  and  to  dissect  his  ideas.  A 
veil-known  professor  of  architecture  at  the 
i^oyal  Academy,  in  urging  precision,  advised 
lis  hearers  to  throw  away  their  indiarubber.  I 
ildvise  you  to  do  the  reverse.  Do  not  be  afraid 
'»f  that  invaluable  means  of  erasure.  Rub  in 
.nd  rub  out  until  you  have  secured  what  you 
1  telieve  to  be  right.  Above  all  things,  do  not 
Ivork  upon  an  empty  head.  You  might  as 
veil  work  upon  an  empty  stomach  and  expect 
p  have  physical  energy  and  activity.  But 
Irst  feed  your  mind  with  examples,  reflect 
jpon  and  analyse  these,  whether  from  illus- 
“ations  or  your  own  recorded  sketches.  Then 
mt  these  on  one  side  and  conceive  what 
Is  suitable  to  the  position  and  character  of  the 
fubject  in  hand.  You  may  be  only  the  average 
ban,  but  by  persistent  study  and  patient 
Indeavour,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon 
fne,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  you  will  be 
Ible  to  build  up  a  reserve  of  information  which 
kill  be  of  great  and  lasting  value.  Any  way, 
here  is  no  room  in  the  profession  for  the  lazy 
ban — I  hope  he  is  not  here  to-night — as  the 
lewards  which  diligence  brings  have  to  be 
ought  with  love  and  labour.  Your  profession 
(alls  for  some  self-denial  ;  it  would  not  be 
porth  much  if  it  did  not  do  so,  perhaps  some 
Expenditure  of  midnight  oil  may  be  necessary, 
!ut  this  will  not  be  detrimental  if  exercised 
l/ith  wisdom  and  moderation. 

The  priceless  collections  in  our  museums 
iwait  your  inspection  and  study,  together  with 
;n  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  best  works  of 
lainting,  sculpture,  and  the  allied  arts,  both 
indent  and  modern.  The  same  may  be  said 
'f  the  ancient  buildings  of  London  and  the 
jeighbourhood.  The  best  works  of  modern 
Irchitects  seem  to  me  to  be  a  faithful  and  help- 
j1  study  which  is  not  fully  taken  advantage  of 
y  our  students.  Our  spring  and  summer 
lisits,  so  admirably  organised,  will  afford  you 
icilities  for  going  further  afield. 

'■  It  has,  I  fear,  become  somewhat  the  custom 
b  decry  the  particular  value  of  sketching  and 
neasuring,  while  the  standard  of  draughtsman- 
hip  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In 
ecent  years  it  would  appear  that  the  healthy 
iabit  of  sketching  is  not  so  universal  as  it  was 
sventy  years  ago.  I  commend  it  most  earnestly 
|o  your  careful  attention.  Nothing  that  I  can 
ay  will  be  of  so  much  advantage  to  you  as  the 
Systematic  and  careful  collection  of  figured 
ketches.  I  do  not  mean  thereby  the  produc- 
lon  of  pretty  pictures — a  snapshot  will  effect 
fiat — but  the  thoughtful  study  of  an  ancient 
pature,  with  a  discrimination  which  gives,  as 
ir  as  possible,  the  reason  why,  is  a  valuable 
acord  ;  and  the  fact  of  delineating  impresses 
ae  study  upon  the  mind  for  ever,  and  leaves  a 
lermanent  influence  for  good. 

The  reflective  habit  should  also  be  cultivated, 
whether  in  the  contemplation  of  a  noble 
iluilding  or  the  reading  of  a  notable  book.  It 
s  a  good  thing  to  sit  before  an  old  building 
fnd  drink  in  its  poetry  ;  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
•f  true  criticism  and  inquiry.  Beauty,  like 
ove,  is  divine  and  indefinable,  but  it  must  be 
pondered  upon  and  pursued  if  it  is  to  be 
lecured. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  we  shall  return  to  our 
tudies  and  duties  after  the  recess  with  re¬ 
newed  energies,  and  that  we  shall  be  intent 
:ipon  carving  for  ourselves  a  little  niche,  and 
eaving  some  executed  work  behind  us  which 
bhall  make  the  world  more  beautiful  than  it 
hvas  before,  and  call  forth  the  approval  of  those 
;vho  will  follow  us. 

'I  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  said  it  was  with 
Eery  great  pleasure  that  he  proposed  a  vote 
bf  thanks  to  the  President  for  an  address  in 
which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and 
icvhich  would  be  very  useful  to  members  of  the 
Association.  It  was  twenty  years  that  night 
;;ince  he  (the  speaker)  occupied  the  Presidential 
chair  of  the  Association,  and  as  he  listened  to 
.he  address  he  could  not  help  thinking 
of  that  time,  especially  when  the  President 
•  spoke  of  the  hope  of  having  new  premises. 
He  spoke  of  a  similar  hope  twenty  years  ago, 
land  years  before  that  other  Presidents  had 
breathed  such  hopes  and  had  such  aspirations. 
IBut  in  the  address  to  which  they  had  just 
1  listened  there  was  a  sentence  that  seemed  to 
[suggest  that  before  very  long  the  President 
ilwould  do  more  than  express  a  hope  ;  he  would 
be  able  to  tell  them  of  a  scheme  which  was 
arriving  at  fruition.  He  had  been  much  struck 
by  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
[affairs  of  the  Association  since  he  was  Presi¬ 


dent.  In  those  days  the  President  was  selected 
from  the  striving,  now  he  is  selected  from  the 
thriving  ;  in  those  days  the  President  of  the 
Association  dreamt  of  building  town  halls, 
now  he  was  building  them  ;  in  those  days 
they  looked  with  some  awe  upon  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ;  now,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  is  an  honoured  member 
of  its  Council,  and  in  those  days  the  idea 
of  the  President  of  the  Institute  attending 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Association  caused 
considerable  flutter ;  but  in  these  days,  he 
was  sure,  it  did  not  turn  a  hair !  He 
remembered  very  well  when  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  his  address  as  President  of  the 
Association  that  the  Secretary  came  to  him 
looking  very  serious,  and  said  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute  was  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion.  He  (the  speaker)  spent  the  next 
few  days  (they  did  not  print  the  address  in 
“A. A.  Notes”  then)  in  trying  to  bring  the 
address  up  to  a  level  equal  to  the  occasion,  but 
Mr.  Street  (the  President  of  the  Institute)  did 
not  come,  and  it  was  his  sad  duty  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  to  voice  the  regret  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  great  loss  experienced  by  Mr. 
Street’s  death,  and  to  represent  the  Association 
at  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  (the 
speaker)  was  very  glad  that  one  of  his  first 
duties  as  President  of  the  Institute  was  to  be 
present  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
the  very  great  interest  they  had  always 
taken,  and  did  especially  now  take,  in 
the  work  the  Association  was  carrying 
on.  They  recognised  that  the  Association 
was  almost  unique  amongst  professional 
bodies — it  was  almost  unique  that  the  young 
men  of  a  profession  should  undertake  to  edu¬ 
cate  themselves,  and  that  they  should  be  able 
to  keep  that  education  up  to  the  advancing 
requirements  was  really  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  self-help.  They  might  be  quite 
sure  that  at  any  time  the  Institute  could  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Association,  the  Institute 
would  be  found  willing  and  anxious  friends. 
During  his  address  the  President  had  touched 
upon  one  or  two  points  which  he  (the  speaker) 
also  proposed  to  deal  with  in  his  forth¬ 
coming  address.  One  of  those  subjects  was 
that  of  competitions — that,  of  course,  appeared 
in  every  presidential  address,  both  before 
the  Association  and  the  Institute.  All  he 
could  say  that  evening  was  that  he  thoroughly 
agreed  with  everything  the  President  had 
said  as  to  competitions.  The  justification 
for  them,  as  he  said,  was  that  they  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  the  young  and  unknown 
architect.  That  was  really  at  the  bottom 
of  the  reason  why  this  system  prevailed. 
It  gave  to  the  young  architect  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  distinguishing  himself  which  other¬ 
wise  he  might  have  to  wait  for.  As  to  the 
day  school,  it  certainly  was  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation  that  it  had  passed  through  a 
year  of  success.  He  had  some  little 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  it, 
and  he  believed  it  had  been  thoroughly 
efficient  ;  and  he  thought  they  had  been 
most  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Bolton  to  manage 
the  school.  As  the  President  had  said,  the 
young  members  of  the  Association  were 
embarking  upon  what  was  a  very  noble 
profession — a  profession  in  which  they  could 
engage  without  doing  anything  low  or  mean — 
in  which  they  would  serve  their  clients  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  yet  do  nothing  of  which 
they  need  be  themselves  ashamed.  That  was 
a  great  point,  and,  as  the  President  had  also 
said,  it  was  a  profession  which  provides  within 
its  own  bounds  the  recreation  which  all  of  them 
from  time  to  time  needed.  But  to  succeed 
meant  hard  work,  though  success  was  open  to 
all.  There  was  no  profession,  he  thought,  which 
was  more  open.  Only  one  man  could  never 
reach  the  top,  and  that  was  the  lazy  man.  One 
of  the  most  useful  remarks  ever  made  to  him 
when  he  was  a  young  man  was  made  by  an  old 
friend,  who  said  :  “  Fancy,  if  you  arrive  at 
thirty  without  knowing  the  general  rudiments 
of  your  work  !  ”  He  was  about  twenty-five  at 
the  time,  and  he  began  to  fancy  ;  and  although 
when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  had 
not,  of  course,  anything  like  the  general  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  he  ought  to  have  had,  he 
felt  that  he  had  learnt  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  might  have  done  but  for  that  remark  ; 
and  now  he  handed  it  over  to  them  to  make 
use  of.  On  behalf  of  the  Institute  he  would 
conclude  by  expressing  his  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  Association 
were  carrying  on. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  the  President  had  sketched 


in  an  admirable  manner  the  general  drift  of 
the  work  of  the  Association.  He  was  quite 
sure  they  would  agree  with  the  President’s 
remarks,  the  key-note  of  which  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  presidential  addresses  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  this  year,  i.e.,  the  defec¬ 
tive  system  too  often  adopted  in  England  of 
teaching  a  great  deal  of  matter — a  vast  number 
of  facts  and  formuke,  without  evoking  that 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  thought  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  true  education.  Very  earnest 
efforts  were  now  being  made  in  all  directions 
to  remedy  the  present  defective  system.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  had  noticed  that  Professor 
Sir  Arthur  Brooker,  in  his  recent  address  at 
one  of  the  polytechnics,  took,  the  same  line, 
and  gave  them  hope  that  that  great  idea 
would  be  paramount  in  the  organisation 
of  the  London  University,  to  which  they 
were  looking  forward  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  reform  London  training,  not  only 
in  the  general  arts  and  sciences  and  in 
literature,  but  also  in  the  fine  arts  and  the 
applied  arts.  At  present  the  University  could 
not  recognise  the  training  in  architecture  given 
in  London  as  being  up  to  the  University  stan¬ 
dard.  That  was  a  misfortune,  but  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  early  training  of  architects,  taking 
them  all  round,  had  not,  to  the  present  time, 
been  up  to  University  standard.  That,  it 
was  to  be  hoped,  would  be  remedied  before 
long.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  and  the  Association  would  have  to  make 
it  a  condition  that  all  their  students  and  all  their 
candidates  for  examination  had  been  through 
a  proper  general  education  before  they 
specialised  in  architecture.  The  aims  of  the 
Association,  which  the  President  had  sketched 
and  with  which,  he  was  sure,  they  would  all 
agree  most  heartily,  were  summed  up  in  the 
President  himself,  who  represented  just  that 
practice  of  architecture  and  those  points  which 
they  felt  were  leading  them  in  the  right 
direction  ;  and  he  always  thought  that  the 
man  who  represented  the  Association  for  the 
time  being  should,  as  far  as  possible,  focus, 
and  be  symbolical  of,  the  ideas  which  were 
guiding  the  institution  of  which  Mr.  Hare 
was  President.  As  to  work,  he  noticed  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  great  violinist  Kubelik  had 
studied  one  piece  twelve  days  and  twelve 
nights  in  order  to  make  himself  proficient.  He 
did  not  advise  working  like  that,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  Association  students  did 
work  steadily,  and  that  had  been  a  great  factor 
in  their  success. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  was  very  glad  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  mentioned  the  work  which  one  of  the 
former  Presidents  had  done  for  the  Association, 
i.e.,  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes.  The  success  of  the 
educational  scheme  of  the  Association  was 
very  largely  due  to  him.  No  one  could  have 
sat  on  the  Committee  which  Mr.  Stokes  pre¬ 
sided  over — before  and  after  his  Presidency — 
without  feeling  that  to  his  tact  and  energy  in 
the  face  of  great  difficulties  the  success  of  the 
scheme  was  due.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  new  premises  for  the  Association,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  very  reticent.  It  must  be  patent 
to  any  one  that  the  provision  of  premises  suit¬ 
able  for  the  Association — the  finding  of  a  suit¬ 
able  locality  and  site,  and  the  finding  of  the 
money  necessary — was  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  He  was  rather  amused  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  statements  of  the  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  “  to  teach,  in  a  measure,  architecture.” 
He  liked  that  reserve  very  much  ;  but  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  the  advice  the  President  gave 
to  students  of  architecture  as  to  their  general 
education.  It  was  more  and  more  necessary 
for  an  architect  who  was  to  be  successful  to  be 
an  educated  gentleman,  and  to  bring  that  about 
it  was  necessary  to  get  at  the  parents  and 
guardians  rather  than  the  students.  If  those 
in  that  meeting  saw  some  of  the  papers  sent 
in  in  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  (which  had  nothing  to  do  with  architec¬ 
ture,  but  only  the  common,  ordinary,  grounding 
of  education)  they  would  be  positively  appalled, 
and  would  wonder  how  persons  who  had 
such  a  small  education  as  those  papers 
showed  could  possibly  hope  to  succeed 
as  architects.  The  more  the  students  of  that 
Association — or,  in  fact,  any  students — took  to 
heart  the  fact  that  they  must  learn  to  think,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  them.  In  regard  to 
what  the  President  had  said  as  to  the  interest 
which  the  public  took  in  architecture  and  the 
way  they  were  helped  or  otherwise  by  the 
public  press,  the  point  was  one  which  ought 
to  be  made  more  of.  The  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  non-professional  papers  on  pro- 
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fessional  subjects  seemed  to  be  intended  for 
people  who  knew  little  about  the  subject,  and 
were  written  by  people  who  knew  less.  He 
wished  the  public  press,  too,  had  not  such  a 
high  opinion  of  the  modesty  of  architects  as  it 
would  seem  they  had  from  the  accounts  they 
gave  of  the  opening  of  any  building.  In  such 
accounts  the  name  of  the  architect  responsible 
for  the  work  was  generally  omitted.  He 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  the  work  of  the 
session  which  had  been  so  auspiciously  opened 
that  evening.  He  noticed  from  the  syllabus 
that  some  of  the  papers  went  very  far  afield  : 
from  the  paper  on  the  archaic  twilight  of 
Homer  (if  they  were  likely  to  hear  anything 
luminous  on  that  period  they  would  be  thankful) 
to  the  modern  and  ever  fresh  and  new  subject 
of  competitions.  With  such  a  syllabus,  he 
felt  sure  the  meetings  would  be  very  interest¬ 
ing.  When  the  elders  of  the  profession  thought 
of  the  means  of  education  existing  when  they 
were  students  and  compared  them  with  the 
present,  they  could  only  wonder  that  they  had 
met  with  any  success  at  all. 

Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  who  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  was  very 
glad  the  President  had  urged  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  study,  study,  study.  No  doubt  the 
President  would  agree  that  besides  study, 
besides  education,  there  was  something  else 
which  went  to  the  making  of  an  architect.  A 
successful  architect  was  not  all  education  ;  he 
was  not  all  learning  ;  there  had  to  be  in  him 
a  certain  aspiration  which  the  poverty  of  the 
English  language  compelled  him  to  call  the 
gift  for  invention.  A  man  might  study  ;  he 
might  know  ;  he  might  be  acquainted  from 
beginning  to  end  with  all  the  text  books  ;  but 
without  the  quality  of  invention  they  were  of 
little  use,  and  “  invention  ”  did  not  mean  a 
gift  for  adaptation ;  it  did  not  mean  the 
ability  to  dig  in  the  past,  to  disinter  the  past 
and  to  bring  it  forward  and  make  it  subser¬ 
vient  in  our  own  day  ;  but  it  did  mean  the 
general  impression  of  the  past  made  on  our 
mind,  and  the  result — not  of  the  things  of  the 
past,  but  of  the  sense  of  the  past — showing 
itself  in  our  work.  He  cordially  agreed  with 
the  President’s  positive  prohibition  of  the 
young  architect's  wish  to  create  a  new  style, 
or  even  to  think  of  a  new  style.  They  could 
not  invent  a  new  style  ;  all  they  could  do  was 
to  work  with  the  materials  gathered  from  the 
past,  and  translate  them  into  their  work 
through  themselves.  Though  we  talked  the 
language  of  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or  Addison, 
we  did  not  chop  sentences  out  of  their  essays  or 
poems,  string  them  together,  and  call  them 
our  own  work.  We  educated  ourselves  to 
speak  the  English  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
past  by  studying  those  masters.  We  must 
educate  ourselves  to  be  architects  of  beauty  by 
speaking  the  language  of  to-day,  and  speaking 
it  just  as,  in  great  measure,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  best  in  the  past. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  in  congratulating  the 
Association  in  having  Mr.  Hare  as  their 
President,  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
man  living  whose  work  had  shown  such  con¬ 
sistent  improvement  as  had  that  of  their  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  glad  to  observe  that  the 
President  referred  to  architecture  as  a 
“cilling.”  There  had  been  many  discussions 
as  to  whether  it  was  a  profession  or  an  art, 
but  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  got  over  well 
by  referring  to  architecture  as  a  calling.  It 
was  really  not  worth  while  to  spend  time,  as 
some  gentlemen  did  a  few  years  ago,  in  con¬ 
sidering  whether  it  was  a  profession  or  an  art. 
So  long  as  an  architect  did  his  level  best  to 
design  well  in  his  own  way  and  produced  more 
or  less  good  work,  it  did  not  matter  what  that 
work  was  called  ;  the  work  would  be  there  to 
speak  for  itself.  He  would  emphasise  one 
remark  the  President  had  made,  i.c.,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  studying  modern  work  as  well  as 
old.  He  had  a  very  strong  impression  that  some 
of  the  old  buildings  we  admired  so  much  now 
would  not  have  called  forth  that  admiration  if 
we  could  have  seen  them  when  they  were 
new.  He  was  quite  sure  that  if  some  of  the 
old  churches  we  see  and  admire  so  much 
were  being  erected  now  we  should  have 
articles  in  the  professional  Press  showing  how 
entirely  bad  they  were  ;  it  was  owing  to  the 
kind  hand  of  Time  that  many  of  them  were  so 
beautiful.  Consequently,  there  was  hope  for 
their  work  to-day.  No  one  knew  what  it 
would  be  like  three  or  four  hundred  years 
hence— if  it  should  be  standing.  The  study  of 
modern  work  was  very  desirable  ;  they  saw 
such  a  lot  that  lhey  c^uld  improve  upon  or 
avoid  with  advantage,  and  really  they  saw  a 


great  deal  that  they  could  genuinely  admire. 
He  believed  that  buildings  were  being  erected 
now  which  were  quite  equal  to  anything 
which  was  ever  put  up  in  England,  and  that 
in  future  days  the  work  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  would  be  much  studied  by  A. A. 
students,  and  he  believed  the  study  would  be 
to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  Webb  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
meeting.  The  motion  having  been  agreed  to 
very  heartily, 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  he  regarded 
it  as  a  great  honour  to  be  their  President, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
distinguished  men  who  had  already  occupied 
that  chair.  The  position  was  a  responsible 
one,  but  he  should  spare  no  effort  to  render 
the  session  as  successful  and  useful  as  any 
which  had  passed.  Many  very  important 
subjects  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the 
Association  were  looming  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  he  was  fully  conscious  that 
the  dealing  with  them  would  require  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  Association  in  their  hands. 
No  thought  would  be  spared  by  himself  or 
the  Committee  in  dealing  with  those  questions. 
As  to  what  had  been  said  about  the  importance 
of  the  general  education  of  architects,  he 
thought  they  could  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  improved  type  of  students  who  were 
now  entering  the  Day  School — scholars  from 
public  schools— and  it  looked  as  though  the 
general  education  of  the  coming  generation 
of  architects  would  be  very  much  better  than 
it  had  been  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  when 
Mr.  T.  R.  Spence  is  to  read  a  paper  on  “  Homer 
and  Architecture."  Mr.  Slater,  he  said,  seemed 
to  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  information 
Mr.  Spence  could  give  them.  He  might  say 
that  Mr.  Spence  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
Homer,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
of  the  subject  in  connexion  with  architecture, 
was  really  second  to  none.  Mr.  Spence  would 
have  many  things  that  were  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  tell  them,  presented  from  the  point  of 
view  rather  of  the  painter  than  of  the  architect 
— a  point  of  view  from  which  matters  were  not 
often  looked  at  in  that  room.  He  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  most  instructive  paper  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  a  good  attendance. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

The  Art  Journal  devotes  an  article  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron,  and  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips  continues  his  learned  critical  analysis 
of  the  Wallace  collection,  dealing  in  this  issue 
with  the  Netherlandish  pictures,  especially  the 
examples  of  Rembrandt.  In  regard  to  the 
“  Ideal  Landscape  ”  by  this  painter,  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
article,  we  quite  agree  that  Rembrandt  in  this 
instance  appears  as  a  romancist  in  landscape 
instead  of  a  realist ;  it  is  curious  how  the 
landscape  seems  to  tell  its  own  story  in  this 
sense  ;  it  is  so  obviously  a  “  composition,”  in 
which  elements  not  generally  found  united  in 
an  actual  landscape,  are  brought  together  and 
arranged  for  pictorial  effect.  Among  the 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Hugh  Macmillan’s  serial 
article  on  “  Rothiemurcus  ”  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  study  of  Highland  scenery,  “Rocks 
above  Loch  Eunach,”  from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  Scott  Rankin.  Mr.  Wallace  Rimington’s 
water  colours  form  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
Miss  Ellen  Browning  ;  the  subjects  illustrated, 
mostly  architectural,  show  belter,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  in  black  and  white  than  they  do  in  colour. 
Mr.  Day  contributes  an  article  on  “  Tooled 
Bookbindings,"  in  which  he  gives  good  advice 
as  to  the  advisability  of  leaving  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  leather  surface  untouched,  several 
of  Mr.  de  Sauty’s  designs  (which  are  the 
best  among  those  illustrated)  giving  examples 
of  the  effect  resulting  from  this  judicious 
reserve  on  the  part  of  the  tooler.  There  is  an 
imaginary  (?)  discussion  between  Mr. 

Brewtnall  and  Mr.  Day  on  “  Book  Illustration,” 
the  question  being  whether  illustrations  are 
really  a  desirable  addition  to  a  well-written 
story.  The  argument  seems  to  be  “drawn,” 
each  disputant  retaining  his  own  opinion — Mr. 
Brewtnall  for,  Mr.  Day  against  the  illustration. 
We  are  decidedly  with  Mr.  Brewtnall,  on 
one  condition — that  the  illustrations  are 
of  such  ability  as  really  to  assist  in  throwing 
light  on  the  characters  and  scenes,  and  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  pictures.  “What 


is  the  use  of  a  book  without  pictures  ?  ”  said 
Alice  in  Wonderland  ;  and  that  is  the  attitude 
of  the  general  public  mind.  We  have  just 
heard  this  week  of  a  book-club  in  a  small 
country  town  where  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  that  “  no  magazines  should  be  subscribed 
for  except  illustrated  ones.”  There  is  the 
“reading  public"  at  one  stroke.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  Lewis  Carroll’s  books  owe  an  immense 
debt  to  Tenniel’s  illustrations  ;  but  these  are 
exceptionally  good  ;  there  is  real  genius  in 
them.  Thackeray  injured  “  Vanity  Fair”  and 
“  Pendennis”  by  his  own  illustrations,  which 
are  only  a  vexation  to  the  reader  ;  Dickens, 
whose  literary  weakness  was  a  tendency  to 
caricature,  suffered  still  more  by  the  vul¬ 
garity  of  Hablot  Browne’s  illustrations  ;  and 
in  spite  of  a  few  happy  hits  in  Mr.  Hugh 
Thompson’s  illustrations  to  Jane  Austen,  on 
the  whole  the  possession  of  them  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  reader.  And  in  magazine  litera¬ 
ture  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  admirable 
character  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Century, 
Harper,  and  Scribner  has  too  often  availed  to 
pass  off  very  inferior  literary  matter  ;  a  poor 
or  flippant  story  is  made  tolerable  by  clever 
illustrations  ;  and  in  so  far,  in  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  the  book-illustrator’s  art  has  been  a  bad 
influence. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  announces  an  im¬ 
portant  change  and  enlargement  in  its  con¬ 
tents  and  illustrations,  which  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  price.  It  is 
intended  to  give  more  examples  of  colour 
reproduction  by  the  more  refined  and  com¬ 
plete  methods  now  obtainable ;  and  there 
is  to  be  a  new  fount  of  type  and 
improved  paper.  The  present  issue  in¬ 
cludes  “  Fragments  of  My  Autobiography " 
by  Rosa  Bonheur,  with  a  number  of 
reproductions  from  various  studies  of  animals. 
The  slight  autobiographical  sketch  gives  some 
interesting  details  of  the  artist’s  early  life  and 
studies,  including  spending  whole  days  in  the 
slaughter-house  at  Roule  to  study  the  animals. 
As  she  observes,  “  one  must  be  greatly  devoted 
to  art  to  stand  the  sight  of  such  horrors,  in  the 
midst  of  the  coarsest  people,”  who  seem  to 
have  received  her  in  anything  but  a  friendly 
spirit.  “  The  Leek  School  of  Embroidery  and 
its  Work  ”  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
Shaw  Sparrow,  and  there  is  one  on  “  A  Modern 
Illuminator,”  Miss  Jessie  Bayes,  of  whose 
work,  however,  we  get  only  the  design,  not  the 
colour.  “Studies  in  English  Costume”  by  Mr. 
Richard  Heath,  deals  with  the  ladies  costume  of 
the  George  II.  period.  The  article  goes  to 
show  that  it  was  in  this  period  that  a  reaction 
took  place  against  stiffness  and  conventionality 
in  dress  forms,  and  that  this  reaction  was  very 
closely  connected  with  the  love  of  flowers 
which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  period.  We 
hope  the  subject  will  be  continued  ;  it  is  one  of 
considerable  artistic  interest. 

The  Berliner  Architekturwclt  is  largely 
occupied  with  illustra  ions  of  villa  architecture, 
partly  executed  works,  partly  designs  in  the 
Berlin  Art  Exhibition  of  1902.  Among  these  ■ 
are  studies  for  a  garden  house  by  Herr 
Schwager,  and  an  interior  of  a  sitting-room  by 
Herr  Biberfeld  (both  of  Berlin),  which  are  of 
considerable  interest  and  originality,  the  more 
so  as  they  are  free  from  the  “  gimcrack  ”  taste 
which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  German  villa  archi-  : 
tecture.  Some  other  interiors  from  the  same  ■ 
exhibition,  on  other  pages,  are  of  good  quality; 
these  appear  to  be  photographs  of  built-up 
interiors  and  actual  furniture.  Among  the  1 
various  illustrations  of  sculpture  and  painting 
from  the  Art  Exhibition,  is  an  admirably 
characteristic  painting,  “  Kirchgang,”  by  Herr 
Eckhardt,  of  Berlin  (four  old  women  on  their 
way  to  church  through  the  fields),  a  capital 
example  of  genre  painting. 

The  Arcliitektonische  Rundschau  numbers 
among  the  illustrations  of  its  last  issue  a  view 
of  the  front  of  the  Allgemeinen  Zeilung's 
offices  at  Munich,  the  ground  story  of  which 
has  the  merit  of  showing  a  frank  and  unaffected 
treatment  of  iron  construction,  unfortunately  , 
contrasted  by  the  terrible  detail  of  the  gable 
which  forms  the  central  feature.  Professor 
Diilfer,  of  Munich,  is  the  architect.  No  building 
of  great  importance  is  illustrated.  The  front 
of  the  Public  Library  at  Stuttgart,  by  MM. 
Eisenlohr  and  Weigle,  of  that  city,  shows  an 
interesting  attempt  to  make  a  roof-garden  an 
architectural  as  well  as  a  recreative  feature,  the 
presence  of  the  garden  being  symbolised  by  a 
light  colonnade  rising  from  the  parapet,  with  a 
wooden  architrave,  around  which,  and  around 
the  columns,  climbing  plants  are  twining.  A 
rough-cast  and  half-timber  villa  at  Faulenbach 
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•  Herr  Leinweber,  of  Munich,  shows  a  new 
iicorative  treatment  of  the  inner  faces  of  the 
Iterior  window  shutters,  as  they  appear  when 
nened  back  against  the  wall,  by  a  system  of 
Iternating  light  and  dark  bands  painted  (or 
herwise  produced)  in  undulating  lines  drawn 
antwise  up  the  shutter  ;  the  effect  is  rather 
bod. 

i  The  Antiquary  contains  an  interesting  article 
Ir  Mr.  J.  Russell  Larkly  on  the  Church  of  the 
[Jessed  Virgin  at  Burham,  Kent ;  a  deserted 
uurch  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway.  The 
liticle  is  illustrated  by  some  sketches  of  detail, 
ne  of  the  characteristics  of  the  structure  is 
lie  use  of  tufa  blocks  in  portions  which  are  of 
:orman  date.  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  contributes 
Dtes  on  Miltenberg  (Bavaria),  an  interesting 
id  little-known  locality.  Mr.  Sheppard  con¬ 
udes  his  article  on  “  Hull  Merchants’  Marks.” 
i\Blackwood  has  an  important  article  on  “The 
reasury  and  Art  in  Scotland,”  giving  an 
iccount  of  the  state  of  official  encouragement 
i  art  study  at  present  existing  in  Scotland,  and 
:le  history  of  its  development,  so  far  as  it  has 
sveloped.  It  appears  that  an  institution  called 
The  Board  of  Manufactures  ”  is  the  custodian 
f  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  it  con¬ 
victs  a  school  of  design,  now,  it  is  averred,  of 
:tle  use  to  the  linen  manufacture  (for  the  good 
which  we  gather  that  it  was  originally 
larted),  and,  according  to  the  painters,  of  still 
iss  use  to  them  : — 

1  “  Founded,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
raining  designers  for  the  linen  manufactories,  this 
thool  did  good  work  for  many  generations  of 
ludents.  It  appears  that  in  later  years  its  chief 
impose  was  to  capture  medals  at  South  Kensing- 
jn  :  it  became  a  prey  to  the  deadly  system  of  pay¬ 
ments  by  results.  That  phase  passed  when  the 
Cience  and  Art  Department  changed  its  methods, 
it  the  tradition  remained  in  Edinburgh  ;  and 
jiough  the  school  is  now  in  a  state  of  semi-pupilage 
>  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  it  appears  to 

2  gradually  verging  towards  petrification.  The 
luse  of  its  decay  is  not  far  to  seek.  No  teacher, 
bwever  skilful,  can  do  good  work  without  constant 

limulus  from  without . The  School  of  Design 

is  no  rival  :  it  has  no  visitors  ;  it  appears  to 
iirsue  a  serene  course  on  definite  lines  without 
:gard  to  the  bent  of  its  pupils  or  the  advancement 
f  public  taste.  Such,  at  any  rate,  are  the  asser- 

Ems  of  many  competent  to  judge,  who  desire  new 

ethods,  who  aim  at  different  way? . The 

ioard  is  also  the  patron  of  a  School  of  Applied 
rt,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  of  great  advan- 
iige  to  architects.  Further,  it  possesses  a  collection 
f  casts  of  antique  sculpture,  badly  arranged,  no 
bubt,  but  still  capable  of  being  of  use  to  the 
tudent  of  the  history  of  ancient  art.  For  practical 
jurposes  these  casts,  however,  are  of  no  value. 
:he  cast-marks  are,  in  most  cases,  obliterated  : 
Uccessive  coats  of  paint  have  obscured  the  anatomy 
f  the  figures,  and  to  the  student  who  desires  to 
jecome  either  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  they  are  not 
herely  useless,  but  actually  harmful,  objects  of 
Study.” 

Che  list  of  pictures  which  are  in  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  of  those  which 
ire  not  there,  is  depressing,  but  entirely  tallies 
tvith  our  own  recollection.  Here  the  Board 
‘  has  acted  according  to  its  lights — and  its 
purse.”  The  Imperial  Treasury  has  done  little 
or  the  establishment.  The  general  suggestion 
pf  the  writer  of  the  article  is  that  Scotland  has 
been  starved  in  respect  of  art  ;  that  conse¬ 
quently  the  official  art  institutions  of  the 
country  are  in  a  moribund  state,  and  that 
something  should  be  done  by  the  Imperial 
{Government  to  give  them  the  means  of  new 
life. 

!  The  Monthly  Review  follows  other  examples 
,'with  the  inevitable  article  on  Rodin,  by  Mr. 
T.  Sturge  Moore,  who  is  not  quite  so  far  gone 
as  some  of  the  Rodinists,  and  even  admits 
ithat  the  excellence  of  the  idol  may  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  ; 
but  he  discusses  the  Balzac  monstrosity  as  if 
it  were  a  serious  work  of  art — “  The  question  is, 

,  does  marble  lend  itself  to  such  a  treatment  of 
j  form,  and  on  that  colossal  scale  ?  ”  Treatment 
of  form  !  Why,  the  very  point  is  that  there  is 
;  no  form  at  all.  As  with  so  much  of  the 
;  present-day  literary  writing  on  art,  the  article 
is  exceedingly  vague  in  its  expressions,  and 
i  one  doubts  whether  the  writer  distinctly 
1  knows  what  he  means  himself.  “The  Laococn 
j  fails  where  the  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon 
1  succeed  ;  for,  with  all  its  ability,  it  does  not 
I  convince  us  of  its  propriety,  but  is  at  once  per- 
1  ceived  to  possess  what  beauty  it  has  on  a 
;  lower  plane.”  Now,  what  is  the  real  meaning 
,  of  that  in  plain  and  definite  English  ? 

The  National  Review  contains  an  article  on 
“The  Serious  Problem  of  the  Motor-car,”  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  ;  an  advocate’s  article, 
but  not  a  prejudiced  or  unreasonable  one.  He 


points  out  that  the  real  element  of  danger  lies 
not  in  the  motor-car  itself  but  in  the  driver, 
and  that  he  is  not  at  present  required  to  have 
any  legally  recognised  qualification.  No  more, 
it  might  be  replied,  has  the  driver  of  an  ex¬ 
press  train  ;  but  the  cases  are  not  quite  similar, 
since  the  train  driver  is  in  the  employ  of 
a  company  which  exists  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  railway  travelling,  and  the 
driver  is  either  brought  up  under  their  own 
eye  or  comes  to  them  with  a  character  from 
another  railway  company  ;  whereas  the 
amateur  owner  of  the  motor-car  may  have 
no  capacity  for  judging  of  the  competency 
of  his  driver,  and  has  no  certificate  but 
that  perhaps  of  another  amateur  owner.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  a  legalised  certificate  for 
the  motor-car  driver  is  therefore,  we  think, 
reasonable.  Mr.  Harmsworth  is  in  favour  of 
registration  and  the  large  identifying  number 
on  the  car  ;  he  admits  that  it  is  disagreeable 
and  contrary  to  the  habits  of  Englishmen  in 
regard  to  private  vehicles,  but  the  road  between 
San  Remo  and  Cannes  convinced  him  of  its 
necessity. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  on  the  Bruges  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  main  point  of  the  article  is  the 
endeavour  to  distinguish,  on  sound  critical 
grounds,  the  work  of  the  two  Van  Eycks  ;  the 
writer's  position  being  that  Hubert  is  by  far 
the  greater  artist,  in  conception,  at  all  events  ; 
that  Jan  Van  Eyck  has  been  credited  with 
work  which  should  rightly  be  attributed  to 
Hubert  :  at  all  events,  that  the  two  are  more 
distinct  in  style  and  genius  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  on  “  Impressions  of 
London  and  Londoners  in  Coronation  Year.” 
It  is  more  concerned  with  impressions  of  the 


London  people  and  their  ways  than  with  the 
architectural  and  decorative  aspect  of  the 
capital,  though  the  general  aspect  of  the 
decorations  is  touched  upon,  in  a  rather  more 
indulgent  spirit  than  we  fear  we  could  have 
accorded  to  it.  “  An  Iron  Golconda,”  by  Mr. 
Harwood,  is  a  description  of  work  in  the  iron¬ 
mining  region  on  Lake  Superior. 

Scribner  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Russell 
Sturgis  on  the  work  of  the  American  sculptor, 
Mr.  Ward,  who  is  now  undertaking  a  very 
important  piece  of  public  work,  the  sculpture 
for  the  lympanium  of  the  new  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York,  a  building  to  which  we  have  before 
referred,  and  which  is  now  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  We  do  not  gather  what  is  to  be  the 
precise  nature  and  subject  of  the  tympanium 
group  ;  the  object  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to 
show,  by  illustration  of  Mr.  Ward’s  other 
works,  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  do  it. 
The  illustrations,  we  fear,  go  to  confirm  the 
impression  that  American  sculptors  have  not 
achieved  style  in  sculpture  yet.  Those  shown 
this  article  strike  one  as  well-meaning,  but 
nothing  more.  L'nder  “  The  Field  of  Art”  M. 
Sandier’s  interesting  article  on  the  Louvre,  to 
which  we  referred  last  month,  is  concluded. 

In  the  same  number  Mr.  P.  G.  Hubert  writes 
an  article  on  the  American  Fire  Department's 
work,  under  the  title  “  Fire-Fighting  To-day 
and  To-morrow.”  We  gather  from  it,  at  all 
events,  that  the  Americans  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  own  system,  and  convinced 
that  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  any  other 
country.  The  description  of  the  American  system 
and  apparatus  ought,  however,  to  be  of  general 
interest.  We  gather  that  in  the  street  fire- 
alarms  it  is  not  necessary  to  break  a  glass,  but 
you  have  to  “turn  a  handle  to  the  right”  to 
open  the  box,  and  when  there  is  real  danger  a 
nervous  person  can  hardly  even  follow  this 
simple  direction.  If  this  is  the  usual  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  it  shows  a  faith  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  not  to  sound  the  alarm 
needlessly  which  will  hardly  be  felt  here, 
where  even  the  glass  has  been  frequently 
broken  to  send  sham  messages.  The  writer  of 
the  article  makes  a  wise  practical  remark  as  to 
the  duty  incumbent  on  citizens  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  whereabouts  of  the  nearest  fire- 
alarm,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  straight  to  it  in  an 
emergency  without  losing  time.  He  mentions 
a  case  where  two  children  were  suffocated  in  a 
house  while  a  citizen  who  did  not  know  where 
the  nearest  fire-alarm  was  ran  “  two  blocks  out 
of  the  way  ”  to  find  one  (we  presume  there  is 
one  in  every  block).  “  Those  two  minutes  cost 
two  lives.”  This  is  a  lesson  which  London 
residents  might  take  to  heart.  How  many 
London  householders  know  exactly  where  their 
nearest  fire-alarm  is  if  they  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  find  it  ? 


Harper  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  Mulford 
Robinson  on  “  Art  Effort  in  British  Cities,”  a 
subject  which  the  writer  says  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Americans  because  the  conditions 
under  which  such  effort  is  carried  on  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  more  similar  than  in  any  Continental 
country  to  the  conditions  existing  in  American 
cities.  The  article  is  rather  descriptive 
than  critical,  and  is  written  in  a  very  fair  and 
impartial  spirit.  Mr.  Robinson  seems  much 
struck  with  the  prevalence  of  the  Art  School 
everywhere  in  English  provincial  cities. 
Nevertheless  he  thinks  (and  we  can  hardly 
differ  from  him)  that  “municipal  art  is  not 
advanced  in  English  provincial  centres.  From 
that  standpoint  they  are  in  a  transition  stage. 
They  have  grown  rapidly,  and,  as  a  rule, 
content  to  expend  their  energy  in  laying 
foundations  for  future  civic  glory,  the  ugly  and 
gross  has  been  suffered  to  show  upon  the 
surface.  Below  are  the  efforts  that  will  tell  : 
firm,  intelligent,  honest  grasp  of  municipal 
monopolies,  and  a  thorough  and  far-reaching 
art  instruction.”  One  criticism,  however,  is 
worth  quoting,  on  a  matter  which,  owing  to 
habit,  would  not  perhaps  occur  to  an  English 
critic  : — 

To  an  American,  nothing  is  as  striking,  in  the 
half-suburban  residence  quarters  of  an  English  citj, 
as  the  high  walls  that  enclose  the  gardens.  Iidgbas- 
ton,  which  is  the  fashionable  west-end  suburb  of 
Birmingham,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  it.  1  he 
broad  streets,  overhung  by  noble  trees,  curve  and 
wind  in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  presenting  topo¬ 
graphical  advantages  of  rare  loveliness  ;  but  the 
houses  on  either  side  of  the  road  are  enclosed  by 
high  walls  of  brick  and  stone.  Now  and  again  the 
luxuriant  ivy  gives  to  these  walls  a  beauty  of  their 
own,  and  trees  spreading  their  branches  over  them 
suggest  coolness,  seclusion,  and  beauty  within.  But 
such  amenity  to  the  public  way  has  come  not 
because  of  the  walls,  but  in  spite  of  them,  and  the 
observer  who  takes  the  :e3thetic  standpoint  sees, 
when  he  goes  to  a  newer  suburb  where  the  walls 
are  of  glaring  brick,  and  the  highway,  that  really 
runs  between  pleasant  gardens,  has  become  a  prison 
walk,  what  sacrifice  of  city  beauty  is  made  by  this 
custom  to  unconscious  selfishness — or,  in  politer 
phrase,  to  that  individualism  that  is  peculiar  of  the 
nation.” 

“  Peculiar  to,”  we  suppose  he  means  ;  but  (he 
point  is  worth  consideration.  The  origin  of 
the  walls  is  really,  of  course,  the  pardonable 
desire  for  privacy  which  is  “  peculiar  of  ”  tr.e 
English  household. 

The  Revue  Generate  includes  an  article  by 
M.  Van  der  Smissen  on  "Accidents  duTravai1,’ 
in  which  the  writer  reviews  and  compares  the 
working  of  the  law  in  regard  to  workmen  s 
compensation  for  accidents  as  it  exists  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  The  English 
law  on  the  subject  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideralion.  __  _  . 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  Crawley 
Boevey  writes  an  article,  under  the  title  of 
“  Strong  as  Iron,”  which  is  a  historical  sketch 
of  some  of  the  old  English  iron  mines  and 
lorges  •  and  Mr.  Gerald  P.  Gordon  contributes 
one  on  “  Some  Early  Art  Sales,”  the  adjective 
“early"  not  denoting  anything  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  towards  the  close  of  which 
the  interest  in  art  sales  seems  to  have  arisen. 
The  article  contains  some  interesting  gossip  in 
regard  to  old  collectors  and  auctioneer?. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  summer  recess  was  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens, 

Sir  T  McDougall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.- On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend  South¬ 
wark  Borough  Council  12,920/.  for  sewerage 
works  ;  Battersea  Borough  Council,  5,000/.  for 
electric  lighting  purposes  ;  Hackney  Borough 
Council,  860/.  for  a  street  improvement; 
Lewisham  Borough  Council,  2,250/.  for  a 
bridge  improvement ;  Pulham  Borough  Coun¬ 
cil  25000/.  for  electric  light  installation; 
Lewisham  Borough  Council,  4,250/.  for  under¬ 
ground  sanitary  conveniences  ;  Stepney  Union, 
6  100/.  for  the  erection  of  schools  and  cottage 
homes  ;  Southwark  Union,  3,200/.  for  drainage 
works  at  the  workhouse  ;  Bethnal  Green 
Guardians,  3,7»5^  <°r  completion  of  the  infir¬ 
mary  ;  Hackney  Union,  18,000/.  for  the  erection 
of  casual  wards,  and  for  other  work  ;  Holborn 
Union,  2,000/.  for  erection  of  casual  wards,  ccc. ; 
Battersea  Borough  Council,  650/.  for  e  ectric 
lighting  works  of  public  libraries  ;  Woolwich 
Borough  Council,  2,300/.  for  works  at  public 
baths  M Poplar  Union,  8,000/.  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  ;  Mile  End  Old  Town  Guardians,  1,300/. 
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for  purchase  of  premises  required  for  poor- 
law  purposes;  and  Islington  Guardians,  16,000/. 
for  infirmary  buildings.  Sanction  was  also 
given  to  the  following  loans  Westminster 
City  Council,  4,600/. '  for  plant  for  street 
cleansing,  1,800/.  for  provision  of  hydrants, 
and  894/.  for  street  lighting  ;  Hampstead 
Borough  Council,  2,830/.  for  boundary  walls  at 
stoneyard. 

Chairman's  Annual  Address.— The  greater 
Pftofthe  sitting  was  occupied  in  the  reading 
ot  the  Chairman’s  annual  address.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  improvements,  the  Chairman  said  the 
Council  had  carried  through  four  schemes  of 
improvement  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Improvements  Committee,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  462,552/.  During  the  year  one  im¬ 
portant  improvement  was  completed — namely, 
the  construction  of  Tower  Bridge-road.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  had  been  made  with  thirty- 
three  improvement  schemes  in  course  of 
execution — the  two  most  important  of  which 
were  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand,  and  the  Westminster  improvement 
scheme.  Some  of  the  improvements  now 
being  undertaken  were  in  districts  rich  in 
historical  associations.  Wherever  possible, 
buildings  of  historical  interest  were  preserved, 
but  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
demolish  them,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  most  interesting  portions.  More¬ 
over,  during  the  work  of  excavation  vigilance 
was  exercised  to  secure  and  preserve  any 
objects  of  archaeological  interest  which  might 
be  brought  to  the  surface,  a  reward  being 
offered  to  the  finders  thereof.  In  that  work  ot 
preserving  objects  of  interest  the  Committee 
had  had  considerable  assistance  from  the 
Historical  Records  and  Buildings  Committee. 

Speaking  of  tthe  Main  Drainage  Committee, 
he  said  : — 


“The  Committee  supervises  and  advises  the 
Council  ou  the  all-important  work  incidental  to  the 
conveyance,  treatment,  and  disposal  of  the  sewage 
and  main  drainage  from  an  area  of  140^  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  5,137,435  persons.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  85,595  millions  of  gallons  of  crude  sewage  were 
chemically  treated  at  the  precipitation  works  last 
year.  This  enormous  volume  represents  an  average 
flow  of  nearly  235  millions  of  gallons  every  day. 
The  quantity  of  sludge  taken  to  sea  was  the  largest 
on  record  for  any  one  year,  and  amounted  to 
2,479,000  tons,  or  nearly  48,000  tons  a  week.  The 
net  maintenance  expenditure  was  246,694/.,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  1-63  in  the  pound,  while 
the  outlay  on  capital  account  amounted  to 
J75»92°/-  It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that  the  net  capital  cost  of  the  system  as 
at  present  established  has  been  8,368,490/.,  of  which 
a  sum  of  1,561,613/.  has  been  incurred  by  the 
Council  during  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence. 
1  he  work  of  the  Committee  being  more  or  less 
of  a  technical  nature  has  figured  but  little  in  the 
debates  of  the  Council,  but  the  unobtrusive  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  done  speaks  none  the  less  of 
its  efficiency.  The  growth  of  the  population  of 
London  since  the  establishment  of  the  main  drainage 
system  about  forty-five  years  ago  has,  however, 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  Council  to  take 
measures  for  providing  additional  main  sewer 
accommodation,  and  the  special  feature  of  the 
year's  work  has  been  the  progress  of  the  extension 
of  the  system.  The  expenditure  voted  by  the 
Council  previously  to  March  31  in  respect  of  the 
scheme  amountedito  1,263,000 /,,  but  the  final  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  scheme,  including  the  construction  of 
large  intercepting  sewers  from  east  to  west  of 
London,  and  the  provision  of  additional  machinery 
at  pumping  stations,  involves  an  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  of  2,947,000/.  Sections  which  are  estimated  to 
cost  2(17,390 /.  are  already  well  advanced,  while  the 
amount  actually  paid  during  the  year  was  113  217/ 
The  Committee  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
pressing  forward  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  retain  the  system 
in  an  efficient  state  to  meet  present  and  prospective 
demands.  h 

As  to  bridges,  he  said  “  The  Thames  Tunnel 
Act,  1900,  empowered  the  Council  to  construct  a 
tunne1  under  the  Thames  from  Kotherhithe  to 
Katclitt.  The  scheme  is  being  steadily  advanced 
some  77.000 1.  having  been  expended  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  ot  property.  A  draft  scheme  for  rehousing  the 
2,397  persons  of  the  working  classes  who  will  be 
displaced  has  been  submitted  to  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  that 
the  necessary  accommodation  shall  be  ready  before 
any  ot  the  persons  are  actually  displaced.  It  is 
expected  that  the  drawings  for  the  construction  of 
the  tunnel  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  the  contract  let  in  the  early  part  of  1903.  The 
total  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be  6,825  ft.,  or  about 
*4  miles,  the  external  diameter  will  be‘30  ft  or  ft 
wider  than  the  Blackwall  Tunnel,  and  sufficient  to 
obtain  a  carriageway  of  r7  ft.  in  width,  and  two 
f  4 T'  '  V1-  wide  ■  Vauxball 
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proaching  completion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  matters 
may  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  let  the  contract  for 
the  superstructure  in  the  early  part  of  next  year. 
Ab  >ut  106,000/.  has  been  expended  upon  the  work, 
which  should  have  been  completed  in  March,  1901. 
The  contractors,  Messrs.  Pethick  Brothers,  h  iving 
completed  only  two-thirds  of  the  work,  the  Council’s 
Engineer  has  exercised  the  power  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  contract,  and  has  called  upon  the  con¬ 
tractors  to  provide  more  plant  and  engage  more 
men  and  to  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day 
whenever  practicable.  The  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  of  Bow  Bridge,  Cat-and-Mutton  Bridge, 
and  Rosemary  Branch  Bridge  is  in  hand.  .  . 
With  regard  to  ‘  housing,’  good  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  development  of  the  Totterdown 
Fields  estate,  Tooting,  where  cottages  may  be 
expected  to  be  ready  for  letting  in  the  late  autumn. 
A  new  estate  at  Old  Oak  Common-lane,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  has  also  been  purchased.  This  estate  is 
within  the  county,  and  will,  on  its  50  acres,  afford 
accommodation  for  some  9,200  persons.  Under 
Part  III.  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1S90  and  under  the 
Act  of  1900,  the  Council  has  power  to  acquire  sites 
inside  or  outside  the  county  and  irrespective  of  any 
obligation.  The  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
also  have  powers  under  the  Housing  Acts  to  pro¬ 
vide  accomm  idation  within  and  without  their 
boroughs.  To  prevent  any  clashing  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  powers  between  the  Central  and  the 
Local  Authorities,  a  conference  has  been  held  and 
resolutions  passed  which  are  fully  set  out  in  the 
Committee’s  report.  The  Council  has  now  about 
34S  acres  of  land  acquired  for  ‘  housing  '  purposes 
at  a  cost  of  217,000/.,  and  upon  this  land  dwellings 
chiefly  cottages,  for  about  6S,ooo  persons  have 
been,  are  being,  or  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
3,000,000/.  Having  regard  to  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Council  for 
the  acquisition  and  clearance  of  insanitary  areas 
the  question  is  suggested  whether  it  is  just  that  a 
public  authority  should  be  required  to  pay  such 
large  amounts  to  an  owner  who  has  neglected  his 
property  and  allowed  it  to  become  insanitary.  It  is 
now  coming  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  slum 
owner,  whose  neglect  of  his  property  often 
jeopardises  the  health  and  life  of  a  large  com¬ 
munity,  ought  to  be  required  by  law  either  to  put 
his  property  into  good  order  or  pay  the  public 
authority  for  executing  the  clearance  scheme  which 
has  become  necessary  owing  to  his  neglect.” 

As  to  the  work  of  the  Fire  Brigade  he 
said : — 


“  The  amount  paid  for  maintenance  last  year  was 
213, S20/.,  a3  compared  with  115,425/.  in  1S88,  and 
the  expenditure  on  capital  account  was  69.296/.,  as 
compared  with  47,631/,  The  fact  that  since  the 
Council  came  into  existence  it  has  spent  nearly 
700,000/.  on  capital  account  proves  that  there  has 
been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
keep  the  brigade  in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
efficiency.  To  this  end  the  Committee  has  been 
steadily  occupied  in  giving  effect  to  decisions  of  the 
Council  to  largely  increase  the  protection  against 
fire,  not  only  by  considerably  adding  to  the  number 
of  tire-stations  throughout  the  county,  but  by  sub¬ 
stituting  new  and  improved  buildings  for  several 
existing  stations,  and  by  enlarging  others.  The  past 
year  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  stations  at 
West  Hampstead,  East  Greenwich,  and  Perry  Vale, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of  new 
stations  at  Highbury,  Homerton,  and  Euston,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  station  at  Stoke  Newington. 

In  several  other  cases  drawings  of  stations  to  be 
erected  on  sites  which  ha\e  been  secured  are  well  in 
hand,  and  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  other 
sites  are  in  progress.  Some  of  these  works  form  part 
of  the  big  scheme  approved  by  the  Council  in  i8q8 
and  involving  a  capital  expenditure  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  During  the  year  1901 
there  were  297  lives  endangered  by  lire — of  these 
ninety-seven  persons  lost  their  lives.  Of  the 
remaining  200  persons,  forty-one  were  rescued  by 
horsed  escapes  and  otherwise,  fifteen  of  the  ninety- 
seven  persons  mentioned  were  taken  out  alive  by 
firemen  but  afterwards  died,  and  seventy  either 
died  or  were  taken  out  alive  before  the  brigade 
was  called— the  remaining  twelve  were  found  dead 
bv  firemen.  The  policy  of  increasing  the  number 
of  horsed  escapes  has  been  continued,  the  desire 
being  that  eventually  there  shall  be  a  horsed  escape 
at  every  station.  At  present  fifty-six  of  the  sixty- 
eight  land  stations  are  thus  equipped.  The 
increase  of  the  number  of  horsed  escapes  has 
enabled  a  further  reduction  to  be  made  in  the 
number  of  manual  escapes  stationed  in  the  public 
thoroughfares.  There  are  now  750  fire-alarm?,  and 
many  more  are  on  order.  Nearly  all  the  750  have 
been  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  telephonic 
messages.  There  are  now  27,000  hydrants  in  all 
parts  of  the  County  of  London,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  having  been  fixed  since  the  Council 
came  into  existence.  The  number  of  fire  calls  during  scven 
the  year  amounted  to  4,805  ;  of  these  3,684  were 
calls  for  fires  of  which  ninety-nine  were  classed  as 
serious  and  5, 5S5  as  slight.  This  percentage  of  2  6 
of  serious  fires  is  the  lowest  average  that  has  been 
known,  showing  the  alertness  of  the  brigade  in 
preventing  small  fires  from  becoming  serious.  ..." 

The  following  portions  of  the  address  will  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers 


“  During  the  year  two  very  important  set3  of  bye¬ 


laws  made  by  the  Council  have  come  into  force,~2 
viz.,  those  relating  to  the  construction  of  drains  and 
those  regulating  seamen’s  lodging-houses.  The 
drainage  bye-laws  are  enforceable  by  the  metropoli-'l 
tan  borough  councils.  These  bye-laws,  by  pro-;$ 
viding  a  uniform  code  of  requirements  in  drainage 
matters,  supply  a  need  long  felt  in  London.  The 
bye-la W3  respecting  seamen's  lodging-houses  enable 
the  Council  to  insist  on  these  houses  being  kept  in  a 
proper  sanitary  condition  and  free  from  overcrowd-  ** 
ing.  The  Council  has  also  during  the  year  obtained  A 
the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  , 
bye-laws  which  have  the  effect  of  requiring  the  re¬ 
moval  of  peat  moss  manure  in  properly  constructed  4 
and  covered  vehicles,  and  it  is  hoped  in  this  manner 
to  remedy  a  nuisance  which  has  been  the  cause  of  * 
much  complaint.  The  Committee’s  report  gives  - 
some  interesting  details  as  to  the  result  of  experi-  J 
ments  undertaken  by  the  Council  with  a  view  to  j 
ascertain  the  value  of  various  disinfectants  under 
the  conditions  of  their  use  in  dwelling-houses.  Cor-  _ 
rosive  sublimate  was  fatal  to  all  microbes,  while  . 
carbolic  acid,  formalin,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  only  , 
failed  to  destroy  the  most  strongly  resistant  germs.  1 
The  increasing  attention  shown  to  matters  of  sani-  • 
tation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  « 
sanitary  inspectors  employed  in  London  has  in-  1 
creaseu  from  18S  in  1S93  to  275  in  1901. 

For  the  purposes  ot  the  administiation  of  the  • 
Building  Act,  London  is  divided  into  districts,  for  r 
each  of  which  a  district  surveyor  is  appointed.  In  , 
1SS9  there  were  seventy-four  such  districts  ;  the  j 
number  is  now  fifty-eight,  the  policy  of  the  Council  j 
having  been  to  alter  the  districts  as  opportunities 
arose,  so  that  each  district  should  afford  an  income 
sufficient  to  attract  the  services  of  men  of  ability 
and  character.  During  the  year  under  review,  the  ■ 
Committee  dealt  with  5,690  cases  under  the  Build-  ■! 
ing  Act,  nearly  half  the  number  relating  to 
dangerous  and  neglected  structures,  and  7,941  new 
buildings  were  examined  by  the  District  Surveyors,  ] 
for  which  fees  amounting  to  over  21,000 /.  were 
received,  being  the  greatest  amount  in  fees 
received  in  one  year  since  1881.  Nearly  1 
twice  as  many  old  buildings  were  examined,  j 
the  fees  on  these  amounting  to  nearly  1 
20,000/.  It  has  been  necessary  to  take  legal  ,J' 
proceedings  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  either  to  •* 
obtain  authoritative  decisions  or  to  enforce  com-  j 
pliance  with  the  law.  The  London  Government  I 
Act,  1899,  considerably  affected  the  old  areas  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  and  the  areas  of  the  districts  of  I 
the  District  Surveyors  have  been  rearranged  so  as 
to  make  them,  as  far  as  possible,  coterminous  with  '• 
the  boundaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs.  In  I 
connexion  with  the  naming  of  streets,  166  subsidiary  ■ 
and  other  names  were  abolished,  and  the  numbers  1 
of  3,826  houses  rearranged ;  sixty-five  names  for  ■ 
new  streets  were  approved,  and  142  streets  were  J 
ordered  to  be  renamed  and  renumbered.  An  in-  I 
teresting  and  useful  book,  entitled  1  Names  of  I 
Streets  and  Places  in  the  County  of  London,’  has  I 
been  published  by  the  Council,  and  has  already  been  1 
found  of  great  service  During  the  year  the  Factory  1 
and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  has  come  into  operation.  I 
It  has  made  but  littie  difference  in  the  Council's  1 
powers  and  duties  with  regard  to  the  pro-  I 
vision  of  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  from  I 
factories,  &c.  It  is  true  that  means  of  escape  1 
can  now  be  required  from  all  floors  instead  M 
of  only  from  the  floors  above  the  ground  ■ 
new  floor  as  formerly,  but  the  difficulties  against  which  I 
the  Council  has  had  to  contend  in  the  earlier  Acts  I 
still  remain.  During  the  year  135  fresh  cases  have  I 
been  considered  by  the  Committee  and  proposals  a 
approved,  or  requisitions  served  on  the  owners.  Of  I 
cases  in  which  some  progress  was  made  in  previous  ■ 
years,  sixty-two  have  been  completed  and  sixty-  I 
six  others  have  been  taken  off  the  list,  as  after  I 
several  inspections  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  I 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  In  addition,  some  I 
300  reports  on  proposals  to  provide  means  of  ■ 
escape,  or  to  amend  proposals  already  approved,  or  ■ 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  have  been  considered  1 
by  the  Committee.  This  branch  of  the  Committee's  I 
work  necessarily  calls  forth  considerable  opposition  j 
from  factory  owners,  but  every  endeavour  is  made  I 
to  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  the  trade  or  1 
manufacture  carried  on  at  the  premises.” 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  a 
Council  had  done  very  good  work  during  the  I 
year.  Technical  classes  for  artisans  were  A 
carried  on  mainly  in  the  ten  polytechnics  I 
which  were  aided  by  the  grants  from  the  1 
Council,  but  very  useful  work  was  also  done  in  1 
special  institutions,  such  as  the  L.C.C.  School  I 
of  Photo-Engraving  and  Lithography,  and  the  I 
Dyeing  and  Tanning  School  at  Herold’s  Insti-  I 
tute,  Bermondsey.  The  aggregate  number  of  I 
trade  classes  for  artisans  was  203  during 
the  last  session,  as  compared  with  ninety-  I 
a  classes  eight  years  ago,  while  I 
in  the  polytechnics  aided  by  the  Board 
the  student  hours  worked  in  the  principal 
technical  subjects  had  increased  from  118,732  j 
eight  years  ago  to  454,363  last  year.  Further 
developments  of  trade  instruction  were  in 
contemplation,  and  arrangements  had  already 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  large  technical 
institute  at  Poplar,  of  a  large  building  trade 
school  at  Brixton,  and  of  a  technical  institute 
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Sydenham,  as  well  as  a  new  institute  in 
ackney.  Increasing  attention  was  being 
ven  by  the  Council  to  the  organisation  of 
condary  education,  and  there  was  now  no 
condary  school  for  London  aided  by  the 
>uncil  which  was  not  well  equipped  with 
ience  laboratories. 

1  In  concluding  his  address,  Sir  John 
cDougall  referred  to  the  criticisms  which 
ve  recently  been  made  of  municipal  work, 
d  said  that  such  criticism  was  not  always 
se  and  judicious,  nor  was  it  always  dictated 
1  honest  endeavour  to  improve  where  they 
:ght  have  fallen  into  error.  The  truth  was, 
imicipal  institutions  were  being  attacked  in  a 
ly  which  made  one  think  they  had  suc- 
|eded  too  well  to  please  those  of  their  fellow- 
untrymen  who  could  not  see  anything  good 
imunicipal  effort,  but  were  always  content  to 
ie  upon  the  effort  of  private  capitalists. 
Protection  of  Buildings  from  Fire  :  Buildings 
Upper  Thames- street. — The  Building  Act 
■mmittee  brought  up  the  following  report : — 

i‘  In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  the 
luncil  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  we 
Ive  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  City  Mills- 
ildings,  which  were  reported  to  the  Council  by 
t  Home  Office  in  January,  1898.  These  premises 
;  situated  in  Upper  Thames-street,  between 
neatsheaf  Wharf  and  Puddle  Dock,  and  abut  at 
3  rear  on  the  river.  They  consist  of  basement  and 
pund  floors,  with  seven  floors  over.  The  seventh 
ar,  is  about  72  ft.  above  the  street  level.”  .... 
he  report  here  gives  particulars  of  the  work 
fried  on  and  the  number  of  people  employed  on 
l  different  floors.  The  various  floors  are  in  the 
Supation  of  several  firms.]  “  A  sealed  notice  was 
yed  on  the  owner  of  the  premises  on  Decem- 
F  13,  1900,  containing  requirements  for  the  pro- 
lion  of  a  brick  enclosed  incombustible  staircase  at 
:  southern  end  of  the  building,  connected  with  all 
ors  and  with  Wheatsheaf  Wharf  at  the  ground 
el  by  doorways  hung  with  fire-resisting  doors, 
d  requirements  as  to  doors,  handrails,  &c  ,  to  the 
sting  staircases  at  the  northern  end  of  the  pre- 
ses.  The  sealed  notice  was  not  complied  with, 

1  a  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  the 
:essity  of  the  requirements,  the  matter  was  re- 
red  to  arbitration  in  July,  1901.  The  case  was 
ird  by  the  umpire  on  December  6  and  8,  1901, 
d  his  award  was  made  on  March  4,  1902.  The 
■  ard  is  to  the  effect  that  the  premises  are  used 
f  factory  purposes,  and  are  not  provided  with 
:h  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  for  the 
[■sons  employed  therein  as  can  reasonably  be 
paired  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
fther  that  the  need  of  a  remedy  is  very  urgent  and 
:es  precedence  of  any  other  consideration  ;  that 
:  second  floor  is  not  a  factory  where  upwards  of 
ty  persons  are  employed,  and  that,  with  the 
:eption  of  certain  portions,  which  are  specially 
:epted,  it  is  leased  to  Messrs.  Wright  &  Co., 
ly  eight  males  being  employed  on  the  floor ; 
it  the  requirements  contained  in  the  Council’s 
iled  notice  relating  to  the  construction  of  an 
iitional  staircase  cannot  be  reasonably  required 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they  would 
'olve  the  owner  in  a  question  of  trespass  on 
!  portion  of  the  premises  occupied  by  Messrs, 
right  &  Co.,  but  that  the  provision  of  a  stair- 
se  in  the  position  set  forth  in  the  Council’s 
iled  notice,  starting  at  the  level  of  the  third 
[or  and  extending  up  to  the  seventh  (top) 
or,  and  communicating  with  the  intermediate 
lors  between  the  third  and  seventh  floors,  would 
uterially  diminish  the  risk  of  injury  or  loss  of 

2  in  case  of  lire  breaking  out  in  any  of  the  upper 
lors  of  the  building.  The  award  directs  that 
-  notice  served  by  the  Council  shall  be  amended 

as  to  require  the  provision  of  such  a  staircase, 
td  further,  that  the  Council  shall  pay  the  owner 
costs  of  and  incidental  to  the  reference,  and 
fio  bear  its  own  c  ists  and  the  cost  of  the  award, 
ne  award,  however,  makes  no  provision  for  means 
escape  from  the  first  floor,  which  is  admittedly 
rt  of  the  factory  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 

1  iers  &  Pond,  and  from  which  it  would  be  difficult 
relieve  the  persons  employed  thereon  from  the 
tside  in  the  event  of  their  being  driven  to 
lie  southern  end  by  a  fire  arising  at  the  northern 
d,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  Wheatsheaf 
iharf  on  the  east  side,  and  the  fact  that  Puddle 
pek  extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  premises 
f,  within  about  40  ft.  of  the  front,  the  pre¬ 
sses  being  320  ft.  deep  from  front  to  back, 
ie  effect  of  providing  the  staircase  in  ac- 
Irdance  with  the  award  will  be,  in  the  event  of  a 
ie  occurring  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  to 
'duce  the  persons  employed  on  the  four  upper 
:iors  to  use  the  new  staircase,  which  will  land 
lem  at  the  third  floor  level,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
aircase  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  premises, 
Ihich  is  of  step-ladder  construction,  being  itself 
Ivolved  with  fire,  the  persons  descending  by  the 
laircase  required  by  the  award,  will  be  trapped 
istead  of  escaping,  and  the  staircase  must  there- 
re  be  regarded  as  a  possible  source  of  danger, 
he  floors  of  this  building  are  constructed  of  flag- 
ones  on  cast-iron  joists,  without  any  protection 
)  the  stone  on  the  underside,  and  in  the  event  of  3 
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fire  the  stone  would  be  expected  to  disintegrate  and 
fall  away,  probably  causing,  with  the  load  on  the 
floor,  the  destruction  of  the  floors  below  ;  more¬ 
over,  the  construction  appears  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  to  which  the  building  is  devoted. 

Having  regard  to  the  facts  that  the  umpire  by 
hi3  award  has  found  that  the  whole  of  the  premises, 
excepting  the  second  floor,  come  within  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Acts,  a  point  which  was  strongly 
contested  by  the  owner,  and  that  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  Council’s  sealed  notice  are  best 
fitted  to  supply  the  needed  means  of  escape,  it 
seems  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Council  should 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  owner 
and  the  costs  of  the  award  In  view  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  character  of  the  award  and  the  futility  of 
the  suggestions  made  for  the  provision  of  means  of 
escape,  we  have  given  instructions  for  a  copy  of  the 
award  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
order  that  he  may  see  the  difficulties  which  the 
Council  has  to  encounter  in  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act." 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  there  were  other  buildings 
in  the  City  like  City  Mills  building.  The  facts 
stated  in  the  Report  showed  the  need  of  fresh 
legislation. 

Mr.  John  Burns  said  that  originally  the 
building  was  in  one  occupation,  and  then  no 
exception  could  be  taken  to  it.  Dr.  Longstaff 
and  the  Building  Act  Committee  were  to  be 
congratulated  upon  their  clear  Report. 

Mr.  Cohen  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  City  of  London 
many  houses  originally  in  the  occupation  of 
one  tenant  were  being  converted  into  flats. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  very  considerable  change  of  this  kind 
as  to  lofty  buildings.  The  Council  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  City  Mills  building  was  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  kind,  and  that  there  were  not 
many  like  it.  As  to  fresh  legislation,  he 
might  add  that  during  the  recess  correspond¬ 
ence  had  passed  between  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Council,  and  in  the  course  of  that  cor¬ 
respondence  the  Home  Secretary  had  stated 
that  the  Building  Act  required  amending  in 
regard  to  provision  against  fire.  They  were 
still  in  communication  with  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  at  present  it  was  not  desirable  to  add 
more. 

District  Surveyors'  Districts. — The  Building 
Act  Committee  reported  as  follows,  the  re¬ 
commendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“The  Council,  on  March  4,  1902,  abolished  tbe 
district  of  West  Newington,  adding  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  to  the  district  of  East  Newington  and  part  cf 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark,  and  the  other 
portions  to  other  districts.  As  there  is  no  longer  a 
district  of  West  Newington,  it  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient  if  the  word  ‘  East  ’  were  omitted  from  the 
designation  of  the  district  of  East  Newington  and 
part  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark,  and  this 
has  in  fact  been  done  in  the  new  list  of  district  sur¬ 
veyors  recently  published.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  obtain  the  Council's  formal  sanction  to  the 
omission,  and  we  recommend  that  the  district  of 
East  Newington  and  part  of  St.  George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark,  be  designated  *  Newington  and  part  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  Southwark.’  " 

Strcathani  Fire-station. — The  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Council  on  July  29,  1902,  authorised  tenders 
to  be  invited  by  public  advertisement  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  Streatham  station,  and  em¬ 
powered  our  chairman  and  vice-chairman  to  accept 
the  lowest  satisfactory  tender,  provided  it  did  not 
substantially  exceed  the  architect’s  estimate.  We 
have  now  to  report  that  in  response  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  five  tenders  were  received  as  follows  : — 
Messrs.  Potter  Bros.,  10,000/.  ;  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 
Bowyer,  10,584/.  ;  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  10,595  ; 
Messrs.  Stimpson  &  Co.,  10,990 /.  ;  and  Messrs. 
Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  11,43s.  The  architect's  esti¬ 
mate  was  11,000/.  Examination  of  the  bills  of 
quantities  accompanying  the  lowest  tenders  revealed 
some  clerical  errors,  which,  on  being  rectified,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  amount  of  the  tender  being  increased 
by  80/.  Messrs.  Potter  Bros,  have  recently  erected 
for  the  Council  the  Inebriates’  Home  at  Horley,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  above-mentioned  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  firm’s  tender  has  been  accepted,  and,  a  con¬ 
tract  having  been  entered  into,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  work.” 

Proposed  New  Theatre  at  Poplar.  —  The 
Theatres  and  Music-halls  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  considered  plans  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Owen  &  Ward,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dalby 
Williams,  of  a  theatre  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  in  East  India  Dock-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Stainsby-road,  Poplar.  The  premises  will  accom¬ 
modate  2,119  persons.  Objection  was  taken 
to  the  erection  of  the  theatre  by  persons  living 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  committee  were 
unable  to  deal  with  such  objection.  It  was 
intended,  however,  to  use  premises  for  dramatic 
entertainments,  and  it  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  for  an  application  to  be  made  to  the 
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Lord  Chamberlain  for  a  licence  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  persons  objecting  had  been  so 
informed.  The  intended  name  of  the  theatre 
was  the  Eldorado.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  plans  be  approved. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Tree-planting  in  the  Streets. — The  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  reported  that  it  was  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Council  when  carrying 
out  an  extensive  street  improvement  to  plant 
trees  in  the  new  street  or  widened  thorough¬ 
fare.  This  course  would  have  been  adopted  in 
that  part  of  Kensington  High-street  which  was 
now  being  widened,  but  a  petition  had  been 
received  from  the  principal  residents  and  shop¬ 
keepers,  alleging  that  the  planting  of  trees 
would  cause  interference  with  light  and  air 
and  also  damage  to  trade.  A  letter  to  the  same 
effect  was  received  from  the  Borough  Council. 
Having  regard  to  those  representations,  the 
Committee  now  recommended  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  the  planting  of  trees  in  the 
thoroughfare  in  question. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Theatres,  &c. — The  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Cornmittee  reported  that  the  following  plans 
were  approved  : — 

Balham  Empire. — Extra  seating  in  the  balcony, 
&c.  Submitted  by  Mr.  H.  Percival. 

Cripplegate  Institute. — Alterations.  Submitted  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Hammond. 

Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre. — New  staircase  and 
passage.  Submitted  by  Mr.  H.  V.  D’Esterre. 

Hackney  Empire. — New  pay  office.  Submitted 
by  Mr.  F.  Matcham. 

Hyde  Park  Hotel. — Work  on  ground  floor.  Sub¬ 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Lee  &  Pembertons. 

Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  Hampstead  Heath. — Saloon. 
Submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Clark. 

King's  Hall,  Fulham. — Premises  to  occupy  390 
persons.  Submitted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mobbs. 

Ladbrooke  Hall,  W. — Seating.  Submitted  by  Mr. 
M.  J.  Zimmermann. 

3attersea  Empire. — Alteration  to  exits.  Sub¬ 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Mote  &  Son. 

Bechstein  Hall. — Alterations  to  openings  in  party 
wall.  Submitted  by  licensee. 

Camden  Theatre. — Extra  sanitary  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  stage  hands.  Submitted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  R. 
Sprague. 

Empress  Theatre  of  Varieties. — Amended  pro¬ 
posal  of  Alteration  to  stage  entrance.  Submitted 
by  licensee. 

Excelsior  Baths. — Alteration  to  flooring  of  baths. 
Submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Emden. 

Foresters'  Music  Hall. — Re-arrangement  of  area 
seating.  Submitted  by  Messrs.  Lazarus  &  Son. 

New  Cross  Empire. — New  converter  chamber. 
Submitted  by  Mr.  H.  Raymond. 

St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly.  Alteration  to  the 
Regent-street  entrance.  Submitted  by  Mr.  W. 
Emden. 

St.  Pancras  Baths. — Rearrangement  of  hydrants. 
Submitted  by  Messrs.  Aldwinckle  &  Son. 

Savoy  Theatre. — Fixing  of  a  fire-resisting  screen 
to  the  proscenium  opening.  Submitted  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Jackson. 

South-Western  Polytechnic,  Manresa-road,  Chelsea 
— Large  hall  proposed  to  be  erected  and  for  which 
application  for  a  licence  for  music  will  be  made  next 
licensing  sessions.  Submitted  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Knight. 

Star  Music  Hall.— Method  of  complying  with  re¬ 
quirements  of  detailed  inspection.  Submitted  by 
Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  &  Stock. 

Strand  Theatre. — Removal  of  two  boxes  on  dress 
circle  level  and  substitution  of  seating.  Submitted 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Verity. 

Willis’s  Restaurant.— Alteration  to  upper  portion 
of  premises  to  be  used  as  a  club.  Submitted  by 
Messrs.  Wimperis  &  Arber. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  after 
6  o’clock. 


Operation  Theatres,  Liverpool  Royal 
Infirmary.— According  to  the  Liverpool  Post,  a 
friend  of  this  institution  has  undertaken  the  cost  of 
the  replacement,  for  operation  purposes,  of  the  old 
theatre  by  two  new  ones,  and  their  equipment. 
The  alterations  comprise  the  substitution  for  the 
skylight  of  the  old  theatre  of  a  new  floor  at  the 
level  of  the  upper  corridor,  leaving  the  previous 
space  available  as  a  lecture-room  and  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  the 
Rontgen  rays.  Upon  this  floor  two  new  operation 
rooms  have  been  erected,  with  a  central  lobby 
giving  access  to  both,  and  apartments  on  either  side 
for  the  administration  of  anaesthetics.  The  theatres 
are  lighted  on  three  sides  with  a  sloping  skylight, 
5  ft.  high,  from  the  east,  and  to  the  north  the  end  is 
occupied  by  a  large  bow  window,  providing  hori¬ 
zontal  illumination.  The  walls  have  been  lined  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.  with  alabaster.  Above  that  they 
are  parian  cement,  coated  with  a  white  enamel 
paint.  The  electric  light  fittings  have  been  installed 
by  Messrs.  Boothroyd  &  Co.,  of  Bootle.  The  plans 
are  those  ofjMessrs.  A.  Waterhouse  &  Son,  who 
designed  the  original  building,  and  they  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Morrison  &  Sons,  of  Waver- 
tree, 
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MARINE  HOTEL,  TROON. 

HE  hotel  is  situated  on  the  famous  golf- 
links,  and  faces  the  sea  at  Troon.  The 
J  main  building,  with  the  three-gabled 
front,  was  built  in  1897,  at  a  cost  of  about 
16,000/.  The  new  addition,  with  square  tower 
was  added  in  1901,  at  a  cost  of  about  10,500/’ 
There  are  in  all  seventy  visitors’  bedrooms. 

The  walls  are  built  with  an  outer  wall  of  red 
stone  and  an  inner  wall  of  brick,  with  air  space 
between.  The  main  stairs  are  built  of  stone 
with  an  oak  balustrade. 

The  hotel  is  fitted  throughout  in  a  verv  com¬ 
plete,  but  reserved,  manner.  The  stable,  in 
the  rear  of  the  site,  is  built  of  brick,  rough 
cast,  and  half  timber  work,  at  a  cost  of  about 
1,500/. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  James  Salmon  & 
bon,  of  Glasgow  ;  the  builders  are  Messrs. 


Muir  &  Son,  of  Kilmarnock  ;  and  the  joiners’ 
work  is  by  Messrs.  George  Rome  &  Son,  also 
of  Kilmarnock.  Mr.  D.  Powrie,  of  Glasgow, 
acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


GOODWYNS  PLACE,  DORKING. 

This  house  is  built  of  stock  bricks  and 
plastered  inside  and  out,  all  the  quoins  being 
formed  of  plain  hand-made  roofing  tiles, 
bedded  flat  and  bonded  in  with  the  brickwork. 
The  main  cornice  of  the  south  front  is  of 
Doulting  stone. 

All  the  floors  are  concrete,  and  the  roof 
trusses  are  of  steel,  carrying  the  purlins  which 
support  the  boarding  on  which  the  tiles  are 
laid.  There  is  a  complete  system  of  passages 
and  flues,  allowing  the  house  to  be  ventilated 
and  warmed  with  hot  air.  This  heating  was 
carried  cut  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur. 
All  the  casements  are  of  gunmetal,  and  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Hope,  of  Birmingham,  who 
also  did  the  lead  glazing. 


The  house  is  completely  lighted  by  elec 
tricity,  which  is  generated  on  the  site,  the  wor: 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Benson,  of  Bond 
street,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Carling,  c 
Guildford. 

The  plumbing  was  done  by  the  Norll 
British  Plumbing  Co.,  and  the  general  work 
were  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Holt,  of  Croydon 
who  carried  out  the  work  according  to  ; 
schedule  of  prices. 

The  architects  were  Messrs.  Balfour  8 
Turner,  of  London. 


“  ALLANGATE,”  RUSTINGTON,  SUSSEX 

We  give  two  views  and  a  plan  of  thi 
house,  which  has  been  erected  from  th 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Heywood  Haslam,  architect 
of  London. 

The  materials  are  local  hand-made  re< 
facing-bricks  and  rough-cast.  The  roof  i; 
covered  with  local  hand-made  tiles,  and  is  a 
an  angle  of  50  deg.  The  stonework  is  ofi 
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•lilting  stone,  and  the  floors  both  upstairs 
jd  downstairs  are  of  concrete,  with  flooring 
lards  nailed  over  them. 

Messrs.  Cornish  &  Gaymer,  of  North  Wal- 
lam,  are  the  builders ;  Messrs.  Tucker  & 
jntley,  of  London,  the  quantity  surveyors. 


jiINTED  PANEL  FOR  A  DINING-ROOM. 
(This  panel  is  one  of  three  designs  illus- 
tting  “  The  Blind  Beggar’s  Daughter  ” 
iPercy  Reliques”).  Its  position  in  the  room 
11  be  over  the  mantel,  and  the  other  two 
nels  will  be  placed  on  the  wall  on  each  side 
.  the  chimney  breast. 

The  painting  is  by  Miss  Annie  M.  McLeish, 
the  Mount-street  School  of  Art,  Liverpool, 
id  gained  for  its  author  a  silver  medal  in  the 
.tional  competition  of  this  year. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Architectural  Association  Discus- 
on  Section. — The  opening  meeting  of  the 
iscussion  Section  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ation  is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
;th  inst.,  when  Mr.  N.  F.  Barwell  will  read 
paper  on  “  Some  Recent  Theories  concerning 
hxon  and  Early  Norman  Work  in  England.” 
he  following  is  the  syllabus  for  the  forth- 
iming  session,  which  includes,  as  will  be 
:en,  some  excellent  subjects  for  discussion  : — 
ovember  5,  “The  Buildings  about  a  Farm,” 
[r.  H.  Munro  Cautley  ;  November  26, 
Decorative  Plaster  Work,”  Mr.  G.  P.  Bank- 
art  ;  December  10,  “  Crosses,”  Mr.  J.  S.  Blunt ; 
tecember  17,  Architectural  Association  Camera 
nd  Cycling  Club  joint  meeting  ;  January  7, 
503,  “  Some  Points  in  Ancient  Lights  Practice," 
[r.  J.  H.  Pearson  ;  January  28,  “  Poor  Law 
uildings,”  Mr.  T.  Norman  Dinwiddv  ;  Feb- 
uary  11,  “Gold  and  Silver  Smiths'  Work,” 
Ir.  Edward  Spencer  ;  February  25,  “  Valua- 
ons,”  Mr.  W.  L.  Trant  Brown;  March  II, 
Electric  Lighting  of  a  Small  House  ”  (author 
o  be  announced)  ;  April  1,  ‘Some  Unorthodox 
'iews  about  Building,”  Mr.  A.  M.  Watson  ; 
ipril  29,  “A  Tour  in  Gloucestershire,”  Mr. 
lenry  Cotman. 


heavy,  generally  30  cwt.  The  head  of  the  pile 
is  protected  from  injury  by  covering  it  with  a 
helmet,  or  iron  case,  filled  with  sawdust  ;  a 
timber  dolly  is  always  used.  The  author  then 
pointed  out  the  care  required  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  the  materials,  explaining 
that  the  usual  proportions  of  the  concrete  were 
5  to  1,  and  giving  the  preference  of  Siemens- 
Martin  steel  to  Bessemer  steel  owing  to  the 
purer  and  more  uniformly  good  quality  of  the 
former.  He  then  dealt  with  the  application  of 
the  system  in  general  construction,  giving  the 
results  of  some  tests  of  Hennebique  beams  with 
and  without  stirrups,  which  proved  the  superior 
strength  of  the  former.  He  then  stated  that 
the  results  of  experiments  by  Professors 
Baushinger  and  Ritter  showed  that  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  iron  to  concrete  was  about  570  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  coefficient  of  expansion 
and  contraction  of  steel  and  concrete  was 
found  by  M.  Durand  Claye  to  be  identical  up 
to  the  fifth  decimal,  giving  the  breaking  strain 
of  concrete  as  between  3,000  and  4,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  advantages  of  the  system  as 
regards  fire  resistance  were  then  illustrated  by 
the  light  of  some  severe  fire  tests  carried  out 
at  Ghent,  together  with  the  results  of  a  fire 
which  occurred  at  a  spinning-mill  at  St. 
Etienne,  Belgium,  which  proved  that  ferro¬ 
concrete  structures  were  perfectly  fireproof. 
The  author  then  gave  the  following  examples 
of  the  cost  of  the  Hennebique  system  as  carried 
out  in  different  structures.  The  Chatellerault 
Bridge,  18/.  12s.  per  lineal  foot  ;  a  grain  ware¬ 
house  at  Plymouth,  4^d.  per  cube  foot  of  space  ; 
a  flour-mill  at  Swansea,  4jd.  per  cube  foot  ; 
grain  silos  at  Swansea,  6Jd.  per  cube  foot  ; 
and  some  coal  hoppers  at  Portsmouth,  7^d. 
per  cube  foot.  In  conclusion,  the  author 
referred  to  the  development  of  the  ferro¬ 
concrete  system  on  the  Continent,  owing  to 
which  the  French  Government  recently 
created  a  special  department  at  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  to  take  into  consideration  all 
matters  relating  to  that  principle  of  construc¬ 
tion.  He  observed  that,  although  the  system 
had  not  hitherto  made  very  great  headway 
in  England,  its  advantages  were  becoming 
recognised  and  its  adoption  was  increasing. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 


Before  the  meeting  separated  the  Chairman 
announced  that  the  Council  had  that  day  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  of  serious  importance  to  sani¬ 
tary  inspectors.  In  a  recent  prosecution  at  the 
Southwark  Police-court  against  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Dwellings  Company  in  respect  to 
defective  drains,  Dr.  Wynter  Blyth,  in  giving 
as  his  opinion  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
expect  an  old  drain  to  stand  the  water  test, 
stated  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute.  In  other  words,  the 
doctor  laid  it  down  that  a  drain  which  did  not 
stand  the  water  test  might  be  regarded  as  a  fit 
and  proper  sanitary  arrangement  to  remain  in 
a  dwelling-house.  This  statement,  from  one 
holding  such  a  prominent  position,  had  so 
much  weight  with  the  magistrate  that  he  dis¬ 
missed  the  case.  The  Council  had  passed  a 
resolution  strongly  protesting  against  this 
statement,  and  urging  the  Sanitary  Institute  to 
dissociate  itself  from  any  implied  concurrence 
with  this  statement.  , 

A  member  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  Vestries  of  London  some  time  since 
passed  a  resolution  protesting  against  a  medical 
officer  from  one  district  giving  evidence 
against  the  officers  in  another. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  representations  against  medical  officers 
giving  evidence  against  sanitary  officers. 
That  was  not  what  they  complained  of. 
Quite  95  per  cent,  of  the  members  had  been 
certified  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  as  com¬ 
petent  to  discharge  their  duties.  They  believed 
in  the  principles  they  had  been  taught,  and 
they  found  by  experience  that  what  they  did 
was  right  and  proper. 

The  action  of  the  Council  was  approved. 


Society  of  Engineers.— At  a  meeting  held 
,t  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  on 
londay  evening,  October  6,  Mr.  Percy 
Griffith,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was 
ead  on  “The  Hennebique  System  of  Ferro¬ 
concrete  Construction,”  by  Mr.  Augustus  de 
tohan  Galbraith.  The  author  commenced  by 
ibserving  that  ferro-concrete  construction  ap- 
>eared  not  to  be  very  widely  known  in  the  pro- 
ession.  He  then  sketched  the  early  history  of 
he  system,  pointing  out  that  the  first  authenti- 
:ated  adoption  of  the  principle  was  by 
Napoleon,  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  near 
Strasburg  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  towards  the 
rlose  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  which 
works  hoop  iron  bonding  in  concrete  was 
jmployed.  He  then  referred  to  the  various 
systems  of  ferro-concrete  construction,  stating 
[hat  the  originator  of  the  principle  was  M. 
jfoseph  Monier,  a  Frenchman,  and  that  it  was 
first  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  slabs 
and  pipes  in  ferro  -  cement.  He  then 
described  the  ferro  -  concrete  system  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Hennebique,  a  French 
Engineer,  which  system  has  been  widely  intro¬ 
duced  in  practice  in  France,  including  the  con- 
|3truction  of  a  bridge  of  three  arches  at  Chatel- 
ilerault,  26  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  having  a  centre 
Span  of  172  ft.  and  two  side  spans  of  135  ft. 
Each.  This  system  is  also  being  adopted  in 
this  country  in  various  engineering  works — 
Inotably  in  connexion  with  the  Old  Quay 
widening  and  new  dock  works  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  Co.  atSouthampton. 
iThe  Hennebique  principle  consists  in  embed¬ 
ding  in  concrete  straight  and  cranked  iron  or 
steel  tension  bars  and  stirrups,  to  take  the  shear¬ 
ing  stresses,  together  with  distance  pieces,  the 
isystem  being  applicable  to,  and  employed  in, 
lentire  buildings  from  foundation  to  roof  inclu¬ 
sive.  The  piles  used  at  Southampton  are  built 
up  in  vertical  moulds,  in  which  are  placed  long 
steel  rods,  which  give  the  required  strength. 
These  are  laced  together  with  wire  stirrups, 
land  Portland  cement  concrete  of  the  best 
iquality  is  filled  into  the  moulds  and  rammed 
round  the  steel.  After  a  month  the  pile  is 
jtaken  out  of  its  mould  and  driven  ir 
iposition,  much  in  the  same  way  as  tim- 
iber  piles  are.  The  ram  is  exceptionally 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION  : 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tors’  Association  was  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Wilkinson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council,  presided.  .  .  ... 

The  report  of  the  Council,  presented  by  the 
Chairman,  recorded  that  the  progress  of  the 
pas'  year  had  been  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  The  session  prac¬ 
tically  concluded  in  August  with  the  annual 
provincial  conference  held  at  Middlesbrough 
_a  conference  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  of  a  long  series.  The  recent  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Association  had  been  much  helped 
through  the  prestige  of  their  President, 
Sir  T  Crichton  Browne.  Through  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  offer  of  a  gold  medal  and  50/.  had 
been  made  by  the  Chadwick  Trust  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Association 
whose  report  to  his  authorities  this  year  is 
considered  most  satisfactory  and  worthy.  The 
accession  of  the  Belfast  branch  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  greatly  strengthened  them,  and 
they  had  in  addition  received  an  accession  of 
ninety-three  other  members  to  their  ranks. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Alexander,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  I.  Young  (Battersea)  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  The  following  were  chosen  as  the 
new  Council  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Alexander, 
Grigg  West,  MacMahon,  Strutt,  Anderson, 
Bottomley,  Dee,  Brooks,  Humphrey,  Jacklin, 
Errington,  Hudson,  Snedley,  Kemp,  Skinner, 

Johnson,  Paterson,  and  Terry. 

The  Treasurer’s  statement  showed  that 
24/  iis  iod.  had  been  carried  to  the  capital 
account,  in  which,  he  added,  over  3,000/. 
already  stood. 

The  new  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks  tor 
his  unopposed  election,  said  he  realised  that 
he  had  been  elected  to  the  highest  honour 
the  Association  could  confer.  His  interest  was 
their  interest ;  therefore  he  asked  for  their 

support  during  the  year. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  accorded  to  the 
retiring  Chairman  and  to  the  Carpenters’  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  hall  had  been  so  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

THE  usual  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  on 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Board,  Thames  Em¬ 
bankment.  Mr.  Hensley  presided. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee 
the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Potter,  of  Sutton,  in  1 1,099/. 
was  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry  at  the 
Banstead-road  school,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman. 
The  other  tenderers  were S.  Page,  Croydon, 
11  100 /;  R.  L.  Tonge,  Watford,  11,157/  j  w-  Smith 
&  Sons,  Croydon,  11,528/-  ;  Goddard  &  Sons,  Farn- 
ham,  11,744/  5  Cropley  Bros  Epsom  u.Sag/.  ;  T. 
C  ile,  Islington,  11,388/.;  J-  Horrocks,  Cr  .ydon, 
11876/.;  Gardner  &  Hazell,  Canonbmy,  11916/  ; 
William  Reason,  R  isebery-avenue,  1 1,045/- -5  Potter 
Bros.,  Horsham,  12,138/. ;  J-  R-  Bex,  South  Croydon, 

The  3ame  Committee  reported  that  for  new 
entrance  gates,  weighbridge,  foundation  and  road 
paving  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  there  were 
five  tenders.  That  of  Messrs.  Gardner  &  Hazell 
of  Canonbury-road,  N„  in  i98h  was  accepted.  The 
other  tenderers  were:  A  T  Cattey,  Lloyd-square, 
WC  210/.  •  Geo.  Bell,  Tottenham,  N.,  229/.,  M. 
Webb,  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  231/.  2s.  6d.  ;  F.  Jones, 
Edmonton,  267/.  . 

The  Work3  Committee  also  presented  a  long 
Report  on  isolation  accommodation  at  Tooting 
Be?  Asylum.  lu  July  the  Board  decided  to 
make  application  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
(or  their  sanction  to  the  omission  of  the  proposed 
connexion  with  the 


isolation  accommodation 


the  substitution  therefor  of  an  isolation ,  block 
in  a  separate  group  of  buildings,  and  directed 
that  the  plans  of  this  separate  isolation  block  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  their  formal  sanction  under  seal.  A  letter, 
dated  September  16,  having  been  received 
in  reply  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
returning  these  plans,  and  stating  that  they  are 
unable  to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  Managers 
to  provide  one  isolation  block  to  serve  bath  for  the 
adult  asylum  and  for  the  receiving  home,  with  a 
view  to  expediting  matters  the  Committee  had 
instructed  the  quantity  surveyors  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  taking  out  of  the  necessary  quantities  for 
the  receiving  home  and  stable  buildings,  retaining 
the  isolation  accommodation  in  connexion  with  the 

The  action  of  the  Committee  was  approved 

The  Ambulance  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
had  before  them  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  by  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Board,  stating  that  his  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  (based  on  the  bills  of  quantities} 
of  the  building  portion  of  the  proposed  sanitary 
annexes  to  patients'  blocks  at  I.eavesden  Asylum 
was  -  677 1.  In  addition  to  this  sum  there  was  an 
amount  of  700!.,  estimated  by  the  Engineer  to 
the  Board,  for  the  engineering  portion  of  the 
work  which  raised  the  total  estimated  cost  to 
,  The  cost  of  the  work  in  connexion  with 

these' annexes  was  estimated  by  the  Surveyor 
in  October,  1900,  at  1,429/  and  expenditure  ° L?“ 
sum  was  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Since  then,  however,  expenditure  of  a 
further  sum  of  5=ol.  for  glased  brickwork  has  been 
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sanctioned,  so  that  the  total  amount  already 
sanctioned  is  1,949/.;  but  the  latest  estimate  of 
cost,  including  the  engineering  portion,  exceeds 
this  amount  by  1.428/.  The  Committee  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Surveyor  as  to 
the  reason  for  this  considerable  increase  in  the 
estimated  cost,  and  he  stated,  inter  alia , 
(r)  that  the  proposed  drainage  arrangements  had 
had  to  be  entirely  revised  owing  to  the  discovery 
(made  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the  general 
drainage  alterations)  that  the  then  existing  plan 
of  the  asylum  drainage  was  inaccurate,  which  had 
entailed  the  provision  of  new  drains  and  manholes  ; 
and  (2)  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  rise  in 
the  prices  of  labour  and  materials  at  Leavesden 
since  the  first  estimates  were  prepared. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  approximate  cost  of  the  work 
wa3  under-estimated  in  the  first  instance,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  estimate  was 
based  on  sketch  plans  only.  They  recommended 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  be  asked  to 
assent  to  an  additional  expenditure  of  1,428/.  in 
connexion  with  the  works,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 


hurst-road  (Mr.  H.  Bignold  for  Mr.  Billham).  - 
Refused. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 


1894 


The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 


Lives  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Fulham,  j — Buildings  on  the  site  of  Nos.  18  to  23 
(inclusive),  Edith-villas,  Fulham  (Mr.  W.  Cave  for 
General  James  Gunter).— Consent. 

Claphant. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  fore¬ 
courts  of  Nos.  55  to  69  (odd  numbers  only)  inclu¬ 
sive,  Northcote-road,  Battersea  (Mr.  A.  Boon  for 
the  executors  of  the  late  J.  Boon).— Consent. 

Lewisham.— Seventeen  two-story  dwelling-houses 
with  bay  windows  on  the  west  side  of  Brockley 
Rise,  northward  of  Honor  Oak  Park  (Mr  A  H 
Kersey  for  Mr.  R.  Kersey).— Consent. 

Paddington,  South.— An  iron  and  glass  shelter 
front  of  the  entrance-porch  of  No.  2,  Craven  Hill 
Paddington  (Mr.  M.  E  Collins).— Consent. 

Paddtngton,  South.— Retention  of  additions  at 
side  of  No.  2,  Craven  Hill,  Paddington,  abutting 
upon  Devonshire-terrace  (Messrs.  Wild  &  Collii 
for  Mr.  M.  15.  Collins). — Consent. 

Strand. — Retention  of  an  iron  and  glass  shelter  at 
the  entrances  to  Nos.  37  and  38,  Savile-row  St 
James's  (Messrs.  H.  Poole  &  Co.).— Consent.  ' 

Chelsea.— A  projecting  wooden  hood  over  the 
entrance  to  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  D'Oylev- 
street,  Chelsea,  opposite  Wilbraham-place  (Messrs 
Bourchier.  Burmester,  &  Galsworthy  for  Mrs’ 
Gordon’s  trustees).— Consent. 

Greenwich.  Brick  and  wood  porches  to  two 
semi-detached  houses  in  course  of  erection  on 
,S,de,  ofJ Shooter'3  Hi‘l  road,  Blackheath 
(Mr.  D.  Wilson).— Consent. 

Hampstead. — Projecting  bay-windows  to  Nos  ->3 
w  Pn *nd,26’  Lyndhurst-road,  Hampstead  (Mr! 
W.  A  Burr  for  Mr.  J.  Tomblin).— Consent. 

Holborn— A  projecting  doorway  with  window 
over  to  No.  44.  Bedford-row*  Holborn  (Mr  P 
Hoffmann  for  Mr.  F.  Britton).— Consent. 

St.  George,  Han  over-square.- An  addition  in  front 
ot  No.  9,  Grafton-street,  Piccadilly  (Mr  W  \ 
Large  for  Messrs.  Matkin  &  Lawson).— Consent  '  ' 

Bnxton.  Buildings  on  the  north  side  of  Acre- 
lane,  Bnxton,  at  the  corner  of  Brixton-road  (Mr 
;  and  Mr.  C.  w 


Hammersmith.— A  one-story  shop  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  10,  Shepherd’s  Bush  Green,  Ham¬ 
mersmith  (Mr.  P:.  H.  Dance  for  Mr.  T.  T.  Penny) 
Refused. 

Hampstead.— An  iron  and  glass  projecting  porch 
and  covered  way  in  front  of  No.  93,  Canfield- 
gardens,  Hampstead  (Mr.  J.  D.  Scott  lor  Mr.  A.  T. 
Benjamin). — Refused. 

Lewisham.— A  one-story  office  building  on  the 
west  side  of  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  southward  of  the 
South-Eastern  railway-bridge  (Messrs.  Knott  & 
Davies). — Refused. 

Lewisham.— A  bank  building  on  the  south  side  of 
London-road,  Forest  Hill,  at  the  corner  of  Dart- 
mouth-road  (Messrs.  Tolley  &  Son  for  the  London 
and  South-Western  Bank.  Ltd.).— Refused. 

Marylebone,  East.  —  Projecting  porches  and 
balconies  to  blocks  A  and  B,  Clarence  Gate- 
mansions,  Glentworth-street,  St.  Marylebone 
(Messrs.  Hudson  &  Hunt,  for  the  Clarence  Gate 
Mansions  Company). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sijuare. — An  iron  and  glass 
hood  over  the  entrance  doorway  of  No.  315, 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  Westminster  (Mr.  I.  Ernes! 
for  Mrs.  Langel). — Refused. 


erection  of  a  house  to  be  approached  by  a  pro¬ 
posed  footway  out  of  Ravensbourne-road,  Catford. 
— Agreed. 

Bnxton. f — An  additional  story  on  the  one-story 
shops  at  Nos.  300  and  302,  Brixton-road,  Brixton, 
with  the  external  wall  ot  such  addition  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way  of  Thornton-3treet  (Mr.  H.  Bignold  for  Messrs. 
Dougharty).— Refused. 

Greenwich .f — A  one-story  shop  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  3,  Earlswood-street,  Greenwich 
(Mr.  W.  Bailey). — Refused. 

Claphant. — One-story  shops  on  the  forecourts  of  * 
Nos.  193,  195,  Wirtemberg-street,  Clapham  (Mr.  H. 
Hillier  for  The  Auxiliary  Stores,  Ltd). — Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 

Camberwell,  North.— Retention  of  a  forecourt 
boundary  in  front  of  two  houses  on  the  north-west 
side  of  Notlev-street,  Camberwell,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  that  street  (Mr.  H.  L.  Upham,  for  Mr.  J.  Moore). 
— Consent.  ' 

Greenwich.— That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ramsay  for  an  extension  of  the  periods  within 
which  the  erection  of  a  one-story  office  building  at 
the  Thames  Engineering  Works,  Greenwich,  with 
the  external  walls  of  such  building  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of 
John  Penn-street  was  required  to  be  commenced  be 
granted.— Agreed. 

City.— Warehouses  on  a  site  on  the  east  side  of 
Moor-lane,  City,  between  Tenter-street  and  New 
L mon-street  (Mr.  A.  Graham  for  Mr.  S.  Margetson). 


— Consent. 

Marylebone,  West.— That  the  application  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hunt  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
Samford-street,  St.  Marylebone,  with  the  forecourt 
boundary  at  les3  than  the  prescribed  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  was  required 
to  be  completed,  be  granted.— Agreed. 

Hammersmithf — The  retention  of  a  boundary- 
fence  on  the  north  side  of  a  footway  leading  from 
Bridge-avenue  to  Mall-road,  Hammersmith,  kt  less 
than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  of  such  street  (Messrs.  Flew  &  Co).— 
Consent.  ' 

Wandsworth. f— Re-erection  of  the  Forester  beer¬ 
house,  on  the  north  side  of  Allfarthing-lane,  Wands¬ 
worth,  with  the  external  walls  of  the  new  building 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Vermont-street  (Messrs.  N.  Parr 
&  A.  E.  Kates  for  the  Royal  Brewery  Co.)— Con¬ 
sent. 

St.  Pancras.  East. f— A  two-story  workshop  at  the 
rear  of  No.  2S2,  Camden-road,  St.  Pancras,  with  the 
external  walls  of  such  workshop  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  Camden-mews  (Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Bangs).— Re¬ 
fused. 


T  T?  T  /-'I  1  -  • 

J.  L.  L.  Clark  and  Messrs.  Isaac  Walton  &  Co  )  - 
Consent.  ''' 


Hampstead.*  Buildings  with  one  story  shop* 
front,  and  a  porch,  with  bay  windows  over,  at  the 
fiank,  on  the  south-west  side  of  Finchley-road, 
Hampstead,  northward  of  West  End-lane  (Messrs 
Boehmer  A:  Gibbs  or  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cave).-Consent. 

\\0Ut  7rori’!f'  fretention  of  *  lantern 

light  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  scullery  in  the  area 

??  *hf  P°rth  Sl£e  °f  Xo‘  I2’  Montague-street.  St. 
Marylebone  abutting  upon  Upper  George-strcet 
(Messrs.  Hudson  &  Hunt  for  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & 
Son). — Refused.  * 

Greenwich.  The  retention  of  a  wood  and  glass 
-nHSerVpat°ry  a-  ?e  ruar  of  Siebert  House,  Glenluce- 
(Mrd'EGS""-RefuS”d  8  "P°n 
Lewisham*— The  retention  of  a  wooden  porch  to 
JreaDniPe  doorway  of  a  house  on  the  south  side 
of  Canonbie-road,  Honor  Oak  Park  (Messrs.  Bowie 
&  Barrett  for  H.  Grieff). — Refused. 

Strand.*— An  iron  and  glass  shelter  at  the 
Ch^r’11 Cf  n°  the ,gri11  room  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
?  !^*Fr0TS,S’  to  overhaug  the  footway  in  the 

Ltd^— Refused.  W°°dward  iur  the  Gord°n  Hotels, 


fl«S'—:?alc?nieS  at  the  second-  third,  and  fourth- 
SledicarlL  rPr°POwd,pre,”i“s  ,or  tbe  Clerical, 
l'indJ  d  G'neral  Llf'  Assurance  Society,  No.  i. 
King  William-street.  City,  to  overhang  the  nublic 

(Messrs  Dun  ''ewT*?1  and  Sl'  Swithim Vlane 
(ftiessis.  Dunn  &  Watson).— Refused. 

uap/mm.-r—l-our  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Deauville-road.  Clapham,  ,at  the  corner  of  Ruden- 


Width  oj  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Paddington,  South. — An  addition  to  a  projecting 
porch  at  No.  54,  Cambridge-terrace,  Paddington, 
with  the  external  walL  at  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Cambridge- 
place  (Mr.  J.  R.  McIntosh  for  Mr.  R.  F.  Reynard)  — 
Consent.  ' 

Marylebone,  West.f — A  one-story  addition  and 
four  stone  steps  adjoining  in  front  of  the  stables 
and  coachhouse,  No.  24,  Gloucester-mews,  West 
Marylebone  (Messrs.  W.  H.  Romaine-Walker  & 
Besant  for  Mr.  D.  H.  Leverson).— Consent. 

Ballersea.r—A  baker's  oven  building  at  the  rear 
of  No.  122,  Bridge-road,  West  Battersea,  with  the 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Althorpe-grove 

/Mr  V  1~»  « - -  vr_  ,  c  pocock)  __Con_ 


(Mr.  R.  D.  Hanson  for  Mr. 
sent. 

Chelsea.— An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  4,  Chelsea 
Embankment  (Mr.  H.  T.  A.  Chidgey  for  Major  W. 
Evans  Gordon,  M.P.). — Consent. 

Dulwich.— A  mission  church  with  projecting  but¬ 
tresses  on  the  east  side  of  Waghorn-street  and  north 
side  of  Nutbrook-street  (Mr.  J.  W.  Horsfield  for 
the  Trustees  of  St.  John’s  Mission  Church). — 
Consent. 

Matylebone,  West — An  addition  at  the  rear  of 
No.  6[,  Montagu-square.  St.  Marylebone,  with  the 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
Irom  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Montagu-mews 
West  (Messrs.  Hudson  &  Hunt  for  Messrs.  W 
Phillips  &  Sons).— Consent. 

„.Cl,ly'~An  °P®n  iron  and  concrete  gangway  across 
Water-street,  City,  to  connect  warehouses  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  that  street  (Messrs.  Cheston 
&  Perkin  for  Messrs.  Spicer  Brothers,  Ltd.). — 


Consent. 

Lewisham.— No  order  with  respect  to  the  appli¬ 


cation  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Webb  for  copsent  to  the 


Space  at  Rear. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  houses  with  shops  on  the  site  of  Nos. 

2 17-223,  Lewisham  High-road,  with  an  irregular 
open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  F.  Wheeler  for  Mr. 
R.  W.  Essex).— Consent. 

Holborn. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  block  of  chambers  on  a  site  on  the 
west  side  of  Herbrand-street,  Holborn,  at  the  corner 
of  Bernard-street,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at 
the  rear  (Mr.  G.  D.  Martin). — Relused. 

Strand. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified  by 
the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of  the  Act, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  on  the  site  of  Nos.  x,  3,  and  5,  Ryder-street,  St. 
James’s  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  C.  Guffanti). — 
Consent. 

Formation  oj  Streets,  &c. 

St.  George- in-lhe-East. — A  modification  of  a  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  twenty  houses  in  Samuel-street, 
Jamss-slreet,  Langdale-street,  and  William-street, 

St.  George-in-the-East,  and  the  widening  of  those 
streets  so  far  as  relates  to  an  increase  in  the  widths 
of  Samuel-street,  James-street,  and  Langdale-street 
(Mr.  II.  H.  Collins  for  Messrs.  N.  &  R.  Davis). — 
Consent. 

Poplar. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  H. 
Hooper  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from  East- 
ferry-road  to  Chapel  House-street,  Poplar  (Lady 
Margaret  Charteris).— Consent. 

Brixton. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  W.  Hunt 
sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new 
street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from  Landor-road 
to  Hemberton-road,  Stockwell,  and  in  connexion 
therewith  the  widening  of  a  portion  of  Landor-road 
(for  Mr.  W.  P.  Goosey). — Consent. 

Woolwich. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  T.  J.  I 
Young  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a 
new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  from  Abbey- 
grove  to  Abbey  Wood-road,  Plumstead  (for  Messrs.  J 
J.  &  C.  E.  Pearson). — Consent. 

Poplar. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  H.  I 
Hooper,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  lay-  . 
ing  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  out  of  ] 
East  Ferry-road  and  Stebondale-street,  Milhvall  j 
(for  Lady  Margaret  Charteris).— Refused. 

Poplar. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  F.  E.  I 
Duckham,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  ] 
laying  out  of  a  street  for  carriage  traffic  out  of  j 
Judkins-street,  East  Ferry-road,  Millwall  (for  the 
Millwall  Dock  Co.). — Refused. 


Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 


Poplar. — A  building  for  the  supply  of  electricity 
at  the  Island  Baths,  Glengall-road,  Poplar,  and  the 
construction  of  a  temporary  iron  enclosure  at  the 
western  end  of  such  building  (Mr.  H.  Heckford  for 
the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  of  Poplar). — 
Consent. 


***  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


Correspondence. 


CHARING  CROSS,  EUSTON,  AND  HAMP¬ 
STEAD  RAILWAY  BILL. 

Sin, — Will  you  allow  us  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  readers  to  the  fact  that  this  Bill,  which 
asks  for  powers  to  tunnel  under  the  centre  of 
Hampstead  Heath,  is  now  awaiting  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  consider  that  the  construction  of  a 
railway  under  the  Heath  will  create  a  very  bad 
precedent,  and  we  fear  that,  notwithstanding 
any  protective  clauses  that  might  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Heath 
will  be  seriously  injured  before  many  years 
have  passed. 

We  call  on  every  one  of  your  readers  who 
loves  the  Heath,  to  write  to  their  Member  of 
Parliament  NOW,  asking  him  not  to  agree  to 
the  route  under  Hampstead  Heath,  which  route 
is,  to  put  it  at  the  lowest,  absolutely  unneces¬ 
sary. 

If  the  present  opportunity  is  taken,  the  safety 
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(the  Heath  will  be  secured,  but  if  it  is  lost,  we 
jir  that  the  victory  of  the  commercial  specu- 

for,  in  this  instance,  will  be  followed  by 
nilar,  or  worse,  attempts  in  the  future,  with 
ial  results  to  Hampstead  Heath. 

IH.  F.  Pooley'I  „  -  , 

Emily  Field  }Hon:  Secs' 
Squire  Mount ,  Hampstead ,  N.W., 

October,  1902. 


| HOW  TO  SET  OUT  AN  ELLIPTIC 
ARCH. 

flSiR, — While  giving  its  authors  full  credit  for 
eir  ingenuity  in  showing  us  how  to  construct 
true  elliptical  arch,  1  venture  to  object  to 
agram  No.  2  showing  “  how  not  to  do  it  ”  for 
e  simple  reason  that  it  is  not,  and  does  not 
ofess  to  be,  an  elliptical  arch  at  all,  but 
(erely  a  three-centred  one.  Those  who  know 
id  value  the  subtle  grace  and  charm  of  these 
French  Flamboyant  and  other  work  care 
it  little,  I  fancy,  how  they  are  struck,  and 
hether  they  are  “  correct.”  Would  that  we 
id  more  of  such  work  done  now  !  to  be 
dged,  that  is,  by  the  result  rather  than  the 
cthod  of  production.  I  have  seen  the  working 

Iawings  of  some  able  men  who  have  success- 
lly  produced  three-centred  arches  by  the 
ry  method  so  strongly  condemned,  nor  can 
see  anything  so  very  illogical  or  uncon- 
•uctional  about  it.  Had  they  wished  for  an 
ipse,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been 
rthcoming. 

We  sometimes  see  three-centred  arches  set 
it  badly  because  the  large  and  small  curves, 
iving  failed  to  mitre  truly,  have  made  a 
ipple  of  the  whole  thing  ;  but  fig.  2  does 
>t  hint  at  that.  An  arch  may  be  carried  out 
the  most  correct  way,  and  do  the  work  it 
s  to  do,  and  yet  fail  utterly  to  satisfy  those 
10  see  it. 

fAs  has  been  said  before,  “  Knowledge  is 
quently  imparted — feeling  rarely.” 

E.  Swinfen  Harris. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent  (or  correspondents), 
inox  &  Wells,”  cannot  have  had  much  experience 
setting  out  elliptic  arches  or  he  would  not  have 
ide  some  of  the  remarks  he  did  in  his  letter,  nor 
>uld  he  have  burdened  you  with  his  method  of 
scribing  a  true  ellipse 

An  architect  when  he  wishes  to  have  an  elliptic 
:h  knows  what  he  wants  and  usually  gets  what 
requires. 

An  elliptic  arch  is  not  generally  made  either 
a  collection  of  circles  or  by  the  aid  of  two 
ntres  and  a  piece  of  string ;  nor  yet  by  the 
*enious  method  suggested  by  your  correspondent. 
It  s  difficult  to  understand  how  Messrs.  Knox 
Wells  can  call  the  method  of  describing  an 
ipse  with  two  centres  and  a  piece  of  string  the 
ual  method,  and  yet  in  the  same  sentence  say  that 
is  not  practical.  It  is  for  obvious  reasons  not  a 
actical  method,  and  therefore  most  unusual. 

The  simplest  method  in  common  use  among  car- 
nters  and  masons  is  the  following,  which  is  con- 
lerably  more  practical  than  the  one  suggested, 
an  important  point  in  striking  out  an  elliptic 
:h — in  addition  to  obtaining  a  true  ellipse — is  to 
It  correct  radiating  joints  for  the  voussoirs  of  the 
:h,  and  I  cannot  see  how  these  are  obtained  by 
ur  correspondent  without  resource  to  the  two 
itres  : — 

B 


Set  out  AC,  the  width  of  the  arch,  with  O  as 
mtre  and  OB  as  the  height. 

(Take  a  rod,  and  from  one  end,  Q,  mark  out 
iigtb  OB  in  point  R,  and  also  from  point  Q  mark 
jit  length  AO  in  point  P — it’.,  AO  =  OP  and  OB  = 
|R.  Nail  a  lath  along  AC,  and  another  from  O  in 
he  with  OB  to  indefinite  point  S.  At  the  points 
I  and  P  on  rod  fix  wood  studs,  and,  using  point 
I,  with  pencil  commence  at  A  and  describe  the 
jlipse  ;  the  stud  at  R  following  along  AC,  and 
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the  stud  at  P  falling  down  towards  point  S.  A 
continuation  from  Q  of  rod  QP  will  give  radiating 
joints  at  any  point  in  the  circumference. 

I  will  leave  the  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my 
ellipse  to  your  correspondent,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will  be  able  to  produce  a  formula  to  show  that 
my  arch  is  not  a  true  ellipse.  That  I  am  almost 
ready  to  grant,  for,  in  striking  the  outer  line  of  the 
arch,  I  produce  Q  to  the  point  required  and  describe 
my  outer  ellipse  as  before,  making  the  circumferences 
of  the  two  ellipses  equi-distant  from  one  another 
throughout  their  length.  This,  I  suppose,  would  not 
be  possible  il  each  were  a  true  ellipse. 

I  do  not  claim  for  the  method  which  I  adopt  a 
theoretical  but  an  artistic  and  commercial  value  ; 
and,  as  a  practical  method,  it  is  far  in  advance  of 
that  of  your  correspondent.  W.  P. 


Sir, — A  most  important  item  was  omitted  by 
Messrs.  Knox  &  Wells  in  their  description  how  to 
set  out  an  elliptic  arch.  The  mode  of  procuring 
the  intermediate  joints  between  the  springer  and 
the  crown  should  have  been  shown  ;  it  would  then 
be  most  useful  to  many  builders  who  are  not  expert 
geometricians.  Edward  Vale. 


Sir, — Referring  to  a  letter  on  this  subject  in  the 
Builder,  p.  301,  my  sole  excuse  for  troubling  you 
now  is  my  desire  to  protest  against  the  cool  assump¬ 
tion  thatcarpenters  and  masons  know  nothing  about 
this  matter,  or  if  they  do  know  anything  about  it 
their  knowledge  is  all  wrong. 

I  have  been  all  my  life  in  the  building  trade  as 
artisan,  foreman,  and  clerk  of  works,  and  for  about 
a  dozen  years  I  was  almost  constantly  working 
under  an  architect  who  simply  crowded  his  designs 
with  semi-elliptical  arches  to  be  executed  in  brick 
and  in  stone,  in  plastering  and  in  joinery,  but 
although  the  work  was  done  in  different  places  by 
different  builders  I  never  saw  any  attempt  made  at 
setting  the  arches  out  in  the  grotesque  way  shown 
by  fig.  2.  In  every  instance  the  trammel  was  used 
as  a  matter  of  course.  No  special  instructions  were 
necessary  to  ensure  this  ;  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  when  the  spans  and  the  rises  were 
given,  and  the  drawing  showed  the  arches  to  be 
elliptical,  the  trammel  was  brought  into  use  with¬ 
out  any  hesitation. 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  draughtsmen  to 
use  centres  for  describing  these  arches,  but  that  is 
for  convenience  only,  and  on  small-scale  drawings 
is  immaterial  ;  but  in  setting  out  full  size  the 
trammel  or  a  lath  with  three  nails  has  been  the 
constant  practice  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

Clerk  ok  Works. 


Sir, — The  authors  of  the  above  in  your  issue  of 
4th  inst.  say  : — “  The  usual  method,  with  two 
centres  and  a  piece  of  string,  is  not  practical  for 
obvious  reasons.”  I  fail,  Sir,  to  see  why  it  is  not 
practical ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  undertake  to  set 
out,  on  any  paper,  a  set  of  semi-ellipses  that  shall 
compare  favourably  with  any  drawn  by  the  method 
indicated  in  the  letter  referred  to.  with  this  proviso  : 
The  diameters  shall  be  given  of,  say,  six  semi¬ 
ellipses  ;  the  curves  drawn  in  ink.  The  authors  to 
use  the  method  shown  in  fig.  1,  myself  using  string 
and  drawing-pen.  If  time  is  a  consideration,  I  will 
do  the  six  semi-ellipses  while  they  are  doing  the 
first  one.  The  dimensions  to  be  given  and  results 
judged  by  the  Editor. 

If  it  is  thought  this  offer  applies  to  drawings  on 
paper  only,  it  is  intended  here  to  apply  in  every 
case  where  the  method  shown  in  fig.  1  could  be 
used  and  upon  any  material  whatever. 

R.  Ramm,  Bricklayer. 


Ube  Stufcent’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

15. — Tin,  Bronze,  Lead,  White  Metal, 
Aluminium,  Antimony. 
ROPERTIES  OF  TIN.— Tin  does  not 
undergo  corrosion  or  tarnish  in  the 
air  under  normal  conditions.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxide  of  tin,  which 
remains  insoluble  in  the  acid  as  a  white 
powder.  Tin  is  very  malleable,  but  has  little 
tensile  strength.  When  rolled  into  very  thin 
sheets  the  metal  is  known  as  tinfoil.  Tin  melts 
at  235  deg.  C.,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7-3. 
Pure  tin  emits  a  characteristic  crackling  sound 
when  bent,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  lead  tends  to  obliterate  this  property. 

Sources  of  Tin. — Tin  is  mostly  obtained  from 
the  tin  oxide  known  as  cassiterite,  or  tin  stone, 
and  is  found  principally  in  Cornwall,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia. 

Smelting  Tin  Ore. — The  ore  is  mixed  with 
coke  or  coal,  and  heated  in  a  furnace.  The 
carbon  of  the  coke  or  coal  abstracts  oxygen 


from  the  tin  ore,  and  metallic  tin  is  obtained. 
The  metal  is  subsequently  remelted  on  the 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Tin  has  a 
lower  melting  point  than  iron  and  most  of  the 
other  impurities,  and  can,  therefore,  be  run 
from  the  furnace  in  a  molten  state,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  impurities  remain  as  a 
residue  on  the  hearth  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  tin.  The  tin  is  further  purified  by 
remelting  it  and  stirring  the  molten  metal  with 
a  pole  of  green  wood.  The  impurities  form  a 
scum  on  the  surface,  and  are  skimmed  off. 

Impurities  in  Tin. — The  whole  of  the  impuri¬ 
ties  present  in  commercial  tin  should  not 
exceed  ot  per  cent.  Traces  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead  are  the  impurities  commonly  found. 

Bronze. — Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  but  modern  bronze  coins  often  also  con¬ 
tain  a  small  proportion  of  zinc.  Tin  and 
copper  can  be  alloyed  in  all  proportions,  but 
as  the  alloy  slowly  changes  from  the  molten 

to  a  solid  condition,  eutectic  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  tin  tend  to  rise  to  the 
top.  This  separation  of  eutectic  alloys  in  a 
mass  of  molten  metal  is  termed  “  liquation, 
and  occurs  more  or  less  in  most  alloys.  Liqua¬ 
tion  takes  place  to  an  unusual  extent  in  most 
alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  and  large  bronze 
castings  are,  in  consequence,  seldom  uniform 
in  composition.  To  a  certain  extent  liquation 
may  be  prevented  by  cooling  the  molten  alloy 
very  rapidly. 

Properties  of  Bronze—  Bronze  does  not  cor¬ 
rode  readily.  It  soon  acquires  a  green  coat  of 
basic  carbonate  of  copper  when  exposed  to  a 
damp  atmosphere,  but  the  corrosion  is  only 
superficial  and  does  not  gradually  extend  into 
the  body  of  the  metal  as  is  the  case  when  iron 
corrodes.  Bronze  is  not  so  good  a  conductor 
of  heat  or  electricity  as  copper.  Bronze  con¬ 
taining  small  proportions  of  tin  is  yellow,  the 
colour  getting  lighter  as  the  proportion  of  tin 
increases,  until,  when  the  tin  amounts  to  about 
30  per  cent.,  the  bronze  becomes  silver  white. 
Bronze  is  readily  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  the 
copper  being  dissolved  and  the  tin  mostly  con¬ 
verted  into  a  white  powder  consisting  of  tin 
oxide. 

Varieties  of  Bronze. — Gun  metal  is  a  bronze 
which  usually  consists  of  9°  Peij  cen^- 
copper  and  10  per  cent,  of  tin.  It  is  used  for 
statuary,  and  was  at  one  time  largely  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  guns.  It  resists  corrosion 
by  atmospheric  influences,  and  casts  well. 
Bell  metal  is  a  bronze  consisting  commonly  of 
80  per  cent  of  copper  with  20  per  cent,  of  tin, 
but  the  proportions  used  by  different  bell- 
founders  are  not  always  the  same,  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  silver  is  added  to  improve  the 
tone  of  the  bell.  Lead  tends  to  destroy  the 
sonorousness  of  the  metal,  and  must  not, 
therefore,  be  present.  Coin  bronze  varies  con¬ 
siderably  in  composition.  Old  Roman  coins 
frequently  consist  of  96  per  cent,  of  copper 
with  4  per  cent  of  tin,  and  this  alloy  is  still 
commonly  used  for  medals.  Modern  bronze 
coins  usually  have  a  composition  more  or  less 
approximating  to  the  following  :  copper  91  per 
cent.,  zinc  6  per  cent.,  tin  2  per  cent.,  and  lead 
1  per  cent.  ;  or  copper  95  per  cent.,  tin  4  per 
cent.,  and  zinc  1  per  cent. 

Speculum  metal  is  a  silver-white  bronze,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  67  per  cent,  of  copper  with 
33  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  is  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  metallic  mirrors.  Phosphor  bronze 
consists,  according  to  H.  J.  Phillips,  of  82  per 
cent,  of  copper,  13  per  cent  of  tin,  4-3  per  cent, 
of  lead,  and  07  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  The 
small  proportion  of  phosphorus  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  alloy. 
Phosphor  bronze  can  be  drawn  into  wire, 
forged,  or  rolled,  and  resists  corrosion  even 
better  than  ordinary  bronze.  Sdieon  bronze 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  silicon  instead 
of  phosphorus,  and  much  resembles  phosphor 
bronze  in  most  of  its  physical  properties,  but  it 
conducts  electricity  better  than  either  phosphor 
bronze  or  ordinary  bronze,  and  is  therefore 
largely  used  for  telephone  and  telegraph  wires. 
Aluminium  bronze  is  not  a  b.onze,  since  it 
contains  no  tin.  Aluminium  bronze  is  a  golden- 
yellow  alloy  containing  usually  90  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium.  This 
alloy  is  very  malleable,  can  be  drawn  into 
wire,  and  can  be  forged  at  a  red  heat.  Plates 
of  aluminium  bronze  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
about  49  tons  per  square  inch.  The  alloy  is 
attacked  by  most  acids. 

Manufacture  of  Bronze— Tin  is  thrown  into 
molten  copper,  and  the  mixture  is  covered  with 
charcoal  to  prevent  oxidation.  When  the  tin 
has  dissolved  in  the  copper  the  mixture  is  well 
stirred.  Sometimes  hard:  inetal  i§  first  made 
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by  dissolving  tin  in  twice  its  weight  of  copper, 
and  this  hard  metal  is  subsequently  added  to 
the  required  proportion  of  molten  copper. 

In  the  case  of  phosphor-bronze,  the  bronze 
is  made  by  adding  either  phosphor-tin  or 
phosphor-copper  to  the  molten  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin.  Phosphor-tin  contains  about  11  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  is  made  by  pouring 
molten  tin  upon  phosphorus.  Phosphor- 
copper  is  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Properties  of  Lead. — Lead  exhibits  a  bright 
metallic  lustre  when  freshly  cut,  but  rapidly 
tarnishes  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  A 
thin  film  of  lead  carbonate  is  formed  on  the 
exposed  metal,  but  the  film  protects  the  lead 
from  further  attack,  and  the  metal  does  not 
corrode  to  any  considerable  extent  under 
normal  conditions.  Lead  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  sufficiently  soluble  in 
pure  water  or  in  rain  water  to  cause  such 
water  when  collected  in  lead  tanks  or  con¬ 
ducted  through  lead  pipes  to  cause  lead  poison¬ 
ing  in  persons  drinking  the  water.  Most  river 
waters  do  not  dissolve  lead  because  they  con¬ 
tain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  safely  be  conducted  through  lead  pipes. 
Lead  has  a  low  tensile  strength,  but  is  very 
malleable.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11-4,  and  its 
melting  point  327  deg.  C.  At  high  tempera¬ 
tures  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  volatile.  Lead  is 
not  a  good  conductor  of  heat  or  electricity. 

Sources  of  Lead. — Lead  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  sulphide  (PbS)  known  as  galena.  This 
ore  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and 
other  places  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  also 
abundant  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  In  smaller  quantities  lead  is  found  in 
the  form  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  phosphate 
of  lead.  Galena  always  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver. 

Smelting  Lead  Ores.— The  galena  is  first 
roasted  in  contact  with  air  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  to  convert  it  into  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
and  oxide  of  lead.  The  temperature  is  then 
raised  until  the  mixture  melts  and  the  two 
compounds  react  upon  one  another,  causing 
the  sulphur  to  be  evolved  as  gaseous  sulphur 
dioxide,  while  the  lead,  together  with  the  silver 
present  in  the  ore,  is  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state.  Any  part  of  the  ore  which  has  escaped 
reduction  by  this  treatment  is  mixed  with  lime 
and  again  roasted  and  melted,  and  a  further 
quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  thereby  obtained. 

Another  process  for  obtaining  lead  from 
galena  consists  in  melting  the  ore  with  iron 
oxide  or  scrap  iron.  The  iron  combines  with 
the  sulphur  in  the  galena  to  form  iron 
sulphide,  and  the  lead  is  left  in  a  metallic 
condition. 

Removing  Silver  from  Lead. — The  silver 
present  in  the  galena  is  also  reduced  to  the 
metallic  condition,  and  forms  an  alloy  with  the 
lead.  Until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
silver,  which  is  very  variable  in  quantity, 
remained  in  the  lead,  and  often  hardened  it 
to  a  very  appreciable  extent.  The  quantity  of 
silver  in  1  ton  of  the  lead  may  not  be  as  much 
as  1  oz.,  or  it  may  exceed  $  cwt.  The  silver  is 
now  usually  extracted  by  the  Parkes  or  zinc 
process,  in  which  the  lead  is  remelted,  heated 
above  the  melting  point  of  zinc,  and  then 
treated  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Zinc 
will  alloy  with  silver,  but  not  with  lead.  When 
the  zinc  is  stirred  into  the  molten  lead  it  alloys 
with  the  silver,  and,  when  the  molten  metal  is 
allowed  to  cool,  the  zinc  carrying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  silver  with  it  floats  to  the  surface 
and  solidifies  on  top  of  the  lead.  The  zinc  is 
then  removed  and  distilled  in  a  retort.  The 
zinc  distils  over  and  is  condensed,  while  the 
silver,  contaminated  with  a  little  lead,  remains 
in  the  retort.  The  small  quantity  of  lead  is 
removed  from  the  silver  by  remelting  the  im¬ 
pure  silver  on  a  bone-ash  cupel  and  exposing 
it  to  a  current  of  air.  The  lead  oxidises  to 
litharge,  and  the  silver  remains  as  an  almost 
pure  metal. 

The  Pattinson  process  for  desilvering  lead 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  lead  containing 
silver  remains  fluid  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  pure  lead,  although  the  melting  point  of 
silver  is  much  higher  than  that  of  lead  The 
argentiferous  lead  is  melted  and  then  allowed 
to  slowly  cool.  The  purest  lead  solidifies  first, 
and  is  fished  out  by  means  of  a  perforated 
lalle.  The  portion  which  solidifies  last  is 
nc  lest  in  silver.  By  repeatedly  remelting  the 
me  al,  and  separating  the  portions  of  different 
me  ting  points,  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lead  may  be  reduced  to 
about  j,  oz.  per  ton,  while  the  silver  in  the 


smaller  and  richer  portion  may  be  recovered 
by  cupellation. 

Refining  the  Lead. — After  desilvering,  the 
lead  contains  small  quantities  of  antimony, 
copper,  zinc,  and  other  metals  which  tend  to 
harden  it.  These  impurities  are  removed  as 
completely  as  possible  by  keeping  the  lead  in 
a  molten  condition,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  hours,  the  metal  being  stirred  from 
time  to  time  The  impurities  are  oxidised,  and, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  lead  which  is 
also  oxidised,  form  a  scum  on  the  surface  of 
the  molten  metal.  The  scum  is  removed  at 
intervals,  and  the  molten  lead  is  left  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  fine  and  soft  condition. 

Impurities  in  Lead. — Commercial  lead  is 
usually  a  fairly  pure  metal,  but  contains  traces 
of  silver,  zinc,  iron,  and  other  metals.  Zinc  is 
especially  objectionable  in  lead  to  be  used  for 
sulphuric  acid  chambers,  and  lead  desilverised 
by  the  Pattison  process  is  therefore  preferred 
for  this  purpose  to  that  purified  by  the  zinc 
process.  The  following  analyses  of  a  sample 
of  commercial  lead  before  and  after  refining 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Phillips 


Lead  . 

Unrefined  Lead. 

..  98-550 

Refined  Lead. 

-  99955 

Antimony  . 

I'I02 

Copper  .... 

•175 

•025 

Iron . 

•102 

•004 

Silver . 

‘022 

99-951 

99991 

Alloys  of  Lead  and  Tin. — Pewter  is  an  alloy 
of  20  per  cent,  of  lead  with  80  per  cent,  of  tin, 
and  soft  solders  usually  contain  only  lead  and 
tin. 

White  metal  is  a  name  applied  to  several 
different  soft,  fu.iblc,  silvci -white  alluy;. 
These  metals  are  cniefly  used  for  the  bearings 
of  machines.  The  metal  wears  smooth,  does 
not  become  heated,  and  offers  little  resistance 
to  the  shaft  which  rotates  upon  it.  It  is  some¬ 
times  termed  anti-friction  metal.  Babbit’s 
metal  is  a  name  applied  by  some  makers  to  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  while  others  apply  it 
to  an  alloy  of  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony. 
The  composition  may  be  tin  90  per  cent.,  and 
copper  10  per  cent.  ;  or  tin  81  per  cent., 
copper  4  per  cent.,  antimony  7  per  cent.,  and 
lead  8  per  cent.  ;  or  tin  62  per  cent.,  lead  26 
per  cent.,  antimony  10-5  per  cent.,  and  copper 
1-5  per  cent.;  or  any  ether  suitable  m,., 
which  the  manufacturer  chooses  to  describe  as 
Babbit’s  metal. 

Magnolia  Metal  is  another  anti-friction  metal, 
and  is  said  to  consist  mainly  of  lead  and  anti¬ 
mony,  with  traces  of  other  metals.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  white  alloys  in  the  market 
known  by  their  inventors’  names,  but  they  are 
mostly  alloys  of  tin,  antimony,  and  copper, 
with  the  addition,  in  some  cases,  of  zinc. 

The  Properties  of  Aluminium.— Aluminium 
is  a  silver-like  metal,  having  the  remarkably 
low  specific  gravity  of  2 -6.  The  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  aluminium,  compared  with  the 
same  bulk  of  other  abundant  metals,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 

Weight  per 

.  .  Cubic  foot. 

Aluminium .  162  lbs. 

Iron  (cast) .  450  , 

Zinc  „  .  450  ,, 

T»n  „  .  456  „ 

Copper  „  .  550  „ 

Lead  „  .  710  u 

When  compared  by  weight  aluminium  is  the 
most  expensive  of  the  above  metals,  but  when 
compared  by  bulk  aluminium  is  cheaper  than 
copper  or  tin,  although  it  still  remains  more 
costly  than  lead,  iron,  or  zinc.  Aluminium  is 
readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  by 
caustic  soda,  but  is  not  appreciably  attacked  by 
nitric  acid  or  organic  acids  such  as  acetic  acid, 
or  by  water  or  moist  air. 

Aluminium  is  capable  of  assuming  a  polish, 
but  the  surface  becomes  dull  on  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  like 
silver,  nor  does  it  corrode  like  brass  or  iron. 
Aluminium  is  not  the  lightest  of  the  metals,  for 
magnesium  and  a  few  rare  metals  have  even 
lower  specific  gravities. 

Manufacture  of  Aluminium. — Aluminium  is 
obtained  from  bauxite,  an  impure  mixture  of 
hydrated  oxides  of  aluminium  and  iron.  Exten¬ 
sive  deposits  of  bauxite  have  been  found  in 
Ireland.  Oxide  of  aluminium  is  extracted  from 
the  bauxite  and  is  subjected  to  electrolysis  in  a 
bath  of  molten  cryolite  (a  double  fluoride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium).  As  the  oxide  becomes 
reduced  to  metallic  aluminium  more  oxide 


passes  into  the  bath,  and  thus  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on  continuously. 

Antimony  is  a  very  brittle  metal,  having  a 
bluish-white  colour.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  67I 
melts  at  425  deg.  C.,  and  volatilises  at  a  rech 
heat.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  not 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Ilj 
is  attacked  by  strong  acids.  Antimony  is: 
chiefly  used  as  a  hardening  agent  in  alloys.) 
It  is  a  constituent  of  type  metal,  Britannia 
metal,  and  some  forms  of  pewter. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Port  Sunlight.  —  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  church  at  Port  Sunlight  was  laid! 
by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lever  on  the  30th  ult.  The  edifice, 
which  will  be  called  Christ  Church,  is  being  erectedi 
upon  land  adjoining  Church-road.  The  architects 
for  the  church  are  Messrs.  Wm.  and  Segar  Owen, 
Warrington,  while  the  construction  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers' building  department. 
We  gave  an  illustration  and  description  of  their 
building  in  our  issue  for  September  13  last. 

Restoration  of  St.  Andrew's  Parish  Church, 
Edinburgh. — The  committee  entrusted  with  the 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Andrew’s  Parish: 
Church  have  issued  a  statement,  which  recounts  the 
history  of  the  church  and  embodies  the  architect’s 
scheme  of  restoration.  It  states  that  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Macgregor  Chalmers  is  simply  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  mediaeval  plan,  so  far  as  possible.  The! 
galleries  will  be  removed.  The  side  aisles  will  bel 
educed  to  their  original  height,  which  has  recently 
been  discovered.  The  pillars  and  arches  will  ret 
sume  their  old  places  and  form,  and  on  them  the 
clearstory  will  be  rebuilt.  The  so-called  “Bishop's* 
or  communion  aisle  will  be  remodelled  and  the 
corresponding  one  of  smaller  size  built  to  the  north! 
A  new  aisle  will  be  built  to  the  east  of  the  Bishop’^ 
aisle.  The  porch  shown  in  every  plan  and  drawing 
up  to  and  including  that  of  1767  will  be  rebuilt  on 
its  former  foundations,  if  they  can  be  foundj 
The  tracery  of  the  windows  and  the  mouldings 
and  decorations  of  the  doors  will  be  in  keeping 
with  the  suggestions  given  by  these  old  sketches/ 
and  by  contemporary  churches.  It  is  probable 
that  there  were  chapels  of  smaller  size  on  the 
west  side  of  the  north  and  south  chapels.  If 
the  foundations  of  these  structures  are  preserved 
two  rooms  to  be  used  as  a  vestry  and  session-house 
will  be  erected  in  conformity  with  the  original 
work.  A  space  towards  the  east  end  of  the  centre 
aisle  in  the  church  will  be  reserved  for  the  pulpit; 
communion  table,  &c.,  and  for  special  seats  for  local 
corporations.  Room  will  be  provided  for  organ  and 
choir.  The  walls  will  be  of  stone  throughout.  The 
greater  part  of  the  seats  will  be  of  oak.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  funds  raised  to  commemorate 
the  late  Dr.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd  should  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  the  pulpit  in  the  restored  church.  The 
restored  church  will  accommodate  practically  as 
many  persons  as  the  present  one,  allowing  the  same 
amount  of  room  to  each  sitter.  The  estimate  of 
the  probable  cost  of  the  whole  work,  including  all 
fees,  is  23,375/.— Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch. 

Church,  Stepney.— On  the  4th  inst.  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney  consecrated  a  new  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Faith,  in  the  East  End  parish  of  Stepneys 
The  new  church,  which  has  been  built  from  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  &  J.  P.  Cutts,  of  London 
is  of  red  brick  and  Bath  stone,  and  is  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  style.  The  site  and  the  erection  of  ji 
the  church  and  the  parochial  buildings  attached! 
have  together  cost  the  sum  of  i6,oooZ. 

Methodist  Church  and  Schools,  Whitby.— 
On  the  1st  inst.  the  foundation-stones  were  laid  fori 
the  Primitive  Methodist  new  church  and  schools  in 
Church-street,  Whitby.  The  new  church  will  con-:; 
sist  of  entrance  vestible,  two  staircases  to  the 
gallery,  which  will  seat  about  200  persons,  the  area' 
on  the  ground  floor  also  seating  the  same  number, <1 
making  the  total  accommodation  about  400.  The 
church,  including  the  recess  for  orchestra,  will  be! 
about  55  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  6  in.  inside.  The  school-J 
room  behind  the  church  will  be  51  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and 
can  be  divided  into  one  room  25  ft.  by  25  ft.  with:1 
four  class-rooms  12  ft-  6  in.  square,  by  foldingl 
screens.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  Braim  &  Sons,j| 
Whitby,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smithson,  of! 
Leeds. 

Church,  Tollcross,  Lanarkshire.— The  Vic¬ 
toria  U.F.  Church,  Tollcross,  has  just  been  opened* 
The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Bryden,  Glasgow. 

Restoration  of  York  Minster.— Next  week  ■ 
will  mark  an  interesting  change  in  the  restoration 
of  the  west  front  of  York  Minster,  it  being 
anticipated  that  the  last  of  the  stages  of  massively-; 
built  scaffolding  which  have  since  1899  surrounded: 
the  north-west  tower  will  by  that  time  have 
been  removed.  When  this  is  done  the  scaffolding 
will  be  re-erected  round  the  south-west  tower, M 
and  probably  after  that  the  great  central  gable  i 
of  the  west  front  will  be  restored.  The  fourth!; 
occasional  report  by  the  Dean  of  York  on  thei 
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storation  of  the  Minster,  just  issued,  gives 
.me  interesting  figures  as  to  the  work  carried  out 
1  the  north-west  tower.  There  have  been  carved 
058  crockets,  11S  birds,  62  grotesques,  61 
bials,  87  gargoyles,  and  a  number  of  bosses, 
lose  upon  7,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  been  used, 
id  the  approximate  weight  of  the  new  masonry 
ill  be  between  400  and  500  tons.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  shows  that  so  far  21,182/.  has 
een  collected  towards  the  restoration  fund.  A 
Serial  fund  has  also  been  started  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  repair  of  the  stained  glass  in  the 
lhapter-house,  which,  according  to  the  report  of 
Ir.  Grylls  (London),  is  in  a  most  deplorable 
jtate.  The  glass  is  very  corroded  and  crumb- 
ng  into  dust,  much  of  it  being  as  thin  as  tissue 
laper  and  breaking  at  the  slighest  touch.  All 
he  decorated  glass  in  the  Minster  is  corroded  in  the 
ame  manner.  The  windows  of  the  Chapter  House 
re,  however,  in  the  worst  condition,  but,  unless 
jomething  is  done  to  protect  the  outside  surface 
jrom  the  atmosphere,  before  very  long  the  nave 
Windows  will  be  in  the  same  condition.  The  north 
tansept  “  five  sisters  ”  has  been  protected,  but  the 
arge  sheets  of  plate  glass  look  ugly  from  the  out- 
[ide.  Mr.  Grylls  is  of  opinion  that  the  protecting 
“lass  might  be  leaded  in  square.  The  cost  of  putting 
he  Chapter  House  windows  into  order  will  certainly 
iot  be  less  than  500/. — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

|  Tintern  Abbey. — The  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey 
pame  into  possession  of  the  Crown  recently  on  the 
disposal  of  the  Beaufort  Estates  in  Monmouthshire, 
lind  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  is 
engaged  in  works  of  preservation  and  restoration. 
Mr.  Waller,  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  Crown  archi¬ 
tects,  has  the  supervision  of  the  work,  and  an 
Endeavour  is  being  made  to  restore  old  material  to 
ts  original  position  where  possible.  In  connexion 
Iwith  this  object  extensive  excavations  have  been 
made,  and  portions  of  the  ruins  which  long  have 
Remained  hidden  beneath  several  feet  of  soil  have 
been  disclosed,  notably  the  lay  brothers’  quavters 
and  the  ancient  watercourse  made  by  the  builders 
of  the  abbey. — Bristol  Times. 
i  The  Heriot  -  Watt  College  Extensions, 
Edinburgh.— Last  year  the  Heriot-Watt  Governors, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  College, 
[acquired  from  Messrs.  Raeburn,  at  a  cost  of  14  500/ , 
ithe  old  brewery  buildings  and  ground  lying  between 
the  back  of  the  College  and  Cowgate.  Part  of  the 
malt-houses  and  other  buildings  have  now  been 
adapted  into  art  and  other  class  rooms  at  a  further 
cost  of  8,000/.  from  designs  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
iSuperintendent  of  Works.  The  alterations  have 
ibeen  carried  out  by  Mr.  Colin  Macandrew.  The 
Inew  building  is  entered  from  the  Heriot-Watt  Col¬ 
lege  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  Scott's  Close.  On  the 
iground  floor  is  a  room,  50  ft.  square,  giving  accom- 
imodation  for  180  elementary  students  ;  adjoining  is 
ia  lecture-room  for  eighty  students  of  intermediate 
Isubjects  ;  while  there  is  also  on  this  floor  a  large 
modelling  -  room  for  forty-five  students,  and  a 
ismaller  room  for  casting  models  is  also  provided. 
On  the  first  floor  is  a  room  capable  of  accommo- 
idating  150  advanced  students  of  black  and  white, 
idesign,  or  architecture.  A  hall  with  gallery  is  also  on 
Ithis  floor.  From  it  access  to  the  other  rooms  is  ob¬ 
tained,  and  in  it  thiity  students  may  be  placed.  On 
Ithis  floor  also  is  a  smaller  room  for  the  teaching  of 
perspective,  &c.  On  the  second  or  upper  floor  is  a 
room  for  fifty  students  of  drawing  from  the  life,  and 
another  for  fifty  students  of  the  antique.  A  gallery 
on  this  floor  may  accommodate  twenty-five  students, 
and  there  is  also  a  room  capable  of  containing 
thirty-five  students  of  painting.  There  is  thus  in  the 
building  accommodation  for  685  students  being 
taught  at  one  time,  while  if  the  room3  are  utilised 
at  different  hours  the  teaching  of  1,500  art  students 
could  be  undertaken  in  the  building.  All  the  rooms 
are  lined,  to  nearly  the  wall  head,  with  plain  wood 
stained  an  art  green,  and  the  ceilings  and  any  frieze 
spaces  above  the  lining  are  painted  white.  The 
north  gable  has  been  pierced  by  twelve  large 
windows,  and  several  of  the  rooms  have  also  a  top 
light.  As  much  of  the  work  will  be  done  at  night, 
an  installation  of  the  electric  light  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Each  student  will  have,  in  the  antique  and 
life  classrooms,  an  electric  lamp  at  his  or  her 
bench.  There  is  room  left  still  between  the  College 
and  the  Cowgate  for  any  further  extension  of  the 
College  which  may  be  considered  necessary.  A 
new  boiler-house  has  also  been  built  at  the  back, 
and  a  tall  chimney  in  connexion  with  the  heating  of 
the  whole  College. 

I  Sanatorium,  Delamere. — The  foundation-stones 
of  the  new  sanatorium  at  Delamere  have  just 
been  laid.  The  hospital  occupies  a  site  of 
seventy  acres  in  Delamere  Forest,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Mouldsworth,  Delamere,  and  Frod- 
Isham,  at  an  altitude  of  450  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
In  addition  to  this  building,  which  will  have  a 
frontage  to  the  S.S.E.  of  310  ft.,  and  provide 
accommodation  for  ninety  patients  and  a  resident 
medical  officer,  a  detached  “  home  ”  for  the  matron, 
housekeeper,  nurses,  and  servants,  forms  part  of  the 
scheme.  There  are  separate  buildings  for  the 
laundry  and  mortuary.  The  patients’  rooms,  all  of 
Which  will  be  on  the  front  of  the  building,  vary  in 
size,  there  being  four  wards  for  six  beds  each,  ten 
for  four  beds,  the  remainder  being  single  bedrooms. 
Sitting-rooms  will  be  provided  at  each  end  for  the 
patients  of  either  sex.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  building  on  the  ground  floor,  a  dining 


hall  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  a  chapel 
seated  for  120  persons.  The  building  materials 
employed  are  Ruabon  red  brick  and  terra¬ 
cotta,  the  upper  portions  of  the  elevations 
being  finished  in  “rough  cast,”  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  corridors  will  have  a 
dado,  4  ft.  9  in.  in  height,  of  salt-glazed  bricks,  the 
walls  above  being  finished  in  granite  plaster,  except 
where,  as  in  the  turrets,  kitchen,  stores,  &c.,  they 
are  faced  throughout,  above  the  dado  level,  with 
cream  enamelled  bricks.  The  whole  of  the  corridor 
floors  will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construction, 
finished  in  terrazzo.  The  windows  will  open  down 
to  the  floor.  The  work  in  connexion  with  the 
foundations  of  both  the  main  building  and  nurses’ 
home  is  being  done  by  Messrs.  Gerrard  &  Sons,  of 
Swinton,  while  the  contractors  for  the  super¬ 
structure  are  Messrs.  James  Hamilton  &  Son,  of 
Altrincham,  Mr.  J.  Broadbent  being  the  resident 
clerk  of  works.  The  scheme  is  being  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Cecil 
Hardisty,  architect,  of  Manchester. 

Building  in  Glasgow.— At  a  recent  sitting  of 
Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  Lord  Dean  of  Guild 
Gourlay  said  : — “  I  have  to  ask  you  to  bear  with 
me  this  morning  while  I,  very  shortly,  go  back  on 
the  work  this  Court  has  done  during  the  past  year. 
I  think  we  may  claim  it  to  be  a  record,  for,  while 
on  two  occasions  have  the  number  of  linings  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  granted  this  year,  the  value  of  these 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Three  times  in  thirty 
years  has  the  total  value  of  the  linings  been  over 
2,000,000 /.  This  year  they  amount  to  2,549,698/ ,  or 
424,449/.  above  the  highest  figure  hitherto  reached, 
and  that  was  before  the  extension  of  the 
city  in  1875-76,  and  during  the  boom  in  every¬ 
thing  which  preceded  the  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank.  Of  the  above  linings— 669  in 
number — 197  are  for  dwelling-houses  and  shops, 
fhirteen  for  public  buildings,  ten  for  churches,  halls, 
and  schools,  166  for  warehouses,  244  for  alterations 
and  additions,  and  thirty-nine  are  for  new  streets  of 
11,720  yards  in  all,  equal  in  length  to  between  six 
and  seven  miles,  the  largest  extension  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  one  year.  Of  the  dwelling-houses, 
61 1  are  of  one  apartment,  an  increase  of  234  ns 
compared  with  last  year,  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  and 
St.  Rollox  districts ;  2,420  are  of  two  apartments  ; 
1,527  are  of  three  apartments.  Of  the  three- 
apartment  houses,  more  than  one-half  of 
those  over  the  whole  city  are  in  the  Queen’s 
Park  district,  chiefly  in  Langside.  This  is 
a  significant  fact,  and  shows  that  with 
the  great  facilities  given  by  our  railways  and  electric 
trams,  an  increasing  number  of  the  well-to-do 
class  are  making  their  abodes  in  the  country  and 
suburbs.  292  are  of  four  apartments,  143  of  five, 
and  356  of  six.  The  single-room  houses  are  1142 
per  cent,  of  the  total  apartments  lined  ;  two-room, 
45*24  per  cent.  ;  three-room,  28  54  per  cent. ;  four- 
room,  5*45  per  cent.  ;  five-room,  2  67  per  cent.  ;  and 
six-room,  6  65  per  cent.  The  districts  in  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  building  is  going  on  are  Queen’s 
Park,  Maryhill,  and  the  Eastern.  The  linings  for 
houses  in  the  first  are  35*09  per  cent,  of  the  total  ; 
second,  13  38  per  cent.  ;  and  third,  2090  per  cent. 
The  value  of  those  in  Queen’s  Park  i3  660,300 /.  ; 
Maryhill,  302,980/.  ;  Eastern,  225,040/.  These 
three  districts  represent  1,188,320/.  of  the  total 
value  of  houses  lined,  viz.:  — 1,458,710/.,  as 
compared  with  678,574/.  in  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  the  public  buildings,  churches,  &c., 
passed  by  the  Court  this  year  was  1,090,988/.,  as 
compared  with  980,726 /.  in  that  preceding  it.  These 
are  represented  by — Public  buildings,  &c.,  447,000/. ; 
churches,  halls,  and  schools,  63,000/.  ;  warehouses, 
stores,  and  workshops,  349,000 /.  ;  alterations  and 
additions,  230,000/.  Besides  ordinary  applications 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  Court  has  had 
during  the  year  to  deal  with  upwards  of  100 
petitions  for  the  approval  of  plans  of  buildings 
of  the  warehouse  class.  Many  visitations 
were  made  by  the  Court  during  the  year, 
many  of  these  being  to  inspect  the  site 
of  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  in  hollow 
squares.  This  is  a  new  duty  devolving  upon  the 
Court,  under  the  Building  Act  of  1900,  as  i3  also 
the  consideration  and  disposal  of  applications  for 
the  erection  of  hoardings  or  billposting  stations. 
The  Buildings  Regulation  Act  of  1900  may  not,  as 
yet,  be  fully  understood  in  all  its  clauses,  but  it  has 
at  times  appeared  to  the  Court  that  a  little  more 
help  might  have  been  given  it  by  builders  of  great 
experience,  their  architects,  and  their  law  agents,  if, 
in  their  plans,  even  aithough  it  involved  a  small 
money  loss,  they  had  been  a  little  more  liberal  in 
the  matter  of  light  and  air.  They  would  be 
benefiting  in  future  years  the  dwellers  around 
hollow  squares  and  well  lighted  back  areas.” 

Cheltenham  Town  Hall.— When  the  old 
Assembly  Rooms  in  the  High-street,  Cheltenham, 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  bank  for 
Lloyd’s,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  new 
building  in  which  to  hold  the  ball3  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments,  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  given 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The  Town  Council 
decided  to  erect  the  necessary  premises  on  the 
vacant  land  adjoining  the  Winter  Gardens.  The 
main  entrance  (with  carriage  porch  outside)  is  on  the 
north- east  side  of  Imperial-square,  and  leads  into 
the  entrance  hall.  At  each  end  of  this  entrance  hall 
is  an  octagonal  inner  hall,  from  which  access  is 
obtained  to  the  ladies’  cloak  rooms,  &c.,  on  the 


south-east  side,  and  to  the  gentlemen’s  cloak  rooms, 
&c.,  on  the  north-west  side  ;  this  latter  side  also 
contains  a  large  staircase  leading  to  the  galleries 
above.  From  each  of  these  inner  halls  a  corridor, 
12  ft.  wide,  runs  the  whole  length  on  either  side  of 
the  main  hall,  and  these  corridors  give  access  at 
several  points  to  the  main  hall  and  to  various  other 
rooms  which  will  be  used  in  connexion  therewith, 
thus : — Opening  out  of  the  corridor  on  the 
south-east  side  of  main  hall  are  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  (57  ft.  by  27  ft.  and  26  ft.  by 
16  ft.  6  in.),  cardroom  (26  ft.  by  16  ft.  6  in.),  and 
smoking-room  (21  ft.  by  16  ft.),  and  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  the  supper-room  (55  ft.  6  in.  by  55  ft. 
6  in.),  refreshment-room  with  service-room  adjoin¬ 
ing,  and  kitchen,  &c.,  beneath.  The  north-west 
corridor  connects  the  new  town  hall  with  the 
winter  gardens.  The  main  hall,  which  will  be  used 
for  balls,  concerts,  &c.,  is  112  ft.  long,  53  ft.  wide, 
and  43  ft.  high,  with  coved  ceiling.  Galleries  are 
placed  at  one  end  over  the  entrance  hall  and  along 
each  side  over  the  corridors,  and  open  into  the  hall 
by  a  series  of  arched  openings,  these  being  reached 
by  staircases  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  main  hall  is  the  platform 
and  orchestra  with  organ-chamber  behind  same, 
access  to  which  is  obtained  by  a  separate  staircase. 
Large  storage  accommodation  for  various  purposes 
is  provided  under  the  floor  of  the  main  hall.  Great 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  planning  of  the 
buildings  to  make  the  arrangements  as  simple  and 
workable  as  possible,  and  to  provide  ample 
approaches  and  exits.  The  structure  is  already  far 
advanced,  part  being  nearly  roofed  in.  The  design 
of  the  building  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Waller  & 
Son,  architects,  of  Gloucester,  and  the  estimated 
outlay  i3  about  35,000 /. 

Co-operative  Stores,  Woking. — The  Woking, 
Horsell,  and  District  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd., 
have  erected  premises  on  a  site  in  Church-street, 
opposite  Percy-street,  which  has  a  frontage  of  65  ft. 
and  a  depth  of  130ft.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G. 
Pooley,  of  Horsell,  from  whose  designs  Messrs.  H. 
Ingram  &  Son,  of  Woking,  have  erected  the 
building. 

Theatre,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  London. — A  new 
theatre  is  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  Charing  Cross.  The  name  of  the  theatre  is  to 
be  the  Colisseum.  Mr.  Frank  Matcham  will  be  the 
architect. 

Sanatorium,  Baguley,  Cheshire. — The  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  built  for  the 
Withington  Urban  District  Council  has  been  erected 
at  Baguley.  The  site  of  the  hospital  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  grounds  are  about  twelve  acres  in  extent 
and  some  155  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  Inside  the 
main  entrance  is  a  porter’s  lodge,  with  a  covered 
verandah  for  shelter.  Opposite  to  the  lodge  is  the 
discharge  ward.  Besides  dressing  and  bath-rooms, 
a  waiting-room  has  been  built  for  friends  of 
patients.  The  administration  block  or  home  con¬ 
tains  the  resident  doctor’s,  matron’s,  and  nurses’ 
quarters  and  the  committee-room.  The  building  i3 
in  the  form  of  three  arms  of  a  Greek  cross.  There 
are  rooms  for  twenty-five  nurses,  a  sickroom,  and 
cubicles  for  five  maidservants.  Recreation,  dining, 
and  writing  rooms  have  been  provided.  There  is 
a  bicycle  storehouse  in  the  basement  of  this  block, 
and  on  the  first  floor  level  a  balcony.  Immediately 
behind  this  block,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  glass- 
covered  roof,  is  the  kitchen  and  stores  block.  In 
this  part  of  the  building  rooms  have  been  provided 
for  the  servants.  The  accommodation  in  this  and 
in  the  administration  block  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  what  is  now  actually  required.  The  main 
hospital  road  runs  approximately  east  and  west, 
and  along  this  road  there  stand  the  pavilions.  There 
are  two  pavilions  for  scarlet  fever,  containing  fifty 
bed3  ;  one  pavilion  for  diphtheria,  with  sixteen  beds  ; 
one  pavilion  for  enteric  fever,  with  twenty  beds  ; 
and  one  isolation  block  containing  eight  beds, 
making  a  total  altogether  of  100  beds.  The  scarlet- 
fever  pavilions  are  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  site. 
They  are  two  in  number  and  two  stories  high  ; 
they  are  entered  from  the  end,  and  each  floor  con¬ 
tains  one  ward  for  twelve  beds,  one  double-bedded 
ward,  with  offices.  The  enteric  and  diphtheria 
pavilions  face  each  other,  the  entrances  are 
centrally  placed,  with  wards  for  male  and  female 
patients  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  hall.  The 
isolation  wards  are  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
others,  and  consist  of  two  two-bedded  and  four 
single-bedded  wards  and  three  separate  kitchens. 
The  floors  of  all  the  wards  are  of  terrazzo.  The 
walls  are  finished  in  parian  cement  and  varnished, 
and  the  woodwork  is  enamelled  ivory  white. 
Heating  and  ventilation  are  obtained  by  ventilating 
hot-water  radiators  and  ventilating  stoves.  All  the 
angles  in  the  walls  and  at  the  ceilings  and  floors  are 
rounded  off.  The  mortuary  is  at  the  easterly  end  of 
the  hospital  road,  and  there  is  a  laundry  block  with 
a  laundry,  besides  an  electricity-generating  station. 
Red  Ruabon  bricks  have  been  used  for  all  external 
walls,  and  terra-cotta  instead  of  stone.  The  lighting 
throughout  will  be  by  electricity,  and  all  the  blocks 
are  in  telephonic  communication  with  each  other. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lodge  and  discharge  ward,  near  to 
the  main  entrance,  where  brindled  tiles  are  used. 
Extensive  asphalted  airing  grounds  have  been  laid 
out  near  the  wards  for  the  patients,  and  there  are 
tennis  and  croquet  lawns  for  the  officers.  The 
water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  mains  of  the 
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Xorth  Cheshire  Water  Company,  and,  as  there  are 
no  public  sewers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  treat  the 
sewage  by  the  septic  tank  process  on  land  adjoining 
the  site.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Broadbent,  of 
Manchester. 

Library,  Govan. — The  Elder  Library  is  now 
being  erected  at  Govan.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
Classic  in  style,  and  will  comprise  library,  reading- 
rooms.  The  estimated  cost  of  erection  was  about 
8,000/.  Mr.  John  Burnet.  A  R.S.A  ,  is  the  architect. 

Sunday  Schools,  Walthamstow.— New  Sun¬ 
day  schools  at  Walthamstow  were  opened  on 
Saturday  last  for  the  trustees  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church.  The  total  cost,  apart  from 
the  land,  is  about  3,500/.  The  whole  conception  has 
been  planned  and  designed  with  two  main  objects  : 
One  to  provide  ample  and  suitable  accommodation 
for  dealing  with  800  scholars  in  classes,  and  the 
other  to  provide  an  assembly-hall  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  a  similar  number.  But  this  is  not  the 
limit  provided  for.  There  is  also  an  infants’  class¬ 
room  capable  of  seating  180,  and  a  young  women's 
classroom  for  another  100.  Three  separate  assembly 
meetings  can  be  going  on  in  these  buildings  at  one 
time,  and  practically  r,  100  children  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  The  cost  (exclusive  of  land)  works  out 
at  3/.  3s.  per  head  in  assembly,  and  4/.  7s.  6d.  per 
head  in  classes.  These  figures  include  the  amounts 
expended  on  caretaker’s  apartments  with  six  rooms, 
a  school  kitchen,  superintendent’s  and  secretary’s 
rooms,  heating  chamber,  and  the  usual  offices. 
The  assembly-hall  is  adapted  for  public  meeting 
purposes.  The  hall  is  lofty,  well  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated.  The  centre  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  with  recesses  on  the  ground  floor  on  three 
sides  suitable  for  classroom  purposes,  3nd  on 
the  remaining  side  for  platform  purposes.  On 
the  first  floor  a  gallery  ha3  been  formed 
round  three  side?,  and  from  off  this  further  class¬ 
room  accommodation  has  been  provided.  The 
width  of  the  hall  is  53  tt.  and  the  depth  57  ft.,  and 
the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  32  ft.  The  gallery 
is  separately  approached  by  two  fireproof  staircases 
with  easy-going  treads.  The  roofing  is  open 
timbered,  and  carried  partly  on  columns,  which 
also  support  the  gallery.  The  internal  walling  is 
faced  with  brickwork  and  tinted  with  a  buff- 
coloured  distemper.  The  ceilings  have  been  plas¬ 
tered.  A  pine  dado  has  been  formed  round  the 
whole  of  the  internal  walling.  The  platform,  over 
which  is  constructed  a  large  semi-arch,  contains  a 
special  arrangement  for  doubling  its  size,  to  be  used 
for  orchestral  and  other  purposes.  Incandescent 
gas-lighting  has  been  adopted.  The  contractors  for 
the  whole  of  the  work  were  Messrs.  Sands,  Palmer, 

&  Co.,  of  Walthamstow.  Mr.  Burley  has  acted  as 
their  representative.  The  heating  arrangements 
were  executed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Longsdon,of  Rosebery  - 
avenue,  E.C.  ;  the  fireproof  staircases  by  Messrs. 
Macleod  &  Co. ;  and  the  gas  fittings  by  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Walthamstow.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  of 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  is  the  architect. 

Temporary  Newgate  Cells.— Between  the 
demolition  of  the  existing  Newgate  and  the  erection 
of  the  new  building  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
series  of  temporary  prison  cells,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Fireproof 
Partition  Syndicate.  The  cells  are  being  made  with 
dovetailed  corrugated  steel  sheeting,  fixed  to 
uprights,  and  covered  with  cement,  and  plastered. 

Extension  of  Paisley  Reformatory.— The 
new  wing  which  has  been  added  to  the  reformatory 
has  almost  doubled  the  size  of  the  institution.  It 
consists  of  a  two-story  building,  built  of  brick  and 
rough  cast  on  the  outside  face,  with  stone  dressings. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  hall,  Go  ft.  by  32  ft., 
which  can  be  used  as  a  gymnasium  or  muster-hall, 
as  well  as  for  entertainments.  The  hall  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  boys’  playgrounds  and  the  old 
existing  premises  and  the  reading-room.  A  stair¬ 
case  leads  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  upper  floor, 
which  comprises  an  additional  dormitory  and  two 
new  schoolroom?,  divided  by  a  sliding  partition. 

In  addition  to  this  extension,  various  important 
improvements  have  also  been  carried  out  on  the 
old  premises.  The  back  buildings  of  the  old  block 
have  been  remodelled,  making  a  new  and  extended 
dining-hall,  and  converting  the  former  schoolroom 
into  an  observation  dormitory  for  the  better  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  boys.  The  extension  and  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Hamilton,  architect,  Paisley. 

Sailors’  Rest,  Cardiff. — There  has  just  been 
opened  in  Bute-road,  Cardiff,  the  John  Cory  Sailors' 
and  Soldiers'  Rest.  The  building  is  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  style,  and  is  constructed  of  Bath  stone.  From 
a  vestibule,  swing  doors  give  access  to  a  hall,  from 
which  entry  is  obtained  to  the  main  staircase,  whilst 
off  the  hall  is  a  coffee  bar.  A  lift  is  provided  from 
this  room  to  the  kitchen  on  the  b  p  floor.  The 
English  hall,  which  is  off  the  main  hall,  is  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  halls,  each  with 
its  own  entrance  and  fireplace.  A  main  feature  of 
the  ground  floor  is  the  floral  hall,  which  is  fitted 
with  a  glass  roof,  and  the  mosaic  floor  is  decorated 
with  palms  and  shrubs.  The  waiting-room  is 
beyond  the  floral  hall,  and  is  reached  through  an 
arcading,  and  opening  out  of  this  is  the  games  room. 
These  two  rooms  can,  by  means  of  folding  doors, 
be  thrown  into  one  large  room.  On  the  first  floor 
the  chief  feature  is  the  Scandinavian  hall,  which 
has  been  designed  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
features  of  Scandinavian  houses.  In  the  front,  on 
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the  first  floor,  are  two  large  rooms  devoted  to  the 
workers,  which  can  be,  if  necessary,  thrown  into 
one  by  means  of  a  movable  partition.  On  this 
floor  also  are  rooms  devoted  to  the  secretary,  and  a 
parlour  for  the  use  of  the  lady  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  On  the  top  floor  there  is  also  a  bookroom, 
the  caretaker’s  room,  and  a  room  for  the  use  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Rest.  Provision  is  made  for 
captains,  officers,  and  engineers,  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  the  building  being  devoted  to  their  use. 
The  builders  were  Messrs.  Lattey  &  Co.,  the  archi¬ 
tects  being  Messrs.  Jones,  Richards,  &  Budgen. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Abergavenny.— a  new 
cottage  hospital  and  dispensary  has  just  been 
opened  at  Abergavenny.  The  new  buildings,  which 
are  situate  near  Bailey  Park,  have  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  1,925/.  The  building  has  a  frontage 
to  the  Bailey  Park.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
nine  beds  in  the  hospital,  and  there  is  also  an  out¬ 
door  department,  comprising  waiting-room,  con¬ 
sulting-room,  and  dispensary.  The  operating-room 
has  a  north  light.  The  floor  is  of  terrazzo  marble 
mosaic,  and  the  angles  in  the  walls  here,  and  in  the 
wards,  are  all  rounded  in  parian  cement  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  dust,  &c.  Externally  the  building 
is  faced  with  Cyfarthfa  terra-cotta  and  Star  Co.'s 
bricks,  the  roofs  being  of  Broseley  tiles.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Thomas  & 
Sons,  from  the  design  and  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  architect  of  Aber¬ 
gavenny  and  Merthyr. 

New  Church  Schools,  Harrogate.  —  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Sunday  schools  which 
are  being  erected  in  connexion  with  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  at  Starbeck,  Harrogate,  was  laid  recently. 
Messrs.  T.  H.  &  F.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  are  the 
architects  of  the  building. 

Claremont  Hall,  Pentonville,  N.— On  the 
2nd  inst.  this  hall,  former!}-  Old  Claremont  Chapel, 
was  reopened  as  a  mission  centre  of  London  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  the  whole  building  having  under¬ 
gone  radical  alterations.  The  upper  galleries  of  the 
chapel  have  been  removed  ;  new  fireproof  staircases 
constructed  in  lieu  of  two  wooden  ones,  which  were 
only  3  ft.  in  width,  and  which  formerly  gave  access 
to  two  galleries  ;  new  lecture-hall,  classrooms,  and 
kitchen  have  been  erected,  and  premises  acquired  in 
White  Lion-street  in  the  rear  for  access  from  that 
direction,  and  for  caretaker's  residence.  The  re¬ 
construction  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  about 
8,000/.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  bv  Mr.  John 
Greenwood,  under  Messrs.  Barnes-Willi'ams,  Ford, 

&  Griftm,  architects,  Mr.  M.  Brady  acting  as  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  the  contractors  for  the  electric 
lighting  being  Messrs.  A.  W.  Penrose  &  Co ,  Ltd. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 
International  Committee  ok  Street  Hygiene. 

—Convened  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  Alfred 
Roechling,  the  International  Committee  of  Street 
Hygiene  met  at  Brussels  from  September  21  to  23 
last  to  arrange  for  the  next  International  Congress 
of  H\giene  and  Demography  to  be  held  in  Brussels 
m  September  of  next  year.  This  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  last  International  Congress 
at  Paris  in  1900,  and  confirmed  by  the  Belgian 
Government,  consists  of  seventeen  members,  repre¬ 
senting  England,  America,  Belgium,  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Norway  and  is 
charged  with  the  study  of  all  questions  relating  to 
street  hygiene.  As  it  became  necessary  to  clearly 
define  the  scope  of  the  Committee's  work,  to  adopt, 
if  possible,  general  rules  to  guide  sanitary  or  local 
authorities  when  dealing  with  important  questions 
relating  to  the  cleansing  of  towns,  and  to  prepare 
the  report  for  next  year  s  Congress,  the  Committee 
was  convened  and  met  at  Brussels,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  in  the  Sailed’ Hygiene  in  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  which  the  Minister  had  kindly  placed 
at  its  disposal.  In  two  lengthy  sittings  the  Committee 
discussed  the  material  prepared  by  the  Chairman, 
and  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  the  propositions 
submitted  by  him,  which  will  in  due  course  be  laid 
before  the  next  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demo¬ 
graphy.  I  he  rest  of  the  Conference  was  taken  up 
with  visits  of  inspection  to  some  of  the  works 
belonging  to  the  city  authorities,  such  as  the  works 
belonging  to  the  Street  Cleansing  Department  the 
Sewerage  Works,  the  Waterworks,  Swimming 
Baths,  and  Morgue.  During  these  visits  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  the  streets  were  like¬ 
wise  examined,  and  another  feature  of  considerable 
interest  was  the  laying  of  the  conduit  system  of 
electric  traction  near  the  Station  du  Nord.  On  the 
Quai  de  la  Yoirie  the  members  saw  a  refuse 
destructor  of  twenty-four  cells  that  has  just  been 
erected  by  the  Horsfall  Engineering  Co.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  their  thanks  to  Professor  Putzeys,  Mr.  E. 
Putzey?,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  Brussels,  and  Mr. 
Alph  Smeyers,  the  Chief  of  the  Cleansing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  about  the  great  success  of  the  meeting.  . 


FOREIGN. 

France.— M.  Redon  is  at  present  arranging  the 
rooms  in  the  Louvre,  under  the  Rubens  Gallery,  in 
which  will  be  placed  the  sculpture  brought  from 
Persia  by  M.  Morgan. - A  new  railway  line  is  to 
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be  made  from  Miramas  to  1'Estayne,  in  the  oi 
skirts  of  Marseilles,  at  an  estimated  cost 

30,000,000  fr. - Operations  are  to  be  carried  0 

for  the  dredging  of  the  ports  of  La  Rochelle  ai 

La  Palhce. - The  church  of  St.  Vincent,  at  Bio 

is  to  be  thoroughly  repaired,  at  a  cost  of  115,0001 

- The  new  railway  from  Rodez  to  Carmaux  w 

opened  on  Sunday  last. - M.  Cavel,  architect, 

1  ans,  has  been  commissioned  to  carrv  out  a  ne 

covered  market  at  Angoulcme. - M.  Bartholdi  h: 

completed  the  model  for  a  monument  to  be  erecU 
°?  *°ue  °f  the  P.ubIic  squares  of  Belfort,  in  memorj 
of  the  three  sieges  which  the  town  successive 
^  Jury  *n  competition  opent 

at  Chambery  for  the  erection  of  a  savini 
bank,  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  H 

Martin,  of  Grenoble. - The  Municipality  < 

Coulommiers  has  advertised  a  competitioi 
^chitects  of  the  department  of  Sein 
and  Marne,  for  a  new  municipal  theatre  for  th 

town. - Various  works  are  to  be  carried  01 

shortly  for  the  improvement  of  the  Port  of  Havrt 
at  a  total  co3tof  nearly  three  million  francs.  Amon 
these  is  the  construction  of  a  boom  70  metres  Ion} 
and  a  new  jetty  So  metres  long,  extending  to  th 

site  of  the  Frascati  Baths. - M.  Denys  Puech  ha 

been  commissioned  to  execute  a  monument  to  th 
memory  of  Mariette  Bey,  to  be  placed  by  publi 
subscription,  on  a  site  on  the  banks  'of  tlr 

Nile. - The  death  is  announced, at  the  age  of  sixty 

nine,  of  M.  Raymond  Bartbelemy,  the  sculptor 
He  obtained  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  186c 
•having  studied  in  the  atelier  of  Duret,  and  obtainei 
medals  in  the  Salons  of  1S67  and  1S69,  and  at  th. 
great  exhibition  of  rSSq.  Among  the  various  work 
carried  out  by  him  as  commissions,  either  from  th< 
Government  or  from  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  ma< 
be  mentioned  the  •*  Sacre  Cccur  ”  for  the  church  o' 
St.  Joseph  ;  the  “  Presentation  in  the  Temple  "  foi 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Croix 
and  the  statue  of  Fagon  which  decorates  tht 

facade  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  of  Paris. - The  death 

is  also  announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  oi 
M.  Jacques-Aristide  Faure,  architect,  and  Inspecteui 
des  Travaux  to  the  Department  of  Assistance 
Publique  ;  and  that  of  M.  Franz  Maestle,  member 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes.  He  carried 
out  important  works  in  domestic  architecture,  and 
took  a  considerable  part  in  drawing  up  the  scheme 
of  prizes  offered  by  the  Societe  Centrale. 

Austria-Hungary. — The  Hungarian  Parliament 
met  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  house  at  Buda¬ 
pest  on  the  Sth  inst.  This  edifice,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  described  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  piles  in  Europe,  though  much  of  thd 
“marble’'  work  in  the  interior  is  artificial.  The! 
building  has  taken  more  than  fifteen  years  to  erect 
and  has  cost  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  It  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  are  said  to  have  furnished  a  model  for 
it.  In  spite  of  the  imposing  character  of  the 
building,  however,  the  lower  house  is  only  82  ft. 
^ng,  75  ft-  broad,  and  3b  ft.  high  ;  but  it  has  double 
tiers  of  galleries,  and  accommodation  is  provided 
for  414  members,  besides  a  press  gallery  capable  of 
seating  thirty-eight  persons.  The  House  of  Mag-i 
nates  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  there  are^ 
extensive  lobbies  attached  to  each  chamber,  as  well' 
as  numerous  reception  rooms. 

India. — The  North-Western  Railway  engineering, 
department  is  constructing  a  syphon  for  Rakh 
distributary  in  the  Punjab  for  the  Irrigation  Depart¬ 
ment. - -The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Burma  has 

sanctioned  the  erection  of  new  port  workshops, 
according  to  the  plans  and  estimates  submitted  by 

the  Port  Commissioners. - An  area  of  nearly 

3^  acres  is  to  be  taken  up  in  Mandalay  for  the . 
extension  of  the  municipal  offices ;  the  Rangoon 
municipality  has  also  acquired  about  an  acre  of 
ground  for  additional  office  accommodation  at  the. 

city  buildings. - Works  for  the  manufacture  of 

armaments  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Attock. _ . 

The  Government  of  India  has  sanctioned  expendi¬ 
ture  for  additional  large  buildings  at  the  harness: 

and  saddle  factory,  Cawnpore. - A  lakh  of  rupees : 

is  to  be  spent  in  connecting  the  central  gun-carriage  i 
factory  at  Jubbulpore  with  the  line  of  the  East  I 
Indian  Railway. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements.—  ! 
The  partnership  between  Messrs.  Wimperis  &  ICast, 
architects,  is  dissolved,  Mr.  East  being  about  to  leave  • 
England.  Mr.  Wimperis  will  carry  on  the  practice,  1 
and  is  removing  the  office  from  51,  Conduit-street,  i 
to  6,  Vigo-street.W. - Messrs.  Law  &  Allen,  archi¬ 

tects,  ot  Dacre  House,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  have 
taken  into  partnership  Mr.  Edward  Shield,  and  the  1 
style  of  the  firm  will  in  future  be  "  Law,  Allen.  &  , 
Shield."  They  are  also  about  to  open  a  branch  office  \ 

in  South  Africa,  at  Johannesburg. - Messrs.  J  H. 

Sankey  &  Son,  cement,  brick,  and  slate  merchants,  ' 
of  Essex  Wharf,  Canning  Town,  are  opening  a  new  d 
dep.'.t  for  their  goods  at  the  Midland  Railway  goods  ! 

yard,  Kentish  Town. - Mr.  Albert  L.  Guy,  archi-  A 

tect,  has  removed  his  Lewisham  and  London  1 
offices  to  4,  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C.  , 
British  Fire  Prevention  Committee  Tests,  d 
—The  winter  session  of  the  British  Fire  Prevention  !j 
Committee  has  now  commenced.  Reports  are  . 
being  issued  during  this  month  and  next  on  tests  l(| 
with  armoured  doors,  and  oak  and  deal  doors  com-  :[j 
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red,  as  well  as  on  Uralite  doors  and  the  Pearson 
i-alarm.  Testing  operations  will  recommence 
the  Testing  Station  at  Porchester-road,  on 
:tober  22,  with  a  partition  by  the  British  Uralite 
and  a  heavy  oak  floor  for  warehouse  purposes, 
e  executive  are  occupied  at  their  weekly  meetings 
th  the  question  of  standardising  the  tests  of  the 
mmittee,  and  particulars  of  the  results  arrived  at 
11  shortly  be  published  with  the  object  of 
iilitating  comparisons. 

Improved  Hose  Couplings.— Messrs.  Nunan  & 
jve  send  us  a  description  and  illustration  of  their 
tent  couplings  for  fire,  deck,  and  garden  hose. 

;  importance  is  in  the  case  of  fire  hose,  as  the 
uplings,  instead  of  the  usual  screw  connexion, 
i  made  with  a  swivel  connexion  (somewhat  on 
s  same  principle  as  the  breech  pieces  of  modern 
nnon),  and  are  interchangeable,  so  that  the 
lays  which  sometimes  occur  from  bringing  the 
:ong  ends  together,  in  the  case  of  screw  hose,  are 
ne  away  with  ;  the  connexion  is  instantaneously 
ide,  and  any  end  on  the  same  calibre  of  hose  will 
any  other.  The  coupling  is  fitted  with  a  re¬ 
iving  neck  or  sleeve  which  enables  any  kink  or 
fist  in  the  hose  to  right  itself  automatically 
rectly  the  pressure  is  turned  on.  As  far  as  we 
n  judge  without  seeing  it  in  operation,  this 
ipears  to  be  a  really  important  improvement  in 
ise  connexion. 

Church  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  Salisbury. 
This  church,  of  which,  as  we  stated  in  our  last 
iue,  the  repair  will  be  superintended  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
ckson,  R.A.,  was  originally  built  in  1240  as  a 
apel-of-ease  to  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury.  In 
03  the  rectory  was  ceded  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
an  appropriation  ad  mensam,  that  is.  in  the 
ards  of  the  confirmation  by  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  to 
eir  table  in  common.  The  tower  was  erected 
out  that  time,  and  some  years  afterwards  the 
:an  and  Chapter  added  the  chancel.  It  is  an 
long  on  plan,  measuring  13S  ft.  by  71  ft.  The 
ve  arcade  has  four  arches,  16  ft.  wide,  on  each 
le,  resting  upon  squared  piers  fluted  at  their 
gles  and  having  four  shafts  with  octagonal 
pitals  carved  with  vine  leaves  and  grape 
asters.  A  slender  shaft  from  each  pier  divides  the 
)per  wall  into  panelled  compartments  ;  the  clear- 
ory  windows  finish  in  a  catenary  arch  ;  the  nave 
id  its  aisles  have  roofs  of  oak.  The  arcade  arches 
at  separate  the  chancel  from  its  aisles  are  de- 
essed  at  the  crown  and  turned  upon  two  centres  ; 
e  shafted  piers  and  their  capitals  are  more 
aborated  and  later  than  those  in  the  nave  ;  the 
alls  above  are  pierced  on  each  side  with  six  small 
indows,  irregularly  placed,  of  three  lights  with 
sfoil  heads.  The  chancel  was  restored  by  Street. 

window  has  replaced  the  north  porch.  The 
Dodwork  of  the  root  was  wantonly  painted  many 
ars  ago,  and  the  chancel  screen  was  broken  into 
eces.  A  new  stone  font,  with  an  ornamented 
ken  cover,  was  dedicated  a  few  days  ago  as  a 
emorial  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  vicar  :  it 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Doran  Webb. 

Bradford  Master  Builders’  Association — A 
loking  concert  was  held  at  the  Bradford  Building 
ades  and  Stone  Exchange  on  the  q'h  inst.  The 
-esident  of  the  Association,  Alderman  Holdsworth, 
ok  the  chair.  During  an  interval  in  the  pro- 
amme  Mr.  A.  Gadie  and  Mrs.  Gadie  were  the 
cipients  of  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  suitably 
graved,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable 
rvices  rendered  by  Mr.  Gadie  as  Secretary  to  the 
isociation,  which  post  he  resigned  a  few  months 
;0.  A  silver  salver  was  also  presented  to  Mr. 
awsoD,  the  present  Secretary',  on  the  occasion  of 
3  marriage.  The  presentations  were  made  on 
half  of  tbe  members  of  the  Association  by  the 
■esident,  Alderman  Holdsworth.  who  dwelt  at 
me  length  on  the  practical  manner  in  which  Mr. 
idie  had  carried  out  his  duties  as  Secretary.  Mr. 
idie  and  Mr.  Dawson  responded. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.— Gains- 
irough-buildings,  Millbank  estate,  have  just  been 
lened  for  occupation.  In  all  seventeen  blocks  of 
sellings  have  been  built  on  the  estate  for  the 
mnty  Council,  providing  accommodation  for  4,430 
rsons  in  two  tenements  of  one  room,  484  tene- 
ents  of  two  rooms,  392  tenements  of  three  rooms, 
[teen  tenements  of  four  rooms,  and  one  tenement 
five  rooms.  The  whole  of  the  tenements  in 
etcher,  Sheridan,  and  Beaumont  buildings,  Duke's 
urt  site,  are  now  fully  occupied.  The  tenements 
;re  reserved  for  the  persons  who  had  been  dis- 
rbed  in  connexion  with  the  Clare  Market  scheme 
d  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement,  and  the 
sole  of  the  rooms  have  now  been  occupied 
persons  actually  displaced  in  connexion  there- 
th.  These  persons  are  making,  it  is  stated, 
od  tenants  and  are  paying  their  rent  regu- 
:ly,  and  no  disturbance  or  damage  has  taken 
ice  at  the  buildings.  The  rents  of  the  tenements 
2re  fixed  6d.  per  week  below  those  that  could 
ve  been  obtained  and  are  being  paid  at  the 
lelton-street  dwellings.  The  rent  of  a  one-room 
nement  is  43.,  for  two  rooms  6s.  6d.,  for  three 
oms  8s.  6d.,  and  for  four  rooms  103.  6d.,  and 
ese  consequently  compare  favourably  with  the 
nts  paid  by  the  tenants  for  the  same  number  of 
oms  in  their  old  homes.  In  the  old  houses  rents 
rying  from  2s.  to  63.  were  paid  in  respect  of  a 
igle  room,  a  large  number  being  let  at  4s.  and 
er.  Two  rooms  were  let  at  rents  varying 
>m  33.  to  8?.  6d.,  several  being  let  at 


63.  and  6s.  6d.  ;  three  rooms  were  let  at 
7s.  to  10s.  6d.,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
9s.  and  over  was  paid.  Rents  varying  from  93.  to 
12s.  were  paid  for  four  rooms.  The  tenements  in 
Sheridan,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  buildings  are  all 
self-contained,  and  the  accommodation  afforded  is 
far  superior  to  that  in  the  old  houses.  In  seventy- 
one  cases  tenants  have  taken  more  rooms  than  they 
previously  occupied,  and  consequently  pay  more 
rent  than  they  d:d  formerly.  In  eight  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  families  being  small,  they  have  been  able 
to  take  a  smaller  number  of  rooms  than  they  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  ;  and  in  forty-nine  cases  they 
occupy  a  similar  number  of  rooms,  but  with  the 
addition  in  each  case  of  a  scullery.  The  dwellings 
on  the  Churchway  Estate  consist  of  Wellesley, 
Seymour,  and  Somerset  buildings.  Wellesley  build¬ 
ings  were  opened  in  March,  1901,  and  contain 
eighty  tenements,  the  rents  of  which  are  73.  6d. 
and  83.  for  two-room  and  10s.  63.  for  three-room 
tenements.  Some  little  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  letting  a  few  of  the  tenements,  but 
they  were  all  let  by  May  13,  1901,  or  just 
two  months  after  the  first  letting.  Seymour  Build¬ 
ings,  containing  sixty  tenements,  were  opened  on 
July  21,  1902,  and  Somerset  Buildings,  containing 
forty  tenements,  on  August  14,  1902.  The  rents  in 
most  cases  are  about  Od.  per  week  lower  than  those 
in  Weilesley  Building?,  the  rooms  being  smaller. 
Very  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  letting 
these  tenements,  the  majority  being  occupied  within 
three  weeks.  The  last  tenement  in  Somerset  Build¬ 
ings  was  let  on  September  8,  1902,  or  just  five  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  buildings.  As 
regards  the  tenants  in  occupation,  134  out  of  180 
came  from  the  immediate  locality  of  St.  Pancras, 
2S  from  St.  Marylebone,  and  18  from  other  districts 

Memorial  Stalls,  St.  Agnes  Church,  Ben¬ 
nington  Park. — We  have  received  some  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  carved  stalls  which  have  been  erected 
in  St.  Agnes  Church,  Kennington,  as  a  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial.  They  are  designed  by  Mr. 
Temple  Moore,  and  executed  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Green, 
wood  carver,  of  Walworth.  The  fronts  of  the  stalls 
are  divided  up  into  square  panels  treated  with 
geometric  tracery  in  varying  designs,  capped  by  a 
band  of  conventional  foliage  of  rather  flat  character. 
The  effect  is  very  good,  and,  judging  from  the 
photographs,  the  work  appears  to  be  very  well 
executed. 

Stepney  Borough  Council.— The  first  annual 
report  of  the  Council’s  proceedings  contains  a  note¬ 
worthy  account  of  the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  and  are  still  in  progress  in  respect  of  schemes 
for  local  improvements  and  for  re-housing  members 
of  the  labouring  classes.  The  latter  projects  relate 
to  new  buildings  on  the  King  John’s-court,  Queen 
Catherine-court,  and  London-terrace  areas,  involving 
a  net  aggregate  outlay  of  nearly  22,000 /.  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  land,  the  London  County  Council 
contributing  3,800/.  The  Borough  Council  will 
shortly  undertake  the  laying  out  for  public  resort  of 
a  space  appertaining  to  the  churchyard  of  St. 
George-in-the-East,  which  was  consecrated  in  July, 
1729.  Some  twenty-seven  years  ago  the  former 
Vestry  and  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  in  1SS5  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso¬ 
ciation,  laid  out  the  burial  ground  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
4,200/.,  including  2,700/.  for  the  adjacent  Wesleyan 
graveyard. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDINGS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE 
BUILDING  LINE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  on 
Tuesday,  the  Building  Act  Committee  reported  as 
follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 

“  It  having  been  reported  to  the  Committee  that 
the  premises  adjoining  No.  494,  Woolwich-road,  at 
the  corner  of  Ransom-road,  were  being  erected  in 
advance  of  the  general  line  of  buildings,  proceedings 
were  taken  against  the  builder,  Mr.  Ellis,  for  an 
infringement  of  Section  22  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  with  the  result  that  the  magistrate  (Mr. 
D'Eyncourt)  made  orders  for  the  demolition  of  so 
much  of  the  buildings  as  was  in  advance  of  the 
general  line.  The  magistrate  having  declined  to 
state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court,  Mr. 
Ellis  applied  to  the  Divisional  Court  for  a  rule  nisi 
to  the  magistrate  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
state  the  case.  The  Divisional  Court  declined  to 
grant  the  rule,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  the 
application  was  frivolous.  Mr.  Ellis  appealed 
against  this  decision  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
Court  granted  him  a  rule  nisi  to  the  magistrate. 
On  the  argument  of  the  rule,  Mr.  Avory,  K  C.,  who, 
with  Mr.  Daldy,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
took  the  preliminary  objection  that  the  matter  was 
a  criminal  cause  or  matter,  and  therefore  the  Court 
had  no  jurisdiction.  The  objection  was  upheld,  and 
the  appeal  was  dismissed  with  costs,  which  were 
duly  taxed  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis,  after 
some  further  delay,  then  pulled  down  the  main 
portion  of  the  unlawful  buildings  in  advance  of  the 
general  line,  but  almost  immediately  re-erected  such 
portion  on  the  same  foundations,  using  much  of  the 
same  materials  for  the  purpose.  Further  proceed¬ 
ings  were  therefore  on  our  instructions  taken 
against  Mr.  Ellis  for  non-compliance  with  the 
magistrate’s  orders,  on  which  the  magistrate  (Mr. 
Baggallay)  convicted  him,  and  imposed  a  penalty  of 


50/.,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  10/.  for  costs.  On  the 
application  of  Mr.  Ellis  the  magistrate  agreed  to 
state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  on 
the  question  of  law  whether  or  not  what  Mr.  Ellis 
had  done  was  a  compliance  with  the  magistrate’s 
order.  This  case  has  been  stated  and  set  down  for 
argument.  We  recommend — ‘  That  the  solicitor  be 
instructed  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate  in  the  case  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  v.  Ellis,  re  No.  494,  Woolwich-road,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  premises.’  ” 


At  Cheltenham  Police-court  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr. 
W  J.  Merrett  was  summoned,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Charlton  King's  Urban  District  Council,  for  bring¬ 
ing  forward  houses  which  he  is  erecting  in  Coptelm- 
road  bejond  the  frontage  line  of  the  adjoining 
house.  The  proceedings  were  taken  under  the 
Public  Health,  Buildings,  and  Streets  Act  of  1888. 
Mr.  George  E.  Brydges,  Clerk  to  the  Council,  prose¬ 
cuted,  and  Mr.  Langley-Smith  defended. 

The  case  turned  on  the  question  of  consent.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Merrett  had  submitted  the  plans 
of  the  hou3es  to  the  Urban  Council,  and  that  these 
had  been  returned  stamped  with  the  word 
“  Approved,”  and  the  names  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Roads  and  Public  Health  Committees  respectively. 
When,  however,  some  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  building  operations,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
frontage  line  wa3  exceeded.  Notice  requiring  the 
setting  back  of  the  building  was  served  on  Mr. 
Merrett.  but  he  held  to  the  sanctioned  plans  and 
ignored  the  notice. 

After  hearing  arguments  by  counsel,  the  Bench 
intimated  that  a  majority  of  the  magistrates  were 
of  opinion  that  the  consent  given  by  the  Council 
was  not  the  consent  required  by  the  Act  for  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  frontage  line,  and  they  fined 
defendant  5/.,  with  costs.  Stay  of  execution  was 
granted  pending  an  appeal. — Birmingham  Post. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Building  Act  Committee  reported  as 
follows  : — “  On  August  3,  1902,  a  building  notice 
was  served  upon  the  District  Surveyor  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Havell  to  unite  the  premises, 
No.  5,  Obelisk-buildings,  Lewisham,  with  the 
adjoining  premises,  Nos.  1  to  4,  which  had  already 
been  united.  The  District  Surveyor  served  a  notice 
of  objection  under  Section  130,  against  which  Mr. 
Havell  appealed.  The  appeal  was  heard  before 
Mr.  Baggallay  at  tbe  Greenwich  Police-court  on 
September  io,  1902,  when  it  was  contended  for 
the  appellant  tnat  what  was  proposed  to  be 
done  was  the  uniting  of  buildings  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  77  (2),  and  not  the  alteration 
of  a  building  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
207.  Counsel  for  the  appellant  argued  that  as 
the  buildings  Nos.  1  to  4  had  been  erected 
and  united  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1894 
they  were  to  be  deemed  to  be  erected  or  constructed 
in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  1894  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  210,  and  that  as  they  were  already 
over  ten  squares  in  area  it  was  not  by  reason  of  the 
alteration,  that  is,  the  uniting  of  No.  5  to  them,  that 
they  came  within  the  provisions  of  Section  74  (2). 
He  further  stated  that,  treating  No.  5  as  an  addition 
to  Nos.  1  to  4,  the  appellant  had  made  No,  5  com¬ 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  Section  74  (2).  The 
Council’s  solicitor  contended  on  behalt  ol  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Surveyor  that  the  difficulty  in  the  case  arose 
from  confusing  Section  72  with  Sections  207  and  209, 
and  that  what  was  really  proposed  to  be  done  in 
this  case  was  the  uniting  of  existing  buildings  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  provisions  of  Section  77  (2).  Such 
buildings  when  united  and  considered  as  one  building 
would  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  Act,  as  they  would 
not  have  in  the  portion  known  as  Nos.  1  to  4  the  neces¬ 
sary  fire-resisting  construction  to  comply  with  Section 
74  (2).  He  further  contended  that  Section  210  only 
protects  the  owner  so  long  as  he  chooses  to  retain 
the  building  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  erected,  and 
that  directly  he  united  the  building  it  would  lose  the 
protection  of  that  section. 

The  magistrate  upheld  the  objection  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Surveyor,  and,  in  dismissing  the  appeal,  said, 

‘  if  the  intended  operation  amounted  only  to  an 
addition  or  alteration  to  the  existing  buildings,  no 
doubt  the  builder’s  contention  would  be  sound  ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Baggallay)  was  of  opinion  that  the  real 
effect  would  be  to  unite  the  two  buildings  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  77,  Sub-Section  2,  and  that 
in  that  case  Section  210  did  not  exempt  him  from 
the  consequences.'” 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

11.583.  — Improvements  in  Sinks:  J.  Hirst. — 
In  a  hopper-shaped  slop-sink,  which  is  fixed  against 
the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  the  inventor 
contrives  that  the  waste-pipe  shall  enter  an  upper 
chamber,  from  which  an  elbow-shaped  passage  for 
discharge  leads  to  the  gully  or  trap.  The  grating  is 
fashioned  in  two  portions,  in  order  that  the  sink  may 
be  more  readily  cleaned. 

11.584. — Lightning  Conductors  and  their 
Attachments  .  A'.  W.  Hedges. — Parallel  conductors 
along  the  ridge  and  edges  of  the  roof  join  the  con- 
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ductors,  which  are  arranged  arch-wise  to  one 
another,  and  the  spikes  are  made,  in  one  form,  upon 
divided  clamps  fastened  to  the  conductors  with 
eaden  packing.  Different  methods  of  attachment 
are  specified,  the  connexion  to  earth  (for  which  see 
No.  19,678  of  1899)  taking  the  conductor  through  a 
branch  plugged  with  lead. 

11,6x3.— Joints  for  Closet-pipes:  IV.  Thorpe. 
— A  spigot  and  socket  joint  for  the  earthenware 
outlet  of  a  closet  and  the  leaden  soil-pipe  consists 
of  a  metallic  thimble  or  ferrule,  of  which  the  two 
portions  are  bolted  together  lengthwise.  After  the 
end  of  the  soil-pipe  has  been  inserted  into  the 
smaller  end  of  the  ferrule  it  is  spread  out  so  as  to 
fit  the  socket  in  which  the  outlet-pipe  is  cemented 
or  otherwise  secured.  In  another  mode  the  end 
of  the  outlet-pipe  has  an  outside  flange,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  socket  has  an  inside  flange.  One  half 
of  the  ferrule  is  bolted  on  when  the  outlet-pipe  has 
been  put  into  the  other  half. 

11,637.— Appliances  for  Drawing-boards  : 
J.  Trimming. — A  support  for  a  drawing-board  com¬ 
prises  a  hinged  trestle  having  struts  at  its  sides, 
which  sustain  a  rod  or  tube  that  engages  with 
notches  cut  in  the  back  struts,  and  having  surfaces 
that  take  pins  upon  a  frame.  An  increased  slope 
can  be  effected  by  means  of  the  engagement  of 
notched  bars  upon  the  frame  with  a  cross-bar  of 
the  front  struts.  Recesses  in  the  frame,  which  is 
lifted  by  tackle,  sustain  the  board.  Flanges  on  the 
frame  guide  a  counterbalanced  sliding  frame  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  straight-edge,  and  serving  as  a  holder 
for  instruments.  The  main  frame  is  available  for 
separate  use  with  a  transparent  sheet  instead  of  the 
drawing-board. 

11,644.— A  Cement  for  Making  Tiles  and 
Slabs,  and  Covering  Purposes  :  G.  Harding.— 
An  admixture  of  water,  magnesium  chloride,  pig¬ 
ment,  calcined  magnesite,  and  waste  matter  such  as 
wood  pulp,  jute,  cork,  rope  rovings,  for  covering 
various  surfaces  and  for  making  tiles,  slabs,  and 
similar  goods,  is  described  as  being  acid,  water,  and 
fire  proof,  and  it  can  be  used  as  either  a  plaster  or 
a  paint. 

11,651. — A  Circular-saw  Guard  :  J.  E.  K. 
Long.— The  pressure  of  the  wood  in  its  advance 
automatically  raises  the  shield  that  covers  the  top 
of  the  saw  by  lifting  the  lower  end  of  a  lever  which 
turns  upon  a  fulcrum  and  is  joined  to  a  chain  for 
winding  up  a  cord  which  pulls  up  the  shield.  The 
shield  has  a  counter-weight.  When  the  work  has 
been  passed  forwards  a  suspended  weight  pulls  up 
a  [guard,  carried  by  a  radial  arm,  in  front  of  the 
saw.  The  guard  is  forced  downwards  until  the 
wood  passes  over  it  by  a  hinged  flap,  and  since  the 
counterweight  arrests  the  fall  of  the  other  weight 
the  guard  will  not  rise  whilst  the  shield  i3  in  the 
lower  position.  If  the  saw- cut  falls  short  of  the 
top  of  the  board  the  riving  knife  can  be  detached 
and  slipped  through  a  hole  at  the  rear  of  the  saw. 

1 1,679. — Jointing  for  Water-closet  Pipes: 
W.  E.  Dclehanty. — An  annular  groove  for  packing  is 
made  in  the  discharge-leg  of  the  closet  between  its 
tubular  portion  and  the  base-plate  ;  the  soil-pipe  has 
a  flange  which  is  carried  up  to  the  level  at  least  of 
that  pipe,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  floor-plate  ; 
the  bevelled  flange  is  grooved  around  its  top  and 
is  soldered  on  to  the  soil-pipe  ;  the  base-plate  is  laid 
over  the  floor-plate,  and  screw-bolts  tighten  the 
parts  together. 

11,715. — Masons’  Work  :  C.  Lorenc. — The 
inventor  seeks  to  make  masonry  strong  enough 
without  the  use  of  iron  in  the  building,  and 
fire-proof,  lasting,  and  free  from  excrescence  ;  for  a 
mortar  having  a  tensile  strength  equal  to  that  of 
the  stone  which  is  used  he  mixes  infusorial  earth, 
water-glass,  and  trass  (including  volcanic  rocks, 
tufas,  trachyte,  and  scorified  lava)  with  sand  and 
Portland  cement,  or  other  cements,  lime,  gypsum, 
and  so  on.  For  the  sand  may  be  substituted  such 
substances  as  marble,  ashes,  limestone,  burned  clay, 
chalk,  asbestos,  fibre,  &c.  Before  the  stone  is  laid 
it  is  steeped  in  water  and  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  water-glas3  containing  infusorial  earth,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  mortar  is  hard,  the  masonry  is  painted 
over  with  that  solution,  or  with  fluorides  or  clay. 
The  inventor  claims  that  his  method  will  serve  for 
the  building  in  stone  of  hollow  flat  ceilings  having 
a  considerable  extent  of  span  and  of  self-supporting 
walls  free  from  ironwork,  and  for  making  openings 
in  main  walls. 

11,743.— An  Appliance  for  Steam  Cranes  and 
Winches  :  T.  Scott. — In  cases  where  only  one 
eccentric  is  adopted  for  both  reversing  and  winding 
purposes,  a  lever  is  arranged  behind  the  winch,  and 
the  shaft  is  held  in  plummer-blocks  in  order  that 
one  may  lift  it  out  upwards  instead  of  taking  it  out 
lengthwise,  the  lever  being  joined  to  a  sleeve  which 
regulates  the  position  of  the  eccentric  by  means  of 
a  helical  groove  and  a  pin.  The  slide-valve  of  the 
other  cylinder  is  worked  by  the  eccentric  through 
a  cross  rock-shaft.  The  lever  which  throws  the 
double  and  multiple  gear  both  in  and  out  is  mounted 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  above. 

11,767.— A  Method  of  Measuring  Metrical 
Lengths:  C.  E.  Johansson. — All  the  measures 
which,  for  example,  differ  by  o-oi  mm.  between 
1  mm.  and  200  mm.  may  be  ascertained  by  the  com¬ 
bining  of,  in  that  particular  instance,  three  series  of 
gauge-pieces  whereof  one  series  consists  of  four 
pieces  for  measures  of  25-00  mm.,  50-00  mm., 
75-00  mm.,  and  10000  mm.,  respectively.  The 
second  series  consists  of  forty-nine  pieces  for 
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measures  ranging  from  i-oi  mm.,  by  a  constant 
increase  of  0  01  mm.,  to  1-49  mm.  ;  and  the  third 
of  forty-nine  pieces  for  measures  ranging  from 
0-50  mm.,  by  a  constant  increase  of  0-50  mm.,  to 
24  50  mm.  To  the  three  series  may  be  added 
another  gauging  to  0  001  mm. 

11,898 — Kilns  and  Apparatus  for  Burning 
and  Drying  Bricks,  &c.  :  J.  P.  B.  Fiske.— Air 
which  is  heated  in  cooling  the  bricks  and  similar 
goods  is  utilised  for  drying  them  in  an  apparatus  at 
the  end  of  the  kiln,  over  both  of  which  travels  an 
overhead  crane  ;  the  bricks  are  stacked  upon  ribs 
and  the  parallel  floors  disposed  cross-wise  in  a  row, 
and  having  flues  at  their  sides,  the  hot  air  being 
admitted  by  one  flue  and  taken  away  by  the  other. 
The  cells  of  the  kiln  are  also  disposed  cross-wise  in 
a  row,  with  flues  in  the  side  walls  ;  openings  from 
one  chamber  to  another  are  made  through  the 
dividing  walls,  and  each  has  a  flat  cover  for  the 
passage  of  fuel,  the  removal  of  products  of  com¬ 
bustion,  and  abstraction  of  air  drawn  through  the 
chambers  in  which  the  bricks  are  cooled.  The 
covers  are  made  of  fireclay  blocks  bound  together 
in  metallic  girder-frames,  and  can  be  lifted  with 
hooks  in  engagement  with  the  ends  of  the  girder- 
trames. 

11,917. — A  Joint  for  the  Flushing-pipes  of 
Lavatory-basins,  Closets,  &c.  :  W.  J.  Bassett  — 
A  joint  for  flushing-pipes  comprises  a  packing-ring 
which  is  to  be  compressed  between  a  recessed  flange 
and  a  clip,  the  screwing-up  being  effected  by  means 
of  nuts  that  engage  with  screws  which  are  affixed  to 
the  clip. 

11,928.— A  Combined  Tool:  P.J.  E.  Caron.— 
The  tool  comprises  a  screw-driver  and  a  hammer 
which  are  fashioned  at  the  ends  respectively  of  the 
handle  and  the  jaw,  and  a  nut  and  pipe  wrench. 
The  sliding  jaw  is  provided  in  some  instances  with 
a  vernier,  and  in  grooves  upon  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  handle  are  riveted  logarithmical  and  foot  rules. 
The  fixed  and  sliding  jaws  will  serve  as  a  calliper 
gauge,  and  may  be  toothed  for  gripping  pipes  ;  for 
adjustment  of  the  latter  jaw  the  inventor  pivots  on 
to  it  a  lever  on  which  is  mounted  a  spring-pivoted 
pawl  ;  as  one  presses  the  lever  downwards  the 
pawl  becomes  engaged  with  the  teeth  upon  the 
jaw,  which  is  thereupon  forced  forwards  with  a 
toggle  movement. 

11,93s.— Fittings  of  Lavatory-basins:  a.  N. 
Chamberlain  and  W.  L.  Hall. — To  the  side3  of  the 
casing  are  secured  guides,  in  which  will  slide  the 
trunnions  that  are  either  attached  to  the  basin,  or,  in 
another  form,  carried  by  the  ends  of  two  links 
which  are  pivoted  on  to  the  floor.  Under  normal 
conditions  the  basin  reposes  against  the  back  wall, 
but  when  it  is  to  be  emptied  one  pulls  it  forwards 
against  a  stop  and  then  turns  it  about  the  trunnions. 

11,951.— A  Meter  for  Electrical  Currents  : 
H.  Helberger. — A  continued  record  of  current  maxima 
is  obtained  in  a  maximum  demand  indicator  by 
causing  the  current  to  flow  through  an  expansible 
body  or  an  adjacent  heater,  whereof  the  thermal 
expansion  acts  upon  a  marking  arm,  and  so  makes 
an  indication  upon  a  surface  which  is  moved  in  the 
opposed  direction  by  means  of  a  ratchet  contriv¬ 
ance  that  joins  it  to  the  body  and  at  the  same  time 
prevents  it  from  returning.  In  one  adaptation  the 
current  through  a  coil  heats  two  expansible  rods 
which  the  marker  joins  on  to  three  levers,  one  of 
which  is  pivoted  at  its  ends  to  the  ends  of  the  arms 
respectively,  and  another  is  pivoted  so  as  to  turn 
upon  a  shaft ;  on  the  shaft  is  mounted  a  recording 
disc  which  a  fixed  pawl  prevents  from  rotating  in  a 
reversed  direction.  A  ratchet-wheel  set  to  engage 
with  a  driving-pawl  upon  the  lever  is  mounted  upon 
the  shaft. 

12,000.  —  A  Portable  Folding  Pontoon 
Bridge  :  0.  Nilzsch. — The  bridge,  which  is  devised 
for  use  in  bridge-building,  water-surveying,  and 
kindred  operations,  has  floor-sections  that  are  held 
up  with  air-bags  on  the  outside  of  a  tubular  frame 
having  diagonal  jointed  bars,  of  which  the  spreading 
out  is  controlled  with  chains  ;  from  the  end-bars 
are  hung  cross-bars  that  sustain  the  floor-sections, 
and  which  repose  upon  the  horizontal  arms  of 
middle  diagonal  bars  affixed  to  steel  tubes  which 
join  the  diagonal  jointed  bars  to  one  another. 
Forked  rail-posts  and  tongued  joints  join  the  floor- 
sections  together,  the  latter  consisting  of  iron  bars 
with  boards  between  them,  and  having  beneath 
them  snap-rings  for  engagement  with  the  hanging 
transverse  bars. 

12,069.— A  Method  of  Glazing  Skylights  : 
H.  C.  Lassam. — A  flange  and  wings  are  fashioned 
upon  a  glazing-bar  which  is  made  of  lead  or  some 
suitable  composition  drawn  in  one  piece  upon  an 
angle-iron  core.  A  coating  of  adhesive  material  is 
applied  for  dressing  one  wing  over  the  glass,  whilst 
the  other  wing  is  turned  over  a  wooden  or  iron  rail 
at  the  end  or  side,  and  fastened  with  copper  nails. 

12,079.— Siphonical  Discharge  :  A.  F.  Woolhouse 
&  C.  E.  Chrimes. — Two  crowns  are  provided  for  the 
siphon,  a  valve  which  is  secured  to  the  float  is  fitted 
over  one  of  the  crowns.  The  rising  of  the  float 
will  open  the  valve  and  thereby  enable  the  confined 
air  to  escape  from  the  crown,  so  as  to  effect  an 
automatical  discharge  of  the  flushing-tank. 

12,110  — Improvements  in  Tip- waggons  :  E. 
Servais. — The  waggon  is  carried  upon  pivots  set  in 
engagement  with  slots  cut  horizontally  and  dis¬ 
posed  between  the  positions  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  waggon  when  it  is  charged  and  is  empty  ; 
pinions,  to  be  turned  for  tilting  the  waggon,  are 
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geared  with  curved  racks  and  mounted  upon:i 
guiding-pivots  which  fit  in  circular  grooves  at  the 
sides  ;  sprocket-wheels  or  rope  tackle  worked  by 
hand  turn  the  pinions.  Provision  is  made  for  regu-u 
lating  the  extent  of  the  tipping  with  a  brake,  and 
there  are  safety-contrivances  that  maintain  the 
waggon  in  an  upright  position. 

12,173. — Means  of  Utilising  Tidal  Energy:] 
J.  Jamison. — Water  for  driving  turbines  or  water-) 
wheels  is  stored  in  reservoirs,  which  are  sub-divided 
and  communicate  severally  with  a  system  of  eight 
water-wheels  that  are  moved  in  turns  by  the  tide.  : 
At  defined  quarter  intervals  during  the  flowing  and  ; 
ebbing  of  the  tide,  certain  pairs  of  the  eight  wheels  1 
are  shut  down,  whilst  other  pairs  are  at  the  same  1 
time  kept  in  motion  so  as  to  discharge  water  into 
the  falling  tide  or  into  the  reservoirs  in  succession. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  10. 

Sanitary  Institute  {.Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “Sanitary  Law.”  III.  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  ii. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County- 
Engineers  —  Home  District  meeting  at  Aldershot. 

The  Craft  School  (137,  Globe-road,  Bethnal  Green). — 
Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby  on  “  Westminster  Abbey,”  with 
lantern  illustrations.  8.30  p.m. 

Monday,  October  13. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “  Duties  of  a  Sanitary  In¬ 
spector.”  I.  7  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Hall).— 
Paper  by  Mr.  John  Davies  on  “  Some  Bams  of  the  West.’’i 
8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  14. 

Architectural  A ssociation.  —  Opening  meeting  of  the 
School.  of  Design  (Elementary  and  Advanced)  at  9, 
Conduit-street.  Addresses  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  Prior,  E.  Guy 
Dawber,  and  E.  W.  Mountford.  7  p.m. 

British  School  at  Athens. — Annual  meeting  of  Sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  r 
Burlington  House.  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  15. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr.] 
N.  F.  Barwell  on  “  Some  Recent  Theories  Concerning] 
Saxon  and  Early  Norman  Work  in  England.” 

London  Topographical  Society  {Society  of  Antiquaries’ 1 
Rooms,  Burlington  House,  Jf'.).— Annual  general  meeting.] 
Chair  to  be  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  Presi-J 
dent  of  the  Society.  5  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution.— ; 
Quarterly  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for  i 
Sanitary  Officers).— (t)  Inspection  in  the  district  of  St.  I 
Marylebone,  3  p.m.  ;  {2)  Dr.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “  Duties  i 
of  a  Sanitary  Inspector."  II.  7  p.m. 

Friday,  October  17. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  T.  R.  Spence  on: 
“  Homer  and  Architecture.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “Duties  of  a  Sanitary  Inspec-i 
tor.”  III.  7  p.m. 

Institution  0/  Mechanical  Engineers. — Captain  C.  C.lj 
Longridge  on  “  Oil  Motor  Cars  of  1902.”  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  18. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary  'j. 
Officers). — Inspection  of  Disinfecting  Apparatus  and  Model  : 
Steam  Laundry,  St.John’s  Wharf,  Fulbam.  2.30  p.m.  | 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

September  15. — By  Wilkinson,  Son,  &  Welch 
(at  Brighton). 

Cowfold,  Sussex. — The  Vicarage  nnd  8  a.  2  r. 

36p.,  f.,  p .  jC4, coo  j 

Seplember  22.— By  Thompson  &  Wood  (at 
Great  Grimsby). 

Scartho,  Lines. — A  freehold  farm,  123  a.  o  r. 

37P-  . . - ; .  4,950  (I 

Seven  freehold  building  sites,  8  a.  1  r.  25  p .  873  ;  i 

September  23. — By  Throup  &  Kidd  (at 
Settle). 

Malham  Moor,  Yorks. — Copmanhaw  or  Capon 

Hall  Farm,  335  a.  3  r.  17  p.,  f. .  4,070  j: 

September  24. — By  Robert  Burton  (at 
Easingwold). 

Husthwaite,  Yorks. — Flower  of  May  Farm,  172  a. 

1  r.  18  p.,  f.  and  c .  8,500  Jj 

By  W.  G.  Shadrake  (at  Stratford). 

Stratford. — 15,  17,  and  19,  Windmill-ln.,  u.t.  64 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  109/.  4s .  900  j 

Forest  Gate. — 102,  Chesnut-av.,  f.,  e.r.  46/.^...  650  ) 

Bromley-by-Bow. — 90,  St.  Leonard’s-rd.  (S),  u.t. 

23?  yrs.,  g  r.  5/.,  y.r.  49/.  .  175 

September  25. — By  James  T.  Peat  (at 
Reigate). 

Reigate,  Surrey. — 1,  Albion-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  28/.  ....  4*0 

September  26. — By  Thomas  Martin  &  Son 
(at  Exeter). 

Colebrooke,  Devon. — East  Coombe  Head  Farm, 

78  a.,  f.,  y.r.  30^ .  620 

September  27.— By  Stafford  &  Rogers  (at 
Bedford). 

Carlton,  Beds. — Pettits  Farm,  113  a.  1  r.  9  p.,  f.  3,000  : 

High-st.,  house,  cottage,  and  3  r.  19  p.,  f. .  29s 

By  Joseph  Stowek  (at  Canterbury). 

Canterbury,  Kent. — Little  Barton  Farm,  108  a. 

2  r.  18  p.,  f. .  6,030  | 

Pasture,  arable,  and  market  garden  lands,  39  a. 

3  r.  35  p.,  f- .  *,2501 

Enclosure  of  pasture,  8  a.  3  r.  34  p.,  f.  .  750  ; 

Barton  Field,  8  a.  o  r.  15  p.,  f. .  a,  150  1  . 

Plot  of  building  land,  1  a.  o  r.  33  p.,  f.  .  400  1 
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■l.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 


September  29. — By  B.  Bailey  &  Co. 

Vnerley. — 119,  Marlow-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g. 

•  32^- . 

By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 

5toke  Newington. -98,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  81J  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  75/.  . 

37,  Fountayne-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e  r.  65/. 
45,  Osbaldeston-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g  r.  8/.  8s., 

y.r.  45/.  . 

5  Lam  ford  Hill. — 36,  Castlevvood-rd. 

os.,  e.r.  36/. . 

By  Osborn  &  Mercer. 

Geldcslon,  Norfolk. — Dunburgh  House  and  8  a. 

f-»  P . 

By  J.  A.  Trythall. 

Norwood. — 17  to  25  (odd),  Werndee-rd.,  u.t.  97 

yrs.,  g.r.  30 /.,  y."r.  154/.  . 

South  Kensington. — 44,  Sydney-st.,  u.t.  24jyrs., 

g.r.  6/.,  e.r.  63/. . 

By  Fred.  Varley  &  Son. 

Leagrave,  Beds. — Lea  House  and  1  a.,  f.,  p . 

Finsbury  Park. — 90,  Wilberforce-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  50/ . 

Stroud  Green.— 8,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1-  los-.  e.r.  45/.  . . 

(  By  Mason  &  Sons  (at  Great  Grimsby). 
Immingham,  &c.,  Line. — A  freehold  estate,  174J  a. 

(in  lots)  _ . 

September  30. — By  John  Bott  &  Sons. 
Catforc. — 1,  Blythe  Hill,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s., 

e. r.  34/. . ~ . 

By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

Forest  Hill. — 6,  Hurstbourne-rd., 

8/.,  y.r.  42/ . 

iNorwood.— 8,  Arnulls-rd.,  f.,  p . 

By  Francis  Dodd  &  Co. 
iCanonbury. — 59,  Leconfield-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  10s.,  e.r.  36/. . 

Tottenham. — 20,  Ashmount-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  32 /. . 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Brixton.— 5,  Gordon-gr.  (S),  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.,  e.r.  40/. . 

By  Frederick  Warman. 

, Stoke  Newington.— 127,  Green-lanes,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  p . 

Highbury. — 73,  Highbury-quadrant,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  10s. ,  e.r.  46/. . 

Canonbury. — 17,  Leeonfield-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.,  e.r.  40/. . 

By  Hepper  &  Sons  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds.— 6,  8,  8a,  and  10,  Park-lane  (S),  with  three 
workshops  iD  rear,  area  318  yds.,  f.,  y.r.  225/. 
By  C.  R.  Smith  (at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern). 
Battersea.— St.  John’s-rd.,  the  Buck's  Head  p.-h. 
and  two  shops  adjoining  ;  improved  rental  of 

63/.  for  2oJyrs.,  with  reversion . 

Clapham.—  Clapham  Park-rd.,  the  Oxford  Arms 
p.-h.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  y.r.  100/.,  with  goodwill  .. 
October  1. — By  W.  Ashmole. 

Ilford,  Essex.— Vicarage-lane,  the  Vicarage  Build¬ 
ing  Estate,  5  a.  3  r.  16  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Cockett  &  Henderson. 
Broadstairs,  Kent.— 1,  The  Broadway  (S),  f.,  y.r. 

105/ . 

2,  3,  and  4,  The  Broadway  (S),  f.,  y.r.  150/. - 

By  A.  Prevost  &  Son. 

Canning  Town. — 102  and  104,  Rathbone-st.,  u.t. 

46}  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s  .  w.r.  33/.  16s . 

Stepney. — 7S  and  80,  Duckett-st  ,  f.,  w. 

By  Windrum  &  Cleave. 

Ratcliff.— 59,  Brook-st.  (S),  y.r.  52/.  .. 

Old  Ford.-  3  and  4,  Maverton-rd.,  u. 

g.r.  7/.,  w.r.  62/.  8s . 

By  Rali  ii  Aitleton  &  Son  (at  Stockton). 
Norton,  Durham. — White  House  Farm,  102  a. 

o  r.  26  p.,  f.,  y.r.  100/. . 

By  Perkins  &  Sons  (at  Southampton). 
King’s  Somborne,  Hants. — Pamholt  Wood,  47s  a., 

f.  . . . . - . 

Bailey’s 

Farley  Farm,  303  a.,  . . 

Farley  School  and  1  a.,  f . 

October  2.— By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & 
Shephard. 

Islington. — High-st.,  The  Grand  Theatre  (as  a 
going  concern),  also  the  White  Swan  tavern 
and  house  and  shop  adjoining,  u.t.  34  yrs. , 
y.r.  2,203/.  16s.  Sd.,  with  five  leasehold  re¬ 
demption  policies  for  27,960 1 . 

Highbury.— 142  and  144A,  Gillespie-rd.,  u.t.  79 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  w.r.  62/.  8s . 

Hoxton.— 65,  Murray-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 

y.r.  52/.  16s .  . 

Knightsbridge.— 21,  Trevor-sq.,  u.t.  7J  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  1  os.,  y.r.  45/ . ...... 

Bushey,  Herts. — Belmont-rd.,  a  plot  of  building 

land,  f. . ~ . 

By  Harman  Bros. 

Barnsbury.— 108  to  116  (even),  Georges-rd.,  also 
i.g.r.  17/.,  u.t.  68 £  yrs.,  g.r.  47/.,  w.r. 

292/.  10s . ;••••, . 

Clerkenwell.  — Wilmington-sq.,  i.g.r.’s.  70/.,  u.t. 

yrs-i  S  r-  . 

Mile  End.— Maplin-st.,  i.g.r.’s  21/.,  u.t.  32;!  yrs., 

g. r.  1/.  . 

Canning  Town.— Vincent-st.,  f.g.r.  14/.,  reversion 

in  62$  yrs . 

Bermondsey.— 3  to  10,  Pleasant-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

1 14/.  8s .  : . 

Islington.— 1,  Brooksby-st.,  u.t.  6J  yrs.,  g.r.  nil, 

e.r.  4o( . 

By  May  &  Rowden. 

King’s  Cross.— 5,  Percy-circus,  u.t.  17!  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s. ,  y.r.  52/. . 

By  Wm.  Stevens. 

Regent’s  Park.— 37,  Mornington-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  70/... 
Dalslon. — 78,  Eleanor-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 

Harringay.— 72,  Burgoyne-rd.,  u.t.  844  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  y-r-  38/ . 

By  C.  C.  Taylor  &  Son. 

Wapping. — 14  and  15,  Monza-st.,  f.,  w.r.  52/..... 
By  Walter  Vincent. 

Hampstead.— 26,  Messina-av.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  ics.,  y.r.  50/. . 

By  Wheeler  &  Son. 

South  Kensington. — 16,  Onslow-cres.,  p.,  with 
shop  adjoining,  u.t.  32J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r. 

15°/- . 

By  Wiltshire  &  Thurgood. 
Lewisham.— 2  and  3,  Lingards-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 
g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  120/.  . . 


7,010 


•  57  y^., 


3i55° 

‘.390 


Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent:  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  _  1  13  o  per  i.ooo  alongside,  in  river 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  —  2  12  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Shippers  . ...250  ,,  ,,  11 

Flettons . _.  1  8  o  ,,  at  railway  dep3t 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  „  „  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,,  ,,  n 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,,  u  1, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..450  ,,  „  „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  11  o  ,,  n  , 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks _  4  S  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  o  o  „  „  „ 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,,  ■>  ■■ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  „  ,1  ,» 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  ■■ 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  o  o  ,,  ,1  11 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  ,,  ,1  11 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ■  >  u  ,1 

Bast  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . .  12  o  o  •,  „  n 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  is  o  o  ,,  1,  „ 

Two  Sides  and 

End  .  15  o  o  „  „  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . -.  14  o  o  „  ■■  •• 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed _  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . — .  6  o  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  31  °  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  In  blocks  .....  1  n  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  11  ....  1  7  11  11 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18  ,,  ,, 

Beer  in  blocks  . .~  x  6  ,,  „ 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10  „  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  a  2  ,,  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks. .  24,,  „ 

RedCorsehill  „  2  5  ,,  11 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  ij  ,,  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  (  2  4  ,,  n 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  ,, 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) - .  -  2  3  per  foot  super.  „ 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  - ....  2  6  ,,  ,, 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes) . .  o  11J  ,,  „ 

2  in.  to  2^  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  o  7i  ,,  ,1 

ij  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  o  6  ,,  ,, 

Best  Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  cube  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) .  2  8  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 
Ditto  .  3  °  11  n 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..  . . . *5  10  0  16  10  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . . . •••;••  l4  10  0  *5  10  0 

Battens:  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Battens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals:  seconds  . - .  ■  «  o lass tbanbsst 

Battens:  seconds  . . .  0  10  0  "  »'  " 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ...  900  9100 

2  in.  by  4i  in.  and  2  in  by  s  in.  -  800  9  10  o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  inland  .Jin.  by  jin. -  o  in  o  more  than 

battens. 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . — •  4  ro  o  500 

Seconds  . 4  5  °  4  xo  ° 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10.  in.)  . .  —  3  12  6  3  x5  ° 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  ....  3  0  3  10  o 

Swedish  balks . .  2  x5  300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)..  3  5°  3  x5  0 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in.  . . —  a3  0  0  24  0  0 

3  in.  by  p  in.  ..  ...............  21  0  °  2l  J®  ° 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  m.  17  o  o  is  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  10  o  20  o  o 

,,  ,,  3  in. by  9  m.  17  10  o  19  o  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3. in.  by  7  jn.  131°  °  14  x°  ° 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  >5  ■»  °  ° 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  n  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

bynin .  2X  °  0  2110  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . .  18  o  o  19  10  o 

Battens . *3  10  0  x5  0  0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . .  o  o  17  °  ° 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  .. . 14  10  o  io  o  o 

Battens . ;.•••••  11  10  0  12  10  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . . .  13  >°  °  J4  0  0 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  *3  0  0  x4  0  0 

Battens .  10  o  o  11  o  0 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  >°  0  15  10  0 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 

Battens .  1100  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  1310  o  14  10  • 

, ,  ,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10  o  13  10  o 

„  „  „  battens .  9  10  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  16  °  0  x8  0  0 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . 010  o  1  o  o 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  33  o  o  upwards. 

Oddments  . 22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube . .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  °  2  6  o  3  6 

Small  ,,  n  .  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  p  :r  ft.  cube  . .  050  050 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  °  °  7  0  0  8 

Jin.  do.  do.  o  o  64 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 
inch  . . °  i  6  o  2  o 

[See  also  page  333. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  0 1  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Oct.  20 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  25 
Dec.  18 

J  an.  31 
do. 

.Overseer  or  Inspector  of  Waterworks  . 

Hong  Kong  Government . 

2101.,  &c . 

Hamilton  (N.B.)  Town  Council  .. 
Durban  (Natal)  Corporation . 

160f . 

•Designs  for  Town  Ball,  Library.  Ac.  ... 

Designs  for  Extension  of  Towu  Hall  . 

Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

15*.  15s.,  lOf.  10s.,  aud  5 1.  5s . . . 

Hull  Corpoi  atioii  . 

Agnt.-Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

4 OOf.,  2001.,  iOOf . . . 

- .  - a 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  ol  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

Oct.  13  ; 

Oct.  14 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

dc. 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  15 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  1 
Oct.  l(i  ‘ 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  17 
do. 

do. 

Oct.  13  1 

do 

no. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  19 

Get.  20  I 
do.  I 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  21  j 

do. 

do. 

do.  ' 

do. 

Oct.  22  ■ 

do.  [.J 

Get.  23  ' 
do.  1 
Oct.  24 
do. 

Oct.  z7  j 
do. 

Oct.  23  J 
Got.  30  '| 

UCt.  31 
INOV.  -1 

Nov.  15 

No  date 
do.  « 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

Underground  Convenience,  Itoath  .. 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

'nal“"rf  &  having  Wks.,  Back  iaue,  Cricklewood 
rour  Houses  . 

1  wo  (.'otiages  . 

\V  oavmg  sued,  Honiey,  near  Huddersfield  .‘‘.'“.’.'".V."." 

Slone  Wall,  die.,  Macciesnela  . 

Retaining  « all,  Haywood  s  Quarry,  ij'oepcar'!.’..""!!.’. 

Sewerage  Works . 

Saiiatuiium,  Eastby,  near  Skiplon 

street  WurKs  . 

liyua  Works,  King  Edward-avetiue,  Shirley'!!!!'.!!'.  ”  ' 

Water  supply  Works  . 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Bury-slroet 

•Sewers,  <Ec.,  Lee-road  . . 

sewers,  Ac.,  Compton  Uiffard*’. 

Schuois,  near  stratford-on- Avoir 

Smithy,  Nottiugnam-roau . ........  . . 

shed,  ac.,  at  Autwerp  Mills,  Arinley . 

sewers,  Ac.,  Ruishp,  Middlesex 

Reseating  chapel,  ciasketgate,  Liucolu 

Additiou  to  iloiiaes,  Kalian  street,  Londonderry  ...... 

J  wo  Houses,  l  ork-road,  Cleat  Yarmouth  ... 

Bakery,  Mile  Cross,  Haiilax  . 

Brighton  lown  Council  . 

Wiiiesden  District  Council  . . 

Cwmaman  Cottage  Company,  Ltd. 
do. 

Messrs.  Eastwood  Bros.,  Ltd . 

Technical  Instruction  Committee 

Stocksoridge  U.D.C . 

PolixstdWo  U.D.C.  . 

The  Guardians  . 

Kawtcuetail  Corporation  . 

County  of  Hants  Land  soc.,  Ltd., 
w  are  U.D.C. 

Witney  (Oxon)  U.D.C.  . 

Rociidaie  Town  Council  . 

A.deburgh  (Suffolk)  Town  Council 

Plyinptuii  at.  Mary  K.d.C . 

Pet) worth  School  Board  . . ! 

Derby  Corporation  . . 

Uxbridge  R  D.C.  . . . 

Wcsieyans  . 

Mr.  K.  Uailagher  . . 

F.  J.  C.  May,  Civil  Eugiueer,  Towu  Haii,  Brighton . 

Council's  Engineer,  Public  offices,  Dyne-road,  KUburn,  N.W . 

Smith  A  Davies,  Architects,  Aberdare . 

do. 

J.  Berry,  Architect,  3,  M  irket-pUce,  Huddersfield . . . 

E.  E.  Adsliead,  Borougli  Eugiueer,  Macclesfield  . 

Fowler  A  Marshall,  Engineers,  HarUhead,  Sheffield  . 

F.  B.  Jennings,  l'owu  Hall,  Felixstowe . . 

F.  Holland,  Engineer,  Husuergate,  Bradford . 

A.  W.  Lawsou,  civil  Engineer,  Muuicipal  Offices,  Kawtcitslall  ... 
W  B.  Hill,  surveyor,  si,  AOovebar,  suiiihauiplyu . 

G.  H.  Gisuy,  Towu  Hall,  Ware. . 

G.  Winamp,  civil  Engineer,  Borough  Buildings,  Abingdon  . 

O.  *.  Piatt,  Civil  Eugiueer,  Towu  Hail,  Kuenuaie  . . 

J.  c.  Gordon,  Borough  Surveyor,  AidoOurgli  . . 

P.  U.  Worth,  Enguicer,  42,  Goorge-street,  Plymouth . . . 

Harvey  Bros.,  Architects,  3U,  Kiug's-ruad,  Evesham  . . 

J.  Ward,  civil  Eugiueer,  Babingiou-lauu,  D.-roy  . 

c.  a.  Nelson,  Architect,  15,  Park-row,  Leeds  . . 

J.  F.  alow,  Engineer,  Coru  Exchange,  Uxbridge  . 

w.  Mortimer  a  aon,  Architects,  Lincoln . . 

J.  P.  si  Grain,  Architect,  26,  Cai nslo-stceet,  Loudoudcrry  . 

C.  G.  Baker,  Architect,  lown  Hall  Chambers,  Great  Var mouth 

aewer,  Kuockuagree,  Ireiaiid 

Preston  Corporation  . 

Millstreet  K  u.c . 

Borough  ourveyor,  lown  Hal],  Preston  . . . 

1.  M.  O'Connor,  Workhouse,  Millstreet  . . . . . 

electricity  Works  at  vvoikiiouse  . 

AUUltlOus  to  Police  Station,  Porthcawi . 

*  nia,  Couiston  .  . 

Wakefield  Guardians  . . . 

Glamorgan  county  Council  ... 

w.  Beunett,  Ysiodweu  Farm,  Five  Roais,  near  Llanelly  . . 

U.  Beaumout,  Tetley  House,  Wakefield  . . . 

T.  M.  Franklen,  council  Offices,  Cardiff  .  . . 

J.  Bell,  Architect,  Collision  . . . 

J.  Sl'Eiroy,  bo,  Piccadilly,  Manchester . 

J.  B.  Harper,  Towu  ourveyor,  lown  Hail,  Brierley  Hill . 

J.  Hoalaui,  uaiik-slrccl,  mil/  . 

Granite  Setts  (lO.UOO  tuns)  . .  ‘ 

technical  acuooi  and  Lmrary  " ...  !!!..!!!!! . 

•■'tone  Walls,  clow  Bridge  . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Uiobe  Lottery,  Cobridge,  staffs 

r lie  atatiou,  Ardoyue  . 

Water  supply  Works,  Ogden  Brook  . 

Heating  lown  Hall  . 

•sowers,  Alder-lane ...  .  !!!!.!!!  .  ” . 

Lavatories,  south  cuff-road . . 

iteservoir  ... 

Manchester  Corporation . 

Brierlcy  Hill  U.D.C . " 

Bury  (Laucs)  Corporation . 

Governors 

Belfast  Police  Committee  . . 

Bury  (Lancs;  Corporation . . 

Boiough  ol  Beliuoiidsey . 

lllndlcy  iLu..cs)  U.d.c .  .... 

Bridlington  corporattou . 

KaiOy  (Yorks)  Water  Company 

St.  Maryieboue  Borougli  Council  . 

BlCtilford  O.D.C . 

Carmarthenshire  County  council.. 

Abercatu  U.D.C . 

Kilkenny  Corporation 

Brandou  (suitolk)  K.d.C . ." 

L.  A  y.  Railway  V.O . . 

Young  A  Mackeuzie,  Civil  Eugilicera,  Bcllast . 

J-  Cartwright,  civl  Eugiueer,  t'eei  Cuambers,  Bury  . 

Borough  .surveyor,  Towu  tlaii,  Spa-road,  S.E.  . . . 

a.  Holden,  Civu  Eugiueer,  Cout.-eii  OffiCiS,  Uiudley . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Brldilugiou  . 

Swedish  Deal  Paving  blocks  . 

•  iuppiy  of  Brokm  Oroiuic  . 

linage  Woiko,  l.ougllor  . . . 

1  wcuty-elght  Hou.cs,  Newoiidg;,"li’ou. ’"'.!  !!!!’ 
waterworks  ..  . 

Sinking  a  Well . 

bridge  Works,  bur-ley .  . 

laaiug  Do wu  Chimney . 

il  A.  .1  oliusou,  civil  Eugiueer,  15,  The  Eacuauge,  Bradford . 

Council  s  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Maly  lebone-laue,  W . 

Ccuncii  s  surveyor,  clifdeu  House,  Bostou-roau,  Bieiilfortl . 

J.  W.  .Nicholas,  County  unices,  Carmarthen  . 

G.  Stevens,  surveyor,  Council  s  Offices,  AUercato . 

A.  51.  Burden,  Civil  Eugiueer,  Kilkcuny  . . 

H.  Walker  A  Son,  Engineers,  Riug-stieet,  Nottingham . 

tc  t .  Irwin,  Hunt’s  Bank,  aiauaieater . 

Boner  Hou.e  at  Lauudry,  Curuiaitboii  .  ”*  " 

-school  Rooms  at  sldcup  . 

.Now  coast  Guard  Buiiuinga,  near  Dover 

Sowers,  Oic . . 

rtciujo  Destructors,  Ac . 

1  niiuer  iTatiorm  over  swimming  Bam . [ 

.New  Vagraut  Wards  at  WoiKUouae  . . 

limber  aud  Leather  annual  Uuulracts . 

Concrete  cal' Sheds  at  Win  grove . 

oudergrnd.  lauUry.t.uuveniouccs  cat  ford  <si  Lee  Green 

1  wo  snort  Cutlaii  sewers,  lauks,  Bugine,  Ac . 

Acw  Luuutic  Asylum,  near  Brouiegrove 
electricity  buuuiugs 

Vicaiage,  Rally  PaiK,  W  eliierby . 

Schoois,  West  Jesmund,  Newcastle  . 1 

LeOuiluiug  basiucas  Premises,  Academy-street . . 

w  oms  arm  unices,  Queeii's-ruad,  Aottmgnam 

Bridge  Woiks,  Rhyl,  Nurdl  Wales 
sewer,  Puicr ass-street,  Barnstaple  ...  . 

south  Dublin  R.D.c . !.!.  [ 

Committee  . . 

lit  ecu  w  ico  Union  .  . 

Admiralty  . 

Bngg  (Lines)  U.D.C. ... 
JoliauucsDuig  Municipality 

Beckenham  l.d.c . 

Bienilotd  Union  .  . 

London  General  Ominous  Co.,  Ltd. 
Acwcasuio-oa-lyuecpu.l  wys.Com 

Borough  uf  Lewisham . 

U.D.C.  Cannock  . 

Worcestershire  Couuty  Council  . 
Sale  U.D.C . 

Messrs.  Baker  A  Wright . 

Messrs.  Dexter  A  aons,  Ltd . 

Directors  of  General  Estates  Co.  Ld.j 

1.  J.  Byrne,  Aremtect,  1,  Jaiuess  street,  Duuiiu  . 

E.  W.  Reed,  County  Asyiuiu,  Carmarihcu  . .  .  . 

1.  Dniwiody  a  Sous,  le,  Crooms  H111,  tiieinwfen  . . . 

Director  ol  Works  Department  Aurullalty,  W.C.  . 

K.  it.  W.  Berringtou,  Buginecr,  _'S,  Vieioria-slreet,  Wesimmstei 

E.  w  carang  A  Co.,  Agents,  at.  Duustau  s  um,  b.C . 

coun.il  0  Surveyor.  U.d.c.  uthees,  Beckenham  . . 

W.  11.  VVuid,  Loll.,  Paradise-street,  Biriiiiugiiain  . 

Manager,  Cuinpauy's  coach  Factury,  2jj,  opper-st., Islington,  N. 
General  Mauager  A  Eugiueer,  Manors  Power  station,  .Newcastle 

SUiVoyd  s  Uepartmeut,  Town  Hall,  Catfoid . . 

c.  K.  >Valker,  25,  Victoria-street,  Westmiuster . 

Uleik  to  \  isitmg  Committee,  shirehau,  w^rceotci  . 

c.  Hopkiiiton,  civu  Engineer,  251.  Priucess-atreei,  Ylanchestoi-  .. 

A  a.  Gihsull,  Architect,  Prospect  Crescent,  Hanogate  . 

w.  U.  ixnowies,  Architect,  3/,  Graiuger-s.reet,  .Newcastle  . 

A.  Iliil,  architect,  22,  George’s-street,  Cork . 

F.  Bali,  Architect,  2 i,  Kiug-streel,  .Nottingham  . . . 

Iho  secretary,  13,  Hanger-lane,  Eanug,  w . . . 

Borough  surveyor,  Barnstaple  . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application  m 
to  be  in  1 

Surveyor  ..  . 

East  Grinstead  R.D.C . . . 

Oct.  13 

Tkosc  «rW Man  uteri, k  (V  are  admit, cd  inthi,  Humb*. 


Competitions,  p.  iv,  Contracts,  pp.  Iv  vi.  vlil  de  x.  Public  Appointments  xxi, 
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PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

■  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . — .  o  010  o  1  o 

k,  per  load  .  16  ro  o  ao  o  o 

erican  Whitewood  Planks — 

er  ft.  cube . . -  o  4  °  -  *  * 

pared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  0  13  6  o  17  6 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  14  o  o  18  o 

l  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  016  o  1  1  6 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot.... . . .  o  11  6  o  13  6 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  012  o  o  14  o 

l  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . .  ....  o  14  6  o  16  6 

in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 

beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o  11  o  o  13  6 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  014  o  018  o 

in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  on  6 

in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  on  6  o  13  6 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  gd.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

lied  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  7  S  ° 

mpound  Girders  ,,  ,,826  95° 

gles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

lary  sections  .  7  *7  6  817  6 

tch  Plates  . _ -  8  5  o  8  15  o 

st  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

ncluding  ordinary  patterns  ....  726  85° 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

VARNISHES,  &C.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  o  8  o 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  o  10  6 

Supei  fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  o  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  o  14  o 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  012  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  o  16  o 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  o  16  o 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  018  o 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil. .  1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish .  018  o 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper .  o  12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . — . .  o  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . ...  o  9  o 

Brunswick  Black . .  o  8  6 

Berlin  Black .  °  16  0 

Knotting .  o  10  o 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . .  .  o  10  o 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  ii 
£  s.  d. 


London. 
£  s.  d. 


Common  Bars .  7  TS  0  0  S 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  . .  8  5  o  815 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  . .  10  10  o  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars  . .  9  o  o  9  10 

rloop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  0  9  10 

I,  11  galvanised .  16  o  o  .  . 

(•  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

»et  Iron,  Biack.— 

Didir.ary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

„  „  t0  24  g . 11  o  o  -  - 

,,  ,,  to  26  g . 12  10  o  -  - 

eet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality— 

Drdinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . 12  IS  o  -  - 

„  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  - 

,,  „  s6g . .  14  5  o  -  ■ 

eet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Di  dinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  •  - 

,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  - 

„  ,,  26  g .  18  o  o 

.Ivanised  Corrugated  Sheets 

0  dinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  1215  o  -  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  °  •  ■ 

„  „  26  g .  14  5  o  -  - 

st  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  ..  12  o  o  •  - 

„  „  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  . 

,,  „  26  g .  1*  S  o  -  - 

t  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  °  915  c 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


:ad—  Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up. 

Pipe  in  coils  .  »4  o  ' 

Soil  Pipe. .  16  10  ( 

Dompo  Pipe  .  16  10 


Per  ton  in  London. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d 


UC— Sheet — 

Ifieille  Montagne.. 
Silesian  ~  — . 


. ..  ton  25 


>PPER — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb 

rhin  ..... . . 

Dopper  nails  . —  ■> 

:ass — 

Strong  Sheet . .  —  - . —  1 1 

fhin  .  •> 


N — English  Ingots . 

lder — Plumbers'  - .  ~ 

rinmen's  — . 

Blowpipe  _  -  -  —  — 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

oz.  thirds  . „ .  2Jd.  P«  ft.  delivered. 

,  fourths  . 

oz.  thirds . .  3*d- 

,  fourths . . . - .  23d- 

oz.  thirds . -  4d* 

,  fourths  . - . 3sd- 

oz.  thirds .  5d- 

,  fourths  .  Ha¬ 
lted  sheet,  15  oz . — .  3d- 

,,  21  . . 4d- 

lartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  i|d. 


aid. 


£  s.  d. 


OILS,  &c. 

iw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  026 

,,  ,,  in  drums  .  n  °  2  9 

lied  ,,  „  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  „  028 

,  „  „  in  drums  .. . —  ,1  o  2  11 

rpentine,  in  barrels  - . .  ,,  o  2  11 

,,  in  drums . _ .  11  0  3  1 

nuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

d  Lead,  Dry .  11  20  °  ° 

st  Linseed  Oil  Putty . - .  per  cwt.  o  8  6 

ickholm  Tar  . . . -  - . P«  b»rre*  *  x?  P 


GATESHEAD. — For  the  completion  of  offices,  Swin- 
burne-street.  Mr.  J.  Bower,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Gateshead.  Quantities  by  Surveyor 


Atkin,  Burrell,  & 

Co . 

J.  C.  Hope 
Ross  &  Son 
Nicholls  &  Co .  1,165 


-  .^1,275 


Woodall  &  Co . ,£1,148 

H.  B.  Arkless  .  1)133 

Hunting  &  George..  1,122 

George  Bain,  Dunston- 
on-Tyne*  .  1,097 


GRIMSBY.  — For  sewering  and  making 
street  continuation  and  Sixhills-street 
H.  Gilbert  Whyatt,  Borough  Engineei 
Pasture- 
street. 

T.  R.  Waterman  ..4475  o  o 

G.  W.  Brown .  473  18  2 

Gilbert  &  Kirton  ..  470  o  o 

Howins  &  Good- 

hand .  440  15  o 

H.  Good .  430  13  q 

W.  H.  Smith, 

Grimsby .  397  10  o* 

Brunton  &  Son  ....  284  8  9 


Sixbills- 
sireet. 
^243  o  o 

239  18  o 
245  12  2 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  G.  Y.  (Below  our  limit.) 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signtd  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated.  by.  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— Wc  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner  J  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  ol  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  undei 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BARKING. — For  new  front  and  decorations  at  The 
Harrow,  Ripple-road,  Barking.  Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Gladwell, 
architect,  “  Kingsdown,"  Fillebrook-roa  1,  Leytonstone, 
N.E.  -  , 

J.  Smith . *262  5  ° 

J.  &  H.  Cocks,  Ltd.* . : .  21910  6 


BURTON -UPON- TRENT.— For.  the  erection  of 
Turkish-bath  buildings,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Geo.  T. 
Lynam,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burton.  Quan 
titles  by  Borough  Surveyor 

G.  Hodges,  contractor,  Burton-on-Trent  ..  42,490 


CARDENDEN  (Fife).— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings, "  house,  &c.,  Auchlerderran,  for  the  School 
Board.  Mr.  Wm  Williamson,  architect,  220,  High-street, 
Kirkcaldy : — 

Excavating:,  Masonry ,  and  Brickwork. 

'  —  R.  McRobbie,  Crieff* . cj£3,95i  8  4 

Carpcntery  and  Joinery .— J.  Munro, 

Cluny  Bridge,  Fife*  . •••••  2,t85  m  4 

Iron  and  Smith  Work— Thomson  Bros. 

High-street,  Kirkcaldy*  . ;•••  448  6  9 

Glazing. — J-  Haxton  &  Co.,  High- 

street,  Kirkcaldy*  . ••••••  64  0  4 

Plumbing .— J-  L.  Arnott,  204,  Bath- 

street.  Glasgow*  . .  441  15  11 

Plastering  and  Cement  Work.—). 

Grant,  Alloa*  . . . . .  44611  7 

Slating. — W.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Cross¬ 
gates,  Fife*  . •■•••••'  5  4  14  0 

Tiling. — Wilson  &  Wood,  229,  St.  Vin- 

ent-street,  Glasgow* .  •  ■  • .  125  »7  0 

Heating  Engineers.— Meikle  &  Philip, 

Edinburgh*  . .  287  o  o 

Ventilating  Engineers—  R.  Boyle  & 

Sons,  no,  Bothwell-street,  Glasgow*..  8215  o 


CWMCARN  (Mon.).— For  additions,  &c.,  to  schools, 
for  the  Mynyddislwyn  School  Board.  Mr.  R.  L.  Roberts, 
architect,  Abercarn.  Quantities  by  architect 

Linton  &  Co . £*31  o  R, chords,  Ltd.  ....  Z7«  e 

c.  F.  Morgan  _  825  o  |  DaviesBros.,  Aber- 


J.  Jenkins  . 


earn*  .  780  14 


DUKINFIELD.— For  the  erection  of  bank  and  post- 
office  premises,  for  Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.  Messrs.  John 
Eaton,  Sons,  &  Cantrell,  architects.  Stamford-street, 

Ashton-under-Lyne  ,  R  - 

J.  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne . *2,098 


r  ptGHLEY.-For  additions  to  Holme  Mill.  Messrs 
John  Haggas  &  Sons,  architects,  North  -  street. 
Keighley : —  ’ 

Masonry  and  Joinery.- H.  V.  Robinson,  \ 

Keighley  . 

.S' lating . — N elson  &  Son,  Keighley  & 

Bradford  .  4i  470 

Plastering,  &c.  —  Hiram  Emmott,  j  ’ 

Keighley  . . . 

Plumbing,  &-C.—T.  Woodfine,  KeigbieyJ 


RK,hLTTi,(rc^')‘7D0r  ,addilions  to  school  buildines 

binfamlhc  “  “  '  j0h"  H°“st0".  "L 

Builder. — Benjamin  Symon,  Milna¬ 
Joiner.— Thomas  Rutherford)  Mary-  ’  7  5 

burgh,  Blairadam .  R 

Plasterer.  Joseph  Tough,  Kelty  !!  g  -1 

Plumbers.— Rolland  &  Co.,  High-  34  5i 

street,  Dunfermline .  0, 

Slater. — Charles  Nisbet,  Kelty  ..  ."  IO  a 

Painters.— V.  &  J.  Gordon,  Middle-  5 

field,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh _  39  ,3  ioj 


LONDON.  -  F.'r  busin 
Bromley,  Kent.  Messrs. 
Mallett,  architects,  8,  Breai. 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 
pavement,  E.C. : — 

Lyme  &  Duncan..  ..  48,867  I 

Larke  &  Sons  .  8,540 

D.  Payne  .  8,090  | 

Bulled  &  Co .  7,831  I 

T.  Graham  . 7,700  I 

Crossley  &  Son  ....  7,674  | 


,prem'  e!!>  High  -  street, 
Wadmore,  Wadmore,  and 
s-buildings,  Chancery-lane, 
J.  Pamphilon,  21,  Finsbury- 

R.  A.  Lowe . 47,649 

£rnn"r&,Son .  7.577 

i.  D.  Graly .  7i48q 

F.  P.  Duthoit,  Brom- 

F.  W.  Green .  7%x 


,  LON  DO  N. — F  or  repairs  and  alterations  at  the  Can 
bridge  Music  Hall,  Commercial-road,  E.  Mr.  [  M  E 
Gladwell,  architect,  “  KingsdowD,”  Fillebrook-road  Le' 
tonstone,  N.E. : — 

J.  &  H.  Cocks,  Ltd.  ..4325  I  H.  Bishop.. .  .  /2- 

a. webb .....  ...  289  j.DejoDg&co.*:::; 

Campbell,  Smith,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  279  I 

For  Reseating  and  Upholstering. 

Maple  &  Co.  I  A.  Lazarous  . . . .4148  o 

(carpets)  ....4165  3  4  I  Maple  &  Co.*  . .  u7  81 


LONDON. — For  the  reconstruction  of  the  railwa 
bridges  in  New  Cross-road  and  London-street,  Greenwict 
for  ihe  London  County  Council  (in  connexion  wit 
electrification  of  tramways) 

Meredith  &  I  Mowlem  & 

xirC°'  •■•••  j£,0.54o  2  8  Co.* .  48, 168  o 

Westwocd  & 

Co .  9,105  11  o  | 


LONDON.  — For  renewing  the  wood  paving  of 


Paving  Co.  . .  820 


(informal) ....  700 


LONDON.— The  provision  and  location  of  a  street  fire 
station  on  the  site  of  the  permanent  Kilburn  sub  station  in 
Maida  Vale,  for  the  London  County  Council  : — 

J.  McManus . 4374  I  Humphreys,  Ltd . 4265 

R.  S  Buckeridge -  315  W.  Harbrow* .  248 

G.  Neal .  266  | 


LONDON.— A  street  fire  station  at  South  Audley- 
street,  for  the  London  County  Council :  — 

R.  S.  Buckeridge  ....4275  I  Humphreys,  Ltd . .£234 

G.  Neal .  236  |  W.  Harbrow' .  200 


LONDON.— Fuel-economisers  for  Greenwich  electricity 
generating  station,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

The  Clay  Cross  I  A.  Lowcock,  Ltd.  £4, 053  o 

Co . ^4,3°o  o  I  Green  &  Son, 

Goodbrand  &  Co.  4,286  10  I  Ltd.,  Man- 
Roberts  Bros .  4,165  o|  Chester*  .  4,042  o 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  to  the  Parker  -  street 
lodging-house,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  . . 44,040  o  o 

Holloway  Bros .  3.795  o  o 

Prestige  &  Co . 31687  o  o 

Stimpson  &  Co .  3,530  o  o 

B.  E.  Nightingale*.. .  3,494  n  6 

[The  architect’s  estimate  amounted  to  43,995.] 

[ See  also  next  page 
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LONDON.— For  Durham  Buildings,  York-road,  Bat¬ 
tersea  (York-road  and  Garratt-lane  and  Merton-road 
rehousing),  for  the  London  County  Council 

_ a _ -  /•_  .  o _ p  r- 


Holloway  Bros . £24,872 

J.  Carmichael .  24,655 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood .  24,444 

B.  E.  Nightingale 


Smith  &  Son  . . .. 
Spencer,  Santo, 


Stimpson  &  Co. . 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs* 


23,750 
23,400 

[The  architect's  estimate  amounted  to  .£25,400.  Messrs! 
Holloway  Bros.'  tender  was  expressed  to  be  subject  to  a 
modification  of  clause  xii.  of  the  form  of  contract,  which 
provides  that  all  plant,  &c.,  brought  on  site  of  the  works 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  Council.] 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  s.s.  Belvedere ,  for  the 
London  County  Council : — 

The  Thames  Ironworks  and  Ship¬ 
building  Co..  Ltd . £3,114  o  o 

Brown's  Dry  Dock  and  Engineering 

Co.,  Ltd..  .  2,083  14  o 

Mills  &  Knight. . . .  2,070  o  6 

The  London  Graving  Dock  Co .  2,068  19  6 

Fletcher,  Son,  &  Fearnall*  .  2,035  °  o 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  the  launch  Beatrice,  for  the 
London  County  Council 

The  Thames  Ironworks  and  Shipbuilding 

Co.,  Ltd . . . £525 

Vickers,  Son,  &  Maxim,  Ltd .  480 

Fraser  &  Son* .  318 


STRETFORD.— For  the  erection  of  generation  station, 
for  the  Stretford  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  Ernest 
Woodhouse,  architect,  88,  Mosley-street,  Manchester  :— 

Crossley  &  Sons,  Ltd . .£966  18  6 

Trustees  of  S.  E.  Clarke .  q6s  10  o 

H.  R.  Bowers .  918  13  8 

Hathem  Station  Co.  - . 916  6  7 

Coalville,  Sandford,  &  Co .  913  0  o 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd .  850  o  o 

The  Burmantofts  Works  . 822  5  o 

Gibbs  &  Canning,  Ltd .  Soo  10  o 

Jabez  Thompson .  765  o  o 

Stephenson  &  Son,  Ltd .  760  10  o 

J.  C.  Edwards .  7re  8  6 

Whitwick  Colliery  Co .  731  3  6 

The  Bispham  Hall  Co .  708  10  6 

J-  J-  Lee  .  695  o  o 

The  Staffordshire  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  Hednesford*  .  550  o  o 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

fLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


SI  TTON  (near  Hull). — For  the  construction  of  water- 
ipplv  works,  &c.,  Wyton-road,  for  the  Sculcoates  Rural 
District  Council.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wellsted,  engi 
Prince's  Dock  Chambers,  Hull  :— 

T.  C.  Starkey..  £483 
F.  Oldfield  ....  441 
Boyce,  Bradley, 

&  Co .  <13  4 

W.  L.  Harrison 


C.  Barnard  ....  396  15 


R.  Fisher . £395 

T.  Bell  .  393 

H.  Medforth  ..  369 
J.  Robinson, 

Hull*  .  368  1 


MANOR  PARK.— For  erection  of  stabling  at  The 
Rabbits  Lodge.  Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Gladwell,  architect, 
"  Kingsdown,''  Fillebrook-road,  Leytonstone,  N.E. 

J.  &  H.  Cocks,  Ltd . £363  o 

Evans  Jones  &  Co.* .  2^9  12 


PORT  TALBOT  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  curate's 
house,  Bryn,  for  Miss  Talbot.  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  C.E. 
Port  Talbot : — 

Humphrey&  Co . £947  I  C.  &  F.  Gaen,  Port 

Catley&Co .  908  |  Talbot* . £819 


RHYMNEY  (Mon.).— For  the  erection  of  a  cottage 
hospital  for  the  committee.  Messrs.  Llewellin,  Smith,  & 
Davies,  architects,  Aberdare  :  — 

Davies  &  Francis  £2,605  0  I  T.  Jones . £*,445  n 

E.  Gronow .  2,496  o  Williams  &  Sons, 

J.  Morgan  .  2,452  c  New  Tredegar, 

T.  F.  Howells  ..  2,446  o  |  Mon.*  .  2,285  ’5 


SALTASH. — For  proposed  construction  of  roads  and 
sewers  on  the  Barn  Park  Estate,  for  Mr.  J.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Edgar  M.  Leest,  architect  and  surveyor  :— 

J.  Willcocks - £560  o  o  I  J.  Shaddock  ..£389  8  8 

A.  J.  Richards..  453  o  o  Jefford  &  Son  367  8  1 
W.  H.  Rothery  420  o  o  | 


WOLVERHAMPTON. — For  the  Wolverhampton  and 
District  Hospital  for  Women,  Chapel  Ash 
H.  Lovatt  ... 

H.  &  S.  Ham 
Lowe  &  Son  , 

P.  Bowater. . . 

Speke  &  Son  . 

Lindsay  Jones 


G.  Cave  . 

12.74° 

Midland  Building 

Co . 

K  Herbert  . 

H.  Willcock _ ... . . 

11,850 

H.  Gough* . 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

1 '  THH  BUI  LDER  "  (Published  W eekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  Isom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  ras.  per  annum  (5*  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zoaland,  India,  China,  Ceylon. 
&c.,  tSs.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressod  to  tna  publisher  at  "  THH 
8UILDBK.  Catherlne-itreet.  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5a 
numbers)  or  4s.  od.  per  a uarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  MemiKe't  Pttl. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
BOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Son. 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent Mr.  E.  A.  William*, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material*  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  aQd  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C, 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 

TWrTITPTTTTVr  Jh  Ortwf  8.  PRINCB8  6TBEBT, 
JttlilUMljn  a  SUJ5I \GT.6EORGE8T.WK8TMIN8THa 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1902,  price  6d.  po»t  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Po«b  1/1. 


SIDMOUTH  (Devon)  —For  the  erection  of  an  hotel  for 
the  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  R.  W.  Sampson,  architect, 
Manor  Offices,  Sidmoulh.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Cross¬ 
land,  29,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C. : — 

Tucker  &  Sons  . . .  £25.000  I  Bovey  &  Son . £22,800 

Stevens  &  Barston,  I  Grainger .  22,689 

Ltd .  24,049  !  Woodman  &  Son  ..  22' 

Skinner  &  Luxton  .  23,887  I  Stevens  &  Sons, 

Richards .  23,158  Ltd .  22.147 

Dart  . .  23,000  I  Blake,  Plymouth  *  .  20,36: 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  sandfacedN  I B  B  E  D 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 

Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bbthnal  Green,  London,  B. 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0196.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  &  other  Fioors> 


Special  attention  la  given  bo  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractor*  to 

H.M.  Office  of  Work*,  The  School  Board  for  London,  dfco. 

For  eitlmatei,  quotation*,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Office*  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

COPPEE  AND  ZINC  E00PINC. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6  &  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  &  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd 

VIEILLE  MONTACNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works,  FUSION  HOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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Mural  Decoration. 

'TY  years  ago 
hardly  anything 
was  heard  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  mural 
decoration ;  it  was 
not  only  a  lost  art 
but  almost  a  lost 
idea.  Early  in  the 
century,  indeed, 
Stothard  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint  his  large  picture  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  staircase  wall 
-of  Burleigh  House — a  highly  creditable 
work  for  the  period  at  which  it  was 
•executed ;  but  it  was  a  most  exceptional 
■commission  at  the  time,  nor  did  the  painter, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  receive  any  other 
of  the  same  kind.  One  ought  not  to  forget, 
also,  previous  to  that  date,  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  of  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  Barry,  the  protegd  and 
friend  of  Burke,  which  still  remains  to  show 
how  little  the  art  was  understood  at  the 
■time ;  though  it  is,  in  this  sense,  of  a 
■certain  historical  interest.  The  well-intended 
but  hardly  successful  attempt  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  showed  that  much  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  learned  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  execution  but  also  to  the 
.aesthetics  of  mural  decoration.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  opportunities  are  offered 
to  artists,  though  in  the  latter  respect  we 
are  still  far  behind  France,  where  the 
■decoration  of  any  important  building  with 
mural  paintings  is  almost  a  matter  of  course, 
.and  the  building  is  considered  incomplete 
without  it ;  the  decoration  may  be  postponed 
for  want  of  funds,  but  it  is  always  regarded 
as  a  work  to  be  done  sooner  or  later.  In 
England  there  is  no  such  idea  of  it  as  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  architecture  ; 
but  we  have  got  to  the  point  of  thinking  of 
it  as  a  thiDg  to  be  encouraged. 

Simultaneously  there  has  grown  up  in 
this  country  a  perception  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  decorative  element  in  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  that  their  object  is  not  only 
to  represent  scenes,  persons,  or  incidents, 


but  to  represent  them  in  a  decorative 
manner.  The  English  public  generally, 
even  the  better-educated  portion,  have  not 
come  to  this  idea  as  yet ;  they  still  regard  a 
painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture  almost 
entirely  in  relation  to  the  question  whether 
it  satisfies  their  idea  of  what  the  scene 
or  the  personage  was  actually  like. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  artists  and  most 
writers  on  art,  at  the  present  moment,  have 
gone  so  far  ahead  in  this  direction,  that  they 
seem  to  have  come  to  regard  painting  and 
sculpture  as  nothing  if  not  decorative ; 
not  merely  that  it  must  have  decorative 
quality  (which  all  painting  should  have),  but 
that  it  must  actually  be  a  decoration  ;  that 
the  highest  function  of  these  arts  is  to  form 
decoration  subordinate  to  architecture. 

As  the  English  public  are  so  slow  to  take 
up  the  decorative  idea,  it  may  be  desirable 
that  at  present  it  should  be  rather  over¬ 
emphasised  and  thrust  upon  them  ;  a  little 
exaggeration  is  wholesome  in  furtherance  of 
a  subject  much  neglected.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  current 
language  of  art-criticism,  which  would  re¬ 
duce  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  to  the 
subordinate  position  of  being  merely  deco¬ 
rative  arts,  is  a  mistake  and  rests  on  a 
confusion  of  ideas  between  a  picture  or  a 
statue  which  is  “  decorative  ”  and  one  which 
is  a  decoration. 

This  is  evident  in  the  illustrated  treatise 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Lys  Baldry,*  on 
the  subject  of  modern  mural  decoration.  In 
the  first  place  the  word  “  decoration  ”  seems 
to  be  applied  here  in  two  senses.  Mr. 
Baldry  says  that  people  think  that  “  the 
designer  does  not  rank  with  the  picture 
painter  .  .  .  and  they  would  condemn  as  a 
piece  of  unwarrantable  assumption  any 
demand  of  the  decorator  to  be  treated  as  a 
person  of  importance  in  the  art  world,  and 
they  would  relegate  decoration  to  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  place  which  it  seems  to  them  to 
deserve.”  Well,  in  the  usual  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  word  “decoration”  they 
would  surely  be  right.  Decoration  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  ornamental 
design  to  relieve  a  surface  or  a  structure  ; 

*  “  Modern  Mural  Decoration.”  By  A.  Lys  Baldry. 
London:  George  Newnes.  1902. 


such  as  a  wall  -  paper  design  or  the 
carving  or  inlay  on  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Figure  painting  and  figure  sculpture,  even 
when  used  as  decoration,  are  surely  not^to 
be  classed  under  the  same  title  as  ornamental 
design  ;  they  have  a  higher  meaning  and 
they  demand  higher  powers  in  the  artist. 
The  nomenclature  may  be  inadequate  and 
awkward,  but  we  should  say  that  these  two 
classes  of  art  should  be  distinguished  as 
“  decoration  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “  de¬ 
corative  painting  ”  or  “  decorative  sculp¬ 
ture"  on  the  other  hand.  Things  so 
essentially  different  cannot  be  classed 
together  under  the  same  term.  Then  we 
have  a  third  distinction,  for  which 
also  a  convenient  nomenclature  is  wanting, 
between  decorative  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  painting  or  sculpture  which,  though 
not  used  as  decoration,  possess  decorative 
quality ;  which  is  merely  to  say  that  they 
are  pleasing  in  line  and  composition  as  well 
as  in  intellectual  quality  of  expression; 
such  works  are  those  which  are  not  “  deco¬ 
rative  ”  in  the  sense  that  they  are  used  as 
decoration  to  a  building,  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  beautiful  in  themselves ; 
they  are  things  that  stand  alone,  and  are 
not  dependent  on  their  position  on  a 
wall.  This  is  just  what  Mr.  Baldry  and 
various  other  contemporary  writers  on  art 
do  not  seem  to  recognise.  To  say  that 
“whatever  the  form  of  expression — paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  or  design,  it  is  the  presence 
in  it  of  the  true  decorative  quality  which 
determines  its  right  to  serious  considera¬ 
tion  ”  is  putting  the  matter  the  wrong  way. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
“  without  decorative  quality  it  has  no  claim 
to  serious  attention  ” ;  i.e.,  that  is  one 
quality  which  it  must  have ;  but  it  may 
have  that  and  yet  not  be  worth  very  serious 
attention.  As  evidence  of  this  one  may  cite 
some  at  least  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Moore’s 
pictures — his  soulless  and  brainless  female 
figures,  always  decorative,  but  often  nothing 
more.  And  then  again  we  read  that  “  if  the 
classic  masterpieces  of  any  school  or  period 
are  analysed  it  will  be  found  that  their 
greatness  in  each  instance  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  decorative  quality.” 
Is  Millais’  “  Vale  of  Rest  ’’  a  picture  depend- 
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ing  for  its  greatness  on  its  decorative 
quality?  or  his  "St.  Agnes  Eve”?  or 
Walker’s  "The  Plough”?  But  Mr.  Baldry’s 
argument  apparently  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  instance  of  Millais,  for  on  another 
page  we  observe  that  “  the  artists  to  whom 
we  owe  what  is  best  in  the  record  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ”  are  —  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Albert  Moore,  Rodin,  Allred 
Stevens,  Gilbert,  G.  F.  Watts,  Leighton,  F. 
Brangwyn,  and  Burne-Jones.  Millais  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest  English  painter 
of  the  nineteenth  century — future  genera¬ 
tions  will  recognise  this  if  the  present  one 
does  not ;  and  his  name  is  not  thought 
worth  mention  !  There  must  be  something 
very  much  at  fault  in  such  a  view  of  art  as 
this. 

No  :  the  most  intellectually  complete  work 
in  painting  or  sculpture  has  its  own  indivi¬ 
dual  life  and  interest,  and  is  worth  contem¬ 
plation  for  itself  alone,  not  as  a  portion  of  a 
decorative  scheme.  A  work  like  Titian’s 
"  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ”  may  be  said  in  a 
sense  to  be  decorative— that  is,  it  has  the 
decorative  quality  arising  from  splendid 
colour  and  composition  ;  but  it  is  a  painted 
poem  in  itself,  and  of  more  intense  and  vital 
interest  than  any  work  could  be  which 
has  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a 
decorative  scheme ;  you  could  not  reduce 
it  to  such  a  position,  since  decora¬ 
tion  must  in  a  sense  be  subordinate  to 
the  architecture,  and  such  a  work  cannot  be 
subordinate  to  any  surroundings.  So  with 
sculpture;  although  sculpture  even  in  its 
most  highly  wrought  forms  retains  more 
affinity  with  architecture,  being  built,  as  one 
may  say,  of  the  same  materials  ;  still  a  sculp¬ 
tural  work  of  the  highest  order  demands  a 
position  more  independent  than  that  of  a 
niche  in  a  building.  An  architectural  back¬ 
ground  or  surrounding  it  may  be  all  the 
better  for,  but  it  is  not  to  form  a  mere 
portion  of  the  building  ;  partly  because 
the  highest  class  of  sculpture  is  empha¬ 
tically  "  all-round ’’ work,  and  requires  even 
for  that  reason  to  stand  apart.  M.  Mercie  s 
group  of  "  Gloria  Victis  ”  makes,  no  doubt, 
an  admirable  and  in  a  sense  a  decorative 
centre  to  the  courtyard  in  which  it  is  placed 
in  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  but  to  place  it 
in  a  niche  or  framework  in  the  building 
would  be  to  do  it  injustice;  and  even  it 
separated  from  all  building  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  lawn,  it  would  be  a  work  of 
art  quite  sufficient  unto  itself,  and  worth  study 
for  its  own  sake.  So  with  the  best  of  the 
sculpture  works  exhibited  from  time  to  time 
at  the  Royal  Academy;  it  is  quite  true 
that  they  are  not  seen  to  advantage  there, 
but  that  is  because  they  are  in  too  con¬ 
fined  a  space  and  too  crowded  together, 
not  because  they  have  no  architectural 
setting.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  work 
as  Mr.  Toft’s  "  Spirit  of  Contemplation  ”  in 
last  year’s  Academy  exhibition.  That  is  a 
work  of  pure  imagination,  /complete  in 
itself;  it  would  be  entirely  out  ot  place  as 
an  adjunct  to  architecture;  it  represents  an 
intellectual  conception  wh:ch  cannot  take  a 
secondary  place  in  a  scheme  of  decoration. 

It  is  only  when  we  have  got  rid  of  this 
mntaken  idea  that  sculpture  and  painting 
cannot  stand  alone,  that  we  can  come  to 
consider  rightly  their  function  as  decorative 
aris  in  connexion  with  architecture.  And  in 
regard  to  decorative  sculpture  what  is  said 
W  Mr.  Baldry  is  perfectly  true,  viz.,  that 
decorative  sculpture  is  worth  the  attention 


of  the  best  sculptors,  and  that  there  has 
been  recently  a  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  ideas  of  both  architects  and 
sculptors  (and  to  some  little  extent  of  the 
public)  on  this  subject.  It  is  now  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  that  decorative  sculpture 
which  is  mere  "  carving  ”  is  not  worth 
having,  and  that  sculptors  who  are  true 
artists  should  be  employed  on  any  figure 
sculpture,  be  it  only  in  panels  and  friezes, 
which  it  is  desired  to  introduce  into  a 
building ;  and  sculptors  have  now  so  far 
changed  their  attitude  in  regard  to  architec¬ 
tural  sculpture  that  many  of  them  are  not 
only  willing  but  desirous  to  put  their  talent 
into  it.  Nevertheless  it  remains  true 
that  the  art  of  sculpture  must  part 
with  some  of  its  possible  intensity  and 
vitality  when  it  is  to  be  employed  in  a 
decorative  sense  as  a  portion  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  building.  Otherwise  it  will  not 
keep  its  right  place  in  the  scheme  ;  and  this 
holds  good  not  only  of  conception  but  of 
execution.  Mr.  Baldry  expresses  an  admira¬ 
tion,  which  we  fully  share  in  a  sense,  for  the 
work  of  Grinling  Gibbons — lor  its  technical 
mastery  and  thoroughness  of  execution. 
But  for  all  that,  Gibbons  was  not  really  a 
decorative  artist ;  his  work  is  not  decoration  ; 
it  does  not  blend  sufficiently  with  the 
surroundings ;  it  may  be  described  rather 
as  consisting  of  a  series  of  brilliantly 
executed  carvings  of  somewhat  incongruous 
objects,  attached  to  the  architectural  frame¬ 
work  of  a  door  or  wainscot,  not  forming  any 
portion  of  it.  It  is  no  more  decoration  than 
the  carved  knots  of  foliage  on  the  exterior  of 
St.  Paul’s  are  decoration. 

Apart  from  this  heresy  which  we  have 
been  combating,  that  all  the  best  art  is 
necessarily  of  the  nature  of  decoration,  Mr. 
Baldry’s  book  is  both  a  useful  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  publication  ;  the  latter  in  respect  of  its 
great  number  of  excellent  illustrations.  Its 
usefulness  will  be  rather  to  the  general 
reader  than  to  artists ;  it  gives  information 
as  to  the  technical  difficulties  and  require¬ 
ments  of  various  processes  of  mural  decora¬ 
tion,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  very  much 
assist  those  who  are  only  lovers  ol  art,  and 
not  actual  workers,  in  understanding  the 
conditions  and  the  difficulties  under  which 
mural  decorations  are  carried  out, 
and  therefore  in  forming  a  better  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  results.  Artists  who  are 
actually  carrying  out  important  works  in 
fresco,  or  tempera,  or  mosaic,  will  of  course 
have  already  gone  through  a  much  more 
systematic  study  of  the  process  they  are 
employing  than  could  be  embodied  in  a 
general  and  rather  popular  treatise  ;  but  it 
is  very  desirable  that  amateurs  should  have 
such  a  degree  of  information  on  the  subject 
as  this  book  affords.  The  more  generally 
the  conditions  of  mural  decoration  are 
understood,  the  more  public  interest  there 
will  be  in  the  subject;  and  it  is  on  the 
degree  of  public  interest  in  it  that  the 
encouragement  of  decorative  art,  and  the 
extension  of  opportunities  for  it,  mainly 
depend. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  executing 
pictorial  decoration  on  walls,  there  is  no 
question  that  mosaic  is  that  which  best 
combines  with  architecture,  being  itself  a 
kind  of  built-up  work,  with  materials  which 
are  as  hard  and  as  permanent  as  those  of 
the  building  itself ;  in  fact,  as  far  as 
resistance  to  surface  wear  goes,  even  more 
so.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  and  also 


in  respect  of  its  somewhat  intractable  cha-  | 
racter  in  regard  to  gradation  of  colour  and  1 
finesse  in  detail,  it  necessitates,  more  than'  i 
any  other  flat  form  of  mural  decora- 
tion,  the  greatest  severity  of  conventional*  1 
treatment,  and  any  attempt  at  pictorial  effect  !;: 
in  this  material  must  be  a  failure  from  the-  1 
very  nature  of  the  material,  even  apart  fron*  r 
the  question  whether  pictorial  treatment  is  : 
proper  for  a  wall  surface  at  all.  The  best 
mosaic  design  in  figures  is  rather  symbolic,, 
as  one  may  say,  than  imitative.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Baldry  that  mosaic  is  best  placed 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  eye  ;  we 
may  add  that,  where  possible,  it  is  more 
effective  on  a  concave  surface  than  on  a  flab 
one,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  effect  got 
by  the  different  angles  at  which  the  light 
strikes  the  surface. 

When  we  come  from  mosaic  to  methods 
of  work,  such  as  fresco,  which  allow  of  a 
more  free  style  of  handling,  we  are  then 
confronted  with  the  question,  How  far  are 
we  to  go  in  the  direction  of  pictorial  effect  ?* 
And  our  answer  is  that  realistic  effect  should 
be  entirely  avoided,  and  that  the  less  there 
is  of  receding  perspective  effect,  in. 
general,  the  better.  A  mural  painting 
is  not  to  make  one  forget  the  existence 
of  the  wall  (though  Ruskin  seems  to 
have  rather  thought  it  was);  it  is  to  give 
a  life  and  interest  to  the  wall  surface. 
Leighton’s  two  frescoes  of  the  Arts  of  Peace 
and  War,  at  South  Kensington,  show  a. 
certain  perspective  effect  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  an  architectural  alcove  behind  the 
groups  of  figures  ;  but  the  whole  is  kept  in 
its  place,  in  a  mural  sense,  by  its  exceed¬ 
ingly  conventional  treatment,  which  removes- 
it  from  the  category  of  pictures,  in  the  usual  l: 
sense  of  the  word.  But  even  this  amount  of 
perspective  effect  is  rather  risky  ;  and  any-  | 
thing  like  a  "  distance  ”  is  entirely  out  of  | 
place,  more  especially  as  fresco  in  any  case  | 
is  not  well  able  to  give  the  quality  of  aerial 
perspective.  This  is  better  understood  now 
than  it  was  when  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  frescoes  were  done  ;  when  E.  M.  Ward, 
for  instance,  simply  copied  one  of  his  own 
oil  paintings  into  fresco,  with  a  result  which 
is  equally  a  failure  in  the  pictorial  and  the  1 
decorative  sense  ;  it  is  neither  the  one  thing  | 
nor  the  other.  The  best  treatment,  when  j 
the  painting  is  to  be  an  architectural 
decoration,  is  a  flat  treatment  of  figures,  i 
in  which  character  can  be  expressed  | 
without  realism.  We  publish  in  the  i 

present  issue  a  clever  piece  of  wall  | 

decoration  by  a  young  artist,  which  exactly  j 
illustrates  this  ;  the  characters  of  the  person¬ 
ages  in  the  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ”  are  very  j 
distinctly  indicated,  but  without  detaching  j 
them  from  the  surface  of  the  wall ;  it  is  a  i 
procession  reduced  to  mural  conditions  > 
and  though  the  artist  may  sometimes  go 
beyond  this  severity  of  treatment,  on  the  j 
whole  he  is  safest  in  restricting  himself  ta 
it.  The  system  which  the  French  have  ! 
introduced,  of  painting  mural  pictures  on 
canvas  in  their  studios  and  having  them, 
affixed  to  the  wall  afterwards,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Baldry,  and  the  process 
of  fixing  described.  It  is  a  convenience 
to  the  painter,  and  gets  over  the 
technical  difficulties  incident  to  iresco. 
painting ;  but  it  has  the  tendency  (as 
is  very  pointedly  shown  in  some  recent 
French  decorative  work)  of  encouraging  the 
artist  to  elaborate  pictorial  effects  in  the 
studio,  which,  when  the  picture  is  fixed  in.  its. 
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place  in  the  building,  are  found  to  be  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  true  ideal  of  mural 
painting.  It  is  far  better  that  the  picture 
should  be  painted  directly  on  the  wall  and 
amid  what  is  to  be  its  permanent  architec¬ 
tural  framework ;  so  that  the  painter  can 
see,  while  he  is  at  work,  what  relation  his 
painting  bears  to  the  architecture. 

Ceiling  painting,  though  it  may  be  classed 
as  part  of  the  general  subject,  is  really 
under  rather  different  conditions  from  wall 
painting ;  and  in  fact  it  is  not  very  often 
successful.  It  is  a  complete  mistake  to 
paint  figure  subjects  on  a  ceiling  as  they 
would  be  painted  on  a  wall — a  mistake 
which  even  such  a  master  of  decorative  art 
as  Puvis  de  Chavannes  made,  in  the  only 
ceiling  painting  that  he  executed  :  there  is 
always  a  sense  of  confusion  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  figures  are  to  be 
regarded ;  and  moreover,  anything  like  a 
rigid  treatment  tends  to  weight  the  ceiling 
and  bring  it  down.  Figures,  if  used  in  a 
ceiling,  should  float,  not  stand,  as  they 
do  in  the  ceiling  paintings  of  M.  Marioton, 
who  is  the  best  living  master  of  this  class  of 
art.  Boucher’s  ceiling  at  Fontainebleau,  of 
which  Mr.  Baldry  gives  an  illustration, 
represents  the  right  kind  of  thing,  though  in 
a  rather  weak  and  tawdry  style. 

Another  form  of  decorative  painting  which 
has  received  much  attention  recently  in 
France  is  what  is  called  decorative  land¬ 
scape  ;  but  the  idea  is  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms  ;  it  can  hardly  be  more,  in  fact,  than 
1  suggestion  of  the  lines  of  landscape  in  a 
:onventional  manner,  unless  it  is  to  trans¬ 
gress  entirely  the  proper  conditions  ot  mural 
painting  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined 
to  say  that  the  less  there  is  of  it  the  better. 

To  sum  up  :  mural  painting  is  a  great  and 
noble  art  as  a  handmaid  to  architecture,  and 
merits  far  more  encouragement  than  it  has 
^et  received  in  this  country  ;  but  it  must  be 
kept  strictly  within  the  bounds  necessary  to 
render  it  a  decoration,  not  a  picture.  And 
on  the  other  hand  both  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  their  most  complete  and  intellectual 
form,  have  their  own  independent  realm,  and 
are  not  mere  accompaniments  to  archi¬ 
tecture. 


THE  CORK  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

HE  Cork  Exhibition,  which  has 
been  open  since  May  i,  is  to  be 
closed  on  November  1.  Nearly 
a  million  and  a  quarter  people 
have  passed  through  its  turnstiles  ;  and  the 
financial  results  have  been  so  encouraging 
that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  over  5,000/., 
besides  the  value  of  the  buildings,  after  all 
expenses  have  been  paid  ;  and  this  result  is 
most  satisfactory  considering  the  short  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  conception  of  the 
idea  and  its  becoming  a  practical  reality. 

The  buildings  for  the  exhibits  consist  ol 
a  large  number  of  parallel  aisles  ;  and  though 
there  is  nothing  new  or  striking  about  them, 
they  answer  their  purpose  well,  and  have 
been  carried  out  with  economy  and  care. 
There  are  sundry  restaurants  and  other 
structures  about  the  grounds,  all  suitably 
and  tastefully  designed,  especially  the 
chalet ,  which  is  very  good  in  its  arrange¬ 
ments  and  general  appearance.  These 
buildings  have,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
designed  and  carried  out  by  the  City 
Engineer,  Mr.  Cutler  ;  Mr.  Wm.  O’Connell 
being  the  building  contractor.  The  section  that 
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appeals  most  to  architectural  or  building 
students  is  that  of  the  Irish  mineral  exhibit, 
in  which  are  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
granites  and  other  building  stones  of  the 
country,  besides  sundry  marbles,  especially 
the  green,  red,  and  black  from,  respectively, 
the  counties  of  Galway,  Cork,  and  Kilkenny. 
Good  slates  from  different  parts  of  Ireland 
are  also  in  evidence,  and  there  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  larger  market  for  these 
if  the  quarries  were  better  worked,  for  it 
is  complained  that  the  supply  is  not  reliable. 
Excellent  stock  bricks  are  made  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  a  superior  red  facing  brick  is 
manufactured  at  Ballinphellie  and  shown  on 
the  stall  of  the  Cork  Brick  Co.,  whose 
pottery  goods  are  carried  by  aerial  and  sur¬ 
face  railway  for  more  than  ten  miles  to  the 
city.  The  aerial  portion  of  this  line  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,  and 
does  its  work  very  efficiently. 

The  Department  of  Technical  Instruction 
and  Agriculture  for  Ireland  have  given  most 
valuable  help  in  the  fitting  up  and  super¬ 
vising  of  the  mineral  exhibits,  and  also  those 
of  the  different  building  and  engineering 
industries ;  but,  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  principal  industry  of  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland  is  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  educational  value  of  the  grounds 
at  the  west  end  ,is  very  great,  for  there  the 
aspiring  farmer  or  gardener  can  see  the  most 
modern  modes  of  cultivating  the  several 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  picture  galleries 
are  well  worth  a  visit,  and  are  of  such 
moderate  size  as  to  enable  the  pictures  to  be 
seen  without  weariness. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  kinds  of 
varied  tastes  may  be  gratified  with  the  usual 
classes  of  stalls  to  be  seen  at  all  exhibitions, 
as  also  with  the  numerous  side  shows.  But 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  is  that  of  the 
beautifully  laid-out  grounds,  through  which 
the  river  Lee  flows.  The  grounds  are 
planted  with  splendid  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  river  is  made  gay  by  numerous  small 
boats.  We  trust  many  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  already  done  so  will  visit  this 
interesting  exhibition  before  it  closes. 


NOTES. 

The  scheme  for  building  a 

County'SS.  County  Hal1  f°r  the  London 

County  Council  on  the  Adelphi 
site  was  considered  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  and  opposed  by  some  speakers  on 
the  ground  of  extravagance  ;  but  we  notice 
that  not  a  single  speaker  had  a  word  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  regret  which  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  be  felt  at  a  proposal  to  destroy 
the  whole  site  in  which  the  names  and 
ambition  of  the  family  of  the  Adams 
are  enshrined.  It  may  eventually  come 
to  pass  that  this  interesting  quarter 
may  have  to  be  demolished  uwing  to  the 
buildings  being  no  longer  suitable  for  any 
purpose  for  which  they  can  be  let ;  but  that 
time  has  not  come  yet ;  and  it  seems  dis¬ 
creditable  (though  alas  !  not  surprising)  that 
the  municipal  governing  body  of  London 
should  be  first  to  urge  the  destruction  of  a 
site  of  so  much  historical  and  architectural 
interest.  _ 

\  Rival  to  A  scheme  of  unparalleled  mag- 
Niagara  nitude  is  about  to  be  undertaken 
Power  Plant.  .  •  •  ,  .  it_ 

in  Calitorma,  involving  the 

construction  of  two  reservoirs,  one  of  8,000 
acres  area,  and  the  other,  at  a  level  of  250  ft. 
lower,  of  2,000  acres  area.  Water  is  to  be 


furnished  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Feather 
River,  and  the  watershed  area  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  reservoirs  is  about  600  square  miles. 
The  idea  is  that  the  reservoirs  will  so 
equalise  the  flow  of  water  that  a  continuous 
supply  of  1,500  cubic  feet  per  second  will  be 
available  for  power  purposes.  A  canal 
about  ten  miles  in  length  will  connect  the 
reservoirs,  from  the  lower  ot  which  water 
will  be  conveyed  through  a  series  of  tunnels 
to  Mosquito  Creek,  distant  about  five  miles. 
Provision  is  there  to  be  made  for  a  vertical 
fall  of  1,600  ft.,  and  this  it  is  calculated  will 
develop  energy  equal  to  270,000  horse¬ 
power,  which  will  be  applied  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  electric  current  for  long-distance 
transmission. 


Although  the  theory  of  con- 
C<Steei.te  crete  steel  is  stiI1  in  stage 
of  incubation,  it  appears  to  be 
progressing  favourably.  Some  of  the  latest 
investigation  bearing  upon  the  subject  relate 
to  the  ultimate  resistance  and  the  moduli  of 
elasticity  of  concrete  in  flexure.  With 

regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  wide 
diversity  characterises  the  results  obtained 
even  when  the  specimens  tested  were  of 
equal  age  and  mixed  in  the  same  proportions. 
Tests  conducted  in  1895  by  the  Austrian 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects  ap¬ 
peared  to  show  that  the  average  compression 
modulus  for  a  Monier  arch  was  about 
4,750,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  the 
average  tension  modulus  was  about 
5,700,000  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
experts  consider  the  compression  modulus 
should  be  taken  at  a  very  much  higher  value 
than  the  modulus  in  tension.  If  a  general 
balance  be  struck  between  these  conflicting 
views,  it  gives  an  approximately  equal  value 
for  the  two  moduli,  but  before  this  can  be 
finally  accepted  as  a  reliable  guide,  further 
experiments  are  necessary  upon  simple  and 
reinforced  concrete.  Another  point  upon 
which  light  is  required  is  the  variability  of 
the  compression  modulus  of  simple  concrete 
with  variable  stress  intensities.  Experi¬ 
mental  records  show  that  specimens  of 
different  constitution  and  age  |  generally 
exhibit  permanent  set  at  stress  intensities 
ranging  from  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  to 
1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but  in  some  cases 
almost  perfect  elasticity  is  maintained  nearly 
up  to  4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Analysis  of 
results  reported  by  the  Watertown  Arsenal 
in  1899  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  carefully 
made  concrete  of  proportions  not  poorer  than 
1,  3,  and  6,  may  be  considered  as  possessing 
what  may  be  termed  an  elastic  limit  under 
compression  approaching  closely  to  1,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Probably  when  stress 
exceeds  600  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  value 
of  the  compression  modulus  of  elasticity 
begins  to  decrease,  but  if  the  concrete  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
practice  it  is  not  likely  that  the  decrease  will 
become  very  marked  until  the  limit  of 
1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  has  been  reached. 
In  the  case  of  concrete  in  the  proportions 
of,  say,  1,  2,  and  4,  the  limit  may  be  taken 
without  undue  risk  up  to  nearly  2,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  As  the  tests  from  which 
these  figures  are  deduced  were  conducted 
upon  1 -ft.  cubes  of  indifferently  constituted 
concrete,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  regard  the 
material  as  one  having  practically  no  elas¬ 
ticity.  The  point  is  of  some  importance  in 
the  development  of  an  intelligible  theory  for 
concrete-steel. 
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We  have  received  a  book  on 
Telephony  "  Municipal  Telephony,”  pub¬ 
lished  for  "The  Ratepayers’ 
League  ”  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  criticises 
severely  the  manner  in  which  the  Glasgow 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  Corporations  manage 
their  telephones,  and  proves,  to  its  own 
satisiaction,  at  least,  that  their  financial 
methods  are  all  wrong,  and  that  they  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  difference  between  the 
telephone  industry  and  other  industries, 
like  electric  lighting,  for  example.  The 
probable  deficits  that  will  have  to  be  faced 
are  exultingly  anticipated  and  painted  in 
glaring  colours  for  the  benefit  of  other 
municipalities  who  may  be  considering  the 
question  of  telephony.  The  bias  of  the 
whole  book  is,  however,  too  obvious,  and 
the  suggested  remedy,  that  we  should  leave 
the  whole  industry  a  monopoly  for  the 
National  Company,  is  an  exceedingly 
doubtful  one.  We  are  told  that  the 
public  does  not  realise  the  enormous 
capital  required  for  this  kind  of  work.  "The 
National  Company  has  now  a  capital  of 
8,000,000/.  ol  money,  and  it  could  profitably 
employ  another  two  or  three  millions.” 
Even  granting  that  this  is  its  capital,  we  fail 
to  see  why  this  should  secure  a  monopoly. 
The  N.T.C.  has  not  too  favourable  a  record 
in  the  past,  and  although  competing  systems 
may  be  wrong  theoretically,  yet  in  practice 
the  users  of  the  telephone  are  the  gainers. 
There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  grum¬ 
bling  recently  amongst  the  telephone  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  G.P.O.,  but  this  is  only  to  be 
expected  in  the  opening  stages  of  such  a 
great  undertaking.  We  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  whole,  telephone  industry  of  the 
country  will  be  worked  by  the  G.P.O.,  thus 
securing  unity  of  control  and  economy  in 
working.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that 
the  Telephone  Act  of  1899  expressly  en¬ 
couraged  municipalities  to  manage  their  own 
telephones,  and  if  they  are  careful  to  secure 
the  best  expert  advice  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  enterprise  should  not  be  successful. 


Many  municipal  electrical 

Electric  Lighting  .  .  .  .  ..  . 

and  its  engineers  think  that  the  great 
Drawbacks.  drawback  to  the  growth  of 
electric  lighting  is  the  high  initial  expense 
of  the  wiring.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  draw¬ 
back,  as  the  cheapest  possible  price  is  about 
10s.  a  point,  and  the  average  price  varies 
from  ll.  to  2/.  The  tenant  does  not  want 
to  make  ^permanent  additions  at  his  own 
expense  to  his  landlord's  property ;  and  the 
landlord,  considering  the  risk  of  damage  by 
incompetent  wiremen,  thinks  that  it  may  be 
a  doubtful  improvement.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  drawback  has  been  unduly 
magnified.  If  municipalities  could  sell  the 
electric  light  as  cheaply  as  gas,  then  the 
demand  for  it  would  make  it  profitable  to 
the  landlord  to  wire  his  houses.  It  is 
common  now  to  see  in  gas  showrooms  a 
16  candle-power  electric  lamp  and  a  75-c.p. 
incandescent  gas  burner  placed  side  by  side. 
The  light  given  out  by  the  glow  lamp,  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  be  a  240-volt  lamp  with  a  blackened 
bulb,  is  ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
light  given  out  by  the  gas  burner,  and  yet  the 
actual  cost  of  burning  in  the  latter  case  is 
only  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  the 
former  case.  Another  point  where  central 
station  supply  engineers  fail  is  in  keeping 
the  pressure  of  their  supply  constant.  It  is 
easy  for  the  consumer  to  regulate  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  gas  supply  by  the  tap,  but  at 


present  there  is  no  economical  method  ol 
regulating  the  electric  pressure  at  the  lamp. 
The  consumers  near  one  central  station  in 
London  are  supplied  at  a  pressure  of 
255  volts  during  the  time  of  full  load  ;  those 
further  away  get  only  about  240,  which  is 
the  normal  pressure  of  supply.  The  Board 
of  Trade  regulations  state  that  250  volts  is 
the  maximum  permissible  pressure  of  supply 
at  a  consumer’s  terminals,  and  that  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  only  2  per  cent,  from  the  mean  is 
admissible.  These  regulations  are  inter¬ 
preted  most  liberally  by  electricians,  and  we 
often  wonder  how  patiently  consumers  put 
up  with  10  and  even  15  per  cent,  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  pressure.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  a  variation  of  pressure  of  10  per  cent, 
means  a  variation  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  light 
given  out,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  a 
constant  pressure  supply  is  to  the  consumer. 


The  Cabl<fiVer  ^  NOVEL  auxiliary  to  bridge 
Footbridge,  construction  is  to  be  found  in 
New  York.  tjie  temporary  footbridge  built 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  great  cables 
of  the  new  East  River  Bridge,  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  gave  in  a  recent  note 
some  details  of  these  cables.  They  are 
larger  than  any  previously  made,  and  are 
suspended  from  towers  higher  than  those  in 
any  existing  bridge.  Moreover,  the  towers 
are  distinguished  because  they  exemplify 
for  the  first  time  the  employment  of  steel 
construction  on  a  really  large  scale  for  such 
a  purpose.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  new  methods  of 
procedure  should  have  been  considered 
necessary.  An  illustrated  contribution  to 
the  “  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  ”  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  footbridge  to  which  we  now 
refer.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Brooklyn  and  other  suspension  bridges, 
narrow  footbridges  were  certainly  used,  but 
their  object  was  merely  to  afford  means 
of  passage  from  one  anchorage  to  the  other. 
The  wrapping  of  the  strands  and  of  the 
finished  cable  was  performed  by  the  aid  of 
travelling  cages  hung  from  the  main  cables, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  wires  was  effected 
from  cradles  suspended  at  selected  points 
along  the  line.  As  the  engineers  of  the 
East  River  Bridge  considered  that  these 
methods  could  be  much  improved  upon,  it 
was  decided  to  construct  a  temporary  work¬ 
ing  platform  in  the  form  of  a  footbridge, 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  cables  to  be 
built  and  erected,  from  which  the  cables 
could  be  reached  at  all  points  and  at  all 
times.  The  photographs  reproduced  in  the 
paper  mentioned  give  some  very  striking 
views  of  this  structure,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  main  features  : — In  the  main 
span  the  footbridge  is  double-decked,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  continuous  footways,  four 
upper  and  four  lower.  The  upper  platforms 
are  about  4  ft.  below  the  line  of  the  main 
cable  strands  during  the  time  of  spinning, 
and  the  four  lower  platforms  are  just  below 
the  line  occupied  when  the  strands  were  in 
their  permanent  position.  All  the  footways 
are  connected  by  cross-bridges  at  various 
points  to  afford  easy  communication  from 
all  parts  of  the  structure.  The  side  spans 
of  the  footbridge  are  directly  below  the  line 
of  the  cables,  and  consist  of  four  footways 
in  a  single  deck.  For  the  support  of  the 
platforms  sixteen  wire  ropes  were  employed, 
assembled  into  four  groups  of  three  ropes 


each,  and  a  single  rope  hung  above  each 
group.  The  ropes  are  2£-in.  diameter, 
the  ultimate  strength  of  each  being  208  tons, 
and  the  length  sufficient  to  extend  the 
entire  distance,  about  3,000  ft.,  from 
anchorage  to  anchorage,  passing  over  the 
tops  of  the  towers  in  saddles  specially 
constructed  lor  the  purpose.  From  clamps 
serving  to  bind  the  cables  together,  at 
intervals  of  5  ft.,  suspender  rods  were  hung 
for  the  support  of  the  single  deck  and  the 
lower  deck  of  the  main  span,  and  the  upper 
deck  was  supported  on  posts  resting  directly 
upon  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck.  Hand¬ 
rails  were  formed  by  stretching  galvanised 
wire  rope  at  each  side  of  the  footways,  and 
the  temporary  bridge  was  stiffened  by  a 
cross-bracing  of  steel  rods.  The  platform 
of  the  main  span,  1,600  ft.  in  length,  is 
supported  for  a  distance  of  400  ft.  away 
from  each  tower  by  suspender  rods,  and  the 
remaining  800  ft.  is  clamped  directly  to  the 
cables.  Four  2j-in.  storm  cables  are 
suspended  below  the  main  span,  while  the 
side  spans  are  held  by  guys  secured  to  the 
trusses  forming  the  end  spans  of  the  main 
bridge.  It  is  said  that  the  expectations  of 
the  engineers  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
footbridge  have  been  fully  realised.  Much 
time  was  saved,  the  main  cables  were  much 
better  built  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible,  and  the  risk  to  life  which  is  insepa¬ 
rable  from  the  erection  of  such  a  structure 
as  the  East  River  Bridge  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


Some  five  or  six  weeks  ago 
Prob”rn!  trouble  began  to  be  expe- 
rienced  on  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Tring,  owing  to 
insufficiency  of  water  supply.  In  passing 
the  Chiltern  Hills  over  a  hundred  locks  are 
necessary,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  is 
chiefly  lound  in  this  part  of  the  system.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  reported  that  the 
engineers  to  the  company  are  unable  to  do 
more,  even  with  the  help  of  a  new  pumping 
station,  than  to  provide  water  lor  the  passage 
of  about  ninety  barges  a  week,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  the  normal  number.  Of 
course,  water  must  be  delivered  at  the 
summit  level  in  adequate  volume,  or 
traffic  would  become  impossible,  and 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  shortage 
is  most  pronounced.  Two  large  storage 

reservoirs  at  Wilstone  and  Marsworth  are 
running  dry ;  a  pumping  station  at  Low 
Roast  in  communication  with  the  lower 
chalk  formation  is  giving  a  greatly  reduced 
output ;  and  if  the  new  station  had  not  been 
finally  completed  some  two  months  ago  it  | 
seems  probable  that  navigation  would  have 
been  completely  suspended.  In  previous 
years  scarcity  of  water  has  been  encountered,  j 
necessitating  the  delivery  of  water  from  i 
places  at  a  distance,  but  no  crisis  so  severe  I 
as  that  now  experienced  appears  to  have  I 
occurred.  The  primary  causes  ot  the  trouble  i 
are  to  be  found  in  the  low  rainfall  of  the  1 
present  year,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  hill  reser-  1 
voirs  were  by  no  means  full  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  summer  season.  Scarcity  of  water 
is  also  noticed  throughout  the  whole  district. 
Shallow  wells  have  dried  up  and  deeper 
wells,  that  have  hitherto  yielded  unlimited  i 
supplies,  are  now  exhausted  daily  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  deep  borings  in  the  district,  and, 
whilst  these  afford  adequate  supplies,  they 
naturally  tend  to  aggravate  the  deficiency 
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f  ordinary  wells,  especially  at  the  higher 
;vels.  The  possibility  of  a  contingency 
uch  as  the  present  has  evidently  not  been 
ntirely  overlooked  by  the  Canal  Co., 
Ithough  its  extent  may  have  been  under- 
stimated.  The  lesson  taught  obviously  is 
lat  the  company  must  commence  every  year 
nth  a  very  ample  store  of  water  in  the 
xisting,  and  perhaps  in  additional,  reser- 
oirs,  and  must  also  be  equipped  with 
ufficient  pumping  plant  to  supplement 
upplies  from  the  reservoirs  under  ex- 
sptional  conditions. 


In  his  Report  on  the  Sanitary 
T*L<^1Ver  Condition  of  the  Hackney 
District,  Dr.  King  Warry,  the 
ledical  Officer  of  Health,  draws  attention 
i  the  increasing  state  ol  pollution  of  the 
ver  Lea,  giving  a  table  of  analyses  of 
amples  of  water  taken  from  it.  We  have 
ot  space  to  reprint  this  in  detail,  but  under 
le  head  of  "Remarks'1  we  observe  the 
tatement  that  water  taken  from  the 
tream  adjoining  the  White  Hart  Public 
louse  "  possessed  a  strong  sewage  odour, 
ad  contained  a  very  foul  black  sedi- 
lent,  which  rapidly  subsided.”  The  only 
ling  said  for  it  is  the  negative  praise  that  it 
as  “  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,’’ 
rhich  is  not  much,  however,  to  say  for  the 
rater  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  populous 
istrict.  The  Report  adds:  "  The  constitu- 
on  of  a  new  Lea  Conservancy  Board 
ppeared  to  hold  out  prospects  of  some 
ttempt  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  river 
,ea  as  it  passes  through  Hackney,  but  up  to 
ae  present  no  improvement  has  taken 
lace.” 


Stained  Glttes  Mr-  H“RY  HOLIDAY  has 
Window  for  recently  finished  a  stained 
Lincoln  ,  .  ,  -  T  •  1 

Cathedral,  glass  window  tor  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  It  was  on  view  for  a  few  days 
1st  week  at  the  artist’s  studio,  Oak  Tree 
louse,  Hampstead,  and  will  before  long,  we 
uppose,  be  seen  in  the  position  for  which  it 
s  designed  in  the  Cathedral.  The  glass  is 
n  memory  of  St.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  to  com- 
nemorate  the  seventh  centenary  of  his  death. 
)t.  Hugh  was  a  man  of  great  qualities ; 
ncidents  in  his  life — which  was  by  no  means 
.  dull  one,  although  he  emerged  from  the 
etirement  of  a  French  monastery  with 
eluctance — are  depicted  in  the  three-light 
vindow  which  is  to  keep  a  memory  alive ;  a 
nemory  of  times  when  Church  and  State 
vere  often  in  violent  opposition,  and  which 
irought  to  the  front  characters  as  fearless  as 
5t.  Hugh  in  denouncing  unrighteousness  in 
ligh  places.  The  drawing  of  the  six  pic- 
ures  representing  St.  Hugh  in  various 
irises  of  his  life  show  the  skill  ot  the 
listorian  as  well  as  the  artist  in  making 
lersons  and  events  of  long  ago  alive  again, 
rhere  is  in  the  window  that  which  will  give 
ileasure  to  all ;  a  story  that  is  as  interesting 
o  the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  important 
;o  the  thirteenth  ;  a  most  harmonious  colour 
lecoration,  with  here  and  there  rare  touches 
>f  colour  from  glass  only  made  by  the  artist, 
rhe  detailed  arrangement  and  the  drawing 
ire  scholarly  and  refined,  and  to  those  who 
lave  seen  Mr.  Holiday’s  work  before  there 
vill  be  evident  the  same  satisfying  compre- 
lensive  scheme  of  design  that  characterises 
ither  and  much  more  difficult  works  which 
he  has  carried  out.  The  upper  panel  of  the 
central  light  shows  St.  Hugh  at  work  as  a 
labourer  upon  the  building  of  the  cathedral. 


It  is  not  certain  how  far  he  is  responsible 
for  the  thirteenth-century  work  at  Lincoln  ; 
he  most  probably  encouraged  and  directed 
it  enough  in  those  days  to  produce  the 
finest  that  was  possible  at  the  time.  It  is 
also  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  use 
the  pointed  arch  to  any  extent  in  this 
country. 


The  site  is  being  cleared  of  a 
h  lar6e  number  of  houses  on  an 

area  covering  about  18,500  ft. 
superficial,  and  with  frontages  to  Alfred- 
place,  Store-street,  and  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  east  side.  The  ground  is  to  be  let  on 
building  leases  for  eighty  years  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  City  of  London,  and  belongs 
to  their  "John  Carpenter’’  estate,  lying  in 
the  northern  arm  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles- 
in-the-Fields.  The  property  was  laid  out 
for  the  Corporation  in  1790-1814  by  George 
Dance,  R.A.,  who  planned  the  highly  effec¬ 
tive  grouping  of  the  north  and  south 
crescents,  and  the  wide  street  (Alfred-place) 
upon  the  axis  through  their  two  centres. 
In  furtherance  of  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  the 
Corporation,  that  distinctive  and  uncommon 
feature  will  unhappily  be  destroyed,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  demolish  the  two  crescents  and 
to  replace  them  with  two  new  streets  that 
will  form  curved  extensions  north  and  south 
of  Alfred-place,  and  enter  Tottenham  Court- 
road  at  points  opposite  Tottenham  and 
Windmill  streets. 


The  "  Execu*  (->NE  eight  bells  which 

tion  Bell,”  St.  constitute  the  peal  of  the 
Gll“ieids.he  church  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  that  have  recently  been  re-dedicated, 
is  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  was  in  more  recent  times  the  bell  at 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  near  Newgate  Prison.  In 
that  case  it  must  be  an  old  piece  of  casting. 
The  gallows  were  removed  from  the  Elms  in 
West  Smithfield,  in  or  about  the  year  1412, 
to  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  thence  to  near 
what  had  been  the  site  of  the  church  of  St. 
John  at  the  Tyburn,  where  Marylebone-lane 
enters  Oxford-street,  and  thence,  it  appears, 
to  the  locality  commonly  called  "  Tyburn,’’  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  Hyde  Park.  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  and  his  followers,  the 
Lollards,  suffered  execution  of  sentence  at 
the  "new  gallows”  in  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields  in  1414-6.  Fuller  says  that  "this 
instrument  ....  was  first  set  up  ”  for  the 
Lollards,  who  were  tied  by  their  necks  to 
the  beam  over  a  fire,  whence  some  derived 
the  name  "  Tieburne.”  In  our  issue  of 
June  13,  1891,  we  illustrated  an  authentical 
bird’s-eye  view  made  in  about  1560  of  the 
buildings  and  precincts  of  Queen  Matilda’s 
lazar  hospital,  the  chapel  of  which  Henry 
VIII.  converted  into  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Giles-in-the-Fields.  In  that  drawing  the 
gallows  are  depicted  as  standing  on  a  site, 
afterwards  taken  in  1656  for  the  parish  pound, 
which  remained  until  1765,  just  outside  of 
the  northern  wall  of  the  hospital  precincts 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  roadway  at  the 
junction  of  Oxford  and  New  Oxford  streets. 
Hatton  records,  1708,  that  Tyburn-road  ex¬ 
tended  "  between  St.  Giles’s  Pound  E.  and 
the  lane  leading  to  the  Gallows  W.,  length 
350  yards,  and  from  Charing  Cross  north¬ 
westerly  1,100  yards;”  so  the  east  end  of 
the  "  lane  leading  to  the  gallows  ”  was  in  his 
time  at  the  north  end  of  the  present 
Wardour-street.  Many  citations,  including 
Holinshed’s  mention  of  the  death  in  1330 


“at  the  common  place  of  execution,  called 
in  those  days  the  Elmes  and  now  Tiborne,” 
of  Roger  de  Mortimer  for  high  treason,  could 
be  given  to  show  that  "  Tyburn  ”  as  a  place- 
name  and  the  name  of  a  stream  seems  to 
have  been  either  shifted  eastwards  from  the 
Elms  in  Bayswater  (now  Gloucester-terrace), 
or  repeated,  as  well  as  the  gallows. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Times , 
^Difficulty?0*”  two  or  three  days  ago,  drew 
attention  to  a  method  of  sim¬ 
plifying  the  question  of  motor-cars  v.  the 
public  safety,  which  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one  here,  but  which  has  the 
merit  of  perfect  simplicity,  and  appears  to 
be  practised  in  Canada  with  entire  success. 
It  merely  consists  in  putting  the  onus  of 
getting  out  of  the  way  on  the  driver  of  the 
motor  or  bicycle  (for  the  law  is  applied 
equally  to  bicycles),  instead  of  on  the  pedes¬ 
trian.  In  that  sensible  Colony  the  motor¬ 
car  or  the  bicycle  are  not  required  to 
ring  bells  or  blow  horns  to  warn  the  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so,  as  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance ;  they  are 
simply  bound  to  avoid  running  into  any  one, 
and  are  heavily  fined  if  they  do.  In  this 
country  the  accepted  principle — at  all  events 
the  accepted  practice — seems  to  be  that 
motor-cars,  bicycles,  and  hansoms  may  drive 
as  they  please  and  the  passenger  must  get 
out  of  their  way  ;  they  are  merely  bound  to 
make  a  noise  to  warn  him.  Really,  in  Shy- 
lock’s  phrase — "  Is  that  the  law  ?  ”  If  so,  the 
Canadian  law  seems  much  simpler  and  also 
much  more  effective  in  its  operation. 


THE  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT 
EXHIBITION. 

A  small  exhibition  at  the  Woodbury  Gallery, 
New  Bond-street,  of  work  done  by  the  Guild 
of  Handicraft,  is  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet 
giving  an  account,  with  sketches,  of  the  new 
locality  occupied  by  the  Guild  workshops, 
which  have  been  removed  from  Essex  House, 
East  London,  to  the  small  and  picturesque 
town  of  Campden,  in  the  Cotswold  district. 
The  place  appears  to  be  an  almost  untouched 
and  unspoiled  mediaeval  hamlet,  with  some 
charming  old  houses  ;  and  the  Guild  of  Handi¬ 
craft  have  got  possession  of  an  old  silk  mill  (re¬ 
presenting  what  was  once  the  principal  industry 
of  the  place)  for  their  principal  workshops. 
The  removal  of  an  important  art  industry  into 
a  quiet  country  place  like  this  is  an  interesting 
event,  and  if  it  proves  successful  may  lead  to  a 
similar  exodus  from  London  on  the  part  of 
other  industries.  The  gain  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  workers  by  transportation 
from  London  to  a  quiet  and  beautiful  country 
place  ought  to  be  very  great  ;  and  if  it  is 
practically  proved  that  work  can  be  carried  on 
in  such  a  locality  under  remunerative  condi¬ 
tions,  this  may  offer  an  example  of  one  manner 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  overcrowding  in 
London.  One  reflection,  however,  we  cannot 
but  make.  The  Guild  of  Handicraft  professes 
to  carry  out  work  in  the  spirit  of  the 
teachings  of  Ruskin  and  Morris.  Every 
one  will  remember  that  Ruskin  had  a 
lifelong  enmity  to  railways,  and  was  constantly 
denouncing  them  as  the  ruin  of  the  beauty  of 
England.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  but  for 
railways  such  a  move  as  this  which  the  Guild 
of  Handicraft  has  made,  in  taking  its  work¬ 
shops  away  from  the  greatest  centre  of  pur¬ 
chase,  would  have  been  practically  impossible, 
as  it  would  have  meant  commercial  suicide. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Woodbury  Gallery 
illustrates  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  work.  Its  strength 
lies  in  excellent  and  thorough  workmanship. 
The  oak  sideboard  and  the  writing-cabinet 
exhibited  are  admirable  examples  of  this;  every¬ 
thing  is  sound,  solid,  and  well  finished,  without 
any  character  of  showiness.  On  the  other  hand 
we  see  here,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  quarters 
where  it  is  professed  to  produce  furniture  of 
specially  artistic  character,  that  the  reaction 
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High-street,  Catnpden. 


A  House  in  Campden. 


The  Guild  Workshops,  Campden. 


against  the  pretentious  character  of  furniture 
of  the  Victorian  era  has  led  to  an  exaggerated 
simplicity  and  squareness  of  form  which 
is  in  itself  an  affectation  of  another  kind. 
Furniture  for  the  better  class  of  house 
should  display  a  certain  sumptuosity  of  line 
and  style,  qualities  which  are  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  with  artistic  design.  The  oak  side¬ 
board  exhibited  is  what  we  should  call 
a  cottage  sideboard,  not  only  in  respect  of 
its  small  size  but  in  its  squareness  and  want 
of  flow  of  line.  This  is  good  design  as  far  as 
it  goes  ;  it  is  all  in  good  taste,  but  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  avoid  bad  taste  when  you 
avoid  any  departure  from  the  simplest  lines. 
What  one  wants  for  the  best  class  of  furniture 
is  richness  of  effect  without  departing  from 
good  taste  ;  and  that  is  a  much  more  difficult 
problem.  The  inlaid  pewter  decoration  at  the 
back  of  this  sideboard  is  a  good  example  of  the 
effect  which  may  be  got  by  the  combination  of 
metal  with  wood  in  this  manner.  In  the  writing 
cabinet  before  referred  to  the  contrast  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  produced  by  ebony  and  holly.  This  is 
a  richer  piece  of  work  than  the  sideboard, 
but  even  here  we  think  the  rough  finish,  so  far 
as  surface  goes,  of  the  metal  work  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  general  character  of  the  work, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  spoils  it.  A  great  deal 
of  the  jewellery  and  silver  work  is  very  gbod  ; 
and  one  notices  that  while  the  furniture  shows 
an  exaggeration  in  the  direction  of  squareness 
and  simplicity  of  line,  the  jewellery  rather 
tends  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  being  too 
full  of  twists  and  curves  of  unsymmetrical 
character,  with  some  little  of  the  trail  of 
“l’art  nouveau”  over  it.  However,  there  is 
much  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  one  can 
frankly  admire.  The  prices  of  things  seem 
very  high  ;  but  where  there  is  good  work¬ 
manship  this  may  be  expected.  One  of  the 
things  the  public  has  to  learn  is  that  good 
workmanship  cannot  be  done  at  a  cheap  rate. 

We  give  above  reduced  reproductions  of 
three  of  the  sketches  by  Mr.  New,  in  the 
pamphlet  handed  to  visitors  to  the  exhibition  ; 
showing  the  High-street,  Campden  ;  an  inte¬ 
resting  Late  Gothic  house  in  the  town  ;  and 
the  old  mill  which  now  contains  the  workshops 
of  the  Guild. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  School  of  Design  (elementary  and 
advanced)  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
Meeting  Room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street. 
Regent-street,  W.,  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  so  many 
students  present,  but  he  regretted  to  announce 
that  Mr.  E.  S.  Prior  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford, 
who  were  expected  to  be  present  to  address 
them,  were  unable  to  do  so.  He  was  glad  to 
say,  however,  that  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  had 
kindly  consented,  at  very  short  notice,  to  take 
their  place,  and  from  him  and  Mr.  Guy  Dawber, 
the  students  would  no  doubt  derive  a  great 
deal  of  very  serviceable  knowledge,  as  they 
would  also  from  the  study  of  their  work. 

Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber  then  read  the  following 
short  paper  : — 

“  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  to-night 
upon  the  subject  of  ‘  Design,’  and  to  try  and 
suggest  a  few  thoughts  that  may  be  of  use 
in  your  studies  during  the  coming  session. 
I  must  confess  to  a  certain  amount  of 
diffidence  in  doing  so,  for,  in  our  profession, 
we  are  all  students  together,  and  any  advice 
that  I  can  offer  you,  I  know  quite  well,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  myself. 

The  subject  of  design  is  so  wide,  and  em¬ 
bodies  almost  everything  dealing  with  form 
and  colour,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat 
of  more  than  the  mere  essentials  that  enter 
into  an  architect's  everyday  work.  Broadly 
speaking,  design  depends  a  great  deal  on  its 
environment  and  on  its  suitability  to  its  purpose, 
and  what  may  be  admirable  under  certain 
conditions  will  be  wrong  and  out  of  place  in 
others. 

As  illustrating  this  fact,  you  have  only  to 
think  of  the  town  house,  with  merely  a  front, 
and  blank  walls  on  either  side,  planted  down 
in  the  middle  of  a  country  field.  As  a  house, 
it  doubtless  contains  the  necessary  accommo¬ 
dation,  but  regarded  as  a  design  it  is  wrong, 
and  shows  at  once  that  every  building  must 
be  dealt  with  in  strict  relation  to  its  particular 
surroundings. 

The  same  thing  applies  with  regard  to 


Truro  Cathedral.— Truro  Cathedral  Building  1  de.coration,  for  here,  more  almost  than  any 
Committee  met  on  the  oth  inst.  The  report  of  the  thing  else,  there  should  be  a  continuity  of  style 


architect  and  contractors  was  that  they  were  per-  :  and  idea,  and  one  range  of  thought  should 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  progress  and  condition  of  |  dominate  the  whole  scheme.  You  know,  only 

the  hmlrlinct  onH  a-m.  ..  r,  _  a..  _ i  I  _ ti  ii.  _ ,  ,  J. 


.  -ij-  -  h  vuuMi.iuu  \j  1  —  11  —  -  -  ‘  j  —  Jv.1ji.1nv,.  1  v/u  iviluvv  1  willy 

tne  building,  and  saw  no  necessity  for  the  removal  j  too  well,  that  any  excess  of  ornament  and 
on  KSe|ofmf ®  nav'rv  P’Uars,  reported  decoration  should  be  avoided,  and  that  it 

where  it  he.ps  to  com 

The  central  tower  will,  it  is  expected,  be  finished -  y°ur  ,.des,gp-  Our  President  was  so 


about  next  October,  but  it  wa3  not  thought  desir¬ 
able  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  nave  until  such 
a  late  period  of  the  year. 

Schools,  Darlington-.— On  the  10th  in3t.  the 
new  Rise  Carr  Board  Schools  were  opened  at 
Darlington.  The  schools  are  from  the  design  of 
-Mr.  G^Gordon  Hoskins,  J.P.,  architect,  of  Darling¬ 
ton  T¥,;il  _ _  O _ I  b 


They  will  cost  over  8,000/. 


right  the  other  night  when  he  urged  the  use 
of  indiarubber,  for  it  is  only  by  going  over 
your  designs  again  and  again,  finding  each 
time  what  you  can  leave  out,  that  you  will 
produce  a  satisfactory  result. 

It  is  a  recognised  fact  amongst  painters  that 
selection  of  line  expressing  form  is  essential  to 


black  and  white  artist,  Mr.  Phil  May,  is  am 
instance  of  this,  for  after  making  careful  andi 
detailed  studies  his  invariable  practice  is  to 
eliminate  everything  that  is  not  absolutely! 
essential  to  the  expressing  of  the  form  andi 
action  he  wishes  to  convey,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  directness  and  straightforward-: 
ness  of  his  work  appeals  to  everybody.  Andi 
it  is  the  same  in  our  work,  where  profusion  off 
detail  and  ornament  confuse  the  eye  and  take  L 
away  all  feeling  of  restraint  and  repose,  andi 
also  the  idea  of  strength  that  every  good  build-1 
ing  should  possess.  Remember  that  the  object  1 
of  all  decoration  is  to  ornament  and  to  adorn,  1. 
and  not  merely  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  i 
designer  and  decorator,  and  unless  placed  inf 
the  right  positions  and  where  it  helps  your  I 
design,  it  is  not  only  worse  than  useless,  buti> 
detrimental  in  every  way. 

Of  course,  in  discussing  the  question  of  1 
design,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  a  science,  I 
or  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  to  be  i 
followed,  for  in  all  ages  the  question  of  what  1 
is  beautiful,  or  the  reverse,  either  in  architect 
ture,  painting,  or  sculpture,  has  been  one  i 
upon  which  men  have  never  entirely  agreed,  i 
Design  depends  necessarily  upon  the  indi- : 
viduality  and  temperament  of  the  designer—  I 
for  where  one  will  look  at  a  thing  and  judge  it  j 
as  a  whole,  another  will  instinctively  in  his  i 
mind’s  eye  deal  with  it  in  detail,  and  think  1 
more  of  each  separate  fact  than  of  the  coin- 1 
plete  work,  which  these  facts  go  to  make  up.  s  [, 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ; 
how  far  an  architect's  work  should  be  in-  1! 
fluenced  by  tradition.  Some  will  urge  you  to 
go  straight  to  Nature  for  your  ideas,  and  not  i) 
trouble  about  tne  works  of  man,  which  must  ;l 
be  inferior  to  those  of  his  Maker.  This  is  a 
fascinating  theory,  but  to  my  mind,  in  practice  if. 
it  does  not  seem  feasible— for  think  of  it,  archi-  ji 
tecture  is  essentially  utilitarian  —  in  other  ;f 
arts  you  may  go  straight  to  Nature  and  borrow  | 
first-hand— the  painter,  his  colours  from  the  n 
sunset  ;  the  musician,  his  song  from  the  birds  I 
— but  neither  the  ant  nor  the  bee  would  give  :  \ 
us  any  practical  suggestions  in  the  solution  of 
difficulties — nor  would  the  contemplation  of  ] 
any  number  of  leafy  avenues  ever  help  us  to  1 
design  a  church  or  cathedral. 

You  should  study  the  works  and  buildings  j 
of  our  best  living  men,  as  well  as  those  long  :i 
since  dead  and  forgotten — it  is  a  mistake,  as  j 
many  students  do,  to  neglect  the  prosaic  present  I 
for  the  picturesque  past.  If  you  see  a  beautiful  ! 
building,  and  one  that  gives  you  lasting  : 
pleasure,  try  and  analyse  it— dissect  it  piece  by  ■ 
piece— get  right  down  to  its  dry  bones,  so  to  1 
speak,  and  find  out  what  it  is,  in  its  composi-  j 
tion  and  construction  that  produces  this  result..  .1 
The  cultivations  of  this  habit  of  analysing  i 
every  thing  you  see,  of  dealing  with  actual  l\ 
existent  facts,  will  help  you  to  design,  far  more 
than  studying  endless  books  and  illustra-  I 
tions,  and  making  dozens  of  pretty  sketches.  < 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  think  ;  the  more  thought 


I  good  drawing,  and  perhaps  our  admirable  we  put  into  our  work  the  better  it  will  be 
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done.  Work  of  all  kinds  becomes  exalted, 
ennobled,  refined,  and  produces  good  lasting 
effects  just  in  proportion  as  we  put  thought 
into  it. 

Beauty  in  architecture,  as  you  well  know, 

1  does  not  result  from  richness  of  material  and 
profusion  of  ornament,  but  from  elegance  of 
i  form  and  proportion,  harmony  of  colour  and 
perfection  of  practical  execution — and  also  in( 
1  great  measure  from  the  intelligent  application 
of  material  to  its  uses,  and  it  is  well  you  should 
always  bear  this  in  mind.  Remember  that  all 
materials  have  their  limitations  and  uses,  and 
think  over  the  suitability  of  the  forms  you 
decide  upon,  and  then  confine  your  design 
strictly  within  that  margin. 

If  any  special  building  or  feature  of  it  par¬ 
ticularly  claims  your  attention,  you  will  find 
that  the  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  material 
has  much  to  do  with  its  charm  and  pleasing 
effect,  and  this  is  the  point  that  I  want  to 
emphasise  to-night.  Do  not,  of  course,  be  led 
away  into  thinking  that  mere  perfection  of 
material  and  workmanship  will  atone  for 
feebleness  of  design  and  composition,  for  they 
never  can,  but  materials  and  the  way  they 
are  used  have  a  very  large  influence  upon  the 
final  result  of  your  work,  and  in  your  designs 
you  should  always  bear  this  in  mind. 

I  see  amongst  the  subjects  of  the  work  of 
the  session,  summer-houses  and  bay-windows 
in  wood  and  stone,  a  cottage,  market-hall,  and 
railway-station  and  font  and  so  on,  all  of  which 
require  individual  treatment  with  regard  to 
materials  of  which  you  propose  to  construct 
them.  In  dealing  with  any  one  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  make  up  your  mind  beforehand,  almost 
before  you  have  crystallised  your  ideas  on  to 
paper,  of  what  they  shall  be  built — if  in  stone, 
then  whether  of  rough  rubble  or  finely-finished 
ashlar  ;  whether  the  roofs  shall  be  slate  or 
tile — all  of  which  require  differently  treating, 
and  which  should  affect  the  character  of  your 
design.  If  your  building  is  in  brick,  arrange 
your  construction  for  this  material,  and  confine 
your  details  within  the  sizes  that  bricks  are 
made,  and  do  not  attempt  to  get  out  of  one 
material  the  effect  that  belongs  properly  to 
another. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  plaster,  and  your 
house  is  in  rough  cast,  remember  that  this  is  a 
material  that  requires  broad  and  simple  sur¬ 
faces.  We  have  only  to  look  around  us  even 
to-day  to  see  the  numerous  instances  to  which 
this  material  particularly  has  been  degraded. 
Can  anything  be  more  false  in  construction  and 
design  than  the  imitation  in  plaster  of  half- 
timbered  work  painted  to  imitate  wood  ? 

Guard  against  being  carried  away  by  the 
love  of  the  pretty  and  picturesque,  and,  above 
all  things,  avoid  any  sham  or  imitation  in  your 
work.  Wherever  possible,  study  the  way  in 
which  all  materials  are  used,  whether  in  old  or 
new  work — you  will  find  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  avoid. 

In  some  of  the  designs  exhibited  in  this  room 
it  the  opening  meeting  the  construction  was 
drawn  showing  that  the  student  had  not 
thought  out  properly  the  material  in  which  he 
was  working,  and  which  in  actual  building 
would  be  impracticable.  It  should  be  your 
aim  always  thoroughly  to  understand  how  you 
intend  to  use  the  materials  shown  in  your  de¬ 
signs,  and  this  you  can  only  get  by  continually 
observing  work,  both  old  and  new. 

Try  and  convey  your  meaning  in  as  clear 
and  straightforward  a  way  as  possible,  avoid¬ 
ing  all  tricks  and  mannerisms,  and  remember 
that  the  essence  of  good  architectural  drawing 
is  to  make  your  design  intelligible  to  the  work¬ 
man  who  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  it  out. 

It  is  an  admirable  plan  to  try  and  picture  in 
your  mind’s  eye  the  finished  work — try  and 
see  it  as  a  whole  and  complete,  and  also  every 
portion  of  it  in  detail.  Think  over  your  build¬ 
ing  from  all  possible  points,  and  adapt  it  to  its 
site  and  surroundings. 

If  you  train  your  mind  to  do  this,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  helpful  the  practice 

is,  and  in  how  short  a  time  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  it — it  will  enable  you  to  see  the 
plan  and  superstructure  together  ;  for,  as  you 
know,  one  is  inseparable  from  the  other,  and 
both  should  be  thought  and  worked  out  at  the 
same  time.  Then  after  thinking  out  the  mass, 
study  it  in  detail  and  thrash  out  ev<  ry  part  of 

it,  for  nothing  is  too  small  for  your  care,  and 
no  part  must  be  left  to  chance. 

Detail  makes  perfection,  and  you  should 
endeavour  to  make  your  work  as  perfect  as 
possible  in  every  way. 

And  above  all  things,  remember  that  eccen¬ 
tricity  is  not  synonymous  with  genius,  and  in 


order  to  produce  a  beautiful  work  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  bizarre  or  grotesque. 

In  architecture,  decoration,  and  furniture 
there  is  a  strong  movement  permeating  the 
country  not  only  to  treat  material  sensibly,  but 
with  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  bygone  schools 
of  design.  The  mere  copying  of  old  forms 
and  traditions,  if  unaccompanied  with  fresh 
thought  and  feeling,  should  not  be  tolerated, 
for  servile  imitation  is  a  sure  sign  of  decadence 
and  the  admission  of  a  lack  of  creative  force. 

We  need  a  revival  of  the  old  simple  expres¬ 
sion  of  individual  feeling,  expressed  with  the 
enlightenment  and  knowledge  of  to-day.  But 
equally  I  would  warn  you  against  falling  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  in  your  efforts  after  so-called 
‘originality’  getting  into  the  slough  of  the 
‘  new  art.’  Abroad,  as  many  of  you  know,  this 
has  developed  into  a  mania,  and  the  1  crawling 
line  ’  now  supplies  the  motive  for  roofs  and 
doorways,  chairs,  tables,  and  jewellery — the 
designers  treating  wood  and  stone  as  if  they 
were  copper  wire,  losing  all  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  fitness  in  a  mere  delirium  of  meaning¬ 
less  lines. 

You  know  that  ornament  must  follow  good 
construction,  and  that  this  again  must  be  based 
on  the  proper  use  of  material,  and  though  the 
tendency  of  the  time  is  to  try  to  be  original,  to 
produce  something  fresh  and  striking,  yet  I 
venture  to  think  that  much  of  what  we  now 
see  around  us  is  only  ephemeral,  and  will  not 
hold  its  place  in  years  to  come  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  architecture  to-day. 

Many  of  those  who  condemn  our  modern 
architecture,  and  make  slighting  comparisons 
with  the  old,  overlook  entirely  the  fact  that 
none  of  those  who  constructed  the  old 
buildings  we  all  so  much  admire  had  a  tithe 
of  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  we  have 
to-day — the  multiplicity  of  modern  require¬ 
ments  ;  the  advances  made  in  science,  in 
electricity,  heating,  drainage,  and  so  on  ;  the 
varied  materials  ;  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  ; 
and  the  limitations  and  rules,  at  any  rate,  in 
towns — within  which  our  buildings  have  to 
be  confined. 

Of  course  I  know  that  all  these  things  will 
not  affect  your  work  in  the  coming  session  ; 
but  you  should  think  over  them  and  ponder 
upon  their  meaning,  so  that  when  you  enter 
upon  your  struggle  in  the  race  of  life  you  will 
not  be  handicapped  at  the  outset  by  ignorance 
of  the  difficulties  and  changed  conditions  you 
will  have  to  contend  with. 

In  the  consideration  of  your  own  individual 
designs  try  and  think  them  out  for  yourselves 
on  sound  and  logical  principles,  and  remember 
that  is  only  by  honest  endeavours  to  adapt  our 
art  to  every-day  requirements  that  we  can 
make  it  a  real  benefit  to  present  day  archi¬ 
tecture.’’ 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  said  his  remarks  would 
be  rather  general,  for  he  was  not  asked  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Prior  and  Mr.  Mountford 
until  twelve  o’clock  that  day,  and  since  then 
he  had  had  to  go  a  little  distance  into  the 
country ;  the  consequence  was  that  he  had 
only  been  able  to  prepare  a  few  notes  in  the 
train.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Prior  was 
not  present  that  evening,  though  he  thought 
he  might  possibly  be  able  to  tell  them 
briefly  what  Mr.  Prior’s  theory  was — it  was 
that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  out  design 
Well,  such  conclusion  might  be  arrived  at,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  could  be  learnt 
about  design.  Mr.  Prior's  theory,  he  believed, 
was  that  design  should  grow  spontaneously. 
Well,  there  were  very  few  things  that  grew 
spontaneously ;  most  things  required  some 
sort  of  cultivation.  Wild  flowers  were  very 
beautiful,  but  after  cultivation  they  might  pro¬ 
duce  more  glorious  effects.  Wild  fruit  trees, 
again,  required  to  be  trained,  pruned,  and 
grafted  before  they  gave  the  best  fruit.  More 
or  less,  the  young  students  he  saw  before  him 
might  be  considered  to  represent,  say,  young 
crab-apple  trees  on  to  which  it  was  proposed 
to  graft  some  knowledge  from  the  gnarled  old 
tree.  The  vigour  of  the  young  crab-apple  tree, 
when  it  had  this  knowledge,  so  to  speak,  grafted 
on  to  its  stem,  would  lead  to  improved  results, 
and  the  fruit  it  would  bear  would,  he  hoped, 
be  abundant.  If  those  he  saw  before  him 
were  all  going  to  join  the  classes  of  design, 
those  classes  would  be  a  most  magnificent 
success  this  session  ;  but  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  past  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  all 
do  so.  The  object  of  the  classes  was  to  assist 
students  in  the  study  of  design,  and  when  put 
in  that  way  he  thought  Mr.  Prior’s  objections 
were  met,  for  if  design  could  not  be  taught, 
students  could  be  assisted  to  acquire  a  know¬ 


ledge  of  design,  which  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  them.  He  was  rather  afraid  to  say 
what  he  was  going  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
examinations,  but  he  thought  there  was  too 
much  tendency  to  cram  for  their  everlasting 
examinations.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
classes  of  design  had  as  their  object  in  any 
way  whatever  the  leading  up  to  the  examina¬ 
tions  except  indirectly,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  students  would  do  themselves 
much  more  justice  if  they  did  not  think  quite  so 
much  about  qualifying  for  some  particular 
examination  in  some  particular  month.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  take  things  more  quietly,  and 
learn  thoroughly  what  they  wanted  to  know, 
and  not  cram  it  into  themselves  in  such  a  way 
that  it  left  them  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  ;  for  after 
all  they  were  preparing  themselves  for  their 
future  career — they  were  not  preparing  for  a 
future  examination.  He  hoped  he  was  not 
flogging  a  dead  horse,  but  he  would  urge  upon 
them  the  advisability  of  preparing  themselves 
for  their  own  future  careers,  and  not  of  preparing 
for  any  particular  examination.  Their  futures 
as  a  whole  were  much  more  important  than 
passing  an  examination  by  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  Dawber  had  said  so  ably  almost  all  that 
need  be  said  that  it  seemed  almost  unnecessary 
to  go  on.  If  they  had  taken  in  half  that  Mr. 
Dawber  had  said,  and  would  go  away  and 
practise  it,  they  would  become  very  good 
architects.  He  (the  speaker)  would  emphasise 
one  or  two  points,  however. 

Proportion  was  one  of  the  principal  things 
in  design.  If  they  got  the  proportions  of  a 
building  correct — by  correct  he  did  not 
necessarily  mean  according  to  any  particular 
rule — but  so  that  they  would  satisfy  a  well- 
trained  eye,  as  a  well-proportioned  building 
would  always  do.  Nor  did  he  advocate 
much  detail  which  was  too  often  a  mass 
of  crudeness,  for  a  building  well  thought 
out  and  in  good  proportion  did  not  require 
much  detail.  One  of  the  great  things  was  to 
know  how  much  to  leave  out  of  a  design,  and 
not  to  put  in  all  that  could  be  thought  of ;  but 
to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  unnecessary 
and  superabundant  detail  which  Mr.  Dawber 
had  referred  to. 

He  did  not  think  the  remarks  of  the  President, 
in  his  recent  address,  as  to  indiarubber  were  quite 
fair  to  the  original  author  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  use  of  indiarubber,  who  was  speaking  more 
in  regard  to  sketching.  If  they  wished  to  pro¬ 
duce  show  sketches  they  should  try  to  do 
without  indiarubber,  for  if  they  did  without  it 
they  would  make  a  much  better  sketch  than 
if  they  produced  their  sketch  after  rubbing 
out  two  or  three  times.  There  would  no 
doubt  be  a  loss  of  accuracy  at  first,  but  if  they 
were  to  make  sketches  which  would  be 
pleasing  to  look  at  they  must  do  without  the 
use  of  indiarubber.  Of  course  indiarubber 
was  most  valuable,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
architects  would  get  on  if  they  did  not  fre¬ 
quently  rub  out  some  of  their  ideas. 

As  to  measured  drawings,  he  thought  that 
students  would  do  well  in  their  young  days  to 
confine  themselves  to  measuring  what  they 
saw,  for  if  they  did  that  carefully  they  learnt 
so  much.  The  student  did  not  measure  for  the 
sake  of  making  pretty  drawings,  but  when  he 
saw  a  piece  of  work  he  admired,  he  proceeded, 
or  should  do  so,  to  measure  it  and  put  it  on 
paper.  He  should  say  to  himself,  “  That  piece 
of  work  up  there,  when  drawn  to  an  inch 
scale,  produces  an  effect  like  this  ;  the  next 
time  I  want  to  produce  something  of  that 
nature  I  know  that  if  I  get  an  effect  on  paper 
like  this  the  result  will  be  something  like  that’’ 
— so  that  one  worked  backwards  to  work 
forward.  They  saw  the  work  they  admired, 
and  they  put  it  on  paper.  Then  when  some 
one  commissioned  them  to  design  something  ; 
they  had  to  begin  by  putting  their  design  on 
paper,  and  then,  with  the  knowledge  they  had 
gained  by  representing  bricks  and  mortar  on 
paper,  they  were  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
result  when  building  in  bricks  and  mortar 
from  paper. 

Mr.  Dawber  had  spoken  about  new  work. 
They  might  think  it  obvious — but  it  was  not — 
that  good  new  work  would  teach  them  very 
nearly  as  much  as  old  work,  for  if  they  confined 
their  studies  to  old  work  half  the  problems  met 
with  in  modern  life  were  absent  in  that  old 
work.  New  buildings  must  be  studied  and 
examined,  or  the  young  architect  would  have 
to  fight  out  all  the  problems  of  modern 
building  for  himself,  and  it  was  possible  he 
would  not  grasp  them  well  the  first  or  even 
the  second  time.  These  modern  problems 
could  be  understood  by  studying  modern 
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buildings,  and  the  solution  of  them  was  easier 
and  quicker  in  that  way  to  most  students  than 
if  the  student  worked  them  out  for  himself. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Dawber’s  remarks 
about  materials.  It  seemed  so  unfortunate 
that  some  architects  should  jump  about  from 
the  use  of  one  material  to  another.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  got  a  design  that  might  have  looked 
all  right  if  it  had  been  worked  out,  or  thought 
out,  carefully  in  proper  materials,  but  instead  of 
that  the  architect  used  some  red  brick  here,  a 
piece  of  white  stone  there — because  carving 
was  wanted — or  they  got  a  very  nicely-pro¬ 
portioned  window  with  stone  dressings  which 
had  tobe  bonded  into  the  brickwork  surrounding 
it,  which  resulted  in  irregular  bonders  all  round 
the  window.  The  zig-zag  effect  of  the  bonders, 
which  was  often  puzzling, wasoftenmore  notice¬ 
able  than  the  delicate  mouldings  which  formed 
the  jambs  or  the  arch  of  the  window.  If  they 
had  to  design  a  brick  or  stone  building,  they 
must  from  the  first  limit  themselves  to  some 
form  of  brick  and  stone  treatment  which 
would  not  produce  a  lot  of  irritating  lines 
where  the  brick  and  stone  joined,  for  these 
joinings  had  the  effect  of  marring  the  design. 

Simplicity  was  a  very  important  matter,  and 
he  was  afraid  they  did  not  run  much  risk  of 
being  too  simple  in  their  work.  The  Class  of 
Design  was  an  excellent  institution  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  though  they  might  not  agree 
with  what  he  was  going  to  say  :  it  enabled 
students  to  throw  out  a  good  deal  of  crudeness 
of  design  that  was  latent  in  them,  and 
competitions  were  useful  in  the  same  way. 
Some  designs,  in  the  school  and  in  com¬ 
petitions,  looked  as  though  their  author  had 
had  a  bad  attack  of  measles,  judging  from 
the  rash  thrown  out. 

In  studying  old  work,  they  should  not  do  so 
in  such  small  fragments  that  the  work  they 
did  was  of  little  use  to  them  when  they  wanted 
to  refer  to  it  afterwards.  He  had  known 
students  make  a  study  of  a  door  or  window. 
They  measured  the  external  jamb  and  arch, 
and  they  stopped  there  ;  they  did  not  go 
inside  and  show  how  it  looked  there.  That 
sort  of  thing  was  sometimes  seen  in  the 
Class  of  Design  ;  the  idea  had  been  copied 
from  something  sketched  by  the  designer, 
and  made  a  very  nice  design  from  the  out¬ 
side,  but  no  consideration  was  shown  for  the 
door  seen  from  the  inside.  That  was  a  small 
illustration  of  what  he  would  venture  to  call 
want  of  thoroughness.  When  they  studied  a 
thing,  they  should  study  it  thoroughly — not  in 
a  scrappy  or  unreasonable  manner.  They 
should  take  the  thing  as  a  whole,  and 
if  they  could  not  measure  it,  they  should 
sketch  it,  but  they  must  not  omit  to  put  dimen¬ 
sions  on  the  sketch.  Dimensions  would  not  do 
any  harm  to  the  sketch  and  they  would  be 
found  invaluable  afterwards.  To  know  that  a 
doorway  was  so  many  feet  wide  was  invaluable 
afterwards.  The  size  of  a  thing  was  very 
important — the  real  size  of  a  thing.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  a  friend  of  his  once  let  fall  a 
remark  that  he  always  designed  to  one-eighth 
scale.  Now  that  was  a  fatal  thing  to  do  ;  they 
should  design  full  size  and  think  of  a  thing  full 
size.  If  they  could  not  think  of  a  thing  full 
size,  they  should  take  out  their  measure  and 
measure  it  ;  they  did  not  want  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  pettifogging  one-eighth  scale. 
Of  course,  they  had  to  do  so  in  order  to  get  a 
contract  or  in  dealing  with  the  Building  Act, 
but  they  did  not,  or  ought  not  to,  design  to 
one-eighth  scale.  They  should  design  inwardly 
much  larger,  and  then,  by  necessity,  reduce  it ; 
“  but  do  not  design  to  one-eighth  scale.  Think 
of  your  building  as  a  whole  and  never  mind 
little  pieces  of  detail.  If  you  get  a  good  build¬ 
ing,  a  good  mass,  a  good  general  effect,  then 
the  detail  (if  you  have  any  knowledge  in  you 
whatever)  will  more  or  less  grow  spon¬ 
taneously.”  The  first  thing  was  to  know  what 
they  were  going  to  build,  and  having  decided 
on  the  general  treatment,  the  detail  could  wait. 
They  should  design  their  building  and  think  of 
it  in  bulk,  and  then  by  degrees  they  came  down 
to  the  details. 

He  was  glad  Mr.  Dawber  had  criticised  the 
“  new  art."  He  thought  they  were  well  advised 
not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  might 
be  very  original,  but  they  did  not  want  to  strive 
after  a  type  of  originality  of  that  kind.  Their 
own  individuality  would  be  enough  if  they 
digested  and  studied  the  work  done  before 
them  by  others  on  more  or  less  recognised 
lines.  Their  own  individuality,  if  they  studied 
carefully,  would  give  their  buildings  quite  as 
much  originality  as  was  really  wanted. 

Another  most  valuable  avenue  to  knowledge 


was  the  study  of  works  in  progress.  If  they 
were  in  offices  designing  to  one-eighth  scale  or 
tracing  quarter  full  size  they  would  never  get 
on  particularly  well.  They  must  get  out  on 
the  building  in  progress  and  see  things  going 
on  ;  and  think,  and  make  a  mental  note  of 
what  to  avoid  and  what  to  do  when  it  came  to 
their  turn  to  erect  buildings. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  much  obliged 
to  Messrs.  Dawber  and  Stokes  for  the  good 
advice  they  had  given,  and  he  desired  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  them. 
Advice  given  in  that  way  must  be,  of  necessity, 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  truisms,  yet  the 
more  such  advice  was  repeated  the  more  it 
was  impressed  on  one's  mind.  The  most 
important  thing  that  had  been  spoken  about 
was  as  to  simplicity  in  design.  He  did  not 
think  that  could  be  repeated  too  often,  for  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  design  was  to  keep  their 
work  simple.  If  they  studied  some  of  the  best 
old  work,  they  would  see  how  very  simple  it 
was  when  put  on  paper.  For  instance,  the 
garden  front  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of 
design,  but  on  paper  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  it  at  all,  and  that  showed  the 
importance  of  keeping  things  extremely  simple. 
The  same  remarks  applied  to  Trinity  College 
Library,  Cambridge.  He  quite  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Stokes  had  said  about  preparing  for 
examination.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
sure  Mr.  Stokes  did  not  wish  to  say  it  was  not 
a  good  thing  to  have  an  object  in  front  in  their 
study.  And  although  they  might  be  crammed, 
a  great  deal  learnt  in  that  way  remained,  and 
was  of  use  to  a  man.  It  was  quite  impossible 
to  teach  design  ;  it  could  not  be  taught  unless 
it  was  in  a  man,  but  a  great  deal  of  useful  help 
could  be  given  as  to  what  had  been  done  in 
the  past — what  had  been  successful  and  what 
unsuccessful.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
designing  if  they  had  no  material  of  that  kind 
to  work  upon,  so  that  the  more  study  they  gave 
to  that  sort  of  thing  the  more  they  would 
have  to  draw  upon  in  working  out  their  own 
designs. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  should  like  to 
second  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Stokes  in  saying  that  Mr.  Dawber 
was  right  in  all  he  had  said,  except  in  one 
passing  remark  which  was  not  essential  to 
the  subject.  Mr.  Dawber  remarked  about  the 
music  of  the  birds  and  the  music  of  nature. 
As  something  of  a  musician  he  (the  speaker) 
wished  to  say  that  the  music  of  nature  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  art  of  music  than  the  trees 
had  to  do  with  Gothic  vaulting.  Music  was 
an  artificial  art  entirely.  As  to  what  Mr. 
Stokes  had  said  about  examinations,  he  agreed 
that  one  should  not  think  only  of  passing  the 
examinations.  This  was  an  over-examined 
age  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  a  man  could  not 
be  examined  in  design,  or  in  art.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  however,  had  this  peculiarity  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  arts  :  it  was  mixed  up  with 
questions  of  practical  construction.  He  thought 
it  was  a  desirable  thing  that  architects  should 
have  established  some  sort  of  examination 
which  would  afford  the  public  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  architect  they  went  to 
could  be  trusted  with  the  construction  of  a 
building.  As  to  design,  the  matter  was  very 
different.  A  man  must  find  his  own  level,  and 
people  who  knew  anything  about  such  things 
would  find  out  whether  an  architect  were  an 
artist  or  not.  But  he  thought  that  examination  in 
construction  was  a  good  thing,  because  it  gave 
a  point  to  work  up  to.  That  side  of  architec¬ 
ture  was  to  many  men  the  least  interesting, 
but  it  could  not  be  overlooked.  As  to  another  of 
Mr.  Stokes’  remarks  as  to  originality  and  that  the 
thing  they  had  to  think  of  was  the  design  of 
buildings,  students  should  try  to  keep  out  of 
their  head  the  idea  of  any  particular  thing  they 
wished  to  imitate,  something  that  they  were 
fond  of :  they  should  not  try  to  make  their 
building  convey  that,  but  should  endeavour  to 
think  from  the  first  what  shape  their  building 
should  take  in  order  to  fulfil  its  practical  re¬ 
quirements.  A  great  deal  was  missed  by  young 
architects  in  their  habit  of  trying  to  design 
something  in  memory  of  something  else  they 
had  admired  very  much,  and  then  getting  the 
building  to  fit  it  afterwards.  If  they  always 
thought  of  the  practical  problem  of  the  building, 
they  might  get  an  original  form  and  decorate 
it  in  their  own  way  afterwards.  As  to  the 
study  of  detail  to  one-eighth  inch  scale,  that 
was  excellent  advice  when  circumstances  ren¬ 
dered  it  possible  to  act  on  it  ;  but  they  did  not 
always.  But  with  the  study  of  full-size  detail 
should  go  the  study  of  the  general  eleva¬ 


tion,  of  whatever  scale  it  is.  Very  often 
the  client  would  not  let  them  do  that — he 
was  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  contract  signed  ;  but 
when  they  got  a  client  with  common  sense 
who  cared  for  architecture  for  its  own  1 
sake,  they  should  tell  him  that  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  and  give  more  time  for 
the  preparation  of  the  drawings.  When  they 
got  a  client  to  agree  to  that,  they  should  sketch  i 
out  the  full-size  details  pari  passu  with  the  one- 
eighth  scale  or  quarter-scale  elevation  ;  and  if 
they  did  that  they  would  be  better  able  to  see  :> 
their  relation  to  the  whole.  When  they  were  p 
not  able  to  do  that,  they  often  found  that  they  ti 
wanted  afterwards  to  do  something  for  which  i:; 
there  was  not  space  or  which  would  not  fit  in  j 
with  the  general  design. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily  11 
agreed  to,  the  meeting  terminated. 


MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  is  the  address  delivered  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire,  at  the  it 
opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  the  u 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects,  on  Thursday,  1 
the  9th  inst.  : — 

“  On  entering  the  second  year  of  office  as 
President  I  must  express  to  you  my  high  : 
appreciation  of  the  honour  you  have  conferred  1 1 
upon  me  by  re-election.  I  trust  I  may  be  able  t 
to  steer  through  the  difficulties  and  responsi-  i ; 
bilities  which,  of  necessity,  are  associated  with  1 
such  an  office  ;  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  i 
term  we  shall  not  have  lost  in  dignity  and  I 
respect  as  an  important  provincial  institution 
in  alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  ■ 
Architects. 

It  seems  desirable  that  in  this  address  I 
should  allude  to  several  important  matters  1 
which  concern  the  welfare  of  our  art  in  a 
large  community  like  this,  but  it  is  also  de-  . 
sirable  that  I  should  review  the  present  con-  1! 
dition  of  architecture,  and  indulge  in  some  1 1 
speculation  as  to  its  future  history  and  practice. 

The  efforts  of  our  Society  in  connexion  with  ■ 
the  official  control  of  architecture  in  this  city  M 
have  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results  :  | 
and  by  the  appointment  of  a  City  Architect.  . 
The  duties  of  the  office  have  been  carefully  ;  I 
defined  by  the  Corporation  authorities,  and  the 
appointment  has  fallen  on  a  gentleman  fully 
qualified  to  perform  those  duties  and  who  is  1 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  1 
Architects. 

In  my  former  address  I  alluded  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Architecture  : 
at  the  Owens  College.  I  had  to  chronicle  the  : 
failure  of  our  efforts  to  induce  the  Corporation  1 
of  the  city  to  join  in  the  establishment  of  this  s 
University  chair  of  Architecture  ;  and  I  also  :i 
stated  that  our  efforts  would  not  cease  till  I 
every  means  at  our  disposal  was  exhausted,  j: 
The  paramount  question  we  have  to  deal  with  I 
is  that  of  endowment,  so  as  to  make  the  Pro-  { 
fessorship  worth  the  acceptance  of  a  man  in  1 
whom  the  profession  would  have  confidence,  •; 
and  whose  opinion  on  all  points  of  artistic  .ji 
value  should  be  sought  and  respected.  It  must  H 
be  admitted  that  such  a  tribunal  of  appeal  is  : 
required  in  dealing  with  arfistic  matters  in 
such  a  city  as  Manchester.  We  are  surrounded 
with  evidences  of  this  want  of  advice  and  con-  •; 
trol ;  witness  the  architectural  settings  of  our  a 
public  statues  and  the  artistic  horrors  and  !l 
heraldic  blunders  made  in  the  decoration  j 
efforts  of  public  buildings  (including  the  civic  :j 
hall)  at  a  Coronation  time  or  on  other  occasions  -  i 
of  public  rejoicing.  There  are  many  ways  in  1 
which  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  a  Pro-  •)( 
fessor  of  Architecture  at  the  University  would  lb 
be  of  great  value,  and  without  in  any  way  11 
conflicting  with  the  official  control  of  the  City 
Architect. 

As  I  have  said,  the  question  of  endowment  :l 
had  to  be  faced.  It  was  a  serious  consideration  ij 
with  the  College  and  our  Society  on  account  of 
our  failure  to  induce  the  Corporation  to  join  1: 
in  the  effort,  or  to  provide  any  portion  of  the  :! 
funds.  Our  fellow  member,  Mr.  Stannus,  was 
doing  what  the  Corporation  needed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Municipal  School  of  Art.  .1 
Now  that  he  has  resigned  his  office  (and  this 
he  felt  he  must  do  for  reasons  which, 
perhaps,  do  not  concern  the  public),  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  joined  the  movement,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  promised  by  gentlemen 
interested  in  our  art,  I  feel  that  we  are  now 
approaching  a  consummation  which  will  add  1 1 
honour  and  dignity  to  architecture  and  its  ; 
practice.  When  my  term  of  office  closes  with  1 1 
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he  present  session,  I  hope  to  vacate  this  chair 
vith  the  knowledge  that  the  Chair  of  Archi- 
ecture  at  Owens  College  is  an  accomplished 
act. 

I  alluded  on  a  former  occasion  to  the 
mportant  question  of  architectural  competi- 
ion,  and  to  the  need  for  proper  and  efficient 
tssessment.  This  matter  has  been  much  under 
liscussion  during  the  last  year,  and  things 
lave  gone  so  far  as  the  establishment  of  a 
ociety,  which,  I  believe,  desires  to  advise  the 
ioyal  Institute,  in  connexion  with  this  question 
if  assessorship.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
he  Institute  has  adopted  and  arrived  at  reso- 
utions  which  will  cover  the  situation  and 
□eet  all  requirements.  When  an  assessor  is 
ppointed  (no  matter  by  whom)  he  should  be 
hosen  with  a  view  to  his  knowledge  on  the 
•articular  class  of  work  upon  which  he  has  to 
djudicate.  I  may  say  here  (by  way  of  paren- 
hesis)  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
•ublic  authorities  who  place  assessorship  in 
ompetition,  and  who,  I  fear,  appoint  the 
owest  bidder  for  the  office,  independent  of  his 
.bility  to  adjudicate  on  the  particular  matter 
•ffered  for  his  consideration.  Having  chosen 
n  assessor  on  the  right  lines,  it  is  essential 
hat  his  decision  should  be  final  and  binding 
>n  his  clients,  the  promoters.  In  this  way, 
ind  in  this  way  only,  will  the  country  secure 
he  best  architectural  results,  and  justice  be 
lone  to  the  profession.  The  only  excuse  for 
leparting  from  this  rule  would  be  some  serious 
ind  insuperable  objection  to  the  author  of  the 
elected  solution  of  a  competition  problem. 
Let  us  hope  that  such  a  condition  will  never 
>e  possible. 

As  before  remarked,  it  appears  desirable 
;hat  on  an  occasion  like  this  we  should  review 
he  present  condition  of  our  art  and  indulge  in 
ome  speculation  as  to  its  future.  I  confess 
hat  the  latter  consideration  constitutes  a 
ormidable  task,  and  one  in  which  imagination 
ind  surmise  must  play  the  chief  parts.  Let  us, 
lowever,  indulge  in  a  brief  review  of  archi- 
ecture  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  time. 

We,  who  have  done  much  of  our  work 
luring  the  Victorian  era,  may  pause  and 
vonder  at  the  present  development  and 
jractice  of  architecture,  and  speculate  on  the 
probable  condition  of  the  art  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  fit  and  proper  motto  for  the  present 
condition  of  civilisation  and  movement  is  the 
one  word,  ‘Speed.’  At  such  a  rate  does 
science  move  in  the  application  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  discoveries  to  the  needs  of  humanity 
and  progress,  the  architect  is  bewildered,  and 
ihis  greatest  energies  are  needed  to  keep  pace 
iwith  this  hurried  onward  movement.  In  the 
•architecture  of  our  cities  architects  have,  and 
iwill  have,  the  hardest  tasks  to  perform  in  the 
•application  of  their  art  to  the  present  and  to 
the  probable  conditions  of  the  future.  This  un¬ 
seemly  speed  and  competition  has  engendered 
a  utilitarian  spirit,  which  dominates  all  city 
architecture.  If  a  beautiful  and  refined 
!•  facade  is  produced,  its  lines  and  its  archi¬ 
tectural  beauties  are  ruined  and  destroyed  by 
i!  huge  signboards  in  the  form  of  cut-out  flaring 
I  gilt  letters  stuck  on  the  elevation,  often  without 

•  the  least  respect  for  the  lines  of  architecture, 

;  and  to  the  complete  destruction  of  what  often 

is  a  costly  artistic  effort.  Speaking  of  science, 

1  just  consider  what  electricity  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  destruction  of  city  architecture.  Holdfasts 
'  for  overhead  wires  are  driven  into  and  fixed  on 
1  architectural  facades  without  the  slightest  con- 
>  sideration  for  their  artistic  value.  It  is  a 

•  matter  of  no  consequence  as  to  whether  the 
1  buildings  are  public  or  private,  and  perhaps 
'  no  greater  instance  of  the  hasty  application  of 
‘  scientific  requirements,  to  the  spoliation  of 
1  architecture,  can  be  found  than  the  present 
I  aspect  of  Albert-square  in  this  city.  It  is 

mass  of  electrical  network  ;  the  fine  elevations 
1  of  Waterhouse  are  completely  cut  to  pieces, 

I  and  their  beautiful  lines  destroyed.  The  speed 
1  at  which  we  are  travelling  in  scientific  and 
!  other  developments  does  not  allow  of  time  to 
1  consider  the  result  of  existing  conditions, 

hence  the  architects  of  this  new  century  find 
1  themselves  on  a  new  platform  of  practice.  It 

is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  Ruskin’s 

Oxford  studentc  returning  from  Italy  he  said  to 
!  the  great  master,  ‘  The  moment  I  entered  the 

Florentine  gallery  I  knew  why  you  have  given 

•  to  Botticelli  such  supremacy  ’  (or  words  to  that 
'  effect).  ‘  Indeed,’  said  Ruskin,  1  you  saw  this 

in  an  instant?  and,  only  to  think,  it  took  me 
:  twenty  years  to  find  it  out.  What  will  be  the 

end  of  our  civilisation  if  we  go  at  this  speed 


ancient  or  modern  history  ;  but  there  are  some 
points  in  connexion  with  our  art  that  are  worth 
alluding  to,  and  some  curious  and  interesting 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  Over  a  hundred  years 
ago  Englishmen,  through  Hanoverian  obstinacy, 
quarrelled  with  their  brethren  settled  in  the 
western  world.  The  result  of  this  quarrel  was 
the  building  up  of  a  new  civilisation.  As  a 
matter  of  necessity,  this  was  done  in  a  hurry  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  life  and  inde¬ 
pendent  administration.  The  rapid  and  won¬ 
derful  completion  of  this  new  civilisation  was 
well  described  by  Tennyson,  whoso  beautifully 
described  America  as 

‘  Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West. 

The  modern  historian,  who  writes  the 
chronicle  of  our  own  time  will  have  to  recog¬ 
nise  a  topsy-turvydcm  unknown  in  the  world’s 
history.  England,  after  its  past  centuries  of 
consolidation  in  art,  literature,  and  intellec¬ 
tuality,  is  now  going  at  the  speed  which 
characterised  the  building  up  of  the  new 
western  world  ;  whereas  America  is  now  con¬ 
solidating  in  the  realms  of  art,  literature,  and 
intellectual  culture.  The  value  of  our  own  art 
is  fully  recognised  ;  and,  although  the  old 
speed  has  not  quite  disappeared,  there  is  a 
strong  and  growing  disposition  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  beauty  in  architecture.  On  this 
side  the  Atlantic  we  do  not  hesitate  to  spoil 
our  art  with  the  hideous  application  of  scien¬ 
tific  necessities  ;  there  is  little  respect  for 
existing  beauty  ;  we  even  go  to  such  lengths  as 
painting  white  marble  statues  (and,  I  regret  to 
say  it,  in  our  own  City,  too),  although  they  are 
recognised  as  the  works  of  great  sculptors  of 
bygone  days.  Public  boards  are  congratulated 
on  their  ability  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
an  architect,  owing  to  the  amateur  cleverness 
of  officials.  Competitions  in  architecture  are 
mismanaged,  and  are  often  valueless  from  an 
honourable  standpoint.  Briefly,  the  architect 
of  this  new  century  has  a  condition  of  things 
to  grapple  with  which  will  militate  against  the 
principles  of  beauty  in  architecture  ;  and  with¬ 
out  beauty  architecture  becomes  mere  building 
and  only  the  exponent  of  science. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  if  such  a 
gloomy  and  despondent  view  is  to  be  taken  of 
our  beautiful  art,  can  nothing  be  done  to  save 
its  destruction,  and  to  perpetuate  and  maintain 
some  of  the  past  traditions  upon  which  it  has 
been  based  since  the  days  of  its  perfection  on 
the  classic  plains  of  Attica  ?  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  reply  to  this  interrogation  is — 
let  the  architects  of  the  present,  and  all  future 
time,  study  the  art  of  the  past,  whether  Pagan 
or  Christian  ;  from  such  study  will  be  evolved 
the  fact  that,  whilst  all  past  architecture  was 
the  outcome  of  certain  eras  of  civilisation 
under  climatic  conditions,  it  never  lost  sight  of 
the  beautiful.  A  study  of  our  art  in  the  past 
will  also  reveal  the  fact  that  it  was  truthful  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time.  This  is  an 
important  point,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  ;  then  Christian  places  of  worship  will  no 
longer  be  copies  of  Grecian  temples,  factory 
and  workshop  buildings  will  not  violate  Italian 
art  by  the  use  of  its  beautiful  turrets  for  chimney 
stacks  ;  but  the  evolution  of  our  art  in  the  future 
will  be  truthful  to  the  requirements  of  the  time, 
and  not  the  result  of  eccentric  efforts  at 
originality  or  merely  reproductions  of  past 
examples.  A  new  style  on  the  instant  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  growth  and 
requirement  of  time. 

Whilst  attending  the  banquet  at  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  given  by  the  Liverpool  Society  of 
Architects,  and  speaking  as  the  representative 
of  our  Society,  I  took  occasion  to  tell  the 
company  that  I  once  heard  the  late  Lord 
Leighton  say  in  their  own  great  St.  George’s 
Hall,  that  he  had  devoted  much  study  (in  the 
original  Greek  of  Thucydides)  to  that  wonder¬ 
ful  oration  spoken  by  Pericles  over  the  victims 
of  the  first  Peloponnesian  war.  A  remarkable 
discovery  was  made  by  Leighton.  About  the 
middle  of  the  oration,  Pericles,  in  an  inter¬ 
rogatory  diction,  asked  how  it  was  that  the 
Greeks  were  supreme  in  the  standard  of 
nationality  and  culture  ?  His  answer  was, 

‘  Because  we  love  the  beautiful.’  This  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  wonderful  utterances 
on  record.  It  is  not  for  me  on  this  occasion  to 
follow  the  train  of  thought  begotten  by  such 
an  utterance.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
as  far  as  the  Greeks  were  concerned,  it  was 
absolute  truth.  How  does  such  a  truth  affect 
the  greatness  of  England  and  her  Empire  ?  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  when  England  loses 
her  sense  of  the  beautiful,  her  downfall  in  the 


beautiful  art  will  pass  into  the  shadows  of  the 
unknown. 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  as  to 
how  our  architects  are  to  face  this  new  con¬ 
dition  of  English  civilisation.  The  struggle 
between  the  commercial  and  the  beautiful  will 
be  fierce,  and  its  issue  doubtful  ;  we  can  only 
hope  that  under  whatever  new  conditions  and 
requirements  architects  may  have  to  work, 
they  will,  like  the  grand  old  Greeks,  still  love 
the  beautiful,  and  so  help  to  maintain  through 
the  coming  ages  the  prestige  of  our  great 
Empire." 


This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  dissertation  on  |  scale  of  nations  may  be  expected,  and  our  own 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A  Home  Counties  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  was  held  at  Aldershot  on  Saturday, 
October  11.  The  members  assembled  for  the 
business  meeting  in  the  Institute,  where  they 
were  received  and  welcomed  by  Mr.  T.  Jeffries, 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council.  Mr.  W. 
Weaver  (Kensington),  Vice-President,  occupied 
the  chair  (the  President  not  arriving  until  later 
in  the  day),  and  there  were  present  Messrs. 

J.  P.  Barber  (Islington),  T.  Cole  (Westminster), 

N.  Scorgie  (London),  W.  P.  Norrington 
(London),  A.  H.  Campbell  (East  Ham),  J. 
Lemon  (Southampton),  A.  D.  Greatorex  (West 
Bromwich),  E.  P.  Hooley  (Nottingham),  R.  J. 
Thomas  (Aylesbury),  Nelson  Dennis  (Aider- 
shot),  and  many  others. 

Mr.  T.  Jeffries,  in  welcoming  the  members, 
said  they  at  Aldershot  were  pleased  to  have  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  Association. 

The  Vice  -  President,  in  acknowledgment, 
said  it  was  instructive  to  the  members  to  visit 
different  districts  to  inspect  the  work  of  their 
colleagues.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  mutual  interchange  of  criticisms 
and  views  upon  each  other’s  works  led  to 
benefit,  both  to  the  people  criticising  and  the 
person  criticised. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas  (Aylesbury),  County  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Buckingham,  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Counties  district. 

Mr.  Nelson  F.  Dennis,  Engineer  and  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Council,  presented  a  paper  on 
some  municipal  works  at  Aldershot.  He  said 
Aldershot  was  constituted  a  Local  Government 
district  in  1858,  as  the  outcome  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  camp  in  1853-4.  The  camp, 
originally  a  collection  of  wooden  huts,  now 
consisted  of  fine  blocks  of  brick  and  stone 
buildings  and  well-made  roads  and  paths, 
named  after  various  Generals  of  note.  Thought 
and  attention  had  been  given,  in  the  laying-out 
of  the  camp,  to  the  provision  of  the  many 
things  calculated  to  make  the  life  of  the 
soldier  cheerful  as  well  as  useful.  There  were 
provided  for  him  reading-rooms,  libraries, 
recreation-rooms,  gymnasiums,  swimming 
bath,  recreation-grounds,  and  various  institu¬ 
tions  where  he  could  improve  his  general 
knowledge  of  things.  The  married  quarters 
were  arranged  on  the  tenement  principle,  of 
which  there  were  some  very  good  blocks.  The 
area  of  the  Aldershot  Urban  District  was 
4.177  acres  ;  and,  as  an  index  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  town,  he  mentioned  that  the 
rateable  value  had  advanced  from  79,000/.  in 
1898  to  130,000/.  in  1902.  The  average  death 
rate  for  the  ten  years  1891-1900  was  16  9  per 
1 000.  The  water  supply  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Aldershot  Gas  and  Water 
Co.  The  supply  was  derived  from  wells 
sunk  into  the  chalk,  and  was  ample  in  quantity 
and  good  in  quality.  The  water  was  some¬ 
what  hard,  being  16  8  deg.  on  Clarke’s  scale. 
The  water  charges  are  based  upon  the  rental, 

6  per  cent,  under  50/.,  5§  per  cent,  for  50/.  to 
100/.,  and  5  per  cent,  above  100/.  The  gas 
was  2s.  iod.  per  1,000  cubic  ft.  Aldershot  was 
a  fully  “  water-closeted ’’  town,  and  now  that 
the  “  contour  sewer  ’’  was  completed,  provided 
with  sewers  for  all  parts  of  the  district.  The 
contour  sewer  was  laid  in  1901  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  opening  up  of  the  land  for 
building  purposes  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
district,  also  to  receive  the  drainage  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  west  end,  then  drained  to  two  of 
Shone’s  ejectors.  The  latter  were  becoming 
insufficient  to  cope  with  the  sewage  due  to 
increased  building  operations.  The  area  of 
the  district  provided  for  by  the  contour  sewer 
was  430  acres.  The  sewer  was  constructed  of 
Hassell’s  single-lined  pipe,  and  a  short  length 
of  double-lined,  varying  in  diameter,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  sewage  works  with  18-in. 
pipes,  and  continuing  for  5  320  ft.  at  a  gradient 
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of  I  in  410  ;  2,000  ft.  of  that  length  was  laid  in 
tunnel  at  a  depth  of  from  25  ft.  to  43  ft.  below 
the  surface.  Shafts  were  sunk  at  every  150  ft., 
which  were  afterwards  bricked  up,  circular  on 
plan,  for  manholes.  The  remaining  3,470  ft. 
was  of  12-in.  pipes,  and  the  gradient  1  in  73. 
The  cost  of  the  sewer  was  about  6,800/., 
towards  which  the  owners  of  land  abutting 
on  the  line  of  sewer  contributed  889/.,  and  free 
wayleave  was  granted  where  the  sewer 
passed  through  private  land  for  a  length  of 
nearly  half  a  mile.  The  rain-water  fiom  yards 
and  the  back  portions  of  the  roofs  of  houses 
flowed  into  the  sewers,  but  the  front  roof 
water  and  street  water  was  collected  on  the 
"separate”  system,  which  had  been  laid 
down  in  nearly  every  road  in  the  district. 
The  main  surface  drainage  was  discharged 
at  two  outfalls,  one  near  the  Government 
siding  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  and 
the  other  at  Ash  Bridge,  near  the  sewage 
works  in  the  southern  part  of  Aldershot.  It 
had  always  been  the  desire  of  the  Council 
that  the  sewers  should  be  made  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state  that  all  the  suggestions  he  had  made  for 
their  improvement  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Council.  During  1899  a  sum  of  700/.  was 
expended  out  of  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  better  ventilation  for  the  sewers. 
Prior  to  that  year  there  were  twenty-one 
ventilators  fixed  at  the  sides  of  houses.  Since 
then  forty-seven  steel  columns  had  been 
erected  on  the  line  of  kerb.  The  columns 
were  supplied  by  the  Blackwall  Galvanised 
Iron  Co.,  and  were  8  in.  in  diameter  for  the 
lower  half,  and  the  upper  half  was  6  in.  in 
diameter.  The  shafts  were  30  ft.  in  height. 
Tests  were  made  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
ventilators,  with  satisfactory  results,  the  high 
standard  of  purity  of  the  sewage  effluent 
demanded  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  (not  to 
exceed  -i  albuminoid  ammonia  and  do  oxygen 
absorbed  in  four  hours)  required  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  the  treatment,  and  although 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bacteria  system, 
when  the  sewage  was  being  treated  with 
chemicals  and  then  passed  over  land,  com¬ 
plaints  were  at  times  received  that  the  effluent 
was  not  of  the  required  standard,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  bacteria  system  and  the 
abandonment  of  chemicals  the  effluent  had 
given  no  cause  for  anxiety.  The  experimental 
period,  usual  when  the  bacteria  system  was 
under  consideration,  was  terminated  about 
four  years  ago,  and  it  was  determined  to  adopt 
the  contact  beds  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Aldershot  sewage.  Since  then  sufficient 
primary  beds,  and  half  the  area  of  secondary 
beds,  had  been  constructed  for  the  treatment 
of  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  flow  of  sewage 
The  works  had  been  built  by  the  direct  aid  of 
the  rates,  and  not  by  loan.  It  had  been  found 
that  the  quality  of  the  effluent  was  impaired  by 
the  compliance  with  the  Local  Government 
Board’s  requirement  to  pass  it  over  land  before 
discharging  into  the  Blackwater.  The  land  at 
the  town  disposal  works  was  not  what  might 
be  termed  good,  it  being  flat,  the  level  very 
little  above  that  of  the  River  Blackwater,  and 
the  subsoil  water  at  times  being  within  2  ft.  of 
the  surface  for  a  considerable  area  Rye 
grass,  for  which  there  was  little  demand, 
was  the  only  crop  grown.  The  sewage 
(the  dry  weather  flow  being  about  600, oSo 
gallons  per  day)  was  raised  from  the 
pump  well  a  height  of  IS  ft.,  by  means  of 
centrifugal  pumps,  to  a  detritus  chamber  24  ft. 
long  by  10  ft.  wide  ;  and,  without  further  treat¬ 
ment  or  screening,  the  sewage  was  conveyed 
along  a  carn'ef  of  brickwork,  lined  with 
Condy  s  vitrified  buff  bricks  and  supported  on 
arches,  to  the  series  of  primary  beds,  from 
which  it  was  passed  after  due  contact,  varying 
from  two  to  three  hours  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  sewage,  on  to  and  through  the 
secondary  beds  with  continuous  flow.  The 
effluent  then  entered  a  carrier  dug  in  the  earth 
6  ft.  wide,  along  which  it  travelled  for  a  dis- 
tance  of  600  yards  to  the  outfall.  The  average 
rate  of  charging  the  primary  beds  with  sewage 
was  two  and  a  quarter  times  per  day.  There 
were  thirteen  primary  beds,  three  of  which 
were  each  jcsS  ft.  long,  24  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and 
5  It.  ^  in.  deep,  and  ten  each  of  the  average 
dimensions  of  57  ft.  by  35  ft.  by  4  ft.  6  in. 
deep,  a  total  area  of  3,344  sq.  ft  The  hpfls 

Wemeue?,d0Sed  with  bri<*  walls,  14  in.  thick 
with  buttresses.  The  bottoms  were  of  Portland 

earhentf  Th*™  k'  a  T£e  sewa6e  was  admitted  to 
rhe.le  b,eds  by  Penstocks  fitted  in  the 
,“‘ddle  ,of,  the,  long  side,  and  fell  over  some 
large  clinker  lumps  into  the  filter.  Neither 


distributors  nor  sprinklers  were  employed,  as 
he  considered  their  use  unnecessary.  The  filter 
medium  consisted  of  furnace  clinkers  graded 
from  large  lumps  at  the  bottom,  affording  good 
drainage,  to  fine  ashes  at  the  top  about  1  ft.  3  in. 
thick.  The  outlet  valves,  fixed  at  the  opposite 
side  to  the  inlets,  were  of  the  ordinary  6-in. 
screw-down  type,  and  upon  being  opened  per¬ 
mitted  the  primary  effluent  to  flow  into  the  low 
level  secondary  bed-carrier.  The  primary 
el  fluent  could  be  controlled  in  this  carrier  by 
penstocks,  so  as  to  flow  into  any  of  the 
secondary  beds,  of  which  there  were  four 
at  present  constructed — two  each  100  ft.  by 
57  ft.  by  2  ft.  deep  (four  more  of  this  size 
were  to  be  constructed),  and  two  105  ft.  by 
1  ft.  9  in.  deep.  The  filling  of  the  secondary 
beds  consisted  of  a  layer  of  coarse  clinker  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  top  1  ft.  2  in.  of  fine  ashes. 
Neither  difficulty  nor  trouble  had  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  working  of  the  beds,  and  the 
permanent  diminution  in  the  holding  capacity 
was  not  appreciable,  even  in  the  bed  that  had 
been  in  continuous  work  for  three  years.  For 
this  satisfactory  result  every  credit  was  due  to 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  works  manager,  who  had 
devoted  throughout  his  untiring  energy  to  the 
ensuring  of  the  success  of  the  scheme,  to 
accomplish  which  so  much  depended  on 
management.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disposal  of  a  town’s  sewage  on  the 
contact  method  of  biological  treatment,  could 
not  be  left  to  the  automatic  machine,  neither 
could  it  be  entrusted  to  the  inexperienced 
labourer.  Elaborate  arrangement  of  valves, 
feeding  troughs,  &c.,  were  not  essential  to  a 
successful  result.  The  surface  depth  to  about 
10  in.  of  the  primary  beds,  was  delved  over 
once  a  fortnight,  and  the  deposit  on  the  top  near 
theinlet  was  raked  off  and  burnt  in  the  destructor. 
The  total  accumulation  thus  removed  amounted 
to  an  average  of  five  barrows  per  day  for  the 
whole  of  the  primary  beds.  The  secondary 
beds  were  harrowed  once  a  week.  The  labour 
required  for  this  necessary  work  was  two  men 
constantly  employed.  The  effluent  had  been 
good  at  all  times  and  under  varying  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  cost  of  the  primary  beds,  inclusive 
of  carriers,  but  exclusive  of  the  large  tanks, 
had  averaged  150/.  each  complete,  and  the 
secondary  beds  220/.  each.  The  value  of  the 
clinker  and  ashes  was  taken  at  2s.  per  cubic 
yard.  During  wet  weather,  owing  to  the 
diluted  state  of  the  sewage,  the  holding-up  in 
the  primary  beds  was  reduced  to  about  one 
and  a  half  hours  and  the  excess  flow  passed 
into  the  storm-water  tank,  the  overflow  being 
treated  on  a  storm-water  filter. 

Mr.  W.  Weaver  (Kensington)  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dennis,  and  congratulated 
him  upon  the  care  and  attention  he  had 
bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Lemon  (Southampton)  in  seconding, 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Water  Com¬ 
pany  had  not  taken  some  steps  to  soften  the 
water.  It  was  not  a  desirable  thing  to  supply 
water  with  16  8  deg.  of  hardness.  As  to  the 
bacteria  beds,  he  regarded  Mr.  Dennis’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  permanent  diminution  in  the 
holding  capacity  was  not  appreciable  even  in 
the  bed  that  had  been  in  continuous  work  for 
three  years,  as  somewhat  misleading.  Mr. 
Dennis  further  on  gave  the  explanation  when 
he  said  the  surface  depth  to  about  10  in.  was 
delved  over  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  deposit 
on  the  top  raked  off  and  burnt  in  the  destruc¬ 
tor.  It  was  only  a  question  when  the  beds 
would  silt  up  if  some  means  were  not  taken  to 
arrest  the  matter  in  suspension.  That  would 
have  happened  in  Aldershot  if  steps  were  not 
taken  to  constantly  remove  the  deposit  from 
the  beds.  As  the  cost  of  doing  it  was  at  least 
100/.  a  year,  it  represented  a  capital  outlav  of 
2,000/.  He  suggested  that  the  money  could 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  constructing 
tanks  to  arrest  the  matter  in  suspension,  and 
thus  give  the  beds  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  A,  D.  Greatorex  (West  Bromwich)  said 
they  could  construct  detritus  tanks  to  deal  with 
more  than  half  the  flow  for  2,000/.  He  felt 
certain,  after  his  experience,  that  beds  con¬ 
structed  like  those  at  Aldershot  would  silt  up. 
Although  the  top  deposit  was  raked  off,  a  good 
deal  of  mineral  matter  got  down  to  the  beds, 
which  were  losing  in  capacity. 

Professor  Henry  Robinson  (Westminster) 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  intercepting 
inorganic  matter  in  treating  sewage  biologi¬ 
cally.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
class  of  work,  and  he  found,  in  spite  of  all  they 
could  do  in  intercepting  detritus,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  inorganic  matter,  fibrous 
and  other  fluffy  substances,  which  got  into  the 


beds.  It  was  therefore  important  in  designing 
bacteria  beds  to  take  pains  to  remove  whatever 
could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  bacteria. 

Councillor  Robertson  (Aldershot)  claimed 
that  Aldershot  was  the  pioneer  in  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  sewage,  and  said  their  earliest 
experiments  in  this  direction  were  made  in  a 
barrel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  V.C.,  gave  some 
particulars  of  the  work  done  upon  the  military 
sewage  farm,  of  which  he  has  engineering 
charge,  and  Mr.  Brooke  (Strood),  Mr.  W. 
Harpur  (Cardiff),  Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell  (East 
Ham),  and  others  contributed  to  an  interesting 
discussion. 

The  round  of  visits  included  the  bacteria 
beds,  the  military  sewage  farm,  and  the 
abattoir,  swimming  bath,  and  electric  lighting 
station  at  the  military  camp.  The  .members 
were  entertained  to  luncheon  and,  on  return  to 
Aldershot,  to  tea. 


AN 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Laurel 
Harris,  Vice-President  of  the  Architectural 
League  in  New  York,  in  reference  to  an 
exhibition  of  photographs  of  religious  art 
which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  New  York.  The 
best  assistance  we  can  give  in  the  matter  is  to 
print  a  part  of  his  letter,  which  explains 
itself  : — 

“  The  Architectural  League  of  New  York 
was  organised  February  18,  1881,  for  the 
advancement  of  architecture  and  the  allied 
fine  arts.  The  members  must  be  engaged  in 
practising  some  one  of  the  arts  as  a  profession. 
In  the  last  five  years  organisations  similar  to 
the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  have 
been  formed  in  all  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  Toronto,  Canada.  These 
organisations  have  come  together  under  the 
name  of  the  Architectural  League  of  America, 
and  have  established  a  circuit  exhibition  of 
photographs,  which  goes  from  city  to  city,  and 
is  shown  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  local  clubs.  This  year  I 
am  chairman  of  the  circuit  committee.  The 
Directors  of  the  Architectural  League  of 
America  have  decided  to  make  a  feature  this 
year  of  a  collection  of  photographs  of  religious 
art.  It  is  for  this  exhibition  I  wish  to  get 
photographs. 

As  our  annual  exhibition  here  in  New  York 
is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  it  has  been 
thought  wise  to  hold  a  special  exhibition  of 
such  photographs  as  my  committee  is  able  to 
obtain.  This  exhibition  will  be  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building,  215,  West  Fifty-seventh-street. 

It  will  open  with  a  grand  banquet,  attended  by 
distinguished  prelates,  and  members  of  various 
artistic  societies.  The  date  set  for  receiving 
photographs  is  on  or  before  October  25.  Ex-  ( 
hibits  should  be  directed  to  the  Architectural  . 
League,  215,  West  Fifty-seventh-street,  New 
York  City,  to  the  care  of  Wm.  L.  Harris.  ( 
From  the  time  the  exhibits  are  received  in 
Fifty-seventh-street  all  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
League." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  communication  j 
did  not  reach  us  earlier,  as  there  is  hardly  time 
now  for  photographs  to  be  delivered  by  the 
date  named  ;  but  if  any  English  church  archi-  j 
tects  or  artists  in  church  decoration  like  to  send 
photographs,  we  should  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  they  would  be  received  after 
date. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  McDougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  —  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Southwark  Borough  Council  7000,/.  for  paving 
works  ;  Wandsworth  Borough  Council,  19.000/. 
for  paving  works  ;  Greenwich  Guardians, 
40,000/.  for  erection  of  schools.  Sanction  was 
also  given  to  a  loan  of  8,145/.  for  paving  works 
to  the  Paddington  Borough  Council ;  18,356/. 
for  electric  lighting  works  to  the  Islington 
Borough  Council  ;  and  14,589/.  for  paving 
works  to  the  Westminster  City  Council. 

Jobbing  Works. — The  Finance  Committee 
reported  as  follows,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  : — 

“  On  July  16,  1901,  the  Council,  on  our  recom¬ 
mendation,  adopted  a  revised  schedule  of  prices  for 
engineering  jobbing  works,  as  from  April  1,  1901. 
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id  we  stated  in  our  report  at  the  time  that  it  was 
roposed  that  the  schedule  should  continue  in  force 
ir  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  it 
ould  be  reviewed.  The  Works  Committee  now 
form  us  that  the  Engineer  and  the  Manager  of 
forks  are  of  opinion  that  the  schedule  in  question 
lould  remain  in  force  for  a  further  period  of  one 
;ar  from  April  1,  1902,  and  we  therefore  recom- 
iend  that  the  revised  schedule  for  engineering 
•bbing  works,  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  16, 
)Oi,  do  remain  in  force  for  a  further  periodiof  one 
iar  from  April  1,  1902.” 

Site  for  New  Offices. — The  adjourned  Report 
the  Special  Committee  on  New  Offices  gave 
se  to  a  long  discussion.  The  Report  detailed 
ie  previous  actions  of  the  Council  in  reference 
•  the  question  and  showed  the  great  need 
hich  exists  for  better  accommodation.  The 
pecial  Committee  reported  that  after  con- 
deration  of  various  sites,  they  now  proposed 
acquire  a  site  in  connexion  with  the  Adelphi. 
he  Report  proceeded  : — 

“The  site,  which  contains  an  area  of  3-35  acres 
...  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  William-street, 
e  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  and  Adam-street ;  on  the 
iuth  by  the  Embaakment-gardens ;  on  the  east 
r  the  Hotel  Cecil ;  and  on  the  west  by  York- 
lildings.  The  development  could  be  confined 
■  that  portion  of  the  site  lying  between  the  Em- 
inkment- gardens  and  John -street,  and  would 
•obably  necessitate  (1)  the  widening  of  John-street 
om  3S  ft.  to  50  ft.,  and  (2)  the  widening  of  the 
reet  known  as  York-buildings  from  about  28  ft.  to 
;  ft.  ;  in  both  cases  the  setting  back  being  on  the 
de  of  the  road  next  the  building  ;  (3)  the  closing  of 
irt  of  Adam-street ;  (4)  the  closing  of  Adelphi- 
rrace,  and  (5)  the  closing  of  Robert-street. 

A  central  entrance  might  be  made  in  John-street, 
e  principal  iloor  being  about  7  ft  above  the  general 
Ivelof  that  street.  On  this  floor  there  would  be  ample 
id  suitable  space  for  the  Council-chamber,  lobbies, 
immittee-rooms,  members’-rooms,  and  the  rooms 
the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Deputy- 
hairman  of  the  Council,  and  those  officers  in  im- 
ediate  connexion  with  the  administrative  work  of 
ie  Council.  Below  the  principal  Iloor  would  be 
10  floors  of  offices,  and  above  the  principal  floor 
/e  floors  of  offices. 

It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  principal  floor  of  the 
:w  offices  at  a  uniform  level  throughout  the  build- 
gs,  for  as  this  is  necessarily  of  a  greater  height 
.an  the  other  floors,  any  change  in  its  level  would 
sturb  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  elevation  and 
:cessitate  steps  in  the  corridor.  If  the  principal 
Dor  is  kept  at  slightly  above  the  Strand  level 
roughout  it  would  be  about  30  ft.  above  the 
mbankment.  This  would  admit  of  a  projection 
mtaining  two  stories  of  offices,  and  could  be  so 
eated  as  to  form  a  terrace  along  the  entire  south 
(jade  of  the  building,  and  afford  an  important 
eans  of  approach  from  the  Embankment-gardens. 
The  County  Hall  could  thus  be  approached  on  the 
)rth  from  the  Strand  by  way  of  Adam-street  and 
ihn-street  and  from  Villiers-street  by  Duke-street 
id  York-buildings,  and  on  the  south  from  the 
mbankment-gardens. 

These  buildings  would  provide  accommodation  for 
oout  700  officials  on  a  basis  of  150  square  feet  of 
ear  office  floor  space  per  officer.  In  addition  the 
resent  buildings  upon  the  portion  of  land  lying 
etween  John-street  and  the  northern  boundary  of 
ie  property  could  be  used  as  offices,  and  would 
ccommodate  Jabout  150  officials,  thus  making  850 
k  all.  This  latter  property  would  be  available  for 
irther  extension  of  the  County  Hall  if  found 
ecessary. 

The  valuer  of  the  Council  estimates  the  cost  of 
pmpulsorily  acquiring  the  freehold  with  possession 
if  the  whole  of  the  properties,  as  shown  by  red 
iolour  on  the  plan  submitted,  at  900,000 /.  This 
iay  appear  to  be  a  large  sum,  but  considering  the 
advantages  of  the  site  and  its  position,  we  think  the 
B'ouncil  would  be  justified  in  incurring  the  expendi- 
ire.  We  may  add  that,  compared  with  other  sites 
which  have  been  considered,  the  cost  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate,  and  such  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  now  presents  itself  is  not  likely  to  occur 
igain'. 

1'.  We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
Question  of  cost  of  erection,  as  that  would  be 
pproximately  the  same  whatever  site  were 
dopted. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  point  out  that  the  site 
assesses  many  advantages  architecturally,  inasmuch 
.3  it  will  be  bounded  by  three  open  sides,  and  will 
lie  capable  of  simple  and  convenient  planning, 
li.vould,  moreover,  have  a  frontage  towards  an 
iussured  open  space  under  the  control  of  the  Council 
ind  opening  upon  the  river.  As  regards  the  extent 
:  >f  the  river  frontage  to  the  building  it  may  be  stated 
hat  it  would  be  equal  in  length  to  the  portion  of 
I  Darlton  House-terrace  between  the  present  central 
•  offices  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  Column, 
t  In  the  second  place  the  site  is  a  central  one, 
l  iasily  accessible,  and  extremely  quiet,  and  has  a 
aorth  and  south  aspect.  Objection  has  been  made 
1  to  placing  the  County  Hall  in,  so  to  speak,  a  back 
3treet,  and  we  think  the  objection  is  a  strong  one. 
It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  present  scheme. 
It  would  apply  to  the  scheme  in  the  case  of 


would  then  be  behind  the  Strand,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  Council  is  able  to  secure,  not  only  adequate 
approaches  from  the  Strand,  but  would  also  be  able 
to  use  the  important  frontage  openings  upon  the 
Embankment-gardens  and  the  river,  this  objection 
is  no  longer  valid.  Thus  the  site  is  of  greater 
utility  to  the  Council  than  to  any  one  else. 

There  is  also  an  important  fact  which  bears  upon 
this  point.  During  recent  years  the  School  Board, 
the  Asylums  Board,  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  located 
themselves  on  the  Embankment.  The  selection  of 
the  proposed  site  for  a  County  Hall  would  still 
further  identify  the  Embankment  as  the  recognised 
quarter  for  public  buildings,  while  the  existence  of 
Somerset  House  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  same  frontage  adds  further  importance  to  this 
significant  characteristic.  We  may  add  that  this 
is  the  last  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  central  site  of 
this  dimension  facing  the  river.  .  .  . 

The  site  we  now  propose  would  afford  sufficient 
area  for  a  County  Hall  which  would  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Council  and  be  worthy  of  the 
central  municipal  authority  of  London. 

We  recommend — (a)  That  the  standing  orders  of 
the  Council  dealing  with  applications  to  Parliament 
be  suspended  in  order  to  allow  the  following  re¬ 
commendation  to  be  considered  :  —  ( b )  That  the 
Council  do  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  acquire 
compulsorily  for  the  purposes  of  new  offices  the 
properties  bounded  on  the  north  by  William-street, 
the  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  and  Adam-street,  on  the  south 
by  the  Embankment-gardens,  on  the  east  by  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  and  on  the  west  by  York  buildings, 
and  as  shown  by  red  colour  on  the  plan  now  sub¬ 
mitted.” 

Dr.  Cooper  moved  and  Mr.  Austin  seconded 
the  following  amendment,  which,  after  discus¬ 
sion,  was  rejected  on  a  division,  the  figures 
being  29  for,  78  against : — 

That  in  view  of  the  heavy  rates  now  being 
levied  in  all  the  eastern  and  southern  Metropolitan 
boroughs,  it  is  inadvisable  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
sanction  to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
the  adoption  of  this  scheme  must  necessitate  until 
Parliament  has  given  to  London  some  new  source 
or  sources  of  income." 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 

Resignation  of  an  Architect. — The  Establish¬ 
ment  Committee  reported  that  Mr.  W.  Bevan, 
who  was  appointed  on  July  22  last  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Housing  Section  of  the  Archi¬ 
tect’s  Department,  had  resigned  his  position 
under  the  Council.  Mr.  Bevan  has  been 
appointed  “  Government  Architect  to  the 
Transvaal.” 

Tramways :  Electric  Station  at  Deptford. — 
The  Highways  Committee  recommended  as 
follows  : — 

That  the  estimate  of  17,100/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ;  and  that  the 
Highways  Committee  be  authorised  to  expend  a 
sum  not  exceeding  that  amount  in  the  provision  of 
a  temporary  station  at  Deptford  for  the  electrical 
working  of  portions  of  the  London  County  Council 
Tramways  ;  and  also  for  this  purpose  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Council  with  the 
London  Electric  Supply  Corporation  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  use  by  the  Council  of  a  part  of  the  Com¬ 
pany's  premises  at  Deptford,  and  for  the  supply  of 
steam  from  the  Company’s  boilers  for  the  working 
of  electricity-generating  plant  to  be  placed  there 
by  the  Council.  .  .  ." 

That  the  Highways  Committee  be  authorised  to 
insert  in  the  contract  for  the  roadwork  in  connexion 
with  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical  traction,  of 
the  New  Cross  and  Greenwich  sections  of  the 
London  County  Council  Tramways,  a  provision  that 
the  penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  the  contractors  for 
non-completion  of  the  work  within  the  period 
specified  in  the  contract  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
1,000/.  per  week  for  the  extra  time  occupied,  and 
that,  should  the  work  be  completed  within  less  than 
the  specified  time,  a  bonus  at  the  same  rate  shall  be 
paid  to  the  contractors,  in  respect  of  the  time 
saved." 

Sewers,  Wood  Green. — The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  On  July  29,  1902,  the  Council  voted  a  sum  of 
4,900/.  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  sewers  and 
the  formation  of  roads  with  temporary  surfaces  and 
footways  with  rough  finishings  on  Section  A  of  the 
White  Hart-lane  Estate,  Wood  Green.  At  the  same 
time  the  Council  decided  that,  if  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  were  prepared  to  carry  out  the  work  at  the 
amount  of  the  Architect’s  estimate  of  4,450/.,  the  work 
should  be  carried  out  without  the  intervention  of  a 
contractor.  In  the  event  of  Works  Committee 
not  being  so  prepared  the  Council  gave  authority 
for  tenders  to  be  invited  for  the  work.  During  the 
recess  the  Works  Committee  intimated  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the 
amount  of  the  Architect’s  estimate,  and  an  adver¬ 
tisement  was  accordingly  issued  inviting  tenders  for 
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1  purchaser  other  than  the  Council,  as  the  frontages  the  work.  The  tenders,  which  were  opened  by  our 
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Chairman  in  pursuance  of  authority  also  given  him 
in  that  behalf  by  the  Council,  are  as  follows  : — 

£  s-  d- 

Mr.  R.  Ballard,  Ltd .  3.364  o  o 

,,  F.  J.  Coxhead  .  3,573  o  o 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Border,  &  Co.  3,581  5  10 

Mr.  W.  Manders .  3,646  o  o 

„  Chas.  Bloomfield .  3,771  16  9 

Messrs.  J.  &  E.  Bloomfield  ...  3,788  7  8 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler .  3  805  3  2 

„  C.  Ford  .  3,87s  o  o 

Messrs.  Grounds  &  Newton  ...  3,924  12  7 

Mr.  D.  R.  Paterson .  4,153  16  7 

Messrs.  E  Rogers  &  Co . 4,168  o  o 

„  C  W.  Killingback&Co.  4  439  12  9 

Mr.  A.  T.  Catley  .  4,689  8  11 

„  J.  Macklin .  4,692  o  o 

„  T.  Adams  .  4,753  *5  1 

„  G.  Bell  .  4,835  9  7 

„  J.  A  Dunmore .  5,1 18  3  6 

„  E.  H.  Jackson  .  6,163  1  7 

The  result  of  the  usual  inquiries  made  by  the 
Solicitor  in  the  case  of  Mr.  R.  Ballard  is  satisfactory, 
and  we  accordingly  recommend — That  the  tender 
of  Mr.  R.  Ballard,  Limited,  amounting  to  3,364/., 
for  the  construction  of  sewers  and  the  formation  of 
roads  with  temporary  surfaces  and  footways  with 
rough  finishings  on  Section  A  of  the  White  Hart- 
lane  Estate,  Wood  Green,  be  accepted.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to.  Mr 

H.  P.  Harris  called  attention  to  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  report,  i.c.,  that  the  Works 
Department  refused  the  work,  as  they  were  not 
prepared  to  undertake  it  at  the  Architect’s 
estimate,  and  yet  twelve  contractors  had 
undertaken  to  do  it  for  less  than  the  estimate 
(and  presumably  would  make  a  profit)  and  one 
had  undertaken  to  carry  it  out  for  more  than 

I, 000/.  less.  This  was  certainly  significant,  and 
looked  as  though  the  Works  Department  pick 
and  choose  what  work  they  should  under¬ 
take. 

Claim  for  Compensation. — The  Main  Drainage 
Committee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed, 

“That  the  estimate  of  2,750/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  respect  of  the  settlement  of 
the  claim  of  Mr.  W.  C.  B.  Williams  for  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  Hackney 
Wick  to  Abbey  Mills  relief  sewer  be  approved,  and 
that  the  Solicitor  be  instructed  to  complete  the 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  umpire’s  award." 

Mr.  Daniel  Watney  was  the  umpire. 

Theatres,  &c. — The  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  reported  that  the  following  plans 
had  been  approved  : — 

Battersea  Palace  of  Varieties. — Rearrange¬ 
ment  of  seating,  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  Norman. 

Bishopsgate  Institute. — Seating,  &c.,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fitch. 

London  Pavilion. — Alterations  to  pit,  lavatory, 
and  bars,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Wylson  & 
Long. 

Royal  Hotel,  Eltham. — Various  alterations, 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Batchelor  &  Batchelor. 

Surrey  Theatre. — Alterations,  submitted  by 
Mr.  F.  Matcham. 

List  of  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour. 
— The  Works  Committee  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  The  Council’s  list  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  requires  revision  as  regards  the  rate  of  pay 
for  overtime  for  wood  sawyers  and  wood-working 
machinists,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  overtime 
rates  included  in  the  revised  working  rules  for  those 
trades  agreed  to  by  the  London  Master  Builders' 
Association  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Mill 
Sawyers  and  Wood  Cutting  Machinists.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  has  also  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
list  are  set  out  the  names  of  the  various  wood-work¬ 
ing  machines,  although  the  rate  of  pay  for  machinists 
(Sd.  to  13.  per  hour)  applies  to  all  varieties  of 
machines.  There  is  no  agreement  in  force  as 
regards  this  classification,  and,  with  a  view  to  sim¬ 
plification,  we  propose  that  the  names  of  the  various 
machines  should  be  struck  out  and  the  trade  speci¬ 
fied  as  ‘mill  sawyers  and  wood-cutting  machinists.’ 
We  recommend  that  the  Council’s  list  of  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  be  amended  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  words  ‘mill  sawyers  and  wood¬ 
cutting  machinists  ’  for  the  words  at  present  defining 
the  wood-working  machinists,  and  that  the  rate  of 
pay  for  overtime  for  wood  sawyers  and  wood¬ 
working  machinists  inserted  in  the  list  be  as 
follows— From  leaving-off  time  to  6  p  m.,  ordinary 
rate  ;  from  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  time  and  a  quarter  ; 
after  10  p.m.,  double  time  ;  Saturdays,  noon  to 
4  p.m.,  time  and  a  half ;  Saturdays,  after  4  p.m., 
and  Sundays,  double  time.” 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Council  adjourned  shortly  afterwards. 


New  Theatre,  Colchester. — A  new  theatre, 
to  seat  1,100  persons,  is  to  be  built  at  Colchester,  on 
a  site  in  the  High-street.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  of 
Colchester,  is  the  architect. 
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A  SKETCH  DESIGN  FOR  A  MODERN 
ANGLICAN  CATHEDRAL. 

nE  give  this  week  the  side  elevation, 
plan,  and  sections  of  the  sketch  design 
for  a  modern  Anglican  cathedral  by 
Professor  Beresford  Pile,  which  formed  No.  53 
in  the  drawings  submitted  for  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  competition. 

In  the  review  in  our  issue  of  July  26,  when 
the  names  of  the  authors  were  not  disclosed, 
we  pointed  out  this  as  a  design  the  author  of 
which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  final  com¬ 
petition. 

The  following  is  a  repiint  of  most  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pite’s  Report  explaining  the  motives  of 
the  design  : — 

“With  regard  to  the  sketch-design  submitted 
herewith,  I  would  indicate  the  following 
motives  in  its  preparation  : — 


1.  Congregational  planning  by  the  obtaining  of  a 
great  area  of  unobstructed  vision. 

2.  A  central  and  dignified  position  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  worship,  the  choir,  or  clerk9,  being 
placed  technically  architecturally  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  the  lectern  immediately  upon  the 
axis  of  the  plan.  The  holy  table  occupies  a  position 
in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  though 
enclosed  by  the  chancel,  is  visible  to  all  in  the 
church. 

3.  The  cathedral  is  planned  as  the  centre  of  the 
organisation  of  the  ministry.  The  presbytery  is 
spacious  enough  for  the  whole  clerical  body  of  the 
diocese,  with  the  Bishop’s  cathedra  at  the  head. 

4.  Access  and  egress.  The  comfort  of  great  con¬ 
gregations,  and  the  enlarged  usefulness  of  the 
cathedral  buildings  have  indicated  the  use  of  a 
great  narthex  with  entrances  on  all  sides. 

5.  Two  side  chapels,  which  are  moderate  sized 
churches,  are  provided  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave 
and  with  vestries  for  the  purposes  of  home  and 
diocesan  services  and  foreign  mission  services. 

6.  The  baptistery  is  placed  in  the  great  attached 
entrance  tower,  in  which  is  provided  a  total  immer¬ 
sion  font,  with  the  required  vestries,  the  position 
corresponding  with  early  Christian  usage. 

7.  The  chancellors  and  diocesan  secretaries, 
chambers  and  the  societies’  offices  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  atrium  and  form  separate  suites 
opening  from  the  cathedral  porches. 

S.  Staircases  lead  to  the  galleries  of  the  cathedral 
from  the  narthex,  into  which  all  the  foregoing  open. 

9.  In  the  upper  story  of  the  narthex  are  situated 
at  opposite  ends  the  consistory  court,  communicating 
with  the  suite  of  chambers  over  the  chancery  • 
and 

10.  The  conference  hall  for  diocesan  meetings 
and  mission  gatherings  in  connexion  with  the  suite 
of  rooms  over  the  offices  below. 

11.  The  central  block  over  the  narthex,  occupying 
the  length  of  the  end  of  the  cathedral,  being  the 
diocesan  library  and  reading-room.  This  is  a  large 
top  and  side  lighted  gallery. 

12.  The  lavatories,  which  modern  comfort 
demands,  are  placed  near  and  opening  to  the  nar¬ 
thex,  but  outside  the  cathedral  proper. 

13.  At  the  presbytery  end  of  the  cathedral  are 
placed  on  the  right  the  sacristy  and  vestries  and 
strong  rooms  over. 

14.  Communicating  with  the  choir  school  and 
music-room. 

15.  On  the  left  of  the  presbytery  is  the  chapter 
house  for  the  capitular  meetings,  with  vestries  and 
private  rooms  over. 

16.  The  organs  of  the  cathedral  are  placed  in  the 
two  angles  of  the  nave  piers  of  the  dome,  close  to 
the  choir  and  central  to  the  whole  congregation. 

17.  Beyond  the  presbytery  is  the  clergy  cloister 
court  containing  : 

18.  The  cathedral  choristers’  school. 

19.  The  theological  college. 

20.  The  episcopal  residence. 

21.  And  such  extensions  for  canons'  and  precen¬ 
tors’  residences  as  may  be  required. 


unit  uiirai 


I  Lll  Illicit  I  . 


The  style  of  the  design  has  arisen  whc 
from  the  plan  which  attempts  to  reflect,  as 
Church  of  England,  the  whole  history  of 
Christian  age.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  unt 
to  its  purpose  to  found  it  wholly  on  an  arch: 
logical  basis  or  upon  a  narrow  view 
Mediaeval  religious  art,  the  requireme 
of  the  present  being  developments 
unity  with  the  past.  From  this  view  1 
arisen  the  problem  of  proportioning  heig 
and  supports  to  enclose  the  plan  with< 
needless  intermediary  supports  designed  01 
as  architectural  fancies.  The  modern  kno 
ledge  and  use  of  concrete  domed  constructic 
exemplified  in  many  buildings,  and  specia 
in  the  new  Roman  Cahedral  at  Westminsti 
I  feel  cannot  be  put  aside  in  a  rational  arc! 
tecture,  and,  therefore,  have  employed  lar 
•  vaults  and  domes. 


The  dome,  naturally  proportioned  to  internal 
requirements  and  emphasised  externally  by 
the  buttressings  and  piers,  has  been  used. 
Towers  have  been  grouped  to  accentuate  the 
manifold  parts  and  interests  of  the  building 
around  the  central  mass  of  the  dome  and  along 
its  flanks  combining  the  adjacent  subordinate 
buildings.  The  great  tower,  the  chiefest  in  the 
diocese  and  city,  marks  the  character  of  the 
building  and  rises  in  and  from  the  group  with 
freedom  owing  its  detachment  on  the  plan. 

The  architectural  detail  is  spared  from  any 
reproduction  of  mere  antiquarian  forms — 
wherever  meaning  is  associated  with  detail  as 
imcarved  capitals,  bases,  and  string  courses  it  is 
freely  used.  Decoration  is  thus  set  free  from 
the  insufferable  bondage  of  the  dark  ages  of 
figure  design  and  drawing.  Simple  directness 
of  expression  with  perfect  drawing,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  can  be  accomplished  to-day  when 
passing  fashion  is  put  aside  and  the  finest  work 
of  the  best  artists  only  desired.  Mosaic  inlay 
and  in  marble  sculptury,  in  simple  painting  or 
in  stone  and  wood  carved  with  individual 
power,  such  as  the  revived  craftsmanship  of 
our  generation  is  producing,  provides  a  decora¬ 
tion  illustrative  of  our  age  and  its  powers. 

I  shall  cherish  the  hope  that  this  great  new 
cathedral  of  our  time  will  establish  a  school  of 
powerful  English  art  concentrated  and  guided 
to  unity  of  effect,  yet  free  from  the  limits  of  an 
imitative  revivalism  alien  alike  to  the  genius  of 
the  people  and  to  the  highest  meanings  of 
religious  buildings,  and  I  trust  that  to  such  an 
ideal  as  this  the  unequalled  opportunity  that 
presents  itself  may  be  earnestly  devoted.” 


DESIGN  FOR  A  FRIEZE  :  THE 
CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Chase,  received 
deservedly  a  silver  medal  in  this  year’s 
National  Competition  at  South  Kensington, 
and  we  are  glad  to  add  that  it  has  been 
executed  as  an  interior  decoration  for  the 
entrance-hall  of  a  vicarage  in  Camden  Town. 

As  a  reduction  of  the  personages  of  Chaucer’s 
poem  to  a  decorative  picture  it  is  very  meri¬ 
torious,  and  shows  that  the  author  has  bestowed 
a  good  deal  of  thought  on  the  endeavour  to 
realise  and  distinguish  the  personages  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  poet.  We  do  not,  however, 
quite  like  the  figure  of  the  Squire,  who  was  a 
fop,  but  a  gentlemanly  fop — 

“  Curteis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable,” 
whereas  in  the  drawing  he  looks  rather  con¬ 
ceited  and  impertinent.  It  was  a  good  idea  to 
distinguish  the  manners  of  the  Prioress  and  the 
Wife  of  Bath  by  representing  the  one  seated 
sideways  on  her  horse,  the  other  riding  astride 
in  stirrups— the  manner  in  which  women 
usually  rode  at  that  period,  before  the  era  of 
side-saddles  ;  but  one  may  imagine  that  a  lady 
so  refined  and  gentle  as  the  Prioress  might 
have  been  an  exception  in  that  respect— a  lady 
in  advance  of  her  time.  We  congratulate  the 
artist  on  a  very  clever  production. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association-  of  Ireland. 
—The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  the  7th  inst. 
in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Dublin.  Mr.  F.  G.  Hicks, 
President,  occupied  the  chair.  The  annual 
report  was  read  by  Mr.  Beckett,  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries,  and  briefly  recounted  the  work  of 
last  session  and  the  various  lectures  delivered 
by  prominent  members  of  the  profession.  The 
report  recorded  regretfully  that  the  attendance 
at  the  classes  last  year  was  not  all  that  could 
have  been  desired.  In  membership  and  finance 
the  Association  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
—Mr.  Holloway  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port.  Mr.  Allberry,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
suggested  that  another  secretary  should  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  reports  for  the 
technical  and  daily  papers.  He  also  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  try  and  get  the  Irish 
Institute  of  Architects  to  hold  examinations. 
They  could  then  draft  a  syllabus  which  pupils 
would  be  ready  to  take  up  in  order  to  be 
examined  in  Ireland  on  Irish  lines.  The  report 
was  adopted.  Prizes  won  during  the  past 
session  were  then  distributed,  the  following 
being  the  successful  competitors  : — 

Architects’  Institute  Prize. — Mr.  John  Knox 
Vinycomb. 

The  Doolin  Prize.— Mr.  John  Knox  Viny¬ 
comb. 

The  Beckclt  Prize.— Mr.  F.  H.  Tallan. 


First  Prize  :  Class  of  Design.— Mr.  F.  H. 
Tallan. 

Second  Prize  :  Class  of  Design. — Mr.  G. 
Hamilton  Barlee. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural  * 
address,  which  contained  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  profession. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  President  said 
he  was  not  going  to  bring  forward  any  very 
new  or  startling  ideas.  He  proposed  to  talk  of 
themselves,  and  address  his  remarks  chiefly  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  Association.  The  1 
education  of  students  in  the  past  had  been 
practically  nil,  and  even  now  it  was  of  a  more 
or  less  haphazard  and  imperfect  description,! 
and  the  chief  object  of  the  Association  was  to  i 
promote  and  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  which  was  a  very  comprehensive 
word.  It  took  the  London  Association  fifty: 
years  to  discover  that  their  educational 
system  was  not  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  a  revolution  resulted  in  their 
present  apparently  complete  and  up-to-date 
system.  They  should  profit  by  that  experience, :| 
and  look  for  defects  as  they  went  along  andi 
supply  the  necessary  improvements  if  possible.! 
They  had  difficulties  here  to  contend  with  of 
which  they  knew  nothing  in  London.  Their 
little  roll  of  131  members,  compared  with  that 
of  London  of  1,400,  seemed  ridiculously  small, 
and  any  falling-off  in  classes  or  meetings  was 
at  once  apparent.  From  their  very  scarcity  of 
members  it  behoved  each  one  to  do  his  utmost 
to  make  their  teaching  a  credit  to  Dublin  in 
particular  and  Ireland  in  general.  One  of  the 
chief  defects  of  their  system,  so  far  as  he  couldi 
see,  was  that  it  was  practically  aimless.  They 
commenced  each  session  with  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  subjects,  advanced  a  certain  distance, 
and  then  stopped.  All  this,  to  his  mind,  was 
wrong.  A  student,  perhaps  serving  his  four, 
years’  articles,  could  not  possibly  learn  all 
there  was  to  know  about  a  subject  in  one  I 
session,  and  yet  they  could  not  expect  him,  i 
however  necessary  it  might  be,  to  go  over  the  I 
same  ground  year  after  year.  He  thought  if 
they  were  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  as  an  edu-J 
cational  body  they  should  formulate  a  proper! 
curriculum  of  study,  spreading  over  two  or 
three  sessions,  commencing  with  elementary 
subjects  and  concluding  with  those  more! 
advanced,  and  at  the  end  let  there  be  a  test  as  1 
to  what  the  man  had  learned.  Mr.  Hicks  also: 
drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of  accurate] 
drawing  and  draughtsmanship,  and  laid  special  j 
stress  on  the  value  of  sketching  to  the  archi-i| 
tect. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Association.— 
The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Liverpool] 
Architectural  Society’s  fifty-fifth  session  was 
held  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  new  President  (Mr. ! 
John  Woodfall)  presiding.  In  his  opening 
address  he  referred  to  the  incorporation  of  the  1 
Society  last  year  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  i 
British  Architects,  an  event  which  would,  he; 
maintained,  be  far-reaching  and  important: 
both  to  the  members  individually  and  the 
Society.  “  Another  bright  event  has  also  I 
occurred  which  adds  honour  to  our  Society. •: 
His  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  has 
conferred  the  Coronation  honour  of  knight-  ( 
hood  on  the  past-President  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  of  British  Architects  —  a  testimonial;! 
to  the  personal  worth  of  Sir  William  Emer-  i 
son,  and  an  honourable  tribute  to  our  pro-  ; 
fession.”  A  notable  function  during  the  coming  1 
year  would  be  the  holding  of  the  annual  con-  | 
ference  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  i. 
Health  in  Liverpool  next  July.  The  proceed-  :|i 
ings  would  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
architects,  and  he  trusted  that  among  the  sub- 
jects  discussed  would  be  that  of  the  pre-  : 
vention  of  smoke  in  great  cities.  This  problem  [ 
must  be  faced  by  the  municipal  councils  i 
in  the  same  determined  manner,  and  with  1 
like  results,  as  that  of  drainage,  removal  of  : 
refuse,  pure  water  supply,  artisans’  dwellings,  ; 
&c.,  for  the  public  benefit  and  health.  That  u 
this  black  cloud  should  be  hanging  about  n 
destroying  health  and  everything  else  it 
touched  could  not  be  tolerated  much  longer.  1] 
It  was  a  filthy  and  dangerous  nuisance.  If 
remedial  measures  could  be  accomplished  he 
believed  it  would  beneficially  influence  archi-  ill 
tecture  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  possibly  ; 
coloured  studies  of  permanent  decorative  ii 
materials  would  then  partially  supersede  the  1 
columns,  &c.,  of  the  present  stone  construe-  :u 
tion.  The  public  improvements  which  were 
now  being  so  vigorously  proceeded  with  in  il| 
Liverpool  were  providing  opportunities  for  > 
our  architects  to  beautify  and  enrich  the 
city,  and  he  thought  they  were  proving  ; 
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pmselves  well  worthy  of  the  opportunities. 
;aling  with  the  cathedral  question,  Mr. 
oodfall  expressed  delight  that  the  city  had 
tided  to  have  a  cathedral  worthy  of  its 
asition  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
ngdom.  This  effort,  he  remarked,  will  be 
ie  of  the  greatest  modern  monuments  that 
is  been  attempted  since  the  Reformation, 
id  will  in  time  to  come  be  a  realised  cer- 
:inty.  "You  may  probably  remember  that 
is  Society  opposed  the  site  now  adopted, 
it  our  proposal  was  over-ruled  on  the  plea  of 
jipense.  The  St.  James’s  site  is  now  settled, 
e  preliminary  competition  has  also  been 
ccided,  and  the  names  of  the  competitors 
elected,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
iat  our  county  town  (Lancaster)  has  a  firm  of 
rchitects  who  have  been  chosen,  and  that  one 
I'  the  members  of  our  own  Society  has  won 
lie  honour  of  being  highly  commended  for  his 
pheme.  May  the  final  result  be  worthy  of 
jjligion,  its  beauty  a  glory  to  our  city  ;  may  it 
xcite  the  public  to  possess  one  of  the  finest 
Eligious  edifices  in  the  world,  the  most  perfect 
xample  of  the  most  perfect  period  of  art, 
:eing  best  fitted  for  the  Christian  worship  of 
ie  present  day.  May  all  of  us  see  the  happy 
ay  when  the  foundation-stone  of  such  a 
•rnple  is  laid,  and  may  some  of  the  present 
leneration  see  it  realised.  In  concluding,  I 
lope  our  Society  will  maintain — nay,  increase 
its  high  position,  and  tend  to  promote  good 
fellowship  amongst  its  members,  a  help  to 
jfciose  that  may  require  same,  as  well  as  to 
ejoice  with  those  that  achieve  success  ;  and, 
urther,  that  its  members  will  enrich  our  city 
ii/ith  a  collection  of  beautiful  buildings,  the 
iutcome  of  the  genius  of  the  members 
I  this  Society.”  On  the  motion  of  Pro- 
ssor  Simpson,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
ndered  to  the  President  for  his  address, 
ubsequently  a  revised  schedule  of  charges 
l/as  submitted  for  discussion  and  approval. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  —  The 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
lave,  in  addition  to  the  medals  and  prizes  given 
or  communications  discussed  at  the  meetings 
)f  the  Institution  in  the  last  session,  made  the 
jollowing  awards  in  respect  of  other  papers 
lealt  with  in  1901-1902  : — A  Telford  gold  medal 
!o  Mr.  J.  Macfarlane  Gray  (London)  ;  a  George 
Stephenson  gold  medal  to  Mr.  R.  Price- 
Williams  (London) ;  a  Watt  gold  medal  to 
Mr.  W.  Bell  Dawson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (Ottawa), 
relford  premiums  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper,  M.A., 
fi.Sc.  (London) ;  Mr.  E.  M.  De  Burgh  (Sydney, 
'J.S.W.)  ;  Mr.  George  Wilson,  D.Sc.  (Man- 
:hester)  ;  Mr.  Frank  Oswell,  B.A.  (Buenos 
iyres)  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Brightmore,  D.Sc.  (London). 
j\.  Crampton  prize  to  Mr.  C.  D.  H.  Braine 
Mowbray,  Cape  Colony) ;  and  the  Manby 
aremium  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Ritso  (Cape  Town). 
For  students’  papers  the  awards  are : — A 
Miller  scholarship  (tenable  for  three  years)  and 
he  James  Forrest  medal  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Lloyd 
iBirmingham).  Miller  prizes  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Collett  and  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Clay  (London)  ;  Mr. 
-I.  C.  M.  Austen  (London)  ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Arter 
(London)  ;  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  (Manchester)  ; 
Mr.  L.  F.  Wells,  B.Sc.  (Manchester)  ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  McLean  (Glasgow). 


COMPETITIONS, 
i  Municipal  Buildings,  Deptford.  —  Mr. 
iohn  Belcher,  A.R.A,  the  assessor  appointed 
)y  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  of  Dept- 
iord  to  adjudicate  upon  the  designs  submitted 
n  the  competition  for  the  new  town  hall 
ind  municipal  buildings,  has  made  the  folio  w- 
ng  award : — P'irst  (Design  No.  3),  Messrs. 
Manchester,  Stewart,  &  Rickards,  1,  Vernon- 
olace,  Bloomsbury  -  square,  W.C.  ;  second 
iDesign  No.  32),  Messrs.  S.  B.  Russell  and 
p.  E.  Mallows,  11,  Gray’s  Inn-square,  W.C. ; 
:ind  third  (Design  No.  27),  Mr.  A.  J.  Gale,  4, 
>erjeant’s-inn,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The  draw- 
ngs  will  he  exhibited  on  Friday,  the  17th  inst., 
irom  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  at  Sayes  Court  Hall, 
iivelyn-street,  Deptford. 

Gravesend  School  Board. — The  result  of 
1  limited  competition  for  a  new  school  in 
i'Jorthcote-road,  Gravesend,  to  accommodate 
t,ooo  children,  was  announced  last  week.  The 
professional  assessor,  Mr.  Bond,  of  Rochester, 
placed  first  design  No.  3,  which  proved  to  be 
hat  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Robson,  of  Suffolk  House, 
2.C.,  and  Gravesend.  We  understand  that  it 
las  been  decided  to  exhibit  the  competitive 


designs  at  an  early  date  in  the  Gravesend 
Town  Hall. 

Cottage  Homes  for  Nurses,  Grantham. — 
We  are  informed  that,  in  response  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  C2rry 
out  the  Memorial  to  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  seventy-seven  designs  for  the  Nurses’ 
Home,  to  be  erected  in  Castlegate,  were  sub¬ 
mitted,  out  of  which  the  designs  of  the  following 
gentlemen  were  selected  Mr.  R.  J.  Girling, 
Buckminster ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Fedden,  11,  Hart- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C.  ;  Messrs. 
Ashton  &  Gibbs,  39,  Poland-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W.  ;  Mr.  E.  Winter,  19, 
Britannia-road,  Liscard,  Liverpool  ;  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dunham,  16,  The  Walk,  Norwich  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
A.  Mettham,  Grantham.  The  final  choice 
eventually  fell  upon  Mr.  Girling’s  design. 


LONDON  TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

Lord  Rosebery  presided  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Burlington  House,  over  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  this  society. 

Mr.  Bernard  Gomme  (Hon.  Secretary)  sub¬ 
mitted  the  annual  report  which  stated  that  the 
membership,  which  continued  slowly  to  in¬ 
crease,  was  now  130.  The  total  number  of 
institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom — including 
public  libraries,  Government  departments, 
local  governing  bodies,  and  learned  societies 
— that  had  joined  the  society  was  twenty-eight, 
and  to  these  had  to  be  added  five  American 
bodies.  A  matter  accomplished  in  the  past 
year  had  been  the  successful  production  and 
issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  society’s  official 
organ,  “  The  Annual  Record.”  Here  the  need 
for  increased  resources  was  greatly  felt.  As  a 
register  of  topographical  changes  in  the  period 
dealt  with,  its  inadequacy  was  only  too  appa¬ 
rent.  However,  the  little  effort  was  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  was  welcomed  with 
warm  lappreciation,  not  only  by  their  own 
members,  but  also  by  the  press,  several 
reviews  dwelling  on  the  usefulness  of  this 
feature  of  the  society’s  work  and  urging  the 
enlargement  of  its  scope.  If  the  society  could 
supply  a  complete  and  authoritative  yearly 
record  of  the  demolitions  and  changes  in 
London,  there  would,  indeed,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  work  would  be  highly  and  widely 
esteemed  ;  but  for  such  a  result  both  money 
and  workers  alike  were  needed.  In  the 
second  issue  of  "The  Annual  Record”  some 
account  would  be  given  of  the  demolition 
of  Christ’s  Hospital  and  of  Newgate  Prison, 
and,  if  possible,  the  index  entries  relating  to 
other  demolitions  and  changes  will  be  more 
complete.  But  before  this  department  of  the 
society’s  work  could  be  at  all  equal  to  the 
occasion,  at  least  200  more  subscribers  were 
needed.  Of  other  publications  for  the  present 
year,  which  were  nearly  ready  and  which  will 
shortly  be  issued,  it  must  be  said  that  a  further 
instalment  of  the  sheets  of  the  Kensington 
Turnpike  plans  would  be  welcomed  by  sub¬ 
scribers,  while  the  map  by  Hollar,  showing 
the  western-central  district  of  London  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  would,  on  account  of 
its  elaboration  and  detail,  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  issues  yet  made  by  the 
society. 

Among  the  matters  left  over  for  decision  by 
the  new  Council  was  the  offer  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  London  illustrations, 
of  no  particular  value,  but  the  fact  of  its  being 
forwarded  for  acceptance  by  this  Society  was 
an  interesting  indication  of  the  advantages  of 
a  centre  to  which  such  things  must  gravitate 
instead  of  being  frittered  away  or  lost.  A 
similar  instance  was  the  offer  of  a  collection  of 
lantern-slide  pictures  of  London  at  about  the 
period  of  the  1862  Exhibition  which  they 
have  likewise  received.  It  was  significant  of 
the  rapid  change  of  modern  London  that  such 
pictures  were  distinctly  of  historical  interest. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Emslie  had  also  presented  to  the 
Society  a  proof  of  his  etching  from  his  own 
drawing  of  the  statue  of  James  II.  as 
it  appeared  in  its  original  site  in  1  White¬ 
hall  -  place.  The  Council  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  donation  of  a  book  of  special 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  Society's  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Kensington  Turnpike  Trust 
plans,  viz.,  “  The  Memorials  of  Ivnightsbridge,” 
by  the  late  H.  G.  Davis,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Davis,  a  member  of  the  Society.  This  might 
serve  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  library  of  London 
books  for  circulation  n  tiie  Society.  Several 
books  were  presented  to  the  old  Society,  which 
would  be  available  if  a  library  were  formed, 
and  members  possessing  duplicate  copies  or 


books  they  no  longer  required  might  be  glad  to 
present  them  to  the  Society  if  invited  to  do  so. 
In  this  way  a  small  lending  library  of  real 
usefulness  might  easily  be  added  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  members  of  the  London  Topographical 
Society.  The  subject  was  recommended  to  the 
best  attention  of  the  new  Council. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gomme,  F.S.A.,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  thought  the 
Society  hardly  took  sufficient  credit  for  what  it 
had  done  and  what  it  was  doing.  There  were 
also  various  ways  in  which  the  Society  might 
work.  For  instance,  there  were  in  London 
many  maps,  some  of  which  were  exceedingly 
rare,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  Society  to 
reprint  these  maps  so  that  they  might  be  bound 
in  one  portfolio.  There  were  also  the  manor 
maps  and  the  tithe  maps  of  London  which 
might  be  reprinted.  With  regard  to  the 
discoveries  of  Roman  relics,  they  knew  that 
they  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  was  one 
place  where  the  whole  of  these  things  might 
be  put  together  and  a  map  of  Roman  London 
compiled.  It  would  also  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  Society  could  compile  an  index  of  London 
matters  dealt  with  in  old  records. 

Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton  seconded  the 
motion,  and  pointed  out  that  the  reason  why 
they  could  not  do  the  things  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gomme  was  the  want  of  money. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Jackson  Barron,  F.S.A.,  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council,  congratulated 
the  Society  on  the  issue  of  the  Kensington 
Turnpike  plans,  and  said  he  recollected  as  a 
child  being  taken  by  coach  to  Kensington,  and 
after  dinner  at  one  o’clock  the  servant  was 
sent  out  to  book  two  seats  by  the  six  o'clock 
stage  coach  for  the  return  journey. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers,  A.R.I.B.A.,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Sir  J.  McDougall  proposed  the  re-election 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  as  President  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Harben,  F.S.A ,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  remarked  that  while  it  was  difficult 
to  allow  sentiment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  public 
improvements,  yet  they  were  all  shocked  at 
the  way  in  which,  in  numerous  instances, 
records  of  the  past  had  been  swept  away 
thoughtlessly  and  uselessly. 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  expressing  his  thanks  for 
his  re-election,  said  he  had  not  been  able  to 
give  the  time  he  should  have  liked  to  the  work 
of  the  Society.  Sir  J.  McDougall  had  alluded 
to  his  connexion  with  the  London  County 
Council,  and  he  noted  that  there  were  four 
gentlemen  present  that  night  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  that  body,  which 
showed  that  the  London  County  Council 
recognised  how  important  might  be  the  effect 
of  such  a  society  as  theirs.  Mr.  Gomme  had 
lamented  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  had 
not  done  more,  and  had  not  aimed  at  more. 
That  was  hard  upon  the  Council,  because  that 
body  had  evidently  in  its  deliberations  had  the 
homely  proverb  before  it  of  cutting  their  coat 
according  to  their  cloth,  and  it  was  quite 
obvious  if  the  public  did  not  supply  enough 
cloth  for  a  waistcoat,  they  could  not  aim 
at  rigging  themselves  out  in  a  corona¬ 
tion  robe.  So  far  as  he  could  judge 
of  the  letters  he  received,  the  principal 
occupation  of  one  half  of  the  human  race  was 
the  urging  of  the  claims  of  their  particular 
hobbies  to  the  other  half,  but  in  urging  the 
claims  of  the  London  Topographical  Society, 
he  could  say  it  was  no  more  his  hobby  than  the 
hobby  of  any  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 
He  should  have  thought  there  would  have 
been  thousands  and  thousands  of  persons  in 
London  interested  in  the  past  history  of  that 
great  capital,  but  he  thought  that  the  society 
did  not  sufficiently  advertise  itself,  and  success 
without  advertisement  in  these  days  was  a 
hopeless  achievement.  Were  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  Councils  subscribers  to  their  society 
in  their  corporate  capacity  ?  At  that  moment, 
owing  to  the  beneficent  action  off.  a  Scotch- 
American  millionaire,  there  were  libraries 
springing  up  all  over  Great  Britain  as  "  armed 
men  springing  from  the  dragon  s  teeth,  but 
with  more  beneficent  effect.  How  many  of 
these  libraries  were  subscribing  their  guinea  ? 
There  were  about  a  dozen,  and  what  was  that 
amongst  so  many.  Yet  in  one  year  they  had 
received  the  support  of  no  less  than  five 
American  libraries,  whose  sympathies  had 
reached  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  capital  home 
of  their  race.  He  did  think  those  facts  weie 
only  to  be  known  for  many  persons  to  sub- 
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scribe.  After  all,  London  was  changing 
before  their  eyes.  It  had  been  changing 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  rapidity,  and  that  rapidity  had  been 
doubled  and  triplicated  since  the  advent  of  the 
L.C.C.  What  ancient  streets  it  was  going  to 
cut  through  for  the  great  avenue  for  which 
they  could  not  find  a  name  ;  what  were  the 
demolitions  entailed  by  that  immense  crescent 
which  all  the  sagacity  of  their  municipal  legis¬ 
lators  had  failed  to  christen,  he  dared  not 
reckon.  But  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  three  Chairmen  of  the  L  C.C.  at 
that  moment  there  must  be  a  guilty  feeling  that 
the  march  of  utility  was  going  to  stamp  out 
some  venerable  dwellings  in  several  districts 
which  the  dwellers  in  London  would  gladly 
have  spared  had  it  been  possible.  Surely,  then, 
the  least  they  could  do  was  to  preserve  for  their 
descendants  an  exact  picture  of  what  was.  He 
did  not  profess  to  be  an  expert,  but  he  never 
came  across  the  print  of  an  old  house,  such  as 
Bedford  House  in  Bloomsbury-square,  with  its 
political  associations,  or  the  old  Whitehall 
Palace,  without  feeling  inclined  to  preserve  it, 
and  so  to  give  to  this  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
London  which  they  inhabited  some  flavour  and 
aroma  of  the  historical  London  of  the  past, 
without  which,  after  all,  so  much  of  our 
political  history  is  unintelligible.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  old  maps,  in  some  cases  only  one 
or  two  copies  existed,  and  therefore  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  that  copies  should  be  made  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  public,  in  case  by  sudden  accident  or 
fire  the  original  maps  might  be  destroyed.  It 
was  a  public-spirited  work,  which  deserved 
the  encouragement  of  the  people  of  London. 
Another  thing  they  should  aim  at  was  the 
culling  from  various  volumes,  such  as  the 
publications  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  such 
passages  as  had  reference  to  London,  and 
which  only  extreme  and  diligent  explora¬ 
tion  would  enable  the  student  to  find  for 
himself.  There  ought  to  be  a  London  library 
— he  meant  a  library  of  books  relating  to 
London  ;  reprints  of  scarce  volumes,  and 
excerpts  from  massive  volumes  which  do  not 
altogether  relate  to  London— which  a  Society 
like  that  might  bring  into  being.  It  had  been 
the  great  spiritual  function  of  the  London 
County  Council,  apart  from  its  material  efforts, 
to  make  them  feel  the  unity,  splendour,  and 
historic  association  of  London  as  a  whole. 
Well,  in  their  humble  way,  although  they  had 
not  the  power  and  the  dignity  of  the  London 
County  Council,  they  might  do  much  to 
advance  that  work,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
he  was  proud  to  accept  the  offer  they  had 
made  him  to  remain,  inefficient  as  he  was, 
President  of  the  London  Topographical 
Society. 

Col.  W.  F.  Prideaux,  C.S.I.,  moved  “  That 
this  Society  strongly  urges  upon  the  London 
County  Council  systematically  to  preserve 
objects  and  places  of  historic  interest  to 
Londoners  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Acts  of  1899  and  1900,  and  in  particular 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand  may  not  be  proceeded 
with  until  efficient  steps  are  taken  to  preserve 
relics  and  objects  of  interest  and  to  put  on 
record  the  particulars  of  their  locality."  He 
said  that  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  the  Council  did  not  require  much 
urging.  As  regarded  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand  there  were  not  many 
objects  of  historical  interest  in  danger,  but  in 
the  Arch-row,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  they  had 
work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Some  architects  wished 
to  place  grand  new  buildings  on  the  sites  of 
old  historic  buildings,  and  such  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  case  if  Lindsey  House  were 
allowed  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  said  the  whole  of  Arch-row 
was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  a  few  of 
the  houses  as  he  designed  them  were  still 
there.  The  two  greatest  architects  they  ever 
had  were  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  and  they  had 
many  works  of  Wren.  Besides  the  houses  in 
Arch-row,  there  were  two  houses  in  Great 
Oueen-street  which  he  would  be  sorry  to  see 
pulled  down,  as  they  were  the  finest  bits  of 
street  architecture  in  London.  If  the  houses  in 
front  could  be  taken  down  and  the  old  houses 
restored,  it  would  be  a  grand  work. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  V  .  H.  Dickinson  said  that  the  changes  in 
London  at  present  going  on  were  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  they  had  been  since  the  great  fire, 
and  it  was  most  important  that  in  every  way 


possible  a  picture  of  what  had  beer,  should  be 
preserved. 

Mr.  C.  Foster  Hayward  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried. 

Lord  Rosebery,  in  reply,  suggested  that 
the  Society  might  have  field  days  like  the 
archaeological  societies,  and  visit  places  which 
were  about  to  be  changed. 


Corresponbence. 


DRAWING  AN  ELLIPSE. 

Sir, — I  have  just  set  out  the  enclosed,  and  hope  it 
may  be  of  some  interest.  The  figure,  excepting  the 
enclosing  circle,  was  entirely  formed  with  a  piece  of 
string  [see  diagram  on  this  page]. 

No  extraordinary  care  was  expended  upon  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  draw 
an  ellipse  of  any  reasonable  size  by  this  means. 

R.  Ramm. 

***  Messrs.  Knox  &  \Vell3,  contractors,  of  Cardiff, 
write  to  ask  how  the  name  of  their  firm  came  to  be 
at  the  end  of  the  letter  which  started  the  corre¬ 
spondence  on  this  subject.  The  signature  was  not 
that  of  any  firm,  but  merely  an  assumed  one,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  accidental  coincidence 
between  the  assumed  name  and  a  real  one. — ED. 


A  NOISY  FLOOR. 

Sir, — A  ground  floor  of  a  schoolroom  laid  in  the 
ordinary  way — sleeper-walls,  sleepers,  joists,  and 
floor-boards — is  some  3ft.  6  in.  above  the  ground, 
and  this  large  hollow  creates  great  noise.  Could 
any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  if  they  know  of 
a  cheap  scheme  to  overcome  the  annoyance  ?  The 
cost  of  taking  up  the  boarding,  filling  the  space,  and 
laying  block  flooring  is  prohibitive.  Would  a  layer 
of  thick  felt  suspended  over  the  surface,  by  being 
nailed  to  undersides  of  joists,  be  any  prevention  ? 

Leon. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses : — 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham. — A  theatre  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  21 1  and  213,  High-street.  Lewisham,  to  abut 
upon  Hither  Green-lane  (Mr.  H.  M.  Wakleyfor  Mr. 
Gilbert)  — Consent. 

Strand. — An  iron  and  stone  balcony  at  the  first- 
floor  level  in  front  of  No.  7,  St.  James's-street, 
St.  James's  (Messrs.  J.  Kinninmont  &  Sons  for 
Messrs.  Glasier).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Four  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Shell- 
road,  Lewisham,  northward  of  No.  ri  (Messrs. 
Hodson  &  Whitehead  for  Messrs.  Hodson  Bros.). — 
Consent. 

Lewisham. t — A  temporary  greenhouse  on  the 
south-west  side  of  London-road.  Lewisham,  west¬ 


ward  of  the  shops  known  as  “Imperial  Buildings’’ 
(Messrs.  Furness  Bros.). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Kensington,  South. — Buildings,  with  bay  windows, 
on  the  west  side  of  The  Grove,  Old  Brompton-road, 
Kensington  (Mr.  P.  Hoffman  for  Mr. T.  W.  Brown). 

— Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Poplar. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  three  houses  on  the  site  of  Nos.  72  and 
74,  High-street,  Poplar,  with  irregular  open  spaces  1 
at  the  rear  (Mr.  J.  Clarke). — Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

St.  George,  Hatiovcr-square. — An  additional  story, 
with  projecting  bay  window,  upon  the  existing  one-  ' 
story  building  at  the  rear  of  No.  r 2,  Park-street,  St.  1 
George,  Hanover-square,  abutting  upon  Aldford-  I 
street  (Mr.  W.  P.  Carde  for  Mr.  A.  Thorne). — 
Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction  of  Building.  I 

Hackney,  South. — Retention  of  a  wood  and  canvas  | 
shelter  of  a  temporary  character  on  a  portion  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  19,  Lea  Bridge-road,  Hackney  I 
(Mr.  J.  Perkoff). — Relused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-  West. — Deviations  from  the 
plans  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor  under 
Section  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  erection  of  two  buildings  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  32  and  34.  Artillery-street,  Bethnal  Greer  (Mr 
L.  G.  Hasluck  for  Mr.  R.  Sonenfeld). — Consent 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Batleisea. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  MessrJ  I 
Crossman,  Prichard,  &  Co.  sanctioning  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying-out  of  a  new  street,  for  foot  traffic  1 
only,  to  lead  from  Henry-street  to  Home-road 
Battersea  (Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  &  Paulin,  Ltd. 

— Consent. 

Woolwich. — That  the  Council,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  F.  Bethell  for  the  R'yal  Arsenal  Co-operative 
Society,  Ltd ,  do  approve  a  deviation  from  the 
scheme  sanctioned  for  the  formation  of  streets  on  '< 
the  Suffolk  Place  Farm  and  Bostall  Farm,  Abbey 
Wood,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  increase  in  the  width  ' 
of  Basildon-road  at  its  southern  end — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High 
Buildings. 

City. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  proposed  j 
to  be  provided,  in  pursuance  of  Section  63  of  the 
Act,  on  the  fifth  story  of  Moorgate  Station  j 
Chambers,  Moorfieldp,  City  (Mr.  G.  Sherrin  for 
Messrs.  J.  Allen  &  Sons,  Ltd  )  — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — Means  of  escape  in  the  case  of 
fire  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  stories  of  blocks  Nos. 

2,  3.  4.  5.  and  6,  and  the  eighth  story  of  block  No.  2,  1 
Iverna-court,  Wright’s-lane,  Kensington  (Messrs. 
Metcalf  &  Greig). — Consent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

Bermondsey. — Blocks  of  dwelling-houses,  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  of  the  working  class  and  pro-  • 
posed  to  be  erected  not  abutting  upon  a  street  on  a 
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on  the  south  side  of  Abbey-street,  Bermondsey 
ssrs.  Humphreys-Davies  &  Co.  for  the  South- 
tern  Railway  Co.). — Consent. 

**  The  recommendation  marked  f  is  contrary 
ie  views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


Metal. 
Brass  and  other 
alloys. 

Tinned  iron. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 


Flux. 

copper  Chloride  of  zinc  or  am¬ 
monium. 

Rosin  or  zinc  chloride. 

Zinc  chloride. 

Tallow  or  rosin. 


Ihe  Student's  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

i— Solders  and  Soldering — Lead  Burn¬ 
ing — Fusible  Alloys. 

a  OLDER  is  an  alloy  used  for  joining 
together  detached  pieces  of  metal, 
and  must  be  of  such  composition  that 
melting  point  is  lower  than  that  of  the  metal 
>e  soldered.  The  molten  solder  forms  a  fresh 
iy  with  the  metal  with  which  it  is  brought 
contact.  Soft  solders  fuse  at  very  low  tem- 
atures,  while  hard  solders  melt  only  at  a  red 
it.  The  more  closely  the  solder  approaches 
its  properties  to  the  metal  to  be  soldered  the 
anger  will  be  the  joint.  Pieces  of  brass 
ited  with  soft  solder  are  more  easily  torn 
mder  than  when  united  with  spelter  solder 
!.,  brazed).  The  surfaces  of  the  metal  to  be 
dered  must  be  free  from  any  film  of  oxide  or 
•bcnate,and  should  be  coated  with  a  suitable 


x. 

Wiped  Joints  jor  Lead.— Lead  pipes  are 
ned  together  by  having  molten  solder 
mred  around  the  ends  to  be  united,  the  excess 
solder  being  wiped  off  with  a  suitable  cloth, 
ie  ends  of  the  lead  pipe  before  being  treated 
th  solder  are  carefully  cleaned  and  smeared 
th  tallow  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  a  mixture 
ilampblack  and  size  is  smeared  around  the 
oes  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ends  to  be 
ited  in  order  to  prevent  the  molten  solder 
>m  adhering  in  a  position  in  which  it  would 
•  useless. 

\SoIdering  Sheet  Zinc  or  Tinned  Iron. — Pieces 
thin  sheet  zinc,  copper,  or  tinned  iron,  may 
soldered  by  sprinkling  the  cleaned  surfaces 
th  powdered  rosin  or  other  suitable  flux, 
(plying  a  heated  tinned  copper  bolt  or 
;oldering-iron  ”  to  the  surfaces  to  be  united, 
d,  at  the  same  time,  holding  the  end  of  a 
ck  of  solder  against  the  suldering-iron,  so 
at  molten  solder  drops  upon  the  hot  ends  of 
e  metal  to  be  soldered.  The  best  flux  for 
ie  is  zinc  chloride,  prepared  by  dissolving  as 
bch  scrap  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid  (spirits 
salt)  as  possible,  and  this  solution  is  some- 
nes  known  as  soldering  fluid. 

■Brazing. — Pieces  of  brass,  copper,  iron,  or 
iel  may  be  united  by  brazing  with  either  spelter 
Ider  or  silver  solder.  The  cleaned  surfaces 
the  ends  to  be  united  are  covered  with  a 
ixture  of  borax  and  granulated  solder,  and 
posed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  or  open  fire, 
ie  borax  fuses  and  acts  as  a  flux,  and  the 
lder  also  melts,  becomes  alloyed  with  the 
etal  upon  which  it  is  spread,  and  when 
owed  to  cool  forms  a  tight  joint.  When 
ver  solder  is  used,  the  surfaces  to  be  soldered 
e  first  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of 
rax,  or  with  powdered  borax,  and  small 
■ips  of  silver  solder  are  then  placed  upon  the 
irfaces,  so  that  when  the  solder  is  fused  it 
ireads  over  the  metal,  becomes  alloyed  with 
and  forms  a  perfect  joint.  The  brazing  of 
lall  work,  such  as  the  brazing  of  a  seam  in 
in.  iron  steam-pipe,  is  now  usually  performed 
'  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe. 

'Composition  of  Solders. — The  alloys  capable 
;  being  used  for  soldering  are  innumerable, 
it  the  following  tables  show  the  composition 
1  some  of  those  most  extensively  employed  : — 


Per 

Hard  Solders.  cent. 

Zinc 

ft  spelter  solder  50 
ird  ,,  ,,  40 

ft  silver  solder  — 

ird  „  „  — 


Soft  Solders. 
Blowpipe  solder.. 
Tinman's  solder.. 
Plumber's  solder 


Per  Per  Per  Per 

cent.  cent.  cent.  cent. 
Copper  Brass  Silver  Copper 

60  —  —  — 

—  33  67  — 

—  —  75  25 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Tin.  Lead. 

67  ..  33 

33  ••  67 


Soft  solders  which  contain  more  tin  than 
ad  are  known  as  fine  solders,  while  those 
hich  contain  more  lead  than  tin  are  termed 
arse  solders.  Fine  solders  melt  at  a  lower 
mperature  than  coarse  solders. 

The  fluxes  placed  on  the  different  metals 
:fore  soldering  or  brazing  are  usually  the 
flowing  : — 


Metal. 
in  or  steel. 


Flux. 

Borax  or  sal-ammoniac 
(ammonium  chloride). 


Lead  Burning. — The  process  of  welding  the 
edges  of  lead  sheets  to  form  acid  chambers  or 
water  cisterns  is  usually  termed  “  lead  burn¬ 
ing,”  and  is  performed  by  applying  a  small 
flame  to  the  edges  of  the  metal  until  the 
adjacent  edges  unite  by  fusion.  It  was  at  one 
time  believed  that  lead  burning  could  only  be 
satisfactorily  performed  by  means  of  a  hydrogen 
flame,  but  it  has  since  been  lound  possible  to 
accomplish  the  work  equally  well  with  coal 
gas,  and  coal  gas  is  now  commonly  employed. 
A  very  fine  blowpipe  jet  must  be  used,  and  a 
comparatively  heavy  air  -  pressure  must  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  small  foot-blower.  The 
air-pressure  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a 
bellows  worked  by  the  arm,  but  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  less  satisfactory  than  a  foot-bellows 
worked  by  a  boy  while  the  lead  burner  con¬ 
centrates  his  attention  on  the  fusion  of  the  lead. 
For  light  work  in  lead,  such  as  joining  lattice 
work  in  leaded  windows,  the  heat  of  a  solder¬ 
ing  iron  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  required 
fusion.  A  soldering-iron  maintained  at  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature  by  means  of  a  gas  flame  fed 
through  a  flexible  tube  is  specially  manufac¬ 
tured  for  leaded  window  makers. 

Fusible  Alloys. — Alloys  having  a  low  melting 
point  are  used  for  fusible  plugs  in  boilers,  and 
also  for  “fuses”  in  circuits  conveying  electric 
currents,  so  that  if  overheating  occurs  the  alloy 
may  melt  and  the  current  be  broken.  Fusible 
alloys  are  also  sometimes  used  for  small  cast¬ 
ings.  Bismuth  is  a  common  constituent  of 
fusible  alloys.  Bismuth  is  a  brittle  reddish- 
white  metal  which  does  not  oxidise  in  the 
atmosphere  under  normal  conditions.  The 
following  table  shows  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  most  fusible  alloys  : — 


Melting  Point. 

75 

deg. 

92 

deg.  C....  | 

95 

deg.  C....  ■ 

123 

deg.  C. 

171 

deg.  C. 

198 

deg.  C. 

Composition. 


Bismuth 

38'4  per  cent 

Tin . 

I5'4 

Lead  ... 

30-8 

Cadmium 

1 5 ’4 

Bismuth 

50 

Tin  . 

Lead  .. 

Bismuth 

50 

Tin . 

19 

Lead  ... 

31 

Bismuth 

Tin . 

33'3 

Lead  ... 

333 

Tin . 

667 

Lead  ... 

33 '3 

Tin . 

Lead  .  . 

77 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  fusing  points  of 
these  alloys  are  much  lower  than  the  fusing 
point  of  any  one  of  the  components,  the  fusing 
points  of  the  individual  metals  being  as 
follows  : — 


Metal. 

Tin . 

Bismuth 
Cadmium 
Lead  . 


Melting  Point. 

235  deg.  C. 


270 

320 

330 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  C.  France. — We  have  to  announce  the 
death  on  October  S,  at  his  residence,  Oliver  Hill, 
Outwood-lane,  Horsforth,  near  Leeds,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  of  Mr.  Charles  France,  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Milnes  &  France,  of  Bradford, 
a.cbitects,  surveyors,  and  valuers.  Mr.  France  wa3 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1898.  In  1863  he  entered  into  part¬ 
nership  with  the  late  Mr.  E.  Milnes,  of  Bradford, 
who  died  on  December  7,  1890,  aged  sixty-nine,  and 
whose  son,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Milnes,  together  with 
Mr.  A.  A.  France,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
firm  in  188S.  Mr.  Charles  France  prepared  the 
plans  and  designs  for  an  extensive  enlargement  of 
the  electrical  works  and  generating  station  in 
Wbitehall-road,  over  an  area  of  5,700  square 
yards,  for  the  Corporation  of  Leeds,  for  which 
the  several  accepted  tenders  amounted  to  an 
aggregate  of  73,000 1.  Of  the  various  archi¬ 
tectural  works  carried  out  by  the  firm,  we 
may  mention  the  following  in  Bradford  : — The 
Royal  Victoria  Nurses’  Home,  Beckett’s  Bank,  and 
the  Swan  Arcade,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  of  February  19,  1898,  No.  XIII.  of  our  series 
“  The  Architecture  of  our  Large  Provincial 
Towns  ”  ;  many  local  improvements  for  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  several  large  business  premises  and  ware¬ 
houses,  including  those  of  Messrs.  A.  &  S.  Henry 
and  the  Bradford  District  Bank,  warehouses  in 


Peckover-street  and  in  Water-lane,  and  the  recent 
alterations  and  enlargement  of  the  Royal  In¬ 
firmary.  The  firm  were  architects  of  the  engine- 
chimney  at  Liversedge,  Yorkshire  ;  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Station  Hotel  at  Keighley  for  the  Midland  Rail¬ 
way  Company  ;  buildings  for  the  extension  of  the 
chemical  works  at  Dewsbury  and  of  the  mills  at 
Leaventhorp,  near  Bradford  ;  a  warehouse  for 
Messrs.  I-  Benn  &  Co.  at  Oak  Mills,  Clayton,  York¬ 
shire  ;  the  enlargement  and  alteration  of  Westfield, 
at  Ilkley ;  and  various  residences  at  Harrogate, 
Horsforth,  and  other  places  in  the  county. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS 

Church,  Wadsley,  Sheffield. — On  the  9th 
inst.  part  of  the  scheme  of  church  extension  for 
Hillsbro’  and  Wadsley  was  completed.  The  new 
church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  iron  structure, 
contains  chancel  27  ft.  6  in.  by  20  ft.,  nave  Oi  ft.  by 
26  ft.,  with  small  north  transept,  organ-chamber, 
and  vestry.  The  entrance  is  by  a  porch  on  the 
south  side.  At  the  south-west  corner  is  a  bell- 
turret.  The  outer  walls  are  of  stone  ;  Bath-stone 
has  been  employed  for  the  interior  generally.  The 
east  window  has  five  lights,  with  tracery  head. 
There  is  an  open  timber  roof  of  pitch-pine,  and  the 
church  is  seated  with  pitch-pine  benches  and  a  few 
chairs.  There  is  accommodation  for  230.  The 
heating  is  by  hot  water,  and  incandescent  gas  sup¬ 
plies  the  lighting.  The  architects  have  been  Messrs. 
Ellis  Bros.,  of  Sheffield.  The  total  cost  of  the 
scheme  has  been  3,200!. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bath.— This  building 
has  been  reseated  with  English  oak,  the  new 
benches  affording  accommodation  for  500  wor¬ 
shippers.  Each  of  the  standards,  at  the  ends  of  the 
various  seats  (seventy-six  in  all)  is  carved,  all  of 
varied  design  ;  whilst  the  backs  and  fronts  of  the 
benches  have  linen-panels  carved  upon  them,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  embattled  moulds.  The  whole  of  the 
seating  is  untouched  by  polish,  varnish,  oil,  wax,  or 
sandpaper.  All  the  work  is  pinned  together  by  oak 
dowels,  metal  nails  and  screws  being  eschewed. 
The  work  has  beeu  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Gill  & 
Morris,  architects,  of  Bath,  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
&  Sons,  of  Exeter.  The  C03t  of  the  new  works  has 
been  about  1,000 /. 

Church,  Wyche,  Worcester. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a  church  which  is  to 
be  erected,  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  Malvern  Priory 
Church,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Wyche  district. 
The  church  will  consist  of  a  nave  73  ft.  long  and 
28  ft.  wide,  and  a  small  apse  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  chancel  arch  of  18  ft.  span.  The  chief 
porch  i3  at  the  south-west  cirner,  while  a 
second  porch  is  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave.  Owing  to  the  great  eastward  tall  of  the 
ground,  the  considerable  space  under  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  building  will  be  made  use  of  for  a 
vestry-room,  heating  apparatus,  &c.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  design  is  that  the  buttresses  project 
into  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  are  arched  over 
at  a  height  of  12  ft.  The  side  windows  of  the  nave, 
with  one  exception,  are  plain  lancets.  The  window 
at  the  west  end  will  be  a  three-light  lancet.  The 
apse  will  have  three  lancet  windows.  Externally, 
the  apse  will  be  a  marked  feature,  especially  as  seen 
from  the  road  below.  The  whole  seating  accommo¬ 
dation  will  be  250,  including  the  choir.  The  latter 
will  occupy  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave,  the  floor 
here  being  raised  two  steps  above  the  general  level 
of  the  church.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Nevinson 
&  Newton,  and  the  builder  Mr.  W.  Porter,  both  of 
Malvern. 

Repairs,  &c.,  Bonnethill  U.F.  Church, 
Dundee.— This  church  has  been  repaired  and  re¬ 
painted.  Two  three-light  windows  filled  with 
leaded  cathedral  glass  have  been  made  in  the  north 
and  south  walls  to  give  more  light  under  the 
galleries.  The  heating  system  has  been  extended 
to  the  gallerv.  The  suite  of  halls  for  church  work 
have  also  been  altered  to  provide  anteroom  and 
lavatory  accommodation.  The  alterations  and 
decoration  have  been  under  the  direction  and  to 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Leslie  Ower,  while  the  con¬ 
tractors  were  :— For  mason  work,  John  Nicoll  ; 
joiner,  William  Steele  ;  plasterer,  A.  M’Ritchie  ; 
plumber,  Andrew  Findlay  ;  heating,  G.  H.  Nicoll 
&  Co  ;  glaziers,  Donald"  &  Smith  ;  upholsterers, 
R.  Buist  &  Sons  ;  wireworker,  J.  A.  Dickie  ;  painter, 
W.  Norwell. 

Church,  Eastney,  Hants.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  permanent  church  for  the  district 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Eastney,  was  laid  recently  by  the 
Bishop  of  Guildford.  The  new  church  will  be  built 
by  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lee,  of  London.  The  first  part  of  it  will  cost  about 
3,000/.,  and  when  this  has  been  paid  for  the  building 
will  be  completed,  bringing  the  total  cost  up  to 
about  7,000/.  The  chancel  will  be  35  ft.  6  in.  long 
and  20  ft.  wide,  the  height  to  the  ridge  being  42  ft. 
The  bell  turret  will  be  at  the  north  of  the  church, 
and  vestry  accommodation  and  an  organ  loft  are 
provided.  There  will  be  a  wide  ambulatory  round 
the  chancel.  The  side  chapel  will  be  28  ft.  by  14  ft. 
The  chancel  arch  is  2S  ft.  wide  and  33  ft.  high  to 
the  apex.  There  will  be  a  double  arcade  of  six 
arches  in  the  nave.  The  chancel  will  be  lighted  on 
each  side  with  twelve  lancet  windows,  under  arches 
recessed  5  ft.  from  the  inner  walls.  The  chancel 
will  be  terminated  by  a  canopy  30  ft.  high  of 
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solid  masonry,  over  the  altar,  on  a  base  of 
seven  steps  above  the  nave,  enclosing  a  domed 
subject  of  a  “  Majesty,”  with  suitable  ornamen¬ 
tation  beneath.  The  nave  and  aisles  will  be 
85  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  43  ft.  6  in.  high. 
There  are  to  be  two  entrances  in  Highland-road, 
and  two  porches  at  the  western  end  of  the  church, 
where  the  baptistry  will  be.  The  arches  of  the 
nave  arcade  are  carried  above  the  three-light 
lancets.  The  clearstory  and  subsidiary  arches  are 
placed  on  a  lower  level  in  the  same  series,  opening 
into  the  aisles.  The  main  feature  of  the  exterior 
will  be  the  main  end  facing  the  Highland-road, 
which  is  a  gablet  in  three  divisions,  about  64  ft. 
high  to  the  apex,  with  panels  for  statuary,  the 
whole  enclosing  at  the  end  of  the  nave  a  two-light 
traceried  window  in  the  central  division,  and  a 
single-light  window  on  each  side.  The  style  of  the 
church  is  an  adaptation  of  Early  English  archi¬ 
tecture  to  the  requirements  of  a  modern  church. 
The  materials  to  be  used  are  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  Fareham  brick  being  used  externally. 
The  total  seating  accommodation  will  be  for  800. — 
Hampshire  Telegraph. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church,  Leeds.— A  new 
Primitive  Methodist  Church,  situated  in  Lady  Pit- 
lane,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds,  was  opened  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  new  chapel  and  school  were  built  at  a 
cost  of  3,657/.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smithson  was  the 
architect  of  the  new  building,  which  is  in  the  Clas¬ 
sical  style,  adapted  to  the  situation.  The  chapel 
has  accommodation  for  650  people,  and  the  school 
will  seat  between  400  and  500. 

Church  Restoration,  Llandegfan,  Angle¬ 
sey. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Llandegfan, 
situate  midway  between  Beaumaris  and  Menai 
Bridge,  was  reopened  after  restoration  on  the  6th 
inst.  The  architect  was  Mr.  P.  Shearson  Gregory, 
Bangor  ;  the  contract  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  R.  Jones,  builders. 

Trinity  United  Free  Church,  Ayr.— This  new 
church  is  situated  at  the  angle  of  Midton-road  and 
Carrick  Park.  Facing  the  angle  is  the  end  gable  of 
the  church,  rising  60  ft.  to  the  apex,  and  flanked 
with  buttresses  of  considerable  projection.  Across 
the  whole  portion  is  a  moulded  arcading,  in  which 
are  three  groups  of  three  light  windows.  Over 
this  is  a  large  five-light  window,  with  a  traceried 
head  under  a  deeply-moulded  arch.  At  the  flanks 
of  the  gable  are  moulded  panels  with  projecting 
gargoyles,  and  at  the  apex  a  niche  over  a 
carved  corbal,  and  surmounted  by  a  floriated 
cross.  At  the  right  of  the  gable  is  an 
octagonal  turret  containing  the  stair  to  the  end 
gallery,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  project- 
ing  porch  at  the  side  of  this  turret  and 
facing  Midton-road.  The  turret  rises  to  a  height 
of  90  ft.;  the  lower  portion  carried  up  in  plain 
masonry  to  the  wall  head  line,  and  the  upper 
stages  treated  with  sunk  panelling  and  moulded 
and  gabled  belfry  openings.  The  turret  termi¬ 
nates  with  a  steep  conical  roof  in  red  tiles,  with 
a  crocketted  finial  in  copper  and  wrought  iron. 
The  entrance  porch  has  a  deeply-moulded  archway, 
enriched  with  carving,  and  leading  into  a  stone- 
lined  porch,  from  which  inner  doors  open  into  the 
church.  The  church  is  designed  with  a  lofty  nave 
and  low  side  aisles,  each  bay  of  side  aisles  having 
pairs  of  single  lights  divided  by  broad  buttresses. 
The  clearstory  walls  are  divided  into  bays  by  broad 
wall  piers,  and  in  each  bay  is  a  four-light  window, 
with  four-centered  arched  head,  and  filled  with 
tracery  of  varied  designs.  The  ridge  line  is  carried 
unbroken  for  the  full  length  of  100  yards,  but  at 
the  chancel  end  the  nave  is  narrowed,  and  the  wall 
head  raised  and  finished  with  a  parapet,  which  is 
enriched  with  moulded  and  capped  panelling. 
At  this  end  is  the  Church  Hall,  with  entrance 
and  end  gable  facing  Midton-road.  The  church 
is  planned  with  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel. 
The  seating  is  arranged  with  centre  and  side 
passages,  and  a  small  gallery  at  the  end  only.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  stone  columns, 
over  which  a  series  of  moulded  arches  carry  the 
clearstory  walls.  From  the  main  columns  engaged 
shafts  are  carried  up  to  the  wall-head,  and  on  the 
caps  of  those  are  carried  the  principal  roof  timbers. 
The  roof  is  of  hammer  beam  construction,  divided 
into  five  bays  by  moulded  main  couples,  which 
are  filled  at  the  angles  with  perforated  tracerv.  The 
main  timbers  are  all  exposed,  and  the  ceilings  lined 
with  wood  stained  a  dark  oak  colour.  The  chancel 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  church,  and  is  divided 
by  a  moulded  stone  arch  on  clustered  piers, 
with  carved  caps.  The  pulpit  is  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  opening,  and  the  choir,  elders’  seats,  and 
Communion  table  within  the  chancel.  The  organ 
chambers  are  placed  on  each  side  with  arched  open¬ 
ings  into  both  church  and  chancel,  and  in  the  end 
gable  is  a  five-light  window  with  traceried  head, 
lhe  church  is  arranged  for  the  present  seating  of 
560  persons,  but  a  congregation  of  700  could  be 
accommodated.  The  accessory  rooms  include 
vestry,  session-house,  ladies’-room,  kitchen,  lava¬ 
tories,  & c.  Ballochmyle  red  stone  has  been  used 
for  all  the  walling,  internal  arches,  &c.,  green  slates 
and  red  tiling  for  roofing,  pitch  pine  for  all  internal 
woodwork  of  roofs,  linings  and  seatings.  The 
total  cost,  inclusive  of  site,  will  be  almost  8  000/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  Glasgow. 
The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  William  Scott.  The 
Vr<Tn£'yfc  t,he  contractors  Mason  and  joiner, 
Mr.  D.  Kirkland,  Ayr  ;  plumber  and  slater,  Messrs. 


W.  Auld  &  Sons,  Ayr  ;  plasterer,  Mr.  Wm.  Vass, 
Ayr  ;  glaziers,  Messrs.  Meikle  &  Sons,  Glasgow  ; 
painter,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fulton,  Ayr  ;  gates  and  railings, 
Mr.  J.  Crichton,  Ayr  ;  heating,  Messrs.  M'Kenzie  & 
Moncur,  Edinburgh  ;  electric  fittings,  Messrs. 
Milne  &  Son,  Edinburgh  ;  wiring  and  fitting  up, 
Messrs.  Reid  &  Co.,  Ayr  ;  sculptor,  Mr.  Vickers, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Edmund’s  Church,  Northampton.— The 
celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church  of  St.  Edmund,  Northampton,  commenced 
recently,  when  the  church  was  reopened  after 
renovation,  and  the  new  pulpit,  choir  stalls,  stained 
glass  window,  &c.,  were  dedicated  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Leicester.  The  memorial 
window  was  executed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hymers,  of 
Chelsea.  The  main  contractor  for  the  general 
works  was  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  of  Northampton. 
The  decorative  works  to  the  walls  and  roofs  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don.  The  electric  installation  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mansell,  of  Northampton  ;  and  the 
architect,  as  for  the  previous  works  to  the  church, 
was  Mr.  M.  H.  Holding,  Northampton. 

Parochial  Buildings,  All  Saints’  Church, 
Newcastle. — New  buildings  connected  with  All 
Saints’  Church,  Newcastle,  were  opened  a  few  days 
ago.  The  new  buildings  comprise  a  mission-hall, 
clergy-house,  gymnasium,  &c.  The  cost  of  the 
scheme,  including  site,  has  been  about  5,525/. 
Messrs.  Hicks  &  Charlewood,  of  Newcastle,  were 
the  architects,  and  the  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  W. 
C.  Tyrie  for  3,261/.  9s.  iod.  The  mission-hall  will 
seat  over  200  persons.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a 
gymnasium,  and  the  building  also  contains  five  club- 
rooms,  two  having  partitions  which  may  be  taken 
down  on  occasions  when  extra  accommodation  is 
required.  At  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  of 
three  stories,  are  rooms  for  the  caretaker.  The 
mission-hall  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  red  tiles,  and 
faces  Pilgrim-street,  the  rear  of  the  premises  being 
in  the  churchyard.  Divided  only  by  a  passage 
from  the  mission-hall  is  the  clergy-house,  also  of 
red  brick. 

Church,  Dalton-in- Furness.— On  the  nth 
inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Dalton-in-Furness,  was  laid.  The  building  will  be 
of  stone,  and  will  accommodate  600  worshippers. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  B.  Preston,  of  Manchester. 
The  cost  of  the  new  church  is  estimated  at  about 
4,000/. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Selly  Oak.— The 
new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Selly  Oak,  Birming¬ 
ham,  was  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Edward,  and  is  situate  at  the  junction  of 
Bournbrook  and  Elmdon  roads.  The  new  building 
(the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  H.  T.  Sandy)  provides 
seating  accommodation  for  about  500,  and  when 
fully  completed  will  consist  of  a  nave,  S2  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  wide,  two  aisles  equal  in  length  to  the 
nave,  and  an  apsidal-ended  chancel.  At  the  east 
ends  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  respectively  will 
be  the  Lady  and  Sacred  Heart  chapels,  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  a  vestibule,  over  which  will  be 
the  choir  and  gallery.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  it  is  intended  to  build  a  tower,  surmounted  by 
a  spire.  The  sides  of  the  apse  each  contain  a  three- 
light  traceried  window,  and  the  west  gable  is  filled 
with  a  tracined  window.  The  building  (which  ba3 
been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Bishop)  is  mainly  of  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  faced  internally  with 
plaster. 

ASYLUM,  Burley-in-Wharfedale.  —  That  part 
of  the  new  asylum  which  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  have  built  at  Burley-in-Wharfedale  was 
opened  on  the  9th  inst.  Having  purchased  the 
Scalebore  Park  Estate  the  Council  launched  a 
scheme  embracing  five  blocks  of  buildings.  The 
completed  portion  consists  of  three  blocks,  involv¬ 
ing  a  total  outlay  of  about  130,000/.  The  site  of 
the  institution  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Wharfe  Valley,  within  walking  distance  of  Burley 
station.  It  is  intended  to  add  the  remaining  two 
blocks  when  occasion  should  arise,  and  in  course  of 
time  to  provide  villa  residences  within  the  grounds 
for  such  patients  as  are  prepared  to  pay  for  their 
upkeep.  The  accommodation  at  present  available 
is  for  210  patients.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  West 
Riding  Surveyor  (Mr.  J.  Vickers  Edwards).  The 
principal  contractor  has  been  Mr.  Isaac  Gould,  of 
Leeds. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Jarrow. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  and  County 
Court  at  Jarrow  has  just  been  laid.  The  new  pre¬ 
mises  are  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Grange- 
road  and  Wylam-street,  and  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  Council  Chamber  and  Corporation  offices.  In 
addition  to  the  Council  Chamber  and  the  various 
public  offices,  the  new  block  of  property  will  pro¬ 
vide  accommodation  for  the  holding  of  a  County 
Court,  the  first  to  be  established  in  the  borough. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  municipal  portion  of 
the  premises  will  be  in  Grange-road,  and  the 
County  Court  will  be  reached  from  a  door  in 
Wylam-street.  A  tower  i3  to  be  erected  over  the 
Corporation  entrance,  and  a  smaller  one  over  that 
of  the  County  Court.  On  the  ground  floor,  entering 
by  Grange-road,  offices  will  be  provided  for  the 
Town  Clerk,  Borough  Surveyor,  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tors,  and  Rate  Collectors,  and  above  these  will 
be  the  Council  Chamber,  two  committee-rooms, 
Mayor's  parlour,  and  other  apartments.  In  the 
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Council  Chamber  there  will  be  a  public  galler 
with  accommodation  for  fifty  persons.  From  thi 
side  entrance  in  Wylam-street  there  will  bi 
offices  for  the  County-court  Registrar,  and  on  tht 
first  floor  there  will  be  the  County-court,  togethei 
with  solicitors’,  witnesses’,  and  jury  rooms.  There 
will  also  be  the  judges’  room.  The  caretaker1! 
rooms  will  be  on  the  second  floor.  The  maic 
staircase  leading  to  the  council  chamber  will  be 
separated  on  both  ground  and  first  floors  from  the 
surrounding  corridors  by  arcades,  and  will  have  a 
decorated  ceiling  and  domed  light.  The  fittings  tc 
the  staircase,  the  council  chamber,  reception  and 
committee  rooms  will  be  of  dull  polished  oak 
wainscot.  There  will  be  electric  light  throughout 
the  building,  and  ventilation  in  all  the  rooms  will  be 
secured  by  means  of  extract  air  ventilators  driven 
by  electricity.  The  premises  are  heated  through¬ 
out  with  low  pressure  hot  water  pipes,  but  in  each 
room  a  fireplace 1  will  be  provided.  The  :  building 
ha3  been  arranged  and  designed  by  Mr.  Free 
Rennoldson,  architect,  South  Shields,  and  the  con-; 
tract,  amounting  to  8,955/.,  was  placed  in  the  handfl 
of  Mr.  James  C.  Nichol,  builder,  South  Shields. 

Temporary  Cells,  Newgate.— In  reference  to 
these  constructions,  briefly  referred  to  in  our  lasn 
issue,  the  Fireproof  Partition  Syndicate  have  sent 
us  the  following  further  details  : — Accommodation 
has  been  provided  in  the  female  wing  for  fifteen 
prisoners,  with  officers'  quarters  and  usual  con-i 
veniences  ;  and  in  the  male  wing  for  seventy! 
prisoners,  officers’  quarters,  conveniences,  &c.  The. 
whole  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  heated  through-; 
out  by  hot  water.  The  male  wing  is  a  building  of; 
two  stories,  with  outside  walls  of  3  in.  to  4  in.  thick,: 
while  the  inside  walls  are  2  in.  only.  They  are 
formed  of  dovetail  corrugated  sheeting.  When  this 
is  used  for  fireproof  partitions,  a  T  iron  is  fixedl 
across  the  ceiling  ;  from  this  H  iron  standards  are: 
fixed  at  suitable  distances,  through  which  the  sheets 
are  brought  to  the  floor  level,  where  channel  iron 
shoes  keep  them  rigid  and  in  position.  In  the  wall, . 
a  wall-channel  is  placed  to  receive  one  end  of  the' 
sheet,  the  other  being  held  in  position  by  the  H  iron 
standard  ;  the  next  sheet  i3  held  by  this  and  the 
next  standard,  and  this  process  is  continued  until- 
the  last  sheet  is  secured  in  the  opposite  wall-] 
channel  at  the  other  end  of  the  partition,  which: 
is  then  ready  to  receive  a  plastic  material,  which: 
may  be  applied  to  both  sides  of  the  sheets  at  the 
same  time.  The  partition,  when  finished,  is  from: 
;  in.  in  thickness,  according  as  may  be  required,  and: 
is  stated  to  be  fireproof  as  well  as  sound,  damp,  and: 
vermin  proof.  Should  it  be  desired  that  wood  skirting! 
be  fixed  to  one  or  both  sides  of  the  partition,  it 
can  be  nailed  direct  to  the  partition,  or  wood  fillets 
are  placed  in  a  few  of  the  dovetail  corrugations: 
before  plastering,  and  to  these  the  skirting  is  fixed, 
by  screws  or  nails.  For  fireproof  floors  the  ends  of: 
the  corrugated  sheets  are  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  flange  of  the  steel  floor  joists,  and  may  be 
bent  or  arched  to  admit  of  air  space  between  the 
concrete  floor  and  the  ceiling  below,  or  placed: 
straight  from  joist  to  joist.  When  a  suspended: 
ceiling  is  required,  sheets  are  fixed  into  H  iron 
bars  secured  to  the  floor  joists  by  a  patent  clip 
suspender,  and  give  a  perfect  key  for  plastering, 
which  acts  as  a  protection  to  the  bottom  flanges  of: 
the  floor  joists.  Where  an  air  space  is  not  required: 
the  sheets  are  carried  from  joist  to  joist,  forming  a 
centering  for  concrete,  and  are  plastered  underneath  I 
to  form  the  ceiling,  which  also  acts  as  a  protection; 
to  the  lower  flanges  of  the  joists. 

New  Municipal  Offices,  Woolwich.— Mr.. 
Brumwell  Thomas  has  been  appointed  architect  for 
the  erection  of  a  block  of  municipal  buildings  on 
the  site3  of  about  twenty  houses  in  Wellington-, 
street  and  Upper  and  Lower  Market  streets 
Woolwich.  On  Thursday  last  week  the  Borough; 
Council  accepted  a  tender  of  nearly  51,000/.  from 
Messrs.  Johnson  &  Sons,  of  Leicester,  contractors.. 
The  Council  rejected  a  proposal  to  add  a  town  hall 
to  the  buildings,  which,  it  was  estimated,  would 
cost  some  9,000/.  more. 

Mission  Hall,  Sheffield.— On  the  nth  inst. 
the  foundation  stone  of  All  Saints’  Mission  Hall, 
Sheffield,  was  laid.  The  upper  floor  will  be  in  one 
room,  50  ft.  long,  and  32  ft.  wide,  in  which  300 
people  may  be  seated  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
other  entertainments.  This  will  be  divisible,  by 
means  of  moving  partitions,  into  three  rooms  for 
Sunday  school  classes.  The  lower  floor  will  have 
a  room  for  a  young  men’s  club,  and  there  will  also 
be  a  kitchen  and  store  rooms.  The  building  will 
be  of  brick.  Mr.  Joseph  Norton,  of  Norton  Wood- 
seats,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Carr,  the 
contractor. 

Restoration  of  St.  Mary’s,  West  Kensington.! 
— St.  Mary's  Church,  West  Kensington,  has  recently 
been  decorated  and  improved.  The  architect,  from 
whose  design  and  under  whose  superintendence 
the  work  has  been  executed,  is  Mr.  G.  Hamilton- 
Briggs,  of  Crowther-road,  South  Norwood,  S.E.  jl 

Gladstone  Memorial  Hall,  Hawarden. — 
Three  years  ago  a  design  by  Messrs.  Douglas  & 
Minshull,  of  Chester,  was  accepted  for  a  building  at 
Hawarden,  in  the  Gothic  style,  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  both  books  and  students,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone.  This  building,  when 
complete,  will  consist  of  two  wings  connected  by  a 
central  block.  In  one  wing  it  was  proposed  to 
house  the  library’.  In  the  central  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  were  the  room3  for  the  warden,  and  other 
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irtments  ;  the  remaining  wing  forms  the  hostel, 
b  central  portion  and  the  library  have  now  been 
It.  The  library  consists  of  two  rooms,  each  two 
ries  in  height,  and  surrounded  by  a  gallery.  The 
)ks  are  arranged  in  alcoves.  The  fittings  are  of 

INSTITUTE,  BURSCOUGH,  LANCASHIRE.— On  the 
1  inst.  the  opening  of  the  new  Stanley  Institute  at 
irscough  by  Lord  Derby  took  place.  The  build- 
j,  which  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Irving  &. 
as,  Southport,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr, 

1  E.  Peach,  Southport,  is  Elizabethan  in  style, 
nated  on  the  Liverpool  and  Preston  high  road 
ithin  the  building  provision  is  made  for  large  and 
all  meetings,  social  gatherings,  the  usual  neces- 
I'ies  of  a  club,  and  for  the  catering  and  entertain- 
£  of  parties.  Outside,  a  portion  of  the  grounds  is 
,ng  laid  out  for  a  bowling  green. 

Library,  DUNDEE.— A  meeting  of  the  Dundee 
Strict  Libraries  Committee,  to  which  the  subject 
ithe  erection  of  district  libraries  in  the  city  with 
lids  provided  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D., 
is  remitted,  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  W. 
exander  submitted  plans  of  the  first  of  the 
xaries  to  be  erected  at  Arthurstone-terrace,  and 
limated  that  the  cost  of  erection  would  be  5,900/. 
>e  plans  were  approved  of,  and  the  architect  was 
jtructed  to  procure  tenders  for  the  work  forth- 
th.  The  library  will  be  erected  at  the  corner  of 
ithurstone-terrace  and  Maitland-street,  and  close 
Albert-street.  The  entrance  is  from  the  south, 
;d  on  the  one  side  of  the  hall  is  a  ladies’  reading- 
pm,  about  35  ft.  by  20ft.,  with  isolated  lavatories, 
h  the  other  side  is  a  lending  library,  50  ft.  by 
,  f t ,  with  librarian’s  room  communicating,  and  a 
ibsidiary  stair  giving  access  to  the  basement  floor, 
nere  there  is  a  large  book  store,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  On 
ie  first  floor  are  a  gentlemen’s  reading-room,  56  ft. 
f  30ft.,  and  one  for  juveniles,  43ft.  by  18ft,  with 
jrarians’  room  and  lavatories. 
iParish  Hall,  Liscard.— A  new  parish  hall  has 
st  been  erected  in  Manor-lane,  Liscard.  It  is 
cuated  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  consists 
1  an  assembly-room  with  a  gallery  at  the  east  end, 
hich  together  give  sitting  accommodation  to  550 
L-rsons;  two  classrooms  at  the  west  end,  each 
tving  teaching  accommodation  for  forty  -  two 
kildren;  and  a  kitchen  on  the  north  side,  which 
.n  also  be  used  for  a  classroom.  The  two  large 
assrooms  are  arranged  in  connexion  with  the 
atform  to  serve  as  retiring-rooms,  or  can  be 
irned  into  one  large  room  for  lectures  or  small 
leetings.  There  are  two  principal  entrances  at  the 
estend  through  a  vestibule,  having  separate  cloak- 
10ms,  &c.;  another  from  the  south  side  from  which 
|e  gallery  i3  approached;  and  a  fourth  entrance 
irough  the  kitchen.  The  whole  building  is  to  be 
*hted  by  electricity.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
lobbs,  and  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the 
bilder’s  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Cooke, 
ew  Brighton,  for  1,820/. 

iNaval  Training  School,  Elmham,  Norfolk. 
[•The  building  known  as  the  County  School,  stand- 
ig  on  the  Biutry  Hills,  near  Elmham,  has  been 
mverted  into  an  institution  for  the  training  of  lads 
ir  the  Navy.  The  accommodation  is  for  400  boys, 
id  there  is  an  isolation  hospital  for  cases  of  sick- 
iss.  The  grounds  are  about  26  acres  in  extent, 
in  the  basement  floor  there  are  washing-rooms, 
iths  for  the  boys,  a  bathroom  for  the  staff,  and 
sating  apparatus  fitted  by  Messrs.  Barnard  & 
ishop,  of  Norwich.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a 
jntral  hall  with  corridors  and  classrooms  adjoining, 
his  hall  is  about  60  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  is  fitted  with 
tileries.  On  the  right  there  are  four  reception- 
loms,  and  on  the  left  is  the  schoolroom,  about 
;  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  central  hall  and  the  schoolrooms 
in  be  converted  into  one  large  room  by  raean3 
f  sliding  doors.  On  the  first  floor  in  the 
kuth  division  there  are  washing-rooms,  baths, 
ormitories,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  dining- 
lll,  about  75  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  along  the 
alleries  there  are  accommodation  lockers  for  the 
oys.  In  the  attics  there  are  dormitories  and  other 
iinveniences.  On  the  summit  of  the  building  pro- 
ision  has  been  made  for  a  water  supply  for  flush- 
ig,  &c.  In  connexion  with  this  there  is  an  iron 
rtside  stairway  escape  leading  from  the  attics  and 
10m  each  floor  by  the  windows  down  to  the 
pound.  The  master’s  apartments  are  on  the 
round  floor,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  are 
tted  with  electric  light  and  electric  bells.  On  the 
:st  floor  are  a  number  of  guest  chambers  for  the 
ie  of  visitors.  The  kitchen  and  service-room3  con- 
ected  with  the  dining-room  are  situated  on  the 
orth  side.  Messrs.  Jarvis  &  Sons,  London,  have 
ade  the  structural  alterations,  under  the  super- 
sion  of  Mr.  Hill,  architect,  of  London.  The  cost 
i  the  alterations  will  be  about  9,000/.  or  10,000/. 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  Dublin.— The 
;w  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Dublin,  was  opened 
a  the  1st  inst.  The  building  is  situate  between  the 
aelbourne-road  and  the  Pembroke-road,  Balls- 
■idge.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the  Shelbourne- 
>ad.  Its  erection  was  commenced  in  February, 
)Oi.  The  buildings  as  they  stand  at  present  are 
■ranged  along  the  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  ;  and 
is»hoped  that  after  some  time  has  elapsed  the 
uadrangle  will  be  completed  by  the  erection  of  a 
mrth  block.  The  architect  was  Mr.  L.  A. 
[‘Donnell,  of  Dublin,  who  was  guided  by  the  sug- 
istions  of  Professor  Mettam.  The  erection  of  the 
iildings  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  James  Beckett,  and 


they  were  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
R.  Wilson,  clerk  of  works,  Professor  Mettam 
superintending  the  details  so  far  as  they  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  the  requirements  of  a  veterinary 
college.  The  sanitary  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  G. 
J.  Crampton.  The  internal  plumbing  was  done 
from  the  establishment  of  Alderman  Dowd,  who 
was  also  entrusted  with  the  fitting  of  the  water 
mains,  fire  hydrants,  and  fire  extinguisher.  Running 
around  the  college  is  a  3-in.  main  with  hydrants  at 
intervals.  The  buildings  are  fitted  with  electric 
light  throughout.  The  electric  light  fittings  were 
put  up  by  Messrs.  Egan  &  Tatlow,  Dublin.  The 
buildings  are  in  the  English  Renaissance  style. 
These  are  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  cut  stone 
dressings  of  Dumfries  red  sandstone.  The  cut  stone 
carving  at  the  entrance  gate  and  throughout  the 
buildings  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Harrison. 

Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  Rotherham.— 
New  Wesleyan  schoolrooms  were  opened  at  East- 
wood,  Rotherham,  recently.  The  new  premises  are 
situate  on  a  site  adjoining  the  chapel,  to  which  they 
are  connected  by  a  covered  way.  The  scheme 
includes  an  assembly-hall,  65  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  end 
gallery,  infants’  room,  church  parlour,  classrooms, 
&c.  The  accommodation  is  for  650  scholars.  The 
front  is  in  rock-faced  York  stone,  with  ashlar 
dressings,  the  sides  and  rear  being  of  brick.  A 
feature  is  the  front  gable,  which  has  a  triple 
window,  flanked  by  buttresses  carried  up  and 
finished  with  octagonal  pinnacles.  Under  the 
central  window  six  round-headed  windows  have 
been  placed  to  supply  light  to  the  classrooms  and 
lobbies.  The  main  entrances  are  right  and  left  of 
the  front,  and  have  porches.  Light  cast-iron 
columns  support  the  roof  on  the  clearstory  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  between  these  and  the  outer  walls 
additional  classrooms  can  be  provided  when  re¬ 
quired.  Heating  is  by  low-pressure  hot  water.  Mr. 
John  Willis,  of  Derby,  was  the  architect ;  Mr. 
Richard  Snell,  of  Rotherham,  has  had  the  building 
contract ;  and  Messrs.  Wright  Bros.,  of  Sheffield, 
have  been  the  heating  engineers. 

Cattle  Market,  Braintree. — The  new  cattle 
market  at  Braintree  has  just  been  opened.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  of  Chelmsford, 
and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Ernest  West,  of 
Chelmsford. 

West  End  Church  and  Schools,  Hammer¬ 
smith. — These  buildings  were  opened  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  after  having  been  entirely  redecorated  and 
electric  light  and  heating  apparatus  installed.  The 
apse  end  of  the  church  has  been  remodelled,  and  a 
new  pulpit,  marble  baptistry,  choir  seats,  and  organ 
have  been  put  in  ;  also  new  lead-lights  have  been 
placed  in  main  windows.  The  contract  was  let 
to  Messrs.  W.  O.  Colling  wood  &  Co.,  Great  Tower- 
street,  E.C.,  the  amount  for  the  same  being 
1,158/.  153.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  George  Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines, 
architects. 

Church  Enlargement  Scheme,  Mundesley, 
NORFOLK. — The  scheme  for  the  proposed  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  picturesque  old  parish  church  at 
Mundesley  is  making  progress.  The  architect 
(Mr.  Lacey)  has  been  taking  levels  and  final 
measurements  at  the  old  church,  and  the  actual 
work  will  shortly  be  commenced.  “  An  extended 
scheme  has  been  resolved  upon,”  says  the  Parish 
Magazine.  “  At  first  it  was  thought  best  to  retain 
the  old  roof,  and  merely  add  to  it.  This  would 
have  meant  having  a  ceiling  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  roof.  It  is  now  resolved  to  put  an  entirely 
new  roof  over  the  whole  of  the  nave,  and  to  roof 
and  repair  a  small  section  of  the  old  ruined  chancel. 
Some  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  tracery  of  one  of  the 
windows,  in  capital  preservation,  was  dug  up  in 
the  churchyard  ;  also  a  stone,  about  18  in.  square 
and  the  same  in  height,  carved  at  each  side. 

Poor  Law  Institution,  Bloomsbury.— A  new 
receiving  house  for  children  and  nurses'  home  for 
the  parishes  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury,  was  opened  recently  at  Broad- 
street,  Bloomsbury.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the 
receiving  house  is  a  dayroom  for  boys  and  girls, 
lavatories  and  cloakrooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
storerooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  dormitories  for 
boys  and  girls,  bathrooms,  and  officers’  apartments. 
On  the  second  floor  are  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls,  bathrooms,  isolation  wards,  and  servants’ 
bedrooms.  The  third  floor,  which  is  reached  by 
means  of  an  emergency  staircase  at  either  end  of 
the  building,  comprises  apartments  for  the  nurses 
employed  in  the  workhouse,  including  a  bedroom 
and  sitting-room  for  the  superintendent  nurse,  six 
bedrooms  and  sitting-room  for  the  nurses  and 
assistant  nurses,  and  a  bathroom.  Mr.  Alfred 
Bush,  of  Ridgmount-street,  was  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  J.  Grafton  Izard,  Bloomsbury-square,  the 
architect. 

Hotel,  Hammersmith. — The  Swan  Hotel,  in  the 
Hammersmith  Broadway,  has  just  been  rebuilt. 
The  building,  which  ha3  been  designed  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  has  five  stories,  the  material  used 
in  the  exterior  being  red  bricks  and  Monk’s  Bath 
stone,  Mr.  Tomes,  of  Hammersmith,  having  carried 
out  the  stonework.  Polished  Norwegian  pilasters 
are  placed  round  the  building  at  different  points, 
the  pilasters  being  relieved  with  Portland  carved 
stone  caps,  and  with  polished  brass  bands  round 
them.  The  private  apartments  of  the  hotel  fire  on 


the  top  floors,  and  there  is  a  means  of  exit  to  the 
roof.  The  first  floor  is  taken  up  with  the  restaurant, 
kitchens,  and  cloakrooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  dining-room  is  30  ft.  square.  The  electric  light 
fittings  in  this  room,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
house,  have  been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
03ler  &  Co.,  of  Oxford-street.  The  dining-room  is 
approached  by  a  walnut  staircase.  The  fittings  of 
the  interior  of  the  building  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  Elizabethan  style.  From  the  King-street 
lobby  entrance  access  can  be  obtained  to  the  tea¬ 
room,  which  is  shortly  to  be  opened.  This  is  about 
57  ft.  in  length,  decorated  in  the  Japanese  style. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Miller  was  the  architect,  under 
whose  direction  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Holloway,  of  Deptford,  Mr.  Ackerman 
being  general  foreman.  The  lift  and  cellar  hoists 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Waygood  &  Co., 
the  chimney-pieces  by  Messrs.  Froy,  the  wrought- 
iron  electric  lamps  outside  the  building  have  been 
provided  by  Messrs.  Benham  &  Froud,  and  the 
polished  granite  by  Messrs.  Fenning  &  Co. 

Cemetery  Chapel,  Westbury-on-Trym.— A 
cemetery  chapel  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Westbury,  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  La  Trobe  & 
Weston.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  new  cemetery 
scheme  which  the  Barton  Regis  District  Council  is 
providing  for  Westbury  parish.  The  walls  are  of 
pennant  stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the 
roof  will  be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  build¬ 
ings  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  chapel,  with  its 
chancel,  a  vestry  for  the  officiating  minister,  and  a 
waiting-room  for  the  public.  The  contractor  for 
the  work  is  Mr.  Edwin  Clark. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — It  is  announced  that  the  Gustave 
Moreau  'Museum  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
November  15.  The  exhibition,  which  is  situated  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucault,  will  be  administered 
by  a  committee  nominated  by  the  Government,  and 
which  includes  among  its  members  M.  Pascal,  M. 

Bonnat,  and  M.  Dubois. - The  inauguration  of  the 

monument  to  Jules  Simon,  on  the  Place  de  la 
Madeleine,  will  probably  also  take  place  in  Novem¬ 
ber. - The  Government  has  commissioned  from  M. 

Poilpot,  the  painter,  two  new  decorative  panels  for 
the  Sorbonne.  They  are  intended  for  the  vestibules 
of  the  Galleries  of  Lettres  and  Sciences ;  one  is  a 
view  of  the  St.  Mark  piazza,  Venice;  the  other  a  view 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  a  perspective  of  the 

Rue  Royale. - The  Ponts  etChaussees  Department 

of  the  Cotes  du  Nord  has  demanded  the  demolition  of 
the  very  ancient  oratory  of  St.  Kirech  near  Perros- 
Guirec.  The  proposal  has  aroused  much  protest 

and  opposition. - The  President  laid  last  Sunday, 

at  Valence,  the  first  stone  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Rhone,  to  connect  the  Departments  of  Drome  and 

Ardeche. - M.  Max  Raphael,  architect,  of  Nimes, 

has  been  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  building  of 

the  new  museum  at  Nimes. - A  ladies’  college  is 

to  be  built  at  Mans,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

816,000  fr. - At  Grenoble  the  Arsenal  Ste.  Marie 

is  to  be  demolished,  and  its  place  taken  by  a  new 
covered  market. 

India. — The  first  section  of  the  Kelani  Valley 

railway  was  opened  on  the  15th  ult. - New 

buildings  for  the  Bengal  United  Service  Club  are  to 
be  erected  in  Calcutta,  and  the  site  has  already  been 

purchased. - The  Rangoon  waterworks,  known  as 

the  Hlauga  scheme,  are  to  be  completed  during 
1904.  The  reservoir,  which  is  to  hold  13,950 
millions  of  gallons,  is  to  be  constructed  at  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  Rangoon.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  is  39  lakhs  of  rupees. 

- Water  supply  works,  estimated  to  cost  1 1  lakhs 

of  rupees,  are  to  be  executed  in  the  Kolar  goldfields 

district,  Mysore. - The  municipality  of  Allahabad 

are  about  to  construet  an  electric  tramway  service. 
The  route  is  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
from  which  branch  off  roads  leading  to  all  the 

principal  offices  and  places  of  business. - A 

scheme  proposed  by  the  Sanitary  Engineer, 
to  supply  Myingyan,  Burma,  with  water  is 
likely  to  be  adopted.  It  provides  for  the  storage  of 
464  million  gallons  in  a  reservoir  some  six  miles 

from  the  town. - The  new  quarters  for  the  Naval 

Commander-in-Chief,  to  be  erected  in  the  Wellington 
lines,  Bombay,  is  estimated  to  cost  a  lakh  of  rupees. 

- A  dry  dock  is  now  in  course  of  construction  at 

Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  large 

wet  dock  also  at  the  same  place. - Expenditure  has 

been  sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  accommodation 
of  officers  and  subordinates  at  the  dockyard, 
Kidderpore. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Messrs.  Howgate  &  Keith,  architects,  of  10, 
Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  have  dissolved  partner¬ 
ship.  Mr.  W.  James  Keith  will  continue  his  practice 
at  the  above  address,  and  Mr.  W.  Church  Howgate 
is  opening  new  offices  at  Grosvenor  Mansions,  82, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Newcastle  Corporation  and  the  Housing 
QUESTION. — It  is  recommended  by  the  Committee 
investigating  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor 
in  Newcastle  that  the  Council  approve  of  the  erec¬ 
tion  on  a  site  in  each  of  the  three  suggested  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  namely,  the  City-road,  the  Ouseburn, 
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and  the  Cattle  Market,  of  a  block  of  ioo  single  and 
pair  room  tenements,  to  accommodate  about  400 
persons,  making  a  total  in  the  three  blocks  of  300 
tenements  for  1,200  persons.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  blocks  should  not  exceed  three  stories  in  height, 
and  that  they  should  be  built  on  the  general  lines  of 
those  at  Dryden  and  Rachel  streets,  Liverpool,  with 
such  modifications  and  improvements  as  may  be 
advisable  to  suit  local  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  pur¬ 
posed  that  the  rents  should  be  about  2s.  per  week 
for  the  single  rooms  and  4s.  per  week  for  the  pair- 
room  tenements.  The  Committee  also  ask  the 
Council  to  authorise  them  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
suitable  sites  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  City-road, 
the  Ouseburn,  and  the  Cattle  Market  on  which  to 
erect  the  blocks  of  tenements,  and  to  instruct  the 
Property  Surveyor  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates,  a 
further  report  on  which  will,  in  due  course,  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Council  — Newcastle  Journal. 

Open  Spaces. — Miss  Octavia  Hill  makes  an 
appeal,  which  is  supported  by  the  National  Trust,  , 
for  the  acquisition,  at  a  cost  of  400/.,  of  an  area  of 
nine  acres  on  the  summit  of  the  Kymin,  near  Mon¬ 
mouth.  whence  may  be  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the 
Wye  district  and  of,  it  is  said,  ten  neighbouring 
counties.  On  the  Kymin,  which  rises  to  an  altitude 
of  800  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  until  lately 
belonged  to  the  Monmouthshire  estates  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  was  erected  in  1801  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  British  Navv  and  its  commanders, 
and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  a 

daughter  of  Admiral  Boscawen. - The  Board  of 

Agriculture  have  held  a  local  inquiry  in  the  matter 
of  an  application  preferred  by  Lord  Onslow,  lord  of 
the  manor,  for  a  provisional  order  in  terms  of  the 
Commons  Act  of  1876,  for  the  regulation  of 
Merrow  Downs,  a  space  of  2O0  acres  of 
open  common  land  near  Guildford.  A  provi¬ 
sional  scheme  has  been  formulated  whereby  the 
control  of  the  downs  would  be  given  to  a  body 
of  nine  conservators,  whilst  the  costs  of  the  order 
and  of  improving  the  downs  would  be  met  by  the 
sale  of  three  acres  of  land.  It  appears  that  Lord 
Onslow  desires  that  the  digging  of  flints  shall  be 
discontinued,  and  that  the  Rural  District  Council 

are  dissatisfied  with  that  proposal. - It  is  stated 

that  Mr.  James  Joicey,  member  of  a  firm  of  colliery 
proprietors,  has  offered  to  give  sixteen  acres  in  the 
Annfield  Plain  mining  district  of  Lancbester,  North 
Durham,  provided  that  voluntary  subscriptions  for 

the  laying-out  of  the  park  are  forthcoming. - The 

Stepney  Borough  Council  have  agreed  to  take  over 
and  to  maintain  the  graveyard  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Whitechapel,  which  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association  had  agreed  to  put  in  order.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  agreed  to  make  offers  in  respect  of  the 
acquisition  of  three  squares  in  Lambeth  and  a  site 
at  Putney,  and  to  support  Lord  Balcarres's  Land 
Dedication  Bill  for  assisting  landowners  to  set  aside 
lands  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  without 
necessarily  a  surrender  of  their  interests  in  the 
freehold. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Craftsmen’s 
SOCIETY. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  10th  inst.,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dential  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  Ernest  Monro. 
At  the  outset,  reference  was  made  to  the  progress 
and  work  of  the  Society  since  its  institution,  and 
thereafter  Mr.  Monro  proceeded  to  read  a  paper 
entitled  “Materials  —  Some  Misuses  and  Limita¬ 
tions.”  The  “  lamp  of  truth  "  was  strongly  empha¬ 
sised,  and  the  importance  of  practical  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  capabilities  of  material  with  regard 
to  their  individual  uses  and  adaptabilities  for 
express  purposes  and  treatment  in  construction. 
Attention  was  subsequently  called  to  the  conditions 
of  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  “  New  Build¬ 
ings  in  Glasgow,  and  their  Methods  of  Construc¬ 
tion.” 

The  Church  Crafts  League. — During  the 
Church  Congress  a  meeting  of  the  league  was  held 
at  St.  Crispin’s  Hall,  Northampton,  when  a  good 
audience  assembled  to  hear  explained  the  objects 
and  methods  of  this  Society.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  referred  briefly  to 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Society,  which  had  for  its  object  the  bringing 
together  of  the  two  great  human  professions— the 
clergy  and  the  artists.  The  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer 
then  spoke  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  anv  clergy¬ 
man  who  wished  to  build  or  furnish  a  church  that 
should  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  advanced  tastes  of 
future  generations.  If  he  turned  to  the  ordinary 
trade  catalogue,  and  procured  ready-made  fittings 
turned  out  by  machinery,  he  filled  his  church  with 
objects  that  might,  perhaps,  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  that  branch  of  art  which  they  carica¬ 
tured.  In  the  Church  Crafts  League  thev  had  a 
society  which  was  supported  entirely  ’  by  the 
contributions  of  those  who  believed  in  its  objects, 
and  which  existed  in  order  to  bring  clergy  into 
touch  with  artists  and  craftsmen  who  were  willing 
to  employ  their  talents  in  our  churches.  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee,  the  next  speaker,  explained  the  point  of 
view  of  the  artist.  He  said  that  it  was  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  clergy  and  the  artists  had  drifted 
so  far  apart,  when  one  considered  that  any  artist 
going  into  a  church  was  bound  to  face  the  fact  that  in 
every  part  of  the  building  in  which  he  might  reason¬ 
ably  have  expected  to  be  allowed  to  offer  of  his  best 
gifts  to  the  Giver,  be  had  been  passed  over  in 
favour  of  the  commercial  firms.  The  members  of 
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the  musical  profession  would  naturally  think  but 
little  of  a  type  of  worship  which,  when  it  might 
avail  itself  of  their  services,  passed  them  over  in 
favour  of  a  mechanical  barrel-organ,  which  always 
played  certain  conventional  tunes  in  which  all  the 
fundamental  laws  of  harmony  were  ignored.  There 
were  many  gifted  men  who  were  willing  to  work  in 
our  churches,  and  the  Church  Crafts  League  had 
been  established  in  order  to  bring  these  artists  into 
touch  with  the  clergy.  During  the  Congress  the 
League  held  a  small  exhibition  (consisting  chiefly  of 
photographs  and  designs)  at  the  Central  Arcade. 
The  exhibitors  included  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  Mr. 
Anning  Bell,  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  Mr.  W.  S.  Frith, 
and  many  other  well-known  artists. 

British  School  at’  Athens.— The  'annual 
meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  British  School  at 
Athens  was  held  this  week  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin.  The  report  was  read  by  the 
lion,  secretary  (Mr.  William  Loring),  and  stated  that 
the  work  of  the  School  had  been  carried  on  success¬ 
fully  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Bosanquet 
during  the  past  session.  The  first  student  to  arrive 
in  Athens  was  Miss  Lorimer,  Classical  tutor  at 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  early  in  October. 
After  some  weeks  spent  in  country  travel,  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  in  Athens  to  a  study  of  the  red-figured 
vases  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  in  the 
Central  Museum.  Another  lady  student,  the 
Baroness  E,  Rosenbrn-Lehn  (University  College, 
London),  in  the  course  of  a  long  season  at  the  School 
(from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end 
of  June)  applied  herself  mainly  to  numismatic 
studies ;  making  a  special  investigation  of 
the  representations  of  birds  in  ancient  art, 
especially  on  coins.  The  men  students  were  Mr. 
M.  N.  Tod,  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford 
(“  Senior  Student  ”),  Mr.  F.  W.  Hasluck,  scholar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (“  School  Student  ”),  Mr. 
C.  Heaton  Comyn  (“Architectural  Student"), 
Mr.  A.  P.  Oppe  (late  Exhibitioner  of  New 
College,  Oxford),  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Henderson 
(architect).  The  committee  were  happy  to  report 
that  the  design  sketched  out  last  year  by  Sir  R. 
Jebb  for  the  endowment  of  a  studentship  for 
research  had  been  realised  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  M.  N.  Tod,  the  “  Senior  Student,”  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Tod’s  special  line  of  study  being 
epigraphy,  he  spent  much  time  in  the  Epigraphic 
Museum  at  Athens,  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Wilhelm,  collating,  and,  where 
necessary,  preparing  for  publication  a  number 
of  difficult  fourth  century  inscriptions,  which  was 
shortly  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
Mr.  Hasluck  arrived,  with  Mr.  Bosanquet,  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  devoted  the  winter 
(1)  to  attendance  at  archaeological  lectures  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  modern  language  ;  (2)  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study,  in  Athens,  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Cyzicus,  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  view  to 
an  excavation  which  was  to  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  spring.  The  excavation,  unfortunatel}',  was 
necessarily  abandoned,  through  no  fault  of  Mr 
Hasluck,  who,  however,  was  able  to  collect  some 
thirty-five  unpublished  inscriptions  and  two  pieces 
of  archaic  sculpture,  one  of  which  (a  sixth-cen¬ 
tury  relief  of  Herakles)  was  considered  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  removed  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Museum  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Comyn 
was  appointed  to  an  “architectural  studentship” 
in  connexion  with  the  excavations  in  Crete. 
He  occupied  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  by  making  a  complete  set  of  drawings  of 
the  beautiful  little  Byzantine  Church  at  Daou,  at 
the  south  end  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  to  which  Mr. 
Bosanquet  had  invited  his  attention.  Mr.  Oppe 
had  worked  steadily  in  the  library  of  the  school  at 
the  obscure  subject  of  Greek  Oracles.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  was  readmitted  as  a  student  for  the  third  time, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  the  Cyzicus  survey.  Of 
the  preceding  year’s  students,  Mr.  J.  H.  Marshall 
had  been  appointed  Director-General  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India  ;  Mr.  Hopkinson 
had  become  a  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  the  University 
of  Birmingham  ;  and  Mr.  Frost  a  lecturer  in 
the  Training  College  at  Isleworth.  Mr.  Wells  had 
settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  as 
an  architect,  and  Mr.  Penoyre  had  undertaken 
a  course  of  Archeological  “  Extension  ”  lectures. 
Messrs.  Fyfe  and  Mackenzie,  formerly  students  of 
the  school,  had  served  once  more  as  Mr.  Evans's 
assistants  at  Knossos.  Mr.  Edgar,  formerly  a 
student  of  the  school,  and  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Museum,  Ghizeb,  spent  some  time  in  Athens, 
working  both  on  the  catalogue  of  that  Museum  and  on 
the  report  of  the  excavations  at  Phylakopi.  Passing 
to  the  work  of  the  Director,  the  committee  had  to 
record  the  preliminary  excavation  of  the  early  site  at 
Palaeokastro,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete.  The 
excavation  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director,  with  the  assistance  of  the  “Archi¬ 
tectural  Student  ”  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
site  appeared  to  have  been  almost  untouched 
from  Mycenaean  times  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  contained  abundant  remains 
of  houses,  large  and  small,  of  the  Mycenaean 
period,  together  with  numerous  tombs  and  many 
hundred  vases,  both  of  that  and  of  '  the  earlier 
(“  Kam:irae3”)  epoch.  The  Director  had  been  busy 
sorting  and  preparing  for  publication  the  last  results 
of  the  important  excavations  at  Phylakopi,  in 
Melos.  The  finest  specimens  of  pottery  from 
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Phylakopi  now  adorned  the  Mycenae  room  in  til 
Central  Museum  at  Athens  ;  and  a  number  of  dupll 
cates  had  been  brought  home  to  England,  by  ttj 
courteous  permission  of  the  Greek  Government,  ani 
would  be  divided  between  the  Ashmolean,  Fit; 
william,  and  (probably)  the  British  Museums. — Tb 
Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  succetj 
of  the  School.  In  past  times  the  zeal  of  archret 
logists  had  been  somewhat  intermittent.  Now  ;j 
was  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  be  continuous,  an 
that  we  should  not  fall  behind  other  nations  ;  an 
that  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  ever  la: 
his  hands  on  the  little  grant  which  had  been  mad 
by  the  Government.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  thi 
report,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Profe3sol 
Lewis  Campbell.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  the  Directoi! 
then  gave  a  short  account  of  last  year’s  work. 

International  Fire  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Couri- 
r9°3- — At  the  Executive  meeting  of  the  British  Fie 
Prevention  Committee,  held  on  Wednesday  alter 
noon,  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  Coml 
mittee’s  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  Inter 
national  Fire  Exhibition  had  been  completed,  atn 
the  general  programme  finally  decided  upon.  The 
exhibition  will  include  many  interesting  exhibits  u 
the  way  of  modern  constructional  and  engineering 
work,  and  the  latest  fire  appliances,  as  also  in  th< 
form  of  paintings,  engravings,  and  historical  relics,  i 
Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers.  —  The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  following  sanitary  officers  : — Mr 
H.  W.  Roberts,  Medical  Officer  of  Greenwich  ;  Mr, 
J.  Grimsley,  Sanitary  Inspector  in  Hampstead; 
Mr.  T.  L  Birred,  Sanitary  Inspector  in  Islington  ( 
Messrs.  Goodfellow,  King,  and  Fisher,  Sanitary 
Inspectors  in  Southwark. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society.-*- 
1  he  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  have  been 
awarded  special  honours  at  the  Turin  International 
Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art.  By  unanimous  vote 
of  the  International  Jury  a  special  diploma  of  honour 
was  given  to  the  Society.  Their  next  exhibition  of 
decorative  design  and  handicraft  in  London  will 
be  held  at  the  New  Gallery,  and  will  open  in  the 
middle  of  January.  Owing  to  the  limits  of  space 
the  works  shown  will  be  those  of  artists  and 
craftsmen  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  receiving 
days  will  be  the  last  three  days  in  December. 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes.  —  On 
July  29  last  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the’ 
London  County  Council  submitted  to  the  Council, 
a  report  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  dealing  in  detail 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Parliament  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  revision  of  Parliamentary  Standing  Orders  in. 
reference  to  rehousing  persons  of  the  working . 
class  displaced  by  the  operations  of  companies  and 
others  in  pursuance  of  statutory  powers.  The 
Joint  Committee  have  issued  their  Report,  submit-: 
ting  draft  standing  orders  and  model  clauses  which : 
they  recommend  in  place  of  the  present  standing  1 
orders  39  and  in  (House  of  Lords)  and  31  and 
183A  (House  of  Commons),  and  the  model 
clauses  usually  inserted  in  private  and  local; 
Bills  and  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Bills. 
The  principal  points  in  the  recommendations  in¬ 
volving  alterations  in  the  present  practice  with 
regard  to  rehousing  persons  of  the  working  classes 
displaced  under  or  in  connexion  with  statutory 
powers  are  summarised  as  follows  by  the  Parlia- ■ 
mentary  Committee  of  the  County  Council,  in  so  far  i 
as  they  affect  London  :— (a)  That  the  present  limit 
of  nineteen  houses  or  tenements  allowed  to  be  de¬ 
molished  in  any  one  metropolitan  borough  without  ' 
any  obligation  to  rehouse  be  abolished,  and  that 
where  any  such  dwellings  are  proposed  to  be 
acquired,  it  be  left  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  deter'-  1 
mine  after  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
rehoused,  such  number  not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
persons  displaced,  (b)  That  it  be  left  wholly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  determine  as 
to  the  area  within  which  new  dwellings  should  be 
provided  under  a  rehousing  scheme,  (r)  That  in  all 
cases  where  persons  of  the  working  classes  are  to 
be  displaced  under  statutory  powers,  promoters  d$] 
schemes  be  required  on  or  before  December  17  to 
deposit  in  Parliament  and  with  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Local  Authority  concerned  a  statement  in 
writing  giving  particulars  of  such  displacements. 
(</)  That  within  one  month  of  acquiring  lands  upon 
which  persons  of  the  working  class  are  residing  or 
have  been  residing  within  the  last  preceding  five 
years,  the  company  or  body  acquiring  such  lands 
shall  send  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  each  Local  Authority  con¬ 
cerned,  a  memorandum  and  plan  describing  the 
land3  and  houses,  and  giving,  as  far  as  possible, 
particulars  of  the  present  occupiers  and  the  occu¬ 
piers  during  the  last  preceding  five  years.  ( e )  That 
the  Home  Secretary  be  required  to  keep  a  register 
containing  particulars  of  the  persons  with  regard 
to  whom  he  may  decide  a  rehousing  obligation  has 
arisen,  and  shall,  if  he  decides  that  insufficient 
rehousing  accommodation  has  been  provided, 
require  the  company  to  submit  and  carry  out  a 
scheme  for  providing  new  dwellings.  (/)  That  in 
determining  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  company 
has  fulfilled,  or  shall  be  required  to  fulfil,  rehousing 
obligations,  the  Home  Secretary  may  take  into 
account  the  question  whether  the  number  of  persons 
entered  in  the  register  a3  occupying  any  houses 
described  therein  is  greater  than  the  number 
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jrmitted  by  law  in  the  district  in  which 
e  houses  are  situate  ;  and  also  any  financial 
[sistance  given  by  the  company  to  any  schemes  of 
■e  London  County  Council  or  a  Local  Authority 
r  the  provision  of  working-class  dwellings, 
i)  That  the  Home  Secretary  be  empowered  to  fix 
e  rents  to  be  charged  for  new  dwellings,  and  to 
'tach  to  his  approval  of  any  scheme  any  con- 
[tions  not  being  in  excess  of  the  conditions  im- 
osed  by  the  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  or  any 
her  Act  or  by-law  relating  to  buildings  in  London. 
[)  That  all  buildings  erected  or  provided  under  a 
housing  scheme  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Ie  London  Building  Act,  1S94,  or  anV  other  Act 
[lating  to  buildings  in  London.  (/)  That  with  a 
lew  to  obviating  the  necessity  for  inserting  model 
(auses  in  all  Bills  to  authorise  the  displacement  of 
fersons  of  the  working  class  such  clauses  be 
pbodied  in  a  public  general  Act  of  Parliament. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

)  1 2,2oS.  —  A  COMBINED  FLUSHING  AND  DlS- 
cfecting  Apparatus  :  L.  Donif. — Through  the 
losed  top  of  the  chamber  that  holds  the  disinfectant, 
ad  is  fastened  on  to  the  side  of  the  tank,  is  in¬ 
erted  an  air  tube,  of  which  the  valve  is  joined  to 
iie  ordinary  pull  chain.  At  the  base  of  the  chamber 
an  open  cock.  A  small  quantity  of  the  dis- 
fectant  is  delivered,  and  the  valve  is  opened  for 
he  admission  of  air,  at  each  discharge  of  the 
jstern  for  flushing  purposes.  In  another  adapta- 
on  a  rocking-levcr,  attached  to  the  cock  and 
Vorked  ty  the  pull  chain,  is  substituted  for  the 
alve  in  the  air  tube. 

1 12,243. — An  Improved  Winch  for  Transport¬ 
ed  Machinery  :  H.  A.  L.  Barry.— The  inventor 
eeks  to  prevent  freedom  of  rotation  during  a 
flange  from  the  one  clutch  to  the  other  and  to 
pable  the  drums  to  be  driven  at  relatively  different 
Deeds  ;  of  the  two  drums,  running  loosely  on  the 
haft,  one  is  forced  against  the  other  with  a  spring 
rhijch  maintains  their  clutch  surfaces  normally  in 
fcmtact,  whilst  a  neck  checks  axial  motion  of  the 
ther  ;  the  former  drum  is  kept  always  in  engage- 
bent  with  either  a  disc  or  the  latter  drum  by  means 
f  the  engagement  that  is  set  up  between  a  friction 
isc  upon^the  shaft  and  the  clutch  surface  of  the 
prmer  drum  when  the  shaft  is  moved  towards  the 
fft  hand  by  levers  and  a  link.  A  spur  wheel  main- 
juns  the  latter  drum  constantly  engaged  with  a 
fnion  upon  the  engine  shaft.  (Confer  also  Nos. 
p, 606  of  1899  and  15,416  of  1900.) 

1 12,272. — Moulding  of  Artificial  Stone  Slabs, 
jiLEs,  &c.,  for  Paving  and  other  uses  :  F. 
\nipp  Grusoinvcrk. — On  the  piston  of  the  hydraulic 
Hinder  is  mounted  a  die  or  3tamp  that  will  slide 
.  a  moulding-box  supported  by  a  lever  ;  the  upper 
e  is  mounted  upon  a  slide  which  has  a  large 
cceptacle  or  opening  for  a  charge  of  body  material, 
ad  a  smaller  opening,  and  is  worked  (together 
rith  the  lever  and  the  pressure  and  exhaust  valves 
:  the  press)  by  cam  grooves  and  surfaces  of  a 
rum.  With  the  delivery  of  body  material  to  the 
;ould,  the  lesser  receptacle  takes  a  charge  of  facing 
laterial  from  a  separate  hopper,  which  is  then 
aread  over  the  body  material  in  the  mould  as  the 
ide  makes  a  return  stroke.  After  the  die  on  the 
:ston  has  fallen  to  its  lowest  position,  then 
ie  upper  die  rises  above  the  mould,  and  is  raised 
lith  a  lever  into  close  contact  with  the  die  ;  the 
Iscending  piston  presses  the  material  into  shape, 
lith  a  slight  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve  the  slide 
moved  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  fashioned 
kicle  is  extruded  upwards  out  of  the  mould  for  its 
scharge  by  the  next  advance  of  the  slide.  The 
ovemcnts  of  the  stamp  or  die,  the  slide,  and  other 
arts  of  the  machine  can  be  altered  for  differently 
feed  slabs  or  blocks,  since  the  surfaces  and  cam- 
lays  may  be  easily  taken  off  the  drum. 

112,277.— A  Pitot  Adjustment  for  Fanlights, 
/indows,  Screens,  and  other  Swinging  AL¬ 
LIANCES  :  E.  Townshcnd. — A  curved  disc  upon  the 
juared  portion  of  the  pivot  that  run3  against 
fliers  upon  a  plate  screwed  on  to  the  frame,  sets  up 
le  friction  required.  A  washer  is  inserted  between 
ie  disc  and  a  plate  put  into  a  dovetailed  recess, 
irried  by  a  frame.  A  hole  in  the  plate  of  the 
pme  takes  the  round  neck  of  a  pin,  to  which  the 
iher  plate  is  joined.  For  the  curved  disc  may  be 
hployed  a  lenticular  disc,  consisting  of  disc3  curved 
I  opposed  directions. 

112,283. — A  Mounting  for  Frame-Saws:  W  H. 
tynolds  and  P.  Braucr. — Two  frame-saws,  recipro- 
.ted  with  cranks  and  connecting-rods,  are  caused 
i  work  horizontally  as  they  slide  in  guides  upon 
|e  opposite  sides  of  two  pillars.  Each  of  the  saws 
to  be  tightened  with  a  strut  and  tension-rod,  and 
ijoined  to  cross-heads  from  which  are  projections 
;  at  work  in  guides,  carried  by  slides  which  one  lifts 
j:  lowers  with  screws  that  are  turned  at  one  and 
lie  same  time  by  means  of  level  gearing.  A  belt 
Dm  the  main  crank  shaft  works  the  level  gearing, 

1  hich  a  crown  train  will  either  reverse  or  throw 
(lit  of  action. 

1112,296.— Fittings,  &c.,  for  Baths  :  H.  H.  Hod- 
■  n. — Tne  bath  having  castors,  whereby  it  can  be 

||rned  outwards  into  the  room,  is  arranged  under- 
:ath  the  sink  and  turns  about  the  outlet  of  the  sink, 

1  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a  boiler  heated  with  a 
;is-burner.  It  is  further  contrived  that  the  turning 


outwards  of  the  bath  shall  close  the  discharge-valve, 
which  otherwise  will  remain  closed. 

12,301. — Water  -  supply  (Domestic)  :  I.  G. 
Waterman. — The  supply  is  regulated  with  an  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus  that  may  be  duplicated  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  the  armatures  of  two  electro-magnets 
having  a  common  core  are  secured  to  a  rod,  upon 
the  end  of  which  is  a  slide-valve  that  regulates 
communication  between  the  service  and  basin- 
supply  pipes,  a  weight  counterbalances  the  arma¬ 
tures  and  rod,  the  coils  are  set  in  parallel  whereby 
the  valve  will  be  closed  when  the  lower  coil  is  ener¬ 
gised,  and  opened  when  the  upper  coil  is  energised. 
A  float  within  a  small  tank  connected  to  the  basin 
will  automatically  shut  the  supply  at  a  certain  level, 
and  is  secured  to  a  pivoted  arm  which  will  effect  a 
shutting-off  of  the  supply,  by  closing  a  circuit  that 
includes  the  lower  coil  as  soon  as  the  float  has 
attained  the  level  mentioned. 

12,357.— Bricks  for  Buildings,  Garden  Walls, 
&c.  :  F.  W.  IVcbb. — In  order  that  they  may  carry 
off  moisture  or  rain-water,  the  bricks  are  fashioned 
with  their  upper  and  lower  bearing  or  bedding  sur¬ 
faces  inclined  outwards.  Fbr  laying  the  corners  of 
buildings  the  bedding  surfaces  are  made  with  a 
downward  slope  to  the  two  outside  faces. 

12,383.— Moulding  of  Bricks,  &c.  :  E.  R. 
Sutcliffe. — As  the  material  is  fed  into  the  moulds  by 
a  hopper,  in  which  rotates  a  feeding  shaft  having 
blades  and  prongs,  it  is  pressed  by  plungers 
worked  by  eccentrics  and  a  crank  upon  the  main 
shaft.  The  plungers  are  mounted  upon  a  cross-head, 
to  which  the  eccentrics  are  joined  with  rods  ;  a 
cam  and  a  rocking  lever  move  the  mould-box  in  its 
horizontal  guides,  and  the  plungers  eject  the 
moulded  goods  on  to  an  endless  band  carrier.  For 
perforated  bricks  or  blocks  the  cores  are  screwed 
into  one  plunger,  which  has  a  perforated  cover- 
plate  that  obviates  their  working  loosely,  and  so 
pass  into  the  openings  of  a  plate  fastened  upon  the 
other  plunger,  and  surplus  material  punched  out  by 
the  cores  escapes  through  recesses  in  the  plunger 
into  the  hopper.  The  tapering  of  the  cores  and 
moulds  in  opposed  directions  facilitates  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  cores  from  the  bricks. 

12,498. — Machines  for  Sweeping  and  Scraping 
Roads  :  F.  J.  Scott. — The  scavengering  machine 
comprises  scrapers  upon  a  frame  mounted  upon 
two  driving-wheels  worked  with  pedals,  the  stems 
of  the  forks  that  carry  the  two  back  steering-wheels 
are  pivoted  in  sockets,  and  arms,  a  rod,  and  a 
toothed  rod  join  them  to  a  pinion  upon  the  steering- 
handle.  Arms  clamped  to  fixed  quadrants  adjust 
the  scrapers  and  turn  the  refuse  into  the  main 
scraper  for  discharge  to  either  side ;  in  another 
form  the  refuse  is  turned  by  the  adjustable  scrapers 
to  a  rotatory  scraper  or  brush,  or  a  combined  brush 
and  scraper,  within  a  casing  that  opens  into  a  con¬ 
tainer  underneath  an  elevator  which  lifts  it  into  a 
cart.  On  the  brush  hub  of  the  axle  of  the  side 
wheels  is  a  toothed  wheel,  geared  to  a  drum  having 
teeth  around  its  interior  and  a  pin,  forced  with  a 
spring,  which  normally  engages  with  a  hole  in  a 
disc  at  the  side.  A  hand-wheel  on  a  shaft  lifts  and 
lowers  the  brush.  When  the  brush  is  lifted  its 
turning  is  arrested  with  a  lug  upon  the  pin  that 
engages  with  a  stationary  cam  and  is  pulled  away 
from  the  disc. 

12,582.— Improvements  in  Levels  :  J.  V.  Janin 
ami  N.  T.  folliffe. — The  middle  part  of  an  iron  frame 
forms  a  recess,  or  cell,  in  which  are  embedded  two 
glass  plates,  between  which  is  poised  a  weighted 
needle.  A  screw  and  nut  that  engage  with  a  yoke 
upon  the  scale  ring,  provide  for  a  fine  adjustment  of 
the  latter,  or  a  screw  in  engagement  with  a  nut  upon 
the  scale  will  serve  for  that  purpose.  The  cell  may 
be  rendered  liquid-tight,  and  be  filled  with  oil,  and 
an  inner  flange  of  the  cylinder  that  constitutes  the 
cell,  may  be  graduated  with  the  scale. 

I2j589  —  Electrical  Insulators,  Electrodes, 
&c ,  of  “Glass  Stone":  L.  A.  Garchey. — New 
instead  of  old  glass  is  employed  in  the  making  of 
“glass  stone"  (for  which  see  Nos.  5,772  of  1896, 
2,003  of  1S9S,  and  5,885  of  1900),  with  tbe  addition, 
it  may  be,  of  argillaceous  or  calcareous  sands.  The 
moulds  are  deposited  upon  the  rotatory  hearth  of  a 
devitrifying  furnace  or  kiln.  A  hydraulic  press 
gives  the  article  the  exact  shape  desired.  The 
inventor  claims  for  the  material  that  it  will  take  an 
electrolytical  deposit  of  copper  or  other  metal,  and 
that  the  process  is  available  for  the  making  cf 
electrical  insulators,  condensers,  electrodes,  and 
similar  goods. 

12,623. — Posts  for  Fencing  :  L.  H.  Barry. — 
The  hollow  posts,  made  of  burned  clay  or  some 
such  durable  material,  are  pierced  for  the  fastenings 
of  the  wires,  some  of  the  holes  being  disposed  in  a 
horizontal  line  for  the  fastenings  of  the  vertical 
laths  on  to  which  the  fencing  is  secured  ;  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  available  for  wooden  railed  fencing. 

12.636.  —  Contrivances  for  Travelling- 
Cranes  :  Wellman  Seaver  Engineering  Co. — For 
travelling-cranes  that  are  mounted  side  by  side 
upon  parallel  rails,  the  inventor  causes  the  trolley 
which  carries  portion  of  one  crane  to  be  lengthened, 
and  to  under-lap  the  path  of  the  two  cranes  in 
common,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  trolley  which 
carries  a  part  of  the  other  crane,  the  former  crane 
being  sustained  below  its  path  and  the  latter  crane 
above  its  path. 

12,713.— A  Regulator  Valve  for  Flushing- 
Apparatus  :  H.  Welmer. — A  double-piston  valve  i3 
caused  to  slide  within  a.  cylinder  in  such  a  manner 


that  its  upper  face,  in  a  normal  state  of  rest,  closes 
the  inlet,  since  the  water  in  the  inner  chamber 
derived  from  the  main  supply  through  a  port  presses 
against  the  undersurface  of  the  valve  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  port  or  passage  is  a  cock  the  turning  of  which 
opens  a  passage  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and 
so  relieves  the  pressure,  whereupon  the  valve  falls, 
and  a  flush  ensues  ;  the  turning  again  of  the  cock 
causes  a  return  of  water  into  the  inner  chamber 
and  the  consequent  pressure  shuts  the  valve  again. 

12,724. — Preparation  of  Plaster  of  Paris  : 
J-  Hindshaw. — In  order  to  make  the  plaster  porous 
the  inventor  adds  whiting,  with  alum  or  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  water  used  for  mixing  it ;  the  plaster 
will  be  lighter  and  form  a  better  non-conductor  of 
sound  and  heat,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
bubbles  or  cells  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  moulded 
plaster. 

12,745.— Siphonical  Discharge  :  T.  W.  Wood- 
house. — A  dish  mounted  upon  legs  is  placed  around 
the  stand-pipe  ;  the  bottom  of  the  bell,  from  which 
a  flange  projects  inwards,  is  extended  in  order  that 
it  may  fit  over  the  dish  ;  on  the  edge  of  the  dish 
are  projections  that  engage  with  pockets  fashioned 
upon  the  bell  as  guides.  For  starting  a  flush  the 
bell  is  lifted  and  then  allowed  to  fall  through  the 
force  of  gravity  ;  otherwise  it  may  be  drawn  down 
from  its  normal  upper  position  of  rest. 

12,749.— Laying  of  Parquetry  for  Flooring  : 
0.  Gutzwiller. — Metallic  tongues  are  employed  for 
holding  the  parquetry  strips  together  ;  the  tongues 
have  cross  -  slots  through  which  the  nails  for 
fastening  the  strips  are  driven. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  17. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  T.  R.  Spence  on 
“  Homer  and  Architecture.”  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  J.  Priestley,  B.A.,  on  “Duties  of  a  Sanitary  Inspec¬ 
tor.  III.  7  p.m. 

Institution  0/  Mechanical  Engineers.— Captain  C.  C. 
Longridge  on  “  Oil  Motor  Cars  of  1902.“  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  18. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Offt<  e>s). — Inspection  of  Disinfecting  Apparatus  and  Model 
Steam  Laundry,  St.John’s  Wharf,  Fulbam.  2.:o  p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers.— Eastern  District  meeting  at  King’s  Lynn. 
Monday,  October  20. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  (Incorporated).— First 
members’  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Free  Public  Library, 
William  Brown-street.  A  selection  of  the  chief  architec¬ 
tural  books,  including  various  new  works,  will  be  on  view. 

6  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  21. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall ,  Water  loo-road,  S.E.— Rev.  P.  M. 
Higginson  on  “  Palmyra  and  Baalbec.”  8.30  p  m. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.  -Visit  to  the 
London  Bridge  Widening  Works.  2  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on  “Methods  of  Disinfection.’’ 

7  p.m.  (Inspection  at  Soap  Works,  Silvertown,  3  p.m.) 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland.— Mr.  Arnold 

Mitchefl  on  “Some  Interests  of  Medkeval  Architecture,” 
in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Dublin.  8  p.m. 

Friday,  October  24. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Dr.  A.  W.  Harris  on  “  Water  :  Composition,  Pollution, 
and  Purification.”  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  25. 

The  Craft  School,  Globe-road,  E.  —  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cunynghame,  C.B.,  on  "The  Art  of  Enamelling,"  with 
practical  experiments.  8.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection  at  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water¬ 
works,  Hampton.  — 2.30  p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  3.— By  Orchard,  Joyce,  &  Marson  (at 
Coventry). 

Canley,  &c.,  Warwick.— A  freehold  estate,  com¬ 
prising  163  a .3  r.  35  p . 

October  6.— By  L.  Farmer  &  Sons. 
Camberwell.  — 115,  Paulet-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

w.r.  59 1.  16s . 

Kilburn.— 6,  Brondesbury  Villas,  u.t.  55$  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  e  r.  60/. . 

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Barnet,  Herts.  —  1  to  4,  Lonsdale  Cottages,  f., 

w.r.  91/.  . 

Southgate. — 2  to  5,  Chase-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  61 1.  2s . 

Willesden. — 15,  Sbakespeare-av.,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1.,  e-r.  3°l- . . . 

Kentish  Town. —14,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  21J  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  y.r.  28/. . . . . . 

Crouch  End. — 68  and  70,  Barrington-rd.,  u.t.  93: 

yrs.,  g.r.,  13 y.r.  82/.  . . 

By  Jenkins  &  Sons. 

City  of  London.— 7  and  8,  Laurence  Pountney- 

ln.  (offices),  f.,  e.r.  250/ . 

October  7. — By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Sons. 
Highbury.— 29,  32,  and  34,  Stavordale-rd.,  u.t. 

74  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  132/..  . 

Barnsbury.— 5,  Richmond-rd.,  with  workshops  ia 

rear,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r;  8/.,  e.r.  55/. . 

Holloway.— 25  and  29,  Eden-gr.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 

4 1;  y-r-  95^- ■  •  -  . , . 

2,  Grove-st.,  f.,  w.r.  31/.  15s . 

By  Daniel  Watnev  &  Sons. 

Southall,  Middx.— 1  to  6,  Hambrough- villas,  f.r 


By  Woods'  &  Snk.li.ing. 

Sidcup,  Kent.— Station-rd.,  West  View,  f.,  p . 

Station-rd.,  Shirley,  f.,  y.r.  45/ . 


.£5.000 


S85 


1.37° 

775 

255 

8iS 


1,790 

65q 

64 


354 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  i  8,  1902. 


By  Wriford  &  Dixons. 
Teddington. — Park-rd.,  Norfolk  Lodge  and  ij  a., 


Holloway. — 9  and  n,  Dalmeny-av.,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

g.r.  21 1.,  y.r.  140/. . 

By  Leedam  &  Harrison  (at  Buiton-on- 
Trent). 

Scropton,  Derby.— Scropton  Farm,  114a.  or. 

29  p.,  f.,  y.r.  280/. . 

Hanbury,  &c.,  Staffs. — Shirley  Lodge  Farm, 

169  a.  3  r.  33  p.,  f.,  y.r.  260/. . 

October  7.—  By  G.  Loveitt  &  Sons  (at  Coventry). 
Coventry,  Warwick. — Warwick-rd.,  Fernielee,  u.t. 

76  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  5s.  6d.,  p . 

12,  Warwick-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  38/. . 

14,  16,  18,  and  20,  Cope-sl.,  f.,  y.r.  80/ . 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

Erith,  Kent.— Crayford-rd.,  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
freehold  rental  of  150/.,  reversion  in  39  yrs... 

Avenue-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.,  reversion  in  57  yrs . 

Kennington. — 363,  Kennington-rd.,  with  off- 

licence,  f.,  y.r.  524  . 

363a,  Kennington-rd.  (S),  f.,  e.r.  145/.  12s . 

arylebone. — Devonshire-st.,  The  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  p.-h.,  u.t.  12$  yrs,  g.r.  21/.  y.r. 

By  William  Rolfe  (at  Mason's  Hall  Tavern). 
City  of  London. — Fenchurch-st.{  The  Elephant, 
p.h.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  no/,  with  goodwill .... 
October  8. — By  H.  Donaldson  &  Son. 
Clapton. — 137,  Powerscroft-rd.,  u  t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.,  e.r.  32/. . 

Dalston. — 52  and  54,  Mayfield-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  64/.  . 

Wood  Green. — 4,  Terrick-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  30/.  . 

By  Fortescue  &  Co. 

Putney. — St.  John's  rd.,  Therfield,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.,  &c.,  18/.  14s.,  y.r.  no/. . 

Wandsworth. — 131  and  133,  Chatham-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

46/.  1 6s . 

Wimbledon. — 82,  Gladstone-rd.,  u.t.  73 j  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/.  xos.,  w.r.  31/.  4s . 

Clapham. — 48,  Victoria-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

e-r.  55/. . 

By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw. 
Kennington. — 160  and  162,  Upper  Kennington- 
lane ;  also  the  Vauxhall  Baptist  Chapel,  C, 

area  11,840  ft.,  y.r.  109/.  10s . 

By  Frank  Jolly  &  Co. 

Hackney. — 1,  Darnley-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  65/.  . . 

Victoria  Park.— 4  and  5,  Comboss-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.  8s.,  w.r.  54/.  12s . 

By  J.  H.  Mellenfield. 
Shoreditch.— Curtain-rd.,  f.g.r.  160/.,  reversion  in 

76  yrs.  . 

By  F.  Miller  &  Reid. 

Holloway. — 66,  68,  and  70,  Queensland-rd.,  u.t.  50 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  w.r.  93/.  12s . 

By  Wootton  &  Green. 

Hackney-rd. — 108  to  no,  Goldsmith 's-row  (S),  u.t. 

20$  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  80/.  . 

6  to  10,  Oakford-pl.,  u.t.  20J  yrs.,  g.r.  2 1.,  w.r. 

163/.  16s . 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Chichester. — 42,  Adelaide-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  12/.  xos . 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son  (at  Newport 
Pagnell). 

Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.— Caldecote  Farm  (part 

of),  86  a.  2  r.  23  p.,  f.,  y.r.  115/.  10s . 

By  Balch  &  Balch  (at  Camden  Town). 
Kentish  Town.— 13  and  15,  Gaisford-st.,  u.t. 

46  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  100/.  . .  „ . 

93  and  95,  Patshull-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  peppercorn 
-  -  y.r.  80/. 


£i»35o 

660 


g.r.,  y.r.  80/.  . 

Holloway. — r8,  Tremlett-gr.,  u.t.  71$  •> 

7/.  7s.,  y.r.  40/.  . '...., 

78  and  79,  Huddleston-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 


u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 
u.t.  72$  yrs.,  g.r 


£430 


360 


825 


750 


380 


480 


Hampstead. — 55,  Ainger-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

y-r.  55^ . 

By  Bellamy  &  Co.  (at  Putney). 
Fulham.— 64,  Chesilton-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

e.r.  42/. . . . 

23,  Cedar-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  y.r. 

4  *1-  12s . 

23,  25.63,  and  65,  Colehill-lane,  f.,  y.r.  153/.  8s. 
October  9.— By  Bislev  &  Sons. 
Rotherhithe.— 81  and  83,  Hawkstone-rd.,  u.t.  48 

yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  67/.  12s . 

49  and  51,  Derrick-st.,  f.,  y.r.  41/.  12s . 

By  Browbtt  &  Taylor. 

Saffron  Walden,  Essex.— Church-st.,  range  of 

stabling,  workshops,  and  yard,  f.,  y.r.  58/ _ 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Chelsea. — 39,  Camera -sq.,  u.t.  11J  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.  10s. ,  y.r.  32/. . 

Nottmg  Hill.— 135,  Elgin-cres.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  e.r.  60/ . 

By  Farbbrother,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

Barnet,  Herts.— The  Barnet  Cattle  Market,  area 

o  a.  1  r.  16  p.,  f„  as  a  going  concern  . 

Sutton,  Surrey.— Benhill-st.,  Avon  House  and 

2i  a.,  f.,  . . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
Limehouse.— 49  and  66,  Clemence-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs.. 

g.r.  9/.,  y.r.  78/. . 

Mile  End. — 463,  Mile  End-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  31/.  4s . 

Forest  Gate. — 34,  Forest-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  2S l. . .  .  ." 

Mile  End. — 48,  Grove-id.,  u.t.  30  vrs  .  e  r 

4/.  ios.,e.r.  48/. . . 7.. ......... 

Poplar. — 90  to  100  (even),  Glengall-rd.,  u.t.  39 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  170/ . 

By  Nbwbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 

Bamsbury.— i,  Barnsbury.gr.,  f.,  y.r.  45/ . 

49,  Thornhill-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  75/.  . 

Camden  Town.— 162,  Camden-rd.,  and  stabling, 

TT  „u-t-  3S  y**-’  g  r-  6/->  y-r-  85*-  J6s . 

Holloway.— 35,  Arthur-rd.,  u.t.  39J  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.  6s.,  y.r.  42/.  . 

New  Southgate.— 7,  Lauder-ter  ,  f.,  w.r.  20/.  16s! 

October  9.— By  Moreton  Riches. 
Wandsworth.— 4  to  11,  Dighton-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs  . 

g.r.  36/.,  y.r.  291/. . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Old  Kent-rd.— The  Royal  Deif  and  Dumb 

Asylum,  area  28,500  It.,  f.,  p . 

Battersea.— 38,  Almeric-rd.,  u.t.  *23  yrs.,  g  r 

7*-  4S-,  y-r.  45*- . ’ 

28,  Lindore-rd.,  u.t.  223  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s  ,  y  r 
40/ . 


16,750 

475 

380 


480 


Clapham. — 38,  Jeffreys-rd., 

12/.  xos.,  y.r.  60/. . 

Stockwell. — 22,  Tasman-rd., 

6/.  6s.,  e.r.  35/. . 

Blackfriars. — 17,  Great  Charlotte-st.  (S.),  u.t.  9$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  8s..  y.r.  110/ . 

25  to  29,  Great  Charlotte-st.  (S.),  u.t.  16$  yrs., 

g.r.  50/.,  y.r.  270/. . 

Norwood. — 24,  Westow-st.  (S).,  u.t.  14$  yrs., 

peppercorn  g.r.,  y.r.  54/. . 

Peckham. — 78  and  80,  Lugard-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  1/.  4s . 

Ansdell-rd.,  &c.,  nine  peppercorn  g.  rents,  with 

reversions  in  70  and  67  yrs.  (in  lots) . 

New  Kent-rd. — No.  206,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y-r-  45* . 

Old  Kent-rd. —  Nos.  875,  877,  and  879,  area 

7, coo  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  106 1.  12s . 

Walworth.— Kingston-st.,  f.g.r.  12/.  12s.,  with 

reversion  in  80  yrs . 

Lambeth. — 17,  Tower-st.,  f.,  y.r.  40/.  6s . 

October  10. — By  Beard  &  Son. 

Battersea. — 99  and  101,  Falcon-rd.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g.r.  to/.,  y.r.  76/.  . 

Caledonian-rd.  —  39  to  46,  Charlotte-st.,  u.t. 

.19  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  y.r.  256/. . 

Maida  Vale. — Bristol-gdns.,  i.g.  rents,  31/.  10s., 

u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  . 

By  Cooper  &  Goulding. 

Holloway.— 24,  Fairmead-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

y-r.  50*- . - . 

o,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.,  y.r.  34/. . 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Oxford-st. — 57  to  62,  South  Molton-st.,  area 
5,75°  ft  ,  building  lease  for  80  yrs.,  let  at  per 

annum  . 

By  R.  Price  &  Son. 

South  Lambeth.— 15,  17,  23,  25,  and  27,  Carroun- 

rd. ,  f.,  y.r.  162/. . . . 

Kennington.  — Meadow -rd.,  freehold  stabling 

premises,  area  2,400  ft.,  w  r.  29/. . 

31,  47,  and  49,  Meadow-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  98/. . 

Brixton.— 61  to  67  (odd),  Treherne-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

136/.  . 

58,  Treherne-rd.,  u.t.  6t  yrs.,  g.r.  5/,  5s.,  y.r. 

_t  34*-  . - . 

Clapham.— 34  and  38,  Wilkinson-st.,  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  80/ . 

By  Towers,  Ellis  &  Co. 

King’s  Cross. — Tiber-st.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion  in 

4°  yrs . . 

Stroud  Green. — Ridge-rd.,  f.g.r.  31/.  10s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  77  yrs . 

Clapham. — Sugden-rd.,  f.g.r.  49/.,  reversion  in 

®3  yrs . 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  j  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent :  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  x  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  -  - 


2.855 


875 


380 


830 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  -.-  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  —  —  2  12  o  ,, 

Shippers  ....  —  ..250  ,, 

S'wU&oT  l  ;;  “ ^ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed  1  " 

Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..450  „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  11  o  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge  ”  ” 

Fire  Bricks _  480  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks.  ”  " 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers 13  o  o  ,, 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,, 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two  ”  " 

Ends  ........ ... ..  19  o  o 

Two  Sides  and  one  *  " 

End  . ....20  o  o  ,, 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . .  12  o  o  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose,  ”  ” 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  „  ’  11 

Double  Headers—  14  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one  ”  " 

End  . — ..  15  o  o  „  .. 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  0  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  200  „  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  - ,.  7  0  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . . . .  „  6  0 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 3x  o  per’ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. .  ..  — . xos.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..  x 
Beer  in  blocks  . .  —  1 

Grinshill  ,,  1 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. .  2 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  2 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  2 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Qual 
Scappled  random  blocks  2 
'  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) - ....  2  3  per  foot  super. 

o  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  .  2  6  ,, 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes). .  o  11$  ,, 

2  in.  to  2$  in.  Sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random 
sizes)  . .  o  7$  „ 

x$  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  06  ,, 

Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  cube 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) . .  2 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 
Ditl  -  - 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  ..  1 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  c  _ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 


8  per  ft.  super. 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


deld.  rly.  depOi, 


7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depOt. 

2$  II  ,|  1 


SLATES. 
In.  £  s.  d. 

o  best  blue  Bangor..  1 2  5  ope 


a  X  xo  best  seconds 


i  17  6 
5  17  6 


16X  8  best  ,, 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..11  76 

16  X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  650 
20  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green— ...  15 


16  1 


o  permanent  green  1 


16X8 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles —42  o  per  x,ooo,  at  rly.  depdt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles..  —  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . ,.  50  o  per  1,000  ,,  „  ] 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  „  „  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.,...  4  o  per  doz.  ,,  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  „  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do.  ——60  o  ,,  ,,  ,,  1 

Hip  tiles . ... ..—  4  o  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles  ...........  3  „  „  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes).  51  9  per  1,000  ,,  ,, 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54  6  „  „  ,. 

Hip  tiles _ _ _ _ —  4  1  per  doz.  „  „  1 

Valley  tiles—  _  38,,  „ 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 
Deals  :  best  3  In.  by  xi  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  andu  in..  — —  — 15x0  o  x6  10  0 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . . .  14  10  o  15  10  0 

Battens:  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  xi  10  o  r?  m  n, 

Battens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  — 


Deals  :  seconds  — 

Battens :  seconds  . — . .  — 

in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  — 
in,  by  4$  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _ 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

In.  and  1$  in.  by  7  in.  — 


o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
o  less  thanbest 


Jin. 


Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  — . . . . . . 

Seconds  . — 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ..  — 
Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) 
Swedish  balks . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average).  . 

Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3 in.  by  11  in.  - . . 

3  in.  by  9  in.  ..  . . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  1 1  in. 

11  m  3  in. by  gin. 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in.  . . . 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  ixin . . 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  - 

Battens. . 

Second  yellow  deals,  3 : 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  i 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . 


by 


Oct.  18,  1902.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

£e  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

rst  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  o  15  10  o 
[  „  11  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  10  o  14  10  « 

.ttens .  11  o  o  12  o  o 

icond  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 

„  „  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  1210  o  13  10  o 

,,  ,,  ,,  battens. .  9  10  o  10  10  o 

ii-pine  :  deals . .  16  o  o  18  o  o 

:ider  2  in.  thick  extra  ........  o  10  o  1  o  o 

>w  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  33  o  o  upwards. 

Oddments  .  22  o  o  24  o  o 

iconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

>w  Pine  Oddments  . .  20  o  o  22  o  o 

'jri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube . .  036  046 

tig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

jge,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  2  6  o  3  6 

ball  „  ,,  .  023  026 

iscot  Oak  Logs,  pir  ft.  cube  ..  050  056 

iWainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

Inch  . o  o  7  o  o  8 

□.  do.  do.  ..  u  o  o  6J 

;  Mahogany — 

bnduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

is  inch.. .  009  o  o  11 

llected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . o  1  6  o  2  o 

iWalnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

is  inch . — . .  o  o  10  o  1  o 

c,  per  load  . 16  10  o  20  o  o 

rican  Whitewood  Planks — 

ir  ft.  cube.. . . . . .  040  ... 

fared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

n.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

I  shot .  o  13  6  o  17  6 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

[.  matched . .  o  14  o  o  18  o 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

:  matched .  016  o  1  1  6 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

I  shot . .  on  6  o  13  6 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

:  matched .  . .  o  12  o  o  14  o 

.  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

;  matched .  o  14  6  o  16  6 

In.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 
i  beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  on  o  013  6 

In.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14  o  0180 

In.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  0116 

h.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  on  6  o  13  6 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London,or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
id  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

pound  Girders  ,,  ,,826  950 

es,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ry  sections  . 7  17  6  8  17  6 

h  Plates  . 8  5  o  8  15  o 

Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

luding  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  i 
£  s.  d. 

mmon  Bars .  7  15  o 

iffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o 

affordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ..  10  10  o 

'lid  Steel  Bars  . .  . .  9  o  o 

pop  Iron,  basis  price .  950 

[,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o 

1  (*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  ga 
it  Iron,  Biack. — 

fdinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

l,  „  to  24  g .  1100 

[,  ,,  to  26  g . .  .  12  10  O 

t  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

rdinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  to  2 


London. 
£  s.  d. 


,  ..  ..  22  g.  and  24  g.  13 

j  i>  ..  26  g .  14 

It  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
huality  :— 

fdinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16 

n  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  i 

I  „  11  26  g .  18 

fanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 
i-dinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  1 
j  1,  (i  22  g.  and  24  g.  13 

1,  I,  26  g .  14 

1  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . .  12 

j  1,  ,1  22  g,  and  24  g.  13 

26  g .  14 


’Is,  3  i> 


(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 
LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton  it 
£  s.  d. 

'.d — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  10  o 
ipe  in  coils  .... ..™.. ...... ..  14  o  o 

i»il  Pipe. . ~ .  16  10  o 

pmpo  Pipe  .  16  10  o 

fc — Sheet — 

teille  Montagne . . ... ._ ...  —  ton  25  o  o 

lesian  . . .  24  10  o 


opper  nails  ...... ...  ™  — 

.ss— 

rong  Sheet™  - - -  — 


London. 

£  s.  d. 


bin 

— English  Ingots...  ™  — 
der — Plumbers'  ...  —  .- 
inmen’s  ... ~ 
lowpipe  -  - - 


1  3i 
o  6$ 

:  3 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

~  ..  2jd.  per  ft.  delivered. 


15  oz.  thirds  ........... 

,,  fourths  . 

21  oz.  thirds . . . 

,,  fourths _ .  _ _ ... 

26  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths  . . 

32  oz.  thirds . 

,,  fourths  . 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . 


J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 

?  ::  :: 


•  3id. 
.  2-jd. 

.  4d. 

•  3id. 
.  sd. 

•  4*d. 

.  3d. 

.  4d. 

.  i|d. 


OILS,  &c.  £ 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  . .  per  gallon  o 

ij  11  11  in  drums  .  „  o 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ...  ,,  o 

n  i'i  ,,  in  drums  ,,  o 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  - . .  ,,  o 

i  ,  in  drums .  ,,  o 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21 

Red  Lead,  Dry . .  ,,  20 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  ... .. ...  _ .  per  cwt.  o 

Stockholm  Tar  ...  . . . .  ...  _. ...  per  barrel  1 


VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  o  8  o 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  o  10  6 

Supeifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  o  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  o  14  o 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  012  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  o  16  o 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . ...' .  o  16  o 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  o  18  o 

Superfine  Pale  Copal  Body .  140 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil.. .  1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish .  o  18  o 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . ...™ .  o  12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . —  .  o  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan . . . . .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . - . . . . .  o  9  o 

Brunswick  Black  . . . . .  o  8  6 

Berlin  Black .  o  16  o 

Knotting . .  o  10  o 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . . 010  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thirty  Years  an  Architect  ”  (Letters  without  a 
signature  are  put  into  the  waste-paper  basket  unread). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted.  \  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABERDEEN. — For  causewaying  part  of  Albert  Quay, 
Contract  No.  2,  for  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  Mr. 
R.  Gordon  Nicol,  Harbour  Engineer,  Aberdeen 

Temporary 

Causewaying. 

Me  Adam  &  Co.,  Charlotte  -  street, 

Aberdeen  . £655  3  8 


ASTON  MANOR.— For  the  erection  of  a  reading- 
room,  Aston  Cross,  for  the  Urban  District  Council.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Jack,  C.E.,  Council  House,  Albert-road,  Aston 
Manor,  Birmingham  : — 


A.  Ford . .£2,177 

A.  Heaps  .  2,133 

Nicholls  &  Co .  2,050 

W.  J.  Morris  .  2,047 

D.  Roberts  . .  2,000 

W.  Harvey  Gibbs  ..  1,998 

W.  &  J.  Webb .  1,993 

E.  Crowder .  ’,95° 


A.  G.  Teale  . £1,930 


Lee  &  Sons  . 
Whitehouse  &  Sons 

Colin  Hughes . 

T.  Johnson  . 

Smith  &  Pitts,  Bir¬ 
mingham*. . 


BARNSLE)  . — For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  &c., 
Tinker-lane,  Hoyland  Common.  Messrs.  Wade  ft  Turner, 
architects,  10,  Pitt-street,  Barnsley.  Quantities  by  the 
architects : — 

Building. — Samuel  Hawke,  Hoyland 

Common* . £588  8  o 

Joinery  and  Plumbing — J.  &  F. 

Hammerton,  Warsbrodale* .  246  o  o 

Plastering.  —  J.  Richardson,  Dews¬ 
bury*  . 48  o  o 

Slating. — M.  Fleming,  Barnsley* _  SS  15  o 

Painting. — H.  J.  Cheshire,  Barnsley*  18  16  6 


BRECHIN  (N.B.). — For  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works,  Ferryden,  for  the  District  Committee,  Forfar 
County  Council.  Mr.  John  Sun,  C.E.,  Montrose 
Pert  &  Son,  Ferryden,  Montrose* . £400 


BRISTOL. — For  the  construction  of  a  brick  culvert 
(217  yards)  and  manholes  through  land,  Maia-road, 
Bristol.  Messrs.  Holbrow  &  Oaten,  surveyors,  9,  Clare- 
street,  Bristol  : — 

W.  Thomas  . £785  o  I  G.  Hedges* 

E.  Walter  .  780  o  G.  Jones .  ■ 

A.  Brittan  .  650  o|  [All  of  Bristol.] 


••£545 


CORK. — For  rebuilding  premises  for  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Wright.  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  architect,  22,  Georges-street, 
Cork:- 

Hamilton  &  Co . £2,402  I  T.  Kearns . 

A.  Gaul .  2,300  D.  Kelleher  . . 

P.  Murphy  .  2,270  S.  Hill  . .. .  2,037 

E.  &  P.  O'Flynn  ..  2,150  |  T.  Delany  &  Co.*  ..  1,900 


•  £2,1 


CROYDON. — For  furniture  to  be  fixed  at  the  Swan  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hotel,  Brighton-road,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Brown.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor,  architect,  9  and  10,  Bank 
Buildings,  George-street,  Croydon  : — 

Waring  &  Co.* . £143 


DORCHESTER. — For  excavating  for  and  laying  about 
j, 300  yds.  run  of  C.  I-  water  mains,  for  the  Town  Council. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  C.E.,  Guildhall-chambers,  Dorchester. 
Quantities  by  the  Engineer  : — 

S.  G.  Hodges,  Dorchester*  . £208  18  1 


DORCHESTER. — For  the  execution  of  road  works, 
Maumbury  Way,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt, 
C.E.,  _  Borough  Engineer,  North-square,  Dorchester. 
Quantities  by  the  Engineer  : — 

For  making-up  road  and  laying  sewer,  &*c. 

Cooke  &  Co.,  Westminster* . £603  4  8 

For  laying  1 , 450  yards  surface  water  drains  to  river. 
Cooke  &  Co.,  Westminster* . £797  1  2 


DUDLEY. — For  the  Upper  Standard  School,  Dudley, 
for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  &  Allcock, 
architects,  Mill-street,  Loughborough  : — 

£  Asphalting. 

Jakeman  &  Round .  14,844  _  Not  given. 

E.  Seckerson  .  13,220  ....  ,, 

Walter  G.  Brown  .  12,300  £350  o 

F.  Lindsay  Jones  .  12,152  251  o 

John  Mallin .  12, coo  ....  2s.  per  yard. 

Henry  Gough .  12,000  ....  £375  o 

Wm.  Hopkins .  11,990  ....  Not  given. 

Oakley  &  Coulson .  11.799  £500  o 

Arthur  Faulks .  11,790  ....  376  10 

John  Dallow  .  11,650  ....  Not  given. 

Wm.  Deeley .  n,5°9  -  £37613 

Mark  Round,  Dudley t .  ’1,500  ....  260  o 

W.  Corah .  10,960  ....  470  16 


FEATHERSTONE  (Yorks). — For  additions  to  schools, 
George-street,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  Hamilton 
Fearnley,  architect,  Station-lane,  Featherstone 


Leak  &  Sons  £1,820  1 
G.  Spurr  ....  1,659 

M.  Dixon ....  1,525 
Jackson  & 

Dimberline.  1,499  1 


G.  Clements..  £1,360 
G.  Daunton  & 
others,  Fea¬ 
therstone*..  1,352  1 


FRINTON-ON-SEA  (Essex).— For  alterations  to  brick 
groyne,  for  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Frinton-on-Sea. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Golds,  surveyor,  High-street,  Thorpe-le- 
Soken : — 

P.  G.  Oxley,  High-street,  Walton-on-Naze, 

Essex . .  £98 


GODALMING. —  For  the  execution  of  kerbing  and 
tar-paving  works,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Norris,  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices,  Godai¬ 
ming  : — 

R.  D.  Danniell£i,509  n  6  I  W.  H. Wheeler£i,204  o  o 

G.  A.  Franks..  1,246  o  o  I  Clift  Ford  ....  1,169  °  o 

W.  Norris  _  ’,225  o  o  I  Streeter  and 

|  Todbunter..  1,068  o  o 


GLASGOW.— For  additions  to  asylum,  Woodilee, 
Lenzie,  for  the  Lunacy  District  Board.  Messrs.  James 
Salmon  &  Son,  architects,  53,  Bothwell-street,  Glasgow  : — 
Brick,  b*c.,  Works. 

Goldie  &  Son  . £8,807  4  o 

Gilchrist  &  Son  .  8,634  0  0 

Murdoch  &  Son  .  8,218  o  o 

Paterson  &  Son,  Ltd .  7,9 1  x  7  4 

John  Kirkwood  .  7,4*3  o  o 

J.  J.  &  P.  McLachlan .  6,965  11  3 

Shaw  &  Son  .  6,844  5  9 

Forrest  &  McLeod,  Glasgow*  . .  6,463  6  11 

Wright,  &r*c.,  Works. 

Guthrie  &  Co . £5,250  o  o 

Shaw  &  Son  .  5, *58  19  2 

Laird  &  Son .  5,130  1  4 

Miller  &  Murray .  5,026  7  o 

John  Peter .  4,993  15  9 

Baxter  &  Sons .  4,633  6  5 

Niven  &  Sons,  Glasgow*  .  4,54°  7  10 

[See  also  page  357.. 
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OLD  WOOLWICH-ROAD. — Enlargement  : —  Boys 
So.I.g'rls,  jo;  infants,  5°.  Heating  by  open  fires  : — 
Garrett  &  Son  ..  .£  1.729 


Killby  &  Gayford  .£1,946 

J.  Appleby .  i,933 

1.1..  Green  ....  1,839 
Lorden  &  Son  ...  1,788 

Rice  &  Son .  1,784 

Bulled  &  Co .  1.7C5 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  1,753 
Smith  &  Sons, Ltd.  1,742 


J.  Greenwood  ..  1670 
Johnson  &  Co., 

Ltd .  1,661 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer . .  1 ,646 

E.  Triggs  .  1,580 

T.  D.  Leng'  ....  1,520 


REDVERS-STREET.— Providing  and  fixing  indepen¬ 
dent  boiler,  and  extending  apparatus  to  classrooms 
(G  and  I),  including  cutting  out  tubular  boiler  and  alter¬ 
ing  coils : — 

Fraser  &  Son . £181  o  I  J.  Grundy . £125  c 

Wontner-Smith.Gray,  W.  Simmons....  109  c 

p  &  C°'. .  *36  o  |  J.  &  F.  May. ...  105  10 

R.  Clarke  . .  126  o  I  Defries  &  Sons, 

-Stevens  &  Sons .  126  o  |  Ltd*  .  89  o 


RL'SHMORE-ROAD  (Girls). — Removing  existing  par¬ 
titions,  and  providing  sliding  glared  partitions  to  re-divide 
classrooms  D  and  E  into  three  rooms  ;  reversing  the 
stepped  flooring  in  same  classrooms  to  obtain  left  lighting  ; 
altering  doorways  and  lengthening  windows ;  building 
buttress  and  piers  to  strengthen  the  main  w  alls  : — 


T.  L.  Green. . ..  £719 
London  School 
Furniture  Co.  712 

W.  Martin  _  679 

McCormick  & 

Sons  .  640 


-  —  ...... n  walls 

Lawrance  & 

Sons  . £604 

Barrett  &  Power  598 
F.  &  F.  J.  Wood  597 
Marchant  & 

Hirst .  539 

|  F.  Bull*  .  497 


SANDHLRST-ROAD.—  New  school.  Accommoda- 
tionj— Boys,  380 ;  girls,  380;  infants,  382  ;  total,  1,142. 
Graded  school  on  three  stories.  Halls— Boys’,  57  ft.  3  in. 
by  3°  ft.;  girls',  57  ft.  3  in.  by  30  ft.;  infants',  57  ft.  3  in.  by 
29  tt.  7*  in.  Classrooms— Boys',  60,  48.  48,  48,  48,  48,  40, 
4°  '  S®r  S  q6°’  481  4®>  481  481  -*8,  40,  40  ;  infants’,  60,  50,  48, 
48,  4'-,  4°,  40,  40.  Drawing-class  and  science  room, 
Gl7°  area.  Heating  by  open  fires  and  stoves  : — 


T.L.  Green  ..~..‘£?6, 

■  Downs  . 26,279 

Patman  &  Fothering- 

ham,  Ltd .  25,376 

Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  25,023 

Mitchell  &  Son _  24,825 

Lawrance  &  Sons  ..  24,813 

Wallis  &  Sons .  24,681 

Stimpson  &  Co .  24,460 

Miskin  &  Sons  ....  24,425 


-ci  1  iiics  auu  sioves  ; — 

Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  ,£24,379 
J.  &  C.  Bowyer  .  ..  24,299 
Treasure  &  Son ... . 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs.. 

Garrett  &  Son  .... 
Marsland  &  Sons  .. 

J.  &  M.  Patrick _ 

Holliday  &  Green 
wood,  Ltd.*  _ 


24,083 

23.983 

23,896 

23,662 

22,982 


-2,925 


SURREY  -SQUARE. — Physically  defective  centre  for 
forty  children  (two  classrooms  of  twenty  each)  : — 

Rice  &  Son . .£2,887  °  I  Johnson  &  Co., 

Garrett  &  Son _  2,840  1  r  ’ 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  2,755 
Bulled  &  Co.  ..  .  a,6S7 
Smith  &  Son  ....  2,660 

I.  Greenwood _  2,610 

W.  Downs  .  2,607 

Lorden  &  Son.. ..  2,555 


I  T  L*d-  . .£2,551 

I  Lathey  Bros.  . .  w  2,487 
I  Stimpson  &  Co. . .  2,450 
I  Outhwaite  &  Son  2,418 
I  Johnson  &  Co.  ..  2,412  1 

I  T.  D.  Leng .  2,341 

|  Marsland  &  Sons*  2,331 


WARPLE-WAY. — Repairing  stoves 
CHICKS AND-STREET. — Repairing  stoves  : — 

Warple-  Chicksand- 
street. 

.  .£10  12* 


J-  Bond  . j£ii  *  o* 

W .  G.  Cannon  &  Sons  . .  — 

E.  Coules  &  Son  .  u  -Q 

Hendry  &  Pattisson,  Ltd.  13  5 

Rockhill  Bros .  . 

Wontner-Smith,  Gray,  & 


19  1 


Son  . 


16  19  .  18  18 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 

Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KE  NS  I  NO  TON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  POR  ^EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OP  ROAD 


PUBLISHER^  NOTICES. 

Telegraphic  Address,  “The  BUILDER,”  LONDON. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS.  CONTRACTS.  ALL  NOTICES  ISSTIKP  BY 
CORPORATE  BODIES.  COUNTY  AND  OTHER  C0UN0II.8, 
PROSPECTUSES  OE  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  SALES  BY  TENDER, 
LEGAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  Ac.  Ac. 

Six  lines,  or  under . 6a.  Od. 

Each  additional  line . is.  od. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  . 4*.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tcu  words) . Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  and  for  frout  page,  and 
other  special  posltious,  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  ‘WANTED  (Single-handed-Labour  only). 

FOUR  lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under . -2s.  6<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wordsl . Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mult  not  be  sent,  but  all  sums  should  be  remitted 
by  Postal  Orders,  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIKE,  and 
addressed  to  the  Publisher  of  "Thk  BuiLDXR."Catheriue-street.W.C. 
Advcr 


THREE  o'clock  r 
possible  In  the  c* 

PAST  ONE  p.m. 

Wrapper  should  b 
ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISEMENTS  c 
ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  befor 
TEN  o'olock  on  WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


n.  ou  THURSDAY,  but  Classification  "  is  im- 
1  of  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- 
on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  Outside 
in  by  TWELVE  noon  ou  WEDNESDAY. 


The  Publisher  cannot  bi 
MONIALS.  Ac.  left  at  tin 
itrougly  recommends  that  o 


responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI- 
Offlce  lu  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
ho  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  beseut. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Builder  mayhave  Repliei  addreise 
the  Office,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C.  free  of  charg, 
'nrded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent.  toge*lii 
nps  to  cover  the  postage.  Unused  stamps  ai 
ere  the  woek  after  publication. 


Letters  w 


■ufficlent  t 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THH  BUILDER  "(PublUhed  Weekly)  U  roppUed  DIRECT  Horn 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  per  annum  (51  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partioi 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon. 
&c.,  t6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  11  THE 
Builder,"  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  End  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Pnblishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (51 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  "  The  Builder,"  by  Friday  bltming’i  Put. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Go., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 
UHURCH  BENCHES  &  POLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


[Oct.  18,  1902. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIBMS,  L 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofinj 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONB. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft! 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Hun, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams. 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

- - - | 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flot 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphi 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  ; 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  -j 


QUANTITIES,  &o.,  LITHOGRAP! 


METCHIM  &  SON{g 

"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  DIARY  AND  TA 
For  1902,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  !/•  Port  1| 


BEST  BATH  STON 


Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  &  Corshai 


MARSH,  SON,  &  GIBBS,  Li 


Chief  Office  :  Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office :  York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A  SPECIALITY: 


PILKINGTON&C( 

(Established  1888), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  1.0. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 


tuguternl  Trade  Mark, 

Poloncean  Asplalti 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  R00FII6, 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  FAVIN 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  i 


it 


EWART'S 

EMPRESS  SMOKE  CURE 


During  an  experience  of  68  YEARS  we  have  found  NO  COWL  so  successful 
the  "EMPRESS”  Expert  Advice  free  in  London  Rail  Fare  only  in  Country 


EWART  &  SON  LTD.  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W 
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Year's  Work  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

1 E  thirty-first  an¬ 
nual  Report  of 
the  Local  Go¬ 
vernment  Board 
for  the  year 
1901-2  has  just 
been  issued,  and 
is  as  full  of 
interest  as  its 
predecessors, 
lose  who  regard  what  are  popularly 
lied  “  Blue  Books  ’’  as  mere  statistics 
erlook  both  the  importance  and  sug- 
stiveness  of  this  bulky  volume,  for  it  is, 
leffect,  a  history  of  Local  Government  for 
p  past  year ;  a  history,  not  of  a  mere 
pvernment  Department,  but  of  the  work  of 
2  popularly  elected  representatives  of  the 
iople  in  urban  and  rural  districts.  The 
sport  deals  with  a  multitude  of  subjects 
>m  which  it  is  only  possible  to  select  a 
v. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  subject 
aich  touches  the  public  more  than  the 
estion  of  rates,  and  it  is  therefore  interest- 
g  to  give  some  particulars  in  regard  to 
s  financial  condition  of  the  County 
Duncils  and  other  public  bodies.  The 
aount  borrowed  by  County  Councils 
iring  the  past  year  amounted  to  very 
iarly  i£  millions.  The  largest  part  of  this 
m  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  lunatic 
ylums,  and  the  amount  raised  for  this 
trpose  from  year  to  year  has  been  markedly 
l  the  increase.  In  the  year  1896-7  the 
mount  borrowed  was  338,000/.  odd,  in 
(01-2  it  had  risen  to  857,000/.  This  is  an 
imense  increase,  and  it  represents  a  con- 
ierable  addition  to  local  burdens.  It  also 
presents  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
hiding  and  kindred  work,  and  it  represents 
30,  we  take  it,  the  absorption  into  public 
stitutions  of  persons  who  would  otherwise 
i  a  burden  on  their  families  in  cottages  and 
mall  homes. 

Most  of  the  balance  was  used  for  the  pur- 
>se  of  erecting  public  buildings  of  various 
iscriptions,  such  as  halls,  buildings,  offices, 
id  court  houses,  of  which  6,250/.  was  raised 
r  the  purposes  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
ct,  and  2,900/.  for  industrial  schools.  It  is 
jvious  that,  when  so  much  money  has  to 
;  spent  on  the  general  purposes  of  County 


Council  administration,  there  would  be  a 
considerable  reluctance,  both  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  themselves  and  by  those  who  have  to 
pay,  to  raise  money  for  educational  purposes, 
which  are  not  so  obviously  pressing  as  the 
extension  of  public  buildings  and  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  lunatic  asylums. 

Turning  from  the  large  authority  of  the 
County  Councils  to  the  smaller  body,  the 
Parish  Councils,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  latter  borrowed  during  the  year  22,000/. 
odd.  A  great  part  of  this  sum,  as  well  as 
that  which  has  been  previously  raised,  was 
incurred  for  the  purpose  of  the  Burial  Acts, 
the  rest  was  spent  on  recreation  grounds, 
readiDg-rooms,  parish-rooms,  offices,  halls, 
lighting,  and  allotments,  and  also  upon  fire- 
engine  stations.  Although  the  amount,  if  we 
consider  the  number  of  Parish  Councils  in 
England,  is  small,  it  is  yet  noticeable, 
because  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  any  sum  to  have 
been  spent  in  this  manner,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  beginning  of 
considerable  public  expenditure  by  Parish 
Councils.  Every  parish  will,  sooner  or 
later,  have  its  parish  hall,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  spend  money  upon  the 
water  supply.  Another  point  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  parishes,  is  that  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1892. 
This,  again,  is  an  entirely  new  departure. 
Up  to  March  31,  1902,  twenty-nine  Parish 
Councils  had  taken  steps  to  put  the  Public 
Libraries  Act  in  force  in  their  parishes. 
They  are  limited  to  a  rate  of  id.  in  the  £, 
and  they  are  empowered  by  the  Act  of  1901 
to  make  by-laws,  which  require  the  authority 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
formation,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  or 
protecting  any  library  or  art  gallery  under 
their  control.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
public  libraries  in  the  rural  districts  are  even 
more  required  than  in  towns,  where  it  is  so 
easy  for  every  passer-by  to  obtain  literature, 
good  or  bad,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  rural  authori¬ 
ties  will  take  advantage  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act.  In  those  cases  in  which  a 
special  building  is  erected  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  an  attempt  will 
always  be  made  to  have  it  designed  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  surrounding  features.  Thus, 
in  those  villages  which  are  characterised  by 
half-timbered  houses  it  is  desirable  to  erect 
a  building  in  that  style  rather  than  to  place 


among  old-fashioned  and  substantial  cottages 
a  structure  of  red  brick  and  slate  which, 
however  suitable  for  a  suburb  of  a  town,  is 
yet  quite  out  of  place  among  the  trees  and 
gardens  of  a  village. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  Parish 
Councils  during  the  year  amounted  to 
189,000/.  odd,  and  here  agaiD,  while  much 
of  the  work  has  been  useful,  there  is  an 
obvious  danger  in  the  increase  of  the  rates, 
which  may  prevent  the  raising  of  money.  If 
there  is  one  thiDg  more  than  another  which 
the  ordinary  dweller  in  the  country  detests, 
it  is  the  increase  of  local  rates. 

A  feature  of  considerable  importance  which 
appears  in  this  Report  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  expenditure  of  County  Councils  on 
main  roads,  and  this  is  the  largest  item  in 
their  outgoings.  The  Councils  repaired 
during  the  year  15,986  miles  of  main  roads. 
The  actual  mileage  of  the  main  roads  of 
England  and  Wales  was  26,989,  but  in  about 
one-third  of  the  rural  districts  the  main 
roads  were  maintained  by  the  District 
Councils  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Councils.  This  is  a  plaD  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  to  be  deprecated,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  large  and  central  body  such 
as  the  County  Council  is  much  more  com¬ 
petent  to  systematically  manage  the  roads  of 
the  county  than  any  local  authority. 

The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the 
main  roads  repaired  by  the  County 
Councils  in  urban  and  rural  districts 
amounted  to  61/.  ;  by  Rural  District  Councils 
57/.  per  mile ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
cost  is  probably  fully  equalled  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  character  of  road,  for  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  roads  maintained  by 
the  County  Councils  are  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  than  those  by  Rural  District  Councils. 
Here,  again,  there  is  a  certainty  of  increase, 
in  the  latter  districts,  of  the  expenditure,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  a  large  number  of  roads 
which  require  to  be  brought  up  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  standard  before  they  can  be  economi¬ 
cally  managed.  During  the  last  ten  years 
County  Councils  have  had  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  roads,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  their  case  the  expenditure  may 
presently  decrease,  since  the  cost  has  been 
to  some  extent  of  late  of  a  capital  nature. 

Dealing  still  with  the  financial  question, 
we  now  turn  to  the  expenditure  on  that 
most  important  of  subjects,  the  sanitation  of 
the  districts.  And  here,  again,  we  have  to 
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face  the  unpleasant  but  inevitable  fact  that 
the  rates  have  increased,  and  have  increased 
to  an  extent  which  we  hope  represents  an 
equal  increase  iu  the  health  ol  the  com¬ 
munity,  for  between  1874-5  and  1899- 
1900  the  expenditure  of  Sanitary  Authori¬ 
ties,  whether  Rural  or  Urban,  increased  by 
nearly  9J  millions ;  in  other  words,  from 
4k  millions  to  14^  millions,  or  2041  per 
cent. 

One  point  to  be  bnrne  in  mind  in  con 
nexion  with  the  increase  of  the  rates  in 
Urban  Districts,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
out  of  proportion  to  those  of  the  Rural  Dis¬ 
tricts,  is  that  there  have  been  considerable 
alterations  in  the  area  of  the  former.  The 
effect  of  these  alterations  has  been  to  add 
considerably  to  the  amount  of  the  rates  in 
the  Urban  Districts  and  to  reduce  to  some 
extent  the  amount  levied  in  Rural  Districts, 
or  partly  in  Urban  and  partly  in  Rural 
Districts.  The  relative  increase,  therefore, 
in  the  Urban  or  Rural  rates,  is  less  dispro¬ 
portionate  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
figures  in  the  Report. 

The  importance  of  the  annual  Report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  but  think  the  time  has  come 
when  it  might  be  considered  whether  it 
could  not  be  divided  iato  two  portions,  one 
dealing  entirely  with  London  and  the  other 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  To  a  very 
great  extent  the  interests  of  London  and  the 
country  are  so  separate  that  it  would  be  far 
more  convenient  to  have  two  volumes 
dealing  with  these  two  separate  subjects. 
In  the  very  middle  of  this  bulky  volume  of 
714  pages  we  come  across  the  subject  ol 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply,  which, 
however  important  to  the  dwellers  in 
London,  is  totally  without  interest  to  those 
in  the  wilds  of  Wales.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  subjects  dealt  with  in 
this  Report  could  not  be  more  clearly 
grouped.  Preceding  the  question  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply  come  some 
interesting  essays,  for  such  in  fact  they  are, 
on  the  boarding  out  of  pauper  children. 
There  is,  in  effect,  but  a  very  elementary  kino 
of  order  in  this  volume,  and  the  index  is  by 
no  means  as  full  as  is  desirable.  It  would 
also  be  useful  if  with  each  volume  some 
kind  of  precis  of  previous  years  could  be 
given,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a 
comparison  of  the  history  of  the  year  with 
that  of  the  previous  decade. 


A  FURTHER  WORD  ON  THE  LIVER¬ 
POOL  CATHEDRAL  AWARD. 
Pjjp®SjHE  assessors  in  the  Liverpool 
'R  Cathedral  competition,  Mr.  Nor- 
&.Jna  man  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bodley, 
appear  to  have  considered  that 
the  letter  of  "A  Layman”  in  the  Times, 
referred  to  in  our  article  of  October  11’ 
required  some  reply  from  them,  and  theii 
letter  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  the  17th.  We  hardly  think,  however, 
that  they  have  quite  answered  the  criticisms 
of  "A  Layman/  They  point  out,  as 
we  did,  that  one  cl  their  selected 
five  was  one  of  those  who  had  “taken 
no  trouble,”  in  the  sense  that  he  (or 
they— for  it  was  a  partnership  firm)  had  only 
rent  in  old  drawings;  but  that  these  draw¬ 
ings  were  large  and  important,  which  is 
quite  true  ;  nor  have  we  any  fault  to  find 
with  this  selection.  But  certainly  the  word¬ 
ing  o'  the  assessors'  Report  implied  a  certain 
amount  of  slight  to  those  who  had  only  com- ! 
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plied  with  the  invitation  so  far  as  to  send  in 
illustrations  of  executed  work.  What  do  the 
words  of  the  Report  mean  if  they  do  not 
mean  this? 

“  Many  of  the  competitors  in  this  class  have  taken 
absolutely  no  trouble.  They  have  simply  sent  in  a 
portfolio  containing  few,  or  many,  photographs  or 
•trawings  which  they  happened  to  have  by  them.” 

That  is  exactly  what  Messrs.  Austin  & 
Paley  did  ;  they  sent  in  a  number  of  draw¬ 
ings  which  they  happened  to  have  by  them  ; 
so  that  their  selection  is  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  wording,  at  all  events,  of  the 
Report.  And  those  who  sent  in  portfolios  of 
photograpns  were  simply  accepting  one  of 
ihe  alternatives  offered  to  them  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Committee.  The 
assessors  now  say  that  they  were  perfectly 
aware  of  this  factor  in  the  terms  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  and  had  not  overlooked  it ;  but 
surely  they  must  see  that  the  wording  of 
their  Report  reads  as  if  they  had,  and  that  the 
criticism  of  “A  Layman’’  was  a  perfectly 
natural  one.  They  now  explain  further  as 
follows : — 

“  We  wonder  if  the  writer  of  the  letter  really  saw 
and  studied  the  drawings  (there  were  about  1,200 
of  them;  as  carefully  as  we  did,  or  if  he  is  writing 
from  mere  hearsay  ? 

If  he  bad  seen  them  we  believe  he  would  have 
been  as  much  surprised  at  the  contents  as  we  were. 
One  competitor  sent  a  single  plan,  rather  suggestive 
of  the  Albert  Hall,  the  entire  area  being  closelj 
seated.  In  hi3  report  he  said  he  had  never  built 
any  buildings,  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  design,  as  he  had  been  ill.  Another  com¬ 
petitor  exhibited  a  large  chalk  drawing  of  a  figure  ; 
a  third,  two  photos  of  a  brass  lectern,  and  so  on. 
There  were  many  similar,  and  many  designs  equally 
little  to  the  poin-.” 

Now,  we  did  see  the  drawings,  and  spent 
a  whole  day  in  a  very  careful  examination  ol 
them  (to  more  purpose  we  think  than  the 
assessors  did),  and  we  deny  that  there  were 
"  many  similar.”  These  trivial  and  carelessly 
selected  examples  were  certainly  in  a  small 
minority.  Moreover  the  author  of  the  figure¬ 
drawing  referred  to  wiites  to  the  Times  to 
say  that  he  has  been  very  unfairly  treated, 
as  he  sent  in  also  a  large  perspec¬ 
tive  design  for  a  cathedral  made  by 
him  many  years  ago,  “  and  other 
drawings  to  show  my  ability  as  a  surveyor 
of  buildings  and  an  architectural  draughts¬ 
man.  I  sent  in  this  figure  drawing  to  show 
my  ability  and  training  in  a  branch  of  art 
and  drawing  which  I  consider  as  essential 
fi»r  an  architect  as  Euclid  and  algebra  are 
for  a  mathematician.”  That  is  perhaps 
putting  it  a  little  too  strongly  ;  very  fine 
buildings  have  been  designed  and  erected 
by  architects  who  could  not  draw  the  figure  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  an  architect’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  to  the  proof  of  his  artistic 
equipment.  Mr.  George  Taylor,  the  author 
of  this  set  of  drawings,  goes  on  to  say  that 
his  drawings  were  not  hung  up,  but  left  in 
the  portfolio  in  which  they  were  sent  and 
which  was  placed  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of 
rhe  room.  If  this  is  the  case,  he  certainly 
has  reason  to  complain ;  as  far  as  we 
-an  identify  them  by  his  description  we 
believe  we  did  not  see  them  ;  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  saw  and  considered  everything  that 
was  hung  on  the  walls. 

The  assessors  make  a  point  of  the  fact 
that,  by  their  express  desire,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  competitors  were  care¬ 
fully  concealed.  As  we  have  already 
said,  this  system  ought  to  have  been 
announced  from  the  first,  and  not  adopted 
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as  an  afterthought ;  but  in  any  case  it  is 
hardly  logical  for  the  assessors  to  make  such 
a  point  of  this  supposed  anonymity,  which 
in  some  cases  must  certainly  have  been  only 
nominal.  They  must,  for  instance,  have  known 
the  authorship  of  Messrs.  Austin  &  Paley’s 
drawings,  most  of  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Then  again,  one  of  the 
five  selected  candidates  is  well-known 
to  have  been  for  many  years  the  able 
assistant  of  one  of  the  two  assessors,  who 
must  certainly  have  known  his  drawing. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  favouritism  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  selection  ;  but  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  surely  hardlj 
wise  to  lay  stress  upon  the  anonymous  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  award  was  made.  * 

Then  the  assessors  argue  that  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  have  made  no  additions  to 
the  list  of  competitors,  which  they  hap 
full  power  to  do,  is  a  proof  that  the* 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
Report.  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  as  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  result  to 
have  pleased  this  particular  Committee,  who 
wanted  nothing  but  orthodox  modern  Gothic 
architecture.  But  that  is  just  what  we 
complain  of.  The  Committee  was  a 
weak  one,  with  most  inadequate  ideas 
as  to  the  very  meaning  of  architecture* 
and  as  to  what  might  be  done  with 
a  modern  cathedral  besides  mere  archaeology. 
They  wanted,  or  at  all  events  they  very 
much  needed,  ideas  and  instruction  on  this 
subject.  They  have  had  none.  The  Report 
has  simply  adopted  the  popular  idea  that  a 
cathedral  is  a  revived  mediaeval  building; 
at  all  events  it  suggests  nothing  further. 

As  we  said  just  now,  we  maintain  that: 
we  studied  the  drawings  in  the  competition' 
to  more  purpose  than  the  assessors  did  ;  and 
we  think  the  study  lor  a  cathedral  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pite,  which  we  published  last  week,  is  i 
a  practical  proof  of  it.  We  did  not  recognise: 
the  authorship  of  these  drawings,  but  we  at 
once  saw  that  this  was  one  of  the  most: 
remarkable  and  powerful  of  the  original 
designs,  and  suggested  that  the  author  of 
that  certainly  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the 
competition.  Since  we  published  it  we 
have  already  had  evidence  that  it  has 
excited  great,  even  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  among  some  of  our  professional 
readers ;  and  one  asks  naturally,  what 
one  is  to  think  of  the  judgment  of  assessors 
who  passed  over  such  a  design  as  that,  in 
such  a  competition,  without  awarding  even  a 
“  mention. ’’  Is  this  one  of  the  designs  that. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bodley  stigmatise  as 
"eccentric”?  We  do  not  think  many  of 
our  readers  will  agree  with  them.  We  also 
mentioned  with  particular  commendation  the 
design  numbered  38,  also  without  being 
aware  of  the  authorship.  This  turns  out  to 
be  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  and  we  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  publishing  it  shortly; 
though,  as  he  says,  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  sketch.  Now  here  are  two  remarkable  de¬ 
signs  entirely  passed  over  in  the  competition* 
both  of  them  turning  out  to  be  by  men  who,  if 
it  were  a  mere  question  of  voting  by  names, 
apart  from  drawings,  would  unquestionably 
receive  more  votes,  in  a  conclave  of  architec¬ 
tural  voters,  than  any  of  the  five  who  have 
been  selected.  And,  apart  from  their  names, 
they  sent  in  designs  which  showed  original ' 
thought,  not  mere  archaeology.  But  this,  we 
presume,  is  “  eccentricity.” 

For  the  architecture  of  the  two  eminent 
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emen  who  have  acted  as  assessors  we 
every  admiration.  But  we  cannot  say 
1  we  think  their  critical  judgment  has 
e  very  conspicuously  in  the  matter  of 
Cathedral  Competition.  They  do  not 
ar,  in  fact,  any  more  than  the  Com- 
?e,  to  have  at  all  grasped  the  problem 
re  them. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  address  at  the 
Oucatlon  °Pen'ng  of  the  Manchester 

School  of  Technology  last 
k  was  chiefly  interesting  in  that  it  will 
ess  on  the  public  at  large  the  need  and 
reasons  lor  technical  education.  Mr. 
our  began  by  speaking  of  the  necessity 
the  student  who  enters  a  technical 
»ol  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  with 
nary  knowledge.  This  is  a  very  rudi- 
tary  truth,  and  it  is  one  which  in  this 
nal  we  have  over  and  over  again 
sted  upon,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
ifying  to  see  the  Prime  Minister 
ing  so  emphatically  to  a  general  audience 
>ersons — a  principle  which  has  hitherto 
ainly  not  been  sufficiently  grasped.  Mr. 
our  s  other  point  was  that  it  was  useless 
the  Manchester  Corporation  to  have 
blished  schools  of  technology,  which  are 
.  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
ility  in  England,  and  perhaps  of  the  Con- 
nt,  unless  the  employers  of  the  county 
Lancashire  make  use  of  those  who  are 
cated  there.  Mr.  Balfour  impressed  upon 
audience  the  fact  that  the  practical 
ruction  in  the  workshop  might  easily  be 
rrated  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  equip- 
ltof  the  Manchester  School  of  Technology 
uch  that  in  addition  to  technical  instruction 
student  will  have  opportunities  of  obtain- 
practical  knowledge  in  the  best  possible 
/ — that  is,  side  by  side  with  oral  instruc- 
1  and  scientific  demonstration.  Man- 
ster  is  fortunate  in  having  efficient  ele- 
itary  and  secondary  scjiopls  ;  but  Man- 
ster  is  not  England,  and  what  is  required 
:he  multiplication  in  various  parts  of  the 
intry  of  similar  institutions,  and  the  im- 
vvement  in  other  localities  of  elementary 
i  secondary  education.  It  is  the  mis- 
tune  of  the  present  controversy  over  the 
ucation  Bill  that,  in  the  din  of  religious 
i  political  strife,  the  real  interests  of 
ucation  are  being  overlooked ;  and  this 
ses,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  a  want  of 
.tespianship  on  the  paft  pf  the  Govern¬ 
ing  and  an  insuffiqient  appreciation  of  the 
ints  which  are  certain  to  raise  conflicts. 


„  ,  „  Lord  Rosebery  made  one  of 

Records  of  ,,  .  , 

Ancient  his  usually  interesting  and 

Buildings,  suggestive  speeches  at  the 

irth  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Topo- 
iphical  Society  last  week.  We  are  glad 
it  he  pleaded  for  the  preservation  of  old 
ints  and  maps  of  vanishing  London.  His 
peal  might,  however,  have  been  addressed 
a  larger  audience.  There  are  all  over 
igland,  not  only  in  the  towns  but  in  the 
ral  districts,  buildings  which  are  fast  dis- 
pearing  and  of  which  no  trace  is  left, 
d  unless  old  drawings  and  plans  are  care- 
ly  preserved  by  local  authorities  or  local 
cieties,  the  knowledge  of  future  generations 
the  England  of  the  past  will  be  very 
lited.  This  is  the  great  reason  for  county 
iseums,  as  in  no  other  way  can  the  many 
idences  of  the  past,  which  are  scattered 


over  English  counties,  be  preserved.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  if  the  County 
Councils  were  to  appoint  committees  to  con¬ 
sider  what  historical  monuments  within  their 
jurisdiction  may  be  preserved,  or  the  best 
manner  of  retaining  some  evidence  of  their 
existence.  The  London  Topographical 
Society  is  certainly  doing  very  good  work  for 
London,  but  a  similar  labour  is  required  all 
over  England,  and  the  County  Cpuncils  are 
the  real,  bodies  who  should  undertake  it. 
We  ^ope  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  appeal  yvill 
have  wider  results  than  he  expected  when 
he  addressed  it  to  his  limited  audience. 


We  were  glad  to  notice  that  in 
ThCSite!lphl  the  discussion  on  the  question 
of  taking  the  Adelphi  site  for  a 
County  Hall,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  County  Council,  one  speaker,  Mr. 
Cohen,  supported  strongly  thej  view  which  we 
have  already  expressed  in  regard  to  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  sweeping  away  the  Adelphi 
buildings  ;  remarking  that  no  architect 
had  more  impressed  his  individuality 
on  London  than  Robert  Adam.  Colonel 
Rotton  also  observed  that  no  doubt  the 
Historical  Records  and  Buildings  Committee 
would  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Another  speaker  however  (not  reported  in 
the  daily  papers)  observed  that  the  objection 
could  be  met  by  having  the  new  County 
Hall  designed  in  the  Adam  style  !  This  is 
really1  too  good  to  lose.  The  scheme  is 
however  shelved  for  the  present,  at  all 
events,  by  the  tie  vote  which  left  the  Council 
no  present  power  to  proceed  with  it. 


The  attitude  of  the  railway 
(Owners’  RUkf  comPan'es  >s  just  now  causing 
a  considerable  amount  of 
friction  between  themselves  and  their 
customers,  on  this  and  other  points.  Brick- 
makers  have  an  old-standing  grievance  in 
the  matter  of  computation  of  Weight,  the 
complaint  being  that  one  district  is  favoured 
in  comparison  with  another  in  this  respect. 
The  more  drastic  measures  now  taken  in 
enforcing  demurrage  and  siding  rent 
charges  strongly  affect  the  building  and 
engineering  ' trades,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  “Owners’  risk” 
trouble.  These  rates  range  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  below  the  ordinary,  or 
company's  risk  rates,  and  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  are  apparently  seeking  to  impose 
more  onerous  conditions  upon  traders  taking 
advantage  of  these  lower  rates.  They 
require  relief  from  any  responsibility  what¬ 
ever,  except  up 071  proof  of  wilful  negligence 
or  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  their  servants  ; 
and  it  is  argued  that  it  is  generally  simply 
an  impossibility  for  complainants  to  furnish 
such  proof.  At  the  time  of  the  agitation 
which  culminated  in  the  Railway  Rates  Acts 
of  1 89 1 ,  the  companies  were  more  dicta¬ 
torial  still  in  this  and  other  matters ;  but 
they  soon  had  to  abandon  their  attitude, 
owing  to  irresistible  public  opposition. 
Their  proposed  “owners’  risk ”  agreement  of 
that  date  contained  the  following  clause : — 

“  In  consideration  of  your  charging  me  such 
reduced  rates,  I  agree  to  relieve  you  from  all 
liability  for  loss,  damage,  misdelivery,  delay  or 
detention,  from  whatever  cause  arising." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  far  worse  than 
the  clause  which  is  so  strongly  objected  to 
now.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the  latter 
is  not  altogether  new  either,  but,  in  any  case, 


a  manifestly  unjust  or  unreasonable  stipula¬ 
tion  would  not  avail  a  railway  company  in 
the  Law  Courts.  It  was,  long  ago  laid  down 
that  “the  consent  of  the  parties  does  not 
make  that  reasonable  and  just  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  is  unjust  and  unreason,-, 
able.”  t 


The  Oueen  Victoria-street  fire 

The  Metro- 

poiiun  Fire  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
Brigade.  a  Specjai  report  by  the  Fire 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
in  which  the  result  of  a  fire  inquest  held 
upon  this  fire  in  the.  City  is  dealt  with  by 
the  Committee  in  some  detail.  The  Fire 
Committee,  apparently,  ini  no  way  censure 
their  Chief  Officer ;  they,  indeed,  uphold  his 
views,  which, js» -.of  course,  quite  natural, 
seeing  that  th^Fire  Committee  was  quite  as 
much  on  its  trial,  as  the  Chief  Qfficer. 
The  fact,  howqver,  nevertheless  re¬ 
mains  that  the  equipment  of  the  Brigade 
is  notably  defective,  both  in  life  -  saving 
and  in  fire  -  extinguishing  appliances ; 
further,  that  it  is  undermanned  and  under¬ 
officered,  and  that  its  general  arrangement 
or  disposition  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
The  Brigade  further  lacks  that  knowledge  of 
building  construction  and  building  materials 
which  is  essential  for  modern  fire-brigade 
work  ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  force 
does  not  appear  to  have  realised  the  gradual 
change  which  has  been  coming  over  London, 
both  as  to  the  character  of  its  buildings  and 
their  contents.  A  stronger  brigade,  better 
equipped  and  more  appreciative  of  the  present 
building  requirements  is  essential,  and  it 
would1  be  well  if  this  were  understood  before 
we  are  subjected  to  some  great  calamity.  It 
seems  puerile  that,  in  its  defence,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  should  lay.  stress  on  its  views  that 
the  practical  height  of  a  fire-escape  cannot 
exceed  50  ft.  Since  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  very  excellent  fire-escapes  of  70  ft.  and 
80  ft.  in  height  are  on  the  market  and  in  use 
abroad,  and,  should  the'  average  height  of 
our  buildings  become  even  greater  than  it  is 
now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  easily  port¬ 
able  fire-escapes  that  will  reach  100  ft.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Fire  Brigade  autho¬ 
rities  should  know  that  they  have  to  meet 
altered  forms  of  building  construction,  and 
that  they  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the 
London  of  1870. 


In  the  course  of  the  meeting; 
Tthe  TiSSreas?d  of  the  London  County  Council 
on  Tuesday  a  Report  was 
presented  by  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee  dealing  with  the  relationship  of 
the  Council  to  theatre  licences  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  desired  to 
screen  himself  behind  the  London  County 
Council  and  obtain  a  County  Council 
certificate  lor  the  safety  of  the  theatres  he 
licenses.  The  County  Counci} ,  thereupon 
wisely  expressed  its  desire  to  limit  its 
certificate  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  a 
theatre  was  “  reasonably  safe  ;  ’’  which  is,  of 
course,  as  far  as  the  Council  could  go.  It 
appears  that  certificates  of  this  description 
are  now  to  be  issued,  and  that  the  definition 
of  “reasonableness”  is  to  be  obtained  by 
reference  to  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  London  County  Council’s  regulations 
for  71e.1v  theatres.  All  this  is .  no  doubt  very 
satisfactory  to  the  public,  but  the  theatre 
manager  is  thereby  placed  in  a  most 
difficult  position,  with  the  result  that  one 
d 
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well  -  known  theatre,  the  Lyceum,  has 
already  had  to  close  its  doors.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  now  adopted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
in  conjunction  with  the  County  Council  is, 
we  think,  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  1878,  under  which  these  authorities 
are  co-oparating.  From  a  practical'point  of 
view,  however,  a  definition  of  safety  by 
some  public]  authority  is  necessary ;  but 
what  the  theatre  manager  requires  is  that, 
given  the  definition,  and  the  “reasonable” 
standard  of  safety  having  been  achieved,  he 
should  be  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  the  tenure  of 
his  playhouse  without  the  constant  vexa¬ 
tious  interference  of  officialdom.  He  also 
desires  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  authority.  In  other  words,  given  the 
definition  of  “  reasonable  safety,”  it  is  also 
necessary  to  have  absolute  finality  in  the 
requirements  for  safety,  and  a  continuity  ot 
policy ;  otherwise  theatre  enterprise  becomes 
a  too  precarious  business. 


A  Fire  Test  GN  Wednesday  last  the  British 
with  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
a-  oonn&.  con(juctecj  another  experiment 
to  test  the  fire-resisting  powers  of  timber 
flooring.  On  this  occasion  the  Hamburg 
system  was  tested  in  the  following  manner : 
— A  room  with  14-in.  enclosing  walls  of 
stock  brickworkjwas  fitted.  up]with  a  framed 
floor  having  12  in.  by  10  in.  deal  girders  and 
10  in.  by  10  in.  deal  binders  covered  with 
2|-in.  rebated  oak  flooring,  the  whole  being 
supported  on]  15-in.  deal  posts  and  the  brick 
walls.  At  the  bottom  of  this  brick  cham¬ 
ber  (which  was  about  22  ft.  by  10  ft.)  a 
water-gas  flame  was  provided  with  the 
intention  of  maintaining  a  temperature  of 
2,000  deg.  Fahr.  for  two  hours.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  temperature  reached,  however,  did  not 
exceed  1,700  deg.  Fahr.,  but  even  this  tem¬ 
perature  was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  floor  was  by  no  means  fireproof.  At  the 
time  of  leaving  the  fires  were  out,  but  the 
timbers  were  far  too  hot  to  handle  and 
examine  thoroughly  ;  photographs  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  made,  and  careful  notes  compiled 
to  show  the  results  of  the  test.  The  2^-in. 
oak  flooring  was  in  flames  wherever  it  had 
not  been  covered  with  a  stack  of  loose 
brieks,  and  would  evidently  offer  little  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  progress  of  flames  travelling 
upwards.  The  girders  and  binders  also 
appeared  to  burn  freely  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  floor  being  without  open¬ 
ings  of  any  kind,  the  flames  had  less  play 
than  would  often  be  afforded  in  a  building. 


This  seventeenth  century  man- 

N.R^Yorkstlre.  sion'  3  Seat  °f  the  Barons 

Bolton,  which  was  consumed 
by  fire  last  week,  is  situated  near  Leyburn 
and  Castle  Bolton  on  the  road  from  Wensley 
to  Redmire,  and  stands  within  well-timbered 
grounds,  overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Ure,  or  Yore.  The  house,  somewhat 
modernised  in  the  course  of  last  century, 
was  built  of  stone  in  1660-70  for  Charles, 
sixth  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  first  Duke 
of  Bolton.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  sixth 
and  last  Duke,  the  Bolton  estates  passed  to 
Thomas  Orde,  of  Northumberland,  husband 
of  Jean  Mary  Paulet,  or  Powlett,  on  whom, 
failing  male  issue  of  his  brother,  her  father, 
the  fifth  Duke,  had  entailed  most  of  his 
property.  In  October,  1797,  Thomas  Orde- 
Powlett  was  elevated  Baron  Bolton,  of 
Bolton  Castle,  co.  York.  At  Bolton  Hall 


had  been  preserved  many  portraits  of 
the  Scropes,  of  Bolton  Castle,  one  of  them 
being  that  by  Van  Dyck  of  the  last  Lord 
Scrope,  whom  Charles  I.  advanced  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  whose  daughter  Mary 
married  Charles,  first  Duke  of  Bolton.  Most 
of  the  pictures  and  furniture  were,  fortu¬ 
nately,  saved  from  the  fire.  In  the  parish 
church  of  Wensley,  one  mile  distant,  are 
numerous  monuments  and  memorials  of  the 
Scropes  of  Bolton  and  the  Orde-Powletts  ; 
the  family  pew  is  enclosed  with  richly- 
carved  screen-work,  taken  thither  from  the 
Scrope  chantry  at  St.  Agatha’s,  on  the 
Swale,  near  Richmond,  commonly  known  as 
Easby  Abbey,  founded  in  or  about  1152  by 
Roald,  constable  of  Richmond  Castle,  for 
Praemonstratentian  canons  regular.  In  the 
aisle  is  the  chantry  of  Richard,  Lord  Scrope, 
who  in  1398  endowed  a  college  of  six  canons 
at  Wensley. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Secretary 
SdSl°Ch°£.  °[  State  for  War  is  favourably 

disposed  towards  a  project 
which  the  authorities  have  before  them  for 
the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  School 
from  Chelsea  into  the  country,  where  the 
boys  could  be  maintained  in  more  suitable 
buildings  and  be  provided  with  more  space 
for  recreation.  Ten  years  ago  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  sanctioned  an  order  whereby  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  was  changed 
to  that  which  it  now  bears.  The  present 
buildings  were  erected  in  1801-3,  after  plans 
and  designs  by  John  Sanders,  and  con¬ 
structed  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
the  principal  front,  towards  Burton’s-court, 
having  a'  high  portico  with  an  order  of  four 
columns  and  an  angle-pediment.  The 
school  had  been  established  for  the  children 
of  soldiers,  and  the  Duke  of  York  laid  the 
first  stone  on  June  19,  1801.  In  1890  a  fund 
was  opened  for  the  restoration  of  the  school 
chapel  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ. 
Burton's,  formerly  Great  or  College-court, 
extending  over  12  acres,  had  been  a  chosen 
resort  of  the  Chelsea  Hospital  pensioners. 

It  was  leased  in  1887  to  the  General  in 
Command  of  the  Home  District,  on  behalf 
of  the  troops  attached  to  his  command,  and 
has  since  been  taken  as  a  recreation-ground 
for  the  regiments  of  Guards  quartered  in 
London. 


,  .  The  Institute  of  Painters  in 

Institute  of 

Painters  in  Water-Colours  have  this  year 
Water-Colours.  reciuce(i  their  autuma  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  a  collection  of  “  sketches  and  studies" 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words ;  and  the 
drawings  of  each  member  are  grouped 
together.  We  can  thus  distinguish  between 
those  whose  productions  are  examples  of 
genuine  sketches,  of  broad  style  and  rapid 
execution,  and  ot  great  interest  as  such  ; 
those  whose  sketches  are  of  more  interest 
than  their  finished  works  ;  those  which  are 
of  less  interest  than  their  authors’  finished 
works  ;  and  those  which  are  weak  and  of  no 
interest  at  all.  The  latter  may  be  passed 
over.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  is  among 
those  whose  sketches  are  inferior,  qica 
sketches,  to  his  finished  works,  which  latter 
we  admire  very  much,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  finish  is  an  important  element  in  them  ; 
the  sketches  are  heavy  in  style.  Mr.  John 
White’s  are  fine  in  themselves  and  happily 
suggestive  of  what  the  finished  works  should 
be.  Mr.  Frank  Walton’s  drawings  go  per¬ 
haps  a  little  further  than  the  true  “  sketch  ” 
condition,  but  they  are  all  admirable,  es¬ 


pecially  "The  Nunnery,  Alderney”  (29 
Mr.  Cotman  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson  ea! 
have  a  good  collection,  among  which  vi 
may  particularise  Mr.  Cotman’s  “  Hornii; 
Ferry”  (321)  as  one  of  the  best  lan 
scape  studies  in  the  room.  Mr.  John 
Reid’s  sketches  show  in  a  rather  t( 
crude  form  the  strong  oppositions  of  colot 
which  in  his  finished  works  are  toned  dow 
into  a  more  coherent  but  still  powerful  styh 
these  are  rather  artists’  memoranda  tha 
sketches  for  exhibition.  Mr.  Fulleylove  : 
another  of  the  artists  who  tell'  better  j 
finished  work  than  in  sketches.  Mr.  Dixon: 
two  drawings,  which  go  a  little  beyond  th 
sketch  stage,  of  the  Fleet  on  August  16  an 
August  18  of  the  present  year  (397,  404),  ai 
admirable  in  themselves,  if  they  recall  Mi 
Wyllie  a  little  too  much.  Among  Mr.  Edga 
Bundy’s  figure  studies  “A  Reading  fror 
Boccaccio  ”  (435)  has  the  making  of 
good  picture  in  it.  Mr.  Orrock’s  land 
scape  studies  have  the  true  sketc 
quality,  broad  and  free  in  execution  0 
the  Nith”  (511)  shows  a  particularly  fin 
sky.  Mr.  Weedon’s  are  still  better  in  thi 
respect— perhaps  the  best  set  ot  landscap. 
sketches  in  the  rooms.  Mr.  Lee  Hankey 
though  his  drawings  are  rather  unpleasan; 
and  puzzlipg  in  texture,  has  original  sugges¬ 
tions  in  colour.  Among  Mr.  David  Green’* 
exhibits  is  a  very  fine  sea  study,  "  A  Dere 
lict  ”  (601),  which  might  be  worked  up  intc 
an  impressive  picture.  The  President  (Mr 
Gregory)  has  a  most  expressive  study  of-tht 
head  of  a  young  girl,  “Looking  Forward' 
(5  r4)»  and  an  exceedingly  clever  interioi 
sketch  with  a  lady  looking  over  a  newspaper 
“Before  the  Sitting’’  (516),  notable  as  an 
admirable  piece  of  drawing.  Among  works 
of  an  exceptional  type  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid’s 
studies  for  various  costumes  for  characters 
in  “Paolo  and  Francesca ”  and  “  If  I  were 
King  ’’  are  very  picturesque  and  decorative 
in  character. 


Two  small  exhibitions  at  the 
TbGaUe°o-?rn  Modern  Gallery  in  Bond-street 
are  chiefly  noticeable  for  the 
presence  in  one  of  them  of  several  work^ 
(ten  altogether)  by  Mr.  John  Fraser,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  painters  of  sea  and  shipping 
of  our  day,  and  of  whom  we  see  far  less  in 
picture  galleries  than  we  could  wish.  His 
large  study  of  sea’  only — "  The  Wine-dark 
Sea  ” — is  really  grand  in  character ;  “  On  the 
Medway  ’’  shows  how  he  makes  a  ship  drive 
along  the  water  in  a  strong  breeze  ;  “  Cape 
Trafalgar  ”  has  an  old  battle-ship  under  full 
sail  for  its  centre-piece  ;  “  Kendal  Dyke  ”  is 
a  most  powerful  landscape  study ;  but  all 
the  works  under  his  name  are  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Percy  Heard,  the  other  principal 
exhibitor  in  the  same  room,  shows  a  good 
deal  of  originality  of  style  in  his  landscape 
studies  ;  and  there  is  a  most  admirable  archi¬ 
tectural  subject,  “  Windows  of  a  Cairo 
Harem,”  by  Mr.  F.  Ogilvie.  In  the  other 
room  is  a  large  collection  of  drawings 
by  Miss  Sophia  Woods,  under  the  title 
"  In  Many  Lands,"  which  have  a  great 
deal  of  topographical  interest ;  we  do  not 
know  that  they  go  much  beyond  that  kind 
of  interest  at  present,  though  there  is 
promise  in  them  ;  but  they  include  a  great 
many  more  or  less  architectural  subjects, 
and  the  architecture  is  not  drawn  as  well 
as  it  should  be  where  architecture  is  a 
prominent  element.  The  view  of  the 
Parthenon  should  not  have  been  exhibited ; 
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irom  an  architect’s  point  of  view  it  is  all 
vrong  ;  it  misrepresents  entirely  the  charac- 
er  and  proportion  of  the  columns  ;  and  the 
Parthenon  is  too  celebrated  a  building  to  be 
lightly  treated. 

- >  1 - 

fcOMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  DEPT- 
IFORD  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

I  The  assessor’s  award  in  the  competition  for 
pew  municipal  buildings  at  Deptford  was 
jnade  known  last  week,  and  there  has  since 
been  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  forty-five 
pets  of  design  sent  in.  Mr.  John  Belcher  was 
Appointed  at  the  beginning  by  the  Borough 
Council  to  act  as  assessor  in  the  competition, 
with  the  result  that  the  instruction  to  architects 
Competing  were  to  the  point.  As  is  too  often 
!he  case,  the  first  premium  of  100/.  merges  in 
the  commission  paid  to  the  successful  architect. 
We  should  like  to  see  this  clause  less  fre¬ 
quently  ;  it  would  be  better  to  offer  no  first 
premium  ;  as  it  is,  it  suggests  the  promoters’ 
desire  to  have  a  sop  to  fling  to  the  architect 
placed  first  by  the  assessor  in  the  event  of 
[heir  wishing  to  adopt  one  of  the  other  designs, 
while  if  they  are  loyal  to  the  assessor  it  is  idle 
and  absurd. 

1  The  cost  of  the  building  is  not  to  exceed 
tto.ooo/.,  and  if  the  successful  design  cannot  be 
parried  out  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  estimate 
ts  author  is  disqualified.  With  a  warning 
Such  as  this  in  the  instructions,  some  of  the 
designs  submitted  are  somewhat  surprising. 
The  site  is  limited,  with  practically  only  one 
rontage  ;  the  requirements  include  Council 
chamber  and  committee-rooms,  Town  Clerk’s, 
Borough  Surveyor’s,  Medical  Officer’s  and 
Borough  Accountant’s  offices,  with  lavatories 
and  caretaker’s  apartments. 

'  The  winning  design  is  No.  3,  by  Messrs. 
Lanchester,  Stewart  &  Rickards,  and  without 
question  the  Council  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  the  best  design  that  was  sent  in. 
The  ground  plan  is  divided  between  the 
(Borough  Surveyor  and  the  Borough  Accountant 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  between  the  Town 
Clerk  and  the  Medical  Officer.  The  entrance 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  frontage,  with  a  central 
lhall  and  staircase  with  top  light  at  second  floor 
ilevel ;  the  staff  lavatories  are  in  the  basement, 
|or,  rather,  what  is  only  a  half  basement.  The 
conditions  state  that  “  a  complete  set  of  water- 
iclosets,  urinals,  and  lavatories  are  required 
for  each  floor.”  If  the  word  on  had  been  used 
[instead  of  for,  we  think  other  competitors 
might  have  grounds  for  complaint  whatever 
the  Council  intended  this  clause  to  mean,  it  is 
(only  another  instance  in  favour  of  leaving  as 
[much  as  possible  to  the  discretion  of  the 
[architect.  The  first  floor  frontage  is  occupied 
,by  the  Council  chamber,  the  back  contains 
a  suite  of  committee  rooms.  The  elevation 
l  shows  a  fine  and  carefully-studied  facade 
I  in  the  best  period  of  the  Classic  Renaissance 
I  as  it  was  practised  in  England.  The  treatment 
;  of  the  large  windows  on  the  ground  floor  is  a 
happy  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  effect 
1  in  execution  should  be  good.  The  design  is 
.  open  to  criticism  in  certain  details,  details 
which  after  all  are  a  matter  of  taste,  but  to  our 
I  thinking  the  treatment  of  the  segmental  bay 
1  over  the  entrance  is  ill-considered,  and  it 
i  might  even  be  preferable  to  omit  the  bay — 
i  which  is  somewhat  meaningless  in  the  Council 
I  chamber — even,  it  may  be,  at  the  risk  of 
i  dulness.  The  figures  on  the  cornice — they  are 
i  not  apparently  in  niches  —  have  rather  the 
l  effect  of  an  afterthought  stuck  on.  The  per- 
I  spective  drawing  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one. 

In  our  opinion  the  second  and  third  pre- 
1  miated  designs  should  change  places.  The 
1  third  premium  awarded  to  design  No.  27  by 
,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gale  is  a  very  quiet  design,  well 
I  balanced,  and  evidently  very  carefully  thought 
i  out,  and  the  printed  requirements  seem  to 
1  have  been  most  conscientiously  adhered  to. 

1  The  ground  and  half-basement  floors  contain 
I  all  the  public  offices,  and  the  first  floor 
!  is  devoted  to  the  Council  chamber  and 
:  committee-rooms.  The  amount  of  lavatory 
1  accommodation  on  this  floor  is  rather  astonish- 
i  ing,  and  there  seems  no  necessity  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  staircase  for  the  mayor  and  town  clerk. 

‘  No.  32,  by  Messrs.  S.  B.  Russell  and  C.  E. 

'  Mallows,  receives  the  second  premium,  with  a 
[  design  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said  both 
for  and  against.  The  keynote  of  the  plan  is  a 
central  art  a  dividing  the  plan  practically  into 
two,  between  which  the  main  staircase  is 
placed,  by  which  access  from  one  to  the  other 


is  made,  the  two  parts  being  at  different  ends. 
The  offices  are  well  lighted,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  waste  in  the  excessive  lengths  of 
corridors.  It  seems  also  undesirable  to  have 
the  committee-rooms  and  mayor’s  parlour  on 
one  floor,  and  the  Council  chamber  and  ante¬ 
rooms  on  another.  The  feature  of  the  design 
is  a  low  and  not  very  beautiful  tower  peeping 
out  of  the  main  roof,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
the  entrance. 

No.  41,  by  Mr.  A.  Brumwell  Thomas,  shows 
a  good  plan  on  somewhat  extravagant  lines, 
the  recessed  entrance  opening  into  a  finely 
proportioned  hall,  occupying  about  a  third  of 
the  ground  floor.  This  arrangement  suggested 
a  mezzanine  floor  for  the  remaining  offices, 
the  rooms  of  which  open  on  to  a  gallery 
carried  by  columns  in  the  hall  below,  the  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  extremely  pleasing. 
On  either  side  of  the  hall  are  moderately  sized 
staircases  of  similar  dimensions  which  look 
well  on  paper,  but  we  believe  in  practice  work 
badly,  and  are,  moreover,  an  extravagant 
arrangement.  The  first  is  the  principal  floor, 
with  Council  chamber,  committee  rooms,  &c. 
The  faults  of  an  otherwise  clever  and  dignified 
front  are  a  meaningless  dome  in  the  centre 
and  an  overpowering  tower  at  the  angle.  But 
for  these  two  features  we  imagine  no  assessor 
could  have  passed  this  design  without  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  conspicuous  for  courageous  plan¬ 
ning  and  for  qualities  of  mass  and  light  and 
shade  in  its  elevation  ;  but  with  the  features 
already  objected  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
recommend  it  as  being  within  the  limit  of  cost. 

No.  15,  by  Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  nice  design.  We  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  huge  three-quarter  columns  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  tiny  rusticated  pilasters  on 
the  first  floor.  The  plan  is  simple  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Mr.  Alfred  Cox  and  Mr.  F.  Dare 
Clapham  send  a  design,  No.  14,  having  much 
to  recommend  it.  The  plan  is  based  on  a 
central  area,  the  elevation  is  a  well-balanced 
unsymmetrical  fagade.  No.  1,  by  Messrs.  William 
Wallace  &  Gibson,  is  a  well  thought  out  design, 
the  elevation  shows  a  rather  overpowering 
roof,  apparently  for  effect ;  in  other  respects 
the  vigour  of  the  design  is  very  telling.  No.  17, 
by  Messrs.  Butler  Wilson  &  Oglesby,  is  an 
effective  piece  of  planning,  though  somewhat 
fussy  in  design,  particularly  in  the  elevation, 
which  is  too  full  of  features,  but  has,  never¬ 
theless,  a  generally  pleasing  effect.  A  design 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Dixon  is  in  a  strong  masculine 
way,  though  the  fleche  or  clock  turret  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  rest,  and  does  much  to  mar  the 
effect.  The  plans  are  readable  and  straight¬ 
forward.  No.  20.  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  & 
Wright,  is  a  very  nice  design,  which  would 
have  been  more  easily  appreciated  had  the 
plans  been  tinted.  There  seem  to  be  too  many 
staircases,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  tower  was 
unnecessary  to  the  general  effect. 

Nearly  all  the  designs  are  of  considerable 
merit,  and,  although  it  is  impossible  to  call 
attention  to  them  all,  there  were  none  that 
had  not  some  points  worthy  of  consideration. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Transvaal  Association  of  Archi¬ 
tects. — Since  it  was  decided  to  alter  the  title 
of  the  South  African  Association  of  Engineers 
and  Architects,  founded  in  1891,  and  to 
eliminate  the  word  “Architects,”  there  has  been 
no  Association  in  South  Africa  adequately 
representing  the  profession.  The  architects 
belonging  to  the  South  African  Association  of 
Engineers,  with  other  qualified  members  of  the 
profession,  practising  there  before  the  war, 
have  now  constituted  themselves  into  a  separata 
association  to  be  known  as  “  The  Transvaal 
Association  of  Architects.”  The  objects  of  the 
Association  are  primarily  to  form  an  influential 
representative  body  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  whom  the 
Government,  the  Town  Council,  and  other  public 
institutions  may  refer  matters  on  which  they 
desire  the  views  of  the  profession,  and  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  views  of  the  profession  generally. 
The  following  gentlemen  form  the  Executive  : 
— Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  Hon. 
President  ;  E.  B.  J.  Knox,  M.I.C.E.,  A.R.I.B.A., 
President  ;  W.  Leek  and  G.  A.  Hamilton 
Dickson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Vice-Presidents ;  P.  E. 
Treeby,  G.  S.  Burt  Andrews,  W.  H.  Stucke, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  J.  Waterson,  F.  Emley  ;  and  G.  A. 
Hamilton  Dickson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  and 
Treasurer. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 


in  their  own  rooms,  Pitt-street,  the  President 
intimated  that  this  autumn  the  Association 
celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation.  He  proceeded  to  describe  how  it 
came  into  existence  through  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  James  Lindsay  and  Mr.  William  Dunn. 
These  gentlemen,  early  in  the  year  1878,  called 
together  a  few  kindred  spirits  to  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  an  Association,  and  set  the  ball 
rolling  by  calling  a  meeting  of  those  interested. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  form  an 
Association,  rules  were  submitted  and  passed, 
and  office-bearers  elected.  A  room  for  meetings 
was  shortly  afterwards  secured  in  the  Belgravia 
College,  Newton-terrace.  This  remained  the 
headquarters  for  two  or  threeyears,  when  a  move 
was  made  to  more  central  premises  at  101, 
St.  Vincent-street.  The  stay  there  was  also  of 
short  duration,  being  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
tragic  end  by  a  fire.  Thereafter  a  suite  of 
rooms  was  secured  at  114,  West  Campbell- 
street,  where  a  successful  and  progressive 
existence  of  about  eleven  years  ensued,  till,  in 
1895,  the  Association  joined  with  the  Institute 
of  Architects  in  securing  joint  chambers  at 
187,  Pitt-street.  The  President  then  reviewed 
the  progress  of  architecture  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  Association,  and  remarked  on  the 
great  advances  that  had  been  made  from  a 
practical  and  artistic  standpoint,  and  referred 
to  the  advantages  the  younger  generation  of 
architects  had  over  those  of  even  thirty  years  ago 
in  the  latest  illustrated  works,  process  prints, 
and  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for  foreign 
travel.  Looking  to  the  present  conditions 
of  the  art  world,  he  further  remarked  how 
the  present  state  of  economics  had  affected 
it.  The  competition  for  trade,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  rivalry  between  nations,  had  raised 
their  patriotic  spirit,  and  had  led  to  a 
general  revival  in  national  literature  and 
art.  This  was  manifested  in  Scotland  by 
the  number  of  books  on  Scottish  history,  &c., 
being  published,  the  great  run  on  examples  of 
Scottish  art,  and  the  restoration  during  the  last 
few  years  of  quite  a  number  of  our  national 
monuments.  Another  pleasing  result  of  this 
movement  was  the  revived  interest  being  taken 
by  architects  in  the  national  phases  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  Scotland,  especially  those  delightfully 
picturesque  conceptions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries.  The  President  re¬ 
marked  on  the  fitness  of  the  style  for  modern 
treatment,  and  diverged  into  a  sketch  of  the 
domestic  life  of  that  period.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  combined  evidence  of  that 
domestic  life  and  the  buildings  themselves 
clearly  showed  that  Scotland  was  behind  her 
great  neighbours  in  her  handling  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  not  through  lack  of  originality  or 
taste  in  her  architects,  but  through  lack  of 
means  in  the  country  to  indulge  them. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Public  Baths,  Handsworth.— The  whole 
of  the  competition  plans  were  on  view  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  during  the  whole  of  last  week  at  the  Council 
House,  Handsworth.  The  five  sets  of  plans 
were  submitted  to  Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  and  he  recommended  that  the  plans 
marked  A  be  adopted.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Council,  and  on  opening  the  sealed  envel¬ 
ope  containing  the  author’s  name  it  was  found 
that  the  selected  plans  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
John  P.  Osborne,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  95,  Colmore- 
row,  Birmingham. 


Electrical  Engineering  Practice.  —  The 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
have  circulated  among  the  Clerks  of  some  of  the 
principal  counties  and  boroughs  the  following 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  standard  of  profes¬ 
sional  etiquette  which  ought  to  be  observed  by,  and 
expected  from,  consulting  electrical  engineers 

“  r.  No  consulting  engineer  should  solicit  employ¬ 
ment  as  consulting  engineer  verbally,  by  letter,  by 
agent  paid  by  commission  or  otherwise,  or  by  any 
other  means.  2.  No  consulting  engineer  should 
answer  advertisements  for  consulting  engineers. 
3.  No  consulting  engineer  should  advertise  for 
employment.  4.  No  consulting  engineer  should  pay 
by  commission  or  otherwise  any  one  who  intro¬ 
duces  clients.  5-  No  consulting  engineer  should 
receive  trade  or  other  discount,  or  surreptitious 
commissions  or  allowances  in  connexion  with  any 
works  which  he  superintends.  6.  A  consulting 
engineer,  who  is  also  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  any  contracting  or  manufacturing  business,  should 
inform  his  client  in  writing  what  his  connexion  is 
with  such  contractor."— These  'are  excellent  rules, 
and  it  will  of  course  be  the  more  easy  for  electrical 
engineers  to  act  up  to  them  if  public  bodies  are 
nformed  in  regard  to  them. 
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OFFICES  OF  THE  ALLGEMEINEN 
ZE1TUNG,  MUNICH. 

I  We  referred,  in  our  issue  of  the  nth  inst., 
under  the  head  of  “  Magazines  and  Reviews  ” 
p.  318,  ante),  to  the  design  of  this  building, 
published  in  the  Arcliitcktonische  Rundschau , 
;md  now  give  a  reproduction  of  it  as  an 
example  of  modern  German  street  architecture, 
which  has  some  additional  interest  also  as  the 
office  of  a  journal  of  European  celebrity. 
jProfessor  Martin  Diilfer,  of  Munich,  is  the 
architect. 

I  The  reader  will  observe  the  curious  contrast, 
m  which  we  have  already  remarked,  between 
ihe  sober  and  practical  iron  construction  of 
ihe  ground  story,  and  the  wild  whirl  of  orna¬ 
ment  (?)  in  the  gable,  as  well  as  the  weak 
tinuous  line  of  the  gable  itself.  Modern 
German  street  architecture,  with  all  its  clever¬ 
ness,  is  constantly  going  off  into  these  unneces¬ 
sary  vagaries,  and  thus  what  might  have  been 
ii  clever  and  interesting  front  is  spoiled — to  the 
English  eye,  at  all  events. 


ITHE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I  The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
lural  Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening 
bst  week,  in  the  Meeting-room  of  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit- 
itreet,  Regent-street,  W.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare, 
president,  in  the  chair. 

1  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  hon.  secretary,  having 
'ead  the  minutes,  which  were  confirmed, 

1  Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  proposed  the  adoption  of 
he  Report  and  balance-sheet  for  last  session, 
yhich  were  printed  in  the  “  Brown  Book.”  * 
|n  the  Report  would  be  found  a  very  gratifying 
Iccount  of  the  work  of  the  Day  school,  and  a 
jtatement  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  had  again  given  a  donation 
if  100/.  towards  the  educational  work  of  the 
Association,  for  which  the  Committee  were 
;ery  grateful. 

I  Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  hon.  treasurer,  in 
leconding  the  motion,  said  that  the  figures  in 
he  balance-sheet  spoke  for  themselves,  and 
;ery  little  comment  was  necessary  except  to 
^oint  out  that  the  increasing  expenditure  of  the 
Association  in  various  departments  was  the 
Jesuit  of  the  increasing  work,  and  the  wider 
jeope  of  that  work  in  the  educational  task 
yhich  had  been  undertaken.  With  the 
ncreased  classes  and  the  establishment  of 
he  Day  School,  the  clerical  work  had  neces- 
arily  increased,  and  consequently  more  had  to 
j>e  expended  in  establishment  expenses.  The 
increase,  however,  was  evidence  of  progress. 
As  to  the  Institute  grant,  which  had  been 
feceived  for  eleven  years  in  succession,  they 
fvould  have  found  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the 
vork  without  that  grant.  The  remuneration 
bf  the  lecturers  and  workers  in  connexion  with 
ihe  studio  and  classes,  is,  it  is  now  believed, 
m  a  sufficiently  business  basis,  that  when 
changes  are  necessary,  either  from  resigna- 
lion  or  other  causes,  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
pulty  in  finding  capable  and  qualified  men  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  had  done  so  much 
:o  establish  the  courses  which  exist.  The 
Success  of  the  Day  school  made  it  unnecessary 
:o  call  upon  the  guarantors  to  tide  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  over  the  initiation  of  that  school,  which 
was  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  work  would  soon  be  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  But  while  they  had  a  paid 
staff,  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
still  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  work  done  by 
men  who  give  their  time  and  experience 
jungrudgingly  and  unselfishly  for  the  good  of 
the  Association.  The  list  of  candidates  for 
election  that  evening  showed  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Association.  They  must 
be  prepared  for  the  social  expenses  to  increase 
to  some  extent,  but  it  was  hoped  that  by 
careful  supervision  of  details  to  keep  those 
(expenses  within  moderate  limits,  consistent 
with  the  success  of  their  social  functions,  and 
the  keeping  up  of  their  tradition  for  sociability, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
success  of  the  Association.  He  thought  he 
should  be  failing  in  his  duty  were  he  not  to 
give  expression  to  the  valuable  help  received 
from  the  staff  in  the  management  of 
the  financial  and  other  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There  was  a  large  amount  of 
financial  and  clerical  work  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Driver  and  his  assistants,  and  there  Was  the 
testimony  of  the  accountant  to  the  accurate 
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and  clear  manner  in  which  the  very  compli¬ 
cated  accounts  were  kept. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
members  of  the  Association,  i.c.,  Messrs. 
Cecil  G.  Hare,  H.  C.  Ingram,  W.  Paul,  A.  S.  W. 
Mackay,  H.  J.  Scott,  A.  Tudor  Groves,  R.  M. 
Butler,  A.  N.  Prentice,  S.  I.  Adams,  W.  J. 
Feare,  S.  Ford,  T.  W.  Fullerton,  R.  C.  Foster, 
H.  H.  Whittington,  N.  A.  F.  Haslewood,  E.  R. 
Nixey,  R.  Tasker,  M.  E.  Webb,  E.  J.  Whitley, 

F.  E.  Whiting,  A.  Clavel  Withers,  J.  W.  Waite, 

G.  Vey,  W.  X.  Couldrey,  B.  Chaikin.  A.  A. 
Hands,  W.  T.  Temple,  A.  Binning,  H.  Reaney, 
A.  M.  Millwood,  P.  O.  Dunk,  C.  Gascoyne, 
S.  W.  Hill,  J.  R.  Osborn,  M.  R.  Martin,  P.  H. 
Topham,  E.  F.  Ferry,  A.  E.  Munby,  A. 
Horsnoll,  G.  F.  Royds,  T.  C.  Pope,  C.  M. 
Harris,  T.  S.  Atiee,  W.  G.  de  M.  Wilkinson, 
J.  H.  Markham,  L.  Cohen,  C.  A.  S.  Vardy,  W. 
Whymper,  W.  K.  McDermott,  G.  D.  Chimes 
Ross,  G.  G.  Sigismund,  and  L.  Morgan. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
would  be  held  on  November  5,  when  Mr.  H.  M. 
Cautley  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Buildings  About 
a  Farm.” 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  conver¬ 
sazione  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly,  on  the 
31st  inst. 

Homer  and  Architecture  and  the  Crafts. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Spence  then  read  the  following 
paper  : — 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  not  to  enter  into 
vexed  questions  of  archmology  or  the  latest 
discoveries  relating  to  archaic  art  and  their 
relation  to  the  life  of  Homer. 

It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  fairy  journey 
with  him,  noting  the  delicate  and  subtle  sug¬ 
gestions  on  architecture  and  the  crafts  which 
interlace  the  expression  of  his  joy  in  battle, 
and  the  lovely  sea  and  land  in  which  is  set  the 
story  of  his  characters.  He  was  the  seer  who 
“dipped  into  the  future  and  saw  the  wonder 
that  would  be,"  for,  we  may  take  it,  the  art  he 
described  was  more  in  the  sense  of  a  vision  of 
its  fruition.  He  gave  in  literature  what 
Phidias  gave  in  marble  and  metals.  May  not 
archaic  work  be  the  strenuous  childhood  of 
effort  to  materialise  the  conception  of  the  seer  ? 
and  only  when  Phidias  came  did  his  ideas 
reach  their  permanent  ripeness  and  fulfil¬ 
ment. 

How  well  he  has  suggested  in  the  Odyssey 
a  broad  conception  of  architecture  in  speaking 
of  shadowy  halls,  echoing  galleries  and  fragrant 
chambers,  and  the  value  of  the  bath.  His 
genius  seems  to  have  indicated  most  of  the 
things  in  architecture  and  its  accessories 
which  are  acceptable  to  those  who  find  their 
joy  in  this  great  art.  Any  discussion  on 
Homer  and  architecture  really  embraces  all 
that  is  best  in  Greek  art,  so  that  the  subject  is 
a  vast  one.  It  is  like  accepting  a  brief  for  the 
scheduling  of  all  that  adds  to  the  beauty  and 
refinement  of  life  in  architecture.  Of  course, 

I  mean  one  phase  of  architecture  only,  and  my 
reverence  is  equally  great  for  many  others  of 
widely  distinct  periods  of  expression  in  form 
and  treatment ;  but  here  we  have  infinitely 
more  than  will  suffice  for  this  evening.  The 
architecture  that  Homer  gives  largely  apper¬ 
tains  to  stately  dwellings  ;  it  is  the  hope  of  all 
students  that  commissions  for  such  will  reach 
them  sooner  or  later.  Recently  architecture 
has  suffered  somewhat  from  persistent  efforts 
to  graft  on  to  that  architecture,  which  should 
be  spacious,  large,  and  dignified,  such  forms, 
shapes,  and  dimensions  as  appertain  to  the 
cottage  or  kitchen  furniture. 

Homer’s  appreciation  for  the  decorative  de¬ 
tails  of  marble,  colour,  metals,  &c.,  associated 
with  architecture,  seems  to  run  on  true  schemes 
of  harmony.  Their  gamut  is  not  large  (pro¬ 
bably  the  better  for  that),  and  consists  of  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  bronze,  so  that  you  feel  he 
was  familiar  with  the  refinements  of  life  and 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  commonplace. 
His  heroes,  during  the  delight  of  battle,  were 
decked  with  magnificent  beaten  armour,  orna¬ 
mented  in  repousse  of  gold  and  silver  ;  some 
descriptions  of  such  are  quoted  later,  and  we 
only  need  to  refer  to  vase  paintings,  &c.,  to 
see  how  good  was  the  general  scheme  of 
the  armour  of  the  best  Greek  period.  In  the 
“  Iliad  ”  we  find  the  first  reference  to  archi¬ 
tecture  in  a  suggestive  passage  on  Priam’s 
palace,  “  adorned  with  polished  colonnades — 
and  in  it  were  fifty  chambers  of  polished  stone, 
builded  hard  by  one  another,  wherein  Priam’s 


sons  slept  .  .  .  and  for  his  daughters  over 
against  them,  on  the  other  side  within  the 
courtyard,  were  twelve  roofed  chambers  of 
polished  stone,  builded  hard  by  one  another." 

Hephaistos  plays  a  great  part  in  the  arts,  he 
being  the  great  craftsman  in  metal  in  the 
house  of  the  gods.  His  own  dwelling  is 
described  as  being  imperishable,  star-like,  a 
house  of  bronze  worked  by  the  crooked  god 
himself,  where  he  forged  “  tripods,  twenty  in 
all,  to  stand  round  his  hall,  and  beneath  the 
base  of  each  he  had  set  golden  wheels,  that 
of  their  own  motion  they  might  enter  the 
assembly  of  the  gods  and  again  return  unto 
his  house,  a  marvel  to  look  upon  ;  this  much 
were  they  finished  that  not  yet  were  the  ears 
of  cunning  work  set  thereon — these  he  was 
making  ready  and  welding  chains,”  &c. 

Here  follows  the  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  It  is  carefully  detailed  at  some 
length,  but  quite  worthy  of  your  attention,  and 
gives,  with  a  keen  insight,  all  that  goes  to 
make  magnificent  subjects  illustrating  such 
incidents  as  embrace  all  those  elements  which 
are  decorative.  Here  there  is  no  lack  of 
matter  to  fill  with  interest  and  beauty  many 
friezes,  and  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
a  motif  or  a  subject  that  is  really  decorative  in 
itself.  “  He  threw  bronze  that  weareth  not  in 
the  fire  and  tin  and  precious  gold  and  silver, 
and  next  he  set  on  an  anvil  stand  a  great  anvil 
and  took  in  his  hand  a  sturdy  hammer.  First 
fashioned  he  a  shield  great  and  strong,  adorn¬ 
ing  it  all  over,  and  set  thereon  a  shining  rim 
triple,  bright  glancing.  Five  were  the  folds 
of  the  shield  itself  ;  and  thereon  he  fashioned 
much  cunning  work  from  his  wise  heart. 
There  wrought  he  the  earth,  and  the  heavens, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  unwearying  sun,  and  the 
moon  waxing  to  the  full,  and  the  signs 
every  one  wherewith  the  heavens  are  crowned : 
Pleiads  and  Hyads  and  Orion’s  might,  and  the 
Bear  that  men  call  also  the  Wain,  her  that 
turneth  in  her  place  and  watcheth  Orion,  and 
alone  hath  no  part  in  the  baths  of  Ocean. 

Also  he  fashioned  therein  two  fair  cities  of 
mortal  men.  In  the  one  were  espousals  and 
marriage  feasts,  and  beneath  the  blaze  of 
torches  they  were  leading  the  brides  from  their 
chambers  through  the  city,  and  loud  arose  the 
bridal  song.  And  young  men  were  whirling 
in  the  dance,  and  among  them  flutes  and  viols 
sounded  high  ;  and  the  women,  standing  each 
at  her  door,  were  marvelling.  But  the  folk 
were  gathered  in  the  assembly  palace,  for 
there  a  strife  was  arisen,  two  men  striving 
about  the  blood  price  of  a  man  slain  ;  and 
both  were  fain  to  receive  arbitrament  ;  and 
the  folk  were  cheering  both  as  they  took 
part  on  either  side.  And  heralds  kept  order 
among  the  folk,  while  the  elders  on  polished 
stones  were  sitting  in  the  sacred  circle,  and 
holding  in  their  hands  staves  from  the  loud- 
voiced  heralds.  Then  before  the  people  they 
rose  up  and  gave  judgment  each  in  turn.  And 
in  the  midst  lay  two  talents  of  gold,  to  be 
given  unto  him  who  should  plead  among 
them  most  righteously. 

But  around  the  other  city  were  two  armies 
in  siege  with  glittering  arms.  And  two 
counsels  found  favour  among  them,  either  to 
sack  the  town  or  to  share  all  with  the  towns¬ 
folk  even  whatsoever  substance  the  fair  city 
held  within.  On  the  wall  there  stood  to 
guard  it  their  dear  wives  and  infant  children, 
and  with  these  the  old  men  ;  but  the  rest 
went  forth,  and  their  leaders  were  Ares  and 
Pallas  Athene,  both  wrought  in  gold,  and 
golden  was  the  vesture  they  had  on.  Goodly 
and  great  were  they  in  their  armour,  even 
as  gods,  far  seen  around,  and  the  folk  at 
their  feet  were  smaller.  And  when  they  came 
where  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  lay  ambush, 
in  a  river  bed  where  there  was  a  common 
watering  place  of  herds,  there  they  set  them, 
clad  in  glittering  bronze.  And  two  scouts  were 
posted  by  them  afar  off  to  spy  the  coming 
of  flocks  and  of  oxen  with  crooked  horns. 
And  presently  came  the  cattle,  and  with  them 
two  herdsmen  playing  on  pipes,  they  took  no 
thought  of  the  guile.  Then  the  others,  when 
they  beheld  these,  ran  upon  them  and  quickly 
cut  off  the  herds  of  oxen  and  fair  flocks  of 
white  sheep,  and  slew  the  shepherds  withal. 
But  the  besiegers,  as  they  sat  before  the  speech 
places  and  heard  much  din  among  the  oxen, 
mounted  forthwith  behind  their  high-stepping 
horses,  and  came  up  with  speed.  Then  they 
arrayed  their  battle,  and  fought  beside  the 
river  banks,  and  smote  one  another  with 
bronze-shod  spears,  and  among  them  mingled 
Strife  and  Tumult,  and  fell  Death,  grasping  one 
man  alive  fresh  wounded,  another  without 
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wound,  and  dragging  another  dead  through  the 
melee  by  the  feet.  Like  living  mortals,  they 
held  together  and  fought,  and  hurled  the 
corpses  each  of  the  other’s  slain. 

Furthermore,  he  set  in  the  shield  a  soft, 
fresh-ploughed  field,  rich  tilth,  and  wide,  the 
third  time  ploughed,  and  many  ploughers 
therein  drave  their  yokes  to  and  fro  as 
they  wheeled  about.  Whensoever  they  came 
to  the  boundary  of  the  field  and  turned, 
then  would  a  man  come  to  each  and 
give  into  his  hands  a  goblet  of  sweet  wine, 
while  others  would  be  turning  back  along  the 
furrows  fain  to  reach  the  boundary  of  the  deep 
tilth.  And  the  field  grew  black  behind  and 
seemed  as  it  were  a-ploughing,  albeit  of  gold, 
for  this  was  the  great  marvel  of  the  work. 

Furthermore,  he  set  therein  the  demesne- 
land  of  a  king,  where  hinds  were  reaping  with 
sharp  sickles  in  their  hands  some  armfuls  along 
the  swathe  were  falling  in  rows  to  the  earth, 
whilst  others,  the  sheaf-binders,  were  binding 
in  twisted  bands  of  straw.  Three  sheaf-binders 
stood  over  them,  while  behind,  boys,  gathering 
corn  and  bearing  it  in  their  arms,  gave  it  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  binders  ;  and  among  them  the 
king  in  silence  was  standing  at  the  swathe  with 
his  staff,  rejoicing  in  his  heart ;  and  henchmen 
apart  beneath  an  oak  were  making  ready  a 
feast,  and  preparing  a  great  ox  they  had 
sacrificed  ;  while  the  women  were  strewing 
much  white  barley  to  be  a  supper  for  the 
hinds. 

Also  he  set  therein  a  vineyard  teeming 
plenteously  with'clusters,  wrought  fair  in  gold  ; 
black  were  the  grapes,  but  the  vines  hung 
throughout  on  silver  poles  ;  and  around  it  he 
ran  a  ditch  of  cyanus,  and  round  that  a  fence 
of  tin  ;  and  one  single  pathway  led  to  it, 
whereby  the  vintagers  might  go  when  they 
should  gather  the  vintage.  And  maidens  and 
striplings  in  childish  glee  bare  the  sweet  fruit 
in  plaited  baskets.  And  in  the  midst  of  them 
a  boy  made  pleasant  music  on  a  clear-toned 
viol,  and  sang  thereto  a  sweet  Linos-song  with 
delicate  voice  ;  while  the  rest,  with  feet  fall¬ 
ing  together,  kept  time  with  the  music  and 
song. 

Also  he  wrought  therein  a  herd  of  kine  with 
upright  horns,  and  the  kine  were  fashioned  of 
gold  and  tin,  and  with  lowing  they  hurried 
from  the  byre  to  pasture  beside  a  murmuring 
river,  beside  the  waving  reed.  And  herdsmen 
of  gold  were  following  with  the  kine,  four  of 
them,  and  nine  dogs,  fleet  of  foot,  came  after 
them.  But  two  terrible  lions  among  the  fore¬ 
most  kine  had  seized  a  loud-roaring  bull  that 
bellowed  mightily  as  they  haled  him,  and  the 
dogs  and  the  young  men  sped  after  him.  The 
lions  rending  the  great  bull’s  side  were 
devouring  his  vitals  and  his  black  blood,  while 
the  herdsmen  in  vain  tarred  on  their  fleet 
dogs  to  set  on,  for  they  shrank  from  biting  the 
lions,  but  stood  hard  by  and  barked  and 
swerved  away. 

Also  the  glorious  lame  god  wrought  therein 
a  pasture  in  a  fair  glen,  a  great  pasture  of 
white  sheep,  and  a  steading,  and  roofed  huts, 
and  folds. 

Also  did  the  glorious  lame  god  devise  a 
dancing  place  like  unto  that  which  Daidolos 
wrought  for  Ariadne  of  the  lovely  tresses. 
There  were  youths  dancing  and  maidens  of 
costly  wooing,  their  hands  upon  one  another's 
wrists.  Fine  linen  the  maidens  had  on,  and  the 
youths  well-woven  doublets  faintly  glistening 
with  oil.  Fair  wreaths  had  the  maidens,  and 
the  youths  daggers  of  gold  hanging  from  silver 
baldrics.  And  now  would  they  run  round  with 
deft  feet  exceeding  lightly,  as  when  a  potter 
sitting  by  his  wheel  that  fitteth  between  his 
hands  maketh  trial  of  it  whether  it  run  ;  and 
now  anon  they  would  run  in  lines  to  meet  each 
other.  And  a  great  company  stood  round  the 
lovely  dance  in  joy  (and  among  them  a  divine 
minstrel  was  making  music  on  his  lyre). 

Also  he  set  therein  the  great  might  of  the 
River  of  Ocean  around  the  uttermost  rim  of 
the  cunningly-fashioned  shield. 

Now,  when  he  had  wrought  the  shield  great 
and  strong,  then  wrought  he  him  a  corslet 
brighter  than  a  flame  of  fire,  and  he  wrought 

i  n  a  massive  helmet  to  fit  his  brows,  goodly 
and  graven,  and  set  thereon  a  crest  of  gold, 
and  he  wrought  him  greaves  of  pliant  tin.” 

In  the  Odyssey  we  learn  more  of  the  arts 
that  appertain  to  home  life  and  its  hospitality, 
the  provision  for  these  things  is  mainly  the 
architect’s  function,  so  that  we  may  not  pass 
them  over.  Bathing  and  anointing  with  olive 
oil  and  sweet  herbs  to  end  all  fatiguing 
journeys  and  to  precede  all  feasts.  Much  was 
made  of  guests  arriving  from  either  peaceful 
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or  warlike  expeditions.  They  were  led  into 
the  hall. 

“  They  sat  down  orderly  on  seats  and  high 
chairs,  and  when  they  were  come  the  old  man 
mixed  well  for  them  a  bowl  of  sweet  wine, 
which  now  in  the  eleventh  year  from  the 
vintage  the  housewife  opened." 

When  Telemachus  was  welcomed  at  the 
house  of  Menelaus  by  his  wife  we  find  the 
following  :  “  Helen  bade  her  handmaids  set 
out  bedsteads  beneath  the  gallery,  and  fling  on 
them  fair  purple  blankets  and  spread  coverlets, 
and  thereon  lay  thick  mantles  to  be  a  clothing 
over  all.  So  they  went  from  the  hall  with 
torch  and  spread  the  beds,  and  the  henchmen 
led  forth  the  guests.  Thus  they  slept  there  on 
the  outer  gallery  of  the  house — the  hero, 
Telemachus,  and  the  splendid  son  of  Nestor.” 

Again,  when  Telemachus  a. id  his  men  had 
“  tilted  his  chariot  against  the  shining  faces  of 
the  gateway,  and  led  them  into  the  hall  divine, 
and  they  beheld  and  marvelled  as  they  gazed 
through  the  palace,  for  there  was  a  gleam  as  it 
were  of  sun  or  moon  through  the  lofty  palace 
of  renowned  Menelaus.  But  after  they  had 
gazed  their  fill,  they  went  to  the  polished  baths 
and  bathed  them.  Now  when  they  had  bathed 
and  annointed  them  with  olive  oil,  and  cast 
about  thick  cloaks,  they  sat  on  chairs  by 
Menelaus,  and  a  handmaid  bore  water  for  the 
hands  in  a  goodly  golden  ewer  and  poured  it 
forth  over  a  silver  basin  to  wash  withal,  and  to 
their  side  she  drew  a  polished  table  and  laid 
upon  the  board  many  dainties.”  When  they 
had  put  from  them  “  the  desire  of  meat  and 
drink,”  there  comes  a  finely-expressed  speech 
of  thanks  from  Telemachus.  To  quote  : 

“  Son  of  Nestor,  delight  of  my  heart,  mark  the 
flashing  of  bronze  through  the  echoing  halls, 
and  the  flashing  of  gold  and  of  amber,  and  of 
silver  and  of  ivory.  Such  like,  methinks,  is  the 
court  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  within,  for  the 
world  of  things  that  are  here  ;  wonder  comes 
over  me  as  I  look  thereon.”  A  portion  of  the 
reply  of  Menelaus  should  be  quoted:  ‘‘Yea, 
for  after  many  a  woe  and  wanderings  manifold 
I  brought  my  wealth  in  ships.  I  roamed  over 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  and  reached 
the  -Ethiopians  and  Sidonians  and  Erembi  and 
Libya.” 

Here  is  another  passage  bearing  on  the 
domestic  life  :  “  Helen  came  forth  from  her 
fragrant  vaulted  chamber,  like  Artemis  of  the 
.golden  arrows  ;  and  with  her  came  Adraste 
and  set  for  her  the  well-wrought  chair,  and 
Aleippe  bare  a  rug  of  soft  wool,  and  Phylo 
bare  a  silver  basket  which  Alcandre  gave  her, 
the  wife  of  Polybus,  who  dwelt  in  Thebes  of 
Egypt,  where  is  the  chiefest  store  of  wealth  in 
the  houses.  He  gave  two  silver  baths  to  Mene¬ 
laus  and  tripods  twain  and  ten  talents  of  gold, 
and  besides  all  his  wife  bestowed  on  Helen 
lovely  gifts  ;  a  golden  distaff  did  she  give,  and 
a  silver  basket  with  wheels  beneath,  the  rims 
thereof  were  finished  with  gold,”  &c. 

Other  quotations  follow  bearing  on  the 
matter  :  “  Helen  stood  by  the  coffers  wherein 
were  her  robes  of  curious  needlework  which 
she  herself  had  wrought.”  Menelaus  to  Tele¬ 
machus  :  "And  of  the  gifts  such  as  are  trea¬ 
sures  stored  in  my  house  I  will  give  thee  good¬ 
liest  and  greatest  of  price.  I  will  give  thee  a 
mixing  bowl  beautifully  wrought ;  it  is  all  of 
silver  and  the  lips  thereof  are  finished  with 
gold — the  work  of  Hephaestus.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Homer’s  writing 
there  is  evidence  of  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  treasures  of  art  of  many  races,  and  the 
examples  of  these  may  have  fired  his  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  not  my  function  to  enter  into 
this  wide  field  of  archaeology  and  conjecture. 
In  the  descriptions  handed  down  by  ancient 
writers  of  the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  pupils, 
there  is  the  great  statue  of  Zeus,  with  which  no 
other  artist  can  compete,  a  statue  of  large 
proportions  carved  in  gold  and  ivory,  seated 
on  a  throne  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
figure  of  victory  and  a  sceptre,  capped  with 
an  eagle  in  his  flight.  His  garment 
was  covered  with  low- relief  sculpture  of 
figures  and  lilies.  On  the  throne  and  footstool 
were  mythological  conceptions  worked  in  relief 
and  colour.  The  rests  for  the  footstool  were 
lions  in  gold.  The  head  of  the  god  was  not 
passionate  or  distorted  in  expression,  but  calm, 
majestic,  and  god-like  ;  and  through  the  whole 
work  of  figure,  throne,  and  canopy  was  that 
rare  sense  of  refinement  and  impressive  dis¬ 
tinction  in  design  which  should  stamp  a 
supreme  piece  of  art.  Then  there  was  the 
great  statue  of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
ihe  incomparable  frieze ;  but  his  supreme 
position  and  works  in  the  world  are  too  well , 


known  for  me  to  take  up  your  time  in  enume¬ 
ration,  uniting,  as  it  does,  all  that  is  perfect  inj 
craftsmanship  and  dignity  of  design.  Many 
quotations  might  be  given  from  the  "  Odyssey,’} 
but  probably  the  following  will  suffice  as 
bearing  on  architecture  : — 

“  Meanwhile,  Odysseus  went  to  the  famous, 
palace  of  Alcinous,  and  his  heart  was  full  of 
many  thoughts  as  he  stood  there,  or  ever  he  had 
reached  the  threshhold  of  bronze,  for  there  was: 
a  gleam,  as  it  were,  of  sun  or  moon  through  the  1 
high-roofed  hall  of  great-hearted  Alcinous. 
Brazen  were  the  walls  which  ran  this  way  and 
that  from  the  threshold  to  the  inmost  chamber, 
and  round  them  was  a  frieze  of  blue,  and 
golden  were  the  doors  that  closed  in  the  good 
house.  Silver  were  the  door-poits  that  were 
set  on  the  brazen  threshold,  and  silver  the  lintel: 
thereupon,  and  the  hook  of  the  door  was  gold.: 
And  on  either  side  stood  golden  hounds  and 
silver  ....  and  within  were  seats  arrayed- 
against  the  wall  this  way  and  that  from  thei 
threshold  even  to  the  inmost  chamber,  andi 
thereon  were  spread  light  coverings  thinly 

woven,  the  handiwork  of  women . Yea,. 

and  there  were  youths  fashioned  in  gold,: 
standing  on  firm  set  bases,  with  flaming  torches 
in  their  hands,  giving  light  through  the  night 
to  the  feasters  in  the  palace.  And  he  had  fifty 
handmaids  in  the  house,  and  some  grind  the 
yellow  corn  on  the  millstone,  and  others  weave, 
webs  and  turn  the  yarn  as  they  sit  restless  asi 
the  leaves  of  the  tall  poplar  trees,  and  the^ 
oft  oil  drops  off  that  linen,  so  closely  is  it  ; 
woven.  .  .  .  And  without  the  court  hard  by  the1 
door,  is  a  great  garden  of  four  plough  gates,  1 
and  a  hedge  runs  round  on  either  side,  andi| 
here  grow  tall  trees  blossoming,  pear  trees  and;: 
pomegranates  and  apple  trees  with  bright!! 
fruit,  and  sweet  figs  and  olives  in  their  bloom.) 
The  fruit  of  these  trees  never  perisheth  or 
faileth,  winter  nor  summer,  enduring  all 
through  the  year  evermore  ;  the  west  windi 
blowing  brings  some  fruits  to  birth  and  ripens 
others.  Pear  upon  pear  waxes  old,  and  apple 
on  apple,  yea,  and  cluster  ripens  on  cluster  of 
the  grape,  and  fig  upon  fig.  There,  too,  hathl 
he  a  fruitful  vineyard  planted,  whereof  the  one 
part  is  being  dried  by  the  heat,  a  sunny  plot  on. 
level  ground,  while  other  grapes  are  gathering,; 
and  yet  others  they  are  treading  in  the  wine-< 
press.  In  the  foremost  row  are  unripe  grapesi 
that  cast  the  blossom,  and  others  there  be  that: 
grow  black  to  vintaging.  There,  too,  skirting! 
the  furthest  line,  are  all  manner  of  garden-beds: 
planted  trimly,  that  are  perpetually  fresh,  and: 
therein  are  two  fountains  of  water,  whereof- 
one  scatters  his  streams  aH  about  the  garden,' 
and  the  other  runs  over  against  it  beneath  the 
threshold  of  the  courtyard  and  issues  by  the 
lofty  house,  and  thence  did  the  townsfolk  draw 
water.” 

The  greater  part  of  this  applies  to  the 
garden,  but  as  many  architects  now  include 
schemes  for  laying  out  gardens  in  their  plans 
it  should  be  of  interest. 

The  following  quotation  may  be  added  which 
bears  on  the  reception  and  treatment  of  a 
guest,  necessarily  associated  with  domestic 
architecture  : — “  Pontonous,  the  henchman, [set 
for  him  a  high  chair  inlaid  with  silver,  in  the 
midst  of  the  guest?,  leaning  it  against  the  tall 
pillar,  and  he  hung  the  loud  lyre  on  a  pin,  close 
above  his  head,  and  showed  him  how  to  lay 
his  hands  upon  it,  and  close  beside  him  he 
placed  a  basket  and  a  fair  table,  and  a  goblet  of 
wine  by  his  side  ....  after  they  had  put 
from  them  the  desire  of  meat  and  drink,  the 
Muse  stirred  the  minstrel  to  sing  the  songs  of 
famous  men.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  architect  Ictinus  and 
Phidias  have  petrified  the  dreams  or  prophecies 
of  Homer,  so  that  we  can  in  a  measure  believe 
they  were  one  in  architectural  design,  the  one 
finding  his  expression  in  words  and  the  other 
in  such  material  elements  which  embody  archi¬ 
tecture  and  give  it  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name. 

It  should  be  our  function  to  gather  the  threads 
together  of  what  makes  Greek  art  so  great,  and 
I  can  only  indicate  some  things  which  occur  to 
me  as  evidence.  These  I  submit  with  some 
diffidence,  not  being  an  expert  or  having  my 
mind  charged  with  a  great  store  of  knowledge 
of  the  vast  field  of  Greek  architecture. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  Greece,  the 
perfection  of  the  workmanship  of  every  detail 
in  the  architectural  remains  is  very  patent— 
from  the  perfect  arises  of  fillets  and  flutes  of 
the  immense  Doric  columns,  the  soft  and 
accurate  curves  of  the  volutes  in  the  Ionic  caps, 
the  daintiness,  finish,  and  shape  of  the  egg 
and  tongue  and  other  detailB  of  acanthus 
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ijafage  on  horizontal  mouldings  ;  the  fine, 
inuous  uniting  curves,  and  relief  of  the 
Icanthus  when  used  in  larger  and  detached 
brms  ;  the  true  and  delicate  contours  of 
heir  mouldings  and  the  juxtaposition  of  larger 
at  curves  with  smaller  incised  and  sharply 
ut  members  ;  the  sense  of  decoration  they 
et  in  soft  horizontal  lines  of  shadow  being 
iicked  up  and  accentuated  by  the  sharp 
hcisive  darks  below. 

The  evidence  of  reserve  in  the  disposition 
f  ornament — if  their  ornament  was  full  of 
lice  detail  so  was  it  laid  on  a  quiet  field, 
Ind  thus  lost  none  of  its  value.  This  vignetting 
jf  the  sculptor's  jewels  is  a  most  commend- 
ible  feature  in  architecture. 

)  The  satisfactory  way  in  which  their  bas- 
lelief  panels  filled  up  the  space  they  were  to 
Idorn — the  subject  filled  the  space  fully  and 
kith  dignity,  the  heads  not  slipping  far  below 
be  top  moulding.  What  could  be  better  in 
his  respect  than  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  ? 

1  In  their  groups  of  ornament  note,  notwith¬ 
standing  much  small  work  in  parts,  running 
jhrough  are  always  larger  curving,  uniting 
iarms  so  that  the  general  effect  is  in  no  way 
felittled,  but  delicacy  and  breadth  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  maintained. 

I  Note  the  coins  of  the  best  period,  how 
,  largely  ”  the  heads  fill  the  circle.  How  fine 
Ind  dignified  is  the  convention  or  design  of 
he  hair  and  other  accessories.  How  the  lions, 
he  goats,  the  bulls,  have  those  parts  accen- 
uated  which  express  their  attributes;  fore- 
unner  of  the  same  sense  as  is  seen  in  animal 
prms  in  the  early  heraldry  of  the  Middle 
jtges.  It  may  appear  curious  to  cite  coins 
n  speaking  of  architecture,  but  their  sense 
>f  largeness  and  true  invention  contains 
hat  which  makes  fine  architectural  orna- 
nent.  Whatever  may  be  the  period  or 
ityle  of  architecture  in  which  it  is  your 
lestiny  to  work,  the  storing  of  these  details 
ust  mentioned  in  the  cells  of  the  mind  should 
breate  such  an  innate  sensitiveness  to  bad  pro¬ 
portion,  clumsy  forms,  and  imperfect  work¬ 
manship  as  would  form  a  large  proportion  of 
in  architect’s  education. 

Their  candelabra  are  fine  in  contour  and 
ornamentation  of  curved  forms  and  the  right 
distribution  of  mouldings,  with  long  spaces 
oetween  on  the  shafts. 

The  real  Greek  lyre  is  a  fine  example  of 
design  as  seen  on  the  coin.  In  modern  times 
there  is  no  poor  instrument  that  has  been  so 
tortured  away  from  its  great  prototype.  The 
stage  property-man  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
this  respect. 

Our  incomparable  British  Museum  is  a 
treasure  house  of  Greek  art  and  there  you 
may  note  how  satisfactorily  many  things 
relating  to  architecture  are  accomplished.  See 
how  the  groups  of  sculptors  in  the  Parthenon 
pediment  fill  the  triangular  space  and,  as 
you  may  know,  this  has  not  always  been  done 
in  modern  buildings  with  success.  The 
high  reliefs  of  the  figures  in  the  metopes 
show  a  fine  expressive  crispness  suitable 
to  their  position.  The  frieze,  which,  of  course, 
comes  within  the  shadow,  has  a  treatment  of 
another  kind,  comparatively  low  in  relief,  yet 
giving  a  fine  sense  of  breadth  and  refinement. 
At  the  first  glance  you  think  that  the  great 
purple  shadows  on  Greek  architecture  are 
lightless,  but  on  examination  such  is  the  quality 
of  the  iridescent  light,  innumerable  soft  reflec¬ 
tions  play  on  these  reliefs  and  give  them  more 
definition  and  harmony.  Well,  in  such  juxta¬ 
positions  where  two  ways  of  treatment  are 
involved,  the  result  is  an  added  value  to  each 
form  of  detail.  This  also  applies  to  mouldings 
and  other  forms  of  decoration.  The  architects 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  have  treated  the 
ornamentation  and  profiles  of  mouldings  with 
a  charming  variety  and  liberty.  Mino  de 
Feisole  is  about  the  best  in  this  way.  Yet  do 
not  start  from  Mino  de  Feisole  in  your  efforts 
to  add  further  interest  to  such  detail  ;  rather 
add  your  invention  to  the  purer  Greek  forms. 

The  Museum  contains  in  the  Archaic  room 
an  Ionic  capital  from  the  Temple  of  Ephesus, 
which  seems  to  me  the  perfection  of  treatment 
in  the  volutes — so  soft,  yet  large  and  truly 
architectural.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  finer  than 
those  of  the  Erectheum. 

Note  in  some  of  the  statues  how  broad  and 
searchingly  expressive  of  the  contours  of  the 
figures  are  the  draperies,  yet  when  leading 
away  from  the  figure  how  they  are  licked  up 
into  crisp  and  expressive  lines  which  would 
show  against  the  sky  or  other  background 
(especially  in  those  statues  that  are  to 
express  movement). 


In  the  Museum  you  will  notice  how  archi¬ 
tecturally  that  noblest  of  decorative  animals, 
the  horse,  is  treated.  Note  how  fine  and  com¬ 
plete  in  design  is  the  gravestone  Mo.  599. 

It  may  be  contended  that  there  is  not  much 
to  be  learned  of  architecture  proper  from 
Homer,  yet  I  venture  to  think  that  what  he 
says  of  it  is  of  significance  and  interest  to 
those  practising  this  art,  for  by  that  means 
they  will  be  led  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  later  Greek  architects  and  artists  to 
illustrate  or  build  up  into  permanent  form  his 
imagery.  The  examination  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  will  result  in  an  education.  Really, 
beauty  is  required  of  you  on  special  occasions, 
apart  from  that  which  is  scientific  or  construc¬ 
tive.  You  cannot  give  beauty  to  your  work  by 
a  paragraph  in  the  specification.  Now  the 
world  expects  you,  over  and  above  perfect 
planning,  construction,  and  sanitary  excellence, 
that  crown  which  we  name  beauty,  and  which 
Jules  Breton  has  defined  as  “  the  splendour  of 
the  true.” 

Please  do  not  think  that  your  task  is  to  re¬ 
produce  only  from  the  cells  of  memory  the 
best  details  of  the  Greek  or  any  other  period  ; 
but  think  how  much  can  be  gathered  from 
their  sense  of  proportion,  the  value  of  plain 
spaces,  and  the  vignetting  and  placing  of  such 
adornments  as  their  sculptors,  painters,  and 
metal  craftsmen  could  supply. 

To  me  the  clothing  of  the  Greeks  ranks,  as 
costume,  very  high,  if  not  the  highest,  as  a 
motif  for  the  architectural  sculptor.  It  does 
not  seem  an  invention  of  pushing  tailors.  It  is 
of  the  simplest  construction,  and  follows  and 
accentuates  all  the  sinuous  motions  of  the 
figure.  Its  lines  are  endless  in  variety,  and  can 
be  governed  by,  and  made  subservient  to,  the 
sculptor’s  aims.  What  perfect  gems  in  design, 
craft  and  line  are  the  best  Tanagra  figures,  as 
you  may  observe  in  the  British  Museum,  mostly 
illustrating  quiet  domestic  incidents,  but  there 
is  in  the  museum  in  Athens  several  examples 
showing  remarkable  and  vigorous  technique  in 
the  expression  of  the  swirl  of  the  dance. 

The  best  medieval  costumes  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  those  of  the  Greek.  Then, 
again,  the  symbols  of  their  religion, 
as  seen  in  the  Parthenon  frieze,  are  of  refined 
and  decorative  forms.  The  late  Lord  Leighton 
uses  them  with  great  effect  in  his  picture, 

“  The  Daphneforia,”  I  venture  to  say,  one  of 
the  finest  decorative  pictures  ever  painted. 
Although  it  represents  another  form  of  festival 
than  that  on  the  Parthenon,  it  always  leads  me 
to  realise  how  great  as  a  decoration  in  form 
and  colour  must  have  been  the  actual  pro¬ 
cession  which  Phidias  illustrates.  We  can 
imagine  it  on  its  progress  along  the  sacred 
way,  winding  through  the  shallow  valleys,  and 
anon  outlined  against  the  blue  and  sapphire  of 
the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Peloponesian 
mountains. 

We  gather  from  Homer  a  fine  sense  of  site 
for  his  architecture,  as  he  mentions  in  his 
descriptions  of  the  House  of  Alcinous  as 
having  a  fair  prospect.  Then,  again,  a  later 
writer  speaks  of  Athens  as  the  “  City  of  the 
violet  crown,”  the  crown  being  the  Parthe¬ 
non. 

I  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Agamemnon  on  the  lower  spurs 
of  the  mountains  of  Argos.  Behind  are  the 
higher  peaks,  and  far  away  below  stretch  the 
plains  of  Argolis.  As  Homer  phrases  it,  the 
pasture  land  of  horses,  and  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  plain  lies  the  blue  shimmer¬ 
ing  bay  of  Nauplia.  On  speaking  of  Greek 
landscape  with  its  long,  horizontal  lines  of  blue 
seas  and  grey-green  plains,  from  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  which  rise  the  broad  and  dignified 
mountain  forms,  all  bathed  and  united  in  the 
iridescent  air  of  that  divine  land,  makes  it  an 
unequalled  source  for  instilling  into  an  archi¬ 
tect  such  a  sense  of  colour  for  decorative 
purposes  as  cannot  be  obtained  from  textbooks 
of  coloured  ornament. 

This  reference  to  landscape  may  seem  a 
wandering  away  from  architecture,  but  on 
source  of  inspiration  is  unworty.  Most  archi¬ 
tects  have  a  deep  interest  in  interior  colour, 
but  many  cherish  as  their  only  idols  schemes 
of  grey-greens  and  reds,  avoiding  that  which 
is  sumptuous  in  colour.  When  you  get  over 
the  wall  of  the  Swiss  Alps  revelations  come 
upon  you  that  the  diffused  purple  has  har¬ 
monies  equally  beautiful.  In  Greece,  all  the 
greens,  blues,  and  greys,  &c.,  seem  to  be 
steeped  in  a  bath  of  purple.  This  veil  of 
purple  iridescent  atmosphere  is  the  magician 
which  assimulates  and  brings  all  local  colour 
into  decorative  completeness.  Unfortunately, 


we  cannot  bring  the  quality  of  the  sunlight  here, 
but  still  remembrance  of  these  things  has  an 
educational  value. 

An  architect’s  life  and  practice  is,  we  know, 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  specifications, 
quantities,  dilapidations,  sanitary  and  other 
engineering,  ct  cetera.  There  is  no  escaping 
the  well-known  ending  to  specification  para¬ 
graphs — the  very  convenient  et  cetera.  Yet 
sometimes  the  opportunity  comes  when  a  fine 
creation  is  demanded  of  him  in  which  all  these 
things  for  the  moment  are  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance — when,  like  Homer  or  Shakespeare, 
he  must  give  to  airy  nothingness  a  local 
habitation.  Even  as  seeds  in  the  idle  fallows 
long  for  the  gentle  rains,  so  will  he  sigh  for 
that  enthusiastic  and  supersensitive  state  of 
mind  from  which  creation  is  won.  My  remarks 
may  have  been  of  a  wandering  nature,  but 
apart  from  the  science  and  ever-changing 
needs  of  architecture,  it  is  a  great  and  beautiful 
art,  and  to  give  it  that  crown  of  art  or  beauty, 
air  of  distinction  or  style — call  it  what  you  will 
— that  subtle  seal  which  Phidias,  Bramante, 
Wren,  Inigo  Jones,  the  great  Goths,  and  many 
others  have  set  upon  their  work,  some  little 
deviation  in  the  side  paths  of  the  softer 
emotions  cannot  be  a  fruitless  journey.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  perfection  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts  of  your  architectural  work,  it  can 
never  suffer  from  wise  and  restraining  dis¬ 
position  of  its  bejewelling. 

Frankly  a  great  architect  must  possess  many 
gifts.  He  must  have  that  which  is  generally 
known  by  the  words  common  sense ;  it  is 
rather  a  clumsy  phrase,  which  means  so  much, 
for  it  really  embraces  a  subtle  practical  wisdom, 
a  sense  of  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  and  as  far  as  architecture  is  concerned, 
a  thinker  in  building  material  rather  than  in 
pencil.  I  venture  to  say  he  must  have  added 
to  these  qualities  the  instincts  of  a  poet  to 
finally  set  that  seal  of  completeness  on  his  con¬ 
ception  which  makes  a  work  of  art. 


Mr.  John  Slater,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  said  they  had  all  listened  with  very 
great  interest  to  what  he  might  call  the  “  prose 
poem”  Mr.  Spence  had  favoured  them  with. 
He  was  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Spence  had 
taken  a  line  which  was  rather  different  from 
what  he  had  expected,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Spence 
was  wise  in  doing  so,  as  although,  from  the 
excavations  which  Dr.  Schliemann  had  made, 
we  had  been  able  to  gain  some  sort  of  an  idea 
of  the  plan  of  a  Trojan  house,  he  did  not  think 
much  was  known  about  the  exterior  or  interior 
elevations  of  the  same.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
very  much  the  same  thing  had  happened  on  the 
hill  of  Hissarlik,  which  Schliemann  excavated, 
as  happened  to  the  poems  themselves.  On  this 
hill,  as  they  knew,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  carried 
the  excavations  down  deeper  and  deeper,  he 
found  that  one  city  had  been  built  on  another 
— one  passed  away,  and  another  was  built  and 
so  on,  so  that  there  were  accretions  on  this  hill 
of  all  sorts  as  the  centuries  went  on.  He 
thought-that  much  the  same  occurred  with  the 
Homeric  poems.  There  was  no  writing  or 
printing  in  those  days,  and  the  bards  simply 
committed  to  memory  the  poems  relating  to 
the  legendary  heroes  of  Greece  and  recited  the 
exploits  of  these  heroes.  It  was  inevitable  that 
in  the  course  of  time  various  accretions  were 
made  to  the  poems,  and  they  were  not  quite 
the  same  as  the  early  ones.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  about  that,  and  he  was  disposed  to 
think  that  it  did  not  do  to  take  the  descrip¬ 
tions  too  literally  of  the  palaces  which 
Homer  gave.  Even  in  the  quotations  Mr. 
Spence  had  read  it  would  be  noticed  that 
almost  exactly  the  same  words  occurred, 
almost  word  for  word,  in  the  description  of 
the  beautiful  palace  of  Menelaus  as  in  that 
of  Alcinous,  and  he  had  little  doubt  that 
these  similar  descriptions  arose  from  the  bards 
having  in  memory  the  words  of  a  particular 
beautiful  palace  and  using  them  to  describe 
another  palace.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
precious  metals  were  largely  used  in  deco¬ 
rating  the  houses  which  may  have  existed,  but 
in  one  of  these  descriptions  the  looker-on  says 
that  the  palace  might  almost  be  taken  to  be  the 
palace  of  Zeus.  Well,  if  they  read  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  any  legendary  or  ideal  grand  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Apocalypse,  or  in  the  description  of  Solomon’s 
temple,  they  would  realise  that  the  writers 
exaggerated  ;  they  knew  what  barbaric  splen¬ 
dour  and  colour  were,  and  they  thought  that 
the  more  of  this  they  could  introduce  in  their 
poems  the  more  it  would  appeal  to  their  public 


and  the  more  impressed  the  public  would  be. 
He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  these  poems 
should  be  taken  literally  ;  they  should  be  taken, 
as  they  were  probably  meant  to  be  taken,  as 
poems  composed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  imagination  of  the  listeners.  The  general 
drift  of  Mr.  Spence’s  paper  .seemed  to  be  to 
impress  upon  students  the  great  desirability 
of  filling  their  mind-s  with  the  beauty  of 
Greek  work,  and  that  advice  could  not  be 
taken  too  much  to  heart  by  students  of 
architecture.  We  know  how  greatly  the 
Greeks  loved  beauty  of  all  kinds.  As  we 
know,  they  were  in  the  habit,  without  any 
feeling  of  shame  or  prudery,  of  seeing  at  the 
gymnasium  or  the  Olympic  games  the  beauty 
of  the  undraped  human  form,  and  they 
acquired  a  love  of  beauty  which  northern 
nations  never  had  or  never  could  have.  How 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
love  of  beauty  and  the  effect  it  had  on  them, 
the  story  of  Phryne  tells  us.  He  had  been 
glad  to  read  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper  the 
warning  of  what  had  gone  on  in  architecture 
at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Spence  said  :  “  Re¬ 
cently  architecture  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
persistent  efforts  to  graft  on  to  that  architecture, 
which  should  be  spacious,  large,  and  dignified, 
such  forms,  shapes,  and  dimensions  as  appertain 
to  the  cottage  or  kitchen  furniture.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  address  at  the  last  meeting  urged 
students  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  con¬ 
stituted  the  beauty  of  the  art  of  architecture 
in  various  periods,  and  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  (the  speaker)  read  an  address  to 
students,  he  tried  to  impress  that  upon  them. 
To  find  out  for  themselves  why  things  are 
beautiful  was  the  better  for  them,  for  the 
better  appreciation  they  would  have  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  As  to  the  crafts  alluded  to  in  the 
poems,  Mr.  Spence  had  paid  more  attention  to 
them  than  to  architecture,  but  that  seemed  to 
be  inevitable. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  he  had  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  paper,  but  the  first 
paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Spence  said  he  should 
omit  everything  of  an  archaeological  nature, 
cut  the  ground  from  him  (the  speaker)  to  a 
certain  extent.  Of  late  years  he  had  been 
much  interested  in  the  discoveries  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr.  Schliemann  and  others  who 
had  trie  1  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  ancient 
houses  ;  and  facts  as  to  that  Mr.  Spence  did  not 
and,  it  seemed,  did  not  intend  to  deal  with.  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Spence  had 
taken  t  ie  right  course,  for,  after  all,  it  was 
only  an  arch.eological  question  as  to  what 
Homer  meant,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  students 
were  much  interested  in  that.  Their  studies 
did  not  lead  them  in  that  direction,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  they  would  alto¬ 
gether  appreciate  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
for  this  or  that  sort  of  plan.  He  thought 
Mr.  Spence  had  taken  the  right  line  in 
pointing  out  the  great  beauty  of  Greek  work 
and  in  suggesting  to  the  young  architect  that 
building  construction,  and  specifications 
tracing,  &c.,  should  not  take  up  all  his 
thoughts,  and  that  there  was  a  higher  con¬ 
ception  of  architecture,  i.c.,  its  poetical  aspect, 
and  that  that  should  inspire  him.  The  paper 
was  really  of  value  as  showing  the  young 
architect  that  he  must  study  more  than  the 
practical  part  of  an  architect's  profession. 
Mr.  Spence,  in  the  early  part  of  his  paper, 
seemed  to  think  that  Homer,  in  his  elaborate 
description,  rather  foreshadowed  that  which 
was  eventually  to  be  produced  by  the  works 
of  Phidias.  Mr.  Spence  said  that  if  we  saw 
what  Homer  saw  and  based  his  descriptions 
on,  we  should  think  it  barbarous  compared 
with  later  work,  though  we  should  probably 
take  an  interest  in  it  from  the  craftsman’s 
point  of  view.  That  seemed  a  very  true 
remark.  One  must  interpret  Homer,  and  not 
forget  the  poetic  imagination  in  the  poems 
The  elaborate  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles  referred  to  such  an  enormous  number 
of  subjects  that  were  worked  into  it  that 
it  seemed  almost  incredible  that  so  many 
subjects  could  be  dealt  with  ;  but  if  they  looked 
at  Haxman's  shield,  a  cast  of  which  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  they  would  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  subjects  on  that 
and  the  amount  of  interest  in  it.  In  the  early 
shields  the  artists  did  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  and 
divide  the  spaces  and  put  a  subject  in  each 
space,  their  object  often  being  to  illustrate  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients.  The  treatment  was 
similar  to  what  was  found  in  embroidery  work 
ot  the  last  century,  in  which  a  story  was  told 
in  a  number  of  small  squares.  Very  likely  the 
shield  of  Achilles  was  treated  in  that  way 


Later  and  more  accomplished  artists  got  the 
necessary  subjects  without  necessarily  dividing 
and  sub-dividing.  Mr.  Spence  gave  Homer’s 
description  of  the  elaborate  intermingling  of 
the  metals  in  various  ways,  and  one  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  present  times  compared 
with  forty  years  ago.  There  was  an  immense 
difference  in  the  sculpture  work  in  the 
two  periods.  It  was  about  forty  years 
since  he  first  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  he  remembered  going  through 
the  rooms  and  noticing  the  monotony  of  the 
exhibition  of  sculpture.  In  an  exhibition  at 
the  Academy  nowadays  a  great  difference  was 
noticeable.  He  need  only  mention  two 
sculptors,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Frampton,  and 
their  works  in  bronze  and  enamel,  to  indicate 
how  great  the  change  had  been  for  the  better. 
Suclf  a  paper  as  they  had  had,  and  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  Homer,  should  inspire  modern 
sculptors,  and  one  would  imagine  that  if  it 
was  possible  in  those  past  days  for  men  to 
weld  into  beautiful  forms,  there  could  be,  or 
should  be,  no  reason  why  in  this  twentieth 
century  one  should  not  attempt  to  do  the 
same.  The  great  work  by  Phidias  of  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  would  probably  be  beyond 
us,  but  it  had  been  attempted.  He  recollected 
that  one  of  the  French  sculptors  made  a  statue 
for  the  Due  de  Luynes  of  gold  and  ivory. 
It  was  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  was  only  an 
attempt  to  realise  what  the  famous  statue  of 
Phidias  was  like.  It  was  a  question  whether 
Mr.  Spence  was  right  in  his  use  of  the  word 
“amber.”  There  was  a  metal  which  was 
referred  to  in  several  works  on  ancient  Greece 
as  “  electron,”  and  it  was  more  likely  that  than 
amber,  for  it  was  not  known  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  had  amber  ;  and,  besides,  amber  did 
not  shine,  so  that  the  metal  was  probably  some 
amalgam  of  the  two  metals.  He  desired  to 
second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spence  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  in  going  through  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  extract  the  quotations  which  he 
had  read,  and  for  bringing  the  subject  before 
them  in  so  poetic  a  way. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks  said  the  paper  would  be  of  great  value 
to  those  who  were  beginning  their  careers  as 
architects.  He  thought  that  no  poet's  imagina¬ 
tion  was  altogether  independent  of  things  that 
had  been  seen,  and  the  descriptions  of  the 
palaces  of  Alcinous  and  Menelaus  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  poet  must  have  seen  or  heard 
about  such  palaces— had  seen  or  heard  some¬ 
thing  that,  while  not  so  elaborate  or  gorgeous 
as  the  descriptions  suggested,  seemed  to  imply 
the  existence  of  the  things  described  so  finely. 
He  thought  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
poet  would  describe  beautiful  embossed  armour 
if  he  had  not  seen  something  of  the  kind,  and 
in  describing  the  golden  gates  he  was  de¬ 
scribing,  not  in  detail  but  in  generalities,  gates 
which  must  have  existed.  Of  course,  as  to  the 
splendours  of  architecture,  there  exist  Egyptian 
monuments  which  go  back  very  far,  and  it 


than  one  mind,  and  many  of  the  descriptions 
of  architecture  or  the  arts  may  have  been  inter-i 
polated,  but  in  any  case,  they  were  interesting 
records.  In  the  matter  of  the  architecture  of 
what  might  be  called  prehistoric  Greece,  a  very 
interesting  illustration  had  been  presented  by 
Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema’s  design  for  the  scenery 
for  the  play  of  Agamemnon.  The  palace  of 
Agamemnon  was  shown  full  of  details  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  treated  in  a  very  rich  and 
interesting  manner. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Slater  had  put  it  too 
strongly  in  referring  to  the  paper  as  a  “  prose 
poem.”  It  was  a  paper  which  afforded  more 
to  think  about  than  to  talk  about.  Mr.  Spence 
had  referred  to  the  value  of  contrast  in  design, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  contrast  of  plain  space 
with  ornament,  and  there  was  one  photograph 
there  that  evening,  a  photograph  from  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Spence’s,  which  illustrated  the  idea  very 
forcibly.  Connected  with  the  study  of  Greek  I 
architecture  in  England  was  this  disadvantage, 
i.c.,  climate.  It  seemed  to  him  that  for  any 
one  to  appreciate  properly  the  beauty  of  Greek 
art,  it  was  necessary  to  see  it  in  the  atmos-  | 
phere  of  Greece.  He  had  not  studied  it  him-  i 
self  in  that  way,  but  he  could  imagine  what  1 
the  effect  must  be  of  the  iridescent  light  on  the  I 
marble.  Toned  by  time,  and  under  the  sky** 
of  Greece,  and  in  that  climate,  the  examples  of  j 
Greek  art,  which  in  this  country  might  seem  fl 
cold  and  uninteresting,  must  seem  very  charm-  I 
ing. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to,  I 

Mr.  Spence,  in  reply,  said  as  to  the  Chair-* 
man’s  remarks  about  Greek  art  seen  under  the  I 
sky  of  Greece,  when  he  returned  from  Athens  a 
he  went  straight  to  the  British  Museum  to  see  I 
the  friezes,  and  he  was  very  much  disappointed,  fl 
because  the  fragments  there  were  destitute  of  I 
colour.  There  were  warm  flashes  of  amber  I 
running  through  the  marble  of  Greece,  and  all  I 
kinds  of  colour  produced  by  the  weather.  The  I 
marble  of  Pentelicus  seemed  in  the  beautiful  1 
atmosphere  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  delightful  9 
colour,  which  made  them  look  as  though  cut  in  I 
gems.  When  he  advocated  the  study  of  it  he  fl 
did  not  mean  that  that  was  the  only  kind  of  1 
architecture  they  should  study.  From  Greek  I 
architecture  he  thought  they  got  a  sense  of  I 
refinement  and  reserve  which  was  of  extreme  1 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  any  other  style  I 
of  architecture. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  fl 
meeting  will  be  held  on  November  7,  when  fl 
Mr.  F.  C.  Eden  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Roof  fl 
Coverings.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  j 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

An  Eastern  Counties’  meeting  of  the  mem- 


.  doing  so  showed  some 

familiarity  with  those  countries,  and  possibly 
with  their  monuments.  It  was  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  of  the  frequency  of  the  mention 
of  golden  gates  in  ancient  writings.  They 
were  mentioned  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  the 
scriptural  descriptions  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  also  in  the  removal  of  the  plates  of  gold 
from  the  doors  of  the  Temple  by  Hezekiah. 
Evidences  of  golden  gates  were  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  could  be  seen 
strips  or  thin  plates  of  metal,  with  which  the 
gates  were  formerly  plated,  and  which  were 
delicately  worked  in  low  relief  with  proces¬ 
sions  of  horsemen  and  others,  and  probably 
gilt.  Homer  must  have  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  or  hearing  about  such  gates  that  re¬ 
sembled  gold,  which  were  elaborately  carved, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  these 
descriptions  were  altogether  poetical  phan¬ 
tasms.  There  were  many  touches  in  the  poems 
which  were  delightful,  as  showing  the  refine¬ 
ment  with  which  Homer  treated  very  ordinary 
subjects.  One  such  touch  occurred  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  poem,  where  Telemachus  goes  to 
meet  Pallas,  who  is  in  the  disguise  of  Mentes, 
and  as  he  welcomes  him  into  the  palace  he 
takes  his  spear  from  him,  and  places  it  against 
a  pillar  which  had  been  made  fair  with  sculp¬ 
ture.  That  was  very  suggestive,  and  one 
wondered  whether  the  poet  had  seen  a  pillar 
with  fair  sculpture.  It  might  have  been  the 
capital  only,  but  the  allusion  seemed  to  sug¬ 
gest  more  than  that.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  poem  was  probably  the  work  of  more 


bers  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  was  held  at  King’s  Lynn  on 
Saturday,  October  iS.  The  members  assembled 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town  Hall, 
where  they  were  received  and  welcomed  by 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  T.  H.  Bagge).  Mr.  T.  H. 
Yabbicom,  C.E.,  of  Bristol,  President,  occupied  ! 
the  chair,  and  there  were  present  Messrs,  j 
A.  E.  Collins,  Norwich  ;  E.  Buckham,  Ipswich  ; 

J.  W.  Cockrill,  Great  Yarmouth  ;  F.  C.  Grimley, 
Weedon  ;  E.  J.  Silcock,  Leeds  ;  H.  J.  Weaver, 
King's  Lynn  ;  J.  Clare,  Sleaford  ;  A.  F.  Scott,  ! 
Cromer  ;  Foulshaw,  Peterborough,  &c. 

The  Mayor  offered  the  members  a  hearty  ] 
welcome,  and  hoped  they  would  find  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  them  in  the  engineering 
works  of  the  borough. 

The  President  thanked  the  Mayor  for  inviting 
them  to  that  ancient  and  interesting  town,  and 
for  giving  them  so  cordial  a  welcome.  In  his 
historical  sketch  of  the  town,  Mr.  Weaver  had  1 
carried  them  back  to  the  time  of  the  granting 
of  the  charter  by  King  John.  Coming  down 
to  modern  times,  the  town  was  associated  with  j 
Eugene  Aram,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  j 
eighteenth  century,  Frances  Burney,  whose  1 
father  wrote  of  the  town,  “  Lynn  was  a  town  I 
of  merchants  who  imported  wine,  and  brewers  I 
who  exported  beer,  chiefly  to  the  Baltic  ;  a  1 
town  where  the  adventurous  settled,  to  rise  if  I 
they  could  into  the  powerful  Corporation  ;  a 
town  of  high  living  rather  than  of  high  think¬ 
ing."  He  added.  “He  was  ill  at  ease  when  ' 
playing  an  execrably  bad  organ  to  foggy  | 
aldermen,  totally  ignorant  of  music.”  They 
did  not  know  anything  of  the  musical  talents 
of  the  aldermen,  but  he  (Mr.  Yabbicom)  was  j 
quite  sure,  after  glancing  through  Mr. 
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'eaver’s  paper,  that  the  aldermen  and  coun- 
illors  of  King’s  Lynn  were  by  no  means 
■ggy,  but  had  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  were 
irrying  out  their  duties  for  the  health  and 
Snefit  of  the  citizens  in  a  manner  which  re¬ 
acted  great  credit  on  the  town. 

Mr.  Cockrill,  Borough  Engineer  of  Great 
larmouth,  was  re-elected  Honorary  Secretary 
r  the  Eastern  Counties  district. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Weaver,  Borough  Surveyor,  read  a 
iiper  on  “Five  Years’  Municipal  Work  in 
ang’s  Lynn.”  He  said  the  town  was  about 
miles  long  and  over  half-a-mile  broad,  and 
id  an  area  of  3,061  acres,  with  a  population 
iiceeding  20,000.  Extensive  ruins  of  the  old 
*wn  wall,  which  encircled  the  land  side  of  the 
iwn,  still  exist,  and  the  south  gate  of  it— a  fine 
!wer  with  a  lofty  archway  for  carriages  and 
vo  smaller  ones  for  pedestrians — was  in  excel- 
nt  preservation.  The  Guildhall,  formerly  the 
ill  of  the  Trinity  Guild,  had  a  chequered 
bnt  of  flint  and  stone  with  Gothic  windows, 
id  included  under  its  roof  assembly  rooms, 
mncil  chamber,  committee-rooms,  mayor’s 
jiartments,  and  a  complete  suite  of  offices  for 
|e  Corporation  officials.  The  custom  house 
a  the  Purfleet  was  erected  in  1683.  It  occu- 
ed  the  site  of  a  religious  house  which  be¬ 
gged  to  the  Trinity  Guild,  and  was  a  mixed 
reek  style  of  architecture  with  a  curious 
/ramidal  roof  surmounted  by  a  small  open 
irret,  terminating  with  a  pinnacle  at  a  height 
|  go  ft.  The  Stanley  Public  Library  was  in 
.  James’s-road  ;  it  was  erected  in  1883,  and 
as  presented  to  the  town  by  the  late  Earl  of 
lerby,  K.G.  In  former  years  the  space  between 
e  town  and  the  open  sea  was  obstructed  by 
uge  banks  of  mud  and  sand  formed  by  the 
ipid  action  of  the  tide  over  the  bed  of  the 
iver,  and  the  passage  to  the  harbour  was  by  a 
arrow  and  intricate  channel.  These  evils 
fere,  however,  corrected  by  the  construction 
a  direct  channel  four  miles  long,  which  was 
pmmenced  in  1850,  and  had  resulted  in  the 
ain  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  bank  of  the 
'’use  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town.  A  new 
bck,  the  Alexandra,  constructed  in  1867-9  at  a 
pst  of  80,000/.,  contained  a  water  area  of  6;f 
cres.  An  importantaddition  to  this  was  made  in 
£84,  when  the  Bentwick  Dock,  1,000  ft.  long 
,y  400  ft.  wide,  was  opened  for  traffic.  The 
state  of  the  King’s  Lynn  Dock  and  Railway 
to.  covered  an  area  of  over  100  acres,  and  in 
ddition  to  the  docks  included  every  con- 
enience  for  the  shipment  and  discharge  of 
argoes,  together  with  a  branch  railway  which 
bnnected  the  dock  with  the  Great  Eastern,  the 
llidland  and  Great  Northern,  and  London  and 
■Iorth-Western  Railways.  Prior  to  the  new 
/aterworks  being  carried  out,  the  old  supply 
i/as  drawn  from  the  Gaywood  river,  which 
ises  some  seven  miles  away  at  the  village  of 
i»rimston,  issuing  from  the  chalk  springs  in 
ae  district.  The  question  of  an  entirely  new 
upply  became  imperative,  as  the  result  of  an 
pspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
racing  the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
ever  to  the  contaminated  water  supply.  The 
Jew  works,  which  were  completed  in  1899, 
were  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  M.Inst.C.E., 
f  Leeds,  who  was  at  the  time  Borough  and 
tVater  Engineer  of  Lynn.  The  site  selected 
vas  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  the  borough,  at 
he  village  of  Gayton,  and  consisted  of  two 
■veils  sunk  in  the  hard  chalk,  14  ft.  apart,  centre 
:o  centre,  each  6  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter  and  100  ft. 
jleep,  both  being  steined  with  concrete  varying 
In  thickness  from  14  in.  to  6  in.  At  the  bottom 
>f  the  western  well  were  two  headings,  each 
p  It-  high  and  4  ft.  wide  ;  one  was  driven  for  a 
listance  of  153  ft.  to  the  south  and  the  other 
(>13  ft.  to  the  north.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
eastern  well  a  third  heading  was  driven  to  the 
east  for  a  distance  of  293  ft.,  and  in  this  well  a 
oorehole  8  in.  in  diameter  was  sunk  to  a  depth 
Df  63  ft.  The  bottoms  of  the  wells  were  32  ft. 
above  Ordnance  datum.  The  plant  was  in 
[duplicate  and  all  parts  interchangeable.  It 
consisted  of  two  sets  of  boilers,  engines,  and 
pumps,  which  were  made  to  deliver  respec¬ 
tively  1,000,000  gallons  and  1,250,000  gallons 
of  water  per  day  through  6,243  lineal 
lyards  of  15  in.  rising  main  to  the  re¬ 
servoir  at  Bawsey.  The  head,  due  to 
jfriction  in  the  rising  main,  was  15  ft., 
so  that  the  total  head  against  the  pumps 
jwas  123  ft.  The  engines  were  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  compound,  triple  expansion  type,  and 
had  lately  been  so  arranged  as  to  run  coupled 
|  together,  and  work  both  sets  of  pumps.  The 
•  requirements  of  the  contract  were  as  follows  : — 
1.  The  engines  to  be  capable  of  pumping 
j  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  from  the  wells  at 


Gayton  to  the  reservoir  at  Bawsey  in  twenty- 
three  hours.  2.  The  engines  to  give  an 
efficiency  of  one  pump  horse-power  to  every 
21. \  lbs.  steam  consumed  per  hour.  3.  The 
boilers  to  evaporate  9  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of 
coal.  The  subsoil  consisted  of  boulder  clay. 
The  walls  were  constructed  of  cement  concrete 
composed  of  one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of 
sand,  and  four  parts  of  shingle.  They  varied 
in  thickness  from  5  ft.  at  the  base  to  18  in.  at 
the  top,  and  were  lined  with  4^  in.  of  brick¬ 
work  set  in  cement.  Their  height  was  14  ft,, 
and  the  top  of  the  reservoir  was  T 1  ft.  above 
the  ground  level.  The  floor  was  composed  of 
cement  concrete  18  in.  thick,  and  where  it 
supported  the  columns,  carrying  the  roof,  it 
was  3  ft.  6  -in.  thick.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  inverted  arches,  springing  from  the 
base  of  the  columns,  and  had  a  4^-in.  lining  of 
brickwork  set  in  cement.  The  roof  was 
constructed  of  4/, -in.  brickwork,  in  a  series  of 
arches,  which  were  carried  by  cast-iron 
girders.  When  the  reservoir  was  full  it  con¬ 
tained  1,000,000  gallons.  The  internal  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  reservoir  were  140  ft.  by  100  ft. 
The  rising  and  gravitation  mains  were  fitted 
with  sluice  valve  at  the  lowest  points,  and  air- 
valves  were  fixed  at  the  summit  of  each  hill. 
The  whole  of  the  above  work  was  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  30,761/.  The  daily  quantity 
of  water  supplied  through  the  water  mains  to 
the  borough  in  1898  amounted  to  1,150,000 
gallons,  or  57^  gallons  per  head.  Early  in 
1899  the  author  strongly  urged  the  Waterworks 
Committee  to  adopt  a  complete  system  of  waste 
water  detection,  the  enormous  quantity 
pumped  into  the  town  at  that  time  being  such 
that  the  new  supply  was  unable  to  keep  it 
going.  Thirteen  6-in.  Deacon  waste-detection 
meters  were  fixed,  and  the  town  divided  into 
districts,  each  cf  which  was  governed  by  a 
meter  ;  stopcocks  were  fixed  on  every  service, 
and  valves  so  arranged  on  the  mains  as  to 
command  each  street  and  section  of  district. 
Two  night  and  two  day  inspectors  were 
appointed,  the  duty  of  the  former  being  to 
sound  at  night  each  stopcock  with  a  stethe- 
scope,  first  with  the  stopcock  open,  and  then 
with  it  closed,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  locate 
the  leakage,  if  any.  These  inspectors  made  a 
daily  report  to  the  day  inspectors,  who  visited 
the  houses  reported  and  took  the  necessary 
action  to  meet  each  case.  The  result  of  the 
working  of  the  scheme  had  been  that  over 
20  gallons  per  head  per  day  had  been  saved, 
so  that  instead  of  an  average  of  57 ^  gallons  per 
head,  37  gallons  were  now  used  ;  and  the 
author  was  convinced  that  although  under¬ 
ground  leakages  were  very  few,  the  latter 
amount  could  still  be  further  reduced  by  from 
7  to  10  gallons  per  head  by  the  Waterworks 
Committee  taking  action  and  prosecuting 
persons  for  wilful  waste  ;  but  beyond  this  it 
appeared  to  be  quite  impossible  to  reduce  it,  as 
ina  town  similar  to  Lynn,  with  sewers  of  very  flat 
gradients,  necessitating  constant  flushing,  also 
fish-washing,  cockle-boiling,  water  used  by  the 
docks  and  railway  companies  and  breweries, 
an  unusual  amount  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
sumed.  The  existing  fire  station  was  most 
inadequate  and  uncentral,  and  the  question  of 
providing  a  new  one  was  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  ;  the  author  had  prepared 
plans  for  a  new  station,  which  would  include 
hose  tower,  stables,  and  all  other  conveniences. 
The  Corporation  also  made  all  concrete  slabs 
for  footpaths,  which  cost  about  2s.  6d.  per 
square  yard.  This  found  work  under  cover  for 
men  during  wet  days,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
slabs  were  made  cheaper  than  they  could  be 
bought  and  delivered  to  Lynn.  The  Health 
Department  had  also  been  most  active.  During 
the  last  four  years,  1,600  privies  had  been 
abolished  and  modern  water-closets  fixed.  It 
was  estimated  that  not  more  than  thirty  old 
cesspits  remain,  and  the  next  few  months 
would,  he  hoped,  see  the  last  of  them  removed. 
Courts,  alleys,  and  yards,  with  which  old  towns 
were  unfortunately  troubled,  had  received  their 
share  of  attention,  and  no  less  than  280  had 
during  the  above  period  been  either  repaved 
or  redrained  and  made  sanitary.  The  infectious 
diseases  hospital  was  a  red  brick  building 
having  two  separate  wards,  male  and  female, 
with  a  frontage  of  77  ft.  6  in.  It  had  bed 
accommodation  for  twelve  patients.  In  the 
centre  was  the  nurses’-room,  also  a  bathroom. 
The  administration  block,  which  consisted  of 
nurses’  bedrooms,  bedroom  and  sitting-room 
for  the  resident  caretakers,  pantry,  scullery, 
kitchen,  and  wash-house,  was  connected  by 
means  of  a  covered  way.  The  inclusive  cost 
of  the  hospital  amounted  to  1,200/. 
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The  small-pox  hospital  was  situated  about  a 
mile  outside  the  town.  Previous  to  the  new 
sewerage  scheme  which  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  no  system  of  sewerage  could  be  said  to 
have  existed.  There  were  very  many  outfalls 
to  the  river  of  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  con¬ 
struction.  In  1887  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  of  Leicester, 
who  was  at  that  time  Borough  and  Water 
Engineer  of  King’s  Lynn,  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Corporation  a  scheme  for  sewer¬ 
ing  the  town,  but  this  was  not  proceeded  with 
at  the  time,  and  on  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock  becoming 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Lynn  he  designed  a 
scheme  which  had  been  carried  out.  It 
differed  somewhat  from  Mr.  Mawbey’s  scheme, 
inasmuch  as  it  practically  divided  the  borough 
into  four  drainage  districts,  each  having  a  sepa¬ 
rate  outfall,  known  as  the  South,  Millfleet, 
Purfleet,  and  North  districts,  whereas  Mr. 
Mawbey’s  scheme  collected  all  these  districts 
to  one  point,  which  was  at  St.  Ann’s  Fort, 
North  End,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  by 
means  of  a  large  outfall  sewer.  Mr.  Silcock, 
however,  claimed  that  his  scheme  could  be 
carried  out  at  a  less  cost,  and  that  such  deep 
sewers  would  not  be  necessary;  also  that  better 
gradients  could  be  obtained.  The  combined 
system  had  been  adopted,  so  that  they  had  the 
one  set  of  sewers  carrying  both  surface  water 
and  sewage.  Each  of  the  four  districts  had  a 
sufficient  storage  culvert  to  hold  the  sewage 
during  tide-locked  periods,  and  the  culverts 
discharged  through  tidal  gates  in  a  confluent 
state  into  the  river  at  low  water.  The  total 
cost  of  the  scheme  amounted  to  27,713 /.  The 
author  had  prepared  a  similar  scheme  for 
sewering  South  Lynn,  a  district  which  had 
grown  considerably  lately.  The  outfall  would 
be  into  the  River  Ouse,  between  the  railway 
bridge  and  the  free  bridge  at  South  Lynn, 
which  was  about  one  mile  from  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  storage  culvert,  to  which  a 
penstock  was  fixed,  was  of  cast-iron  flange- 
pipes  where  it  crossed  the  foreshore,  and  the 
remainder  was  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
a  blue  brick  invert.  Hassall’s  patent  jointed 
stoneware  pipes  would  be  used,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  provided  by  means  of  shafts  and  manhole 
covers. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  Norwich,  said  he  under¬ 
stood  in  times  past  there  used  to  be  a  system 
of  septic  tanks  to  each  house  with  overflows  to 
the  sewers. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  Leeds,  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Weaver,  said  the  last  few 
years  had  been  times  in  Lynn  during  which 
the  Corporation  had  had  to  undertake  im¬ 
portant  works  for  the  health  of  the  town.  The 
water  scheme  ought  to  have  been  carried  out 
years  before.  The  old  supply  was  taken  from 
the  open  stream,  draining  an  agricultural 
district,  and  the  intake  of  the  water  within  the 
borough  limits.  The  stream  was  liable  to 
pollution  at  many  points,  and  the  result  was 
that  Lynn  was  constantly  suffering  from  epi¬ 
demics.  They  had  two  very  serious  epidemics 
of  typhoid  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  were  due  to  the  water 
supply.  The  new  supply  was  taken  from  the 
chalk  outcrop,  about  seven  miles  distant  from 
Lynn,  and  was  exceedingly  copious  in  quantity, 
and,  coming  from  such  a  source,  was  bound  to 
be  pure  though  somewhat  hard.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sewerage  scheme,  there  was  in  the 
old  part  of  the  town  a  great  deal  of  artificially- 
made  ground.  So  they  had  to  have  all  the 
trenches  close  timbered  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  timber  had  to  be  left  in.  Most  of  the 
sewers  were  laid  at  a  depth  at  which  the 
water  in  the  land  was  above  the  sewers  when 
finished.  The  amount  of  subsoil  leakage, 
however,  was  very  small.  The  septic  tanks, 
of  which  Mr.  Collins  had  spoken,  were  called 
decomposing  chambers,  and  each  house  had 
one  of  these  chambers.  It  was  a  brick  struc¬ 
ture  4  ft.  by  2  ft.,  and  there  was  an  outlet 
dipping  down  into  the  sewer.  The  object  of 
this  was  to  form  a  trap  between  the  sewer  and 
the  house.  It  did  undoubtedly  form  a  septic 
tank  as  they  had  septic  action  going  on,  and, 
practically  nothing  but  liquid  came  away 
from  that  chamber.  He  had  seen  scores 
opened,  and  undoubtedly  they  had  a  great 
effect  in  liquefying  the  sewage. 

Mr.  Collins  :  Were  they  situate  in  the 
house  or  outside  ? 

Mr.  Silcock  :  Sometimes  in  the  house. 

Mr.  E.  Buckham,  Ipswich,  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks. 

The  President  said  that  the  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  supplied  was  abnormal 
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and  even  now  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  I 
37  gallons  a  day  it  was  a  very  considerable  i 
ccisumption. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Weaver  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  J.  Pilling,  Borough  Electrical  Engineer, 
presented  a  paper  on  the  King's  Lynn 
electricity  works. 

The  members  attending  the  meeting  were 
then  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the  Mayor, 
and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visits  to 
the  electricity  works,  the  depot — where  the 
members  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  new 
junction-pipe  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Weaver 
—and  the  waterworks  pumping  station. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  GESSO  DECORATED 
BOX. 

This  design  for  a  box  decorated  in  gesso 
obtained  for  its  author,  Miss  Hilda  Baker,  of 
Edgbaston,  a  silver  medal  in  the  National 
Competition  at  South  Kensington  this  year. 

The  artist  has  sent  us  no  special  description 
of  her  work,  which  however  speaks  for  itself. 
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WEST  END,  ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
j|  E  give  a  general  elevation  of  the  west 
end  of  this  church,  and  a  second 
illustration  showing  the  detail  of  the 
figure  of  St.  George  and  the  canopy.  The 
architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence, 
the  author  of  the  paper  read  at  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  last  week  and  published 
in  our  present  issue  ;  and  the  bronze  figure 
was  modelled  by  him.  The  glass  was  designed 
by  him  conjointly  with  Mr.  T.  Brown. 

The  stone  tracery  is  in  Caen  stone,  and  was 
added  after  the  church  was  built  to  mask  the 
plain  wall  surface  at  the  sides  of  the  window. 
The  font  shown  in  the  baptistry  has  some 
interest  in  that  the  bowl  is  of  one  single  piece 
of  onyx.  The  columns  and  tracery  supporting 
it  are  of  rouge-red  marble  and  alabaster,  and 
the  cover  in  wrought  iron  and  copper. 

The  subject  of  the  large  window  is  the 
Resurrection.  The  baptistry  windows  have 
interwoven  with  the  ornament  the  various 
symbols  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  floor 
is  in  vitreous  mosaic,  and  contains  in  its  design 
those  early  symbols  which  appertain  to 
baptism.  The  whole  of  the  roof  timbering  is 
decorated  in  gold  and  colour,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  the  Norfolk  screens. 

The  whole  church  was  presented  to  the 
parish  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  of 
Jesmond  Towers,  NewcastJe-on-Tyne ;  who 
was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  an  architect. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  JEWEL-BOX. 

The  jewel-box,  for  which  a  bronze  medal 
was  awarded  to  the  artist,  Miss  E.  Thorp 
(Huddersfield),  at  the  National  Competition 
this  year,  is  an  example  of  design  worked  out 
in  cut  and  embossed  leather.  The  motif  of  the 
design  is  a  woodland  scene.  On  the  front  two 
figures,  one  with  hounds  in  leash  are  looking 
for  the  deer  ;  on  the  end  the  hounds  have  been 
slipped  and  are  in  full  cry  ;  the  back  of  the  box 
shows  a  doe  and  fawn  unconscious  of  the 
chase,  while  the  other  end  shows  a  stag  fleeing 
from  the  hounds.  At  each  corner  rabbits  scuttle 
into  the  undergrowth,  while  overhead  pheasants 
rocket  out  of  the  wood.  The  wood  is  suggested 
by  the  briar  rose  which  gathers  together  on 
the  lid  into  a  complex  harmonious  design. 
Inside,  the  box  is  lined  with  Japanese  block- 
printed  silk  of  conventional  rose  design. 


BUCKNALL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
HOSPITAL. 

The  original  building  for  the  Hanley,  Stoke, 
and  Fenton  Joint  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital, 
at  Bucknall,  North  Staffordshire — which  was 
built  in  1885 — accommodated  twenty-nine 
patients,  comprising  the  south  twelve-bed 
pavilion,  west  half  of  isolation  block  for  five 
beds,  iron  pavilion  for  twelve  beds  (now 
demolished),  the  south-east  portion  of  the 
administrative  block,  and  the  laundry  block. 
All  the  other  buildings  shown  on  the  plan  have 
been  erected  since  the  year  1895,  at  which 
time  Mr.  Elijah  Jones  was  appointed  architect 
to  the  Board. 

These  new  extensions  comprise  two  twelve- 
bed  pavilions,  one  eighteen  bed  pavilion, 
eastern  extension  to  isolation  block  for  four 
beds,  two  wings  to  administrative  block,  a 
discharge  block,  waiting-room  at  entrance, 
power  station,  stable  block,  the  remodelling  of 
laundry  block,  a  concrete  water-storage  tank, 
overhauling  and  renovating  the  whole  of  the 


drainage.  The  latest  extensions  were  formal! 
opened  on  February  6,  and  consist  of  eighteei 
bed  pavilion,  western  wing  to  administrativ 
block,  power  station,  stable  block,  and  tt 
remodelling  of  laundry  block. 

The  whole  of  the  fittings  of  every  descriptic 
are  of  the  very  latest  type  and  principle,  tt 
laundry  being  fitted  with  steam  -  drive 
machinery  by  Messrs.  Summerscales,  1 
Keighley,  together  with  drying-horses  an 
hot-air  drying-room.  The  disinfector  is  Messr 
Manlove  &  Alliott's  patent  oval  form.  TH 
whole  of  the  buildings  are  lighted  t 
electricity,  generated  by  the  complete  plant 
the  power  station,  and  overhead  telephon 
from  all  buildings  to  the  administrative  bloc 
When  the  covered  ways  are  completed,  tt 
institution  will  in  every  way  be  a  modern  on 
These  covered  ways  are  rendered  a  necessit 
by  the  bleakness  of  the  site,  and  are  discoi 
nected  at  each  building  containing  infection. 

The  whole  of  the  exteriors  of  the  building 
are  quite  plain,  in  common  brickwork,  wit 
red  pressed-brick  dressings  to  the  opening 
and  angles,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  re 
pressed  tiles.  The  interiors  have  glazed  ti 
and  brick  dadoes  ;  maple  and  pitch-pine  floor 
polished  cement  plaster,  with  Keen's  cemei 
finish,  pointed  to  walls  (where  not  tiled)  an 
ceilings.  The  whole  of  the  walls  in  the  nei 
eighteen-bed  pavilion  are  covered  from  flo< 
to  ceiling  with  glazed  tiles  in  selected  tint 
The  heating  is  by  means  of  hot-air  dowi 
draught  stoves,  in  bronze-green  faience,  wit 
3-in.  orange-coloured  tiles  to  form  hearths,  an 
green  faience  kerbs.  The  lavatories,  sinks,  an 
baths  are  of  firelay,  with  white  porcelain  finis! 

The  ventilation  is  by  means  of  Boyle’s  inle 
and  extractors  to  walls  and  grids  in  ceiling 
connected  to  ridge  ventilators.  The  hot-wato 
supply  to  baths,  &c.,  is  by  means  of  a  sell 
contained  boiler  in  each  annexe,  which  is  als 
used  for  heating  the  several  places  in  eac 
annexe  by  means  of  wrought-iron  piping  rour. 
each. 

The  total  number  of  beds  is  now  sixty-thre: 
and  the  land  has  as  many  buildings  on  it  as  : 
will  conveniently  allow. 

The  whole  of  the  pavilion  erections  an 
alterations,  comprising  forty-six  out  of  tt 
sixty-three  beds,  and  other  blocks,  as  mei 
tioned,  erected  since  1895,  have  been  carric 
out  under  the  directions  and  supervision  1 
Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  architect,  of  Hanlei 
Messrs.  Embrey  &  Co.,  Fenton,  were  gener: 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  McDougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  St. 
George-in-the-East  Guardians  3,000/.  for  re¬ 
ceiving  homes  for  children  ;  and  Southwark 
Guardians  1,900/.  for  a  receiving  home  for 
children. 

Site  for  New  Offices. — The  debate  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  new  offices  recommending  the  Council 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  power  to  acquire 
compulsorily  for  the  purposes  of  new  offices 
the  properties  bounded  on  the  north  by 
William-street,  the  Tivoli  Music-hall,  and 
Adam-street,  on  the  south  by  the  Embankment- 
gardens,  on  the  east  by  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  on 
the  west  by  York-buildings.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  site,  which  includes  an  area  of 
3*35  acres,  is  900,000/.* 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  : — “  That,  in  view  of  the  costly  under¬ 
takings  now  being  carried  out  or  about  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Council,  the  Council  deems 
it  inexpedient  to  incur  so  large  an  additional 
expenditure  as  would  be  involved  by  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  that  the  recommendation  be 
accordingly  referred  back  with  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  to  report  (<z)  at  what  cost 
certain  property  in  Spring-gardens,  belonging 
to  the  Government  and  reported  to  be  avail¬ 
able,  could  be  immediately  acquired  ;  (/;)  to 
what  extent  such  property  could  be  utilised 
for  the  erection  thereon  of  offices  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  staff  now  housed  in  outside  premises, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  hereafter  available 
for  an  extension  of  the  present  premises  ;  and 
(c)  the  cost  of  such  building.” 

Mr.  A.  T.  Williams  seconded  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  debate,  Mr.  W. 
Em  den  appealed  to  the  Council  to  treat  the 
matter  on  a  business  basis.  At  present  they 
had  the  staff  housed  in  forty  different  buildings, 
which  was  most  uneconomical.  From  his 
experience  he  did  not  think  the  building  would 
cost  more  than  half  a  million  of  money.  They 
had  to  consider  they  were  paying  18,560/.  a 
year  in  rent,  and  they  had  paid  150,000/.  for 
leases.  When  those  leases  ran  out  they  would 
have  to  pay  more,  because  the  value  of  the 
property  would  have  increased.  If  they 
realised  their  present  leases  and  deducted  that 
from  the  cost  of  the  new  scheme,  he  did  not 
believe  the  difference  would  amount  to  more 
than  400,000/.  or  500,000/. 

Colonel  Rotton,  while  in  favour  of  housing 
the  staff  under  one  roof,  said  this  could  not  be 
done  on  the  Adelphi  site.  He  felt  that  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Records  and  Build¬ 
ings  Committee  must  vote  against  the  idea  of 
pulling  down  the  houses  on  the  Adelphi  site. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee,  said  the  buildings  would  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  “  Adam  style  of  architecture— in 
the  style  that  Robert  Adam  would  have  ap¬ 
proved  of.” 

The  amendment  having  been  defeated, 

Mr.  Cohen  moved  That,  before  coming 
to  a  decision  on  the  Adelphi  site,  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  instructed  to  report  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  ol  a  site  south  of  the  Thames,  adjacent  to 
Westminster  Bridge."  He  condemned  the 
Adelphi  site  on  the  score  of  unsuitability,  while 
it  was  impossible  to  house  all  their  staff  on  it. 
It  was  possible,  he  believed,  to  acquire  a  site 
between  Westminster  Bridge-road  and  the 
Works  depot  for  about  650,000/.,  and  this  would 
give  them  5  4  acres,  compared  with  the  Adelphi 
site  of  335  acres,  costing  900,000/.  If  they 
constructed  a  road  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  \\  aterloo  Station  the  recoupment  would  go 
a  measurable  distance  towards  the  cost  of  the 
building.  There  had  been  a  few  remarkable 
architects  who  had  made  their  mark  on  London, 
but  no  man  had  made  so  distinctive  a  mark 
upon  the  buildings  he  erected  than  Robert 
Adam,  and  perhaps  his  brother.  And  one  of 
the  great  merits  of  their  work,  which  enabled 
any  one  to  recognise  it  the  moment  it  was 
seen  was  the  beauty  of  the  proportions  of  the 
buildings  they  erected,  and  the  idea  of  building 
some  eight  story  monstrosity  in  place  of  this 
work  was  hardly  worthy  of  the  Council,  espe¬ 
cially  bearing  in  mind  what  Lord  Rosebery 
had  recently  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tono- 
graphical  Society. 

See  our  last  issue  for  details  of  the  scheme,  p.  345. 


The  amendment  was  defeated,  and 
Mr.  Gaskell  moved,  and  Mr.  Sankey 
seconded,  a  further  amendment  to  add  the 
following  words  to  the  recommendation, 
viz. : — “  And  that  the  Council  be  empowered 
to  hold  over  the  development  of  the  site  until 
such  time,  not  exceeding  ten  years,  as  it  may 
determine.”  This  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

A  division  was  taken  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  with  the  following  result  : — 

For  the  recommendation .  50 

Against .  50 

The  Chairman  S2id  that  Mr.  Beachcroft’s 
name  had  been  given  him  as  a  teller,  but  being 
informed  that  Mr.  Beachcroft  had  left  the  room 
he  ordered  Mr.  Cousins  to  tell  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Cousins  went  out  to  tell  and  found  Mr. 
Beachcroft  there,  but  Mr.  Cousins  did  not  vote. 
The  difficulty  was  that  there  was  a  tie,  and  the 
motion  was  not  carried. 

Mr.  Cousins  claimed  the  right  to  vote 
against  the  recommendation. 

After  some  discussion  the  Chairman  said  he 
must  accept  the  division  list  as  handed  to  him, 
but  a  note  could  be  added  in  the  minutes  re¬ 
cording  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cousins  tendered  his 
vote,  and  it  was  not  accepted. 

Erection  of  Warehouse  Buildings  on  West 
Side  op  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton-garden,  Holborn. 
— The  Building  Act  Committee  reported  as 
follows,  the  recommendation  being  agreed 
to  : — 


“  The  District  Surveyor  having  received  notice 
from  Messrs.  Patman  &  Fothenngham  of  their 
intention  to  erect  two  factory  buildings  on  the  west 
side  of  Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton-garden,  within  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway, 
and  to  a  greater  height  than  the  buildings  formerly 
existing  on  the  site,  served  a  notice  of  objection 
upon  them  under  Section  150  of  the  London  Build¬ 
ing  Act,  1894.  The  street  in  question  is  about  20  ft. 
to  22  ft.  in  width  ;  the  buildings  formerly  on  the 
site  were  six  domestic  buildings  about  2S  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  buildings  which  are  being  erected  are 
factory  buildings  of  the  ‘  warehouse  ’  class  under  the 
Act,  and  about  50  ft.  in  height.  Under  Section  13, 
Sub-Section  5  of  the  Act,  if  a  person  has  obtained 
certified  plans  of  any  building  or  structure  existing 
within  the  prescribed  distance  either  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Act  or  at  any  time  within  seven 
years  previously,  he  may  alter  or  re-erect  such 
building  or  structure,  but  so  that  no  land  within  the 
prescribed  distance  is  occupied  by  the  re-erected 
building  or  structure  except  that  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  within  the  prescribed  distance  by  the  building 
previously  existing.  The  builders  in  this  case  had 
obtained  certified  plans  from  the  District  Surveyor 
of  the  six  domestic  buildings  formerly  existing 
on  the  site,  and  they  contended  that  they 
were  legally  entitled  to  build  a3  they  pro¬ 
posed,  and  stated  that  they  should  not  therefore 
appeal  against  the  District  Surveyor's  notice  of 
objection,  but  should  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  their  buildings.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
erection  of  buildings  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  those  formerly  existing  on  the  site  cannot  be 
said  to  be  an  alteration  or  re-erection  of  such 
buildings,  and  we  therefore  instructed  the  solicitor 
to  serve  a  penal  notice  on  the  builders.  The  notice 
was  not  complied  with,  and  two  summonses  (one  in 
respect  of  each  building)  were  issued  against  the 
builders.  The  case  was  heard  at  the  Clerkenwell 
Police-court  before  Mr.  Bros  on  July  iS,  1902.  The 
facts  were  not  disputed,  and  after  hearing  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  counsel  on  both  sides  the  magistrate 
dismissed  the  summons  with  5/.  5s.  costs,  but  agreed 
to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court. 
As  the  point  raised  is  a  very  important  one,  we 
instructed  the  solicitor  to  get  a  special  case  stated, 
and  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  stated  has  been 
practically  agreed  upon,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
signed  by  the  magistrate.  We  recommend  That 
the  solicitor  be  instructed  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
for  obtaining  the  decision  of  the  High  Court 
upon  the  case  stated  by  the  magistrate  in  the 
matter  of  the  Council  v.  Patman  &  Fotheringham 
(erection  of  factory  buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
Eyre-street  Hill,  Hatton-garden)." 


Tramways :  Electric  Sub-station The  High¬ 
ways  Committee  recommended  and  it  was 
agreed : — 


"That  the  expenditure  on  capital  account  be 
authorised  (a)  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  3,600/.  for  the 
erection  of  workshop  buildings,  adjoining  the  sub¬ 
station  in  course  of  erection  at  Clapham  for  the 
electrical  working  of  the  London  County  Council 
tramways,  and  (b)  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  350/.  in 
remuneration  of  the  quantity  surveyor  employed  for 
getting  out  the  quantities  and  measuring  up  the 
work  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the  sub¬ 
station  and  workshops  at  Clapham.  and  of  the  sub¬ 
stations  at  Brixton  and  near  the  Elephant  and  Ca3tle 
respectively.” 

Housing  :  Reid's  Brewery  Estate.  —  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee 
reported  that  block  D,  Reid’s  brewery  estate, 
1  has  been  completed  and  is  now  ready  {or 
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occupation.  This  block  of  dwellings  is  one  olf 
the  six  interior  blocks  on  the  estate ;  it  has 
been  built  by  the  Works  department,  and  will 
accommodate  250  persons  in  fifteen  tenements! 
of  three  rooms,  and  forty  tenemtnls  of  two" 
rooms. 

Buildings  at  F  arm  field. — The  Inebriate  Acts* 
Committee  reported  that  the  works  include!  in: 
Messrs.  Potter  Brothers’  contract  for  the  erec-jj 
tion  of  new  buildings  at  Farmfield  have  b.-enf 
completed,  and  that  the  certificate  of  the  ! 
Secretary  of  State  in  respect  of  the  buildings, 
has  been  received.  The  certificate  allows  of  • 
the  reception  of  eighty  additional  patients,  so  i 
that  there  is  at  present  accommodation  for  1 13  ; 
female  inebriates  at  Farmfield  Reformatory.  1 

View  from  Richmond  Hill. — In  answer  to  at 
question  by  Mr.  Sankey,  Mr.  Piggott  said  it! 
was  a  fact  that  Buccleuch  House,  Richmond,! 
the  residence  of  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis,  was  for  r 
sale,  and  if  the  site  were  built  upon  it  would  r 
destroy  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill.  Sir  ! 
Whittaker  Ellis,  however,  was  under  a 
covenant  not  to  build.  On  the  opposite  side! 
of  the  river  was  Cambridge  Terrace-gardens,* 
and  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis  promised,  when  the  a 
Marble  Hill  Estate  was  being  acquired,  that* 
these  Gardens  should  not  be  further  built  upon.  I 
That  estate  was  offered  for  sale,  and  it  was  the  I 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  write  to  Sir  I 
Whittaker  Ellis,  drawing  his  attention  to  his 
promise,  because  there  was  no  condition  in  1 
the  sale  carrying  out  that  promise. 

Proposed  New  Institute  for  Paddington  and 
North-West  London. — The  Technical  Education  1 
Board  reported  as  follows  : — 

“We  have  for  some  time  been  endeavouring  to  < 
arrange  for  additional  accommodation  and  im¬ 
proved  organisation  of  technical  education  in  the 
extensive  district  of  Paddington  (including  Queen’s 
Park),  Kilburn,  and  South-West  Hampstead,  in  1 
which  a  large  artisan  population  has  grown  up. 
The  Council  at  present  aids  very  liberally  the  ; 
classes  carried  on  at  the  Westbourne  Park  Insti- i 
tute  and  the  Queen’s  Park  Institute,  together  with 
some  small  art  classes  which  have  practically  no  t 
independent  resources,  and  all  of  which  urgently  3 
require  better  accommodation.  These  is  no  poly¬ 
technic  nearer  than  those  at  Regent-street  (Oxford- 
circus)  and  Manresa-road  (Chelsea),  which  are  far  1 
too  distant  to  meet  the  local  needs. 

We  have  now  succeeded  in  finding  premises 
which,  with  comparatively  little  alteration,  will  I 
enable  us  to  concentrate  the  present  classes  into 
one  strong  institution,  providing  adequate  labora-  1 
tory  and  workshop  accommodation,  and  in  a  position  1 
to  serve  as  the  educational  centre  for  the  whole 
district.  These  premises  are  in  Saltram  crescent,  < 
lying  between  Queen's  Park  and  Westbourne  Park. 
The  buildings  are  freehold,  standing  on  a  site  of  j 
about  35,000  sq.  ft.,  and  were  erected  about  twelve 
years  ago  for  use  as  a  higher  grade  voluntary  school. 
The  proposed  organisation  of  the  school  did  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  project  wa3  eventually  abandoned.  They 
have  been  inspected  by  the  architect  and  valuer,  and  ( 
it  i3  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  2,000/.  would 
fit  them  for  use  as  a  technical  institute  by  October 
next.  The  valuer  has  been  in  negotiation  with  the 
owners,  and  has,  with  our  approval,  secured  the  | 
option  of  purchase  of  the  freehold,  with  possession, n 
for  the  sum  of  15,000/.,  which  we  consider  a  very  1 
reasonable  price.  .  .  .  We  recommend  ‘  That  the  1 
freehold  of  the  premises  in  Saltram-crescent  be  j 
acquired  for  15,000/. ;  that  the  cost  be  provided  from  1 
the  funds  already  appropriated  by  the  Council  for  > 
technical  education  ;  that  the  solicitor  do  complete  . 
the  matter,  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  bp  ' 
affixed  to  any  necessary  documents  in  connexion) 
with  the  purchase  of  the  property.’  ” 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Theatres. — The  Theatres  s 
and  Music  Halls  Committee  reported  that  they  : 
hadjnoticed  statements  in  the  Press  concerning 
the  Council’s  action  in  respect  of  the  theatres  \ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamber-  n 
lain.  The  public  might  be  assured  that  no  . 
action  of  the  Council  sought  either  to  put . 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  managers,  or  to  t, 
allow  a  state  of  things  which  would  endanger  b 
the  safety  of  theatre-goers.  To  meet  the :: 
wishes  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  theatres  . 
were  inspected,  and  a  report  was  forwarded  : 
to  him  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  renewal  of 
the  licences.  Full  licences  were  then  granted  • 
by  his  Lordship  to  all  theatres  which  had  com-  r 
plied  with  all  the  requisitions,  and  provisional  j! 
licences  for  three  months  were  granted  to  t 
others,  to  be  exchanged  for  full  licences  on  > 
completion  of  the  work. 

Theatres. — The  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  I 
Committee  reported  that  the  following  had  1 
been  approved  : — Canterbury  Music  Hall — 
rendering  lounge  floor  fire-resisting — sub-  1 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Wylson  &  Long  ;  Grand  - 
Palace  of  Varieties,  Clapham — new  lobbies— 
submitted  by  Mr.  F.  Matcham  Shepherd’s t 
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ih  Empire — building  to  accommodate  2,500 
pie — submitted  by  Mr.  F.  Matcham. 
'epaiuting  Chelsea  Bridge. — The  Bridges 
nmittee  reported  as  follows  : — 

On  July  22,  1902,  the  Council  authorised  an 
“nditure  of  2,495/.  for  repainting  Chelsea  Bridge, 
instructed  us  to  invite  tenders  for  the  work  and 
accept  the  lowest  satisfactory  tender.  The 
>wing  tenders  were  accordingly  opened  on 
U3t  18  : — 

T.  Ouartermaine  . ^1412  5  7 

A.  H.  Inns  .  1,717  o  o 

W.  Dudley  .  1,952  13  9 

E.  Proctor  .  2,525  5  6 

Vigor  &  Co .  2,489  o  o 

aasmuch  as  there  was  a  difference  of  over  Cool. 
veen  Mr.  Quartermaine’s  tender  and  the  next 
est,  and  further  that  he  was  a  provincial  con- 
itor  who  had  not  previously  done  work  for  the 
incil,  we  were  careful  to  have  full  inquiries  made 
lecting  his  capability  to  properly  carry  out  the 
tract.  It  was  not,  therefore,  possible  until  Sep- 
ber  13  to  send  the  usual  letter  of  acceptance, 
engrossment  of  the  contract  being  sent  for 
;ution  some  three  days  later.  On  September  19 
;  Quartermaine  wrote  to  the  effect  that  since 
lering  he  had  undertaken  other  works,  and  that, 
ng  to  the  delay  in  communicating  to  him  the 
ision  of  the  Council,  he  had  found  it  impossible 
sxecute  the  work.  We  have  had,  therefore,  to 
.her  consider  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  we 
1  deem  it  desirable  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
•k  should  be  postponed  until  the  spring  of  next 
r." 

.'he  Council  adjourned  shortly  before 
I’clock. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

[HE  monthly  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  on 
[urday,  Mr.  Hensley  presiding. 

'he  Works  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
horised  acceptance  of  the  contract  of  Messrs, 
ke  &  Ockenden,  of  Littlehampton  (as  sub- 
tractors),  for  the  supply  and  fixing  of  a  gas 
ine  and  pump  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  2,000 
.ions  per  hour,  at  the  Millfield  Homes,  at  the  sum 
43/.  ios.,  and  also  for  the  supply  and  fixing  of 
I  external  cast-iron  connecting  pipe  from  the  well 
the  water  tower  with  the  necessary  fittings,  fire 
rants,  and  service  boxes  at  the  additional  sum  of 
103.  The  necessity  for  this  work  arises  from 
desire  to  obtain  the  water  supply  from  a  well 
;ead  of  from  the  local  water  company  as  origin- 
r  contemplated. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

I'he  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
(Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica- 
jis  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
p  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
[entheses  : — 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections, 
larylcbone,  East.\ — Enclosures  to  the  entrance 
(tico  at  No.  21,  Portland-place,  St.  Marylebone 
[ssrs  Ray  &  Murrells  for  Sir  A.  Edmonstone, 
It.). — Consent. 

f ackney,  Central. f — Blocks  of  dwellings  on  the 
|th  side  of  Dalston-iane  and  east  side  of  Navarino- 
H,  Dalston  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son,  &  Smithem 
1  the  Four  per  Cent.  Industrial  Dwellings  Co. 
.). — Consent. 

iewisham. — Three  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
rensbourne-road,  Lewisham,  eastward  of  Mon 
i-road  (Mr.  J.  W.  Webb).— Consent. 

I otherhilhe. — Projecting  oriel  windows  at  the 
t,  second  and  third  floor  levels,  and  of  projecting 
1  balconies  at  the  first  floor  level,  in  front  of  a 
posed  block  of  offices  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  17 
[25  (odd  numbers)  inclusive,  Tooley-street, 
Iherhithe  (Mr.  C.  S.  Peach  for  Messrs.  Mills  & 
Irrow) — Consent. 

trand.f — Projecting  oriel  windows  to  a  building 
(the  site  of  Nos.  1,  3  and  5,  Ryder-street,  St. 
jess  (Mr.  W.  Woodward  for  Mr.  C.  Guffanti). — 
jsent. 

larylebonc ,  West. — Two  blocks  of  residential 
ii  on  the  north  side  of  Marylebone-road  and 
t  side  of  Lisson  Grove,  St.  Marylebone,  of  pro- 

fng  bay  and  oriel  windows,  porches  and 
onies  (Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton  for  Mr.  T.  H. 
joke-  H  itchi  ng). — Consent. 

lapham. — A  projecting  porch  in  front  of  No.  ia, 
tory-grove,  Clapham  (Mr.  S.  J.  Collins,  for  Mrs. 
Virgo). — Consent. 

jn 'enwicli. — Wood  and  tiled  porches  in  front  of 
,  dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side  of  Shooter’s 
i-road,  Greenwich  (Mr.  D.  Wilson). — Consent. 
iammersmith. — Extension  of  the  periods  within 
ch  the  erection  of  a  block  of  flats,  with  shops  on 
(ground  floor,  on  the  site  of  Nos.  156  and  15S, 
■ridge-road,  Hammersmith,  was  required  to  be 
(imenced  and  completed  (Mr.  A.  H.  Hart). — 
eed. 

ampstead. — Retention  of  a  shop  front  erected 
er  the  projecting  landing  at  No.  150,  Finchley- 
1,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  C.  Saunders  &  Son  for 
H.  J.  S.  Abrams). — Consent. 


Lewisham. — A  porch  addition  at  the  rear  of 
No.  179,  Hither-green-lane,  Lewisham,  to  abut  upon 
Ennersdale-road  (Messrs.  J.  Outhwaite  &  Son  for 
Mr.  J.  Outhwaite). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  South. f — A  building  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  Euston-road,  Southampton-street,  and  Warren- 
street,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  E.  C.  Macpherson  for  Mr. 
H.  Regnart). — Refused. 

Claphamf — A  church  on  the  site  of  Nos.  26,  28, 
and  30,  Larkhall-lane,  Clapham  (Mr.  W.  Romain  for 
the  Rev.  Canon  St.  John). — Refused. 

Hackney,  Central. — A  one-story  addition  upon  part 
of  the  forecourt  of  the  Star  Steam  Laundry,  Anton- 
street,  Hackney  (Mr.  J.  Hamilton  for  the  Star  Steam 
Laundry  Co.,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South. — An  iron  and  glass  covered 
way  in  front  of  No.  26,  Kensington-court,  Kensing¬ 
ton  (Messrs.  Green  &  Abbott  for  Mrs.  McConnell) 
— Refused. 

Marylebone  West. — A  covered  way  at  the  side  of 
No.  20,  Upper  Hamilton-terrace,  Maida  Vale, 
St.  Marylebone,  abutting  upon  Carlton  Hill  (Mr. 
G.  A.  Sexton  for  Mr.  J.  Peters). — Refused. 

Marylebone  West. — A  porch  on  the  north  side  of 
No.  33,  Montagu-square,  abutting  upon  Montagu- 
place  (Mr.  F.  W.  Foster). — Refused. 

Norwood. — One-story  shops  on  the  east  side  of 
Norwood-road,  Lambeth,  between  No.  333  and 
Norfolk  Lodge  (Mr.  C.  M.  Quilter  for  Mrs.  F. 
Parker). — Refused. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — A  porch  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  No.  16,  Queen-street,  Mayfair,  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (Messrs.  Rolfe  &  Matthews  for  Mr. 
W.  Stone). — Refused. 


Marylebone-road  and  west  side  of  Lisson-grove, 
St.  Marylebone,  for  the  persons  dwelling  or  em¬ 
ployed  therein  (Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton  for  Mr. 
T.  H.  Brooke-Hitching). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-square. — An  alteration  in  the 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  provided  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  Section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  floors  of  a  building  known  as  Hanover- 
buildings,  Hanover-square,  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  so  far  as  relates  to  an  alteration  of  the 
lower  flight  of  the  north-western  external  staircase 
(Mr.  J.  Sawyer). — Consent. 

Worki ng-Class  Dwellings. 

Hackney,  Central.— Blocks  of  intended  dwelling- 
houses,  to  be  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  working- 
class,  and  proposed  to  be  erected,  not  abutting  upon 
a  street,  on  a  site  at  the  corner  of  Dalston-lane  and 
Navarino-road,  Dalston  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph,  Son, 
&  Smithern  for  the  Four  per  Cent.  Industrial 
Dwellings  Co.).— Consent. 

Dwelling  Houses  on  Low-Lying  Land. 

Lambeth,  North.— Two  buildings  on  low-lying 
land  situated  at  the  corner  of  Short-street  and  New- 
cut,  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  R.  Milton  for  Mr.  T.  L. 
Green). — Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f  arc  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


Correspondence. 


Width  of  Way. 

Kensington,  North. — Extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  rebuilding  of  a  chapel,  on  the 
western  side  of  Bosworth-road,  Kensington,  with 
the  external  walls  of  the  new  building  at  less  than 
the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  road¬ 
way  of  Stockton-mews,  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
menced  (Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman). — Consent. 

Limehouse. — Retention  of  a  detached  water-closet 
building  in  a  yard  on  the  west  side  of  Gill-street, 
Stepney,  next  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  arch  (Mr. 
M.  W.  Jameson  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Stepney). — Consent. 

St.  George-in-the-Easl. — School  buildings  on  the 
north  side  of  High-street,  Wapping  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey 
for  the  School  Board  for  London). — Consent. 

Bethnal  Green, South-West. — A  building  commenced 
to  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Princes- court, 
Bethnal  Green  (Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove).— Refused. 

Hampstead. — Four  three-storv  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  Willow-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  F.  S. 
Hammond  for  Mr.  W.  Selley). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Line  of  Fronts. 

Dulwich. — An  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  buildings,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  west  side  of  Grove-lane, 
Camberwell,  at  the  corner  of  Champion -grove,  was 
required  to  be  commenced  (Mr.  J.  Heath  for  Mr.  T. 
Freeman). — Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Wandsworth. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  build¬ 
ings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Nepean-street,  southward 
of  Umbiia-street,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  A.  J.  Hardwick 
for  Mr.  T.  D.  McMeekin). — Consent. 

Westminster. — A  deviation  from  the  plan  approved 
on  March  25,  1902,  for  the  erection  of  a  block  of 
artisans’  dwellings  on  the  south  side  of  Page-street, 
Westminster,  next  No.  125  (Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph, 
Son,  &  Smithem  for  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Westminster). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets ,  &c. 

Hackney,  South. — That  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  Hodson  &  Whitehead  sanctioning  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage 
traffic  to  lead  from  Morning-lane  to  Chatham-place, 
Hackney,  and,  in  connexion  therewith,  the  widening 
of  a  portion  of  Morning-lane  (Mr.  H.  W.  Rowland¬ 
son). — Consent. 

Width  of  Way  and  Cubical  Extent. 

Southwark,  West. — A  building,  to  be  used  as  a 
printing  and  bookbinding  factory,  on  the  east  side 
of  Bear-gardens  and  west  side  of  Rose-alley,  South¬ 
wark,  with  the  external  walls  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  respective  centres  of 
the  roadways  of  those  streets,  and  such  building  to 
exceed  in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic  feet 
(Mr.  E.  D.  Hoyland  for  Messrs.  E.  Newman  & 
Sons). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  of  Electricity. 

Marylebone,  East. — A  building  to  contain  a  water 
softening  plant  at  Grove-road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
abutting  upon  Lodge-place  (Mr.  C.  S.  Peach  for  the 
Central  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings, 
Section  63. 

Marylebone,  West. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
Section  63  of  the  Act  on  the  sixth  story  of  two 
blocks  of  residential  flats  on  the  north  side  of 


POLLUTION  OF  THE  RIVER  LEA. 

Sir  _l  am  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  for  the 
18th  i’nst.  that  you  draw  attention  on  p.  339  to  this 
subject. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
filthy  state  of  the  old  bed  of  the  River  Lea  from  the 
East  London  Water  Works  Filter  Beds  down  to 
Old  Ford  Lock,  about  three  miles,  can  possibly  be 
tolerated  by  the  authorities.  This  is  the  old  bed  of 
tbs  river,  the  part  for  traffic  being  diverted  to  a  new 
channel  called  the  Hackney  Cut,  and  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  river  reached  by  the  tides.  It  is  little 
better  than  a  sewage  pond  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  considering  the  number  of  autho¬ 
rities  that  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
interest  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  nuisance  ;  it  Partly 
forms  the  boundary  between  Low  Leyton,  Stratford, 
and  Hackney  and  Poplar,  so  that  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  on  both  sides  must  be  interested.  It 
skirts  for  more  than  a  mile  Hackney  Marshes, 
lately  turned  by  the  London  County  Council  into  a 
public  park  and  health  resort,  so  that  the  Committee 
of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  might  have  something  to 
say.  The  Lea  Conservancy  Board  are,  of  course, 
directly  interested,  and  as  each  ebbing  tide  take3 
a  portion  of  its  sewage  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
Lea  into  the  River  Thames  to  assist  in  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  that  river,  the  Thames  Conservancy  might 
have  something  to  say.  The  reservoirs  and  filter- 
beds  of  the  East  London  Water  Co.  cannot 
be  improved  by  the  polluted  air  in  their 
immediate  locality.  Moreover,  as  the  main 
outfall  sewer  runs  over  the  very  place  where  this 
sewage  pond  discharges  into  the  navigable  part  of 
the  Lea,  with  a  pumping  station  close  by,  the 
question  arises,  Why  does  not  this  sewer  take  this 
sewage  ?  The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  well-known  proverb  that  “  W  bat 
is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business.  Ibis 
neglected  neighbourhood  is  not  without  historic 
interest.  The  place  of  discharge  above  mentioned, 
“  the  Old  Ford,”  was  the  main  thoroughfare  out  of 
London  to  the  north-east  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  as  is  attested  by  the  names  “  Old  fiord- 
road  ”  and  “  Roman-road,”  and  the  White  Hart 
public-house  at  this  corner  stands  on  the  site  of  one 
that  has  been  there  for  centuries,  and  Roman 
remains  were  found  here  in  1868  on  the  site  of  the 
Old  Ford  goods  station.  There  was  also  an  ola 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood,  attested  to  by  the 
names  Palace  House  and  Palace  Gate,  remains  of 
the  old  gateway  being  still  there. 

The  polluted  part  of  the  river  is  crossed  by  the 
North-Western  and  Great  Eastern  Junction  Rail¬ 
way  ;  by  Carpenters-road,  which  leads  direct  from 
this  part  of  London  to  Stratford  ;  and  by  Temple 
Mills- road,  forming  the  junction  between  Homerton 
and  Lower  Leyton  by  Temple  Mills  Bridge  ;  and 
by  this  bridge  is  the  other  White  Hart  public-house 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Warry  in  his  report,  which  has 
just  been  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  one  which  bore  the 
date  1514.  The  neighbourhood  is  also  increasing 
in  population,  and  a  new  road  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  London  County  Council— Waterden-road— 
which  connects  the  two  thoroughfares  above 
named,  and  runs  very  near  the  polluted  stream. 

District  Surveyor. 

ASWAN  DAM  LOCK  GATES. 

Sir,— In  a  recent  notice  on  the  Aswan  dam  you 
state  that  Mr.  Stokes  designed  the  gates  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  F.  D.  M.  Stoney  designed  the 
gates,  the  regulating  gates,  and  the  lock  gates.  Mr. 
Stoney  worked  at  the  dam  gates  from  1895  to  1895, 
and  1  spent  February,  1895,  in  England  paying 
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visits  to  Ipswich  and  seeing  that  the  iron  work  was 
in  accord  with  the  stonework.  The  lock  and 
regulating  gates  as  erected  are  as  they  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Stoney.  Doubtless,  Mr.  Stokes  has 
had  much  work  in  fitting  in  details  to  suit  modifica¬ 
tions  as  the  construction  has  advanced,  but  the 
designs  are  Mr.  Stoney's.  The  only  thing  Mr. 
Stoney  did  not  design,  at  least,  not  in  my  time,  was 
the  lift  bridge.  We  hoped  later  on  to  design  a  lift 
bridge  between  dwarf  pylons,  but  Dis  alitcr  visum. 

W.  WlLLCOCKS, 

Late  Director-General  of  Reservoirs. 

Cairo,  October  ii,  1902. 


HOW  TO  SET  OUT  AN  ELLIPTIC 
ARCH. 

Sir. — The  contribution  of  your  correspondent, 
“  W.  P."  (p.  325  ante),  is  very  amusing,  but  as  an 
exposition  of  ignorance  it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

He  says  that  the  method  described  by  him — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  but  a  variation  of  that  given 
by  “  Knox  &  Wells  ” — is  that  in  most  common  use 
among  carpenters  and  masons. 

Granted  ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  for  all  modern  teachers  of 
“  Practical  Geometry”  define  the  ellipse  in  a 
sentence  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  construction, 
and,  after  all,  the  methods  which  the  average 
mechanic  employs  are  easily  traceable  to  his  early 
training. 

No  geometrician  can  demonstrate  that  the  curves 
obtained  by  the  method  “  W.  P.”  employs  are  not 
ellipses,  for  they  are  absolutely  correct,  this  not¬ 
withstanding  “W.  P.’s"  readiness  to  grant  the 
impossible. 

But  your  correspondent  is  wrong  when  he  says 
“  the  two  ellipses  are  equidistant  from  one  another 
throughout  their  length,"  and  if  by  his  assertion 
that  “  a  continuation  from  Q  of  rod  QP  will  give 
radiating  joints  at  any  point  in  the  circumference  ” 
he  means  “  will  give  correct  radiating  joints  for  the 
voussoirs  ”  he  is  again  incorrect.  T.  L.  B. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  :  1901-1902.  (Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode.) 

The  Private  Street  Works  Act.  By  Joshua 
Scholefield  and  Gerard  R.  Hill.  (Butterworth  & 
Co.) 

The  Painters’  Laboratory  Guide.— By  G.  H. 
Hurst,  F.C.S.  (Chas.  Griffin  &  Co.) 

The  Modern  Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Cabinet 
Maker.  By  G.  L.  Sutcliffe.  Vol  II.  (The  Gresham 
Publishing  Co.) 


Ube  Stubent’e  Column. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

17.— Glass. 

OMPOSITION. — Glass  consists  of  a 
combination  of  silicates,  the  predomi¬ 
nating  constituent  being  usually 
silica.  Silicates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  silicates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are 
soluble  in  acids,  although  insoluble  in  water  ; 
but  double  silicates  of  an  alkali  and  an  alkaline 
earth  are  practically  insoluble  either  in  water 
or  common  acids,  although  hydrofluoric  acid 
decomposes  them.  Silicate  of  soda,  which  is 
sometimes  called  water-glass,  is  one  of  the 
silicates  soluble  in  water,  and  is  frequently  a 
constituent  of  preservative  and  fireproofing 
solutions. 

In  ordinary  window-glass  the  alkali  is  soda, 
and  the  alkaline  earth  is  lime  ;  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  double  silicate  which  constitutes 
window-glass  approximates  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  formula  Na..O.CaO,6SiO,,. 
In  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  oxide  of  lead 
is  employed  instead  of  lime,  and  in  some  forms 
of  glass  potash  is  used  in  place  of  soda.  Most 
forms  of  glass  contain  small  quantities  of 
alumina  and  iron,  these  being  present  in  most 
cases  as  accidental  impurities. 

The  varieties  of  glass  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  manufactured  are  innumerable, 
but  the  glasses  most  largely  manufactured  at 
the  present  time  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  the  following  four  classes  : — 

1.  Crown,  sheet,  and  plate  glass,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  silicates  of  sodium  and  calcium. 

2.  Flint,  crystal,  or  lead  glass,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  silicates  of  potassium  and  lead. 

3 -  Common  green  bottle  glass,  which  consists 
of  silicates  of  sodium,  calcium,  aluminium,  and 
iron. 

4.  Bohemian  glass,  which  consists  of  silicates 
of  potassium  and  calcium. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate 
compositions  of  some  common  commercial 
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glasses,  but  the  compositions  of  such  glasses 
are,  of  course,  variable  : — 


Approximate  Composition. 

Description  of  Glass. 
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Uses  of  Different  Glasses. — Crown,  sheet,  and 
plate  glass  are  used  for  windows.  Flint  or 
lead  glass  is  used  for  domestic  articles.  Green 
bottle  glass  is  used  for  bottle  making,  and  may 
be  made  with  sand  containing  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  impurities  than  is  permissible  in 
sand  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  colour¬ 
less  glass.  Bohemian  glass  is  used  for  flasks 
and  for  other  chemical  apparatus  which  may 
be  required  to  withstand  a  high  temperature. 
Sheet  glass  and  flint  glass  melt  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  Bohemian  glass,  and  green 
bottle  glass  usually  has  a  melting  point  inter¬ 
mediate  between  that  of  flint  glass  and  Bo¬ 
hemian  glass. 

Coloured  Glass. — Coloured  glass  is  usually 
produced  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  one  or 
more  metallic  oxides  to  molten  colourless  glass, 
or  to  the  mixture  of  raw  materials  before 
fusion  ;  but  in  some  cases  a  metal,  or  sulphur, 
or  organic  matter  is  employed  instead  of  a 
metallic  oxide.  The  quantity  of  metallic  oxide 
repuired  to  impart  a  deep  colour  is  often  only 
a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  glass. 

Many  different  recipes  for  producing  glass  of 
a  specified  colour  have  been  adopted  by  diffe¬ 
rent  manufacturers,  and  the  following  list  gives 
but  a  few  of  the  materials  used  for  imparting 
colour  to  glass.  The  colour  of  the  glass  is,  of 
course,  as  largely  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  colouring  agent  employed  as  upon  its 
composition.  Sulphur,  for  example,  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  yellow  glass  if  added  in  small  quantity, 
or  a  black  glass  if  in  larger  quantity  : — 

Deep  blue  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding 
oxide  of  cobalt. 

Sky  blue  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding 
oxide  of  copper  (o-oi  per  cent.) 

Deep  green  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding 
ferrous  oxide  or  oxide  of  chromium. 

Yelloiv  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding 
ferric  oxide  or  sulphur. 

Orange  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding 
ferric  oxide  and  manganese  oxide. 

Purple  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding 
manganese  oxide. 

Red  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding  sub¬ 
oxide  of  copper. 

Crimson  red  glass  may  be  produced  by 
adding  gold  chloride. 

Black  glass  may  be  produced  by  adding 
sulphur  (10  per  cent.)  or  a  mixture  of  metallic 
oxides. 

Iridescent  glass  may  be  produced  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  hot  glass  to  fumes  of  stannous 
chloride. 

Raw  Materials  for  Glass  Manufacture. — 
The  silica  employed  is  white  sand,  almost 
free  from  iron.  In  certain  districts  beds 
of  comparatively  pure  sand  well  adapted 
for  glass  manufacture  are  found.  Sand  con¬ 
taining  ferric  oxide  produces  glass  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  sand  containing  more  than  a  trace 
of  iron  must  not  therefore  be  used  for  crystal 
or  best  quality  plate  glass.  For  ordinary  sheet 
glass  the  iron  oxide  may  amount  to  ^  per  cent. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  prejudicial"  effect  of 
ferric  oxide  may  be  avoided  by  adding  oxide  of 
arsenic  to  reduce  the  ferric  oxide  to  ferrous 
oxide,  for  ferrous  oxide  in  small  quantity 
merely  gives  a  greenish  hue  to  the  glass. 
Manganese  dioxide  in  small  quantity  imparts  a 
faint  violet  colour  to  colourless  glass,  but  when 
the  manganese  dioxide  is  added  to  glass  having 
a  greenish  tint  the  colours  neutralise  one 
another,  and  an  almost  colourless  glass  is 
obtained.  At  one  time  the  silica  used  for 
glass-making  was  commonly  obtained  by 
grinding  flint  ;  hence  the  name  “  flint-glass.” 

Soda  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  “soda- 
ash  ”  (sodium  carbonate)  and  potash  in  the 
form  of  “  pearl-ash  ’’  (potassium  carbonate). 
Lime  is  used  as  quicklime,  or  as  carbonate  of 
lime  either  in  the  form  of  chalk  or  limestone. 
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For  the  production  of  flint-glass  the  lead  is 
added  in  the  form  of  red  lead  (Pb,OJ. 

Cullet  is  the  name  given  to  the  waste  and 
broken  glass  obtained  during  the  process  ol 
manufacturing  sheet-glass  and  glass  articles,1 
Cullet  is  always  mixed  with  the  sand  and  othei 
materials  used  for  producing  glass,  for  undue 
waste  is  thus  prevented,  and  the  cullet  also 
acts  as  a  flux.  Potash  and  soda  are  to  an 
appreciable  extent  volatile  at  the  temperatuw 
required  to  cause  sand  to  combine  with  tftf 
alkali  and  lime,  and  much  of  the  alkali  ii 
liable  to  be  lost  by  volatilisation  unless  cullet 
which  melts  at  a  lower  temperature,  is  added 
The  cullet  dissolves  all  the  glass-making  mate¬ 
rials,  and  causes  them  to  enter  into  combina¬ 
tion  to  form  glass  at  a  lower  temperature  thar 
that  required  when  no  cullet  is  present.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  and  the  loss  by  volatilial 
tion  are  therefore  reduced  by  the  addition  ol 
cullet. 

Manufacture  of  Glass. — Crown  glass  im 
become  almost  obsolete,  as  glass  can  be  mani 
factured  more  cheaply,  more  conveniently,  anc 
in  larger  sheets  by  casting.  In  making  crow? 
glass  a  mass  of  molten  glass  weighing  froir 
10  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  was  drawn  from  the  melting-pa 
on  the  end  of  a  blow-pipe.  By  blowing 
through  the  tube  the  mass  was  converted  ink 
a  hollow  bulb  or  globe.  The  bulb  was 
removed  from  the  blow-pipe,  heated,  anc 
rapidly  rotated  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  S 
flat  disc  having  a  bullion  or  “  bull’s-eye  ”  bo» 
of  glass  in  the  centre.  When  the  disc  wa 
subsequently  cut  into  panes,  the  boss  was  cu 
out  in  a  small  pane  and  used  for  stabB 
windows,  or  for  residences  built  in  the  Queeif 
Anne  style.  Imitation  “  bull’s-eye”  bosses  ai| 
now  made  by  casting  glass  in  suitable  mould? 
The  sizes  of  panes  of  crown  glass  were,  J 
course,  limited  to  much  smaller  dimension! 
than  those  obtained  by  casting. 

Sheet  glass  is  made  by  blowing  the  glasi 
into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  The  con 
traded  end  of  the  cylinder  is  subsequently  cu 
off,  and  the  cylinder  is  split  along  one  sidt 
with  a  diamond  and  then  placed  in  a  furnace 
until  it  softens  and  can  be  opened  out  into  t 
flat  sheet ;  the  sheet  is  then  carefully  annealed 
All  glass  articles  have  to  be  cooled  very  slowh 
after  manufacture,  i.e.,  annealed,  for  | 
allowed  to  cool  rapidly  they  would  be  exces 
sively  brittle  and  liable  to  crack  when  suB 
jected  to  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  j 
Plate  glass  is  made  by  pouring  molten  glas 
on  to  a  flat  iron  table  and  rolling  it  flat  under  i 
metal  roller.  Fillets  placed  along  the  edges  0 
the  table  determine  the  thickness  of  the  sheetj 
The  surface  of  plate  glass  is  ground  by  placing 
water  and  emery-powder  upon  the  glass,  thffl 
placing  a  heavy  cast-iron  plate  over  the  emetj 
and  sliding  the  glass  and  iron  plates  so  that : 
grinding  action  takes  place  between  them 
The  glass  may  be  subsequently  smoothed  b 
rubbing  two  of  the  glass  plates  together  wit; 
fine  emery  between  them,  and  finally  polish©:] 
by  rubbing  machines  working  with  a 
epicycloidal  motion. 

Etching  by  Hydrofluoric  Acid.— The  glass  h 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  beeswax,  an;, 
designs  are  drawn  through  the  wax  with 
needle  or  by  machinery.  The  articles  are  the; 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acii 
contained  in  gutta-percha  or  lead  trough, 
provided  with  lids.  Weak  acid  attacks  tb 
glass  slowly,  but  produces  clear  designs.  Wffl 
the  etching  is  completed,  the  wax  is  remove 
and  the  glass  washed  in  hot  water  containim 
washing-soda.  The  length  of  the  period  8 
exposure  to  acid  and  the  strength  of  the  acii 
are  regulated  to  suit  the  designs  to  be  etcher 
Etching  may  also  be  accomplished  by  exposin 
the  waxed  glass  on  which  the  design  has  bet- 
drawn  to  the  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Etching  by  Sand-blast.— Etching  is  na 
largely  executed  by  means  of  the  sand-bias 
The  etching  is  not  so  fine,  nor  is  it  possible  I 
etch  such  delicate  patterns  with  the  sand-bla 
as  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  for  the  etchin 
of  glass  panels  for  public-houses,  and  f< 
etching  of  a  similar  character,  the  work  *1 
sand-blast  is  sufficiently  fine.  The  glass  ; 
pasted  over  with  a  paper  stencil,  and  the  sar: 
etches  only  that  portion  of  the  glass  expose 
by  the  stencil.  By  concentrating  the  san; 
blast  on  any  particular  spot  on  the  glass,  a  ho 
may  be  driven  through  plate-glass  $  in.  : 
thickness  in  a  few  minutes. 


Masonic  Hall,  Newtownards,  Belfast. 
The  new  Masonic  Hall  in  Newtownards  was  -is 
cated  recently.  The  hall  i3  situated  in  James-stre 
Mr.  A.  Donnelly  was  the  architect. 
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ib.  \v.  B.  Wilkinson.— Mr.  W.  B.  Wilkinson,  of 
icastle-on-Tyne,  who  died  on  October  13,  in  his 
ity-fourth  year,  was  the  founder  of  the  firm  of 
18.  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
„don,  and  the  originator  of  the  now  well-known 
j.rete  pavings.  The  first  floor  ever  laid  in  this 
Jli  was  a  greenhouse  floor  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

I  this  firm,  and  afterwards  the  business  greatly 
fcloped,  the  paving  being  laid  all  over  the 
■dom,  and  even  as  far  away  as  Lisbon.  Mr. 
Ijdnson  took  out  a  patent  in  1854  for  fireproof 

Instruction,  in  which  he  used  wire  rope  and  small 
js  embedded  below  the  central  axis  of  the  con- 
tje.  In  1856  he  patented  a  hollow  tubular  fire- 

Ibf  and  soundproof  partition,  and  in  the  eighties 
ornamental  concrete  paving,  which  he  called 
becular  Granitic.”  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  Chairman 
he  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Gas  Co.,  director 
Ihe  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Co.  and  the 
th  Shields  Gas  Co.,  and  was  connected  with 
1  ly  of  the  largest  businesses  of  the  North  of 
Igland.  _  _ 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

It.  Patrick’s  Church,  Trim,  Ireland.— On  the 
h  inst.  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Trim,  Meath,  was 
licated.  The  church  comprises  sanctuary,  nave, 
nsepts,  side  aisles,  side  chapels,  nuns’  choir,  and 
p  sacristies,  and  heating-chamber.  The  total 
ernal  length  of  the  church  is  137ft.  Sin.,  and 
:  width  across  transept  77  ft.  ;  height  from  floor 
(ceiling,  50  ft.  ;  length  of  nave,  106  ft.,  and  width 
ft.  ;  width  across  nave  and  aisles,  60  ft.  The 

|,f  is  of  hammer  beam  construction,  the  timbers 
oported  on  marble  shafts  with  carved  caps  and 
lulded  bases.  The  ceiling  is  of  pitch  pine, 
tided  into  panels  by  mouldings.  The  nave  is 
tided  from  aisles  and  transepts  by  moulded 
ihes,  supported  on  polished  granite  columns  with 
rnlded  cape  and  polished  bases.  The  nave  is 
>hted  by  five  three-light  tracery  windows  on  each 
.e  in  the  clearstory.  The  transepts  are  27  ft.  6  in. 
de  by  22  ft.  3  in  ,  having  two  confessionals  in  each 
le,  and  lighted  by  five-light  tracery  windows  in 
foies.  They  are  roofed  and  ceiled  in  every 
spect  similar  to  the  nave.  The  aisles  are  lighted 
f  lancet  windows  with  traceried  heads,  one 
I  each  bay.  The  sanctuary  is  32  ft.  long 
r  27  ft.  wide,  and  i3  lighted  by  five  -  light 
ceried  windows  ;  the  ceilings  of  the  sanctuary  and 
e  chapels  are  groined  arching  in  fibrous  plaster 
iringmg  from  polished  marble  shafts.  The  nuns' 
loir,  which  is  24  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide,  is  divided 
om  the  sanctuary  by  a  carved  and  panelled  oak 
lireen.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  church  iB 
trough  the  tower  porch.  The  tower  itself,  which  is 
;  ft.  square,  rises  to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  with 
ittagonal  pinnacles  at  angles,  surmounted  by  a 
sire  90  ft.  high.  The  total  height  of  the  spire  from 
je  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  208  ft.  The 
lurch  is  also  entered  by  Itwo  porches  at  the  west 
id,  on  each  side  of  the  tower,  and  by  two  at  the 
1st  end  of  the  transepts.  The  walling  generally 
id  cutstone  throughout  are  of  Irish  limestone  ; 
te  roofing,  &c.,  of  pitch  pine.  The  organ  gal- 
ry  is  situated  in  the  tower.  The  floor  of  the 
inctuary  is  laid  in  mosaic  work  of  Celtic  de- 
,gn,  with  emblems  of  the  Holy  Evangelists  and 
ther  ecclesiastical  symbols,  taken  to  a  large  extent 
•om  the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  Book  of  Durrow. 
he  Communion  raii,  which  is  of  Sicilian  marble,  with 
jnlished  marble  shafts  and  carved  and  moulded 
Bps  and  bases,  extends  across  the  full  width  of 
lie  church,  including  sanctuary  and  side  chapels, 
j'he  gates  in  the  centre  of  the  Communion  rail 
re  of  hammered  and  beaten  brass,  with  ornamental 
,oriated  work.  The  high  altar  is  of  Sicilian  marble 
ienerally,  with  coloured  marble  shafts,  and  sculp- 
pred  groups  in  statuary  marble.  The  high  altar 
Able  is  9  ft.  long,  supported  on  polished  shafts  of 
Mexican  onyx,  with  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases, 
n  the  frontal  of  altar  are  three  groups,  consisting 
■f — in  the  centre,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  on  the 
Epistle  side,  the  Sacrifice  of  Melchisedeck  ;  and  on 
he  Gospel  side  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel.  The  canopy 
iver  Tabernacle  is  surmounted  by  gables  on  four 
ddes,  with  carved  crockets  and  finials,  the  arch  of 
lanopy  iscusped,  the  canopy  is  supported  on  shafts 
»f  foreign  marbles,  with  carved  caps  and  carved  and 
noulded  bases  ;  the  Tabernacle  door  is  of  orna- 
nented  hammered  brass,  gold  plated.  The  spire 
>ver  canopy  has  pinnacles  at  each  angle,  with 
"arved  crockets  and  finials.  The  total  height  of 
ianopy  and  spire  to  top  of  cross  from  sanctuary 
door  is  27  ft.  The  first  stage  of  reredos  over  candle 
>enches  is  formed  of  moulded  arcbe3  supported  on 
:oloured  marble  shafts,  with  carved  caps  and 
moulded  bases.  The  upper  portion  of  reredos  on 
fcach  side  of  central  canopy  consists  of  two  canopied 
iliches,  with  moulded  and  cusped  arches,  moulded 
»ables,  carved  crockets  and  finials,  with  carved 
jresting  ;  the  arches  supported  on  clustered 
columns  of  coloured  marbles,  with  moulded  and 
carved  caps  and  moulded  bases.  The  groups  on 
:he  Epistle  side  of  the  altar  consist  of  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  ;  those  on  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  Nativity  and  Transfiguration.  The 
wings  of  the  altar  at  each  end  are  sur¬ 
mounted  by  canopies  and  spires,  &c.,  similar 
to  central  canopy  ;  but  containing  in  niches  figures 


of  St.  Brigid  on  the  Epistle  side  and  St.  Patrick  on 
the  Gospel  side.  The  church  was  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Hague,  architect,  of  Dublin,  and  the 
shell  of  the  building  carried  out  under  his  superin¬ 
tendence.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hague  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  H.  Byrne,  architect, 
Dublin.  Mr.  Patrick  Nolan,  of  Monaghan,  was  the 
builder.  Messrs.  James  Pearse  &  Son.  of  Dublin, 
were  contractors  for  the  high  altar,  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe  for  the  communion  rail,  and  Mr.  George 
Smith  for  one  of  the  side  altars.  The  brass  orna¬ 
mental  gates  of  the  Communion  rail  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Ludwig 
Oppenheimer  was  contractor  for  the  mosaic  flooring 
of  the  sanctuary’. 

Congregational  Church,  Leeds.  —  Trinity 
Congregational  Church,  Leeds,  is  situated  in  Wood- 
house-lane.  Erected  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Danby  &  Simpson,  the  buildings  comprise  church,  a 
lecture-hall,  vestries,  class-rooms,  and  caretaker’s 
house.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  tran¬ 
septs,  chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire  rising  to  130  ft. 
The  main  entrance  is  approached  by  a  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  an  outer  vestibule.  Above  is  a 
seven-light  window,  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
window  at  the  chancel  end.  The  latter  is  filled  in 
with  stained  glass,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  one 
of  the  series  of  two-light  windows  in  the  south 
aisle.  The  pulpit  i3  at  the  corner  of  the  southern 
transept,  and  is  of  carved  oak  resting  on  a  pediment 
of  Caen  stone,  relieved  with  alabaster  pillars.  The 
fittings  in  the  chancel,  the  choir  stalls,  and  the 
organ-case  are  also  in  carved  oak.  The  pews  are 
of  pitch  pine,  and  give  accommodation  for  oyer 
eight  hundred  worshippers.  There  are  no  galleries. 
The  chancel  window  is  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  Bros., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  other  memorial  window 
is  a  reproduction  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Curtis  (of  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Hughes,  London)  of  the  altar-piece  in  the 
church  at  Molde,  Norway.  The  contractors  were  : — 
Masonry,  Messrs.  C.  Myers  &  Sons  ;  carpentry, 
Messrs.  H.  Atkinson  &  Son  ;  plastering,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Watson ;  slating,  Messrs.  J.  Atkinson  &  Son  ; 
plumbing,  Messrs.  W.  Barrand  &  Co.  ;  painting, 
Mr.  A.  Bateman  ;  heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  J.  and 
H.  Smith  ;  electric  lighting,  Mr.  Norman  Hirst  and 
Mr.  A.  Dickinson. 

Wyclif  Baptist  Church,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. — Wyclif  Church  Elswick-road,  Newcastle, 
has  just  been  opened.  The  full  accommodation  is 
for  a  mixed  congregation  of  about  450.  The 
building  consists  of  a  nave  with  hammerbean  open- 
timbered  roof  and  plastered  ceiling.  There  are 
double  transepts  on  each  side  with  timber  arches 
supported  on  iron  columns,  and  each  transept  is 
lighted  with  a  three-light  traceried  window.  Two 
two-light  traceried  windows  are  in  each  side  of  the 
wall  of  the  nave.  There  is  a  projecting  portico  in 
front  with  vestibule  and  inner  lobbies.  On  one 
side  is  a  vestry,  and  on  the  other  side  a  stair¬ 
case  in  the  tower,  which  gives  access  down  to 
the  schoolroom,  and  will  give  access  up  to 
the  gallery  when  it  is  constructed.  There 
i3  also  a  staircase  on  each  side  of  the 
pulpit  down  to  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
minister's  and  deacons’  vestries.  The  seating  is 
arranged  semicircularly.  The  heating  is  by  hot- 
water  pipes  and  radiators.  There  is  an  exit  door 
from  the  tower,  and  another  from  the  back  into 
Northbourne-street.  The  two  front  entrances  are 
from  Elswick-road.  All  the  doors  open  outwards. 
Under  the  church  are  a  church  parlour,  vestries,  a 
heating-chamber,  and  lavatories,  &c.  The  contract 
for  the  building  was  4,383/.,  including  boundary 
walls,  gates,  railings,  &c.  The  builder  is  Mr.  A. 
Bruce,  Newcastle  ;  the  architects  are  Messrs.  G. 
Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  London  ;  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  I.  Lamb,  clerk  of  works. 

Church,  Ettington.— On  the  16th  inst.  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  new  parish  church  was  laid 
at  Ettington,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  Messrs. 
Collins  &  Godfrey  are  the  contractors.  The  new 
church  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Ford  Whit- 
combe,  and  is  a  cruciform  structure  in  the  Perpen¬ 
dicular  style. 

Reconsecration  of  Witton-le-Wear  Church, 
DURHAM. — The  ancient  church  at  Witton-le-Wear 
having  been  restored  and  very  largely  rebuilt,  it  has 
just  been  reconsecrated.  The  rebuilding  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  3,000/.  The  work  has  been  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S  A.,  of  Durham. 

CHURCH,  Weaste. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Church,  Eccles  New- 
road,  Weaste,  was  laid  on  the  iSthinst.  The  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  accommodate  400  persons,  is  to 
cost  3,500/.  Tne  work  is  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Royle  &  Bennett,  of  Manchester. 

Church,  Bootle.— -The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Free  Church  was  laid  in  Merton-road,  Bootle, 
recently.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Peter  Tyson,  of 
Liverpool  ;  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  T.  T.  Rees. 
The  new  church,  which  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  with 
terra-cotta  and  red  pressed  brick  facings,  will  have 
seating  accommodation  for  between  800  and  900 
people  ;  and  the  plans  provide  for  a  large  and  small 
assembly  hall,  vestries,  classrooms,  &c.  It  will  be 
lighted  with  electricity,  heated  with  hot  water.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  2,300/. 

Congregational  Church,  Bury  Park,  Luton. 
— The  tender  submitted  by  Messrs.  T.  &  E.  Neville 
&  Co.,  Luton,  amounting  to  4,429/.,  has  been 


accepted  for  this  church,  and  building  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  commenced.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  George  Baines  and  R.  Palmer  Baines,  of 
London. 

Mission  Hall,  Whitby.— A  new  mission  hall  is 
being  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  Wharf  Hall, 
Whitby.  The  room  will  be  51  ft.  by  28  ft.  S  in.  The 
walls  will  be  of  brick,  with  piers  on  each  side  up  to 
the  eaves.  The  floor  i3  to  be  composed  of  wood 
blocks.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  H.  Pinder,  Mr.  J. 
Kidd  doing  the  masonry  work.  Mr.  E.  H.  Smales 
is  the  architect. 

Mission  Building,  Camberwell,  S.E.— A  mis¬ 
sion  building  which  has  been  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Sandover  and  Kempshead  roads,  Camberwell,  for 
the  United  Girls’  School  Mission,  was  opened  on  the 
iSth  inst.  It  i3  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Creed,  of  Finsbury- 
circus.  The  roof  is  temporary,  as  the  entire  scheme 
will  not  be  carried  out  at  present. 

Mission  Room,  Sheffield. — A  mission-room  i3 
being  erected  in  Forncett-street,  Sheffield.  There 
will  be  two  floors.  The  upper  one  will  consist  of  a 
room,  50  ft.  by  32  ft.,  capable  of  seating  about  300 
people,  and  for  Sunday  school  purposes  this  will  be 
divisible  by  means  of  movable  partitions  into  three 
rooms.  Underneath  there  will  be  a  young  men’s 
club,  kitchen,  store-rooms,  &c.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating.  The  pre¬ 
mises  will  be  of  brick  with  stone  facing.  The  new 
mission-room  will  stand  at  the  corner  of  Cossey- 
street  and  Forncett-street,  and  there  will  be  two 
entrances,  one  in  each  thoroughfare.  Mr.  J.  Norton 
i3  the  architect,  and  Mr.  G.  Carr  the  contractor. 

Church,  South  London.— The  Bishop  of 
Rochester  consecrated  on  the  14th  inst.  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  has  been  erected 
in  Wycliffe-road,  Lavender  hill,  S.W.  The  new 
building  is  capable  of  seating  600  persons.  The 
structure  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes 
Prynne,  of  Westminster. 

Restoration  of  Langtoft  Church,  York¬ 
shire. — The  Archbishop  of  York  visited  Langtoft 
on  the  10th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the 
church  there  after  restoration.  Mr.  Hodgson 
Fowler,  of  Durham,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  of  Peterborough,  were  the 
builders.  It  is  about  eighteen  months  since  the 
work  was  begun  by  the  demolition  of  the  old  nave, 
which  has  since  been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  tower, 
which  is  of  the  Norman  order,  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired.  It  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  two  or 
three  feet  at  the  top,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  new 
roof,  but  the  new  work  i3  a  replica  of  the  old. 
There  are  two  bells  in  the  tower,  dated  1620  and 
1641,  and  these  have  been  rehung  and  the  old 
frames  repaired.  To  ring  the  bells  the  ringers  stood 
on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  but  the 
restoration  includes  a  new  ringing  chamber  with 
oak  floor.  The  bottom  of  the  tower  has 
been  newly  flagged,  as,  indeed,  ha3  the  entire 
church,  the  present  flagging  being  6  in.  or  8  in. 
lower  than  the  floor  it  replaces.  The  nave  is  new, 
and  has  both  a  north  and  south  aisle,  whilst  the 
nave  that  it  replaces  was  without  aisles.  At  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle  a  new  organ-chamber  has  been 
built,  with  vestry  behind  and  heating-chamber 
beneath,  from  which  the  church  is  to  be  heated 
with  hot  air.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  at 
present  plain,  but  they  are  to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  chancel  arch  has  been  repaired,  and  the 
chancel  has  been  new  roofed.  The  walls  and  the 
stonework  of  the  windows  have  been  repaired,  but 
all  the  old  features  have  been  retained  or  repro¬ 
duced.  A  new  carved  oak  pulpit,  with  a  lectern, 
also  of  carved  oak  to  correspond,  has  been  provided. 
The  church  has  been  seated  throughout  with  oak 
seats.  The  porch  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  south 
door  is  of  oak,  and  the  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a 
moulding  with  bosses. 

Workmen's  Club,  Craghead,  Chester-le- 
Street. — At  Craghead,  near  Chester-le-Street,  it  is 
intended  to  build  a  new  club.  Plans  have  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  1,400/.,  and  the  drawings  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  J.  Stephenson,  architect, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  ground  floor  consists  of 
reading,  smoke,  and  refreshment  rooms,  together 
with  kitchen,  scullery,  and  the  usual  outbuildings, 
with  large  cellar  accommodation  underneath.  The 
first  floor  embraces  a  billiard-room,  with  rooms  for 
the  Committee  and  apartments  for  the  Steward.  The 
whole  of  the  building  is  of  red  pressed  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  dark  green  slated  roof. 

Free  Library  and  Technical  Schools, 
Newton  Abbot. — The  foundation-stones  of  this 
building  were  laid  recently.  The  free  library, 
although  forming  a  part  of  the  whole  group,  will  be 
practically  a  separate  building  from  foundations  to 
roof.  It  will  occupy  the  part  of  frontage  to  the 
left,  in  Bank-street,  and  it  is  to  comprise,  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  general  reading-room,  40  ft.  by 
20  ft.  ;  a  main  hall,  lavatory,  and  sanitary  provi¬ 
sions,  with  a  magazine-room,  24  ft.  square.  From 
the  central  hall  a  staircase  will  give  access  to  the 
first  floor,  which  will  contain  the  main  lending 
library,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  On  the  main  landing  will  be 
the  borrowers’  lobby,  with  counters  and  book 
indicators.  There  will  also  be  a  reference  library 
for  students,  measuring  24  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  in.,  and 
beyond  this  a  librarian’s  room  for  the  repair  of 
books  and  other  purposes.  The  second  or  upper 
floor  of  the  library  will  contain  rooms  for  the  care 
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taker,  aod  is  so  designed  that  access  may  be 
given  to  the  technical  schools,  so  that  one 
caretaker  may  superintend  the  entire  group. 
It  also  contains  book  and  newspaper  stores, 
with  lift  communication  to  the  library  floor. 
A  large  portion  of  the  original  site  has  been  given 
up  to  street  improvements.  The  technical  schools 
will  comprise,  on  the  ground  floor,  an  entrance 
lobby  and  central  hall,  from  which  will  be 
approached  a  general  chemical  laboratory,  36  ft.  by 

19  ft.,  with  Principal’s  and  balance  rooms  opening 
therefrom.  There  will  also  be  a  physical  laboratory 
measuring  2S  ft.  by  19  ft.,  a  Principal’s  room,  20  ft. 
by  13  ft.,  and  a  general  lecture  hall,  30  ft.  by  26  ft., 
with  semi-circular  gallery  seating.  In  addition  to 
this  there  will  be  a  dark 'room  for  photography,  a 
lavatory,  and  the  necessary  sanitary  accommoda¬ 
tion.  From  the  main  hall  a  staircase  gives  access 
to  the  upper  floors,  which  comprise,  on  the  first 
floor,  six  science  classrooms  for  different  purposes, 
measuring  from  33  ft.  by  20  ft.  to  20  ft.  by  16  ft., 
a  cookery-room,  and'  for  domestic  subjects 
generally,  26  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  a  mechanical  drawing 
room,  37  ft.  by  19  ft.  The  second  or  upper  floor  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  art,  and  comprises  an 
elementary  art  room,  37  ft.  by  19  ft.  ;  a  figure  and 
cast  room,  33  ft.  by  20  it. ;  a  modelling  room,  20  ft. 
by  19  ft. ;  a  painting  room,  26  ft.  by  18  ft. ;  classroom, 

20  ft.  by  16  ft.  ;  and  an  art  master's  room,  21  ft.  by 
14  ft.  6  in.  At  present  it  is  intended  to  omit  the 
lecture  hall,  &c.,  at  the  back  of  the  building,  but  it 
is  hoped  to  complete  the  scheme  at  some  future 
time.  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  of  Truro,  is  the 
architect.  Mr.  Goss,  of  Torquay,  is  the  builder. 

Heswall  Tuberculosis  Hospital.— On  the 
20th  inst.  the  new  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Heswall 
was  opened.  The  firms  who  took  part  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  hospital  were  as  follow  :— 
Architect,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lancaster,  Liverpool ; 
clerk  of  works,  Mr.  C.  P.  Green,  Heswall  ;  builder, 
Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  Aintree  ;  plumbing,  Mr.  W. 
Rain,  Everton  ;  plastering,  Messrs.  H.  Johnson  & 
Sons,  Liverpool  ;  hot-water  apparatus,  Messrs. 
Killick  &  Cochran,  Liverpool  ;  heating  apparatus, 
Messrs.  Bramham  &  Sons,  Liverpool  ;  general 
fittings,  Messrs.  R.  Garnett  &  Sons,  Warrington  ; 
key  for  opening  by  R.  C.  Oldfield,  Liverpool. 

Manchester  Technical  School — The  Man¬ 
chester  School  of  Technology  has  just  been  opened 
by  Mr.  Balfour.  It  has  occupied  seven  years  in  the 
equipment  and  building,  and  a  sum  of  300,000 /.  has 
been  spent  upon  it.  The  building  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Cross, 
London,  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  &  Sons,  Manchester. 
It  is  constructed  of  terra-cotta  and  Accrington 
brick  in  the  French  Renaissance  style.  In  addition, 
a  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing,  and  finishing  house 
for  textile  goods,  and  for  the  manufacture,  dyeing, 
and  finishing  of  paper,  is  being  erected  close  to  the 
main  building.  The  chief  entrance  is  in  Sackville- 
street,  and  beyond  is  a  large  entrance-hall,  from 
which  the  main  and  two  subsidiary  staircases  lead. 
The  hall  has  an  area  of  4,000  sq.  ft.,  and  over  it 
is  an  examination  and  lecture  room,  and  over  that 
again  a  chemical  laboratory,  both  of  corresponding 
size.  The  basement  is  a  workshop  for  spinning 
and  weaving,  mechanical,  steam,  electrical,  and 
hydraulic  engineering,  while  elsewhere  are  other 
laboratories  for  instruction  and  research  in 
other  departments,  for  one  purpose  of  the 
school  is  not  only  to  give  instruction,  but  to  facilitate 
study  and  investigation. 

New  Variety  Theatre,  Chelsea. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  a  new  theatre  of  varieties,  in  Chelsea, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday.  The  building,  which  is 
already  far  advanced,  is  situated  in  the  King’s-road, 
almost  opposite  the  Town  Hall.  The  hall  will  have 
a  seating  capacity  of  about  2,000.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  106  ft.  and  a  depth  of  150  ft.  The  pit  floor  has 
been  kept  on  the  same  level  as  the  pavement  in 
King’s-road.  The  auditorium  will  be  64  ft.  wide, 
84  ft.  from  the  front  wall  to  the  curtain  line,  and 
46  ft.  in  height  from  the  pit  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The 
dimensions  of  the  stage  are  80  ft.  by  31  ft,  and  the 
proscenium  opening  is  30  ft.  in  width.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Kearley  is  the  builder,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
Wylson  &  Long. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

New  Windows,  Staincliffe  Church.— Three 
stained  glass  memorial  windows  have  just  been 
erected  in  the  chancel  of  Staincliffe  Church,  Dews¬ 
bury.  The  centre  window  illustrates  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  side  windows  are  filled  with  groups  of 
adoring  angels.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Windows  and  screen,  Unitarian  Church, 

ROCHDALE. — New  screens  and  windows  have  just 
been  placed  in  this  church.  The  screens  are  the 
work  of  Messrs.  "Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of  Exeter. 
Messrs.  Hems  &  Sons  are  also  at  work  upon  a  floor 
of  coloured  marbles  for  the  baptistry,  a  marble  base 
upon  which  to  raise  the  archial  font  itself,  and 
oak  panelling,  &c.  A  chancel  window  and  a 
couple  of  smaller  ones  in  the  body  of  this  church 
have  recently  been  completed.  The  figures  in  the 
chancel  window  are  6  ft.  in  height,  and  personify 
Truth,  Liberty,  Knowledge,  and  Faith  (all  in  the 
upper  row)  ;  and  those  in  the  second  row,  Justice, 
Prudence,  Love  (represented  as  the  Christ  with 
pierced  hands  and  feet),  and  Humanity.  The 
figures  are  from  the  drawings  of  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones, 


but  the  backgrounds  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Dearie,  principal  artist  to  Messrs.  Morris,  of  Merton 
Abbey,  who  have  executed  the  three  windows.  The 
two  smaller  windows,  the  three-light  window  in  the 
south  aisle,  contains  figures  by  E.  Burne-Jones  of 
Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope.  The  window  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  contains  figures  of  Martha 
and  Mary. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Church,  Hoxton. — 
This  church  was  reopened  on  the  14th  inst.,  having 
been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Campbell  Smith  &  Co., 
and  also  restored,  under  the  directions  and  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Reeves.  Subscriptions  are 
invited  to  make  up  a  balance  of  1,200/.  to  defray 
the  total  outlay  involved,  which  amounts  to  4,000/. 
The  scheme  of  decoration  comprises  the  painting  of 
the  ceiling  in  compartments  with  pictures  of  angels 
and  other  figures  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse, 
upon  a  background  of  blue,  and  of  the  walls  and 
galleries  in  a  terra-cotta  colour,  with  relief  in  gold  ; 
electrical  lighting  has  also  been  installed.  The 
church  was  built  in  the  New  North-road,  at  the 
corner  of  Pitfield-street,  in  1825-6,  and  after  the 
“  Georgian  ”  manner,  for  2,000  sittings,  with  part  of 
the  100,000/.  voted  for  church  building  by  the 
Parliament. 

St.  Philip's  Church,  Kennington.— St.  Philip's 
Church,  Ivennington-road,  is  undergoing  restoration. 
The  interior  has  been  decorated  from  designs  sup¬ 
plied  by  Professor  Beresford  Pite.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Love  &  Co.,  decorators, 
Strand. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — A  committee  has  been  formed  in  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  monument  to  Zola. 
M.  Charpentier  has  offered  to  execute  gratuitously 
a  statue  of  the  eminent  novelist,  of  whom  he  pro¬ 
duced,  two  years  ago,  a  remarkable  medallion 

portrait. - A  monument  to  Baudelaire  is  shortly 

to  be  inaugurated  in  the  Mont-Parnasse  Cemetery. 

- A  room  at  the  Trocadero  Museum  is  to  be 

devoted  to  the  sale  of  reproductions  of  the  plaster 
models  in  the  galleries.— The  Museum  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye  has  acquired  a  collection  of  pre¬ 
historic  drawings  made  on  the  bones  of  animals 

existing  in  the  stone  age. - The  Government  has 

voted  300,000  francs  towards  the  restoration  fund 

of  Mont  St.  Michael. - M.  Bougouin,  architect,  of 

Nantes,  has  been  commissioned  to  restore  the 
church  of  Ancenis,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

400,000  francs. - The  interesting  Hotel  Maury,  at 

Troyes,  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is 
classed  among  the  “  Monuments  Historiques."  The 
tower  has  been  entirely  destroyed. - The  Munici¬ 

pality  of  Paris  is  about  to  undertake,  in  concert  with 
the  Government,  the  restoration  of  the  frescoes 
which  decorate  the  porch  of  the  church  of  St. 

Germain  l'Auxerrois. - In  the  transepts  of  the 

Protestant  church  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Louvre 
some  mural  paintings  have  been  discovered,  which 
were  concealed  under  a  thick  layer  of  whitewash. 
One  of  the  paintings  appears  to  represent 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  The  paintings  appear  to  date  from  the 

seventeenth  century. - A  large  square  tower  is  to  be 

erected  on  the  quay  at  Bordeaux,  intended  to  carry  a 
marine  observatory. - M.  Dionis  du  Sejour,  archi¬ 

tect  to  the  Government,  and  expert  adviser  to  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  has  died  at  the  age  of  61.  He 
was  also  architectural  inspector  to  the  Odeon 
Theatre,  and  some  years  ago  directed  the  additions 
to  the  Magasins  du  Petit-Saint-Thomas,  in  the 

Rue  du  Bac. - The  death  is  also  announced, 

at  the  age  of  84,  of  M.  Jules  Richomme, 
the  painter.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
celebrated  engravers.  Having  commenced  his 
career  as  a  portrait  painter,  he  subsequently 
obtained  a  fresh  success  as  a  painter  of  historical 
and  genre  subjects.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  decoration  of  the  Chapel  of 
St.  \  incent  de  Paul,  in  St.  Severin  ;  and  the 
paintings  in  the  Cour  d'Assise3  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine.  He  had  received  medals  at  various 
Salons,  and  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  exhibited 
two  pictures  at  the  Old  Salon  in  the  present  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“  Euboelith  ”  Flooring. — We  have  received  a 
small  sample  of  a  flooring  material  under  this  name, 
made  by  the  Euboelith  Patent  Flooring  Co.  It 
appears  somewhat  like  a  thin  slip  of  wood  laid  on 
and  incorporated  with  a  backing  of  fine  concrete. 
The  material  really  consists,  however,  of  a  chemical 
compound  of  sawdust  or  wood  “  meal " ;  the  top 
finish  is  like  that  of  planed  and  dressed  boarding, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  jointless  and  free 
from  splinters.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an 
opinion  from  the  ’examination  of  a  small  sample,  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  useful  kind  of  flooring.  We 
cannot  speak  as  to  its  wearing  qualities,  but  the 
manufacturers  enclose  some  testimonials,  one  of 
them  from  the  owners  of  a  cotton-spinning  mill  in 
Germany,  which  speak  well  of  it  in  this  respect. 
The  testimonials,  we  observe,  are  all  from  German 
sources,  so  that  we  presume  its  chief  use  has  hitherto 
been  in  that  country.  It  is  worth  attention  in 
England. 

The  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church,  Regent- 
square. — Last  week  was  opened  the  new  organ, 


built  by  Messrs.  Brindley  &  Foster,  of  Sheffield: 
which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost — including  that  0; ! 
some  minor  alterations  in  the  interior  of|  th<? 
church — of  about  1,500/.  The  church  was  bml 
in  1824-5,  after  designs  by  William  Tite,  for  Edwarcj 
Irving's  congregation,  who  migrated  thither  frotrf 
the  "  Caledonian  Church  ”  established  nine  yearn 
previously  in  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden.  ’  The1, 
design  of  the  church  is  conspicuous  for  its  two  lofty f 
twin  tower3,  part  of  the  principal  front  which,  it  if! 
said,  Tite  adapted  from  the  west  facade  of  York! 
Minster.  The  fabric  was  renovated  and  enlargedf 
forty-two  years  ago,  when  the  style  of  the  church! 
was  changed  from  the  “  National  Scots  Church  "  tcf 
its  present  designation. 

Proposed  Borough  Hall,  Lambetii.— tS 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Lamb™! 
Borough  Council  have  opened  negotiations  for  the' 
purchase,  at  a  price  of  25,425/.,  of  a  site  at  the! 
corner  of  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  and  Brixton-hill,  for 
the  erection  thereon  of  the  proposed  municijB 
buildings,  to  comprise  offices,  a  council  chamber,: 
and  a  Town  Hall,  in  lieu  of  their  present  unsuitable! 
and  confined  quarters  at  Kennington  Vestry  Hall. 
The  Finance  Committee  recommend  that  tqH 
London  County  Council  should  be  asked  to  sanction 
the  borrowing  of  that  sum,  to  be  repaid  by  equal! 
instalments  of  50S/.  103.  during  a  period  of  fifty! 
years. 

Technical  School,  &c.,  Blackpool.— Lieut-J 
Colonel  A.  C.  Smith,  R.E.,  an  inspector  of  ffij 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Blaclw 
pool,  on  the  15th  inst.,  into  the  application  of  the  f 
Corporation  to  borrow  3,700/.  and  1,700/.  for  thei 
purchase  of  land  in  Raike3-parade  for  technical  iq|j 
struction  and  public  library  purpose  ;  2,300/.  and 
2,200/.  for  the  erection  of  a  branch  reading-room: 
and  gymnasium  at  Revoe  ;  760/.  for  the  construe! 
tion  of  a  storm  water  sewer  from  Whitegate-lane  ; 
4,032/.  for  works  of  private  street  improvement™ 
and  1,750/.  for  works  of  public  street  improvement® 
on  the  Corporation  Gynn  estate. 

Labourer's  Fatal  Fall. — Dr.  Henslowe  Wel-I 
lington,  Deputy  Coroner,  held  an  inquest  at  West-s 
minster  on  the  17th  inst.  upon  the  body  of  WilliamJ 
Corwin,  aged  thirty,  a  labourer,  lately  living  at; 
Melina -road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  who  was  killedn 
whilst  engaged  in  demolishing  a  building  in  Bucking-:! 
ham  Palace-road  in  connexion  with  the  extension  ofl 
the  London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company's* 
station  at  Victoria.  William  Slater,  a  fellow- work¬ 
man,  said  that  on  Wednesday  morning  he  and  five'' 
others  were  engaged  in  demolishing  the  old  Pimlicoa 
Wheelworks.  Deceased  was  engaged  in  removing  1 
the  roof.  The  latter  was  a  flat  one,  supported  bra 
cast-iron  pillars.  About  half  the  roof  had  been/ 
removed  when  he  felt  the  building  shake.  Four  of 
the  men  went  down  a  ladder  to  the  ground.  Part  i 
of  the  roof  fell  in  before  deceased  could  get  away,  1 
and  the  material  broke  through  two  of  the  floors.;] 
Deceased  fell  with  the  material,  and  was  crushed^ 
beneath  it.  He  was  dead  when  he  was  taken  from  i 
beneath  the  material.  Another  man  fell,  but  was 
not  seriously  injured. — The  foreman  of  the  works,! 
stated  that  the  roof  was  concrete,  and  was  7  in.  ore 
8  in.  thick.  He  could  not  account  for  the  collapsea 
— Mr.  T.  B.  Brown,  the  resident  engineer,  said  he 
had  found  since  the  accident  that  there  was  nothing: 
to  hold  the  columns.  The  building  must  certainly  i 
have  collapsed  eventually.  The  jury  returned  aji 
verdict  of  ,l  Accidental  death." 

The  St.  Helens  Building  Accident.— Mr.  1 
Brighouse,  County  Coroner,  held  the  inquest  at 
Peasley  Cross,  St.  Helens,  on  the  16th  inst.,  on 
Farrington  Walter  Dean,  aged  twenty-three,  of; 
Westfield-street,  who  died  in  the  St.  Helens  Hos-> 
pital,  after  being  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  walli 
of  a  two-story  building  near  the  old  Ptioenix  Vaults, . 
Canal-street,  which  was  being  demolished.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Swift  appeared  for  Mr.  Fred.  Brown,  buildeiv; 
— Henry  Brown,  foreman,  said  that  at  the  time  of  1 
the  accident  they  were  taking  down  a  two-storwi 
house  and  shop.  They  had  taken  off  the  roof,  and 
cut  the  wall  at  the  corners  in  order  that  a  rope : 
might  be  put  round  the  chimney  and  the  wall  pulled: 
into  the  building,  so  that  it  would  smash  up  the! 
joists  and  the  whole  of  the  inside.  Witness  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  watching  the  wall.  A  gust  1 
of  wind  came,  and  witness  saw  the  wall  going,  and 
shouted  to  deceased.  Dean  immediately  jumped  off: 
the  floor  that  he  was  on  into  the  shop  below,  with 
the  intention  of  running  out  of  the  front  door,  but 
the  wall  caught  him  before  he  could  get  clear.  1 
At  the  time  the  wall  began  to  move  deceased  1 
was  pulling  the  rope  up,  with  the  object  of 
putting  it  round  the  chimney.  Witness,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Swift,  said  that  if  bean  had  acted  on  his 
warning  at  once,  instead  of  stopping  to  warn  Burns, 
he  might  possibly  have  got  clear.  They  had  cut  the  I 
ends  of  the  wall  away,  but  had  not  supported  the  I 
wall  at  all. — The  Coroner  said  that  under  those1 
conditions  they  would  not  have  got  him  to  go  up  a 
ladder  leaning  against  such  a  wall  to  put  a  rope 
round  the  chimney. — A  Juryman  :  It  is  a  poor  wall 
that  will  tumble  over  like  that. — John  Burns, 
labourer,  of  57,  Water-street,  said  he  had  assisted 
in  the  demolition  of  property  in  Bridge-street,  &c., 
for  the  past  six  months.  He  thought  the  wind  and 
rain  caused  the  wall  to  fall.  Witness  was  knocked 
down  by  the  fall,  and  his  leg  was  hurt.  It  was 
often  difficult  to  pull  a  wall  over.  A  day  or  two 
before  they  had  to  get  about  ten  men  more  than 
were  on  the  job  to  pull  one  of  the  Phcenix  walls 
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;.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  “Accidental 
h,”  and  regretted  that  the  foreman  omitted  to 
I:  the  necessary  precautions  so  as  to  have  the 
» taken  down  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
sighting,  Heating,  and  Smoke  Abatement. 

!  Lighting,  Heating,  and  Smoke  Abatement 
.ibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  opened  on 
prday,  December  13,  for  five  weeks.  Prepara- 
s  for  a  representative  display  were  commenced 
ly  months  ago,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
ihcoming  exhibition  will  cover  a  much  wider 
ere  than  its  precursor  of  last  year,  and  at  the 
jie  time  include  all  the  latest  and  most  recent 
movements  in  gas  lighting  and  heating.  The 
it  important  new  feature  of  the  exhibition  will 
the  coal  smoke  abatement  section,  which  is  being 
janised  under  the  patronage  of  the  Coal  Smoke 
litement  Society  ;  and  the  Society  are  offering  a 
pe  of  50/.  for  the  best  domestic  open  grate  which, 
|the  opinion  of  a  jury  to  be  appointed  by  Sir 
iliam  B.  Richmond,  President  of  the  Society,  is 
ijt  capable  of  consuming  its  own  smoke.  The 
ition  will  be  situated  in  the  Centre  Transept, 
ale  a  further  space  in  the  building  will  be  set 
ie  where  exhibitors  can  show  their  various 
ipliances  in  operation.  There  will  also  be  sections 
;;strating  gas  engineering,  electricity,  and  acety- 
e. 

[Foreign  Goods  and  Parcels  Rates. — Messrs, 
ale  &  Wilkinson  send  us  a  pamphlet  containing 
ariff  of  the  rates  for  conveyance  of  goods  and 
reels  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  principal 
|ces  abroad  are  alphabetically  arranged  under 
|ir  respective  countries. 

l-landudno  Promenade  Sea  Defence  Works. 
jOn  the  16th  inst.  Colonel  A.  G.  Durnford,  an 
■pector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
luiry  with  reference  to  an  application  by  the 
(ban  District  Council  of  Llandudno  for  sanction 
(borrow  1,590/.  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
L  defence  works  in  Llandudno  Bay.  Plans  and 
imates  were  submitted  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  E.  P. 
tph  enson. 

Telescopic  Scaffolds.— Several  Royal  resi- 
nces  and  Government  buildings  have  recently 
sn  supplied  with  Heathman's  patent  telescopic 
fder  towers,  for  use  as  portable  scaffolds.  Fifty 
ve  been  purchased  by  the  War  Office  and  ac- 
pted  after  two  months’  critical  examination  and 
iting.  At  Windsor  Castle  two  sets  are  in  con- 
luous  use  in  one  or  other  of  the  State  apart- 
ents  for  cleaning  the  decorations  on  the  walls 
id  ceilings. 

Australian  Soft  Woods. — The  heavy  timbers 
iwhich  Australia  is  so  rich  have  become  famous 
r  their  exceptional  hardness  and  durability,  but 
onparatively  little  is  known  outside  the  Common- 
fealth  of  the  numerous  soft  woods  admirably 
apted  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  for 
her  industrial  purposes.  Such  timbers  are  abun- 
int  in  New  South  Wales,  and  are  found  prin- 
pally  in  the  immense  brush  forests  of  the 
lastal  districts.  Several  of  these  timbers  have 
wood  grained  and  marked  most  beautifully, 
Id  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish, 
hile  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed.  Among 
e  chief  varieties  of  woods  of  this  class 
y  be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  the  beautiful 
od  of  which  is  admirabl}'  adapted  for  the  finer 
ds  of  cabinet-makers’  work.  Some  of  the  cedar 
besgrow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2,500  cubic 
^t  of  valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from 
ie  tree.  In  addition  to  the  cedar  may  be  men- 
pned  tulipwood,  yellowwood,  white  maple,  myall, 
[arblewood,  mock  orange,  and  many  others. 
Bsides  their  use  for  cabinet-making,  many  of  the 
|ush  timbers  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher 
|nds  of  carpentry,  while  some,  both  hard  and 
|ft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted  for  coach- 
kilders’  and  coopers’  work.  The  chief  des- 
iption  of  pine  growing  in  New  South  Wales 
1  the  Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in 
ie  coast  districts,  as  far  south  as  the  Bellinger.  It 
soft,  light,  and  easily  wrought,  and  suitable  for 
1  the  interior  woodwork  of  houses  as  well  as  for 
ibinet-making.  The  red  or  black  pine  is  exten- 
vely  distributed  over  the  Liverpool  Plains,  and  in 
e  Lachlan  and  Darling  River  districts,  as  well  as 
ound  Berrima.  It  is  beautifully  marked  in  the 
ain,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable 
agrance.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties  of 
ne,  but  these  resemble  in  tbeir  main  features  the 
ees  already  described.  Australian  deal  is  an  ex¬ 
tent  timber,  and  is  obtained  in  very  large  scant- 
jg,  the  tree  frequently  reaching  120  ft.  •  in 
fight.  It  is  soft,  close-grained,  easily  wrought, 
id  remarkably  free  from  knots. 

Luxulyion  Church  Bells.  —  Mr.  Sylvanus 
revail,  the  architect,  has  presented  a  peal  of  six 
ills  to  Luxulyion  Church,  three  of  them  being  old 
les  re-cast,  and  three  new  ones,  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Gillett  &  Johnston,  of  Croydon.  The  bells 
ere  dedicated  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  amid  a 
rge  gathering  of  representative  people  of  the 
fighbourbood. 

Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington. — 
he  following  is  the  list  of  candidates  to  whom 
ational  Scholarships  (Art)  and  Free  Studentships 
irt)  have  been  awarded  for  the  year  1902  : — 
ational  Scholarships. — H.  C.  Smith,  Dundee ; 

.  A.  Treganowan,  Cambourne  ;  Annie  M.  Shep¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen  ;  J.  Stoope,  Belfast  ;  G.  Bain,  Edin- 
argh  ;  W.  A.  Wildman,  Manchester,  Municipal  S. 


of  A.  Free  Studentships. — N.  R.  Hall,  Leeds  ;  O. 
Schwemmer,  Manchester,  Municipal  S.  of  A.  ;  W. 
McBride,  Dublin  ;  F.  P.  Brown,  Stoke-on-Trent ; 
F.  Lightowler,  Manchester,  Municipal  S.  of  A.  ; 
Sidney  Boyes,  Southampton  ;  G.  J.  Mitchell, 
Dundee  ;  J.  R.  Shea,  Burnley  ;  H.  A.  Budd,  Hanley; 
J.  R.  G.  Exley,  Skipton ;  Annie  W.  Morton,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  W.  M.  Whitehead,  Burnley ;  J.  Gibson, 
Bury  ;  N.  M.  Morrow,  Belfast ;  Annie  R.  Hether- 
ington,  Carlisle.  A  National  Scholarship  entitles 
the  holder  to  an  allowance  of  25s.  a  week  for  the 
session  of  about  forty  weeks  each  year  for  two 
years,  free  admission  to  lectures  and  one  or  more 
of  the  technical  classes,  and  instruction  in  one  of 
the  four  schools  of  the  College.  A  Free  Student¬ 
ship  entitles  the  holder  to  free  admission  for  two 
years  to  the  lectures  and  instruction  in  one  of  the 
four  schools  of  the  College. 

New  Electricity  Station,  Worcester.— A 
new  station  has  been  erected  for  the  Worcester 
Corporation,  overlooking  Hylton-road,  Worcester. 
The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Rowe,  and  it  is  estimated  to  cost,  includ¬ 
ing  site  and  plant,  30,000 /.  The  electrical  engineer 
is  Mr.  Sutherland. 

Protection  of  the  Mansion  House  from 
Fire. — As  a  result  of  ihe  Queen  Victoria-street  and 
other  City  fires  the  Corporation  has  decided  to 
reorganise  the  fire  protective  arrangements  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co., 
of  Blackfriars,  have  been  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  providing  a  complete  system  of  fire-mains  and 
hydrants,  with  hose  and  all  up-to-date  accessories. 
The  mains  connect  with  the  water  company’s  10-in. 
high-pressure  supply,  and  are  carried  from  the 
basement  to  the  roof  of  the  Mansion  House,  both 
at  front  and  rear,  with  hydrants  and  hose  attach¬ 
ments  placed  ready  for  use  in  case  of  an  emergency 
on  every  floor.  When  the  work  is  finished  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  domestic  staff  will,  no  doubt,  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  U3e  of  the  appliances. 

“  A  Building  Site  in  Bloomsbury.”— In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Note  under  this  title  in  our  last  issue, 
Mr.  Delissa  Joseph  writes  to  say  that  it  is  not  quite 
correct  that  the  site  is  to  be  let  on  building  leases 
by  the  City  Corporation  ;  that  it  has  been  let  on  a 
building  lease  to  a  client  of  his,  who  is  building 
shops  and  warehouses  from  his  designs. 


LEGAL. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT  : 

WAS  A  SCAFFOLD  NECESSARY  > 

At  Marylebone  County  Court  (London),  on  Mon¬ 
day,  before  Judge  Stonor  and  a  jury,  William 
George  Pearce,  a  bricklayer.  14,  Crawford-buildings, 
Marylebone,  W.,  brought  an  action,  under  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  against  Messrs.  Robertson 
&  Sons,  builders  and  contractors,  141,  Edgware- 
road,  W.,  claiming  damages  in  respect  of  personal 
injuries,  said  to  have  been  caused  through 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  or  their 
servants. 

Mr.  W.  Giveen,  counsel,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr!  W.  Shakespeare,  counsel,  for  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  explained  that  on  May  8 
last  his  client  wa3  assisting  in  removing  a  large 
and  heavy  bressemer  from  above  some  stable 
doors  in  Wood’s-mews,  off  Park-lane,  W.  Plaintiff 
advised  the  foreman  to  erect  a  scaffold  so  that  there 
might  be  no  danger  in  lowering  the  huge  bulk  of 
timber,  but  the  reply  was,  “  Don’t  mind  a  scaffold — 
steps  will  do  this  job.”  The  plaintiff  accordingly 
mounted  a  pair  of  steps  and  commenced  pulling 
one  end  of  the  bressemer,  while  a  man  named 
Tennant,  who  was  acting  as  foreman  or.  the  job, 
pulled  the  other  end.  Suddenly  the  bressemer 
“gave,  a  jerk,”  and  plaintiff  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  For  five  weeks  the  unfortunate  man  was 
confined  to  his  bed  with  a  broken  leg,  and  for 
fifteen  weeks  was  unable  to  do  his  ordinary  work. 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  his  counsel’s  opening  state¬ 
ment. 

Cross-examined  :  The  bressemer  was  only  about 
9  ft.  above  the  ground.  He  himself  had  cut  away 
the  brickwork  before  they  commenced  to  remove 
the  bressemer,  and  for  this  purpose  he  used  only  a 
pair  of  steps,  which,  however,  he  tied.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  tying  the  steps  when  they 
were  removing  the  bressemer,  but  he  did  not  ask  for 
anything  with  which  to  tie  them.  The  steps  upon 
which  he  had  been  working  did  not  fall,  but  he  lost 
his  balance.  It  was  not  a  fact  that  the  crowbar 
which  he  was  using  slipped  from  it3  hold  and  so 
caused  him  to  fall  back. 

Mrs.  Pearce,  the  plaintiff’s  wife,  stated  that  Mr. 
James  Robertson  called  to  see  her  husband  the  day 
after  the  accident,  and  in  course  of  conversation 
said,  “That’s  the  worst  of  Tennant  ;  he  won’t  have  a 
scaffold  put  up.” 

Mr.  Henry  George  Blackmore,  a  builder,  Clap- 
ham,  stated  that  he  had  viewed  the  job  in  question, 
and  considered  that  a  scaffold  was  necessary  to  do 
the  work  with  safety. 

Mr.  James  Robertson,  of  the  defendant  firm, 
stated  that  before  the  plaintiff  commenced  the  work 
in  question  witness  told  him  to  use  all  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  which  might  be  necessary.  Witness  was  super¬ 
intending  the  work  in  question,  and  not  Tennant, 
who  was  shop  foreman  of  the  joiners. 


George  W.  Tennant,  referred  to  above,  said  that 
he  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
under  him  in  any  way  on  the  job.  It  was  not  a  fac 
that  the  bressemer  was  jerked. 

Alexander  Houghton,  an  apprentice,  stated  that 
a  lever  which  the  plaintiff  was  using  slipped,  causing 
the  man  to  overbalance. 

His  Honour  submitted  several  questions  to  the 
jury,  and  their  answers  gave  rise  to  the  question  as 
to  which  side  their  verdict  was  in  favour,  and  for 
whom  judgment  should  be  entered.  His  Honour 
reserved  leave  for  the  point  to  be  argued  by  counsel 
on  another  occasion. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  LONDON  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  the  Bow-street  Court  last  week,  Samuel 
Polden,  builder,  of  Woodstock-road,  Uxbridge-road, 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Fenwick  for  contra¬ 
vening  the  London  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Hayward,  who  prosecuted  for  the  London 
County  Council,  said  the  defendant  was  erecting  a 
large  building  at  116,  High  Holborn,  the  basement 
to  be  u3ed  as  shops  and  the  four  upper  floors  as 
flats.  The  Act  required  that  in  every  such  building, 
if  it  exceeded  ten  squares  in  area  (1. 000  superficial 
feet),  the  different  parts  should  be  separated  by 
walls  and  floors  of  fire-resisting  materials,  and  have 
staircases  and  passages  constructed  in  a  similar 
way.  In  the  building  in  question  there  was  a  stair¬ 
case  about  3  ft.  wide  made  of  deal.  It  stood  upon  a 
deal  post,  was  some  distance  from  the  door,  and 
there  was  an  awkward  bend.  To  bring  the  building 
within  ten  squares  the  defendant  had  built  up  two 
vaults,  but  even  now  it  was  not  within  ten  squares. 
He  (Mr.  Hayward)  considered  the  place  a  perfect 
fire-trap.  Even  with  the  vaults  built  up  the  danger 
was  as  great,  and  he  wanted  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  responsibility. — For  the  defence  it  wa3  con¬ 
tended  that  the  building  was  now  within  ten  squares, 
but  admitted  that  if  a  staircase  which  was  to  be 
erected  outside  was  included  that  measurement 
would  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  Fenwick  reserved  his  decision. 


SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

At  the  Southwark  Police-court,  on  Friday  last 
week,  before  Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Hough, 
builder,  of  135,  Great  Suffolk-street.  Borough,  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  District 
Surveyor,  for  the  recovery  of  1  /.  10s.,  fees  in  respect 
to  surveying  a  stand  erected  at  283,  Borough  High- 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  proposed 
Coronation  procession  on  June  27.  Mr.  Pasmore 
was  solicitor  for  Mr.  Dicksee,  and  Mr.  H.  Brandon, 
barrister,  defended. 

The  defendant  was  before  the  Court  on  June  19, 
on  the  summons  taken  out  by  Mr.  Dicksee  for 
failing  to  give  the  notice  required  by  the  London 
Building  Act,  1S94,  and  the  magistrate  then  decided 
in  favour  of  the  complainant. 

Mr.  Pasmore  was  opening,  when  Mr.  Brandon 
was  asked  by  the  magistrate  what  his  defence  was. 
Mr.  Brandon  said  he  felt  that  on  the  last  occasion 
Mr.  Paul  Taylor  was  bound  to  convict.  He  was 
now  arguing  this  case  on  fresh  ground— that  this  was 
not  a  proper  case  in  which  a  District  Surveyor 
ought  to  have  inspected.  Section  5  of  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899,  made  it  compulsory  to  apply 
to  the  Borough  Council  for  the  licence  to  erect  the 
stand  instead  of  getting  it  direct  from  the  District 
Surveyor.  This  was  a  small  stand,  and  they  had 
to  deposit  the  plans  with  the  Borough  Council,  who 
passed  them  ;  and  they  had  to  pay  the  fees  to  them 
before  they  would  grant  the  licence.  Then  the 
District  Surveyor  came  along  and  demanded  his 
notice,  so  that  the  poor  builder  was  like  a  rope,  the 
Borough  Surveyor  pulling  at  one  end  and  the  District 
Surveyor  at  the  other.  It  could  not  be  a  proper 
case  for  a  District  Surveyor  to  inspect  a  stand 
in  a  shop  window  with  accommodation  for  about 
fifty  persons  when  it  had  already  been  tested  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  civil  engineer,  who  was  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Southwark  Borough  Council.  The 
case  came  within  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  the  City  of  Westminter  v.  Watson  and 
Others,  1902: — “If  in  a  proper  case  a  District 
Surveyor,  for  a  good  cause  on  information  received, 
had  a  duty  to  inspect  in  order  to  see  whether  any 
provisions  of  the  Act  had  been  infringed,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  his  fees,  but  he  did  not  suggest  that 
the  District  Surveyors  would  be  entitled  to  claim  fees 
in  respect  of  every  one  of  these  structures  because 
they  had  certain  duties  under  the  Act.”  Mr. 
Justice  Channell  said  :  “  If  in  any  case  the  sur¬ 
veyor  did  inspect  properly,  and  not  go  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  his  fee,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
his  fee.”  In  this  case  he,  Mr.  Brandon,  suggested 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  case,  and  that  the  District 
Surveyor  inspected  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his 
fee. 

Mr.  Pasmore  said  that  the  only  duties  of  the 
London  County  Council  which  were  handed  over 
to  the  London  Borough  Councils  under  the  London 
Government  Act  were  those  in  connexion  with  the 
licences  of  wooden  structures,  and  in  the  section 
giving  them  that  power  no  mention  whatever  was 
made  of  the  District  Surveyor.  The  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  had  just  the  same  powers  as  formerly,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  very  distinctly  said  that  he 
should  inspect  in  all  cases  where  he  had  received 
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notice  or  made  a  discovery.  In  this  instance  the 
Magistrate  had  made  an  order  for  the  defendant  to 
give  Mr.  Dicksee  notice.  Mr.  Dicksee  was  bound 
to  inspect,  and  surely  he  was  entitled  to  his  fees. 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  :  I  cannot  refuse  to  make  the 
order  for  payment  without  nullifying  my  decision 
in  June  last. 

Mr.  Brandon  argued  that  the  magistrate  had 
power  to  do  so  because  it  had  been  decided  in  the 
case  referred  to  that  it  did  not  follow  that  because 
a  District  Surveyor  had  received  notice  he  was 
entitled  to  his  fees. 

Mr.  Dicksee,  in  giving  evidence,  said  that  when 
he  inspected  the  stand,  three  weeks  after  the  plans 
had  been  passed  by  the  Borough  Council,  he  found 
that  the  supports  to  the  seats  were  resting  upon  the 
floor  parallel  with  the  joists  instead  of  upon  them, 
so  that  the  whole  thing  w  as  liable  to  crash  through 
the  floor.  He  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Hough,  and 
the  matter  was  remedied. 

Mr  Paul  Taylor  said  that  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  proper  way  for  the  London  County  Council 
to  meet  the  difficulty  was  to  reduce  the  scale  of  fees 
in  certain  cases.  Mr.  Justice  Channell  said  :  “  The 
proper  way  for  the  County  Council  to  meet  this 
case  was  that,  as  the  operation  of  taking  away  the 
licence  from  them  was  very  greatly  to  diminish  the 
duties  which  would  likely  fall  on  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyors,  the  County  Council  should  make  a  direction, 
under  Section  154  of  the  Act,  imposing  a  smaller 
fee  to  be  given  to  the  District  Surveyor  in  cases 
where  the  structure  was  licensed  by  the  other 
authority.’’  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
Surveyor  was  not  entitled  to  his  fees  he  would  lose 
a  very  considerable  part  of  his  income  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  never 
in  so  many  words  authorised  the  creation  of  the 
Borough  Surveyor.  At  present  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  contention  of  Mr.  Pasmore,  that  the 
Borough  Council  in  appointing  a  Borough  Surveyor 
to  test  wooden  structures  were  going  beyond  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them,  was  a  sound  one. 
He  wa3  of  opinion  also  that  every  case  of  a 
wooden  structure  was  a  proper  one  for  inspection 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  unless  it  was  of  an 
obviously  trumpery,  trivial  nature.  He  would 
enforce  payment  of  these  fees,  and  would  go  on 
doing  so  until  it  was  proved  that  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  is  doing  that  which  he  ba3  no  power  to  do. 

Mr.  Brandon  asked  the  magistrate  to  state  a  case. 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  said  that  the  only  point  upon 
which  a  case  could  be  stated  was  whether  or  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  judgment  in  the  City  of 
Westminster  v.  Watson  and  others  this  was  a  proper 
case.  He,  however,  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
this  was  a  proper  case. 

Mr.  Brandon  :  Although  he  had  previously  paid  a 
fee  ? 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  :  If  it  is  necessary  to  find  it  I 
find  as  a  fact  that  it  is  a  proper  case. 

Mr.  Pasmore  pointed  out  that  if  the  London 
County  Council  reduced  the  scale  of  fees  they 
would  have  to  grant  the  District  Surveyors  com¬ 
pensation. 

Mr.  Paul  Taylor  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay 
il.  10s.  fees  and  3/.  3s.  costs. 


MEESON  v.  HANDOVER. 

This  case  was  tried  at  Marylebone  Police-court 
on  the  21st  inst.,  before  Mr.  Plowden. 

Upon  receiving  a  complaint,  the  District  Sur¬ 
veyor  for  Paddington  on  the  16th  inst.  discovered 
that  Messrs.  W.  H.  Handover  &  Son  were  construct¬ 
ing  in  the  great  and  small  halls  at  the  Paddington 
Baths  floors  for  winter  entertainments.  These 
floors  and  the  framings  for  their  support  occupied 
the  space  of  the  swimming  baths  usually  filled  with 
water,  the  floors  being  level  with  the  side  walks. 
The  defendant  had  been  instructed  not  to  give 
notice  to  the  District  Surveyor,  who  now  sought  a 
penalty  for  neglect  of  notice. 

Mr.  Millner  Jutsum,  for  the  District  Surveyor, 
contended  that  the  works  were  floors  of  a  public 
building,  and  under  Section  78  were  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  manner  approved  by  the  District 
Surveyor. 

For  the  builders,  it  wa3  said  that  the  erections 
were  governed  by  the  case  of  Venner  v.  McDonell, 
which  had  reference  to  seating  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  and  the  District  Surveyor  was  not  entitled  to 
notice. 

The  magistrate  approved  the  distinction  'drawn 
by  Mr.  Jutsum  between  the  floors  of  the  baths  and 
the  seating  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  thought 
the  case  too  clear  for  argument.  He  fined  the 
defendants  10s.  and  2/.  2s.  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

12,764. — A  Kiln  for  Drying  and  Burning 
Hricks  :  G.  Oakland.  E.  Oakland,  and  S.  Oakland . — 
There  are  two  rows  of  chambers  that  are  joined 
with  openings  and  have  a  main  flue  between  them  ; 
the  openings  are  closed  for  the  drying  process. 
Heated  air  is  drawn  through  a  pipe  beneath  the 
floor,  and  thence  through  branch  pipes  into  the 
chambers,  and  also  through  other  pipes  joined  to 
the  main  flue. 


12,773. — An  Electricity-Energy  Meter  :  cf. 
Battle  and  J.  Bueno. — In  order  to  reduce  the  loss 
of  energy  the  eleven  coils  forming  two  paths  of  the 
long  drum  armature  of  a  commutator  motor  meter 
have  brushes  at  90  deg.  apart,  to  furnish  a  four- 
pole  armature  in  the  fields  of  two  rectangular  main 
current  coils,  whereof  the  sides  are  disposed 
symmetrically  about  the  armature.  A  German- 
silver  resistance  between  the  supply  mains  connects 
the  silver  brushes  in  series.  The  segments  of  the 
silver  commutator  are  secured  with  hot  shellac  and 
threads  to  a  hard  fibre  tube,  which  is  put  together 
with  two  ebonite  discs  that  carry  the  armature 
windings  upon  a  copper  tube  fastened  upon  a  steel 
spindle.  A  copper  disc  that  moves  in  the  field  of 
a  permanent  magnet  retards  the  turning  of  the 
spindle,  which  has  a  sapphire  bearing,  and  is  joined 
by  two  worm  gears  to  a  counter,  of  which  the 
parallel  number-discs  are  joined  with  spur-gearing. 
Brass  holders  carry  the  field  coils,  which,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  meter,  are  sustained  in  a  frame 
of  aluminium  alloyed  with  10  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  fitted  with  a  cover  of  zinc. 

12,797. — Drying  Kilns  :  T.  Larkin.— In  the  case 
of  kiln3  for  drying  malt,  hops,  barley,  &c.,  the 
inventor  separates  the  drying-chamber  from  the 
heating-chamber,  and  supplies  heated  air  to  the 
former  through  pipes  that  traverse  the  latter  and 
have  openings  into  the  space  beneath  the  perforated 
floor  of  the  drying-chamber. 

12,835. — Lifting  Apparatus  for  Use  with 
Cranes  :  Stothert  &  Pitt  and  P.  K.  Stothert. — A 
friction  clutch  connects  the  winding-barrel  to  the 
shaft,  which  is  worked  with  electrical  power,  and  a 
magnet,  which  is  regulated  by  the  lever  that  controls 
the  motor  serves  for  the  working  of  the  clutch, 
which  should  be  after  the  coil  kind.  The  circuit  is 
closed  by  the  first  motion  of  the  motor  lever  ;  when 
the  magnet  is  de-energised,  a  spring  opens  the 
clutch  again. 

12,869.— Safety  Appliances  for  Lifts,  Hoists, 
MINE-CAGES,  &C.  :  y.  F.  Lee  and  H.  Groves. — Two 
projections  are  formed  upon  segmental  bodies 
arranged  in  the  sides  of  the  well  or  shaft.  In  each 
instance  one  projection  is  set  higher  up  than  is  the 
other,  so  that  as  the  bottom  of  the  cage  wipes  over 
the  tapered  surface  up  to  the  higher  projection,  the 
contrivance  will  be  turned  to  cause  the  lower  pro¬ 
jection  to  extend  underneath  the  cage  and  hold  it  up 
in  the  event  of  an  accident.  The  inventors  describe 
the  contrivance  as  being  especially  available  for 
automatically-detaching  apparatus  used  in  mines. 

12,877. — A  Hand  Mortising  Machine  :  J.  Brad¬ 
bury  and  J.  Bradbury,  T.  Bradbury  and  G.  E.  Brad¬ 
bury. — For  adjusting  the  tool-slide  to  meet  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood  it  is  worked  with 
a  rack  upon  the  slide  and  a  pinion  which  is  joined 
to  the  hand  lever  ;  the  axis  of  the  pinion  carries  a 
plate  from  which  are  projections  that  engage  with 
notches  cut  in  a  vertical  slot  in  the  machine  frame 
which,  together  with  the  projections,  serve  for  the 
setting  of  the  slide  at  the  height  desired. 

12,896.— Electrical  Couplings  :  W.  G.  Stones. 
— The  clamp  that  holds  the  conductor  is  held  by 
the  cover  of  the  rose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable 
one  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  conductor  of  a 
hanging  lamp  and  to  afford  relief  for  the  electrical 
connexions  from  the  pull  upon  the  conductor ;  the 
parts  of  the  clamp,  being  of  some  non-conducting 
materials,  are  rivetted  or  bolted  to  one  another,  and 
the  bolt-end  will  serve  to  prevent  disconnection 
between  them. 

13,001. — Preparation  of  Lime:  C.  J.  Haines. 
— Chalk  or  some  such  binding  material  is  mixed 
with  calcium  carbonate  derived  as  a  by-product  in 
processes  for  softening  water,  and  with  coke  or 
furnace  breeze,  in  parts  of  about  8,  90,  and  2  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  compound  is  then  ground 
and  dried,  and  burned  in  a  rotatory  kiln,  or  as 
though  it  were  a  cement,  or  is  fashioned  into  blocks 
to  be  burned  in  a  lime-kiln. 

13,008.— Construction  of  Walls  :  A.  Lugino. 
— Temporary  supports  which  constitute  recesses  or 
grooves  for  the  finishing-coat  of  plaster  are  devised 
for  the  erection  of  walls  of  concrete  or  mortar  in 
position.  In  one  adaptation  are  employed  metallic 
plates, having  handles  and  tapered  rhomboid-shaped 
projections,  which  are  bolted  at  their  corners  on  to 
slotted  uprights.  In  another  form  a  flexible  screen 
is  built  up  with  parallel  iron  bars  secured  to  one 
another  by  wires,  and  is  laid  between  the  ceiling- 
joists  and  the  floor. 

13,015.  —  Cramps  for  Use  by  Joiners  and 
OTHERS  :  A.  Mankarz. — A  cramp  for  use  in  fixing 
flooring-boards  and  similar  purposes  has  a  screw  on 
which  i3  mounted  a  pressing-head  to  be  adjusted 
with  a  nut  provided  with  ratchet  teeth  for  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  pawl  of  a  lever-handle,  spiked 
hooks  secure  a  piece  to  the  joist  or  other  member, 
and  the  nut  is  caused  to  press  against  the  piece. 

13,019.— An  Appliance  for  Traps,  Manholes, 
&C.  :  W.  Gregory  and  W.  E.  Mortimore. — The  inven¬ 
tors  contrive  that  a  box  shall  be  hung  in  the  frame 
by  means  of  its  flange  which  is  suitably  sealed,  for 
purposes  of  ventilation  they  provide  apertures  in 
the  sides  of  the  box  and  fit  flap-valve3  against  the 
openings. 

13,022.— A  Double-Jointed  Spring  Hinge  : 
E.  Bommer. — In  order  to  obviate  sagging  is  devised 
a  hinge  having  two  spiral-spring  joints  and  with  a 
webbed  connexion  between  the  barrels,  the  flaps 
being  secured  to  the  jamb  and  the  door  respectively, 
and  also  to  the  pintles,  a  link  whereof  the  length 


equals  the  distance  between  the  pintles,  joins  to-| 
gether  the  upper  corners  of  the  flaps,  whereby! 
sagging  is  prevented,  and  only  one  joint  of  the  hingei 
will  be  in  play  at  any  one  time. 

13,028.— An  Automatical  Arrangement  fori 
DOORS  AND  Gates  :  P.  Sesino  and  L.  Zambonu—:\ 
As  one  treads  upon  a  spring  he  will  open  the  doorj 
or  gate  that  is  to  be  closed  with  a  spring.  For 
double  doors  a  wedge  which  is  joined  to  the  free  I 
end  of  the  plate  forces  a  sliding  bar  aside  a3  his 
weight  depresses  that  end  of  the  plate  ;  racks  upon; 
the  bar  are  set  in  gear  with  pinions  upon  the  pivotsj 
of  the  door  which  will  thus  be  opened  ;  then  fji| 
spring  as  it  draws  back  the  bar  closes  them,  tbei 
wedges  force  the  bar  in  opposed  directions,  a* 
treading-plate  being  set  on  each  side  of  the  doors.  J 
I3.°35—  Floor,  Stair,  and  Similar  Treads d 
J.  S.  Gabriel. — For  a  renewal  of  any  part  of  the 
tread  is  employed  a  slotted  clamping-plate  and: 
trough-shaped  and  T-bars,  which  retain  wedge-t 
shaped  leaden  bars  in  position.  In  another  form! 
rods  that  are  clamped  between  plates  screwed  on  tor 
the  floor  or  stair  hold  leaden  lengths,  the  first  row  ofi 
the  latter  being  held  with  a  nosing  or  strip. 

13,076.— Process  of  Moulding  Tiles:  J.  Meir\ 
— A  plunger,  worked  with  cams,  gives  double  pres- 1 
sure  to  the  plastic  clay  or  dust,  whilst  a  plungeti 
beneath  ejects  the  tile,  being  worked  with  an  eccen-i 
trie  that  is  pivoted  on  to  a  slotted  and  sliding  link,) 
a  slotted  lever  which  is  pivoted  to  the  rod  of  the< 
plunger  being  moved  by  the  link,  springs  press  the 
upper  plunger  against  the  cam.  An  eccentric  and  3 
bell-crank  lever  reciprocate  the  feeding-box. 

13,107. — A  Device  for  Windmills  for  Pump, 
ing  Purposes  :  J.  M.  Phillipps. — An  automatical 
contrivance  for  starting  and  stopping  the  sails  com¬ 
prises  a  tank  into  which  the  water  is  pumped  bjj 
the  windmill,  and  which  i3  joined  with  a  flexible  pipt 
to  a  receiver  mounted  upon  one  end  of  a  pivoted 
beam  ;  a  bar  joins  the  other  end  of  the  beam  to  a 
rocking  beam  that  is  linked  to  the  sail  mechanism 
by  means  of  a  cord.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
sails  are  at  work,  but  as  water  flows  from  the  tank 
into  the  receiver  the  beams  will  be  tilted  and  the 
sails  will  be  turned  into  the  non-working  position,  n 
13,152. — Means  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
BUILDINGS  :  I.  S.  MacDougall  and  J.  Langficld.-4 
The  invention,  covering  several  modifications,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  use  of  air  which  is  heated  in  a  chamber 
by  coils  of  hot-water  pipes,  the  water  llowinj 
downwards,  and  of  fibrous  material  wetted  with  a< 
steam-jet  carried  by  water-troughs  which  moisteri 
the  air.  In  one  form  the  chamber  contains  tbred 
helix-coils  joined  to  pipes  that  lead  to  the  uppra 
and  lower  water-spaces  of  a  boiler ;  another  pipt 
acts  as  a  safety-pipe  or  for  relief  of  pressure,  as  well: 
as  for  the  escape  of  steam  or  air.  The  bands  oji 
fibre  which  moisten  the  hot  air  as  it  flows  upward* 
through  the  heater  are  laid  around  tanks  in  thr 
heating-chamber,  and  are  disposed  underneath  bar)i 
in  the  water. 

13,154.— Lime  and  Cement  Shaft-Kilns: 
W.  L.  H.  Roberts. — A  shaft-kiln  has  an  upper 
calcining-chamber,  the  lower  cooling-chamber  i 
shaped  so  as  to  be  wider  downwards  and  then  con 
traded  ;  draw-holes  with  hanging-bar  gratings  an 
set  around  a  cone  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  whict 
has  a  hood  made  of  bars  covered  with  metal  lathin} 
coated  with  mortar.  At  the  base  of  the  hood  ant 
in  the  body  of  the  kiln  are  the  charging-holes,  ant 
the  wall  has  an  air-space.  In  order  that  the  calcin: 
ing-chamber  may  be  readily  relined,  fireclay  blocki 
are  laid  in  courses  whereby  one  can  renew  tfc 
lining  upon  one  side  of  a  course  at  a  time.  Thi 
fuel  is  fed  in  a  layer  into  an  annular  trough  of  slip 
without  taking  up  the  middle  of  the  kiln  or  touchin{ 
its  walls. 

I3>173-— Baths  (Domestic)  and  their  Fittings' 
J.  Shanks. — In  one  corner  of  the  bath  outside  thi 
canopy  which  carries  the  spray-tubes  is  arranged  i 
recessed  chamber  for  the  outlet,  which  is  tncom: 
passed  with  a  flange  that  acts  as  a  socket  for  tbi 
flange  of  the  trap.  In  another  form  a  spigot  tha 
enters  a  socket  upon  the  trap  is  provided.  On  tt 
the  socket  is  bolted  a  flanged  ring  which  com presse: 
the  packing.  Confer  also  No.  25,704  of  1S99  fo 
the  bath,  of  which  the  tops  of  the  sides  are  sloped. : 

13,226.— Staging  and  Scaffolding  :  S.  Mingam 
— The  sections  of  the  uprights  are  joined  endwisi 
together  by  means  of  flat  iron  bars  clamped  ill 
grooves  in  the  sections  with  screws  inserted  tlirougl 
straps.  Perforated  bars  pivoted  on  to  adjustabh 
screwed  and  telescopical  struts  fasten  the  upright 
to  the  wall  out  of  the  way,  or  they  may  be  s< 
fastened  with  chains.  Brackets  that  slide  in  guide 
in  the  uprights,  and  are  hoisted  with  tackle,  carry  1 
movable  platform  or  stage,  and  have  projectinj 
teeth  to  obviate  displacement  of  the  put-logs.  9 
13,237.— Manufacture  of  Cement  Pipes  :  C 
Neuliaus. — For  making  pipes  with  embedded  iroi 
mesh-work  a  layer  of  the  cement  is  poured  into  th> 
mould,  a  groove  is  stamped  in  the  layer  for  takinj 
the  meshing,  and  then  a  forked  stamper  that  wil 
project  over  the  mesh-work  is  used  for  stamping  ii 
the  further  supply  of  cement  on  the  sides  of  th' 
iron  mesh-work. 

13,271.— School-room  Partitions  :  H.  Addison 
— On  the  floor  level  is  a  rounded  rail  that  carrie 
centrical  lever  rollers  for  the  running  sections  0 
leaves  of  the  partitions  that  are  also  supported  witl 
upper  rollers  that  run  upon  rails  of  moulding 
secured  to  a  girder,  roller-brackets  joined  to  th 
sections  with  screwed  pivots  enable  one  to  fold  th 
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sections  against  the  wall,  and  when  they  are 
swivelled  the  rollers  will  pass  by  slots  in  the  mould¬ 
ings  which  are  pressed  against  by  guide-rollers 
fastened  on  to  the  sections. 

13,284. — Spigot-and-Socket  Joints  and  Pipe 
Couplings  :  S.  G.  Railton. — Of  a  pair  of  tubular 
interlocking  pieces  the  spigot-piece  is  fashioned  with 
projections  that  engage  with  a  groove  around  the 
socket-piece,  the  joint  is  packed  with  a  ring  of 
'rubber  or  a  cup-leather  in  the  groove  in  the  socket, 
a  berd  in  the  ring  serving  for  the  passage  of  the 
filling.  For  completing  the  joint  one  turns  the 
pieces  round  and  pulls  them  lengthwise  when  the 
spigot  has  been  inserted  until  engagement  is  effected 
between  stops  and  the  projections  from  the  spigot- 
<piece. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  October  24. 

1  Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Dr.  A.  W.  Harris  on  “  Water  :  Composition,  Pollution, 
[land  Purification."  7  p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Annual  general 
•meeting  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  Council's 
report  and  accounts,  election  of  officers,  &c.  S  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  25. 

The  Craft  School,  Globe-road,  E.  —  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cunynghame,  C.B.,  on  “The  Art  of  Enamelling,"  with 
{practical  experiments.  S.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
■ Officers ). — Inspection  at  Southwark  and  Vajxhall  Water¬ 
works,  Hampton.— 2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  October  27. 

London  Institution. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury, 
F.R.S.,  on  “  The  Scenery  of  England  and  the  Causes  to 
•which  it  is  Due.”  Illustrated.  5  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  28. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
•Dr.  H.  R.  Kenwood  on  “  Elementary  Statistics." 

7  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  29. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — 1.  Inspection  at  L.  C.  C.  Common 
Lodging  House,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane,  W.C.  3  p.m. 
c.  Mr.  J.  Wright  Clarke  on  “  Details  of  Plumbers’ 
Work."  7  p  m. 

Thursday,  October  30. 

Institute  of  Builders. — Dinner,  “Walnut  Rooms," 
Crand  Hotel,  Charing  Cross.  6.30  p.m. 

Institute  rt  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  head- 
-quarters  of  the  Electrical  Engineers  (R.E.)  Corps  of 
Volunteers:  Demonstration  with  searchlight  apparatus, 
&c.  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Demonstration  of  Book-keeping  as  carried  out  in  a  Sani¬ 
tary  Inspector’s  Office :  (Parkes  Museum),  by  Mr.  A. 
Taylor.  7  p.m. 

Friday,  October  31. 

Architectural  Association. —  Conversazione,  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  Piccadilly,  W. 

8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “Building  Materials." 

7  P.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — An  extra 
•meeting,  when  the  discussion  upon  the  following  paper 
will  be  continued  :  “  Oil  Motor  Cars  of  1902.”  by  Captain 
■C.  C.  Longridge.  8  p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  1.— By  Stephenson  &  Alexander 
(at  Cardiff). 

Vnysybwl,  Glamorgan. — The  Ynysybwl  Inn  and 

1  a.  3  r.  17  p.,  f .  ^2,900 

Freehold  shop  and  oa.  ir.  up .  300 

The  Old  Mill,  with  house  and  o  a.  1  r.  7  p.,  f. . .  200 

Brynffynnon-ter.,  &c.,  f.g.r.’s  47/.  19s.  sd.,  re¬ 
versions  in  938,  91c,  and  from  95  to  71  yrs. 

(in  lots) .  1,262 

October  9. — By  Chesshire,  Gibson,  &  Co. 

(at  Birmingham). 

Temple  Balsall,  Warwick. — Balsall  Farm,  25  a. 

2  r.  20  p.,  f. .  i,475 

Two  cottages  and  3  a.  1  r.  25  p.,  f.  .  360 

Five  freehold  enclosures,  16  a.  o  r.  29  p .  g95 

Two  freehold  fields,  5  a.  o  r.  22  p . . .  725 

Freehold  cottage  and  6  a.  1  r.  23  p .  570 

Henley-in- Arden,  Warwick.— 74,  High-st.  (S),  f., 

y.r.  20 1.  .  360 

By  Stephenson  &  Alexander  fat  Pontypridd). 
Llantwit  Vardre,  Glamorgan.— Cross  Inn  and 
blacksmith’s  shop  adjoining,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r. 

1 1.  12s.  6d.,  y.r.  60/. .  2,325 

The  Fox  and  Hounds  Inn,  u.t.  35J  yrs.,  g.r. 

1/.  ios.,  y.r.  10/ . . .  500 

Pontypridd,  Glamorgan.  —  Trallwn,  The  Ivor 

Arms  p.-h.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  y.r.  120/.  4,000 

1  High-street,  The  Bunch  of  Grapes  Hotel,  u.t. 

18  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  y.r.  120/.  .  3,250 

Tramroad,  The  Volunteers  Inn,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r. 

|  2/.  17s.,  y.r.  100/.  ios. .  2,400 

Trallwn,  The  Llanover  Arms  p.-h.  and  shop 

I  adjoining,  u.t.  5  yrs.,  y.r.  100/. .  500 

Penygraig,  Glamorgan.— The  White  Rock  Hotel, 

u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  y.r.  120/ .  6,150 

Trealaw,  Glam. — The  Trealaw  Hotel,  u.t.  62! 

yrs.,  g.r.  3 1.  14s.  iod.,  y.r.  200I.  .  8,700 

October  10.— By  Morris,  Marshall,  &  Poole 
(at  Bishop’s  Castle). 

Churcbstoke,  &c.,  Montgomery.  The  Pentre 

Farm,  233  a.  1  r.  30  p.,  f .  4,650 

Enclosure  of  arable,  7  a.  3  r.  21  p.,  f. .  150 


Hill  pasture  land,  29  a.  o  r.  38  p.,  f . 

Church  Stretton,  Salop. — Queensbatch  Corn  Mill 

and  9  a.  3  r.  25  p  ,  f. . 

Mainstone,  Salop. — Hatfield  Cottages  (two),  with 
workshops  and  land,  area  2  a.  3  r.  20  p.,  f. . . . 
Worthen,  Salop. — New  Mills  House  and  13  a.  3  r. 

Bishop's  Castle,  Salop.— High-street,  house  and 

business  premises,  f. . 

By  Waterer  &  Dickins. 

Bickley.— Claremont-rd.,  a  plot  of  building 

land,  f. . 

October  n. — By  Stephenson  &  Alexander 
(at  Cardiff). 

Llantwit  Vardre,  Glam.-*-Maesteg  Farm,  30  a. 

1  r.  17  p.,  f.  (including  minerals) . 

Llantrisant,  Glam. — Talbot-rd.,  two  building 

sites,  5  a.  o  r.  10  p.,  f. . 

October  13. —  By  L.  Cavey  &  Co. 

Notting  Hill. — 25,  Silchester-rd.  (S),  u.t.  60  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  7s.,  y.r.  45! . . 

Paddington. — 2,  Brindley-st.  (S),  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  w.r.  34/.  4s.  8d . 

Kentish  Town. — 162,  Prince  of  Wales-rd.  (S), 

u-t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  45/.  . 

By  Whatley  &  Co. 

St.  Pancras. — 27,  Werrington-st.,  u.t.  47  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  76/.  14s . 

October  14. — By  Cockett  &  Henderson. 
Broadstairs,  Kent.  — North  Foreland,  North  Fore¬ 
land  Lodge  and  5  a.  3  r.  30  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Deuenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Westminster.— 43,  Old  Queen-st.  (S) ,  f.,  y.r.  70/. 
South  Woodford. — Woodford-rd.,  Trefula  and 

2  a.  o  r.  12  p.,  f.,  p . 

By  Knight,  Frank,  &  Rutley. 

City  of  London. — 26,  Silver-st.  (business  pre¬ 
mises),  f.,  y.r.  60/. . .. . _ . 

Gray’s  Inn-rd. — No.  52  (business  premises),  f.,  p. 

By  Mullett,  Booker,  &  Co. 
Paddington. — 13,  Westbourne-ter.,  North,  u.t.  56 

yrs.,  g.r.  10 1.,  y.r.  50/. . 

October  15. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepi  er. 
Hextable,  Kent. — Main-rd.,  three  plots  of  land, 
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86  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  42/... : 
rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s., 


37,  Harley-rdv 
22  and  24,  Que 

w.r.  62/.  8s . . . 

Harlesden. — 14,  Bramshill-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 

y.r.  40 1 . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Islington.— St.  Paul’s-road,  &c.,  i.g.r.  no/.,  u.t. 
23^  yrs.,  g.r.  11  /.  18s.  6d . 

15,  Compton-ter.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  y.r.  60/... 
Highbury. — 24,  Aberdeen-rd. ,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

Kentish  Town. — 7,  Dartmouth  Park-av.,  u.t.  76^ 

yrs.,  g.r.  ql.  12s.,  y.r.  65/ . 

21,  Dartmouth  Park-av.,  u.t.  54^  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

y-r-  55* . . . •’ . 

Marylebone. — 95,  Great  Portland-st.  (S),  u.t.  20 

yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  y.r.  130/ . 

53,  Bolsover-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  rooi. 

16,  17,  and  18,  Bolsover-st.,  u.t.  2  and  3  yrs., 

g.r.  58/.,  w.r.  479I.  1 8s.  4d . 

62  and  63,  Bolsover-st.,  u.t.  2  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r. 

217*-  3s . 

City-road. — 17,  Duncan-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  60/.  . 

King's  Cross.— 28  and  25,  Carlsbad-st. ,  u.t.  39 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r.  62/.  8s.  . 

50  to  56,  London-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r. 
98*.  16s . 


New-rd.,  two  plots  of  land,  1  a.  3t.  32  p.,  f . 

By  Harold  Griffin. 

Gray’s  Inn-rd.— 9  and  10,  Wylls-st.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 

g.r.  nil,  y.r.  105/. . . . 

Wimbledon.— 306,  Haydons-rd.  (S),  u.t.  86  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  50/, . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Clapton. — 196,  Brooke-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  46/. . 

Tottenham.— 32,  The  Avenue,  u.t.  76^  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s. ,  q.r.  26/.  . . . 

Walthamstow. — 34  to  54  (even),  Cassiobury-rd., 

u.t.,  963  yrs.,  g.r.  44/.,  w.r.  283/.  8s . 

October  16. — By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 
Crouch  End.— 5,  The  Pavement  (S),  f.,  y.r.  50/... 

Balham. — 2,  Grand  Parade  (S),  f.,  y.r.  80/. . 

Putney.— 4,  Railway-ter.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  100/.  . 

136,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  120 A . 

Hackney. — Mare-st.,  The  Flying  Horse  p.-h., 
freehold  rental  of  120/.,  reversion  in  25  yrs... 
145  and  147,  Mare-st.,  a  freehold  building  site.. 

Kensington.— 3,  Berkeley-gdns.,  f.,  y.r.  100/. - 

36,  Holland  Villas-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  140/ . 

Bethnal  Green.— 34,  Bethnal  Green-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r. 

23°*- . 

47,  Bethnal  Green-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  140/. . 

Bayswater.— 121,  Westbourne-gr  (S),  f.,  y.r.  375/. 
City  of  London.— 7,  Charterhouse-st.  (business 

premises),  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  80/.,  y.r.  280/. - 

By  W.  N.  Gale  &  Co. 

Crouch  End.— Palace-rd.,  range  of  stabling,  yards, 

&c.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  e.r.  95/ . - . 

By  Vincent  S.  Leigh. 

Hackney.— 20  to  28  (even),  Tread way-st.,  and  58 
to  76  (even),  Temple-st.,  w.r.  438/.  ;  also  i.g.r. 

3/.,  u.t.  3  yrs.,  g.r.  56/ . 

Tottenham. — 378,  West  Green-rd.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  36/.  8s . . . 

By  T.  G.  Wharton  &  Stunt. 
Fulham.— 9,  The  Broadway  (S),  u.t.  60J  yrs.,  g.r. 

25/.,  y.r.  275/. . ~ 

Stratford.— High-st.,  i.g.r.  56/.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

35** . .  . 

By  Deason  &  Penny. 

Kensal  Rise.— 66,  Greyhound-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  w.r.  33/.  16s . 

Harlesden. — 5  to  15  (odd),  Mordaunt-rd.,  u.t.  91 

yrs  ,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  218/.  8s . 

70  to  80  (even),  Carlyle-av.,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 

w.r.  218/.  8s . . . . . 

56,  58,  60,  and  78,  Buckingham-rd.,ju.t.  80  yrs., 

g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  174/.  4s . 

17.  Bolton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  36/. . 

138,  Manor  Park-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  ios., 

y.r.  34/. . . . 

1 3,  15,  17,  19,  29,  and  31,  Greenhill-pk.,  u.t. 

75  yrs.,  g.r.  43/.  ios.,  y.r.  246/. . 

Willesden. — 38  and  40,  Bourke-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  58/.  ios . 

no  and  112,  Minet-av.,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 


Soho. — 28,  Portland-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  90/.  .  ^2,050 

Marylebone. — Upper Gloucester-pl.,  i.g.r.  37/.  16s., 

u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  nil  .  460 

Tottenham. — 1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  10  to  15,  Eagle-av., 

u.t.  82  yTS.,  g.r.  76/.  14s.,  y.r.  336/. .  2,830 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ;  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove. 


PRICES  current  of  materials. 

*«*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  -  1  13  o  per  1,000  a  ongside,  in  river 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  „  ,,  t| 

Facing  Stocks  __  2  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  .......  2  5  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Flettons  . . —  180  ,,  at  railway  depdt 

Red  Wire  Cuts  1  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  „  4  5  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Do.,  Bnllnose  . . ...  4  11  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  4  8  o  ,,  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers.-  —  ..  13  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Headers  . . ... ... . ,  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  17  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers...  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  _  19  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  . . 20  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . .  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  M 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  „  „  ,# 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 14  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End . . 15  o  o  „  „  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . .  14  o  o  „  „  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed ... .  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  ..  .. ... ..  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . . -  60,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  ........  31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . .  ..  ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  .... 

Bath  ,,  .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ...  1  8 

Beer  in  blocks _ 1  6 

Grinshill  ,,  ...  1  10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2  4 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  ii 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2 
6  in .  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) . ..2  3  per  foot 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 
Ditto,  Ditto  ....  ....  2  6  ,, 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes).,  o  11J  ,, 

2  in.  to  2^  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  o  7i  ,, 

1 4  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  06  ,, 

Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  c 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) .  2  8  per  ft.  si 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Din  - _  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  ..12  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  o  5  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,,  ,,  1,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 


3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 
0.  1  2j  „ 

[See  also  page  381. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  AVork. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
be  delivered 

Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

400L,  200Z.,  . . . 

Jan.  31 

No  date 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenners  tu 
be  ueiivertu 

Alterat  iis,  St.  Michael’s  Ch.,  Arlecdon, nr.  Cockerm'th 
Paving  Brinkburn  and  other  Streets,  East  Howden  .. 
Sanitary  Wrks.,  Wrkhse. ,  Gravelly  Hill,  nr.  Birmghm. 

Road  Works,  Hindes-road  . . . 

stabling,  &c.,  Hawkshead,  Kendal . 

Tynemouth  Corporation . 

Aston  Gdardians  . . 

Harrow  on  the-Hill  I'.D.C . 

Colonel  S&ndys  . . 

.1.  H.  Martindaje,  Architect,  V  iaduct  Chambers,  Cai  lisle  . 

.1.  F.  amillie,  Borough  aurveyor,  town  ll  m,  North  ameids  . 

C.  Whiiweli,  Architect,  23,  lempie-row,  Bumiugnain  . . . 

.'.  P.  Bennetts,  Kpgineer,  Council  unices,  Harrow  . 

J.  Banks,  Surveyor,  Kendal . . 

.1.  Harding,  23,  Fislier-street,  Workington  .  . 

Oct.  28 
do. 

do. 

uo. 

do. 

uo. 

Waterworks.  . . . . 

Additions  to  Hospital  . 

Padstow  (Cornwall)  U.D.C . 

Crewe  Town  Council  . 

w  U.  Pope,  Council  otlices,  Padstow  . . . . . 

0.  K.  Bolshaw,  Architect,  189,  Lord-street,  Southport  . 

Water  Main,  W’roughton  .  . 

Schoolroom  at  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church  . . 

•J.4J5  feet  Brick  Calvert,  &c.,  at  ilarlesden  . 

‘Making  up  RoadsA.  Paving  OpenSpaces  around  Bldngs. 
‘Preparing,  Staining,  &  Polishing  Pitch  Pine  Flooring. 
Road  Works,  Alexandra-road,  Upper  Parkstone  . 

Willesden  District  Couucil  . 

.1.  Kirk  A  Sons,  Architects,  Dewsbury  . •••••••• . f 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  Public  Othces,  Dyue-rd.,  KUburn,  N.w. 

do. 

do. 

Oct.  29 

do. 

Poole  (Dorset)  U.D.C . 

do. 

J.  Klford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Poole  . . . 

A.  11  Mountain,  Civil  Engineer,  i'own  Hall,  Withmgton . . 

uo. 

do. 

Sewerage  Works,  Tinsley  ...  . . . . 

Rotherham  R.  U.C . 

J.  Platts.  Borough  Surveyor.  High-street,  Rotherham  . 

do. 

Paving  Works,  Ac..  Eaglescliffe  . . . . 

Litherland  (Lancs)  Corporation  .. 

A.  U  Carter,  Surveyor,  25,  sefton-road,  Litherland  . 

Business  Premises,  Lowgate,  Hull  . 

Messrs.  R.  Johuson  &  Sons  . 

Paras  Department,  11,  Regent-street,  S.W . . . 

J  S  Stout.  Civil  Engineer, 3d,  Lowthor-^treet,  Whitehaven  . 

W.  C.  Oliver,  Architect,  Barnstaple  .  .  ..  .....  . . 

W.  A.  Carter,  Civil  Engineer,  5,  at.  Andrew's-square,  Edinburgh. 

uo. 

•Road  Materials,  Finsbury  Park  . 

Five  Houses,  Beckerniet,  Cumberland  . 

Sewers,  Newport,  near  Barnstaple . 

Dumfries  Town  Council . 

Oct.  30 
no. 

Uo. 

do. 

do. 

Uo. 

do. 

Underground  Convenience,  Springburn-road  . 

Granite  . 

Brick  Wall  at  Schools,  The  Elms . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . . 

Peterborough  Town  Council . 

Ramsgate  Corporation  . 

J.  Lindsay,  City  Chamners,  Glasgow .  ... . .  . . 

J.  W.  Walshaw,  City  Surveyor,  Guildhall,  Peterborough  . 

T.  G  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ramsgate . 

Borough  Engineer.  I’own  Hall,  Salford  . . 

D.  Baifour  A  sons.  Civil  Eogtneers,  Newcastle-on-lyne . 

Uo 

|Stilford  (Essex)  School  Board  . 

1  M.  Shiner,  Architect.  Grays,  Essex  . . 

UO. 

Schools,  Penclyn,  Wules . 

LJangyfelach  Mawr  School  Board. 

W.  Davie,  Arcnitect,  i). ,  Oorse-lane,  Swansea  . . 

C.  Eaglestield.  Architect,  Marypori  . 

Oct.  *31 

UO.  ! 

Paving  Works,  Salterhebble  . 

Rebuilding  No.  52,  South  Mall,  Cork . 

Jackson  A  Fox,  Surveyors,  Halifax  . . 

W.  U.  Hill  &  Son.  Architects,  Cork  . . 

W.  \V.  Robinson,  Architect,  to,  King-street,  Hereford  . . 

F  G.  Cooke,  Architect,,  2,  Hyde-gardeus,  Eastbourne . 

Staircases,  Ac.,  at  Workhouse  . 

Paving  Lomas  and  Norman  streets . 

Destructor  Buildings,  Ballington-street  . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Bildeston,  Sutfolk  . 

Stoneware  Drain  Pipes,  Ac . 

Schools,  Aberbargoed,  Wales . 

do. 

Middleton  (Lancs)  Corporation  ... 

Sudbury  (Sutfolk)  Corporation . 

NedgmgA  N'aughtoo  School  Brd. 

F  Eutwistle,  Town  Hall,  Middleton . .  . . 

T.  W.  A.  Hayward,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Sudbury  . . 

Nov.  1  ; 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  3 

H.  Waters,  Architect,  Waengoch,  Beaufort  . . 

W.  Farrington,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Woodford  Green  . 

J.  Lewis,  Engineer,  Maresfleld,  Sussex  . . . 

G.  F.  L.  Giles,  Eugineer.  Harbour  Office,  Belfast  . 

Uo.  , 

do. 

Sewer,  Back  Hill,  Woodford  Bridge . 

Waterworks,  Hempstead,  Sussex . 

Woodford  U.D.C . 

A.  Hogg,  Surveyor,  21,  Academy-street,  Elgin  . 

It<j»d^lU.sd^Av . 

Bailey  Denton  A  Co.,  Civil  Engineers,  Palace  Chambers,  S.W.  ... 

Sewers,  lie.,  Lansdowne  Estate,  Slough . 

J.  Baker,  Civil  Engineer,  75,  High-stroet,  Slough . 

G.  &  F.  Hodson,  Architects,  l.ougnborough  . . 

Nov.  4 

Uo. 

C.  R.  Walker,  (nil  Engineer,  2o,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  11,  High-street,  Watford,  Herts . 

Alterations  to  Pavilion,  Palace-place . 

Chapel,  Cwmllyufell,  Glamorgan . 

•Villas  at  New  Malden  ...* . •••••• 

•Isolation  Hospital  at  Leavesden  Asylum,  nr.  Watford 

•Street  Improvement  Works  . •••.. 

•  Fog  Signal  House,  die.,  Nash  Point,  Glamorgan . . 

Brightou  Town  Council  . 

F.  J.  c.  May,  Civil  Eugiueer,  iowu  Hall,  Brighton  . 

Uo. 

V.  Davidson,'  7,  Market  place  . „  . . r . ,.. 

UO. 

do. 

Trinity  House  Corporation  . 

Trinity  House,  E.C . . ..... 

W.  P.  Joues,  Surveyor,  Cymmer,  Port  Talbot  . 

Nov.  0 
Nov.  10 

Road  Works,  Llaumartin,  Wales . 

'Additions  to  Polytechnic,  Priory  Park-rd.,  Willesden 

Magor  R.D.C . . . 

Middlesex  County  Council  . 

R.  Thomas,  Queen  s  Hill,  Newport,  Mon.  . . 

the  Uouuty  Architect,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster  . 

tl  D  Searles  Wood,  157,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  street,  E.C... 

UO. 

UO. 

•Fifty-live  Cottages  at  Rosehill  Estate . 

•New  Lunatic  Asylum,  Barnsley  Hall,  nr.  Bromsgrove 
New  Master's  Quarters,  Booking . 

Hampton  I'.D.C . 

Worcester  County  Couucil . 

Braintree  L'uion . . . 

Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Public  Offices,  Hampton  Wick  . 

Clerk  to  the  Visiting  Committee,  smrehali,  Worcester . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians.  1.  New-street,  Braintree  . . 

Nov.  15 
do. 

Nov.  18 
nuv.  11) 

N  0  date 

'Additions  to  West  Hill  Boys  Senool  . 

•Female  Attendants'  Home,  Uarenth  Asylum  . 

Masonry  Works,  Bargoed-  . . 

Two  Houses,  Deuby  Dale-road,  W  akefleld  . 

Farm  Buildings,  Ac.,  Peltmarsh,  Bures,  Essex  . 

Hartford  School  Board  . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  . 

Newman  &  N'ewmau.  31,  Tooley-street,  Loudon  Bridge,  S.E . 

W.  Wrigley,  Architect,  0,  Westgate,  Wakefield  ...  . 

do. 

Uo. 

i\  G.  Burn,  Main-street,  Cockermouth  . 

UO. 

T  Miller,  Civil  Eugiueer,  9,  l'horough-Uue,  lpswicn  . . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

Application 
to  be  in 

Oct.  23 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*J  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  '  Competition,  p.  ir. 


Contracts,  pp.  Iv.  vi.  viil.  x.  <fc  xxii. 


Public  Appointment  xviii. 
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iRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

SLATES. 

In.  £  s.  d. 

10  best  blue  Eangor..i2  5  o  per  100 

12  ■  >  .»  11  -.13  5  o  , 

.10  best  seconds  ,,  11  15  o  , 

12  n  11  i>  12  17  6  , 

:  8  best  ,,  6  17  6  , 

:  10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  11  7  6  , 

i:  8  best  bluePortmadoc  650  , 

:  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  .  15 


16  1 


0  permanent  green  1 


TILES, 
s.  d. 

lit  plain  red  roofing  tiles ...42  o  per  1,000,  at  rly.  dep6t. 
|  Hip  and  valley  tiles..  —  3  7  per  doz. 

;it  Broseley  tiles .  50  o  per  1,000 

(•  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles....  4  o  per  doz. 
it  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 
brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
)o.  ornamental  Do.  ...  —  60  o 

I  Hip  tiles . . 

:  Valley  tiles  _ 

1st  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 
1  fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  51 

1.  Ornamental  Do .  54 

i  Hip  tiles  ^ —  4 

.  Valley  tiles  ...  3 


o  per  doz. 


1  per  doz. 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

als :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

j  by  9  in.  and  n  in..  .  . . —  15  10  o  16  10  c 

als  :  best  3  by  9 . . .- . .  1410  o  15  10  c 

ittens:  best  2  Jin.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  11  10  o  12  10  c 

ittens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  —  < 


o  less  than 
in.  and  8  in. 
less  thanbest 


als  :  seconds . . 

ittens :  seconds  . . .  —  . 

1  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  _.  900  9  10  o 
>  in.  by  4J  in-  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _  8  10  o  9  To  o 
reign  Sawn  Boards — 

in.  and  ij in.  by  7  in.  010  o  more  than 

battens. 

r  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

'  tion)  . . - .  4  10  o  s  o  o 

Seconds  . 4  5  0  4  10  ° 

Small  limber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .._  3  12  6  315  o 
Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  ....  300  3  10  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  300 

■xh-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)..  3  5  0  3  15  o 

Joiners'  Wood.  At  per  standard, 

bite  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in.  . . 23  o  o  24  o  o 

3  in.  by  g  in. . . . 21  o  o  22  10  o 

i  Battens,  2 J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  o  o  18  10  o 

second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  10  o  20  o  o 

,  „  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10  o  19  o  o 

I  Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  jn.  13  10  o  14  is  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . 15  10  o  16  10  o 

I  Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  o  12  10  o 

'.tersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  niD .  21  o  o  21  io  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  „ ..  . .  18  o  o  1910  o 

Battens . 13  10  o  15  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  In.  by 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  ~  . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


by 


13  10 


i  Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . 

iBattens . .  ... 

Lite  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  n  in. 

•  •  ii  3  by  9  in. 

Battens . 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  i 
I  n  11  11  3  in-  by  9  in.  12  10  c 

,  „  ,,  ,,  battens .  9  10  c 

itch-pine  :  deals .  16  o  c 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  .......  010  t 

sllow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes . .  33  o  c 

Oddments  . 22  o  c 

[Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10  c 

ellow  Pine  Oddments  . 20  o  c 

auri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o  3  ( 

lanzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  2  ( 

Small  ,,  „  o  2  3 

fainscot  Oak  Logs,  ps  ft.  cube  ..  05c 

ry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

1  inch  .  o  o 

Jin.  do.  do.  o  o  6 

ry  Mahogany — 

iHonduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . . .  o  o  c 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

1  inch  .  o  1  f 

ry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . — . . . .  o  o  ic 

:ak,  per  load  .  16  10  c 

nerican  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube . . - . .  040 

epared  Flooring —  Pe 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o  13 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  14 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  16 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  o  11 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o  12 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . .. .  o  14 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued, ). 

WOOD. 

Per  square. 

Prepared  Flooring—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

S  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 

beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o  11  o  o  13  6 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14  o  o  18  o 

S  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  0116 

1  in.  by_7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0116  o  13  6 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  gd.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  950 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  17  6  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  .  8  5  o  815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars .  715  o  8  5  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  . .  10  10  o  -  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  9  o  o  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  910  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Biack. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

•  1  1.  to  24  g .  11  o  o  -  -  - 

•  I  .1  t0  26  g . ..  12  10  o  -  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft-  to  20  g .  12  15  o  -  -  - 

n  ii  22  g-  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  -  - 

ii  i.  26  g .  14  5  o  ... 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  ... 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o 

1.  n  26  g .  18  o  o  -  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 

>,  1,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

>1  1.  26  g .  14  5  o  -  -  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  12  o  o  ... 

„  „  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  -  - 

•  •  11  26  g .  1450  -  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  5°  9  >5  ° 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  7  6 

Pipe  in  coils  . . .  13  17  6 

Soil  Pipe .  16  7  6 

Compo  PipeJJ .  16  7  6 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne . . . .  M  ...  .-  ton  25  o  o 

Silesian  .  2410  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb  o  o  10 

Thin  . . „  o  011 

Copper  nails  . .  —  „  o  on 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet..  _  —  ..  —  ,,  009 

Thin  ,,  .  ,,  o  o  10 

Tin— English  Ingots .  „  013 

Solder— Plumbers’  ..  _  —  ,,  o  o  6J 

Tinmen's  .  ,,  o  o  SJ 

Bbwp-'pe  - ,,  o  o  9J 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds . — .  2?d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  .  iid. 

21  oz.  thirds .  3jd. 

,,  fourths - — . . .  2|d. 

26  oz.  thirds .  4d. 

„  fourths  .  3jd. 

32  oz.  thirds . - .  sd. 

„  fourths  .  4  id. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . ~ .  3d. 

„  21 . 4d. 

J  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate  .  ifd. 

A  »  ..  .  ad- 

i  i.  . 2id- 


OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  . .  per  gallon 

(1  ,,  ,,  in  drums  . 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  .. 

,,  ,,  „  in  drums  . ~ 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . . . — 

,,  in  drums . 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead 

Red  Lead,  Dry . . . 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . — .  per  cwt. 

Stockholm  Tar  . .  ~  - . .  per  barrel 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 

VARNiSHES,  &c.  Per  gallon.. 

£  s.  d. 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil .  1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish .  018  o 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . .  o  12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . .  o  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan . . . .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . . .  _ . .  o  g  o 

Brunswick  Black  . . . . .  o  8  6 

Berlin  Black .  o  16  o 

Knotting . . .  o  10  o 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . . .  o  10  c- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IV e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not.. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business- 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
ioof.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special' 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

ABER-BARGOED  (Mon.). — For  the  erection  of  fifty 
houses.  Mr.  Geo.  Kensbole,  architect,  Station-road, 
Bargoed  :— 

H.  R.  Paul  . 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 


1  Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . 

Supeifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  0 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . - . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . 


Thomas  &  Co. 
R.  Jones  .... 
J.  Williams  .. 

James  &  Son  . 


...£9,000 

•  8,950 

•  8,875 

•  8,550 

-  8,350 


W.  Morris  . £8,147  1 

Colin  Sora .  8,000 

Thomas  &  Hughes  7,875 
Williams  &  Sons, 

New  Tredegar*  7,737  1 


BEXH ILL  (Sussex).— For  the  supply  and  delivery  of 
granite  and  Kentish  rag  macadam,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  Geo.  Ball,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Bexhill: — 
Scotch  Kent 

Granite.  Rag. 


per  ton. 
s.  d. 

A.  &  A.  R.  Lang,  Gourack*  . .  13  3  ■ 

W.  Hudson,  Brighton* . xx^  ..  10 

W.  Benton  . .  14  6 -  — 

Chittenden  &  Simmons . 11 

H.  L.  Cooper .  14  3 -  — 

Hall  &  Co .  14  o  ....  11 

A.  G.  Hughes .  14  o  ....  10 

Paramor  &  Sons.. . —  15  u  -••-  — 

L.  Sommerfeld .  13  5  ....  — 


d. 


BLAENAVON  (Mon.).— For  alterations  to  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Chapel,  for  trustees  of  Bethlehem  Welsh  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bennett,  architect:— 

F.  Moore . £595  10  o  I  James  Bevan, 

J.  Morgan .  32610  o|  Blaenavon*  ..  £306^16  8 


BRANDON  (Suffolk).— For  the  erection  of  post 


buildings. 

Hertford  : — 

J.H  &F.  Mann£i,?78 
Nash  &  Nash  1,576 
J.  Holmes. ...  i,55° 

E.  West .  i,539 

R-  Dye .  1,497 

R.  Shanks _  1,450 


Jas.  Farley,  architect.  Old 


G.  Jackson - £i|45° 

J.  G.  Cowell..  1,446 
G.  E.  Hawes  1,399 
Parren  &  Son, 

Earith,  St. 

Ives,  Hunts*  1,251 
Hipwell  &  Co.  1,15° 


office 

Cross, 

SB 

°r* 


DEVON PORT.— For  the  construction  of  an  earthen 
emoankment,  road,  &c  ,  Camelshead  : — 

Matchem  &  Co.,  Plymouth  . £3X>385 


HALIFAX.  — For  the  execution  of  sewerage  works, 
Burnley-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Jas.  Lord,  C.E., 
Town  Hall,  Halifax.  Quantities  by  Borough  Engineer 
Spencer  Bros...  £760  17  3  I  Bedford  &  Son  .  £533  x5  * 
Greenwood  &  Bower  Bros."  ..  516  12  a- 

Son .  641  15  6  I 

[All  of  Halifax.] 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  Campbell- 
street,  for  the  Fulham  Borough  Council.  Mr.  Francis- 
Wood,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  S.W.  :— 

Nowell  &  Co . £4x° 

For  Footways. 

Croft  Granite  Co .  64 


LONDON.— For  two  granite  drinking  fountains  at 
Mill  Fields,  for  the  London  County  Council  :— 

Harding  &  Son  ..  £190  10  I  R.  W.  Gibbs*  ....  £i452_°> 
\.  Conway .  175  0  I 

alsa  next  tape 
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MARGATE. — For  the  supply  of  pit  flints  and  broken 
granite,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  £.  A.  Borg,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Margate  : — 

Pc  nice  Granite  (600  tons). 

Per  ton, 
delivered. 

JaU  Runnalls,'  Penzance* .  12s. 

Pit  Flints  (1,500  yards). 

Per  yard. 

Thos.  Tobin,  Margate* .  6s. 


NEWPORT  (Monmouthshire). — For  the  erection  of 
the  Newport  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wood,  architect,  22,  Surrey- 
street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.  C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Widnell  &  Trollope,  20,  Tothill-street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.:- 


J.  McCormick  . .  .<,£123,288 
Kerridge  &  Shaw  118,410 


Chas.  Wall 
Watkin  Williams. 
D.  W.  Davies  . . . 
Johnson  &  Co... . 
Morgan  &  Co.  . . . 


0,850 


0,500 


T urner  &  Sons  . . . .  £  109,250 

Allan  &  Sons .  109,000 

King  &  Son .  ioS,2i8 

Willcock  &  Co.  . .  107,875 

Linton  &  Co.,  New¬ 
port  .  105,999 


Revised  Tenders. 

Linton  &  Co . £97,900  I  King  &  Son,  Lon- 

Willcock  &  Co .  96,865  |  don . £96,798 

Electric  Plant. 

Bertram  Thomas,  Manchester  t  . £3,433 

Wiring  and  Fittings. 

Lowdon  Bros.  &  Co.,  Dundee  t  . £2,500 


PAIGNTON. — For  proposed  alterations  and  additions 
to  3  and  5,  Victoria-street,  Paignton,  for  the  Wilts  and 
Dorset  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Bridgman  &  Bridgman, 
architects,  Torquay  and  Paignton.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Cattermole  Brown,  Paignton 

Lapthorn  &  Co . £2,160  I  Herbert  Drew . £1,630 

Mitchell  &  Sons  ....  1,975  W.  Blake .  1,600 

F.  A.  Stacey .  1,900  |  Parker  &  Sons .  1,600 

J.  C.  &  W.  Watson. .  1,780  Webber  &  Sons, 

Hugh  Mills  .  i,73  4  Paignton* .  1,500 

C.&R.  E.  Drew  ..  1,780  | 


PAIGNTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Halcon, 
Paignton,  for  Dr.  C.  Hyde  Cosens.  Messrs.  Bridgman  & 
Bridgman,  architects,  Torquay  and  Paignton 
E.  Westlake.... £21 1  10  o|C.  &  R.  Drew, 

|  Paignton  .  ...£xq8  4  6 


REIGATE. — For  the  erection  of  an  extension  to  busi¬ 
ness  premises,  74,  Lesbourne-road,  Reigate,  for  Messrs. 
Spencer  &  Son.  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon,  architect,  Bell-street, 
Reigate  :  — 

T.  Bushby  &  Son  - £159  I  Nightingale  &  Sons  ..  £136 

Bagaley  &  Sons .  155  |  G.  Martin,  Redhill*..  117 


RUSHDEN. — For  villa  residence  and  stable,  &c.,  to  be 
built  at  Rushden,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Selwood.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Harry  Knight,  Rushden  :  — 


C.  E.  Bayes . £1,050 

T.  Willmott  .  1,023 

G.  Johnson .  1,010  1 

H.  Sparrow  . 1,003 

Hacksley  Bros .  97  s 

T.  Swindall  .  935 

J.  Titmus  .  ggj  1 

W.  Packwood,  Rushden*  875  1 


Extra  for 
stone  bay. 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO, 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


SHIRLEY  (Southampton).  —  For  the  construction  of 
roads,  sewers,  and  wood  fencing  on  the  Alexandra  Park 
Estate,  for  the  County  of  Hants  Land  and  Building 
Society,  Ltd.  Mr.  William  Burrough  Hill,  surveyor, 
Southampton  : — 


Roads  c. 
H.  J.  Hood  ..  £2,994  o  t 
S.  Saunders  . .  2,480  o  < 

Plascott&Son  2,395  o  < 
J.  C.  Trueman  2,299  o  c 
J.  Nichols —  2 


r  d  Savers. 
Douglas  & 
Richards  . .  £ 
F.  Osman  .... 
J.  F.  Butt, 
Southampton* 


protecting  estimate,  £2,175.] 
Wood  Fencing. 

Lunn  Bros . £270  11  I  Fletcher  &  Co.,  Eling^ 

Plascott&Son  ..  .  270  o  Southampton* - 

F.  Osman  .  266  o  |  G.  Sandy  . 

[Surveyor's  protecting  estimate,  £215  ] 


SOUTH  AMPTON.— For  the  supply  of  granite  settss 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  Crowther,  Borough, 
Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton  : — 

Coarse  Grained  Setts. 


s.  d. 


A.  &.  F.  Manuelle,  London* .  29  6  pertt 

Fine  Grained  Setts. 


Brundritt  &  Co.,  Liverpool*!. 31  3  per  ton. 


TORQUAY.  —  For  proposed  alterations  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  Nos.  79  and  81,  Union-street,  Torquay, 
for  the  Torquay  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.  Messrs. 
Bridgman  &  Bridgman,  architects,  Torquay  and  Paignton. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Vincent  Cattermole  Brown,  Paignton 


Hawkins&Son  £3,505 
J.  Smerdon  ..  3,390 
Yeo&Sons  ..  2,999 
S.  Blatchford  2,864 


J.  C.  &  W. 

Watson  ....£2,720 

E.  Pike .  2,710 

J.Mumford'  2,611 

.  R.  W.  Wyatt  2,519 
[All  of  Torquay.] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THH  BUILDER  "(Publlihed  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  !«om 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  of  191.  per  annum^i  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  part  sol 


Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  teylon, 
&c.,  s6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOUR  DR  IN  I ER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THH 
Builder, "  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  apd  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  par  annum  (59 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder,”  by  Friday  Morning’ t  Put. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


RED  sandfacedN  I B  B  E  D 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  H. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 
DOULTING  STONB. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 

(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Son, 
The  Dooltlng  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  WUllami, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPBA.GTJE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &o.,  LITHOGRAPHED 

accurately  and  with  despatch.  1 

lfUipniTTW  cl  QAvr/  8.  PBIN0K8  8TBKBT, 
BLJBTt/HlJU  <M  OOJM  \GT.QEOROK8T.WB8TMIN8ra 

"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES, 
For  1002,  price  6d.  poit  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1(1. 


JOINERY 


Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORK8, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone :  0195.  Telegrams :  “  Orfeur,  Colchester.’ 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  A  Vertloal  Damp  Courses. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  A  other  Floorti 


Special  attention  Is  given  bo  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 
H.M.  Office  ol  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  Ao. 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 


5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  applicatm.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

LONDON :  352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 


6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SOUARE.  ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  CORONATION-RE. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New  Front,  Builder  Office,  Catherine-street . - . Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  F.R.I.B.A^  Architect. 

Deptford  Municipal  Buildings:  First  Premiated  Design  . By  Messrs.  Lanchester  Stewart,  &  Rickards. 

Deptford  Municipal  Buildings  :  Second  Premiated  Design . . . By  Messrs.  S.  RusselJ  andC.  : 

“  Westbrook, '^Godalming,  Surrey- . . . . - . 


..Messrs.  Balfour  &  Turner,  Architects. 
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Bridges. 


extent  free  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  the 
;  development  of  artistic  design.  In  the 
INCE  man  first :  second  place,  the  marvellous  progress  of 
conceived  the  idea  engineering  science  within  the  last  hundred 
that  streams  and  I  years  has  been  accompanied  by  the  con- 
similar  obstruc-  tinual  presentation  of  new  and  complex 
tions  to  loco-  j  problems  in  construction  as  well  as  in  other 
motion  might  be  branches  of  engineering  work.  Hence  the 


engineer  is  necessarily  a  man  who  is  trained 
to  find  acceptable  solutions  for  more  or  less 
novel  problems,  and  his  energies  must 
primarily  be  occupied  in  the  production  of 
scientific  design.  In  the  third  place,  the 
comparatively  recent  advent  of  iron  and 
steel  as  materials  of  construction  has  tended 
to  take  something  from  the  confidence 
formerly  felt  by  the  architect  in  his  absolute 
mastery  of  constructional  work,  and  has 
excluded  him  from  dealing  with  iron  and 
steel  construction  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 


spanned,  the  art 
of  bridge  con¬ 
struction  has 
steadily  advanced, 
is  only  within  recent  times  that  the 
liples  underlying  this  useful  art  have 
correctly  appreciated.  Some  structures 
ning  to  this  day  testify  to  the  practical 
if  early  architects  and  engineers,  and 
■hole  history  of  bridge-building  shows 
:he  intellectual  art  of  the  designer  has 
lips  been  of  great  help  to  the  practical 
tf  the  builder.  The  case  serves  to  The  general  result  is  that,  while  the  average 
ate  the  value  and  the  limitation  ot !  architect  may  be  admirably  qualified  as  a 
jtecture  when  it  was  little  more  than  the  judge  of  artistic  details  and  architectural 
td  expression  of  constructive  work j  treatment,  he  cannot  be  expert  in  the 
ied  from  the  practice  of  the  artisan,  primary  design  of  a  modern  bridge.  On 
i»tless  the  natural  laws  governing  bridge  j  the  other  side,  while  the  engineer  may 
^ruction  were  dimly  realised  by  early  be  competent  to  appreciate  the  scientific 
^ners,  and  so  stability  and  symmetrical  features  of  a  bridge  and  to  produce  de- 
prtion  were  secured.  It  must  be  re-  [  signs  strictly  suitable  for  any  given  statical 
tbered,  however,  that  artistic  or  pic-  and  dynamical  conditions,  he  cannot  claim 
ique  form  may  exist  independently  of  i  to  be  an  expert  in  that  architectural 
I  harmony  between  inherent  strength  ;  treatment,  which  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
axterior  force,  which  is  an  essential  of  j  scientific  design  in  some  bridges, 
itific  construction.  So  far,  therefore,  as  Here  we  may  add  that  an  11  engineer 


bridges  of  early  times  failed  to  ex- 
iiily  the  perfect  combination  of  the  grace 
fited  from  art,  with  the  knowledge 
lied  from  science,  so  far  they  failed  to 
msent  artistic  construction  as  we  know  it 
i.y. 

ddge  construction  is  undoubtedly  a 
i;h  of  architecture,  using  the  term  in 
Iwidest  sense,  although  it  has  now 
•5  within  the  province  of  the  engineer, 
meed  not  go  far  to  seek  the  reason  for 
ii  transference.  In  the  first  place,  the 
i;n  of  an  ordinary  building  does  not 
we  any  peculiarly  difficult  constructive 
;lem  ;  almost  every  point  in  connexion 
i  iwith  is  easily  determinable  by  the  aid 
iscertained  rules  and  established  pre- 
i  nts.  So  the  architect  is  to  a  large 


not  necessarily  competent  as  a  “  bridge 
designer,”  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  really  good  bridges  can  only  be  satis¬ 
factorily  carried  out  by  engineers  who  are 
specially  qualified  for  such  work. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  “bridge  engineer” 
as  a  specialist  that  we  must  look  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  difficult  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  modern  bridge  design. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  engineer  is 
concerned,  we  must  observe  that  the  laws 
governing  bridge  construction  are  in  them¬ 
selves  conducive  to  artistic  forms,  and  in 
many  bribes  the  addition  of  any  external 
adornment  would  be  utterly  incongruous. 
The  parallel  beam,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the 
instrument  by  the  aid  of  which  the  key  to 
scientific  bridge  design  has  been  wrought. 


A  simple  geometrical  figure,  such ,  as  that 
exemplified  by  the  parallel  beam,  is  unobjec¬ 
tionable  in  itself,  and  may  be  employed 
with  appropriate  effect  in  certain  situations. 
Yet,  as  a  form  of  bridge  construction,  the 
parallel  girder  is  not  of  perfectly  scientific 
design,  for  its  outline  is  only  maintained  to 
an  approximate  degree  by  strenuous  oppo¬ 
sition  to  natural  laws.  The  bending 
moments  at  different  sections  of  such  a 
beam  have  different  values,  and  if  the  beam 
is  to  be  of  ideally  correct  design  its  resistance 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  bending 
moment  at  every  section.  It  follows,  then, 
that  a  beam  of  uniform  section  must  be 
unnecessarily  strong  at  some  places  if  it  is 
to  be  strong  enough  at  the  place  where  the 
maximum  bending  moment  has  to  be 
resisted.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that 
before  the  section  of  a  beam  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  properly,  some  precise  knowledge  is 
required  as  to  the  variation  or  graduation  of 
force  to  be  resisted  at  all  cross  sections. 
The  first  essential  of  scientific  bridge  design 
is,  therefore,  the  determination  of  bending 
moments  for  all  possible  conditions  of  load¬ 
ing,  and  to  those  who  desire  information  on 
the  subject  we  commend  the  classical  treatise 
on  Bridge  Construction  written  by  Professor 
Claxton  Fidler.*  This  comprehensive  work 
includes  much  relating  to  the  subject  that 
cannot  possibly  be  discussed  in  an  article 
such  as  the  present,  but  we  may  say  that  a 
careful  perusal  of  its  pages  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical  problems  involved  in  the  art  and 
science  of  bridge  construction.  Our  attention 
will  merely  be  directed  to  such  parts  as  refer 
to  the  general  question  of  bridge  design.  For 
the  purpose  of  providing  adequately  for  a  j 
perfect  appreciation  t>f  the  general  theory,  i 
the  author  devotes  four  preliminary  chapters 
to  necessary  definitions  of  terms,  to  the 
opposition  and  balance  of  forces,  to  bending 
strains,  and  to  the  graphic  representation  of 
bendiDg  moments.  The  last  of  these  is  not 
only  useful  to  all  who  may  be  concerned  in 
the  application  of  beams  to  any  class  of 


*  “  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bridge  Construction  :  A 
Text-book  on  the  Design  and  Construction  of  Bridges  in 
Iron  and  Steel.”  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Third  Edition.  London  :  Charles  Griffin  &  Co.  1901. 
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structure,  but  it  demonstrates  the  diagram 
of  bending  moments  to  be  an  essential  aid 
to  all  bridge  design.  As  a  diagram  oi 
bending  moments  varies  in  outline  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the 
load,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  figure  must 
be  ol  the  utmost  value  to  the  designer  in 


settling  the  general  form  and  details  of  a 
bridge,  and  it  should  be  added  that  it  is 
applicable  to  every  possible  form  of  bridge 
that  can  be  suggested.  Diagrams  of  bend¬ 
ing  moments  throw  light  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  economy  of  different  types  ;  they 
indicate  the  figure  to  be  adopted  in  certain 


types';  the  stress  to  be  provided  for  ;  and  the  i 
sectional  area  required  to  ensure  uniform 
stress  at  all  points  in  parallel  girders,  or  the 
variations  of  stress  in  girders  of  uniform- 
section.  Professor  Fidler  classifies  different*  : 
forms  of  bridge  construction  according  to 
the  distinctive  mechanical  features  of  their 
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tructure.  To  illustrate  the  two  main 
roups  into  which  bridges  of  all  kinds  may 
oe  divided,  we  will  first  consider  the  case  of 
solid  beam  under  uniform  load,  as  on  the 
rst  line  of  group  I  ot  fig.  1.  The  diagram 
if  bending  moments  will  then  be  of  para- 
•olic  form,  as  represented  below  the  beam. 
Chen,  using  Professor  Fidler’s  words  :  "  If 
he  girder  is  formed  with  straight  parallel 
langes,  or  if  the  depth  of  the  girder  is  uni- 
prm,  the  flange  stress  will  be  everywhere 
roportional  to  the  bending  moment,  and  we 
nay  take  the  diagram  of  moments  as  repre- 
enting,  on  a  certain  scale,  a  diagram  of 
ange  stress."  Next,  we  will  consider  the 
ase  of  a  parabolic  girder  proportioned  to  the 
iagram  of  moments  mentioned  above.  Such 
girder  is  illustrated  in  line  1  of  group  II., 
:nd  the  diagram  ot  bending  moments  is 
epresented  below  the  girder.  It  follows, 
is  the  author  says,  that  “  the  horizontal 
itress  in  each  flange  will  be  uniform 
hroughout  the  length  of  the  girder." 

It  should  'now  be  clear  why  the  diagram 
if  moments  is  said  to  be  the  key  to  bridge 
lesign.  By  varying  the  distribution  of  the 
load  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  the 
supports,  an  endless  variety  ol  diagrams  may 
ie  obtained,  suggesting  outlines  for  an 
[qually  infinite  number  of  bridges,  wherein 
he  depth  of  girder  will  be  everywhere  pro- 
ortional  to  the  bending  moment,  and  the 
ange  stress  will  be  uniform  throughout  the 
length  of  the  girder.  The  classification 
Idopted  by  Professor  Fidler  in  the  chapters 
leaded  “  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
bridges  ”  shows  very  clearly  how  different 
iesigns  can  be  deduced  from  the  diagrams 
?f  bending  moments,  and  the  plates  with 
ivhich  the  chapters  are  illustrated  are 
Extremely  serviceable.  In  his  classification 
here  are  five  divisions,  each  comprising 
ihree  groups,  the  divisions  being  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — (A)  Structures  affording  continuous 
support  to  the  uniform  load  ;  (B)  structures 
l>f  Div.  A,  inverted  ;  (C)  structures  supporting 
bearers  which  carry  the  uniform  load  ;  (D) 
Itructures  of  Div.  C,  inverted  ;  and  (E)  “  com¬ 
posite  ’’  and  “  combined  ’’  structures.  On 
looking  into  this  system  of  classification  we 
find  that  the  two  characteristic  groups,  to 
Ivhich  reference  has  been  made,  are  in¬ 
sufficiently  emphasised,  but  this  disadvan¬ 
tage  can  readily  be  overcome  by  a  slight  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  essential  forms  described 
by  the  author.  Thus,  if  we  make  two  main 
igroups,  the  second  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  and  if  each  of  the  three  classes 
so  obtained  comprises  divisions  correspond¬ 
ing  with  (A)  to  (D)  of  the  author’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  we  have  the  following  scheme  : — 

I  Group  I. — Bridges  of  uniform  section. 
Group  II. — Bridges  of  uniform  strength. 

Class  a. — Proportional  girders. 

Class  b. — Arches  andj  ”  suspension 

bridges. 

1  The  Divisions  A  to  D  are  those  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fidler.  Division  E,  covering  com¬ 
binations  which  may  exhibit  the  attributes 
of  either  Group  I.  or  Group  II.,  should  kbe 
considered  separately.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  the  grouping  of  different  forms 
of  bridge  design,  we  reproduce  in  fig.  1  a 
Selection  from  the  illustrations  contained  in 
the  four  plates  of  the  work  by  Professor 
Fidler,  but  the  arrangement  is  that  indicated 
by  the  revised  grouping.  Below  each  of  the 
figures  is  a  diagram  of  the  bending  moments, 
or  a  stress-diagram  if  we  decide  to  so  regard 
it,  which  suggest  the  derived  forms  belong- 
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ing  to  Classes  a  and  b  of  Group  II.  All 
the  diagrams  here  given  refer  to  the  uniform 
load  only.  In  Division  A  of  Group  I.,  the 
uniform  load,  continuously  supported  by  the 
main  structure,  gives  different  diagrams 
according  to  circumstances.  On  line  2,  each 
half  of  the  bridge  is  a  cantilever  independent 
of  the  other  for  support,  this  condition  being 
clearly  suggested  by  the  diagram  of  moments 
below.  On  line  3  we  have  a  cantilever 
bridge  with  a  central  girder  connecting  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  cantilevers,  and  if  the 
two  vertical  lines  were  omitted,  the  figure 
would  also  serve  to  illustrate  a  “continuous 
girder  ”  bridge.  The  next  three  lines-  of 
Group  I.  show  parallel  girders  which  are  the 
same  as  those  in  lines  I,  2,  and  3,  but  the 
diagrams  of  moments  are  drawn  in  the  in¬ 
verted  position  for  comparison  with  the 
other  designs  on  the  same  lines.  Glancing 
now  at  the  figures  in  Class  a,  Group  II.,  we 
see  that  each  bridge  takes  the  form  indicated 
by  the  stress  -  diagram  of  its  prototype. 
Horizontal  stress  in  the  flanges  of  the  “  bow¬ 
string  ”  girder,  line  1,  is  uniform  from  end 
to  end  ;  tension  throughout  the  tie  being 
entirely  due  to  the  thrust  of  the  bow,  or, 
conversely  stated,  compression  of  the  bow 
is  due  entirely  to  the  pull  of  the  tie.  The 
same  conditions  are  present  in  the  parabolic 
cantilever  bridge,  line  2,  and  the  cantilever 
and  bowstring  bridge,  line  3.  In  structures 
of  this  class  the  web  neither  transmits 
stress  to  the  flanges  nor  is  called  upon  to 
resist  shear,  the  two  principal  members 
would  constitute  the  complete  bridge  if  no 
roadway  were  required,  and  the  web  is  quite 
superfluous  for  the  support  of  the  uniform 
load.  This  leads  us  up  to  Class  b,  Group  II., 
of  which  the  figure  on  line  1  is  a  typical 
example,  where  the  thrust  of  the  bow  is 
received  by  abutments,  so  that  the  structure 
becomes  an  “  equilibrated  linear  arch,’’  which 
is  in  equilibrium  because  its  curve  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  of  the  diagram  of  moments. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  resisting 
couple  here  consists  of  the  horizontal  stress 
of  the  arch,  and  a  horizontal  force  acting 
along  the  line  of  an  imaginary  tie,  as  shown 
by  a  dotted  line  in  the^figure.  A  similar 


effect  is  produced  in  the  cases  indicated  by 
the  figures  on  lines  2  and  3,  and,  as  Professor 
Fidler  says,  “  the  curve  of  moments  tor  any 
given  load  represents  the  figure  of  a  linear 
arch  which  would  be  in  equilibrium  under 
that  load."  In  the  three  examples  men¬ 
tioned  the  roadway  has  no  direct  stress 
under  the  uniform  load,  and  it  may  be  at  any 
desired  level.  The  first  two  of  these  dia¬ 
grams  are  particularly  interesting  because 
they  directly  explain  the  general  theory  of 
the  masonry  arch.  Thus,  if  we  add  a  road¬ 
way  to  the  diagram  on  line  1  we  have  at 
once  the  familiar  design  outlined  in  fig.  2. 
In  connexion  with  masonry  bridges,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  traditional  error  of  build¬ 
ing  arches  with  voussoirs  of  uniform  depth 
was  first  corrected  by  Rennie,  an  engineer 
who  left,  in  London  Bridge,  a  permanent 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  science  is  the 
essence  of  truly  artistic  design.  Inversions 
of  the  structures  in  Division  A  give  designs 
of  different  appearance,  as  in  lines  4,  5,  and 
6,  and  the  character  of  the  stress  is  reversed, 
so  that  the  straight  members  become  struts 
instead  of  being  ties,  and  the  curved  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  tension  instead  of  in  compression, 
In  Division  B  the  suspension  bridge  takes 
the  place  of  the  arch  in  Class  b,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  chain  or  cable  is  due  to 
the  correspondence  of  its  figure  with  that  of 
the  curve  of  the  inverted  diagram  of  mo¬ 
ments,  which,  as  the  author  says,  “  for  any 
given  load,  represents  the  figure  which  would 
be  assumed  by  an  equilibrated  flexible  chain 
under  that  load.”  A  variation  of  the  dia¬ 
gram  on  line  4  gives  a  suspension  bridge  with¬ 
out  side  spans,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Looking 
next  at  the  remaining  illustrations  of  Group  I., 
we  notice  that  the  concentration  of  the  uni¬ 
form  load  at  one  or  more  points  along  the 
main  structure  changes  the  diagram  of 
moments  from  the  parabolic  to  the  poly¬ 
gonal  form,  the  number  of  sides  varying  with 
the  number  of  points  at  which  the  load  is 
applied.  As  before,  arches  are  derived  in 
Class  a  from  the  upright  diagram  of  moments, 
and  suspension  bridges  in  Class  b  from  the 
inverted  diagrams,  reversal  of  stress  again 
occurring  in  the  inverted  forms. 
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Fig.  13. 


Some  of  the  diagrams  given  by  Professor 
Fidler  represent  purely  ideal  designs, 
evolved  from  stress  diagrams,  but  each  one 
is  merely  a  solitary  example  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  variations  that  can  be  produced  in  a 
similar  manner.  An  interesting  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Group  II.  is  the  bovv-and-chain,  or 
Saltash,  girder,  so  called  after  Brunei’s  well- 
known  bridge.  The  “hog-backed girder 
is  a  form  intermediate  between  the  parallel 
and  the  parabolic  types,  and  cantilevers  may 
be  similarly  modified  with  great  advantage. 
Intermediate  forms  permit  the  adjustment 
of  stress  intensity  to  suit  the  special  condi-  , 
tions  of  any  case,  and  enable  the  engineer  j 
to  qualify  theory  by  the  teachings  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  The  chapter  in  which 
Professor  Fidler  treats  of  his  Division  E  is 
worthy  of  careful  study.  This  division 
includes  “composite”  and  “combined’’ 
structures,  with  the  first  of  which  we  are 
chiefly  concerned.  The  composite  truss  is  a 
structure  where  elementary  figures,  such  as 
those  in  lines  7  and  8  in  Class  a,  are  used 
to  carry  the  loads,  and  to  exert  force  at  the 
ends  of  one  base  common  to  all  the  figures. 
The  truss  then  possesses  attributes  which 
resemble  those  belonging  to  the  simple 
lorms  of  which  it  is  composed.  An  early 
bridge  truss  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 
where  the  primary  figures  are  trapezoid 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre  panel.  The 
Bollman  truss,  fig.’ 5,  consists  of  any  required 
number  of  triangular  trusses  ;  and  the  Fink 
truss,  fig.  6,  is  composed  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  systems  of  triangles. 

By  applying  upright  and  inverted  truss 
systems  on  opposite  sides  of  the  common 
base,  as  in  fig.  7,  stress  in  the  horizontal 
member  will  be  reduced,  because  it  will  then 
act  as  a  tie  for  one  system,  and  as  a  strut 
for  the  other.  Again,  triangular  truss  forms 
may  be  used  in  the  upright  and  the  inverted 
position,  as  in  fig.  8,  so  as  to  form  a  lattice 
girder,  the  upper  flange  ot  which  is  the  base 
of  the  inverted  system,  and  the  lower  flange 
is  the  base  of  the  upright  system.  The 
bending  moments  and  flange  stresses  are 
then  calculable  by  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  beams,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  flange  stresses  are  com¬ 
municated,  step  by  step,  through  the  web 


bracing.  Trapezoidal  truss  forms  may  be 
similarly  employed,  as  in  figs.  9  and  10,  in 
each  of  which  two  trapezoids,  one  upright 
and  one  inverted,  are  shown  in  full  lines, 
and  others  completing  the  bracing  are  in 
dotted  lines.  Vertical  posts  may  be  added 
to  all  such  combinations  of  triangular  and 
trapezoidal  trusses,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  1 1. 
By  methods  such  as  these  all  the  familiar 
forms  of  latticed  bracing  are  produced.  An 
important  difference  between  English  and 
American  ideas  of  the  braced  girder  is 
pointed  out  by  the  author.  “  In  England,’’ 
he  says,  “  the  simple  beam  was  refined  into 
a  plate  girder,  and  the  plate  web  was  im¬ 
proved  by  the  substitution  of  diagonal 
bracing.  But  in  America  bridge  construction 
was  at  first  very  largely  carried  out  in 
timber,  or  in  combinations  of  timber  and 
wrought  -  iron,  and  these  materials  were 
framed  together  in  various  forms  of  truss, 
from  which  the  wrought-iron  trusses  of  the 
Linville,  Whipple,  and  other  types  have 
been  developed.”  Fig  12  is  a  diagram  of 
the  Linville  truss  in  a  simple  form.  Although 
the  forms  of  lattice  girder  so  developed  are 
very  similar  in  both  countries,  the  American 
engineer  still  calls  his  girder  a  “  truss,”  and 
specially  considers  each  member  as  per¬ 
forming  a  distinct  function.  In  tension 
members  he  makes  free  use  of  pin-con¬ 
nexions,  while  in  England  the  engineer 
generally  prefers  riveted  joints,  and  strives 
to  make  the  riveted  girder  as  much  like  a 
rigid  plate  girder  as  he  possibly  can.  One 
result  is  that  American  bridges  cost  propor¬ 
tionately  less,  and  can  be  erected  far  more 
rapidly  than  English  bridges.  Some  bridge 
engineers  in  this  country  have  already 
recognised  this  advantage  of  the  American 
system,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  still  looked 
upon  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion. 

We  must  now  reluctantly  pass  by  several 
chapters  devoted  by  Prolessor  Fidler  to 
‘  Deflection,”  “  Continuous  Girders,”  and 
“  The  Strength  of  Materials,”  the  last-named 
being  treated  in  a  manner  that  should  com¬ 
mend  it  as  much  to  architects  as  to  bridge 
engineers.  “  The  Design  of  Bridges  in 
Detail  ’’  is  a  subject  which  takes  up  nearly 
all  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  treatise, 
and  in  them  the  author  deals  successively 


with  “  The  Load  on  Bridges,’’  the  “  Calcur*-| 
lation  of  Stresses  due  to  the  Movable  Load,” 
and  then  approaches  the  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  “  Parallel  Girders,  Parabolic 
Girders,  Polygonal  Trusses,  and  Curved  ’ 
Girders,”  “  Suspension  Bridges  and  Arches,"® 
of  flexible  and  rigid  construction,  and 
"Continuous  Girders  and  Cantilever^ 
Bridges.”  The  last  chapter  of  all  relates  to 
the  most  important  subject  of  “  Wind-1 
Bracing.”  As  may  naturally  be  expected,! 
most  of  the  matter  presented  in  the  chapters 
mentioned  refers  to  construction  pure  and 
simple,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  that  relates 
to  design,  which,  of  course,  is  inseparable  \ 
from  construction.  There  are  also  data 
which  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  }! 
anyone  who  may  be  called  upon  to  express  j 
an  opinion  as  to  the  choice  of  a  design  j 
in  cases  where  alternatives  are  avail- 
able.  To  a  brief  consideration  of  ^ 
the  latter  features  our  attention  will  now! 
be  confined.  A  reliable  estimate  of  the 
weight  of  a  bridge  is  a  matter  of  much! 
importance.  It  serves  to  indicate  the  com-! 
parative  cost  of  different  designs,  and  it  may 
govern  the  choice  of  design  by  showing  that 
some  forms  of  construction  would  be  difficult,  1 
impracticable,  or  impossible  under  certain! 
conditions.  All  calculations  ot  the  strength! 
and  dimensions  of  different  members  must 
be  based  upon  estimated  stresses  due  to  (1)  I 
the  unknown  weight  of  the  main  girders  ® 
(2)  the  ascertained  weight  of  the  roadway  or 
platform ;  and  (3)  the  rolling  or  live  load.! 
The  method  formerly  adopted  for  arriving  j 
at  the  probable  weight  of  the  main  girders  J 
was  that  of  trial-and-error,  a  roundabout  and  1 
unscientific  procedure  that  is  rendered  un-1 
necessary  by  newer  modes  of  computation,! 
Professor  Fidler  explains  at  some  length  his  1 
system  of  calculation,  by  the  aid  of  which! 
the  necessary  sectional  areas  of  metal  fori 
tension  and  compression  members  may  be  1 
estimated  by  one  direct  computation,  appli-1 
cable  with  approximate  accuracy  for  calcu- 1 
lating  the  weight  of  the  main  structure  in  j 
nearly  every  form  of  bridge.  The  formula! 
and  tables  given  by  the  author  make  it  | 
possible  for  any  one  to  calculate  the  approxi-1! 
mate  weight  of  the  main  structure  for  any  1 
width  of  span,  depth  of  girder  or  dip  ofi 
span,  and  weight  of  load.  A  modification  of  I 
the  same  formula  also  serves  to  indicate  the  ! 
theoretical  limit  of  length  for  any  similar  I 
bridge.  As  Professor  Fidler’s  work  was! 
originally  written  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  I 
steel  was  less  prevalent  than  it  is  in  the! 
present  day,  many  of  the  calculations  relate  j 
to  wrought  -  iron  bridges.  This  is  not  1 
altogether  a  disadvantage,  because  it  en-1 
ables  the  reader  to  compare  the  weights  j 
of  various  well-known  wrought-iron  and  I 
steel  bridges.  In  order  that  it  may  be  easy! 
to  make  comparison  between  different  types  a 
of  design,  we  have  summarised  some  of  the  I 
results  in  tabular  form.  Table  2  shows  the  9 
weights  of  various  bridges  of  certain  spans,  1 
and  Table  3  shows  the  theoretical  span  limit 
for  different  types.  In  parallel  girders! 
economy  is  chiefly  effected,  in  long  spans  by  V 
the  weight  of  the  main  girders,  and  in  small  i 
spans  by  the  weights  of  the  platform,  wind  J 
braciDg,  and  the  live  load.  The  percentage  H 
of  waste  material  is  much  greater  when  the  ! 
tension  members  are  riveted,  as  in  European  1 
practice,  than  when  they  are  pin-connected,  1 
as  in  American  practice.  This  point  will  be! 
made  clear  by  comparing  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
Table  2,  where  it  is  shown  that  if  the  Ohio 
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Bridge  had  been  made  on  the  European 
lystem,  the  cost  would  have  been  increased 
i>y  nearly  36  per  cent.  So  far  as  design  is 
Concerned,  it  appears  that  different  types  of 
oarallel  girder  do  not  vary  largely  in  cost, 
ind  that  no  single  type  can  be  considered 
is  the  best  for  general  use.  Speaking 
!;enerally,  economy  is  promoted  by  the 
adoption  of  liberal  depth  in  proportion  to 
ength,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  ratio 
applying  to  all  cases.  With  regard  to  the 
limiting  span,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  build  a 
parallel  girder  bridge  802  ft.  long,  because, 
Is  the  author  remarks,  “  the  amount  of  metal 
lequired  to  carry  any  useful  load  would  be 
infinite.”  Parabolic  girders,  polygonal 
xusses,  and  curved  girders  may  be  treated 
■n  the  same  principles,  but  it  should  be 
lemembered  that  no  vertical  shear  is 
iesisted  by  the  diagonals  under  a  uniform 
pad,  and  that  their  function  is  to  resist 
'ertical  shear  due  to  irregular  loading.  With 
egard  to  weight,  the  figures  stated  on  line  3, 


'able  III. — Theoretical  Span  Limits  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Bridges  {factor  of  safety  =  4). 


Type. 

Span 
-5-  depth. 

Theoretical 

ft. 

Parallel  Girder  ... 

..  W.I. 

IO 

802 

Parabolic  ,, 

S 

9O0 

4 

1,600 

Flexible  Suspensir 

IO 

2,100 

8 

2,360 

Rigid 

Steel 

IO 

2  700 

„  .» 

„ 

8 

3>25° 

7 

3-550 

” 

6 

4,000 

of  Table  II.,  do  not  include  the  platform, 
ibut  as  the  load  is  greater  there  is  not  much 
Idifference  on  the  score  of  economy  between 
this  example  and  the  Ohio  bridge.  From 
Table  III.  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
iparabolic  girder  must  be  more  economical 
than  the  parallel  type  in  spans  of  more  than 
500  ft.,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  the  advantage 
^ecured  by  increasing  the  ratio  of  depth  to 
length  is  much  more  marked.  The  chain 
or  cable  suspension  bridge  is  the  most 
economical  form  of  construction  possible, 
but  it  is  always  under  the  disadvantage  that 


it  affords  a  yielding  support  to  the  roadway. 
The  weight  given  in  Table  II.  does  not 
include  backstays  or  side  spans,  nor  the 
towers  or  end  pillars.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  state  any  general  rule  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  comparative  economy  of  the 
suspension  bridge  as  a  whole.  In  many 
situations  it  would  not  be  an  economical 
type,  especially  in  spans  of  moderate  width. 
In  spans  of  much  greater  width  than  500  ft. 
the  girder  type  would  of  course  become 
impracticable. 

Various  devices,  most  of  them  unsatis¬ 
factory,  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  stiffening  and  staying  flexible  suspension 
bridges.  Professor  Fidler  rightly  advocates 
the  construction  of  rigid  arches  and  sus¬ 
pension  bridges,  in  which  no  deflection 
shall  be  possible  beyond  that  due  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  material.  This  ideal  may 
be  attained  by  designing  the  arch  or  sus¬ 
pension  rib  as  a  deep  and  stiff  girder.  In 
each  case  provision  must  be  made  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  by  suitable  hinging 


— at  each  end,  at  each  end  and  at  the  centre, 
or  near  one  end.  Fig.  12  is  a  diagram  oi 
the  Niagara  Falls  rigid  arch  bridge,  and 
fig.  13  is  taken  from  the  author's  work  to 
illustrate  the  rigid  form  of  suspension 
bridge.  By  reference  to  Table  II.  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  rigid  suspension  bridge  com¬ 
pares  favourably  with  other  types  of  bridge 
design,  although  there  would  probably  be 
no  saving  in  a  span  of  500  ft.  For  wider 
spans  the  superiority  of  the  suspension  type 
over  any  form  of  girder  is  abundantly 
demonstrated.  For  a  span  of  1,000  ft.  the 
weight  of  two  suspension  bowstring  ribs 
would  not  be  more  than  that  of  a  500-ft. 
bowstring  girder,  and  while  the  weight  of  a 
suspension  span  without  towers  and  back¬ 
stays  would  be  about  5-15  tons  per  ft.,  the 
weight  of  a  bowstring  girder,  as  estimated 
by  Sir  B.  Baker,  would  be  46  tons  per  ft.  if 
it  were  possible  to  build  such  a  structure. 
The  last  type  of  bridge  construction  to  be 
noticed  is  that  embodying  the  continuous 
girder  and  the  cantilever.  In  the  continuous 
girder  the  stresses  and  points  of  “  o  ntrary 
flexure ’’  are  only  to  be  found  by  ab.  truse 
calculations,  but  if  ther  e  points  be  mfch'ani- 


caily  fixed  by  the  introduction  of  hinges  in 
suitable  positions,  all  complication  is  removed 
and  the  structure  becomes  a  cantilever 
bridge  of  the  type  outlined  on  line  3  of 
Table  I.  A  fine  example  of  cantilever  con¬ 
struction  is  afforded  by  the  new  viaduct 
over  the  Viaur,  in  France,  of  which  fig.  14  is 
a  diagrammatic  representation.  Here,  the 
cantilevers  are  supported  on  rocking  bear¬ 
ings,  they  are  joined  at  the  centre  by  a 
hinged  connexion,  and  the  side  spans  are 
anchored  at  the  abutments.  The  centre 
span  is  about  720  ft.  wide,  and  the  side 
spans  are  each  310  ft.  wide.  The  figures 
quoted  in  Table  II.  as  to  the  weight  of 
cantilever  bridges  are  those  given  by  Sir  B. 
Baker  in  his  work  on  “Long  Span  Bridges.” 

Referring  to  the  relative  economy  of 
different  forms  of  bridge  construction,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fidler  expresses  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  form  of  bridge  that  can  be 
regarded  as  the  most  suitable  for  all  situa¬ 
tions.  It  will,  of  course,  be  evident  by 
reference  to  the  tables  that  the  various  forms 
of  girder  bridge  are  out  of  the  question  for 
very  wide  spans,  when  the  suspension  of 
cantilever  types  are  the  only  alternatives. 
For  moderate  spans  there  appears  to  be 
little  difference  between  the  cost  of  different 
forms  of  construction.  Therefore,  unless 
some  urgent  practical  requirement  or  con¬ 
structional  difficulty  be  evidenced,  there  is 
no  reason  why  an  'ugly  or  inharmonious 
design  should  be  selected  when  a  more 
pleasing  one  could  be  adopted.  The 
engineer  may  be  able  to  point  to  two  or 
more  types  as  equally  suitable,  or  he  may 
sometimes  have  to  say  that  a  certain  type 
of  design  is  the  only  possible  one.  In  the 
former  case  the  architect  may  be  able  to  show 
that  of  two  alternatives  one  is  the  more 
suitable,  or  that  one  of  them  is  absolutely 
inappropriate,  and  in  either  case  there  may 
be  features  which  must  be  considered  from 
a  purely  ^esthetic  standpoint.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  we  suggested  what'are 
probably  the  modes  of  thought  most  natural 
to  the  two  professions,  whose  relations  may  be 
compared  to  those  existing  between  brother 
and  sister.  However  much  the  architect  may 
enjoy  the  practical  details  of  his  calling,  he 
appreciates  still  more  keenly  the  artistic 
features  of  a  beautiful  work  in  the  finished 
state.  He  is  attracted  primarily  by  the 
beauty  of  external  form,  while  the  engineer 
at  once  seeks  the  skeleton  upon  which  the 
form  is  based,  and  finds  enjoyment  of 
another  sort  in  studying  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  its  construction.  In  creative  work  the 
same  difference  is  inevitable.  The  architect 
has  ever  before  him  the  problem  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  practical  requirements  with  pure  ait, 
while  the  engineer  is  chiefly  concerned  in 
finding  practical  solutions  for  scientific  pro¬ 
blems.  Many  engineers  undoubtedly  possess 
a  true  appreciation  of  fine  art,  but  that  is  a 
natural  gift,  which  is  rarely  encouraged  or 
cultivated  by  professional  training.  There¬ 
fore  in  connexion  with  bridge  construction 
occasions  may  arise  when  the  art  of  one 
profession  may  usefully  supplement  the 
science  of  the  other  in  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  auxiliary  features  of  a  generally  good 
and  artistic  engineering  design.  Further, 
admitting  that  any  bridge  must  be  in 
good  taste  that  is  designed  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  would  be  good  taste  to  place  such 
a  structure  where  it  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  its  surroundings,  and  so 


Table  II. — Estimated  Weights  of  Main  Structures  of  Bridges 
(Suspension  bridges  are  exclusive  of  towers,  backstays,  and  anchorages). 


Description. 

Span 

feet. 

Span 

depth. 

Load 
per  foot 

Weight 
per  foot 
span. 

Remarks. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Vroughl  lion — 

Linville  Truss  (American  system) . 

515 

10 

1-35 

1 ‘So 

Ohio  Bridge. 

„  „  (European  „  j . 

Bowstring  Girder  . 

515 

10 

t'35 

244 

500 

10 

170 

2  40 

„  ,, 

500 

8 

1  70 

178 

Bow  and  Chain  Girder  . 

500 

8 

I  70 

f  175 

-  platform. 

Flexible  Suspension  ... 

500 

10 

170 

j  ‘53 

- 

Rigid  „  . 

500 

10 

170 

j  '76 
i  152 

Flexible  „  . 

1,000 

10 

3  40 

|  270 

>• 

Rigid  . 

1,000 

10 

3  40 

f  4  io 
(  515 

- 

led — 

Rigid  Suspension  . 

1,500 

S 

3'2 

/  394 

1  4-80 

-  ■■ 

„  „  . 

2,000 

8 

3'2 

f  750 
(  s.50 

+ 

»  »  . 

3,000 

7 

32 

13140 

1 3260 

+  - 

Cantilever  . 

1,500 

2,000 

3,000 

1  1  1 

7  60 
1320 

81-25 

C  Complete  with 
)  platform,  end 
j  pillars,  and 
L  bracing. 
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far  as  aesthetic  considerations  of  this 
kind  are  involved,  the  architect  is  clearly  en¬ 
titled  to  be  heard.  As  to  the  general  subject 
of  bridge  construction,  it  is  manifest  that 
neither  the  average  architect  nor  the  average 
engineer  is  qualified  to  be  a  bridge  designer, 
for  the  practice  of  this  particular  department 
of  mechanical  science  demands  men  who 
are  fitted  for  it  by  mental  aptitude,  and, 
above  all,  by  special  training  and  experience. 


NOTES. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that 

Electric  there  will  soon  be  several 
Railways. 

different  systems  of  electric 
traction  in  use  for  railway  work  in  this 
country.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
“  standardization,’’  it  is  a  pity  that  electrical 
engineers  can  invent  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  systems,  the  relative  advantages 
of  which  are  most  difficult  to  measure 
accurately.  Company  promoters  come  too 
often  to  Parliament  and  ask  for  powers  to 
construct  electric  railways,  ordinary  gauge  or 
mono-rail,  the  technical  details  of  which 
have  hardly  been  attacked.  Fortunately, 
other  countries  are  now  supplying  us  with 
experimental  data  of  the  greatest  value.  At 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  American  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Engineers  Mr.  Lamme 
described  the  new  single  phase  railway 
equipment  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.  which  is 
being  applied  to  a  full  gauge  railway,  thirty- 
one  miles  long,  connecting  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  The  Company  has  adopted  this  as 
their  standard  system  after  elaborate  experi¬ 
ments,  and  it  differs  in  almost  every  detail 
from  the  ordinary  direct-current  trolley 
railways.  The  line  is  designed  for 
short  trains  running  at  speeds  of  over 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  test-room 
results  given  by  Mr.  Lamme  are  most 
promising.  In  Germany,  Siemens  and  Halske 
have  been  experimenting  with  electric  loco¬ 
motives  on  the  high  speed  experimental 
railway  near  Berlin.  Speeds  of  100  miles 
an  hour  have  been  obtained,  and  if  the  line 
had  been  laid  with  heavier  rails,  still  higher 
speeds  would  have  been  possible.  Siemens 
use  three  -  phase  alternating  current  at 
10,000  volts,  which  is  led  direct  to  the 
motors  by  means  of  three  trolley  bows  and 
no  transformers  or  other  pressure-reducing 
devices  are  used.  The  safety  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  so  far  as  shock  is  concerned,  is 
almost  absolute,  as  everything  in  the  trailer 
cars  is  in  direct  connexion  with  the  earth. 
It  is  found  that  forced  lubrication  has  to  be 
adopted  at  high  speeds.  These  high  speeds 
are  possible  only  on  straight  lines,  they 
would  be  quite  impossible  on  most  of  the 
railways  in  this  country  owing  to  their  curva¬ 
ture.  Siemens  and  Halske  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  series  of  tests  on  heavier  and 
better-fixed  rails,  and  as  the  latest  loco¬ 
motive  is  about  thirty  per  cent,  lighter  than 
the  older  one  with  which  the  high  speeds 
were  obtained,  much  better  results  should 
be  shown. 

In,  a  paper  read  recently 
Motor-cars.  before  the  Institution  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineers,  Captain 
Longridge  discusses  various  technical  points 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  oil  motor¬ 
cars,  in  which  engineers  know  that  there 
are  many  features  admitting  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Ordinary  users  of  the  highway  have 
also  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion,  and  the 
paper  in  question  should  therefore  be  of 


general  interest.  Some  hopelessly  impos¬ 
sible  people  would  like  to  see  motor-cars 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  altogether, 
but  reasonable  human  beings  would  be 
satisfied  with  an  autocar  capable  of  travel¬ 
ling  quietly  without  leaving  a  comet¬ 
like  tail  of  periume  in  its  track,  and 
of  standing  still  or  moving  slowly 
without  external  manifestation  of  that  sup¬ 
pressed  excitement  which  at  present  charac¬ 
terises  these  latter-day  vehicles.  Something 
has  already  been  done  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  these  objects,  and  Captain  Longridge 
makes  several  useful  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  same  direction.  He  believes 
that  the  motor  itself  can  be  improved  by 
assimilating  it  more  to  the  character  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  that  steady  running  will 
be  secured  by  giving  one  impulse  to  every 
revolution.  There  is  very  probably  room 
for  a  new  engine  constructed  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  should  greatly  facilitate  steady 
action  at  slow  speeds.  Silencers  at  present 
in  use  are  considered  to  be  too  small, 
and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they  are 
capable  ot  much  improvement.  Referring 
to  the  fly-wheel,  the  author  attributes 
to  the  inertia  of  this  part  a  great  deal 
of  the  vibration  in  a  motor-car.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  only  satisfactory 
method  by  which  excessive  vibration  can  be 
eliminated  is  by  using  two  fly-wheels  run¬ 
ning  in  opposite  directions.  This  principle 
has  been  applied  with  good  results  to  one  or 
two  makes  ot  English  and  French  cars. 
Experimental  inquiry  is  clearly  to  be  de¬ 
sired  with  regard  to  oil-motors,  and  the 
suggestion  is  worth  consideration  that  the 
Institution  might  be  well  advised  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  the  existing  Gas-Engine 
Research  Committee  to  the  investigation  of 
the  many  problems  now  surrounding  and 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  petrol-engine. 


We  suggested  a  few  months 
Tiumderstofms  a8°  tbat  tbe  newly- discovered 
radio-active  substances  might 
be  useful  in  connexion  with  lightning  con¬ 
ductors,  as  they  have  the  property  of  making 
all  the  air  surrounding  them  an  excellent 
conductor  for  electric  discharges.  We 
pointed  out,  however,  that  these  substances 
would  probably  lose  their  properties  if  con¬ 
tinually  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  so 
their  use  might  be  limited  to  the  periods 
when  a  thunderstorm  is  actually  approach¬ 
ing  or  is  threatening.  In  overhead  traction 
or  power  transmission  systems,  there  are 
always  engineers  in  attendance  who  can  take 
the  requisite  precautions  during  storms,  but 
for  lightning  conductors  for  buildings  if 
special  appliances  have  to  be  put  in  the 
circuit  an  hour’s  notice  at  least  would  be 
requisite  beforehand.  Now  M.  Turpain,  in 
E  Eclairage  Elcctrique  for  last  month,  gives 
a  complete  account  of  a  highly  ingenious 
method  he  has  invented  for  foretelling 
thunderstorms  which  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  practice.  The  tests  were  made 
under  the  auspices  ot  the  Agricultural 
Syndicate  of  Saint-Emilion,  who  have 
practised  for  more  than  two  years  the 
method  of  cannonading  thunder  clouds  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  hailstorms  in 
the  wine  districts.  M.  Turpain  places 
several  coherers  similar  to  those  used  in 
wireless  telegraphy  in  connexion  with  a 
copper  wire  run  up  a  small  mast.  These 
coherers  are  of  different  degrees  of  sensi¬ 
tivity,  the  most  sensitive  giving  signals  whe 


a  storm  is  250  miles  off,  and  the  least  sen¬ 
sitive  only  acting  when  it  is  nearer  than 
fifty  miles.  Recording  intsruments  are  used, 
so  that  the  times  that  the  various  coherers  : 
come  into  action  give  valuable  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  storm  and  the  speed  I 
with  which  it  is  advancing.  Since  it  has 
been  set  up  there  have  been  three  storms  ; 
which  were  duly  foretold  four,  three,  and  i 
two  hours  and  a  half  before  they  came.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  apparatus  of  M.  Turpain 
would  be  of  great  value  in  meteorological 
stations,  and  would  make  possible  the  use 
of  special  methods  of  protecting  buildings 
during  thunderstorms. 


A  fund  has  been  opened  for  \ 

St.  Bartholomew-  ,,  r  .  ,  m 

the-Great.  rescuing  the  remains  ot  the 
West  Smithfield.  western  cloister  which  stand 
in  Bartholomew-close  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  site  of  the  nave  of  the  Augustinian ! 
Priory  Church,  and  have  been  used  during 
late  years  as  Scrivens’s  forge,  and  as  stables  ! 
Some  interesting  views  of  the  cloisters  will  I 
be  found  in  J.  W.  Archer’s  “  Vestiges  of  Old  : 
London,”  1851,  and  in  the  Archer  collection  : 
at  the  British  Museum.  They  are  plotted  1 
on  a  plan  made  by  J.  Carter,  the  “Architect” 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  in  1791J 
which  belonged  to  Britton  :  see  vol.  I.  ot 
Britton  and  Lekeux’s  “  Church  Architecture,  j 
1838,  and  the  plan,  of  about  1530,  published  1 
in  our  columns  on  May  8,  1886.  The  south 
side  of  the  cloisters,  which  were  arcaded  as 
was  the  chapter-house,  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire  in  1809  ;  each  side,  being  of  late  four¬ 
teenth  or  early  fifteenth  century  date,  had  1 
eight  bays  with,  it  is  conjectured,  a  ninth  j 
bay  beyond  ;  the  east  side  and  its  Transi- 1 
tional  processional  door  leading  into  the 
nave  fell  into  ruins  on  August  8,  1834  ;  over  1 
it  was  a  gallery.  The  sides  measured  15  ft.  \ 
in  width,  the  cloister  -  garth  being  about  1 
100  ft.  by  95  ft.  To  the  south  lay  the  refec- : 
tory,  buttery,  and  kitchen  ;  to  the  west  an  1 
outer  parlour  and,  it  is  believed,  the  prior’s 
lodgings ;  to  the  east  the  south  transept  • 
(burned  in  1830)  latterly  the  “green  church-  ' 
yard,”  the  chapter-house,  and  the  commons 
room,  with  dormitory,  120  ft.  by  30  ft.,  above  1 
it,  through  which  passes  Middlesex-passage  1 
to  the  Little  Close.  The  vaulting  of  the  1 
cloister  consists  of  chalk  and  rubble  in  : 
mortar  with  stone  groynes  springing  from  1 
clustered  shafts  on  either  side,  and  with  1 
carved  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs,  i 
The  groyning,  albeit  simple,  is  *  good  ; 
masonry,  and  the  preservation  of  the  1 
remains  should  form  a  fitting  complements 
to  the  precedent  labours  for  the  reparation 
of  the  church  which  we  owe  in  the  first! 
instance  to  the  initiation  in  1790-1  of  Thomas 
Hardwick,  who  examined,  and  reported  •: 
upon,  the  fabric,  and  whose  set  of  beautilul 
drawings  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  work  of  restora-J 
tion  was  continued  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
funds  allowed,  by  John  Blyth  ( 1S37),  Richard.! 
Carpenter,  William  Slater,  and  Professor® 
T.  Hay  ter  Lewis  (1863),  and  completed,  as 
our  readers  will  recall,  in  1885-97  under  Mr. 
Aston  Webb’s  guidance  and  supervision! 
with  the  reinstatement  of  the  choir  and  apse, 
transepts,  lady-chapel,  and  crypt. 


This  newly  -  erected  market, 

Portman  which  was  reopened  on  April  18 
Market.  r  ,  ,  J 

of  last  year  for  the  sale  oi 
meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  is  again  offered 
for  sale.  The  present  buildings,  planned 
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Imd  designed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Gunton,  of  the 
;iirm  of  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton,  for  Port- 
man  Market,  Ltd.,  extend  over  an  area  of 
i.3,426  It.  superficial.  They  comprise  160 
(tails  divided  by  eleven  diagonal  and  straight 
[•venues,  a  space  for  cold  storage,  or  a 
ilarage  for  motors,  beneath  the  central  dome, 
;nd  twenty-eight  shops  with  a  frontage  to 
khurch-street,  and  other  main  entrances  in 
Salisbury  and  Carlisle  streets.  The  esti¬ 
mated  rental  amounts  to  from  7,000/.  to 
p,ooo/.  per  annum,  and  there  is  a  separate 
pstallation  of  electric  light.  The  company 
lad  been  formed  for  taking  a  lease  of  the 
ite  from  Lord  Portman  for  fifty-eight  years 
rom  Lady  Day,  1899,  at  a  present  ground 
pnt  of  1,030/.  per  annum.  The  vendor,  Mr. 
phn  Baker,  fixed  the  purchase-price  of  the 
pase  and  market  rights  at  40,000/.  The 
fist  of  the  new  buildings,  with  offices  and 
quipment,  was  calculated  not  to  exceed 
k,ooo/.  The  market  was  established  on  its 
p-esent  site  in  Church-street,  in  the  parish 
f  St.  Marylebone,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  1 1 
|eo.  IV.,  cap.  71,  additional  powers  being 
ptained  under  an  amending  Act  of  2  and  3 
William  IV.  cap.  1 1 3,  and  stands  immediately 
bposite  the  goods  terminus  of  the  Great 
entral  Railway. 


At  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
1  Art  Gallery  is  a  collection  of  land- 

i  Society.  J 

scapes  in  water-colour  by  Mr. 

I  ugh  L.  Norris.  We  should  say  that  Mr. 
(orris  had  been  somewhat  influenced  by 
ie  style  of  Mr.  J.  W.  North  ;  his  works  at 
last  exhibit  somewhat  the  same  kind  of 
litter  of  light  and  colour,  in  which  detail  is 
Ither  suggested  than  fully  made  out.  The 
flour  in  the  sky  seems  in  some  cases  rather 
tated,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
bth  of  colour  and  composition  in  many 
I  the  drawings.  Among  them  may  be 
iecially  mentioned  “  A  New  Forest 
[ream”  (14);  “All  the  Air  a  Solemn  Still- 
kss  Holds  ”  (33) ;  and  “A  Field  of  Poppies ” 
5).  In  some  of  the  drawings  —  “Ibsley 
ridge,’’  for  instance  (50),  there  is  a  gener- 
ly  charming  effect  of  colour  but  the 
jxture  of  everything  seems  too  much 
brked  down  to  a  conventional  surface 
hich  does  not  convey  the  effect  of  Nature, 
pwever,  there  is  much  to  like  in  the  col- 
(ction  ;  among  others  two  flower-garden 
[bjects,  “An  Autumn  Border”  and  “A 
jammer  Border  (25  and  51)  are  very 
fight  pieces  of  crowded  detail,  painted 
ith  more  incisive  touch  than  the  general 
Indscapes.  In  the  same  Gallery  is  a  small 
[flection  of  exceedingly  spirited  war  sketches 
>  Mr.  Inglis  Sheldon-Williams  (late  of 
bmpton’s  Horse,  I.Y.),  who  has  served 
rough  the  war,  so  to  speak,  with  rifle  in  one 
and  and  pencil  in  the  other.  They  are 
ostly  drawings  of  mounted  troopers,  sketchy 
hough  (especially  the  horses),  but  full  of 
pirit  and  action. 


An  architect  sends  us  an  ad- 
ICoa^Merchant  vertisement  from  a  provincial 
paper  asking  for  tenders  for  a 
fiuse,  which  are  to  be  sent  in  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  defines  himself  as  “  architect  and 
>al  merchant.”  This  seems  a  new  pro- 
ssional  development.  It  would  be  inter- 
1  sting  to  know  which  occupation  came  first ; 

!  the  advertiser  a  coal  merchant  who  for  a 
ioecial  occasion  has  blossomed  into  an 
L'chitect  ?  Or  is  he  an  architect  who  has 
;  .ken  to  speculating  in  the  coal  trade  as  a 


means  of  adding  to  his  income  ?  At  all 
events,  the  idea  suggests  lurther  possibilities 
of  development. 


AMENDMENT  IN  PATENT  LAW. 

In  our  issue  of  May  25,  1901,  we  adverted  to 
the  published  Report  of  a  Committee  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  appointed  to  inquire, 
within  certain  limits,  into  the  working  of  our 
Patent  Acts  of  1883-1901.  Following  upon 
that  inquiry,  a  Bill  was  prepared  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  Solicitor-General  during  the 
current  Session,  and,  as  amended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  &c.,  was  read 
last  week  for  the  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Should  the  measure  be  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  will  bring  about  a 
considerable  change  in  the  scope  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  existing  Patent  Act  of  1883, 
and  will  involve,  besides,  an  increase  of  the 
technical  staff,  which  has  already  assumed 
large  proportions,  together  with  a  diminution 
of  the  annual  surplus  derived  from  fees.  To 
meet  in  part  the  losses  of  revenue  due  to  the 
expected  decrease  of  income,  the  Bill  pre¬ 
scribes  that  an  additional  fee  not  exceeding  1  /. 
shall  be  payable  upon  the  sealing  of  the 
patent. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill  relate 
to  the  adoption  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  of  an  organised  system  of  inquiry  by 
the  authorities  into  the  “  novelty  ”  of  the 
claims  set  forth  in  applications  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  letters  patent  as  soon  as  the  completed 
specifications  are  severally  deposited  by  appli¬ 
cants.  On  and  after  January  1  of  next  year 
the  examining  and  expert  staff  will  be  required 
to  supplement  the  inquiries  which  they  now 
make  in  respect  of  the  form,  contents,  and 
other  particulars  of  the  specifications,  with  “  a 
further  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  the  invention  claimed  has 
been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  described  in 
any  specification  (other  than  a  provisional 
specification  not  followed  by  a  complete 
specification),  and  deposited  in  the  Patent 
Office  pursuant  to  any  application  for  a 
patent  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  within 
fifty  years  next  before  the  date  of  the  applica¬ 
tion.”  If  it  should  then  appear  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or 
described  in  any  such  specification  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  to  be  informed  thereof,  and  he  may 
within  a  time  to  be  prescribed  amend  his 
specification,  and  his  amended  specification 
will  be  again  investigated  and  reported  upon 
as  before.  The  Bill  declares  that  an  invention 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  reason  only  of  its  publication  in  a  specifica¬ 
tion  deposited  in  the  Patent  Office  pursuant 
to  an  application  made  not  less  than  fifty 
years  before,  and  excludes  publication  in  a  pro¬ 
visional  specification  of  any  date  not  followed 
up  with  a  complete  specification.  Thereupon 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Patent  Office  will  notify 
his  acceptance  of  the  specification  in  the  event 
of  his  being  satisfied  that  no  objection  obtains 
therein  upon  the  ground  of  precedent  anticipa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  lawful 
hindrance  or  ground  of  objection.  But  if  he  is 
not  so  satisfied,  the  Comptroller  will  accord 
the  inventor  a  hearing,  and,  unless  the  objec¬ 
tion  is  removed  by  an  amendment  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  will  determine  whether  a  reference  to 
any,  and  if  so,  what,  prior  specifications  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  specification  by  way  of  notice 
to  the  public.  A  right  of  appeal  will  lie  from 
the  Comptroller’s  decision  to  the  Law  Officer. 
The  new  investigations  and  reports  will  not  be 
held  in  any  way  to  guarantee  the  validity  of 
any  patent ;  moreover,  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
their  officers  are  expressly  to  be  exempted  from 
any  liability  as  arising  out  of  such  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report.  We  may  here  observe  that 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  notably  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  search  into  novelty  is 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  and  an  antici 
patory  claim  to  the  invention,  or  even  its  prior 
publication  in  a  form  other  than  that  of  letters 
patent,  will  operate  adversely  to  the  applicant. 
In  France,  and,  we  believe,  in  Italy  and 
Belgium,  no  initial  examination  is  instituted 
in  that  behalf. 

Other  clauses  of  the  Bill  concern  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  law  which  relates  to  the 
grants  of  compulsory  licences  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  whereby,  in  future,  that  Department  will 
consider  any  petition  addressed  to  them  by  an 
interested  person  who  alleges  that  the  reason¬ 
able  requirements  of  the  public  in  the  matter  [ 


of  a  patented  invention  have  not  been  satisfied, 
and  prays  for  the  grant  of  a  compulsory 
licence  or,  in  the  alternative,  for  the  revocation 
of  the  patent.  If  the  parties  do  not  come  to 
an  arrangement  between  themselves  the  Board 
of  Trade,  should  they  deem  that  a  prima 
facie  case  has  been  made  out,  will  refer 
the  petition  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  but  if  they  are  not 
so  satisfied  they  may  dismiss  the  petition. 
The  Bill  declares  that  the  reasonable  require 
ments  of  the  public  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  been  satisfied  if,  by  reason  of  the  default 
of  the  patentee  to  work  his  patent  or  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  patented  article  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  an  adequate  extent,  or  to  grant 
licences  on  reasonable  terms,  (1)  any  existing 
industry  or  the  establishment  of  any  new 
industry  is  unfairly  prejudiced,  or  (2)  the 
demand  for  the  patented  article  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  met.  The  new  procedure  as  to  com¬ 
pulsory  licences  will  affect  patents  granted 
before  as  well  as  after  January  1  next,  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  may  order  the  patentee  to 
grant  licences  on  such  terms  as  they  may  think 
just,  or  they  may  on  the  other  hand  revoke  the 
patent  if  they  think  that  the  grant  of  licences 
will  not  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  public. 


DUNSTAFFNAGE  CASTLE,  CO.  ARGYLL. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  a 
subscription  list  is  opened  at  Coutts’s  Bank  for 
the  proposed  reparation  of  Dunstaffnage  Castle, 
in  Lorn,  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  clan 
Campbell,  and,  as  is  believed,  of  the  Pictish 
kings,  until  their  overthrow  by  Kenneth 
MacAlpine,  who  carried  thence  the  corona¬ 
tion  stone  to  Scone.  Having  defeated  the 
MacDougals,  Lords  of  Lorn,  in  1305,  Robert 
Bruce  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Argyll,  and,  as 
Barbour  chronicles,  captured  Dunstaffnage, 
which  with  the  mains  thereof  he  bestowed 
upon  Sir  Arthur  Campbell.  In  1436  James  I. 
gave  it  to  Dugald,  son  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
of  Lochawe,  in  whose  descendants,  the  titular 
chiefs  of  Argyll,  as  hereditary  keepers  it 
has  since  remained.  The  castle,  built  in  or 
about  1250,  stands  upon  a  promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Etive  ;  its  walls  rise  sheer  up 
from  the  steep  faces  of  the  rock.  The  enceinte 
forms  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  its  longer 
diagonal  north  and  south.  Two  towers,  facing 
the  sea  at  the  eastern  and  western  angles,  are 


Sketch  Plan  of  Dunstaffnage  Castle. 


rounded  on  their  exterior,  but  squared  to  the 
courtyard.  The  main  entrance  is  in  a  project¬ 
ing  bay  that  faces  the  east,  and  the  south-west 
angle  is  rounded.  The  north-western  tower 
or  keep,  measuring  about  28  ft.  by  25  ft.  over 
all,  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  rock  ;  a 
stair  on  its  outside  rises  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  to  the 
ground  floor,  whence  a  circular  stair  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  gives  access  to  the  middle 
floor  ;  the  top  floor,  about  6  ft.  wider  than  the 
ground  floor,  is  entered  from  the  battlements. 
The  walls  have  arched  recesses  internally,  and 
some  of  the  narrow  loops  retain  their  original 
wide  splays.  The  curtain-wall,  some  100  ft. 
long,  and  from  9  ft.  to  11  ft.  in  thickness,  from 
the  keep  to  the  north-east  tower,  rises  to 
nearly  60  ft.  from  the  base,  whilst  the 
parapet  walk  is  not  more  than  25  ft. 
above  the  courtyard.  In  the  angle  of  the 
curtain  and  the  north-east  tower  is  a  house 
bearing  a  date  “  1725,”  and  letters  “  M  C  ”  and 
“ULC”  over  the  door  in  the  upper  floor, 
which  is  entered  from  an  exterior  stone  stair  ; 
the  house  contains  the  older  garde-robes, 
sinks,  and  windows  of  the  curtain-wall,  and 
the  fireplace;  in  front  lies  the  well.  In  the 
south  and  squared  wall  of  the  adjoining  and 
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ruined  tower  is  a  fireplace  ;  another  large  fire-  j 
place  in  the  curtain,  near  the  keep,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  great  hall  occupied  the 
northern  side  of  the  court.  On  the  east  side 
the  front  is  100 ft.  in  length.  The  principal 
entrance  is  embodied  in  a  four-storied  resi¬ 
dence  ;  there  are  remains  of  the  drawbridge, 
but  an  outside  staircase  against  the  south¬ 
eastern  face  of  the  enceinte  now  gives  access 
to  the  ground  floor.  The  pointed  arch, 
about  10  ft.  in  span,  of  the  gateway 
has  been  contracted  to  a  narrow,  round- 
arched  doorway  carried  through  the  wall. 
A  similar  pointed  arch,  9  ft.  wide,  at  the 
remoter  end  of  the  long  passage,  has  likewise 
been  built  up  with  a  lintelled  doorway.  Two 
squint  shooting-holes  lead  from  the  basement 
floor  into  the  passage,  which  also  has  a  small 
guard-room.  The  southern  and  western  sides 
of  the  enceinte,  about  68  ft.  and  112  ft.  long 
respectively,  have  mural  enclosures  in  their 
curtains.  The  chapel,  160  yards  distant  south¬ 
west,  is  co-eval  with  the  castle,  and  is  distin¬ 
guished  for  a  beautiful  chancel  arch  (since 
built  up)  with  beaded  angle-shafts  and  elabo¬ 
rated  mouldings  and  dog-tooth  carving 
continued  on  the  jambs  and  arch.  The  same 
enrichments  will  be  noticed  in  some  of  the 
high  narrow  and  very  widely  splayed 
lancet-windows  of  the  nave  ;  two  pairs 
\Aave  banded  shafts  0  ft.  9£  in.  high  and  5  in. 
tYvick,  with  Early  English  bases  and  carved 
caps.  The  west  window  in  the  south  wall  is 
round-headed,  without  shafts.  The  chapel, 
roofless  and  ivy-grown,  90  ft.  7  in.  by  26  ft. 

6  in.,*  retains  its  west  gable,  with  angle-shafts 
in  the  corners  ;  the  cast  gable  and  door  are 
modern.  The  nave  forms  a  burial-ground  for 
Oban  ;  the  walled-in  chancel  is  reserved  for 
private  interments. 


Wesleyan  Church,  Bucklesham,  Suffolk.— 
Menu  rial  stones  of  a  new  Wesleyan  church  were 
laid  at  Bucklesham  recently.  The  new  building 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Eade  &  Johns,  of 
Ipswich,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  C.  Green,  of 
Ipswich. 


•  These  measur-menf;.  and  some  other  structural  par¬ 
ticulars,  we  take  fr.  m  Messrs.  McGibbon  &  Ross's  book 
upon  thr  Cistdbted  bu  lcti  igs  of  Scotland. 


DOCTOR'S  HOUSE,  WESTCLIFF. 

The  walls  of  this  house  are  of  red  brick,  and 
the  roof  is  of  red  tiles.  The  hall  is  panelled, 
and  the  floor  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble.  Messrs.  Cross  Brothers,  Hutton, 
Essex,  are  the  builders,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper, 
of  London,  the  architect. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBITION. 

An  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
U.S.A.,  in  1904,  to  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  the  purchase  by  Louisiana  from  the  French. 
The  Exhibition  was  planned  for  1903,  which  is 
the  real  centenary  (Louisiana  having  been 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
April,  1803),  but  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
has  been  postponed  to  1904,  we  presume  in 
order  to  gain  more  time  for  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion.  Judging  from  small  illustrations  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us,  the  temporary 
buildings  for  the  Exhibition  will  be  of  a  digni¬ 
fied  architectural  character,  though  they  do 
not  emulate  the  originality  and  picturesqueness 
of  those  of  the  Paris  and  Glasgow  Exhibitions. 

We  extract  from  a  mass  of  hyperbole  in 
regard  to  the  beauties  of  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  (in  the  style  which  is  unfortunately 
usual  in  connexion  with  American  enterprises 
of  this  kind)  the  following  information  : — 

The  St.  Louis  Exhibition  will  spread  over 
two  square  miles,  and  include  fifteen  large 
buildings  for  industrial  and  other  purposes, 
varying  in  size  from  1,300  to  140  ft.  long,  and 
from  830  to  200  ft.  wide.  The  Exhibition  is 
planned  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  At  the  narrow 
end  of  the  design  is  the  lagoon  and  cascade. 
The  Festival  Hall  and  the  Terrace  of  States  (a 
screen  in  classic  form  fitted  with  statues 
allegorical  of  the  different  States  taking  part  in 
the  Exhibition)  serve  as  a  background.  As  is 
the  case  with  nearly  all  the  large  buildings, 
the  Palace  of  the  Liberal  Arts  is  being  built  of 
“staff,”  of  an  old-ivory  white  colour.  The  staff 
is  affixed  to  a  framework  of  timber.  Messrs. 
Barnett,  Haynes,  &  Barnett,  St.  Louis, 
are  the  architects,  and  the  building  contract, 
although  the  structure  is  temporary  in 
character,  has  been  let  to  the  Conrad  Keller- 


man  Construction  Co.  for  95,000/.  Through* 
out  the  Exhibition  the  buildings,  as  a  rule,  are 
Renaissance  in  style.  In  the  Liberal  Arts 
building,  the  architects’  endeavours  have  been 
to  conceive  a  palace  of  industries,  in  which  the 
three  arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
join  hands.  Ornate  detail  has  been  avoided, 
the  idea  being  to  depend  largely  upon  sculpture: 
for  decorative  effect.  A  semicircular  colonnaded: 
vestibule  will  form  the  main  entrance  to  the 
building,  with  a  ceiling  decorated  with  frescoe^ 
on  a  gold  ground.  The  building  will  have  ani 
internal  court  with  a  cloister,  and  decorated; 
with  fountains  and  sculpture  ;  the  walls  of  the 
loggias  are  to  be  decorated  with  frescoes. 

The  “Varied  Industries”  building  is  de¬ 
signed  by  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  &  Howe,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  is  decorated  with  an  Ionic 
order.  It  will  present  a  facade  of  1,200  ft.  on 
the  north,  and  525  ft.  on  the  east,  and  will 
have  a  large  tower  400  ft.  high,  flanked  by  two 
smaller  towers  200  ft.  high,  as  features  of  the 
main  facade.  The  towers  are  being  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  permit  of  grand  displays  of 
electric  light  illumination.  At  there-entering 
angle  of  the  south  front  of  the  building  is  a 
dome  160  ft.  in  height.  Two  large  open  courts 
are  planned  in  the  centre  of  the  building  a 
these  will  form,  as  it  were,  a  miniature  villager 
of  exhibits.  A  central  passage  way,  or 
corridor,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing  from  north  to  south.  The  contractors  for 
the  building  are  the  Rountree  Construction^ 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  their  tender  for  the  work  being 
604,000  dols.,  or  over  120,000/.  The  building- 
is  temporary  in  character,  and  is  being  built 
of  staff  over  a  frame  of  timber. 

The  Electricity  building,  of  which  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Kimball  are  the  architects,  will  be 
surrounded  by  water,  and  will  be  lit  by 
hundreds  of  lamps,  which  will  be  seen  reflected^ 
in  the  water.  The  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,, 
because  of  its  more  permanent  character,  will 
be  the  most  costly  of  the  buildings,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  city  as  a  permanent  museum; 
building.  It  is  divided  into  three  seciions, 
with  a  plan  of  E-shape.  The  main  or  central 
building  is  of  buff  brick,  whilst  the  wings,  or 
annexes,  are  of  brick,  timber,  and  staff.  The 
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ain  building  occupies  340'ft.  long  by  160  ft. 
ide,  and  is  separated  from  its  two  annexes 
r  open  courts  44  ft.  wide.  The  cost  of  con- 
ruction  is  set  down  at  about  200,000/.  The 
hiding  will  stand  on  a  plateau  60  ft.  above 
e  other,  and  be  surrounded  by  a  terraced 
irden.  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  is  the  architect, 
hall,  157  ft.  long  and  94  ft.  wide,  is  the 
ain  chamber  in  the  centre  building,  and  is 
r  sculpture  ;  on  either’ side  of  [this  will  be 
cture  galleries  lighted  from  skylights, 
udios,  offices,  and  workrooms  are  placed  in 
e  second  story.  In  the  basement  are  jury- 
>oms,  packing-rooms,  and  space  for  heating 
jparatus.  The  annexe  building*,  so  far  as 
chitecture  is  concerned,  follow  the  st>le  of 
e  main  portion,  the  « walls  being  brick 
:corated  with  staff. 

We  may  add  that  exhibit  space  is  free,  and 
iat  a  limited  quantity  of  power  is  to  be 
ipplied  gratuitously  for  the  exhibition  of  pro¬ 
ves  of  manufactures.  The  offices  for  the 
nited  Kingdom'tfor  the  St.  I.ouis  Exhibition 
e  at  Sanctuary  House,  Tothill-street,  and  the 
isiden.t  representative  is  Mr.  George  F. 
arker. 


HE  ARCHITECTURALSf  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

.The  first  meeting  of  the  current  session 
the  Discussion  Section  of  the  Architectural 
ssociation  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marl- 
arough-street,  W.,  on  the  15th  ult.,  Mr.  G. 
I.  Smith  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Noel  F.  Barwell 
ead  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  “  Some 
tecent  Theories  concerning  Saxon  and  Early 
Jorman  Architecture  in  England,”  in  the 
ourse  of  which  he  summarised  the  proposi- 
ons  of  the  leading  authorities  on  pre-Conquest 
rchitecture.  Dealing  first  with  Prolessor 
ialdwin  Brown’s  theory,  the  author  pointed 
ut  that  all  Saxon  work  could  be  classified 
nder  two  broad  heads— (1)  the  Continental 
ype  that  built  under  Roman  influence,  includ- 
ig  cruciform  buildings,  or  those  of  the 
asilican  plan,  and  (2)  those  of  a  Keltic 
rigin  derived  from  the  atone  oratory,  whether 
■'ith  apsidal  or  square  ends.  Coming  then  to 
ie  theory  advanced  by  the  Rev.  W.  Myles 
James,  that  Saxon  work  was  the  production 
f  a  guild  or  body  of  freemasons,  originating 
'om  the  Comacine  guild  (a  descendant  of  the 
toman  “collegia  ”).  Mr.  Barwell  pointed  out 
ae  weakness  of  the  evidence  to  support  this, 
ae  principal  item  of  which  was  the  universal 
resence  of  the  convoluted  ornament  known 
s  the  Comacine  knot.  Thirdly,  the  author 
Dok  up  Mr.  E.  S.  Prior’s  carefully  thought  out 
rticles,  in  which  he  deals  with  his  subject  in 
masterly  way,  through  the  medium  of 
culptured  ornament.  His  classification  groups 
Te-Cor.quest  work  into  three  divisions  (1) 
"hat  directly  introduced  from  Byzantium,  or 
/ith  Byzantine  influence  strongly  marked  ;  (2) 
'he  Viking  school,  wherein  we  see  Norse 
ifluence  most  strongly  impressed  ;  and  (3) 
ae  Carlovingian,  derived  from  Italy  either 
hrough  Germany  or  through  Gaul.  Having 
dvanced  his  own  conclusions  on  the  preceding 
aeories,  Mr.  Barwell  concluded  his  paper  by 
howing  a  large  number  of  interesting  lantern 
lides  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Louis 
Ltnbler,  and  sustained  by  Messrs.  Watson, 
'Ucas,  Ernest  Radford,  E.  W.  Hudson,  and 
thers,  and  Mr.  Francis  Bond  (who  attended  as 
pedal  Visitor),  in  summing  up,  contributed 
ome  interesting  and  important  remarks  from 
is  own  experience  and  research.  He  pointed 
ut  the  difficulty  of  classification  by  plan,  be- 
ause  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  even  the 
implest  and  earliest  buildings  ;  that  we  at 
resent  scarcely  realise  the  high  state  of  civili- 
ation  reached  by  the  Romans  at  the  time  of 
He  fall  of  their  empire  ;  and,  finally,  gave  an 
.nportant  list  of  the  features  most  prevalent  in 
re-Conquest  architecture,  such  as  the  apse,  the 
riple  arch  or  colonnade  between  chancel  and 
;ave,  the  transepts,  long  and  short  work,  mid- 
/all  shafts,  pilaster  strips,  herring-bone  work, 
ircular  and  triangular  arches  used  alternately. 
Ir.  Bond  broadly  divided  Saxon  work  into  (1) 
he  group  which  docs  not  show  the  usual 
haracteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  work  (no  long 
Ind  short  work,  no  midwall  shafts,  and  so  on), 
list  of  which  he  gave:  (2)  That  showing  a 
lirect  knowledge  of  Norman  work,  as 
iompting  and  Bradford-on-Avon  ;  and  (3)  the 
emaining  examples  not  included  in  divisions 
.  and  2. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  emphasised, 
tnd  the  Special  Visitor  specially  thanked  for 


his  valuable  contribution  to  such  a  successful 
discussion. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  section  will  be  held 
on  November  5,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  Mr.  H.  M. 
Cautley  will  give  his  views  on  “  The  Buildings 
about  a  Farm.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 
— The  second  general  meeting  of  the  session 
took  place  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  Dublin,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  ult.  The  President, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hicks,  occupied  the  chair.  After  the 
usual  routine  business  had  been  transacted, 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell,  of  London,  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled  “  Some  Interests  of  Medireval 
Architecture.”  In  the  course  of  the  lecture 
he  dealt  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Earlier 
and  Middle  Gothic  construction  and  ornament. 
The  butlress  and  pinnacle  were  directly  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  arcuated  system  of  construction 
which  was  the  essence  of  Gothic  work.  He 
described  the  method  by  which  the  builders  of 
old  time  obtained  the  effects  which  they  sought 
— the  use  of  small  stones  (because  they  were 
carried  up  the  scaffolds  on  men’s  backs,  the 
time  of  weight-lifting  machinery  not  yet  having 
arrived),  and  the  making  of  this  compulsory  use 
of  small  stones  a  means  for  good  effect,  the  re¬ 
cessing  of  arches  in  thick  walls,  and  consequent 
beautiful  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  lecturer 
then  went  on  to  point  out  several  instances  in 
which  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  medireval 
builders  was  very  evident — the  raising  of 
the  bases  of  columns  to  the  inner  arcade 
in  the  Triforium  at  Westminster  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  carving  of  the  round-arched  spaces 
over  door  heads,  where,  as  occurs  in  many 
places,  the  door  proper  is  covered  by  the 
lintel,  while  there  is  a  semi-circular  arch  over, 
projecting  beyond  this  out  to  the  general  face 
of  the  wall.  He  drew  attention  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  designing  figure  carving  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fill  properly  a  space  like  this,  and 
the  still  greater  difficulty  of  doing  so  when  of 
necessity  a  number  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
stone  joints  crossed  the  design,  and  pointed 
out  how  successfully  these  difficulties  had  been 
overcome  in  the  instances  shown  on  the 
screen.  It  was  particularly  noticed  how  the 
wings  and  draperies  of  the  figures  had  been 
disposed  to  suit  the  joints,  with  the  very  best 
effect.  The  lecturer  showed  and  described 
many  examples  of  carving  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  all  the  old  ornament  had  its  meaning  and 
interest.  This  was  emphasised  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  showing  a  number  of  heads,  forming 
stops  to  label  mouldings  in  a  nave  arcade,  where 
it  seemed  probable  that  these  heads  were 
likenesses  of  the  various  monks  who  took  part 
in  the  work  of  building  the  church.  The  lec¬ 
turer  also  drew  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  effect  by 
mouldings  alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
sculptural  decoration  ;  he  instanced  this  by  a 
reference  to  Salisbury  Cathedral,  where  the 
only  occurrences  of  carving — as  apart  from 
moulding— are  in  the  brackets  carrying  the 
ribs  of  the  nave  vault.  He  closed  with  a 
reference  to  the  principle  which  actuated 
mediaeval  builders  in  the  later  days  in  their 
carving — that  they  did  not  actually  copy 
natural  forms,  but  used  them  as  a  motive  and 
suggestion  for  their  work,  and  suited  the 
refinement  and  character  of  the  work  to  the 
nature  of  their  material. — Mr.  Charles  Ash¬ 
worth  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer.  He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  lecture,  and  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  kindness  in 
coming  so  far  to  give  it.  Count  Plunkett 
seconded  the  motion,  and  made  some  remarks 
as  to  the  surface  colour  decoration  of  Gothic 
interiors. — The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
November  4,  when  Mr.  C.  J.  M'Carthy  (the 
City  Architect)  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Three 
Weeks  in  Normandy.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Clacton-on-Sea. — M  r. 
A.  W.  S.  Cross,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor,  has 
reported  on  the  designs  for  the  Holland-road 
School,  received  in  competition  by  the  Great 
Clacton  School  Board.  He  places  the  designs 
in  the  following  order  of  merit: — (r)  “Lux,” 
Mr.  T.  H.  Baker  (of  Baker  &  May),  Colchester 
and  Clacton-on-Sea  ;  (2)  “  Crowstone,"  Messrs. 
Smee,  Mence,  &  Houchin,  12,  West  Smithfield, 
E.C.  ;  (3)  “  Picturesque,”  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  65, 
Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  ;  (4)  “Utility  with 

Economy,”  Messrs.  Greenhalgh  &  Brockbank, 
Southend  ;  (5)  “  Compact,”  Mr.  S.  J.  Adams, 


Southend  ;  (6)  “  Experience.”  Messrs.  Scott  & 
Hanson,  10,  Basinghall-street,  E.C.  The  Board 
has  adopted  the  award,  and  instructed  Mr. 
Baker  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Thirty- 
one  designs  were  sent  in,  and  the  school  is 
for  800  children. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Bideford. — The  first 
premiated  design  in  the  competition  for  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings  and  library,  Bideford,  was  that 
submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Dunn,  36,  Colmore- 
row,  Birmingham.  The  second  premiated 
design  was  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Forbes,  Colmore 
House,  21,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham  ;  and 
the  third  by  Messrs.  Buckland  &  Farmer,  25A, 
Paradise-street,  Birmingham. 

Colony  for  Imbeciles  and  Epileptics, 
Langho. — The  Chorlton  and  Manchester  Joint 
Asylum  Committee  have  just  exhibited  at  the 
Chorlton  Town  Hall  the  designs  they  have 
received  in  connexion  with  the  colony  for 
imbeciles  and  epileptics  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Langho,  near  Blackburn.  Theie 
are  thirty-four  designs  in  all,  and  premiums 
have  been  awarded  to  three  : — 200/.  to  Messrs. 
Giles,  Gough,  &  Trollope,  architects,  28, 
Craven-street,  Charing  Cross,  London  ;  150/. 
to  Messr*.  Edwa-d  Page  Howard,  Cursitor- 
street,  Chancery  lane,  London,  and  Ernest 
R.  Dolby,  architect,  Westminster  ;  and  100/. 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Messrs.  Cheers  & 
Smith,  and  Messrs.  Frederick  John  Parkinson 
and  Walter  Stirrup,  joint  architects,  Richmond- 
terrace,  Blackburn.  The  designs  which  gain 
the  first  award  provide  for  a  total  accommoda¬ 
tion  at  first  of  706,  but  provision  has  been  made 
to  extend  the  accommodation  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  existing  buildings  to  bring  up 
the  number  of  patients  to  1,208.  There  is  a 
central  administrative  block.  To  the  east  there 
will  be  homes  for  males  in  separate  villages, 
and  to  the  west  villages  for  females  and 
children,  the  village  for  sane  epileptic  children 
being  away  from  the  rest  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  site.  There  will  be  a  laundry 
for  sane  epileptic  women,  and  workshops  for 
sane  epileptic  men,  and  the  homes  of  this  class 
of  patient  will  be  separated  from  the  homes 
for  imbeciles.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a 
chapel  and  a  recreation  hall,  and  the  archi¬ 
tects  recommend  that  the  two  farmsteads  on 
the  site  should  not  be  removed,  for  they  might 
eventually  be  adapted  as  a  dairy  farm,  and  the 
homestead  of  the  farm  steward  and  bailiff. 
The  estimated  cost  is  187,316/.  The  second 
scheme  provided  for  698  patients  with  a  view 
to  further  accommodation  for  504,  and  the  third 
scheme  for  710  patients  with  extensions  for 
another  500. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
By  permission  of  the  Bridge  House  Estates 
Committee  the  members  of  this  Institution 
recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  London  Bridge 
Widening  Works,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  erection  of  the  last  girder  of  the 
temporary  footbridge.  The  resident  engineer, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cole,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Lynton  and  Mr.  Hugh  Cruttwell 
showed  the  party  over.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  with  the  object  of  widening 
the  footways  of  London  Bridge  from  the 
present  width  of  9  ft-  6  in.  to  a  width  of  14  ft. 
Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  width  of  the  roadway  also  from 
34ft.  6  in.  to  37  ft.  giving  an  additional  2  ft.  6  in. 
The  existing  width  between  parapets  is 
53  ft.  6  in.,  the  new  width  will  become  65  ft. 
The  extra  width  will  be  carried  on  granite 
corbels  or  cantilevers  projecting  from  the 
outer  spandrel  walls  of  London  Bridge,  the  bed 
for  these  corbels  being  that  of  the  existing 
dentil  course.  It  is  intended  to  place  refuges  at 
intervals  over  the  Bridge,  and  to  light  the  bridge 
from  standard  lights  fixed  on  these  refuges. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  work  it  is  necessary 
for  the  footways  to  be  closed.  For  the  con¬ 
venience  of  foot  passengers,  temporary  foot¬ 
bridges  are  under  course  of  construction  on 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  London  Bridge. 
Each  footbridge  consists  of  five  spans  of  steel 
work,  one  span  157  ft-  7  *n-i  an<^  f°ur  spans 
146  ft.  5  in.,  which  are  supported  from  the 
piers  by  steelwork  trestles,  and  at  the  abut¬ 
ments  by  timber  trestles  built  up  from  the 
stairs  leading  down  to  the  river,  the  intervals 
between  the  ends  of  the  steelwork  and  the 
footway  levels  at  the  ends  of  London  Bridge 
being  filled  in  by  timber  work.  The  clear 
width  of  the  temporary  footbridges  is  about 
11  ft.  2  in.,  and  the  length  from  end  to  end  i> 
about  1,006  ft.  On  the  top  booms  of  the 
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girders  and  on  the  top  timbers  of  the  timber 
work  a  crane  road  is  laid  and  two  electric 
cranes  are  mounted  on  each  footbridge.  These 
cranes  will  be  used  for  dismantling  the  existing 
parapet,  & c.,  and  setting  new  stones.  The 
total  weight  of  steelwork  is  about  750  tons  and 
the  new  granite  will  amount  to  about  50,000 
cubic  feet.  The  architect  for  the  work  is  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray,  City  Surveyor  ;  the  engineer 
is  Mr.  E.  Cruttwell,  M.Inst.C.E.  ;  and  the  con¬ 
tractors  are  Messrs.  Fethick  Bros.,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  with  the  Patent  Shaft  and  Axletree  Co. 
as  sub-contractors  for  the  steelwork. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  Sir  J. 
McDougall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Chelsea  Borough  Council  12,700 /.  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  upon  which  to  build  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  ;  Finsbury  Borough 
Council  5,475/.  for  paving  works  ;  Hammer¬ 
smith  Borough  Council  18,150/.  for  electric 
lighting,  street  lighting,  and  meters  ;  Lambeth 
Borough  Council  8.965/.  for  jarrah  wood 
paving  works ;  Stepney  Borough  Council, 
8,010/.  and  3,530/.  for  paving  works,  and  675/. 
for  street  improvements  ;  Chelsea  Guardians 
1,500/.  for  drainage  works  at  the  workhouse  ; 
St.  Olave's  Guardians  2,200/.  for  additions  and 
alterations  to  the  workhouse  ;  and  the  School 
Board  for  London  200,000/.  for  new  schools. 
Sanction  was  also  given  to  loans  to  the 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  for  2,578/.  and 
2,193/.  for  paving  works. 

Quantity  Surveyors. — The  General  Purposes 
Committee  reported  as  follows 

“  We  have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  quantities  for  the  Council’s  work  being  taken  out 
by  its  own  staff,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  subject, 
we  have  had  before  us  a  mem  >randum  from'  the 
Housing  Committee  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
preparation  by  the  Architect’s  staff  of  bills  of 
quantities  for  dwellings  to  be  erected  for  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes  would  tend  to  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  Council's  housing  work.  The 
Council  will  remember  that  the  principle  of  allowing 
quantities  to  be  taken  by  its  own  staff  is  already 
in  operation,  the  Standing  Orders  providing  that, 
in  the  case  of  small  works  carried  out  under 
the  Architect’s  direction,  the  Architect  shall  advise 
the  committees  concerned  as  to  whether  quantities 
are  to  be  taken  out  or  not,  and  that  if  it  is  decided 
to  supply  quantities  they  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Architect's  staff.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  all  works  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Architect,  for  which  bills  of  quantities  have 
been  prepared,  the  extras  and  omissions  shall  be 
measured  and  valued  by  the  measuring  surveyors  in 
his  department.  We  think  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  allow  an  extension  of  the  above  principle  to  cover 
cases  of  works  which,  though  large,  are  not  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and  we  propose,  therefore,  that 
the  committees  concerned  should  in  the  case  of  such 
works  be  given  a  discretionary  authority  to  allow 
the  quantities  to  be  prepared  by  the  Architect  In 
order  to  give  effect  to  this,  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  of  paragraph  1  of  Standing  Order  No.  216  is 
necessary,  the  word  in  brackets  indicating  a  pro¬ 
posed  omission  from,  and  the  words  in  italics  addi¬ 
tions  to,  the  existing  Order  : — 

A  quantity  surveyor  is  to  be  emploved  by  the 
Council  to  prepare  bill3  of  quantities  for'[all]  com¬ 
plicated  or  large  works,  the  surveyor  employed 
being  responsible  in  all  cases  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
quantities,  provided  that  the  committee  concerned 
may  in  any  particular  case  order  the  quantities  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Architect's  staff  instead  of  by  an 
outside  quantity  suiveyor. 

We  therefore  recommend— ‘  That  the  following 
be  substituted  foi  the  first  paragraph  of  Standing 
Order  No.  216: —  & 

A  quantity  surveyor  is  to  be  employed  by  the 
Council  to  prepare  bills  of  quantities  for  compli¬ 
cated  or  large  works,  the  surveyor  employed  being 
responsible  in  all  cases  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
quantities,  provided  that  the  committee  concerned 
may  in  any  particular  case  order  the  quantities  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Architect’s  staff  instead  of  by  an 
outside  quantity  surveyor." 

Mr.  Cousins  moved  that  the  recommendation 
be  referred  back.  It  was  a  proposal  which 
would  seriously  affect  quantity  surveyors  and 
the  Council’s  building  work,  and  from  the 
public  point  of  view  the  proposed  step  would 
be  a  wrong  one.  It  was  desirable  that  some 
force  should  be  interposed  between  the  Coun¬ 
cil  s  Architect  and  the  builder — some  indepen¬ 
dent  person  to  act  as  a  check.  It  would  be 
said  that  the  Council  had  excellent  officers  and 
nothing  could  go  wrong  ;  but  it  was  desirable, 


when  dealing  with  a  building  owner  and  the 
contractor,  to  employ  a  surveyor,  so  that  the 
quantities  might  be  properly  taken  out.  It  was 
desirable  to  prevent  any  abuse  in  the  work  of 
the  Council  ;  if  this  recommendation  were 
carried,  what  a  happy  family  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be,  and  all  things  would  be 
arranged  in  a  congenial  spirit !  An  indepen¬ 
dent  check  was  required. 

Mr.  Lewis  seconded. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  for  three 
and  a  half  years,  during  which  the  Architect 
had  proved  to  be  an  excellent  officer,  acting 
under  the  system  by  means  of  which  he  could 
recommend  either  that  outside  surveyors  be 
employed  or  his  own  staff,  never  had  a  con¬ 
tractor  or  builder  challenged  the  Architect  or 
the  quantity  surveyor  on  his  own  staff  ;  but  an 
outside  quantity  surveyor  had  been  struck  off 
the  list  because  his  charges  were  so  excessive. 
Suppose  they  had  an  estate  like  Millbank  suit¬ 
able  for  artisans’  dwellings,  at  Camberwell  or 
anywhere  else,  what  right  had  the  Council  to 
engage  an  outside  surveyor  and  so  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  scheme,  when  quantities  for  the 
same  work,  but  on  another  estate,  had  been 
taken  out  either  by  an  outside  surveyor,  or  by 
the  Council’s  own  staff?  To  engage  an  out¬ 
side  surveyor  would  add  to  the  cost  in  such  a 
case  from  3,000/.  to  4,000/. 

Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder  supported  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee,  but  said  he 
thought  a  verbal  alteration  might  be  made  in 
it.  The  Council  wanted  to  avoid  duplication 
of  design,  and  sometimes  it  was  a  superfluity 
to  call  in  an  outside  surveyor.  When  new 
and  complicated  designs  were  prepared,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  desirable  to  engage  an  outside 
and  independent  surveyor,  for  in  new  work 
there  ought  to  be  a  proper  check. 

Mr.  R.  Williams  said  it  might  be  asked,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Cousins,  who  was  to  check  the 
outside  quantity  surveyor.  Mr.  Cousins  had 
said  that  when  certain  quantity  surveyors 
were  engaged  on  a  particular  work  builders 
were  willing  to  tender.  Was  that  not  because 
they  knew  that  those  surveyors  prepared  full 
quantities  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  every  architect 
to  know  how  to  take  out  his  own  quantities. 

Mr.  Phillimore  and  Mr.  Torrance  having 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  recommendation, 

Mr.  Howell  J.  Williams  said  he  thought  the 
Council  should  hesitate  before  passing  the 
recommendation.  Architects  who  took  out 
their  own  quantities  were  looked  upon  as  black 
sheep  in  the  profession,  and  an  architect  of 
position  never  did.  [Mr.  R.  Williams  rose  to 
protest,  but  his  remarks  were  not  audible.] 
He  was  in  favour  of  some  reform,  but  not  the 
reform  proposed.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
surveyor’s  department,  and  for  the  responsible 
surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  Council  to  put 
his  name  on  the  back  of  the  quantities,  and  not 
the  architect  who  had  prepared  the  plans. 
The  Council  carried  out  an  enormous  amount 
of  work,  and  there  should  be  a  surveyor’s 
department  and  their  own  staff  of  surveyors. 

Lord  Monkswell  said  that  it  had  been  stated 
that  when  the  Council  took  out  their  own  quan¬ 
tities  they  could  not  get  contractors  to  tender. 
In  reply  to  that,  quite  recently,  eighteen  con¬ 
tractors  tendered  on  such  quantities. 

On  the  amendment  being  put,  19  voted  for 
it,  and  it  was  declared  lost. 

The  recommendation  was  then  agreed  to. 

Tramway  over  Westminster  Bridge  and 
along  the  Embankment. — The  Council  then 
discussed  the  advisability  of  applying  for  Par¬ 
liamentary  powers  next  Session  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  double  line  of  tramways  over 
Westminster  Bridge  and  along  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  and  that  portion  of  the  subway 
authorised  by  the  L.C.C.  (Subways  and  Tram¬ 
ways)  Act,  1902,  between  the  Strand  and  the 
Embankment. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  said  that  the  tramway  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand  was  to  be  the  success 
they  anticipated.  They  would  bring  their 
shallow  tramways  down  from  Holborn  to  the 
Embankment,  and  it  was  important  that  they 
should  have  the  trams  continued  over  West¬ 
minster  Bridge  and  thus  provide  a  through 
route  from  north  to  south. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  he  was  now  of  opinion 
that  London  could  not  get  on  unless  the  tram¬ 
way  systems  on  either  side  of  the  Thames  were 
in  some  way  connected.  Personally,  he 
thought  that  the  best  way  would  have  been  to 
carry  the  trams  over  Waterloo  Bridge. 

Mr.  Allen  Baker,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  High¬ 
ways  Committee,  said  that  the  members  of  that 
Committee  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  if 


they  had  failed  to  make  that  recommendation  j 
to  link  up  the  Council's  tramways  on  the  north  J 
with  those  on  the  south,  they  would  have  been  J 
held  up  to  scorn  by  the  whole  of  the  people  of  j 
London. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  recommen-,  • 
dation  was  agreed  to. 

Holborn  to  Strand  :  Vaults. — The  Improve^} 
ment  Committee  recommended,  and  it  was 
agreed, 

“  That  the  estimate  of  30,600/.  submitted  by  the  1 
Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that  the  Im-  ■ 
provements  Committee  be  authorised  to  arrange 
where  possible  for  the  construction  in  due  course,  i 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  30,60c/.,  of  vaults  under  : 
the  footways  of  the  new  street  and  crescent  road 
included  in  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement, 
and  of  that  portion  of  Southampton-row  which  is-a 
being  widened  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  • 
London  County  Council  (Improvements)  Act,  1S99.W 
Tramways. — The  Highways  Committee  re¬ 
commended  as  follows  : — • 

“(a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  July  29^* 
1902,  to  seek  powers  for  the  construction  of  a  tram-  | 
way  from  Battersea  Park-road  (South  London 
Tramway  Co.'s  lines),  via  Battersea  Bridge-road,  ( 
Battersea  Bridge,  Chelsea  Embankment,  Chelsea  9 
Bridge-road,  and  Commercial-road,  to  a  point  in 
Buckingham  Palace- road,  near  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  l 
be  rescinded. 

(6)  That  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council  rela-  1 
tive  to  applications  to  Parliament  for  powers  be 
suspended  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  that  - 
the  Council  may  consider  the  following  recommea-i( 
dations. 

(c)  That  application  be  made  in  the  next  Session  a 
of  Parliament  for  powers  for  the  construction  by 
the  Council  of  new  tramways  from  Battersea  Park«£ 
road  (South  London  Tramways  Co.’s  lines),  via  . 
Battersea  Bridge-road,  and  Battersea  Bridge,  to  a 
point  in  Beaufort-street,  near  King's-road.” 

The  recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

Fire  Protection  of  the  City. — Replying  to  Mr 
Alliston, 

Mr.  Allen,  Chairman  ot  the  Fire  Brigade  > 
Committee,  said  the  Committee  had  now  made 
arrangements  by  means  of  which  any  call  to  1 
Watling-street  would  simultaneously  ring  up  ; 
another  station.  During  the  last  few  years  they  ; 
had  been  improving  the  fire  stations  in  the  City, 
because  they  knew  that  the  City  was  a  serious| 
risk,  and  they  were  anxious  to  do  all  they  could 
for  it  with  appliances  and  men. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  Report  on  i 
the  Queen  Victoria-street  fire  was  adjourned.  1 
Regent's  and  Grand  Junction  Canals — The  ■ 
following  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  were  agreed  to 
“  (a)  That  the  Regent’s  and  Grand  Junction  Canal  a 
Companies  be  informed  of  the  unsatisfactory  results i 
of  the  chemist’s  analyses  of  samples  of  water  from  i 
the  canals,  and  be  again  urged  to  pass  a  large  • 
quantity  of  water  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  1 
reaches,  so  as  to  change  the  water  in  the  canals.  ■ 
(b)  That  the  Councils  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  through  which  the  canals  pass  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  steps  taken  and  be  asked  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  a  more  sanitary  condition  of 
the  canals." 

Theatres ,  &c. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  the  ’ 
following  applications  were  agreed  to  : — 

Apollo  Theatre,  Shaftesbury -avenue. — New  door-  \ 
way,  &c.,  submitted  by  Mr.  L.  Sharp. 

Princess  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Kennington.— Heat¬ 
ing  arrangements,  submitted  by  Messrs.  Emley  & 
Sons. 

Prior  Memorial  Hall,  S.E.— Various  alterations.  ■ 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  New  premises,* 
submitted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Stubbs. 

Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo  Bridge-road.— 
Alterations,  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  Hoole. 

Shepherd’s  Bush  Empire.— Drainage,  submitted 
by  Mr.  F.  Matcham. 

Model  Lodging  House  for  Women—  Acting  on 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  over  seven 
years  ago,  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Committee  have  had  plans  prepared  for  a 
women’s  small  model  lodging-house  to  be 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  for  the 
clearance  of  insanitary  areas  in  Webber-row,! 
Wellington  -  place,  and  King’s  Bench  -  walk, 
Southwark.  This  locality,  it  is  thought,  affords 
exceptional  advantages  for  the  erection  of  a 
small  women’s  lodging-house  in  connexion 
with  the  block  of  dwellings  and  shops  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  on  the  area.  The  lodging- 
house  will  be  of  four  stories  for  fifty-seven 
women  on  the  cubicle  system,  with  a  common 
dining-room  and  sitting-room,  and  will  occupy  a 
a  small  portion  of  the  whole  area.  By 
managing  the  lodging  -  house  and  dwellings 
in  combination  it  will  be  possible  to  effect 
considerable  economies. 

The  Architect  has  also  submitted  drawings 
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howing  how  the  remainder  of  the  site  may  be 
tilised  for  five-story  block  dwellings  and 
hops.  The  accommodation  proposed  to  be 
rovided  is  as  follows  : — 

1  101  two-room  tenements .  202  rooms, 

I  144  three-room  tenements  ...  432  rooms, 

634  rooms, 

ccommodating  1,268  persons.  There  will 
bus  be  a  total  accommodation  for  1,325  per- 
pns,  as  against  997  displaced  by  the  scheme. 

addition,  there  would  be  ten  shops  and  a 
Store  for  administrative  purposes  in  the  rear. 
Che  cost  is  estimated  at  79,176/.  The  rent 
'roposed  to  be  charged  for  the  lodging-house 
I;  6d.  per  night  for  the  single  cubicles,  and  gd. 
:er  night  each  for  the  three  double  cubicles, 
bhich  will  be  suitable  for  a  woman  and  her 
aughter,  or  two  sisters  or  friends.  The  rents 
If  the  tenements  would  average  3s.  id.  per 
|oom  per  week.  This,  although  somewhat 
jigh,  compares  favourably  with  the  rents  at  the 
l>orough-road  dwellings  and  the  Green-street 
Ind  Gun -street  dwellings,  which  average 
Is.  8d.  and  3s.  id.  per  room  per  week  respec- 
Ively. 

j  The  Report  was  not  considered. 

I  The  Theatres  Committee  and  Theatres. — On 
ie  Report  of  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls 
Committee, 

I  Sir  Algernon  West,  the  Chairman,  took  the 
ipportunity  of  offering  some  remarks  on 
iecent  criticism  of  the  Committee’s  action  in 
iealing  with  London  theatres.  The  Council 
yere  responsible  for  public  safety  in  850 
louses,  capable  of  accommodating  400,000 
leople.  They  were  working  under  difficul- 
es  ;  on  the  one  side  they  were  attacked  as 
>eing  too  rigorous  in  their  exactions,  and  on 
be  other  side  they  were  asked  to  be  stricter. 
Che  Council  had  received  the  damnosa  herc- 
iitas  of  theatres  wedged  and  jammed  between 
Ordinary  dwelling-houses,  which  were  quite 
tnfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
here  built.  If  he  wanted  any  proof 
If  the  risk  from  fire  that  existed  in 
lome  of  those  theatres,  he  might  point  to  the 
het  that  the  insurance  companies  charged 
*ery  much  higher  premiums  for  those  houses 
pan  for  ordinary  ones.  It  was  this  class  of 
Mace  that  the  Council  was  trying  to  make 
lafer  for  the  public,  and  he  denied  that 
heir  requirements  were  excessive.  In  this 
batter  it  was  impossible  to  get  finality,  but 
■his  he  could  say,  that  in  no  theatre  constructed 
ander  the  Council’s  conditions  had  the 
inanagers  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  any 
fequirements  which  involved  any  large  expen¬ 
diture.  On  behalf  of  the  safety  of  the  people, 
ihe  Council  could  not  swerve  an  inch  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  that  being  secured,  they 

Eould  endeavour  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the 
•-operation  of  the  theatre  managers. 

The  Report  was  received. 

Tube  Railways. — The  Parliamentary  Com- 
ittee  reported  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
London  United  Company’s  Bill  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tube  railway  from  Hammersmith 
to  Charing  Cross,  and  upon  the  general 
position  of  the  tube  question.  They  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  Highways,  and  Finance  Committees 
:o  at  once  consider  the  advisability  of  the 
“Council  promoting  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  under¬ 
ground  railways  in  London, 
i  Mr.  Shepherd  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Report.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the 
Council  controlled  the  tube  railways,  instead 
of  the  companies  doing  so,  there  would  be  no 
Idelay  in  construction  as  at  present,  whilst 
(financially  there  would  be  a  very  large  saving, 
because  the  Council  could  get  money  at  3J  per 
Cent.,  and  the  companies  had  to  pay  6^  per 
icent.  That  meant  a  saving  of  200,000 /.  on 
each  10,000,000/.  invested,  and  as  it  was 
lestimated  that  the  total  cost  of  these  railways  in 
(London  would  be  50,000,000/.,  it  could  easily 
ibe  seen  how  large  the  total  saving  would  be. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  moved  an  amendment  to 
add  the  words  “  and  to  further  consider  the 
advisability  of  urging  his  Majesty’s  Govern- 
'ment  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  or  Select 
:  Committee  to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
:  London  underground  locomotion.” 

Mr.  Phillimore  seconded  the  amendment, 
land  expressed  the  hope  that  the  inquiry  would 
not  be  confined  to  tube  railways,  but  would 
1  also  include  shallow  tramways. 

Mr.  Cornwall  pointed  out  that  between  1884 
and  1901  twelve  Acts  were  passed  authorising 
the  construction  of  tube  railways,  and  in  the 


ases  of  seven  of  them  no  work  at  all  had  been 
executed.  In  1901  eleven  new  Bills  were  in¬ 
troduced,  and  not  a  single  one  was  passed  ;  and 
in  1902  thirty-three  Bills  were  introduced,  and 
practically  none  of  them  had  been  agreed  to. 
This  was  a  serious  state  of  affairs  for  London, 
and  he  thought  they  should  call  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  these  Bills  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  special  tribunal. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  a  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  Dew  suggested  that  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Committee  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  reference,  and  this  being  agreed 
to,  the  Committee’s  recommendation  was 
amended  accordingly. 

The  Council  then  divided  on  the  amended 
recommendation,  when  the  numbers  were  : — 
For,  70  ;  against,  13. 

The  recommendation  was  therefore  carried. 

Other  business  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
Council  adjourned. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 
Poplar.— [a)  That  the  resolution  granting  a  licence 
under  Section  122  of  the  Act,  for  the  erection  of 
fifty-two  houses  on  low-lying  land  situated  at 
British-street  and  Cahir-street,  Millwall,  be  re¬ 
scinded.  ( b )  That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a  licence 
to  Messrs.  W.  G.  Wells  &  T.  B.  Benton,  for  the 
erection  of  fifty-five  houses  on  low-lying  land 
situated  at  British-street  and  Cahir-street,  Millwall 
(Mr.  W.  Clarkson).— Consent. 

Greenwich.— (a)  That  the  resolution  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street 
for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  from  Toddman's-lane  to 
Woodlands  Park-road,  Greenwich,  and  in  con¬ 
nexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a  portion  of 
Toddman’s-lane  and  Woodland-place,  be  rescinded. 

( b )  That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  L.  Sandilands 
sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new 
street,  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  from  Toddman’s- 
lane  to  Woodlands  Park-road,  Greenwich,  and  in 
connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a  portion  of 
Toddman’s  lane  and  Woodland-place  (for  Mr.  D.  G. 
Horlock). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Lewisham. — Projecting  balconies  over  the  en¬ 
trances  to  forty-two  dwelling-houses  on  the  west 
side  of  Stondon  Park,  Lewisham  (Mr.  E.  Tompkins). 
— Consent. 

Maryleboue,  West.— A  porch  at  the  entrance  to 
No.  42,  Portman-square,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  E. 
Hoole  for  the  Earl  of  Northbrook). — Consent. 

Bermondsey. — A  one-story  shop  on  part  of  the 
forecourt  of  No.  134,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey  (Mr. 
S.  Kipps  for  Mr.  H.  Thomas). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  East.— A  balcony  at  the  first-Hoor 
level  in  front  of  No.  6,  Duchess-street,  Portland- 
place,  St.  Marylebone  (Mr.  W.  H.  White  for  Mr. 
R.  H.  Tebb).— Refused. 

•  Westminster. —A  portico  in  front  of  Block  1, 
Rutland-court,  High-road,  Knightsbridge  (Mr.  D. 
Joseph  for  Mr.  H.  Lovatt). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Limehouse.—  One-story  building  on  the  west  side 
of  Glamis-road  and  north  side  of  Hunt's-mews, 
Shadwell,  with  the  external  walls  of  such  building 
at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  roadway  of  Hunt's-mews  (Messrs.  Waterman 
&  Abrahams  for  Messrs.  Meredith  &  Drew.— 
Consent. 

Width  of  Way ,  Lines  of  Frontage ,  and 
Projections. 

Southwark,  West.—' Two-story  bay  windows  in 
front  of  four  houses  on  the  site  of  Nos.  7,  9,  n, 
and  13,  Hayles-street,  St.  George’s-road,  Southwark 
(Messrs.  Waring  &  Nicholson  for  the  trustees  of  the 
Hayles  Charily  estate). — Consent. 

Wandsworth.— The  rebuilding  of  the  Horse  and 
Groom  beerhouse,  Mitcham-road,  Tooting,  and  the 
erection  of  a  sign  to  project  therefrom  (Messrs. 
Chart,  Son,  &  Reading  for  the  Tooting  Brewery, 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 
Clapham. — An  additional  story  on  the  flat  roof  of 
the  existing  porch  in  front  of  Branscombe,  Queen’s- 
road,  Clapham  (Messrs.  G.  Candler  &  Sons  for  Mr. 
T.  Hancock). — Consent. 

Poplar. — Deviation  from  the  plans  approved  by 
the  CounCil  for  the  erection  of  an  overhead  trans¬ 
porter  across  East  Ferry-road, Poplar,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  omission  of  the  iron  roof  over  such  trans¬ 
porter  (Mr.  F.  E.  Buckbam). — Consent. 


Wandsworlh.f — A  wood  and  glass  addition  on  the 
projecting  landing  at  the  rear  of  Blandfield,  Night¬ 
ingale-lane,  Wandsworth,  to  abut  upon  Blandfield- 
street  (Mr.  L.  S.  Rogers  for  Mr.  J.  Heard). — 
Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Hampstead. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  H. 
Marnham  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  residential  flats  on  the  west 
side  of  Grove-place  and  the  south  side  of  Christ- 
church-road,  Hampstead,  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  be  granted.— Agreed. 

Width  of  Wav  and  Deviation  from  Certified 
Plans. 

Hackney,  North.— Certain  deviations  from  the 
plan  certified  by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Sec¬ 
tions  13  and  43  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
proposed  rebuilding  of  the  Beehive  beer-house, 
Retreat-place,  Upper  Clapton  (Mr.  G.  W.  King  for 
Messrs.  Whitbread  &  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewisham  — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  R. 
Stewart  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  part  of  the 
St.  Germans  estate,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  west¬ 
ward  of  Torridon-road,  and  southward  of  Braid- 
wood-road  (for  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.)— 
Agreed. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Fulham. — A  building  on  a  site  on  the  east  side  of 
Townmead-road,  Fulham,  and  abutting  on  the 
river  Thames,  with  four  divisions  of  a  one-story 
portion  of  such  building  each  to  exceed  in  extent 
250,000  cubic  feet  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet,  and  to 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  a  biscuit  manufac¬ 
tory  (Mr.  W.  T.  Hanman  for  Messrs.  Macfarlane, 
Lang  &  Co.). — Consent. 

\Dwclling-houscs  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Woolwich.  —  That  the  solicitor  do  prepare  a 
licence  under  Section  122  of  the  Act,  to  Mr.  A. 
Sales,  for  the  erection  of  twenty-eight  buildings  on 
low-lying  land  at  Griffin  Manor- way,  Plumstead 
(for  Mr.  A.  B.  Hills).— Consent. 

***  The  recommendation  marked  f  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


“DIRECTORY  OF  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES.1' 

The  “Directory  of  the  Building  Trades, 
1902,”  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Kelly's 
Directories,  Ltd.,  High  Holborn,  is  the  ninth 
edition  of  a  well-arranged  and  carefully  edited 
work.  According  to  the  title  page,  it  comprises 
“  every  trade  and  profession  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  architecture  and  building  through¬ 
out  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  the 
principal  towns  in  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.”  We  have  had 
in  frequent  use  previous  editions  of  the  work, 
and  we  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contains — information  which  is  easy 
to  find,  as  the  directory  is  so  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged.  There  are  2,509  pages  in  the  work, 
exclusive  of  advertisements,  compared  with 
2,314  in  the  last  edition,  and  the  price  is  1  /.  10s. 
In  the  preface  to  the  directory  we  read  that 
the  amount  of  timber,  mostly  used  in  building, 
which  was  imported  into  this  country  during 
the  year  1900  was  as  follows  Hewn  :  Fir, 
2,787.945  loads  (4,299,518/.) ;  oak,  173,800  loads 
(1,018,829 /.) ;  teak,  63,080  loads  (786,066/.)  ; 
unenumerated,  96,323  loads  (358,312/.)  Sawn  : 
Fir,  6,401,636  loads  (17,856,360/);  unenume¬ 
rated,  231,074  loads  (829,999/.).  House  frames, 
fittings,  joiners’  and  cabinet  work  (1,195.314/.). 
These  figures,  compared  with  the  totals  for  the 
year  1898,  show  a  considerable  increase  in 
every  description  of  timber  imported,  especially 
in  fir  timber.  The  totals  are  exclusive  of 
mahogany  and  hardwood,  192,134  tons,  of  the 
value  of  1,177,459/ ,  and  of  lead  (pig  and  sheet), 
195,380  tons,  ot  the  value  of  3.32 1,574^-  lt 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  above 
figures  are  independent  of  the  home  produc¬ 
tions,  such  as  ash,  elm,  oak,  birch,  See.,  of 
which  there  are  no  records,  but  which  amount 
to  something  considerable.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  was  imported  into  this  country 
from  abroad  stone,  marble,  and  slate  to  the 
total  of  946,040  tons,  of  the  declared  value  of 
1,132,851/.,  the  principal  item  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  344,054  tons  imported  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  of  the  declared  value  of 
196,631/.  The  above  items  show  an  increase 
of  472,122/.  over  the  figures  of  1898. 

The  exports  of  articles  used  in  building  are 
also  considerable  ;  among  the  most  important 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  -.—Cement, 
359,944  tons,  value  673,162/. ;  lead — rolled 
sheet,  &c.,  18,510  tons,  value  382,496 /.  ; 
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painters'  colours,  value  2,053,945/.  ;  slates, 
23,740,600  tale,  value  147,800/. 

There  are  no  published  accounts  showing 
the  amount  of  stone  quarried  in  this  country, 
but  the  total  estimated  value  of  stone  of  all 
kinds  raised  is  between  seven  and  eight 
millions,  and  of  slate  and  slate  slabs,  produced 
under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act  and  under 
the  Quarries  Act,  amounted  to  585,859  tons,  ol 
the  value  of  1,528,336/. 

In  the  present  edition  the  publishers  have 
included  the  names  in  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Channel  Islands. 


3Ilustratton0. 


KlVV  fkont,  builder  office. 

nHE  owners  of  the  Builder  premise? 
have  been  compelled  to  set  the  front 
of  the  buildings  3  ft.  6  in.  back,  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  new  street  line  for  the! 
east  side  of  Catherine-street.  It  was  noi 
thought  worth  while  to  put  up  again  thd 
materials  of  the  old  front,  and  as  the  material? 
must  be  new,  the  opportunity  was  taken  tc 
erect  a  new  design. 

As  the  offices  of  the  Builder  consist  of  a 
high  and  narrow  building  which  at  present  is 
standing  isolated  with  no  support  on  either 
side,  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  risk  ir. 
removing  the  cross  wall  in  front  ;  and  the  first 
thing  I  had  done  was  to  place  balks  of  timber 
across  from  wall  to  wall  at  each  floor,  over 
each  other,  at  about  3  ft.  back  from  the  ultimate 
front  line,  and  shore  the  walls  outside  at  thd 
same  point,  so  that  they  were  gripped  between 
the  two.  This  being  done,  the  operation  ol 
taking  down  the  old  front  wall  and  building 
the  new  one  was  carried  out  without  anj 
injury  to  the  building  or  any  interruption  tc 
the  office  work. 

An  entirely  stone  front  was  too  costly,  so  thai 
1  had  to  endeavour  to  get  a  certain  degree  o 
effect  with  a  front  largely  constructed  in  plair 
brick.  The  bricks  are  Bracknell  red,  of  medium 
colour  ;  the  stone,  selected  white  Portland) 
The  front  doors  and  woodwork  of  the  ground 
story  are  in  wainscot  oak  ;  it  was  intended  tc 
use  English  oak,  but  it  is  curious  to  record 
that  it  was  impossible  in  all  London  to  ger 
English  oak,  at  the  moment,  in  sizes  sufficien: 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  as  the  work  had  to  bi 
carried  out  by  a  certain  date,  the  English  oal 
had  to  be  abandoned,  though  some  fairly  fim 
wood  was  obtained  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  somr 
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iginality  of  character  to  the  stone  details,  the 
incipal  of  which  are  shown  in  the  sheet  of 
itails,  which  is  inserted  also  partly  as  re- 
-esenting  the  kind  of  illustration  of  a  build- 
g  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  more 
ten  if  we  could  get  it.  An  elevation,  with 
ffails  to  a  tolerably  large  scale,  is  a  much  more 
iluable  form  of  illustration  for  an  architec- 
iral  paper  than  a  perspective  drawing  with  no 
ffails.  The  profile  of  the  main  cornice,  of 
ight  projection  in  comparison  with  its  depth, 
as  dictated  by  the  desire  to  have  a  fairly 
ch  cornice,  but  to  keep  its  return  within  the 
;ntre  line  of  the  party-wall,  so  that  it  should 
ot  be  interfered  with  by  any  adjacent 
uilding.  The  carving  (executed  by  Messrs, 
’aymond)  is  worked  entirely  by  being  sunk 
om  the  main  profile  of  the  stone,  as 
lown  on  the  section,  so  as  to  keep  the 
rofile  line  untouched.  The  arch  on  the 
round  story  is  an  honest  working  arch,  but 
ie  inner  thickness  of  the  wall,  within  the 
findow-plane,  is  taken  by  a  girder.  The 
jpport  of  the  centre  part  of  the  bay,  which 
rojects  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  ground-floor 
arnice,  is  arranged  for  in  the  setting  of  the 
:one,  a  five-feet  length  of  stone  in  the  centre 
f  the  cornice  having  a  joggle  cut  at  each  end, 
s  shown  on  sketch,  on  which  projections  in 


le  adjoining  stones  (which  are  well  weighted) 
ear ;  thus  avoiding  any  dependence  on  iron  ties, 
'he  stone  balls  on  the  attic  and  finial  are  gilt, 
nd  therefore  have  a  brightening  effect  not  seen 
n  the  lithograph,  as  gilding  always  reproduces 
ark.  It  is  surprising  that  gilding  is  not  more 
sed  in  this  kind  of  way  in  London  buildings  ; 
produces  an  excellent  effect  and  lasts  very 
/ell  :  of  course  it  must  be  used  with  reserve, 
he  ornamental  grille  under  the  ground  floor 


window  is  not  a  vain  show  ;  it  is  inserted  to 
mask  the  louvres  which  were  necessary  for 
ventilating  the  store-cellar  in  the  basement, 
and  which  would  have  had  an  unsightly 
appearance  if  prominently  seen. 

An  elevation  and  details  of  the  entrance- 
doors  are  appended  ;  they  are  folding  doors  in 
2§in.  oak,  and  -form  rather  a  fine  piece  of 
joiner’s  work.  The  handles  are  of  white 
metal,  sunk  in  recesses  lined  with  the  same 
material. 

Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons  were  the  general  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  work.  The  glazing  was  all 
done  by  the  Luxfer  Prism  Companies.  The 
ground  floor  window  is  glazed  with  their  prism 
glass  in  order  to  throw  as  much  light  as 
possible  into  the  office.  The  Luxfer  Companies 
have  also  been  most  successful  in  getting  light 
into  the  basement,  by  means  of  a  prism  light 
in  the  pavement  and  one  of  their  hanging 
screens  inside,  which  diverts  the  light  received 
from  the  pavement  light  into  a  horizontal 
light  reacting  far  into  the  interior.  In 
j  the  upper  windows  the  small  quarries  of 
glass  are  set  in  the  Luxfer  Companies' 
patent  electro-glazing,  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  these  columns,  and  which, 
while  promising  to  be  more  durable  than 
ordinary  leading,  certainly  obstructs  less 
light  and  has  a  very  neat  appearance.  The 
i  gun-metal  lettering  on  the  front,  and  the 
!  letter-box  front  and  other  bits  of  decorative 
metal  work,  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Geo. 

|  Wragge.  The  mosaic  pavement  in  the  small 
vestibule  is  by  the  Rust  Vitreous  Mosaic  Co. 
The  whole  of  the  details  of  every  kind  were 
made  from  the  architect’s  full-size  drawings. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  DEPT¬ 
FORD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

We  give  in  this  number  illustrations  of  the 
first  premiated  design  in  the  Deptford  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings,  by  Messrs.  Lanchester, 
Stewart,  and  Rickards  ;  and  the  second  pre¬ 
miated  design,  by  Messrs.  S.  B.  Russell  and 
C.  E.  Mallows. 

The  authors  of  the  first  premiated  design 
send  us  the  following  quotation  from  their 
Report,  as  sufficiently  explanatory  of  their 
intentions  : — 

•‘The  design  is  in  the  traditional  style  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  buildings 
of  the  riverside  towns,  such  as  Greenwich, 
Gravesend,  and  Rochester,  where  many 
beautiful  examples  of  work  of  that  period 


remain.  The  nautical  associations  of  Dept¬ 
ford  are  expressed  in  all  the  sculptured 
ornament  of  the  design,  on  the  facade  are 
six  bas-reliefs  representing  admirals,  who  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  town,  and  other 
sculpture  and  decoration  illustrates  its  annals 
and  naval  record.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  design  internally  is  the  arrangement  of  all 
rooms  round  a  central  hall  containing  a  marble 
staircase  with  arcaded  galleries  on  either  side  ; 
this  hall  is  lit  from  a  dome,  and  its  position 
makes  the  lines  of  communication  between 
the  rooms  convenient  and  direct.  The  ground 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  principal  offices,  while 
the  first  floor  contains  the  Council-chamber, 
committee-rooms,  &c.,  arranged  to  form  one 
spacious  suite  ;  additional  accommodation 
being  placed  in  the  basement  and  on  a  mezza¬ 
nine  floor.” 

SECOND  PREMIATED  DESIGN. 

In  regard  to  their  design  Messrs.  Russell  & 
Mallows  write  as  follows  : — 

“In  this  scheme  the  building  is  practically 
divided  into  a  front  and  rear  block,  with  a 
large  area  between  for  light  and  through 
ventilation. 

Communication  between  the  blocks  is 
afforded  by  the  principal  staircase,  which  is 
arranged  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  fall 
of  the  site  to  the  front. 

By  this  means  the  floors  of  the  rear  block 
are  raised  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  above  the  floors  of 
the  front  block,  ard  efficient  lighting  is  not 
only  secured  to  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  the  window  -  sills  at  the  usual 
height,  but  also  to  those  rooms  in  the  basement 
designed  as  spare  offices. 

The  plan  is  laid  on  simple  and  direct  lines, 
and  is  well  lighted  in  all  its  parts. 

All  the  offices  to  which  access  is  required 
are  entered  from  the  front  and  rear  halls  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Borough  Surveyor’s  department,  which  is  on 
the  first  floor  and  is  north  lighted.  Three 
good  spare  offices  are  provided  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

The  Council-chamber,  ante-room,  cloakroom, 
&c.,  are  placed  in  the  rear  block  on  the  first 
floor  level,  in  a  position  retired  from  all  ex¬ 
ternal  noise,  with  the  Mayor’s  parlour,  mem¬ 
bers’  and  committee  rooms,  &c.,  half  a  floor 
higher  up  on  the  front  block. 

The  whole  of  the  Council  suite  is  detached 
from  that  part  of  the  building  frequented  by 
the  public,  and  in  its  position  on  the  upper 
floors  the  loftiness  necessary  for  its  apart¬ 
ments  can  be  procured  without  detriment  to 
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other  parts  of  the  building.  Easy  access  for 
Councillors  can  be  obtained  by  the  lift  in  the 
staircase  hall. 

The  public  gallery  to  the  Council-chamber 
is  entered  by  a  staircase  which  communicates 
directly  with  the  street  as  required  by  the 
instructions. 

This  stair  provides  also  for  private  access  to 
the  caretaker’s  quarters. 

Ample,  well-lighted,  and  ventilated  lavatory 
accommodation  is  provided  on  each  floor,  and 
two  sets  are  arranged  in  connexion  with  the 
Council  suite,  so  that  in  cases  of  receptions, 
&c.,  one  may  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  ladies. 

The  contents  of  the  building,  carefully 
measured,  amount  to  455,861  cubic  ft. — say 
456,000,  which  allows  approximately  a  sum  of 
i6d.  per  cubic  foot  to  erect  the  buildings  for 
the  sum  of  30,000/. 

From  experience  of  the  cost  of  similar 
buildings  this  rate  is  considered  ample. 

Mr.  Belcher,  in  his  published  award,  re¬ 
marks  on  this  design  as  follows  : — 

‘  The  design  I  have  placed  second  is  of  an 
unusual  character,  and  of  a  type  differing 
considerably  from  any  other  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  The  lighting  of  every  part  has  been 
successfully  managed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
large  internal  area  carried  down  to  the  base¬ 
ment. 

The  required  accommodation  has  been 
obtained  by  the  insertion  of  an  extra  floor  in 
the  front  block.  These  floors  are  connected 
by  half  flights  of  stairs  with  those  of  the  rear 
block,  the  required  areas  being  thus  obtained 
in  every  instance  with  ample  lavatory  accom¬ 
modation. 

The  arrangement  of  the  committee-rooms 
in  conjunction  with  the  Council-chamber  is 
less  satisfactory,  and  does  not  lend  itself  well 
for  receptions  and  public  ceremonies. 

The  elevations  are  quiet  in  character,  and 
suitable  for  their  purpose.’  ” 


“WESTBROOK,”  GODALMING. 

This  house  was  built  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  as  Bargate  stone  for  the  walling  stone 
was  excavated  on  the  site.  The  custom  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  to  break  it  up  into 
small  cubes,  but  in  this  case  it  was  used 
very  much  in  the  sizes  it  came  out  of  the  pit. 
Doulting  stone  was  used  for  the  dressings, 
and  the  walls  were  lined  inside  with  brick. 

The  windows  have  gun  metal  casements 
throughout,  and  are  glazed  with  Crown  glass, 
all  of  which  have  been  provided  by  Messrs. 
Hope,  of  Birmingham. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  old  hand-made 
plain  tiles,  and  the  eaves  are  formed  with  thin 
slabs  of  Bargate  stone,  which  are  held  in  place 
by  the  weight  of  the  roof  resting  on  the  wall 
plates.  The  staircase  and  panelling  in  the  hall 
are  of  English  oak,  and  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Luxford,  of  Forest  Row. 

The  main  work,  including  laying  out  the 
garden,  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Holt  & 
Sons,  of  Croydon  ;  all  the  electric  light  work 
being  done  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  S.  Benson  &  Co., 
of  Bond-street. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Balfour  &  Turner. 


Boohs. 

The  Works  in  Architecture  of  Robert  and 
James  Adam .  Facsimile  Reprint,  com¬ 
plete.  London  :  E.  Thezard.  1902. 

|R.  THEZARD  has  now  completed  his 
splendid  reprint  of  the  “Works  in 
j  Architecture  ”  by  James  and  Robert 
Adam,  to  the  issue  of  the  earlier  parts  of 
which  we  drew  attention  when  they  first 
appeared.  The  two  concluding  parts,  9  and 
10,  constitute  vol.  iii.  of  the  original  work, 
which  is  the  most  scarce  of  all,  even  the 
library  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  we  believe, 
possessing  no  copy  of  the  original  volume. 

Part  10  contains  three  very  interesting  and 
fine  illustrations  of  a  pavilion  erected  for  the 
Earl  of  Derby  at  The  Oaks,  Surrey,  for  a  great 
fete  champetre  held  there  on  June  9,  1771, 
which  must  have  been  an  entertainment  of 
truly  royal  magnificence.  The  plan  shows  a 
ballroom  72  ft.  by  33  ft.  within  the  columns, 
86  ft.  by  56  ft.  within  the  walls,  the  oblong 
portion  of  it  being  lined  with  a  colonnade, 
while  at  one  end  there  is  a  semicircle  of 
coupled  columns.  Outside  of  and  concentric 
with  this,  and  extending  also  outside  the  straight 
portion  of  the  ballroom,  is  a  vast  supper  saloon 


forming  a  kind  of  aisle  round  the  whole. 
Besides  this,  there  are  tea-rooms  at  each  end  of 
the  supper  saloon,  and  an  octagonal  vestibule 
30  ft.  wide  giving  access  to  the  ballroom. 
Then  we  have  a  large  view  of  the  ballroom 
taken  from  outside  the  semicircular  colonnade, 
and  a  view  of  the  interior  of  part  of  the  supper 
saloon  ;  both  crowded  with  figures.  The  whole 
interior  is  carried  out  and  decorated  with 
the  most  profuse  decoration  of  the  kind 
so  familiar  to  us  in  the  work  of  the  Adams, 
with  a  profusion  of  columns  (Corinthian  order). 
It  must  have  presented  a  splendid  spectacle, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what 
materials  this  magnificent  temporary  Temple 
of  Pleasure  was  carried  out.  Among  the  other 
contents  of  the  third  volume  are  the  elevation 
of  the  Admiralty  screen  ;  the  view  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  library  at  Sion  House  ;  a  view  of 
the  river  front  of  the  Adelphi  as  existing  before 
the  Thames  Embankment  was  made  ;  and  the 
plan  and  two  elevations  of  the  buildings  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

There  is  no  occasion  here  to  consider  afresh 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  style  which 
Robert  Adam  may  be  said  to  have  created  ;  it 
is  familiar  to  all,  and  was  seldom  more  appre¬ 
ciated  than  at  present — perhaps  a  little  over¬ 
appreciated  ;  but  it  has  a  remarkable  quality  of 
grace  and  refinement,  and  it  must  be  added  that 
Adam's  best  buildings  are  better  in  their  actual 
effect  than  in  the  highly  finished  but  hard  and 
mechanical  drawings  in  which  he  had  them 
illustrated. 

His  book,  however,  is  a  monumental  one, 
without  which  no  architectural  library  can  be 
said  to  be  complete  ;  it  contains  illustrations  of 
some  notable  buildings  and  decorative  struc¬ 
tures  which  have  been  demolished  and  are  only 
recorded  in  these  plates  ;  and  the  whole  work 
is  a  remarkable  monument  to  an  architect  who 
rose  in  his  time  to  a  great  position  solely  by  his 
own  talents  and  high  character.  Mr.  Thczard’s 
reprint,  in  which  the  French  and  English  text 
are  retained  and  the  old  fount  of  type  imi¬ 
tated,  is,  except  in  commercial  value,  almost 
as  good  a  possession  as  the  original  work,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  many  architects  will  be 
glad  thus  to  be  able  to  secure  a  publication 
which  is  now  hardly  to  be  had  in  its  original 
imprint. 


Trades  Waste:  Its  Treatment  and  Utilisation, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Prevention  of 
Rivers  Pollution.  By  W.  Naylor,  F.C.S., 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Chief  Inspector  of  Rivers, 
Ribble  Joint  Committee,  &c.  London  : 
Charles  Griffin  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Exeter-street, 
Strand.  1902. 

In  the  preface  Mr.  Naylor  limits  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  “  the  causes  of  rivers  pollution, 
and  also  the  best-known  practical  means  of 
preventing  such  pollution  economically."  The 
utilisation  of  trades  waste  is  only  discussed 
incidentally.  Engineers  have  for  a  long  time 
desired  a  full  and  authoritative  treatise  on 
the  purification  of  the  waste  waters  from 
manufactories  of  different  kinds,  and  Mr. 
Naylor's  work  can  be  recommended  as  an 
able  statement  of  the  best  modern  practice  in 
this  important  branch  of  sanitary  engineering. 
The  first  chapter  is  introductory,  the  most 
interesting  paragraphs  being  those  relating  to 
standards  of  purity.  The  author  states  that  the 
only  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty  in  respect 
of  river  pollution  is  “the  adoption  of  a  stand¬ 
ard,”  and  adds  that  “a  standard  has  got  to  come.” 
On  a  later  page,  however,  he  thinks  it  “  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  a  uniform  standard  could  be 
applied  to  all  trades.”  Chapter  II.  is  entitled 
“  Chemical  Engineering,"  and  gives  formulas 
for  the  rate  of  subsidence  of  solid  particles,  the 
strength  of  tank  walls,  &c.,  and  details  of 
different  forms  of  precipitation-tanks,  pumps, 
filters  and  other  apparatus.  The  following  six 
chapters  treat  of  the  wastes  from  woollen 
manufacture,  tanning  and  fellmongery,  brew¬ 
ing  and  distilling,  calico-bleaching  and  dyeing, 
calico-printing  and  dyeing,  and  paper-making, 
and  there  is  a  final  chapter  on  “  General 
Chemical  Waste."  In  the  Table  of  Contents, 
Chapter  III.  is  entitled  “Woollen  Mill 
Waste,"  but  the  title  given  in  the  body 
of  the  work — namely,  “  Wool  Degreasing 
and  Grease  Recovery” — is  more  appro¬ 
priate.  The  waste  waters  from  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  tanning  and  fellmongery  are  less 
difficult  to  purify,  as  the  solid  matters 
are  amenable  to  bacterial  treatment,  and  the 
chapter  on  these  processes  is  in  the  main  an 
account  of  the  modern  methods  of  tank  treat¬ 
ment  and  subsequent  filtration.  Brewery 


wastes  can  also  be  purified  in  a  similar  way. 
but  as  they  become  “sour,”  it  is  necessary  tc 
neutralise  the  acid  in  some  way,  and  the  authon 
describes  his  method  of  effecting  this  by 
means  of  sewage  or  sewage-sludge  introduced; 
into  the  tanks.  The  same  method  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Naylor  for  the  waste  waters^ 
from  calico-bleaching  works. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the| 
treatment  of  the  waste  waters  from  all  the| 
other  trade  processes  described  by  Mr.  Naylor. 
We  need  only  say  that  the  book  is  packed  with 
useful  information  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
means  of  about  twenty  photographic  views  0! 
actual  installations,  twenty-seven  folding  dia-i 
grams  (chiefly  drawn  to  scale),  and  over  a 
hundred  illustrations  in  the  text. 


The  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  By  T  V 
Sewell,  A.l.E.E.  London  :  Crosby  Lock-:| 
wood  &  Son.  1902. 

This  book  goes  over  the  ground  usuallyjl 
covered  in  a  first  year’s  course  of  electricati 
engineering.  The  descriptions  of  most  of  thei 
fundamental  phenomena  which  form  the  basis 
of  modern  engineering  practice  are  clear  andj 
concise,  and  some  of  the  instruments  in  everyj 
day  use  by  electricians  are  well  described^ 
The  author  has  carefully  avoided  treating  any) 
problem  on  orthodox  mathematical  lines,  bull 
he  manages  by  means  of  arithmetic  and  veryj 
elementary  algebra  to  give  a  very  fair  concept 
tion  of  the  methods  employed  in  electricat 
calculations.  In  some  places,  however,  thd 
straining  after  simplicity  has  led  tc 
vague  statements  which  would  puzzle 
the  beginner  more  than  a  fuller  mathemati¬ 
cal  statement.  For  example,  on  page  60 
an  argument  is  summed  up  as  follows : — 
“Therefore,  the  magnetic  potential  of  the! 
coil  is  one  and  a  quarter  times  the  ampere 
turns."  The  beginner,  if  he  tries  to  understand 
this  at  all,  would  soon  be  led  to  the  most 
erroneous  notions  about  magnetic  potential; 
Again,  on  the  same  page,  no  distinction  is  made 
between  lines  of  magnetic  induction  and  lines 
of  magnetic  force.  It  is  true  that  magnetic 
potential  and  magnetomotive  force,  flux  of  lines 
of  force  and  flux  of  induction,  are  often  usecii 
indiscriminately  by  engineers,  but  this  is  surely 
all  the  more  reason  why  beginners  should  bd 
taught  accurately. 

Again,  the  definitions  in  several  places  arc 
given  so  inaccurately  that  it  would  have  beet' 
better  to  omit  them  altogether.  “  The  gramme 
is  the  unit  of  weight."  “It  is  the  weight  o: 
water  at  o°C,  which  will  just  fill  a  cube  of  one 
centimetre  side.”  Now  the  gramme  is  the 
unit  of  mass,  and  the  mass  of  a  body  is  a  con) 
stant  and  independent  of  its  position  or< 
the  earth’s  surface,  but  the  weight  of  « 
body  is  less  at  the  Equator  than  at  the  Polest 
The  mass  of  the  riders  for  use  with  a  Kelvin1 
balance  is  constant,  but  their  weight  is  ealeu: 
lated  from  a  formula  depending  on  the  latitude 
of  the  place  and  its  height  above  sea-level 
Again,  the  gramme  was  originally  defined  a 
the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  4°C,  not  at  o°C.  A  sentence  on  p.  Ii 
shows  how  important  it  is  to  distinguish  bet 
tween  mass  and  weight.  "At  sea  level  tht 
gram  exerts  a  force  of  981  dynes,  or  a  gran: 
acting  on  another  gram  for  one  second  woulc 
impart  to  it  a  velocity  of  981  cm.  per  seconds 
The  only  action  of  a  gramme  on  a  gramme  i: 
the  attraction  produced  by  the  Newtonian 
gravitation  between  them,  and  is  exceedingly 
minute. 

In  the  chapter  on  indicating  instrument 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  Kelvin  amper 
balances,  which  are  the  most  important  of  al 
ammeters.  In  the  chapter  on  meters  Ml 
Sewell  gives  a  good  description  of  the  Aron 
Watt-hour  meter,  but  it  is  sadly  discounted  b 
the  diagrams  being  apparently  made  fron 
worn-out  blocks.  The  principle  of  the  ar 
lamp  is  well  explained,  and  the  working  part 
of  several  kinds  of  lamps  are  clearly  describee 
Some  very  curious  curves,  taken  from  th 
results  of  tests  made  on  enclosed  arc  lamps  b 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association  Com 
mittee  of  America,  are  given.  It  would  b 
interesting  to  know  how  far  these  curve 
represent  actual  phenomena,  and  how  far  the 
are  due  to  the  unavoidable  experimental  erron 
inseparable  from  the  photometric  methods  em 
ployed.  It  is  stated  that  the  light  is  given  ii 
“  Hefner  ”  units,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  conver 
it  to  English  candle-power  we  must  divid 
them  by  o-875-  According  to  this  the  “  Hefner 
would  equal  1*14  English  candles.  On  p.  24c 
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Ir.  Sewell  gives  the  “Hefner"  as  equal  to 
j-875  of  an  English  candle,  and  this  is  the  value 
|/e  have  been  accustomed  to  take,  although 
,ome  English  glow-lamp  manufacturers  issue 
Standards  which  make  the  English  candle  less 
than  the  “  Hefner.’’ 

I  The  space  devoted  to  the  description  of  the 
Dvershed  ohmmeter  and  generator  is  inade¬ 
quate.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  can  be 
ery  clearly  explained  to  beginners  by  means 
if  a  diagram,  and  it  is  an  instrument  in  such 
reneral  use  that  every  electrician  should  under¬ 
hand  how  it  acts.  It  would  also  have  been 
Ivell  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
Insulation  resistance  between  the  mains  and 
he  insulation  resistance  of  the  mains  to  earth. 
U  would  startle  the  beginner  after  reading  this 
look  to  find  that  this  last  resistance  was  the 
inly  one  measured  by  central  station  engi- 
leers. 


'.'he  Painter's  Laboratory  Guide :  a  Handbook 

on  Paints,  Colours ,  and  Varnishes  for 

Students.  By  George  H.  Hurst,  F.C.S. 

London  :  Charles  Griflin  &  Co.  1902. 

The  work  of  the  builder  daily  becomes  more 
ilosely  linked  with  that  of  the  chemist.  This 
jook  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  student  who 
las  passed  through  the  usual  chemical  courses 
|)f  a  modern  technical  school.  To  the  average 
architect,  builder,  or  painter  of  an  older  school 
|,t  will  be  of  comparatively  little  value. 

The  book  is  especially  intended  to  meet  the 
equirements  of  students  attending  practical 
:ourses  on  colours,  oils,  and  varnishes,  at  a 
;echnical  institute  ;  but  all  who  have  a 
laboratory  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
shemistry  will  find  it  a  useful  guide  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  quality  of  oils,  paints, 
and  pigments  may  be  tested,  ai.d  adulterants, 
if  present,  be  estimated. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  coal-tar  colour 
lakes  will,  however,  tend  to  alarm  even  the 
modern  student  unless  he  has  previously 
3tudied  the  chemical  constitution  of  organic 
colouring  matters.  Chemists  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  the  ridiculous  in  their  efforts  to 
indicate  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies  by 
their  nomenclature.  Thus  the  following  are 
mentioned  on  page  150  as  the  names  of  four 
well-known  dyestuffs  : — 

Benzene-azo-beta-naphthol-disulphonic  acid. 

Toluene-azo-beta-naphthol-disulphonic  acid. 

I  Xylene-azo-beta-naphthol-disulphonic  acid. 

I  Cumine-azo-beta-naphthol-disulphonic  acid. 
liAnd  on  page  152  we  are  told  that  Meldola’s 
ilblue  is  the  chloride  of  dimethyl-phenyl-ammo- 
inium-beta-naphthoxamine,  while  Nile  blue  is 
1“  of  a  more  complex  composition.”  Fortunately, 
(^commerce  speedily  discovers  short  substitutes 
for  these  lengthy  appellations. 

I  The  greater  portion  of  the  book  will,  never- 
|theless,  be  readily  understood  by  all  students 
iwho  have  passed  through  what  is  commonly 
(termed  a  “first  year’s  course”  in  chemistry. 
iiThe  number  of  those  connected  with  the 
libuilding  profession  who  receive  tuition  in 
(chemistry  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  to  such 
istudents  we  can  cordially  recommend  Mr. 
(Hurst’s  handbook. 


I  The  Acts  Relating  to  the  Supply  of  Gas  and 
Water  by  Companies  and  Local  Authorities. 
With  Reference,  Notes,  and  Index.  Compiled 
I  by  Joseph  Reeson.  London  :  Butterworth 
I  &  Co.  1902. 

[The  increase  in  the  number  of  companies  and 
»local  authorities  who  are  concerned  with  the 
^supply  of  gas  and  water,  renders  this  compila- 
fjtion  timely  and  useful.  It  is  brought  down  to 
the  end  of  August  last,  and  may  be  commended 
ito  the  notice  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
(subject  of  which  it  treats.  Pretending  to  be 
no  more  than  a  collection  of  Acts  which  treat 
of  two  subjects,  it  requires  no  detailed  notice. 
itThat  the  work  will  be  useful  we  cannot 
(doubt. 


The  “ Mechanical  World”  Pocket  Diary  and 
il  Year  Book  for  7903.  Manchester  :  Emmott 
.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to 
engineering  notes,  rules,  and  tables,  the  diary 
ibeing  quite  a  subsidiary  feature.  Most  of  the 
data  given  relate  to  mechanical  engineering, 
but  there  are  useful  sections  on  beams  and 
Igirders  and  on  the  electrical  transmission  of 
.power.  Many  new  tables  have  been  added  in 
this  issue,  and  the  tables  of  logarithms  have 
been  set  in  larger  type. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  J.  Stannah  sends  us  his  abridged  cata¬ 
logue  of  lifts,  hoists,  and  cranes,  illustrated 
with  well-executed  diagrams.  This  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  a  small  compass, 
in  regard  to  the  electric  lifts  and  the  high  and 
low  pressure  hydraulic  lifts  manufactured 
by  the  firm.  The  illustrations  show  high- 
pressure  cellar  hoists  and  incline  hoists, 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  guides  are 
formed  with  steps  and  form  a  staircase 
in  addition  ;  the  high  -  pressure  suspended 
hydraulic  passenger-lift,  adapted  for  working 
off  the  mains  of  the  Hydraulic  Power  Co.,  at 
700  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  which  Mr. 
Stannah  puts  forward  as  “  the  ideal  lift  for  pas¬ 
sengers  ’’ ;  and  the  low  -  pressure  hydraulic 
passenger-lift,  for  use  in  towns  which  have  not 
high-pressure  mains,  and  which  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  either  from  the  City  mains  or  from 
pumps  worked  by  gas  or  electric  motors.  We 
have  also  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
goods  lifts,  warehouse  and  wharf  cranes, 
hand-power  lifts,  &c. 

The  New  Expanded  Metal  Co.  send  us  their 
“  Handbook  of  Practice,  Tests,  and  Tables  of 
Approved  Formuke  ”  relating  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  metal  in  concrete,  plaster  work, 
&c.  This  consists  of  considerations  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  steel  in  combination  with 
concrete  ;  diagrams  and  descriptions  of  various 
applications  of  expanded  metal  and  concrete, 
and  some  reports  and  opinions  on  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  construction  under  tests  ; 
one  from  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Co., 
which  speaks  both  with  authority  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  pamphlet 
the  writers  have  hardly  made  as  good  case  as 
they  might  ;  for  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  “the  cohesion  be¬ 
tween  steel  and  concrete  is  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  ’’  ;  in  the  case  of  rods  and  wires  it  is 
not,  and  they  have  a  tendency  under  strain  to 
pull  through  the  concrete.  The  advantage  of 
expanded  metal  over  rods  or  wires  is  that  it 
makes  a  complete  key  with  the  concrete,  and 
cannot  pull  through  it.  The  pamphlet  contains 
a  good  deal  of  practical  information  in  regard 
to  a  system  which  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  Luxfer  Prism  Companies  send  us  a  most 
compact  and  conveniently  made-up  pocket- 
book,  in  leather  cover,  giving  every  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  required  for  architects  using 
their  materials.  It  includes  a  description  of 
the  principle  on  which  their  prism  glass  is 
made,  full  directions  for  specifying  it,  and  a 
number  of  useful  constructional  diagrams  show¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  fixing  various  forms  of  their 
glass  in  various  kinds  of  frames.  Architects 
who  are  using  any  of  these  forms  of  glazing 
will  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book. 

The  Lighting  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of  4, 
Bloomsbury-street,  W.C.,  have  sent  us  their 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “  Wenham  ”  glow  and 
arc  lamps.  It  is  claimed  that  by  using  these 
glow  lamps  consumers  effect  a  saving  of  25 
per  cent,  in  their  meter  bills.  They  are  made 
for  all  voltages  up  to  250,  and  their  price  is 
moderate.  A  large  variety  of  “  fancy  ’’  lamps 
for  decorative  purposes  are  illustrated,  and 
high  candle-power  and  “focus"  lamps  for 
special  purposes  are  also  shown.  In  the 
“  Corporation  ”  lamp  for  street  lighting  the 
reflector  does  not  form  part  of  the  lamp,  but 
can  be  removed  from  it  when  the  lamp  gives 
out  and  fitted  to  a  new  bulb.  The  “  Wenham  ” 
enclosed  arc  lamps  for  direct  and  alternating 
current  are  simple  mechanically,  and  will  not 
easily  get  out  of  order.  Single  direct  current 
arc  lamps  are  quoted  for  running  on  200-volt 
circuits,  and  two  in  series  can  be  run 
economically  at  any  voltage  between  200  and 
250. 

A  handsomely  got  up  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  “Benson  Electric  Light  Fittings”  shows  a 
great  variety  of  designs,  mostly  good,  certainly 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  we  usually  find  in 
catalogues  of  this  class  of  work.  A  good  deal 
of  the  effect  of  these  results  from  the  pleasing 
and  well-considered  forms  in  which  the  glass 
shades  are  designed.  Some  of  the  metal  por¬ 
tions  show  too  much  naturalistic  tendency  in 
the  leafage  ;  in  this  as  in  many  other  such 
catalogues,  the  designs  on  the  simplest  lines 
are  the  best. 

The  Dudbridge  Iron  Works,  Stroud,  send  us 
their  catalogue  of  gas  and  oil  engines  and  gas- 
producing  plants.  The  engines  appear  to  be 
of  strong  and  simple  design,  and  the  producer 
plant  is  in  compact  form,  requiring  no  brick¬ 
work  beyond  fire-brick  lining  for  the  gene¬ 
rator. 


Messrs.  C.  Nurse  &  Co.  send  us  their 
catalogue  of  engineers  and  joiners’  tools  and 
machinery,  a  volume  of  over  300  pages,  con¬ 
taining  illustrations,  prices,  and  particulars  of 
practically  all  the  hand  and  small  machine 
tools  required  in  a  workshop.  The  series  of 
gauges  and  measuring  instruments  catalogued 
is  very  complete. 


Correspondence. 


IN  REGARD  TO  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  comments  in  your  issue  of 
nth  inst.,  on  Mr.  C.  Spensley's  pamphlet  “  How  to 
Insure  against  Fire,”  perhaps,  in  equity,  the  courtesy 
of  your  columns  may  be  afforded  to  a  few  state¬ 
ments  in  defence  of  the  Fire  Offices. 

Your  reviewer  contends  that  considerable  dissatis¬ 
faction  exists  among  insured  persons  (“  Insurers,”  by 
the  way,  is  a  term  which  can  be  applied  to  the  com¬ 
panies  only)  in  regard  to  the  settling  of  claims, 
inveighs  against  the  present  practice  of  dealing  with 
losses,  and  indicates  that  it  might  be  well  were 
offices  to  generally  issue  “Valued  Policies.’’ 

Indemnity  being  the  fundamental  principle  of  a 
fire  insurance  contract,  the  insured  is  precluded  from 
making  a  profit  out  of  any  fire  loss  he  may  sustain, 
and  it  will  be  conceded  by  all  right-thinking  people 
that  the  basis  of  indemnification  is  the  only  proper 
one  on  which  the  business  should  be  conducted. 

On  a  loss  occurring,  the  companies  require  all 
reasonable  information  in  regard  to  the  claim  ;  due 
allowances  having  to  be  made  for  depreciation,  and 
salvage  if  any.  All  claims,  except  those  of  a  trifling 
nature,  are  dealt  with  by  professional  fire  loss 
assessors,  unattached  to  any  particular  office,  and 
qualified  by  training  aud  experience  to  deal  with 
settlements.  Provided  that  a  claim  is  just  and 
bond  tide ;  that  all  necessary  information  is 
accorded  ;  that  reasonable  facilities  are  afforded  the 
assessor  in  the  pursuit  of  hi3  duties ;  and 
that  the  office  is  not  one  of  the  few 
“  irresponsibles ;  ”  it  may  be  said  most  empha¬ 
tically  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  between  the 
insurer  (or  insurers)  and  the  insured.  Too  many  of 
the  community  nowadays  look  on  the  companies  as 
philanthropic  institutions  ;  consequently  their  claims, 
when  they  have  occasion  to  make  them,  are  some¬ 
times  grossly  inflated.  This  naturally  causes  delay, 
and  the  companies  are  often  stigmatised  as  exacting 
and  niggardly,  whereas  the  fault  lies  solely  with  the 
insured.  Assessors  and  fire  office  officials  are  only 
too  ready  to  pass  an  absolutely  just  claim,  but  such 
a  thing  is  almost  a  rara  avis  in  these  days.  The 
impression  that  assessors  are  paid  salaries  to  brow¬ 
beat  claimants  is  quite  erroneous.  They  simply 
receive  fees  as  licensed  valuators. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr. 
Spensley's  pamphlet,  but  I  am  certain  that  no 
“  insurance  expert  ”  worthy  of  the  name  would  put 
forth  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  “  valued  policies.” 
The  British  fire  offices  have  sedulously  refrained 
from  generally  granting  such  instruments,  their 
principal  reasons  being  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  valued  policy  would  mature  only  in  the 
event  of  total  destruction  of  the  property  covered. 
Only  a  small  number  of  fires  out  of  thousands 
yearly  occurring  in  these  isles  result  in  complete 
“burns-out.’’  Therefore,  to  secure  the  necessary 
trustworthy  valuations  of  thousands  of  properties 
in  order  to  save  trouble  (more  or  less  chimerical) 
in  these  few  instances,  would  simply  have  the  effect 
of  greatly  enhancing  the  cost  of  insurance. 

2.  If  such  valuations  were  done  without,  evilly- 
disposed  persons  could  purposely  over-insure 
property,  with  the  possibility  (a  moral  certainty 
practically  in  remote  country  districts)  of  reaping  a 
profit  from  the  handiwork  of  the  fire-fiend. 

3.  The  mutability  of  values,  too,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Property  valued  at  2,000/.  to¬ 
day  may  shortly,  through  various  causes,  be  worth 
only  1,200/.,  and,  if  the  owner  were  privileged  in 
event  of  loss  to  recover  the  former  sum,  fire  would 
be  a  contingency  rather  to  be  welcomed  than  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against.  In  fine,  “valued  policies" 
would  put  a  premium  on  incendiarism,  which  Dens 
averlat  ! 

Insurance  companies  do  not  all  work  together. 
There  are  two  divisions,  “  tariff  ”  and  “non-tariff. 
The  former  class,  comprising  the  large  and  im¬ 
portant  offices,  charge  rates  for  certain  classes  of 
risk  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  requisite. 
The  latter  class,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the 
small  fry,  charge  what  rates  they  like,  professing  to 
deal  with  risks  on  their  merits,  a  proceeding  which 
simply  means  under-cutting  the  tariff  offices,  where¬ 
as  their  contention  would  require  them  to  raise  at 
times  above  tariff  rating,  but  this  is  for  them  a 
thing  unheard  of. 

To  talk  of  insured  persons  having  to  fight  an 
“  Insurance  Trust"  would  seem  to  be  a  covert  gibe 
against  the  tariff  organisation. 

Surely  the  present  position  of  our  strong  oifices  is 
owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  salutary  rating  and 
other  principles  laid  down  by  the  tariffs,  principles 
by  which  reckless  rate-cutting  and  ruinous  competi¬ 
tion  is  prevented. 

Every  facility  in  effecting  insurances  is  now 
offered  to  property-ovyners  :  but  let  it  be  dinned 
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into  the  ears  of  such  that  companies  of  known 
repute  are  those  with  which  they  ought  to  deal.  If 
people  persist  in  placing  business  with  tiny  concerns 
who  light  and  quibble  over  even  reasonable  claims 
— well,  experience  teaches  ! 

Much  could  be  written  of  the  generous  manner  in 
which  our  standard  institutions  meet  certain  claims 
ex  gratia — i.c.,  make  payment  in  cases  where  they 
are  not  strictly  liable  ;  but  enough  has  perhaps  been 
said  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  refuting  asper¬ 
sions  on  the  organisations  which  stand  between 
many  of  the  commonwealth  and — ruin. 

J.  Jameson  Lamont. 

Edinburgh,  October  16. 

[***  We  are  glad  to  print  the  views  of  an  advocate 
of  the  insurance  companies.  When  Mr.  Lamont 
writes  that  a  just  claim  is  almost  a  rara  avis  in  these 
days,  he  appears  to  admit  Mr.  Spensley's  contention. 
The  meaning  of  Mr.  Lamont's  words  is  that  each 
claim  must  with  rare  exceptions  be  resisted.  When 
insurance  companies  start  with  the  idea  that  all 
men  are  rogues,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  con¬ 
stantly  try  to  resist  claims  which  should  be  at  once 
admitted.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  valued  policies  than  our  correspondent  admits. — 
ED.] 


THE  ELLIPSE  AND  THE  TUDOR  ARCH. 

Sir, — The  two  methods  described  by  “Knox  & 
Wells  ’’  are  quite  distinct  ;  the  second  is  the  Gothic 
method,  and  no  one  would  use  a  true  ellipse  in  a 
Gothic  arch.  A  friend  of  mine  sent  me  a  very  in¬ 
genious  instrument  for  drawing  a  Tudor  arch  by  a 
bent  stick,  and  it  certainly  gave  a  very  pleasing 
curve. 

“  Knox  &  Wells'"  method  and  “  W.P.’s"  trammel 
are  Greek  instruments  of  the  third-class  (see  the 
Builder,  July  12,  1902,  fig.  4).  It  seems  that  the 
arrangement  there  shown  gives  an  ellipse,  and  that 
irrespective  of  the  shape  of  the  triangle  ;  perhaps 
“  T.  L.  B.  ”  will  enlighten  us  on  this  point. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  that  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  curves. 

Daniel  Wood. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  New  System  of  Heavy  Goods  Transport 
on  Common  Roads.  By  Bramah  J.  Diplock. 
(L'mgmaDS.) 

A  Handbook  of  the  Open-air  Treatment  in 
a  SANATORIUM.  By  Dr.  Char.  Reinhardt  and  D.. 
D  ivid  Thomson.  Second  edition.  (J  )hn  Bale, 
Sins,  &  Danielsson.) 


Cbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

18. — Timber — Dry-rot — Wet- rot— Pre¬ 
servation — Fireproofing. 
HEMICAL  COMPOSITION.— Chemis¬ 
try  ins  not  hitherto  been  of  any 
service  to  the  builder  as  an  aid  to  the 
distinction  of  good  from  bad  timber,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  chemistry 
advances,  acquaintance  with  the  science  may 
prove  of  practical  utility  even  for  the  timber 
merchant.  Chemistry  has,  however,  already 
given  rise  to  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  in¬ 
dustry  entirely  dependent  upon  the  use  of  wood 
for  constructive  purposes,  for  it  is  by  chemical 
treatment  that  timber  is  protected  from  the 
attacks  of  destructive  insects  and  fungi,  and  by 
chemical  treatment  that  it  is  rendered  fireproof 
or  fire-resisting. 

The  woody  tissue  of  timber  consists  mainly 
<f  cellulose  (C,. H , ,,05)  and  a  closely  allied 
compound  known  as  lignin  (C19HO40,n). 
Sometimes  the  mixture  of  these  two  substances 
is  termed  ligno  -  cellulose."  Several  com¬ 
pounds  closely  resembling  cellulose  in  com- 
position  and  properties  are  known,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  trees  contain  two  or  three 
members  of  this  cellulose  group,  but  so  little  is 
>et  known  concerning  their  respective  func¬ 
tions  in  plant  life  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
discuss  them  here. 

The  sap  of  trees  contains  water,  albumen, 
tannic  acid,  resinous  matter,  and  a  number  of 
other  substances  of  complex  composition.  If 
timber  be  not  properly  dried,  the  sap  is  liable 
to  putrefy  or  ferment  and  cause  the  timber  to 
decay,  owing  to  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
woody  fibre  taking  place.  The  process  of  dry¬ 
ing  the  timber  is  termed  seasoning,  and  is 
most  commonly  performed  by  stacking  it  for 
nunv  months  or  years  under  shelter,  in  such  a 
manner  that  fresh  air  can  readily  circulate 
around  each  piece.  The  timber  gradually 
becomes  dry,  principally  owing  to  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  water  of  the  sap  ;  but  oxidation  also 
plays  an  important  part  in  destroying  the 


ferment  spores  and  hardening  the  resinous 
matter.  Sometimes  the  sap  is  first  partially 
washed  out  of  the  timber  by  chaining  it  dow  • 
under  water  in  a  running  stream  fc  several 
days.  This  latter  process  is  termei  water- 
seasoning. 

•.The  hcartwood  or  inner  portion  of  th>.  trunk 
of  a  tree  is  harder,  stronger,  and  more  durable 
than  the  sapwood  or  portion  in  closest  proximity 
to  the  bark.  The  sapwood  is  softer  and 
lighter  in  colour  than  the  heartwood,  from 
which  it  can  usually  be  readily  distinguished. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  much  of  the  American 
walnut  imported  into  this  country  for  the  use 
of  cabinet-makers  consists  of  sapwood  dyed  to 
render  it  indistinguishable  from  the  more 
costly  heartwood,  although  furniture  con¬ 
structed  with  this  sapwood  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  constructed  with  heartwood. 

Different  woods  do  not  vary  so  largely  in 
chemical  composition  as  might  be  anticipated. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  some  analyses 
made  by  Chevandier  : — 


Variety  of 
Wood. 

\ 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  ^ 

Oxygen. 

Nitro  en. 

Beech . 

6  ’07  I 

°‘93 

Oak . 

6  ‘03 

1-28 

Birch  . 

6‘23 

112 

Aspen . 

5°'3i  j 

6-32 

42  39 

0-98 

Willow  .... 

5.-7S  | 

6-, 9  . 

4i‘o8 

Water  in  Wood- 

-The  amount  of 

water  in 

living  wood  is  greatest  in  the  summer  months 
whilst  the  growth  is  not  active.  Timber 
should  always  be  felled  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  when  the  tree  is  dormant  and  contains 
the  smallest  proportion  of  water.  Even  when 
felled  in  winter  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  tree  consists  of  water.  After 
felling,  the  bark  is  stripped  off,  the  trunk  is 
raised  off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
allowed  to  air-dry  under  shelter  for  several 
years.  When  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  timber 
contains  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  water. 
Timber  is  commonly  regarded  as  sufficiently 
seasoned  for  carpenter’s  work  when  it  has 
lost  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and 
sufficiently  dry  for  joiner’s  work  when  it  has 
lost  one-third  of  its  weight.  Some  woods, 
however,  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
water  than  others,  and  it  is  not  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  wood 
by  its  loss  in  weight. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specific 
gravities  of  some  green  and  air-dried  woods 
respectively,  as  determined  by  Karmarsh  : — 
Specific  Gravity. 

Variety  of  In  the  In  the 

Wood.  Green  State.  Air-dried  State. 


Ash 

.  . .  0  852 

0692 

Birch  ..... 

....  0-919 

0713 

Rox  . 

..  .  — 

0971 

Ebonv..  .. 

— 

1259 

Elm . 

.  .  0  909 

0-619 

Oak . 

0973 

078s 

Pine . 

.  .  0920 

0467 

The  difference  in  the  specific  gravities  of 
green  and  air-dried  pine  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy,  as  affording  an  indication  of  the  large 
proportion  of  water  contained  in  this  wood. 
The  specific  gravity  of  ebony  being  higher 
than  that  of  water,  this  wood  will  not,  of 
course,  float  in  that  liquid. 

Timber  exposed  to  the  weather  so  that  it  is 
alternately  wet  and  dry  decays  rapidly  unless 
protected  by  paint  or  other  preservative. 

Dry-rot. — Dry-rot  in  timber  is  produced  by 
the  growth  of  a  fungus  known  as  Mcrulius 
lacrymans,  or  Mcrulius  destruens.  This  fungus 
is  propagated  by  spores.  It  first  appears  on 
timber  as  a  network  of  fine  cells,  called 
mycelium ,  but  soon  develops  into  a  number  of 
denser  rounded  masses.  The  colour  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fungoid  growth  is  dependent 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  develops. 
In  some  cases  it  spreads  in  web- like  fibres  over 
the  surface  of  the  wood,  while  in  others  it 
forms  thin  bands  or  cords.  It  usually  possesses 
a  brown  colour,  but  may  be  white,  greyish- 
white,  yellowish-red,  or  some  other  colour. 
Timber  attacked  by  dry-rot  emits  a  musty 
odour,  assumes  a  darker  colour,  loses  weight, 
and  is  frequently  also  attacked  by  wood-boring 
insects.  The  fungus  continues  to  grow  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
any  sound  timber  from  which  it  can  derive 
nutriment.  When  the  fungus  has  been  at 
work  for  a  considerable  time,  the  timber  is 
found  to  have  been  converted  into  a  friable, 
1  honey  combed  mass,  so  deficient  in  strength 
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that  it  may  easily  be  crumbled  to  powdeu 
between  the  fingers. 

Causes  of  Dry-rot. — The  fungus  whicbr 
causes  dry-rot  thrives  best  in  a  warm,  moist; 
stagnant  atmosphere.  Deficient  ventilation  is  1 
therefore,  a  common  cause  of  dry-rot.  It  may 
also  be  caused  by  painting  or  tarring  timber 
before  it  has  been  sufficiently  seasoned. 

Dry-rot  is  liable  to  develop  upon  the  ends  a) 
timbers  built  into  walls  unless  protected  by 
metal  shoes.  It  frequently  attacks  wood  in 
warm  cellars,  and  in  basements  used  a. 
kitchens.  Oil -cloth  or  other  impervious 
covering  laid  upon  damp  floorboards  is  alst 
favourable  to  the  development  of  dry-rot. 

Prevention  of  Dry-rot. — Use  only  thoroughly 
seasoned  timber  ;  do  not  allow  the  timber  t» 
remain  in  contact  with  a  damp  surface,  and 
where  possible,  ensure  that  a  current  of  frest 
air  shall  always  flow  along  at  least  one  side  o 
the  timber.  Impregnation  of  the  timber  with 
creosote  is,  where  practicable,  a  good  methoij 
of  rendering  the  timber  proof  against  the. 
attacks  both  of  fungi  and  of  wood-borinji 
insects. 

Wet -rot  is  produced  in  wood  that  is  alteni 
nately  soaked  with  water  and  exposed  to  »;l 
moist,  stagnant  atmosphere.  It  often  occurs  iifl 
living  trees.  The  heartwood  is  attacked  by  n| 
fungus  and  disappears,  while  the  sapwoocfl 
continues  to  live.  In  this  way  trees  witlifl 
hollow  trunks  are  formed.  Wet-rot,  like  drytjl 
rot,  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  : 
fungus  which  thrives  upon  the  nutritive  port.1 
tion  of  the  wood,  and  leaves  the  remaining 
portion  so  weak  and  friable  that  it  is  readil; 
blown  to  powder  by  wind  and  washed  away 
by  rain. 

Preservation  of  Timber.  —  Thoroughly 
seasoned  timber  may  be  preserved  to  ; 
certain  extent  by  painting,  but  a  coat  of  paini: 
placed  upon  insufficiently  seasoned  wood  tendn 
to  destroy  rather  than  preserve  it,  for  the 
moisture  of  the  sap  is  prevented  from  escapingi; 
and  the  timber  consequently  soon  commence; 
to  rot. 

Railway  sleepers  are  most  commonly  prei 
served  by  treatment  with  creosote.  Creosote 
is  one  of  the  distillates  obtained  from  coal  tar.l 
and  contains  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene,  am 
other  antiseptic  compounds.  The  sleepers  an 
placed  in  an  iron  cylinder  from  which  the  ah 
may  be  subsequently  pumped  in  order  to  withi 
draw  the  air  fiom  the  cells  of  the  wood 
Creosote  heated  to  a  temperature  of  abou 
120  deg.  Fahr.  is  then  forced  into  the  cylindeii 
under  a  high  pressure  (Bethell’s  process).  Th' 
amount  of  creosote  absorbed  per  cubic  foot  c 
wood  is  from  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  in  the  case  of  sole 
woods,  but  considerably  less  in  the  case  c 
hard  timbers.  Sometimes  the  timber  to  bf 
creosoted  is  merely  soaked  in  a  tank  of  the  hdi 
creosote. 

Creosote  has  up  to  the  present  time  provei 
the  most  effective  of  the  cheap  liquids  for  prei 
serving  timber.  It  coagulates  the  albumen  aH 
the  sap  and  destroys  or  repels  all  the  varietie 
of  fungi  or  insects  which  commonly  feed  upo> 
or  bore  into  timber. 

Carbolineum  or  Carbolineum  Avenarius  is 
preservative  liquid,  said  to  be  obtained  b; 
mixing  anthracene  oil  with  linseed  oil  ant 
certain  antiseptic  substances.  It  is  often  usee* 
for  painting  telegraph  poles  and  fences,  as  i; 
prevents  water  from  soaking  into  the  woocai 
Anthracene  oil,  like  creosote,  is  a  distillatioif 
product  of  coal-tar. 

Kyan's  Process,  which  was  introduced  iis 
1834,  consists  in  treating  the  timber  with  nj1 
dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Th' 
bichloride  of  mercury  combines  with  tht 
vegetable  albumen  and  preserves  it  from! 
fermentation.  Mercury  bichloride  is,  how 
ever,  comparatively  costly,  and  is  also  oh 
jectionable  on  account  of  its  very  poisonourf 
character. 

Bouchcrie's  Process  consists  in  impregnating 
the  wood  with  copper  sulphate. 

Burnett's  Process  consists  in  impregnating 
the  wood  with  zinc  chloride. 

Fireproofing  Timber — A  large  number  0 
recipes  for  rendering  timber  fireproof  by  treat! 
ing  it  with  certain  salts  have  from  time  to  timn 
been  recommended,  but  many  of  the  salts  pro 
posed  are  comparatively  costly  and  materially 
increase  the  weight  of  the  timber.  In  sonw 
cases,  moreover,  the  treated  wood  is  dis: 
coloured,  its  elasticity  is  considerably  reduced) 
and  it  corrodes  iron  nails  or  other  metals  witt 
which  it  is  placed  in  contact. 

Timber  exposed  to  frequent  rains  or  washed 
by  sea-water  cannot,  of  course,  be  rendered 
permanently  fireproot  by  simple  impiegnatio: 
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with  a  soluble  salt,  although  such  salt  may  be 
lseful  for  sheltered  timber. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  materials 
which  have  hitherto  been  most  extensively 
ised  for  fireproofing  timber  : — 

1.  The  timber  is  first  painted  with  a  solution 
Df  sodium  silicate,  and  then  with  limewash. 
Insoluble  silicate  of  lime  is  thus  formed  in  the 
;ells  of  the  wood.  (Abel’s  process.) 

2.  The  timber  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
immonium  phosphate.  This  soluble  salt  is 
iable  to  be  washed  out  of  the  wood,  and  has 
1  corrosive  action  upon  iron. 

3.  The  timber  is  treated  with  borax  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  to  produce  insoluble 
borate  of  magnesia  in  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

4.  The  timber  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
tungstate  of  soda.  This  is  costly,  and  greatly 
increases  the  weight  of  the  timber. 

;  5.  The  timber  is  carefully  limewashed.  The 
limewash  censiderably  reduces  the  inflam¬ 
mability  of  the  timber,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
tender  it  non-flammable. 

A  method  of  rendering  timber  permanently 
fireproof  without  materially  reducing  its 
Strength  or  unduly  increasing  its  weight  and 
cost  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  but  sufficient 
Success  has  already  been  achieved  to  render 
fireproofed  timber  a  material  which  may  in 
many  cases  be  used  in  place  of  inflammable 
limber  with  great  advantage.  For  the  timber 
work  in  exhibition  buildings  and  in  factories 
fireproofed  wood  should  always  be  employed, 
and  it  has  already  been  extensively  used  as  a 
[substitute  for  inflammable  timber  in  modern 
battleships. 

I  The  term  “fireproof  timber”  has,  of  course, 
been  used  in  the  present  paper  to  denote  non¬ 
flammable  wood,  and  not  a  timber  that  will 
resist  gradual  destruction  by  intense  heat.  No 
[method  of  treatment  can  prevent  timber  from 
(becoming  useless  as  a  building  material  when 
^subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature  for  a 
(prolonged  period. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Rowell. — We  have  to  announce  the  death, 
on  the  18th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  Elbury  Lodge, 
Newton  Abbott,  S.  Devon,  of  Mr.  Joseph  William 
Rowel),  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  Mr.  Rowell  was 
(Senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J  M.  Rowell 
&  Son,  of  the  Devon  Estate  office  in  that  town,  and 
|had  practised  as  an  architect  and  land  surveyor  and 
agent  at  Newton  Abbott  during  nearly  the  whole 
[term  of  his  professional  career.  Of  the  principal 
architectural  works  carried  out  by  him  and  his  firm 
n  the  county  of  Devon  we  may  instance  the 
following  The  renovation  of  the  parish  church 
jf  St.  Paul  at  Starcross  (built  in  1828),  and  the 
lesigns  for  the  pulpit  and  lectern  carved  in  oak  by 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of  Exeter  ;  the 
■eparation,  with  the  re-roofing,  of  the  ancient 
:hurch  of  St.  Martin  at  Exminster  ;  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Club,  Bovey  Tracey  ;  a  residence, 
[with  stabling,  entrance  lodge,  &c.,  at  Yarty, 
near  Axminster,  for  Captain  C.  H.  S.  Buckle, 
R.N.,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  5,000/.;  the  Cockington 

Isolation  Hospital,  1897-8,  with  a  ward  for 
pecial  and  private  cases,  built  of  the  local  red 
ock  (J.  W.  Rowell)  ;  the  Isolation  Hospital  at 
Newton  Abbott  erected  last  year  for  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  contract  price  of  5,225/.  (J.  W.  Rowell)  ; 
he  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  boys’ 
Board  school  at  Highweek,  near  Newton  Abbott  ; 
he  new  Board  school  for  girls  at  Highweek,  to¬ 
gether  with  road  works,  sewers,  and  so  on  for  the 
Highweek  feoffees  (J.  W.  Rowell)  ;  the  Sunday 
ichools  near  St.  Michael  parish  church,  East  Teign- 
nouth  ;  the  stabling  at  Holcombe  Hall,  Dawlish, 
or  Mr.  Harrison  Benn  ;  and,  in  Newton  Abbott, 
he  church  of  St.  Paul,  in  Devon-square,  built  in 
IS61-74  after  the  Early  English  style,  at  the  cost  of 
he  late  Earl  of  Devon,  and  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in 
Courtenay-street,  1869-70,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
(pooo/.  for  700  sittings  (J.  W.  Rowell).  Mr.  Rowell 
was  appointed  surveyor  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
palk  Estate,  since  Lord  Haldon’s,  on  the  outskirts 
l)f  Torquay,  and  was  employed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Devon  in  respect  of  his  property  in  and  around 
Newton  Abbott,  which  town  has  been  considerably 
extended  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Ballinahown,  Ireland.  —  On  the 
,15th  ult.  the  new  church  at  Ballinahown,  six  miles 
rom  Athlone,  was  dedicated.  The  church,  which 
|s  Gothic  in  style,  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisle.  It 
uas  six  lancet  windows,  with  niches  occupying  the 
intervening  spaces.  The  transepts  are  divided  by 
polished  granite  shafts  with  ornamental  caps.  The 
transepts  are  lighted  by  three-light  traceried  and 
:usped  windows  in  the  gable,  surmounted  with 
cinque-foil  traceried  lights.  The  apsidal  end  has  a 
itained-glass  window  representing  the  Ascension 
of  Our  Lord.  The  intersection  with  the  nave  is , 


marked  by  a  deeply  cut  and  moulded  chancel 
arch,  with  polished  granite  shafts  and  moulded  caps 
and  bases  and  octagonal  plinths.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  four-light  tracery  window  in  the  front 
gable  represents  the  arrival  of  St.  Columkille  at 
Tara.  The  gallery  is  in  pitch  pine,  as  also  is  the 
porch.  The  tower  and  spire  rise  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  executed  in 
limestone  from  the  Ross  quarries  at  Mountnugent, 
Ballinasloe.  The  high  altar  is  of  white  marble, 
and  has  a  canopy  carried  on  green  marble  shafts. 
The  side  canopies  are  inlaid  with  Irish  marbles. 
The  altar  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  Dublin. 
The  church  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hague, 
and  on  his  death  the  completion  of  the  building 
was  entrusted  to  his  successor,  Mr.  T.  F.  M'Namara, 
Dublin. 

Church,  Brockhampton,  Herefordshire. — A 
new  church  has  been  erected  at  Brockhampton, 
near  Hereford.  Mr.  Lethaby  was  the  architect. 

London  Baptist  Association  Church,  Streat- 
HAM. — The  foundation-stone  of  this  church  was 
laid  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  church  is  designed  in 
perpendicular  Gothic,  freely  treated.  The  facings 
are  of  pressed  red  brick,  aud  dressings  of  Bath 
stone.  A  tower  forms  a  prominent  feature  at 
one  corner.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  complete 
block  (without  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower)  is 
5.238/,  the  latter  beiDg  440/.  extra.  The  portion  at 
present  being  erected  is  the  tower,  nave,  and  vestries 
only,  together  with  a  temporary  apse,  the  transepts 
being  left  for  completion  at  a  future  date.  The 
architects,  whose  designs  were  accepted  in  a  recent 
competition,  are  Messrs.  George  Baine3  and  R. 
Palmer  Baines,  London. 

School,  HelenshURGH.  — At  Helensburgh  Dean 
of  Guild  Court  plans  have  just  been  passed  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  on  Newark  Villa  ground, 
East  Clyde-street.  The  school  is  to  take  the  place 
of  Grant-street  and  James-street  schools,  and  ac¬ 
commodation  is  provided  for  about  600  pupils. 
There  will  also  be  class  rooms  for  cookery  and 
laundry.  The  cost  will  exceed  10,000 /.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  Mr.  Alexander  N.  Paterson,  Glasgow. 

SCHOOLROOM,  MONKTON  COMBE,  WILTSHIRE.— 
New  schoolrooms  have  been  provided  at  Monkton 
Combe.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  of 
Bath. 

Municipal  Buildings,  Aldershot. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  Aldershot  Council,  the  Public  Grounds 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  considered  the 
amended  plans  for  the  Municipal  Buildings,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  architect,  and  they 
recommended  them  for  approval,  and  also  that  the 
architect  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary 
tracings  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
working  contract  drawings.  The  report  was 
passed. 

Business  Premises,  Birtley.— On  the  25th  ult. 
new  Co-operative  buildings  at  Birtley  were  opened. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Liddle  &  Brown,  and 
the  builder  Mr.  Jopling. 

New  Buildings  for  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians — The  buildings  which  are  now  being 
erected  are  :  new  porter’s  lodge,  relief  station,  nurses' 
home  and  offices  for  the  Guardians.  This  is  only 
part  of  a  larger  scheme  whereby  the  present  rooms 
used  by  nurses  in  the  central  administrative  block  of 
the  infirmary  (which  are  quite  inadequate  for  the 
nursing  staff,  both  as  to  numbers  and  also  baths  and 
lavatory  accommodation)  are  set  free,  and  this  part 
used  to  accommodate  sixty-two  additional  patients  : 
being  nine  single-bed  wards,  six  three-bed  wards, 
six  four-bed  wards,  one  eleven-bed  ward.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  also  a  new  four-bed  observation  ward 
on  the  site  of  the  temporary  offices,  and  to  get  a 
good  operating  room  to  the  administrative  block,  the 
total  cost  of  the  whole  scheme  (as  sanctioned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board)  being  54,000/.  to  55,000/. 
The  accommodation  given  in  the  new  buildings  is 
as  follows  :  —  In  basement  Muniment  room, 
large  stores,  and  heating  chamber,  &c.  Ground 
floor  (Clerks'  Department): — Clerks’  public  office, 
clerks’  private  office  and  large  central  office, 
accountants’  settlement  officers’,  call-over  staffs’, 
collectors’,  superintendent’s, relieving  officers',  lunacy 
and  warrant  officers’  offices  ;  lady  guardians’  room  ; 
public  waiting-room  ;  two  large  committee-rooms  ; 
private  waiting-room ;  lavatories  ;  board-room, 
50  ft.  by  30  ft.  (the  old  one  was  only  34  ft.  by  23  ft.). 
The  nurses'  home  contains  the  following  accom¬ 
modation  : — Kitchen,  scullery,  dining-room,  visit¬ 
ing-room,  lavatories,  cloak-room,  and  cycle  shed. 
On  the  first  and  other  floors  are  matron’s  rooms 
(three),  charge  nurses’  room,  two  assistant  matrons’ 
rooms,  nurses’  sitting  and  recreation  room  (30  ft. 
6  in.  by  34  ft.  3  in.),  with  lecture-room,  box-rooms, 
cupboards,  lavatories,  and  bathrooms,  and  bedrooms 
for  101  nurses  and  servants.  There  will  be  flats  over 
the  front  bays  for  airing  purposes  tor  the  nurses, 
and  easy  access  to  the  infirmary  by  the  covered 
bridge,  already  mentioned.  The  building  externally 
will  be  faced  with  red  brick3  and  stone  dressings, 
with  granite  columns  at  entrance,  and  all  walls  are 
being  built  with  Fletton  bricks  in  cement.  The 
corridors  internally  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  tiled, 
and  all  materials  used  in  construction  that  will 
stand  hard  wear.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  W 
Lawrence  &  Sons,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  the  archi¬ 
tect  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  of  London ;  Mr. 
Nightingale  being  the  clerk  of  works. 

Children’s  Homes,  Sidcui\—  In  1899  a  site  of 
62  acres,  with  a  substantial  old  residence  at  Half¬ 


way-street,  Sidcup,  was  acquired  by  the  Greenwich 
Board  of  Guardians  at  a  cost  of  250/.  an  acre,  with 
the  residence  given  in.  School  homes  on  the 
cottage  principle,  as  opposed  to  the  old  barrack 
construction,  have  been  erected  by  the  guardians 
for  525  children,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs  Thomas 
Dinwiddy  &  Sins,  of  Greenwich  and  London.  A 
portion  only  of  the  site  has  been  used  ;  upwards  of 
20  acres  being  in  reserve  for  ultimate  building 
development.  The  buildings,  which  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  comprise  twenty-four  different 
blocks,  including  swimming  bath,  gymnasium,  &c., 
were  publicly  opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  recently.  The  buildings  are  in  full  occu¬ 
pation.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  T.  Rowbotham, 
of  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Morwood  &  Son3  for  the 
engineering,  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Phillips  for  the 
electric  light  installation,  and  Messrs.  Tilley  &  Son 
for  well  and  pumping  machinery. 

Swindon  Isolation  Hospital.— The  extensions 
of  the  Swindon  Isolation  Hospital  were  formally 
opened  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult.  The  buildings, 
which  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  9,500/.,  were 
designed  by  the  joint  architects,  Mr.  Geo.  E. 
Hallidayand  Mr.  John  W.  Rodger,  of  Cardiff.  The 
contract  for  the  general  work  has  been  carried  out 
bv  Mr.  A  J.  Colborne,  of  Swindon,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Williams  &  Son,  of  Cardiff,  did  the  engineering 
work.  The  chimney  stack  was  built  by  Mr. 
Phillip  Myles,  of  Dukinfield.  and  the  terrazzo  floors 
were  laid  by  Messrs.  Geary,  Walker,  &  Co.,  of  London. 
The  new  buildings  comprise  a  lodge  and  entrance 
gateways  ;  a  fever  pavilion  for  twenty-four  beds, 
arranged  in  two  large  wards  and  two  special  wards 
for  one  patient  each  ;  also  a  laundry  block,  with 
which  are  incorporated  the  disinfecting  station, 
mortuary,  and  boiler-house.  The  wards  are  heated 
by  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  whole  of 
the  hot  water  for  laundry  purposes  and  for  baths  in 
the  pavilions  is  heated  by  steam  generated  in  a 
Cornish  boiler,  iS  ft.  by  5  ft.  The  laundry  is  fitted 
up  with  the  latest  appliances,  driven  by  a  6  h.p. 
horizontal  engine. 

Board  School,  Harrogate.— The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Board  school  at  Starbeck,  Harro¬ 
gate,  was  laid  on  the  15th  ult.  The  school  is  being 
built  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  playgrounds  of  the 
existing  school,  and  provision  is  being  made  for 
accommodating  300  infants  (in  five  class-rooms). 
On  the  first  floor  rooms  are  provided  for  the  teaching 
of  cookery  and  manual  instruction.  The  class 
rooms  contain  tubular  racks  connected  to  the  low- 
pressure  hot  water  circulation,  thus  enabling  the 
children’s  cloaks  to  be  dried  in  wet  weather.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  T.  E.  Marshall,  of  Harrogate. 

The  Grammar  School,  Lichfield. — The  build¬ 
ings,  together  with  the  head-master’s  house,  of  the 
old  Grammar  School  at  Lichfield  have  sold,  under  a 
scheme  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  at 
auction  for  1,035/.,  to  the  landlord  of  the  Lichfield 
High  School  for  Girls.  The  proceeds  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  cost,  estimated  at  9,000/.,  of  the  new 
buildings  at  Borrowcop  Hill,  Lichfield,  now  being 
erected,  after  designs  and  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T. 
Hillier-Pyke,  of  East  Ham,  Essex,  to  accommodate, 
for  the  present,  125  day  boys  and  twenty-two 
boarders,  with  residences  for  the  head-master  and 
assistant  masters.  The  Conduit  Lands  Trust  gave 
the  site,  eight  acres,  for  the  new  schools,  and  con¬ 
tributed  4,500/.  to  the  building  fund,  towards  which 
Mr.  R.  T.  Cooper,  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire,  also 
subscribed  300/.  The  County  Council,  moreover, 
have  undertaken,  it  is  said,  to  make  a  substantial 
grant  in  aid  of  the  scientifical  and  technical  depart¬ 
ments  which  the  Governors  hope  to  be  able  to 
develop  at  no  distant  period.  Of  the  old  school, 
which  is  associated  with  the  youthful  days  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Addison,  Garrick,  Dr.  Darwin,  and  Elia3 
Ashmole,  the  antiquarian,  there  is  an  engraving  after 
John  Buckler,  in  Croker’s  edition  (1848)  of  Bos¬ 
well's  “  Life  of  Johnson.”  It  was  founded  temp. 
Edward  VI.,  as  appears  from  the  record  of  a  small 
endowment  payable  out  of  the  former  Court  of 
Exchequer,  and  rebuilt  in  1692  at  the  charges  jointly 
of  the  City  Corporation  and  the  feoffees  of  the  con¬ 
duit  lands. 

Free  Library,  Newtown,  near  Cardiff.— The 
memorial  stones  of  the  free  library  in  course  of 
erection  at  Newtown  were  laid  on  the  18th  ult. 
The  building  is  in  a  central  position  in  the  town, 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Shayler,  Welshpool 
and  the  builder  Mr.  E.  H.  Nicholas,  Shrewsbury 
The  stone  laid  bears  the  inscription,  “This  portion 
of  the  building  was  erected  by  the  Co-operative 
Union,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  co-operators  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Owen, 
the  founder  of  co-operation.” 

Temperance  Hall,  Lincoln— On  the  9th  ult. 
the  new  Temperance  Hall  at  Lincoln,  which  com¬ 
prises  a  central  hall  and  a  suite  of  rooms,  named 
the  Lawson  Institute,  after  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
was  opened.  The  total  outlay  in  connexion  with 
the  new  premises  will  reach  about  S,ooo /.  The 
institute  stands  at  the  eistern  end  of  Salter  Gate, 
and  covers  the  site  of  the  old  Temperance  Hall, 
which  was  close  to  Broad  Gate,  and  the  ground 
previously  occupied  by  a  number  of  cottages  and 
other  buildings  at  the  rear  of  the  old  premises. 
With  a  view  to  future  extensions,  a  clear  space  of 
300  square  yards  has  been  retained.  The  hall  has  a 
balcony  and  gallery,  and  seating  accommodation  is 
provided  for  1,000  people.  The  building  is  of  red 
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brick,  with  dressings  of  concrete  masonry  by  Messrs. 
Daniel  &  Co.,  of  Lincoln.  There  are  three  en¬ 
trances  from  the  north,  and  emergency  exits  fitted 
with  panic  bolts  are  conveniently  placed.  The 
principal  hall  i3  arranged  on  ithe  "plan  of  a  theatre, 
with  circle,  pit  stalls,  and  pit.  Access  to  the  pit  is 
gained  by  the  central  door,  and  in  that  portion  there 
is  seating  for  400.  The  eastern  door  forms  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  stalls  and  the  front  rows  of  the  circle, 
extra  exits  being  provided  into  Thorn-gate,  and  the 
west  door  admits  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  circle. 
In  all  there  are  five  exits.  The  stage,  or  plat¬ 
form,  is  36  ft.  wide  and  19  ft.  deep,  and  the 
proscenium  is  25  ft.  wide  by  22  ft.  high.  The  foot¬ 
lights  are  movable,  so  that  when  necessary  the  plat¬ 
form  can  be  extended  over  the  orchestral  portion 
of  the  hall,  and  that  will  give  an  additional  depth  of 

5  ft.  6  in.  The  premises  contain  four  dressing-rooms 
at  the  back,  and  the  platform  entrance  is  from 
Thorn-gate.  There  are  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
cloak-rooms  for  the  circle  and  stalls,  and  behind  the 
circle  is  a  room  40ft.  by  16 ft.,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  refreshment  foyer,  and  is  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  kitchen  in  the  basement  by  means  of 
a  lift.  On  the  first  iloor  there  is  a  lecture  ball  40  ft. 
by  25  ft.,  with  double  entrances  and  exits.  There  is 
an  office  for  the  Secretary  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
heating  has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Truswell  & 
Son,  of  Sheffield,  the  electric  lighting  by  Mr.  Hazle- 
dean,  Lincoln.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  S.  & 
R.  Horton,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  W.  Mortimer 

6  Son,  Lincoln. 

Enlargement  of  Town  Hall,  Batley. — It  is 
proposed  to  extend  Batley  Town  Hall  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Hanstock,  and  the  approximate 
cost  of  the  scheme  i3  0  500/.  A  second  front  will  be 
made  to  face  the  Market  estate.  The  scheme  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  retention  of  the  large  room,  offices  for 
all  the  officials,  committees,  a  council  chamber,  and 
police-court  room,  with  Mayor's  parlour  and  magis¬ 
trates’  retiring-rooms.  There  will  be  cellar  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  basement,  from  which  a  lift  will 
communicate  with  the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
on  which  will  be  situate  the  assembly-room,  <&c. 
There  will  aUo  be  a  caretaker's  house. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Changes  in  South  Molton-street,  W.— 
Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  &  Trollope  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  architects  to  the  Symonds  Hotel  Co., 
for  new  premises  on  the  site  of  Nos.  3  to  9  in  this 
street.  The  site  of  No.  13  has  been  cleared  for  re¬ 
building,  and  the  City  Lands  Committee  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  City  of  London  recently  offered  the 
letting  by  auction,  on  an  eighty  years’ building  lease 
of  the  site — covering  an  aggregate  area  of  6,000 
sq.  ft. — of  Nos.  57-62,  whereof  No.  57  is  the  Globe 
tavern  with  a  frontage  of  114  it.  to  the  main  street, 
a  depth  of  55  ft.,  and  frontages  to  Globe-yard  and 
Haunch  of  Venison-yard.  The  architects  for  the 
new  buildings  on  the  site  of  No.  13  are  Messrs. 
Read  &  Macdonald. 

Statue,  Weymouth. — On  the  20th  ult.  the  me¬ 
morial  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  was  unveiled  by 
Princess  Henry  ot  Battenbtrg.  The  cost  of  the 
statue,  independent  of  foundations  and  pedestal, 
is  about  Soo /.  The  memorial  consists  of  a  portrait 
statue  of  the  late  Queen  upon  a  pedestal  of  Portland 
stone,  and  the  sculptor  was  Mr.  George  Simonds. 
The  total  height  of  the  memorial  is  about  22  ft. 
The  design  of  the  pedestal  is  also  by  Mr.  George 
Simonds,  and  the  stonework  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  S.  G.  Stone.  The  bronze  casting  was  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Singer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Frame. 

ERRATUM. — In  the  notice  of  the  Deptford  com¬ 
petition,  page  363  ante ,  the  word  “  ends  ”  in  the  top 
line  of  the  centre  column  was  a  misprint  for 
“  levels.” 

Australian  Land  Registration. — The  absence 
of  litigation  with  respect  to  titles  to  land  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  Australian  judicial  system, 
and  is  a  result  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Real 
Property  Act,  as  devised  by  the  late  Sir  R.  R. 
Torrens,  and  which  first  came  into  operation  in 
South  Australia.  It  was  introduced  into  New 
South  Wales  in  1S62,  and  completely  revolutionised 
the  procedure  in  regard  to  land  transfers,  which, 
until  that  date,  had  been  largely  modelled  on  law 
existing  in  England.  The  leading  features  of  the 
Act  are,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  Statistician,  the  transferring  of  real 
property  by  registration  of  title  instead  of  by 
deeds  ;  the  absolute  indefeasibility  of  the  title  when 
registered,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  owners 
against  possessory  claims,  as  a  title  issued  under  the 
Act  stands  good  notwithstanding  any  length  of 
adverse  possession.  One  result  of  the  Real 
Property  Act  is  that  in  New  South  Wales,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  land  is  bought 
and  s  ild  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  fees  paid  for 
regis  ation  are,  after  certain  deductions  have  been 
mad-,  devoted  to  a  fund  for  compensating  any 
hold*.  ,•  of  a  registered  title  whose  claim,  by  reason 
of  s  me  informality,  may  prove  invalid;  but  such 
is  the  care  exercised  before  a  title  is  granted  that 
insta  ces  of  this  character  are  almost  unknown. 
Evei  \  change  of  ownership,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
hastu  be  inscribed  on  the  title.  Thus,  if  the  holder 
of  5  acres  sells  a  couple  he  has  to  return  his  deed, 
which  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  showing  him  to 
be  the  holder  of  3  acres,  a  second  one  being  issued 


to  the  purchaser,  giving  him  a  title  to  2  acres. 
Thus  each  deed  shows  only  what  land  the  holder 
is  actually  entitled  to  under  its  provisions.  In  this 
way  all  disputes  respecting  land  ownership  are 
avoided. 

Plumbers  and  the  Public  Health  —At  a 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  certificates  of 
registration  at  Norwich,  on  Saturday  last,  Dr. 
Cooper  Pattin,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
City,  said  that  no  one  realised  more  than  he  did  the 
extreme  importance  of  sanitary  work  being  done 
properly,  and  he  had  reason  to  know  that  a  steady 
improvement  in  that  direction  was  going  on.  He 
found  every  year  from  the  reports  that  came  in 
from  the  inspectors  in  each  department  that  defec¬ 
tive  plumbing  work  was  steadily  decreasing,  the 
defects  that  did  arise  being  mostly  discovered  in 
work  done  years  ago.  It  was  rare  to  have  a  defect 
reported  in  any  work  that  was  done  within  a  recent 
period.  That  improvement  he  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  care  and  the  esptil  de  corps  which  animated  all 
the  plumbers  of  the  present  day,  and  he  hoped  that 
Parliament  would  sanction  the  principle  that  work 
of  this  character  should  not  be  done  by  any  one 
who  did  not  hold  a  certificate  of  competency.  The 
plumbers  would  then  be  putting  themselves  in  the 
same  position  with  members  of  his  own  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  Housing  Question,  Liverpool.— The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Housing 
Association  have  addressed  a  letter  to  each  candi¬ 
date,  asking  for  a  statement  of  his  views  upon  the 
housing  question.  They  say  :  There  are  in  the  city 
still  about  10,000  insanitary  houses  and  3,201  cellar 
dwellings  which  require  to  be  closed  or  demolished. 
Many  of  these  are  terribly  overcrowded,  the  report 
of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  1901  showing  that 
the  houses  of  four  rooms  and  less  contain  54,390 
persons  living  under  conditions  of  gross  over¬ 
crowding  when  tested  by’  a  standard  which  allows 
two  persons  to  a  room,  counting  two  children 
as  one  person.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  districts  like  Eveiton,  Kirk- 
dale,  and  West  Derby  West,  are  already  far 
too  densely  packed  with  houses,  and  any 
scheme  of  housing  reform  which  only  aims  at  re¬ 
placing  the  existing  insanitary  court-houses  with 
block-dwellings  and  one-room  and  two-room  tene¬ 
ments  of  small  dimensions  will  do  little  or  nothing 
to  decrease  overcrowding  of  houses  upon  land.  In 
any  case,  this  plan,  the  only  one  as  yet  considered 
by  |the  City  Council,  takes  no  account  whatever 
of  the  overcrowded  surplus  of  54,390  persons 
above-mentioned.  The  Association,  therefore,  urges 
upon  members  and  candidates  for  membership  of 
the  City  Council  the  urgent  importance  of  municipal 
building  in  less  congested  areas  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Land  is  much  cheaper  there,  and  cheap 
tramway  communication  now  overcomes  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  distance  from  work.  It  may  be  that  the 
present  slum-dwellers  would  not  go  out  to  the 
suburbs,  indeed,  that  might  not  be  desirable,  but 
thousands  of  artisans  in  Everton.  West  Derby 
West,  and  other  thickly-populated  districts,  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  municipal  cottages  at  fair 
rents.  The  migration  of  the  artisan  class  would 
give  more  elbow-room  to  the  poorer  folk  who  now 
occupy  slums.  The  speculative  builder  has  largely 
failed  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheap  and  commo¬ 
dious  houses,  the  advantage  of  cheaper  transit 
having  been  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  the  land¬ 
lords  by  a  general  rise  in  rents.  The  health  of  the 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  financial  interests  of  the  rate¬ 
payers,  demand  a  bold  policy  of  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  and  of  house  property.  The  candidates 
are  asktd  to  answer  the  following  question  : — “  Are 
you  willing  to  support  and  to  advocate  the  bu  lding 
of  municipal  cottages  on  cheaper  land  in  the  suburbs 
of  Liverpool,  supplementary  to  the  present  method 
of  building  tenements  on  expensive  land  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  city  ?" 

The  Slate  Trade.  —  A  blast,  bringing  down 
200,000  to  300,000  tons  of  bad  rock  took  place  at 
the  Colgwyn  Quarry  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  shot 
being  fired  by  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill,  now  on  circuit 
in  N.  Wales.  The  Colgwyn,  as  well  as  other 
quarries  in  the  district,  has  been  clearing  large 
quantities  of  bad  rock,  but  the  outlay  is  amply  re¬ 
paid  by  the  high  class  of  slate  produced  in'  the 
Nantll  Valley.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  and  stocks  low. 

New  Windows,  Margate  College.  —  The 
stained-glass  windows  which  have  been  inserted  in 
Margate  College  Chapel  in  memory  of  those  Old 
Boys  who  went  to  the  front  (over  250),  were  un¬ 
veiled  and  dedicated  on  the  28th  ult.,  with  a  special 
service.  The  work  was  done  by  a  local  artist,  Mr. 
Hill. 


LEGAL. 

IMPORTANT  WEST- END  ANCIENT  LIGHT 
DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Dean  v.  Maddick  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bruce  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  ult.  This  was 
an  action  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  laid 
at  500/.  for  alleged  interference  with  his  ancient 
lights. 

Mr.  Arthur  Powell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Keeling 
were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  Abel 
Thomas,  K  C.,  and  Mr.  D.  Pollock  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  surgeon  re¬ 
siding  and  practising  at  No.  69,  Harley-street, 


W.,  and  he  alleged  that  he  had  sufferej) 
damage  by  reason  of  defendant  having  wronn 
fully  obstructed  the  access  of  light  to  ancietB 
windows  in  his  house.  Plaintiff  took  over  *j 
lease  of  the  premises,  granted  for  forty  years  it; 
1 87 1,  by  an  indenture  dated  May  25,  1897.  Fc 
more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  the  erection  of  tt 
building  complained  of — viz  ,  a  building  at  the  real 
of  No.  67,  Harley-street — plaintiff  and  his  predt}; 
cessors  in  title  had  enjoyed  the  following  window! 
and  lights,  viz.,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  window  facing 
south  lighting  a  lavatory,  two  windows  facing  sout1 
lighting  a  small  room  used  as  an  operating-room,  J1 
window  facing  south-west,  in  the  bay  of,  aol 
partially  lighting,  a  room  used  as  a  consulting-roorn 
a  window  facing  south  in  the  same  bay,  and  pai 
tially  lighting  the  last-mentioned  room,  and  tw 
windows  facing  west,  lighting  a  room  now  used  as 
dining-room  :  on  the  first  floor,  lighting  a  boudoS 
or  music-room,  and  in  the  basement  a  certain  sky 
light  and  windows  lighting  the  kitchen  and  domestic 
offices.  Adjoining  the  plaintiffs  premises  on  th 
north  side  are  the  defendant's  premises,  No.  6; 
Harley-street,  consisting  of  a  dwelling-house  anc 
until  1901,  there  was  behind  it  a  yard,  about  57  fr 
long,  with  a  building  at  the  end  used  for  stabling 
which,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  was  over  thirt 
years  old.  For  more  than  twenty  years  before  th! 
erection  of  the  building  on  the  site  of  the  stabling 
plaintiff  and  his  predecessors  had  continuously  am 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  free  access  of  light  over  thb 
said  yard  and  stabling  to  and  through  the  window 
and  lights  before  mentioned.  In  or  about  April 
1901,  defendant  pulled  down  the  stabling,  and  ii 
November  or  December  he  erected  on  the  site  o 
part  of  the  yard  a  building  called  a  maisonettt 
much  higher  than  the  stabling.  The  plaintifl 
alleged  that  this  new  building  materially  diminished 
the  access  of  light  to  his  premises,  and  he  claimed 
the  damages  before  stated. 

The  defendant  by  his  defence  did  not  admit  tha_ 
the  plaintiff's  lights  or  windows  were  ancien: 
lights  or  that  the  plaintiff  had  always  enjoyed  tht 
light  he  alleged  over  the  stables.  He  pleaded  tha 
he  pulled  down  the  stabling  in  September,  1901,  anc 
in  November  or  December  caused  a  new  buildim 
to  be  erected  on  the  site.  The  building  was  erected 
upon  part  of  the  open  space  between  the  old  stabll 
and  the  defendant’s  main  building,  and  was  set  bach 
and  arranged  so  as  not  to  damage  or  interfere  witli 
the  plaintiff’s  lights.  Defendant  further  denied 
that  his  new  building  materially  or  at  all  ob3tructec 
or  diminished  the  access  of  light  to  any  of  tht 
windows  or  lights  in  the  plaintiff's  house,  or  that  tht 
plaintiff  had  suffered  any  damage  by  reason  of  any 
of  the  acts  complained  of. 

Mr.  Arthur  Powell  having  opened  the  case! 
reciting  the  before-mentioned  facts,  the  following 
evidence  was  called  : — 

Mr.  Elgood,  an  auctioneer,  stated  that  he  haoj 
visited  the  premises  in  question,  and  he  considered 
that  the  wall  the  defendant  had  erected  hac 
diminished  the  light  going  into  the  plaintiff’! 
building.  The  operating-room  and  the  consulting.: 
room  of  the  plaintiff  had  had  the  light  interferec 
with,  whilst  the  dining-room  suffered  to  somr 
extent.  Before  the  defendant’s  building  was  erected 
there  was  an  uninterrupted  light  right  across  New 
Cavendish-street  to  the  plaintiff's  house.  Having 
regard  to  Harley-street  being  the  abode  of  the 
medical  profession,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff’s  house  bad  been  depreciated  to  the  exten; 
of  50/.  a  year,  or  a  capital  sum  of  3S5/. 

Cross-examined  :  He  put  down  the  loss  of  rent  t< 
the  diminution  of  light  alone. 

Mr.  Henry  Dean,  the  plaintiff’s  father,  manages 
of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  examined,  said  hi 
often  visited  his  son  at  No.  69,  Harley-street 
whilst  the  stables  were  up  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
and  he  had  been  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Hd 
had  been  in  the  rooms  since  the  erection  of  the 
defendant’s  new  building.  He  had  noticed  ac; 
appreciable  difference  in  the  light  since  the  dec 
fendant’s  building  had  been  up,  particularly  to  thd 
consulting-room  and  the  operating-room.  Thf 
light  there  was  materially  affected.  The  light  tc 
the  dining-room  was  also  affected.  With  regaro 
to  the  basement,  the  sky  could  formerly  be  seen 
from  the  housekeeper’s  rooms,  but  now  the  sky  was 
obscured,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  was  the  top  0) 
the  roof  of  the  defendant’s  new  building. 

Mr.  Henry  Percy  Dean,  the  plaintiff,  a  consulting 
and  operating  surgeon,  of  60,  Harley-street,  said  hi 
took  the  premises  in  May,  1897,  going  into  occupatioi 
the  following  June.  At  that  time  there  was  a  stabli 
there  and  there  was  a  good  light.  A  good  light  wa. 
necessary  for  his  profession,  and  he  took  the  hous> 
on  account  of  the  good  light.  In  May,  1901,  h 
discovered  that  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  building 
where  the  stable  formerly  stood,  and  when  th> 
scaffolding  was  up  it  was  covered  with  a  tarpaulii 
in  order  to  see  what  effect  the  building  would  hav 
on  the  light  to  his  house.  The  result  was  very 
marked,  the  light  being  very  much  interfered  with 
About  October  the  erection  of  the  building  com 
menced,  and  in  November  he  instructed  his  solicitor 
and  eventually  the  present  action  wa3  commenced 
The  defendant’s  building  had  been  completed,  and  i 
covered  more  ground  than  the  stable  formerly  did 
and  was  bigger  and  higher  than  the  building  i 
superseded.  The  result  was  that  the  light  had  beei 
materially  diminished  to  the  dining-room,  consulting 
room,  operating-room,  and  basement. 
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Cross-examined  :  He  emphatically  denied  that  he 
id  discussed  with  defendant  or  his  agents  the 
light  to  which  he  would  not  object  to  the  defend- 
it's  building  going.  He  had  all  along  acquiesced  in 
e  judgment  of  his  architect,  Mr.  Scott,  who  had 
Ivised  him  as  to  the  height  to  which  the  defend- 
it's  building  could  go. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of  No. 
j,  Bedford-row,  W.C.,  said  he  was  called  in  in 
arch  by  the  plaintiff  with  reference  to  certain 
rojected  buildings  by  the  defendant.  At  that  time 
iere  was  a  very  good  light  in  plaintiff’s  consulting 
id  operating  rooms  and  lavatory.  The  dining- 
jom  was  a  dull  room,  and  never  had  a  good  light. 

^  November  defendant’s  new  building  was  getting 
n  rapidly.  The  new  building  projected  13  tt.  6  in. 
syond  the  wall  of*the  old  stable,  and  was  that  dis- 
,nce  nearer  the  plaintiff’s  house.  The  wall  of  the 
taisonette  rose  9  ft.  6  in.  above  the  height  of  the 
Id  stable  wall,  the  roof  going  up  to  a  vertical  height 
jr  6  ft.  10  in.  above  that.  The  loss  of  light  by  the 
faction  of  the  building  was  as  follows  to  the 
laintiti’s  lifferent  rooms,  viz.,  lavatory,  vertical, 
p  deg.  less,  and  horizontal  23  deg.  ;  operating- 
pom,  vertical,  i8£  deg.,  and  horizontal,  iS^  deg.  ; 
pnsulting-room,  vertical,  24  deg.,  and  horizontal, 
S  deg.  ;  and  in  the  dining-room  a  loss  of  16  deg.  of 
ght.  There  had  also  been  a  diminution  of  light  in 
fe  kitchen. 

I  Cross-examined  :  When  he  saw  the  defendant's 
rchitects  before  the  building  was  erected,  he  was 
ure  he  never  expressed  his  approval  of  the  plans, 
fe  was  sure  he  disapproved  of  them. 

Mr.  David  A.  Ross,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
ave  evidence  that  in  his  opinion  the  erection  of  the 
liaisonette  by  the  defendant  materially  interfered 
i/ith  the  light  to  the  rooms  complained  of. 

I  This  being  the  plaintiff's  case, 

1  Mr.  Thomas  submitted  a  point  of  law  to  his 
irdship,  contending  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
jghts  to  light.  Plaintiff  held  his  premises  under  a 
pase  which  expired  in  1911.  But  in  1896  plaintiff 
[greed  to  take  up  a  new  lease  of  the  premises  for 
[wenty-four  years  from  1911.  This  being  the  case, 
,e  submitted  that  all  the  plaintiff’s  rights  to  light 
nd  air  were  taken  away  by  the  plaintiff  taking  the 
jew  lease  dated  1896  lor  twenty-four  years  from 
91 1.  Under  that  second  lease  plaintiff  gave  up  all 
fisements  over  any  other  property  on  the  same 
|state,  and  he  had  no  right  to  object  to  anything 
|one  on  the  estate.  Now  the  defendant  was  a 
;nant  of  the  same  estate  as  the  plaintiff,  and 
lerefore  the  plaintiff’s  right  to  sue  for  any 
iminished  light  was  gone.  If  his  lordship  upheld 
sis  view,  then  there  was  an  end  to  the  plaintiff’s 
ase. 

Mr.  Powell  complained  that  this  point  was  not 
aised  in  the  defence.  But  he  contended  that  the 
laintiff  was  not  barred  from  bringing  the  action, 
lasmuch  as  he  only  claimed  for  the  term  up  to 
91 1,  and  further  that  the  new  lease  did  not  come 
ito  operation  till  that  date.  How  could  his  learned 
-iend  raise  an  objection  to  a  lease  that  was  not  yet 
1  operation  ? 

His  lordship  decided  to  hear  the  case  out,  and  to 
;ave  the  question  of  fact  to  the  jurv. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant,  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
lathews,  F.R.I.B.A  and  F.S.  I.,  said  he  had 
xamined  the  premises  of  the  plaintiff.  He  did  not 
onsider  that  the  light  of  the  lavatory  had  been 
ffected  materially  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
uildings  of  the  defendant.  With  regard  to  the 
perating-room  the  eastern  window  was  unob- 
tructed.  The  western  window  was  obstructed  to 
ome  extent.  The  room,  however,  was  amply 
ighted,  and  there  had  been  no  material  obstruction 
a  its  light.  As  regarded  the  consulting-room,  there 
vas  no  material  obstruction  of  the  light.  It  was 
mply  lighted.  Both  this  room  and  the  dining- 
00m  had  sustained  no  appreciable  loss  of  light  by 
he  erection  of  the  new  buildings  by  the  defendant. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  defendant’s  architect,  gave 
vidence  to  the  effect  that  defendant’s  new  building 
aused  no  appreciable  interference  with  the  light 
f  plaintiff’s  premises. 

Mr.  Edw.  Robert  Robson,  F.R.I.B.A.  and  F.S.I., 
aid  he  had  had  great  experience  in  light  and  air  cases, 
le  had  in  June  last  carefully  examined  the  buildings 
n  question,  and  the  plans  and  the  angles  of  light. 
Plaintiff’s  dining-room  had  never  been  a  well-lighted 
loom,  and  its  light  could  not  have  been  affected  by 
he  defendant's  building.  The  consulting-room  was 
.n  amply  lighted  room,  and  a  little  diminution  in 
he  light  to  the  south-west  window  would  not 
Appreciably  affect  the  light  of  the  room.  The  loss 
here  was  absolutely  immaterial.  With  regard  to 
he  plaintiff's  operating-room,  the  witness  said  he 
vas  of  opinion  that  the  light  there  was  not 
materially  affected  by  the  defendant’s  new  building. 
The  lavatory  in  the  plaintiff’s  house  was  well 
lighted,  and  was  now  as  good  as  it  always  had 
!>een.  In  his  opinion,  the  plaintiff’s  house  was  not 
prejudicially  affected  by  the  defendant’s  new 
Building  with  regard  to  the  light.  Its  general 
attractiveness  was  certainly  not  affected  so  far  as 
ent  was  concerned.  He  thought  it  was  rather 
mproved  by  the  removal  of  the  stables  and  the 
Erection  of  the  defendant’s  new  building. 

I  Professor  Beresford  Pite,  F  R.I.B.A.,  said  he 
lad  had  a  large  experience  in  dealing  with  ques- 
lions  of  light  and  obstruction  of  light.  In  June 
ast  he  carefully  examined  the  plaintiff’s  premises, 
ile  had  already  become  acquainted  with  the  defen¬ 
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dant’s  premises.  He  was  of  opinion  that  defendant’s 
building  did  not  take  away  any  necessary  light  or 
material  light  from  the  plaintiff’s  lavatory  window, 
and  that  the  defendant’s  new  building  beneficially 
affected  the  lavatory,  The  effect  of  the  defendant’s 
new  building  on  the  light  to  the  plaintiff’s  operating- 
room  was  inappreciable,  neither  did  the  new 
building  affect  the  light  to  the  consulting-room. 
With  regard  to  the  dining-room,  he  thought  that 
no  case  existed  on  paper  as  to  the  loss  of  any  light 
to  this  room.  Generally,  the  plaintiff  had  not  in  his 
opinion  suffered  any  loss  of  light  that  was  appre¬ 
ciable. 

Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  estate  agent,  auctioneer,  and 
surveyor,  of  New  Cavendish-street,  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  letting  value  of  the  plaintiff's 
house  had  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  the 
maisonette  in  the  place  of  the  old  stables. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford,  of  Wigmore-street,  house 
agent  and  surveyor,  gave  evidence  of  a  similar 
nature. 

This  evidence  closed  the  defendant's  case. 

In  the  result,  the  jury,  after  deliberating  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  intimated  that  they  could  not 
agree  on  a  verdict.  The  parties,  however,  agreed 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  when  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  by  a  majority 
of  10  to  2. 

Judgment  was  entered  accordingly. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

THE  case  of  Pearce  v.  Robertson,  a  report  of 
which  appeared  in  our  last  issue,  came  again  before 
the  Marylebone  County  Court  last  week.  The 
plaintiff,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  William  George 
Pearce,  a  bricklayer,  14,  Crawford-buildings,  Mary- 
lebone,  W.,  and  he  brought  an  action,  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  against  Messrs.  R  ibertson 
&  Sons,  builders  and  contractors,  141,  Edgware- 
road,  W.,  claiming  damages  in  respect  of  personal 
injuries,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  through  the 
negligence  ot  the  defendants  or  their  servants. 

The  main  question  was  as  to  the  cause  of  an 
accident  which  occurred  to  the  plaintiff  whilst  he 
was  assisting  in  removing  an  old  bressemer  from 
over  some  stable  doors  in  Wood’s-mews,  off  Park- 
lane,  W.  Plaintiff’s  case,  briefly,  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  named  Tennant  was  acting  as  foreman 
on  the  job,  and  told  him  not  to  use  a  scaffold  for  the 
work  ;  and  that  while  Tennant  and  an  apprentice 
named  Houghton  were  pulling  one  end  of  the 
bressemer,  and  he  (plaintiff)  was  at  the  other  end, 
the  huge  piece  of  timber  “  gave  a  jerk,"  causing  him 
to  fall  and  injure  himself. 

The  defence,  in  effect,  was  that  Tennant  was  not 
acting  as  foreman,  but  that  Mr.  James  Robertson 
had  charge  of  the  job,  and  had  previously  told 
plaintiff  to  use  what  scaffolding  might  be  necessary, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  overbalanced  while  standing 
upon  a  pair  of  ordinary  builders'  step3. 

The  questions  which  the  Judge  put  to  the  jury, 
and  the  answers  given  by  the  jury  were  as  follows  : 
— 1.  Were  there  scaffolding,  planks,  and  trestles  on 
the  premises  ? — Yes.  2.  Was  the  plaintiff  bound  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Tennant  ? — Yes.  3.  Or  was  he 
merely  to  be  at  liberty  to  assist  him  ? — No.  4.  Did 
Tennant  tell  the  plaintiff  not  to  get  scaffolding,  but 
to  work  on  step3  ? — Yes.  5.  Or  did  he  ask  him  to 
do  so  ? — (No  answer.)  6.  Or  do  you  think  that 
Tennant  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  so  doing  ? — No. 
7.  Do  you  think  that  Tennant  or  Houghton  or 
either  of  them  started  moving  the  bressemer  with¬ 
out  warning  ? — No.  8.  Was  the  accident  caused  by 
the  plaintiff  working  on  the  steps  ? — Yes.  9  Or  by 
Tennant  or  Houghton,  or  either  of  them  moving 
the  bressemer  without  notice  ? — No.  ro.  Or  by 
both? — (No  answer.)  n.  Do  you  think  that  the 
plaintiff  consented  to  work  on  the  steps  willingly, 
and*voluntarily  incurred  the  risk?  —  No.  12 
Amount  of  damages,  if  any  ? — 50/. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  as  to  whose  favour 
the  verdict  was  in,  but  ultimately  his  Honour 
entered  judgment  for  defendants,  with  costs,  giving 
leave  to  move  for  a  new  trial,  the  application  for 
judgment  on  the  jury’s  finding  to  be  taken  as  an 
application  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act. 


AT  the  Brompton  County  Court  (London)  on 
Tuesday,  before  Judge  Stonor  and  a  jury,  James 
Butcher,  a  builder’s  labourer,  80,  Lot’s-road,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  brought  an  action,  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  against  the  London  County  Council, 
claiming  234/.  in  respect  of  personal  injuries  said  to 
have  been  sustained  owing  to  negligence  for  which 
the  defendant  Council  were  responsible. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Carrington,  counsel,  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  J.  Dumas,  counsel,  for  the 
defendants. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  explained  that  in  August  last  his 
client  was  in  the  employment  of  the  London  County 
Council,  assisting  in  some  works  connected  with  the 
formation  of  a  pumping-station  at  Lot's-road,  Chel¬ 
sea.  A  large  scaffold  had  been  erected,  consisting 
of  heavy  standards  with  ledgers  across  them,  upon 
which  were  placed  putlogs  and  scaffold  boards. 
Below  this  scaffold  were  large  and  heavy  pieces  of 
stone  which  were  required  to  be  pulled  up  by  means 
of  a  block  and  fall  from  a  trench.  The  plaintiff  and 
another  man  were  told  by  the  general  manager,  and 
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also  by  the  foreman  on  the  job,  to  pull  up  these 
pieces  of  stone.  They  had  got  one  piece  up  safely, 
and  were  pulling  up  a  second  piece  when  the  rope 
appeared  to  have  caught  one  of  the  putlogs,  which 
had  not  been  properly  tied  or  otherwise  secured, 
and  which  fell  upon  the  plaintiff's  head.  The 
injuries  were  very  serious,  involving,  it  was  said, 
concussion  of  the  brain,  impaired  sight,  &c. 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  his  counsel’s  opening  state¬ 
ment. 

In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  lift  the  pieces  of  stone  up 
without  using  the  pulley.  When  a  putlog  was  near 
a  wall  it  was  generally  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
but  if  the  end  of  a  putlog  came  near  a  space,  such 
as  a  window  opening,  he  considered  that  it  ought 
to  be  fastened  by  a  rope. 

Mr.  Christopher  Richard  Griffiths,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Gray’s  Inn,  stated  that  he  had  inspected 
the  works  in  question,  and  found  that  in  some 
instances  the  putlogs  were  not  lashed  to  the  ledgers. 
He  considered  it  a  highly  dangerous  thing  to  direct 
labourers  to  use  a  pulley  near  putlogs  overhead 
which  were  unlashed  to  the  ledgers. 

Mr.  William  Robert  Pether,  a  consulting  engineer, 
Mansion  House-chambers,  E.C.,  gave  evidence 
generally  corroborating  that  given  by  the  last 
witness. 

Charles  Cutler,  foreman  scaffolder,  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  London  County  Council,  said  that  it  was 
nut  u.ual  to  lash  pu'.Lg>  t'  1  dgcra,  provided  they 
were  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  pulley.  Between  the  two  standards 
where  the  pulley  in  question  worked,  the  putlogs 
that  were  lodged  in  the  wall  at  one  end  were  cut  off 
at  the  other  end,  so  that  there  should  be  no  projec¬ 
tion  for  a  rope  to  catch.  Witness  however  ad¬ 
mitted  that  these  putlogs  were  not  lashed  to  the 
ledgers. 

The  Judge  :  The  evidence  of  this  witness  seems 
to  settle  the  whole  case.  It  is  quite  clear  that, 
although  they  cut  off  the  front  ends  of  the  putlogs, 
they  did  not  tie  them,  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  jury  think  that  they  ought  to  have  tied  the 
putlogs.  I  think  we  ought  now  to  ask  the  jury  : 
What  damages  ? 

Mr.  Dumas  :  I  must  say,  your  Honour,  that  the 
case  has  taken  a  turn  which  I  did  not  expect. 

The  jury  found  that  the  putlog  was  used  in  an 
unsafe  way,  owing  to  it  not  being  lashed,  and  they 
assessed  the  damages  in  the  plaintiff's  favour  at 
150/. 

Hi3  Honour  gave  judgment  accordingly,  and 
allowed  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

13.307— SOLDERING  Irons  :  J.  G.  Wallis  and  E- 
Bagnall — The  tapered  ends  of  a  twisted  wire  or 
iron  bar  which  carries  the  bit  of  the  soldering-iron, 
either  at  a  right  or  other  angle,  are  fixed  into  the 
handle,  and  the  bit  is  fashioned  with  a  hole  and 
channels  for  the  wire  or  bar. 

13,310.— Flushing  Mechanism:  A.  Barraclough. 
— A  bell,  having  an  annular  recess,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  flap  valve,  that  will  start  the  flush  when  it 
is  lowered,  is  disposed  over  a  cone  which  communi¬ 
cates  at  its  base  with  the  shorter  leg  of  the  siphon. 
A  small  siphon  leading  from  a  container  that  takes 
the  float  of  the  ball-cock  will  supply  an  after-flush. 
A  butt-and-flange  joint  for  the  flushing  pipe  consists 
of  a  flange  thereon,  which  is  fastened  with  a  hollow 
nut  screwed  into  a  collar. 

13.351-— Insulation  of  Electrical  Conduc¬ 
tors  :  C.  E.  Woods.— For  insulating  purposes  the 
conductors  are  covered  with  the  split  intestines  of 
animals  which,  when  moist,  are  laid  around  them 
lengthwise  or  are  wound  in  spirals  having  over¬ 
lapping  edges,  and  then,  on  occasion,  overlaid  with 
some  waterproofing  substance. 

I3.37°- — Mechanism  for  the  Buckets,  &c.,  of 

CRANES:  W.  Taylor  &  W.  S.  Hubbard  (Taylor  & 
Hubbard).  For  opening  and  closing  the  bottoms  of 
buckets  and  skips  automatically,  the  inventors  link 
the  flaps  to  a  rod  that  is  joined  to  the  lifting-chain. 
To  the  body  of  the  bucket  they  join  a  sleeve,  through 
which  the  rod  is  inserted,  and  which  has  a  conical 
and  shouldered  top.  A  sleeve  consisting  of  two 
portions  bolted  together  is  hung  from  the  jib,  and  is 
slotted  to  take  projections  from  bell-crank  triggers, 
which  will  engage  with  the  shoulder  of  the  first- 
mentioned  sleeve,  and  are,  under  normal  conditions, 
drawn  upwards  with  springs,  their  play  sideways 
being  restricted  by  means  of  projections  that 
engage  with  slots  on  the  sleeve  of  the  jib.  When 
the  loaded  bucket  is  drawn  up,  the  conical  end  of 
the  sleeve  forces  the  triggers  apart  so  as  to  then 
close  together  beneath  the  shoulder  ;  but  as  the  load 
is  lowered,  the  triggers  will  be  pressed  downwards 
by  the  weight  of  the  bucket,  and  their  horizontal 
arms  will  become  engaged  with  projections  from 
the  arms  that  springs  press  inwards  ;  when  more  of 
the  chain  is  paid  out,  the  flaps  of  the  bucket  open, 
whilst  the  triggers  sustain  the  bucket ;  then  as  the 
bucket  is  again  raised  and  its  weight  is  taken  by  the 
chain,  the  triggers  are  drawn  outwards  by  means  of 
their  springs  as  they  turn  on  their  fulcrums,  where¬ 
by,  when  the  bucket  is  again  lowered,  the  sleeve  of 
the  rod  falls,  and  as  its  shoulder  becomes  engaged 
with  the  arms,  the  triggers  are  freed,  and  will 
resume  their  place  in  readiness  for  the  next  turn. 
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13.373-  —  A  Float  Valve  for  Flushing 
MECHANISM  :  A.  IV.  Murray. — Discharge  ports  are 
formed  in  the  valve  casing  which  is  screwed  on  to 
the  end  of  the  supply  pipe,  and  they  will  be  closed, 
normally,  with  a  disc  and  will  effect  a  noiseless 
discharge  on  to  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  a  heavy 
washer  covers  the  disc  valve  which  has  a  middle 
aperture  for  the  flow  of  water  into  the  receiver 
above  it,  in  order  to  force  the  valve  on  to  its  seat¬ 
ing,  a  cap  which  is  worked  by  the  counter-weighted 
arm  of  the  float-lever  normally  keeps  shut  an 
extension  from  the  top  of  the  valve,  the  cap  will 
rise  as  the  float  fall?,  and  thus  water  can  escape 
from  the  top  of  the  valve,  the  cistern  being  refilled 
as  the  valve  is  lifted  by  pressure  in  the  supply  pipe. 

13,391. —  Improvements  in  Locks  and  Fasten¬ 
ings  OF  DOORS,  &C.  :  G.  Hdybye  and  G.  Thalbitzer. 
—The  cy  lindrical  casing  of  a  spring-worked  bolt  is 
fashioned  in  two  portions  and  is  fastened  within 
a  mortise  cut  in  the  door,  on  the  bolt  is  mounted  a 
guiding-block  which  is  pierced  for  the  engagement 
of  two  ends  of  crank-levers,  press-buttons  in  the 
door-handles  are  coupled  to  the  other  ends  of  the 
levers,  a  stem  from  the  guiding-block  will  enter  a 
hole  in  a  revolving  block  to  be  turned  with  a  key, 
and  one  can  withdraw  the  bolt  by  pressing  the 
button  when  the  hole  registers  with  the  stem.  The 
bolt  cannot,  however,  be  withdrawn  if  the  block  is 
so  turned  that  the  hole  does  not  register  with  the 
stem. 

13,401.— Means  of  Ventilating  Ice-safes  and 
Similar  Receivers:  J.  W.  Sutton.— A  fan  driven 
by  clockwork  draws  the  air  through  a  pipe,  and  is 
combined  with  an  auxiliary  and  adjustable  regu¬ 
lating  fan. 

I3i4I3_ kilns  for  Cement-burning:  F.  Kilby. 
— A  small  shaft-kiln  especially  intended  for  the 
burning  of  cement,  and  also  available  for  burning 
bricks,  lime,  plaster,  and  so  on,  is  squared  in  section 
and  has  apertures  into  the  ashpit  for  a  forced- 
draught  current,  and  doors  lined  with  fire-brick  in 
its  side.  A  central  draught  is  provided  for  by 
means  of  a  divided  arch  near  the  top  of  the  shaft. 

13,415. — HOLDERS  FOR  INCANDESCENT  LAMPS  : 
G.  Wallace.— Two  tubular  pieces  that  are  affixed  to 
another  similar  piece  constitute  the  sockets  of  the 
holder  for  two  bayonet-capped  lamps  ;  the  third 
tubular  piece  is  slotted  for  the  arms  of  a  ring,  and 
is  screw-threaded  for  an  outer  coupling-ring  which 
retains  a  flanged  cap  into  which  a  grip  for  the  cord 
is  screwed  ;  in  that  tube  is  put  an  insulator  beneath 
the  arms  of  the  ring,  which  holds  a  middle  rod 
having  two  spring  plungers,  and  two  rods  having 
single  spring  plungers  set  obliquely  through  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  insulator.  The  plungers  are  thus 
disposed  for  effecting  contact  with  the  lamps,  the 
wires  being  inserted  through  cross-holes  in  the 
insulator.  The  lamps  can  be  placed  in  either  paral¬ 
lel  or  series  accordingly  as  the  supply  wires  and  the 
three  rods  are  connected. 

13.438.  — A  Fuel-economiser  :  G.  J.  Parkman.— 
Over  the  fire-bars  is  laid  a  false  bottom,  having 
slots,  feet,  and  bars  that  cross  the  grate.  Under  the 
false  bottom  slides  a  plate  furnished  with  side  holes 
and  a  similar  set  of  cross-bars  ;  thus  the  two  rows 
of  bars  will  make  a  bottom  closed  to  the  fuel  when 
in  one  position,  but  will  allow  a  free  current  of  air 
when  in  another.  The  slots  of  the  false  bottom 
take  projections  from  the  bottom  of  a  plate,  of 
which  the  upper  edge  lies  against  the  back  of  the 
fire-nlace.  The  contrivance  is  claimed  as  being 
applicable  to  any  fire-place,  and  for  producing  slow 
c.  mbustion  in  an  ordinary  stove. 

13.439.  — An  Improved  Gas-burner  :  A.  G. 
Baylcs. — The  inventor  seeks  to  ensure  a  uniform 
flow  of  gas  and  to  obviate  waste  with  a  check,  or 
chamber,  which  he  puts  within  the  pillar  of  the 
burner,  and  which  consists  of  two  stepped  thimbles, 
having  a  deflecting  plate  and  a  distributor  made  of 
gauze.  Since  the  area  of  the  inlets  of  the  chamber 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  outlets,  a  decreased 
pressure  of  gas  in  the  chamber  is  obtained,  whilst 
the  pressure  is  yet  further  diminished  by  reason  of 
the  chamber,  which  is  formed  in  the  pillar  above 
the  »  heck,  being  larger  than  the  first-named  cham¬ 
ber  ;  the  capacity  of  the  opening  of  the  tip  being  at 
the  same  time  larger  than  that  of  the  combined 
outlets. 

13,443.— A  Soldering-Iron  :  W.  Pullen.— Within 
the  handle  is  a  chamber  for  the  generating  of  acety¬ 
lene.  A  tube  that  contains  the  wick  leads  from  a 
water-chambt  r  to  that  which  holds  the  carbide 
cartridge.  The  tube  is  inserted  through  an  opening 
in  one  end  of  the  cartridge,  at  the  other  end  whereof 
are  apertures  for  the  escape  of  gas  that  are  covered 
at  both  ends  with  discs  of  canvas.  The  generation 
of  gas  is  regulated  with  a  screw  which  presses  the 
cartridge  against  a  spring,  and  a  pipe  from  the 
water-chamber  communicates  with  the  gas. 

13,452. — Making  of  Artificial  Stone  :  C.  K. 
Graham. — For  making  artificial  stone  from  various 
cements  the  cement  is  first  mixed  with  water  to 
excess,  the  surplus  water  being  expelled  bv  pressing 
the  moulded  goods  between  felt  or  wire  ;  etting  in  a 
hydraulic  press.  To  the  fully  hydrated  c  m  nt  may 
be  added  disintegrated  asbestos  fibre  and  o.  ickdust 
or  other  loading  material.  The  moulded  articles 
are  specified  as  being  frost  and  fire  proot  ai.d  avail¬ 
able  for  roofing  and  kindred  uses. 

13,464  — A  Tackle  or  Pulley  Block  :  J.  M. 
Ervin. — The  flat  side-plates  have  a  middle  flat  rib 
which  is  deep  enough  to  take  the  sides  of  the  yoke. 
The  yoke  and  side-plates  have  eyes  for  the  sheave- 


pin,  and  slots  in  the  side-plates  enable  the  cottar- 
pins  to  lie  flush  with  them.  Lugs  from  the  bridge- 
plates  are  rivetted  into  holes  in  the  side-plates.  Slots 
in  the  lower  bridge-plate  afford  a  clear  way  for  the 
ring,  and  slots  in  the  bridge-plates  are  engaged  with 
tongues  of  the  division-plate.  The  entire  block  is  to 
be  made  by  cold  stamping. 

13,476.— A  Saw-set  and  a  Gauge  :  C.  Samm.— 
The  saw-set  i3  in  the  form  of  a  four-armed  anvil. 
The  ends  of  the  four  arms  are  bevelled  at  different 
angles.  One  sets  the  saw  by  laying  it  on  the  anvil 
and  hammering  the  teeth  down  upon  the  bevels. 
The  U-shaped  gauge  has  an  opening  wherein  a  file 
is  secured  with  a  set-screw,  and  the  saw  is  placed 
between  the  legs  of  the  gauge.  As  the  file  is  moved 
along  the  saw  it  marks  the  highest  teeth.  For 
testing  purposes  one  removes  the  set-screw  and 
applies  the  gauge  to  the  teeth.  When  the  saw- 
blade  has  been  put  between  the  branches,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  latter  will  be  equal  to  the  degree 
of  set. 

13,498.— Loading  and  Unloading  Appliances  : 
Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co. — The  load  is  fed  into 
the  bucket  from  a  supply  bin  overhead.  The  hoist¬ 
ing  ropes  are  passed  around  pulleys,  and  from  their 
other  ends  are  hung  weights  which,  together,  are 
heavier  than  is  the  bucket.  The  eyes  of  other 
ropes,  which  are  wound  around  drums  on  a  shaft 
having  a  friction  brake,  are  linked  to  flaps  that  form 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  and  those  ropes  also  carry 
weights.  In  use,  the  brake  keeps  the  ilap3  shut 
whilst  the  bucket  is  being  loaded,  but  when  the 
friction  is  relaxed  the  bucket  will  descend,  its  flap9 
being  still  shut,  until  the  latter  \\  eights  meet  stops, 
whereupon  the  load  opens  the  flaps.  The  flaps 
remain  opened  until  the  bucket  is  lifted  into  place 
for  reloading,  when  the  weights  will  shut  them 
again. 

13, 556.— Crushers  for  Stone,  Brick,  Ore,  &c.: 
W.  H.  Baxter  — A  middle  rocking  standard  carries 
the  shaft,  and  there  are  bearings  in  the  wings  of  the 
swing-jaw  for  the  eccentrics.  The  shank  of  the 
standard  is  taken  by  an  opening  in  a  cross-head  on 
which  are  the  pivots,  or  the  standard  may  have  a 
flange  at  its  base  to  be  bolted  on  to  the  cross-head. 
In  another  form  the  standard  consists  of  two 
portions,  so  that  one  may  adjust  its  length  with 
packing-pieces,  whilst  the  connecting-bolts  will 
avail  as  breaking-pieces.  Four  adjustments  are 
provided  for  by  pivot  bearings  in  the  shape  of 
squared  blocks  having  eccentrical  eyes.  Confer 
also  No.  10,729  of  1S99  for  the  winged  swing-jaw. 

13.578. — Brushes  for  Scavengering  Roads, 
and  Similar  Uses  :  .S'.  Rosen/eld.— Strips  or  clamps 
set  lengthwise  in  channelled  bars  secure  the  bristles 
of  a  rotatory  brush  which  project  through  slots 
around  the  roller  and  can  be  drawn  in  or  pushed 
out  by  means  of  cones,  or  else  discs  having  spiral 
grooves,  that  engage  with  projections  from  the 
channelled  bars.  The  bars  are  either  fixed  or  caused 
to  slide  in  radial  grooves  in  the  end-plates  of  the 
rollers.  A  screwed  rod,  fitted  with  hand-wheel  nuts, 
serves  for  the  axial  adjustment  of  the  cones  or  disc0. 

13,580. — Legs  for  Shears  :  H.  Maiden  and  J. 
Coutts. — A  rigid  triangular  frame,  on  to  which  a 
pair  of  legs  is  hinged,  is  stayed  with  ropes.  The 
top  of  the  frame  and  the  top  of  the  legs  are  joined 
together  with  tackle,  which  also  supports  the  leg?, 
and  of  which  the  falls  are  passed  around  pullejs  at 
the  top  of  the  frame,  and  so  to  the  ground- winchts. 
From  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  legs  is  hung  the 
lifting  tackle. 

13,643. — Process  of  Pulverising  and  Crush¬ 
ing  stone,  &C.  :  Piccard,  Pictet,  et  Cic.— The 
material  is  maintained  by  centrifugal  force  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  drum  of  the  mill  as  it  rotates  upon  its 
hollow  journals,  and  is  acted  upon  in  turn  by  a  set 
of  lens-shaped  rollers  inside  the  drum,  whilst 
scrapers,  carried  upon  a  curved  rail,  throw  the 
crushed  stone  from  beneath  one  roller  to  the  next 
one.  A  current  of  air  may  be  impelled  through 
the  journals  so  as  to  carry  the  pulverised  mass  into 
a  receiver. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  October  31. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society  ( Incorporated ). — ■ 
Special  general  meeting  to  consider  and  approve  t 
revised  Schedule  of  Charges,  Clauses  10  et  seq.  6  p.m. ;  1 
Ordinary  meeting,  Mr.  S.  Pugin  Powell  on  “  Heraldr; 
with  special  reference  to  the  arms  in  the  windows  of  t 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Illustrated  by  some  of  the  origir 
working  drawings.  6  30  p.m. 


Tuesday,  November  4. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Address  by  Mr.  J. 
Hawkshaw,  M.A.,  President,  and  presentation  of  med; 
and  prizes  awarded  by  the  Council.  8  pm. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  —  Mr.  C. 
M'Carthy  on  “  Three  Weeks  in  Normandy.” 


Wednesday,  November  5. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — A 
H.  M.  Cautley  on  “The  Buildings  about  a  Farn 
7.30  p.m. 

British  Archirolegical  Association. — Mr.  S.  W.  K 
shaw,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  “  Oallands  in  Weybiidg. 
8  pm. 

Royal  Archeological  Institute — r.  Mr.  W. 
Knowles,  F.S.A.,  on  “  Blanchland  Abbey,  Northumb 
land.”  2.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Johnston  on  1  Twelfth  Ceul^ 
Paintings  Recently  Di-covertd  in  Claverley  Chun 
Shropshire.  ’  4.  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sani/c 
Officers). —  Inspection  in  the  District  of  St.  Mrryleboi 


3  p.n 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 


Thursday,  November  6. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers ) 
Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “  Ventilation,  Warming,  a 
Lighting."  7  p.m. 

Friday,  November  7. 

Architectural  Association.— Ms.  F.  C.  Eden 
“  Roof  Coverings."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers') 
Mr.  Max  Clarke  on  “  Calculations,  Measurements,  a 
Plans  and  Sections."  7  p.m. 


Saturday,  November  8. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanita 
Officers). — Inspection  at  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Pun 
ing  Station  and  Purification  Works,  Kew  Gardei 
2.30  p.m. 

The  Craft  School,  137,  Glohe-road,  Bethnal  Green ,  E 
Mr.  C.  Spooner  on  “  1  he  Studvnr01d  Furniture,  w 
some  Suggestions  for  Modern  Work  (with  lantern  ill1 
trations).  8.30  p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


£6lS 


Architectural  Association. —  Conversazione,  Royal 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  Piccadilly,  W. 
8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers). — 
Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “Building  Materials." 


7  P-n 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — An  extra 
meeting,  when  the  discussion  upon  the  following  paper 
will  be  continued  :  “  Oil  Motor  Cars  of  1902,”  by  Captain 
C.  C.  Longridge.  8  p.m. 


Saturday,  November  i. 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters  (.Carpenters 
Hail,E.C.).  Monthly  meeting.  6  p.m. 


Monday,  November  3. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  —  Opening 
address  of  the  session,  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A. 
F.S.A.,  President.  8  p.m. 

London  Institution.  —  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
on  “The  Earliest  Kings  of  Egypt.”  Illustrated.  5  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Professor  R.  Elsey  Smith  on  “Sanitary  Building  Con¬ 
struction  and  Planning  ;  Soil  and  Local  Physical  Condi 
tions.'1  7  p.m. 

(l  Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  T.  Andrews,  F.R.S.,  or 
“  Ellect  of  Segregation  on  the  Strength  of  Steel  Rails.1 
7.30  p.m. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  8. — By  A.  &  D.  Edwards  (at  Hereford). 
Leominster,  Hereford. — Upper  Wintercott  Farm, 

200  a.  2  r.  38  p.,  f.,  y.r.  300/. . 

October  13. — By  R.  &  J.  Mitchell 
(at  Cockermouth). 

Wythop,  Cumberland. — Riggs  Estate,  131  a.  o  r. 

26  p.,  f.  . .  3,1 

October  20. — By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 
Kensington. — 15,  Campden  Hill-rd.,  and  16,  Phil- 

limore-mews,  u.t.  si^yrs.,  g.r.  T2/.,  y.r.  180/.  2,; 

By  Graves  &  Son. 

Westbourne  Park.— 51,  Aldridge-rd.  Villas,  u.t. 

54  yrs .,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  60/.  .  1 

Burlington-rd.,  u.t.  56jyrs.,g.r.  10L,  e.r.  65/.  4 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 12,  Blomfontein-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  45/.  j 
By  Horne  &  Co. 

Pimlico.— 67,  St.  George's-sq.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r., 

&c.,  3/.  3s.,  p.. . .  I,! 

Kensington. — Addison-rd.,  i. g.r.  70/.,  u.t.  73iyrs., 

g.r.  30/. . . .  ! 

Paddington. — 26  and  28,  Shirland-rd.,  u.t.  59} 

yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  99/ .  c 

43,  Shirland-rd. ,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  y.c..  52/.  . 

16,  18,  and  29,  Elnathan-mews,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.,  w.r.  too/.  2S . . . .  £ 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Leyton. — Church-rd.,  Osmond  House,  f.,  p .  1 

By  Edward  Millard. 

New  Malden,  Surrey. — Cooinbe-rd  ,  two  freehold 

shop  plots  .  i 

October  21.— By  G.  F.  Box  &  Co. 

Camden  Town. — 8,  Park-st.  (S),  u.t.  14  J  yrs.,  g.r. 

1/.,  y.r.  50/.  .  ! 

43,  Park-st.  (S),  u.t.  8J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  50/.  ..  : 

Regent’s  Park. — 53,  55,  and  57,  Longford-st.,  u.t. 

20  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  112/ . . . 

Oxford-st. — 17,  Woodstock-st.,  Corporation  Lease, 

g.r.  3/  15s.,  fine  26/.  5s .  2,; 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

Forest  Hill. — Eweline-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  32/.,  reversion 

in  96  yrs .  I 

Pimlico.— 23,  Cambridge-st.,  u.t.  si  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 


■  55/- • 


Bermondsey. — Grange-rd.,  f.g.r.  6/.,  reversion  in 

2=4  yfs . , . . . 

2,  Ernest-st.,  u.t.  144  yrs.,  g  r.  4/.,  w.r.  41/.  12s. 
By  Chancellor  &  Sons. 

Hampton  Court,  Middlesex. — Hampton  Court- 
rd.  ;  also  cottage,  stabling,  and  blacksmith's 

shop,  f.,  p . 

By  Dhuenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Chislehurst,  Kent. — 1  and  3,  Summer  Hill-villas, 

f.,  y.r.  120/. . . . 

Chislehurst  Hill,  Calder,  f.,  y.r.  60/.  . 

1,  Mount-villas,  u.t.  83$  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  90/. 
Cambridge. — St.  Neots-rd.,  two  enclosures  of 

land,  28  a.  o  r.  12  p.,  f.,  p . 

St.  Neots-id.,  five  enclosures  of  land,  72  a.  1  r. 


9  P-. 


Girton,  Cambs. — Moor  Barns  I'aim,  467  a.  2  r. 

3t  P-.  f . 

Eastcheap.— 9  and  94,  Love-lane  (S),  area  r,88oft., 

f.,  y.r.  200/ .  . 

City  of  London.— 5  and  7,  St.  Mary  Axe,  area 
1,180  ft.,  building  lease  for  99  yrs.,  let  at  per 

annum  .  . 

By  Norman  &  Son. 

Harmondsworth,  Middlesex.—  Bath-id,,  f.g.r's. 

28/.  ios.,  reversion  in  76  yrs.  . . ...... 

Bath-rd.,  freehold  fruit  gdn.,  1  a.  3  r.  19  p., 
with  buildings  thereon,  e.r.  30/.  . 


By  Benjamin  Nor 
Woodford. — 7  and  8,  Beachcroft-t 

g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  53/.  19s . 

By  J.  S.  Richardson. 

DUlh  Lambeth.— 17,  Aldebert-ter.,  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.  iwS.,  e  r.  50/ . 

By  R.  1  meson  &  Son  (at  Ripon). 
:onebeck  Up,  &c.,  Yorks. — The  Summerstone 
Lodge  Estate,  780  a.,  u  t.  999  yrs.,  g.r.  &c., 

26/.  14s . . 

Uingstring,  Yorks.— The  Ellingstring  Estate, 

80  a.  o  r.  16  p.,  f. . . . 

By  Belton  &  Sons  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

ity  of  London. — Bucklersbury,  Ye  Gresham 
p.-h.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  y.r.  300/..  with  goodwill  .. 
egent-st.— Little  Argyll-st.,  The  Larder  p.-h., 

u.t.  T9  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.,  p.,  with  goodwill  . 

By  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons’ 
Hall  Tavern). 

ennineton.— Stannery-st.,  The  Alderman  p.-h., 

f. ,_  with  goodwill  . 

itchin,  Herts  —  Sun-st.,  The  Angel  p.-h.,  u.t. 

17  yrs.,  y.r  60/.,  with  goodwill . 

Ictober  22. — By  Chetwind,  Lvovd,  &  Deane. 
mth  Kensington.— 5,  Dove-mews,  u.t.  66?  vr*., 

g. r.  6/.,  y.r.  50/. . 

By  K.  C.  S.  Evenett. 

bslemere,  Surrey.— Courts  Hill,  The  Ridgways 

i  and  2  a  ,  f.,  p . ! . . 

By  Matthews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman! 
-ington.— 3,  Prospect-pl.  (S),  f.,  w.r.  31/.  4s.  .. 
oke  Newington.— 84,  Mildmay-pk.  (S),  f., 

y-r-  55^-  . . . 

ty-rd. — 2,  Macclesfield-ter.,  f.,  y.r.  50/. . 

omley-by-Bow. —  Blair-st. ,  f.g  r.  14/.,  reversion 

45  yrs . 

iplar. — Bloomsbury-st.,  f.g.r.  24 l.,  reversion  in 

4°  yrs.  . 

jtting  Hill. — St.  Ann’s-rd.,  f.g.r 

58  yrs . 

Dxton. — 1 11,  Hyde-rd.  (S),  u.t.  16  yrs 

i  y-r-  42^ . 

19  and  21,  Whitmore-rd.  (S),  u.t.  i6i  yrs.,  g.r. 

I  '3/.,  y.r.  So/ . . . . 

rnsbury. — Matilda-st.,  i.g.r.  18/.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

I  g.r.  it. . 

By  Norris,  Son,  &  Hadley. 
tney. — 51,  Galveston-rd.,  u.t.  87  vrs 

1  e  r.  65/. . . 

By  Ravenshear  &  Massy. 
llmg.  Westfield-rd.,  f.g.r. ’s  23/.  4s.,  reversion 

i  in  97  yrs . 

iVestfield-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  31/.  10s.,  reversion  in  98 

S . 

October  23 —By  Balch  &  Bai.ch. 
ntish  Town.— 49,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  u.t. 

5o  yni.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.s,/.  . 

bud  Green.  —96,  Regina-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g  r. 

f, i  ...  32/ . . 

By  Edwards  &  Daykin. 
nsington.  — 14,  Scarsdale-ter.,  u.t.  19J  yrs.,  g.r. 
6/.,  y.r.  50/.  ;  also  23,  Gordon-pl.,  u.t.  41  yrs., 

g. r.  nil,  y.r.  50 1 . 

By  Garrett.  White,  &  Poland. 
mcery-lane. — 15,  Took's-ct.,  area  1,200  ft.,  f„ 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 
le  End.  — 185,  187,  and  189,  Turner’s-rd.  (S), 

u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w.r.  117/. . 

Georges  East. — 100  to  ro8  (even),  Cornwall- 

st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g  r.  24/.,  w  r.  109/.  4s . 

ckney. — is,  The  Broadway  (shop  and  ware¬ 
house),  u.t.  43  yrs  ,  g.r.  6/  10s  ,  e.r.  90/ . 

plar.  — 6  and  7,  Pans-ter.,  u.t.  63  yrs  ,  g.r.  61., 

w.r.  59/.  16s . . . 

October  23.- By  Newbon,  Edwards,  & 
Shephard. 

rnsbury.— 33,  Arundel-sq  ,  f.,  y.r.  65/. . 

nonbury  —29,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  u.t.  42.',  vrs  .  G  r 

nil,  v.r.  72/. . ‘ . * 

lloway.— 22  and  24,  Furlong-r'd.,  u.t.  33  yrs., 

"  "  8/  ,  y.  r.  9  - l.  . 

.  }n. — 38  and  40,  Templar-rd'.,  f.,  w.r.  39/. 

mngay. — Mattison-rd.,  f.g.r.  7/.,  reversion  in 

94  yrs . 

eatham.— Gleneagle-rd.,  f.g.r.  81.,  reversion  in 

.94  yrs . 

iome  Park-rd.,  f.g.r's.  16/.  16s.,  reversion  in 

By  Varley  &  Locking. 
ke  Newington. -36,  Mildmay-grove,  u.t.  49 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios..  r.r.  52/ . 1,. 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

,20S.  2  5a.  and  207,  Waterloo-rd. 

(Young  s-buildtngs),  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.  w.r. 

428/.  . . 

tcklriars.— 67  and  60,  Wcbber-st.  ;  also' MaV- 
Shall's-build  iigs  (dwellings),  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

150/.,  w.r.  '■41/.  1 6s .  .  .. 

ithwarl:  -  Orang--st..  Winchester  -  buildings 
(dwellings);  also  the  Fox  and  Hounds  p.-h. 
adjoining,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  180/.,  y.r. 

482/.  1  As . 

mberwell  -Anichoke-p!.,  &c.,’  "stobart-man- 
sions  (dwellings),  u.t.  6t  yrs.,  g.r.  80/.,  w.r. 

465/.  8s . 

ters^a— x8.  St.  John's  rd.  (S) ’  f.‘,’  y! r.‘  2 75// *  1  ’ 
aims-rd,,  freehold  siahling  premises,  e.r.  30/.  . 
ne  Hill.  35,  ,7,  39,  45i  ;il„,  6,,  Winterbrook- 

rd.  u.t.  75}  yrs.,  g  r.  40/  ,  y.r.  250/.  . 

ttersea.  — 101  to  107  (odd),  Bridge-rd.,  u.t. 

7iyrs.,  g  r  26/.,  y.r  132/. . . . 

an.— 32,  Horsford-td.,  u  t.  724  yrs.,  g.r. 

j  4/.  15s.,  q.r  32/ . . . 

Jckwell.  -  38,  Sidney-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

|  y  r.  32/. . ' . ‘ 

pntish  Town.— 75,  Castle-rd.  (S),  u.t.  56.',’ 'yrs'.' 

I  g.r.  4/.  1  os.,  w.r.  8t/.  i8s . 

ickfri.irs.— 49,  Stamford-st.,  f.,  y.r.  75/.  ...!.. 
|mden  Town.  — 242,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  36  vrs 

Lg.r.  2/.,  e  r.  85/. .  -1  3  ’ 

yGoDKRev'  <J.  i  ambert  (at  Walthamstow), 
yton.  Bickley-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  30/.,  reversion  in 

95  yrs.  .  . 

L  October  24.— By  A.  &  A.  Field.  . 

Me  End.  1  .9.  Camb-idge-rd.  (S),  f,  y.r.  55/.  .. 
oreduch.— King  John  Court,  freehold  timber 
I  yard,  y.r.  52 1. 


’•  89/.  14s. 


24.  26,  and  28,  Pembroke-rd.,  f. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

*.*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  _.  ...  1  13  o  per  1,000  a  ongside, 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1.10  o  ,,  ,. 

Facing  Stocks  _  „  2  12  o  „  ,,  „ 

Shippers  . ,..250  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Flettons . .  180  ,,  at  railway  dep6t 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  ,,  „ 

Best  Farcham  Red  3  12  o  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...450  ,,  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  11  o  ,,  ,,  ” 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....480  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers......  13  o  o  „  „ 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  ig  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . .  X2  o  o  „  ,,  |f 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 14  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  (1 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  (I 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . .  14  o  o  „  „  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed ... .  a  o  o  „  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . 6  o  ,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  . .  31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  „  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime..  . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE. 

Ancaster  in  blocks - 1  11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 

Bath  1,  ....  1  7  , 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ...  1  8  „ 

Beer  in  blocks  1  6 
Grinsbill  „  ....  1  10  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  8  2  ,, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  24  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  o  ,,  n 

Red  Mansfield  ,,24  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2:0  ,,  ‘ 

Sin.sawntwosides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  .  2  3  per  foot  super.  ,, 

5  in.  Rubbed  two  side* 

Ditto,  Ditto  .  26  „ 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes). .  on'.  , 

2  in.  to  2i  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  o  7I  ,, 

i£  m.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  o  6  ,, 

Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  cube 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) . .  8  per  ft.  super.  ,, 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 
Din  . . 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  ..12 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

Hags  .  o  5  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  a  3  per  ft.  cube. 

,  .  deld.  rly.  depdt 

>  11  H  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  2  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  depot. 

'  11  ii  3  in.  do.  x  2^  , , 


Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  _ 

Seconds 

Small  limber  18  in.  to  10  in.)  . 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  . 

Swedish  balks . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average). . 

Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea  : 

3  in.  by  11  in.  . . -  . . 

3  in.  by  9  in . 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in. 

Second  yellow  deals,3  in.  by  11  in. 

n  n  3'?*  by  9  in.  17  10 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  xx  in. 

and  9  in .  15  xo 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  ti  10 
Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

byniD .  a  t  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . .  18  o 

Battens .  13  10 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

ix  in .  16  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . . 14  to 

Battens .  11  10 

Third  yellow  deals, 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . . .  _ 

Battens .  10 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  1 
>1  n  3  in-  by  9  in.  17  1 

Battens.... .  n 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  1 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16 

Cnder  2  in.  thick  extra  . .  01 

Yellow  Pine— First,  regular  sizes..  33 

Oddments  .  22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  1 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o 

Small  „  „  o 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  p?r  ft.  cube  ..  o 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o 

J  in.  do.  do.  _  o 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . . .  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . o 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  1 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .  0 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o 

xj  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . .  . .  o 

it  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 
matched . 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  some  Contracts,  dee.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work.  By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  tx 
ce  delivere 

Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Agnt  -Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Jan.  31 ; 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


Additions  to  Workhouse,  Clayton  ...  . 

Bridge  Works.  Norbury  Hollow,  near  Stockport 

additions  to  Olassel  House,  Aberdeen  . 

Schools,  Ystradgynlais  . . 

Villa,  Belgrave-road  Bridlington . . . 

Additions  to  Lodge,  Rocklngham  road . 

Road  Works . 

Sewers,  Ac . 

Chapel,  Cwrallynfell,  Glam . . 

Villas,  Preshury  road.  New  Malden,  Surrey  _ _ 

Clock  Tower,  Llangefln,  N'.  Wales  . 

Hall,  H.miilton-road,  Bangor,  Ireland  . . 

Road  Works . . . . . . . 

Station  Buildings  . 

Ironwork,  Ac.,  at  Gasworks  . 

Fireclay  Materials,  Pipes, Ac.,  at  Gasworks  . 

Surveyor’s  Materials  . . . 

Wrought-iron  Fencing,  Ac . 

Joinery  Work  . . . . . . 

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Inn,  Hen  leu  Bridge  . 

Additions  to  Hotel,  Cluny,  N  B.  . . 

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Kangour . . 

Thirteen  Cottages  .  ..  . 

Alteration  to  Landing  Stage,  Ac . . 

Well,  Metton  . 

Stable,  Ac.,  Albert  Park  . . . 

Hospital,  Old  Rattray  . . . 

Additions  to  Asylum.  Ballioasloe  . . . 

Additions  to  Town  Hall,  Bridgend  . 

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipe  . 

1  Villages,  Ac.  . . . . . 

Additions  to  Town  Hall  . . 

Wall,  Ac.,  at  Electricity  Works  . 

Road  Works,  Cliftou-road  . . 

Sewers.  Daw  End  . 

Steel  Works,  Tuunel-terrace . 

Sewerage  Works.  Queen-street  . . 

Stables,  Ac.,  Daw  Ecd,  Rushall  .  . 

’Alterations  in  Strong  Rooms,  Town  Hall . 

Outbuildings,  Ac.,  Locke  Park . 

Sewers,  Ac.  ...  . . . 

Additions  to  Polytechnic,  Priory  Park-rd.,  Willesden 

Outside  Staircases  at  Norwood  Schools . . . 

Offices,  Harroby- street,  Ac . 

Road  Works  . . . . . 

Trenching  Works  . . . 

Stable  Foundations  . 

’Convenience  at  Paddington  Recreation  Ground . 

Erection  of  Cottages  aud  Oak  Park  Fenciug  . 

Iron  Fencing  .  . . 

Road  Improvemeul,  Eastleigh . . 

Steel  Bridges.  Eastleigh . 

Block  of  Children  s  Homes,  Downend  . . 

’Station  Buildings  at  Nottingham . 

Baildings,  Grausha .  . 

Coastguard  Buildiugs,  at  Grove  Point,  Portland  .... 

Alteration  of  Boston-road  Schools . . 

Sewers,  Cliffe  and  South  Mailing . 

House  and  Shop,  Dashwood-road,  Banbury . 

Paving  a  Road.  Bradford  . . 

Business  Premises,  Tunnel-court,  Cardiff . . 

Caretaker’s  House,  near  Masham  . 

Additions  to  Christ  Church  Schools,  Leeds  . 

Eleven  Houses,  Old  Box  Yard,  Llanelly . 

Artificial  Lake.  Marine  Park . 

Road  Works,  1I11I  Top  House  Estate,  Hilton,  Yorks 

Hospital  ...  . 

New  lufants  School  at  Porlslade,  Brighton  . 


By  whom  Advertised 


North  Bierley  Guardians 


Kettering  Joint  Hospital  Board  . 

Mansfield  Town  Council . 

West  Alolesey  U.D.C . 


Hove  (Sussex)  Corporatiou  . 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Padihani  L.D.C . 

do. 

Gelligaer  R.D.C . 

Watford  U.D.C . . . . 

Guardians,  fit.  George-in-the-East 

Edinburgh  Lunacy  Board  . . 

Kinsale  R.D.C . 

Llandudno  Pier  Company  . 

Cromer  U.D.C . 

Middlesbrough  Corp oration  . 


Glamorgan  County  Council  . 

Huntingdon  U.D.C . 

Fermoy  R.D.C .  . . 

Bailey  Corporation  . 

Mane  nester  Corporatiou  ..  .  . 
Biighouse  (Yorks)  Town  Council 

Walsall  R.D.C.  . . . 

Glyucorrwg  U.D.C.  . . 

Brighouse  Corporation  . . 

Waliall  R.D.C . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Islington 

Barnsley  Corporation . 

Market  Harhorougli  R.D.C.  ... 

Middlesex  County  Council . 

Lambeth  Guardians . 

Cardiff  Corporation  . . . 

Northallerton  R.D.C . 

Hartlepool  Gas  Co . 

Borough  of  Hampstead  . 

Borough  of  Paduiugtou . 

County  Borougn  of  Croydon 

Borough  of  Lewisham  . 

County  of  Southampton  . 


do. 


Guardians,  City  A  County  of  Bristol 

Miuiand  Railway  . .... . 

Londouderry  Lunacy  Commissnra. 

Tno  Admiralty  . . . 

Hau well  School  Board  . . 

Lewes  Town  Council . 


Harrogate  Corporatiou 


Southend  Kur.-aal,  Limited  _ 

Exors.  of  ihelaue  Mr.  U.  Atkinson 
Westhoughtou  (Lancs.)  U.D.C . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


S.  Spencer,  Architect,  341,  Great  Horton-road.  Bradford . 

G.  S.  Doncaster,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Hazel  Grove  . 

Jenkins  A  Marr,  Civil  Engineer,  If?,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen  . 

P.  Williams,  lyr  Gorof,  Ystradgynlais . 

S.  Dyer,  Architect,  2!),  Quay-road,  Bridlington  . 

Gotch  A  Saunders  Architects,  B.mk  Chambers,  Kettering  ..  . 

F.  Vallance,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Mansfield . 

J.  Stevenson,  Kngiueer.  East  Molesey . . 

Rev.  J.  Rees,  Cwmllynfell  . . 

V.  Davison,  Architect,  7,  Market  ol ace,  New  Malden . 

Douglas  A  Mitchell,  Architects,  Chester . . 

Young  A  Mackenzie,  Engineers,  Belfast  . 

11.  H.  Scott,  Korough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  . . 

W.  Bel1,  Architect,  Nowcastle-on-Tyne  . . 

A.  J  Jackson,  Engineer,  Gasworks,  Padiham  . . . 


do. 


W.  Bevan,  Surveyor,  Deri,  via  Cardiff  . . . ... 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  14,  High-street,  Watford,  Herts . 

R.  S.  Tasker.  58,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. . 

Walsh  A  Nicholas.  Architects.  Halifax . 

A.  Mackenzie,  Architect,  County  Buildings,  Kingussie  . 

U.  J.  Blanc.  Architect,  25.  Rutland-squure,  Edinburgh . 

J.  Murphy,  Workhouse,  Kiusale.  Ireland . . 

J.  J.  Webster,  Civil  Engineer,  Victoria-street.  S.  W . . 

J.  C.  Melliss,  C.  K..  '204,  Gresham  II  mse,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C, 
F.  Baker.  Civil  Engineer,  Municipal  Buildiugs,  Middlesbrough  .. 

L.  A  J.  Falconer,  Architects,  Blairgowrie,  N.B . . . 

J.  Youug,  Lur  a-ic  Asylum,  Ballioasloe . . 

T.  M.  Fraoklen,  County  Offices,  Cardiff . . 

R.  K.  Middleton,  Civil  Engineer,  17,  Victoria-street,  S  W . 

P.  O’Neill,  Council  Offices,  Fermoy . . 

W.  Hanstock  A  Son,  Architects,  Branch-road,  Batley . 

City  Surveyor,  l  «»wu  Hall,  .Manchester . . . 

S  is  Ha v wood,  Borough  Surveyor,  Briihouse . 

F.  W.  Mager,  Civil  Eogineer,  Aldridge,  Walsili  ...  . . 

W.  P.  Jones,  Surveyor,  Cwinmer,  Port  Talbot  ...  . 

8.  S.  Haywood.  Borough  Eugiueer,  Brighouse . . 

F.  W.  Mager,  Civil  Engineer,  Aldridge,  Walsall  . 

Borough  Kugineer,  Town  Hall,  Upper  street,  N . . 

J.  H.  Taylor,  Civil  Kngiueer,  Manor  House,  Barnsley . 

J.  B.  Everard,  Civil  Engineer,  b.  Millstone-lane,  Leicester  . . 

The  County  Architect,  Middlesex  Guildhall,  Westminster  . 

Guardians'  Offices,  Brook-street,  Kennington-road,  S.E . 

W.  Harpur,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . . . 

Fairbank  A  Son.  Civil  Engineers,  Lendal,  York  . . 

Martin  a  Feuwick,  Engineers,  1,  Park-place,  Leeds. . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hill,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.  . . 

Borougli  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Paddington,  W . . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Croydon  . 

Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Catford,  S.E . . . 

County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  . . 


do. 


Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  St.  Peter  s  Hospital,  Bristol  . 

Eagiueer  s  Office,  Derby  Station,  or,  22,  Park-row,  Nottingham 

M.  A.  Robinson,  Architect,  Londonderry .  . 

Works  Department,  Admiralty,  Northumberland-avenue,  W.C 

W.  Pywell,  Cumberland  House,  Hanwell,  W. . . 

Borougli  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lewes  .  . ... 

J.  Timms,  Architect,  34,  Bridge  street,  Baubury  ...  . 

Mr.  Bell,  Bower  Green  Combing  Co.,  Bower  Green  Shed,  Bradford 

E.  G.  C.  Down,  Arcbito:t,  31.  High-street,  Cardiff  . . j 

Blaud  A  Bown,  Architects.  Harrogate  . . j 

Smith  A  Tweedale,  Architects.  1*2,  South-parade,  Leeds  . 

J.  Davies  A  Son,  Civil  Engineers,  Llaoelly  . . j 

J.  C.  Taylor,  Civil  Engineer,  Kursaal,  Southend  . I 

Bland  A  Bown,  Architects,  Harrogate  . . 

T.  Partington,  Council  Offices,  Westhoughtou  . 

E.  II.  Liugen  Barker,  14ti,  St.  Owen  s-screet,  Hertford  . . I 


do. 
Nov. 
Nov.  ! 


do. 


do. 


Nov.  13 
Nov.  17 
do. 

Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
do. 


do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

*  Architects  Assistants  . 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (♦)  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


Competition ,  — . 


Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vi.  viil.  A  x. 


Public  Appointment  xviii. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 


PRICES  CURREN1  (Continued). 


Prepared  Flooring— 

|  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 
beaded 


Per  square. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


or  V-jointed  boards  o  11  o  o  13  ( 
by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14  o  o  18  c 

by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  o  11  ( 

by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  n  6  o  13  ( 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  6  5 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  82 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 


Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .. . . 


726 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

>»»»-  l  «•  d.  £  1 

Common  Bars . .. .  7  15  o  85 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  . .  10  10  o  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars  . . . .  9  o  o  9  10 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  950  9  10 

„  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  .  . 

(•  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Biack. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

!  >1  „  t0  24g .  11  o  o  -  - 

I,  ,,  to  26  g .  12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  o  -  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  - 

■>  „  26  g .  14  5  o  •  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  -  - 

n  ,1  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  - 

11  n  26  g .  18  00  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  -  - 

n  >•  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s  o  -  - 

11  n  26  g .  14  5  o  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  12  o  o 

11  ii  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  - 

L  >},  .  26  s .  14  s  o  -  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  5  o  915 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton  in  London. 


Lsad— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  7 

Pipe  in  coils  . . . .  13  17 

1  Soil  Pipe....  .............. ....  16  7 

!  Compo  Pipe]J.. . .  16  7 

[Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne. . ..  _ _ ton  25  o 

i  Silesian  . . . . .  2410 

Copper — 

l  Strong  Sheet..  —  . . per  lb  o  o  1 

Thin  . . . . .  o  01 

Copper  nails  . .  _  „  001 

Brass— 

I  Strong  Sheet—  ,,  00 

Thin  . . „  001 

Pin — English  Ingots  „  ,,  01 

Solder — Plumbers’ _ „  00 

Tinmen's  _ _  .  „  00 

Blowpipe  _ „  00 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

:  s  oz.  thirds - - - - - - - 2t|d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  . . ijd. 

1  oz.  thirds  . . . .  . . 3$d. 

„  fourths . . . 2$d. 

■6  oz.  thirds . .  4d. 

,,  fourths  . 3jd. 

12  oz.  thirds . . . 5d. 

„  fourths  . 4jd. 

luted  sheet,  15  oz . . .  3d. 

11  21  . . 4d. 

Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  .  ijd. 

I  11  ,1  ,,  . . . 2d. 

i»  ii  ii  - .  2 id. 


OILS,  &c. 

law  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  per  gallon 

,(  ,,  ,,  in  drums  . 

lolled  ,,  „  in  pipes  or  barrels  .. 

11  n  „  in  drums  ........ 

?urpentine,  in  barrels  . . 

(  ,,  in  drums .  n 

Jenuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  I 

led  Lead, Dry . . . 

Jest  Linseed  Oil  Putty  . .  per  cwt. 

{Stockholm  Tar  ..  .  .. ..  .  _ _ ...  „ . .  per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

Ine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  o  8  o 

’ale  Copal  Oak .  010  6 

iupei fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  010  6 

[Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

;  _  Churches .  o  14  o 

fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  o  12  6 

iuperfine  Pale  Elastic  Carnage .  o  16  o 

fine  Pale  Maple  .  o  16  o 

finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  018  o 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . . .  . . . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . _ . 

Best  Black  Japan  . . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . . . . 

Brunswick  Black  .  .u_......  . . . 

Berlin  Black . . . . 

Knotting . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  ..  ..  . . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  A.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated). 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  ns 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair 
of  semi-detached  houses,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Pidgeon.  Mr.  H. 
Pavne  Wyatt,  architect,  124,  Brixton-road,  London, 
S.W.  :  — 

A.  Braun,  Goodmayes,  Essex*  . £1,512 

[Exclusive  of  fittings.) 


BRISTOL  (Fishponds). — For  erecting  north  aisle  and 
vestry  to  parish  church.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker, 
architect : — 

Church  . ,£2,061  I  Clark,  Fishponds*  ..£1,636 

Stephens  &  Bastow..  1,943  Walters .  1,616 

Hayes .  1,749  | 


CHELMSFORD. — For  the  erection  of  new  laboratories 
at  Chelmsford,  for  the  Essex  County  Council.  Mr.  Frank 
Whitmore,  County  Architect,  Chelmsford  ■ 


Smith  &  Sons . £IO>735 

Dobson  .  10,479 

Silas  Parmenter.. . .  10,329 

Henry  Potter .  9,Qio 

Everett  &  Son  ....  9,869 

Coulson  &  Lofts  . .  9,832 

Grim  wood  &  Sons. .  9,798 

W,  Chambers .  91649 


Harris  &  Rowe  -...£9,575 

F.  Bennett  .  9,490 

F.  Johnson  .  9,300 

Davis  &  Leaney  ....  9,293 

John  Rayner  .  9.232 

Ernest  West .  8,843 

Shillito  &  Son,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds*  ....  8 


CHELMSFORD. — For  the  erection  of  new  laboratories 
:  Chelmsford,  for  the  Essex  County  Council.  Mr.  Frank 


Whitmore,  County  Architect 

Bastow  &  Co - £2,995 

Grimwood  & 

Sons .  2,889 

Smith  &  Sons -  2,775 

S.  Parmenter....  2,595 

H.  Potter  .  2.S25 

Everett  &  Sons  . 

Dobson  &  Son  . 

Coulson  &  Lofts 
Harris  &  Rowe. 


2-438 

7,436 


2,396  o  | 


Chelmsford : — 

F.  Bennett . £2,3 

Davis  &  Leaney  .  2,3 

W.  Chambers. .. .  2,2 

F.  Johnson .  2,2 

E.  West  .  2,2 

S.  E.  Moss .  2,21 

Shillito  &  Sons, 

Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
munds*  .  2,21 


EDMONTON. — For  building  new  lavatory  at 
House  Schools,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Strand 
Mr.  A.  A.  Kekwick,  architect,  iS,  Outer 
Strand  : — 

S.  Kind  . £342  o  Bate  Bros . 

T.  G.  Sharpington  325  o  Sands,  Palmer, &Co. 

Barnes  &  Co .  287  10  Finch  &  Co.,  Ltd. . 

T.  Pearce  .  272  o  J.  Pavey,  Wood 

A.  Monk .  239  o  Green,  N.* . 


Millfield 

Union. 

Temple, 

£238  o 
217  o 

170  o 


HUNSTANTON. — For  the  Le  Strange  Arms  Hotel, 
Hunstanton.  Norfolk.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  architect,  31, 
Castle  Meadow,  Norwich  : — 

F.  Giddings  . . ,£7,639  I  Reuben  Shanks  ....  £6,295 

Renaut  Bros .  6,840  Youngs  &  Son .  6,170 

P.  Banyard .  6,691  |  John  Cracknell  ..  ..  6,095 


IVYBRIDGE  (Devon). — For  the  erection  of  masonry 
wall,  Lee  Mill,  for  the  Plympton  St.  Mary  Rural  District 
Council.  Mr.  F.  A.  Clark,  surveyor.  Old  Town-street, 
Plymouth  : — 

A.  Tozer . £288  15  I  Bennett  Bros . £>77  *o 

J.  Allen  .  267  o  G.  B.  Andrews, 

R.  J.  Hortop  ....  198  11  Ivybridge* .  150  o 

W.  E.  Bennett  ..  ..  179  10  | 

[Estimated  cost  of  work,  £160.] 


KING’S  LYNN. — For  alterations  and  additions  to- 
Thurlow  House,  King’s  Lynn.  Mr.  H.  J.  Green,  archi¬ 
tect  and  surveyor,  31,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich  : — 

Renant  Bros . £2,494  I  J-  Cracknell  . £2,276- 

R.  Dye .  2,401  |  R.  Shanks .  2,250- 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  house  and 
small  stable  at  Sunray-avenue,  Herne  Hill,  S.E.,  for  Mr.. 
E.  Miller.  Mr.  H.  Payne  Wyatt,  124,  Brixton-road^ 

S.W.,  architect : — 

W.  D.  Palmer,  75,  Dulwich-road,  S.E.*  ..£2,514 


LONDON. — For  well  and  sump  pit,  at  the  electricity- 
supply  station,  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engineer  : — 

T.  &  W.  Cole,  Ltd.  £525  o  |  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Carlton  Iron  |  Bishopsgate-street 

Foundry  Co .  399  *8  1  Without,  E.C.*. .  £.80  o 

E.  &  F.  Wright  . .  325  o  | 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  and  erection  of  two 
electrical  car-traversers  to  be  used  at  the  Clapham  and 
Balbam  car-sheds  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
cars  from  one  set  of  lines  to  another,  for  the  Londorv 


County  Council : — 

Green  &  Son,  Ltd . £1,400. 

Blackwell  &  Co.,  Ltd . . . .  1,170 

C.  &  A.  Musker(iQoi),  Ltd .  1,040 

British  Thomson  Houston  Co.,  Ltd .  964 

Ransomes  &  Rapier,  Ltd .  920- 

Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.,  London*  .  900 


LONDON.  —  For  the  South  -  Eastern  Weights  and 
Measures  Office  and  Coroner’s  Court,  Greenwich,  for  the 
London  County  Council : — 

Henry  Kent  . £6,951  13  8 

B.  E.  Nightingale  .  6,797  o  o 

Wm  Downs  . .. .  6,543  5  6 

Harry  Groves  .  6,503  o  o 

Martin  Wells  &  Co .  6,334  6  2 

General  Builders,  Ltd .  6,276  6  y 

H.  L.  Holloway  .  6,178  o  o 

Marsland  &  Sons  .  6,159  5  3- 

Stimpson  &  Co .  6,085  o  o 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  .  6,072  o  o 

T.  G.  Sharpington* .  5,922  9  8 

R.  A.  Lowe  .  5,9*9  5  6 

Architect's  estimate .  6,381  o  o 


LONDON. — For  labourers'  cottages  and  lodges,  Farm- 
field  Reformatory,  for  the  London  County  Council :  — 
Haslemere  Builders,  Ltd.*  . . .  £2,526 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  Chelsea  Dis¬ 
pensary,  Manor-street,  S.W.,  for  the  Chelsea.  Brompton, 
and  Belgrave  Dispensary.  Messrs.  Arthur  W.  Sheppard 
and  J.  F.  Burkinshaw,  architects,  21,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.  1  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Roods,  8,  New-court,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. : — 


W.  J.  Picken....  £3,150 
Foster  &  Dicksee  2,992 
Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood  .  2,837 

W.  Norton .  2,764  1 


Croplcy  Bros.  . .  £2,697 
Osward  Craske  ..  2,565 
Peacock  Bros.  ..  2,516 
Stimpson  &  Co.*  2,440 


RUGBY.— Elboro  Schools.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker, 
architect : — 

Parnell  &  Son  . £2,39*  I  Linnell  &  Son  . £2,154 

Wimi  &  Son .  2,365  Sturgess  &  Son  -  2,105- 

Hollowell  &  Son....  2,200  Eastwood,  Market 
Hopkins  &  Son  _  2,161  |  Harborough*  ....  2,10c- 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is- 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

MANTLE-ROAD  (B  and  G).— Altering  position  of  an 
existing  partition  and  providing  a  new  glazed  partition,  in 
order  to  redivide  classrooms  E  and  F  into  three  rooms  ; 
together  with  reversing  the  stepped  flooring  in  the  middle- 
room  in  order  to  obtain  left  light,  and  partitioning  off  a 
portion  of  this  room  to  form  passage  for  direct  access  to 
the  side  rooms : — 

Spencer  &  Co . £515  5  I  G.  Kemp  - ....  £397  o 

Rice  &  Son  .  511  o  Marsland  &  Sons..  393  o 

H.  Bouneau  .  508  o  |  Akers  &  Co .  377  o 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  406  o  I  J.  &  C.  Bowyer*  . .  372  o 

W.  Martin .  405  o  |  Wake  &  Dean,  Ltd.  369  o 

Bulled  &  Co .  397  o  I 


NORTHEY-STREET. —  Improvements,  boys’  and 
girls’  departments — Removing';  staircase,  cloakrooms,  lava-  - 
tories,  and  teachers'  rooms  ;  providing  new  halls  for  boys 
and  girls  about  46  ft.  by  28  ft.  6  in.  ;  new  staircases  ; 
cloakrooms,  teachers’  rooms,  lavatories ;  redividing  and 
restepping,  and  improving  lighting  of  existing  classrooms  ; 
providing  drawing  classroom,  552  sq.  ft.  area,  and  science- 
room,  368  sq.  ft.  area  ;  providing  girls’  water-closets  and 
adapting  existing  boys’  water-closets  for  coal-shed  ;  heat¬ 
ing  by  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  ;  new  drainage 
scheme.  Revised  accommodation  :  Boys,  287 ;  girls,  295  r. 


nfants,  363  ;  total,  945. 

Loss  of  56  places 

- 

Willmott  &  Sons  . . 

£25 

C.  Cox . 

+ 

72 

F.  &  F.  J.  Wood  .. 

64 

Killby  &  Gayford.. 

.  9-380 

+ 

65 

Perry  &  Co . 

+ 

58 

Gregar  &  Son . 

+ 

60 

Wall  &  Co . 

+ 

56 

Williams  &  Son  .. 

+ 

36 

Treasure  &  Son  . . 

+ 

45 

OnthwB'te  Son* 

+ 

53 

t  If  walls  of  classrooms  and  halls  are  plastered,  add. 

[S*e  also  next  page. 
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Per  1,000  Sets. 

Per  2.000  Sets. 

Per  3,000  Sets. 

Per  5,o3o  Sets. 

Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ltd . 

Henderson  &  Spalding  . 

£  s.  d. 
io  xs  o 

n  7  o 

3  18  o 

£  s.  d. 
iS  io  o 

15  io  o 

17  4  o 

13  1  0 

£  s.  d. 

25  10  0 

19  10  0 

o° 

£  s.  d. 

39  10  0 

27  10  0 

34  0  0 

25  8  0 

Tarrant  &  Son*  . 

Supply  of  TIMBER  for  use  in  M.T.  Centres,  on  a  running  contract 


Description  of  Timber. 


Battens  in  8-ft.  lengths,  in  parcels  of  200  ft.— 
Basswood,  2}  in.  by  1  in.,  per  100  ft.  run  . . 
Yellow  deal,  2$  in.  by  1  in.  ,, 

Sycamore  (not  less  than  4  in.  wide) — 

|  in.  per  ft.  super . 

Ife  E:::::::::::::::::::: 

Bass  or  American  whitewood  (good  green 
colour) — 

i|  in.  per  ft.  super . 

x3in.  ;; 

S  in.  „  . 


Burton,  Brine, 

&  Read,  Ltd. 

Cobbelts. 

R.  Garrard 

&  Co. 

Habn  &  Co. 

James 

Lai  ham,  Ltd. 

London  School 

Furniture  Co. 

W.  Mallinson 

&  Co. 

S.  Putney. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

6  6 

6  6 

10  0 

— 

6  6 

8  6 

9  0 

6  0 

5  6 

6  8 

— 

4  a 

— 

10  0 

0  6i 

*0  4i 

_ 

0  4i 

0  4'i 

0  8 

— 

0  4! 

— 

0  4 

0  6 

— 

0  3i 

— 

0  34 

0  35 

0  5 

— 

0  3 

0  3* 

*0  2^ 

— 

0  a£ 

0  2| 

0  4 

0  6 

0  si 

*0 

0  si 

0  6 

°  3) 

0  61 

0  4i 

*0  3t« 

O  42 

0  5 

0  A 

0  3i 

0  4 

0  3i 

0  3I 

O  2j 

0  3I 

*0  2{J 

0  3i 

0  34 

0  34 

0  a'i 

O  2} 

0  3i 

0  22 

"O  2i 

0  3 

0  3i 

O  3i 
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Vauxhall  Bridge  Again. 

IIE  question  of  the 
design  of  Vaux¬ 
hall  Bridge  has 
entered  upon  a 
new  phase,  the 
reasons  for  which 
are  stated  in  a 
Report  of  the 
Bridges  Com- 
mittee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  dated  October  29. 

The  preamble  of  this  Report  sets  forth 
that  “  after  the  passing  of  the  Vauxhall 
iBridgejAct  some  three  years  elapsed  before 
the  contract  for  the  demolition  ot  the 
[old  structure  and  partial  construction  ol 
ithe  new  piers  and  abutments  was  let 
to  Messrs.  Pethick.  The  Council  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  proposal  in  1897  was 
to  construct  a  five-arched  steel  bridge  with 
granite-faced  piers  and  abutments,  but  that 
when  the  sketch  was  submitted  it  was  re¬ 
jected  upon  the  grounds  that  it  did  not 
possess  those  features  which  it  was  thought 
a  crossing  of  such  importance  should  ex¬ 
hibit.  Some  eighteen  months  later,  as  the 
result  of  much  deliberation,  a  design  was 
submitted  and  adopted  by  the  Council, 
showing  a  granite  bridge  backed  with  con- 
crete'which  not  only  had  an  appearance  of 
stability  and  massiveness  but  which,  it  was 
believed,  gave  general  satisfaction.”  We 
think  most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  that  this  statement  is  one  of  the 
coolest  assertions  —  a  mild  expression  in¬ 
deed  to  use  about  it  —  that  has  ever 
been  heard  of,  and  shows  how  utterly 
incorrigible  the  Bridges  Committee  are  in 
their  defiance  of  public  criticism.  The  fact 
that  the  design  in  question  raised  a  storm  of 
disapprobation  in  the  architectural  and 
artistic  world,  and  that  the  Institute  of 
Architects  took  the  matter  up  seriously 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  London  County  Council  and  endeavour 
•(in  vain)  to  expound  to  them  the  defects 
and  the  aesthetic  clumsiness  of  the  design  of 
their  engineer,  is  as  absolutely  ignored  as 
if  it  had  never  happened.  The  Report 
proceeds  to  state  that  circumstances  have 
arisen  which,  they  regret  to  find,  will  compel 
the  Council  to  revert  to  its  original  con¬ 
ception  and  build  a  steel  bridge  with  stone 


piers.  For  “stone”  we  presume  we  may 
read  “  granite.” 

The  reasons  for  this  change  are  clearly 
and  fully  given,  and  as  far  as  the  powers  of 
the  Council  go  we  must  admit  that  they 
seem  conclusive.  By  the  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Act  the  County  Council  are  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Thames  Conservancy,  who  care 
for  nothing  whatever  in  connexion  with  the 
bridge  except  the  maintenance  of  the  water¬ 
way  and  the  headway ;  and  the  Act  gives 
them  power  to  insist  that  at  all  times 
“  during  the  construction  of  the  new  Vaux¬ 
hall  Bridge”  there  shall  be  a  maintenance 
of  at  least  three  openings  having  a  clear 
waterway  of  70  ft.  in  width,  and  “one  of 
such  openings  having  a  clear  headway  of 
18  ft.  and  the  others  of  such  openings  having 
respectively  clear  headways  of  15  ft.  above 
Trinity  high  water  mark.”  We  may  again 
quote  the  Report : — 

“  In  1898,  when  a  concrete  bridge  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  original  form  of  construction,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  headway  of  the  arches, 
owing  to  the  centreing  required  for  the  support  of 
the  concrete  arch  during  construction,  would  have 
to  be  temporarily  reduced,  and  a  clause  authorising 
the  lowering  was  accordingly  inserted  in  the 
General  Powers  Bill  of  that  session,  but  was  subse¬ 
quently  withdrawn,  as  it  was  represented  to  us 
that  a  method  of  construction  had  been  discovered 
which  would  obviate  the  temporary  headways  at 
the  centre  of  the  arches  being  less  than  the  pre¬ 
scribed  18  ft.  and  15  ft.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
year,  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  work,  showing 
headways  respectively  of  18  ft.  and  15  ft.  at  the 
centre  of  the  openings  and  lessening  on  each  side 
towards  the  piers,  was  submitted  to  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  and  received  general  approval.” 

When,  however,  an  action  was  brought  by 
the  Thames  Conservancy  against  the  con¬ 
tractor  in  respect  of  an  accident  to  a  steam- 
tug,  which  it  was  alleged  resulted  from  the 
required  waterway  of  70  ft.  not  having  been 
maintained,  it  was  found  that  the  contractor 
had  been  guilty  of  “  legal  negligence  ’’  in 
not  maintaining  the  waterway  at  the  stipu¬ 
lated  width,  and  it  also  appeared  that  he 
might  under  the  same  Act  be  charged  with 
“  legal  negligence  ”  if  the  headways  required 
were  not  maintained  for  the  full  width  of 
the  opening,  during  construction.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  most  unreason¬ 
able  demand,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  power  to  enforce  it  has 
been  conferred  on  the  Conservancy, 
and  one  cannot  therefore  be  surprised 
that  the  County  Council  decided  to  act  so 


as  to  avoid  running  their  heads  against  the 
law.  But  the  engineer  has  now  reported 
that  he  cannot  carry  out  the  concrete  arch  so 
as  to  allow  of  this.  To  obtain  the  required 
depth  for  centreing,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  clear  headway,  would  necessitate 
the  arch  of  the  bridge  being  raised  6  ft.,  the 
maximum  upward  deviation  allowed  by  the 
Act  being  only  3  ft.  The  engineer  further 
pointed  out  that  in  the  construction  of 
a  concrete  bridge  the  centres  must 
be  much  more  solid  and  less  liable  to 
movement  than  in  the  case  of  a 
stone  bridge  (which  is  perfectly  compre¬ 
hensible),  and  lor  this  reason  the  per¬ 
missible  upward  deviation  is  insufficient  to 
give  room  for  the  satisfactory  centreing  of  a 
concrete  arch.  If  this  were  obtained,  the 
gradient  would  have  to  be  altered  from 
1  in  40  to  1  in  32-5,  “which  we  consider 
excessive.”  It  is  more  than  is  desirable,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  streets  with  large  traffic, 
in  London,  which  must  be  at  a  heavier 
gradient  than  that ;  we  have  not  the  figures 
at  hand,  but  we  should  think  it  must  be 
so.  However,  the  maintenance  of  an  easy 
gradient  is  a  very  important  point,  and  we 
cannot,  blame  the  Bridges  Committee  for 
giving  full  weight  to  this  consideration. 

It  seems  rather  odd  that  all  this  was  not 
discovered  earlier  ;  at  all  events  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  centreing  for  a  concrete  arch, 
as  compared  with  a  stone  one,  must  surely 
have  been  worked  out  and  known  at  an 
earlier  date.  We  rather  question  whether 
all  the  reasons  have  been  given.  Informally, 
and  in  conversation,  we  heard  the  other  day 
at  the  County  Council  office  that  the  engineer 
considered  that  the  London  clay,  on  which 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  rest,  is  not  at 
that  point  of  a  consistency  to  be  quite  relied 
on  for  carrying  the  weight  involved  in  the 
use  of  concrete  and  granite  arches,  and  that 
the  return  to  steel  girders  was  to  be  made 
mainly,  or  to  a  great  extent,  on  that 
account,  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight  on  the 
foundations.  If  this  is  thecase — and  we  had 
it  on  very  good  authority — we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  that  reason  should  not  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Report  of  the  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee,  seeing  that  in  fact  it  is  a  better 
reason  for  the  alteration  than  any  of  those 
stated  in  the  Report ;  and  is  indeed,  if  true, 
unanswerable.  There  is  a  passing  reference 
to  the  desirability  of  lessening  the  weight  on 
the  foundations,  in  a  subsequent  passage  in 
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the  Report,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  it  as 
a  main  reason  for  the  alteration  from  the 
originally  adopted  scheme. 

The  Report  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
erection  of  a  steel  bridge  faced  with 
granite  had  been  carefully  considered, 
but  had  been  abandoned  1  'm  the  difficulty 
of  tying  the  two  materh  together  and 
meeting  the  effects  of  v  T^ual  expansion, 
and  from  considerations  of  extra  cost  and 
weight.  We  are  very,  glad  to  hear  that 
it  is  abandoned,  for  •  much  better  reason 
than  any  of  those  giveD,  viz.  :  that  such  a 
bridge  would  be  a  mere  structural  sham.  If 
we  are  to  have  the  steel,  let  us  have  it 
honestly  and  visibly. 

The  bridge  now  therefore  returns  to  the 
form  ot  a  superstructure  of  steel  with  granite 
piers ;  and  the  whole  question,  from  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  turns  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  details.  The  Committee  have 
had  hung  in  the  Council-room  a  drawing  of 
what  they  consider  the  “most  satisfactory" 
design  for  a  bridge  wholly  constructed  of 
steel  with  elliptical  arches  and  with  “orna¬ 
mental  facings.”  These  last  words  are 
ominous ;  we  know  too  well  what  that 
means  in  the  hands  of  a  bridge  engineer.  The 
design  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
drawing  shows  a  generally  graceful  line 
in  the  arches — that  can  hardly  be  helped ; 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  enough  to  fill  one 
with  consternation.  It  has  indeed  the  merit 
01  being  less  pretentious  than  Sir  A.  Binnie’s 
design;  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  It 
is  absolutely  commonplace.  The  faces  of 
the  piers  are  square  masses  with  immense 
panels  on  them  ;  the  spandrels  of  the  steel 
arches  are  filled  with  an  enormous  coarse 
tracery — foliated  circles  and  pointed  panels  of 
the  kind  found,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the 
spandrels  in  debased  Gothic  work  ;  poor 
enough  on  a  small  scale,  but  positively 
offensive  as  a  treatment  of  iron  ornament 
on  a  large  scale.  If  such  a  design  were 
proposed  for  a  bridge  over  the  Seine,  the 
Paris  authorities  would  resolutely  refuse 
their  sanction  to  it,  and  would  be  exposed 
to  public  obloquy  if  they  did  not :  but  any¬ 
thing  is  good  enough  for  a  bridge  over  the 
Thames.  It  may  possibly  be  that  this 
drawing  shows  only  the  general  crude 
conception  of  the  structural  syst^n,  and 
that  it  is  not  final  as  to  its  deco¬ 
rative  appearance.  We  sincerely  hope 
this  may  be  the  case.  But  if  Vauxhall 
.Bridge  is  erected  on  the  design  as  indicated 
in  this  drawing,  one  more  will  be  added  to 
the  series  of  coarse  and  vulgar-looking 
erections  by  which  recent  engineers  have 
been  allowed  to  disfigure  the  Thames  and 
the  city  through  which  it  flows. 


PROPOSED  LIFE  -  SAVING  AMEND  - 
MENTS  TO  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 
jJHE  agenda  paper  for  this  week's 
meeting  of  the  London  County 
j  Council  bristled  with  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  fire  protection,  for  it 
contained  the  Report  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  on  the  Queen  Victoria-street 
fire,  with  which  we  have  already  dealt ;  it 
contained  some  remarks  as  to  the  dangers 
of  cuts  de  sac  in  the  City  of  London  ;  and, 
lastly,  it  contained  a  very  important  Report 
(printed  in  full  on  another  page),  signed  by 
Dr.  Longstaff  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  dealing  witn  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Building  Act. 


The  redeeming  feature  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee's  Report,  which,  as  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  was  so  unsatisfactory  so  far 
as  the  Fire  Brigade  was  concerned,  was  its 
proposal  to  make  the  London  Building  Act 
of  1894  retrospective  as  regards  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  means  of  escape  irom  high  build¬ 
ings.  This  was  the  identical  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Coroner’s  jury  on  the  Queen 
Victoria-street  fire,  and,  we  should  perhaps 
add,  that  it  was  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee  that  originally  put  forward  this 
important  principle  in  a  letter  appearing  in 
our  columns  in  June  last. 

The  Building  Act  Committee  has  adopted 
this  same  policy  of  a  retrospective  Building 
Act,  so  far  as  safety  of  life  is  concerned,  in  a 
very  thorough-going  manner,  and  Dr.  Long- 
staff — the  able  chairman  of  this  committee — 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  practical 
character  of  his  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  terse  way  in  which  they  have 
been  put  forward.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
this  gentleman  will  remain  in  office  another 
year,  until  the  matters  he  has  brought 
forward  become  law. 

Summarised,  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Long- 
staff's  Committee  comprise  a  reduction  in 
the  height  above  which  the  provision  ot 
special  means  of  escape  can  be  required  in 
the  case  of  new  buildings  (not  being  factories 
and  workshops  coming  within  the  provisions 
of  Section  14  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  of  1901  or  common  lodging-houses 
coming  within  the  Common  Lodging-Houses 
Act),  and,  after  a  certain  date,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  similar  provisions  to  existing  build¬ 
ings.  Further,  the  provision  of  means  of 
escape  from  new,  and  after  a  certain  date, 
existing  buildings  (not  being  factories  or 
workshops  coming  withintheprovisionsof  the 
same  Section  14  or  common  lodging-houses 
coming  within  the  same  Common  Lodging 
Houses  Act)  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  are  employed,  or  in  which  sleep¬ 
ing  accommodation  is  provided  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  number.  Again,  the  proposals 
include  additional  powers  in  regard  to  pre¬ 
mises  used  in  part  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
or  manufacture,  and  in  part  as  dwelling- 
houses,  especially  where  the  part  used  for 
trade  projects  from  the  front  of  the  building, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  one-story  shop.  Lastly, 
the  powers  proposed  are  to  include  the 
regulation  of  the  use  of  the  dangerous 
match  boarding  and  panelling  as  an  internal 
finishing  to  walls,  and  also  to  regulate  the 
question  of  enclosing  lifts  in  buildings. 

All  the  above  proposals,  as  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  relate  solely  to  the  question  of  rapid 
exit  and  safety  of  life  from  fire,  as  distinct 
from  any  question  of  structural  limitation 
of  the  spread  of  fire  or  structural  prevention 
of  causes  ot  fire.  In  other  words,  these 
proposals  might  be  termed  “life-saving 
amendments"  to  the  Building  Act,  and 
should  hence  not  be  confused  with  any  of 
the  questions  of  primary  principles  relating  to 
the  construction  of  buildings  as  regards  fire. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole 
of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Building 
Act  Committee  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
professions  concerned,  and  although  we 
foresee  that  in  many  cases  there  will  be  a 
hardship  individually  on  the  existing  vested 
interests,  the  importance  of  these  primary 
conditions  for  the  safety  of  life  in  buildings 
of  the  Metropolis  cannot  be  underrated,  and 
the  pocket  of  the  individual  owner  must 
naturally  suffer  for  the  common  weal. 


We  quite  understand  that  the  proposals! 
are  urgent  proposals — proposals  which  shoulciil 
have  already  been  embodied  in  the  Building!! 
Act  of  1S94,  and  which  could  well  have  been! 
embodied  any  year  since  the  great  Cripplell 
gate  fire  of  1897  so  clearly  showed  thdl 
general  public  of  London  the  necessity  o:j 
carefully  guarding  against  fire.  It  is  for  this 
reason  of  urgency  that  we  will  also  say 
nothing  against  the  advisability  of  pushing 
forward  with  the  proposed  amendments  as 
fast  as  possible  and  putting  them  before 
Parliament  next  Session,  although  we  should 
naturally  have  preferred  to  have  seen  at  the 
same  time  proposals  for  many  other  amend-i 
ments  to  the  Building  Act  which  would! 
relate  to  preventing  the  spread  of  fire. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is 
much  in  the  Building  Act  that  requires 
amendment,  so  lar  as  the  structure  of  build-i 
ings  is  concerned,  and  the  prevention  of  th<f 
spread  of  fire.  The  Cripplegate  fire,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Barbican  fire,  are  examples  in  this  direction.: 
A  well-considered  Amendment  Act  em-i 
bracing  all  questions  of  the  spread  of  fire,  as 
well  as  the  question  of  the  safety  of  life; 
would  have  been  preferable,  and  it  might! 
even  have  been  advisable  to  devote  more 
leisure  to  so  serious  a  question  now 
that  it  has  at  last  been  energetically 
brought  forward  by  the  authorities.  Foil 
instance,  amendments  to  the  Building 
Act  embracing  an  entire  revision  of  thd 
schedule  of  fire-resisting  materials  woulc 
have  been  of  an  enormous  advantage  to  thd 
community.  It  might  have  been  well  tc 
have  embodied  in  these  amendments  th(! 
result  of  the  systematic  series  of  fire  tests 
which  is  being  conducted  at  the  presen! 
moment  with  fire-resistiDg  materials  ant 
systems  of  construction.  It  would  hav< 
been  well  to  have  dealt  with  the  question 
of  openings  in  floors  and  partitions ;  witl 
the  question  of  fire-resisting  doors,  and  tht! 
manner  in  which  they  are  fixed  and  bolted  t 
with  the  question  of  glazing  and  shutter: 
protection  to  small  area  windows  ;  with  thai 
of  the  protection  of  structural  ironwork  b]l 
concrete  or  otherwise  ;  of  the  separation 
of  tenements  or  flats  in  large  buildings  : 
and  again,  with  the  entirely  neglecte« 
question  of  the  substantiality  and  strength 
of  internal  walls  in  buildings. 

But  we  suppose  we  must  be  thankful  fol 
small  mercies;  and  if  we  get  in  190X 
certain  “life-saving  amendments”  to  the! 
Building  Act,  it  is  at  least  a  step  ii 
the  right  direction,  and  we  may  be  lef? 
until  1904  to  propose  the  structura- 
amendments.  At  all  events,  we  trust  tha-; 
the  County  Council  in  this  instance  wil’i 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  archil 
tectural  profession  and  the  surveyors  O' 
London,  and  that  the  vested  interests  will 
not  show  that  egotism  with  which  they  die 
so  much  to  spoil  the  Building  Act  of  1894; 
We  would,  however,  take  the  opportunity! 
of  pointing  out  to  the  County  Council  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  active  co-opera* 
tion  ot  the  great  professional  bodies  and  th£ 
Fire  Prevention  Committee  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  early  stages  of  the  draft! 
so  that  we  may  not  have  the  Building  Act 
amendments  so  maimed  and  distorted  as  is . 
frequently  the  case  where  Technical  BilWj 
are  before  Parliament  and  the  differentf 
interests  naturally  have  to  appear. 

We  hear  that  the  Home  Office  will  sup-j 
port  the  London  Couoty  Council  l  in  its 
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but  the  distance  CB  may  be  marked  as  the 
other  side  of  P,  i.e ,  be  deducted  from  the 
semi-major  axis.  In  this  case  the  difference 
of  the  two  semi-axes  (represented  on  the  rod 
by  V'b')  must  be  kept  to  the  axial  lines 
during  the  motion  of  the  rod,  when  P1  will 
trace  out  the  ellipse.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  upper  part  oClhe  figure. 

The  latter  n  elflod  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  with  mec.'nanics,  but  in  drawing 
ellipses  haviDg  axes  *of  nearly  equal  measure, 
and  in  all  cases  when  the  ellipse  is  small, 
the  first  method  should  be  employed,  [as 
greater  accuracy  can  be  obtained  byjt  than 
by  the  latter.] 

The  first  definition  here  given  supplies 
the  following  construction  : — 

Fig.  2 :  Make  B'S  B'S:  =  VC,  ithen 
SS1  are  the  "foci.’’  Insert  pins  at  the 
points  SB1  (and  b',  stretch  a  line\  around 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


odeavour  to  carry  out  the  amendments  now 
nder  consideration,  and  we  think  this  sup- 
ort  wise,  for  it  is  obviously  a  question  of 
le  utmost  importance  to  the  Secretary  of 
tate  concerned  to  have  no  repetition  of  the 
lueen  Victoria-street  fire  in  buildings  of  the 
ictory  class,  which  practically  come  under 
is  control. 

As  we  have  said  above,  we  welcome  the 
uilding  Act  Committee’s  proposals  based 
n  the  important  principle  of  making 
ertain  regulations  retrospective,  and  only 
;gret  that  time  will  apparently  not  permit 
f  the  amendments  also  dealing  with  the 
uestion  of  structural  protection  against  the 
pread  of  fire.  Should  it  still  be  possible  to 
btain  a  suitable  draft  in  time  for  next 
Session,  in  which  the  structural  amendments 
ould  be  included,  we  should  advise  every 
ossible  effort  being  made  in  this  direction  ; 
iut  should  it  not  be  the  case,  we  think  the 
rchitectural  profession  will  at  all  events 
e  satisfied  to  know  that  a  serious  effort 
|s  at  least  now  being  made  in  the  direction 
nf  ensuring  safety  of  life. 


SIMPLE  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUC¬ 
TIONS  FOR  DRAWING  ELLIPSES. 
HE  ellipse  may  be  defined  as  the 
locus  of  a  point  moving  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sum  of  its  distances 
’  from  two  fixed  points  within  the 
:Igure  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  major 


axis,  i.e.,  the  longest  diameter  of  the  ellipse. 
Thus  in  fig.  2  let  VV  represent  the  “major 
axis  ’’  and  SS'  be  the  two  fixed  points  (these 
are  termed  "  foci  ”).  Then 

PS  +  PS1  =  B'S  +  B’S1  =  VV>. 

It  "would,  however,  seem  to  be  more  use¬ 
fully  defined  as  follows: — 

If  two  fixed  points  in  a  straight  rod  slide 
along  two  fixed  straight  lines  at  right-angles 
to  each  other,  any  other  fixed  point  in  the 
rod  (except  that  that  is  equidistant  from  the 
two  original  fixed  points)  will  describe  an 
ellipse. 

This  last  definition  supplies  an  immediate 
construction  for  drawing  the  ellipse  when  the 
axes  are  given. 

Let  VV1  and  BB1  (fig.  1)  represent  re¬ 
spectively  the  “  major”  and  “  minor”  axes  of 
an  ellipse. 

Procure  a  straight-edge  and  mark  upon  it 
VP  and  Pb,  the  semi-major  and  semi-minor 
axes.  Extend  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  to  O 
and  O',  as  shown.  Place  the  straight-edge 
with  the  point  b  upon  the  major  axis,  and 
the  point  V  upon  the  minor  axis,  when  P 
will  determine  a  point  in  the  curve.  By 
sliding  the  rod  along,  keeping  b  upon  the 
major  axis  and  V  upon  the  minor  axis,  a 
pencil  held  to  the  point  ,P  will  describe  a 
quadrant  of  the  ellipse.  By  treating  each 
quarter  of  the  figure  in  this  way,  the  com¬ 
plete  curve  can  be  determined.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  case  Vb  equals  the 
sum  of  the  semi-major  and  semi-minor  axes, 


the  three  pins  and  make  it  fast,  remove  the 
pin  from  B1  and  substitute  a  pencil.  If  the 
pencil  be  moved  along  the  drawing-board 
and  the  string  be  kept  taut,  the  point  of  the 
pencil  will  pass  through  V'B1  and  V1  and 
determine  the  complete  ellipse. 

The  elasticity  of  the  string  renders  it”a 
difficult  matter  to  draw  a  correct  curve, 
otherwise  this  method  would  be  excellent. 

The  bed-joints  between  the  voussoirs  of 
an  ellipse  arch  should  be  normal  to  the  soffit 
curve,  hence  the  drawing  of  normals  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  “  setter-out  ” 
of  such  work. 

It  is  proved  in  works  on  “conic  sections” 
that  a  normal  at  any  point  in  a  "  conic 
bisects  the  interior  angle  made  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  point  to  the  “  foci.”  Thus 
if  the  angle  SPS  .  (fig.  2)  be  bisected,  the 
bisector  will  be  normal  at  the  point’P. 

When  a  series  , of  normals  are  required  as 
at  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  (fig.  3),  they  can  be  more 
expeditiously  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the 
following  interesting  property  of  the  ellipse. 
The  normal  of  a  point  2  intersects  the  minor 
axis  in  G;  a  line  drawn  from  2 parallel  with 
the  major  axis  intersects  the  directrix  in  N. 
Then  NG  Passes  through  the  focus  (S). 

Hence  determine  the  directrix  (MX)  by 
joining  any  point  on  the  curve  (in  the  figure 
B  is  made  use  of)  to  the  focus.  At  B  (the 
point)  draw  BM  tangent  at  B  (this  will  [be 
parallel  with  the  major  axis),  and  at  S  erect 
a  perpendicular  to  BS,  cutting  BM  inJ[M, 
1  d 
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which  is  a  point  in  the  “directrix.”  Draw 
MX  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis.  To 
obtain  the  11  normal  ”  at  a  point — say  5 — 
draw  5  b  perpendicular  to  MX,  meeting  it 
in  b ,  from  b  draw  a  line  passing  through  S, 
meeting  the  minor  axis  in  y.  A  line  drawn 
from  y  through  5  is  the  normal  at  5  ;  the 
other  normals  1,  2,  3,  4  can  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way. 

Reverting  to  the  second  definition  here 
given  of  the  ellipse  we  see  that  any  point  in 
the  moving  rod  traces  out  an  ellipse,  and  by 
taking  different  points  (but  using  the  same 
generating  lines)  any  number  of  ellipses  can 
be  drawn,  all  having  a  common  centre  and 
their  axes  on  the  same  lines  ;  but  no  two  of 
these  ellipses  are  parallel,  although  some¬ 
times  they  may  appear  nearly  so. 

To  draw  a  curve  parallel  to  a  given  ellipse, 
find  a  series  of  normals  as  just  described, 
then  mark  on  these  the  required  distance 
between  the  curves  as  VX,  IX1,  2X2,  &c.,  and 
draw  a  fair  line  through  the  points  thus 
determined.  T.  L.  B. 


NOTES. 

The  issue  of  a  new  loan 

cTuoSTS.  by  the  Coun‘y  council  ot 

2,000,000/.  at  3  per  cent., 
bringing  the  total  raised  by  the  Council  in 
the  last  five  years  to  the  sum  of  nearly 
16,000,000/.,  again  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  drawing  attention  to  the  serious  increase 
in  municipal  taxation.  The  net  debt  is  now 
stated  to  be  27,188,000/.,  equal  to  about 
one-twenty-fourth  of  the  whole  National 
Debt,  and  of  this  sum  only  about  2,500,000/. 
can,  we  believe,  be  called  in  any  way  reproduc¬ 
tive  debt,  although  how  far  any  of  the  under¬ 
takings  of  the  Council  are  remunerative  in  a 
strictly  commercial  sense  we  are  unable  to 
state.  Before  long  we  trust  public  interest 
may  be  aroused  in  the  question  of  municipal 
government  and  loans,  and  especially  in  the 
question  of  municipal  trading  and  the 
burdens  imposed  on  householders  for  the 
so-called  benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  expressed 
our  views  on  these  subjects,  and  now  only 
draw  attention  to  the  above  figures,  and  to 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  Council  to  extract  any  exact  information 
from  the  Finance  Committee  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  raised  in  the  near  future. 


Compensation  for Afi  interesting  and  new  point 
Land  “  Inju-  on  the  law  of  compensation 
riously  Affected.”  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

when  land  has  been  taken 

under  compulsory  powers  has  been  decided 
in  the  case  of  Long  Eaton  Recreation 
Grounds  Co.  v.  Midland  Railway  Co., 
reported  in  the  Law  Reports  for  November. 
The  Company  owning  the  recreation 
grounds  had  sold  certain  other  lands  for 
building  purposes  to  various  persons.  This 
land  was  all  sold  subject  to  two  restrictive 
covenants — (1)  against  the  erection  of 
“any  erection  or  building’’  except  of  one 
particular  description  within  certain  defined 
limits  on  the  said  land ;  (2)  against  the 
erection  of  any  “buildiDg”  on  the  said 
land  other  than  private  dwelling-houses. 
A  railway  purchased  the  land  from  the 
grantees,  and  erected  thereon  an  embank¬ 
ment  which  it  was  alleged  infringed  both  cove¬ 
nants,  and  in  respect  of  this  the  Recreation 
Grounds  Company  alleged  that  the  property 
retained  by  them  was  injuriously  affected, 
and  they  claimed  compensation  under  Sec¬ 
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tion  68  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845. 
The  Court  ot  Appeal  have  now  held  the 
section  to  apply  to  an  infringement  of 
such  covenants,  and  the  Land  Company 
to  be  entitled  to  the  650/.  awarded  them  by 
a  jury  on  the  arbitration  in  respect  of  the 
injury  sustained  by  their  property.  This  is 
the  point  of  importance  to  landowners,  as  it 
has  never  before  been  actually  decided  ;  but 
incidently  another  point  of  interest  was  the 
subject  of  decision,  viz.,  that  the  railway 
embankment  was  a  “building”  within  the 
scope  of  the  second  restrictive  covenant. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  present  case  the 
covenant  was  primarily  directed  to  secure 
the  building  of  private  dwelling-houses 
only,  but  in  view  of  the  facts  of  this  case 
draftsmen  will  be  wise  always  to  extend 
such  a  covenant  to  embrace  all  erections, 
or  additions  to  the  land,  as  all  structures 
might  not  answer  the  description  of 
“  buildings.’’ 


The  litigious  householder  will 
Watcr'  Rates  we^  to  study  the  case  of 
Elliott  and  Another  v.  Russell 
( Times ,  October  30).  The  Town  Council  of 
Southampton,  acting  as  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
had  supplied  the  appellant  with  water  for 
trade  purposes  from  March  21  to  June  5, 
1901.  On  August  18  they  made  a  demand 
for  the  water  rate,  but  not  obtaining  pay¬ 
ment,  on  February  13,  1902,  they  laid  an 
information  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act,  184S.  Section  11  of  that  Act  enacts 
that  when  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  dealing  with  each  particular 
case  are  silent  as  to  time  the  information 
shall  be  laid  “  within  six  calendar  months 
from  the  time  when  the  matter  of  complaint 
arose,”  and  it  was  contended  that  the  date  in 
this  case  was  June  5,  and  not  the  date  of  the 
demand,  viz.,  August  18,  and  that  hence  the 
information  was  out  of  time.  The  Divisional 
Court,  however,  held  that  since  by  the 
incorporation  by  Section  57  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Waterworks  Clauses  Acts,  the  charge  for 
supplying  water  became  a  “rate,”  section 
256  of  the  Public  Health  Act  had  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  information  was  rightly  laid 
for  failure  to  pay  the  rate  when  due  or  “  for 
the  space  of  fourteen  days  after  the  same 
has  been  lawfully  demanded  in  writing.” 
The  decision,  it  will  be  observed,  practically 
does  away  with  any  limit  of  time  within 
which  such  proceedings  must  be  brought. 


A  question  of  considerable 
Cottages  importance  has  been  raised  in 
some  correspondence  in  the 
Times.  A  Mr.  Tilley  erected  a  six-roomed 
labourer’s  cottage,  with  kitchener,  wash- 
boiler,  bath,  &c.  He  seems  to  have  obtained 
some  kind  of  sanction  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  erection  of  this 
structure,  but  the  Rural  District  Council  of 
Dartford  have  obtained  an  order  tor  its 
demolition.  Whether  this  order  is  valid  or 
not  we  are  unable  to  say  from  Mr.  Tilley’s 
letter.  The  real  point  of  importance  is 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  if  such  build¬ 
ings  could  be  erected.  They  would  be 
undoubtedly  superior  in  every  way  to  many 
existing  cottages  in  rural  districts,  and  on 
this  ground  should  be  allowed.  Another 
ground  is  that  the  cost  of  building  has  in¬ 
creased  so  much  of  late  years  that  there  is 
less  and  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  land¬ 
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owners  to  lay  out  money  in  cottages  whic 
can  return  but  little  interest  and  give  muc 
trouble.  Therefore,  if  possible,  cheap,  cor, 
modious,  and  wholesome  wooden  building 
should  be  allowed.  Their  life  may  not  t 
long,  but  a  building  which  exists  only  for 
limited  term  of  years  in  good  condition,  ai 
can  then  be  demolished,  is  better  than  a  mo- 
durable  building  which  stands  long  after 
is  really  unfit  for  habitation.  The  subje 
is  one  of  much  importance,  and  we  hope; 
will  be  brought  before  Parliament. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of< 
Old 'Jri  N?W."  a  papa-  00  “  Boilers  Old  ad 

New,’’  read  at  a  recent  meetiit 
of  the  Institution  of  Heating  and  Ventilatiil 
Engineers.  It  deals  only  with  the  boilel 
used  for  heating-installations  of  moderatj 
size  on  the  low-pressure  hot-water  systerd 
and  the  title  is  therefore  somewhat  misleat 
ing.  The  author,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Pears® 
prefers  cast-iron  boilers  to  wrought -irot 
and  considers  steel  inferior  to  bote 
on  account  of  its  more  rapid  com 
sion.  Precedence  in  the  manufacture  : 
cast-iron  sectional  boilers  is  claimed  for  thti 
country,  but  the  early  types  were  faulti 
constructed,  and  it  was  left  chiefly  for  tl 
Americans  to  make  those  improvements 
details  which  have  rendered  this  class  « 
boiler  so  useful  and  popular.  The  paper  » 
short  and  very  far  from  exhaustive,  bi 
nearly  all  the  most  important  points  ai 
briefly  touched  upon,  and  the  author  hi! 
usually  something  to  say  which  is  < 
practical  value  to  the  architect  and  heatic 
engineer.  Illustrations  of  the  best  mode* 
types  would  have  added  10  the  value  of  tl 
pamphlet. 

The  vicar  asks  for  subscrip 

B°ConSushsexCh’  tions  t0  a  sum  2-500^» 

estimated  cost  ot  the  reinstate! 
ment  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  thlj 
Holy  Trinity,  at  Bosham,  of  which  the  wallij 
ceilings,  and  roofs,  with  the  spire,  greatfl 
need  repair.  It  is  believed  that  the  churci 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  basilica,  soro; 
remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  base: 
of  the  chancel  piers.  There  are  simila 
remains  embodied  in  the  nave,  tower,  am 
portion  of  the  chancel,  which  are  considerei 
to  be  Saxon  work.  The  former  church  i 
shown  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, with  the  arrive 
of  Harold,  and  an  inscription — “They  comet 
Bosham.’’  Bosanham  had  been  the  homj 
of  Godwin,  to  whose  earldom  of  Wess® 
Sussex,  and  Kent  his  son  Harold  sue 
ceeded  ;  a  daughter  of  Canute,  who  also  hai 
lived  there,  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  tht 
church.  In  a.d.  681,  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  < 
York,  when  preaching  Christianity  in  tht. 
South  Saxon  province,  visited,  as  Bede  re 
lates  in  his  “Ecclesiastical  History” — set 
B.IV.,  c.  13 — “  a  certain  monk  of  the  Scottis 
nation,  whose  name  was  Dicul,  who  had  avert 
small  monastery  at  the  place  called  Bosat; 
ham,  encompassed  with  the  sea  and  wood 
and  in  it  five  or  six  brothers.”  That  con 
vent  had  been  founded  by  Ethelwach,  wto 
in  648-86  was  King  of  the  South  Saxono 
at  Bosham,  which  lies  at  the  head  of  f 
creek  of  Chichester  harbour.  From  a  ven 
remote  period  the  church  had  been  attachet 
to  the  manor.  Early  in  the  twelfth  centuri 
William  Warlewast,  Bishop  of  Exete:i 
enlarged  the  fabric  with  two  aisles,  ane 
lengthened  the  chancel,  for  a  college  t 
a  dean  with  five  secular  canons,  and  th 
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collegiate  church  continued  to  be  exempted 
from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  until  the 
Dissolution,  when  it  became  parochial.  In 
1845  the  south  aisle  was  restored  and  other 
improvements  were  made.  In  one  of  the 
articles,  “The  Statistics  of  Saxon  Churches,’’ 
published  in  the  Builder  of  September- 
November,  1900,  Professor  G.  Baldwin 
Brown  cites  the  fine  moulded  chancel  arch 
with  angle  and  soffit  shafts  and  the  very 
interesting  Saxon  work  in  the  jambs ;  he 
says,  indeed,  that  Bosham  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  Saxon  churches  in  the  South 
of  England. 


The  exhibitions  at  Messrs. 
Tbe  Haymarket  Tooth’s  and  at  Mr.  McLean’s 

Galleries.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Galleries  may  be  classed  to- 
1  gether,  as  they  are  next  door  to  each  other, 

:  and  open  always  (probably  by  arrangement) 

;  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  McLean  has  a  large 
:  landscape  by  M.  Harpignies,  “On  the  Loire’’ 
(35),  in  the  great  French  landscape-painter’s 
I  best  style,  and  a  cattle-picture  by  Herr  Van 
Marcke,  “The  Turnip-field  —  Early  Morn¬ 
ing,”  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual  with  this 
:  painter,  and  with  all  his  usual  talent,  but 
i  somewhat  uninteresting  from  the  absence  of 
the  landscape  element.  Mr.  Hurt’s  Highland 
landscape,  which  is  one  of  the  regular  events 
at  this  exhibition,  is  as  powerful  as  usual ; 
there  is  a  fine  moonlight  landscape  by  Mr. 

!  Farquharson,  and  a  large  one  by  Mr.  J. 

I  Weiss,  “  Chalk  Quarry  near  Arundel,’’ 

:  which  is  a  broad  and  powerful  work  in 
itself,  but  does  not  convey  the  actual 
!  character  of  the  scene,  which  we  remember 
quite  well  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  translated  into  a 
i  rough,  bold  style  peculiar  to  the  painter,  but 
i  not  the  character  of  Arundel  landscape. 
The  works  in  the  small  room  include  some 
small  Corots ;  a  good  picture  by  Mr. 
Thaulow,  “Steps  of  the  Salute,  Venice;’’ 
and  a  very  charming  small  landscape  by 
M.  Lamoriniere,  “  Pas  de  Calais.”  Messrs- 
Tooth’s  exhibition  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  leading  work,  unless  it  is  M.  Roybet’s 
“  A  Cavalier,”  in  which  the  rather  sentimental 
expression  of  the  face  is  oddly  at  variance 
with  the  demonstrative  character  of  the 
costume.  Messrs.  Tooth’s  gallery  seems  to 
be  the  chosen  home  of  Mr.  Leader,  whose 
rather  mechanical  landscapes  are  somewhat 
too  numerous  ;  in  “  The  River  Conway,”  how¬ 
ever  (67),  the  distant  hills  are  finely  treated. 
There  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  work  of 
Clays,  mannered  as  regards  the  water,  but 
with  a  fine  impression  of  calm  about  it ;  and 
there  is  a  small  but  admirable  and]  most 
interesting  work  by  M.  Detaille,  “  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt,  1798,”  which  enables  one  to  realise 
the  Bonaparte  of  the  Directory — thin,  hand¬ 
some,  long-haired,  with  large  luminous  eyes  ; 
a  phase  ot  Napoleon’s  personality  which  has 
been  rather  forgotten  behind  the  more 
numerous  paintings  of  the  Napoleon  of 
the  Empire.  There  are  eight  small  sketches 
by  Meissonier,  only  one  of  which,  however 
— “  Soldat,  Premiere  Republique,”  has  the 
special  quality  of  Meissonier’s  art.  Among 
the  other  noticeable  things  in  the  large  room 
are  a  good  example  of  Chevilliard’s  work  ; 
two  or  three  not  very  remarkable  Corots  ; 
Jacque’s  “  Shepherd  and  his  Flock,”  which 
rather  reminds  one  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field’s  family  piece,  with  “  as  many  sheep  as 
the  painter  could  put  in  for  the  money”; 
and  a  small  but  beautiful  landscape  sketch 
by  Cazin.  The  small  room  contains  an 
interesting  miscellaneous  collection,  includ¬ 


ing  a  cattle-picture  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  some 
good  examples  of  Prout,  a  fine  little  land¬ 
scape  by  Alfred  Hunt,  two  satiric  figures  by 
Chevilliard — “  Lecture  Sacree ”  and  “  Lecture 
Profane,”  and  two  fine  landscape  and  cattle 
subjects  by  A.  J.  Groenowegen,  a  painter 
whose  name  is  new  to  us,  but  whose 
acquaintance  is  worth  making. 


At  the  Goupil  Gallery  Messrs, 

The?oupil  Marchant  have  an  interesting 
Gallery.  “ 

collection  of  studies  and 

sketches  by  Mr.  Clausen,  not  painted  for 
exhibition,  but  representing  just  the  current 
daily  work  of  an  artist.  Some  of  them  are 
pastels,  and  others  which  are  not  look  a  little 
too  like  pastels  in  texture  ;  but  they  are  full 
of  fine  suggestions  of  light  and  colour.  The 
best  perhaps  is  “The  Path  by  the  Ricks”  (12), 
a  work  which  arrests  attention  at  once  by  its 
force  and  originality  of  style.  Among  the 
small  and  slight  studies,  mere  memoranda  of 
composition  or  colour,  are  some  very  clever 
and  suggestive  things;  “The  Little  Moon  ” 
for  instance  (6),  with  the  moon  looking  quite 
luminous,  though  a  mere  patch  of  colour  in 
the  middle  of  brown  paper  ;  and  “  The 
Rickyard.”  A  half-length  portrait  of  a  girl, 
“The  Bird’s  Nest "(2),  though  not  exactly 
beautiful,  is  full  of  character. 


At  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  is 
Fin^Arts!  a  co^ect*oa  °f  sea-paintings  by 
Mr.  W.  Ayerst  Ingram,  repre¬ 
senting  “  The  Waters  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  World.”  Mr.  Ingram  is  a  sea-painter 
who  has  been  steadily  progressing  in  his 
art,  and  this  exhibition  ought  certainly  to 
add  to  his  reputation  ;  it  seems  to  represent 
his  best  point  of  achievement,  and  contains 
many  fine  drawings,  and  nothing  that  is 
ordinary  or  commonplace.  “Dawn  in  the 
Atlantic  ”  (17)  is  an  exceedingly  fine  study 
of  sea  ;  as  also  “  Heavy  Weather  ”  (41), 
showing  another  aspect  of  the  open  sea. 
Some  small  sketches  of  Venice  are  notable 
for  their  feeling  for  colour ;  and  "Workaday 
Venice  ”  (42)  shows  how  much  poetry  and 
effect  may  be  got  out  of  even  the  more  prosaic 
portions  of  the  city  of  the  sea.  In  the  two 
sketches  of  New  York  from  the  sea  (43  and 
49)  the  tower  buildings  are  not  quite  upright, 
a  not  infrequent  fault  with  painters  who  do 
not  make  a  special  study  of  architectural 
subjects.  Among  others  which  specially 
pleased  us  are  "The  Rapids,  Penzance, 
Massachusetts”  (10);  “The  House  on  the 
Sandhill,  Tangier”  (21),  a  capital  effect  of 
strong  sunshine,  with  a  figure  in  exactly  the 
right  place  in  the  composition;  “Coasting 
Craft  at  Anchor,  Venice”  (48);  “Gathering 
Clouds  ”  (50) ;  and  “  The  Dolomites,  from 
Venice  ”  (63). 


At  the  French  Gallery  in  Pall 
Frepaii  Maif0’  Mall  f^ere  is  a  collection  on 
view  of  the  works  of  Professor 
Corrodi,  of  Rome  ;  chiefly  Italian  landscapes. 
The  first  general  impression  to  the  English 
eye  is  the  extreme  hardness  of  manner 
of  all  the  paintings ;  but  to  judge  them 
fairly  we  must  no  doubt  consider  the 
position  of  a  landscape  painter  habitually 
painting  in  the  clear  air  of  Italy,  and  also 
the  influence  of  modern  Italian  taste  in  art ; 
not  we  fear  the  best,  but  at  all  events 
very  different  from  ours.  From  this  point 
of  view  one  may  admit  that  these  land¬ 
scapes  exhibit  very  careful  work  and  a 
fine  feeling  for  composition.  The  best 


landscape  in  this  sense  is  "  Autumn  Flowers 
Corsica  ”  (23)  ;  “  Peace  :  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Margherita ”  (9),  and  “Napoleon  at 
Elba”  (31),  are  fine  effects,  if  a  little  too 
scenic.  “Montenegrin  Highlands”  (55)  is 
a  powerful  representation  of  a  wild  country  ; 
“  La  Bella  Napoli,”  with  its  level  blocks  of 
houses  yellow  in  the  sunlight,  is  very  effec¬ 
tive.  Among  two  or  three  works  purchased 
by  the  Queen,  the  small  one  “Tide  Coming 
in  on  the  Lido  ’’  (30),  is  a  fine  and  finished 
study  of  the  movement  of  water. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  on  the  25th 
ulto.  before  a  meeting  of  the  Union  Syndicate 
des  Architectes,  by  M.  A.  Bigot,  one  of  the 
chief  manufacturers  of  ceramic  and  enamelled 
stoneware  in  France.  The  subject  of  the  paper 
was  “  Les  Gres  Flammes,"  and  M.  Bigot,  who 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
enamelled  and  decorative  stoneware  lately 
employed  at  Paris  for  architectural  and  decora¬ 
tive  work,  amongst  which  is  the  facade  of  the 
premiated  house  reproduced  in  the  Builder 
recently,  is  considered  an  authority  on  this 
subject. 

M.  Charles  Normand,  the  Director  of  the 
Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments  et  des  Arts, 
has  organised  an  excursion  to  the  Chateau  of 
Rambouillet,  and  will  read  a  paper  concerning 
the  monument,  enhanced  in  interest  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  new  documents. 

M.  Chedanne,  the  well-known  architect,  has 
been  commissioned  to  prepare  preliminary 
studies  for  a  Franco-American  club,  to  be 
erected  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines.  The 
proposed  building  will  cover  a  surface  of 
8,000  super,  yards,  and  will  contain  a  large 
swimming-bath,  together  with  rooms  specially 
arranged  for  sports,  lawn-tennis,  &c.  A  hotel 
to  contain  200  rooms  will  be  annexed  to  the 
club. 

At  its  next  meeting  the  Societe  des  Amis  des 
Monuments  Parisiens  will  discuss  the  com¬ 
petition  organised  by  M.  Edouard  Detaille  for 
decorative  shop  signs  at  Paris  ;  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  the  trolley  system  of 
electric  tramways  in  Paris  ;  the  hideous  aspect 
of  the  river  quays  at  Paris  since  the  late  Ex¬ 
hibition  ;  a  resume  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Societe  since  its  formation  to  obtain  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  regulations  concerning  street 
fronts  at  Paris,  so  as  to  afford  facilities  to  archi¬ 
tects  to  change  the  somewhat  monotonous 
streets  characteristic  of  Paris  ;  the  satisfaction 
given  by  the  new  regulations  passed  in  August 
last,  and  the  question  of  avoiding  going  to 
extremes  in  the  other  direction. 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th  ult.,  M.  Louis 
Bonnier,  the  originator  of  the  new  regulations 
regarding  street  fronts,  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  on  this  subject  to  a  crowded  audience 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 
M.  Bonnier  explained  by  means  of  diagrams 
and  models  the  terms  of  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  somewhat  complicated  rules  for 
the  templates,  angles,  arcs,  projections,  &c., 
which  will  allow  architects  in  future  to  study 
out  new  effects  for  their  cornices,  balconies, 
and  projecting  mouldings  on  facades.  The 
new  regulations  are  already  in  force,  but  it  has 
been  decided  to  permit  a  certain  latitude  until 
the  end  of  this  year. 

M.  Roujon,  Directeur  des  Beaux-Arts,  has 
approved  the  estimate  prepared  by  M.  Daumet, 
architect,  amounting  to  7,000/.,  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  work  of  restoring  the  Chateau 
of  Saint-Germain.  This  credit,  voted  from  the 
fnndsof  the  Monuments  Historiques,  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  equally  important  credit 
granted  by  the  Commission  des  Batiments 
Civils. 

The  opening  of  the  Ecole  Speciale  d’ Architec¬ 
ture  at  Paris  took  place  on  the  15th  ult.,  and 
was  presided  over  by  M.  Doumer,  late 
Governor  of  Indo-China.  In  reply  to  M. 
Emile  Trelat,  the  Director  of  the  Ecole,  who 
felicitated  M.  Doumer  on  the  important  work 
he  had  accomplished  during  his  mission,  the 
latter  replied  that  his  work  had  chiefly  con¬ 
sisted  in  opening  up  the  country  and  affording 
architects  and  engineers  opportunities  of  con¬ 
structing  roads,  railways,  and  bridges,  and  that 
it  was  only  just  before  his  departure  that  he 
was  able  to  erect  a  palace  for  the  Governor 
and  a  museum.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
speak  of  the  reflections  which  the  changed 
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aspect  of  some  of  the  Parisian  street*?  sfftce  his 
absence  suggested.  He  said  that  on  seeing 
certain  buildings  and  certain  “  maisons  de  rap¬ 
port,”  recently  constructed  at  Paris  even  as  far 
as  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^es,  it  was 
obvious  to  him  that  the  French  good  taste — 
which  relied  chiefly  on  simplicity,  and  drew  all 
the  beauty  of  its  work  from  the  grace  of  line 
and  the  harmony  of  proportions— was  being 
sacrificed  in  favour  of  German  and  Austrian 
taste,  which  revelled  in  complicated  lines  and 
numerous  ornaments.  He  entirely  condemned 
the  “  New  Art,”  as  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
recent  work  at  Paris,  and  sincerely  trusted  that 
the  young  architects  to  whom  he  was  speaking 
would  return  to  the  traditions  of  their  national 
art. 

The  date  which  ends  the  competition  for 
shop  signboards  is  now  approaching,  and 
about  seventy  designs  and  models  have  already 
been  submitted.  Several  of  these  have  been 
sent  from  abroad  —  from  Rome,  Liverpool, 
Geneva,  &c.  One  artist  from  Angers  has  sent 
in  a  design  which  would  cover  an  entire 
facade.  Among  the  competitors  are  M.  Gerome 
and  M.  Detaille.  The  question  as  to  the  liberty 
to  be  allowed  in  regard  to  the  size  and  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  premiated  designs  when  executed 
will  now  become  one  cf  much  discussion, 
more  especially  since  the  passing  of  the 
new  street  regulations  concerning  projections 
on  house  fronts.  The  Academiedes  Beaux-Arts 
has  selected  five  of  its  members  to  form  part 
of  the  jury  in  the  competition.  These  are 
MM.  Bonnat,  Vaudremer,  Luc-Olivier  Merson, 
Fremiet,  and  Chaplain.  The  designs  and 
models  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one 
of  the  public  halls,  installed  with  electricity,  so 
as  to  provide  illumination  for  the  luminous 
signs. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  been 
authorised  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the  State 
the  donation  made  by  M.  Rouville,  Ingenieur- 
en-Chef  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  of  a  sum  of 
2,400/.  intended  to  form  a  prize  every  five 
years  to  be  awarded  to  one  of  the  engineers  of 
the  Ponts  et  Chaussees  who,  in  France  or 
abroad,  shall  have  executed  a  remarkable 
work  of  engineering,  or  have  published  a  tech¬ 
nical  work  realising  a  progress  in  the  science 
of  engineering,  or  have  realised  in  some 
manner  an  important  improvement  in  the  art 
of  construction,  or  in  the  industry  of  transports. 
A  sum  of  400/.  will  be  awarded  every  five 
years,  starting  from  1906. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Societe  d'Oceano- 
graphie  of  the  Gulf  of  Gascogny,  it  has  been 
decided  to  construct  a  maritime  meteorological 
observatory  on  the  quays  of  Bordeaux.  MM. 
Halphen  and  Girard  are  the  engineers,  and  the 
building,  which  shows  some  originality  in  de¬ 
sign,  will  be  a  very  lofty  one.  It  will  contain 
all  the  telegraphic  and  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments  necessary  for  rational  forecasts  of  the 
weather  and  their  utility  to  navigation  and 
agriculture. 

The  question  of  “tout  a  l’egout”  has  again 
entered  into  a  practical  stage,  and  a  large 
number  of  householders,  who  have  not  yet 
complied  with  the  recent  law  concerning  the 
sanitation  of  houses  in  Paris,  will  be  brought 
before  the  courts  this  month. 

The  “Vieux  Paris”  Committee  has  been 
invited  to  meet  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  opinion  of  its  members 
on  the  various  schemes  proposed  for  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  uphold  the  scheme  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  M. 
Bouvard,  which  proposes  to  divide  the  Rue  de 
Rennes  into  two  portions  where  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  meets  the  building  of  the  “  Institut,”  and 
to  carry  one  portion  along  the  side  of  the 
Hotel  de  la  Monnaie  as  far  as  the  embankment, 
the  other  side  having  its  termination  on  the 
Quai  Malaquais  near  the  statue  of  Voltaire. 

The  interesting  and  important  railway 
bridge  called  the  Viaduc  du  Viaur,  situated  on 
the  new  line  of  railway  from  Carmaux  to 
Rodez,  was  inaugurated  on  the  5th  ult.  by  M. 
Marejouls,  Minister  of  Public  Works.  This 
viaduct,  which  is  most  remarkable  by  reason 
of  its  height,  its  immense  span,  and  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  its  design,  was  constructed  by  the 
Societe  des  Batignolles,  as  the  result  of  the 
competition  opened  in  18S9  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works.  The  viaduct  was  designed  by 
M.  Bodin,  engineer,  professor  at  the  Ecole 
Centrale,  and  was  carried  out  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  MM.  Volontat,  Lanusse,  and  Andrieu. 
The  length  of  the  bridge  is  1,500  ft.,  the  span 
of  the  central  arch  is  722  ft.,  with  a  height  of 
375  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  beneath. 


The  total  weight  of  the  metallic  portion  is 
3,760  tons.  This  viaduct,  which  is  wholly 
constructed  of  steel,  with  masonry  abutments, 
took  seven  and  a  half  years  to  complete. 

The  Champ  de  Mars,  cleared  of  all  vestiges 
of  the  late  Exhibition  and  neatly  arranged  into 
gardens  by  MM.  Bouvard  and  Vacherot,  has 
now  been  opened  to  the  public.  No  decision 
has  vet  been  come  to  between  the  State  and 
the  City  as  to  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  this 
immense  space  into  avenues  and  public  parks. 

It  has  already  been  found  necessary  to  make 
a  careful  revision  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Grand  Palais  de  Champs  Elysees,  for  very 
lately  a  large  portion  of  the  entablature  fell  in 
front  of  the  central  entrance.  Instructions 
have  been  given  to  the  Service  of  Architecture 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture  and  cornice,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Pascal.  It  is  said  that  the  foundations  of  the 
building  were  insufficiently  protected  from  the 
infiltrations  from  the  Seine  close  by,  and  that 
the  foundations  generally  are  settling. 

The  “  Vieux  Paris  ”  Committee  is  now  extend¬ 
ing  its  attentions  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  is  doing  good  work  in  calling  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  various  historical  buildings  in 
the  suburbs.  It  has  induced  the  Municipality  of 
Bagnolet  to  affix  historical  inscriptions  on  the 
Chateau  du  Regent,  the  Ch;\‘eau  des  Bruyeres, 
and  the  Parc  le  Peletier,  all  of  which  have 
some  historical  interest  and  architectural 
details.  The  Committee  has  also  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Andre  Hallays  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  a  methodical  manner,  by  means  of 
photographs,  all  the  various  present  aspects  of 
Paris,  and  it  is  intended  to  present  to  the 
Carnavalet  Museum  a  complete  collection  of 
photographs  of  Paris  as  it  exists  to-day.  A 
competition  will  probably  be  opened  between 
photographers,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
for  the  supply  of  general  and  detailed  views, 
and  medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  Munici¬ 
pality  to  the  authors  of  the  selected  photo¬ 
graphs. 

M.  Redon,  the  architect  to  the  Louvre,  has 
terminated  the  rooms  destined  to  receive  the 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  antiquities  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  M.  de  Morgan.  M.  de  Morgan 
has  lately  visited  these  rooms  and  has  declared 
himself  quite  satisfied.  He  expects  to  be  able 
to  add  to  the  collection  by  objects  which  he 
will  bring  back  after  his  new  researches  in 
Persia. 

Independently  of  the  monument  to  Charles 
Gamier,  which  is  still  behind  scaffolding  and 
the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  which  is  not 
officially  settled,  there  will  shortly  be  several 
artistic  ceremonials  in  Paris.  In  December 
the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  will  open  the 
Gustave  Moreau  Museum  ;  and  about  the  same 
date  the  Petit  Palais  will  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
prepare  the  interior  for  the  reception  of  the 
Dutuit  bequest  by  the  specified  date.  The 
galleries  for  it  have  been  lined  with  a  grey- 
blue  hanging  which  will  make  a  very  good 
background  for  the  works  to  be  exhibited. 
The  picture  gallery  of  old  masters  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  presents  a  fine  show  of  works  by 
Hobbema,  Teniers,  De  Hooghe,  Rembrandt 
—especially  a  fine  portrait  of  himself  by  the 
artist— Mieris,  Ostade,  and  Terburg.  In  the 
next  gallery  are  original  drawings  by  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Van  Dyck,  and  other  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  ceramic  gallery 
contains  comparatively  few  objects,  but  they 
are  of  genuine  value,  especially  the  specimens  of 
Palissey  ware,  and  of  the  faience  of  Oiron,  now 
very  scarce.  In  the  east  part  of  the  building 
are  placed  the  books  left  by  M.  Dutuit,  includ¬ 
ing  many  rare  editions  and  fine  bindings,  as 
well  as  illuminated  manuscripts.  In  the  oppo¬ 
site  wing  will  be  placed  the  princ:pal  modern 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Municipality  of 
Paris,  including  works  by  Cou-bet,  Delacroix, 
Cogniet,  Delaroche,  &c.,  and  among  living 
painters  MM.  Bonnat,  Laurens,  Besnard, 
Tattegrain,  Roll,  Detaille,  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
and  many  others.  In  the  front  gallery  parallel 
to  the  main  avenue  (the  ceiling  of  which  is 
ultimately  to  be  decorated  with  paintings) 
are  arranged  a  good  many  modern  works  of 
sculpture,  induding  M.  Fremiet’s  “  Saint 
George,"  M.  Mercie’s  splendid  group  “Gloria 
Victis,”  M.  Allouard's  “  La  Source,”  M. 
Gautherin  s  “  Paradis  Perdu,'1  and  Dalou’s 
splendid  bas-relief  in  marble  “A  la  Gloire  de 
la  Republique,”  as  well  as  a  small  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  his  monument  on  the  Place  de  la 
Nation.  These  will  be  mingled  with  plants 
and  shrubs,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  winter 
garden  of  sculpture. 
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The  idea  of  an  Autumn  Salon,  for  which  it  i 
was  thought  the  Petit  Palais  might  be  utilised,  !i 
is  now  at  an  end  as  far  as  that  locality  is  con-  \ 
cerned,  the  building  being  now  entirely  . 
occupied  ;  such  an  exhibition,  if  organised,  jl 
would  have  to  be  held  in  the  large  Palace.  ■ 
In  any  case  the  idea  of  carrying  it  out  is  de-  • 
ferred  to  1903,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  = 
scheme  would  have  any  success  with  the  2 
public,  who  have  at  present  as  many  exhibi-  - 
tions  as  they  want.  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  : 
competitive  designs  for  Signs  are  to  be  ex-  - 
hibited,  and  after  this  is  over  there  will  be  an  1 
exhibition  of  the  paintings  for  the  decoration  of  f 
the  Mairie  of  Vanves — entirely  a  landscape  : 
painter’s  competition,  as  the  pictures  are  to  1 
consist  of  representations  of  the  coast  scenery  • 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  “  Vieux  Paris  "  Committee  has  recently  f 
a  rival  and  opponent  in  a  “  Nouveau  Paris  ” 
Committee,  which  sets  no  store  by  antiquities, 
and  opposes  all  archaeological  prejudices 
which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  Paris  “  improve¬ 
ments.”  The  Municipal  Committee  con¬ 
demned  the  proposed  Pont  du  Louvre  on 
aesthetic  grounds  ;  the  Paris  Nouveau  Com¬ 
mittee  is  demanding  that  it  should  be  carried 
out  by  “  Ingenieurs  et  architectes  modernes,”  a 
very  disturbing  phrase,  for  modernism  has 
become  of  late  a  very  elastic  term,  and  while 
“  Art  Nouveau  ”  is  bad  enough  in  private  houses, 
it  offers  for  public  works  opportunities  for 
eccentricity  which  may  have  very  painful 
results,  as  the  new  stations  of  the  metropolitan 
railway  already  attest. 

Some  days  since,  the  Luxembourg  Garden 
received  a  new  sculptural  ornament  in  the 
shape  of  a  monument  to  Gabriel  Vicaire,  the 
poet,  modelled  by  M.  Injalbert ;  a  bust  placed 
on  a  pedestal  draped  after  the  antique  fashion. 
Also  there  has  been  inaugurated,  at  the  Mont 
Parnasse  Cemetery,  the  monument  to  Baude¬ 
laire,  by  M.  de  Charmoy.  This  is  a  work 
designed  in  a  ghastly  kind  of  taste  which  was 
probably  thought  suitable  to  the  memory  of 
the  poet  who  wrote  “  Fleurs  du  Mai.”  It 
represents  the  dead  figure  of  the  poet  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  winding-sheet  and  laid  out  on  a 
tombstone.  Above  is  a  grimacing  figure  repre¬ 
senting  the  “  Genie  du  Mai.” 

The  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  are 
being  vigorously  pushed  forward  in  all  corners 
of  Paris,  and  workshops  in  connexion  with  it,  in 
various  quarters,  bear  witness  to  the  activity 
of  the  municipal  engineers.  On  the  line 
No.  2  there  is  full  circulation  as  far  as  the 
Place  d’Anvers.  Beyond  that  station  the  line 
rises  with  a  very  steep  gradient  to  the  long 
viaduct  which  leads  to  the  Belleville  tunnel  ; 
but  this  part  of  the  line  can  hardly  be  open  for 
traffic  before  February. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  of  M.  Georges  H.  Levalley,  the  engraver, 
who  in  1890  obtained  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Henriquel  Dupont,  Cabanel, 
and  Theodore  Maillot,  and  exhibited  frequently 
in  the  Old  Salon.  Among  his  best  works  are 
“Printemps,”  after  Botticelli;  “  LAmour 
sacre  et  l'Amour  Profane,”  after  Titian  ;  and 
“  Un  Astronome,"  after  M.  Roybet.  Some  of 
his  engravings  were  published  in  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
president's  address. 

The  opening  meeting  of  Session  1902-1903 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
took  place  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- 
street,  W.,  on  Monday,  when  the  President, 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  delivered  the  opening 
address. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  hon.  secretary, 
announced,  with  regret,  the  decease  of  the 
following  members :— W.  Salway,  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  elected  an  Associate  in  1874  and  a 
Fellow  in  1885  ;  G.  Truefitt,  Worthing,  elected 
a  Fellow  in  i860,  and  placed  on  the  list  of 
retired  Fellows  in  1899  ;  C.  France,  Bradford, 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1898  ;  Emerich  Steindl, 
elected  an  Hon.  Corresponding  Member  in 
1894,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  School,  Budapest,  and  architect  of 
the  Parliament  Houses,  Budapest*  (a  few 
months  before  his  death  the  Institute  received 
from  him  an  album  of  photographs  of  this 
building)  ;  and  Eugene  Muntz,  elected  Hon. 
Corresponding  Member  in  1893,  a  member  of 
the  Institut  de  France,  Vice-President  of  the 


*  For  illustration,  see  our  issue  for  August  25,  1394. 
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Icadcmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
md  conservateur  of  the  Library  and  Collections 
>f  the  Ecole  Natio’nale  des  Beaux  Arts.  M. 
Muntz  died  on  October  30,  aged  fifty-seven. 

M.  C.  Lucas,  Hon.  Corresponding  Member, 
ias  promised  to  write  an  account  of  the 
srincipal  works  of  M.  Miintz,  and  showing  the 
’reat  loss  that  archaeology  and  the  history  of 
trt  has  suffered  by  his  death. 

It  was  intimated  by  the  Chairman  that  letters 
5f  condolence  would  be  sent  to  the  families 
af  the  two  deceased  hon.  corresponding 
members. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  secretary,  announced  that 
a  statutory  examination  for  the  office  of 
District  Surveyor  and  Building  Surveyor  was 
held  on  October  23  and  24,  when  the  following 
candidates  passed  and  were  granted  by  the 
council  certificates  of  competency  to  act  as 
District  Surveyors  in  London,  i.e.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Perkins,  Tooting ;  and  Mr.  A.  Halcrow 
Verstage,  London. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  had  applied  for  Alliance  with  the 
Institute  in  accordance  with  the  Charter.  It 
was  his  pleasure  to  move  :  “  That  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  do  admit  to 
alliance  therewith,  under  provisions  of  Section 
17  of  the  by-laws  (Nos.  77-81)  the  following 
association,  i.e,t  The  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association.” 

The  motion  having  been  heartily  agreed  to, 
the  Chairman  read  the  following  address: — 
Colleagues,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 

Since  our  last  meeting  in  this  room  two 
events  of  national  importance  have  taken 
place  :  the  dangerous  illness  and  marvellous 
recovery  of  our  Sovereign  the  King  ;  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  on  August  9— an  event  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  tradition  has  handed 
down  to  us  as  fitting  for  such  an  occasion  ;  and 
it  seems  but  right  that  the  first  words  of  the 
President  of  this  Royal  Institute  should  be  to 
express  on  behalf  of  its  members  their  thank¬ 
fulness  for  this  happy  consummation  of  their 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

My  next  words  must  be  to  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  placing  me  in 
this  chair— an  honour  which  carries  with  it 
many  responsibilities,  which  I  shall  do  my  best 
-to  fulfil ;  but  whether  I  succeed  or  not  I  will 
ask  you  to  believe  that  I  am  actuated  solely  by 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
architecture,  and  of  this  Institute,  in  which  I 
-have  always  been  a  firm  believer. 

I  am  aware  that  my  task  is  not  made  the 
•easier  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  these 
duties  were  performed  by  my  friend  and 
immediate  predecessor,  Sir  William  Emerson  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  congratulating  him,  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  this  Institute  and  myself,  on  the 
high  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Sovereign — an  honour  which  has 
given  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  all  of 
us,  the  more  so  that  it  is,  I  believe,  the  first 
time  that  a  President  of  this  Institute  has  been 
so  honoured. 

It  is  now  my  duty  as  your  President  to 
notice,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  some  of  the 
questions  on  the  art  and  practice  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  the  affairs  of  this  Institute  which 
present  themselves  to  us  at  the  present  time, 
and  in  doing  so  I  will  ask  you  to  understand 
that  I  in  no  way  lay  claim  to  any  special 
fitness  for  this  task,  but  that  it  is  merely 
through  the  fact  of  my  present  position  that  I 
am  privileged  to  do  so. 

On  looking  back  over  the  last  ten  years  I 
think  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  progress  this  Institute  has  made,  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  has  attained,  and,  more  important  than 
all,  the  work  it  has  done  during  that  period. 
Ten  years  ago  we  had  1,400  Fellows  and 
Associates,  now  we  have  nearly  1,700 ;  not 
perhaps  so  large  an  increase  as  we  could  wish, 
but  still  a  considerably  larger  increase  than  in 
the  previous  ten  years. 

It  is  true  that  our  register  still  lacks  the 
names  of  some  distinguished  architects  whom 
we  should  like  to  see  there,  and  whose  pre¬ 
sence  would  strengthen  our  power  for  good, 
not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  them  we  know  to  be  well-wishers  of 
this  Institute,  and  to  appreciate  the  work  we 
are  doing  ;  I  can  only  say  we  should  greatly 
value  their  presence  amongst  us,  and  should 
give  due  weight  to  their  opinions  on  any 
matters  in  which  they  may  consider  that  the 
policy  of  this  Institute  could  be  made  in¬ 


creasingly  useful  in  the  interests  of  architec¬ 
ture. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been 
much  gratified  to  receive  a  proposal  for  alliance 
from  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
which  has  hitherto  held  somewhat  aloof  from 
us,  and  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  all  welcome  the 
accession  to  our  ranks  of  so  earnest  and  able  a 
body  of  architects,  numbering  many  men  who 
are  really  enthusiastic  and  doing  good  work, 
and,  though  the  distance  between  us  is  great,  I 
hope  we  may  not  infrequently  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  some  of  their  members 
amongst  us  here,  and  that  the  alliance  may 
prove  of  advantage  to  both  societies. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  how  little  we 
know  of  the  proceedings  of  our  allied  societies, 
their  aims  and  the  matters  on  which  they  feel 
most  strongly,  and  that  anything  that  would 
bring  us  more  into  touch  with  them  would  be 
a  mutual  advantage.  With  this  view,  one 
naturally  turns  to  the  journal,  so  ably  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Locke,  and  there 
we  find  our  noble  selves  fully  reported  in  all  the 
glory  of  large  print,  but  not  much  space  given 
to  the  proceedings  of  our  allied  societies  ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  that  space  could  be  in¬ 
creased,  a  portion  allotted  to  each  society,  and 
if  the  societies  would  help  us  by  sending  up 
reports  of  their  papers  and  discussions,  we 
should  all  get  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  country,  and  become  more 
familiar  with  the  men  who  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  each  society’s  affairs,  while  the  infor¬ 
mation  thus  given  would  greatly  widen  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  journal.  The  addresses  of  the 
local  Presidents  could  be  printed,  together  with 
other  papers  and  discussions  ;  and  these  could, 
if  so  desired,  be  printed  separately  and  issued 
to  the  members  of  the  local  Society  concerned, 
and  thus  each  Society  could  obtain  an  inde¬ 
pendent  journal  of  its  own  proceedings  at  a 
very  moderate  cost. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Journal  I  may 
say  the  editor  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
communications  from  members  which  would 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  Journal,  not  only 
from  Fellows  but  also  from  our  younger 
members. 

The  President  of  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  (Mr.  F.  G.  Hicks),  in  his  opening 
address  the  other  day,  said,  speaking  of  his 
institute,  “  It  is  not  a  bit  up  to  date,  and  there 
seems  very  little  cohesion  among  the  members, 
for  they  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting.”  Well,  I  have  heard  something  of 
the  same  sort  applied  to  this  institute,  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  members  to  meet 
and  know  each  other,  and  I  propose,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Council,  to  give  one  or  two 
informal  “At  Homes”  here  during  the  session, 
at  which  possibly  smoking  may  be  permitted 
(to  bring  us  “a  bit  up-to-date”),  and  where 
members  may  meet  in  a  friendly  way  and  get 
to  know  each  other  better  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  you  will  support  me  by  your 
presence  some  good  may  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

The  admission  of  Fellows  to  this  Institute 
can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a  final 
and  satisfactory  settlement,  and  in  my  opinion 
this  will  not  be  done  until  Fellows  are  elected 
solely  from  the  ranks  of  the  Associates,  except 
in  very  exceptional  instances.  But  there  are 
at  present  a  large  number  of  practising  archi¬ 
tects  we  wish  to  see  Fellows  whom  we  cannot 
expect  to  submit  to  our  examinations.  This  is 
a  matter  which  will  have  to  be  once  more 
considered  by  your  Council,  more  especially  as 
the  provision  for  the  direct  election  of  Fellows 
lapses  in  May  next. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Institute  is,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  satisfactory.  Ten  years  ago 
we  had  a  capital  of  5,800/.,  now  we  have  a 
capital  of  11.500/.  Then  our  revenue  hardly 
balanced  our  expenditure,  now  it  exceeds  it  by 
something  over  1,000/.  per  annum. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  increased  prosperity 
lays  upon  us  the  obligation  of  increased  activity, 
for  we  are  not  a  society  to  accumulate  funds, 
but  rather  to  make  proper  use  of  those  our 
increased  prosperity  supplies  us  with. 

The  question  of  premises  is  one  that  is 
always  with  us,  and  the  increase  of  our  office 
work,  and  that  of  the  library,  is  beginning  to 
make  it  a  very  pressing  one.  In  many  ways 
our  premises  here  suit  us  well  enough,  but  we 
now  occupy  the  whole  of  the  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  galleries,  &c.,  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  we  unsuccessfully  nego¬ 
tiated  for  on  behalf  of  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  ourselves  in  1896.  Failing  these 
galleries,  our  power  of  expansion  here  has 


come  to  an  end,  and  the  alternative  is  to 
build  premises  elsewhere.  This  raises  the 
question  of  a  site,  which  I  mention  now,  as  it 
is  possible  some  of  our  members  may  know 
of  something  likely  to  suit  our  requirements, 
and,  if  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  from 
them  any  information  or  suggestions  on  the 
subject. 

The  Council,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  have  started  a  premises  fund,  and 
have  placed  the  sum  of  1,000/.  to  this 
account. 

A  cause  which  I  think  this  Institute  should 
as  far  as  possible  assist  is  that  of  architectural 
education.  The  Institute,  as  an  examining 
body,  has  deliberately  left  the  education  of 
architects  to  other  architectural  societies  ;  and 
in  this  I  think  they  have  acted  wisely,  for  the 
undue  multiplication  of  educational  centres  is 
obviously  undesirable.  The  Royal  Academy 
has  an  excellent  architectural  school,  visited 
and  instructed  by  architects,  but  does  not 
undertake  very  elementary  work,  and  deals 
with  design  only.  The  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion  has  recently  started  a  day  school,  dealing 
with  elementary  work,  and  worthy  of  every 
encouragement  ;  it  is  a  scheme  which,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  this  Institute  would  do  well  to 
foster  by  every  means  in  its  power,  both 
financially  and  otherwise,  while  individual 
architects  could  also  do  much  to  assist  it  by 
advising  parents  to  send  their  sons  for  one  or 
two  years  to  the  school  previous  to  their  being 
articled  to  them. 

These  two  schools,  at  the  Academy  and  the 
Association,  do  to  some  extent  overlap,  and  if 
a  certain  course  at  the  Association  schools 
could  be  recognised  as  giving  entrance  to  the 
Lower  Architectural  School  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  much  in  the  same  way  as  certain 
work  at  the  public  schools  will  admit  a  man  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  subject  of  course  to 
any  conditions  that  might  be  thought  desirable, 
a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  both  schools, 
and  architects  might  at  last  feel  that  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  next  generation  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  being  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
that  would  be  capable  of  great  development. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  worthier  or  more  unselfish 
object  for  this  Institute  to  promote,  or  one  that 
is  more  likely  to  influence  architecture  for 
good,  than  the  careful  and  systematic  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  young  men,  by  a  system  which  will 
not  supplant  the  present  system  of  apprentice¬ 
ship,  but  will  rather  supplement  it  by  supplying 
that  which  cannot  be  learned  in  an  architect’s 
office,  or  at  least  can  be  better  taught  system¬ 
atically  in  a  school. 

Our  examinations  are,  I  believe,  proving  of 
real  use  to  the  younger  men,  and,  judging  by 
the  increasing  number  that  enter'  for  them, 
they  are  fully  appreciated.  Ten  years  ago  305 
went  up  foe  these  examinations,  while  last  year 
there  were  no  fewer  than  674. 

The  real  benefit  of  these  examinations  is  the 
work  required  in  the  preparation  for  them. 
We  do  not  claim  that  they  necessarily  turn  out 
artists  (these  are  born,  not  made),  but  we  do 
claim  that,  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
it  enables  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  artistic 
instinct  the  better,  and  with  the  more  cer¬ 
tainty,  to  realise  their  imaginations  and  aims. 
It  is  an  object  for  a  young  man  to  work  for, 
and  an  inducement  for  him  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge  in  some  branches  of  our  complex  art 
which,  though  very  necessary  tor  its  proper 
realisation,  are  apt  to  be  neglected  as  uncon¬ 
genial.  In  connexion  with  this  matter  may  I 
venture  to  hope  that  architects  will  give  all 
reasonable  facilities  to  those  under  them  to 
undergo  the  necessary  preparation. 

The  question  of  competitions  is  one  of  those 
questions  that  are  always  with  us,  and  as  long 
as  architects  see  fit  to  enter  for  competitions  it 
is  plainly  the  duty  of  this  Institute  to  do  what 
it  can  to  secure — first,  the  drawing  up  of  such 
conditions  as  shall  be  fair  to  both  parties,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  entail  more  labour  on  the 
competitors  than  is  necessary  to  enable  a  com¬ 
petent  assessor  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision  ; 
and  secondly,  to  secure  the  adoption  and 
execution  of  the  best  design. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  series  of  suggestions 
for  architectural  competitions  was  drawn  up 
by  this  Institute  in  1881,  and  reconsidered  and 
revised  by  the  Council  during  the  last  session. 
These  have  recently  been  sent  to  all  public 
bodies  likely  to  organise  competitions  ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  a  copy  is  always  sent  to  the 
promoters  of  a  contemplated  competition  as 
soon  as  it  is  heard  of  by  the  officials  of  this 
Institute.  But  when  all  this  is  done  there  still 
remains  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  the 
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assessor,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  both 
to  the  promoters  and  the  competitors.  Ever 
since  1881-2  architects  have  insisted  that  a 
professional  adviser  should  be  appointed  in  all 
open  competitions,  and  in  many  cases  the 
President  for  the  time  being  of  this  Institute 
is  asked  to  nominate  the  assessor,  and  after 
some  inquiry  into  the  matter  I  can  find  but 
little  objection  taken  to  the  selections  made,  or 
to  the  decisions  given,  bearing  in  mind,  as  I 
well  know  by  experience,  that  the  decision  can 
seldom  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  more  than 
one  of  the  competitors.  It  has  been,  however, 
urged  by  some  that  the  selection  of  the 
assessor  should  be  made  by  a  small  committee 
rather  than  by  the  President,  and  that  two  or 
more  assessors  should  be  appointed  in  all 
competitions  of  any  size.  Personally  I  do  not 
share  this  opinion,  believing  that  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  is  likely  to  give  better 
results  in  both  cases. 

How  far  the  system  of  selecting  an  architect 
by  competition  for  the  erection  of  any  building 
is  a  desirable  one  will,  I  suppose,  always  be  in 
dispute  ;  but  that  it  gives  an  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  all  architects,  great  or  small,  known 
or  unknown,  is,  I  think,  indisputable  ;  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  strongest 
points  in  its  favour,  for  we  all  could  name  men, 
now  doing  excellent  work,  whose  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  by  competition,  and  we  know  in 
this  crowded  world  of  ours  how  difficult  it  is 
for  new  men  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

Before  leaving  matters  more  especially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society.  There  are  so  many  who 
faint  by  the  way,  and  to  whom  a  little  tem¬ 
porary  assistance  is  of  untold  value  ;  there  are 
so  many  others  who  have  been  worsted  in  the 
battle,  and  through  ill-health  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks,  that  great 
demands  are  made  upon  the  funds  of  this 
Society.  It  is  surely  our  duty  to  provide  for 
them  without  going  outside  for  help.  Mr. 
Macvicar  Anderson  last  year  raised  in  a  short 
time  over  1,000/.  with  this  object,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  and  most  acceptable  addition  to  the 
funds  ;  but  interest  is  very  small  now  and  the 
cost  of  living  very  high,  and  the  income  of  the 
Society  still  wants  largely  increasing.  The 
Council  of  this  Institute,  for  the  first  time,  have 
voted  an  annual  contribution  of  20/.,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  see  the 
number  of  annual  subscribers  largely  increased 
during  the  present  year.  At  present  out  of 
617  Fellows,  only  191  subscribe  ;  and  out  of 
1,066  Associates,  only  70  subscribe.  I  venture 
to  think  that  this  ought  not  so  to  be. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  if  I  have  not  already 
worn  out  your  patience,  I  will  ask  you  to 
consider  some  questions  of  wider  architectural 
interest  than  those  we  have  been  considering. 

The  interests  of  this  Institute  are  with  both 
old  and  new  buildings.  Our  interest  in  old 
buildings  is  to  trace  the  history  of  their  origin 
and  growth,  and  to  devise  means  for  their 
maintenance  and  necessary  repair. 

The  fall  of  the  Campanile  at  Venice  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  necessity  for  continual  watch¬ 
fulness  as  to  the  structural  stability  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  the  engineer’s  report  on  the 
foundations  of  our  own  St.  Paul’s  still  further 
emphasises  the  fact ;  and  while  these  instances 
by  no  means  justify  undue  interference  or 
rebuilding  of  these  structures,  they  show  the 
danger  of  endeavouring  to  hand  them  down 
to  posterity  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
we  have  received  them.  Most  of  the  members 
of  this  Institute  will,  I  think,  sympathise  with 
the  desire  of  the  Italians  to  re-erect  their  fallen 
tower,  and  be  pleased  that  the  Royal  Academy 
has  taken  the  lead  in  showing  the  practical 
sympathy  of  art-loving  England  with  Italy  in 
her  loss.  But  how  much  better,  by  careful 
maintenance  and  judicious  repair,  to  avoid 
such  catastrophies  !  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s 
a  note  of  warning  has  been  sounded,  appa¬ 
rently,  none  too  soon,  and  we  look  to  the 
guardians  of  that  great  pile  to  take  every 
precaution,  on  the  best  possible  advice,  to 
ensure  its  safety,  appealing  to  the  Government 
tor  funds  should  that  be  necessary. 

But  there  is  another,  and  even  greater, 
danger  threatening  the  buildings  and  anti¬ 
quities  of  the  kingdom  which  would  rob  us  of 
much  that  gives  this  old  country  its  charm  ; 
it  is.  I  am  afraid,  a  more  subtle  danger,  and 
therefore  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  mean 
the  wholesale  depredations  of  the  “  art  "  dealer. 

1  am  informed,  on  reliable  authority,  that 
certain  districts  in  this  country  are  systema¬ 
tically  mapped  out  by  these  gentlemen,  and 


anything  of  interest,  such  as  a  panelled  room,  a 
moulded  ceiling,  a  bit  of  ironwork  even,  a 
chest,  or  a  clock,  are  all  carefully  scheduled,  the 
position  and  means  of  the  owner  ascertained, 
and,  as  opportunity  offers,  the  property  is  pur¬ 
chased,  the  cottage  or  house  often  pulled  down, 
the  contents  sold,  generally  abroad,  and  then 
the  land,  stripped  of  its  little  treasures,  is 
resold.  It  is  difficult  to  use  temperate  language 
about  such  proceedings  ;  but  surely  it  behoves 
us,  before  it  is  too  late,  in  conjunction  with 
other  societies,  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
take  some  united  action  to  get  these  buildings 
and  fittings  registered  as  national  belongings, 
so  that,  at  any  rate,  they  cannot  be  removed 
from  this  country,  a  course  which,  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  already  been  adopted,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  France  and  Italy.  This  is  work  in 
which  other  societies  are  also  interested,  and 
we  are  always  ready  to  act  with  them  as  occa¬ 
sion  arises  ;  indeed,  it  interests  ancj  affects  all 
educated  Englishmen. 

It  is  in  modern  architecture,  however,  and 
its  allied  arts  that  our  influence  is  naturally 
most  likely  to  be  exercised,  especially  at  a 
time  of  such  exceptional  building  activity  as 
the  present.  The  Government  is  largely 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  ; 
Local  Authorities  all  over  the  country  are 
busy  with  the  erection  of  town  halls,  asylums, 
schools,  technical  institutions,  &c.  ;  while  the 
buildings,  residential  and  commercial,  in  our 
great  towns  contiuue  to  increase  at  almost  an 
alarming  rate.  What,  I  think,  must  strike 
most  of  us  in  all  this  activity  is  that  while 
minute  control  is  exercised  by  public  authori¬ 
ties  over  the  details  of  these  buildings,  such 
little  control  is  exercised  over  the  laying  out  of 
our  cities  that,  to  a  great  extent,  they  seem  to 
be  left  to  lay  out  themselves. 

How  often  we  see  a  really  noble  and  costly 
building  hidden  away  in  some  inconvenient 
and  cramped  site,  without  any  approaches 
worthy  of  the  name,  simply  because  the  land 
was  easily  obtainable  or  happened  to  be  vacant 
at  the  time,  or  could  be  obtained  cheaply,  or  to 
improve  the  value  of  adjoining  property ; 
reasons  we  have  heard  put  forward  repeatedly, 
but  nearly  always  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a 
great  opportunity  of  ennobling  and  beautifying 
the  town  ;  while,  instead  of  money  being  saved, 
as  is  foolishly  supposed,  money  is  really  wasted 
and  thrown  away. 

A  predecessor  of  mine  in  this  chair  once  urged 
when  heading  a  deputation  on  the  erection  of  a 
public  building,  that  the  extra  cost  necessary 
for  its  worthy  completion  would,  even  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  be  soon  repaid  by 
the  increased  attractiveness  of  the  city,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  that  would  be  drawn  to  it. 
The  suggestion  was  received  as  if  it  was  not 
seriously  meant ;  but  surely  there  is  force  in 
the  contention,  though  it  is  but  a  secondary 
reason  for  urging  on  the  public  authorities  the 
importance  of  so  placing  their  public  buildings 
that  they  may  be  the  ornament  and  crowning 
feature  of  the  town. 

Why  is  the  National  Gallery  site  so  fre¬ 
quently  pointed  to  as  an  ideal  one  ?  Surely 
because  it  has,  as  so  few  buildings  have  in 
London,  a  slightly  elevated  side,  with  a  large 
open  space  in  front  of  it,  and  is  approached 
by  a  main  thoroughfare  leading  directly  to  its 
facade.  The  Royal  Exchange  has  a  fine  site, 
for  a  similar  reason.  Wren  carefully  planned 
the  most  splendid  approaches  to  St.  Paul’s, 
which  would  have  made  the  City  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world  ;  but  the  greed  and  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  citizens  unfortunately  prevented 
his  scheme  being  carried  out.  Most  of  our 
public  buildings  have  no  dignified  approach, 
and  usually  a  general  view  can  only  be 
obtained,  in  sharp  perspective,  from  the 
roads  which  run  past  them,  not  up  to  them, 
and,  as  Wren  says,  they  are  seen  sideways. 
The  matter  is  of  still  more  importance  now 
that  the  picturesque  manner  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  Law  Courts  is  giving 
place  to  a  more  palatial  and  formal 
style.  Continental  towns  set  us  a  great 
example  in  this  respect,  and  though  we  may 
consider  their  love  of  straight  avenues  and 
boulevards  is  often  carried  to  monotony,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  dignified  and  monu¬ 
mental  surroundings  they  almost  invariably  con¬ 
trive  to  provide  for  their  buildings.  I  would 
venture  to  assert,  though  it  should  surely  not  be 
necessary,  that  every  public  building  should  be 
entirely  detached,  and  should  stand  on  a  site 
of  an  area  at  least  half  as  large  again  as  the  area 
which  the  buildings  actually  cover,  and  that 
they  should,  wherever  possible,  have  a  fine 
road  leading  up  to  them.  The  Americans,  who 
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are  generally  credited  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  1 
financial  side  of  a  question,  are  fully  alive  to  l 
this  point,  and  are  laying  out  their  cities  with  J 
great  monumental  dignity.  It  seems  almost  i 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  1 
architectural  surroundings  of  a  building.  In  1 
the  case  of  private  houses  some  architectural  \ 
support  in  the  way  of  steps,  walls,  and  terraces  t 
is  now  usually  designed,  though  unfortunately  ; 
by  no  means  usually  carried  out,  and  one  has  ; 
only  to  look  at  the  design  and  the  executed  c 
work  to  see  how  great  the  loss  has  been.  But  if  1 
important  in  a  house  how  much  more  so  in  a  ; 
great  public  building  !  And  yet  in  England  : 
how  often  is  this  entirely  ignored. 

Another  matter  which  I  notice  in  London  n 
and  other  places  with  regret  is  the  disappear-  • 
ance,  in  the  new  quarters,  of  the  old-fashioned  A 
“square,”  which  adds  so  much  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  older  quarters.  The  new-fashioned  A 
•'  gardens”  apparently  have  taken  their  place, 
the  difference  being  that  while  a  “  square  ’*  11 
was  bounded  by  a  public  road,  and  had  the  : 
fronts  of  the  houses  facing  it,  the  “  gardens  ” 
have  no  surrounding  road,  and  the  backs  of  f 
the  houses  abut  immediately  upon  it.  The  : 
result,  of  course,  is  that  while  the  “square" 
adds  greatly  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  our 
streets,  the  “  gardens "  are  entirely  hidden  1 
away,  and  might  be  non-existent,  as  far  as  the  : 
public  thoroughfares  are  concerned.  The  : 
advantage  claimed  is  the  increased  privacy 
obtained  for  the  “gardens”  counterbalanced,  , 
surely,  by  the  improved  outlook  given  by  the  : 
“  square  ”  to  the  front  of  the  houses,  while  the  • 
somewhat  sordid  surroundings  of  the  : 
“  garden,”  with  its  rows  of  back  windows  and 
its  stagnant  air,  hardly  make  for  beauty  or 
restfulness. 

Numerous  other  points  in  the  laying  out  of  i 
our  cities  will  occur  to  all  of  us,  but  I  mention  1 
these  two  with  a  view  to  asking  whether  some¬ 
thing  could  not  be  done  to  ensure  that  all  such 
matters  should  be  duly  considered  while  im¬ 
provements  are  under  contemplation,  and 
before  it  is  tco  late.  I  venture  to  think  that  . 
these  are  matters  in  which  this  Institute  and  our 
Allied  Societies  can  do  important  public  service.  . 

The  design  and  details  of  buildings  are  a 
matter  for  the  individual  artist,  and  not  one, 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  this  Institute  can 
often,  if  ever,  usefully  interfere  ;  but  when  great 
improvements  are  in  contemplation  the  opinion 
of  such  a  body  as  ours,  composed  of  societies 
all  over  the  country,  may,  I  think,  be  of  great 
use  to  the  public  authorities.  Never,  I  feel 
assured,  was  there  a  time  when  our  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  County  Councils  were  more  anxious 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  our  cities  and  towns,  or  more  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  means  to  that  end 
that  may  be  open  to  them.  The  Government 
and  the  London  County  Council  have  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  this  Institute  on  matters  of 
architectural  importance,  and  other  public 
bodies  do,  from  time  to  time,  consult  with 
their  local  Architectural  Societies.  Something, 
however,  more  definite  seems  to  be  required 
than  this. 

At  present,  as  we  all  know,  we  architects  are 
unable  to  erect  any  building,  in  any  of  our 
towns,  without  first  submitting  very  complete 
plans,  and  in  many  cases  elevations  and  specifi-  ! 
cations,  to  the  Borough  Surveyor,  who  exer¬ 
cises,  under  the  local  by-laws,  a  strict  super¬ 
vision  with  regard  to  height  and  size  of  rooms, 
windows,  thickness  of  walls,  the  minutest 
details  of  drainage,  and  other  matters  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  laying-out  suburban  districts, 
street  improvements,  and  such  like,  which  call 
for  the  highest  qualities  of  the  architect,  the 
plans  are  usually  drawn  by  the  Borough  Sur¬ 
veyor,  and  subjected  apparently  to  practically 
no  expert  criticism  whatever. 

Now,  might  it  not  be  required  that  when 
such  schemes  have  to  be  prepared  they  should 
be  submitted  for  criticism  and  advice  to  some 
expert  architectural  authority,  such  as,  say,  the 
local  Architectural  Society,  who  might  also  be 
asked  to  nominate  an  architect  to  consult  with 
the  surveyor  in  preparing  the  scheme,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  Corporation  or  Council  and 
the  Architectural  Society  not  agreeing  on  any 
point,  might  not  the  question  be  referred,  say, 
for  example,  to  the  Council  of  this  Institute? 

It  surely  could  not  be  argued  that  this  would 
be  derogatory  to  the  borough  surveyor,  for,  as 
we  architects  cheerfully  submit  our  proposals 
to  the  surveyors,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
impropriety,  but  quite  the  reverse,  in  the  sur¬ 
veyors  laying  their  architectural  schemes 
before  the  architects,  and,  in  important  archi¬ 
tectural  schemes,  working  with  them. 
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In  saying  this,  it  must  be  understood  that  I 
1  not  in  the  least  impugning  the  capacity  of 
e  borough  surveyors.  They  are,  we  all 
iO\v,  an  exceedingly  able  body  of  men  ;  but 
ey  are  selected  for  these  posts  on  account  of 
eir  fitness  and  acquaintance  with  subjects 
mewhat  apart  from  architecture  proper,  the 
idy  and  practise  of  which  subjects  do  not 
pecially  fit  them  for  the  designing  of  work  of 
e  highest  architectural  importance.  They 
e,  1 1  venture  to  think,  liable  to  have  great 
essure  put  on  them  to  sacrifice  too  much  to 
e  very  important  questions  of  convenience 
d  economy  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  a  further  inde- 
ndent  opinion  would  greatly  strengthen  their 
tnds. 

The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  wi.h 
)rporations  to  substitute  for  the  official 
irchitect,”  as  he  used  to  be  called,  the 
rveyor  ;  and  this  is,  probably,  the  most 
asonable  course,  for  the  matters  which  the 
'orks  Department  of  a  Corporation  or 
juncil  have  mainly  to  superintend  would 
ore  perfectly  come  under  this  heading  ;  but 
would  seem  reasonable  that,  when  strictly 
chitectural  matters  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
ey  should  be  subject  to  the,  criticism  of 
chitects,  not  necessarily  officially  connected 
ith  the  local  body. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  matter  at  some  length, 
:cause  it  seems  to  me  one  in  which  the 
stitute  could  be  of  real  use,  and  because  it  is 
ie  which  so  greatly  affects  the  beauty  of  our 
;ies  and  towns. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  this 
stitute  has  been  called  is  the  local  building 
•-laws  in  many  rural  or  practically  rural 
stricts.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  subject 
ry  remote  from  architecture,  though  in 
ality,  as  many  of  our  members  know,  it  affects 
chitecture  very  much.  These  by-laws  for 
ral  districts  are  often  drawn  up  on  the  lines 
the  building  laws  of  large  towns,  they  im- 
>se  most  unnecessary  and  burdensome  con- 
tions  on  those  building  in  the  country,  and 
ough  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government 
oard  has  been  directed  to  the  matter,  and  a 
iputation  has  been  received,  but  little  more 
is  been  done. 

The  London  County  Council  have  schemes 
1  hand  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  they 
ive,  as  is  well  known,  consulted  this  Institute 
ith  reference  to  the  great  new  thoroughfare 
om  Holborn  to  the  Strand.  Unfortunately, 
iey  were  not  able  to  adopt  our  suggestions  in 
ieir  entirety  ;  but  their  Committee,  with  the 
sst  intentions  (which  they  appear  not  to  have 
een  strong  enough  to  carry  through),  obtained 
esigns  in  a  limited  competition,  and  a  report 
pon  them  by  an  assessor,  whose  decision 
very  one  would  have  been  willing  to  abide  by. 
his  report,  however,  was  not  made  public  for 
wo  years,  and  appears  to  have  remained  a 
ead  letter  since  ;  and  now,  I  believe,  this 
nstitute  and  the  public  are  absolutely  in  the 
ark  as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  any  general 
:heme  or  control  over  the  buildings  to  be 
rected,  and,  if  so,  by  whom  this  control  is  to 
e  exercised,  whether  each  plot  is  to  be 
;t  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  any  reference 
d  a  general  scheme  ;  and,  finally,  what  has 
ecome  of  the  design  placed  first  in  the 
ssessor’s  award  ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  too 
nuch  to  say  that  in  almost  any  other  capital  in 
lurope  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
mblic  and  national  importance,  and  surely 
t  is  one  on  which  all  are  entitled  to  be  in¬ 
armed. 

In  these  public  matters  connected  with 
.rchitecture,  the  daily  Press  might  do  much  to 
:ducate  public  opinion  ;  without  the  aid  of  the 
>ress  little  is  likely  to  be  done.  But  in  order 
0  have  the  necessary  influence,  architectural 
natters  must  be  treated  vyith  a  complete  and 
horough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  is 
lsually  the  case  in  matters  affecting  the  cognate 
irts. 

The  encouragement  of  local  schools  of  art 
)y  their  municipalities  is  another  matter  that 
ihould  interest  this  Institute,  It  will  be  re- 
nembered  that  when  London  was  being 
lecorated  for  the  recent  Coronation,  the  deco- 
■ation  of  Westminster  Bridge  was  entrusted  to 
he  Royal  College  of  Art  ;  and,  mainly  through 
he  instrumentality,  I  believe,  of  Sir  William 
Richmond,  funds  were  provided  by  the  London 
bounty  Council  for  the  purpose,  the  students 
giving  their  services.  A  very  ambitious  scheme 
was  prepared  and  carried  out,  though,  owing 
to  the  postponement  of  the  Coronation,  the 
scheme  hardly  received  the  attention  it 
deserved  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  gave 
a  great  impetus  to  the  work  of  the  college,  the 
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students  devoting  much  enthusiasm  to  a 
scheme  which  was  not  a  mere  exercise,  but 
one  in  which  their  work  was  actually  to  be 
seen  in  position. 

I  think  the  London  County  Council  and  all 
concerned  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
experiment,  which  might  be  usefully  followed 
throughout  the  country,  for  there  are  many 
buildings  required  for  temporary  premises, 
such  as  those  for  exhibitions,  receptions, 
rejoicings,  meetings,  all  of  which  require 
erection  and  decoration,  and  present  precisely 
the  opportunity  required  for  students  to  try 
their  hands  upon,  and  so  to  learn  how  much 
their  work  gains  or  loses  when  seen  in  reality, 
and  in  other  surroundings  than  the  studio  in 
which  it  has  been  prepared.  The  employment 
of  students  in  temporary  work  such  as  this  is 
better  than  their  employment  on  more  perma¬ 
nent  work,  where  their  inexperience  remains 
recorded  against  them,  and  may  only  end  in 
discouragement.  Besides  it  is  only  compara¬ 
tively  seldom  that  an  opportunity  for  permanent 
work  occurs,  and  when  it  does  it  is  more  proper ly 
reserved  for  men  who  have  passed  through  the 
schools,  gained  experience,  and  proved  their 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temporary  work 
givestheopportunityso  muchidesiredby  students 
and  should  it  prove  unsatisfactory  it  is  soon 
removed  and  forgotten  ;  besides,  their  employ¬ 
ment  should  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the 
municipalities  in  their  schools  of  art  and  the 
students  who  work  in  them.  Much  has  been 
written  lately  of  Municipal  Socialism  ;  we 
could,  I  think,  do  with  a  little  more  of  it  in 
this  direction. 

While  considering  the  responsibilities  ot 
municipalities  towards  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  crafts,  we  may  remind  ourselves 
of  the  responsibilities  that  lie  also  with  us.  We 
rightly  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  who  work  on  our  build¬ 
ings,  from  the  sculptor  and  painter  who 
decorate  them  to  the  locksmith  and  upholsterer 
who  furnish  them  ;  great  encouragement  may 
be  given  to  the  subsidiary  arts  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  individual  artists  to  work 
with  us  in  the  various  branches  of  the  applied 
arts,  and  while  fully  illustrating  our  intentions 
give  them  sufficient  freedom  to  carry  out  their 
own  imagination  and  inventiveness,  with  their 
full  share  of  credit  for  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
great  discouragement  is  caused  to  earnest 
workers,  and  much  harm  done,  if  just  to  save 
ourselves  time  and  trouble  we  take  the 
first  article  of  commerce  that  comes  to  hand. 
Think  what  a  school  of  craftsmen  the  enthusiasm 
of  Pugin  raised,  producing  work  which  is 
really  little  short  of  marvellous  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  sort  of  work  that  was  being  done 
at  that  time.  We  still  feel  its  beneficial  effects. 
Gilbert  Scott,  William  Burgess,  J.  F.  Bentley, 
and  many  others,  both  dead  and  living,  have 
done  the  same  ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  we  can  do  incalculable  good  or 
ill  to  our  art,  and  it  is  a  responsibility  of  which 
we  cannot  and  must  not  divest  ourselves. 

Smoke  abatement  is  another  matter  this 
Institute  may  do  something  to  assist  in.  The 
thick  dark  veil  that  falls  over  all  our  buildings 
is  distressing  in  the  extreme.  One  of  the 
principles  which  Wren  laid  down  for  the  re¬ 
building  of  London  was  :  “  All  trades  that  use 
great  fires  or  yield  noisome  smells  to  be  placed 
out  of  the  town,”  and  we  should  see  to  it  in 
this  day  that  trades  which  cannot  control  this 
nuisance  should  be  made  to  go  outside. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  conclude  without 
reference  to  one  building  recently  erected,  the 
Cathedral  Church  at  Westminster,  and  its 
gifted  architect,  the  late  John  Francis  Bentley. 
The  erection  of  a  great  church  like  this  in  the 
Metropolis  is  necessarily  so  rare  an  event  that 
under  any  circumstances  it  would  attract  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  work  was 
designed  by  one  of  the  most  inspired  church 
architects  of  our  day,  and  on  lines  different 
from  any  erected  in  recent  times,  it  has 
naturally  interested  all  of  us,  and  excited  in 
most  of  us  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  I  do 
not  propose  here  to  give  a  critical  notice  of  the 
building-rthat  has  already  been  done,  from 
various  ipoints  of  view,  by  abler  pens  than 
mine — but  rather  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
noting  the  erection  of  a  modern  building  in 
which  all  can  unite  in  finding  much  to  admire, 
though  it  will  be  a  matter  of  lasting  regret 
that  its  architect  was  not  spared  in  health  to 
witness  the  completion  of  his  labours,  and  to 
receive  the  congratulations  attending  the  con¬ 
summation  of  so  great  a  work  nobly,  and  one 
may  say  in  his  case  heroically,  carried 
through. 
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The  present  generation  will  probably  have 

seen  three  cathedrals  of  the  first  class  in  course 
of  construction — viz.,  the  cathedrals  of  Truro, 
Westminster,  and  Liverpool— the  first,  nearing 
completion,  designed  by  one  who  mastered  the 
old  Gothic  methods  and  feeling  perhaps  more 
entirely  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
who  has  produced  a  beautiful  building,  which 
might  almost,  so  perfect  is  it,  have  been  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  probably 
destined  to  mark  the  high-water  mark  of 
achievement  in  the  revival  of  a  mediaeval  style. 

At  Westminster  the  problem  was  different 
from  that  required  by  the  traditional  Gothic  plan 
of  a  cruciform  church,  with  deep  choir  and  tran¬ 
septs  ;  and  this  difference  naturally  and  properly 
affected  the  whole  design,  and  while  an  enor¬ 
mous  uninterrupted  area  has  been  provided  for 
the  assembling  of  large  masses  of  worshippers, 
the  mystery  so  necessary  for  the  interior  of  a 
religious  building  has  been  admirably  pre¬ 
served  by  the  careful  lighting,  the  simple  in¬ 
tricacy  of  its  arches,  its  piers,  its  ambulatories, 
and  its  chapels.  It  is  a  step  forward  in  church 
building,  nobly  planned,  and  one  for  which  we 
may  be  all  unreservedly  grateful.  I  would 
only  venture  to  hope  that  some  day  the  entrance 
front  may  be  better  seen  from  Victoria-street 
by  the  removal  of  one  or  two  houses,  and  that 
the  interior  of  the  building  may  in  due  course 
be  worthily  completed. 

The  last  cathedral,  Liverpool,  is  still  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future  ;  let  us  hope  that 
it  may  prove,  when  erected,  yet  another  step 
forward.  I  have  already  expressed  my  own 
opinion,  that  the  author  of  the  design  named  as 
the  best  in  the  first  competition  should  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  could 
do  on  the  new  site  ;  it  has,  however,  been 
decided  otherwise.  The  request,  in  the  first 
conditions  for  the  second  competition,  that  the 
building  should  be  designed  in  a  certain  style 
was  a  curious  instance  of  the  inability  of  the 
public  to  trust  architects  to  design  for  them 
what  is  most  suitable,  for  though  this  condition 
has  been  since  withdrawn,  it  is,  I  believe, 
generally  understood  that  the  promoters  re¬ 
main  of  the  same  opinion  still.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  best  man  may  finally  be  entrusted 
with  this  great  monumental  work,  and  that, 
when  it  is  completed,  he  may  be  rewarded  by 
the  unstinted  admiration  of  his  brother  archi¬ 
tects,  the  highest  reward  any  of  us  can  hope  to 
gain-  . 

We,  all  of  us,  lavish  endless  praise  on  old 
work,  but  are,  perhaps,  too  chary  of  bestowing 
it  upon  that  of  our  own  time.  If  we  are  always 
contrasting  the  greatness  of  old  work  with  the 
inferiority  of  the  new,  can  we  wonder  if  the 
public  take  the  same  ;view,  and  ask  us  to  re¬ 
produce  for  them  what  we  all  so  greatly  admire  ? 
It  is  true  we  cannot  reproduce  old  work  ;  but 
the  public  do  not  understand  that,  for  we  do 
not  teach  them  so.  Great  painters  are  not 
asked  to  paint  in  the  style  of  Giotto,  Fra 
Angelica,  or  Titian,  and  would  not  do  so  if  they 
were.  Excellent  copies  of  these  great  masters 
are  made,  and  in  a  few  years  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  originals  ;  but  they  are  not 
made  by  our  great  painters,  and  are  esteemed 
of  little  worth.  Sculptors  no  longer  masquerade 
our  living  statesmen  in  Roman  togas,  or 
attempt  to  reproduce  a  Jubilee  procession  in 
imitation  of  the  Parthenaic  frieze.  Why, 
then,  should  we  still  be  asked  to  design  in  the 
thirteenth-century  or  any  other  bygone  style  ? 
Because,  we  are  told,  we  have  no  style  of  our 
own.  But  are  we  quite  sure  that  a  tradition 
once  broken  can  never  be  picked  up  again  ? 
And  are  we  quite  certain  that  the  Renaissance 
tradition  has  ever  been  entirely  lost  in  England  ? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Are  we  going  on  for  ever 
telling  our  young  men  they  mnst  not  only 
study  but  copy  old  work,  for  they  can  never 
hope  to  produce  anything  equal  to  it  ?  Is  that 
likely  to  give  them  inspiration  P  Are  we  to 
tell  them  that  while  painting  and  sculpture  are 
alive,  the  last  word  has  already  been  said  on 
architecture  ?  There  cannot  be  an  architect 
who  holds  this  opinion,  though,  I  am  afraid, 
under  present  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder 
if  the  public  do  so.  I  am  not  thinking  of  that 
will-o’-the-wisp,  a  new  style — that  may  or  may 
not  come,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  rather  suggest¬ 
ing  that  by  a  generous  appreciation  of  modern 
work,  and  by  boldly  and  generously  show¬ 
ing  our  belief  in  it,  good  contemporary  work 
may  be  encouraged,  and  abound  among  us,  so 
that  the  public  may  come  to  believe  and  be 
interested  in  it  also. 

There  is  one  quality  we  all  desire  in  our 
buildings,  whether  we  attain  it  or  not,  Repo  sc 
a  quality  we  find  alike  in  buildings  so  dis- 
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similar  as  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the 
interior  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  St.  George’s 
Hall,  and  even  in  that  ornate  river  front  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  the  result  of  good 
proportion,  arrived  at  by  mature  knowledge, 
and  guided  by  a  true  artistic  sense :  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  styles,  it  combines 
simplicity  without  baldness  and  richness  under 
control.  It  is  a  quality  that  can  be  felt,  and,  as 
Wren  says,  “  aims  at  eternity.” 


Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  R.A.,  F.S.A., 
Honorary  Fellow,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  admirable 
address,  said  they  had  been  listening  to  an 
address  which  was  full  of  interest  for  the 
Institute,  and.  consequently,  for  the  profession 
it  represented.  Their  art  was  second  to  none, 
and  it  would  always  be  the  glory  of  England, 
if  only  for  the  beautiful  cathedrals.  The 
address  was  full  of  practical  affairs — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  question  of  competitions  and 
the  question  of  education.  In  regard  to 
education,  apprenticeship  had  been  largely 
done  away  with,  to  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and 
he  advised  them  not  to  do  away  with  appren¬ 
ticeship  for  architects.  Let  students  study  in 
the  schools  of  the  day,  by  all  means,  but  let 
them  have  their  years  of  apprenticeship  in  an 
office,  where  they  could  learn  a  great  deal  that 
could  not  be  learnt  elsewhere,  and  where  they 
profited  by  the  experience  of  those  who  had 
preceded  them.  Apprenticeship  had  been 
done  away  with  to  a  large  extent  in  the  art 
of  which  he  was  the  humble  servant.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Van  Dycks  and  Raphaels 
passed  through  an  apprenticeship,  and  they 
learnt  from  their  masters  how  pictures  were 
made.  Nowadays  a  young  man  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  to  learn  how  to  paint,  and  there  he 
had  to  listen  to  some  lectures  on  anatomy, 
architecture,  &c.,  and  then  he  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  make  pictures,  although  he 
often  did  not  know  what  a  picture  was.  He  (the 
speaker)  was  specially  fortunate  in  having  the 
knack  of  perspective,  and  his  master  let  him 
work  on  his  pictures.  That  was  a  great  thing 
for  him,  and  he  profited  by  it  greatly.  The 
question  of  education  had  another  side  to  it, 
which  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  art 
of  the  full-grown  man — for  the  artist  was 
never  full  grown ;  he  referred  to  travelling. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
young  man  to  travel.  When  he  was  a  student 
in  Antwerp  he  received  an  offer  from  a  friend 
of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  travel, 
but  he  refused  to  go  and  remained  at  home. 
The  best  artists  of  past  times  did  not  travel.  He 
thought  architects  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  produce  the  new  style,  or  the  national  style, 
if  they  remained  a  little  more  at  home,  for 
there  was  plenty  of  splendid  architecture  in 
the  country  to  study.  As  to  the  new  West¬ 
minster  Cathedral,  its  architect  would  never  be 
forgotten  as  long  as  the  building  lasted.  There 
had  been  a  reference  in  the  address  to  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  many  members  of  the 
Institute  did  not  subscribe.  He  was  one  of  the 
culprits,  and  if  .they  would  allow  him  he 
would  become  a  subscriber  and  ask  others  to 
follow  his  example.  [Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema 
then  signed  his  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the 
Architects'  Benevolent  Society.] 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Past  President, 
in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  was 
sure  they  would  all  join  the  President  in  con¬ 
gratulating  the  late  President  on  the  honour 
and  dignity  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
In  saying  that,  he  also  wished  to  go  one  step 
further  and  congratulate  their  new  President 
on  the  eminent  position  he  deservedly  occu¬ 
pied.  He  had  more  than  once  expressed  his 
opinion  of  what  the  ideal  architect  should  be, 
z.c.,  primarily  and  before  all  things  an  artist  ; 
secondly,  and  necessarily,  a  scientist ;  and 
thirdly,  and  necessarily,  a  man  of  business. 
Those  who  knew  Mr.  Webb  and  his  work  must 
be  convinced  that  he  possesses  those  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  he  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Institute  on  having  him  as  their  Presi¬ 
dent.  As  to  the  satisfactory  increase  of  the 
membership,  they  must  remember  not  merely 
those  who  had  joined,  but  that  sadder  con¬ 
sideration,  i.c.,  those  they  had  lost,  and  when 
they  did  so,  the  increase  in  membership  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  alliance  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Architectural  Association  was  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  and  the  result,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  societies. 
The  President  had  proposed  to  have  one 
or  two  smoking  “at  homes”  and  he  (the 
speaker)  thought  he  would  possibly  be  sup¬ 
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ported  in  that  proposal.  As  to  the  funds  of 
the  Institute,  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  that 
they  were  in  such  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  President  had  referred  several  times  to 
“  ten  years  ago,”  which  was  the  time  when  he 
(the  speaker)  had  the  honour  of  being  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  remembered  suggesting  an 
improvement  in  the  management  of  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings,  which  he  then 
thought  would  save  the  Institute  500 /.  a  year. 
He  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Institute  in  recent  years,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  the  actual  result  had  been, 
but  he  hoped  it  formed  part  of  the  diminution 
of  expenditure  which  had  taken  place.  As  to 
■  the  question  of  premises,  he  agreed  that  the 
present  premises  suited  very  well  in  many 
respects,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  press  forward  the  matter  very  much.  The 
time  might  come  when  they  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  other  premises,  but  he  thought 
the  matter  might  be  left  to  develop  itself. 
Possibly  they  might  ultimately  get  what  they 
wanted  in  their  present  premises,  and  it 
would  be  admitted  that  the  situation  could 
scarcely  be  improved  upon.  As  to  examina¬ 
tions,  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  subject  which 
filled  their  minds  with  considerable  anxiety, 
for  then  they  were  considering  the  question 
of  subjecting  Fellows  to  the  same  ordeal  as 
that  through  which  Associates  had  had  to  pass 
for  the  previous  ten  years.  That  they  decided 
to  do  and  to  elect  Fellows  only  through  the 
class  of  Associates.  It  was  satisfactory  to  see 
so  many  men  coming  forward  now  for  exami¬ 
nation,  for  it  was  a  subject  which  had  been 
much  misunderstood.  As  they  knew,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  them,  entitled 
“  Architecture  :  a  Profession  or  an  Art  ?  ” 
Architecture  was  an  art  and  a  profession. 
There  would  never  be  agreement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  competitions.  He  had  always  regarded 
them  as  almost  unmixed  evils.  As  to  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  the  figures  the 
President  quoted  were  remarkable.  Architects 
were  a  poor  lot  taken  all  round,  but  there  were 
those  who  could  afford  an  annual  subscription 
to  so  deserving  a  society  who  did  not  give  it. 
Sir  Alma-Tadema’s  example  was  a  good  one. 
As  to  the  improvement  of  London,  they  must 
all  wish  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  splendid 
ideas  had  been  carried  out,  for  then  London 
would  indeed  have  been  a  city  to  be 
proud  of,  instead  of  a  city  of  what  might  be 
called  narrow  lanes  rather  than  fine  streets. 
A  good  deal  had  been  done  towards  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  city  by  widening  old  streets 
and  forming  new  ;  but  opportunities  were 
sometimes  lost  of  doing  something  fine.  One 
such  opportunity  was  in  regard  to  the  National 
Gallery  site.  He  always  thought  that  a  grand 
improvement  would  be  made  by  widening 
Whitehall  so  that  the  National  Gallery  and 
Nelson’s  Monument  would  have  been  central 
to  Whitehall,  but  the  question  of  cost  prevented 
the  idea  being  carried  out.  They  must  all 
congratulate  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  the 
latest  idea  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
erect  a  new  County  Hall  on  the  site  of  Adelphi- 
terrace  and  to  sweep  away  all  the  characteristic 
work  of  the  Adams,  whose  work  all  architects 
appreciated,  had  for  the  present  fallen  to  the 
ground.  They  owed  something  to  Mr.  Statham 
for  that  result  for  the  way  he  had  protested 
against  the  proposal.  He  hoped  the  scheme 
would  never  be  brought  forward  again. 

Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema  then  put  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried  with 
considerable  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman,  in  briefly  replying,  said  the 
ambition  of  most  architects  would  be  to  receive 
some  day  the  honest  appreciation  for  their 
work  from  such  a  gathering  as  he  saw  before 
him  that  night. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  when  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  will  read  a 
paper  on  “  The  Drawing  of  the  Ionic  Volute.” 
A  note  will  also  be  contributed  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Murray  on  “A  Fragment  of  the  Parthenon 
Frieze.” 


Western  Congregational  College,  Bristol. 
— A  building  fund  has  been  established  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  college  in  place  of  the  present 
temporary  premises.  Tne  cost  of  the  project  is 
estimated  at  from  15,000 l.  to  20,000 /. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officers.  —  The 
Local  Gjvernment  Board  ha3  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  the  following  sanitary  inspectors  : 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hoskins,  sanitary  inspector  in  Bermond¬ 
sey  ;  Mr.  G.  J.  Bride),  sanitary  inspector  in  Green¬ 
wich. 
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THE  HELLENIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries’  . 
rooms,  an  interesting  and  important  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Jay  Hambidge  on  "The  Natural 
Basis  of  Form  in  Greek  Art,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Parthenon.”  The  paper  was. 
really  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  new  theory  in 
regard  to  the  geometric  basis  of  proportion  in 
Greek  1  uildings.  The  paper  can  only  be 
rightly  ai  d  fully  judged  of  when  it  comes  to  be 
printed  in  extenso  in  the  Society’s  Transactions  ; 
but  the  following  resume  gives  an  idea  of  its 
main  argument  : — 

An  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
disposition  of  the  elements  of  form  in  sym¬ 
metrical  natural  objects  takes  place  seems  to 
justify  the  presumption  that  it  is  governed  by 
definite  principles.  In  a  flower,  for  example, 
where  the  different  parts  are  disposed  about  a 
central  point,  there  is  a  certain  simple  series  of 
proportions  involved  which  may  be  expressed 
by  circles,  the  length  of  whose  radii  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  these  proportions.  In  a  crystal,  as 
an  example  of  regular  form  from  inorganic 
Nature,  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  its 
planes,  angles,  and  intercepts  about  its  centre 
involves  the  same  proportions,  which  may 
be  expressed  graphically  by  circles  in  the- 
same  manner  as  in  the  example  of  the 
flower. 

An  analysis  of  the  best  examples  of  Greek 
architecture  and  decoration  has  been  made  in 
which  these  simple  proportions  have  been  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  investigation.  The  results  of 
this  analysis  are  so  extraordinary  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  Greek  architect  and  artist,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  employed  the  same 
simple  proportions,  which  have  been  observed 
in  natural  symmetrical  form,  to  determine  the 
curves,  symmetry,  the  due  relation  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  general  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  such  buildings  as  the  Parthe¬ 
non,  the  Erechtheion,  the  Propylaea,  the  chora- 
gic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  temple  at 
Bassae,  the  temple  of  the  Winged  Victory  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  other  buildings  of  the  best 
period  of  the  nation’s  art  development.  The 
employment  of  these  simple  proportions  would 
seem  to  explain  how  the  Greek  decorative 
artist  could  refine  the  curvature  and  symmetry 
of  such  ornamental  motifs  as  the  spiral  of  the 
Ionic  volute,  the  familiar  spiral  and  rosette  of 
the  stelae,  the  honeysuckle  ornament,  the  egg 
and  dart,  the  tongue  and  groove  mouldings 
the  bead  moulding,  and  the  different  types  o£ 
the  meander.  Wherever  precision  and 
subtlety  of  curvature  combined  with  refine¬ 
ment  of  symmetry  occur  in  the  classical 
masterpieces  of  formal  art,  there  is  a 
most  complete  agreement  with  the  propor¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  the  regular  forms  of 
Nature. 

The  graphic  representation  of  these  simple 
proportions  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
— A  series  of  concentric  circles  is  described 
whose  radii  or  diameters  are  in  a  binary 
relationship,  i.c.,  the  diameter  of  the  first 
circle  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  next  in  size, 
and  so  on  (fig.  1). 


In  any  one  of  the  circles  so  described,  the 
figures  which  compose  the  regular  polyhedra 
— the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and  the 
regular  pentagon — are  inscribed.  A  side  of 
each  of  these  figures  is  used  as  a  radius  for 
describing  other  circles  concentrically  with  the 
binary  circles.  The  circles  obtained  from  these 
figures  in  this  manner  are  termed  “derived 
circle?,”  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  their  circum¬ 
ferences  fall  within  the  space  lying  between 
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he  circle  from  which  they  are  derived  and  the 
iext  binary  (fig.  2). 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  explaining 
ow  circles  described  upon  these  radii  deter¬ 
mine  the  disposition  of  the  elements  of 
ymmetrical  and  proportional  form,  the  follow- 
mg  notation  is  used  : — 

For  the  binary  circles,  the  symbol  \^) 

For  the  circle  derived  from  the  /\ 
side  of  an  equilateral  triangle...  /  \ 

For  the  circle  derived  from  the  f 
side  of  a  square .  | _ | 

For  the  circle  derived  from  the  \  / 

side  of  a  regular  pentagon  ...  v 
From  the  equilateral  triangle  one  other  circle 
s  obtained  whose  radius  is  the  distance  from 
he  apex  of  the  triangle  to  its  base,  as  shown  by 

A  the  dotted  line  passing  through  its 
centre.  When  this  perpendicular  of 

he  triangle  is  used  its  symbol  is 

In  the  course  of  a  short  discussion  which 
ollowed,  Mr.  Penrose,  while  highly  appre- 
:iating  the  thought  and  research  displayed  in 
he  paper,  referred  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
Watkiss  Lloyd  for  explaining  the  harmonic 
jroportion  in  Greek  buildings,  as  being  more 
simple  and  in  his  opinion  furnishing  a  suffi- 
;ient  explanation  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Statham,  while  entirely  concurring  as  to 
:he  general  value  and  interest  of  the  paper, 
said  he  had  observed  that  those  who  set  forth 
geometrical  schemes  for  ancient  buildings 
were  rather  apt  to  emphasise  such  lines 
in  the  buildings  as  coincided  with  the  theory. 
Mr.  Hambidge  had  referred  to  the  superficial 
area  bounded  by  the  middle  step  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  as  giving  proportions  exactly  in 
accordance  with  his  theory.  But  why  the 
middle  step,  which  was  the  least  conspicuous  ? 
An  architect  setting  out  the  proportions  of  the 


mgs.  me  an  impuiiam  w**i*».*«»*w . 

brought  before  the  notice  of  those  interested 
a  the  welfare  of  the  Association,  and  the 
ocial  side,  by  which  so  many  old  friends  are 
enabled  to  keep  in  touch  and  maintain  its 
esprit  de  corps,  which  alone  makes  the  real 
work  possible,  is  still  further  strengthened  and 
developed. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  Mr.  Lnesier, 
consisting  of  songs,  stories,  and  sleight-of-hand 
tricks,  contributed  to  the  general  success  of  the 
evening. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  of  Builders 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  week  in  the  “  Walnut 
Rooms  ”  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing  Cross. 
Mr  W.  F.  King,  President,  occupied  the  chair, 
supported  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  ;  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  President  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  ;  Mr. 
B.  I.  Greenwood,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Master  Builders  ;  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Company  ; 
Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  Col.  Stanley  G. 
Bird  V.D.,  C.B.  ;  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  Mr. 
E  White,  L.C.C.,  and  Messrs.  H.  A.  Bartlett, 
T.  Bell  T.P.,  J.  Carmichael,  F.  J.  Dove,  Basil  P. 
Ellis  J.  S.  G.  Gibson,  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  J. 
Greenwood,  F.  Hardcastle,  J.  A.  S.  Hassal, 
Woodman  Hill,  H.  F.  Higgs,  H.  Holloway, 
W.  C.  Jones,  C.  E.  King,  W.  J.  Locke,  H.  V. 
Lanchester,  F.  May,  F.  Millar,  R.  Neill,  J.P., 
W  A  Pite,  J.  Randall,  E.  R.  Robson,  W. 
Sapcote,  W.  Shepherd,  Silvanus  Trevail,  A.  W. 
Turnbull,  C.  Wall,  W.  F.  Wallis,  and  others. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
honoured  (Mr.  W.  Sapcote  suitably  proposing 
“The  Imperial  Forces”  and  Col.  Stanley  Bird 
responding),  .  .  .  .. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Institute  of  Builders.”  He 
said  there  was  no  body  of  men  who  enter¬ 
tained  greater  sympathy  for  builders  than 
architects.  One  was  really  the  complement  of 
the  other  ;  one  profession  could  not  exist  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  other.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  these  days,  as  in  oldern  times, 
for  the  architect  to  carry  out  his  own  designs, 
and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  for  the 
builder  to  design  important  works  with  any 
chance  of  success.  The  tendency  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  was  towards  combination  and  union 
—rightly  so,  for  union  gave  strength.  The 
artisan  had  combined  and  endeavoured,  as  he 
was  right  in  doing,  to  obtain  for  himself  the 
best  conditions  he  could,  but  in  doing  so  he 
often  trenched  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
i  of  the  employer.  In  order  to  resist  what 
ultimately  became  an  unreasonable  demand,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  employer  to  combine 
to  protect  his  interests.  The  nearer  masters 
could  approach  the  strength  of  the  workmen's 

..  _  _ ..  ..  WOUld  * r. '  onnrnarli 


an  on  a  gcuuiciui.  uaais  WJUIU  auu,i; 
ok  to  the  line  of  the  upper  step,  as  the  most 
rominent,  and  the  immediate  base  of  the 
chitectural  design. 


arcnueci  scuuiig  oui  me  ui  n»<-  unions  the  nearer  would  they  approach 

n  on  a  geometric  basis  would  surely  rather  {0  a  just  equilibrium  between  the  two 


3E  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  Architec 
ral  Association  was  held  for  the  second 
:ar  in  succession  at  the  Galleries  of  the 
ayal  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  on  Friday 
st  week. 

Over  600  members  and  friends  were  re¬ 
lived  by  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hare, 
id  Mrs.  Hare,  and  during  the  evening  many 
d  acquaintances  were  doubtless  renewed, 
id  fresh  ones  commenced. 

Although  these  functions  belong  to  the  social 
de  of  the  Association’s  work,  the  more 
:rious  part  is  not  forgotten,  and  interesting 
:reens  of  students’  drawings  and  some  excel- 
nt  photographs  taken  by  members  of  the 
amera  Club  were  exhibited. 

Those  showing  the  work  of  the  Day  school 
aring  the  past  session  were  perhaps  a  surprise 
1  many  who  had  not  hitherto  had  an  oppor- 
inity  of  examining  the  progress  made  under 
[r.  A.  T.  Bolton’s  direction,  while  the  School 
f  Design  drawings  and  the  work  of  the  water 
alour  class  under  Mr.  P.  L.  Forbes  clearly 
lowed  that  the  standard  of  work  and 
raughtsmanship  is  steadily  rising. 
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parties."  The  architect  fully  realised  how  im 
portant  it  was  that  the  interests  of  the  builder, 
the  workman,  and  the  employer  should  be 
equitably  adjusted,  because  in  so  far  as  that 
was  effected  the  smoothness  and  the  absence 
of  friction  in  work  was  assured.  One  fre¬ 
quently  heard  remarks:  made  as  to  the  good  old 
times,  and  the  work  which  is  now  done  was 
often  unfavourably  compared  with  the  good 
work  which  used  to  be  done.  That,  to  a  great 
extent,  was  very  unjust  ;  his  experience  was 
that  the  best  work  done  now  is  immeasurably 
better  than  the  work  which  was  done  in  the 
past.  The  reason  for  a  great  deal  of  the  in- 
lerior  work  carried  out  at  the  present  time  was 
because  people  were  not  prepared  to  pay  for 
the  very  best  work.  People  tried  to  get  a 
little  more— and  in  many  cases  a  great  deal 
more— than  they  had  a  right  to  expect  for  the 
money  they  were  prepared  to  spend.  Any  one 
prepared  to  pay  a  better  price  could  get 
better  work  done  to-day  than  was  done  in 
the  past.  There  were  many  buildings  erected 
to-day  which  were  better  than  the  best  ancient 

work.  .,  ... 

The  Chairman,  in  response,  said  the  Insti 
tute  of  Builders  was  the  successor  of  the 
London  Builders’  Society,  and  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1884  as  the  representative  Institute 
of  Builders,  not  in  London  only,  but  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  The  objects  for 
which  the  Institute  was  incorporated  were 


iorms  ui  luiwaw,  - - -  . 

technical  education,  leaving  such  questions  as 
the  rates  of  wages  and  matters  affecting 
trades  unions  in  London  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  London  Master  Builders’  Association.  The 
first  President  of  the  Institute  of  Builders  was 
Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  and  without  forgetting  tne 
great  men  who  were  associated  with  him  at 
the  time,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  to 
Mr.  Stanley  Bird  was  chiefly  due  the  existence 
of  the  Institute.  One  matter  to  which  the 
Institute  had  given  much  attention  was  the 
issue  of  a  standard  form  of  building  contract 
which  should  be  fair  and  acceptable  to 
architects  and  builders  alike.  Such  a  form 
was  in  use  from  1870  to  1886,  and  in 
the  latter  year  negotiations  were  begun 
between  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects  and  the  Institute  of  Builders,  with  the 
view  of  arranging  a  new  form,  which  should 
be  more  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 
No  agreement  was  arrived  at  until  ,1900,  when 
the  form  was  drawn  up  with  which  they  were 
all  acquainted,  and  which  was,  he  thought,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  good  form  indeed.  He  did 
not  say  it  was  an  ideal  form,  and  in  many 
points  it  was  a  compromise  between  conflicting 
opinions,  but  as  it  was,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Builders, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  adop¬ 
tion  at  the  general  meeting  of  that  body,  mat 
meeting,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  form, 
chiefly,  he  was  given  to  understand,  on  account 
of  opposition  by  country  architects  to  the 
inclusion  of  clause  16  in  the  arbitration  clause. 
The  effect  of  excluding  clause  16,  of  course, 
was  that  a  builder  could  raise  no  claim  before 
an  arbitrator  for  any  expense  he  may  have 
been  put  to  by  being  directed  to  use  materials 
of  greater  value  than  those  provided  m  the 
specification.  The  Institute  of  Builders  objected 
to  such  a  provision,  especially  as  it  took  away 
a  right  of  appeal  to  arbitration  which  existed 
in  the  old  contract,  as  such  questions  could  be 
raised  on  the  final  certificate.  However,  the 
Institute  of  Builders  offered  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  accepting  the  exclusion  of  Clause  10 
if  these  words  were  added  :— 

«  Provided  always  that  if  the  contractor  claims 
that  by  complying  with  such  order  he  has  been  put 
to  increased  cost  beyond  the  cost  properly  attend¬ 
ing  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  according  to 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  D.  and  b.,  be 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  employer  such 
an  amount  for  increased  cost  as  the  arbitrator,  in 
case  of  difference  shall,  on  the  completion  of  the 
works,  decide  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.” 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  re¬ 
fused  this  suggestion,  and  declined  to  discuss 
the  matter  any  further.  The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Institute  of  Builders 
then  each  issued  the  form  of  contract  which 
had  been  so  far  agreed,  except  that  the  latter 
was  verbatim,  and  the  former  excluded 
Clause  16  from  arbitration.  The  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects  treated  them  with 
great  courtesy  throughout,  and  he  thought  they 
were  as  much  disappointed  as  the  Institute  of 
Builders  at  the  barren  result.  On  the  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  Clause  16,  a  criticism  was  made 
that  builders  evidently  wanted  to  be  masters  of 
the  building  instead  of  the  architect.  In 
answer  to  that  he  might  say  they  did  not 
suggest  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  P°wer 
of  the  architect  to  decide  what  materials  shall, 
or  shall  not  be  used  in  his  work.  What  they 
wanted  to  secure  was,  that  if,  by  the  architect  s 
directions,  materials  are  used!  which  are  of 
greater  value  than  those  provided  in  the  draw¬ 
ings  and  specification,  then  the  builder  can,  in 
case  of  dispute,  refer  his  claim  for  such  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  an  arbitratoi.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  might  arise,  hor 
instance— a  building  was  specified  to  be  faced 
with  salt  glazed  bricks  ;  the  employer  got  hold 
of  a  sample  of  brown  enamelled  bricks, 
and  on  the  builder  asking  for  extra  if 
those  were  used,  the  architect  said  bricks 
such  as  the  sample  were  intended  and 
must  be  used,  and  there  should  be  no  extra. 
Now  with  Clause  16  specially  exempted  from 
arbitration,  where  was  the  builder  ?  The  claim 
could  not  go  to  the  arbitrator— the  employer 
saw  to  that.  The  architect  had  decided  hastily, 
and  so  was  caught,  as  it  were,  between  the 
devil  of  his  own  words  and  the  deep  sea  of  the 
contract,  and  the  builder  was  left.  That  was 
the  sort  of  thing  they  wished  to  guard  against 
by  making  Clause  16  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  arbitration  clause.  Now,  the  reason  why 
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they  wanted  an  agreement  in  the  form  of  con¬ 

tract  was  that  unity  was  strength  ;  the  forms 
issued  separately  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Institute  of  Builders 
did  not  either  of  them  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  but  a  form  issued  with  the  approval 
of  both  architects  and  builders  would  be  very 
generally  adopted  not  only  by  individual  em¬ 
ployers,  but  by  public  bodies,  and  would 
gradually  supersede  the  varied  and  in  many 
cases  objectionable  forms  now  in  use.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  National  Federation  of 
Builders  had  now  taken  this  matter  up.  There 
was  also  the  proposal  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  to  add  optional  clauses  to  the  builders’  form 
of  contract  which  would  apply  in  cases  where 
the  quantities  are  made  part  of  the  contract. 
This  arrangement  did  not  obtain  generally  in 
London,  but  was  frequent  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  gross  injustice  done  in  the  case  of 
Ford  i',  Bemrose  showed  how  very  necessary 
it  was  to  have  a  reliable  form  of  contract 
which  should  include  the  quantities.  As  to 
technical  education,  this  had  been  taken 
up  most  efficiently  by  various  societies,  but 
there  was  one  branch  which,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  had  not  received  much  attention,  and 
that  was  the  builder’s  clerk.  He  thought  they 
might  with  advantage  establish  some  kind  of 
examination  and  certificate  for  this  most 
valuable  and  necessary  body  of  men.  Con¬ 
siderable  objection  had  been  raised  to  an 
innovation  made  by  some  public  bodies  of  re¬ 
quiring  fully-priced  bills  of  quantities  to  be 
sent  unsealed  with  builders’  tenders,  especially 
as  the  quantities  are  tabulated  and  the  prices 
compared  in  detail.  He  was  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Lough,  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  the  subject.  The  work  of  the 
Institute  had  progressed  steadily  during  the 
year ;  seventeen  new  members  had  been 
enrolled,  and  they  had  lost  one  by  death — Mr. 
Alfred  Bush,  who  had  been  a  member  since 
1889.  Thanks  were  due  to  the  members  of  the 
Council,  with  its  Committees,  who  had  given 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  especially  to  Messrs.  Shepherd, 
Dove,  and  C.  Wall,  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Conditions  of  Contract.  In  Mr.  Costigan  they 
had  a  most  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary. 
The  future  of  the  Institute  was  with  the  young 
men,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to  take  up  their 
share  of  the  burden  and  carry  forward  the 
good  work  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  William  Shepherd  then  proposed  the 
toast  of  ‘  Architects  and  Survevors,"  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A., 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon.  The  architectural 
works  carried  out  in  recent  times  had  been  as 
important  and  as  well-adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  as  at  any  period  of 
the  world’s  history.  As  to  the  conditions  of 
contract,  the  negotiations  referred  to  by  the 
Chairman  were  carried  on  with  every 
endeavour  by  both  sides  to  reconcile  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  and  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  friction.  He:  believed  that  had 
the  general  body  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  their  Council 
a  very  different  result  would  have  been  arrived 
w  ..,.Having.  regard  to  modern  methods  of 
building  business,  they  regarded  surveyors  as 
an  essential  element  in  those  affairs. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A.,  in  responding  for 
the  architects,  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
at  the  present  time  a  form  of  contract  had  not 
been  arranged  between  architects  and  builders  • 
but  when  he  heard  from  their  Chairman  that 
the  main  object  for  which  the  Institute  of 
Builders  existed  was  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
form  of  conditions  of  contract,  he  felt  he 
shou  d  be  sorry  if  the  Institute  of  Architects 
should  interfere  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Institute  of  Builders.  Seriously,  he  could 
j**  °>u  behaIf  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
that  the  long  negotiations  which  had  taken 
place  left  no  ill-feeling  behind  ;  there  was  no 
iuv!£n'  ^or  moraent  they  must  regret 
that  they  had  not  completed  their  task,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  thought  they  might  say  that 
a  great  deal  had  been  done  towards  a  com¬ 
plete  form  of  contract,  for  with  the  exception 
ot  one  or  two  points — important  points,  it  was 
,  there  was  a  large  number  of  clauses  on 
which  they  were  all  now  agreed.  The.  Council 
ot  the  Institute  of  Architects  thought  it  was 
inopportune  at  this  moment  to  bring  this 
matter  again  before  the  general  body  of 
members  Speaking  for  himself,  he  hoped 
they  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  under¬ 
standing  in  the  future,  as  reasonable  men. 
5®  W.°“1<J,  llke  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
me  ABC  of  building— the  architect,  the 


builder,  and  the  client.  No  properly  regulated 
building  could  be  put  up  without  those 
three.  As  Mr.  Hare  had  said,  architects  had 
tried  occasionally  to  he  their  own  builders, 
but  generally  they  made  a  mess  of  it 
builders  had  often  tried  to  be  their  own 
architects,  but  when  he  walked  through  the 
suburbs  of  London  he  confessed  he  thought 
they,  too,  made  a  mess  of  it  :  clients  had 
from  time  to  time  tried  to  be  their  own  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders,  and  it  would  be  agreed 
that  they  always  made  an  egregious  mess  of  it. 
That  showed  how  dependent  they  were  one  on 
the  other.  If  a  building  were  well  designed 
and  conveniently  planned,  but  badly  built,  it 
would  tumble  down  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  badly  planned,  and  built  as  well 
as  it  could  be  built,  it  would  undoubtedly  come 
down  sooner  or  later.  Therefore,  in  order 
that  a  building  should  be  satisfactory  to  every¬ 
body,  builders  and  architects  were  equally 
interested  in  securing  a  good  and  perfect 
building,  and  the  more  they  knew  each 
other  and  the  more  they  worked  together 
the  more  likely  would  the  client  be  satis¬ 
fied.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  sign¬ 
ing  a  contract  the  client  said  :  “  Now  look 
here ;  are  you  my  man  or  the  builder’s 
and  he  had  to  explain  that  while  it  was  his 
duty  to  watch  his  client’s  interests,  it  was  also 
his  duty  to  represent  to  the  client  the  builder’s 
side  of  the  matter.  In  that  instance' the  client 
saw  the  force  of  that,  as  clients  usually  did  when 
the  matter  was  put  before  them  in  a  reasonable 
way  ;  they  saw  that  an  architect  should  (and 
did  when  he  did  his  duty)  see  fair  play  on  both 
sides.  Clients  required  three  things,  i.c.,  that 
their  building  should  be  well  built,  quickly 
built,  and  as  economically  built  as  it  could  be, 
and  those  three  requirements  architects  and 
builders  had  to  try  and  meet.  If  clients  were 
prepared  to  pay  for  it,  there  was  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  getting  a  building  well  built,  and 
he  agreed  that  buildings  were  as  well  built 
now  as  they  ever  were — when  they  were 
properly  paid  for.  But,  with  regard  to  the  two 
other  requirements,  that  was  a  much  more 
complicated  matter.  A  building  that  was 
quickly  built  was  usually  cheaply  built — that 
was  to  say,  it  was  cheaper  to  the  builder 
to  build  it  quickly,  and  no  doubt  he 
wished  to  build  it  quickly ;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  his  way  (and  no  one  sympathised 
with  him  more  than  the  architect)  was  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  special  materials  such  as  ironwork- 
terra-cotta,  glazed  bricks,  &c.,  those  difficult!  ’ 
were  very  great,  and  were  continually  c 
the  increase,  especially  as  to  the  ironwor 
for  which  the  builder  was  often  compelh 
to  wait  a  most  unreasonable  time.  Sue 
delay  architects  and  builders  would  like 
avoid,  but  he  did  not  know  how  they  wei 
to  do  so.  As  to  the  cost  of  building,  tl 
great  difficulty  was  as  to  labour,  and  thei 
also  architects  sympathised  with  the  build, 
m  his  difficulties.  He  was  inclined  to  thir 
that  were  he  a  builder  he  should  take  th 
course  :  he  would  not  consider  so  much  tl 
wages  of  a  man,  but  he  would  endeavour  I 
r?a^  ^own  *^ea  that  all  men  must  be  pai 
alike.  He  would  endeavour  to  make  a  worl 
man  realise  that  if  he  were  a  good  workmai 
in  the  case  of  a  bricklayer,  for  instanc 
laid  a  larger  number  of  bricks  than  anotht 
man,  he  would  be  paid  more  for  doing  so.  H 
would  go  with  the  trade-unions  in  increasin 
the  wage  for  work  fairly  and  properly  done 
but  he  would  fight  to  the  end  the  trade-union 
in  the  matter  of  limiting  the  output.  It  wa 
not  right  or  just  to  the  men  or  the  client  thi 
men  should  be  permitted  to  waste  their  tim< 
and  encouraged  to  waste  their  time,  and  not  t 
do  lair  work  for  their  employers. 

Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  in  replying  for  the  sui 
veyors,  said  he  hardly  knew  where  surveyor 
came  in  in  the  “A  B  C  ”  of  building  a 
down  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  Reall 
the  builder’s  industry  was  the  most  ancient  c 
all  industries.  It  might  be  said  that  architect 
were  evolved  to  save  the  builder's  brains  whe 
he  had  too  much  work  to  do,  and  the  surveyc 
was  evolved  to  save  his  pocket.  He  used  t 
wonder  why  Longfellow  seemed  to  be  s 
severe  on  modern  architecture,  as  he  was  i 
his  lines  : 

“In  the  elder  days  of  Art 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
tach  minute  and  unseen  part 
For  the  Gods  see  everywhere.” 

He  never  understood  that  until  he  went  t 
America  and  saw  the  log  hut  and  th 
wooden  house  of  the  poet.  Then  he  realise 
that  Longfellow  was  looking  at  it  fror 
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the  American  point  of  view,  and  was  not' 
thinking  of  the  modern  European  buildings,  i 
Many  fine  buildings  were  erected  nowadays!  ; 
The  business  of  the  modern  builder  was  a 
ffiorious  one,  and  he  suflered  many  masters  -ij 
th  re  was  the  architect,  the  employer,  the’ij 
County  Councils,  and  not  least  the  trades-i 
ui  ion  workman. 

Mr.  B.  I.  Greenwood  then  proposed  the. 
toast  of  “  The  Learned  Societies  and  Technical:! 
Institutions,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Sir  H.  I 
Trueman  Wood.  He  said  he  was  not  greatly  j 
prepossessed  with  technical  institutes,  for  he 
believed  that  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  ! 
turned  out  better  workmen  than  did  the  ; 
technical  institutes  ;  but  as  it  was  possible  that  i! 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  had  practically 
died  out  before  the  era  of  technical  institutes,  3 
no  doubt  they  came  forward  to  supply  the  j 
want,  and,  if  so,  they  were  to  be  welcomed.  1 
As  to  the  form  of  contract,  when  the  Institute  < 
of  Builders  issued  their  own  form,  after  nego- 1 
tiations  came  to  an  end  between  the  two. 
Institutes,  the  National  Federation  of  Builders 
felt  that  the  subject  was  far  too  impor-  - 
tant  to  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  so,  with  l 
the  knowledge  of  the  Institute  of  Builders,  1 
they  approached  the  Institute  of  Architects 
with  a  proposal  which,  he  believed,  would  c 
meet  with  the  difficulties  which  existi;  and : 
in  reply  to  that,  the  Institute  of  Architects  i 
had  intimated  that  the  present  time  was  not  > 
opportune  to  reopen  the  matter,  but  they  did  : 
not  say  that  the  new  proposal  was  not  agree¬ 
able.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  that  a  favourable  result  might  yet  be  . 
arrived  at,  and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  the  ; 
time  would  soon  be  opportune.  Mr.  Webb 
deprecated  the  payment  of  the  same  wages  to 
workmen  irrespective  of  the  result  of  their 
work,  which  meant  that  Mr.  Webb  favoured  : 
payment  by  results,  or  the  piecework  system.  . 
That  might  sound  horrible.  If  the  practice  : 
of  limiting  the  output  of  workmen  was  to  be  : 
killed,  the  only  remedy  was  to  allow  con-  ■ 
tractors  to  pay  workmen  by  the  results  of  their 
work.  It  would  have  to  come  to  that,  however 
horrified  people  might  be  at  the  suggestion  now.  . 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  in  response,  referred  I 
to  the  work  done  by  voluntary  scientific  and  ! 
artistic  societies— for  instance,  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  raise  the  status  of  English  engineers,  and 
had  been  of  benefit  to  the  public  also.  It  was 
the  same  with  other  societies  and  institutions. 
As  ratepayers  they  felt  annoyance  at  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  rates,  but  for  his  part  he  would 
welcome  an  addition  in  London  if  the  County 
Council,  instead  of  promoting  Bills  which  had 
no  interest  for  him,  would  build  a  municipal  hall 
suitable  for  a  city  like  London.  He  was  sorry 
that  the  Adelphi  scheme  had  fallen  through, 
and  he  felt  sure  the  ratepayers  would  welcome 
any  scheme  which  would  result  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  beautiful  and  suitable  hall  in 
London. 

Mr.  Henry  Holloway  then  proposed  “  The 
Visitors."  Speaking  of  the  subject  of  con¬ 
ditions  of  contract,  he  said  that,  after  all,  it  was 
the  man  they  had  to  deal  with.  With  most 
architects  he  had  to  deal  with  he  would  just  as 
soon  work  without  conditions  of  contract  at 
all  ;  it  was  against  a  small  number  of  architects 
they  wished  to  protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  in  reply,  said  there 
should  be  mutual  reciprocity  and  confidence 
between  architect  and  builder  and  client.  If 
the  client  confided  in  his  architect  and  the 
architect  confided  in  the  builder,  the  result 
would  be  the  best  possible.  He  had  had 
thirty-one  years’  experience  as  an  architect, 
and  he  had  never  had  to  go  to  law  or  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  although  he  had  had  a  great  many  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  to  deal  with.  It  was  possible  to 
get  over  such  difficulties  without  these  onerous 
forms  of  contract,  some  of  which  he  would  not 
sign  if  he  were  a  builder.  He  would  not 
put  himself  in  the  abject  position  of  doing 
so.  As  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
he  was  surprised  that  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  builders  had  not  been  agreed  to,  but 
he  believed  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
Clause  16  was  agreed  to.  As  to  the  modern 
system  of  tendering,  he  did  not  believe  in  it. 
No  matter  what  work  a  man  had  done,  he  was 
put  in  competition  with  some  one  who  had 
no  reputation  to  lose.  That  was  not  fair  to 
the  man  who  had  made  a  name  for  good  work. 
He  advocated  a  selected  list  from  which  to 
select  in  the  case  of  important  works.  Small 
works  could  be  put  out  to  tender. 

A  musical  programme  was  then  gone 
through. 
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SANITARY  INSTITUTE  : 

AWARDS  MADE  AT  THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  awards  made 
t  the  Health  Exhibition  recently  held  at 
Manchester  in  connexion  with  the  Sanitary 
nstitute  Congress  : — 

Silver  Medal. 

British  Sanitary  Co.,  Glasgow  (self-acting  earth- 
sloset). 

Cannon  Iron  Foundries,  Ltd.,  Deeptields,  near 
Silston  (enamelled  cast  iron). 

J.  Defries  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Houndsditcb,  London 
saturated  steam  disinfector). 

William  M.  Glover  &  Sons,  Ltd,,  Warwick  (dust 
/an). 

Horsfall  Destructor  Co.,  Leeds  (Horsfall  des¬ 
tructor). 

John  Jones,  Carlyle  Works,  Chelsea,  London 
automatic  air-tight  manhole  cover). 

Mather  &  Platt,  Ltd.,  Salford  Iron  Works, 
Manchester  (water-softening  apparatus). 

Vernon  Parker,  Westminster,  London  (Hassall’s 
improved  safety-pipe  joint). 

Shanks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barrhead,  Glasgow  (cast  iron 
porcelain-enamelled  bath  with  quick  accessible 
waste). 

W.  Summerscales  &  Sod,  Ltd.,  Keighley  (laundry 
machinery). 

Bronze  Medal. 

Ames  Crosta  Sanitary  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 
Nottingham  (Crosta’s  surface  water  gully,  with 
complete  double  trap.  Stoneware  conduits  for 
electric  cables). 

Burn  Bros.,  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall,  London 
(improved  ball  stoppers). 

Chalmers  &  Co.,  Redhill  (two-wheel  dust  cart). 
Geo.  A.  Chaddock,  Liverpool  (reversible  locking 
window). 

Didelon  &  Co.,  Rue  Laugier,  Paris  (automatic 
discharge  regulator  for  sand  filters  for  water  purifi¬ 
cation). 

Doulton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lambeth,  London  (spray 
lavatory  with  self-regulating  valve). 

J.  Duckett  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Burnley  (Hushing  tank 
and  tipper,  isolated  sypbonic  latrines). 

Ewart  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Euston-road,  London  (im¬ 
proved  geyser  apparatus  with  flue  and  dual  valve). 

William  E.  Farrar,  Birmingham  (adjustable 
bracket,  bead  rim  lavatory  basiD,  lattice  gear  quick¬ 
opening  valve). 

Fireproof  Plate  Wall  Co.,  Ltd.,  Corporation- 
street,  Manchester  (fireproof  partition  walls). 

Fletcher,  Russell,  &  Co,,  Warrington  ("Hurst” 
pipe  joint). 

William  H.  Gibbs,  New  Brompton,  Kent  (spiral 
drain  scraper). 

Wm.  M.  Glover  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Warwick  (rotary 
watering  van). 

Hard  York  Non-Slip  Stone  Co.,  Halifax  (non-slip 
materials). 

Wm.  Harriman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
(Ford’s  stable  channel). 

George  Howson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hanley  (urinals, 
White  porcelain-enamelled  fireclay  bath,  washtubs 
on  pedestals). 

John  Jones,  Chelsea,  London  (connexion  for 
water-closet  basins  to  soil-pipe,  air  inlet  ventilator 
for  drains,  the  “  Carlyle "  wash-down  pedestal 
closet). 

Frank  Nicholson  Law,  Hollinwood  (improved 
dry  seat). 

Loco  Drainage  Apparatus  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester 
(rust  pockets). 

London  Tablet  Co.,  Sydenham,  London  (non- 
absorbent  wall  and  ceiling  covering). 

Mather  &  Platt,  Ltd.,  Manchester  (feed  water 
filter,  automatic  distributing  and  flushing  valves). 

Matthews  &  Yates,  Swinton,  Manchester  (Ians 
for  ventilation). 

Mellowes  &  Co.,  Sheffield  (Mellowes  “  Eclipse  ” 
glazing). 

J.  Oakes  &  Co.,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire  (glazed 
stoneware  pipes). 

Oates  &  Green,  Ltd.,  Halifax  (salt  glazed  manger, 
with  “  Give-and-Take  ”  fastener). 

C.  W.  Outram  &  Co.,  Woodville,  near  Burton-on- 
Trent  (the  “  Hassall  ”  watercloset). 

E.  R  Palmer,  Beckenham  (ventilating  column 
fitted  with  water  fan). 

Vernon  Parker,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
London  (silica  filter  for  attaching  to  a  domestic 
tap,  blue  brickware  drainpipes). 

Patent  Regenerative  Furnace  Co.,  Ltd.,  Coleman- 
street,  London,  E.C.  (apparatus  for  the  prevention 
of  smoke  in  steam  boilers). 

Pendleton  Sanitary  Engineering  Co.,  Pendleton’ 
Manchester  (movable  ash-bin  with  metal  cage). 

Richard  Ravenor,  Newbury,  Berks  (Ravenors, 
drain  tester). 

Sanitary  Appliances  Syndicate,  King  William- 
street,  London,  E.C.  (non-ball  valve  cylindrical 
store  cistern  ;  coin-receiving  lock). 

Shanks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barrhead,  Glasgow  (hospital 
lavatory). 

Slack  &  Brownlow,  Gorton,  near  Manchester 
(germ  filters). 

Sharratt  (the  executors  of  the  late  Wm.),  Clayton, 
Manchester  (sanitary  formaldehyde  regenerator). 


A.  G.  Thornton,  Deansgate,  Manchester  (survey¬ 
ing  and  drawing  instruments). 

Thos.  Henry  Tonge,  Irlams-o’-th'-Height,  Pendle¬ 
ton.  Manchester  (bakery  fittings). 

George  Barber  Wilson,  Brierley,  York  (gully  and 
trap  dredger). 


TkE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  : 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UNIFICATION. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Saturday  at  Car¬ 
penters’  Hall,  London-wall.  Sir  James  Crich¬ 
ton  Brown  presided. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  business  and 
the  election  of  a  number  of  new  members,  the 
newly-elected  member  of  the  council  (Mr.  I. 
Young)  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

In  introducing  this  part  of  the  business  of 
the  meeting,  Sir  James  took  the  opportunity  to 
thank  the  members  for  his  re-election  to  the 
presidency.  The  office  was  not,  he  said,  a 
burden,  but  a  decoration.  He  had  a  most 
pleasant  recollection  of  his  office  during  the 
past  year,  and  he  was  sanguine  of  a  pleasur¬ 
able  one  to  come. 

Mr.  Young  in  his  address  said  that  if  there 
was  one  question  more  than  another  that  he 
would  like  to  see  settled  during  his  year  of 
office  it  was  that  of  the  unification  of  all 
sanitary  inspectors’  associations.  The  question 
was,  he  admitted,  surrounded  with  complexity, 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  until  that  end  was 
achieved  the  great  object  for  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  would,  more  or  less,  remain 
at  a  standstill.  He  believed  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  was  anxious  for  it.  He  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  fact  that  Sir  James  Crichton 
Brown  had  once  more  accepted  the  office  of 
President,  and  would  continue  the  good  work 
in  public  hygiene  done  by  their  first  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick.  As  the  Association 
had  been  enlightened  and  dignified  by  Sir  James’ 
presidency,  let  them  prove  worthy  of  it.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  status  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  inspector  had  been  improved  owing  to  the 
existence  of  that  Association.  Nevertheless, 
they  had  not  achieved  a  position  which  their 
duties  entitled  them  to.  Such  security  as  was 
enjoyed  by  medical  officers  of  health  should, 
for  instance,  be  given  to  the  sanitary  inspectors. 
Those  in  London  were  somewhat  more  lavour- 
ably  situated  than  those  in  provincial  towns. 
The  latter  were  generally  subjected  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  annual  appointments.  What  was 
required  also  was  the  establishment  of  a  State 
department  of  public  health.  The  time  was, 
he  held,  past  when  the  question  of  public 
health  should  be  left  as  it  is,  and 
cases  of  non-compliance  with  the  Statute 
should  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  specially 
arranged  bench  of  justices,  some  of  whose 
members  should  have  technical  know¬ 
ledge.  It  might  be  said  that  they  had  the 
Local  Government  Board  controlling  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  health  ;  but  this  Board  had  duties 
so  voluminous  that  the  demand  for  the  creation 
of  a  separate  department  was  justified.  Having 
referred  to  the  sanitary  officers’  superannua¬ 
tion  scheme,  which  was  being  promoted  for 
Parliament,  Mr.  Young  touched  upon  the 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  small  com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  with  any  measure  brought 
before  Parliament.  This  duty  at  present 
devolved  upon  the  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  advocated  the  appointment  of  a 
Law  and  Parliamentary  Committee  to  deal 
with  Bills.  One  thing  they  ought  to 
strive  for  was  to  secure  for  Sanitary  In¬ 
spectors  the  power  to  serve  notices  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  for  the  abatement  of  a 
nuisance  on  their  own  authority.  There  were 
many  other  matters  in  which  the  committee 
might  take  action.  They  must  also  strive  to 
obtain  direct  representation  on  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Examining  Board.  He  was  also 
inclined  to  the  idea  that  they  had  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  powers  they  possessed  to 
become  an  educational  authority,  and  he  felt 
that  they  should,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  another  body,  institute  educational  classes. 
Then,  again,  he  desired  to  urge  that  some  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  Fund  by  means  of  a  fixed  yearly  sub¬ 
scription. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
alluded  to  Professor  Koch’s  recent  observations 
at  Berlin  on  the  transmissability  of  bovine  and 
human  tuberculosis.  The  Professor  was,  Sir 
James  noted,  a  little  more  guarded  than  he  was 
at  the  London  Conference  of  1901.  Dr.  Koch’s 
authority  was  so  great  that  had  not  a  com¬ 


mission  been  promptly  appointed  a  dangerous 
doctrine  would  have  been  accepted  without 
adequate  grounds.  The  Commission  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  its  deliberations,  but  possibly  its 
conclusions  might  be  anticipated  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Dr.  Mocard,  Professor  Delapine, 
and  Dr.  Boyce,  which  made  it  almost  certain 
that  human  tuberculosis  was  capable  of  being 
transferred  to  animals. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— The  annual  Report  of  the  Birmingham 
Architectural  Association  is  accompanied  by 
some  very  good  sketches,  by  various  members,, 
of  some  of  the  old  buildings  visited  during  the 
session.  The  Report  mentions  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  during  the  past 
year  in  the  number  of  members.  While 
recording  that  the  attendance  at  the  meetings 
has  shown  a  marked  improvement,  owing  no¬ 
doubt  to  the  better  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  new  premises,  the  Council  have  still  to- 
regret  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  senior 
members  from  the  general  meetings,  and  hope 
that  in  the  forthcoming  session  an  effort  will 
be  made  by  them  to  give  the  lecturers  a  hearty 
welcome  and  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
discussions  which  usually  follow  the  lectures. 

“  The  lecturers  are  usually  well  known,  and 
the  subjects  they  choose  are  invariably  of 
practical  value  ;  they  must  necessarily  expend 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  in  coming  to  Birmingham  to  give 
their  lectures,  and  it  is  due  to  them  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  senior  members  should  be 
present,  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  discussion 
and  add  to  the  success  of  the  meetings.  .  .  . 
Your  council  have  again  found  it  necessary  to- 
forward  a  protest  to  the  new  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation,  urging 
that  municipal  architectural  work  should  be 
competed  for  in  open  competitions  ;  they 
received  in  ireply  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
promising  consideration  for  the  views  of  the 
Association  when  any  new  building  schemes 
were  promoted.” 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — 
The  Report  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  shows  that  the  present  number  is 
193,  as  against  182  last  year.  The  proposal  to- 
create  a  Chair  of  Architecture  at  Owens  Col¬ 
lege  has  received  much  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  during 
the  past  year  several  conferences  have  been 
held  on  the  subject.  The  visits  arranged  by 
the  Education  in  Architecture  Committee  for 
the  summer  of  1901  were  well  attended,  and 
some  very  good  sketching  work  was  done  by 
students.  The  kthree  days' visit  to  Caudebec. 
in  Normandy,  was  an  altogether  delightful 
experience  for  the  nine  members  who  went. 
Other  sketching  visits  were  paid  to  Lichfield, 
Baguley  Old  Hall  and  the  new  hospital  near  it, 
and  Port  Sunlight,  near  Liverpool.  A  week¬ 
end  was  spent  at  Cartmel,  with  a  day  at 
Furness  Abbey  ;  and  a  visit  was  made  to  Bury 
to  see  the  New  Art  Gallery  and  Library  and 
other  buildings  in  that  town.  Since  the 
Report  was  presented,  the  summer  visits  of 
1902  have  been  held,  and  the  attendances  again 
have  been  fairly  good.  Whit-week  was  chosen 
for  another  visit  to  Normandy.  Caen  was  the 
headquarters,  and  Bayeux,  Lisieux,  Norrey, 
Ouis£reham,  Langrune,  Bieville,  Harfleur,  and 
the  fine  Abbaie  d’Ardennes  helped  to  fill 
the  sketch-books  of  the  party.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Competitions  Committee  it  is  stated  that 
the  Committee  have  formulated  a  scheme  for 
appointing  correspondents  in  the  various  towns 
in  the  M.S.A.  area,  as  defined  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  so  that  they  can 
be  informed  early  of  any  proposed  competi¬ 
tions,  and  so  get  in  communication  with  the 
promoters. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Georgian  Period  :  Measured  Draw¬ 
ings  of  Colonial  Work.  Part  XI.  (Batsford.) 

Report  ok  Department  oi--  Public  Works, 
New  South  Wales.  (W.  A.  Gullick ;  Sydney.) 

Facts  on  Fire  Prevention  :  The  results  of 
Fire  Tests  conducted  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee.  Edited  by  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  architect. 
(B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Architecture,  industry,  and  Wealth  : 
Collected  Papers  by  William  Morris.  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  63.)  i""0' 

WOOD  :  A  Manual  of  the  Natural  History  and 
Industrial  Applications  of  the  Timbers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  By  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  &c.  (Edward 
Arnold.) 
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LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL :  A  SKETCH 
DESIGN. 

BHIS  is  the  design  which  was  numbered 
38  in  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  Com¬ 
petition,  and  to  which  we  drew 
attention  in  the  review  of  the  exhibited 
drawings  in  our  issue  of  July  26,  as  a  design  of 
unusual  power  and  originality.  It  turns  out  to 
be  by  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  under  whose  name 
it  is  now  published. 

The  design  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as 
a  sketch  rather  than  a  finished  work.  In 
regard  to  the  motives  which  governed  it,  Mr. 
Stokes  says  (and  we  quite  agree  with  him)  that 
he  felt  that  the  quarry  side,  and  not  the  street 
side,  was  the  real  front  of  the  cathedral ;  it 
faces  open  ground  with  a  sudden  and  nearly 
precipitous  drop,  affording  great  opportunity 
for  architectural  effect  ;  and  therefore  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  exterior  of  the  building  mostly  from 
this  side.  In  the  interior  he  has  endeavoured  to 
get  a  wide  nave  for  crowds  of  worshippers, 
and  the  triforium  he  thought  would  make  a 
good  local  museum  for  objects  of  ecclesiastical 
interest,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  portion  of  the  building  devoted  to  worship. 
(In  fact,  in  one  or  two  of  our  cathedrals  the 
triforium  actually  is  to  some  extent  used  in 
this  way). 

The  twin  towers,  it  was  thought,  would  have 
a  fine  effect  from  the  river,  as  the  site  stands 
so  high.  The  plan,  however,  was  the  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  designer's  mind,  the  elevations 
not  having  been  thoroughly  worked  out  for 
want  of  time.  As  it  stands,  however,  we 
think  most  of  our  readers  will  admit  that  it  is 
a  fine  and  bold  conception,  with  considerable 
novelty  of  idea. 


A  HOUSE  IN  OXFORDSHIRE. 

This  is  a  drawing  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  last  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  The  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  C.  Maresco  Pearce,  writes  in  regard 
to  it : — 

“  I  have  kept  pretty  much  to  the  traditional 
type  of  the  smaller  Elizabethan  manor  house. 
The  materials  are  such  as  are  found  in  the 
western  part  of  Oxfordshire,  i.e.,  squared 
rubble  walling,  ashlar  for  the  bays  and  dress¬ 
ings,  and  Stonesfield  slates  on  the  roofs.” 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE 
J.  L.  PEARSON  :  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

This  monument  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  nave  floor  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Cards, 
and  the  drawing  from  which  the  illus¬ 
tration  is  taken  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
Royal  Academy  exhibition. 

The  monument  has  been  executed  in  cast 
bronze  laid  in  a  bed  of  Derbyshire  fossil.  It 
was  considered  desirable  to  obtain  a  higher 
relief  in  the  metal  than  engraving  would  have 
provided. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Londc 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoc 
in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir 
McDougall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  —  On  the  recommendation  of  tl 
•Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  ler 
Hackney  Borough  Council  1,560/.  for  grani 
paving  ;  Camberwell  Borough  Council  3  70c 
for  paving  works  ;  Chelsea  Guardians  600 
for  additions  to  casual  wards  ;  Metropolis 
Asylums  District  253,600/.  for  various  purpose: 
and  Westminster  City  Council  sanction  to 
loan  of  92,590 /.  for  street  improvement. 

Receiving  Houses  for  Lunatics—  The  Asylun 
Committee  reminded  the  Council  that  in  Jul 
1899,  they  approved  the  principle  of  the  esta 
hshment  of  receiving  houses  for  lunatics 
the  county  of  London.  The  Committee  no 
submitted  a  scheme  for  providing  four  su< 
houses  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  ea. 
capable  of  containing  some  300  patients  at 
the  necessary  staff.  These  receiving  hous 
would  entirely  supersede  the  lunatic  war 
now  attached  to  the  workhouse  infirmarh 
and  no  stigma  of  pauperism  would  attach 
patients  discharged  from  them.  An  ambulan 
system  would  be  established  for  bringing  a 
removing  patients.  The  Committee  recoi 


mended  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  Parlia¬ 
mentary  powers  next  Session. 

The  Finance  Committee  pointed  out  that  the 
full  scheme  involved  an  expenditure  of 
500,000/.,  and  suggested  that  the  Council 
should  proceed  experimentally,  one  receiving 
house  being  completed  before  another  was 
commenced.  Apart  from  the  consideration 
that  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  should 
be  proceeded  with  cautiously,  the  Committee 
felt  compelled  to  again  remind  the  Council  of 
the  many  schemes,  involving  large  outlays,  to 
which  it  was  already  committed. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Committee’s 
recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Fire  in  Queen  Victoria-street. — The  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  submitted  an  adjourned 
Report  on  the  fatal  fire  which  took  place  in 
Queen  Victoria-street  last  June.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  pointed  out  that  the  rescue  of  many 
persons  from  a  height  by  means  of  movable 
fire-escapes  must  necessarily  be  a  slow  process, 
and  could  not  be  compared  as  regards  efficiency 
with  the  protection  afforded  by  structural  fire- 
escapes.  Reference  was  made  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  to  the 
desirability  of  making  the  London  Building 
Act  retrospective  as  regards  the  provision  of 
means  of  escape  from  high  buildings. 

Alderman  Alliston  asked  whether  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Watling-street 
station  or  the  provision  of  a  central  fire  station 
in  the  City,  at  or  near  Watling-street,  was 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  replied 
that  the  subject  was  at  present  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Austin  moved  that  the  Report  be  not 
received,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  incomplete, 
especially  as  it  contained  no  recommendation 
with  regard  to  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  fire-escape.  He  thought  there  was  a  want 
of  alacrity  and  alertness  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Sankey  seconded  the  amendment.  He 
regarded  the  Report  as  lamentably  insufficient. 
Since  the  fire  the  Committee  had  been  pur¬ 
chasing  several  lung  ladders,  showing  clearly 
that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  used  in  the 
City.  The  question  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Watling-street  station  had  been  before  the 
Committee  in  1897,  when  the  chief  officer 
made  strong  recommendations  with  regard  to 
it,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  have  been  acted 
upon.  He  claimed  that  the  City  should  receive 
adequate  consideration  from  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee. 

Colonel  Rotton  declared  that  the  Committee 
were  constantly  considering  the  City.  They 
were  always  considering  schemes  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  they  deprecated  panic  legislation. 

Captain  Hemphill  argued  that  no  amount  of 
expenditure  on  the  fire  brigade  and  no  im¬ 
provement  of  appliances  would  guarantee  the 
safety  of  life  and  limb  unless  the  Factory  Act 
was  so  amended  as  to  compel  the  owners  of  all 
properties  to  provide  proper  means  of  escape 
from  fire. 

Mr.  Howell  Williams  pointed  out  that  in 
their  Report  the  Committee  aimed  chiefly  at 
exonerating  themselves.  From  a  recent  visit 
to  New  York  he  was  persuaded  that  in  fire 
appliances,  and  especially  jumping-sheets,  that 
city  was  far  ahead  of  London. 

Mr.  Gilbert  declared  that  all  new  appliances 
were  considered  by  the  Committee.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  recent  newspaper  reports  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Wells. 

Mr.  Allen  defended  the  action  of  the  brigade 
at  the  fire,  and,  after  further  debate,  the 
amendment  was  negatived. 

The  Report  was  then  received. 

Cuts  de  Sac  in  the  City  of  London. —  The 
same  Committee  reported  as  follows 

“  The  Council  may  remember  that  in  our  Reports, 
dated  June  xo  and  July  15,  1902,  on  the  large  tire 
which  occurred  in  the  Birbican  on  the  night  of 
April  21,  1912,  special  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  Brigade  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
coping  with  the  conflagration  inasmuch  as  it  was 
unsale  to  place  men  and  appliances  in  NewZsaland- 
avenue,  a  cut  de  sac,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
opposite  the  premises  in  which  the  fire  started.  In 
our  second  Report  we  stateJ  that  we  shared  the 
Chief  Officer's  opinion  that  the  existence  in  the 
City  of  ^  London  of  many  cuts  de  sac,  of 
which  New  Zealand-avenue  is  by  no  means 
tho  worst  example,  constitutes  a  grave  source 
of  danger,  and  we  mentioned  that  we  were 
consulting  the  Building  Act  Committee  generally 
on  the  subject.  That  Committee  have  now 
mformed  us  that  New  Zealand-avenue  was  laid  out 
in  1886  without  application  to.  or  sanction  from, 
the  then  existing  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
that  the  by-law,  dated  May  1,  1857,  as  to  the 
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formation  of  new  streets  in  the  Metropolis  was  n< 
complied  with  in  respect  of  New  Zealand-avenu; 
The  Building  Act  Committee  further  state  th: 
having  regard  to  the  provision  of  Section  9  (4)  ( 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  the  Council  woul 
not  now  be  entitled  to  refuse  its  consent  to  tt 
formation  of  a  street  within  the  City  on  the  groun 
that  it  would  constitute  a  cul  de  sac.  No  list  of  th 
cuts  de  sac  in  the  City  appears  to  be  in  the  Council: 
possession,  and  the  preparation  of  a  correct  an: 
complete  list  would  necessitate  a  careful  survej 
but  from  an  examination  of  the  Ordnance  sheet 
there  would  appear  to  be  at  least  forty-five  sue 
places  within  the  City.  Although  the  Council  ha! 
no  statutory  authority  to  deal  with  the  matter,  w 
consider  it  advisable  to  report  these  facts  for  th 
Council’s  information." 

Vauxhall  Bridge. — The  Bridges  Committel 
submitted  a  further  Report  recommending  thd 
the  resolution  of  1898,  directing  that  the  neu 
Vauxhall  Bridge  should  be  a  granite  bridgl 
backed  with  concrete,  be  rescinded,  and  tiiat 
steel  bridge  be  substituted.  An  estimate  o 
170,000/.  for  the  superstructure  was  presented 
making  the  total  cost  about  350,000/. 

Consideration  of  the  Report  was  deferred.  . 

Theatres ,  &c. — On  the  recommendation  o 
the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee,  tht 
following  applications  were  agreed  to  : — 

Balham  Empire. — Alterations,  submitted  by  Ms 
H.  Percival  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Deer. 

London  Exhibitions. — Arrangements  for  a  boatinj 
exhibition,  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  O.  Collard. 

Olympia. — Arrangements  for  Wild  West  show 
Messrs.  Bull&  Bull. 

Amendment  of  London  Building  Act ,  1S94.—. 
The  Building  Act  Committee  submitted  th< 
following  Report : — 

“  It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  thil 
Council  that  in  consequence  of  the  disastrom 
fire  at  No.  67,  Queen  Victoria-street,  the  Homo 
Secretary  was  asked  in  Parliament  whether  hil 
intended  to  take  steps  by  legislation  or  other! 
wise  to  secure  the  safety  from  fire  of  persons 
employed  on  the  upper  floors  of  high  buildings 
It  will  also  be  recollected  that  the  verdict  o 
the  coroner’s  jury  at  the  inquest  held  in  com 
nexion  with  this  fire  contained  a  rider  to  thil 
effect  that  the  London  Building  Act,  1894 
should  be  made  retrospective. 

During  the  summer  recess  a  letter  was  re 
ceived  from  the  Home  Secretary  stating  tha 
in  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  inquest 
above  referred  to,  he  thought  that  the  questioi 
of  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  safeti 
from  fixe  in  high  buildings  required  early  com 
sideration  ;  that  in  his  opinion  the  matter  couli 
not  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  a  mere  extern 
sion  of  the  powers  of  the  Council  under  th: 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  and  he  wa’ 
therefore  disposed  to  think  that  any  new  legis; 
lation  should  take  the  form  of  an  amendmere 
of  the  London  Building  Act,  1894  ;  that  as  thil 
Act  was  a  local  Act  any  amendment  of  its  pra 
visions  would  naturally  be  by  a  privat; 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Council,  and  that  h 
would  be  glad  to  assist  in  any  proposal 
that  might  be  made  for  that  purposo 
next  Session  so  far  as  it  might  be  possibl! 
for  him  to  do  so.  In  order  to  ascertaia 
what  measure  of  support  the  Council  migh’ 
expect  to  receive  from  the  Government  if  i 
decided  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Builcl 
ing  Act,  our  Chairman  and  Mr.  Goddard  Clark: 
had  an  interview  with  the  Home  Secretarji 
who  has  since  informed  the  Council  that  h 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  extension  t 
existing  buildings  of  the  clauses  with  respect 
to  means  of  escape  from  fire,  under  proper 
conditions  and  in  suitable  cases,  provide! 
adequate  provision  were  made  for  allowing  tht 
owners  or  occupiers  of  existing  buildings  a 
appeal  to  an  arbitrator  or  to  some  othei 
tribunal  ;  and,  further,  that  he  was  of  opinioi 
that  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  am 
overlapping  of  the  requirements  of  the  Londol 
Building  Act  as  proposed  to  be  amended  am 
those  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act. 

We  would  point  out  that  we  have  for  somi 
time  past  had  in  view  the  question  of  amendini 
the  London  Building  Act  generally,  as  tht 
experience  gained  by  eight  years’  administra 
tion  has  shown  us  several  points  which  nee: 
amendment.  We  had  not,  however,  intendel 
proceeding  with  the  question  this  year,  am 
when  the  letter  from  the  Home  Secretary 
received  in  August  last,  was  considered  by  r 
after  the  recess,  there  was  evidently  not  tinn 
to  introduce  a  Bill  in  the  next  Session  c 
Parliament  dealing  with  the  general  questioic 
bristling  as  it  does  with  technical  difficulty 
of  all  sorts.  It  appeared  to  us,  howeve- 
that  the  Council  would  desire  to  avail  itses 
of  the  support  promised  by  the  Homt 
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n-etary,  and  that  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
pare  proposals  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
Act  dealing  with  fire  prevention  and 
means  of  escape  from  fire.  We  have 
ordingly  gone  very  carefully  into  the  matter, 
i,  as  the  result  of  repeated  discussions, 
/e  prepared  proposals,  which,  if  adopted, 
1,  we  think,  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
linishing  the  risk  to  life  from  fire.  Briefly 
ted,  the  object  of  our  proposals,  which  are 
:essarily  very  technical,  is  to  secure  a  reduc- 
1  in  the  height  above  which  the  provision 
special  means  of  escape  can  be  required  in 
case  of  new  buildings  (not  being  factories 
workshops  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
:tion  14  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1,  or  common  lodging  -  houses  coming 
hin  the  Common  Lodging-houses  Acts), 
I,  after  a  certain  date,  the  application  of 
ilar  provisions  to  existing  buildings  ;  the 
vision  of  means  of  escape  from  new,  and, 
:r  a  certain  date,  existing  buildings 
:  being  factories  or  workshops  coming 
hin  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  or 
imon  lodging-houses  coming  within  the 
nmon  Lodging-houses  Acts)  in  which  a 
siderable  number  of  persons  are  employed 
in  which  sleeping  accommodation  is  pro- 
?d  for  a  considerable  number  ;  additional 
rers  in  regard  to  premises  used  in  part  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  and  in 
:  as  dwelling-houses,  especially  where  the 
;  used  for  trade  projects  from  the  front  of 
building  (as,  c.g.,  in  a  one-story  shop)  ; 
rers  to  regulate  the  use  of  match-board- 
and  panelling  as  an  internal  finishing  to 
is,  &c.  :  and  the  enclosing  of  lifts  in  build- 
1.  We  may  state  in  compliance  with 
iding  Order  No.  365  that  we  are  advised 
he  Solicitor  that  the  Council  has  power  to 
note  legislation  for  the  purpose  in  qires- 
. We  recommend  : — 


,a)  That  standing-  orders  N03.  363  and  364, 
:ing  the  period  for  considering  applications  to 
iament,  be  suspended  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
to  enable  the  Council  to  consider  the  following 
mmendation  with  reference  to  an  application  to 
lament  in  the  session  of  1903 — 

)  That  a  Bill  be  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
session  of  1903  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
don  Building  A:t,  1894,  relating  to  saiety  from 
on  the  general  lines  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
>rt  of  the  Building  Act  Committee.” 


fter  a  short  discussion,  the  reccmmenda 
s  were  agreed  to  unanimously. 
tide  rg  round  Railways. — A  special  repor 
i  submitted  from  a  joint  meeting  of  th< 
hamentary,  Highways,  Housing  of  th« 
rking  Classes,  and  Finance  Committees,  a 
he  advisability  of  the  Council  promoting  ii 
next  Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  on  tin 
|ect  of  underground  railways  in  London 
;r  consulting  the  officers  of  the  Council,  tin 
;ting  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  even  i 
ere  desirable,  it  was  impossible  within  th< 
e  limited  by  the  standing  orders  of  Parlia 
it  for  the  Council  to  promote,  in  th< 
mng  session,  any  Bill  which  would  requin 
deposit  of  plans  and  sections,  and  a  bool 
eference.  The  report  went  on  to  say 
We  have  therefore  had  to  consider  whethe 
e  other  means  can  be  taken  to  act  on  what  w 
'VM°  °bject  of  the  Council,  namely,  t, 

ire  that  Parliament  shall  not  again  be  placed  ii 
unsatisfactory  position,  in  which  it  has  recentl 
id  itself,  of  having  to  deal  with  certain  piece 
.1  schemes  of  private  promoters,  without  havin; 

opportunity  of  considering  the  problem  o 
idon  locomotion  as  a  whole,  or  being  able  to  con 
r  alternative  proposals  put  forward  on  behal 
he  public  and  in  its  interests  only.  We  hav 
le  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  effectiv 
hod  open  to  us  is  to  invite  the  assistanc 
he  Government.  It  is  true  that  the  Counci 
on  a  former  occasion,  at  a  time  when  the  tub 
Wefe  ia  their  initiatory  stages 
reached  the  Board  of  Trade  and  made  a  simila 
aest  without  success,  but  we  cannot  help  think 
that  the  extraordinary  sequel  to  the  deliben? 
8.°,  1  ‘irl‘ament  which  has  recently  been  brough 
ut  by  the  disagreements  between  rival  pre 
ers  must  have  influenced  the  minds  of  those  i 
aority,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  no\ 
c  with  greater  sympathy  upon  the  plea  that  n 
e  tube  railways  shall  be  authorised  until  th 
>le  subject  shall  have  received  fuller  and  wide 
sideration  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  i 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Council  shoul 
ss  tor  an  Immediate  and  complete  inquiry  int 
whole  subject,  and  that  in  the  meantime  n 
llament^eCtS  3bou^  be  aHo wed  to  proceed  i 


7e  therefore  recommend  the  Council  to  pass  the 
owing  resolution  :  ‘  That,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
such  inquiry  as  above  mentioned,  a  deputation 


do  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  ask  him  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  hold  such  inquiry,  with  power 
to  consider  all  proposals  that  may  I  e  brought 
before  them  for  the  construction  and  supervision 
of  underground  railways  in  London,  and  to 
report  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  some 
authority  to  prepare  and  issue  provisional  orders 
for  confirmation  by  Parliament  authorising  the 
construction  of  such  underground  railways  as 
such  authority  may  be  satisfied  will  be  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  in  the  meantime  to  use  his 
influence  to  obtain  the  suspension  of  any  Bills  that 
may  be  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tube  railways  in  London.’  In  order 
that  the  Council  may  be  in  a  position  to  lay  full 
information  before  the  Commission,  we  have  in¬ 
structed  the  officers  to  prepare  a  complete  scheme 
of  locomotion  for  London,  and  in  particular  to 
report  as  to  what  proposals  would  be  most  likely  to 
relieve  congested  and  insanitary  district?,  provide 
the  best  means  of  opening  up  new  areas,  and  afford 
the  greatest  convenience  to  the  travelling  public.” 
This  report  did  not  come  before  the  Council 
until  a  late  hour,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Dickinson,  chairman  of  the  joint  meeting,  it 
was  decided  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
it  until  next  week. 

The  Council)  then  adjourned. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Henson  presiding. 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Managers, 
the  Works  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
replied  to  the  Local  Government  Board’s  letter 
requesting  information  as  to  the  comparatively 
large  cost  perLbed  in  the  case  of  the  propo„  >d 
isolation  hospital  at  Darenth  Asylum.  Upon 
this  question  Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman 
wrote  as  follows  “There  appears  to  be  some 
error  in  the  Local  Government  Board’s  letter 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  hospital.  They  state  the 
cost  to  be  7,725/.,  whereas  our  estimate,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  architects'  and  surveyors’  fees,  is  7,000/., 
making  the  cost  per  bed  389/.,  against  429/. 
stated  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  the 
cost  per  bed  has  to  include  the  charges  of  the 
architects  and  surveyors,  then  we  think  the 
approximate  fees  for  the  architects  should  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  Leavesden  Hospital, 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  your  surveyor, 
Mr.  Dance.  As  regards  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extra 
number  of  separation  wards  and  male  as  well 
as  female  attendants’  accommodation  provided 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  increase  the  cost  per 
bed  oLthis  (the  Darenth)  hospital.” 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  eighty- 
fourth  session,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  new 
President,  Mr.  John  Clarke  Hawkshaw,  M  A., 
on  taking  the  chair,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
members.  Having  alluded  briefly  to  the 
growth  of  wet  docks  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  President  passed  to  the  main 
subject  of  his  remarks,  namely,  the  world’s 
supply  of  timber.  Engineers  could  not  do 
without  timber,  and  it  was  worth  while  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  supply  of  that  material 
was  likely  to  continue  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand.  Important  uses  of  timber  in  large 
quantities  were  for  pit-props  and  for  sleepers. 
It  was  calculated  that  the  number  of  sleepers 
on  the  railways  of  the  whole  world  did  not  fall 
short  of  1,495  million,  and  a  low  estimate  of 
their  value  was  180,000,000/.  The  substitution 
of  metal  for  timber  sleepers  progressed  but 
slowly,  and  as  the  maximum  life  of  timber 
sleepers  in  England  was  twenty-four  years, 
the  quantity  of  the  material  needed  annually 
for  renewal  of  sleepers  alone  constituted  a 
serious  drain  on  the  timber  supplies  of  the 
world.  These  and  other  considerations  empha¬ 
sised  the  need  of  attention  to  forestry,  which 
at  present  was  neglected  in  this  country.  After 
touching  upon  the  possible  sources  of  supply 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  remarking  that 
the  only  country  which  could  be  looked  to  for 
timber  was  Canada,  and  even  on  its  resources 
the  wood-pulp  industry  was  a  considerable 
tax,  the  President  reviewed  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  in  other  countries  to 
secure  the  control  of  forests  and  their  manage¬ 
ment  on  scientific  principles,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  labours  of  the  Committee  re¬ 
cently  appointed  by  the  B  nard  of  Agriculture, 
and  at  present  sitting  would  result  in  removing 
from  Great  Britain  the  reproach  of  being  the 


most  backward  country  in  respect  to  forestry 
Turning  to  means  of  cheap  transport,  and  the 
services  likely  to  be  lendered  in  the  future  by 
steam-driven  vehicles  on  roads,  the  President 
suggested  that  the  time  was  coming  when  the 
main  roads  should  be  placed  under  one 
management  throughout  the  country,  and  be¬ 
come  a  national  charge  instead  of  a  charge  on 
the  local  rates.  Good  roads,  with  organised 
steam-traction,  would  be  more  useful  to  farm¬ 
ing  than  would  light  railways.  Considering 
next  the  generation  of  power,  the  President 
referred  in  turn  to  wood  uel  and  its  systematic 
production,  to  the  increasing  use  of  oil-fuel  in 
locomotives  and  steamships,  and  to  the  various 
methods  of  utilising  peat.  As  regards  coal, 
apart  from  supplies  nearer  home,  enormous 
quantities  existed  in  China,  and  there  was  coal 
sufficient  to  meet  the  world's  requirements  for 
many  years  to  come  ;  but  even  if  that  were 
not  the  case,  the  increasing  use  of  water-power 
was  rendering  the  world  less  dependent  on 
fuel.  Water-power  possessed  important  advan¬ 
tages  in  its  cheapness  and  also  in  its  certainty, 
which  was  assured  as  regards  the  minimum 
supply  ;  moreover,  its  cost  was  practically 
independent  of  the  fluctuating  cost  of  fuel 
and  labour.  Up  to  the  present  it  was 
the  electro  -  chemical  industries  which  had 
taken  most  advantage  of  cheap  water-power, 
and  some  of  its  applications  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  were  briefly  alluded  to.  The  difficulties 
connected  with  the  utilisation  of  water¬ 
power  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  storage  for 
regulating  the  flow,  a  matter  of  little  difficulty 
where  lakes  could  be  used  for  storage  in  un¬ 
cultivated  country,  but  entailing  w  >rks  of 
almost  prohibitive  cost  where  any  alteration  of 
the  aciustomed  water-level  led  t  >  interference 
with  vested  interests.  Theaddreis  concluded 
with  some  remarks  on  tie  relation  of  the 
biological  sciences  to  the  work  of  the  engineer  ; 
and  several  instances  were  adduced  to  show 
how  his  designs  and  methods  of  construction 
were  influenced  and  guided  by  the  working  of 
lowly  forms  of  life.  After  presenting  the 
medals  and  prizes  awarded  by  the  Council  for 
the  past  session,  the  President  held  a  recep¬ 
tion  of  members  and  others  attending  the 
meeting  in  the  library. 

Society  of  Engineers  — At  the  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr' 
P.  Griffith,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was 
read  on  “The  Effect  of  Segregation  on  the 
Strength  of  Steel  Rails,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrews,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.C.S.  The 
author  observed  that  in  the  course  of  his  wide 
experience  as  consulting  analytical  chemist 
and  metallurgical  testing  engineer  to  several 
English  railway  companies,  he  had  had  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  studying  some  of  the 
sources  of  weakness  leading  to  the  fracture  of 
steel  rails.  In  order  to  mure  fully  investigate 
on  a  large  scale  some  of  the  causes  of  the  loss 
of  strength  in  such  rails,  he  undertook  the 
present  research  on  the  effect  of  segregation 
on  the  strength  of  steel  rails.  In  the  course  of 
his  paper  the  author  treated  of  the  nature  and 
primary  causes  of  segregation  in  steel  rails 
and  demonstrated  by  elaborate  chemical, 
physical,  and  high-power  microscopic  experi¬ 
ments  the  influences  of  local  transverse  and 
longitudinal  segregation  on  the  loss  of  strength 
in  such  rails.  The  position  of  the  maximum 
area  of  segregation  was  also  demonstrated  in 
course  of  the  paper.  He  observed  that  the 
microscopic  portion  of  the  investigation  had 
further  specially  indicated  some  of  the  latent 
sources  of  weakness  which  occurred  in  segre¬ 
gated  steel  rails  leading  to  their  premature 
fracture  in  main-line  service.  The  methods  of 
detecting  segregation  were  also  explained  and 
illustrated.  In  course  of  the  research  numerous 
chemical,  physical,  and  high-power  micro¬ 
scopic  examinations  were  made  on  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  rails  in  which  local  segregation 
of  some  of  the  chemical  constituents  had  been 
detected,  and  the  result  of  the  author’s  in¬ 
vestigations  have  demonstrated  that  local 
segregation  of  this  nature  distinctly  reduces 
the  general  physical  strength  and  main-line 
endurance  of  steel  rails  in  which  segregation 
exists.  The  experiments  have  also  in¬ 
dicated  the  relative  extent  of  the  segregation 
of  the  various  chemical  constituents  in  steel 
rails.  Reference  was  also  made  by  the  author 
to  the  importance,  in  the  interests  of  public 
safety,  of  detecting  and  eliminating  from 
service,  as  far  as  practicable,  rails  having  a 
tendency  to  segregated  chemical  composition. 
The  author  has  in  course  of  his  experience 
examined  many  rails  which  have  fractured  ia 
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main  line  service,  in  tunnels,  on  bridges,  and 
on  oth  r  parts  of  the  permanent  way,  and  he 
has  been  able  in  many  instances  to  trace  the 
cause  cl  these  fractures  to  local  segregation  of 
some  of  the  chemical  constituents  which  ha? 
led  to  premature  physical  weakness  in  the 
mass  structure  of  the  rails  when  under  the 
vibratory  stress  caused  by  heavy  traffic.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  steel  rails  are  fairly 
uniform  throughout  their  longitudinal  and 
transverse  mass  structure,  but  the  author 
has  shown  in  this  research  that  such  is  not 
uniformly  the  case.  Hence  the  importance 
of  eliminating,  in  course  of  manufacture,  as 
far  as  practicable,  any  tendency  to  local  segre¬ 
gation  in  steel  rails,  which  leads  to  non¬ 
homogeneity  of  structure.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  experiments  will  be  obtained 
when  it  is  stated  that  they  have  taken  nearly 
seven  years  to  carry  out,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  research  complete  chemical  analyses, 
physical  tests,  and  high-power  microscopic 
examinations  have  been  made  on  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  steel  rails,  the  samples 
experimented  upon  having  been  selected  from 
large  bulks  of  rails  as  supplied  to  various  rail¬ 
way  companies.  The  general  results  of  the 
research  have  shown  the  importance,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  safety,  of  railway  com¬ 
panies  having  careful  chemical,  physical,  and 
microscopic  tests  regularly  made  on  rails, 
selected  from  the  bulk  after  delivery  to  the 
railway  companies,  prior  to  their  going  into 
main-line  service,  so  that  a  tendency  to  a 
locally  segregated  chemical  composition  may 
be  detected  and  avoided.  Much  may  be  done 
in  avoiding  a  segregated  condition  in  rails  by 
having  them  made  in  accordance  with  ih 
author's  chemical  and  physical  specification 
and  tests. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — 
On  the  30th  ult.  the  members  of  this  Institution 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  visitine  the 
headquarters  of  the  Electrical  Engineers  (R.E.i 
Corps  of  Volunteers,  Regency-street,  West¬ 
minster,  and  a  large  number  availed  themselves 
of  it.  They  were  received  by  the  Commanding 
Officer,  Major  R.  S.  Erskine,  and  staff.  A  short 
description  of  the  general  work  of  the  corps 
was  first  given.  Their  duties  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  the  running  of  searchlights  at  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  round  the  coast.  There  are 
at  present  nine  such  stations  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  corps,  and  no 
member  is  considered  efficient  unless  he  has 
served  a  period  of  training  at  one  of  these 
stations.  The  corps  have  given  a  good  account 
of  themselves  in  the  operations  in  South  Africa, 
and  Lord  Roberts  has  stated  that  by  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  supplying  light  for  the  reconstruction, 
during  nighttime,  of  the  damaged  bridges,  &c., 
before  Pretoria,  he  had  been  able  to  make  his 
entry  into  that  town  some  days  earlier  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible.  Captain  J.  H.  S. 
Phillips  explained  the  construction  and  work¬ 
ing  of  the  25-h.p.  Hornsby- Ackroyd  oil  engine, 
which  is  used  for  driving  the  compound  wound 
dynamo,  giving  a  current  of  So  volts  and  200 
amperes.  This  plant  is  the  standard  set  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  stations  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  facility  with  which  the  engine  could  be 
started  was  shown.  One  of  the  portable 
searchlight  sets  which  has  done  duty  in  South 
Africa  was  connected  up,  and  the  special 
features  of  the  mounting  of  the  lamp  and 
general  equipment  were  indicated.  Three 
other  lamps  were  also  inspected,  and  an  inte¬ 
resting  object  was  a  small  lamp  used  by  the 
Boers,  fitted  with  a  shutter  by  means  of  which 
signalling  by  the  Morse  code  could  be  carried 
out  ;  but,  as  it  was  only  of  small  power,  its 
utility  to  any  extent  seemed  open  to  question. 
The  Morris  tube  range,  armoury,  and  other 
departments  were  also  shown. 


Buccleuch  House,  Richmond.— This  property 
was  withdrawn  at  17,000/.  from  the  sale  by  auction 
on  October  23.  Tne  house  forms  a  well-known 
feature  in  the  view  of  the  river-side  above  Richmond 
Bridge,  and  the  lawn,  which  extends  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  only  break  in  the  towing-path  and 
right  of  wav  between  Putney  and  Kingston.  It 
was  built  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  for 
a  long  period  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch. 
Some  while  ago  the  Town  Council  of  Richmond 
acquired  the  Terrace-gardens,  an  estate  of  which 
Buccleuch  House  and  grounds  constituted  a  portion, 
and  sold  the  latter  property  to  Sir  John  Whittaker 
Ellis,  who  at  the  same  time  purchased  and  laid  out 
some  extensive  gardens  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  close  to  the  Marble  Hill  Estate,  ns  part  of 
‘he  demesne. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Holborn. — A  projecting  oriel  window  to  the  men’s 
lodging  house.  Drury-lane,  Strand  (Mr.  R.  Robert¬ 
son  for  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council). —  Consent. 

Hackney,  North.—  One-story  school  buildings  on 
the  playground  of  the  Northwold-road  Board 
School,  at  the  corner  of  Geldeston-road,  Hackney 
(Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London). 
— Consent. 

Hampstead. — An  iron  and  glass  hood  over  the 
entrance  to  No.  13,  Aberdare-gardens,  Hampstead 
(Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  tor  Mr.  I.  Goldman). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Two-story  bay-windows  and  wood 
and  tile  pent  roofs  in  front  of  proposed  houses,  Nos. 

1  to  15  (odd  numbers  only  inclusive),  Rondu-road, 
Hampstead  (Messrs.  Done,  Hunter,  &  Co.  for  Mr. 
H.  Neal). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Projecting  balconies  at  the  first- 
floor  level  in  front  of  three  proposed  houses  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Parsifal-road,  West  Hampstead 
(Mr.  E.  W.  Jackson  for  Mr.  Beck). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  Baptist  church  on  the  south  side  of 
Brownhill-road,  Catford,  with  projecting  porches 
and  tower  (Messrs.  J.  Clark  and  S.  Pearce  for  the 
London  Baptist  Association). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  house  on  the  west  side  of  Well- 
meadow-road,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  abutting 
upon  Dowanhill-road  (Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Hider  for  Mr. 
F.  Taylor). — Consent. 

Peckham. — One-story  shops  on  part  of  the  forecourts 
of  Nos.  656-672  (even  numbers  only)  inclusive,  Old 
Kent-road,  Peckham  (Messrs.  Holman  &  Goodrham 
for  the  Royal  London  Friendly  Society). — Consent. 

Peckham. — A  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Meeting-house-lane,  Peckham,  westward  of  No. 
89A  (Mr.  G.  D.  Stevenson  for  Messrs.  C.  Ely  ton  & 
Sons). — Consent. 

St.  Pancras,  South. — A  building  on  a  site  abutting 
upon  Euston-road,  Southampton-street,  and  Warren- 
street,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  E.  C.  Mapherson  for  Mr. 
H.  Regnart)  — Consent. 

Wandsworth. — A  block  of  residential  flats  on  the 
east  side  of  Egliston-road,' Putney,  at  the  corner  of 
Erpingham-road  (Mr.  H.  G.  Leslie,  for  Messrs.  Cole¬ 
man). — Consent. 

Lewishamf — The  retention  of  a  wood  and  glass 
covered  way  at  the  entrance  to  No.  xi,  George- 
lane.  Lewisham,  abutting  on  Chesnut-road  (Mr.  C. 
Marks). — Refused. 

Camberwell,  North. — Residential  flats  on  the  east 
side  of  Langton-road,  Brixton  (Messrs.  C.  C. 
Lennard  &  Co.  for  Mr.  F.  Day). — Refused. 

Hammersmith .t — A  two-story  addition  to  No.  3, 
Evesham-street,  Latimer-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr. 
C.  Moore  for  Mr.  G.  Moore). — Refused. 

Haggcrston. f — A  warehouse,  with  a  one-story  shop 
in  front,  upon  the  site  of  No.  227.  Hackney-road, 
Shoreditch  (Mr.  C.  E.  Jackson  for  Messrs.  E.  Lucas 
&  Sons). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — Two-story  bay-windows  and  wood 
and  tile  pent  roofs  in  front  of  proposed  houses  Nos. 
162  to  172  (even  numbers  only)  inclusive,  Fordwych- 
road,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Done,  Hunter,  &  Co.  for 
Mr.  H.  Neal). — Refused. 

Li  wisham.j — Dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side 
of  Hazelbank-road,  Hither  Green,  with  the  end 
houses  to  abut  upon  Broad  Held- road  and  Well- 
meadow-road  (Mr.  R.  Stewart  for  Mr.  A.  Cameron 
Corbett,  M.P.). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Battersea. — A  stable  building  at  the  rear  of  Nos. 
64  and  66,  Usk-road,  Battersea,  at  less  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  mews  at  the  rear  of  those  houses  (Messrs. 
J.  A.  J.  Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Gosden). — 
Refused. 

Cilv. — A  one-story  addition  on  the  forecourt  of 
No.  4,  Wine  Office  court,  Fleet-street,  City,  with  the 
external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the  street  (Mr. 
J.  M.  Knight  for  Messrs.  Slater  &  Palmer). — Re¬ 
fused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 
Brixton.  —  Buildings  on  a  site  abutting  upon 
Canterbury-road,  Pope’s-road,  and  Industry-street, 
Brixton,  with)  the  external  walls  of  the  northern¬ 
most  building  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Industry-street 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Hazell  for  the  London,  Gloucester,  and 
North  Hants  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Woolwich.  —  Five  houses,  with  shops  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  the  south  side  of  High-street, 
Eltham,  at  the  corner  of  Park-place  (Messrs. 
Kennard  Brothers  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Barratt  and  them¬ 
selves). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — A  projecting  wooden  porch  at  the 
front  entrance  to  the  Eagle's  Nest,  Haverstock  Hill. 
Hampstead,  and  to  the  erection  at  the  side  entrance 
in  Eouland’s-lane,  of  a  wood  and  glass  covered  way, 
and  of  a  wood  and  glass  shelter  and  corridor  at  the 


rear  (Mr.  W.  D.  Tucker  for  Mr.  G.  Monro).-r 
Refused. 

Width  t  f  Way  and  Construction. 

Peckham. — An  open  playshed  at  the  Wood s-road  :- 
Board  School,  abutting  upon  Harder's-road,  Peck-  J 
ham  (Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  I 
London). — Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction.  ll 
Hampstead. — A  wood  and  iron  fire  station  build- « 
ing  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of  No.  138,  Maida:] 
Vale,  Kilburn  (Mr.  C.  C.  Winmill  for  the  Fire » 
Brigade  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent.  f 
St.  Pancras,  East. — Permission  to  retain  two  wood  i 
and  iron  buildings  on  a  site  on  the  south  side  of  : 
Hampden-street  and  west  side  of  Purchase-street,t; 
St.  Pancras  (Mr.  E.  Proctor). — Refused. 

St.  Pancras,  North. — A  wood  and  iron  timber-2 
drying  shed  on  land  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  19-37/,’ 
Highgate-road,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  F.  Mason  for', 
Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  Limited). — Refused. 

Formation  oj  Streets. 

Hackney,  South.— That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  ; 
H.  Brodey,  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  out  of 
the  south  side  of  Ashenden-road,  Hackney  (fon: 
Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Simpson). — Refused. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  J  are  contrary^ 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


Correspondence. 

LEITH  PARISH  POORHOUSE  ^ 
[COMPETITION. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the 
following  correspondence,  which  speaks  (<p 
itself : — 

Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 

Association  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Leith  Parish! 

Council,  dated  October  2,  1902. 

Proposed  Poorliouse  at  Leith. 

•*  Dear  Sir,— Some  of  the  members  of  thrt 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  have  brought 
before  the  Council  of  that  body  the  general  in. 
structions  and  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the 
preparation  of  competitive  plans,  issued  by  the 
Leith  Parish  Council,  and  have  more  particularly! 
directed  attention  to  Clauses  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14 
and  pointed  out  certain  conditions  which  thep 
consider  unsatisfactory. 

The  Council  has  now  carefully  examined  the! 
clauses  referred  to,  and  begs  to  lay  the  following 
suggestions  before  the  Parish  Council  with  a  view 
to  making  the  conditions  more  equitable  to  com" 
petitors,  and  more  likely  to  lead  to  satisfactory  de< 
signs  being  sent  in,  and  to  the  most  suitable  plann 
beiDg  adopted  for  such  an  important  range  of  public 
buildings.  ,  . 

(1)  Clause  10.— The  labour  involved  in  preparing 
the  drawings  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  inch  to  the. 
foot  i3  very  great,  and  would  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  Parish  Council  or  its  Assessor  in  deciding  on  the 
best  idesign.  A  scale  of  one-sixteenth  inch  to  mil 
foot  is  suggested.  ■ 

(’)  Clause  11.— It  is  suggested  that  the  best  method: 
to  arrive  at  the  relative  cost  of  the  various  designs 
is  to  place  the  premiated  designs  in  the  hands  of  a: 
competent  surveyor  to  report.  .  . 

(3)  Clause  12.— The  premiums  are  small  and  might 
reasonably  be  increased  in  number  and  amount 
150/.,  100/.,  and  75/.  are  suggested. 

(4)  Clause  13.— While  no  objection  can  be  raisedtt 
the  Parish  Council  protecting  :tself  in  the  event  ol 
the  buildings  not  being  proceeded  with,  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  reasonable  for  competitors  to  risk  so  muck 
labour  and  expense  in  the  preparation  of  designs; 
without  an  assurance  that  one  of  their  number  will 
be  employed  to  carry  out  the  work  if  it  is  gone  on 
with.  It  is  suggested  further  that  the  name  of  the 
neutral  architect  should  be  given  now,  so  that  com¬ 
petitors  may  know  beforehand  his  position  and 
standing  in  the  profession. 

Further,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  that  the 
Parish  Council  should  employ  the  best  skill  possible 
to  assist  them,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  assessor: 
should  be  adhered  to,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
of  the  design  to  which  the  first  premium  is  awarded 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  Joint  Committee  as  to  his 
ability,  fitness,  and  experience  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  architect  for  the  proposed  buildings,  he  will  be 
duly  appointed  in  that  capacity. 

(5)  Clause  14. — The  commission  to  be  paid  should 
be  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  and  this  sum  should 
cover  the  services  as  detailed  in  the  enclosed 
schedule  as  prepared  by  the  Royal  Institute  01 
British  Architects,  and  which  forms  the  usual  basis 
for  the  charges  of  architects  both  here  and  else¬ 
where. 

It  would  further  be  more  equitable  if  the  premium 
did  not  merge  in  such  commission,  as  the  cost  of 
preparing  competitive  plans  is  so  much  greater  than 
for  the  usual  sketch  designs. 

In  submitting  these  suggestions,  the  Council  of 
this  Association  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  set 
of  conditions  issued  for  an  important  competition 
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■  another  public  body,  the  terras  of  which  received 
neral  approval.  As  bearing  .  upon  the  points 
ised  in  this  letter,  attention  is.directed  to  Clauses  1, 
3,  8,  and  13  in  these  conditions. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  lay  this  letter  before 
e  Parish  Council,  and'  trust  that  they  will  give  full 
eight  and  effect  to  these  views  of  the  Council  of 
s  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Yours 
.thfully, 

‘(Signed)  A.  HUNTER  CRAWFORD, 

Hon.  President. 

.(Signed)  William  M.  Page, 

Hon.  Secretary.” 

ipy  of  letter  from  James  Miles,  Eaq.,  Inspector, 

1  Leith  Parish  Council,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

1  The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  dated 
l  October  14,  1902. 

New  Poorhouse. 

f*  Dear  Sir, — I  submitted  your  letter  of  the  2nd 
rt.,  with  relative  enclosures,  to  a  meeting  of  thi3 
luncil  yesterday,  when  I  was  instructed  to  inform 
u  that  the  Council  is  not  prepared  to  reconsider 
|i  general  instructions  and  conditions  therein 
erred  to. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Jas.  Miles, 
Insp." 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

sir, — With  regard  to  Mr.  J.  Jameson  Lamont's 
ter  in  your  last  issue,  my  opinion  is  that  much 
pd  would  result  if  some  correspondents  were  to 
ate  their  personal  experiences  in  connexion  with 
t  losses.  To  lead  off,  here  are  a  few  of  my 
n  : — 

The  professional  assessor  is  paid  by  the  insur- 
:e  companies,  is  under  their  direction,  and  his 
blihood  entirely  depends  upon  his  capacity  to 
:ust  claims  advantageously  for  his  clients.  I  pre- 
re  quantities  for  every  loss  I  have  to  do  with, 
ile  the  fire  insurance  company’s  valuator  reduces 
:ry  measurement  and  every  price  that  he  possibly 
n,  but  any  errors  made  by  me  which  tell  against 
[  clients’  interest  are  carefully  ignored. 
t.  I  fought  for  weeks  with  an  insurance  company 
1“  known  repute,"  on  behalf  of  a  public  body,  to 
.  some  10/.  added  to  a  claim  to  cover  contin- 
ucies  (which,  as  eventualities  proved,  was  more 
jn  exceeded),  and  only  got  it  after  spending  10/. 
rth  of  my  time  and  ultimately  threatening  to 
ihdraw  the  whole  of  the  policies  and  embark  on 
Ration,  their  assessor  refusing  arbitration. 

L  Where  a  total  loss  is  undoubted  the  assessor 

II  insists  on  the  fullest  details  being  given.  He 
|n  measures  the  work  in  the  fullest  detail,  and,  of 
trse,  this  increases  his  own  remuneration.  Many 

III  losses  could  be  adjusted  very  economically  for 
jh  sides  if  the  assessor  would  accept  rough-and- 
dy  calculations.  Full  details  mean  consider- 
3  expense  to  the  claimant. 

L  A  wall  fell  in  a  manufactory  at  a  recent  fire 
i  damaged  a  neighbouring  property.  The  fire 
3  not  quite  extinguished,  and  still  smouldered,  but 

insurance  company  who  covered  the  property 
ised  to  give  compensation  on  the  plea  of  non- 
;ility  for  consequential  damage.  Has  a  trader 
Sr  to  insure  his  neighbour's  property,  as  in 
pee  ? 

The  depreciation  of  machinery  and  utensils  is 
)rious  matter.  The  whole  machinery  in  a  factory 
t  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  trader  only  got 
.epreciated  value,  and  was  financially  unable  to 
state  with  the  sum  recovered,  although  he  was 
y  insured.  The  old  machines  were  in  good 
fking  order.  Why  should  a  man  not  get  the  value 
i  new  installation  of  machinery  in  the  same  way 
Je  gets  a  new  building  ? 

I  There  is  constant  friction  with  the  insurance 
ipany's  assessor  as  to  walls  partly  damaged,  and 
the  claimant  cannot  afford  to  wait,  while  the 
pany  can.  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  settle 
loss  for  a  less  sum  than  the  just  sum  or  go  into 
fexpensive  arbitration. 

I  I  have  this  complaint  also  to  make  against  the 
irance  companies.  Whenever  a  certain  class  of 
i  is'found  not  to  pay,  all  the  traders  in  that  class 
five  intimation  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
cies.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  them 
iced  in  any  good  insurance  company,  even  at  an 
(need  premium.  “  NORFOLK.” 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Iesleyan  Church,  Worcester. —  The  new 
leyan  church  and  schools,  erected  in  Pump- 
':t,  Worcester,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  S,ooo/., 
e  dedicated  recently.  The  new  church  is  built 
rick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  in  the  Renais- 
ie  style.  On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is  a 
re  tower,  105  ft.  high.  On  the  right  is  a  lesser 
:r,  about  40  ft.  high,  while  from  the  central 
t,  over  the  main  entrance,  i3  a  stone  cross, 
n  an  entrance  in  each  of  the  towers  is  a  stair- 
to  the  gallery.  Within  the  church  doors  proper 
stibule,  paved  with  Minton  tiles,  is  separated 
1  the  church  by  a  wooden  screen  glazed  with 
Jd  lights.  The  length  is  70  ft.  and  the  width 
.  The  open  seats  are  divided  by  aisle3  from 
ight  and  left  entrances,  and  will  seat  about  600 
3ns.  The  gallery  above,  with  accommodation 
ome  250  more,  is  supported  by  iron  pillars.  At 
ear  of  the  chancel  to  the  left  will  be  the  organ. 


At  the  rear  of  the  church  is  an  assembly-room,  Co  ft. 
by  37  ft.,  without  the  four  classrooms,  which  are 
connected  by  folding  doors.  In  this  the  Sunday- 
school  will  be  held.  Adjacent  is  an  infants’  school, 
and  a  room  above  this,  of  equal  size,  will  be  used  as 
a  ladies’  parlour  and  other  social  gatherings.  A 
minister’s  vestry  and  lavatories  complete  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  building,  which  is  lighted  by  electricity 
and  warmed  by  hot-water  apparatus.  Mr.  J. 
Jameson  Green  (Liverpool)  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  W.  Hopkins  (Birmingham)  the  contractor. 

Methodist  Church,  Rotherham.— A  new 
Methodist  church  is  being  erected  at  Rotherham 
in  Old  Talbot-lane.  The  new  church  will  have  a 
tower  and  spire  rising  to  a  height  of  130  ft.  The 
roof  i3  of  open  timber-work,  waggon-headed.  The 
entrance  vestibule  will  be  laid  with  mosaic.  The 
church  will  provide  sittings  for  about  900  persons, 
and  will  consist  of  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
with  an  organ  in  a  recess  at  the  side.  A  gallery 
will  run  round  three  sides  of  the  church.  Ministers’ 
and  choir  vestries  are  provided,  and  in  the  base¬ 
ment  will  be  a  ladies'  parlour,  two  class  rooms, 
kitchen,  &c.,  as  well  as  cloak  room  and  lavatory 
accommodation.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Robert  Snell, 
of  Rotherham,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Morley  &  Son,  of  Bradford. 

Catholic  Church,  Stroud  Green,  London.— 
In  1896  the  Austin  Canons  procured  plans  for  a  new 
church  from  Canon  Scoles,  of  Basingstoke,  who  was 
an  architect  before  he  became  a  prie3t.  It  was 
decided  to  carry  out  part  of  these  plans, 
and  the  building  of  the  south  aisle  of  a 
church  was  commenced,  and  seating  accom¬ 
modation  for  150  worshippers  was  thus  provided. 
The  Austin  Canons,  having  used  the  south  aisle 
for  some  time,  determined  to  go  on  with  the 
erection  of  the  entire  church  with  the  exception  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  other  aisle  and  nave  were 
finished  in  due  course,  and  the  edifice,  complete 
with  the  exception  of  the  sanctuary,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  sanctuary  will  be  added  in  the  future. 
The  entire  cost  has  been  5,400/.  The  new  church 
is  at  the  corner  of  Womersley  and  Dashwood 
roads.  The  church  is  Gothic  in  style.  The  nave 
consists  of  five  bays,  formed  by  columns  and  arches 
of  stone  with  double  lancet  clearstory  windows, 
now  filled  with  cathedral  tinted  glass,  which  will 
ultimately  give  place  to  stained  glass.  The  ceiling 
is  panelled  with  wooden  ribs.  There  is  an  organ 
gallery.  The  new  aisle,  along  the  north  side  of 
which  is  a  series  of  arches  for  chapels  and  confes¬ 
sionals,  is  lighted  by  cinquefoil  windows.  This 
aisle  terminates  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  chapel, 
fitted  with  a  stained-glass  window  and  an  altar,  the 
work  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Wall,  of  Cheltenham.  The 
church  will  seat  500 — Catholic  Times. 

LABORATORIES,  UPPER  SULLIVAN  SCHOOL, 
Holywood,  Belfast.— The  new  laboratories  pro¬ 
vided  in  these  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Technical  Instruction  Department,  were  declared 
open  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Young  &  Mackenzie.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Wm. 
Millar. 

School  Enlargement,  Stanford.  —  The 
National  Schools  at  Stanford  have  just  been  re¬ 
opened  after  enlargement.  The  infant  class-room 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  make  it  almost  double 
its  former  size,  and  a  new  cloakroom  has  been 
built  in  place  of  a  passage.  The  buildings  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Knock,  of  Ashford,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  A.  Lacey. 

Club,  Byker. — A  new  social  club,  to  be  known 
as  the  Byker  and  Heaton  Union  Club,  Limited,  was 
opened  on  the  29th  ult.  by  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle, 
at  Byker.  The  premises  are  situated  at  the  extreme 
end  of  Shields-road.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  contractor,  Byker,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Hill,  architect,  Heaton. 

Business  Premises,  Aberdeen.— New  business 
premises  are  to  be  erected  in  Broad-street,  Aber¬ 
deen,  for  Mr.  H.  Gray.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gauld  is  the 
architect.  The  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  which  are 
to  be  known  as  Greyfriars-buildings,  will  be  over 
5,000/. 

Buildings  in  Aberdeen. — The  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Town  Council  has  sanctioned  the 
plans  of  the  following  new  buildings  Four  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  on  :the  south  side  of  Leslie- road  for  Mr. 
Benjamin  Main,  per  Messrs.  Walker  &  Duncan, 
architects  :  dwelling-house  on  the  north-west  side 
.of  Erskine-street  for  Mr.  George  Dawson,  per 
Messrs.  Sutherland  &  Pirie,  architects  ;  pavilion  in 
lane  on  the  north  side  of  Queen's-road  for  the 
Aberdeen  Bowling  and  Tennis  Club,  per  Messrs. 
Sutherland  &  Pirie,  architects  ;  alterations  and 
additions  in  connexion  with  Devanha  Brewery,  for 
Messrs.  William  Black  &  Co.,  per  Mr.  Charles 
Doig,  architect,  Elgin  ;  addition  to  dwelling-house, 
No.  626,  King-street,  for  Mr.  John  Alexander,  per 
Messrs.  Cameron  &  Watt,  architects  ;  alterations 
and  additions  in  connexion  with  Rotunda  Lodge, 
Polmuir-road,  for  Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Fyfe.  per  Mr. 
John  Rust,  architect ;  addition  to  fishcuring 
premises  at  South  Esplanade  West,  for  Messrs. 
Stewart,  Sons,  &  Co.,  per  Mr.  Duncan  Hodge, 
architect ;  addition  to  premises  on  the  east  side  of 
Raik-road,  for  Messrs.  Allan  &  Dey,  per  Messrs. 
Brown  &  Watt,  architects ;  addition  to  fishcuring 
premises  on  the  south  side  of  Sinclair-road,  for  Mr. 
James  Biair,  per  Mr.  Duncan  Hodge,  architect ; 
reconstruction  and  extension  of  boiler-house  at 
Sandilands  Chemical  Work3,  for  Messrs.  John 


Miller  &  Co.,  per  Messrs.  Jenkins  &  Marr,  archi¬ 
tects  ;  fisheuring  premises  at  South  Esplanade 
West,  for  Messrs.  Boyd  &  Murray,  per  Messrs 
Cameron  &  Watt,  architects  ;  addition  to  bakery  on 
the  north  side  of  Berryden-road,  for  the  Northern 
Co-operative  Co.,  Ltd.,  per  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson 
architect ;  addition  to  fishcuring  premises  at  North 
Esplanade  East,  for  Messrs.  Wood  Brothers, 
per  Mr.  Duncan  Hodge,  architect ;  additions  to 
fishcuring  premises  on  the  east  side  of  Clyde- 
street,  for  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Michie  and  Mr.  John 
Lees,  per  Messrs.  D.  &  J.  R.  M'Millan,  architects. 

New  Poorhouse,  Falkirk,— The  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  poorhouse  for  Falkirk  parish  was 
laid  on  the  25th  ult.  The  building  is  being  erected 
in  the  Blinkbonny  district  of  Falkirk  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  Black,  architect,  Falkirk, 
at  a  cost  of  about  20,000 /.  The  new  structure  will 
replace  the  old  Falkirk  poorhouse,  built  over  fifty 
years  ago,  and  which  has  been  considered  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  purpose  it  serves  and  out  of  date. 

Parish  Hall,  South  Shields.— On  the  29th 
ult.  the  memorial  stone  was  laid  of  a  new  parish 
hall  and  institute  which  is  in  course  of  erection  in 
connexion  with  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  South  Shields. 
The  building,  which  is  to  cost  about  2,000/.,  is  being 
erected  on  the  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  church, 
and  provision  will  be  made  for  600  children  in  the 
Sunday-school.  The  new  building  comprises  a  hall 
69  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  on  the  ground  floor  there  will  be 
rooms  for  the  various  classes  in  connexion  with  the 
parish.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Dingle,  architect,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  J. 
Nichol,  of  South  Shields. 

Glasgow  Technical  College.  —  From  the 
annual  report  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College  we  learn  that  contracts,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  130,000/ ,  have  been  entered  into  for 
the  erection  ot  the  first  section  of  the  proposed 
new  buildings,  and  the  ground  for  this  section, 
adjoining  Montrose-street  and  George-street,  has 
now  been  cleared.  The  section  will  comprise  about 
72  per  cent,  of  the  whole  structure,  and  fully  three 
years  will  be  occupied  in  its  erection.  The  wing 
facing  Montrose-street  will  accommodate  the  de¬ 
partments  of  natural  philosophy,  biology,  and 
architecture,  and  part  of  the  department  of  prime 
movers,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  library  and 
several  workshops  for  the  trade  classes.  Two 
wings  parallel  to  it  will  be  occupied  mainly  by  the 
departments  of  electrical  engineering  and  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  the  large  examination  hall,  while  the 
connecting  wing  will  contain  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  department  of  prime  movers,  rooms  for 
mathematics,  mining,  geology,  and  the  bakery 
school.  The  departments  of  chemistry  and  technical 
chemistry  will  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  top 
floor.  The  second  section,  which  will  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  frontage  to  George-street,  will 
provide  for  the  departments  of  mechanics,  machine 
design,  civil  engineering,  and  industrial  arts,  and 
will  also  contain  the  library,  the  museum,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  rooms,  and  common  rooms  for  the 
students  and  staff.  The  architect,  Mr.  David 
Barela)',  has  succeeded  in  designing  a  building  re¬ 
quiring  no  extravagant  expenditure  on  mere  orna¬ 
ment,  and  providing  for  the  ample  lighting  of  every 
room,  an  essential  condition  in  a  building  of  this 
character.  Considerations  of  cost  and  durability 
led  the  Governors  to  adopt  red  sandstone  from 
Dumfriesshire  quarries  for  the  walls  facing  the 
streets  ;  white  enamelled  bricks  will  be  used  for 
the  other  external  walls,  so  as  to  secure  as  much 
light  as  possible  for  the  corridors  and  the  centre 
wings.  With  the  same  object,  free  use  will  be  made 
in  the  interior  of  white  tiles,  which  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  surface  that  can  be  readily,  thoroughly,  and 
economically  cleansed. 

Orphanage,  Ipswich. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
additional  buildings  at  Hope  House  Orphanage, 
Ipswich.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Eade  &  Johns,  and  the  work  which  the  general 
committee  would  like  to  carry  out  would,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  involve  a  cost  of  about  800/.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  interfere  materially  with  the  present  struc¬ 
ture,  but  to  utilise  a  part  of  the  present  ground  at 
the  east  end,  where  a  playroom,  22  ft.  by  32  ft., 
would  be  provided,  and,  attached  to  this,  on  the 
playground  side,  would  be  a  lavatory  and  other 
accommodation.  On  the  first  floor  a  new  dormi¬ 
tory,  the  size  of  the  playroom,  would  be  formed. 
The  old  dormitory  over  the  schoolroom  would  be 
divided  by  continuing  the  corridor  to  the  new 
dormitory,  which  will  give  on  the  south  3ide  a 
workroom  17  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  an  occasional  dormi¬ 
tory,  10  ft.  by  18  ft. 

Public  Baths,  Green-lanes,  Birmingham  — 
The  new  buildings  occupy  an  area  of  2,165  square 
yards,  and  adjoin  the  branch  free  library  erected  in 
1893  from  designs  prepared  oy  Mr.  Henry  Martin 
(the  architect  appointed  for  the  erection  of  both 
buildings),  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Green- 
lane  and  Little  Green-lane.  The  front  or  principal 
elevation  i3  in  Green-lane,  and  has  been  designed  to 
harmonise  in  style  and  general  character  with  the 
elevation  of  the  free  library.  The  front  of  the 
buildings  is  divided  into  a  central  two-story  block, 
flanked  on  each  side  with  the  lofty  and  well- 
proportioned  gable-ends  of  the  first  and  second 
class  swimming-baths.  This  central  building  pro¬ 
vides  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  for  the 
women’s  private  baths  department,  and  on  the  first 
floor  immediately  over  a  committee-room  ha3  been 
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provided  for  the  use  of  swimming  clubs  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  together  with  private  apartments  for 
the  use  of  the  resident  money-taksr,  but  with  a 
separate  staircase  leading  thereto.  There  are  three 
entrances  to  the  buildings  from  Green-lane,  viz.:— 
One  with  a  separate  corridor  communicating  with 
the  first-class  swimming-bath  and  the  men’s  first- 
class  private  baths  ;  the  central  entrance  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  women's  private  baths  department 
and  the  ticket-office  only  ;  the  third  entrance,  with 
its  separate  corridor,  communicates  with  the  second- 
class  swimming-bath  and  the  men's  second-class 
private  baths  department  respectively.  The  roofs 
over  the  four  principal  bath  departments  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  cast-iron  semicircular  arches,  with  lantern 
roofs  above.  The  whole  of  the  floors  throughout 
the  several  bathrooms,  corridors,  and  promenades 
have  been  laid  with  mosaic  terrazzo  paving,  with 
the  addition  of  a  special  border  of  ribbed  adamantine 
tiles  laid  round  the  promenade  of  each  swimming- 
bath  (next  to  the  coping  stone  of  the  bath)  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  bathers  slipping  thereon. 
The  accommodation  provided  includes  the  first-class 
swimming-bath,  Si  ft.  in  length  by  33  ft.  in  width  ; 
thirty-four  men’s  private  hot  and  cold  water  baths, 
divided  into  first  and  second  class  departments,  each 
bathroom  measuring  7  ft.  6  in.  in  length  by  6  ft.  4  in. 
in  width,  and  fitted  with  one  white  enamelled  bath  ; 
men's  second-class  swimming-bath  (same  size  as 
first-class  bath)  ;  women's  private  bath  department, 
consisting  of  four  private  bathrooms  for  first-class 
bathers  and  six  rooms  of  similar  dimensions  for 
second-cla3s  bathers.  The  whole  of  the  private 
bathrooms  throughout  the  establishment  are  fitted 
up  with  electric  bells  for  communicating  with  the 
bath  attendants,  and  shower  baths  have  also  been 
provided  in  each  of  the  departments  for  the  use  of 
bathers  making  application  for  them.  Incandescent 
gas  lighting  has  also  been  adopted  throughout  the 
building,  except  in  the  case  of  the  three  24-light 
chandeliers  immediately  over  each  swimming-bath, 
where  the  ordinary  “  Parkinson  ”  burner  is  used. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  B. 
Whitehouse  &  Sons,  of  Monument-road  ;  the  iron¬ 
work  has  been  supplied  by  the  Griffin  Foundry  Co.  ; 
the  enamelled  bricks  by  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  of 
Ruabon  the  terra-cotta  and  pressed  bricks  by 
Messrs.  King,  of  Stourbridge  ;  the  terrazzo  paving  by 
Messrs.  Geary-Walker  &  Co.  ;  the  lead-light  glazing 
by  Messrs.  O.  C.  Hawkes  &  Co.  :  the  casement  gear- 
work  by  Mr.  Henry  Hope;  ths  sanitary  fittings  by 
Messrs.  Twyford  &  Co.  ;  and  the  granolithic  work 
and  plastering  by  the  Birmingham  Adamant  Co. 

North  British  Railway  Hotel,  Edinburgh. 
— This  building,  at  the  east  end  of  Princes-street, 
which  has  taken  nearly  seven  years  to  erect  and 
furnish,  is  now  completed.  In  1895  the  directors  of 
the  railway  selected  out  of  some  half  a  dozen  com¬ 
petitive  plans  for  the  hotel  those  of  Mr.  W. 
Hamilton  Beatlie,  Edinburgh,  who  did  not  live  to 
see  the  completion  of  his  work.  The  hotel  is  the 
only  building  on  the  south  side  of  East  Princes- 
street  above  the  street  level.  The  site  is  on  two 
sides  1S0  ft.  in  length,  and  on  the  other  two  190  ft. 
The  architectural  treatment  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  Renaissance 
period.  The  main  elevation  is  to  Princes-street. 
Here  the  frontage  is  190  ft.  in  length,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  rises  six  stories  from  the  street  level  to  a  height 
of  over  100  ft.  at  the  crown  of  the  roof.  This 
elevation  has  for  its  distinguishing  feature  a  great 
square  tower  occupying  the  centre  of  the  facade, 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  190  ft.  above  the 
street  level.  It  has  clock  faces  on  each 
side.  Angle  pavilions,  ending  in  cupolas,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  turrets,  at  the  roof  level,  flank 
the  tower  at  each  corner  of  the  building. 
On  the'east  elevation  to  North  Bridge-street,  there 
is  a  line  of  shops  on  the  street  level  and  a 
mezzanine  floor  above.  There  are  four  stories 
below  the  level  of  Princes-street ;  and  the  building 
being  practically  four  square,  ba3  a  central  court  in 
the  interior  about  70  tt.  square.  The  principal 
public  rooms  of  the  hotel  are  on  the  street  and  first 
floors  on  the  south,  west,  and  north  fronts.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  principal  facade  to  Princes-street.  A  portico 
flanked  by  twin  columns  surmounts  the  doorway, 
which  leads  into  an  entrance  hall,  50  ft.  long  by 
22  ft.  wide,  the  floor  of  which  consists  of  panels  of 
marble.  The  ceiling  of  this  hall  is  panelled  in 
plaster,  and  the  walls  are  divided  into  compartments 
by  fluted  pilasters.  Oa  the  right  of  the  entrance 
hall  is  the  staircase  hall,  from  which  the  main  stair¬ 
case  ascends.  Alongside  of  it  are  two  electric 
elevators,  which  rise  through  all  the  floors.  At  the 
back  of  the  entrance  hall  a  short  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  palm  court  or  lounge,  50  ft.  square,  and 
lighted  from  the  top  by  an  octagonal  dome,  filled 
with  leaded  and  coloured  glass,  and  panelled  in  plaster 
The  principal  dining-room  is  situated  on  the  west 
front,  and  is  112  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  wide.  The  walls 
are  panelled  in  mahogany  and  partly  in  decorated 
plaster  work.  Over  the  entrance  porch  of  the 
dining  hall  a  band  gallery  has  been  provided.  The 
kitchen,  servery,  scullery  and  stillroom  immediately 
adjoin  the  dining-room,  and  to  it  they  have  two 
special  entrances  enclosed  by  mahogany  screens  and 
swing  doors.  There  is  a  smaller  dining-room.  In 
the  centre  of  the  south  fronton  the  street  floor  is  a 
writing  room,  42  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  wide,  lined  with  a 
panelled  mahogany  dado,  and  on  the  west  of  the 
main  entrance  is  a  drawing-room  looking  upon 


Princes-street,  71  ft.  6  in.  long  by  21  ft. 
wide.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  this  room  are 
panelled,  and  the  chimney-pieces  have  overmantels 
with  mirrors.  The  west  side  of  the  first  floor  is 
devoted  to  a  suite  of  public  rooms,  including  a 
ladies  drawing-room,  private  drawing-room,  and 
music-room.  The  remainder  of  the  space  on  this 
floor  is  set  apart  as  superior  bedroom  and  private 
sitting-room  accommodation,  and  the  other  floors  of 
the  hotel  are  devoted  to  bedrooms,  sitting-rooms, 
and  bathrooms,  cn  suite,  or  to  single  bedrooms  and 
general  lavatory  accommodation.  On  the  top  floor 
of  the  hotel  accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
female  staff  and  servants  of  the  hotel.  On  the  first 
basement  below  Princes  -  street  are  placed  the 
smoking  lounge,  the  billiard-room3,  American  bar, 
couriers'-room3,  &c.,  and  also  lavatory  accommoda¬ 
tion.  A  part  of  the  second  basement  is  utilised  as 
a  preparatory  department  for  the  kitchen  ;  and  on 
this  level  is  the  arrival  hall  from  the  Waverley 
Station,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  station  by 
means  of  a  long  covered  corridor  and  lifts.  The 
arrival  hall  is  divided  into  six  compartments,  having 
alabaster  columns  supported  by  a  dado  of  Numidian 
marble  which  is  carried  round  the  walls.  On  the 
third  basement  are  the  boilers  for  heating  purposes, 
and  stores,  and  the  fourth  basement  will  be  U3ed  as 
coal  stores.  The  principal  rooms  and  bedrooms  on 
the  external  walls  have  been  fitted  with  double 
windows.  The  hotel  is  heated  throughout  by  means 
of  hot  air ;  efficient  methods  of  ventilation  have 
been  adopted,  and  artificially  the  whole  building 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  lifts  and  other 
mechanical  contrivances  will  be  worked  by  electric 
motors,  light  and  electric  power  being  taken  from 
the  Edinburgh  Corporation.  The  building,  it  is 
understood,  has  cost,  exclusive  of  site  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  something  like  380,000/. — Scotsman. 

Isolation  Hospital,  Worksop.— On  the  23rd 
ult.  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Work¬ 
sop  and  Blyth  and  Cuckney  Isolation  Hospital 
District  wa3  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  when  tenders 
were  received  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
isolation  hospital  for  the  combined  districts.  The 
site  of  100  acres  has  been  acquired  on  the  Carlton 
glebe  land,  about  2$  miles  from  Worksop,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole  scheme  is  6,000/.  The 
buildings,  which  are  to  be  built  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Hopkinson,  Surveyor  to  the  Blyth  and 
Cuckney  Rural  District  Council,  will  comprise  four 
blocks  —  administrative,  twelve-bed  ward  block, 
four-bed  ward  block,  and  laundry  block — and  will 
be  of  bricks,  with  Broseley  tiling.  Out  of  ten  con¬ 
tractors,  Messrs.  C.  Ilett  &  Son,  of  Worksop,  secured 
the  contract  at  4,745/. 

Dispensary,  Paisley— The  new  public  dis¬ 
pensary  erected  in  Paisley  to  commemorate  the 
sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
was  formally  handed  over  to  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Alexandra  Infirmary,  Paisley,  on  the  24th 
ult.  The  dispensary  is  attached  to  the  new  Royal 
Alexandra  Infirmary.  The  elevation  is  of  one  story, 
and  the  frontage  is  entirely  in  Neilston-road.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  Graham  Abercrombie,  Paisley. 

Technical  Institute,  Tunbridge  Wells. — 
The  new  Technical  Institute,  Tunbridge  Wells,  situate 
in  Monson-road,  has  just  been  opened.  The  total  cost 
of  the  erection  will  be  abouti  13,000/.  The  building 
is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  facings.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  is  the  library,  open  to  all  students, 
also  a  drawing-room,  offices  for  the  secretary, 
lavatories,  cloakrooms,  and  rooms  for  manual 
instruction,  50  ft.  by  22  ft.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  dressmaking-room,  chemical  and 
other  lecture  rooms,  a  laboratory,  &c.  On 
the  top  [floor  are  the  art  and  drawing  rooms. 
Four  large  rooms  are  devoted  to  art.  Cookery 
classes  will  proceed  in  specially-designed  rooms, 
with  gas-stoves  and  glazed  tiles.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  radiators.  Mr. 
H.  T.  Hare,  of  London,  is  the  architect  ;  and 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Leany,  of  Goudhurst,  are  the 
builders  ;  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr.  Taylor. 

Workhouse,  Isleworth,  Middlesex.— A  new 
block  of  workhouse  buildings  has  been  erected  at 
Isleworth.  At  the  entrance  gates  is  the  porter’s 
lodge,  near  which  is  the  receiving  and  disinfecting 
and  remand  boys’  wards,  and  a  little  further  off  is 
the  chapel.  Admission  to  the  great  central  block  is 
obtained  opposite  the  receiving  ward,  and  here  are 
the  master's,  clerk’3,  and  committee  rooms,  and 
radiating  from  it  are  the  corridors  whence  all  the 
other  departments  are  reached.  These  comprise 
separate  blocks  for  the  aged  men  and  women,  for 
the  able-bodied  inmates,  the  imbeciles,  short-period 
lunatics,  old  married  couples’  quarters,  and  stabling. 
The  administration  block  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  buildings,  and  includes  stores,  matron’s  office, 
cutting-out  rooms,  sewing-room,  dayroom,  dry 
goods  store,  laundry,  workshops,  bakery,  wood 
store,  sawyers',  tailors’,  shoemakers’,  and  carpenters 
rooms.  The  engine-room  is  fitted  with  plant  to 
drive  all  the  machinery  and  manufacture  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  with  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  illumi¬ 
nated.  All  the  blocks  are  fireproof,  and  have  firt- 
escape  staircases  provided.  The  house  is  designed 
for  Soo  persons.  It  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  J. 
Dorey  &  Sons,  of  Brentford,  from  plans  by  Mr.  W. 
H,  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  at  a  contract  price  of 
82.633/.  The  total  cost,  including  furnishing,  is 
calculated  at  100,000 /. 

Co  -  operative  Premises,  Annfield  Plain, 
Durham — New  premises  have  just  been  added  to 
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the  Annfield  Plain  Co-operative  Society’s  Cent! 
Branch  at  Annfield  Plain,  at  a  cost  of  about  5,000/J 
The  block  of  buildings  comprise  on  the  ground  floor! 
adjacent  to  the  old  stores  a  greengrocer’s  shop  andj 
also  a  jewellery  department  ;  while  immediately 
behind  is  a  greengrocery  warehouse.  Upstairs  13^ 
the  large  Co-operative  Hall,  capable  of  seating  6odjj 
people.  It  contains  two  ante-rooms  and  a  platform.*! 
The  part  of  the  building  adjoining  the  Board  schoolM 
embrace  on  the  ground  floor  a  drapery  department,* 
65  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  with  oilcloth  stores,  a* 
millinery  shop,  and  a  milliners’  workroom  at  thtis 
rear.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tailoring  department,  at 
tailors'  fitting  -  room,  and  a  tailors'  workshops 
together  with  the  necessary  lavatory  and  otherif 
accommodation.  Upon  the  upper  floor  there  area 
manager's,  secretary's,  and  clerk's  offices,  a  com-*; 
mittee-room,  and  a  billiard  saloon.  There  is  like-i" 
wise  a  reading-room,  29  ft.  9  in.  long  and  25  ft.  in} 
width.  The  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Georgej 
Thomas  Wilson,  architect,  of  Blackhill  ;  while  the* 
whole  of  the  contract  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.* 
Wm.  Ayton  &  Sons,  Benfieldside. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS.  I 

Hanley  Sewage  Disposal.— A  Local  Govern* 
ment  Board  inquiry  was  held  by  Mr.  A.  A.  G.  Halet,1 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Council  Cham-i 
bers,  Hanley,  in  respect  to  an  application  by  the 
Corporation  for  sanction  to  a  loan  of  74,700/.  for  ar 
scheme  of  sewage  disposal  for  the  borough,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Willcox  &  Kaikes,' 
civil  engineers,  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Willcoy 
attended,  and  fully  explained  the  scheme,  which* 
embraces  a  complete  system  of  biological  treatment* 
of  the  sewage  of  the  whole  borough,  the  amount  oi( 
sewage  and  storm  water  to  be  treated  being  esti-it 
mated  at  12,000,000  gallons  per  day.  From  the. 
main  outfall  sewer  the  sewage  will  be  discharged* 
into  screening  and  detritus  chambers,  and  thence  to* 
the  tanks,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  4,000,000 
gallons.  After  passing  through  the  tanks,  the  tanki 
effluent  will  be  treated  on  specially  prepared 
bacteria  beds,  the  area  of  these  being  9  acres,  the 
effluent  being  afterwards  discharged  direct  into  the! 
stream,  as,  owing  to  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the 
land  in  the  Potteries  district,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  were  asked  to  waive  their  usual  require-i 
ments  with  regard  to  treating  the  filtered  effluent  on' 
land,  and  consented  to  hold  an  inquiry  without  thid 
provision  being  made. 

Proposed  Bridge  Across  the  Strand.  —  A- 
scheme  has  just  been  prepared  by  Sir  John  Wolfe-I 
Barry  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  thei 
Strand  at  the  bottom  of  Wellington-street,  bo  as  to , 
enable  the  north  and  south  traffic  to  pass  inded 
pendently  of  the  east  and  west  traffic.  Sir  John' 
Wolfe-Barry’s  solution  of  the  problem  of  coa-i, 
gested  traffic  is  to  make  a  street  adjoining] 
Wellington-street  on  its  western  side,  starting 
from  Tavistock-street,  which  would  rise  from  that 
point  to  a  gradient  of  about  1  in  30,  to. 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Strand  with  a' 
headway  of  about  16  ft.  6  in.,  and  to  continual 
the  roadway  on  the  line  of  Lancaster  -  plawjj 
which  should  fall  at  a  gradient  of  about  1  in  20 
to  1  in  30,  and  join  Waterloo  Bridge  at  its  northern: 
end.  He  suggests  that  Wellington-street  should! 
remain  as  at  present  with  a  width  of  50  ft.,  and; 
that  the  new  street  should  also  have  a  width  of 
50  ft.,  the  two  streets  running  side  by  side  at 
different  levels.  The  scheme  would  permit  of  the! 
building  of  shops  along  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  west  side  of  Wellington-street,  below  the  new* 
street,  and  along  the  raised  road  there  would  also! 
be  a  frontage  of  commercial  value  which  would  be 
of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  the  expense 
of  the  project.  In  the  event  of  the  Westminster 
City  Council  considering  that  the  matter  is  one: 
that  should  receive  careful  investigation  by 
their  own  officers,  Sir  John  Wolfe  -  Barry 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  submit  to  those 
officers  a  more  satisfactory  plan  than  the; 
one  submitted,  which  has  been  hurriedly  drawn,  It 
appears  to  the  committee  that,  before  committingi 
the  Council  to  the  scheme,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  reports  upon  its  estimated  total  cost,  includ-i 
ing  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament,  and  thei 
acquisition  of  property  and  buildings  ;  upon  the; 
estimated  return  of  lettings  or  sales ;  and  upon 
the  question  of  traffic  and  cross  traffic  at  the  inter* 
section  of  the  Strand  and  Wellington-street ;  and 
then  to  consider  whether  the  matter  is  not  one  to: 
be  dealt  with  by  the  London  County  Council,  and, 
if  so,  whether  that  body  should  be  invited  to  con-' 
sider  it. 


FOREIGN. 

Johannesburg. — From  information  which  we 
have  lately  received  from  our  correspondents  in 
South  Africa,  it  is  quite  evident  that  already  there 
has  set  in  a  building  activity  in  Johannesburg  and: 
other  large  centres  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  The. 
very  large  requirements  of  the  Government  and  or 
the  various  municipalities  have  already  had  astimui 
lating  effect  upon  the  building  and  allied  trades* 
Owing  to  the  excessive  railway  ratss  and  transport 
difficulties,  the  erection  of  much-needed  dwellings 
and  business  houses  at  Johannesburg  is  proceeding! 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  but  this  state  of  affairs  will 
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skly  undergo  a  change  for  the  better  when  rail- 
y  and  other  transport  rates  are  reduced.  The 
ision  of  the  tariff  rates  in  the  Transvaal 
not  yet  been  in  force  for  a  sufficiently  long 
iod  to  enable  anyone  on  the  spot  to  judge 
ts  effect  upon  the  cost  of  building  materials, 
judge,  however,  from  what  our  correspondents 
e  to  say,  we  imagine  the  cost  of  buildings, 
ses,  and  rents  is  still  enormously  high,  and  resi¬ 
ts  in  the  country  are  anxiously  looking  forward 
seeing,  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  a  big 
ipetition  in  the  building  trade,  which  must  of 
essity  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  rents  at 
sent  charged.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
annesburg  and  its  already  big  suburbs  are  going 
develop  enormously  in  the  very  near  future, 
try  week  batches  of  emigrants  are  leaving 
»land  to  find  a  new  home  in  South  Africa  ; 

as  the  majority  of  them  have  as  an  objec- 
i  the  Golden  City,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
se  accommodation  will  have  to  be  found  for 
m.  Looking  at  the  position,  therefore,  from 
ry  standpoint,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion 
t  there  are  bright  times  ahead  for  the  exporters 
materials  and  portable  requisites  for  buildings 
allied  trades.  Although  eventually  substantial 
:k  and  stone  houses  will  be  the  rule,  it  stands  to 
son  that  at  the  very  beginning,  and  for  some 
e  time  to  come,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  big 
hand  for  portable  houses,  of  both  wood,  iron, 
i.  steel,  in  all  the  principal  town3  of  the  Trans- 
I  and  Orange  River  Colonies  ;  and  to  those  who 
le  not  already  taken  step3  to  obtain  a  share  of 
business  now  offering  we  earnestly  commend 
(idea  of  their  doing  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  let 
1  new  markets  know  of  their  existence  and  the 
ore  of  their  manufactures.  These  are  go-ahead 
8.  The  old  times  and  methods  of  doing  business 
[rapidly  vanishing  into  oblivion.  If  British  manu- 
[urers  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  clientele — 
L  of  even  keeping  their  present  connexion — they 
it  keep  pace  with  the  constant  .changes  of 
ihod.  They  must  push  their  goods  continuously, 
make  their  names  and  manufactures  as  well 

h'n  in  the  new  countries  as  in  the  old.  If  the 
for  more  buildings  at  Johannesburg  is  so 
sing  at  the  present  moment,  what  is  it  likely  to 
ivhen  the  city  resumes  its  normal  position,  and 
gold  and  other  industries  of  the  country  ex- 
d  ?  Buildings  will  have  to  be  erected  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  Government  and  the  needs 
the  municipal  and  other  authorities.  Last, 
by  no  means  the  least,  dwellings  for  the  large 
iking  population  which  is  steadily  growing  must 
provided  if  the  industries  of  the  country — 
eral,  industrial,  and  agricultural — are  to  develop 
I  prosper. — Anglo-African  Argus. 

(USTRALIA  — A  convent  is  to  be  erected  at  Rook¬ 
ed,  New  South  Wales  ;  Mr.  J.  Nangle,  of  Sydney, 

ie  architect. - The  Master  Builders' Association 

lew  South  Wales  have  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
bt  that  the  prevailing  practice  among  timber 
chants  of  supplying  “stock  sizes"  slightly  less 
j  the  true  size  is  undesirable,  and  they  suggest 
!  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  the  timbers  supplied 
ig  of  the  full  size  named  in  the  order  or  invoice. 

|  A  large  building,  to  be  called  the  Fisher  Library, 

;  be  erected  on  the  University  ground  in  Sydney. 
•A  church  erected  at  Greenwich,  New  South 
,es,  has  recently  been  opened.  The  architect  is 

J.  T.  McCarthy,  of  North  Sydney. - The 

ister  of  Works  has  determined  to  have  one  of  the 
iiorial  pavilions  at  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital, 
ley,  erected  by  his  own  staff.  The  State  Parlia- 
It  has  voted  45,000/.  towards  the  execution  of  the 
k,  and  tenders  were  advertised  for,  but  the 
ernment  failed  to  secure  any  tenders,  as  builders 
3  of  opinion  that  the  buildings  as  designed 

lid  involve  a  much  larger  expenditure. - The 

ensland  Cabinet  has  given  much  consideration 
ptly  to  the  Report  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Brady,  Govern- 
.t  Architect,  on  the  best  site  for  the  proposed 

bane  University. - The  Governor  of  Queens- 

l  has  recently  unveiled  a  statue  erected  to  the 
lory  of  the  late  Hon.  T.  J.  Byrnes  in  Brisbane, 
'figure  is  of  bronze,  and  9  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  It 
irected  on  a  pedestal  22  ft.  in  height.  The 
otor  is  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal,  and  the  work 
icarried  out  in  London,  except  the  pedestal, 
Ch  was  executed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Thumm,  of  Bris- 
js,  out  of  local  granite. 

fiRMANY. — The  Emperor  William  has  been  dis- 
ng  with  Herr  Gehrke,  the  artist,  the  desirability 
reviving  the  style  of  mediaeval  majolica  for 
rative  purposes.  The  Emperor,  who  has  for 
2  time  been  interested  in  the  matter,  has 
ived  to  give  the  movement  his  active  support. 
uSSIA. — The  Czar  has  authorised  the  raising  of 
criptions  throughout  the  Russian  Empire  for  the 
tion  of  a  monument  in  commemoration  of  “  the 
in  months’  heroic  defence  of  Sevastopol." 
ar  means  to  commemorate  the  Crimean  War 
ilso  contemplated  along  the  old  lines  of  defence 
lie  town  mentioned.  The  site  has  been  prac- 
ly  untouched  since  1856  ;  the  principal  monu- 
t  at  present  is  on  the  Malakoff. 


&E  Student’s  Column.— Our  Student's  Column 
lie  (“The  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials”)  is 
oidably  held  over  until  next  week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. 
— Messrs.  Green  &  Son,  auctioneers  and  surveyors, 
have  removed  their  offices  from  2S  and  29,  St. 
Swithin’s-lane,  to  No.  17  in  the  same  street. 

Lancaster  Master  Builders. — At  the  King’s 
Arms  Hotel,  Lancaster,  recently,  the  members  of 
the  Lancester  and  District  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  annual  dinner.  Mr.  G.  Wright, 
President,  was  in  the  chair.  The  loyal  toasts  having 
been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  Till  proposed  “  Success  to 
the  Lancaster  Master  Builders’  Association.”  The 
Federation  in  Lancaster  was  still  flourishing,  he  said, 
and  was  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  They  ought 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  every  member  of  the 
trade  in  the  town  was  in  the  Federation.  The 
masters  were  on  good  terms  with  all  the  men.  The 
President,  whose  name  was  coupled  with  the  toast, 
in  responding,  referred  to  the  harmonious  feeling 
that  existed  amongst  the  builders  of  the  town. 
He  believed  a  good  deal  had  grown  from  being 
affiliated  together.  The  men  federated,  they  com¬ 
bined,  and  quite  right  ;  he  believed  they  should 
have  absolute  freedom  in  combining.  At  the  same 
time,  the  masters  must  follow  suit.  The  men 
thoroughly  weighed  up  their  demands,  and  they 
were  not  so  outrageous  now  they  had  a  Masters' 
Association  to  meet.  He  believed  that  because  they 
were  federated  the  men  were  better  off.  The 
masters  looked  at  things  more  broadly  than  if  they 
looked  at  them  merely  from  their  own  standpoint. 
Mr.  T.  Mawson  gave  “  The  Health  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.’’  Mr.  Wright,  in  briefly  responding,  said  he 
earnestly  desired  that  anything  that  was  done 
should  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  whole,  and 
not  for  individuals. — Mr.  Hatch  proposed  “  The  Archi¬ 
tects,"  and  said  the  relations  between  the  architects 
and  the  members  of  that  Federation  were  the  most 
cordial.  Mr.  Harris  replied  to  the  toast.  “  The 
Visitors  ”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Wilson,  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

School  of  Art,  Bloomsbury.— The  institution 
at  43,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury,  which  calls  itself 
by  the  rather  absurd  title,  “  The  Royal  Female 
School  of  Art"  (why  not  “School  of  Art  for 
Women  ?")  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last  week 
its  annual  display  of  students’  work  in  drawings, 
modelling,  wood  carving,  &c.  The  title  of  the 
institution  is  the  only  thing  one  can  complain  of. 
except  the  absence  of  complete  figure  study,  the 
drawings  from  the  life  consist  only  of  heads.  But 
as  far  as  it  goes  the  students’  work  seems  very 
good  and  the  effect  of  good  teaching.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  still  life  studies  for  a  special  prize  were 
especially  noticeable  for  careful  and  conscientious 
character  of  work. 

The  Roads  Improvement  Association.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Roads  Improvement 
Association,  Incorporated,  held  at  45,  Parliament- 
street,  recently,  it  was  reported  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  giving  favourable  consideration  to  a 
request  of  the  Association  for  the  appointment 
of  a  small  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  existing  system  of  highway  administration,  and 
to  some  extent  clear  the  ground  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  next  year  of  a  Royal  Commission  dealing 
with  the  general  question  of  internal  communica¬ 
tion.  In  a  letter  from  the  Association,  handed  to 
the  Prime  Minister  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley, 
M.P.,  the  following  reasons  were  assigned  for  this 
request  : — “  1.  The  suburban  areas  of  the  large 
towns  are  being  built  over  without  reference  to  any 
general  design  under  which  new  main  roads  would 
be  formed,  with  the  result  that  these  areas  are 
little  more  than  a  chaos  of  short,  mean  streets, 
which  take  no  share  of  the  through  traffic,  and 
serve  only  to  feed  the  few  main  arteries  which 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
impossible  to  modify  the  resulting  evils  by  building 
new  trunk  roads,  for  when  the  turnpike  system  was 
abolished  no  alternative  machinery  was  provided 
for  the  construction,  either  by  public  or  by  private 
enterprise,  of  new  arteries  of  traffic  through  and 
out  of  the  great  towns.  2.  Under  the  existing 
system  of  highway  administration  the  care  of 
the  road3  is  divided  up  among  so  many 
authorities  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniform 
system  of  management,  with  the  result  that, 
although  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  our  roads,  their  condition  leaves,  in 
some  cases,  much  to  be  desired.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  a  main  trunk  road  in  the  course 
of  twenty  miles  is  administered  by  no  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  different  authorities.  Some  improvements 
were  made  by  the  Local  Government  Act3  of  1S88 
and  1894.  In  particular,  the  County  Councils  in 
many  districts  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
roads,  but  the  usefulness  of  the  County  Councils 
would  be  increased  largely  by  an  extension  of  their 
powers  in  highway  matters.  The  system  of  high¬ 
way  administration  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
housing  and  transport  questions,  and  a  large 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (of 
whom  a  list  was  attached)  are  of  opinion  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  a  public  inquiry  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  alterations  economic 
changes  have  rendered  necessary.”  The  Council  of 
the  Association  have  also  resolved  to  approach  the 
Home  Secretary  with  reference  to  the  regulation  ol 
street  traffic  in  London.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley, 
M.P.,  was  elected  the  Vice-President  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion.  It  was  reported  that  among  the  contributions 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association  received  since  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Council  was  one  of  50/  . 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Baillie,  of  Hampstead. 

Royal  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.— 
Having  removed  their  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb 
poor  to  Margate,  the  governors  of  this  charity  have 
resolved  to  dispose  of  their  block  of  freehold  build¬ 
ings  situated  in  Old  Kent-road,  nearly  opposite  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms  public-house.  The  asylum,  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1792,  was  established  in  1807  in  Old  Kent- 
road,  where  the  premises  were  enlarged  twelve 
years  afterwards  to  receive  300  inmates.  A  branch 
asylum  was  opened  at  Margate  forty  years  ago,  and 
in  1886  the  asylum  in  Old  Kent-road  was  re¬ 
built. 

Nightingale  -  street,  Marylebone.  —  The 
notices  of  the  London  County  Council  requiring 
the  inhabitants  to  vacate  the  premises  have  now- 
expired.  For  the  time,  the  London  County  Council 
stand  in  the  technical  position  of  “  owners,"  and  we 
understand  that  the  officers  of  that  Council  are  em¬ 
powered  to  close  as  soon  as  practicable  the  worst 
houses,  and  to  make  a  few  others  temporarily 
habitable  while  the  work  of  reconstruction  goes  on 
The  new  Nightingale-street  buildings,  when  con¬ 
structed,  will  add  yet  another  block  of  artisans 
dwellings  to  the  district,  and  at  least  house,  under 
favourable  conditions,  as  great  a  number  of 
persons  as  those  who  have  been  displaced  by  the 
scheme. 

New  Lych  Gate,  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Norwich. — The  lych  gate  which  has  been  erected 
over  the  main  entrance  to  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Andrew’s  in  memory  of  the  late  Canon  Copeman 
was  dedicated  on  the  23rd  ult.  In  accordance  with 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  it  has  been 
built  of  English  oak  in  Gothic  design.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  is  gable  fronted, 
with  ornamental  barge  boards. 

Glasgow  Building  Trades’  Exchange. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Building  Trades' 
Exchange  was  held  in  the  Exchange  on  the  31st  ult. 
Colonel  Bennett  presiding.  Mr.  David  Cook,  writer 
secretary,  read  the  ninth  annual  report  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Exchange.  The  accounts  showed 
that  there  was  a  credit  balance  on  the  yearvs 
working  of  il.  03.  9d.  While  the  Exchange 
wa3  financially  in  quite  a  healthy  condition,  the 
report  continued,  a  strong  effort  would  require 
to  be  made  to  increase  the  income.  Efforts  should 
be  directed  towards  endeavouring  to  increase  the 
membership  and  to  obtain  a  number  of  new  exhibits 
for  the  sample-room.  Towards  the  building  fund  of 
the  new  Technical  College  the  Exchange  collected  a 
sum  of  653 1.  3s.  6d.  over  and  above  the  sums  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Hon.  President  and  President,  or  in 
all  a  sum  of  2,153!.  33.  6d.  In  connexion  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
housing  question,  the  Executive  asked  that  Mr. 
James  Goldie’s  name  be  added  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  request  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Goldie 
would  keep  the  Exchange  in  touch  with  the  inquiry. 
During  the  year  a  discussion  was  entered  upon  in 
Parliament  with  reference  to  a  pernicious  Bill 
prepared  and  brought  in  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke; 
entitled  “  A  Bill  to  Legalise  the  Peaceful  Conduct 
of  Trade  Disputes,"  and  in  this  connexion  the  Execu¬ 
tive  caused  their  secretary  to  address  a  letter  on  the 
subject  to  most  of  the  Scottish  Members  of.  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Housing,  Millbank  Estate  &  Poplar,  London. 
— The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  recently  reported  that 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  blocks  of  dwellings  on 
the  Millbank  estate  had  been  completed  for  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  dwellings  contain  895  tenements  capable 
of  accommodating  4,430  persons.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  sixteen  ot  the  seventeen  blocks  of  dwellings 
have  been  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Clare- 
market  scheme  and  the  Holborn  to  Strand  and 
Westminster-embankment:,  improvements,  they  re¬ 
ported  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  that  “  the  Council 
may  be  interested  to  know  from  what  districts  the 
tenants  have  been  drawn.  Of  the  895  tenements  no 
fewer  than  588,  or  65-6  per  cent.,  have  been  occupied 
by  persons  who  have  moved  from  other  parts  of  West¬ 
minster.  This  number  includes  twenty-two  tenants 
who  have  been  displaced  from  the  area  of  the  West¬ 
minster-embankment  improvement,  and  three  who 
have  been  displaced  from  the  Clare- market  area.  As 
tenements  become  vacant  further  tenants  are  being 
accepted  from  the  area  of  the  Westminster-embank¬ 
ment  improvement.  Of  the  remaining  307  tenants, 
ninety-seven  came  from  Lambeth,  thirty-six  from 
Battersea,  twenty-two  from  Camberwell,  twenty 
from  Chelsea  and  Southwark,  sixteen  from  St. 
Pancras,  fourteen  from  Fulham,  twelve  from.. 
Paddington,  nine  from  Kensington  and  St.  Maryle¬ 
bone,  and  thirty-one  from  other  Metropolitan 
Boroughs  ;  while  twenty-one  came  from  districts 
outside  the  county  of  London.  These  latter  were 
only  accepted  as  tenants  at  times  when  there  was 
a  dearth  of  applicants  for  tenements.  The  above 
information  has  been  prepared  on  information 
given  by  the  tenants  in  occupation  of  the  dwellings 
on  October  r,  1902."  They  also  reported  as 
follows  :  “  We  have  to  report  that  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  buildings,  Ann-street,  Poplar,  are  now 
almost  ready  for  occupation.  The  Ann-street  scheme 
which  will  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  these 
dwellings,  was  framed  in  1893  under  Part  II.  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1S90,  and  has 
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been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Council  with  the  aid 
of  a  contribution  of  4,400/.  from  the  Poplar  District 
Board  (now  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Council  of 
Poplar).  In  all,  three  blocks  of  dwellings  have 
been  provided,  and  the  first  of  these  (Adelaide- 
buildings)  was  completed  and  occupied  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1901.  The  two  blocks  of  dwellings  now  nearly 
completed  provide  accommodation  for  440  persons 
ir.  sixty-five  tenements  of  two  rooms,  and  thirty 
tenements  of  three  rooms.  With  the  completion 
of  these  buildings  accommodation  under  the  Ann- 
street  scheme  will  have  been  provided  for  630 
persons,  as  against  261  displaced. 

Working  -  class  Dwellings,  St.  Pancras, 
LONDON. — The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors 
of  the  Boioigh  of  St.  Pancras  inaugurated  on  the 
20th  ult.  a  scheme  for  the  removal  of  insanitary 
areas  and  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of 
residence  of  the  working-classes  of  the  district. 
The  particular  occasion  was  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  new  artisan  dwellings  in  Great 
College-street.  The  proposed  buildings  will  be 
situated  at  the  extreme  west  corner  of  the  street, 
facing  the  municipal  offices.  The  Rev.  C.  Ensor 
'Walters,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  borough,  opened  the  proceedings  with  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  movement  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  poorer  classes.  Pro- 
■bably  there  was  no  borough  in  the  Metropolis,  he 
said,  in  which  the  housing  problem  pressed  more 
hardly  for  solution  than  in  St.  Pancras.  It 
contained  particular  causes  of  overcrowding. 
Its  area  was  immense,  stretching  from  the 
north-west  —  where  they  had  healthy  open 
spaces  which  were  probably  unparalleled  in 
London — to  the  centre  of  West  Central  London. 
In  the  Southern  centre  of  the  borough  the 
great  railway  schemes  had  of  necessity  torn  great 
gaps  in  the  already  overcrowded  areas,  and  side 
by  side  they  had  created  workshops,  dwellings,  and 
Board  schools,  which  had  intensified  the  evil.  He 
was  not  complaining.  They  were  necessities  to  the 
busy  life  of  London  ;  they  were  only  causes  of  the 
insanitary  areas.  Taking  the  period  between  1881 
and  1891,  the  number  of  houses  decreased  by  262, 
whilst  between  1891  and  1901  the  number  decreased 
from  24,511  to  23,715,  whilst  the  population  in¬ 
creased  by  56S  persons,  so  that  they  had  a  larger 
population  dwelling  in  less  cubic  space  than 
ten  years  ago.  He  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  final  solution  of  the  question  was 
to  get  the  workers  to  the  distant  outskirts, 
but,  remembering  the  large  number  who  were 
obliged  to  live  near  their  work,  the  Borough 
Cquncil  had  realised  their  duty  of  making  the  house 
accommodation  for  them  as  central  as  possible,  and 
wherever  possible  to  erect  additional  dwellings. 
They  were  met  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of 
dwellings  which  were  but  part  of  a  larger  scheme. 
These  buildings  were  part  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Brantome-place  and  Prospect-terrace  scheme. 
The  area  to  be  demolished  under  that  scheme  was 
amongst  the  most  insanitary  in  London.  There 
were  1,174  persons  residing  upon  them.  Their 
scheme  provided  for  520,  still  leaving  654  for  whom 
there  was  no  accommodation.  It  was  to  house 
these  people  that  the  buildings,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  the  Mayor  was  about  to  lay,  were  being 
erected.  They  would  cost  6,500/.  The  total  cost 
of  thfe  entire  scheme  would  be  17,734/. 

Memorial  Bronze,  Over  Stowey,  Somerset¬ 
shire. — A  memorial  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  in  memory  of  the  son 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  M.P,  of  Quantock  Lodge, near 
Bridgwater,  who  fell  |in  Soutu  Africa.  It  iconsists 
of  a  large  bronze,  resting  upon  a  slab  of  mottled 
and  polished  Devonshire  marble.  Above  the  in¬ 
scription  is  the  badge  of  the  Somerset  Yeomanry, 
whilst  below  are  emblazoned  the  arras  and  crest  of 
the  Stanleys,  together  with  the  family  motto.  This 
memorial  has  been  carried  out  in  the  studios  of 
Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  of  Exeter,  and  has 
■within  the  last  few  days  been  placed  in  situ. 

The  Sonning  Bridges. — A  quarterly  meeting 
cf  the  Oxfordshire  County  Council  was  held  a 
few  days  ago  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Yalentia,  M.  P.,  when  the  question  of  the  rebuilding 
of  Sonning  bridges  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  Reads  and  Bridges  Committee  reported  that, 
under  the  authority  given  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Council,  the  C  mimittee  had  accepted  the  following 
tenders  for  rebuilding  the  three  consecutive  bridges 
at  Sonning  according  to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Tollit  (the  County  Surveyor),  as  architect,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  : 
— Mr.  McCarthy  Fitt.  of  Reading,  for  builders’ 
work.  2.287/.  !  Messrs.  Keay,  of  Birmingham,  for 
iron  and  steel  work,  4,685/.  ;  Sanitary  Pavement 
Co.,  London,  for  paving,  504/.  12s.  ;  Messrs.  Free, 
of  Maidenhead,  for  paths  and  kerb3,  194/.  17s.  Od. — 
total  7,071/.  9s.  6d.  The  Committee  of  the 
Council  requested  that  the  seal  of  the  Council 
might  be  affixed  to  contracts  for  carrying 
out  these  tenders  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Architect.  The  Committee  had  given  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  adverse  public  criticism  to  which 
the  design  of  their  Architect  had  been  subjected.  It 
was,  however,  undeniable  that  the  present  bridges 
were  unsafe  and  incapable  of  repair  or  restoration, 
and  that  a  bridge  of  brick  arches  or  of  wooden  con¬ 
struction  would  be  wholly  impracticable  owing  (a) 
to  the  flatness  of  the  roadway,  and  ( b )  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  winter  Hoods  the  water  rises  to  the  level 
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of  the  wooden  bearers  and  submerges  the  lower 
portion  of  the  present  bridges.  In  face  of  these 
facts,  the  Committee  had  decided  to  adhere  to  the 
plans  for  an  iron  bridge.  An  alternative  plan  was 
placed  before  the  Council  providing  for  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  brick  piers  for  iron  supports,  with  narrower 
spans,  and  the  use  of  the  old  railing  at  the  sides  in 
lieu  of  a  lattice  parapet. — Lord  Jersey  asked  the  object 
of  having  two  designs  before  the  Council  that  day  ? — 
The  Chairman  said  the  reason,  he  must  admit,  was 
this — that  the  Committee  had,  he  understood,  yielded 
to  the  agitation  which  had  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  adverse  criticism 
of  the  original  design  approved  by  the  Committee 
and  confirmed  by  the  Council.  It  was  felt  that,  if 
there  be  any  reason  for  saying  it  was  vandalism 
to  erect  the  modern  bridge  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  some  modification  ought  to  be  accepted,  if 
possible. — Lord  Jersey  said  it  placed  them  in  rather 
a  difficult  position,  because  they  now  found  two 
plans  on  the  table,  and,  according  to  the  Report, 
the  Committee  only  asked  the  Council  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  was  settled  last  August.  He 
mu3t  say  himself,  looking  at  the  two  plans,  he  should 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  preferring  the 
alternative  one. — Alderman  Darell-Blount  asked  if 
brick  pier3  could  be  substituted  for  the  two  iron 
pile  piers  that  were  shown  in  the  original  plan. 
Instead  of  having  smaller  spans  of  30  ft.  and  more 
numerous  brick  piers  with  the  lattice  girders,  could 
they  have  50  ft.  spans  with  brick  piers  substituted 
for  the  iron  piles  ?  The  iron  piles  formed,  he 
believed,  the  chief  objection  to  the  design  of  the 
first  bridge.  —  Sir  G.  Dashwood  suggested  that 
as  there  appeared  to  be  some  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  Committee  and  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  bridge  the  plans  should  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee. — Mr.  A.  W.  Hall 
supported  the  suggestion.  —  Colonel  Baskerville 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  put  the  work  off  for 
another  three  months.  He  proposed  that  the 
Council  should  instruct  the  Committee  to  accept  the 
alternative  plan. — Mr.  A-  Brassey,  M.P.,  considered 
the  alternative  plan  the  more  ornamental.  The  two 
plans  could  be  submitted  to  the  Committee,  and  he 
would  suggest  they  should  adopt  the  one  they 
thought  most  desirable.  The  difference  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  1,000/ .  but  that  was  spread  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  he  did  not  think  in  a  bridge 
which  was  likely  to  be  a  permanent  eyesore  or  the 
reverse  they  ought  to  consider  that  question. — After 
some  further  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  rebuilding  of  Sonning  bridges  be  referred 
tack  to  the  Committee  with  power  to  adopt  the 
plan  that  was  approved  by  them  at  an  expenditure 
of  not  more  than  0,000 1. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Bricklayers  Strike,  Kidderminster.  —  A 
strike  of  bricklayers  in  the  Kidderminster  district, 
which  began  in  April,  has  been  ended  by  an  award 
given  by  his  Honour  Judge  Austin,  of  Bristol,  who 
was  appointed  arbitrator  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  men,  given  them  a 
halfpenny  per  hour  advance,  and  also  certain  con¬ 
cessions  on  other  points. 

Building  Trade  Arbitration,  Burton-on- 
Trent. — At  the  beginning  of  July  in  the  present 
year  the  operative  stonemasons  at  Burton-on-Trent 
came  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  id.  per  hour 
on  the  current  rate  of  wages,  and  certain  alterations 
in  the  working  rules.  After  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
employers'  oiler  to  submit  the  points  at  issue  to  the 
executive  of  the  Midland  Trade  Employers  and  the 
executive  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 
Masons  for  settlement,  or  to  arbitration  through 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Conciliation  Act, 
1896,  the  men  remained  on  strike  for  two  months. 
Ultimately  they  accepted  the  later  proposition,  and 
returned  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  employers  agreeing  to  pay  the  men  any  advance 
that  might  be  awarded,  from  the  time  they  resumed 
work.  Application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  on  October  18  his 
Honour  Judge  Austin,  of  the  Bristol  County  Court, 
sat  in  inis  capacity  at  Burton-on-Trent.  His 
Honour  has  now  given  his  award.  He  failed  to 
find  that  the  operatives  had  made  out  their  case  for 
an  advance  of  wages,  but  several  alterations  of  a 
minor  character  have  been  made  in  the  working 
rules.  The  award  is  binding  on  both  sides  till  July, 
1 9°5 ■ — B irnri ngh a m  Gazette. 


LEGAL. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  A  THEATRE. 

On  the  3  r  st  ult.  Mr.  Clavell  Salter  applied  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Wills  and  Channel!, 
sitting  as  a  Divisional  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that 
the  hearing  of  motions  arising  out  of  a  dispute 
between  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  who  are  building  a  theatre  for  him,  might 
be  expedited  The  learned  counsel  stated  that  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  had  declined  to  honour  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  certificate  for  2,000/.,  and  explained  that,  on 
the  matter  being  submitted  to  one  arbitrator,  and 
then  to  another,  two  different  awards  had  been 
made.  These  it  was  now  sought  to  set  aside.  There 
was  consequently  a  deadlock,  and  no  money  could 
be  paid.  The  work,  however,  was  going  on. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  if  the  work  was 
going  on  there  was  not  much  harm  done,  and  he 
declined  to  grant  the  application. 

The  application  was  accordingly  refused. 


LITIGATION  BETWEEN  CONTRACTORS. 

The  case  of  Bow,  McLachlan,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  v. 
DutiKh,  Smith.  McMillan  &  Co.,  came  before  the1 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the: 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  om 
Monday  last,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiffs  from' 
a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Jelf  in  Chambers  staying! 
the  action,  and  allowing  the  action  to  go  to  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  in  support  of  the  appeal,  said, 
the  plaintiffs  were  electrical  engineers  carrying  on : 
business  in  Glasgow,  and  the  defendants  were  a 
firm  of  electrical  engineers  who  had  a  big  contract 
from  the  Southend  Corporation  for  the  installation 
of  the  electrical  tramway  system  in  that  town.  They; 
sub-let  the  engineering  part  of  the  contract  to  the 
plaintiffs,  the  total  amount  of  which  sub-contract  < 
was  about  S.ooo/.  The  present  claim  was  for  3,000/., , 
the  balance  alleged  to  be  due  under  the  sub- 1 
contract,  and  900/.  for  extras.  The  defendants,! 
in  their  affidavit,  shadowed  forth  a  counterclaim  1 
for  3,500/.  Under  the  contract  any  dispute  arising : 
between  the  parties  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Southend  Corporation  Borough: 
Engineer,  Mr.  Fidler,  and  Mr.  Justice  Jelf,  ini 
view  of  this,  stayed  the  action  started  by  the 
plaintiffs,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  1 
of  that  gentleman.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of : 
the  plaintiffs,  who  contended  that  Mr.  Fidler’s 
interests  were  so  fully  mixed  up  in  the  dispute  that 
he  could  not  approach  the  matter  with  a  sufficiently  I 
open  mind  to  give  an  unbiassed  decision  on  the 
matter.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  the  dispute  l 
had  reference  to  the  supply  by  the  plaintiffs  of 
two  engines,  each  capable  of  producing  200 
kilowatts  of  •  electricity,  and  a  third  engine  of 
125  kilowatts.  Although  these  engines  had 
been  working  the  tramways  for  the  last  twelve 
months  withuut  a  breakdown,  Mr.  Fidler  com¬ 
plained  that  they  did  not  work  properly,  and  he 
had  entered  into  a  contract  for  what  he  termed 
“repairing"  the  two  larger  engines  and  for  re¬ 
placing  the  smaller  engine,  the  amount  of  that  con¬ 
tract  being  the  amount  counterclaimed  for  3,500/. 
The  plaintiffs', suggestion  was  that  if  anything  was 
wrong  with  the  machinery-it  was  the  boilers  which 
the  Borough  Engineer  himself  supplied  that  were  in 
fault.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  learned 
counsel  contended  that  Mr.  Fidler  was  not  the 
proper  person  to  arbitrate  on  the  case. 

Mr.  Roskill,  for  the  defendants,  submitted  that 
Mr.  Fidler  was  in  no  different  position  to  any 
other  Borough  Engineer  who  might  be  named  in  a 
particular  contract  as  arbitrator.  It  was  well  known 
that,  in  case  of  a  dispute  arising,  he  would  be  in 
possession  of  the  facts,  and  it  had  not  been  shown 
that  he  had  done  anything  extraordinary  in  this 
matter. 

Judgment  was  reserved. 


IMPORTANT  TRADE  UNION  APPEAL.  ■ 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Stirling  and  Cozena- 
Hardy,  on  the  4th  inst..  a  considered  judgment  was 
delivered  in  the  case  of  Read  v.  The  Friendly  Society 
of  Operative  Stonemasons  and  Others,  on  the  appeal 
of  tbe  defendants  (other  than  R.  E.  Saunders)  from 
a  judgment  of  a  Divisioual  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
composed  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Mr. 
Justice  Darling,  and  Mr.  Justice  Channell  ordering 
a  new  trial  of  the  action  tried  before  Judge  Eardley 
Wilmot,  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Ipswich,  in 
which  he  gave  judgment  for  tne  defendants.  There 
was  also  a  cross  appeal  by  plaintiff  asking  that 
judgment  might  be  entered  for  him.  (The  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  appeal  were  reported  in  our  issue  of 
August  16.  1902  ) 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  Read, 
the  son  of  a  mason,  against  the  defendants  for 
damages  for  wrongfully  and  maliciously  inducing 
Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright,  of  Ipswich,  to  whom  the 
plaintiff  had  been  bound  apprentice  for  three  years 
as  a  stonemason,  to  break  the  contract  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  The  deed  of  apprenticeship  was  entered 
into  on  June  1,  1900,  at  which  date  the  plaintiff  was 
twenty-rive  years  of  age,  and  by  the  deed  the  plain¬ 
tiff  covenanted  to  serve  his  employers  for  three 
years  at  153.  a  week,  and  they  (the  employers) 
covenanted  to  teach  him  the  trade.  Messrs.  Wigg 
&  Wright  and  the  men  in  their  employ  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  defendant  Society.  Certain  rules  had  been 
drawn  up  between  masters  and  men,  and  these  rules 
Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  had  agreed  to  and  signed. 
Rule  6  for  Ipswich  and  district  was  a3  follows:— 
“  Apprentices. — That  boys  entering  the  trade  shall 
not  work  more  than  three  months  without  being 
legally-bound  apprentices,  and  in  no  case  to  be 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  masons'  sons 
and  stepsons.  Employers  to  have  one  apprentice 
to  every  four  masons  on  an  average."  At  a  lodge 
meeting  of  the  defendant  Society  on  August  13, 1900, 
it  was  resolved  that  if  the  plaintiff  started  work  for 
Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  as  a  mason,  one  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  was  to  report  the  fact  in  two  hour3.  Owing 
to  the  action  of  the  defendant  Society  from  August  3, 
1900,  to  May  20,  1901,  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright  did 
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employ  the  plaintiff  as  a  stonemason  or  teach 
the  trade  ;  but  he  continued  to  do  labourer’s 
Ik.  On  May  20,  1901,  the  secretary  of  the  de- 
lant  Society  wrote  to  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright 
they  regretted  that  the  firm  had  put  them¬ 
es  into  a  difficult  position,  but  the  members  of 
Society  considered  the  firm’s  action  a  direct 
ingement  of  the  rule,  and  if  the  man  started 
king  at  the  trade  they  were  bound  to  protest 
nst  the  firm  for  introducing  an  individual  not 
he  trade,  and  in  accordance  with  their  general 
the  Society  had  empowered  their  members 
king  for  the  firm  to  take  prompt  action  in  the 
ter.  The  defendants,  in  their  answer  to  inter- 
.tories,  admitted  that  “prompt  action”  meant 
the  masons  in  Messrs.  Wigg  &  Wright’s  employ 
dd  give  two  hours'  notice  and  leave  their 
loy  if  they  thought  fit.  The  County  Court 
[e  held  that  the  facts  fell  short  of  giving  any 
find  of  action  against  the  defendants,  who 
Med  to  have  acted  bona  fide  in  the  best  interests 


le  Society  and  not  from  any  improper  motive, 
though  the  defendants’  interpretation  of  the 
might  not  be  correct,  they  had  not  acted  im- 
perly  in  their  method  of  enforcing  it.  The 
sional  Court,  on  the  plaintiff's  appeal  from  the 
led  County  Court  Judge’s  decision,  held  that  the 
ract  alleged  by  the  defendants  was  one  which, 
Koved,  might,  by  reason  of  its  being  in  restraint 
ade  or  otherwise  illegal,  be  incapable  of  being 
reed,  and  in  that  case  to  seek  to  hold  Messrs. 
|  &  Wright  to  it  could  not  be  held  a  sufficient 
fication.  Whether  there  was  a  contract  between 
srs.  Wigg  &  Wright  and  the  defendants  did  not 
gently  appear.  For  these  reasons,  the  Divi- 
il  Court,  by  a  majority,  held  that  there  must  be 
w  trial.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  de- 
lants  and  the  cross  appeal  of  the  plaintiff. 

rie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  after 
ng  the  facts,  said  the  case  seemed  to  him  to  be 
The  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
:ontract  which  he  had  made  and  that  benefit  he 
Id  have  continued  to  enjoy  but  for  the  inter¬ 
ion  of  the  defendants.  The  object  of  the 
idants’  intervention  was  to  deprive  him  of  that 
it.  The  facts  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  that, 
vas  not  a  member  of  their  Society  and  was 
Hr  no  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  conform 
eir  rules.  In  these  circumstances  the  defend- 
iconspired  to  enforce  by  threats  of  a  formidable 
teter,  which  they  had  the  means  of  carrying 
effect,  a  breach  by  his  employers  and  in- 
:tors  of  the  contract  which  the  latter  had  with 
;  and  the  only  justification  they  could 
est  for  this  conduct  was  that  Messrs.  Wigg  & 
;ht  had  come  under  an  obligation  to  them, 
[perhaps,  legally  enforceable,  if  not  illegal,  not  to 
-  such  a  contract  as  they  had  made  with  the 
tiff.  But  the  justification,  to  be  of  any  avail, 

:  cover  their  own  conduct,  the  means  they  used 
sell  as  the  end  they  had  in  view.  As  against 
£  &  Wright,  defendants  had  whatever  rights 

(lin  the  law  the  rules  assented  to  by  Wigg  & 
ht  afforded  them.  But  to  combine  to  coerce 
by  threats  of  the  character  he  had  described 
eak  their  contract  with  the  plaintiff  was  in  his 
nent  an  illegal  act  carried  out  by  illegal  means, 
could  not  be  in  a  better  position  if  the  rules 
unenforceable  than  they  would  have  been  had 
breach  of  them  given  them  a  legal  cause  of 
s  n.  But,  in  such  case,  how  could  they  possibly 
?:y  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and 
Ibelling  the  opposing  litigant  by  coercion  to  give 
m  t°  their  view  of  a  disputed  obligation  by 
king  his  contract  with  the  plaintiff  ?  Further, 
tot  such  conduct  demonstrate  that  their  object 
to  defeat  the  plaintiff's  purpose  of  becoming 
nson  Belief,  however  honest,  that  in  what 
)  did  they  were  acting  in  the  best  interest 
:he  Society  of  Masons  could  be  no  ex- 
for  conspiring  to  deprive  the  plaintiff 
-  J.  advantages  of  his  contract.  Persuasion  by 
s  idividual  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  another 
on  of  the  benefit  of  a  contract,  if  it  was  effectual 

fringing  about  a  breach  of  the  contract  to  the 
ige  of  that  person,  gave  a  cause  of  action,  and 
tong  belief  on  the  part  of  the  persuader  that  he 
►,  acting  for  his  own  interests  did  not  seem  to 
[  to  improve  his  position  in  any  respect.  Still 
Jcould  it  do  so  when  he  did  not  confine  himself 
persuasion,  but  joined  with  others  to  enforce 
ft;  common  interests  at  the  plaintiff's  expense  by 
[cion.  Lord  Watson,  in  the  case  of  Allen  v. 
'•  d,  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  were  only  two 
nds  on  which  a  person  who  procured  the  act  of 
her  could  be  made  legally  responsible  for  its 
lequences.  In  the  first  place,  he  would  incur 
fity  if  he  knowingly  and  for  his  own  ends 
ced  that  other  person  to  commit  an  action- 
n  wrong.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  act 
ced  was  within  the  right  of  the  immediate 
i",  and  was  therefore  not  wrong  as  far  as  he 
nconcerned,  it  might  yet  be  to  the  detriment  of 
c  rd  party,  and  in  that  case  the  inducer  might  be 
li  liable  if  he  could  be  shown  to  have  procured 
3  'bject  by  the  use  of  illegal  means.  That  passage 
(  approved  by  Lord  Macnaghten,  and  cited  by 
-  as  embodying  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in 
r-  case.  The  present  case  inevitably  fell  under 
or  other  of  those  propositions,  and  his  lordship 
ght  within  both.  The  defendants  did  knowingly 
for  their  own  ends  induce  the  commission  of 
( ictionable  wrong,  and  they  employed  illegal 
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means  to  bring  it  about.  Such  conduct  would  be 
actionable  in  an  individual  and  incapable  of  justifi¬ 
cation,  where  the  defendants  acted  in  concert. 
These  considerations  seemed  to  exclude  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  present  case  the  illustrations  given  in 
argument  of  what  might  in  given  instances  be 
"  just  cause,”  or  in  other  words  suffice  to  negative 
malice.  There  was  no  relation  between  the  de¬ 
fendants  and  either  of  the  parties  in  this  case  at  all 
analogous  to  those  existing  in  the  instances  put  of 
father  and  child,  or  doctor  and  patient,  which  he 
had  for  solution  when  the  case  arose.  The  de¬ 
fendants  had  no  higher  immunity  from  legal  obliga¬ 
tions  than  any  other  members  of  the  community, 
and  if  they  had  legal  rights  they  could  enforce  them 
by  legal  means  only.  He  thought  the  materials 
before  the  Court  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
enter  judgment.  He  thought  that  the  defendant’s 
appeal  should  be  dismissed,  and  the  plaintiff’s  cross 
appeal  allowed,  and  judgment  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  50/. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  defen¬ 
dants,  applied  for  a  stay  of  execution.  He  said  that 
the  question  involved  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  his  clients  would  like  time  to  consider  whether 
they  would  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  :  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  stay  execution. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A  MASTER  BUILDERS' 
FEDERATION. 

The  case  of  Bulcock  v.  the  St.  Anne’s  Master 
Builders'  Federation  came  before  a  Divisional 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Wills  and  Channell,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  on  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  from  a  decision 
of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Blackpool  giving 
judgment  for  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff,  Thomas 
Bulcock,  a  joiner,  was  secretary  of  the  St.  Anne’s 
branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  and  the  defendants  were  the  St.  Anne's 
Master  Builders’  Federation,  and  William  Pearson 
(Chairman),  William  Sutcliffe  (secretary),  and 
Samuel  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Federation. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Russell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Mellor  appeared 
for  the  appellant ;  and  Mr.  Firth  for  the  re¬ 
spondents. 

Mr.  Russell  said  the  action  in  the  County  Court 
was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendants 
to  recover  damages  for  their  having  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  induced  the  appellant’s  employers  to 
discharge  him  from  their  service,  which  they  did  at 
the  dictation  of  defendants,  although  the  employers 
themselves  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  appellant, 
and  wished  to  continue  his  employment.  The 
evidence  before  the  County  Court  Judge  was  given 
by  the  appellant  himself,  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  and  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the  appellant's  employers. 
The  appellant,  who  gave  a  history  of  the  dispute, 
stated  that  in  June,  1S99,  he  left  Bury,  and  obtained 
employment  at  St.  Anne’s,  near  Blackpool.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  trades-union  ever  since  he 
had  been  a  journeyman  joiner,  and  soon  after  he 
went  to  St.  Anne’s  he  was  appointed  to  the  secre¬ 
taryship  of  the  St.  Anne’s  branch  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners.  la 
1900  a  dispute  arose  between  the  masters  and  work¬ 
men  owing  to  the  masters  having  given  notice 
of  a  reduction  from  9d.  at  Blackpool  and  8id. 
at  St.  Anne's  to  8d.  per  hour.  The  workmen 
declined  to  submit  to  the  proposed  reduction,  and 
were  accordingly  locked  out  in  December,  1900. 
The  appellant  acted  as  secretary  to  the  locked-out 
men,  and  went  on  strike  pay.  After  being  out  for 
twenty-seven  weeks  he  obtained  employment  from 
a  Bury  firm,  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Brierley,  who  sent 
him  to  work  upon  a  contract  job  at  Lytham,  pay¬ 
ing  8 an  hour,  which  was  the  same  wages  as 
was  paid  at  St.  Anne's  before  the  lock-out,  and  a 
id.  per  hour  more  than  the  wages  paid  at  Lytham. 
However,  after  about  two  months’  employment,  the 
foreman  of  the  works  told  him  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  discharge  him.  He  had,  he  said,  no  fault 
to  find  with  him,  but  Thompson  &  Brierley  had  had 
a  communication  from  the  Masters’  Federation 
about  the  appellant's  being  employed  by  them,  and 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  rule  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  that  no  member  should  employ  a  workman  who 
was  out  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  any  other 
member  of  the  Federation.  The  appellant  saw 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  made  a  similar  statement,  and 
said  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  appellant.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  no  branch  of  the  Masters’ 
Federation  at  Lytham,  but  the  learned  counsel 
said  that  the  St.  Anne’s  branch  of  the  Federation 
had  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Master  Builders  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Cheshire,  who  supported  the  local  branch 
in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  appellant'3 
employers,  and  the  appellant  was  ultimately  dis¬ 
charged,  although  seven  of  the  men  who  were 
locked  out  at  St.  Anne’s  and  were  employed  at 
Lytham,  were  not  interfered  with.  It  was  said  that 
the  reason  of  this  was  that  the  appellant  was  a 
marked  man,  and  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  him.  This  allegation,  however,  was 
denied  by  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  and  the  County-court  Judge 
held  that  there  was  no  evidence  before  him  to 
show  that  the  action  of  the  defendants  was 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  injure  the  appellant.  On 
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the  contrary,  the  evidence  seemed  to  show 
that  the  object  of  the  defendants  was  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  and,  that  being  so,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  award  the  plaintiff  damages.  He 
accordingly  found  for  the  defendants,  but  gave 
appellantleave  toappeal  to  the  High  Court. 

The  learned  counsel  said  that  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  Federation  was  that  in  every  case  of  dispute  no 
member  should  employ  any  workman  who  wa3  on 
strike  or  locked  out  from  the  workshop  of  another 
member.  Another  rule  was  that  members  should 
not  supply  material  or  labour  to  any  person  who  by 
his  action  was  rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
Federation.  He  submitted  that  the  defendants  had 
done  an  actionable  wrong  in  using  the  means  they 
did  to  induce  Thompson  and  Brierley  to  discharge 
the  plaintiff.  The  right  of  action  did  not  depend  on 
there  being  a  breach  of  contract  by  the  employer 
In  the  case  of  Quinn  v.  Leatham  there  was  no 
breach  of  contract  with  the  plaintiff.  That  decision 
was  not  limited  to  the  case  of  bringing  about  an 
actual  breach  of  contract. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  without  calling  upon 
counsel  for  the  respondents,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  he  thought  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed 
There  was  no  evidence  of  any  actionable  wrong  in 
respect  of  which  the  learned  County  Court  judge 
ought  to  have  found  for  the  plaintiffs.  Thompson 
and  Brierley  were  members  of  certain  trade  associa¬ 
tions  which  were  affiliated  to  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Federation,  which  had  a  rule  that  no 
member  should  employ  a  workman  on  strike  from 
the  workshop  of  another  member.  Apart  from  the 
personal  position  of  Thompson  and  Brierley,  it 
would  not  be  disputed  that  some  combination 
between  masters  might  be  lawful  that  might  get 
them  into  trouble  and  inconvenience  if  they  did  not 
obey  the  rules  of  the  Association.  It  was  not  in 
consequence  of  threats  that  Thompson  and  Brierley 
dismissed  the  plaintiff,  but  acting  within  their  legal 
rights,  they  did  not  continue  to  employ  the  plaintiff. 
He  thought  the  learned  County  Court  Judge  was 
right,  and  his  decision  must  be  affirmed. 

Justices  Wills  and  Channell  concurred,  and  the 
appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  given. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

13,652.— Appliances  for  Dredging  Appa¬ 
ratus  :  R.  A.  Hadfield  and  P.  B.  Brown. — To 
furnish  renewable  wear-resisting  surfaces  the  body, 
made  of  cast-iron  or  steel,  and  squared  with  rounded 
corners,  consists  of  the  chain-drum,  roller,  or 
tumbler,  with  an  outer  shell  of  manganese  steel  . 
between  those  two  parts  is  inserted  a  layer  of  spelter 
or  other  backing  that  can  be  easily  melted  out  for 
replacement  of  the  worn  cage,  or  shell.  The  cage 
which  is  keyed  to  the  body  at  the  corners,  is  made 
of  two  end  portions,  having  flanges  and  four  con¬ 
necting  parts  lengthwise.  There  are  recesses  for 
the  pouring  in  of  the  molten  spelter,  and  lips  upon 
the  body  obviate  the  escape  or  loosening  of  the 
spelter  backing. 

13,654.— A  Contrivance  for  Fastening  the 

ENDS  OF  HOISTING-ROPES:  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  &  Co. — A  contrivance  especially  intended 
for  use  with  hoists  includes  a  bolt,  whereof  the 
enlarged  end  is  pierced  for  taking  the  wire  or  other 
rope  that  is  coiled  within  a  spiral  groove  having  a 
diminishing  pitch,  and  is  made  fast  with  a  clamping 
screw. 

13,684. — Cans  and  Brushes  for  Paint,  Var¬ 
nish,  Gum,  &c.  :  H.  Nutter. — The  flange  of  the 
brush-handle  will  lie  upon  the  annular  flange  of  the 
can  and  be  pressed  against  it  by  the  cover  that  lies 
upon  the  projecting  end  of  the  brush.  In  one  of- 
the  several  variant  forms  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
can  and  brush,  the  former  has  a  cone-shaped  piece 
extended  downwards,  which  protects  the  latter  ;  or 
the  flange  of  the  can  is  removable  and  will  rest 
upon  a  detached  frame  within  the  can,  or  will  fitifi 
a  groove  in  the  can.  A  socket  in  the  brush  will 
take  an  extension-piece. 

13.737- — A  Joint  and  Bracket  for  Beams  : 
E.  F.  Kelaart. — The  bracket  is  fashioned  with  a 
dovetailed  and  tapered  key  to  be  fitted  into  a 
socket-piece  which  is  affixed  to  the  wall.  For 
joining  beams  together  endwise  the  inventor  devises 
a  similarly  shaped  tongue  to  be  inserted  into  a 
corresponding  groove  ;  otherwise  he  forms  dove¬ 
tailed  and  tapered  grooves  at  the  ends  of  both 
beams,  which  will  take  a  double  key,  by  which 
means  the  beams  may  be  firmly  drawn  to  one 
another. 

13,764.— A  Brass  junction  for  Soil-pipes  : 
T.  W.  Rogers— A  wiped  joint  forms  the  connexion 
for  the  soil-pipe  of  an  intermediate  closet,  the 
socket  is  extended  in  order  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  upper  soil-pipe  shall  telescope  into  the 
lengthened  socket,  and  thus  provide  for  the  ready 
disengagement  of  the  pipe  below  the  junction  with 
the  joint. 

I3.776-  —  WINDOW-SASH  FASTENINGS  :  J.  R. 
Midgley. —  To  render  sash-cords  unnecessary  the 
frame  is  fitted  with  racks,  having  angular  teeth 
turned  upwards,  for  engagement  with  spring 
catches  secured  to  the  sash  which  one  cannot  lower 
unless  the  catches  have  been  withdrawn,  though  the 
catches  allow  of  the  sash  being  raised.  Ak  the 
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racks  of  the  lower  sash  do  not  leach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  frame  the  catch  will  engage  underneath  it 
end  so  prevent  the  sash  from  being  lifted  until  the 
catch  has  been  freed — the  engagement  of  the  catch 
■.nay  also  be  effected  with  a  sl"t  or  recess  in  the 
rack.  The  teeth  of  the  racks  are  made  square 
when  the  working  of  the  catches  is  to  be  dispensed 
■with.  In  the  former  rtrede  the  catch  should  com¬ 
prise  a  spring-regulated  bolt  that  works  in  a  tube 
and  ha3  a  handle. 

13.793.— Making  of  Cement  :  H.  Passow.— To 
the  cooled  and  ground  slag  of  the  raw  ingredients 
(for  which  confer  No.  14  27S  of  iqoo)  is  added  from 
i  to  5  per  cent,  of  lime,  after  hydrate  water  has  been 
removed  with  heat,  but  the  addition  of  the  lime  will 
depend  upon  the  absence  of  free  lime  from  the  mass 
which  should  be  tested  by  mixing  the  ground  pro¬ 
duct  with  water  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid.  If  no  increase  of  temperature 
-ensues  the  mass  contains  no  free  lime. 

1 3,813.— Apparatus  for  Locking  the  Handixg- 
. HOPES  OF  LIFTS  :  G.  Hail. — For  locking  the  rope  at 
the  opening  of  a  well-door  it  is  passed  through  a 
guide  on  the  cage-top,  and  in  its  plane  are  set  two 
cams,  one  upon  an  axle  mounted  upon  a  pivoted 
link  and  the  other  on  a  fixed  axle.  The  arm  of  a 
weighted  and  pivoted  bell-crank  lever  engages  with 
'the  former  axle,  and  the  lever  is  linked  to  the  core 
of  a  solenoid  to  be  energised  at  every  opening  of  the 
door,  the  axle  being  then  shifted  towards  the  left 
hand.  If  the  rope  moves  the  cam  wiH  be  turned, 
and  together  with  it,  through  teeth,  the  other  cam 
on  the  fixed  axle  so  as  to  jam  and  lock  the  rope. 
'Under  normal  conditions  flats  upon  the  two  cams 
are  opposite  one  another,  whereby  the  weight  of  the 
core  will  act  so  as  to  draw  the  cam  on  the  linked 
axle  from  contact  with  the  rope. 

13,814.— Means  of  Escape  from  Fire  :  P. 
Macrae — Gearing  from  a  main  shaft  extends  or  con¬ 
tracts,  and  turns  about  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal 
axis,  afire  escape  which  is  similar  in  construction  to 
a  crane  having  a  lazy-tongs  jib.  An  extension 
ladder  is  hinged  at  the  top,  and  ladders  are  attached 
to  the  link3  of  the  lazy  tongs.  A  rope  wound  upon 
a  windlass  supports  a  lowering  cage. 

13.S17. — Flooring  in  Mosaic  and  Parquetry: 
E.  IVtihrmann. — Blocks  or  prisms  roughly  cut  from 
green  wood  are  firstly  dried  and  then  finished  in  a 
planing  machine,  or  with  tools  and  files.  For 
making  boards  or  slabs,  wooden  blocks  are  nailed 
cross- wise  to  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ends  of  the  nails  meet  in  the  middle  and  turn  one 
another  aside,  whilst  other  nails  are  driven  length¬ 
wise  both  above  and  below  them.  The  specification 
includes  a  machine  for  driving  in  the  nails,  of  which 
the  hammers  for  the  transverse  nails  are  forced 
outwards  with  double  crown  cams  against  the 
pressure  of  springs.  A  hopper,  a  notched  roller, 
and  a  shoot,  feed  the  other  nails  to  a  forked  carrier, 
which  is  sustained  in  its  upper  and  lower  places  by 
cams,  and  notched  bars  hold  up  an  abutment  plate 
behind  the  blocks,  which  is  shifted  one  notch  at  a 
time. 

13,821.— Improvements  in  Step  ladders  :  R.  N. 
Smith,  S.  Paget,  and  S.  H.  Horseman. — In  one  form 
the  inventors  cause  stay-rods  to  slide  between 
pivoted  discs  that  are  clamped  with  screws  and 
wing-nuts,  the  sliding  of  the  rods  within  the  discs 
being  restricted  with  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  rod?. 
In  another  form  the  s'.ay-rods  are  supplanted  with 
slotted  stay-links  that  are  pivoted  on  to  the  sides 
and  back  supports  of  the  ladder,  and  are  clamped  t<> 
one  another  in  any  position  desired  with  a  wing- nut 
threaded  upon  a  screw. 

13.835-  —  Process  of  Moulding  Concrete 
Paving  blocks.  Slabs,  and  Similar  Goods  : 
G.  P.  Wallis — The  side  of  each  mould  is  secun  d 
to  a  carriage  mounted  upon  rails,  the  movable 
closing-side  is  slotted  for  engagement  with  the  two 
ends  which  are  pivoted  on  to  the  first-named  side, 
and  is  worked  with  a  hand-wheel,  eccentrics,  and 
worm-gearing.  Moisture  can  escape  through  a 
perforated  and  loose  bottom-plate,  wherein  are 
recesses  that  take  lifting-bars  for  handling  and 
stacking  the  slabs.  An  endless  rope  move3  the 
moulds  between  the  plungers  of  the  pres3.  The 
u)  ou^d  can  be  attached  on  to  either  side  of  the  rope, 
and  be  moved  in  either  direction,  by  means  of 
clutches  upon  the  mould-carriage  that  are  worked 
with  hand-wheels. 

13,866.— Building -blocks,  &c.,for  Insulating 

Purposes  :  T.  New. — In  order  to  obviate  the  trans¬ 
mission  or  interchange  of  heat  in  building®,  storage 
plants,  and  similar  constructions,  closed  wooden 
boxes  made  with  paper  divisions  consisting  of  two 
thm  Hat  sheets  spaced  with  a  corrugated  sheet  are 
devised  for  building-blocks,  into  which  wooden 
distance-pieces  are  inserted.  A  fireproof  and  water¬ 
proof  composition,  such  as  silicate  of  soda  treated 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  is  applied  as  a  coating  to 
the  partition?,  joints,  and  casings.  A  layer  of  coarse 
cloth  or  fibre  is  interposed  between  the  blocks  in 
the.  course  of  building,  and  their  surfaces  are  coated 
•with  the  composition. 

13,880.— A  Metal-Worker's  Pattern  Pro¬ 
tractor  :  -7.  M.  McFarland. — The  instrument  is 
intended  for  use  by  metal-workers  in  laying  out 
patterns  for  pipe  elbows  and  so  on,  and  to  facilitate 
the  accurate  determination  of  edges  curved  in 
accordance  with  certain  scales  and  measurements. 
The  body  has  a  lower  straight-edge,  from  which  the 
measurements  are  taken  as  a  base,  and  parallel  with 
vt  is  a  ba3e-line  from  which  all  measurements  on  the 


instrument  are  calculated.  From  one  end  of  the 
base-line,  and  close  to  the  left  (vertical)  edge,  which 
is  at  90  deg.  to  the  straight-edge,  is  a  degree  scale. 
At  the  right  end  of  the  base-line  is  pivoted  an  arm 
having  a  straight-edge,  and  from  the  pivot  as  a 
centre  are  struck  a  quadrant,  with  its  tangent,  and  a 
line  at  43  deg.  The  arc  of  the  quadrant  is  divided 
into  equal  parts,  and  from  those  points  on  the  arc 
are  drawn  vertical  lines  to  the  base-line.  Per¬ 
pendicular  lines  are  drawn  from  the  base-line  at 
distances  from  the  pivot  centre  of  ^  in.,  1  in.,  in., 
which  distances  are  the  radii  of  pipes  having  dia¬ 
meters  of  1  in  ,  2  in.,  3  in.  The  degree-scale  up  the 
vertical  edge  is  graduated  at  points  which  are 
respectively  twice  the  angles  made  by  the  pivoted 
arm  and  the  base-line.  The  pivot  centre  and  the 
vertical  lines  at  their  points  on  the  base-line  have 
sunken  cavities  for  taking  the  points  of  compasses 
or  dividers.  There  are  other  measuring  lines  on  the 
body  for  describing  the  edge  curves  of  the  elbow 
pattern  or  section  required,  and  a  graduated  semi¬ 
circle  on  the  back  of  the  plate  serves  as  an  ordinary 
protractor. 

13,890.  —  Panels  for  Floors,  Ceilings, 
Pavings,  and  Linings  for  Buildings  :  W.  T. 
Crosse.— The  panels  consist  of  boards,  blocks,  or 
lath3  that  have  dovetailed  grooves  and  will  inter¬ 
lock  with  one  another  :  they  are  then  fastened 
together  with  cement,  nails,  glue,  or  rivets.  The  in¬ 
vention  is  applicable  for  parquetry  panels,  which 
may  be  cut  skew-wise  or  be  squared. 

15,940.— Electrical  Light  Installation  : 
Moore  Electrical  Co  — The  inventors  use  an  alter¬ 
nating  current  having  a  “  peaked  ”  wave  and 
relatively  low  frequency  and  potential  in  vacuum- 
tube  lighting.  For  a  reduction  of  striation  in  the 
luminous  tubes  the  generator  should  have  a 
minimum  of  self-induction.  The  slots  are  much 
wider  than  are  the  teeth  in  the  stator  of  the 
dynamo,  and  an  annulus— or,  in  another  form,  a 
ring— that  will  take  the  exciting  coil  forms  the 
magnet.  A  toothed  ring  on  a  disc  carried  on  the 
shalt  turns  between  one  edge  and  a  laminated 
toothed  ring  which  is  fitted  upon  the  other  edge. 
The  installation  will  comprise  incandescent  lamps. 

13,948. — Improved  Mechanism  for  Locks  and 
LATCHES:  R.  W.  H.  Rodney  and  J.  H  Parkes. — 
The  inventors  discard  levers  and  springs,  the  spring 
of  the  latch  bolt  excepted.  A  guide  block  is  riveted 
on  to  the  casing,  and  its  edge  is  fashioned  with  re 
cesses  and  projections  that  will  register  with  the 
bit  of  the  key.  They  arrange  an  engaging  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  bolt  with  which  the  key  will 
engage  in  such  a  manner  that  one  cannot  move 
the  bolt  unless  the  bit  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
guiding  block.  The  middle  portion  only  of  the 
key  will  work  the  bolt  when  the  sides  of  the 
engaging  projection  are  cut  away. 

13,958. — An  Indicator  for  Electrical 
Measurement  and  Other  Purposes:  C.  D. 
Haskins. — A  line  which  is  set  at  an  angle  to  a  linear 
scale  is  to  be  moved  crosswise,  and  an  observation 
is  taken  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  line  and 
the  scale  edge.  The  line  may  consist  of  a  curved 
steel  or  aluminium  strip  upon  arms  on  an  axle,  or 
of  a  slit  in  a  hollow  cylinder  illuminated  from 
within,  or  it  may  be  drawn  obliquely  upon  a 
cylinder  of  some  light  material.  The  scale  may  be 
marked  upon  an  opaque  plate  with  a  slot  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  through  which  one  can 
see  the  indicator,  and  a  uniform  scale  for  use  with 
any  measuring  apparatus  will  be  provided  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  indicating  line  by  calibration  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

13,968. — A  F'astenixg  for  Doors  and  Similar 
Uses  :  W.  J.  Hooper. — The  bolt  of  a  spring-catch 
is  fashioned  in  one  piece  with  a  block  which  slides 
on  the  face  of  a  plate.  Projections  from  the  block 
engage  with  cam-shaped  parts  on  to  which  the 
handle  is  pivoted  :  one  can  withdraw  the  bolt  when 
the  handle  has  been  lifted.  A  straight  movement  of 
the  bolt  is  effected  by  means  of  spiral  or  leaf 
springs  that  act  upon  the  block,  and  are  either 
placed  in  recesses  or  disposed  around  pins  which 
are  guided  in  recesses  cut  in  the  block. 


MEETINGS. 


London  Institution. — Professor  Sir  R.  Ball  on  “  T1 
Earth’s  Beginning."  Illustrated.  5  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  ( Carpenters'  Halt).. 
Monthly  meeting.  7.30  p  m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  Jor  Sanitary  Officers). 
Mr.  Max  Clarke  on  11  Sanitary  Appliances."  7  p.m.  I 

Tuesday,  November  11. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Messrs.  Charles  He 
kinson,  B  Sc.,  Bertram  Hopkinson,  B.Sc.,  and  Ernei, 
Talbot  on  “  Electric  Tramways."  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  12. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiolo°ical  Society  (Chapter  House,  it 
Pauls).  —  The  Rev.  H.  Bedford  Pirn  on  Some  Nort . 
West  Norfolk  Churches."  Illustrated  by  limelight  view- 
8  p.m. 

A. A.  Camera  and  Cycling  Club. — The  Royal  Phot, 
graphic  Society’s  Affiliation  Lecture  on  "  Architectud 
Photography,"  to  be  read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrorj 
7.30  p.m.  .  . 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Address  4 
the  President,  Mr.  F.  Caws.  7.30  p.m.  jjl 

Institute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.— General  Pi 
poses  and  Finance  Committee  at  4  p.m.  ;  Election  Coll 
mittee  at  5.15  p.m.  ;  Council  meeting  at  7  p.m.  1] 

Sanitary  institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).') 
Mr.  Max  Clarke  on  “  House  Drainage."  7  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  13. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.  —  Premia1 
awarded  for  papers  read  or  published  dating  the  Sessi 
1901-1902  will  be  presented.  The  President,  Mr.  Jan 
Swinburne,  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  8  p.in.  1 

Manchester Society  of  Architects.— Mr.  Halsey  Rica* 
on  “  The  Revival  of  Gothic  Architecture."  6.45  p.m. 

Friday,  November  14. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Offictr£)\ 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “  Water  Supply,  Sources  of  Supp  ! 
and  Distribution."  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  15. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — Visit  to  Mest 
Yarrow  &  Co.'s  Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineeir 
Works,  Poplar.  Train  leaves  Fenchurch  -  street 
9.13  a.m.  I 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanita 
Officers). — Inspection  at  the  Sewage  and  Destruc; 
Works,  Ealing.  2.15  p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTv 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  1 


.—By  W.  R.  J.  Greenslade  (at 
Taunton). 

Buckland  St.  Mary,  Somerset. — Buckland  Farm 

156  a.  o  r.  36  p.,  f.,  y.r.  112/ . 

October  14.— By  Moses  Smith  &  Sons 
(at  Abergavenny). 

Skenfrith,  Monmouth. — The  Wayne  Estate 


October  23  — By  Moses  Smith  &  Sons 
(at  Btistol). 

Pilning,  Glos. — The  Rookery  Farm,  80  a.  o 


By  G.  E.  Sworder  &  Sons  and  Hampton  & 
Sons  (at  8ishop's  Stortford). 

Hunsdon,  Herts.— Spellers  Farm,  23  a.  2  r.  33  p., 


f. 


Freehold  gravel  pit,  1  a.  3  r.  5  p . 

F.g.r.  8/.,  reversion  in  123  yrs . 

October  24.  — By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 
Southwark. —  Burman  st.,  freehold  premises  and 

stabling,  e.r  35/.  .  j 

Muswell  Hill.— Barnard  Hill,  &c.,  two  plots  of 

building  land,  f.  . .  I 

October  2£.— By  C>.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son 
(at  Colchester). 

Chappel,  Essex.— Pope’s  Farm,  125a.  or.  39 p., 

f.  and  . .  1 

lithe  rent  charge  of  62/.  12s.  6d .  j 

Aldham,  Essex. — Eastwood  Field,  7a.  2  r.,  f. .... 

October  27.  -  By  Aldridge  &  Lever. 

Crouch  Hill.— Nos.  56  and  58,  f.g.r. ’s  20/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  50  yrs. . .  — . | 

By  Inman  &  Crier.  1 

Notting  Hill.— 15,  17,  21.  23.  and  25.  Prince’s-rd., 

f.,  y.r.  195/. . -  j 

By  Jones,  Son,  &  Day. 

Mile  End.— 127,  St.  Dunstan's-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  41/. 


Limehouse.— 6,  Locks  ley-st., 

3/.  is.,  y.r.  356  .... - 

Poplar.— 26,  Stamsby-rd.,  u. 

y.r.  40/ . 

Canning  Town. — Becton-rd., 


•  t.  56J  yrs.,  g.r. 
aSi  yrs.,  g.r.  5f., 
10  plots  of  building 


Friday,  November  7. 

Architectural  Association.— Mi.  F.  C.  Eden  on 
“  Roof  Coverings."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  Max  Clarke  on  “  Calculations,  Measurements,  and 
Plans  and  Sections."  7  p.m. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  -  Address  by  the  President,  Sir 
J.  Evans,  K.C.B.,  and  address  by  Professor  Petrie. 
4  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  R. 
Johnson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Werner  on 
“Armoured  Concrete." 

Saturday,  November  8. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
OffUe>s). — Inspection  at  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Pump¬ 
ing  Station  and  Purification  Works,  Kew  Gardens. 

The  Craft  School,  137,  Globe-road,  Bethnal  Green.  E. — 
Mr.  C.  Spooner  on  “the  Study  of  Old  Furniture,  with 
some  Suggestions  for  Modern  Work  (with  lantern  illus¬ 
trations).  8.33  p.m. 

Monday,  November  10. 

Surveyors'  Institution,— Opening  address  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon.  8  p.m. 


Limehouse.— 98,  Narrow-st  (S),  f.,  y.r.  45/.  .... 

October  27.— By  Weatherall  &  Green, 
Bermondsey. — 46  to  60  (even),  Staple-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

127/.  . . 

Peckham.— 2  to  18  (even),  Oglander-st.,  f.,  w.r. 
. . 


i)  3.  5.  7.  is,  >7,  and  19,  Atwell-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  35/.,  w.r.  244/.  8s . . 

29  to  41  (odd),  5:,  S3,  and  55,  Atwell-rd.,  u.t.  62 
yrs.,  g  r.  53/.,  w.r.  349/.  14s.  .....;  .......... 

Battersea.— 132,  134,  and  13O,  Meyrick-rd.,  u.t. 

44  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  10s.,  w.r.  89/.  14s . • 

South  Kensington.— 3,  Onslow-mews  (stabling), 

u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  156,  . . 

By  W.  N.  Willoughby. 

Norwood. — 1  and  2,  Beardell-st.,  f. ,  y.r.  s9f.  • 


October  28.— By  C.  H.  Brown. 
Pimlico.— 38,  Claverton-st.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  io/., 

By  Dehenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Forest  Hill.— 115,  Sunderland-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs-. 

g.r.  12/.  ios.,  y.r.  75/ . . — 

Newington  Causeway. — 2  and  4,  Tiverton-st. , 
also  two  railway  arches  and  yard  adjoining, 
area  5,290  ft.,  part  f.  and  part  u.t.  966  yrs., 
g.r.  10 /.,  y.r.  122 1 . . . 


6 


7 


By  Garvey  &  Cook. 

m,  Surrey. — i  to  6,  Poynter's-cottages,  and 

plot  of  land  adjoining,  f  ,  w.r.  10:/.  14s . 

;ney. — 35  and  37,  Charlwood-rd. ,  u.t.  10  vrs., 

g.r.  4/.,  y.r.  67 L . . 

By  Hammersley,  Kennedy,  &  Co. 
tendish-square. — Henrietta-st.,  the  Dysart 

Hotel,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  y.r.  8oo4,  including  good¬ 
will,  furniture,  &c . 

By  Ernest  Owers. 

npstead. — 81  and  83,  Broadhurst-gdns.,  u.t.  73 

yrs.,  gr.  20/..  y.r.  130/.  . 

By  Peacey  &  Fuller. 
ler,  Middlesex.— Harrow-rd.,  Rodmersham 

House,  f.,  p . 

By  VValton  &  Lee. 

it  Marlow,  Bucks.— Mill-lane,  Thames  Lawn, 

By  Frederick  Warman. 
hbury. — 169,  Highbury  New-pk  ,  u.t.  47  yrs 

g.r.  15/.,  p . 

:hwark.  — 1  to  6,  Avon-pl.,  {.,  w.r.  117/. 
isbury. — 14 j,  Hemingford-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs  .  g.r". 

2/  ,  e.r.  55I. . 

Barnsbury-ter.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s., 

*•«■-  45' . 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Isleworth). 
vorth,  Middx.— 1  and  2,  Rolencef  villas,  f. 

w.r.,  49/.  8s .  ’ 

:o  s,  Maynnar  cottages,  f.,  w.r.  98/.'  16s.' 

md  2,  Kent  villas,  f.t  w.r.  6jl.  12s . 

•o  5,  Trebor  cottages,  f.,  w.r.  too/.  2s.  . ! ..  .. 

and  29,  Newry.rd.,  f..  w.r.  52 4  . .  .  . 

(.  &  W.  Johnson  &  Co.  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

rial  Green.— Bethnal  Green-rd.,  Bethnal 
L'ate  Tavern,  u.t,  56  yrs.,  y.r.  160/.,  with 
goodwill  . 

-  Schofield,  Evans,  &  Co.  (at  Masons’*" 

Hall  Tavern). 

ico.— Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  The  Duchess  of 
:iarence  p.-h.,  u.t.  ii$  yrs.,  y.r.  125/.,  with 

;oodwill  . 

October  29.— By  Edwin  Evans." . 

bledon.— Lonsdale-ter.,  f.g.r.’s  6 o4  5s.,  re- 

'ersion  in  98  yrs . 

tham.-Penrith-st.,  f.g.r.’s  27/.,  reversion  in 

S  yrs . 

By  Browett  &  Taylor. 
nham. — High-rd.,  f.g.r.’s'so/.  4s.,  reversion 

n  644  yrs . 

e  Crescent,  f.g.r.’s  32/.,  reversion  in  6i4  yrs." 
ford.— Stanhope-st.,  f.g.  rents  it/.  18s.,  re- 

ersion  in  17,  24,  and  27  yrs . . 

srhithe. — Odessa-st.,  i.g.r.  47/.  ics.  u  t.  72 

rs.,  g.r.  25/ . . 

lam.— Sandison-st.,  The  Norfolk  Arms 

,-h.,  peppercorn  g.r.,  reversion  in  4s  yrs. . . 

By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

'harlton,  Kent.— Charlton-rd.,  High  Combe 
nd  Little  Combe,  area  7  a.,  f. ,  y.r.  310/... .. 
r  Sydendam.  —  1  to  9,  Lee-ter.,  area  2  a.,  f. 

•  r.  201/.  2s.,  subject  to  rent  charge  of  3s/. 
mgham,  Kent.— 14,  Grove  Park-rd.,  u.t.  02 

rs.,  g.r.  10/  10s. ,  y.r.  60/. . . 

-28  and  30,  Manor-ln.,  u.t.  92  yrs  g.r.  12/. 

r.  60/.  . ’  ‘  ’ 

.^High-rd.  (S),  u.t.  684  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.1M.’  y.V. 

By  Gillows’. 

to  5,  Clover-mews,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

oo4,  y.r.  247/.  . 

By  Humbert  &  Fli  it. 

'rd^Herts.— Park-rd.,  Elm  Grove  and  1  a. 

October  29.— By  R.  Tidey  &  Son. . 

Newington.— 5  r,  Milamay-grove,  u  t.  ai 

rs.,  g.r.  0/.  r-s.,  y.r.  45/. .  . 

ham.— 76,  Blackboy-lane,  u.t.  7='  vrs.  e  r 

5S.,  w.r.  36/.  8s .  ’  6  ‘ 

Green.-iz  to  28  (even),  Wiiiingdon-rd." 

)t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  y.r.  112/ . . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

ton.— 37,  Noel-st.,  f.  e.r.  50/.  . 

in.— 135,  Stockwell  Park-rd.,  u.t.  q'oi’vrs’" 

r.  7I.  7s. ,  y.r.  38/.  . ......  ’ 

L  October  3°-— By  H.  J.  Bromley. 

:  Hill. — 119,  Sunderland-rd.,  u.t.  37  vrs  ~  r 

K-.  p . .  ,h' ' 

By  Bradshaw  Brown  &  Co. 

X)d. — 53,  Alexandra-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

|r.  45/. . ’ . ’ 

’  n  ate‘ — 22  and  2‘t‘  Lorne-rd.,  f,  e.r.  52/ 
all.— S3  and  ss,  West  Ferry-rd.  (S)  u  t  "iei 

[S-»  B-r.  64,  y.r.  73/.  . 

7.  and  9,  Janet-st.,  u  t.  s64  yrs.,  gr 

L  ios..w.r.  ioi4  8s .  .... . 

iey.— 22,  Speldhurst-rd.,  u.t.  36J  yrs  g  V" 

-  »os.,  y.r.  30/ . 

I  By  Curtis  &  Sharp. 

ig  Town.-2i  to  33  (odd),  Clarkson-st-.t 

It-  83  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.  15s.,  w.r.  123/ .  | 

w  r'  *8^  63’  G0ugh'st-’  u  £-  46  yrs.,  g.r.  f 

lig  Town.— 152.  Barking-rd.  "(shop  'and'pat 
lice),  u  t.  61  yrs..  g.r.  84,  y.r.  52/.  XOs. 

nET*’  The  ^avement  (S).  u.t.  So  yrs.", 

8/.  8s.,  y.r.  25/. . 

By  Izard  &  Izard." . 

Bbone  -12  Adpar-st.,  and  40,  Hall-pl. 
fctory),  u.t. e.r.  ,5S.,  e.r.  , 

By  Kemsleys'. 

brd  Green  Essex.— High-rd.,  Forest  House 
Id  block  of  building  land  in  rear  f  p. . 

l-rd.,  Firleigh,  f. ,  p . 

ord. — 36  and  38,  Elm-gr.,  u.  t.  66  vrs  g’r" 

,  w.r.  36/.  8s . * . y  ’ 

istone.— 15,  r7)  and  19,  Melford-rd.,  "f  ‘  w  V 

.6s . 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. . 

edon.  — 33  to  43  (odd),  Wandle-rd.,  u.t. 

yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  w.r.  i7i4  12?... 

w.— 32,  Riles-rd.,  f ,  w.r.  23/.  S3. 
y-by.B0w.-69  and  7r,  Donald-st.',' u". t." 30 

.,  g.r.  5/.,  w.r.  36/.  6s . . 

:>onald-st.,  f.,  w.r.  18/.  4s. 

ia7  and  28,  Lyal-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs'.'z . 

52/.  ’  s' 


,61.410 


28  yrs., 
.  (S),  u.t.  34  yrs., 


650 


.  64, 

—54  and  56,  CuIIoden-st..  u.t-  70  vrs  r" 

10s.,  w  r.  6;4  I2S . .  .  J  8 

am  -46aTi(I  .8  Ktppel-rd  ,  u.Y.'s'si  in', 

or.  bs.,  w.r.  50/.  14s . 


By  Lowe  &  Goldschmidt. 

Camden  Town.— 165,  Great  Collcge-st,  (shop  and 
slaughter-house),  f.,  y.r  120/. 

Hampstead.— 1,  2,  and  3,  Squire's  Mount-cottages, 

f.,  y.r.  1 10/.  . 

t  to  7,  Wildwood-gr.,  w.r.  250/.  Ss.  ;  also  i.g.r! 

8/.,  u.t.  634  yrs.,  g.r.  icl.  . 

_  , ,  By  A.  F.  Pocock. 

Brockley.— 134,  Drakefell-rd.,  u.t.  63  vrs.  er 

61.  6s.,  y.r.  40/ . 

Brixton.  —  6,  Endymion-rd.,  u.t.  77  vrs  1?  r 

7/.  10s  ,  y.r.  38/. . . 

Forest  Hill. — u,  Allenby-rd.,  u  t.  74  yrs  ,  r  r  61 

y-r- 34  /■ . ;.r: 

155,  Devonshire-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r. 

.  By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mercer. . 

Charing  Cross-rd.  — 1  tos,  Denmark-pl.,  u  t.  5  yrs., 

y  r  23/.,  w.r.  i7S/.  12s . 

October  30.— By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

New  Bond-st.— Avery-row,  The  Coach  and  Horses 
P-y>.«  Corporation  lease,  g.r.  7/.  16s.  34d.,  y.r. 

Shaftesbury-av.— 4,  Dans’e'y-yd’.’  "(warehouse),'  "f 

y.r.  140/. . 

Westminster.— 16,  Dartmouth-st.  (S) ,  f y.r.  100/! 

Notting  Hill. — 20,  Horbury-cres.,  f. ,  y.r.  65/ _ 

Wandsworth.  — 17,  19,  21,  23,  29,  3r,  33,  4X,  4r 
and  47,  Wakehurst-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  6a 4, 

y  r.  326/.  (in  lots)  . .  ,  ... 

Old  Kent-rd.— 26.  Avondaie-sq.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r". 

61.  ios  ,  e.r.  40/.  . 

Camberwell.— 39  and  4t,  Jardin-st.. 

g.r.  6/.,  w.r.  65/.  . 

Bermondsey. — 50,  Ambrose 

g.r.  5l;  y  r.  38/.  . 

435  and  437,  Southwark  Park-rd.,  u.t  50  yrs’ 

g.r.  64,  w.r.  96 A  . . 

Deptford.— 37  and  39.  Ravensbourne-st.,  u.t.  63 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  w.r.  7?4  16s . . 

Bv  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Poplar.— 32,  Ellerthorpe-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.  sr  r 

3/.  3s.,  w.r.  3i4  4s . 

Canning  Town. — 46  and  48,  Burnham-st.  (S),  f., 

w.r.  SgZ.  16s . . 

55  and  57,  Edward-st.,  u.t.  72  yrs  ,  g.r.  i4  10s. 

w.r.  444  4s . 

Stepney.— 104  and  106,  Stepney  Green,  c  .  w  r. 

74^-  « .  . 

.  ,  By  Hooker  &  Webb  (at  Croydon). 

Waddon.— Jennett-rd.,  f.g.r.  ri4  5s.,  reversion  in, 

71  yrs . 

Addiscombe. — 16  to  21,  Hastings-rd.,  f!,  '  w.r. 

Grant-rd.,  freehold  plot  of" b"uUdi'ng "land . 

Ihornton  Heath 1.-30,  31,  and  32;  Pndham-rd!. 
iiast,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7l.  5s.  od  ,  w.r. 

394  ios.  3d . 

Croydon.— 144,  High-st.,and  x  and  2,  CorneyV 

yd.,  area  4,406  ft.,  f.,  p . 

28  and  30,  Northcote-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  52/.  .  . . 

22  and  24,  Lambert's-pl.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s.  .  .  ..  .’. 
Lebanon-rd.,  Alfriston  and  Annar.dale  f  w  V 

59^-  ios .  ’  '  ‘ 

p  ,,  ,  October  3r.  By  Abb  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green. —28,  Pollard-row  f  wr 

46/.  15s . 

By  Duncan  &  Kimpton. 

HolIoway.-43^  Alexander-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r. 

u  1  _ _ , ■  ,  By  Green  &  Son 

Hackney  Wick.— Kieselguhr  Wharf,  i.g.r.  ioo7 

u.t.  64  yrs  ,  g.r.  3o4  . " 

JjSSop  ,Wharl,,.s.r.  60/.,  u.t.  64  yrs., 

Wharf  and  factory  premises,  i.e  r.  130/  ut 

64  yrs  ,  g.r .  J  ’ 

Hammersmith  -The  Creek,  &c.,  "  Cree:!  Wharf"'"’ 

area  s.ooo  ft.,  f.,  p .  ’ 

.  By  May  &  Philiot. 

Brixton.— 50  and  52,  Tulse  Hill,  u.t.  i5  vrS  y  r 

35/.,  e.r.  i3o4 .  ...  ' 

By  G.  Pearce  &  Sons. 

Hoxton.— 59,  Grange-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs,,  g.r.  545s, 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£,  s.  d. 


s  alongside,  in  rifc-r 

at  rail w a  y  depOt 


■  384  . 


690 


645 


y-r.  34/.  - . 

50,  Alma-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs..  g.r.  s4,  y 
t-»  r  j  By  F.  &  W.  Stocker. 

^^o/’ies0  l°  46  ^even^'  Hale‘st-.  f,  w.r. 

27  to  37  (odd),  Ha'le-Vi.", "  f.",‘  w.r."  87/.’  2  ! " ! . 

Lewisham.— 53,  55,  and  55A,  Loampit-vaie  (S),’f.*, 

19  to  27  (odd),  Vian-st.,  f.,’  w.V  . 

Greenwich.  8,  9,  and  10,  Thornham-st  "V"  w'r* 

52/- .  ’  1  ‘ 

5,  Green wich-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r,  424  ...  . 

45A,  Blackheath-rd.,  u.t.  7;  yrs..  g.r  2/’ "v  r  22/ 
Deptford.  58,  6o,  71,  and  73,  Na^ier  sJ.f  u."t?43 

yrs.,  g  r.  84,  w.r.  854  16s . .  43 

26,  28,  and  30,  Staunton-st.,  and  23,  Wotton'-id’ 

o  t.  43j  yrs.,  g.r.  44  15s.,  w.r.  io;4  18s . 

NeM^„S,r0SS■7,3,  r5,  l6,  2<5,  3I>  35.  and  3b.  Morn- 
49  srs'’ e  '•  w-r- 

Brockley.— 129,  Manor-rd.,  u.t.  6=  \'r's  '  -  r  6/* 

y-r.  3o4  .  .......  ’ 

By  Westmore  &  Young. . 

Anerley. — 12,  Thicket-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  S54 
Contractions  used  in  thtst  lists.— F.. 

^U^d"Aent’  for  leasebold  groun'd-rent :  i.g  r.  !o 
improved  pound-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  • 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e  r  f^ 

rentaf- ndrref«tal  1  W'r-'  f?r  WeekI>’  rentali  y-r.  for  yearly 
rn‘a  '  '?■  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs 

fnr  V*  f°r  Street :  rd>  for  road  I  s9-  for  square  ;  pi 

for  place;  ter.  for  terrace;  cres.  for  crescent:  av  f„ 
avenue  ,  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove 


Shippers  . .  a  5  open 

Flettons . .  180 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  " 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  550 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..450 

Do.,  Bullnose _  4  n  0  * 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....480  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers......  13  o  o 

Headers  .  ia  o  o 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  jy  o  o  „ 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  19  q  o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  ao  o  o  lk 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  ao  o  o  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..  13  o  o  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  o  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o  o  ,, 

Splays.Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed _  *00  „ 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  . . .  7 

Thames  Ballast  . . .  6 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  3X 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime.,  22  „  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

?.rey  t.°ne  ••••«..•...  ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 
Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  r!y.  dpi;. 

STONE. 

.  d. 

Da[Q  11  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ^.18 
Beer  in  blocks  . .  1  6 

Grinshill  „  ....  1  10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  a 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. .  a  * 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  35 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  » 

Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quali'f, 
bcappled  random  blocks  3 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

6  2  3  per  foot  super. 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  .  2  6 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes).,  o  114 
a  in.  to  2j  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . .  0 

ij  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  06  ' 

Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  cube 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

Din  _ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  ..  1  2 
z  in.  self-faced  random 

.  o  s 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocki 


less  than  besil 
3  per  yard,  delivered, 

a  per  ton,  delivered. 


895 

for  freehold 


20  X 10  best  blue  Bangor  ..13 
20x12 . ..13 

20  X 10  best  seconds  ,,  12 

16  X  8  best  "  ”  13 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..ia 

16X8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 

20X10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green _ 15 

12  >1  11  16  1 


6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 

3  fn-  do. 

SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

*  6  per  ic 
7  6 


3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depfic- 


7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depdr, 


oof  I2ooat*y.dep 


15  < 


16X  8 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

.  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  Dossihle  rh, 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  S  lowest 
2  nyKnd  qUant'ty  obviously  affect  prices-a  fact  which 
matbnremembered  by  th°SC  make  uie  of  tht 


685 

Hard  Stocks  _  „ 
515  Rough  Stocks  a..a 

f  Grizzles . 

290  I  Facing  Stocks _ 


1  13  o  per  1,000  si  jngside, 


o  permanent  green  10  1 


TILES. 

Best  plain  red  ro  ohug  tiles.. 42*  o 

Hip  and  val  ley  tBes _  3 

Best  Broseley  ti  les  .  co 

Do.  Ornamen:  al  tiles.. . 5,  ( 

Hip  and  v  alley  tiles. .. .  4 
Best  Ruabo  1  Red,  brown  or 
brindlei  Do.  (Edwards)  s7 

Do.  orna-n  ental  Do . 60 

Hip  til  es .  , 

Valley  til  es  . '  , 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Sta’f. 

fordsh  re  Do.  /Peakes)  .  5  , 
Do.  Or  name  nial  Do.  . . .  r, 
Hu  S‘ 


Valley  tile 


'See  also  page  / 
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IOMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  gome  Contracts,  dec.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

•  Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  ot  Good  Hope 

Agnt.-Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

4001.,  200 J.,  . . 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


Street  Work*.  Gwjnfl-street  . 

Baths,  Ac..  at  ii. Urinary . 

Sewers,  Ac.',  Kibwortii  Beauchamp . 

Broken  Granite  (200  tons)  Brill . 

House,  Stotneld,  near  Elgin . 

Nurse*'  Home  . . . 

Street  Work*.  The  Hexagon,  Fraserburgh,  S  B... 

offices,  llarrobystreet,  Ac .  -  .  •— . 

Sewerage  Works,  Wooiton-road,  Gaywood . 

Sewerage  Woras,  High  Oakham  road . 

Road  Works .  . 

Street  Works,  Wood-street. . 

Laying  Cast-iron  l’ipes. . . . 

Flagging,  Paving,  Ac... 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Forms  of  Tender,  dec.,  supplied  by 


nagging,  r»*iug,  . .  . .  . 

Road  Works,  Brompton,  uear  Northallerton  - 

Bridge,  Blackley . 

Schools.  Parkeston,  Essex  . . . . . 

Additions.  Ac.,  to  House,  West  Green,  Crawley 

Schools.  Vnyslwyd. . . . . " 

•New  Schools.  Ac.,  at  Parkestone,  Essex  . 

Stable  Foundations  . .  . 

Additions  to  offices,  Tithe  Barn-street . 

Road  Works . •••••••••• . ,•;;••, . 

Thirty  Houses,  Llantwit  Vardre,  Wales  . 

Factory,  Beluew-avenue,  Londonderry . 

Baths,  iirummond-roud  . 

Additions  to  w'.-rknouse,  Booking  . .  . . 

Tunnel (3-  mis  )uudtr  .Masham  A  Grewolth  rpe  Moors 

Bridge,  bUllnguam  Beck...  . 

station  Buildings,  Ballybeg  . 

Fourteen  Cottages . 

Harbour  Works  . 

l-'ottages . . . 

Steel  Bridges,  Ncwry  . - . 

Reservoir,  Cast-iron  Mains,  Ac.  . . . 

Cottages,  Ac.,  Beddingtou  Corner,  Croydon . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Abbey-street . 

Presbytery,  Gorlin,  Co.  Tyrone  . 

Iron  Staircases,  Ac.,  at  Workhouse . 

>cwcrage  Works,  Ac . 

Boundary  Wall,  Ac..  Pine  Orove . . . 

Bridge  Works,  Newry  ...  . 

Tnree  Cottages,  Tynan  Station . . 

Cart  shed,  storerooms,  Ac.,  Pine  Grove  . 

Granite  Road  Metal  . 

Repairing  Sewer  in  Loudon  Wall . 

•Iron  Fencing  . 

sewerage  Works,  Shafton  f  wo  Gatos . 

Sewerage  Woras,  cn«yue  . ••••• . 

sew ei  age  Work>,  W  mdygates,  near  Kirkcaldy  .. 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Railway  Station,  liuil . 

Road  Works,  urove-road,  Mitcham  . . 

Sea  Walls,  Ac . ••••; . ............... 

•coastguard  Buildings,  at  Grove  Poiut,  Portland 
•  Revised  lenders  for  Uenerutg.  Stn. ,  Offices  A  Car  Shed 

1  wo  Concrete  A  Brick  Gasholder  Tauks.Foleshiil  Was. 

Works  at  Villas,  Purdysourn  Estate,  Belfast  . 

Flags  and  Kerbs . . 

•Maiuug-up  Glasgow.Tweedmouth,  Stirling,  Ac.,  roads 

Schools,  Hafod . . . 

Electric  Lighting  Works .  . . . 

superstructure  of  Museum,  South  Kensington  . 
'Bldgs.,  Ac..  Waterside  Wharf,  Jew  s-row,  Wandsworth 

House  and  .Stabling,  Clare  .don-road,  Watiord  . 

Rebuilding  •>  aud  7,  St.  John's-oquare,  Cardiff . 

Villa,  Belgrave-road,  Bridlingtou . 

Shop,  clumber-street,  Nottingham . 

Car  sheds,  Portswood  Tram  Depot . . . . 

Twelve  Pairs  of  Houses,  Long  hatou,  Notts . 

six  Villa*,  Long  Eaton,  Notts . 

Business  Premises,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne 

Two  Shops,  cowell-atrect,  Llanelly . 

Seven  Houses,  Gilbert-road,  Llanelly . . 

Additions  to  the  Ashburnhain  Hotel,  Llanelly  . 

•Alterations  at  Workhouse . 


Glyncorrwg  U.D.C . 

Jfeltost  Guardians . . . 

anrewsbury  Corporation  . 
Market  Harborough  R.U.C. 

Long  crendou  R.li.C . 

P.  tail  Dali  u  . 

Newton  Aboot  Guardiau*  ... 

Cardiff  Corporation . 

King's  Lynn  R.D.C . 

Mansfield  Town  Council  . 

Birkenhead  Corporation  . 

Mausneni  Towu  Council - 

Hartlepool  Gas  aud  Water  c 
Biikeiiiiead  Corporation  ... 

Noithaiiertou  K.U.C . 

Mam  neater  Corporation  ... 


Aberdare  School  Board  . 
Ramsey  ccuodl  Board  ... 
Borough  ot  Hampstead  .. 
Preston  Corporation  ...  . 
Omagh  K.U.C . 


Messrs  Linster  Bros.  A  Co. 

Bradford  Corporation . . 

Braintree  GUaidiaus  . 

Harr  agate  Corporation  ...... 


G.N.R.  (Ireland)  Co. . 

Mouaghain  (Ireniud)  K.D.C 
Watchet (Somerset)  Li.U.i 

Cneiaioioid  Guardiuus . . 

U.«.  Kauway  Co.  (Ireland)  , 
Penrith  R.li.C . . 


Derby  School  Board . 

Rev.  F.  Uoaiy  . 

ixiugatou-ou-  i'll smes  Guard. an:  , 

Auiorsham^Bueks)  K.u.i . . 

Bootle  Corporation  . 

G.N.R.  Co.  (IreiauJ)  . . 


do. 


Bootle  Corporation  . 

Ncwhaven  U.u.C . . 

corporation  oi  Loudon  ...  . 

Borough  of  cewisuam  . 

ilemsivortli  lt.U.C . 

litracomoe  b.U.c . . 

tile  coduty  council . 

North-Eastern  Railway  Co . 

croyuou  lt.U.C . . 

Bouiuoiid-ou-aea  Corpoi  at  ion  . 

l  no  Admiralty  . 

Pontypridd  li.D.c . 

Coventry  Corporation  . . 

Uistrict  Luuucy  Committee  ... 
Middtcsbrotlgii  Corporation  .... 
County  Borough  oi  W  est  Mam 

awausea  .-school  Board  . 

Dumfries  Town  Council  . 

Commissioners  oi  H.M.  Work-, 
Wauusworin  borough  Council 
G.  Lougiey  . . 


Southampton  Corporation... 
J.  Dsuchar,  Esq.,  J.P . 


Paddington  Guardians 


W.  E.  Joues,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Cymmer,  Port  TaII»ot  ... 

Young  A  Mackenzie,  Engineers,  belfast  . 

W.c.  Eddowcs,  borough  Surveyor.  Hie  Square,  Shrewsbury  . 

J.  b.  EverarJ,  Civil  Eugiueer,  o,  Millstone-lane,  Leicester  . 

W.  Parker,  J,  High  street,  Thame  . . 

A.  A  w.  Rem  te  Witter,  Architects,  Elgin  . 

a.  aegar.  Architect,  Union-street,  Newiuu  Abbot... . 

A.  u.  Brown.  Witcnhili,  Fraserburgh  . . . 

w.  Harpur,  civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Cardiff . 

W.  cross,  Council  Omces,  King's  Lyun  . . 

It.  F.  Vailauce.  borough  .-surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Manafteld. . 

c.  Brownridge,  Civil  engineer,  Towu  Hall,  Birkenheud... . 

R.  F.  Vailauce,  Borough  Surveyor.  Mausheid  . 

Martin  A  Fenwick,  Owl  Engineer,  1,  Para-place,  Leeds  . .... 

c.  Brownridge.  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Uali,  Birkenhead  . . 

Fan  oauk  A  Co.,  Civii  KugiueeiS,  Lendai  cnainhers.  Volks  . 

City  surveyor.  Town  Hall.  Manchester . 

•I.  »V.  atari,  Architect,  Colcnester . 

W.  Buck,  Architect,  liorsham  . 

T.  Roderick,  Architect.  Clifton -street,  Aberdare . . 

J.  w  .  start,  Architect,  Colchester .  . 

Borough  Eugiueer,  Town  Hall,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.  W . 

Borough  auiveyor,  Towu  Hall,  Preston  . 

W.  Cathcart,  Board  room  Workhouse,  Omagh  . 

A.  Bryaut,  Architect,  PoiitypriJU  . . 

-I.  M.  C.  Kuox,  Architect,  1,  East-wail,  Londonderry . 

F.  K.  P.  Edwards,  Architect,  c'napellanc,  Bradford  . . 

s'.  amootliv,  l,  New-otreet,  Braintree  . ... . 

E.  W.  Dixon.  Civil  K.ngineei,  11.  Albert-street.  Harrogate  . 

M  H  aykes,  Borough  Engineer,  Stocktou-on-Tees . . 

T.  Morrison,  Amicus-street  Terminus,  Dunlin  . 

W.  M  Mahon.  Engineer,  clones  . . . . 

W.  T.  Douglass,  Engineer,  15.  Victoria-street,  S.W . . 

Chancellor  a  aon.  Architects,  Chelmsford  . . 

l.  Morrison,  Amiens-street  Terminus,  uubliu  . . . 

J.  Graham,  Engineer,  Bauk-street.  Carlisle . . 

Borough  Eugiueer,  Towu  Hail,  Croydon  . . . . 

F.  S.  Aiitlirt,  Architect,  uraycoti,  uerby  . 

E.  .1.  Toye,  Architect,  Waterloo  place,  b  mdonderry  . 

W.  H.  Hope,  Civil  Engineer,  Uimp.ou  Wick,  Middlesex  . . 

Taylor  A  Co.,  Engiueeis,  11,  Groa.  George-st.,  Westminster,  d.  W 

Borough  Eugiueer,  Towu  Hail,  Bootle  . . . . 

T.  Mornsou,  Auueus  streeo  IVnuiuus,  Udbliu  . . . 

do. 

Borough  Eogineer,  Town  Hall,  Bootle  . . 

E  KuiglUiey,  Couucil  unices.  Newuaveu . 

Eugiueer  to  me  Corporation,  Gutldlrali,  E.C . . 

Surveyor,  Town  Hail,  catford,  a.E . . . 

T.  II.  Richardsou,  Surveyor,  tfeinsworth  . . . 

c.  G.  barueti,  Town  Hail,  iiiracomoe  . . 

W.  u.  aang,  Civil  Eugiueer,  Kirkcaldy . . . 

Win,  Bell,  Architect,  York . . . . 

R.  M.  cuart,  surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Croydon  .  . 

Borough  Eugiueer,  Town  Hall,  Southend . . 

Works  Uepartiueui,  Admiralty,  Northumberland-,, venue,  W.C... 
It.  p.  wubou,  05,  V  ictona  street,  Westminster,  a.W . . 

F.  W.  Stevenson,  Gas  Works,  Coventry  . . 

Graeme- Watt  A  Go.,  Architects,  7/a,  Victoria-street,  Belfast ..  .. 

Borough  Eugiueer,  Municipal  bandings,  Middlesbrougu  . .., 

Burougu  Eugiueei ,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E .  .. 

(i.  K.  T.  Law  rence,  Architect,  Chaudoa  GJiamueis,  Adelptii,  W.c, 

.1.  Gnersou,  Town  Hall,  Uomiries  . .  . .  . . . 

Aston  Weoo,  Architect,  1  1.  Quom  Auue's-gate,  S.  W . . . 

surveyors  office,  215,  Rdiiiiui  Hign-roaJ,  S.  W . 

E.  H.  Burton.  Architect.  1 19,  Queen-street,  Cardiff . 

S.  uyer,  Arciutect,  z.i,  Quay-road,  Bridi.ugton  ...  . . . 

F.  IT.  Goiiyer,  AiomtoCi.,  d,  Bndleiimtli-gate,  Nottiugliam  . 

Borough  Eugiueer,  Mumcipai  Offices,  oouthaiuptou  . 

F.  U.  Coiiyer,  Ardutect,  d,  Bridlesmith-gate,  Nottingham . 

W.  &  T.  R.  Milburn,  Architects,  Newcastle  . 

W.  Griffiths,  Architect,  Falcou  Chambers,  Llanelly . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Nov.  14 
do. 

Nov.  15 


do. 

Nov.  17 
do. 


Nov.,2( 
Nov.  El 

MOV.  Z'i 


Nov.  24 


do. 


do. 


F.  J.  Smith,  Architect,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria-st, ,  S.W... 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  2c 
Dec.  '< 
Dec.  T 
Dec.  1 
No  daK 
do. 


ao. 


do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary. 

r  ft(i  o  Aoalalanr 

T  nn  Ian  Pnunty  fVmnr»SI 

vln.n‘rv  |„  ?  '  f  r  ' 

Metropolitan  Borongh  Woolwich. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 

Nov.  l! 
Nov.  2i 
No  dati 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vi.  vlll.  1.  1c  xxii.  Public  Appointments,  xix. 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 
Deals :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..  —  —  . . . —  15  10  o  16  10 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . 14  10  o  15  10 

Jattens:  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  11  10  o  12  10 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  _  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds . . ~  _  1  o  o less thanbest 

:  seconds  — . . —  o  10  o  ,,  „  ,, 

in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ...  900  9  10  o 

in.  by  4 J  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  -  810  o  9  10  o 

foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

‘  1.  and  1 J  in.  by  7  in.  —  - - - 010  o  more  than 

battens. 

100  ,, 

At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

4  10 


fin . . 

'ir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  — . . . 

Seconds  . . . —  4  5 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  . .  _  312 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  _  3  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  15 

’itch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)—  3  5 
Joiners’  Wood.  At  p 

Vhite  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in.  . . 23  o 

3  in.  by  9  in . 21  o 

Battens,  2$  m.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  o 
Second  yellow  deals,3  in.  by  nin.  18  10 
,,  .»  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  10 

Battens,  24  m.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  io 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10 
’etersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  niD .  2i  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  —  18  o 

Battens .  13  10 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


3  15 


Do.  3  in.  by  g  in.  —  . 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


16 

-  14  1 

1.  by 


61 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13 

Battens .  10 

/bite  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14 
,1  11  3  i°*  by  9  in.  13 

Battens.... .  11 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13 
11  11  n  3  in.  by  9  in.  12 

,1  ,,  ,,  battens .  9 

itch-pine  :  deals .  16 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . —  o 

ellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  33 

Oddments  . 22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24 

ellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20 

lauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o 

fanzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  o 

/ainscot  Oak  Logs,  p;r  ft.  cube  . .  o 

iry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o 

}  in.  do.  do.  —  —  o 

try  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . . .  o 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

iry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . — .  o 

eak,  per  load  .  16 

merican  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube . _  o 

repared  Flooring — 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . . 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

.  matched .  o  14  o  018  c 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  16  o  1  1  £ 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot.... . . .  on  6  o  13  £ 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . . . —  ..  o  12  o  o  14  c 

it  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  — . .  o  14  g  o  16  £ 

3  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 

beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o  n  o  o  13  £ 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14  o  o  18  c 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  on  £ 

1  in.  by.  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0116  o  13  £ 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
called  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  650  750 

ijompound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  g  5  o 

i.ngles.  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 


Per  square. 


o  13 


ast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
!:  including  ordinary  patterns  . . .  . 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
«ON-  £  S.  d.  £  S.  d. 

I:  Common  Bars .  715  o  850 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

b  merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  815  o 

.  Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  . .  10  10  o  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars  . .  q  o  o  9  io  o 

:  Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  950  9  10  o 

|i  ,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o 

(’  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
heet  Iron,  Biack. — 

/  Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 


a  London. 
£  s.  d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

METALS. 

Per  ton, 
£  s.  d. 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  is  o 

n  ii  22  g-  and  24  g.  13  5  o 

,,  ,,  26  g .  i4  5  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality: — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o 

n  n  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o 

i,  1,  26  z .  18  o  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  :— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  1215  o 

n  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s  o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . .  12  o  o 

11  1,  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o 

,1  ,,  26  g .  1450 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 

LEAD,  See* 

Per  ton  in 
£  s.  d. 

Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  7  6 

Pip.  in  coils  .  .ji7  S 

Soil  Pipe .  16  7  6 

Compo  Pipe], .  16  7  6 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne . .  _  ton  2500 

Silesian  . . . . .  24  jo  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet.. .. . per  lb  o  o  10 

Thin  . ,,  o  on 

Copper  nails  . —  ,,  o  on 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet...  —  ... ..  _  ,,  000 

Thin  „  .  „  0010 

Tin — English  Ingots . .  013 

Solder— Plumbers'  ... _ ,,  o  o  61 

Tinmen's  . .  ,,  o  o  Sj) 

Blowpipe  _  ,,  o  o  9J 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 


London. 
£  s. 


5  oz.  thirds  .. 

,,  fourths  . . 

11  oz.  thirds . . 

,,  fourths....  — . 

16  oz.  thirds . 

„  fourths  . 

32  oz.  thirds . 

fourths  . 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . 

|  Hartley's  Rolled  Plate 

A  n  1,  „ 

i 


- - - -  2?d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

.  i|d.  „ 

. 3id-  1, 

.  2jd.  „ 

. -  4d.  „ 

. 3  id.  ,, 

-  5d.  ,, 

.  4$d.  „ 

.  3d.  „ 

.  4d.  „ 

.  ijd.  „ 

.  2d.  „ 

-  2id.  „ 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  023 

,{  I,  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  0  2  6 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  „  025 

,#,  _ in  drums  . —  ,,  0  2  8 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . . . .  „  0  -  , 

,,  in  drums .  ,,  0  ,  - 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . _ .  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar _ _ _ per  barrel  1  12  o 

VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  g 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  IO  g 

Supei fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . ]  o  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  0  I0  g 

Superfine  Hard-drying.  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . 0  l2  g 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . ]  o  16  o 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  xg  0 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  o  18  o 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil .  1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . *’  0  x8  0 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  x  .  _ 

Extra  Pale  Paper . . _ . .  .  0  la  0 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . - . 0  I0  g 

Best  Black  Japan . . .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . ”  0  „  Q 

Brunswick  Black  . . „  g  g 

Berlin  Black . 0  jg  0 

Knotting . o  10  o 

French  and  Brush  Polish  .  o  10  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  S.  P.  (Amount  should  have  been  stated).— B.  and 
B.  (Too  late  :  next  week). 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  mder  this  beading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays .  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  T enders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRIGHTON. — For  the  supply  of  granite,  kerbing. 
and  channelling,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  J.  C, 
May,  C  E.,  Town  Hall,  Brighton  :— 


Manuelle  &  Co., 

London* . 

W.  Wilson . 

Blichfeldt  &  Co.  . . 
Van  Praagh  &  Co. 
Goodchild  &  Co... 

A.  Robinson . 

Watson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

R.  W.  Cottrell.... 
Manuelle  &  Co.  . .  1  ( 
Rrunton  &  Son  .  . . 
The  Road  Mainten¬ 
ance  and  Stone 
Supply  Co  ,  Ltd. 


s.  d. 
1  ij 

*  “3 

1  3i 
1  3i 


BUXTON. — For  laying  a  C.I.  sewer,  constructing  six 
filter-beds,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  Distrct  Council.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Grieves,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Buxton:- 


7,778 


9,617  1 
9,252 


J.  Holme 
C.  Chamber- 

lain  . 

Bentley  & 
Loch  . . .  . 
Oakes  Bros. 
Johnson  & 
Langley  . . 
Hayes  Bros. 

R.  Aln- 
win  . 


CARDIFF.— For  the  erection  of  public  conveniences, 
Beresford-road  and  Fairoak-road,  Roath,  for  the  Corpora- 
uon.  Mr.  W.  Harpur,  C.E.,  Toa-n  Hall,  Cardiff.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  Engineer  :— 

Fairoak- 
load 

Convenience. 
. £161 


j  Robson  &  Son  .68.952  1 
W.  Bradshaw  8,874 
I  Kmbrey&Co.  8,452 
A  J.  Cottle. 
Ain-coatle  & 

|  Son  . 

I  J.  S.  Dawson, 

Lower  Bred- 
I  bury.  Stock- 

I  Port*  . 


Beresford- 

road 

Convenience. 

1 '  k  ' 

L .  " 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 

CARLTON  (Notts.). — For  the  erection  of  an  isolation 
hospital,  for  the  Worksop  ami  Blyth  and  Cuckness 
District  Isolation  Hospital  Committee.  Mr.  Fred. 
Hopkinson,  architect,  40,  Bridge-street,  Woiltsop.  Quan¬ 
tities  by  architect  :— 


E.  Rowsell . £6,592 

Cahill  &  Leverton  6,590 
Bowles  &  Son ... .  6,575 

Vickers,  Ltd .  5,990 

Geo.  Wright  ....  5,259 
Vickers  &  Son  . .  5,166 


Gill  &  Son 
Green  &  Co. 
Huldsworth 

Son  . 

Ilett  &  Sons, 
Worksop 


& 


••  £4i977 
.,895 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £4,920.] 

CRADLEY  HEATH  (Staffs.) —For  the  construction 
of  stone  ware  pipe  sewers,  High-srreet.  &c.,  for  the  Quarry 
Bank  Urban  District  Council.  Mr.  W.  Fiddian,  engineer, 
Old  Bank  Offices,  Stourbridge.  Quantities  by  engineer  :— 


...  Rowland  ..  £1,497 
Cruwys  & 
Hobrough..  1,180 
J.  Mackay  . .  1,096 

T.  Vale .  1,092 

J.  A.  Meredith  1,061 
T.  Allsopp. .  . .  987 


I  Saunders  u. 

„  S?n .  17 

E.  Boore,  257, 

I  Bearwood- 
I  road  Smeth¬ 
wick*  .  968  12 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  a  bouse  at  Purley  for 
Mr.  Allred  Harley.  Mr.  F.  Owen  Moore,  architect,  12. 
Cornford-grove,  Balham,  S.W.  : 


W.  Manning..  £  1,698 
D.  Roberts  .. 

J.  Robinson  .. 

W.  Walker  .. 

Smith  &  Sons 
J.  Westbrooke 
Smart  &  Sons 
W.  H.  Baldwin 
A.  G.  Wright 


13  5 


Chapman.St  Son£  r  ,096 

W.Hine .  1,071 

Executors  of 
_E.  Goulder  1,570 
Simmons&Co.  1,050 
Gathercole 
Bros.,  Nor- 
bury* .  1,029 


ECCLES  (Lancs).— For  the  erection  of  mortuary  build¬ 
ings.  Patricroft,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  T.  S.  Picton 
C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Eccles:-  ’ 

Hardman  &  J  ones,  Eccles . £228  16 


LEEDS.— For  the  erection  of  a  shed,  Antwerp  Mills, 
Armley.  Mr.  C.  S.  Nelson,  architect,  15,  Park-row’ 
Leeds : — 

Masonry  and  Bricklaying.  —  EsdrasY 

Wales,  Armley,  Leeds*  .  I 

Carpentering  and  Joinery.  —  ].  Trukitt  &  I 

Son,  Bramley*  . I 

/ ron/oundry. — L.  Cooper,  Leeds*  .  j  £*i76° *  l3  2 * * 

P.umbtng. — J.  Lindley,  Leeds*  . I 

Slating.—  J.  Atkinson  &  Son,  Leeds*  ....  I 
Painting. — E .  Greaves,  Leeds*  . J 


[9ec  also  next  page. 


j 
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ifcaHTCLIFFE  (Yorks).- For  the  erection ,  °f  four 
houses  near  the  Old  Church,  for  Mr.  Wilkam  Wood, 
Hesketh-place,  LightclifTe,  near  Halifax.  Messrs.  Walsh 
&  Nicholas,  architects,  Museum-chambers,  Halitax  . 
Masonry.  —  Butterworth  &  Smith, 

Wybc  . . . . .  .  <5«7»5  0 

Jain***'. —  M-  Woodhead,  Lightcline 
PluwZitig.- S.  Jagger,  Lightcliffe.. 

Plastering.— A.  Firth,  Bughouse 

Slating.—  J.  Jackson,  Wyke  . 

Painting.—  G.  E.  Firth,  Halifax  .. 


40  8 


LONDON.— For  three  lantern  louvres  on  roofs  over 
Steam  generating  dust  destructor  building,  Wentworth- 
-  ••  ’  -  -j  Borough  of  Stepney,  wir. 


street,  E.,  for  Metropoli 
M.  W.  Jameson,  Borough  Engmeei  .— 

Caiman  &  Son .  .£'65  Parrott  &  Isom  ......  X.129 

J.  I.  Robey .  M9  Johnson  Bros.,  168, 

Watts,  Johnson,  &  Co.  137  Whitechapel  -  road, 


E.*. 


RADCLIFFE  COLLIERY  (Northumberland).- For 
the  erection  of  club  premises.  Mr.  G.  Reavell,  jum, 
architect,  Alnwick  . —  I**3™ 

D.  D.  Hall,  Gatesbead-on-Tyne* . £xi43’  x3 


SOUTHAMPTON.-For  the  supply  of  gitanite  chip- 
pings,  macadam,  &c.,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Crowther,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  South- 


mpton : — 

Sandell  1  1-in.  granite  drippings,  8s.  per  ton. 

Brothers,  M-in.  do.  ,s.  6d.  per  loi 

Southampton*  J  1  J-in.  do.  —  10s.  per  ton. 


TUTBURY.— For  the  construction  of  sewerage  and 
sewage  disposal  works  at  Tutbury,  for  the  Tutbury  Rural 
District  Council.  Messrs.  Willcox  &  Raikes,  engineers, 
Birmingham : — 

Lowe  &  Sons,  Burton-on-Trent* . ^»SiT7*  J9 


LONDON.— F.  r  the  manufacture,  delivery,  and 
lion  of  surlace  condensing  plant,  with  all  accessories 
plete,  on  the  eight  beam  engines  at  the  Abbey 
pumping  station,  for  the  London  County  Council : 

Alley  &  Mac Lellan . . &3P3°  0 

Bertrams,  Ltd . .  J4-451  0 

Klein  Engineering  Co  ,  Ltd .  13,600  o 

John  Fraser  &  Son .  *3i45S  0 

Woodhouse  &  Mitchell,  Ltd .  12,003  o 

Mather  &  Platt,  Ltd .  0 

Isaac  Storey  &  Sons,  Ltd .  12,020  o 

Newton,  Benn,  &  Mitchell . .  H|943  0 

East  Ferry  Road  Engineering 

Works  Co.,  Ltd .  ”.844  ° 

Cole,  Marchent,  &  Morley,  Ltd.  ..  it, 733  0 

Couper,  Schwarz,  &  Co .  11,165  0 

Amos  &  Smith .  10,260  o 

Easton  &  Co.,  Ltd .  10,120  8 

Clayton,  Goodfcllow,  &  Co.,  Ltd...  9,85°  0 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim  Electrical  and 

Engineering  Co.,  Ltd .  9>439  11 

Grant  Ritchie  &  Co .  8,820  o 

D.  Stewart  &  Co.  (i9aa)  Ltd .  8,447  1° 

iobn  Cochrane .  8,400  o 

lirlees  Watson  Co.,  Ltd .  8,050  o 

Ashton,  Frost,  &  Co  ,  Ltd.*  .  7>9v5  0 


erec- 

com- 

Mills 


MARGATE.— For  the  supp'v  of  flints  and  broki 
granite,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  E.  A.  Borg,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Margate 
Flints. 

T.  Tobin,  Margate . £ o  6  o  per  cubic  yard. 

Granite. 


J.  Runnalls,  Penzance  . 


o  per  ton. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. ! 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONH. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(Incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Soa> : 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  j 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


WITNEY  (Oxon).— For  works  of  water  supply,  in_ 
eluding  the  providing  and  laying  of  about  7,000  yards  of 
o-in.  6-in.,  4-in.,  and  3-in.  cast-iron  mains,  with  thi 
requisite  valves,  hydrants,  &c.  ;  also  the  construction  of 
water  tower  and  tank,  and  the  supplying  and  fixing  of 
pumping  machinery,  oil  engines,  &c.  Mr.  George  Winship, 
F.G.S.,  consulting  engineer  :— 

Kingerlee  &  Sons  ..^8,887  I  T.  Rowland  . .£6,771 

Bartlett  Bros .  7,866  1  W.  Manders .  6,763 

J.  Peattie .  7.760  S.  Wood  .  6,680 

Johnson  &  Langley  7,393  !  D.  Young .  6,639 

H.  Shardlow  .  7, 


Dixon  &  Fish  .  7,°74 

J.  H.  Vickers .  6,991 

H.  Roberts  .  6,950 

A.  G.  Osenton .  6,879 


3  .  U.  »  UUHfc . 

3  |  Gill  &  West .  6,5. 


Porter  .  6,279 

P.  W.  Simons  .. ..  ..  6,242 

Rowell  &  Sons,  Chip¬ 
ping  Norton*  ....  5.962 


Asphalt*. — The  Seyssel  and  Metalllo  Lavai, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a,: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi  tj 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors,  11 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  j 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts  1 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4  and  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER " (PubfUhed  Weekly) U  roppSed DIRECT Itom 
the  Office  to  residents  In  iny  pert  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
rate  ol  ,o*.  per  annum  (51  number*)  PREPAID.  To  all  partiol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  IndU^Chlna^Cej-'-'-' 
&c.,  16s.  per  annum.  Remittance*  (payablo 
FOURDRINIER)  *hould  be  addreued  to  the  pu 
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NANTWICH.  — For  additions,  &c.,  lo  workhouse,  Tor 
the  Guardians.  Mr.  C.  E.  Davenport,  architect,  Hospital- 
street,  Nantwich.  Quantities  by  architect  : — 

Jesst  Williams _ ,£230  o  I  J.  T.  Gresty, 

j.  F.  Heywood _  210  o  Willaston* . .£198  10 

Cox  &  Vaughan  ..  199  10  | 


J.  J.  ETRID6E,  Jr 


SLATK  MERCHANT, 


SLATER  and  TILER. 


PENZANCE. — For  the  erection  of  a  lavatory,  Princes-  ( 
treet  markets  and  Promenade  lavatory,  for  the  Corpora- 
on.  Mr.  F.  Latham,  C.E.,  Public-buildings,  Penzance : — 

Edward  Pidwell  . . .£300  o  o 

Nicholas  &  Son .  129  9  6 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 


STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. —  Wartcick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


Penrhyn  •  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 


And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
~  ly  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bsthnal  Green,  London,  E. 


QUANTITIES,  &o.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
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kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Orfeur, 

OOLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0196.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester." 
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For  Horizontal  A  Vertloal  Damp  Coursea. 
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The  Church  of  Happisburgh. 

the  edge  of  the 
coast  of  Norfolk, 
about  half  way 
between  Winter- 
ton  and  Cromer, 
stands  the  church 
of  Happisburgh, 
dedicated  in 
honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 
The  considerable  height  of  its  tower  makes 
it  a  well-known  feature,  for  it  stands  on  a 
slight  elevation  of  this  low-lying  coast,  called 
Happisburgh  Hill,  which  the  guide-books 
usually  exaggerate  into  a  “  lofty  eminence.’’ 
Apart  from  the  size  and  dignity  of  the 
church,  its  history  is  of  some  little  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest.  The  Conqueror  granted 
the  town  of  Happisburgh  to  Roger  Bigot, 
and  Bigot  bestowed  it  in  marriage  with  his 
daughter  Maud  on  William  de  Albini, 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Sussex. 
When  William,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  founded  the  priory  of 
Wymondham,  which  was  then  a  cell  of  St. 
Alban’s,  he  bestowed  the  whole  town  and 
church  on  that  religious  house.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  his  wife,  Maud,  at 
Happisburgh,  William  de  Albini  renewed  his 
grant  ot  the  manor  after  a  solemn  fashion, 
confirming  the  gift  by  offering  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  parish  church,  through  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  silver  cross  that 
served  as  a  shrine  for  relics  of  the  true 
Cross,  of  our  Lord’s  manger-crib,  and  of  the 
Virgin’s  sepulchre,  together  with  his  gold 


ring,  and  a  beautifully-wrought  silver  cup  to 
be  reserved  for  the  Eucharist.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  register 
of  St.  Alban’s  in  the  Cottonian  collection, 
where  it  is  stated  that  there  were  two 
exceptions  to  the  gift  of  the  whole  manor, 
namely,  the  land  of  Anscot  the  Chamberlain 
and  one  little  house  ( mansiuncula )  called 
Eccles.  The  occasion  of  the  interment  of 
Maud  de  Albini  must  have  been  a  grand  day 
for  Happisburgh  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  the  Early  Norman  church  then 
standing  was  a  building  of  some  considerable 
size  and  dignity  to  be  selected  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  burial  was  attended  not  only  by 
Ebrard,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  by  the 
priors  of  Wymondham,  Norwich,  Thetford, 
and  Castleacre,  and  by  a  host  of  other  clerks 
and  laymen. 

There  are  various  references  to  Happis¬ 
burgh  in  Walsingham’s  chronicles  of  St- 
Albans.  Ralph  de  Nuers,  the  fourth  prior  of 
Wymondham,  by  his  hot  tamper  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause,  circa  1160,  of  the 
violent  quarrel  that  broke  out  between 
William,  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  descendant  of 
the  founder,  and  Robert,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban. 
Eventually  the  Earl  opposed  with  violence 
the  attempt  of  the  Abbot  to  visit  the  church 
of  Happisburgh,  driving  him  from  its  very 
doors,  with  the  result  that  the  Earl  was 
cited  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  was  in  danger  ol  excommunication.  A 
compromise  was,  however,  at  last  brought 
about  through  the  intervention  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  other  lay  mediators.  A  composi¬ 
tion  of  1228  arranged  that  the  vicars  of 


Happisburgh  should  be  episcopally  insti¬ 
tuted  on  the  presentation  of  the  prior  of 
Wymondham,  without  any  interference  from 
St.  Albans.  A  few  years  later  there  was 
another  quarrel  in  which  Happisburgh  was 
concerned,  namely,  a  dispute  between  the 
Prior  of  Wymondham  and  the  Archdeacon 
of  Norfolk.  The  former  forbade  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  visiting  the  church  of  Happisburgh 
or  holding  his  courts  on  the  manor.  The 
strife  was  referred  to  Rome,  and  ^settled  in 
the  year  1249  in  favour  of  the  Archdeacon. 

The  church  and  manor  of  Happisburgh 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  endowment 
held  by  the  priory  of  Wymondham  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Ln 
1291,  the  annual  value  of  the  rectory  of 
Happisburgh,  appropriated  to  the  monks, 
was  the  then  large  sum  of  35/.  6s.  8d. ;  an 
amount  that  was  only  surpassed  by  ten 
other  churches  in  the  great  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  those  pertaining  to  important 
places  such  as  Yarmouth,  East  Dereham) 
North  Walsham,  or  Diss.  Their  lands  and 
manorial  rights  at  Happisburgh  afforded  the 
monks,  according  to  the  same  return,  a 
further  income  of  59^-  I2S<  Irfd.  The 
stipend  of  the  Vicar  of  Happisburgti,  which 
was  originally  arranged  at  a  pittance  of  five 
marks  yearly,  was  altered  before  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  closed  for  payment  in  kind 
and  lees.  To  him  was  assigned  by  the 
priory  the  tithes  of  flax  and  hemp,  of  calves, 
poultry,  geese,  pigs,  general  merchandise, 
and  gardens,  as  well  as  all  oblations,  and 
mortuary  and  testamentary  fees.  But  there 
was  clearly  more  than  one  priest  at  this 
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great  church  ;  for  various  charters  and  rolls 
of  the  fourteenth  century  refer  to  chaplains 
of  Happisburgh,  though  how  they  were 
supported  cannot  now  be  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained.  Judging,  however,  by  analogy, 
these  extra  parochial  clergy  were  in  all 
probability  supported  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  various  guilds.  It  is  known 
from  pre-Reformation  Norfolk  wills  that 
there  were  four  guilds  in  connexion  with 
the  parish  church  of  Happisburgh,  namely 
those  of  St.  Mary,  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  St.  Anne.  There  were  also 
lights  kept  burning  before  the  Rood,  and 
before  the  images  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
patron  saint  of  sailors,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Margaret,  and  St.  Erasmus. 

The  present  church  of  Happisburgh  is  a 
fine  lofty  building,  consisting  of  chancel( 
clearstoried  nave  with  aisles,  south  porch, 
and  a  high  western  tower.  It  is  surpassed 
in  beauty  of  design  and  in  finish,  in  this 
county  of  fine  churches,  by  Worstead, 
Cromer,  Salle,  Causton,  and  possibly  by  two 
or  three  others,  but  certainly  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  ten  or  twelve  best 
churches  ol  fifteenth-century  date,  when 
there  was  such  an  extensive  ecclesiastical 
rebuilding  throughout  the  whole  of  East 
Anglia.  There  is  no  tradition  as  to  the  date 
of  the  rebuilding,  but  a  special  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  the  great  house  of  Wy- 
mondham  offers  a  probable  clue.  Stephen 
London,  an  ambitious  man,  who  became 
Prior  of  Wymondham  in  1446,  secured  its 
freedom  as  a  cell  of  St.  Albans  in  1448,  and 
its  conversion  into  an  independent  abbey. 
The  promotion  of  London  was  signalised 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  it  was  a 
part  of  his  policy  to  exalt  Wymondham  in 
every  way,  and  what  more  likely  than  that 
he  should  see  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  most 
important  church  of  Happisburgh,  in  the 
new  and  popular  style,  as  soon  as  Wymond¬ 
ham  secured  the  right  to  the  unhindered 
use  of  her  own  funds,  and  to  an  entire 
independence  of  superior  control.  At  all 
events,  the  style  of  the  work,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  Norfolk  examples,  seems 
to  be  nearer  the  middle  than  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  scheme  of  re¬ 
building  carried  out  at  that  period,  the  fabric 
has  some  trace  of  earlier  work.  The  chancel 
has  now  no  windows  on  the  north  side. 
The  upper  part  of  the  wall  shows,  from  the 
exterior,  two  blocked-up  square  -  headed 
clearstory  windows.  Below  them  have  been 
two  large  openings  that  are  now  somewhat 
difficult  to  define.  There  are  traces  ot  the 
foundations  of  a  late  building  of  some  size 
against  this  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  It  is  stated  that  some  remains  of 
Norman  work  were  found  here  at  a  restora¬ 
tion  about  twenty  years  ago ;  if  so,  it  is 
possible  that  this  is  the  site  of  the  burial  of 
Maud  de  Albini  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
that  the  chapel  was  afterwards  altered, 
and  used  perhaps  as  a  commodious 
vestry.  The  three  -  light  east  window 
of  the  chancel  is  a  modern  imitation  of 
fifteenth-century  work.  The  two  south 
windows,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  heads,  and 
the  crocketed  hood  of  the  piscina  niche  on 
that  side  are  circa  1360.  The  Decorated 
style  was  late  in  dying  out  in  Norfolk,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  instances  in  which 
quatrefoil  work  in  the  upper  tracery  of  a 
window  can  be  shown  to  be  fairly  advanced 
m  the  fifteenth  century  and  used  synchrono- 
logically  with  downright  Perpendicular 
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work  ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  tracery  being  earlier.  The  outer  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  shows  traces 
of  a  former  chapel  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  an  arcade  of  two  arches.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  windows  belonged  originally  to 
the  chapel. 

There  is  one  trace  in  the  nave  of  an  earlier 
fabric  than  the  present  well-designed  build¬ 
ing.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  close 
to  the  small  doorway  that  gave  access  to  the 
rood-loft  stairway,  part  of  the  capital  of  a 
respond  of  a  fourteenth-century  arcade  is 
exposed.  It  is  about  3  ft.  below  the  capital 
of  its  successor  of  the  next  century.  The 
corbelled  chancel  arch  seems  also  to  be  of 
fourteenth  century  date. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
arcades  of  five  lofty  arches  on  each  side, 
supported  by  octagon  piers  and  responds. 
The  aisles  are  lighted  throughout  by  large 
pointed  windows  of  the  same  date,  and  there 
are  also  five  good  clearstory  windows  on 
each  side.  There  is  a  small  square-headed 
three-light  window  above  the  chancel  arch. 
The  octagon  font  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  is  a  handsome  example  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  obviously  coeval  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  tower  and  body  of  the 
church.  It  stands  on  a  flight  of  three 
octagonal  steps,  the  space  below  the 
uppermost  one  being  panelled  with 
quatrefoils.  The  bowl  bears  the  Evangel¬ 
istic  symbols,  alternating  with  angels  playing 
musical  instruments.  The  octagon  base  is 
supported  by  alternate  "  woodwoses’’  and 
lions  under  canopies.  The  woodwose, 
usually  corrupted  into  “  woodhouse  ”  or 
“  wodehouse,”  was  a  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
and  is  usually  represented  with  a  natural 
growth  of  long  shaggy  hair  all  over  the  body. 
The  woodwose  was  a  distinctive  feature  of 
later  medieval  pageants  and  masques  in 
England.  The  figure  was  also  used  as  an 
heraldic  supporter  in  the  bearings  of  several 
families  of  distinction.  The  use  of  these 
strange  figures  as  supporters  of  font  bases 
is  met  with  in  many  fourteenth-century 
churches  throughout  East  Anglia,  usually  in 
association  with  lions.  Possibly  they  were 
first  used  in  such  a  position  owing  to  their 
heraldic  connexion  with  the  family  of  the 
donor  of  the  font,  and  were  afterwards  put 
in  the  same  place,  without  the  like  reason,  as 
a  conventional  ornament  of  some  school  of 
font  carvers. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle, 
between  the  two  most  eastern  windows,  is 
a  large  squared  recess,  about  3  ft.  wide  by 
6  ft.  high.  It  has  had  three  richly  ornamented 
crocketed  canopies,  now  much  mutilated, 
but  still  bearing  traces  of  bright  colouring 
and  gilding.  This  must  have  been  designed 
for  some  particular  group  of  imagery,  or  for 
a  group  of  three  associated  saints  connected 
with  the  chapel  or  altar  at  the  end  of  this 
aisle.  Possibly  this  was  the  site  of  the  altar 
associated  with  the  Guild  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  fifteenth-century 
rood-screen  remaining,  but  none  of  the  rood- 
loft.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotman  made  an  outline 
etching  of  this  screen  in  1811,  but  gives 
none  of  the  base,  which  was  probably  then 
obscured  by  pews.  There  are  three  arches 
in  the  screen  each  side  of  the  central  opening, 
and  each  is  divided  into  two  openings  with 
cinquefoil  heads.  At  an  extensive  restoration 
in  the  “eighties,”  thelowerpanelsofthe  screen 
were  needlessly  divided  into  two  by  strips 
of  perpendicular  moulding  that  were  not  part 
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of  the  original  design.  These  panels  were 
in  the  first  instance  painted  with  winged 
angels — very  possibly  representing  the  dif-i 
ferent  grades  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy — 
and  the  result  is  that  traces  of  half  an  angel< 
and  one  wing  appear  in  each  of  the  sub-: 
divided  panels  with  semi-comic  effect.  Thet 
spandrels  ot  the  panelling  are  well  carved 
and  differ  in  each  case.  Small  dragons, t 
eagles,  and  human  faces  may  be  noticed,  asi 
well  as  foliage.  The  tracery  of  the  upper: 
part  is  good  and  richly  developed,  though! 
rather  toilsomely  "  improved  ”  at  the  restora-i 
tion  with  lighter  wood.  Within  the  screen  1 
are  plain  returned  stalls  with  poppyheads : 
of  the  same  date.  Under  the  tower  is  a* 
panelled  chest  inscribed  “1708,  W.  H.  1 
Midelton  Churchwar.” 

Among  the  Harleian  MSS.  of  the  British  t 
Museum  are  the  heraldic  church  notes  of> 
Norfolk  taken  by  Robert  Kemp  in  the  year  1 
1 575-  With  regard  to  this  church  he: 
wrote : — 

“  Hapesboroughe  Churche  in  the  chauncell 
window. 

Clifton. — Bendy  of  x  pieces  argent  et  goulis 
Goulis  a  playue  crosse  argent. 
Erpringham. — Vert  a  schochion  and  an  orle  of  I 
merles  argent. 

Fclbrige. — Or  a  lyon  saliaunt  goulis 

Azur  3  Crownes  or  spered  argent 
Aslackc.  —  Argent  a  Chevron  inter  iij  Katherine  : 
wheeles  sable. 

Ujfordc. — Sable  a  crosse  engr’  or. 

Fastolfe. — Or  et  azur  Cartelle  or  Quarterlie." 

All  this  heraldic  display  has  long  ago  dis-  ■ 
appeared.  There  are  no  old  monuments  i 
left  in  the  church,  but  it  is  said  that  various  ■ 
inscribed  stones  were  covered  up  after  resto-  ■ 
ration.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  north  1 
aisle  is  a  large  mural  brass  to  James  Slater,  , 
for  thirty-six  years  Vicar  of  Happisburgh  1 
with  Walcot;  he  died  in  1895. 

The  handsome  south  porch  has  a  well-  . 
designed  image-niche  over  the  entrance, 
between  two  single  lights  communicating  ; 
with  the  parvise  or  room  above.  In  the  : 
niche,  on  a  pedestal,  is  a  fairly  good  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Holy  Child  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  the  original,  and,  strange  to  say, 
has  escaped  mutilation.  Within  the  porch, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  inner  doorway,  is 
the  large  recess  for  the  holy  water  stoup. 
The  parvise  is  gained  by  a  stairway  from 
the  church,  but  it  is  quite  clear  of  all  fittings 
or  remains  ;  it  never  had  a  fireplace.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  church  to  the  porch 
is  a  large  disused  north  doorway. 

The  fine  lofty  tower,  which  used  to  have 
pinnacles  at  the  angles,  now  stands  about 
1 10  ft.  high.  It  is  divided  into  four  stages. 
The  base  mouldings  of  the  wall-plate  are 
handsomely  worked  in  flowing  tracery  and 
in  small  pannelled  arcades  of  flints  and 
freestone.  The  third  stage  has  those 
large  square  openings  so  characteristic 
of  Norfolk  towers,  termed  “  sound  holes,” 
filled  with  tracery.  The  highest  stage  has 
four  pointed  three-light  windows  of  some 
size ;  unfortunately,  the  window  to  the  west 
has  lost  its  tracery,  which  gives  a  rather 
forlorn  look  to  the  church  as  it  is  approached 
by  the  main  road  from  that  side.  The  west 
doorway  of  the  tower  has  ten  shields  in  the 
deep  moulding  round  it,  as  well  as  two  in 
the  spandrels,  but  they  are  all  uncharged. 

A  former  adjunct  to  this  church,  in  an 
unusual  place,  remains  to  be  noted.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  there  has  beeu  a 
building  of  some  size,  having  an  internal 
measurement  of  about  21  ft.  by  13  ft.,  the 
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iiiji/.  xjs.  xj ci. 


iiij/x.  viijs. 


snd  of  the  aisle  and  the  side  of  the  tower 
forming  two  of  the  outer  walls.  The  building 
tiad  a  gabled  roof.  In  the  west  wall  of  the 
aisle,  about  the  centre  of  the  east  end  of 
this  adjunct,  is  a  niche  some  4  ft.  by  18  in. 
with  trefoil  head.  The  small  holes  drilled  in 
the  sides  of  the  stonework  of  this  niche,  and 
the  two  larger  ones  at  the  base  show 
that  it  was  originally  protected  by  an 
iron  grille,  and  had  a  small  platform  or 
shelf  in  front,  which  was  probably  intended 
for  votive  offerings.  At  any  rate,  an  image 
or  figure  stood  here,  either  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  delicacy,  such  as  one  of 
alabaster,  or  else  one  that  was  specially 
venerated  and  had  some  cult  of  its  own. 
There  was  no  direct  communication  with  the 
church  from  this  building,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  feature  in  its  construction,  for  any 
kind  of  chapel  or  adjunct  at  the  west  end  is 
most  unusual.  Possibly  a  thorough  search 
among  pre-Reformation  wills  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  image  that  was  here  so 
carefully  protected. 

Quite  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Norfolk 


churches,  owing  to  the  lack  of  stone  and  the 
cost  of  transit  in  bringing  it  from  a  distance, 
are  constructed  of  flint  or  pebbles  set  in  con¬ 
crete,  and  merely  faced  with  stone  at  the 
quoins  and  angles  and  round  the  windows 
and  doorways.  This  sparsity  of  moulded 
stone  often  prevents  the  tracing  ot  buildings 
of  an  older  date  among  the  component  parts 
of  rebuilt  structures,  as  can  often  be  done  in 
the  stone  districts  of  England  ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  interior  of  Happisburgh 
I  tower  brought  to  light  at  least  two  examples 
I  of  early  Norman  moulding  pertaining  to  the 
!  church  as  known  to  William  de  Albini,  court 
butler  to  Henry  I.  Several  other  stones 
|  appear  to  have  been  tooled  with  the  Norman 
|  diagonal  axing. 

I  When  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  was  taken 
I  in  1535,  the  value  of  Happisburgh  to  Wy- 
I  mondham  Abbey  was  less  than  it  had  been 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
'  rectory  was  only  returned  as  worth  16/.  per 
I  annum  ;  the  manor  and  lands,  with  pastur- 
|  age  for  700  sheep,  was  valued  at  49/.  13s.  8d. 
1  a  year  ;  and  there  was  also  an  average  gain 


of  6s.  Sd,  to  thejabbey  from  wreckage  on  the 
coast ;  and  of  3/.  6s.  8d,  in  manorial  court 
fees  and  fines. 

Such  a  fine  church  as  Happisburgh  was 
doubtless  well  equipped  with  costly  furni¬ 
ture  and  fittings,  the  gifts  of  the  Abbey  of 
Wymondham,  of  the  larger  families  of  the 
district,  and  more  especially  of  the  parochial 
guilds.  At  the  beginning  of  Edward  VI.’s 
reign,  his  Council  profited  largely  not  only 
by  seizing  chantry,  collegiate,  and  hospital 
lands,  but  by  taking  no  small  amount  of  the 
goods  and  valuables  from  the  churches.  In 
1551  the  Privy  Council  coolly  “  decreed  that 
forasmuche  as  the  Kinge’s  Majestie  had  neede 
presently  of  a  masse  of  mooney,  therefore 
Commissions  shulde  be  addressed  in  to  all 
shires  of  Englande  to  take  into  the  Kinge  s 
handes  suche  churche  plate  as  remaigneth 
to  be  emploied  so  unto  his  Highness  use.  ’ 
On  September  2,  1552,  Sir  William  Fayrmer, 
Sir  John  Robsant,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Heydon,  together  with  Osbert  Momford, 
Robert  Barney,  and  John  Callybute,  esquires, 
visited  Happisburgh  as  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners,  when  the  following  indented  inven¬ 
tory  was  drawn  up  between  them  and  John 
Callowe  and  Robert  Elwyn,  the  parish 
churchwardens. 

“  In  primis  ij  chales  vith  ij  pattens. 

Whereof  the  one  ys  doble  gylt 
and  the  other  parcell  gylt,  the 
doble  gylt  weaying  xij  ownces 
and  iij  quarters  en  ye  ownce 
iijs.  iiij d.,  and  the  parcell  gylt 
x  ownces,  every  ownce  iijs. 

iiijrf . . 

Item  one  payre  of  sencers  of 
sylver  parcell  gylt,  weying  xxiiij 
ownces,  every  ownce  iijs.  iiijtf — 

Item  iij  copes,  wherof  one  of 
blewe  vellet,  another  of  rede 
vellet,  another  of  blake  satten, 

vallowed  att . 

Item  iij  vestmentes,  wherof  one 
of  blake  vellet,  another  of  whyt 
damaske,  the  thyrd  of  grene 

satten,  vallowed  att  . 

Item  j  crose  of  copper,  vallowed 

att . . 

Item  ij  handbelles,  weying  by 

estymacion  xvjh . 

Item  iij  steple  belles,  the  best 
bell  weying  by  estymacion  vjc., 
the  second  bell  xc.,  the  third 

bell  xiiijc . 

Item  ij  clappers  valued  att 
Wherof  assygned  to  be  occupyed  and  used  in  the 
mynistracion  of  Devyn  Servyce  the  lest  chales  and 
the  lest  bell.” 

It  is  not  likely,  judging  from  the  weight, 
that  either  of  these  chalices  could  be  the 
great  cup  (evidently  from  the  description  of 
secular  origin)  given  to  the  church  by 
William  de  Albini  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Of  the  miserable  remnant  of  church  goods 
left  to  Happisburgh  by  Edward  VI.,  the 
paten  pertaining  to  “  the  best  chales  *  is 
still  in  use,  and  is  one  of  the  eleven 
medieeval  patens  extant  in  England  that 
bears  an  inscription.  The  gilt  isworn  off,  but 
it  is  otherwise  in  good  preservation.  The 
paten,  which  is  4$  in.  in  diameter,  has  the 
Vernicle  in  the  centre  (formerly  enamelled), 
with  a  slightly  forked  beard  and  cruciform 
nimbus.  The  legend,  in  black  letter 
punched  on  the  rim  is : — Accipite  ex  hoc 
cst  eni  corpus  mcum  quod  p  vobis  tradctur. 
The  hallmarks  give  the  London  date  letter 
for  1504-5. 

On  the  south-east  01  the  churchyard  is  a 
small  house  called  the  Rectory,  or  the  Old 
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Rectory.  The  grange  ot  the  monks  of 
Wymondham,  with  their  tithe  barns  and 
other  manorial  buildings,  was  in  a  different 
part  of  the  parish.  This  “  rectory"  is  some¬ 
what  of  a  puzzle.  It  is  stated  by  old  inhabi¬ 


tants  that  it  used  to  be  called  the  Church 
House,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  belonged  to  the  church.  Can  this 
building  possibly  be  the  successor  of  the 
little  mansion,  even  then  called  “  Eccles  ”  or 


church  (that  may  have  been  the  site  of  the 
first  pre-Norman  house  of  prayer),  which 
William  de  Albini  specially  excepted  from 
his  great  gift  to  the  monks  in  the  twelfth 
century  ? 


NOTES. 

The  case  of  “  Read  v.  The 
anfwSbm.  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 

Stonemasons  ’’  is  one  of  great 
importance  and  interest  both  to  employers 
and  workmen.  Although  the  facts  at  first 
sight  seem  somewhat  complex  and  the  law 
•rather  subtle,  the  real  point  is  perfectly  plain 
and  simple.  The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  Trade  Unions,  whether  representing 
masters  or  men,  may  not  act  so  as  to  cause 
a  third  person  to  break  his  contract  with  one 
•with  whom  the  Trade  Union  has  any  con- 
•cern.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  plaintiff 
was  apprenticed  to  Messrs.  Wigg  & 
Wright,  builders,  of  Ipswich.  Rule  6  of 
the  Trade  Union  for  the  Ipswich  District  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  no  case  should  an 
apprentice  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age,  whereas  the  young  man  in  question 
was  considerably  over  this  age.  We  need 
not  consider  the  wording  and  meaning  of 
tlris  rule,  upon  which  the  Trade  Union  and 
the  masters  held  different  opinions.  In  the 
result,  however,  the  Trade  Union  obliged  the 
builders  to  dismiss  the  apprentice,  who 
thereupon  brought  the  action  in  question. 
The  County  Court  Judge,  before  whom  the 
case  was  first  tried,  held  that  there  was  no 
right  of  action  against  the  Trade  Union, 
because  they  had  acted  in  a  bona-fide  manner 
and  without  malice.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  came,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  different  conclusion,  on  the  short 
ground  that  the  Trade  Union  had  conspired 
to  enforce  action,  by  threats  of  a  character 
which  they  had  the  means  of  carrying 
into  effect.  “  Belief,”  said  the  Master  of  the 
•Rolls,  “however  honest,  that  in  what  they 
did  they  were  acting  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Society  of  Masons,  could  be  no  excuse 
for  conspiring  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  the 
advantages  of  his  contract.”  In  other  words, 
where  there  is  a  contract  between  two  per¬ 
sons  it  is  not  legal  for  a  union  to  bring 
pressure  upon  one  of  them  to  depart  from  it. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Trade  Union  for  its  own 
ends  has  induced  a  person  to  commit  an 
actionable  wrong.  The  distinction  between 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  under 
such  circumstances  may  be  illustrated 
by  another  example.  If  the  plaintiff  had 
been  an  ordinary  workman  and  the  Trade 
Union  had  persuaded  him  to  leave  his 
employers,  giving  them  due  notice,  this 


would  have  been  a  perfectly  legal  action  on 
their  part,  because  no  contract  would  have 
been  broken.  In  all  cases  in  which  Trade 
Unions  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  masters 
by  causing  workmen  to  leave  their  employ¬ 
ment,  they  are  doing  a  legal  act  so  long  as 
the  workmen  depart  from  their  engagement 
under  proper  terms.  Of  course,  this  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  regarded  with  dissatisfaction  by 
Trade  Unions  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  law  may  be  said  to  be 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  masters  and 
non-union  men,  just  as  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  building  up  a  code  of  case  law  for  the 
protection  of  Trade  Unions. 


The  Highways  Committee  of 
Strand PE?ridge.  the  London  County  Council 
have  acted  wisely  in  post¬ 
poning  indefinitely  the  consideration  of  the 
suggestion  for  a  proposed  bridge  over  the 
Strand.  The  difficulty  is  just  what  we 
expected  it  would  be— the  junction  of 
the  proposed  road  with  Waterloo  Bridge. 
As  the  roadway  could  not  be  in  a  line 
with  the  roadway  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
it  ought  to  have  been  evident  from  the  first 
that  the  junction  with  the  bridge  would  be 
a  very  awkward  problem,  difficult  to  arrange 
as  regards  convenience  to  traffic,  and  im¬ 
possible  to  arrange  without  spoiling  the 
bridge.  We  do  not  think  anything  more 
will  be  heard  of  the  scheme. 


Drains  from  JHE  case  of  Humphrey  V. 

Semi-detached  loung  ( Times ,  November  7) 
Houses.  _ ■  .  ,  ‘ 

again  raised  the  point  on 
which  we  commented  in  the  case  of  Wood¬ 
ford  Urban  District  Council  v.  Stark  (the 
Builder ,  March  29,  1902).  A  summons  had 
been  taken  out  by  the  Sanitary  Authority 
against  the  respondent  for  refusing  to  make 
certain  alterations  in  the  drains  of  a  pair  of 
semi-detached  houses.  The  houses  had  one 
continuous  roof  and  were  divided  by  a  party 
wall  which  did  not  go  up  through  the  roof, 
and  was  separately  let  and  separately 
assessed,  but  the  drain  or  sewer  served  both 
houses.  The  Justices  found  as  a  fact  that 
the  houses  were  two  separate  buildings, 
and,  in  consequence,  that  the  drain  was 
a  sewer  and  vested  in  the  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  and  the  respondent  was  not  liable. 
The  Divisional  Court  refused  to  dis¬ 


turb  this  finding  of  fact,  and  held  that 
each  case  must  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
The  importance  of  the  decision  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  case  of  Hedley  v.  Webb  (1901, 
2  Ch.,  126),  in  which  Justice  Cozens-Hardy 
held  a  pair  of  semi-detached  houses  one 
building  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (the  Section 
in  question  here),  has  been  considered  by 
some  a  binding  authority  on  the  question. 
In  that  case,  however,  Justice  Cozens-Hardy 
also  said  it  must  be  a  question  of  fact  in  each 
case,  and  householders  will  be  wise  to  re¬ 
member  this,  as  on  a  question  of  fact  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  review  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  first  instance.  Seeing  the 
diverse  decisions  that  have  been  given  on 
this  simple  question  of  fact,  and  the  interest 
Sanitary  Authorities  have  in  taking  pro¬ 
ceedings,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
private  householder  should,  before  he  em¬ 
barks  on  litigation,  have  no  certain  guide  as 
to  what  in  fact  constitutes  “one  building 
only,  or  premises  within  the  same  curtilage,” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 


An  interesting  example  ot 
Ai?MuSchBe  masonry  bridge  construction  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Max  Joseph 
Bridge,  now  approaching  completion  in 
Munich.  This  structure  is  essentially  a 
three-hinged  arch  crossing  the  river  in  a 
single  span  of  210  ft.,  rising  19  ft.  6  in.  from 
the  springing  to  the  crown,  which  is  3  ft.  9  in. 
in  thickness.  The  roadway  and  footpaths, 
having  a  combined  width  of  59  ft.,  are 
carried  by  auxiliary  arches,  the  piers  ox 
which  are  supported  by  the  main  arch. 
Including  the  approaches,  the  bridge  has  a 
total  length  of  298  ft.  6  in.  The  masonry  is 
of  limestone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
granite  bearing-stones  for  the  steel  hinges. 
The  main  structure  is  practically  finished, 
but  some  architectural  features  remain  to  be 
executed,  including  columns  with  bronze 
bas-reliefs,  which  have  been  designed  by 
Professor  Fischer,  of  Stuttgart. 


Tunnelling  on  One  of  the  tunnels  for  the 
the  Weston 

Aqueduct,  Weston  aqueduct  of  the  Metro- 

Boston.  politan  Waterworks,  Boston, 

appears  to  have  developed  quite  unexpected 
conditions  during  construction.  It  was  anti¬ 
cipated  as  the  result  of  soundings  that  the 
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;unnel  in  question  would  be  through  solid 
•ock,  although  work  was  commenced  where 
he  upper  part  of  the  excavation  was  in  clay, 
rhe  theory  was  that  the  rock  formation 
vould  be  struck  at  a  higher  level,  but  as 
hings  turned  out  the  whole  cross-section 
,vas  not  brought  into  rock  until  the  tunnel 
iad  been  driven  for  about  91 5  ft*  Timbering 
ivas  employed  from  the  first,  but  owing  to 
:he  belief  stated  above,  it  was  of  inadequate 
strength.  The  result  was  that  the  timbers 
oegan  to  crush  and  sag,  and  collapse  was 
jnly  averted  by  the  addition  of  stouter 
supports.  In  one  place  along  the  first  915  It- 
)f  tunneling  the  rock  dropped  just  below  the 
•levation  of  the  invert,  and  in  two  places  it 
ose  slightly  above  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
rhe  rock  penetrated  is  a  seamy,  broken 
jranite,  and  the  clay  is  so  hard  as  to  require 
lasting,  but  so  intersected  with  sand  as  to 
je  unsafe  without  substantial  support. 
Trouble  also  arose  in  consequence  of  a  sand 
>ocket,  which  yielded  so  much  water  that 
learly  a  week  was  occupied  in  driving 
hrough  a  length  of  6  ft.  The  circumstances 
;tated  above  serve  to  show  the  risks  and 
incertainties  of  tunnelling  work,  but  it  is 
lifficult  to  understand  why,  in  this  case,  any- 
hing  should  have  been  left  to  chance.  We 
ear  that  mishaps  in  tunnelling  are  too  often 
ittributable  to  misplaced  optimism  on  the 
>art  of  some  person  in  charge  of  operations. 


On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  H.  A 

Dynamo  Mavor  read  a  paper  on  the 
Design. 

design  of  direct-current  dyna- 
nos  and  motors  to  the  Glasgow  local  sec- 
ion  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engi- 
leers.  The  paper,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ubject  chosen,  was  necessarily  of  a  very 
echnical  character,  and  the  author's  attempt 
0  popularise  it  by  putting  most  of  the  for¬ 
mulae  into  appendices,  so  that  “  the  text  be 
ot  unduly  defaced,”  is  not  to  be  commen- 
ed.  In  our  opinion,  to  put  a  lengthy 
lathematical  formula  into  words  is  a  useless 
proceeding,  as  it  demands  quite  as  much 
nowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  and 
ikes  up  far  more  space.  Mr.  Mavor 
oints  out  that  the  ratio  between  the  iron 
nd  copper  in  the  armature  of  a  motor 
3  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  depends  on  the 
iature  of  the  work  it^has  to  do.  If,  for 
xample,  it  is  run  from  the  supply  mains  on 
very  variable  load,  the  iron  losses  should 
pe  kept  low,  as  they  are  practically  constant 
t  all  loads  ;  but  if  the  load  is  constant,  then 
he  ratio  of  copper  to  iron  should  be  de¬ 
igned  so  that  the  combined  losses  are  a 
linimum.  As  slotted  armatures  are  now 
Imost  universal,  and  as  consumers  demand 
lachines  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
hange  the  position  of  the  brushes  with  the 
>ad,  motor  design  has  become  a  very  com- 

Jlicated  problem  ;  but  Mr.  Mavor ’s  diagrams 
2em  to  show  that  there  are  several  simple 
iws  governing  it.  He  states  that  in  large 
aynamos  the  power  generated  varies  directly 
ils  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  that  the  total 
r( lost  power”  radiated  from  the  armature 
saaries  as  the  square  root  of  the  speed. 


«  Chadderton  An  architect  who  had  applied 
5  Free  Library  for  the  conditions  for  the  com- 
I Competition.  pe^j^jon  for  Chadderton  Free 
'Library,  sends  us  the  following  extract  from 
lem  : — 

if  “  The  payment  to  the  successful  architect  will  be 
t  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  for  plans,  details,  and 
Mperintendence,  and  2*4  per  cent,  for  quantities 


and  measured  bills  on  the  total  cost  of  the  whole 
work. 

The  architect  must  state  at  the  time  of  competing 
what  amount  will  be  allowed  from  this  sum 
towards  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  works,  whom  the 
Council  will  appoint.” 

This  is  a  new  and  most  unheard-of  proposal  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  competitors  are  asked  to  deposit  a 
guinea  before  they  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  ;  which  makes 
it  still  worse.  He  parts  with  his  guinea  to 
obtain  a  copy,  and  then  finds  that  it  contains 
this  improper  stipulation,  to  which  he  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  accede,  and  his  guinea  is 
gone  without  redress.  Perhaps  a  public 
notice  of  the  matter  may  save  some  other 
readers  from  wasting  their  guineas. 


It  is  stated  that  an  applica- 
Petworth  tjon  wju  shortly  be  made  to 
Church,  Sussex.  ,,  .  , 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 

of  Chichester  for  a  faculty  in  respect  of  the 
fabric  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Pet- 
worth,  Lord  Leconfield  having  undertaken 
to  bear  the  expense  of  reinstating  the  nave 
and  of  carrying  out  various  improvements  of 
the  interior.  The  church,  as  erected  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  for 
the  most  part  rebuilt,  under  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  superintendence,  at  a  cost  of  16,000/., 
defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  present  Baron  Leconfield. 
The  church  comprises  a  nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  an  old  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  at  the  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  in  which  were  buried  several 
members  of  the  house  of  Percy,  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  to  which  family  the  manor 
formerly  belonged.  The  monument  to  their 
memory  was  sculptured,  in  1837,  by  Carew. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  stands  the 
tower,  of  which  the  spire  rises  to  180  ft. 
Petworth  was  brought  in  marriage  to  Charles, 
sixth  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  Elizabeth,  only 
surviving  child  and  heir  of  Joceline  (Percy), 
eleventh  and  last  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Their  daughter  Katharine  married  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  Bart.,  father  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Egremont.  The  chapel  at  Petworth 
House  (which  Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
reconstructed)  formed  part  of  the  old  mansion 
occupied  by  the  Percys. 


All  the  equipment  and  other 
A  New  Hotel  in  effects  of  the  Bath  Hotel  and 
Piccadilly.  ,  .  , 

the  hotel  and  restaurant  known 

as  Walsingham  House,  will  shortly  be  sold 
at  auction.  Since  the  relinquishment  of  a 
scheme  promoted  by  an  American  syndicate 
to  take  the  site  for  a  large  hotel,  the 
directors  of  Carlton  Hotel,  Ltd.,  have  agreed 
to  pay  250,000/.  for  the  lease  of  Walsingham 
House  and  the  freehold  of  the  Bath  Hotel, 
with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  residential 
hotel  on  the  site.  They  estimate  that  the 
total  outlay  will  amount  to  from  500,000/.  to 
600,000/.,  whilst  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  for  the  widening  of  Picca¬ 
dilly  on  the  south  side,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Arlington-street.  The  Bath  Hotel, 
in  which,  at  No.  155,  Piccadilly,  are 
the  original  White  Horse  Cellars,  was  so 
named,  it  seems,  after  William  Pulteney, 
Earl  of  Bath,  who  lived  in  an  adjacent  house 
on  the  west  side  of  Arlington-street,  and, 
according  to  one  account,  had  as  his  next- 
door  neighbour  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  in 
1742,  removed  to  No.  5  on  the  opposite  side. 
On  the  site  of  Nos.  23-24  in  that  street,  and, 
of  Nos.  150-4,  Piccadilly,  was  erected,  in 


1886-7,  Walsingham  House,  after  plans  and 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Milne,  the  ground 
landlord  being  Lord  Walsingham.  In  pull¬ 
ing  down  No.  23,  Arlington-street,  was  found 
a  wall-painting  executed  in  distemper,  re¬ 
presenting,  in  life-size,  Hercules  and  Omphale 
in  the  grotto  on  Mount  Tmolus,  with  a  land¬ 
scape  in  the  background.  The  drawing¬ 
room  of  the  adjoining  house,  which,  as 
others  maintain,  was  the  early  home  of 
Horace  Walpole,  formed  the  scene  of  the 
second  picture  of  Hogarth’s  “  Marriage  h  la 
Mode,”  engraved  in  1745.  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole’s  first  house  in  the  street  was  rebuilt 
for  him  in  1729  by  William  Kent. 


At  the  Modern  Gallery  in 
TbGatfe°ryerD  Bond-street  is  a  collection  of 
works  in  water-colour  and 
pencil  by  a  young  artist,  Mr.  A.  Romilly 
Fedden,  which  show  unquestionable  talent 
and  originality,  though  there  is  a  want  of 
definite  aim  in  them  ;  the  artist  seems  to  be 
still  in  search  of  a  style.  His  small  colour 
sketches  of  town  scenes  and  people  seem 
prompted  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Melville 
of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society,  whose 
figures  are  all  made  up  of  dots  of  strong 
colour  ;  Mr.  Fedden  has  caught  the  trick 
very  well,  but  it  is  only  a  second-hand  effect. 
His  larger  work  of  somewhat  the  same 
class,  but  with  the  figures  more  de¬ 
fined,  "Sunlight  and  Shadow”  (60), 
is  however  quite  admirable,  and  not  so 
imitative.  Then  he  shows  us  a  separate 
class  of  moonlight  and  night  effects,  treated 
with  a  technique  quite  different  and  rather 
a  mannerism  ;  some  of  these,  however,  are 
very  effective — "Ouimperle,  Moonlight  ”  (30)' 
especially.  "A  Breton  Idyll’’  (65)  is  also 
a  fine  work,  but  here  again  we  come  upon 
reminiscences  of  Mauve.  Mr.  Fedden  has  a 
way  of  his  own  in  the  use  of  pencil,  and  his 
small  pencil  sketches  of  figures  and  heads 
are  excellent.  In  short,  for  a  young  man’s 
exhibition  this  is  a  collection  full  of  interest 
and  promise  ;  only  we  recommend  him  to  get 
to  a  definite  aim  in  his  art  and  keep  to  it. 


The  Exhibition  of  the  New- 
TAM  c”uebUh  English  Art  Club  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  contains  some  very 
clever  unfinished  pictures,  one  or  two  good 
finished  ones,  and  a  good  many  things  that' 
do  not  deserve  the  name  of  pictures  at  ail. 
Mr.  Brabazon  invites  us  to  regard  some 
shapeless  blots  of  colour  as  "Philae,”  and' 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer  offers  us  some  brown 
smudges  to  do  duty  as  "A  Glade.”  In  some 
of  the  subjects  which  introduce  architecture 
prominently  the  buildings  are  all  crooked1 
(see  Nos.  15,  108,  &c.) — that  we  suppose  is  a 
note  in  "New  Art”  ;  but  Mr.  George  Thom¬ 
son’s  two  architectural  interiors  from  Windle- 
stone  (29  and  36)  are  good  pieces  of  work, 
definite  but  not  too  hard,  and  Miss  Hogarth's 
"Uffizi  Palace  ”  (42)  is  good  as  a  slight  sketch. 
There  are  no  figure  subjects  that  present' 
beauty — beauty  is  a  worn-out  pleasure,  and 
a  good  number  of  them  are  hideously  ugly 
but  among  the  finished  paintings  Mr.  E.  A. 
John’s  "Merikli”  (in),  a  half-length  of  a, 
woman,  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  colour,, 
if  only  the  face,  and  the  way  of  painting  it, 
were  not  so  unattractive.  Mr.  Strang’s 
group  of  three  men  under  the  title  "The 
Statuette’’  (103)  is  also  a  powerful  work, 
though  it  cannot  be  called  more  than  a  broad 
iketch.  Among  the  landscapes  there  are  two 
d 
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beautiful  small  works  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher 
•(54,  67),  a  refreshing  contrast  to  many  other 
things  in  the  gallery.  Miss  Fanner’s  large 
landscape,  “  Richmond  Hill  ”  (86)  is  a  little 
•disappointing ;  the  artist  seems  to  have 
succumbed  a  little  to  the  influence  01 
her  surroundings,  and  has  lost  some  of  the 
brightness  and  movement  which  character¬ 
ised  her  former  exhibits.  In  Mr.  Wilson 
Steers  “Upland  Landscape’’  (59)  the  tree 
in  the  foreground  stands  out  with  great 
power.  Mr.  Lindner's  “  Evening  Glow  ”  (2) 
and  “  The  Haybarge,  Holland  ’’  (43)  are 
•bright  and  sunny  (a  rare  quality  in  the  land¬ 
scapes  in  this  exhibition),  and  Mr.  Francis 
James’s  two  flower  studies  (7  and  20)  are 
fine  in  colour  and  freedom  of  design  ;  but 
why  call  the  second  one  “a  study  in 
orange”?  It  is  surely  a  very  scarlet 
41  orange.’’  Among  others  that  pleased  us 
are  Mr.  Muirhead’s  small  landscape  study, 
“  The  Shepherd’’  (62),  and  his  “Woodland 
Landscape”  (71),  which  has  some  of  the 
-quality  of  the  best  school  of  French  land¬ 
scape  painting;  Mr.  Henry's  “The  Mill- 
.pond”  (107);  Mr.  Russell’s  “Richmond 
Castle,  Yorkshire  ”  (1 16),  a  fine  bold  sketch 
for  a  landscape,  worth  finishing  ;  and  Mr. 
"Yates’s  picturesque  bit  of  old  buildings  “  At 
Dunmow,  Essex  ”  (133). 


At  Mr.  Van  Wisseburgh’s  Gal- 
TGCalleryCh  *ery  *n  Brook-street  there  is  a 
collection  of  etchings  and  pen¬ 
cil  and  wash  drawings  by  Herr  M.  Bauer. 
The  etchings  are  the  best  portion  of  the 
-collection  ;  they  are  of  rather  large  scale  and 
mostly  represent  Oriental  buildings  with 
•rather  confused  groups  of  figures.  There  is 
a  fine  bold  style  of  execution  and  com¬ 
position  about  them;  “The  Terrace”  is 
perhaps  the  best,  and  is  a  very  effective 
work.  The  style  of  the  drawings  we  do 
not  sympathise  with  ;  they  are  rather  un¬ 
tidy  and  scrabbly  large  pencil  drawings 
of  architectural  subjects  (chiefly),  with 
•monochrome  washes  on  them — a  method 
of  execution  which  does  not  make  the  best 
of  architectural  subjects  ;  “  Amiens  Cathe¬ 
dral  ’’  for  instance,  is  certainly  not  a  success. 
There  is  a  decided  power,  however,  about 
the  view  of  “  The  Kremlin  ”  ;  and  “  Corona¬ 
tion  Festival  at  Moscow,'5  where  a  contused 
torrent  of  people,  not  very  much  defined, 
seems  to  be  pouring  down  a  broad  exterior 
-staircase,  is  striking  and  original  in  com¬ 
position. 


Among  the  birthday  honours  is 
Knighthoods.  a  knighthood  for  an  eminent 
architect  and  one  for  an  eminent 
contractor  —  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  J.  Mowlem  Burt.  Con¬ 
tractors  on  a  large  scale  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  be  knighted,  and  even  created 
baronets,  but  the  recognition  of  architects  as 
•persons  who  may  have  some  claim  to  official 
honours  is  almost  a  novelty.  Better  late  than 
never.  In  this  case  the  bestowal  of  the 
honour  on  a  Scottish  architect  was  evidently 
intended  as  a  recognition  of  Scotland;  an 
Irish  and  an  English  architect  having  been 
recently  knighted,  the  remaining  sister 
kingdom  had  a  claim  to  be  remembered. 


bAxiTARY  Officers.— The  Local  Governnu 
Board  has  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  the  f 
lowing  Sanitary  Inspectors  :  Mr.  W.  A  Perry 
Camberwell.  Messrs.  R.  J.  Davis  and  J  A.  H  Coot 
in  Lewisham,  Miss  E.  Stewart  in  Southwark  ^ 
T.  D.  Young  in  the  City  of  London. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Thf.  frontispiece  to  the  Art  Journal  takes 
the  rather  unexpected  form  of  an  etching  by 
Mr.  Axel  Haig  which  is  nearly  all  landscape 
effect,  and  the  building  quite  subordinate  and 
only  half-shown  ;  it  is  a  view  of  Balmoral,  and 
is  a  fine  work.  Mr.  Edward  Dillon  writes  an 
article  on  the  very  interesting  subject  of 
“Turner’s  last  Swiss  Drawings,”  with  some 
comparative  illustrations  of  the  same  subjects 
treated  in  two  different  sketches.  The  subject 
is  to  be  continued.  An  article  by  Mr.  I.  Lang- 
ridge  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  and 
illustration  of  Mr.  Frederic  Shield's  paintings 
in  the  little  chapel  off  the  Bayswater-road, 
familiar  to  many  who  have  passed  along  the 
road,  but  which  there  seems  to  be  some  strange 
difficulty  in  getting  access  to,  although 
it  is  understood  that  it  was  built  as  a 
kind  of  open  refuge  for  weary  souls. 
At  all  events  we  have  never  succeeded 
in  finding  it  open.  Mr.  Hercules  Read, 
the  keeper  of  British  and  Mediaeval  An¬ 
tiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  contributes  a 
profusely  illustrated  article  on  “  The  Waddes- 
don  Bequest  ”  to  the  British  Museum,  by  Baron 
Ferdinand  Rothschild,  a  remarkable  collection 
of  Renaissance  works  of  art  and  jewellery, 
which  seems  still  little  known  to  the  general 
public.  The  Christmas  Art  Annual ,  published 
in  connexion  with  the  Art  Journal,  is  devoted 
to  the  life  and  works  of  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond, 
the  literary  portion  by  Miss  Helen  Lascelles. 
The  numerous  illustrations  give  a  remarkable 
idea  of  the  versatility  of  power  of  this  artist, 
including  as  they  do  portraits,  landscapes,  and 
architectural  studies,  as  well  as  the  figure  pic¬ 
tures  mostly  of  antique  Greek  subjects  with 
which  his  name  is  most  generally  connected. 

We  presume  this  month's  issue  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  oj  Art  represents  the  promised  expansion 
of  this  excellent  publication  in  regard  to  matter 
and  manner,  more  especially  in  illustrations. 
It  is  certainly  an  admirable  number.  The  new 
element  in  it  consists  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  increased  use  of  coloured  illustrations. 
Thus,  the  frontispiece  is  a  powerful  and  effec¬ 
tive  chromo-lithograph  reproduction  of  one  of 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  pictures  from  Ecclesiastes — 
that  of  the  rich  man  “  whose  wealth  will  not 
suffer  him  to  sleep.’’  There  is  an  article  on 
this  set  of  productions  by  Mr.  Shaw,  which  we 
think  have  been  a  little  over-rated,  though 
there  are  some  powerful  things  among  them, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  here  the  explanation  of 
the  one  entitled  “  For  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,”  which  is  certainly  not 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  picture,  nor  do  we 
even  now  see  that  there  is  any  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  subject  as  described  here, 
and  the  text.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  commences  a 
very  clever  contribution,  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  is  to  be  continued,  entitled  “  New  Art  and 
Old  Masters — Then  and  Now  :  a  Vision  ”  ;  in 
which  he  imagines  in  a  dream  the  old  masters 
visiting  modern  galleries  and  talking  with  the 
modern  artists.  This  fancy  is  made  the  medium 
for  a  good  deal  of  good  criticism,  and  the  per¬ 
sonifying  of  some  of  the  ancient  artists  is  very 
dramatically  done.  One  can  quite  fancy 
Cellini's  first  remark  on  seeing  Leighton’s 
bronze  of  “  The  Sluggard” — “  Mother  of  God  ! 
This  is  a  fine  casting  !  My  Perseus  was  not 
more  successful  ”  ;  and  he  is  rebuked  by 
Michelangelo  for  being  “ever  too  prone  to 
admire  mechanical  skill.”  The  whole  article 
is  a  good  idea  and,  so  far,  very  well  carried 
out.  The  editor  contributes  a  discriminating 
article  on  Mr.  C.  Dana  Gibson,  “apostle  of 
American  beauty  and  humour.”  Architecture 
is  recognised  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Collcutt's 
building,  Lloyd’s  Registry.  Among  the 
coloured  illustrations  are  four  jewellery  de¬ 
signs  by  the  French  artist  Rene  Lalique,  who 
is  certainly  an  original  artist,  but  with  a  little 
too  much  of  the  trail  of  the  “article  de  Paris” 
over  his  work ;  and  there  is  a  separate 
coloured  plate,  or  rather,  a  red  monochrome 
one,  from  one  of  Romney's  numerous  Lady 
Hamiltons.  Altogether  a  most  spirited  and 
interesting  number.  We  must  say,  however, 
that  we  do  not  altogether  like  the  new  cover, 
with  its  grey  sculpture  and  architectural  de¬ 
sign  on  a  black  ground  ;  in  a  decorative  sense  it 
is  rather  heavy  in  appearance. 

The  Art  Workers'  Quarterly  goes  on  ad¬ 
mirably  ;  the  present  number  is  a  very  good  one. 
The  most  important  article  is  one  by  the  Rev. 
Percy  Dearmer  on  “  The  Altar  and  its  Furni¬ 
ture.’  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Dearmer  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  height  of  the  altar  being  decided 
by  practical  reasons  (the  best  height  is  about 
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3  ft.  3  in.),  the  dorsal  (“dossal”  it  used  to  fc 
called)  should  not  be  of  such  a  height  as  t 
dwarf  the  altar  and  rob  it  of  its  importance,  bi 
that  the  altar  may  be  emphasised  by  length 
(10  ft.  or  12  ft.  being  common  in  old  instance', 
and  by  enclosing  it  on  three  sides,  an  ancier 
method  of  which  a  modern  example  is  give> 
in  an  illustration  from  St.  Mary’s,  Primrosi 
Hill.  All  this  is  in  favour,  it  may  be  observed 
of  giving  to  the  so-called  altar  the  appearanc 
it  ought  to  have  as  being  properly  speakini 
the  “  Communion  table,"  as  it  is  called  i:| 
the  Prayer  Book.  The  persistent  use  £1 
the  word  “  altar  ”  by  modern  ecclesiologisti 
it  is  of  course  useless  to  protest  against.  1. 
large  proportion  of  the  illustrations  in  thi 
number  are  made  up  from  the  prize  designs  0 
this  year’s  National  Art  Competition,  and  1. 
very  good  show  they  make.  The  text  ac 
companying  this  consists  largely  of  reprint  0 
the  examiners’  reports  ;  one  of  the  interpolated 
comments  is  however  very  much  to  the  pointi 
viz.  :  that  too  many  of  the  students  are  occupy¬ 
ing  themselves  in  surface-pattern  design; 
which  they  are  trying  to  dispose  of  to  manui 
facturers  ;  that  many  of  these,  however  goot" 
as  design  in  the  abstract,  are  not  what  manui 
facturers  want  and  are  not  technically  suiti 
able  ;  and  that  students  would  be  better  occu: 
pied  in  giving  at  least  part  of  their  efforts  t< 
learning  a  craft  thoroughly  ;  “  they  will  bd 
more  competent  as  designers  if  armed  with  s 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  0 
the  material  with  which  they  are  dealing.”  Thir 
is  excellent  advice. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  anything  for  special 
notice  amid  the  curiously  mixed  pages  of  thd 
Artist,  in  which,  after  a  modern  fashion,  illus.: 
trations  and  writing  are  jumbled  together  in  2 
manner  which  seems  to  have  more  reference 
to  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  page  than 
to  an  attempt  to  follow  out  any  subject  fully] 
Among  the  portions  that  we  can  specify  are 
the  illustrations  of  bookbindings  by  Miss  Maude 
Nathan.  These  are  all  in  a  good  style  ano 
show  forms  of  design  specially  suitable  for 
leather  and  tooling.  An  article  on  the  work  o 
Mr.  Norman  Ault,  an  artist  whose  name  we  dc 
not  recollect,  shows  us  as  accompaniments  2 
considerable  number  of  exceedingly  good  blacl 
and  white  drawings. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  October  (which 
arrived  too  late  for  notice  last  month)  contains 
a  good  survey  of  contemporary  French  sculp] 
ture,  by  M.  Paul  Vitry,  an  official  of  the  Louvre 
Museum,  who  writes  in  a  broad  critical  spirit 
puts  Rodin  (thank  goodness  !)  in  his  proper 
place,  and  appreciates  fully  the  grandeur  of  MJ 
Bartholomews  great  work  the  “  Monument  au> 
Morts,”  in  vt/hich,  as  he  truly  says,  “the  pro- 
foundest  thought  and  the  most  touching  senti. 
ment  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  ol 
modern  art  are  expressed  with  such  grandeur 
and  such  harmony.”  M.  Vitry,  while  doing 
justice  to  the  brilliant  talent  displayed  in  much 
very  recent  French  sculpture,  regrets  the 
breaking  away  from  the  best  traditions  ol 
breadth  and  repose  in  sculpture,  in  favour  of  an 
increased  vitality  and  movement  which  are 
alien  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  art,  and  tend  to 
widen  the  breach  between  it  and  architecture. 
In  short,  this  is  an  eminently  well-considered 
and  wise  article.  Another  article  is  devoted  tc 
a  criticism  of  the  ‘  flat-iron  ”  building  in  New 
York,  now  well-known  by  illustrations ;  the 
article  forming  No.  2  of  “  Architectural  Appre¬ 
ciations.”  We  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  criticism,  except  to  ask,  was  such  a 
building  worth  a  long  article  at  all  ?  An 
English  architect,  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton, 
contributes  an  article  on  “  English  Farm¬ 
steads,”  the  illustrations  to  which  ought  tc 
interest  American  architects,  being  something 
so  different  from  what  they  can  find  in  their 
own  country.  But  we  hope  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  imitate  them  ;  they  will  not  bear 
transplanting.  Mr.  Edwards  Gale,  we  pre¬ 
sume  an  American,  gives  an  article  on  the 
Erechtheion,  with  no  new  “  views,”  but  a  good 
summary  of  its  history  and  architectural 
character,  with  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Architectural 
Record  contains  an  account  and  an  illustration 
of  what  is  called  “  An  Innovation  in  Archi¬ 
tecture.”  This  is  in  connexion  with  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  not  yet  commenced,  bul 
on  the  site  of  which  one  bay  of  the  architectu¬ 
ral  design  (a  classical  design  with  an  engaged 
order)  has  now  been  erected  full  size,  ir 
imitation  of  the  material  to  be  ultimately  used, 
in  order  to  enable  the  architect  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  the  details.  This  certainly  is  an 
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ration,  and  one  which  we  fear  it  would 
ry  difficult  to  have  carried  out  generally, 
count  of  the  expense  ;  but  it  is  a  splendid 
n  itself,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
ughness  of  the  architect  who  took  such  a 
[is  of  studying  the  effect  of  his  design  in 
nee.  Professor  Goodyear  contributes  a 
r  on  the  subject  to  which  he  seems  to 
devoted  his  life— the  effort  to  prove  that 
;viations  from  the  perpendicular  and  the 
ngular  found  in  ancient  buildings  were 
tional,  and  not  due  either  to  bad  founda- 
or  careless  setting  out.  In  this  paper  he 
got  photographs  of  various  buildings 
taly  which  are  leaning  slightly  out 
le  perpendicular,  and  wishes  to  prove 
they  were  all  built  thus  deliberately  and 
easons  of  effect.  The  leaning  out  of  the 
nns  in  St.  Mark’s  facade  is  now  no  longer 
;  regarded  as  due  to  settlement,  but  to 
tectural  considerations.  If  Professor 
[year  included  English  mediaeval  build- 
in  his  survey,  we  suppose  he  would  tell  us 
the  leaning  over  of  Peterborough  front 
the  deliberate  intent  of  the  builders.  We 
Id  be  sorry  to  appear  to  speak  with  any 
spect  of  so  able  a  man,  but  it  does  seem  to 
at  this  amounts  to  a  kind  of  architectural 

:y. 

the  Arcliitcktonische  Rundschau  it  is 
shing,  amid  the  frequent  eccentricities  of 
;rn  German  architecture,  to  find  in  Herr 
mann’s  Public  Baths  building  in  the 
raldstrasse  in  Berlin  a  really  fine,  solid,  and 
.fied  piece  of  work.  This  is  a  massive 
:  front  of  which  two-thirds  of  the  height 
sts  of  bold  rusticated  masonry  and  round - 
id  windows,  terminated  by  a  modillion 
ce,  immediately  below  which  is  a  long 
of  small  square  mezzanine  windows, 
e  this  the  wail  surface  changes  to  smooth 
r  work  (or  perhaps  cement  with  stone 
;ings)  with  very  boldly  treated  pedimented 
usticated  windows  inserted  in  it,  the  whole 
ned  by  widely-projecting  eaves  on  wooden 
iets.  It  is  about  as  bold  and  effective  a 
:  of  street  architecture  as  could  be  seen.  A 
jtuous  family  funeral  vault  (Grabtnal)  at 
over,  designed  by  Professor  Haupt  of  that 
though  questionable  in  detail,  is  impres- 
in  general  design.  The  leading  article  in 
lumber  is  occupied  with  “  Deutsche  Orna- 
tik  :  Neue  Formen,”  and  fearful  stuff  it  is 
e  a  succession  of  fireworks  going  off. 
ie  Berliner  Architektur-Welt  has  a  con- 
able  variety  of  interest  in  its  illustrations, 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  Villa  Lowen- 
,  by  MM.  Hauer  and  Vogt,  of  Berlin, 
■rates  a  modern  German  city  residence  of 
nost  dignified  class  ;  a  school  building  by 
Paul  Hesse  shows  a  sensible  and  severe 
front  of  suitable  character,  and  there  is 
>od  style  about  the  police  building  in 
orf  (a  suburb  of  Berlin),  by  Herr  Tim- 
nann,  a  brick  building  with  plain 
dressings  and  a  rusticated  stone 
nd  story  ;  it  has  the  merit  of  looking 
like  a  police-service  office.  The 
ber  contains  also  some  sculpture  illustra- 
showing  both  good  sculptural  style  and 
nality  of  idea,  and  some  more  or  less  in 
ting  examples  of  decorative  work,  of 
:h  the  best  is  a  “  Fensterlaibung,”  a  word 
'hich  our  German  dictionary  is  innocent 
ster-laden  "  we  know,  but  what  is  “  fen- 
libung  ?  "  It  is  a  fine  bold  piece  of  design, 
ny  case.  Along  with  the  Arcliitektur- 
is  issued  the  second  special  number 
\icrheft)  under  the  title  Berliner  Kunst. 
e,  unhappily,  we  are  in  the  full  swing  of 
'“New  Art”  again,  and  can  find  little 
ed  with  which  we  can  sympathise  ;  the 
thing  among  the  illustrations  is  a  com- 
1  lion  design  for  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at 
1  e  ;  this  is  a  quiet  and  sensible  design,  of 
,rll  character  ;  we  cannot  say  so  much  for 
Otwo  separate  designs  for  bridge  piers  (not 
•.ihe  same  bridge) ;  tney  are  pretentious  and 
gining  after  effect. 

Lie  Antiquary  contains  the  first  part  of  a 
bed  and  important  article  by  the  Rev. 
emas  Barns  on  the  “Limes  Britannicus,” 
attempt  to  identify  with  finality  the  thirteen 
pns  of  the  Notilia,  and  to  trace  out  the 
k)se  of  the  Limes.  The  “  Ramblings  of  an 
;qiary"  (III.)  conduct  Mr.  George  Bailey 
unis  instance  to  the  ruined  manor-house  of 
Brkeston,  Derbyshire,  of  which  we  have  a 
Uarical  sketch,  three  coats  of  arms,  and 
-■•awing  of  a  pretty  Elizabethan  pavilion 
i  :h  is  still  standing,  and  which  it  is 
>8  jested  was  a  place  from  which  ladies 
tit  view  the  sports  on  the  green  before  it. 


The  sketch  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  shows  a 
building  which  is  interesting  and  unusual. 

The  Quarterley  Review  contains  articles  of 
considerable  and  varied  interest,  but  none  of 
them  on  subjects  which  it  comes  within  our 
province  to  comment  on. 

Harper  contains  an  article  on  “  Surrey 
Downs,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  Colton,  which  includes 
some  remarks  in  regard  to  John  Evelyn  and 
his  house,  or  what  is  left  of  it.  The  author 
fully  appreciates  Leith  Hill  and  its  wonderful 
view,  though  thinking  (and  we  agree  with  him) 
that  the  boasted  sight  of  “  twelve  counties  ”  is 
not  much  to  the  purpose.  Mr.  Walter  Hough, 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  con¬ 
tributes  a  short  article  on  “  Ancient  Peo¬ 
ples  of  the  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona.” 
In  the  same  number  we  meet  the  rather 
startling  heading — “  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Cari¬ 
caturist.’’  Who  would  have  dreamed  that 
this  decorative  artist  of  the  solemn  and  severe 
style,  whose  pictures  are  without  a  trace  of 
humour,  was  capable  of  making  caricatures  of 
a  rather  coarse  and  vulgar  description  ?  To  do 
him  justice,  he  attached  no  importance  to 
them,  and  in  sending  them  to  a  friend,  M. 
Philippe  Gille,  he  said,  "  it  is  my  way  of 
amusing  myself”;  adding  “tear  them  up, 
burn  them  ;  they  are  yours.”  M.  Gille  pre¬ 
served  them,  and  some  of  them  are  here  repro¬ 
duced.  He  would  have  done  better  to  burn 
them  ;  they  add  nothing  to  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  ;  they  are  not  even  humorous. 

Under  “The  Field  of  Art”  Scribner  gives  a 
short  account  of  American  artistic  pottery,  of 
which  there  seem  to  be  now  several  varieties 
connected  with  as  many  names,  firms,  and 
localities.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
small  photographs  given,  America  is  getting 
quite  a  pottery  art  of  its  own  ;  as  indeed  we 
should  have  expected,  though  not  much  of  it 
has  been  heard  of  in  England  as  yet. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  by  M.  Bernard  Secretan  on 
“  The  New  Pacific  Cable,”  describing  and 
illustrating  the  methods  of  laying  out,  picking 
up  for  faults,  localising  faults  &c.  “Boston, 
Ancient  and  Modern,’’  with  numerous  small 
illustrations  of  the  architecture  of  the  city,  is 
the  subject  of  an  article  by  the  competent 
hand  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler.  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  also  represented  in  another  article  in 
the  same  issue,  by  Mr.  iHugh  Philpott,  on 
Some  Points  of  Interest  in  the  New  West¬ 
minster  Cathedral.’’  It  is  an  article  both 
enthusiastic  in  tone  and  well  judged  in  its 
critical  expressions. 

Macmillan  contains  a  kind  of  “  rhapsody  "  on 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  at  Kirkwall,  worth 
reading  for  the  picturesque  manner  in  which  it 
is  written,  and  the  vivid  way  in  which  the 
character  and  the  peculiar  glamour  of  the 
ancient  cathedral  and  its  stormy  surroundings 
are  conveyed  to  the  reader’s  mind. 

The  Essex  Review  deals  this  quarter  more 
with  subjects  of  history  than  of  archaeology. 
There  is  however  an  article  on  the  ancient 
silver  hoard  discovered  at  Colchester  in  July 
last,  when  the  workmen  engaged  in  excava¬ 
tions  on  the  site  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank  in  High-street  discovered  a  leaden  casket 
containing  over  12,000  early  English  silver 
pieces.  None  are  later  than  Henry  III.,  a 
good  many  are  a  century  earlier.  Illustrations 
of  two  dozen  of  them  are  given.  Speculation 
as  to  the  original  owners  of  this  money,  and 
the  cause  of  its  being  secreted,  has  been 
indulged,  but  can  only  be  very  imaginative. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Essex  Review , 
however,  has  hit  upon  one  possible  explanation 
of  the  mystery  : — 

“  It  was  a  custom  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  one  he 
commenced  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign,  to 
impose  large  levies  upon  the  nation,  and  it  appears 
from  the  Borough  Records  that  a  fifteenth  was 
exacted  from  Colchester  in  that  year,  and  again  a 
further  contribution  three  years  later.  The  rolls 
actually  contain  mo3t  detailed  particulars  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  levies  were  computed,  and 
it  is  particularly  significant  that  throughout  the 
assessments  of  the  burgesses’  chattels,  ready  money 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Almost  every 
entry  relates  entirely  to  goods,  and  one  only  of  all 
those  quoted  in  ‘  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Colchester.'  mentions  cash.  The  entry  is  as  follows, 
and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  others,  except 
that  the  rest  are  innocent  of  any  cash  balance 


imagine  that  possibly  they  were  shrewd  enough  to 
conceal  their  coin  so  as  to  avoid  the  objectionable 
impost.” 

It  seems  rather  hard  that  according  to  law, 
these  coins  should  go  to  the  Treasury,  instead 
of  remaining  in  a  local  museum  ;  we  share  the 
hope,  at  all  events,  that  after  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  British  Museum  have  been 
satisfied,  the  remainder  of  the  find  may  be 
returned  to  Colchester.  The  “  Notes  and 
Queries”  include  a  curious  little  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Review  from  two  different  contributors  (both 
accounts  are  printed),  about  the  oak  screen.in 
Thorpe-le-Soken  Church,  along  which  runs  an 
inscription  “  This  loft  is  the  bachelers’  made 
by  ales,”  with  some  words  of  blessing  (appa¬ 
rently)  at  the  end.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  screen  was  made  with  funds  raised  by  the 
“bachelers”  at  a  “  church  ale,”  “a  carousal 
which  was  the  precursor  of  the  no  less 
iniquitous  modern  church-bazaar.” 

The  Revue  Generate  contains  an  article  on 
“  L’application  de  la  Loi  Italien  sur  la  Repara¬ 
tion  des  Accidents  du  Travail.”  This  is  the 
Italian  law  of  March  17,  1898,  the  result  of 
about  twenty  years'  inquiry  and  deliberation. 
The  article,  by  M.  Georges  Eeckhout,  we  have 
not  space  to  summarise  here  ;  but  it  will  be 
found  of  interest  by  those  who  are  specially 
studying  the  subject  of  compensation  to 
workmen. 

Knowledge  contains  a  remarkable  communi¬ 
cation  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Lane  on  “The  Canals  of 
Mars,”  which  goes  to  show,  experimentally, 
that  this  appearance  may  be  produced  by 
optical  illusion,  and  has  been  produced  thus 
in  the  case  of  Mars.  We  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  paper  for  the  arguments  and  experi¬ 
ments.  The  editor  of  Kncnvledgc  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  point  deserves  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  We  are  tempted  to  ask,  on  the  basis  of 
the  experiments  given,  why  then  have  not 
similar  illusory  “  canals  "  been  seen  in  the 
course  of  telescopic  observation  'of  the  moon  ? 

The  Church  Builder  contains  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  two  fine  recent  'churches, 
Christ  Church,  Lower  Sydenham,  of  which 
Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne  is  the  architect  ;  and 
Stoke  Damarel  Church,  designed  by 
Caroe. 


Mr. 


‘  Wiliam  the  Miller  had  the  day  aforesaid  i 


;  mark  of  silver.  In 


:upboard  a 
is  granary  o 


buckle,  pr.  gd.  one  ring,  pr. 
wheat,  pr.  4s.,1  &c.,  &c. 

Now  surely  the  apparent  impecuniousness  of 
the  burgesses,  in  spite  of  their  pretty  abundant 
possessions  in  kind,  is  a  remarkably  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstance.  and  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 


DISCOVERY  OF  REMAINS  OF 
BERMONDSEY  ABBEY. 

In  the  course  of  recent  excavations  for  the 
erection  of  working-class  dwellings  by  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  Co.,  upon  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  London  County  Council,  have  been 
dug  up  what  are  considered  to  be  fragments 
of  the  foundations  and  lower  courses  of  the 
chancel  of  the  abbey  church.  Further  excava¬ 
tion  has  brought  to  light  pieces  of,  apparently, 
a  large  Perpendicular  window  and  doorway, 
also  of  a  hood-moulding  and  an  arch  of  the 
Early  English  type,  and  similar  fragments. 
Timbs,  in  his  “Curiosities  of  London,”  cites  a 
drawing  iri  the  Upcott  Collection  showing  the 
monastery  as  rebuilt  early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  cloisters  and  refectory  in 
1380.  Katharine  of  Valois  found  sanctuary 
there  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Henry  V.,  and  there  also  died  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  widow  of  Edward  IV.  For  the 
site  itself  we  may  direct  attention  to  a 
ground-plot  plan  that  was  engraved  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Robert  Wilkinson  on  January  I,  1822, 
and  is  described  as  being  from  an  original 
drawing  taken  in  1679 — that  is  to  say,  nearly 
140  years  after  Sir  Thomas  Pope  had  pulled 
down  the  church,  together  with  most  ot  the 
conventual  buildings.  On  that  plan  “  the 
ground-plot  of  the  old  abbey  church "  is 
hatched-in  upon  the  sites  of  some  buildings 
along  the  north  side  of  Long-walk,  on  the 
north  side  of  “the  Base  Court-yard”  (after¬ 
wards  Bermondsey-square),  and  parallel  with 
the  later  Abbey-street.  One  of  those  buildings, 
which  is  detached,  is  lettered  as  “  The  Rev.  W. 
Whitaker’s  Meeting  House  (he  was  an  Ejected 
Minister,  1662).”  The  meeting-house  is  plotted 
in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  nave 
of  the  church,  which  measures,  to  the  scale, 
170  ft.  in  length,  the  chancel  included,  by  60  ft. 
in  width  at  the  west  end.  At  the  west  end  of 
Grange-walk  is  the  site  of  the  East  Gatehouse 
opening  into  the  Base  Court  yard,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  are  “  the  Coney-grew  ”  and  “  the 
Stable  yard.”  Between  Long-walk  and  the 
East  Gatehouse  stands  “  the  Bakehouse,”  be¬ 
tween  which  and  Long-walk  are  plotted 
“  where  the  Mansion  House  stood,”  and  “  the 
Gallery  °£  l^e  Mansion  House,”  as  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  later  square.  That  was  the  house, 
known  as  Bermondsey  House,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  built  for  himself  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  church,  and  which,  with  its 
gardens,  orchards,  pasture  lands,  ponds,  and 
so  on,  covered  about  20  acres.  Of  Pope's 
house  there  is  an  interesting  water-colour 
drawing,  made  by  T.  H.  Shepherd  sixty  years 
ago,  in  the  Crace  Collection,  which  shows 
the  old  stones  in  the  walling.  At  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  square  stood  the 
North  Gate,  or  Great  Gatehouse,  and  just 
beyond  it  the  West  Gate,  where  is  now  Ber¬ 
mondsey  New-road.  In  the  Crace  Collection 
is  the  original  drawing  of  the  former,  by 
C.  I.  M.  Whichello,  of  which  Wilkinson  pub¬ 
lished  an  engraving  in  September,  1820  :  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  gatehouse  he  depicts 
the  graveyard  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church. 
The  gatehouse  and  some  adjoining  portions  of 
the  conventual  buildings  remained  until  1806, 
when  Abbey-street  and  most  of  the  square 
were  laid  out.  The  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Saviour  was  originally  a  priory  of  Benedictine 
monks,  brought  in  1082  from  Cluny,  whom 
Aylwin  Child  endowed  with  some  rents  in 
the  City  of  London.  At  the  instance  of 
Richard  II.,  Pope  Boniface  in  1399  erected  the 
priory  into  an  abbey,  which  at  one  time  was 
amongst  the  richest  and  most  important  in  the 
kingdom.  On  July  8,  1541,  the  abbey  site 
was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  who  on  August  30  of  that  same 
year  conveyed  it  in  fee  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
Treasurer  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  and 
his  wife.  Pope,  it  is  true,  pulled  down  the 
church,  but  he  had  saved  St.  Albans  from 
destruction,  and  he  devoted  part  of  his  gains 
to  the  building  and  endowment  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  The  late  Dr.  Rendle,  of 
Southwark,  says  that  Pope  caused  the  Rood  of 
Grace  to  be  removed  from  the  church  to  the 
common  in  Horselydown  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Crucifix-lane.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
populace,  together  with  the  Rood  of  Grace, 
from  Boxley  in  Kent,  after  a  sermon  preached 
at  Paul’s  Cross  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  on 
St.  Matthew’s  Day,  February  25,  of  that  year. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday,  last  week,  in 
the  Meeting  Room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
and  some  nominations  having  been  read,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association  : — Messrs.  P.  Luker,  M.  C.  M. 
Leggett,  T.  A.  Jaques,  E.  M.  Ellis,  B.  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  jun.,  R.  W.  White,  A.  E.  Brooker,  H. 
Hutchinson,  F.  B.  H.  Carrel!,  W.  Jones,  H.  T. 
Tovey,  H.  A.  Aitken,  J.  S.  Cable,  F.  C.  Mears, 
J.  H.  Reynolds,  J.  Ewing,  F.  J.  Matthews.  E.  L. 
Hampshire.  E.  F.  C.  Buckley,  H.  A.  Fairhead, 
J.  C.  Bull,  J.  D.  Winder,  A.  E.  Richardson,  V. 
Hooper,  and  S.  L.  C.  Gilks. 

Mr.  W.  Flockhart  was,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  also  elected,  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  hon.  secretary,  announced 
the  following  donation  to  the  librarv  Journal 
and  Supplement  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  for 
November,  1902,  presented  by  Mr.  Francis 
Hooper.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  donor, 

It  was  announced  that  on  November  26  a 
meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  will  be  held, 
when  Mr,  G.  P.  Bsnkhartwill  read  a  paper  on 
“  Decorative  Plast<  r  Work.” 

Proposed  New  Premises. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  formal  notice  of  a 
special  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  November  24,  at  7.30  p.m.  to  consider 
proposals  which  have  been  made  by  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  and  Westminster  School 
of  Art.*  It  would  be  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
them  that  the  question  of  new  premises  for  the 
Association  had  been  under  consideration  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  that  for  many 
years  it  had  been  referred  to  in  the  annual 
address  of  their  President.  It  would  also  be  in 
their  minds  that  their  immediate  past- 
President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  made  a  very 
determined  effort  to  collect  a  sufficient  fund 
to  enable  the  Association  to  acquire  or  erect 
new  premises.  That  fund  had  not  up  to  the 
present  time  progressed  so  far  as  to  justify 
them  in  the  immediate  hope  of  being  able  to 

*  Ste  page  444  this  week. 
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build.  However,  on  October  27  last,  a  com¬ 
munication  was  sent  to  the  Association  from 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  in  Tufton- 
street,  suggesting  that  their  premises  might 
possibly  be  handed  over  to  the  Association  for 
their  use.  The  suggestion  had  received  a  very 
large  amount  of  anxious  consideration  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  result  was  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  had  been  passed  : — 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  having  considered  the  com¬ 
munication  of  October  27.  1902,  made  by  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  and  Westminster  School  of 
Art,  unanimously  and  heartily  resolves  to  accept  the 
conditions  suggested  in  this  communication  by  the 
Council  in  transferring  their  premises  to  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  body  of  members  in  general  meeting.'1 
That  gave  shortly  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
meeting.  A  circular  was  being  issued  to 
members,  calling  the  general  meeting.  The 
Council  and  subscribers  of  the  Museum  pro¬ 
pose  to  transfer  their  premises  in  Tufton-street 
as  they  stand,  together  with  the  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  casts,  to  the  Architectural  Association 
upon  certain  conditions.  The  Association 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  use  of  the 
Museum  free  to  the  public  as  hitherto  :  but  in 
the  administration  the  Association  would  have 
sole  discretion.  The  original  cost  of  the 
building  was  over  4,000/.,  the  new  studios  cost 
3,000/.,  and  the  collection  of  casts  is  estimated 
to  be  worth  many  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
Association  would  be  required  to  pay  the  con¬ 
tingent  liabilities  at  the  time  of  transfer, 
roughly  estimated  at  700/.,  and  in  some  way 
retain  the  name  of  the  Roval  Architectural 
Museum  if  His  Majesty  the  King  is  willing  to 
continue  his  patronage.  The  lease  of  the 
premises  expires  in  1926,  and  the  lease  of  the 
land  on  which  the  new  studios  stand  in  1976. 
The  annual  rent  of  the  former  is  80/.  and  the 
latter  60/.  Should  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  endorse  the  Committee's  resolution, 
immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  complete  the 
transfer,  and  to  give  notice  at  Christmas  to 
terminate  the  lease  of  56,  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  at  Midsummer  next,  as  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  not  occur  for  seven  years.  The 
transfer  being  effected,  steps  would  at  once  be 
taken  to  adapt  the  premises  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  ample  for  the  Association’s  present  and 
prospective  educational  requirements.  The 
Committee  has  given  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  matter,  and  were  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  these 
premises  should  not  be  lost.  The  Committee 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  large  attendance 
of  members  at  the  meeting,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  careful  consideration  would  be  given 
to  the  project. 

Roof  Coverings . 

Mr.  F.  C.  Eden  then  read  the  following 
paper : — 

I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  to-night  for  two 
things  ;  firstly,  for  what  I  am  going  to  leave 
out,  and  secondly,  for  what  I  am  going  to  leave 
in.  I  am  obliged  to  omit  much  of  what  I 
might  otherwise  have  said — as  1  once  heard  a 
preacher  lament  after  an  hour  of  violent 
exertion — because  each  of  the  materials  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  would  supply  matter  for 
a  paper  to  itself  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  suggestions  which  I  offer  with  great 
diffidence  may  he  at  variance  not  only  with  the 
well-thumbed  rules  of  the  text-books* ,  but  with 
the  practice  of  those  who  know  much  more 
about  these  things  than  I  do. 

It  has  often  been  a  surprise  to  me  to  notice 
in  how  many  modern  buildings  of  something 
more  than  a  pretence  to  architecture,  the  roof 
seems  to  have  been  left  almost  to  chance.  And 
yet  the  roof  exerts  an  influence  which,  though 
often  unperceived,  affects  the  mind  so  power¬ 
fully  because,  far  more  than  any  peculiarities 
of  detail,  it  impresses  the  building  with  the 
indefinable  stamp  of  character  and  of  style. 
Surely  it  is  lost  labour  to  be,  like  Wren,  “  as 
nice  as  the  pedants,”  about  mouldings,  with¬ 
out,  as  he  did,  devoting  equal  care  to  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  roof.  Just  as  the  most  beautiful 
stone  which  nature  has  to  offer  may  be  spoilt 
by  stupid  and  mechanical  tooling,  or  still  more 

4  For  instance:  "The  Welsh  slates.  .  .  .  split  finer 
and  to  a  more  uniform  thickness,  and  are  bluer  in  colour 
than  the  others  ;  those  from  Westmoreland  are  rougher, 
thicker,  and  consequently  inferior,  and  of  a  dull  greenish 
tint.  ’ — Seddon,  "  Builder's  Work,”  122. 

“  In  good  slating,  the  vertical  joints  of  the  alternate 
courses  should  range  in  straight  lines  from  ridge  to  eaves, 
and  the  tails  of  the  slates  should  be  in  perfeciiy  straight 
horizontal  lines.”—"  Building  Construction,”  Ri\ ington's. 
I.  1901  Ed.  205. 
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so  by  polishing,  as  in  the  case  of  graniti 
the  form  of  a  roof  may  be  as  elegant  as 
sible,  but  if  the  covering  material  be  unir 
gently  made  or  mechanically  applied,  tilt 
must  be  ugly.  Architectural  beauty  is,  inr 
but  skin  deep. 

Goethe’s  maxim,  “Take care  of  the  bear 
for  the  useful  can  take  care  of'  itself,’’  com 
that  good  sense  which  usually  lurks  a 
bottom  of  a  paradox  ;  and  is  especially  ti 
we  apply  it  to  that  most  utilitarian  part 
building,  the  roof.  Beautiful  materials  r 
good  roofs  ;  and  ugly  materials,  without  e: 
tion  so  far  as  I  know,  prove  in  the  long  r 
be  bad  materials. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  What  makes  a 
beautiful,  or  the  reverse  ?  I  suppose^ 
answer  most  commonly  given  would  be  : 
and  colour.  This  is  only  partly  true, 
really  important  quality,  in  my  judgme* 
texture.  A  roof  may  be  poor  and  neutn 
colour,  as  are  many  of  the  old  Cornish  roc 
Delabole  slate  (though,  indeed,  if  she  fine: 
surface  sympathetic  Nature  usually  takes  : 
of  the  colouring),  but  with  good  texture: 
simplest  roof  becomes  interesting  and  p: 
able. 

The  true  reason  why  Westmoreland  s 
make  a  better  roof  than  Welsh  is  not  beer 
they  are  green  and  the  others  blue,  but  beo 
they  cannot  be  split  so  thin  or  be  so  mechr 
ally  dressed.  There  is  a  thin  green  slat 
the  market  which  makes  as  ugly  a  roof  as  i 
emanated  from  Portmadoc. 

A  feeling  for  texture  is  every  whit  as  u: 
to  the  architect  as  an  eye  for  colour.  Ini 
case  of  every  material  with  which  he  i 
to  deal  he  must  make  a  choice  betv*' 
those  true  and  false  methods  of  workrl 
ship,  on  which  texture  of  surface  ma 
depends.  In  masonry  he  has  to  choose  betwi 
mechanical  or  sham  tooling,  or  dragged  : 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  traditional  toot 
peculiar  to  each  different  kind  of  stone  on' 
other  ;  in  brickwork,  between  the  thick  t 
with  narrow  joints  (specified  four  course: 
the  foot),  and  the  thin  brick  with  w’ide  job 
in  structural  timbers  between  the  marking 
the  circular  saw,  and  those  of  the  adze: 
carved  work  between  the  tale  of  the  t 
and  the  trail  of  the  glasspaper  ; 
plaster,  between  the  artificial,  screeded  li 
surface  with  sharp  arrises,  and  the  nat 
trowelled  face  with  angles  soft  and  round 
in  lead  between  milled  and  cast  ;  in  wine 
glass  between  the  slight  convexity  of  crow 
so  valuable  in  external  effect  for  its  brilliai 
and  changefulness — and  the  tinny  mottlin;: 
sheet,  or  the  flatness  and  blackness  of  pi? 
in  metalwork  between  the  marks  of 
hammer,  and  the  neatness  begotten  of 
scratch-brush  and  the  file.  In  every  case 
has  to  choose  between  texture  and  the  abse 
or  pretence  of  it;  between  a  monotonous! 
face  and  an  interesting  one.  Let  us,  tl 
see  how  this  choice  may  be  exercised  in : 
matter  of  roofing. 

In  theory,  I  suppose,  all  are  agreed  as  to 
rightness  of  using  local  materials.  It  is 
practice  that  the  shoe  pinches,  since  cheapn 
of  transit  has  put  so  many  and  great  tem| 
tions  from  Bangor  and  Broseley  in  our  w 
But,  stale  though  the  exhortation  be,  ma 
urge  that,  however  monumental  buildings  : 
buildings  in  large  towns  be  roofed,  in 
country,  and  in  dealing  with  cottages,  : 
other  small  buildings,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
portance  to  the  landskip  that  the  nati 
material  of  the  country-side  should  be  us 
rather  than  material  imported  from  a  distai 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  old  towns ; 
villages  lies  in  the  unity  of  the  roofs — al 
one  material  and  all  of  one  pitch.  Here  si; 
from  Westmoreland  do  not  jostle  tiles  fr 
Broseley  ;  here  are  no  domes  of  the  South 
swear  with  the  steep  roofs  of  the  North  ;  : 
are  steep  roofs  seen  side  by  side  with  fiat  on 
in  fact,  here  are  none  of  those  incongrui 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  produce  i 
turesqueness.  This  is  simply  the  local  mate 
asserting  itself,  together  with  that  feeling 
unity  in  the  roofs  of  a  district  which 
builders  of  old  always  exhibited. 

Owing  to  the  large  expanse  of  a  sin 
material  which  most  roofs  in  this  country  sh 
— often  in  far  larger  unbroken  surfaces  H 
the  walls  of  the  buildings  they  cover- 
material  with  which  they  are  covered  ha 
greater  resthetic  importance,  especially  in  < 
tant  views,  than  the  material  of  the  walls.  'I 
smaller  the  building  the  truer  this  is  felt  to 
till  in  a  cottage  the  roof  becomes  the  feat 
on  which  the  beauty  of  the  whole  depends. 
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us  then  suppose,  not  to  be  too  ambitious, 
cottage  is  being  built  in  a  tile  district, 
might  .prefer  (for  reasons  which  will 
r)  laying  the  tiles  on  riven  oak  laths 
■  than  on  boards  or  battens  ;  bedding 
not  in  mortar,  which  either  drops  out  or 
the  wet  like  a  sponge,  but  in  hay,  moss, 
dried  marsh-grass,  or  whatever  may  be 
mailable  material  and  traditional  usage  of 
strict.  The  problem — almost  an  insoluble 
is  how  to  admit  plenty  of  air  between 
les  while  excluding  fine,  powdery  snow, 
tody,”  says  Mr.  R.  Nevill,  “  who,  in  taking 
d  roofs,  has  ever  seen  the  horrid  mess  to 
1  the  hay  in  a  few  years  becomes  reduced, 
i  ever  think  of  adopting  so  useless  and 
cious  a  method."  Felt,  he  goes  on  to  add, 
better,  and  after  some  years  becomes 
i  than  useless.  A  draughty  cock-loft 
s  a  dry  roof.  But  if  the  aspect  be  much 
ed,  the  under-side  of  the  tiles  can  be 
ed,  this  method  being,  perhaps,  less  open 
jection  than  bedding  in  mortar.  Fifty 
:es  is  a  suitable  pitch.  What  builders  call 
^uare  pitch,  or  pitch  of  45  deg.,  hardly  ever 
j  right,  whatever  the  roofs  be  covered  with, 
he  roof  be  of  the  collared  rafter  form,  the 
:rs  might  be  of  larger  scantling  than  the 
4  in.  by  2  in.,  but  spaced  further  apart, 

:  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  from  centre  to  centre, 
itervals  need  not  be  equal.  The  timbers 
;  large  enough  to  be  framed  instead  of 
d  together,  a  stronger  roof  is  obtained, 

:  the  slight  sag  of  the  laths  between  the 
s  produces  that  ribbed  appearance  which 
idmire  in  roofs  that  have  kept  out  the 
ler  for  generations,  and  which  is  the 
t,  not  so  much  of  age,  as  of  this  method 
nstraction.  Another  advantage  incident 
e  use  of  laths  is  that,  owing  to  their 
ularity,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  straight 
to  the  courses.  The  eximination  of 
:nt  examples  makes  it  clear  that  effects  of 
kind  were  studied,  and  not  accidental, 
nstance,  in  repairing  the  fifteenth-century 
of  Ockwells  Manor — a  house  evidently 
;ned  with  much  thought  and  skill — it  was 
i  that  the  purlins  were  placed  at  such  a 
that  the  rafters  did  not  touch  them  by 
t  1  in.  until  they  were  loaded,  and  when 
oof  was  stripped  they  sprang  back  to  the 
*ht  again.  By  this  simple  means  the  posi- 
of  the  principals  i'.  marked  on  the  outside, 
e  roof  by  a  gentle  undulation,  not  an  un- 
ful  method  of  construction,  and  one 
ch  serves  to  give  delicate  relief  to  the  roof 
as  without  destroying  their  breadth  and 
jlicity,  relief  which  we  seek  in  vain  with 
jets,  dormers,  bands  of  glazed  tiles  and 
:  not,  whereas  it  is  just  this  soft  play  of 
l  and  shade  upon  an  otherwise  unbroken 
,ce  which  gives  so  much  quiet  charm  and 
icter  to  old-world  roofs, 
iming  to  the  tiles  themselves,  what  are  the 
acteristics  of  a  good  plain  tile  ?  What  are 
:o  require  of  the  tile-maker  ?  “  A  good 

.says  Mr.  J.  P.  Allen,  "should  be  hard, 
burnt,  well  shaped,  non-absorbent,  of  good 
jr,  and  with  a  glazed  or  vitrified  face  to  pre¬ 
vegetation  ”  ("  Practical  Building  Construc- 
1"  p.  209.)  The  section  on  tiles  by  Professor 
ry  Adams  in  the  work  called  “  Speci- 
lon,”  contains  this  specification  clause  : — 
;ver  the  roofs  with  first  quality  hard-burnt, 
sed,  dark,  Broseley  tiles  of  approved  manu¬ 
re,  with  nibs,  but  not  nail  holes,  laid  to  a 
1  gauge,  and  each  tile  bedded  in  lime  and 
mortar  ’’  (p.  177).  Well,  I  think  it  safer  to 
:  Nature  on  one’s  side  rather  than  attempt 
i(y  her.  All  she  can  do  with  “  pressed 
Broseley  tiles  of  approved  manufacture," 
deed  with  any  thin,  flat,  vitrified  tiles,  is 
:ale  them,  crack  them,  blacken  them,  and 
d ly  blow  them  off  the  roof.  But  a  rough. 
•Ji-made,  sanded  tile,  she  will  not  onlywater- 
uf,  if  that  be  needed,  but  will  paint  it  with 
^rnost  delicate  greys  and  brightest  orange, 
lily,  then,  no  Broseley  or  other  machine-made 
Uan  possibly,  owing  to  its  flatness,  uniformity, 
Si  unsympathetic  surface,  produce  a  roof 
r:.  any  character — a  roof  such  as  an  artist 
j  Id  care  to  paint.  A  good  tile  will  be 
irl  made.  Then  as  to  size.  Some  old  ones 
ifas  narrow  as  4  in.  ;  6  in.  is  a  usual  width 
r  I  think  5  in.  to  5^  in.  looks  better.  With 
Sri-made  tiles  there  is  no  difficulty,  if  the 
Sir  is  given  in  time,  in  procuring  them  of 
21  specified  v\  idth,  the  mould,  from  which 
!  iy  thousand  tiles  are  made,  costing  about 
6i.  The  length  is  usually  about  io£  in., 
e  the  thickness  is  the  really  important 
.iension,  and  nothing  under  a  full  h  in. 
ild  be  used  ;  §  in.  is  better. 


Next  as  to  shape.  The  set  of  a  tile,  or 
curve  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  given  by 
placing  it  when  partially  dried  on  a  shaped 
bed  of  sand  ;  but  the  buckling,  or  curve  across 
its  width,  is  the  result  of  hard  burning.  A 
buckled  tile  means  a  well-burnt  tile,  and 
should  be  by  no  means  rejected.  Buckled 
tiles  are  especially  useful  for  wall  tiling,  and 
when  the  sun  strikes  obliquely  across  them 
the  effect  is  charming. 

Texture  of  the  surface  of  each  individual 
tile  is  produced  by  plentiful  sanding,  and  by 
not  scraping  out  the  mould  too  often  in  the 
effort  to  get  a  neat  tile,  as  near  as  possible  to 
a  machine-made  one.  The  nail  holes  are 
better  punched  by  hand,  and  not  by  any 
mechanical  process,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
even  in  hand-made  tiles.  The  slight  inequality 
in  the  level  of  the  holes  causes  the  tile  to  hang 
unevenly — a  little  matter,  but  an  important 
one,  as  when  each  course  looks  as  though  laid 
to  a  steel  straightedge  the  effect  is  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  colour  of  a  tile  depends  on  the 
amount  of  iron  in  the  sand,  and  on  its  being 
burnt  with  a  clean,  fierce  flame  such  as  wood 
gives.  With  wood  the  temperature  can  be 
more  easily  varied  than  when  coal  is  used, 
and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  greater  intensity 
of  heat  towards  the  end  of  the  burning,  so  as 
to  bring  about  that  incipient  vitrification  of 
the  middle  layer  of  the  tile  without  affecting 
its  surface,  which  makes  it  impervious  to 
moisture. 

Needless  to  say,  tiles  should  not  be  “  selected 
for  uniformity  of  colour,”  as  some  specifications 
require.  It  is  only  by  slight  varieties  of 
colouring  in  the  separate  tiles  that  the  colour 
of  the  roof  as  a  whole  becomes  beautiful. 

In  a  good  roof  there  are  many  little  prac¬ 
tical  dodges  to  defeat  the  weather  which  all 
help  to  give  interest  and  variety  to  its  surface. 
For  instance,  where  the  tiles  abut  against 
vertical  surfaces,  as  chimneys,  gable  copings, 
party  walls,  and  the  like,  they  are  given  a 
slight  upward  tilt  sideways  to  throw  the 
water  away  from  a  naturally  weak  place. 
This  was  the  case  in  all  the  old  roofs  at  Gray’s 
Inn  until  they  were  relaid  in  recent  years, 
when  they  were  all  smoothed  out  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill,  so  that  the  rain  has  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  soak  into  the  mortar  fillets. 

A  similar  practice  is  that  of  laying  a  tile  flat 
along  the  verges  against  the  end  rafter.  This 
gives  a  side  tilt,  which  prevents  rainwater 
trickling  down  the  gable  face.  This  specially- 
made  tile,  known  as  “  tile  and  a  half,”  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  effect  of  a  very  broad  tile  in 
every  other  course  is  unpleasant.  A  good  tiler 
can  work  the  verges  perfectly  well  without  it 
by  a  little  cutting. 

For  ridges  nothing  is  better  than  the  plain 
half-round.  It  has  a  sanded  face,  like  the 
common  tiles,  and  is  thicker— say,  about  1  in. 
—and  is  bedded  in  hair  mortar.  A  thickish 
projecting  fillet  of  white  mortar  over  each 
joint  has  an  agreeable  effect.  I  have  not 
noticed  it  in  this  country,  but  it  is  the  usual 
practice  in  the  North  of  France.  Special  end 
ridge  tiles  do  not  look  so  well  as  a  bottle  end 
or  pebble  in  mortar  in  an  ordinary  ridge  tile. 

For  the  valleys  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
use  valley  tiles  or  lead.  A  pleasant  effect  is 
produced  by  sweeping  the  tiles  round.  This 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  cutting,  and  some 
packing  on  the  back  of  the  valley  rafters,  and, 
unless  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
unusually  skilled  and  old-fashioned  tiler,  an 
enormous  amount  of  personal  supervision. 
But  I  think  the  result  is  worth  the  trouble. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  a  roof  of  tiles  or 
slates  as  a  kind  of  coarse  drapery  or  tar¬ 
paulin,  which  roughly  takes  the  shape  of  the 
framework  over  which  it  is  thrown,  softening 
all  harshness  of  outline  with  the  gentle  undu¬ 
lations  into  which  it  naturally  falls.  The  great 
enemy  to  be  overcome  in  roof  design  is  hard¬ 
ness.  In  the  typical  modern  roof  each  plane 
looks  as  if  cut  out  in  one  piece  from  some  stiff 
and  flat  material,  like  the  cardboard  roofs  of  a 
badly-made  model,  and  makes  hard  mather 
matical  angles  at  its  intersection  with  the 
adjoining  planes.  For  all  their  fantastical 
extravagance  the  roofs  of  the  Low  Counties 
teach  us  this  lesson— that  slates,  if  small 
enough,  can  be  made  to  cover  any  form  you 
please  :  domes,  bulbs,  spheres,  to  say  nothing 
of  hips  and  valleys,  like  the  scales  of  a  fish  ;  so 
that  a  complicated  roof  can  be  designed  with¬ 
out  a  single  mitred  or  mechanical  angle. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  you  can 


in  a  small  building  is  the  eaves.  They  occur 
at  the  wall-head,  to  which  the  eye  naturally 
travels,  just  where  there  is  the  most  marked 
change  of  plane  and  of  material,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  line  of  shadow.  So  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  by  unskilful  treatment  of  this  part  the 
effect  of  an  otherwise  good  roof  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  marred.  When  the  sprocket-pieces  or 
rafter  ends  show,  their  management  demands 
great  care.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
effect  of  a  row  of  narrow  sprockets  laid  on 
edge,  all  of  exactly  the  same  scantling,  and  all 
spaced  at  exactly  the  same  interval— possibly 
all  varnished  into  the  bargain.  A  better  way 
is  to  lay  the  sprockets  flat,  whatever  you  do 
with  the  rafters,  to  space  them  unequally,  and 
to  vary  their  sizes.  In  small  houses,  where  the 
eaves  have  much  projection,  the  soffits  can  be 
boarded,  lathed  and  plastered,  or  treated  as  a 
cove.  With  slight  overhang,  a  cornice  of  wood 
or  stone  may  be  comfortably  tucked  under  the 
projecting  tiles  or  slates. 

All  eaves’  gutters  are  something  of  a  dis¬ 
figurement.  Substitute  for  the  pleasing  irregu¬ 
larities  of  the  natural  eaves'  line,  a  line  just  as 
hard  as  cast  iron  can  make  it  ;  in  other  words, 
fix  a  half-round  gutter,  and  not  only  eaves,  but, 
to  a  great  extent,  elevation  also  will  be  spoilt. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  collect  the  rain  water, 
or  where  walls  are  thin,  it  is  better  to  use 
wooden  spouting.  It  may  be  square  or  V- 
shaped  in  section,  or  hollowed  out  of  the  solid, 
but  it  must  be  kept  small,  or  the  effect  is 
clumsy.  The  downpipes  in  this  case  will  be 
of  wood,  with  tapering  heads,  and  will  stand 
clear  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
long  holdfasts.  . 

When  a  parapet  or  cornice  gutter  is  out  of 
the  question,  nothing  looks  so  satisfactory  as 
dripping  eaves.  It  is  the  rule  where  thatch  is 
used,  and  with  the  majority  of  old  roofs, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  with  9-in. 
walls  the  result  would  probably  not  justify  a 
reversion  to  methods  that  are  suitable  only  to 
good  building.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
likely  that  dripping  eaves  have  ever  done  as 
much  damage  in  three  centuries  as  neglected 
guttering  and  downpipes,  choked  with  their 
own  rust,  and  discharging  the  collected  water 
of  successive  seasons  into  the  walls,  have  done 
in  a  single  generation. 

Of  slate  roofs,  I  think  those  are  prettiest 
where  the  slates  are  very  small  and  thick,  and 
the  graduation  not  too  obvious.  Old  Cornish 
roofs  are  of  this  type  :  they  sometimes  have 
two  or  three  courses  of  very  large  slates  at  the 
eaves.  ,  ;  , 

What  are  known  as  stone  slates,  such  as 
occur  in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
make,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  roof  of  any. 
Of  the  heavy  Horsham  slates,  as  used  upon 
Sussex  houses,  Mr.  Dawber  writes:— “The 
slates  are  very  large  at  the  eaves  and  diminish 
in  the  usual  manner  to  the  ridge  ;  but  they 
lack  the  finish  and  texture  of  the  small  Cots- 
wold  stone  slates,  and  are  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  heavy  roofs  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
We  notice  that  directly  these  slates  are  used 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  flattened,  for  these  old 
builders,  so  sound  in  their  practical  knowledge, 
at  once  recognised  the  impossibility  of  covering 
with  heavy  stone  slates,  steeply  sloping  sides 
where  all  the  drag  and  strain  would  be  on  the 
pegs  and  laths,  and  to  this  can  doubtless  be 
attributed  the  reason  of  our  constantly  finding 
these  roofs  cemented  and  stopped  with  mortar, 
for  their  flat  pitch  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
always  keeping  the  wet  out  without  extraneous 
aid.”—"  Old  Cottages,”  p.  21. 

In  Gloucestershire,  I  believe,  the  roofs  are 
galletted  as  well  as  torched— that  is  to  say,  after 
the  slates  are  laid  they  are  gone  over  carefully 
on  the  underside,  and  small  slips  of  slate  are 
inserted  in  the  larger  crevices  which  arise  from 
the;unevenness  of  the  slates,  before  the  torching 


is  proceeded  with. 

When  the  roof  is  of  steep  pitch  and  shows 
conspicuously  against  the  sky,  lead  is  not  suit¬ 
able,  except  to  monumental  and  lofty  buildings, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  visible  roof  to  wall 
surface  is  not  large.  A  cottage  roof,  with  eaves 
10  ft.  or  less  from  the  ground,  would  not  be  a 
pleasing  object  if  covered  with  lead.  When 
the  roof  is  flatfish  and  but  little  seen,  or  entirely 
hidden  by  parapets,  as  in  many  late  village 
churches,  lead  is  the  obvious  material  to  use. 
Again,  it  is  especially  suitable  to  those  small 
and  highly  decorated  roofs,  such  as  often  sur¬ 
mounted  octagonal  turrets  of  the  Tudor  pericd. 
One  or  two  such  roofs  of  tabernacle  work 
covered  with  lead  still  survive  at  Hampton 


designed  house  ;  [or  the  most  emphatic  point  |  illuminated  and  gilded.  On  Barnard  s  Inn  hall 
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is  a  good  louvre  in  turret  form  covered  with 
lead.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
this  kind  of  work  that  I  know  of  is  the  old 
belfry  at  Calais,  which  is  well  worth  missing  a 
train  to  see. 

As  with  other  kinds  of  roof,  so  with  lead, 
there  are  several  devices  in  the  laying  invented 
for  purely  practical  reasons,  but  which  lend 
aesthetic  effect  and  interest.  For  instance,  in 
many  old  churches,  including  Exeter  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  sheets  are  not  laid  parallel  to  the 
gable  copings,  but  strike  into  them  at  an  angle. 
Then,  too,  the  boarding  under  the  lead  in 
mediaeval  roofs  was  not  close  laid,  but  with 
gaps  of  about  2  in.  between  each  board.  The 
motive  of  both  these  devices  was,  by  increasing 
the  friction,  to  keep  the  lead  from  creeping  ; 
and  each  gives  some  interest  to  an  otherwise 
mechanical  surface.  The  boarding  in  old  roofs 
is  almost  invariably  oak  ;  with  modern  imper¬ 
fectly  seasoned  wood  chemical  action  is  set  up 
and  the  lead  perishes  ;  but  if  the  boarding  be 
thin,  say  £  in.,  and  water-seasoned,  I  believe  it 
is  safe  to  use  oak  :  however,  no  doubt  desil- 
vered  lead  is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  acidu¬ 
lated  vapours  than  ithe  lead  which  was  used 
before  1840,  when  the  desilvering  process 
came  into  use.  In  modern  roofs  the  rolls  are 
often  too  big,  owing  to  the  use  of  a  wooden 
core.  A  welt  is  better,  except  in  flats,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  walking  about,  and 
the  wooden  roll  is  a  necessity. 

There  is  no  practical  reason  why  the  sheets 
should  all  be  of  equal  width,  and  a  very  good 
aesthetic  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  should  vary  to  the  extent 
noticeable  in  old  roofs  where  there  has  been 
much  patching,  but  just  enough  to  destroy  the 
mathematical  accuracy  which  teases  the  eye. 

In  old  English  roofs  there  is  no  ridge  roll, 
but  the  sheets  are  lapped  over  several  feet  at 
the  top ;  and  I  believe  the  ornamental  ridge 
was  rare.  There  is  the  well-known  exception 
at  Exeter,  where  the  ridge  of  the  cathedral  has 
a  simple  cresting  of  fleurs-de-lys.  Old  prints 
of  Holyrood  show  a  beautiful  ridge  of  crowned 
roses  and  thistles  ;  but  here,  no  doubt,  French 
influence  was  at  work. 

On  church  roofs  one  may  often  see  the  dates 
at  which  repairs  were  executed  accompanied 
by  the  churchwarden's  initials.  These  are  cast 
in  the  sheet,  and  some  of  them,  as  at  Minster 
in  Thanet,  are  elaborate  and  interesting. 
There  is  some  suggestion  for  ornamentation  in 
this.  A  simple  powdering  of  symbolic  or 
heraldic  device,  gilt,  might  be  worth  attempt¬ 
ing.  The  old  fleche  on  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Aberdeen,  is  decorated  after  this 
fashion,  with  monograms,  lily-pots,  thistles,  and 
crowns.  The  root  of  the  cathedral  at  Troyes 
is  said  to  have  been  diapered  with  golden 
flames.  But  it  is  easy  to  overdo  these  things, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  elaborately  tinned  and 
painted  French  roofs  of  which  one  reads,  must 
have  been  rather  overdone. 

Gilding  is  as  a  rule  safe  enough.  In  the 
East  domes  are  often  gilt  all  over.  In  Western 
surroundings  the  effect  might  be  unpleasant, 
but  parcel  gilding,  as  on  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  is  most  valuable.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  ribs  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  so 
treated.  The  effect  would  not  be  in  the  least 
barbaric,  but  refined,  owing  to  the  delicate 
effects  of  the  curvature  of  converging  ribs 
which  would  be  brought  into  relief  by  the 
gold. 

The  lead  used  should  be  cast,  not  milled. 
“  is  almost  useless,”  says  Mr.  Lethaby,  "try¬ 
ing  to  put  interesting  workmanship  into  dull 
and  poor  materials.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
modern  sheet  lead  has  a  poor,  mean,  crushed 
mill-board  look,  and  its  wretched  colour  puts 
it  quite  out  of  court  as  anything  but  a  mere 
makeshift.  Cast  lead,  on  the  contrary,  has  a 
beautiful  surface,  it  is  cast  with  the  greatest 
ease,  with  the  most  simple  of  appliances,  and 
does  not  blacken  by  exposure  to  the  air  as 
milled  lead  does.  ...  In  gutters  and  flats  cast 
lead  should  be  used,  if  for  practical  reasons 
alone.  ...  It  is  said  that  milled  lead  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  about  1670.  The 
plumbers  of  the  time  opposed  its  use  and  said 
it  could  not  be  durable.  The  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  replied  by  offering  to  keep  milled  lead  of 
7-lbs.  a  foot  in  repair  for  forty  years  for  an 
insurance  of  ±  per  cent.  That,  to  me,  seems 
saying  very  little  for  the  material ;  it  would 
have  said  little  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  least 
Then  the  forty  years5  view  of  things  had  not 
been  invented”  ("Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,"  xlv.  456). 

The  greater  number  of  lead  roofed  buildings 
have  parapets  or  cornice  gutters,  but  in  many 


old  churches  there  is  no  gutter,  but  the  lead 
hangs  easily  over  the  eaves  like  a  flounce, 
which  gives  a  curiously  forlorn  look,  not  with¬ 
out  charm.  It  is  just  this  gentle  dressing  of 
the  lead  which  is  so  appropriate.  Modern 
plumbers  like  to  dress  lead  far  too  hard,  espe¬ 
cially  where,  as  over  cornices,  they  have  a 
fillet  to  dress  it  to.  The  result  is  that  the  drip 
is  spoilt  and  the  water  runs  back  over  the 
members  of  the  cornice  and  down  the  wall. 

Thatchers  must  be  a  stubborn  race,  for  they 
have  preserved  the  traditions  of  their  craft  in 
spite  of  modern  improvements  ;  and,  though 
the  best  materials  are  not  now  available,  reeds 
being  no  longer  grown  for  the  purpose,  and 
wheat  straw  being  too  much  broken  by 
threshing  machinery,  their  work  seems  to  be 
as  well  done  as  ever.  Neatness,  which  is  the 
bane  of  slate  and  tile  roofs,  is  most  appropriate 
to  thatch.  The  more  it  resembles  well-combed 
fur,  and  the  less  it  suggests  a  heap  of  sodden 
refuse  the  better. 

The  characteristic  beauty  of  thatch  is  the 
grace  and  ease  with  which  it  undulates  over 
hips  and  dormers,  and  projections  of  every 
kind,  combined  with  the  curious  sense  of  snug¬ 
ness  which  it  conveys.  Xo  eaves  gutters  are 
used,  and  no  flashings  are  necessary  against 
stacks  or  gable  copings.  If  the  walls  are 
plastered  a  coating  of  tar  about  1  ft.  6  in.  high 
along  the  base  is  a  sufficient  protection  against 
damp. 

The  thatchers’  trade  is  slowly  dying  out. 
Between  the  years  1S51  and  1891  their  num¬ 
bers  declined  from  6,000  to  3,000  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  anticipated  that  they  will  not  be  able  much 
longer  to  resist  the  inroads  of  improvement 
and  the  superior  attractions  of  corrugated  iron. 


Mr.  H.D.  Searles-Wood,  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Eden  for  his  paper,  said  he 
was  too  great  a  Philistine  to  agree  with  all  Mr. 
Eden  had  said.  He  had,  unfortunately,  rather 
too  much  personal  experience  of  what  some 
of  Mr.  Eden's  suggestions  resulted  in.  lie 
happened  to  have  a  reversionary  interest  in 
some  charming  property  in  Kent,  where  could 
be  found  the  features  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Eden  : 
oak  timbers,  hand-made  tiles,  & c.  The  cottages 
were  most  picturesque,  but  their  picturesque¬ 
ness  was  all  they  were  worth,  for  they  could 
not  be  occupied,  but  they  were  often  sketched 
or  painted.  Consequently,  he  was  rather  out  of 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Eden’s  point  of  view. 
Some  of  the  points  referred  to  were  interesting, 
but  he  would  leave  some  one  more  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Eden  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Adams  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks.  He  said  he  was  somewhat  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr.  Eden’s  opinions,  but  he  realised 
with  Mr.  Searles-Wood  that  there  were  more 
practical  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with.  That  a 
building  should  not  look  mechanical  was  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  the  first  points  an  architect  should 
attend  to,  but  they  had  to  do  many  things  in 
the  ordinary  practice  of  everyday  life  which 
they  would  not  do  if  they  were  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  the  suggestions  Mr.  Eden  had 
made  were  not  altogether  practical.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  most  annoying  difficulties  that 
an  architect  had  to  deal  with  was  the  local  by¬ 
laws,  which  on  every  hand  imposed  restrictions 
which  were  extremely  irritating.  If  an  archi¬ 
tect  attempted  to  build  a  house  or  cottage 
without,  for  instance,  any  eaves-gutter,  the 
district  council  would  not  pass  the  plans.  The 
other  day  when  he  was  building  a  small  work¬ 
shop  in  his  garden  for  his  boy — it  was  an  un¬ 
pretentious  building,  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
have  any  eaves-gutter  at  all — he  was  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  water.  He 
was  compelled  to  construct  the  building  in 
fireproof  material,  and  so  he  designed  it  to  be 
built  in  iron,  to  be  covered  in  uralite  (which  he 
thought  was  an  extremely  useful  material).  He 
knew  the  local  board  could  not  object  to  this 
construction,  but  they  sent  his  plans  back  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the 
water.  He  got  over  the  difficulty  by  saying  he 
was  going  to  collect  it  in  a  tub.  As  an  instance 
of  the  obstructiveness  of  the  by-laws  he  might 
mention  the  following  facts  :  he  built  a  house 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  a  country  district  of  Surrey 
where  the  Local  Authority  insisted  upon  him 
taking  the  waste  of  one  sink  with  a  4  in.  pipe 
about  200  ft.  right  round  the  house  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  by-laws  which  stated  that 
nothing  like  a  catch-pit  must  be  within  60  ft. 
of  a  building.  Many  of  the  matters  suggested 
in  Mr.  Eden’s  paper  they  would  not,  in  ordinary 
practice,  be  able  to  do.  An  architect  must  be 
practical  above  all  things,  and  although  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  most  of  the  sug¬ 


gestions  made  by  Mr.  Eden  were  not  pi 
tical,  he  must  say,  after  some  years- 
experience,  that  they  would  be  extrem 
difficult  to  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  in  supporting  the  v 
of  thanks,  said  he  quite  agreed  as  to  the  diffit 
ties  to  be  faced  in  regard  to  the  local  by-la 
and  he  could  only  hope  that  architects  wo 
do  all  they  could  to  come  under  the  simp 
London  Building  Act.  He  disagreed  w 
almost  all  Mr.  Eden’s  conclusions,  and) 
appeared  to  him  that  architects  did  not  desi 
merely  to  make  buildings  picturesque,  or 
afford  instruction  for  young  artists.  No  0 
admired  more  than  he  did  picturesque  c 
tages,  with  pretty  roofs  and  so  on,  but  arc 
tects  had  to  satisfy  their  clients  in  other  thin 
as  well.  As  to  what  Mr.  Eden  said  abi 
sprockets  of  varying  thickness  of  differt 
spacing  eaves,  could  any  one  imagine  whai 
client,  or  district  council,  or  any  one  el 
would  say  to  things  being  done  that  way  ? 
roof  should  be  picturesque,  but  he  sometin 
feared,  judging  from  the  style  of  architecti 
now  so  prevalent,  that  the  roof  would  soon  r 
more  or  less  hidden  altogether.  At  a  cert* 
period  of  the  last  century,  roofs,  as  they  kne 
were  hidden  behind  an  enormous  parapet, 
roof  gave  great  character  to  a  buildi< 
especially  a  small  one.  The  Kent  and  Surr 
cottages  were  extremely  picturesque,  becai; 
they  show,  comparatively,  a  large  mass  [ 
roof,  covered  with  hand-made  tiles  adorned  : 
nature,  giving  an  effect  which  could  rarely 
obtained  by  slate  roofs.  He  was  sot< 
the  paper  had  not  dealt  more  w* 

the  practical  details  of  roof  covering,  because 
roof  in  every  country  was  of  great  important 
It  must  strike  any  one  who  visited  Holland  hd 
extremely  careful  the  people  were  with  th(1 
roofs,  and  how  they  tried  in  everyway  to  mab 
good  roofs.  Some  of  the  old  Dutch  fat; 
buildings  with  their  projecting  eaves  we, 
very  picturesque  ;  sometimes,  for  the  sake  t 
protection  from  heavy  rains,  hay  and  co: 
ricks  were  covered  with  a  movable  roof  draw 
up  and  down  by  pulleys.  Swiss  roofs  hi! 
large  projecting  eaves  and  verges,  and  f1 
the  same  reason.  As  to  slates,  he  agretj 
with  what  Mr.  Eden  had  said.  Some  slati 
seemed  almost  like  notepaper,  so  thin  wd 
they.  At  a  recently-erected  London  Courli 
Council  Fire  Brigade  station  some  vev 
thick  Westmoreland  slates  were  use 
by  the  Works  Department,  but  he  w 
afraid  that  on  some  of  the  frail  buil 
ings  that  were  erected,  it  would  not  I 
possible  to  use  these  slates,  for  they  were  vev 
heavy,  though  they  were  the  best  kind  of  slat; 
to  use.  Slates,  generally,  did  not  chanj 
colour — ordinary  Bangor  slates  did  not — b- 
hand^made  tiles  did,  and  generally  looked  vev 
picturesque.  He  liked  Broseley  tiles,  and  w; 
getting  to  like  dark  purple  brindled  Brosele 
but  they  were  a  little  brittle.  He  had  observe 
that  in  modern  buildings  roofed  with  till 
there  had  been  a  great  many  subseque: 
repairs  to  the  roof,  and  it  seemed  to  him  th 
tile  roofs  did  not  last  so  long  as  sla 
roofs.  There  were  a  great  many  so-callt 
patent  tiles  about,  of  which  he  disliked  tl 
Broomhall,  which  seemed  to  destroy  tl 
scale  of  a  building  and  did  not  last — in  fac 
they  were  not  durable,  and  could  1 
scraped  with  a  knife.  He  was  rather  son 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  they  should  t 
discussing  thatched  roofs.  They  made  vei 
warm  roofs  but  they  harboured  a  lot  of  thinf 
which  ought  not  to  be  there.  Besides,  thei 
was  great  danger  from  fire  from  thatchei 
roofed  buildings  when  built  close  togethe 
I  Nor  was  a  thatched  roof  a  good  roof  for  pr 
tection  from  the  weather,  for  there  were  r 
flashings  in  such  a  roof.  He  had  noticed  th; 
j  the  practice  was  being  done  away  with  1 
'  providing  a  very  ornate  ridge,  and  he  believe 
that  a  plain  ridge  was  a  good  deal  better.  Tf 
ornaments  broke  off  sometimes,  and  produce 
a  peculiar  and  not  pleasing  effect.  The  plai 
ridge  was  more  pleasing,  with  a  figure  at  tf 
end,  if  they  wished.  A  dropping  eaves  woul 
look  very  well  if  we  had  no  rain,  but  as  we  c 
have  rain  he  liked  to  see  an  eaves  gutter,  h 
did  not  admire  the  sunk  gutter  which  w; 
once  used  in  conjunction  with  the  droppin 
eaves.  He  thought  milled  lead  was  a  usefi 
material,  cast  lead  being  but  little  used.  Ni 
much  had  been  said  about  zinc,  which  w; 
a  material  much  used  and  much  abuse* 
It  was  not  of  much  use  unless  laid  on  goc 
boarding  and  felt.  In  some  districts  (i 
Gloucestershire,  for  instance)  the  roofs  ar 
1  walls  of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  too  mu< 
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e  same  colour.  The  45  deg.  pitch  gave 
:tremely  ugly  roof,  and  he  thought  that  in 
climate  we  should  never  go  below  it ; 
ct,  a  steeper  roof  was  much  better  for 
ling-houses  and  public  buildings. 

-.  R.  H.  Weymouth  said  they  ought  to 
5  Mr.  Eden  for  the  literary  merit  of  his 
rand  the  general  interest  he  had  sustained 
e  paper.  H  e  thought  they  should  specially 
rve  the  point  of  view  from  which  Mr. 

1  looked  at  this  subject  of  roofs,  i.c.,  the 
t  personal  interest  an  architect  must  take 
les  and  slates  and  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
;ct.  There  was  a  great  difference  between 
nfinite  pains  in  the  erection  of  a  building 
fr.  Eden’s  method  and  selecting  materials 
e  sitting  in  an  office  with  a  specification- 
;  by  your  side.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Eden 
,  referred  to  the  old  system  of  doing  this 
c  merely  for  archaeological  reasons,  or  with 
sire  to  put  in  a  plea  for  doing  the  work  in 
cheapest  way  possible.  It  had  been  said 
'  we  have  to  build  cheaply,  but  that  did 
ipply  to  all  buildings  ;  but  effective  build- 

could  be  produced  on  the  lines  laid 
n  by  Mr.  Eden  if  we  knew  how  to 
;d  money  and  time  ;  and  in  recalling  to  us 
methods  of  our  forefathers,  Mr.  Eden  had 
:  good  service,  and  in  the  sincere  way  in 
ch  he  had  treated  the  subject  he  had,  per- 
made  some  of  them  think  that  the 
ent  rather  slap-dash  way  of  specifying  a 
was  not  the  best,  and  that  they  had  better 
,  a  little  more  pains  and  more  personal 
rest  in  their  work-in  the  laying  and  using 
^les,  for  instance — the  same  interest,  in  fact, 

I  they  took  in  preparing  their  drawings  for 
iclient  to  see.  The  paper  fitted  in  very 

with  the  last  paper  read  before  the  Dis- 
iion  Section — a  paper  by  Mr.  Cautley  on 
Jn  buildings,  in  which  the  author  went  into 
neminutia;  of  farm  buildings  as  erected  in  the 
am  counties,  and  the  two  papers  made  one 
That  there  were  young  and  able  men  who 
p  not  ashamed  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways 
;oing  things.  It  did  not  follow  that  in 
•g  so  they  were  degenerating — it  might  be 
|  those  old  lines  were  better  than  modern 

i.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Eden  that  as  far  as 
Bible  they  should  use  the  materials  of  the 
jlity  where  they  built.  Materials  had  to  be 
orted  sometimes,  but  in  the  main  they  were 
yited  to  the  neighbourhood  into  which  they 
e  introduced.  In  Westmoreland  one 
k  to  see  slate  roofing  and  in  Kent  tile- 
|iing  ;  when  things  were  reversed  there  was 
iertain  inharmoniousness  about  the  result. 
IjEden  might  have  saida  little  more  as  to 
:  grouping  of  roofs  and  the  way  they  run 
i!  each  other.  As  to  thatch,  it  was  not,  as 
'fyone  knew,  durable,  but  country  folks  who 
(t  under  it  winter  and  summer  had  many 
rid  words  to  say  for  it. 

Hr.  Louis  Ambler  said  he  agreed  with  what 

II  Weymouth  had  said,  i.c.,  that  a  paper 
in  as  they  had  just  heard  was  useful  in 
aging  back  old  methods  of  covering  roofs, 
jfpared  with  which  the  modern  methods 
i  e  inferior  in  results  as  to  appearance. 
;ld-baked  Broseley  tiles  were  certainly 
liatisfactory  compared  with  sand-faced,  and 
lifted  tiles  were  an  abomination.  As  to 
les,  Mr.  Eden  had  said  it  was  a  question  of 
|>ur  and  texture — perhaps  it  was  more  of 
nure.  He  (the  speaker)  was  very  much  in 
Our  of  regarding  colour  as  of  as  much  im- 
(tance  as  texture.  He  did  not  think  those 

j,  pie-grey  slates  ever  looked  well,  par- 
l.larly  when  they  were  used  in  connexion 
h  “  crimson  ”  brick  walls,  as  was  often  done, 
.to  thin  green  slates,  it  was  not  only  the 
iiness  that  was  objectionable,  but  their 
Our.  They  were  green  at  first,  and  then  (he 
k  some  buildings  in  mind  which  had  been  up 
ew  years)  they  got  a  mottled  appearance 
E  dried  peas — anything  but  green  ;  grey  or 
:  b,  perhaps.  Even  when  green  Westmore- 
d  slates  were  specified,  it  was  not  always 
Ly  to  get  the  colour  ordered.  He  had  had 
Iiiculty  in  getting  the  Buttermere  slates 
tal  to  the  sample  selected  ;  the  bulk  sup- 
id  were  often  of  a  darker  and  greyer 
ide,  much  of  the  green  tint  being  lost. 
I  Eden  had  not  referred  to  copper  as  a  roof 
lering.  Copper,  particularly  in  towns,  was 
jexcellent  roof  covering,  though  it  was  very 
tensive,  and  the  wonderful  green  colour  it 
Ik  on  was  in  many  cases  most  beautiful.  In 

country  it  was  not  so,  for  the  green  of 
;>per  was  a  bluish  tint  which  did  not 
hmonise  with  foliage ;  but  for  use  in 
7ns  it  was  an  excellent  material  if  expense 
U  not  to  be  greatly  considered. 


The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  Mr.  Eden's  interesting 
paper  had  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  little  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  speakers, 
who  had  not  quite  realised  what  Mr.  Eden  had 
in  mind.  Apparently  Mr.  Eden  had  been 
thinking  of  roof  coverings  to  cottages  and 
country  houses  and  buildings  of  that  kind 
rather  than  of  buildings  in  towns,  and  a  great 
many  people  would  sympathise  with  Mr. 
Eden’s  feeling  that  a  building,  to  look  really 
well  after  the  lapse  of  time,  should  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and 
should  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  time  had 
passed  over  it,  and  had  toned  down  its  irregu¬ 
larities  and  crudenesses  of  colour.  No  doubt 
to  ensure  that  they  must  have  materials  which 
were  more  or  less  soft  and  absorbent 
Rivingtone  and  other  authorities  said  that 
bricks  should  be  hard  and  non-absorbent— 
apparently  the  ideal  to  look  for  was  cast-iron. 

It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  that  all  the  text  books  and  all  the 
authorities  which  were  consulted  by  the  young 
student  were  prepared  from  that  point  of 
view.  Speaking  from  his  own  experience,  when 
he  was  a  student  he  read  Rivingtone  most 
religiously,  and  used  to  believe  that  materials 
ought  always  to  be  hard.  He  also  used  to  think, 
on  the  same  authority,  that  a  wall  should  be 
built  of  solid  stone  and  not  backed  with  brick, 
and  he  had  to  unlearn  many  things  like  that ; 
and  there  must  be  similar  cases  of  young  men 
who  learnt  such  injurious  stuff.  He  thought 
there  was  great  need  of  a  text  book  which 
should  be  a  really  reliable  authority,  and  which 
should  guide  students  in  the  right  way.  It 
was  absolutely  false  to  say  that  a  hard  material 
was  necessarily  more  durable  than  a  soft  one. 
He  knew  cases  where  the  hardest  pressed  red 
bricks  flaked  after  a  few  years,  whereas  in 
London  there  were  cases  of  soft  rubbers  which 
had  been  built  200  or  300  years  ago  which 
were  as  good  as  when  put  up.  As  to  the  uses 
of  tiles,  Mr.  Eden  had  not  told  them  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  best  means  of  treating  a 
roof  where  there  were  rooms  in  it,  close  up  to 
the  rafters.  Mr.  Eden  had  told  them  that 
chopped  hay  and  that  sort  of  thing  was  per¬ 
nicious,  and  had  said  that  felt  was  not  much 
better,  but  he  did  not  say  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  best  way  of  treating  the  roof  in  that 
case.  A  method  he  (the  Chairman)  had 
adopted  and  found  fairly  successful  was  to  put 
mortar  underneath  the  tiles  about  1  in.  thick, 
with  an  ordinary  plasterer’s  lath  between  each 
tile  lath.  That  made  a  fairly  good  roof,  but  it 
was  open  to  objection,  for  he  had  noticed  that 
in  some  cases  the  frost  had  got  hold  of  some  of 
the  tiles  and  split  them,  because  they  were  too 
tightly  held  in  position,  but  as  far  as  he  knew, 
that  was  the  best  way  to  treat  a  loof  of  that 
sort.  Turning  valleys,  instead  of  lead  valleys,  or 
purpose-made  valleys,  was  an  excellent  method 
if  properly  done,  but  it  required  a  good  deal  of 
skill  to  do  it  properly.  The  appearance  was 
good,  for  the  angular  line  in  the  roof  was  lost 
and  a  soft  effect  of  one  surface  flowing  into 
another  was  produced  which  was  very  pleasing. 
It  was  done  in  nearly  all  cases  of  stone-slated 
roofs,  and  the  stone  slaters  of  Northampton¬ 
shire  still  carried  out  the  work  in  that  way  in 
a  good  many  cases.  As  to  wood  gutters  and 
down  pipes,  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Eden, 
for  he  did  not  think  a  cast-iron  gutter  supported 
on  wrought-iron  brackets  was  offensive,  but  it 
wanted  doing  with  care.  In  a  great  many 
cases  one  saw  that  treatment  on  a  roof  with  an 
enormous  fascia  projecting  below  the  gutter, 
and,  of  course,  that  was  objectionable  ;  but 
when  carefully  done  the  iron  gutter  was  not 
bad.  He  thought  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
omit  gutters  entirely.  As  to  the  weight  of 
stone  slates,  and  the  weight  of  very  thick  tiles 
necessitating  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
rafters,  he  thought  that  was  a  point  very  much 
exaggerated.  Supposing  they  did  have  to  put 
a  ralter  6  by  2  instead  of  5  by  2  in  a  house  of 
ordinary  size,  they  would  find  the  extra  cost 
was  very  little.  The  cost  of  timber  was  one  of 
the  smallest  costs  in  the  erection  of  a  building, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  influence 
them  when  considering  what  was  the  best  form 
of  roof  covering.  As  to  thatched  roofs,  they  were 
not  durable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  thatched  roof  was  disappearing 
altogether,  and  that  in  course  of  time  it  would 
be  a  method  of  the  past.  A  great  many  people 
were  content  to  have  a  thatched  roof,  knowing 
it  must  be  renewed  in  a  few  years,  for  the  sake 
of  its  picturesqueness,  and  that  being  so,  he 
believed  the  thatched  roof  would  continue. 


Stone  slates  on  cottages  had  been  objected  to 

in  the  discussion  becauSe  they  resulted  in  such 
a  sameness  of  colour.  That  was  true,  but 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Nothing  was  more 
charming  than  the  Northamptonshire  grey 
cottages  with  grey  roofs  against  the  green 
trees  and  grass. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Eden  briefly  replied.  He  said  he  did 
not  expect,  nor  did  he  wish,  that  everything  he 
said  should  be  agreed  to  without  discussion  ; 
but  he  thought  there  was  a  point  of  view 
worth  putting  whether  it  was  accepted  or  not. 
He  was  aware  that  there  were  difficulties  to 
contend  with  as  to  cost,  but  still  more  in  the 
matter  of  by-laws,  but  it  was  as  well,  as  facts 
are  corrupting,  to  resist  them  by  persisting  in 
anv  ideals  they  might  have. 

The  meeting  then  terminated.  The  next 
ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  21, 
when  papers  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer  and  Dr. 
Jane  Walker  will  be  read  on  “  Sanatoria  for 
Consumptives.”  The  meeting  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Architectural 
Museum  premises  will  be  held  on  November 
24-  .  _  , 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.  (President),  took 
the  chair  on  Friday  last  week  at  the  sixteenth 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Egypt  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  House. 

Lord  Belhaven  of  Stenton  proposed  the  re- 
election  of  the  retiring  members  of  Committee, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Tomkins. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Grueber  (Hon.  Treasurer) 
submitted  the  financial  report,  which  stated  that 
the  general  balance-sheet  showed  that  the 
assets  of  the  Fund,  the  Archaeological  Survey, 
and  the  Grreco-Roman  branch  amounted  on 
July  31  to  5,196/.  is. 

Sir  W.  Charley  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Warton  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  financial 
statement,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  his  annual 
address,  referred  first  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Society  in  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  F.  Llewellyn 
Griffith,  Dr.  John  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
A.  Haworth,  and  General  C.  G.  Loring.  As 
to  their  work  and  publications,  the  excava¬ 
tions  carried  on  for  the  Fund  by  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie  were  mainly  amongst  the 
Royal  tombs,  and  partly  within  the  Temenos 
of  Osiris,  at  or  near  Abydos.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  a  portion  of  the  work  done 
is  held  back  for  publication  next  year. 
One  of  the  results  of  last  year’s  work  had  been 
to  add  another  name  to  the  list  of  kings  who 
reigned  before  the  first  dynasty.  For  the 
present  the  list  stands — Ka,  Ro,  Zezer,  Nar- 
Mer,  and  Sma.  Among  the  objects  found, 
worked  flints  in  the  shape  of  flakes,  axes, 
scrapers,  knives,  and  other  forms  were  nume¬ 
rous.  Among  the  flints  from  the  Royal  tombs 
is  one  chipped  apparently  to  represent  the 
cow-like  head  of  Hathor.  A  figure  of  a  croco¬ 
dile  was  also  found.  The  flints  from  the 
Temenos  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
depth  (specified  in  inches)  at  which  they  were 
found  below  the  surface.  The  number  of 
stone  vases  that  were  found  was  large,  but 
they  were  for  the  most  part  broken.  Pottery 
also  was  abundant.  In  bronze  were  various 
tools  of  no  particular  moment,  but  some 
engraved  hypocephali  are  fine  specimens  of 
work.  The  collections  of  beads  and  amulets 
from  different  tombs,  the  foundation  deposits, 
the  tables  of  offerings,  the  sculptures,  stelre, 
and  other  objects  form  valuable  additions  to 
the  museums  to  which  they  had  been  allotted. 
Of  publications  shortly  to  appear  were  a  fourth 
and  revised  edition  of  “  Pithom  and  the  Route 
of  the  Exodus,”  by  M.  Naville  ;  and  an  account 
of  the  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mclver  and  Mr. 
Mace  during  the  season  before  last,  entitled 
“  El  Amrah  and  Abydos.”  For  the  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  Survey  Mr.  Davies  had  again  carried  on 
a  campaign  single-handed  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Tell-el-Amarna  was  the  site  chosen.  Here 
Mr.  Davies  singled  out  for  his  admirable 
facsimile  work  the  largest  and  finest  tomb  in 
the  group,  that  of  Mery-Ra  (No.  3  of  Lepsins, 
but  now  known  as  No.  4).  A  large  part  of  this 
has  already  been  well  copied  by  the  artists  of 
Lepsins’  Expedition  and  others,  but  the  copies 
made  by  Mr.  Davies  will  for  the  first  time  give 
connexion  to  its  scenes  and  supply  important 
omissions.  A  short  visit  was  paid  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season  to  Thebes.  A  magnate 
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of  that  capital,  Aba,  in  the  time  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  reproduced  for  his  own  tomb 
many  scenes  from  that  of  his  namesake,  Aba,  at 
Deir-el-Gebrawi.  All  that  remained  of  them 
were  traced  by  Mr.  Davies.  The  publications 
of  the  Survey  had  been  increased  by  one 
memoir,  the  first  volume  of  Deir-el-Gebrawi, 
devoted  to  the  tomb  of  Aba  and  the  small 
tombs  of  the  southern  group.  Some  scenes 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Theban  Aba  had  been 
added  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  second 
volume  of  Deir-el-Gebrawi  will  present  the 
remainder  of  the  tombs,  give  identifications  of 
the  fishes  depicted  in  the  scenes  by  Mr. 
Boulenger,  and  comprise  a  chapter  on  the 
Coptic  graffiti  by  Mr.  Crum.  Dealing  next 
with  the  publications  of  the  Grceco-Roman 
branch,  the  President  said  the  large  volume 
of  Tebtunis  Papyri  had  just  been  issued. 
The  papyri,  almost  without  exception,  were 
obtained  from  the  wrappings  of  mummi¬ 
fied  crocodiles  disinterred  at  Umm-el-Baragat 
in  the  south  of  the  Fayum.  As  to  the 
future  work,  the  cholera  was  now  greatly 
diminishing  in  virulence,  and  Professor  Flin¬ 
ders  Petrie  and  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
feel  justified  in  almost  at  once  returning  to 
Egypt  to  renew  researches.  The  Temenos  of 
Osiris  and  possibly  other  sites  at  or  near 
Abydos  will  be  the  scene  of  Professor  Petrie's 
operations.  The  programme  of  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Survey  for  the  coming  season  is  to  com¬ 
bine  work  at  Tell-el-Amarna  with  visits  to  one 
or  more  of  the  small  sites  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  where  the  copyist  is  much  needed. 
The  researches  of  the  Graeco-Roman  branch 
will  in  the  main  be  conducted  at  Hibeh— a 
promising  site  for  papyri,  which  was  partially 
explored  last  season.  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  would  probably  leave  this  country  early 
in  December.  They  had  been  hard  at  work 
on  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  Vol.  III.,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  it  would  be  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  about  July  next. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie  said  he  need 
hardly  trouble  them  with  any  details  of  the 
work  of  last  year,  as  the  volume  “Abydos  I." 
had  been  in  their  hands  since  July.  The  work 
of  building  up  the  early  history  of  the 
dynasties  had  continuously  gone  forward  :  and 
few  perhaps  realised  that  what  was  now 
quoted  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  order  of 
the  kings  was  entirely  brought  to  light  only 
two  years  ago  in  “  Royal  Tombs.’’  When  that 
was  published  the  envious  remarked  that  we 
should  doubtless  have  to  change  our  minds 
because  the  results  were  so  quickly  laid  down 
But  scarcely  a  single  conclusion  has  been 
modified  in  the  two  succeeding  years  which 
have  built  up  so  much  more.  And  the  only 
argumentative  objections  that  have  been 
raised  entirely  fall  to  the  ground  when  accu¬ 
rately  studied.  The  main  result  of  last  winter’s 
work  was  the  reading  page  by  page  the  iuc- 
cessive  levels  of  the  early  town  of  Abydos 
identifying  the  earlier  levels  of  it  with  the  last 
four  stages  of  the  prehistoric  sequence  date* 
and  the  later  levels  with  the  reigns  of  the 
earliest  kings.  Thus  an  exact  continuity  has 
been  determined  between  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  age  of  unwritten  record,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  7000  years  of  written 
record  of  Egyptian  history.  This  is  entirely  the 
result  of  archaeology  ;  not  a  word  or  a  sign  of 
writing  helped  this  discovery  ;  and  a  scholar 
who  only  understood  the  written  record  would 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  site  but  a  meaning¬ 
less  cartload  of  flints  and  broken  potsherds, 
meaningless  to  him  as  a  papyrus  roll  isto’a,, 
Arab  digger.  The  knowledge  of  the  past  has 
gone  through  four  stages  :  the  gold-huntin^ 
the  art-hunting,  the  inscription-hunting,  and 
now  the  archaeology-hunting.  Each  sta^e  has 
been  despised  as  foolishness  by  those"  who 
preceded  it,  and  each  in  its  turn  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  wider  interest  and  a  greater 
importance  in  the  remains  of  past  civilisa¬ 
tions.  In  the  coming  year  we  look  forward  to 
a  very  definite  course  of  work.  There  is  the 
great  site  of  the  oldest  temple  of  Abydos  on 
wh.ch  we  have  only  yet  cleared  down  to ’the 
eighteenth  dynasty  level.  The  two  or  three 
yards  of  accumulations  which  lie  below  that 
must  consist  of  the  older  remains  of  the 
temples,  which  were  rebuilt  by  the  earlier  kings. 
Re-used  blocks  of  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  dynasties  show  that  a  series  of  temples 
have  left  their  mark  ;  and  the  temple  of  the 
nrst  dynasty  kings  is  the  goal  which  we  seek 
below  all  these.  The  site  is  under  water  level 
till  late  in  the  spring  ;  and  it  will  be  needful  to 
do  the  costly  work  of  removing  all  the  upper 
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able  to  work,  perhaps  under  the  water,  to 
finish  it.  But  the  most  important  early  site  in 
Egypt  is  worth  some  trouble  and  cost  to  save 
all  we  can  of  history  which  will  never  be  known 
except  from  this  ground.  Another  great  work 
is  that  of  clearing  out  the  two  immense  tombs, 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty  kings,  which  were  found 
last  year.  One  of  these  he  had  gone  through, 
and  seen  two  vast  sarcophagi  of  red  granite, 
and  hundreds  of  square  yards  of  polished 
quartzite  lining  the  passages,  which  show  the 
lavish  care  of  the  work.  They  next  hope  to 
bring  some  fine  objects  to  light  from  the  deep 
mass  of  chips  and  rubbish  which  half  fills  the 
passages  and  chambers  some  600  ft.  long.  There 
is  also  (he  excavation  of  the  large  fort  of  the  Old 
Kingdom,  within  which  burialsof  laterages  have 
been  found  ;  but  as  it  has  never  been  really 
cleared  out,  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  it.  And 
besides  this,  the  great  cemetery  of  Abydos  has 
been  by  no  means  exhausted  yet.  Now,  all 
this  work  is  a  very  large  amount  to  cover,  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  one  person.  The  ideal  of 
the  Fund  has  hitherto  been  that  of  individual 
explorers,  sometimes  with  assistance,  ex¬ 
amining  a  single  building.  This  has  perforce 
had  extensions,  but  the  unit  of  work  has  been 
the  type.  He  hoped  that  this  year  will  see  a 
different  ideal  established,  that  of  a  group  of 
workers,  each  devoted  to  a  separate  ground, 
and  all  co-ordinated  in  methods  and  results  by 
one  organiser.  The  Committee  had  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  extending  the  work  by  joining 
more  workers  together,  and  we  go  out  this 
year  a  much  larger  party  of  united  workers 
than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

That  year  they  started  with  entirely  new 
helpers.  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  has  offered  for 
this  year  his  skill  in  architecture  and  drawing, 
whKb  will  help  to  clear  the  history  of  the 
Osiris  temple.  Mr.  Currelly,  Mr.  Riwnsley. 
and  Mr.  Ayrton  are  all  new  to  the  subject,  and 
with  different  capacities  and  in  various  ways, 
and,  he  hoped,  would  take  charge  of  parts  of  the 
works.  Miss  Hansard  has  volunteered  to  stay 
and  give  some  help  with  artistic  drawing,  and 
Miss  Eckenstein  will  attend  to  the  camp  work- 
on  the  collections.  His  own  business  would  be 
organising,  arranging,  and  interpreting  the 
work,  drawing,  and  preparing  for  publication. 
On  collateral  work,  apart  from  the  fund,  Miss 
Murray  and  his  wife  would  be  copying  a  great 
inscribed  tomb. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Petrie  said  : — “  YVe 
start,  therefore,  on  what  will,  I  hope,  be  a  new 
type  of  working  for  the  future,  and  shall  have 
a  staff  which  will  render  the  fund  less  depen 
dent  than  before  on  the  health  of  any  one 
worker.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  society  to  rescue 
what  we  can  in  Egypt  before  it  is  entirely 
wrecked  by  the  dealer,  the  ignorant  amateur 
and  speculator,  and  the  commercial  destroyer, 
none  of  whom  leave  a  shred  of  information  ; 
and  a  duty  which  has  its  scope  in  the  present 
generation  particularly,  as  at  the  present  rate 
of  wreckage  there  will  be  but  little  left  behind 
for  future  lives  to  explore.  Now  is  the  time.’’ 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  use  of  their 
room,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

On  t lie  motion  of  Mr.  Cotton,  seconded  by 
Judge  Baylis,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting 


priated  all  the  funds  at  their  disposal  towafl 
carrying  out  the  agreement  to  be  entered  into,.<ij 
Architectural  Association  shall  provide  such  furtil 
funds  as  mayibe  necessary  to  complete  the  busint 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Council  are  not  at  prer . 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  position.. iinanii 
and  otherwise,  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a  c 
elusion,  and  to  inform  the  Architectural  Associat 
what  funds  it  would  be  necessary  for  that  A'ssoe 
tion  to  provide  to  carry  the  transfer  into  effect 
Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  investigate  t 
whole  business  connected  with  the  proposed  transi 
with  authority  to  consult  with  the  Hon.  Treasu 
and  Solicitors  and  the  Professional  Auditor,  and] 
prepare  a  report  and  financial  statement,  to  be  II 
before  the  Council  at  an  early  date.  The  Sped 
Committee  to  be  authorised  to  incur  any  necessi 
expenses  in  connexion  with  the  investigation.”  ] 


terminated. 


PROPOSED  NEYV  PREMISES  FOR  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


An  “  extraordinary  general  meeting]"  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum, 
Westminster,  was  held  in  the  Museum  at 
Tufton-street  on  Friday  last  week  (Sir  William 
Emerson,  President,  in  the  chair)  to  confirm 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  Museum  at 
a  meeting  held  on  October  24  last.  On  that 
occasion  the  Council  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution  : — 


a  Report  from  their  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr  Maurice 
B.  Adams,  upon  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  Tufton-street  and  the  interest  of  the 
Museum  Association  to  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  consequent  winding  up  voluntarily  of 
the  Museum  Association  ;  having  also  received  from 
their  Hon.  Solicitors  a  Report  that  the  Museum 
Association  have  the  legal  power  to  transfer  their 
premises  and  interest,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
expedient, land  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Museum,  that  such 


- -  „  transfer  should  be 

- ^uiwiuK  an  me  upper  °UiUp°n  slatisfactor5'  terms  being  arranged 

layers  in  order  to  dry  the  soil  below,  and  to  be  I  “"tot  aTZS  "tZ 


“  Resolved  :  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Archi- 

at; "mJetiigcaUed^or  ttfpurpMe!  tfav'lngVeceived  museum  wil1  be  lelt  to  the  Architectural 


Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  the  I-fon.  Secretd 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum,  in: 
circular  calling  the  meeting  held  on  the  ; 
inst.,  stated  that  “  the  Council  and  friends] 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum,  while  grat' 
fully  recognising  the  good  work  and  financ,' 
success  of  this  Institution  as  a  whole,  have  t 
a  long  while  past  realised  that  the  precise  pi 
poses  for  which  the  unique  collection  housi 
in  the  galleries  at  Tufton-street  was  broug 
together  have  not  been  fulfilled  to  anythi! 
like  the  extent  originally  intended.  This  w 
due  to  circumstances  quite  beyond  our  contr 
and,  although  we  have  during  the  past  ft 
years  been  enabled  to  erect  new  studios  at  ti 
cost  of  over  3,000/ ,  and  more  recently  to  » 
roof  and  repair  the  original  buildings  at  1 
cost  of  700/.,  assisted  by  a  temporary  loJ' 
by  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  t!| 
London  County  Council,  the  work  of  maii 
taining  the  museum  for  future  use  has  real: 
constituted  the  main  portion  of  our  achieve 
ment,  apart  from  the  admirable  and  successfci 
work  accomplished  by  the  Westminster  Scho 
of  Art.  Successful  as  its  art  classes  have  beet 
the  collection  which  distinguishes  the  Arch 
tectural  Museum  afforded  little  special  assis 
ance  to  the  students  attending  the  schoti' 
seeing  that  their  studies  were  chiefly  devote 
to  drawing  from  the  life  and  kindred  subject 
The  Council,  with  a  view  of  greatly  developim 
the  more  technical  use  of  the  contents  of  thl 
museum,  and  thereby  carrying  out  the  inteit 
tions  of  its  founders,  has,  with  the  approval! 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  agreed  1 
the  intended  handing  over  of  the  leases  ait 
museum  to  the  London  Architectural  Associii 
tion,  as  advocated  in  my  Report  already  r< 
ferred  to. 

That  body  for  many  years  has  been  er 
deavouring  to  obtain  more  commodious  prr 
mises  for  the  training  of  architects,  and  c 
late  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  rais 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Up  to  the  present 
however,  the  amount  of  money  obtained  i 
quite  inadequate.  Sites  are  increasingly  dififi 
cult  to  obtain,  and  are  becoming  yearly  greatl; 
enhanced  in  value.  In  the  meantime  the  wori 
of  the  classes  is  undoubtedly  very  seriousli 
hampered  for  want  of  room,  and  the  Da; 
School  has  been  conducted  under  the  most  com 
fined  limitations,  with  consequent  disadvan; 
tages  both  to  the  pupils  and  teachers.  Th< 
need  of  an  improved  and  systematic  scheme 
of  education  for  architects,  conceived  on  widei 
lines  and  based  on  University  methods,  has 
become  a  matter  of  urgency  to  enable  the 
forthcoming  generation  of  architects  to  hold 
their  own  with  other  professions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Consequently  the  Council  has 
thus  determined,  with  the  approval  of  the 
members  of  this  Museum  Association,  to  hand 
over  the  premises  as  they  stand,  in  accordance 
with  my  Report  (on  terms  to  be  arranged  as 
indicated  by  the  above  resolution),  to  the 
London  Architectural  Association,  who  will 
continue  the  use  of  the  museum  free  for  ever 
to  the  public,  and  retain  in  some  way  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum, 
subject  to  the  Royal  favour  of  his  most  gracious 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  our  Patron.  In 
matters  of  administration  the  conduct  of  the 


Association,  its  maintenance  being  provided 
for  by  that  Society.” 

On  October  27  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a. 
meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Museum  Council  (consisting  of  Messrs.  M.  B. 
Adams,  Sydney  YV.  Lee,  and  W.  Pain),  in¬ 
structing  Mr.  Adams  to  approach  Mr.  Seth- 
Sraith,  acting  for  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  terms 
suggested  by  them  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Association.  The  proposed  terms  are  as 
follows  : — 


m  Association  have  appro- I  “The  Architectural  Association  to  pay  to  the 
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ncil  of  the  Museum  any  sum  which  may  be 
id  necessary  to  relieve  the  said  Council  from  all 
lities  after  the  Council  shall  have  expended  all 
r  available  funds  in  carrying  the  transfer  to  the 
jciation  into  effect.  This  liability  is  roughly 
noted  at  700/. ,  including  the  winding-up  ot  the 
ieum  Association  and  the  assignment  of  the 

0  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Francis  Ford,  the 
ator,  for  at  least  twelve  months  from  March  25, 

5,  at  his  present  salary  ;  and  afterwards,  should 
r  not  require  bis  service?,  to  pay  him  2/.  23.  per 
k  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
o  pay  to  Mr.  Holgate,  assistant  master  since  the 
r  1884,  upon  completion  of  the  transfer  of  the 
jeum,  a  sum  of  50!. 

o  undertake,  with  the  consent  of  the  King,  that 
name  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  shall 
ome  way  be  retained. 

o  undertake  to  keep  the  mu3eum  open  to  the 
ilic,  a3  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 

'he  transfer  to  take  effect  on  March  25  next,  and 
include  all  the  fixtures,  fitting?,  and  furniture 
n  on  the  premises,  and  being  the  property  of  the 
jncil  of  the  Museum.” 

rhe  following  communication  was  received 
the  Special  Committee  early  this  month 
m  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  President,  and  Messrs, 
lfour  and  Maule,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  of 
;  Architectural  Association  : — 

“  The  Architectural  Association, 

56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  London,  W. 

November  3,  1902. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
the  Museum  Council,  held  on  October  27,  1902, 
gether  with  the  approximate  estimate  of  receipts 
,d  expenditure  of  the  R  iyal  Architectural  Museum 
d  School  of  Art,  from  January  1,  1902,  to 
arch  25,  1903,  were  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
e  Architectural  Association  at  its  meeting  held  on 
lursday  last ;  and  we  have  the  p'easure  to  for- 
ard  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  resolution  which 
as  unanimously  passed  by  the  Committee  : 

•  That  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ation,  having  considered  the  communication  of 
ctober  27,  1902,  made  by  the  Special  Committee 
:  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  West- 
inster  School  of  Art,  unanimously  and  heartily 
isolves  to  accept  the  conditions  suggested  in  this 
immunication  by  the  Council  in  transferring  their 
remises  to  the  Architectural  Association,  subject 
>  confirmation  by  the  body  of  members  in  general 
leeting.’  , 

We  have  called  a  special  Committee  meeting  tor 
riday  next,  November  7,  and  Mr.  Seth- Smith 
as  kindly  promised  to  convey  to  us  verbally  the 
;sult  of  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
loyal  Architectural  Museum,  in  order  that  due 
otice  of  our  special  general  meeting  may  be  given 
t  our  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  same 
vening  at  7.30  p.m. 

A  Report  will  be  issued  to  our  members  lmme- 
iately  after  Friday  next. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  fai.hfully. 

Henry  T.  Hare,  President. 

R.  S.  Balfour,  \  Hon. 

Hugh  P.  G.  Maule,  J  Secretaries. 
Maurice  B.  Adam3,  Esq." 

It  is  stated  that  the  money  value  of  the  casts 
md  objects  of  art  in  the  museum,  exclusive  of 
he  historic  furniture  and  fittings,  and  furniture 
n  use  in  the  buildings,  has  been  estimated  to 
je  between  20,000 /.  and  25,000/.  Mr.  William 
3ain  estimates  the  value  of  the  unexpired 
erms  of  the  two  leases  subject  to  the  ground 
ent,  at  6,500/.  The  amount  expended  last  year 
n  providing  new  roof  covering  to  the  old 
juildings,  and  sundry  substantial  repairs  to 
same,  was  735/.  . 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was 
read 

“  The  Palace,  Ely, 

October  31,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Adams,— I  cannot  attend  the  meeting 
on  November  7,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  this 
oroposed  transfer  of  the  museum,  and  all  belonging 
-o  it  to  the  Architectural  Association,  as  I  think  the 
result  will  be  the  most  effectual  carrying  out  of  the 
wishes  and  purposes  of  its  founders.— Y>urs  truly, 
ALwrN  Ely. 

I  have  read  with  much  satisfactiou  your  Report 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Aston  Webb  A.R.A., 
proposed  that  the  meeting  should  confirm  the 
action  of  the  Council  in  adopting  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  as 
recorded  in  their  resolution  passed  on 
October  24.  ,T.  _  .,  . 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Y ice-President, 
seconded  the  motion,  and,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  could  only  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  gift,  and  the  extended  use  that  it  would 
make  possible  for  the  benefit  of  architects. 

Sir  William  Emerson  pointed  out  that  the 
museum  was  started  about  fifty  years  ago  for 


'  the  purpose  of  improving  the  study  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  building  contained  a 
collection  of  choice  details  of  some  of  the  best 
periods  of  architectural  work.  Yor  many 
years  the  Council  had  great  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  on  its  legs,  and  they  had  to  thank  the 
School  of  Art  for  the  assistance  rendered  in 
making  the  museum  prosperous.  The  real 
object  of  the  institution  had,  however,  never 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  grateful  as  they  were  to 
the  School  of  Art,  they  were  obliged  to  think 
more  particularly  of  the  interests  for  which 
the  museum  came  into  existence.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  now  occurred  for  putting  the 
museum  on  a  firm  basis,  and  by  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  could  make  a  greater 
use  of  its  contents  an  enormous  advantage 
would  be  given  to  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  leading  educational  body  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  whose  classes  were  so  prosperous  that 
their  present  quarters  no  longer  afforded  the 
necessary  accommodation,  so  that  the  Council 
agreed  with  the  Report  that  no  better  use 
could  be  made  of  the  museum  than  by  handing 
it  over  in  the  way  suggested.  The  building 
was  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  he  casts 
were  worth  between  20,000/.  and  25,000/. 
There  must  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  museum  for  it  had  no 
monetary  difficulties  ;  indeed,  they  had  built 
the  new  studios  and  spent  735/.  last  year  on  a 
new  roof  and  repairs.  For  a  long  time  they 
had  been  able  to  utilise  about  100! .  a  year  on 
wo-k  of  this  kind.  They  were  informed  that 
there  were  no  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  proposed  transfer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  on  behalf  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  thanked  the  Council 
for  their  splendid  gift.  . 

The  resolution  put  from  the  chair  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  Sir  Wm.  Emerson 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams  for  his  twenty-six  years  of 
service  as  Hon.  Secretary,  and  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  worked  and  brought  about  this 
movement.  ,,  .  . 

The  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  A.R.A.,  said  that  in  110  measured  terms 
he  desired  to  second  this  vote,  which,  he 
thought,  should  take  a  more  permanent  and 
concrete  form,  seeing  that  no  one  had  done  so 
much  for  the  museum  as  their  Hon.  Secretary 
— often  when  it  seemed  a  thankless  task  ;  and 
he  suggested  that  the  Council  should  form 
itself  into  a  committee  to  carry  out  this  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  wished  also  to  express,  on  behalt  ot 
Mr.  Foster  Hayward,  his  concurrence  in  such 
a  project,  and  to  unite  also  in  thanking  Mr. 
T  P.  Seddon  for  his  years  of  help  and  his  lec¬ 
tures,  for  his  “  Casket  of  Jewels,"  descriptive 
of  the  museum  and  its  contents.  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr.  Seddon  replied,  and  the  meeting 
terminated. 


THE  SURVEYORS'  INSTITUTION  : 


president's  address. 

The  opening  meeting  of  Session  1902-1903 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  12,  Great  George- street,  West¬ 
minster,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  President, 
delivered  an  opening  address.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Institution.  There  were  on  the 
roll  of  members  at  the  present  time  3,424.  of 
whom  1,433,  omitting  students  and  ordinary 
Associates,  had  qualified  by  examination.  As 
to  finance,  they  had  accumulated  invested  funds 
to  the  extent  of  about  10,000/.,  irrespective  of 
the  library  capital,  about  2,000/.  of  prize  endow¬ 
ment  investments,  the  produce  of  generous 
gifts  and  bequests  by  members.  Ihey  were 
assembled  in  their  own  home,  which  was  free 
of  debt,  although  burdened  with  a  considerable 
annual  ground  rent  and  heavy  maintenance 
expenses,  and  were  in  receipt  of  an  income 
sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  outlay.  The 
objects  for  which  the  Institution  exists  were 
well  expressed  in  the  Charter  and  by-laws  and 
he  thought  it  might  be  fairly  claimed  that  the 
Institution  had  not  been  unsuccessful  in  its 
effort  to  give  effect  to  these.  Those  who 
founded  the  Institution  were  animated  by  an 
unselfish  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
profession,  alike  in  the  interests  of  surveyors 
and  of  the  public  whom  they  serve.  They  were 
content  to  forego  present  and  personal  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  and  so 
long  as  that  spirit  animated  the  counsels  of  the 
Institution  it  would  continue  to  thrive.  But 
the  future  was  with  the  young  men,  and  to 
them  he  appealed  with  confidence  to  rise  above 


narrow  and  sectional  consideration,  and  to 

work  together  in  a  laudable  spirit  “f 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  surveyors  had  aid I  t  down 
that  the  head  of  an  office  should  be  able  to  do  . 
personally  any  of  the  work  required  m  hia 
office,  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  any  of  those  he 
employs.  If  every  young  surveyor  woul I  do 
his  utmost  to  attain  success  he  must  practise 
perseverance  combined  with  patience,  neve 
handing  over  a  plan  or  document  as  finished, 
without  first  reviewing  its  completeness  o 
accuracy,  and  remembering  that  c™“"‘rat“£ 
of  thought  and  excellence  above  the  average- 
were  just  those  things  which  command  ap- 

proval  and  secure  ultimate  success. 

It  was  surely  a  great  mistake  to  divide  life 
into  the  terms  of  pleasure  and  work  and  to 
write  or  talk  as  if  one  meant  delight  and  the 
other  weariness.  Success  and  fame  would  be 
more  readily  obtained  if  they  made  their  pro¬ 
fession  their  pleasure,  and  regarded  intervals  of 
cessation  as  necessary  rest  or  recreation,  we 
sometimes  hear  complaints  from  young  men 
that  they  have  no  business  to  succeed  to,  no- 
professional  friend  fo  start  them  up  the  ladder 
of  life,  or  no  private  means  lo 
advancement.  Properly  used,  either  or  all  of 
these  things  are  great  advantages,  but  those :  of 
our  young  men  who  start  too  well  provided 
with  money  or  influence  would  do  wisely  to 
consider  themselves  handicapped  in  many 
ways  for  the  race  of  ljfe,  and  to  beware  lest 
others  who  have  to  first  struggle  for  a  bare 
living  do  not  in  the  long  run  outstrip  them 
Many  a  young  man  has  leaned  so  heavily  on  a 
small  private  income  or  on  inherited  con¬ 
nexions  that  he  has  gone  backward  instead  of- 
forward  in  his  chosen  career 

There  are  at  least  four  things  absolutely 
necessary  to  every  thoroughly  equipped  sur- 
veyor.  First,  knowledge  of  his  art,  the 
technical  matters  and  the  basis  of  the  law 
science  and  practice  of  his  profession.  I  his 
can  be  acquired  at  any  public  school,  coupleu- 
with  the  teaching  of  an  agricultural  college  or 
other  suitable  training  place.  Next,  the  study 
of  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  prac¬ 
tical  work.  This  is  usually  obtained  in  othce 
apprenticeship  and  practice,  or  on  a  landed 
estate  with  farming  facilities,  or,  better  still,  by 
both  together.  Then,  the  cultivation  ot  a 
sound  judgment  combined  with  tact  and  good 
manners  in  dealing  with  the  multiform  pro¬ 
blems  that  present  themselves  to  the  surveyor,, 
and  in  his  relations  with  the  many  varieties  ofr 
his  fellow-men  ;  and,  lastly  (what  may  be 
called  the  personal  factor),  the  strictest  honesty 
and  rectitude  of  conduct  combined  witn  a 
fastidious  regard  to  professional  etiquette  as 
understood  by  the  most  scrupulous  of  his 
brethren  and  the  best  traditions  of  the  pro- 

^Examinations  can  fairly  test  the  first  and  the 
second,  but  no  certificates  can  guarantee,  or 
examinations  prove,  the  possession  of  my  turd 
requirement— a  sound  and  sober  judgment,  the 
acquisition  of  which  must  be  of  slow  growth, 
and  which  depends  on  many  qualifications 
both  moral  and  intellectual.  Of  the  fourth  ancJ 
last-mentioned,  the  surveyor's  clients,  the 
public,  and  his  fellow -practitioners  are  the 
judges,  and  they  soon  detect  the  presence  or 
absence  of  those  qualities  which  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  the  personal  factor.  It  may  be 
an  advantage  to  be  considered  clever,  smart,  or 
brilliant,  but  it  is  far  better  to  be  reputed 
straight,  honourable,  and  trustworthy. 

Young  surveyors  are  too  apt  to  rely  on 
academical  honours  or  examination  successes 
as  ends,  whereas  they  are  simply  means  tor 
higher  results.  Every  one  in  our  profession 
should  be  trained  and  intellectually  equipped 
to  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  But 
teachers,  examiners,  and  employers  should 
endeavour  to  make  it  clear  that  these  successes 
are  merely  the  equipment  for  life  s  work. 
Only  as  such  training  and  tests  give  coa- 
fidence,  knowledge  to  discern  and  judge,  and 
ability  to  grapple  with  the  thousand  common 
problems  of  practical  professional  life,  do  they 
serve  the  real  and  highest  purpose.  The 
tendency  of  over-trained  or  over-confident 
scholars  is  to  look  backward  instead  of  for¬ 
ward,  to  rely  too  much  on  precedents,  and  to 
lean  rather  on  theory  than  on  the  practical 
application  of  principles. 

Every  surveyor  in  good  practice  is  con- 
tinually  approached  by  parents  and  guardians 
as  to  the  prospects  which  the  profession  offers 
for  young  men,  and  it  is  a  common  remark 
that  the  boy  is  generally  a  clever,  good  fellow., 
but  is  averse  to  office  life  and  wants  outdoos 
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work.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 

employment  which  a  busy  surveyor  finds  to  do 
out-of-doors,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  one  can  do  much  practical  work  until  he 
has  been  through  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  in 
the  office.  The  successful  surveyor  must  in 
almost  all  the  branches  of  our  profession  be 
u  6  c?  stand  the  hard,  concentrated  work  of 
the  office,  as  well  as  use  his  brains  in  outdoor 
work,  of  whatever  kind  this  may  be. 

As  in  the  other  great  professions,  the  open¬ 
ings  for  successful  practice  are  limited.  ‘  All 
the  marts  are  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the 
markets  overflow,’  but  while  the  weakest  in 
every  profession  may  go  to  the  wall,  steadiness 
-and  even  moderate  ability  can  still  secure  in 
England  as  large  a  measure  of  success  and  as 
genial  surroundings  as  can  be  easily  found  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  Lasting 
-success  will  almost  invariably  be  found  to  be 
the  result  not  merely  of  influence,  good  luck, 
or  accident,  but  of  knowledge,  earnest  labour, 
and  persistent  application. 

There  is  one  condition  which  often  militates 
against  a  young  man’s  progress.  It  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  our  profession,  but  is  common  to  all 
vocations.  It  is  the  haste  to  grow  rich,  and  the 
wish  to  make  money  too  rapidly,  and  to  expect 
payment  for  services  on  too  liberal  a  scale, 
lhis  haste  to  grow  rich  defeats  itself  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  It  is  the  man  loving  his  work 
lor  its  own  sake,  who  obtains  a  reasonable  share 
ot  employment,  who  is  content  with  moderate 
fees,  and  lives  within  his  income,  who  is  most 
likely  to  become  eminent. 

Surveyors’  Institution  have  been  often 
asked  to  adopt  a  scale  of  fees  for  professional 
work,  but  the  experience  of  the  wiser  and  more 
.ar-seeing  members  of  our  craft  has  invariably 
shown  that  this  is  undesirable.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  practical  impossibility.  The  scale  of 
fees  varies  largely  throughout  the  country. 
The  value  of  much  of  the  delicate  and  difficult 
work  entrusted  to  surveyors  must  depend 
mainly  upon  individual  experience  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  promulgate 
a  scale,  surveyors  could  not  enforce  it  in  any 
court  of  law.  On  the  other  hand,  local  authori¬ 
ties  have  adopted  scales  for  much  of  the  work 
involved  in  (heir  various  districts,  and  these  are 
largely  made  use  of,  while  custom  as  to 
charges,  which  varies  greatly  in  different  dis- 

apphedaS  ^  the  f°rce  °f  ,a™’  and  is  larSely 
The  valuers'  profession,  or,  as  our  Royal 
Charter  puts  it,  £‘the  art  of  determining  the 
value  of  all  descriptions  of  landed  and  house 
property,  and  of  the  various  interests  therein  ’ 
is  one  of  enormous  importance  and  ‘constantly 
increasing  complexity.'  y 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  valuers  earn  undulv 
large  commissions  for  such  work,  and  members 
of  other  callings  (who  should  know  better) 
occasionally  assert  that  this  part  of  a  sur- 
pro.fe3s,°'}  is  simple  and  easy,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  assume  that  it  is  the  result 
of  mere  rule  of  thumb.  It  seems  to  me  that 

least7  fnnrUa  10rVi°f  property  may  involve  at 
least  four  problems,  each  one  of  which 

reqmres,  for  accurate  solution,  the  careful 
exercise  of  skill  by  a  well-trained  and  expe¬ 
rienced  mind.  To  ascertain  the  present 
market  value  of  any  property  it  may  be^eces- 

(1)  To  determine  its  exact  net  yield  or  rental 
JuchVanCU  ate.d  at  t,he  ra,eof  interest  which 

IccLin»  ,pe-.ly  m»!ght  be  exPected  to  return 
according  to  its  character,  after  deducting  all 

Lr?ePseIheU'g0ingS  :  <2>  To  “neifee  “many 
Sher  item°Pefr  “'I  °f  the  Iand'  buildings,  or 
1  °f  value'  after  eliminating  all 
Sentt  MERary  expense’  or  unproductive 
estSi  ’  By  3  process  of  comparison  to 
wherever  possible,  its  proper  value 
as  established  by  the  market  price  realised  for 

r£rip?perties!  and  (t>  To  ascertain  al) 
the  various  present  or  contingent  interests  in 

backs’o?  any'  311  ?iistin8  or  Potential  draw- 
or  spedai 

nJ^fP1fUdentt_^aIuer  wdl  omit  none  of  these 
points  from  his  purview,  and  it  hardly  needs 
repeating  that  skill,  care,  and  experience  can 
alone  settle  all  or  eithe^  of  these  proWems 
p[?n  s  hutaa  °nS  ?f,  "hpor'ance  contain  novei 
coidhi^nc1  KCa^fu  consideration  of  the  above 
shou,d  enable  every  valuation  to  be 

thin^bSG^Ue^^°^^>lep'^°^de^  Au 

the  ffltSeJt^f«SPiSPi^ . 


better  rather  than  a  worse  condition  as  com¬ 

pared  with  five  or  ten  years  ago.  In  the 
sixties  ‘Mr.  Greenlands,’  as  landed  -property 
was  often  called,  was  considered  by\manya 
more  desirable  security  than  Consols.  Land 
has  suftered  a  fall  in  value  varying  from  40 
to  60  per  cent.,  but  in  recent  yea”  we 
have  seen  in  that  choicest  of  all  gilt-edged 
seeurthes  a  fall  of  about  20  per  cent.  Who 
shall  say  that  land  may  not,  in  years  to  come 
enjoy  something  like  a  repetition  of  the  boom 
which  it  has  more  than  once  experienced  in 
the  past.  The  land  of  the  country  considered 
as  a  commodity  is  strictly  limited  in  quantity 
®h.‘ '*  lh,e  Population  is  continually  increasingi 
and  trade  is  expanding  by  leaps  and  bound!. 
Our  cities  are  choked  with  traffic,  and  over- 
?°WAed  n  ltb  shops  and  factories,  which  need 
and  .nreSh  j.r'  and  cheap  and  heallhv  labour, 
fnfo  in"  f  d,sp°3‘l‘on  transplant  themselves 
coltyje  ddS  a"d  brigh‘  air  of  lhd 
Again  country  residences,  from  the  clerk's 
richagaere  ^e  ‘°- ‘he  S'a,eIy  of  tee 

rich  are  increasing  and  multiplying  in  the 
farm  fw,lhm.  .eay  rcach  of  the  chief.  Small 
farms  for  residential  purposes  are  in  increasing 
demand  at  present  prices,  and  sporting  estates 
I”  lera'e  s’“  are  saleable  everywhfre  The 
wealth  of  the  community  is  seeking  investment 
even  at  low  rates  of  interest,  and  by  the  in- 
tell, gent  investor  a  portion  at  leas!  of  bis 
cafuta1  and  savmgs  can  advantageously  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  land  at  present 
prices  with  risks  a  hundredfold  less  than  if 

'wfldca  1"  T1  f°reig"  securi,ies  °r  in  "he 
wild -cat  companies  which  are  weeklv 
aunched  by  flattering  promoters.  For  myself 
I  m.land-  1  believe  in  its  future.  It 

can  be  purchased  as  an  investment  at  one-half 
or  one-third  the  price  which  was  greedily  paid 
for  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  whiufthe 
house  property  of  the  Metropolis  will  always 
tempt  a  large  section  of  investors,  it  would 
surely  be  a  wise  policy  for  even  the  capitalist 
who  seeks  the  larger  return  which  bricks  and* 
mortar  in  the  cities  afford,  to  acquire  some 
share  of  the  landed  property  now  available.” 

In  dealing  with  the  Housing  question,  the 
President  said  :  “  The  latest  project  of  legisla¬ 
tion  with  this  object  is  embodied  in  the  recom- 

hls^fssned0',3  hybri.d  ComiT1itfee  which  has 
just  issued  its  report.  The  Committee  was 

fatFnn  tod  h°  consider  lhe  standing  orders  re¬ 
lating  to  houses  occupied  by  persons  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  clauses  usually  inserted  in 

Sa£a"d  'koV  bini and  previsional  orcte 
confirmation  bills,  and  in  pursuance  thereof 

hedmtarirep0rt  wv,het.her  any  amendments  should 
b'rh!  ,n  SUC,h  standlng  orders  and  clauses.' 

Thirteen  witnesses  were  examined,  among 
whom  was  only  one  surveyor,  our  Vice-Presi 
dent,  Mr.  H.  T.  Steward.  In  the  result  tee 
Committee  resolved  to  submit  two  mode! 
clauses  and  three  corresponding  standing 
tntfon’  f°r  app.r?.val  by  the  legislature  in  subsfb 
S'1?"  for,  exlst‘ng  ones,  and  recommended 
Th?  d'  b!  erabod,ed  in  a  public  general  Act. 
The  disp  acement  of  large  numbers  of  the 

for  m, hi?  c  asse?  by  the  appropriation  of  areas 
or  public  works  and  undertakings,  without 

ar’Lctnal fv!r  f°ir  rehousing  them  before  they 
!!d  fffa  P  nCed,:s  an  admitted  grievance! 
and  it  fs  generafly  felt  that  the  new  houses 

freeateentl[°rofthemf,  haVl  hilherto  been  too 
Jrequcntly  of  such  a  character  as  to  attract 
the  better  class  of  artisans  rather  than  the 
55°ple  *or  wh°m  the>’  are  specially  provided 
ft  nu  d0ubt  aIso  that  new  buildings 
from  °thpn  b,e,en.erected  a‘  too  great  a  distanfe 
°  d  ^?,uses/  Some  municipalities 
spirit:  of  over-ambitious  enter- 
nf  iliT expe?c!ed  large  sums  in  the  provision 
of  labourers  tenements,  which  have  failed  in 
their  special  purpose,  and  involved  a  serious 
annual  burden  on  the  rates.  These  are  all 

that  TshHnkh  °f  remedy’  but  I  confess 
that  I  shrink  with  some  alarm  from  the  pro- 

the^ower  nf  eCr£la.rr,y  01  siale  sb0“Id  have 
-rL1?!  ■  l,x"'g  ,he  rentals,  and  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  he  already  exercises  this 
function  without  legislative  sancHon!  The 
E""?‘ple  13  a  dangerous  one,  and  its  introduc- 
-i  ,  thT'eCf  !a7  ?  the  authorities  take  care 

reior  h  tSrtee°.f  ‘he  Para«raph  of  the 
c  h  the ‘new  houses  to  be  provided 
shall  be  suitable  for  persons  of  the  labouring 

des!g!i  ’and  n°l  l°°  ambitious  in  character  and 

snaTceerbarme,!naany  ‘°picS  on  which'  if  tim<=  and 
On  !verv  ha  ad’  °ne  W0Uld  dcsire  10  touch. 

On  every  hanii  we  see  signs  of  changes  and 
rapid  evolution  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 


interest  to  surveyors  in  the  immediate  fate 
Our  cities  and  especially  the  metropolis,  hi 
multiplied  in  population  until  the  traffic  1 
become  unmanageable.  Facilities  for  the  c< 
veyance  of  goods  must  be  multiplied.  Ped: 
trians  must  be  provided  with  easy  and  s: 
access,  and  bo>d  comprehensive  schemes,  su 
as  thosf;  of  our  distinguished  Associate. 
Council,  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barrv,  must  be  taken 
hand  or  the  congestion  of  London's  centi 
will  become  unendurable. 

We  look  forward  with  some  assurance  to 
early  reorganisation  of  the  docks  and  Port : 
London  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the  fi 
city  of  the  world.  We  await  the  prop 
utilisation  of  the  great  deserted  silent  hie 
way  of  the  Thames.  There  is  already  a  rui 
of  schemes  for  piercing  London  with  tub 
and  for  providing  tramways  to  radiate  ever 
where,  and  it  may  be  that  by  the  gradu 
completion  of  well-devised  and  comprehd 
sive  schemes  London  may  become  the  pla 
of  convergence  and  of  beauty  which  itdeservr 
whfle  the  countryside  may  share  its  prosper! 
and  alford  within  easy  reach  delightful  ai 
cflfes^y  b0,?163  *0r  *be  toiling  millions  of  tl 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Buck,  seconded  l 
Mr.  Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  a  hearty  vote 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  President  for  h 
address. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  repl 
«?id  fy  V*eiT  attractive  subject  for  discussic 
was  that  of  Municipal  Socialism,  and  how  f; 
it  was  economically  sound  for  municipalities  I 
compete  with  those  who  supported  them.  N 
one  would  wish  to  discourage  municipality 
supplying  what  was  essential  to  the  healt 
and  comfort  of  a  community,  but  he  hesitate 
to  agree  that  they  should  enter  into  fielc 
™feih2r"Were  peoPle  supplying  what  wz 
wanted  with  equal  advantage  to  the  public. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  ordinar 
meeting  would  be  held  on  November  24,  whe 

r,tSCu  iST  o  °uld  take  place  on  the 
read  by  Mr.  Hooper  last  April  on  “  Compen 

^abon..for  Fru»t-Planting.”  On  Novembe?  1 
a  meeting  will  also  be  held  to  consider  whethe 
the  members  of  the  Institution  are  not  beini 
taxed  beyond  the  value  of  their  receipts. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectue 
society.— The  opening  general  meeting  of  I 
Leeds  and  ^  orkshire  Architectural  Society  v\ 
held  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the  Queen's  IIol 
Leeds.  Mr.  Butler  Wilson,  the  President 
the  Society,  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  1 
Presidential  address,  referred  to  some  of  t 
considerations  which  he  ventured  to  think  h 
aflected,  and  would  still  further  affect,  not  or 
their  interests  as  architects,  but  also  t 
interests  ol  their  clients.  Dealing  with  son 
of  the  ever-increasing  difficulties  which  bes 
the  path  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  he  spoke 
the  hindrances  which  interfered  with  the  rea 
sation  of  perfect  planning.  Architects  oft< 
had  to  deal  with  a  site  which  bristled  wil 
obstacles  and  restrictions,  and  in  such  a  case 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  endeavour  to  pla< 
there  a  preconceived  arrangement  only  sui 
ab'eu  forL  s,°me  totally  different  siluatio: 
Rather  should  they  endeavour  to  turn  obstack 
into  advantages.  Though  they  might  hav 
tne  desire  to  make  themselves  thoroughl 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  their  clien 
those  endeavours  were  often  met  by  ill-cor 
cealed  indifference— an  indifference  whic 
often  expressed  itself  in  some  such  words  a 
"get  the  building  finished,  and  we  will  adap 
it  to  our  requirements.”  But  that  was  entirel 
unsatisfactory.  Architects  must  be  determine, 
to  tulhl  requirements  in  a  far  more  complet 
way  than  their  clients  had  ever  imagined 
Another  difficulty  was  that  of  adapting  lh< 
acknowledged  forms  of  architecture  to  th< 
ever-increasing  advantage  of  modern  construe 
tive  inventions.  The  fight  between  materia 
and  imagination  did  not  decrease  with  tht 
advance  of  time,  and  there  was  no  doubt  tha: 
many  accepted  forms  were,  under  certain 
modern  conditions,  far  from  applicable  tc 
functions  which  this  age  demanded.  Tc 
grapple  with  those  demands,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  essential  qualities  of  their 
art»  was  the  task  which  lay  beiore  them.  This 
could  best  be  done,  not  by  ignoring  or  reject¬ 
ing  inventions  and  appliances  which,  on  the 
grounds  of  their  practical  utility,  had  come  to 
stay,  but  by  a  frank  acknowledgment  and 
acceptance  of  their  value,  and  a  determination 
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>  make  those  inventions  their  servants  rather 
lan  their  masters.  They  must  be  ready  to 
rogress  in  that  respect,  and  to  seize  upon  all 
lal  was  best  in  modern  constructional  methods, 
>r  there  was  no  law  born  of  past  experience 
/hich  might  not  be  instantly  repealed  owing  to 
lie  appearance  of  new  conditions  and  materials, 
f  architecture  as  a  fine  art  was  to  live,  it  must 
dapt  itself  to  present  needs.  Iron  and  steel 
iad  almost  ousted  carpentry  from  buildings  of 
ny  size,  and  the  arrival  of  the  flanged  beam 
nd  iron  joist  marked  a  great  era.  Steel,  com- 
'ining  as  it  did  the  virtues  of  cast  and  wrought 
ron,  could  be  utilised  for  supporting  enormous 
aads.  The  idea  that  constructive  metal  work 
leeded  concealing  from  view  was  rapidly 
lying  out.  They  were  now  able  to  build  a 
tartition  in.  in  thickness,  which  local  autho- 
ities  recognised  as  a  9-in.  brick  wall  for  fire¬ 
proof  purposes.  Architects  were,  indeed, 
eeling  the  steady  invasion  of  the  technical 
onstructor.  Technical  construction  was  ad- 
ancing,  and  they  must  not  allow  the  construc- 
ive  specialist  to  gain  an  ascendancy.  There 
vas  an  invasion  which,  if  it  was  allowed  to 
:ontinue,  would  end  in  disaster  ;  an  invasion 
>f  the  domain  of  their  art  by  a  commercial 
dement,  coming  forward  and  successfully 
uring  numbers  of  their  brethren  to  relinquish 
heir  hold  upon  the  aesthetic  side  of  architec- 
ure.  The  busy  practitioner  was  tempted  by 
he  readiness  of  the  trade  to  relieve  him  of  the 
irduous  work  of  design.  The  tempting 
Fords,  “  designs  furnished  free,”  were  con- 
tantly  meeting  his  eye  ;  and  the  offers 
vere  made  by  the  terra-cotta  manufac- 
urer,  the  cabinet-maker,  the  mosaic  worker, 
he  glass-stainer,  and  the  ornamental  plasterer, 
ie  counselled  that  on  no  account  should  archi- 
ects  accept  such  offers  ;  any  such  acceptance 
vould  disgrace  their  profession.  They  could 
lesign  for  themselves.  Having  spoken  of  the 
pproaching  invasion  of  their  art,  and  the 
lifficulties  which  beset  the  enthusiast,  he 
lointed  out  the  means  by  which  the  invasion 
night  best  be  resisted,  and  the  difficulties  be 
ivercome.  Last  July  the  Council  decided'  to 
ake  steps  to  found  a  school  of  architecture,  to 
fford  facilities  to  Associates  for  the  study  of 
rchitecture.  In  casting  about,  the  Leeds 
nstitute  was  approached,  and  the  response 
;as  most  encouraging.  The  Committee  of 
le  Institute  signified  their  willingness  to  co- 
perate  with  the  Society  to  the  extent  of 
ccepting  various  proposals.  A  room  was  to 
e  set  apart  for  the  sole  use  of  the  students 
f  the  school  ;  the  master  was  to  be  nomi- 
ated  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  ;  a 
epresentative  of  the  Council  was  to  have 
seat  on  the  Committee  of  the  Institute  ; 
lembers  of  the  Council  were  to  be  received 
s  visitors  to  the  classes,  and  prizes  and 
:udentships  offered  by  the  Society  were  to  be 
Dmpeted  for  by  associate  students.  By  those 
rrangements  they  had  at  least  achieved  that 
I'hich  was  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
oirit  of  the  decision  of  last  July  ;  and  it  was 
stremely  gratifying  that,  when  tne  new  build- 
jigs  in  Cookridge-street  were  completed,  there 
/ould  exist  in  the  city  of  Leeds  a  school  of 
rchitecture  which  should  justify  its  title. — Mr. 
.  Wood  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi- 
ent  for  his  address.  This  was  seconded  by 
tr.  E.iH.  Hepper,  representing  the  Leeds  Insti- 
jte,  who  stated  that  there  were  already 
ghteen  students  in  the  new  architectural  class 
mnected  with  the  Institute.  He  thought  that 
le  tendency  of  the  times  was  all  towards 
pecialism  in  architecture,  as  in  other  profes- 
tons.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bowman  and  Mr.  G.  B. 
c-ulmer  supported,  and  the  motion  was  adopted, 
si  responding,  the  President  referred  to  the 
■rafts  Evenings  they  had  arranged,  from  which 
U;  thought  valuable  practical  information 
Light  be  obtained.  Prizes  were  distributed  to 
e  successful  students  in  the  competitions  for 
measured  designs,  sketches,  &c. 

»,Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Iceland. — The  Council  met  in  their  rooms  in 
i>,  Lincoln-place,  Dublin,  on  the  3rd  inst.  In 
li  e  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  J.  Rawson 
[urroll  occupied  the  chair.  A  deputation, 
2-nsisting  of  Mr.  James  Beckett,  Mr.  Bolton, 
id  Mr.  Jolley,  representing  the  Master 
)  adders’  Association,  attended,  and  submitted 
j  the  Council  several  questions  affecting  the 
milding  trade.  The  matter  was  fully  dis- 
b;ssed,  and  the  Council  expressing  themselves 
:  sympathy  with  the  views  put  forward  by 
e  deputation,  these  gentlemen  withdrew.  A 
ter  was  read  from  the  hen.  secretaries  of 
I  e  Ulster  Society  of  Architects  in  reference  to 
proposed  alteration  in  the  by-laws  of  the 


Society.  The  proposed  alteration  was  approved 
by  the  Council.  The  Secretary  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  of  Ireland  wrote  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  Institute  Prize  had  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Knox  Vinycomb. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  forty-fifth  session 
of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  was 
held  in  the  Association's  Rooms,  117,  George- 
street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  A. 
Hunter  Crawford,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 
It  was  resolved  that  a  communication  should 
be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk,  suggesting  that  the 
architectural  profession  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  submitting  designs  in  competition  for 
the  proposed  Usher  Hall.  The  chairman 
intimated  that  the  Association  had  become 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  course  of  his 
presidential  address,  said  that  in  one  branch  of 
activity  their  Association  was  wanting — they 
had  no  work  classes  or  studio.  Since  the 
School  of  Applied  Art  was  begun  their  work 
classes  had  been  discontinued,  and  it  was  felt 
that  so  long  as  that  School  provided  good 
teaching  under  the  immediate  control  of 
architects,  that  anything  their  Association 
could  do  would  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 
help.  They  were  unanimous  in  acknowledging 
the  excellence  of  the  architectural  educa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  the  School  of  Applied  Art, 
especially  in  draughtsmanship  and  knowledge 
of  style,  and  architects  had  seen  the  results  in 
their  own  assistants  ;  and  the  marked  success 
of  its  students  (out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers)  were  known  to  them  all.  Could 
they  rely  on  this  school  being  continued  on 
the  same  lines  as  hitherto,  with  a  prospect  of 
its  development  to  include  all  the  teaching 
necessary  for  the  full  education  of  their  stu¬ 
dents,  they  could  wish  for  nothing  better  ;  but 
this  was  improbable,  everything  pointing  to 
the  early  closing  of  the  school,  or,  at  any  rate, 
its  removal  from  the  direct  control  of  architects 
engaged  in  the  daily  practice  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  So  soon  as  the  school  lost  touch  with 
practising  architects,  they  might  look  for  a 
falling  off  in  results.  There  might  be  more 
passing  of  examinations,  more  academic  teach¬ 
ing,  but  the  results,  so  far  as  providing  the 
students  with  ability  to  design  and  knowledge 
to  construct,  would  be  found  to  be  meagre  in 
the  extreme.  He  asked  the  architects  present 
what  weight  they  gave  to  South  Ken¬ 
sington  certificates  of  honours  in  building 
construction  when  engaging  an  assistant? 
Was  it  not  almost  invariably  found  that 
knowledge  acquired  to  pass  these  exami¬ 
nations  was  of  little  use  when  the  student  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  single  piece  of  real 
building  construction  ?  Book  learning  was 
only  an  infinitesimal  Dart  of  the  education  of  an 
architect.  It  was  absolutely  essential,  geniuses 
excepted,  that  the  education  should  be  given,  or, 
at  least,  directly  controlled  by  architects  in  the 
active  practice  of  their  profession.  In  his 
experience  in  this  country  he  had  not  seen 
great  results  from  the  professional  or  Univer¬ 
sity  teaching  of  architecture,  while  everything 
pointed  to  the  good  that  was  done  by  teaching 
it  in  a  school  where  practically  the  whole  of 
the  teaching  was  given  by  architects  in  active 
practice.  In  any  reports  he  had  seen  regard¬ 
ing  proposed  changes  in  art  education  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  no  one  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
in  this  matter,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  question.  It  was 
the  principle  which  was  adopted  at  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  School  of  Applied  Art. — On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
gibbon  &  Ross,  seconded  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Macfie,  Mr.  Crawford  was  cordially  thanked 
for  his  address,  and  the  proceedings  termi¬ 
nated. 


Queen  Victoria  Memorial  on  the  Embank¬ 
ment. — A  memorial  tablet  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
railings  of  the  gardens  of  the  Middle  Temple,  facing 
the  Embankment,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the 
late  Queen  passed  by  that  spot  on  her  last  visit  to 
the  City.  Incidentally,  the  tablet  will  mark  the 
City’s  boundary  in  that  direction.  The  memorial, 
which  has  been  designed  by  the  City  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray,  consists  of  Portland  stone,  with 
two  panels,  the  lower  one  containing  an  inscription, 
and  the  upper  one,  which  is  of  marble,  having  in  the 
centre  a  marble  medallion  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The 
carving  of  the  work  embodies  the  Royal  arms,  the 
arms  of  the  City,  and  the  roses  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  memorial  will  measure  9  ft.  5  in.  in 
height  from  the  pavement  level,  and  will  be  4  ft.  3  in. 
in  width.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Dayman  & 
Son,  of  Vauxhall  Bridge-road. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
32,  Sackville-street  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  hon. 
treasurer,  Dr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  in  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley  exhibited  a. 
silver  token,  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece., 
which  was  picked  up  at  East  Rudham,  Nor¬ 
folk,  recently.  The  token  bears  upon  the 
obverse,  Richard  Crouke,  1658,  with  heraldic 
lion  and  a  bag  or  pouch,  probably  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylors'  Companv,  in  the  centre  ;  reverse. 
“  At  Seven  Oakes,  Kent,”  and  the  letters 
R.C.A.  in  the  centre  Mr.  Astley  also  exhibited 
a  photograph  of  the  old  porch  of  Braizeworth 
Church,  near  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  having  curious 
and  unusual  Norman  details.  Mr.  Patrick  was  of 
opinion,  from  careful  examination  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  that  although  the  details  of  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  were  of  semi-Norman  character,  they  did 
not  at  all  form  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  porch,  which  was  the  result  of  a  rebuilding 
at  some  period  when  architectural  fragments 
from  other  places  had  been  worked  in.  Mr. 
Robins  exhibited,  through  Mr.  Astley,  the 
photograph  of  a  Roman  sepulchral  cinerary 
urn,  which  was  discovered  in  a  broken  con¬ 
dition  in  a  labourer’s  cottage  at  Brentwood,  in. 
Essex.  The  urn  is  of  Yellow  Sienna  marble, 
and  of  very  beautiful  worksmanship.  It  has 
been ‘carefully  repaired,  and  is  nowin  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  For  several  centuries  the  urn 
is  thought  to  have  been  preserved  at  Myd- 
dleton  Hall,  Shenfield,  near  Brentwood.  The 
urn  bears  the  Imperial  wreath  and  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  partly  obliterated,  which  reads  : — 

DIS  •  MANIBVS  •  QVINT  •  FABI  •  FELIC  •  CONS- 
An  interesting  paper  on  Oatlands,  in  Wey- 
bridge,  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw.  The 
Manor  of  Oatlands  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  often  came  here  front 
Hampton  Court  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
He  built  the  mansion,  to  which  many  later  addi¬ 
tions  were  made.  The  mansion  was  conveyed* 
to  the  King  by  indenture  dated  1538 — in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  grant  from  him  of  the  site  and 
demesne  lands  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent,  and  of 
others  in  Surrey.  The  name  was  anciently 
spelt  Gtelands,  Otland,  Othland,  and  Owteland, 
and  the  owners  had  long  held  the  manor  lands 
of  Byfleet  and  Weybridge  by  leases  from  the 
Crown.  A  drawing  by  Antonio  Van  Wyngaerd 
(1559)  shows  the  mansion  as  constructed  of 
brick,  and  in  general  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges. 
Oatlands  was  a  Royal  abode  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Commonwealth,  when  it 
was  nearly  all  destroyed.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Oatlands  was  a  favourite  resort, 
probably  from  its  comparative  nearness  to 
Nonsuch,  and  many  State  papers  are  dated 
from  both  these  noted  places. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers. — The 
Institution  commences  its  twenty-second  Ses¬ 
sion  on  Friday,  the  21st,  when  the  new 
President,  Colonel  E.  Raban,  R.E.,  will  deliver 
his  opening  address,  on  the  important  subject 
of  “The  Preparation  of  Engineering  Projects.  " 
Among  the  other  papers  promised  for  the 
Session  are :  “  The  Planimeter, explained  Simply, 
without  Mathematics,”  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tennant  ; 
“  Practical  Notes  on  the  Use  and  Maintenance 
of  Electric  Motors  for  Factory  Purposes,”  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  George  ;  and  “  The  Effect  of  Design- 
on  Methods  of  Construction,  from  a  Contrac¬ 
tor’s  Point  of  View,”  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Newman. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Scientific  Protection  :  A  Guide  to  the  Proper 
Application  of  LightniDg  Conductors.  By  Alfred 
Hands.  (J.  W.  Gray  &  Son.) 

Christmas  :  Its  Origin  and  Associations.  By 
W.  F.  Dawson.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

Die  Romanische  und  Gotische  Bankunst 
DER  Kirchenbau.  Erstes  Heft.  Van  Max  Hasak 
(Arnold  Bergstriisser,  Stuttgart.) 

Lettering  in  Ornament.— By  Lewis  F.  Day 
(B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Newlands'  Ready  Reckoner  for  Roofing, 
By  R.  W.  Newlands.  (Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney.) 


Congregational  Church,  Darnall.  —  The 
memorial  stone  was  laid  on  the  30th  ult.  of  the  new 
Darnall  Congregational  church  and  classrooms. 
The  church  will  have  seating  accommodation  for 
550  persons,  and  there  are  to  be  eight  classrooms 
below,  which  will  accommodate  300  scholars.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Moulds  &  Porritt,  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  London. 
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3Hustrations. 

LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  COM¬ 
PETITION. 

'SiS'fiS'  ^  study  *or  a  m°dern  cathedral 
'iHEM  the  idea  was  to  adhere  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  traditional  cruciform 
plan,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  large 
area  from  which  the  congregation  could  have 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  preacher. 

This  seemed  to  be  best  attained  by  adopting 
the  experiment  of  a  large  dome  with  diagonal 
flanking  towers,  under  which  considerably 
more  seating  space  is  gained. 

Although  not  strictly  designed  to  fit  such  a 
narrow  site,  it  was  thought  that  a  central  and 
dominating  feature  was  desirable  for  a  build¬ 
ing  of  such  importance,  and  especially  so  in 
Liverpool,  which  is  somewhat  lacking  in  line 
as  seen  from  the  river.  F.  Walley. 


ABBEY  DORE  CHURCH,  HEREFORD. 

The  illustrations  show,  in  two  cases,  the 
result  of  the  removal  of  the  accumulated  soil 
round  the  exterior.  Outside  the  north  door  of 
the  presbytery  steps  were  found,  and  a  wall 
that  extended  to  the  chapter-house,  and  formed 
probably  one  side  of  a  passage  from  the  church 
to  the  infirmary  and  abbot’s  house.  On  the 
•doorway  itself  is  still  some  good  thirteenth- 
century  ironwork  (illustrated  in  the  Builder 
April  8,  1893).  On  the  west  side  of  the  church 
the  bases  of  the  two  columns  of  the  nave 
arcade  still  standing  have  been  uncovered,  and 


also  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  that  formed  the 
communication  between  the  nave  and  the 
cloister. 

The  drawings  of  the  interior  show  part  of 
the  south  transept  (with  a  curious  fresco  of 
“  Time  ”  on  the  west  wall),  and  a  view  across 
the  east  end  of  the  presbytery,  showing  the 
effigy  popularly  known  as  that  of  the  founder, 
Roger  de  Ewias.  and  the  sanctuary  rails  and 
altar  slab  erected  by  Lord  Scudamore  in  1634 
on  “  three  pillars  of  stone.” 

The  repairs  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Collins  &  Godfrey,  of  Tewkesbury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul, 
F.S.A ,  of  London. 

An  account  of  some  of  the  recent  discoveries 
will  be  found  in  the  Builder,  April  19,  of  this 
year,  and  the  architect's  Report. 

The  illustration  of  the  gable  cross  is  from  a 
sketch  recently  made  from  the  scaffolding  :  it 
is  a  curious  instance  of  seventeenth-century 
work,  with  imitation  of  earlier  detail. 


WESTHOPE  MANOR,  SHROPSHIRE. 

This  house,  now  nearing  completion,  is 
situated  some  five  miles  from  Craven  Arms. 

It  is  built  of  brick,  and  rough  cast,  and  local 
stone  quarried  on  the  estate,  with  red  tile  roof, 
&c.  The  terraces,  forecourt,  garden,  walling, 
and  steps  are  also  being  formed. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Broad  &  Co.,  of 
Great  Malvern,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Guy 
Dawber,  of  London.  The  illustrations  are  re¬ 
produced  from  the  two  drawings  in  this  year's 
R.  A.  Exhibition. 


SCREEN,  POTTERS  BAR  CHURCH. 

The  screen  formed  part  of  a  rearrangement 
of  the  fittings  of  the  chancel,  carried  out  last  1 
year,  which  included  also  a  new  dossal  1 
behind  the  altar.  The  woodwork  was  carried  : 
out  by  Messrs.  H.  &  E.  Lea,  of  London,  and  : 
the  decoration  of  the  screen  and  dossal 
cornice  by  Messrs.  Flashman  &  Sons,  of 
Barnet,  from  the  designs  and  details  supplied  : 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul,  F.S.A.,  of  , 
London.  Messrs.  A.  Stalman  &  Co.,  of  London,  ; 
supplied  the  dossal. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  this  year's  • 
Academy. 


ADDITIONS  TO  A  HOUSE  IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

The  drawing,  exhibited  in  last  year's 
Academy,  shows  a  scheme  for  the  enlarge-  - 
ment  of  an  old  house,  part  of  which  has  al-  - 
ready  been  completed.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Gimson,  of  Royston,  Herts,  and  the  : 
architect,  Mr.  Roland  W.  Paul,  F.S.A,  of  I; 
London. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  second  meeting  for  this  session  of  the  i 
Discussion  Section  of  the  Architectural  Associ-  - 
ation  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-  • 
street,  W.,  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  when  1 
a  paper  on  “The  Buildings  about  a  Farm” 
was  read  before  a  well-attended  meeting  by  ' 
Mr.  II.  Munro  Cautley. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Smith  was  in  the  chair,  and,  , 
having  signed  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  ; 
meeting,  reminded  the  members  of  the  privi-  ■ 
lege  of  question  time.  Many  important  ques-  • 
tions  having  been  asked  and  replied  to,  the  : 
Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Cautley  for  the  paper  : 
of  the  evening,  the  subject  matter  of  which  was  1 
treated  by  the  author  in  a  highly  interesting  ; 
and  instructive  manner,  and  the  many  practical  1 
hints  with  regard  to  details  showed  a  close  : 
acquaintance  with  practical  farming  in  the  1 
Eastern  counties.  Mr.  Cautley  strongly  advo-  • 
cated  the  use  of  local  materials  and  simplicity  ■ 
of  construction  in  the  fittings  and  buildings  : 
about  a  farm,  so  that  repairs  could  be  readily  > 
carried  out  by  the  estate  carpenter.  Having  ; 
taken  the  members  carefully  over  the  necessary  < 
buildings  for  a  farmstead,  and  emphasising  the  : 
value  of  Dutch  barns  in  these  days  when  1 
thatchers  were  scarce,  Mr.  Cautley  concluded  I 
by  inviting  discussion  and  promising  to  reply  1 
to  any  questions. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Brodie,  who  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  : 
to  Mr.  Cautley  for  having  come  all  the  way 
from  Ipswich  that  day  to  give  the  Section  such  1 
an  excellent  paper.  He  said  ihe  author  had 
given  them  much  valuable  information  which 
was  not  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of  text¬ 
books,  and  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  of  farm  buildings. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  supported,  and  the 
discussion  briskly  carried  on,  by  the  following 
gentlemen  : — Messrs.  P.  J.  Turner,  Horseman, 
Louis  Ambler,  R.  H.  Weymouth,  Ernest 
Radford,  Arnold  Tayler,  F.  Lishman,  H. 
Gregory  Collins,  and  the  Chairman.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  was  most  interesting  and  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  was  summed  up  most  ably  by  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  who  attended  as  Special 
Visitor  of  the  evening.  He  said  he  had  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Cautley’s  remarks 
on  a  subject  which  seemed  to  be  neglected  by 
architects.  He  was  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  author  concerning  the  use  of  local 
materials,  and  thought  a  most  satisfactory 
architectural  effect  could  be  obtained,  and  was 
always  most  pleasing,  when  proper  attention 
was  paid  to  local  customs  and  a  skilful 
employment  of  materials  ready  to  hand.  He 
also  strongly  advocated  the  building  of  good 
cottages  for  the  farm  hands,  the  provision  of 
which  would  go  a  long  way  towards  helping 
to  keep  the  workers  on  the  soil.  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  vote  to  the 
meeting,  it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Cautley,  in  replying,  said  the  preparation 
of  the  paper  had  given  him  much  pleasure,  and 
thanked  the  members  for  the  kind  way  they 
had  listened  to  him  ;  and,  having  briefly 
replied  to  the  various  questions,  the  meeting 
terminated. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  56,  Great 
Marlborough  -  street,  W.,  on  Wednesday, 
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ovember  26,  at  7.30  p.m.,  when  a  paper  on 
Decorative  Plaster  Work”  will  be  read  by 
r.  George  P.  Bankhart. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
ounty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J. 
cDougall,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Vauxhall  Bridge. — Sir  J.  W.  Collins  pre- 
nted  a  petition  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
ritish  Architects  in  regard  to  the  scheme  for 
building  Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  petitioners 
id  :  “  We  again  desire  to  impress  upon  the 
)ndon  County  Council  the  vast  importance  of 
ch  a  structure  as  a  great  architectural 
emorial  of  our  time  and  of  twentieth-century 
t.  A  bridge  across  the  Thames  has  an  archi- 
cfcural  value  to  the  City  hardly  second  to  that 
our  great  monumental  buildings,  and  we 
spectfully  desire  to  express  our  earnest  hope 
at  the  erection  of  a  stone  or  granite  bridge 
ay  be  found  possible,  and  that  the  necessary 
>wers  as  originally  contemplated  for  such  a 
heme  may  be  obtained.  The  Council  of  this 
stitute  has  been  favoured  with  an  oppor- 
nity  of  inspecting  the  new  design  for  the 
oposed  steel  bridge,  with  ornamental  facings 
id  parapets  in  cast  iron  carried  by  granite 
ers.  We  express  no  opinion  on  the  engineer- 
g  questions  involved,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty 
point  out  that  there  is  a  total  lack  of  any 
tistic  quality  in  the  ornamental  portions  of 
e  design.  We  remain  of  the  opinion  so  often 
pressed  by  us  that  in  dealing  with  great 
chitectural  monuments,  which  in  their  sim- 
icity  of  form  rely  only  upon  competent 
tistic  treatment  for  their  monumental  success, 
is  essential  to  adopt  the  system  common  in 
her  countries  of  associating  an  architect  with 
e  engineer.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
g  that  if  the  scheme  of  the  pseudo-Gothic 
pe  illustrated  should  become  a  reality  it  will 
main  a  discredit  to  the  art  of  the  century,  to 
e  London  County  Council,  and  to  all  con- 
rned  in  its  conception. — Aston  Webb,  Presi- 
:nt  ;  Alex.  Graham,  Hon.  Secretary  ;  W.  J. 
ocke,  Secretary.” 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Bridges 
ammittee. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  sitting,  Dr.  Longstaff 
iked  the  Chairman  of  the  Bridges  Committee 
hether  the  present  Engineer  of  the  Council 
as  in  favour  of  constructing  the  bridge  of 
mcrete  as  proposed  in  the  former  recom- 
lendation  ?  But  was  it  found  that  the  founda- 
ons  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  con- 
•ete  bridge  ? 

Mr.  Horniman  asked  if  the  drawings  of  the 
roposed  bridge  could  be  put  up  in  the  lobby. 
Mr.  F.  Sheffield,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 

1  reply,  said  the  drawings  should  be  put  up 
1  the  lobby.  As  to  Dr.  Longstaff's  questions, 
le  Engineer  was  not  so  favourably  disposed 
wards  concrete  construction  as  was  the  late 
mgineer,  in  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
t  Vauxhall  Bridge  as  regards  non-interference 
;ith  the  traffic  on  the  river.  He  would  prefer 
ither  a  granite  or  a  steel  bridge  to  a  concrete 
tructure.  In  excavating  for  the  piers  of  the 
ridge  the  clay  has  not  been  found  to  be  of  so 
atisfactory  a  character  as  was  disclosed  by  the 
■oringsmade  before  the  contract  was  let.  The 
engineer  wishes  to  keep  the  weight  on  this 
lay  as  light  as  possible,  and  he  considers, 
herefore,  that  it  would  be  preferable  not  to 
iave  a  concrete  bridge. 

Dr.  Longstaff  :  Why  was  not  this  put  in  the 
Report  ? 

Mr.  Sheffield  said  all  that  would  be  gone 
into  when  the  Report  was  discussed. 

|  Loans.  —  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
3attersea  Borough  Council  4,795/.  in  connexion 
with  a  housing  scheme  ;  Wandsworth  Borough 
Council  2,100/.  lor  plant  for  removal  of  street 
refuse  ;  Hampstead  Borough  Council  2,830/. 
or  erection  of  walls  at  depot  ;  and  Stepney 
Borough  Council  1,935/.  tor  street  lighting 
Purposes. 

I  Public  Clocks. — It  was  agreed,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
Imittee,  to  insert  in  the  next  General  Powers 
Sill  a  clause  to  enable  Metropolitan  Borough 
Councils  to  incur  expenditure  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  public  clocks  in  their  respective 
boroughs. 

I  Underground  Railways. — The  following  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary,  Highways,  Housing  of  the 


Working  Classes,  and  Finance  Committees 
were  agreed  to,  after  a  long  discussion  :  — 

“(a)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  it  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  London  if  any  Bill 
for  the  construction  of  a  tube  railway  is  proceeded 
with  in  Parliament  until  a  full  inquiry  shall  have 
been  held  and  a  Report  presented  upon  the  following 
questions  : — 

1.  How  far  it  is  possible  to  adapt  the  provisions 
of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  to  underground 
railways  in  London  as  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Select  Committee  of  1901. 

2.  Whether  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  formu¬ 
late  some  general  scheme  of  underground  railway 
accommodation  capable  of  serving  the  requirements 
of  London  as  a  whole,  and,  if  so,  what  should  be 
the  main  features  of  such  general  scheme. 

3.  Whether  a  system  of  deep  level  tube  railways 
will  afford  the  be3t  results,  or  whether  it  will  not  be 
preferable  to  adopt  either  wholly  or  partially  the 
system  of  underground  locomotion  in  operation  in 
Continental  and  American  cities. 

4.  How  and  by  whom  such  general  scheme  can 
best  be  carried  out  having  regard  to — 

The  general  traffic  within  London. 

The  special  need  of  supplying  means  of  access 
to  the  suburbs. 

The  housing  problem. 

The  need  for  cheap  fares. 

The  raising  of  necessary  capital. 

Existing  means  of  locomotion. 

( b )  That,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  such  inquiry 
as  above  mentioned,  a  deputation  do  wait  upon  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  ask  him  to 
assist  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  hold  such  inquiry,  with  power  to  consider  all 
proposals  that  may  be  brought  before  them  for  the 
construction  and  supervision  of  underground  rail¬ 
ways  in  London,  and  to  report  as  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  some  Authority  to  prepare  and  issue 
provisional  orders  for  confirmation  by  Parliament 
authorising  the  construction  of  such  underground 
railways  as  such  Authority  may  be  satisfied  will  be 
for  the  public  benefit  ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  use 
his  influence  to  obtain  the  suspension  of  any  Bills 
that  may  be  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  tube  railways  in  London. 

(c)  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary, 
Highways,  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  and 
Finance  Committees  to  jointly  arrange  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  deputation,  and  to  report  again.totbe  C  juncil 
as  to  any  further  step3  they  may  deem  it  advisable 
that  the  Council  should  take.” 

Improvement :  High-street ,  Notling  Hill. — The 
Improvements  Committee  recommended,  and  it 
was  agreed  :  — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  4,500/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ;  that  application 
be  made  to  Parliament  in  the  Session  of  1903  for 
powers  to  enable  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Borough 
of  Kensington  to  arrange  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
whole  of  the  properties  between  High-street,  Xot- 
ting  Hill,  and  West  Mall,  needed  for  the  widening 
of  the  former  thoroughfare  from  No.  21  to  No.  35 
(inclusive)  in  accordance  with  the  plan  presented  to 
the  Improvements  Committee  on  January  30,  1901  ; 
and  that  provision  be  made  in  the  Bill  for  the 
Council  to  pay  half  the  net  cost  of  the  improvement, 
provided  that  if  the  ultimate  net  cost  exceeds  9,0  jo (., 
the  Council's  contribution  shall  be  limited  to  4,500/., 
the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement  Dcing 
borne  by  the  Borough  Council.” 

Cross  Traffic  in  Main  Thoroughfares. — They 
also  brought  up  the  following  Report 
“  We  have  proceeded  upon  the  following  re¬ 
ference  from  the  Council  on  January  21,  1902  — 

•  That,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  in 
main  thoroughfares  becomes  daily  more  congested, 
and  that  such  congestion,  though  assisted  by  the 
mixture  of  slow  and  fast  draught  and  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  streets,  is  even  more  certainly  caused  by 
cross  traffic,  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
some  “  over  and  under  ”  arrangement,  by  means  of 
bridges  or  subways,  in  or  about  every  spot  where 
two  large  stream’s  of  vehicles  have  now  perforce  to 
wait  to  cross  each  other.’ 

Our  first  action  was  to  consult  the  Highways 
Committee,  with  the  result  that  a  Joint  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Improvements,  Highways,  and 
Bridges  Committees  was  appointed.  The  Chief 
Engineer  wa3  directed  to  bring  up  a  full  Report, 
and  we  also  made  arrangements  for  returns  of  the 
traffic  at  particular  places  to  be  taken.  It  occurred 
to  us  that  perhaps  the  most  striking  places  where 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  assisting  the 
cross-traffic  were  : — 

1.  At  the  junction  of  Wellington-street  with  the 
Strand. 

2.  At  the  junction  of  Southampton-row  with 
Holborn. 

The  Statistical  Officer  in  due  course  submitted  to 
us  a  Report  giving  in  great  detail  the  returns  of  the 
traffic  taken  at  the  two  points  in  question  on  two 
successive  days  between  the  hours  of  8  a  m.  and 
8  p.m.  These  returns  showed  the  number  and  par- 
I  ticular  kind  of  vehicles  passing  in  each  direction  ; 
the  number  and  duration  of  the  stoppages  to  traffic 
on  each  route  ;  and  the  maximum  and  minimum 
1  number  of  stoppages  per  hour.  From  these  returns 


we  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  possible 
financial  loss  caused  by  the  frequent  delay  of  the 
traffic.  In  attempting  to  estimate  this  Io33,  we 
found  that  the  matter  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  uncertainty.  The  Statistical  Officer, 
in  reporting  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
detailed  returns,  pointed  out  that  in  the  Strand 
6,34 r  vehicles  were  affected  by  the  stoppages  out 
ot'  a  total  of  19,724  vehicles  passing  along  the 
thoroughfare,  ie.,  about  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  vehicles. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  time  lost  to  the 
various  parties  concerned,  we  attempted  to  average 
the  number  of  occupants  of  omnibuses  and  other 
classes  of  vehicles  separately,  and  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  such  of  the  passengers  as  might  not  be 
engaged  in  business.  Vehicles  carrying  goods  had 
to  be  dealt  with  on  a  somewhat  different  basis,  and 
something  was  allowed  for  bicyclists.  The  statisti¬ 
cal  officer  has  advised  us  that,  making  the  best 
estimate  possible  in  the  circumstances,  and  taking 
the  lower  figure  in  every  case  in  doubt,  he  estimates 
a  total  loss  of  time  to  the  value  of  7,180/.  per  annum 
in  respect  of  the  stoppages  at  the  junction  of  the 
Strand  with  Wellington-street,  and  of  3,43°/-  Per 
annum  at  the  junction  of  Holborn  with  South¬ 
ampton-row.  These  estimates  are  in  respect  of  I033 
of  time  incurred  by  individuals  only,  and  the 
following  items  are  excluded  altogether  from  the 
calculation  [a)  Delays  bv  temporary  checks  ;  (b) 
delays  occurring  outside  the  limits  of  the  twelve 
hours  during  which  observations  were  made  ;  (c) 
persons  not  travelling  on  business  ;  ( d )  losses  by 
detention  of  good3  ;  (e)  losses  on  vehicles  ;  and  (/) 
losses  due  to  the  delay  of  pedestrians. 

We  felt  that  further  facts  could  be  obtained  if  we 
pursued  the  examination  of  the  case  further,  but 
before  doing  that  we  proceeded  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  constructing  bridges  or  subways  to 
relieve  the  cross-traffi  0.  We  instructed  the  Chief 
Engineer  to  report  (1)  what  gradient  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  a  thoroughfare  over  or  under 
another  thoroughfare  ;  (2)  what  are  the  gradients  of 
Wellington-street  north  of  the  Strand,  Trafalgar- 
square,  Haymarket,  and  Piccadilly  near  Half  Moon- 
street  ;  (3)  the  minimum  headway  necessary  to  enable 
vehicles  now  in  ordinary  use  to  pass  under  a  bridge 
in  safety  ;  (4)  the  least  thickness  needed  for  the 
road  across  a  bridge  ;  and  (5)  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  gradient,  to  arrange 
for  the  carriageway  of  a  bridge  to  be  only  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  but  supplied  by  the  sides  of  a 
bridge,  the  footway  being,  perhaps,  of  greater  depth. 
Dealing  with  these  points  in  order,  the  Engineer 
has  advised  us  (1)  that  a  gradient  of  1  in  30  is 
the  steepest  which  is  admissible  in  providing 
facilities  for  cro3S-traffic  ;  (2)  that  the  gradient  of 
Wellington-street  i3  1  in  23.  the  east  side  of 
Trafalgar-square  1  in  23,  the  Haymarket  1  in  34, 
and  Piccadilly  near  Halt  Moon-street  1  in  27  ;  (3) 
the  minimum  safe  headway  for  a  bridge  is  16  ft.  to 
17  ft.,  and  that  for  a  bridge  over  such  a  thoroughfare 
as  the  Strand  a  headway  of  not  le33  than  18  ft. 
should  be  adopted  ;  (4)  if  the  width  between  the 
parapet  girders  of  a  bridge  were  30  ft.,  a  depth  of 
2  ft.  6  in.  would  be  the  minimum  in  which  a  satis¬ 
factory  structure  could  be  obtained  ;  (5)  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  make  the  depth  of  construction 
for  the  carriageway  only  a  few  inches. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  in  dealing  with  the  suggestion 
for  the  construction  of  a  subway  to  meet  the  cross- 
traffic  at  the  junction  of  the  Strand  with  Wellington  • 
street  and  of  Holborn  with  Southampton-row,  ha3 
pointed  out  that  the  scheme  already  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  a  shallow  under¬ 
ground  tramway  from  Theobalds-road  along  the 
new  street  to  the  Strand,  would  make  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  subway  for  ordinary  vehicular  traffic 
impracticable,  and  that  it  would  also  be  impracticable 
to  find  space  for  the  approaches  to  a  bridge  over 
Holborn  in  consequence  of  the  tramway  subway 
scheme,  where  it  will  come  to  the  surface  in 
Southampton-row.  If  a  bridge  with  inclined  ap¬ 
proaches  were  constructed  from  Wellington-street  to 
Waterloo  Bridge,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  western  steps  of  Waterloo  Bridge  and  to  carry 
the  approach  to  the  first  abutment  of  the  bridge, 
with  the  result  that  even  then  the  gradient  would  be 
as  steep  as  1  in  20.  This  could  be  improved  to  1 
in  30  if  the  inclined  road  were  extended  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  on  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  involving 
a  widening  of  the  northernmost  span  of  the  bridge. 
This  widening  could  not  be  carried  out  by  merely 
widening  the  arch,  but  would  necessitate  a  girder 
span  over  the  Victoria  Embankment,  unless  the 
bridge  were  widened  for  its  entire  length  across  the 
river.  It  would  be  necessary  to  widen  Wellington- 
street,  and  to  place  the  inclined  approach  in  the 
middle  of  the  widened  thoroughfare,  because  if  the 
inclined  "approach  were  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  one  line  of  the  traffic  u3ing  the  approach 
would,  upon  reaching  Waterloo  Bridge,  have  to 
cross  one  line  of  the  traffic  passing  on  a  level  to  the 
Strand,  with  the  result  that  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  would  do  little  more  than  tend  to  remove 
from  the  Strand  the  congestion  caused  by  cross 
traffic  to  the  point  where  the  inclined  approach 
delivered  on  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 

To  construct  a  subway  for  general  traffic  lrom 
Southampton-row  under  Holborn  would  not  only 
involve  considerable  interference  with  the  projected 
tramway-subway  scheme,  but  would  also  mike  it 
necessary  either  to  syphon  the  Fleet  sewer  in 
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Holborn  or  to  divert  the  sewer  at  considerable 
expense.  The  gradients  of  such  a  subwav  would 
be  about  1  in  17  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn, 
and  about  1  in  25  on  the  south  side,  whilst  if  a 
bridge  were  constructed  the  gradients  would  be  1  in 
29  on  the  north  of  Holborn  and  about  1  in  17  on 
the  south. 

With  these  particulars  before  us,  supplied  by  the 
Joint  Sub-Committee,  we  feel  that  we  have  no 
alternative  at  the  present  moment  but  to  advise 
that  the  question  of  the  construction  of  a  subway 
or  bridge  at  the  junction  of  the  Strand  with 
Wellington-street  and  at  the  junction  of  Holborn 
with  Southampton-row  should  be  postponed  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from  Holborn 
to  the  Strand,  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  bridge  or  subway,  having  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  formation  of  the  new  street  upon 
the  general  traffic,  and  also  the  effect  of  the  working 
of  the  tramway  subway  from  Southampton-row  to 
the  Strand. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  general 
question  raised  in  the  Council’s  resolution  of  January 
21,  1902,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  whenever 
we  are  contemplating  the  widening  of  main 
thoroughfares  or  the  construction  of  new  streets, 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  question  whether, 
in  connexion  with  any  such  improvements,  some 
arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
cross-traffic.  Our  recommendations,  suggested  by 
the  Joint  Sub-Committee,  are  accordingly  a3  fol¬ 
lows — ( a )  That  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  construction  of  a  suhway  or  bridge  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Strand  with  Wellington-street.  and  at  the 
junction  of  Holborn  with  Southampton-row,  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand, 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
construction  of  that  street  upon  the  general  traffic, 
and  also  the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  tramway 
subway  from  Southampton-row  to  the  Strand. 

( b )  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Improvements 
Committee  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  question 
raised  in  the  Council's  resolution  of  January  21, 
1902,  whenever  the  widening  of  main  thoroughfares 
or  the  construction  of  new  streets  i3  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  so  that  consideration  may  be  given  to  the 
question  whether,  in  connexion  with  any  such 
improvements,  some  arrangement  may  be  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  cross  traffic.” 

Bermondsey  Abbey. — The  Historical  Records 
and  Buildings  Committee  reported  that  during 
the  recent  excavations  made  in  connexion  with 
the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings  by 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Council  in  Abbey-street,  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  some  interesting  discoveries  were 
made  of  the  remains  of  Bermondsey  Abbey. 
Several  additional  portions  of  the  old  masonry 
were  also  obtained  from  a  wall  near  the  White 
Bear  public-house.  A  few  bronze  coins,  a 
token  dated  1665,  and  a  broken  crucible  con¬ 
taining  glass,  had  also  been  found.  The  re¬ 
mains  had  been  removed  to  the  Horniman 
Museum. 

The  Report  was  received. 

Hours  of  Keeping  Open  District  Surveyors’ 
Offices. — The  Building  Act  Committee  reported 


as  follows  : — 


“By  the  regulations  which  were  made  by  the 
Council  on  July  1,1890,  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
District  Surveyors,  every  District  Surveyorappointed 
since  that  date  is  required  to  keep  his  district 
office  open  on  Saturdays  until  2  p.m.  We  recently 
received  an  application  from  a  District  Surveyor  for 
permission  to  close  his  office  at  one  o’clock  on 
Saturdays,  and  although  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  objection  to  the  application  being  granted,  we 
were  of  opinion  that,  if  the  surveyors  affected  by 
the  regulation  were  in  favour  of ‘the  time  being 
changed,  it  would  be  advisable  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  alter  the  regulation  rather 
than  for  us.  to  assent  to  a  departure  from  it 
in  particular  instances.  We  accordingly  caused  the 
District  Surveyors  concerned  to  be  communicated 
with,  and  as  the  result  all  but  one  have  informed  us 
that,  in  their  opinion,  no  inconvenience  would  be 
caused  to  the  public  if  the  hour  of  closing  districts 
offices  on  Saturdays  were  changed  to  one  o'clock. 
We  recommend — That  the  following  be  substituted 
for  paragraph  (e)  of  the  regulation  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  District  Surveyors— That  be  will 
keep  his  district  office  open  from  Monday  to  Friday 
(both  inclusive),  between  the  hours  of  0.50  a.m.  and 
to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9.30  am.  to  1  p.m., 
and  give  his  personal  attendance  there  daily  from 
9.30  to  10.30  a.m.” 


Mr.  Bruce  asked  if  District  Surveyors  were 
able  to  charge  in  the  case  of  small  internal 
alterations  half  the  fee  which  would  be  charged 
in  the  case  of  a  new  building  ?  A  recent  charge 
worked  out  at  about  1  /.  per  minute  and  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  alteration. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  he  believed  the  facts  were 
so  and  the  charges  were  made  under  a 
schedule  of  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bruce  :  Can  we  get  that  altered? 

Dr.  Longstaff  :  I  see  no  prospect  of  altering 


it.  Although  District  Surveyors  have  the  power 
to  charge  so,  they  generally  take  much  less. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  after 
7  o'clock. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  1894 
BUILDING  ACT. 


The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Prelections. 

Hampstead. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bell,  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within  which 
the  erection  of  a  block  of  residential  Hats  on  the 
northern  side  of  Finchley-road,  Hampstead,  at  the 
corner  of  Heath-drive  (late  West  Hampstead- 
avenue)  was  required  to  be  commenced  be  granted 
— Agreed. 

Lewisham. — The  retention  of  a  water-closet  addi¬ 
tion  at  the  rear  of  No.  4,  Halesworth-road,  abutting 
upon  Shell-road.  Lewisham  (Messrs.  Hodson  & 
Whitehead  for  Messrs.  Hodson  Bros). — Refused. 


Width  of  Way. 


Southwark,  West. — Completion  of  a  building  com¬ 
menced  to  be  erected  on  a  site  abutting  upon  Kell- 
street,  Earl-street,  and  Dantzic-street,  Southwark 
(Mr.  W.  Downs  for  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.). — 
Consent. 

Space  at  Rear. 

Clapham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  qr  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  open  spaces 
about  buildings,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed 
erection  of  seven  blocks  of  buildings  on  a  site 
abutting  upon  Clapham  Park  road,  Abbeville-road, 
and  Park-place,  Clapham,  with  an  irregular  open 
space  at  the  rear  (Mr.  R.  C.  Overton  lor  Mr.  E. 
Messiter). — Consent. 


Formation  of  Sheets 

Clapham. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J. 


Cobeldick  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Heathfield  estate.  West-side,  Clapham-common, 
Clapham. — Agreed. 

Norwood. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs.  R. 
Ellis  &  Son  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  on  the 
Sanders  estate  on  the  south-east  side  of  Coldhartour- 
lane,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  R.  A.  Sanders.— Agreed. 


Height  of  Buildings,  Cubical  Extent,  &c. 

Fulham. — The  erection  at  the  Manbrc  Saccharine 
Work?,  Branden  burgh-road,  Fulham,  of  buildings 
with  (a)  three  blocks  (Nos.  1,  2  and  5)  each  to 
exceed  in  extent  250,000  but  not  450,000  cubic  feet, 
and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
macerating  and  treatment  of  maize  in  the  wet  state 
(6),  a  portion  of  block  No.  1  to  exceed  in  height  the 
distance  of  such  portion  from  the  opposite  side  of 
Rannoch-street.  and  (e)  external  iron  gangways  and 
staircase  to  connect  blocks  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5. 
Consent. 


Means  of  Escape  from  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Kensington,  North. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  proposed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
Section  63  of  the  Act,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth 
stories  of  Lansdowne  House.  Lansdowne-road. 
Kensington  (Mr.  W.  Flockhart  for  Mr.  E.  Davis). — 
Consent. 


***  The  recommendation  marked  f  is  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

TRIBIXAL  OF  APPEAL  CASE. 


The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution  on 
Tuesday  to  hear  an  appeal  by  the  Hon.  Sydney 
Holland  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  and  House 
Committee  of  the  London  Hospital,  against  the  dis¬ 
approval  by  Mr.  Arthur  Crow,  District  Surveyor  for 
Whitechapel,  of  works  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  East  wing  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  his 
requirements  in  relation  thereto,  under  Section  78 
of  the  Act. 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting  were 
Messrs.  Penfold  (Chairman),  Hudson,  and  Gruning. 

The  case  for  the  appellants  was  conducted  by  the 
Hon.  S.  Holland  in  person,  and  the  respondent  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Andrews,  from  the  Solicitor's 
Department  of  the  L.C  C. 

According  to  the  opening  statement  of  Mr. 
Holland,  the  appeal  was  from  an  order  made  by  the 
District  Surveyor  to  strengthen  certain  piers  to  the 
east  wing  of  the  hospital  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  external  walls  are  in  places  out  of  the 
upright  and  insufficient  to  support  the  additional 
load  of  the  proposed  extra  stories,  concrete  roof, 
and  water  tanks.  The  requirement  of  the  District 
Surveyor  was  that  against  each  of  the  twenty  piers 
buttresses,  4  ft.  :>  in.  wide,  and  ranging  in  projec¬ 
tion  from  1  it.  11  in.  to  9  in  ,  should  be  built.  The 


appellant  contended  that  this  was  unnecessary,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  wall  is  good  and  sound  and  fit  to 
bear  the  superstructure.  The  history  of  the  case 
was  this the  London  Hospital  contains  nearly 
Soo  beds,  not  one  of  which  can  be  spared.  Any 
work  that  is  necessary  has  therefore  to  be  done  a 
floor  at  a  time.  When  it  was  decided  to  improve 
and  heighten  this  wing,  the  appellants’  architect 
(Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  F.R.I.B.A.)  proceeded  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  works  to  the  basement,  and 
prepared  drawings  showing  what  he  thought  would 
be  necessary  in  carrying  the  wall3  down  by  under¬ 
pinning  in  concrete  to  the  solid  gravel.  Drawings 
of  these  works  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Crow  m 
October,  1901.  The  appellant’s  architect  met  the 
respondent  the  same  month,  and  had  many  inter¬ 
views  with  him  in  reference  to  the  work  that  was 
required  to  be  done  to  the  basement  walls,  and  all 
work  necessary  to  be  done  was  carried  out  under 
the  respondent’s  superintendence  and  to  his  satis¬ 
faction.  The  respondent  objected  that  the  middle 
wall  of  the  wards  was  not  thick  enough,  in  view  of 
the  large  openings  cut  in  it,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
weight  of  the  extra  stories  with  the  water  tanks 
and  concrete.  Ultimately  it  was  arranged  to  build 
into  this  wall  steel  riveted  stanchions,  which  would 
take  the  main  girders  on  each  floor — both  those 
existing  and  those  to  be  fixed.  The  wall 
was  examined,  and  found  to  be  upright,  . 
and  at  the  respondent’s  request  the  external  walls 
were  tied  to  the  cross-beams  by  means  of  substantial 
wrought-iron  anchors.  In  discussing  the  strength 
of  these  walls,  a  drawing  was  submitted  to  the 
respondent  showing  that  on  one  floor  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  hardly  agreed  with  the  thickness  re¬ 
quired  for  warehouse  walls  under  the  schedule  oil 
the  Act.  Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
requiring  such  walls  to  be  of  the  thickness  of  the  ■ 
warehouse  class,  Mr.  Plumbe  offered  to  thicken, 
them,  but  after  discussion  the  respondent  thought 
it  was  not  necessary.  The  woik  went  on,  and1 
was  continued  as  lar  as  the  first  floor,  and> 
the  three  lower  floors  are  now  in  occupation.,’ 
There  was  considerable  discussion  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  walls,  and  calculations  were 
gone  into  showing  the  weight  which  would  come 
upon  them.  On  May  24  the  respondent  wrote  to 
this  effect :  “  I  shall  not  now  raise  any  further 
objection  to  the  work  beiDg  executed  to  this  block 
in  accordance  with  the  drawings  which  you  have 
sent  me,”  and  stipulated  that  all  defective  work  to 
the  old  walls  should  be  cut  out  and  made  good.  In 
the  following  June  the  respondent  wrote  that,  whiles, 
he  was  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  open  the  ques-d 
tion,  he  asked  for  diagrams  showing  the  plumbing, 
of  the  walls.  The  appellant's  architect,  in  the 
meantime,  had  offered  to  pull  down  the  top- 
portion  of  the  walls  to  the  springing  of  the 
second  floor  window  arches,  and,  if  found  ne-  ' 
cessary,  when  the  work  was  being  pulled  down,’’ 
to  demolish  such  of  the  second-floor  parts  as  were  ' 
found  to  be  defective.  The  plumbings  were  sent  to  • 
the  respondent,  and  it  was  not  until  September  4. 
that  the  respondent  wrote  demanding  that  enor¬ 
mous  buttresses  should  be  built  against  the  outside  , 
piers  to  strengthen  them,  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  appellant’s  architect  an  opportunity  of  appealing, 
to  the  Tribunal  in  the  event  of  his  disagreement  with 
the  respondent’s  views.  This  letter  was  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  holidays  and  the  absence  cf 
the  Hospital  authorities,  and  a  formal  notice  served 
upon  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital. 

Mr.  Holland  complained  that  the  respondent 
failed  to  make  these  demands  at  the  time  the  works 
to  the  foundations  were  carried  out,  and  although  a 
large  amount  of  work  had  been  done,  only  made 
these  demands  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  that 
1,000/.  would  be  necessary  to  carry  them  out.  Mr. 
Holland  submitted  that  the  respondent’s  demands 
were  due  to  an  excessive  nervousness,  and,  although  1 
the  appellants  were  willing  to  meet  any  reasonable 
demand,  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  that  which  they 
regarded  as  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Plumbe  gave  evidence  that  in  his  opinion  the 
walls  were  amply  strong  enough  for  the  two  addi¬ 
tional  stories  now  being  built,  and  he  produced 
diagrams  showing  the  plumbing  of  the  walls,  fully 
half  of  which  were  absolutely  upright.  Moreover, 
the  walls  were  in  excess  of  the  thickness  required  by 
the  Act.  and  the  tying  in  of  the  walls  had  made 
them  secure  with  regard  to  the  south  section  of  the 
east  wing  ;  the  thickness  of  the  wall  as  existing  and 
proposed  to  be  raised  was  at  the  basement  27  in.  as 
compared  with  21^  in.  (and  pier)  required  by  the 
schedule,  while  on  the  ground  floor  the  thickness 
was  2o\  in.,  as  against  17^  in.  (and  pier)  and  2ii  in. 
(and  pier)  required  by  Part  1  and  2  of  the  schedule, 
respectively.  On  the  fourth  floor  the  thickness  was 
18  in.,  as  compared  with  13  in.  and  17^  in.  (and 
pier)  of  Part  1  and  2  of  the  schedule.  The  width  of 
the  pier  at  the  basement  was  7  ft.,  which,  compared 
with  5  ft.  6  in.  required  by  the  Act.  Then  in  regard 
to  weight,  he  stated  that  the  total  on  each  pier  in 
tons  at  the  basement  was  7S  5,  the  weight  per  foot, 
superficial  in  tons  being  5  6.  On  the  ground  floor 
the  figures  were  66  5  and  57  respectively,  while 
on  the  fourth  floor  they  stood  at  17  6  and  rS  respec¬ 
tively.  The  weights  coming  upon  the1  walls  were 
moderate  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Andrews,  for  the  respondent,  pointed  out 
that  the  District  Surveyor,  as  a  public  officer,  had  a 
great  responsibility'  in  regard  to  public  buildings. 

If  he  sanctioned  plans  which  were  defective  and 
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anything  happened,  his  responsibility  would  be  held 
up  against  him.  In  the  present  proceedings,  there¬ 
fore.  he  recognised  that  the  Tribunal  was  taking 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  plans. 
The  grounds  upon  which  his  refusal  to  pass  the 
plans  were  based  were  that  recent  settlements  had 
taken  place  in  the  main  building,  that  the  walls 
were  out  of  plumb  and  the  axis  of  pressure  was  not 
-coincident  with  the  axis  of  resistence  ;  the  failure 
to  take  out  the  old  piers,  as  suggested  to  Mr. 
Plumbe  in  May.  Further,  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
who  proposed  to  put  an  additional  two  stories  with 
water-tanks  on  top  of  the  roof  to  show  that  the 
1  walls  were  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight. 

Mr.  Crow  then  gave  evidence.  He  stated  that 
from  an  inspection  he  made  of  a  section  cut  out  of 
the  east  wall  of  the  basement  of  the  north  section 
I  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  he  found  certain 
defects  in  the  construction  of  the  brickwork.  There 
1  was  a  larger  percentage  of  bats  than  there  should 
>  be.  Many  of  the  bricks  were  not  “good,  hard. 

I  sound  and  well-burnt,"  such  as  would  be  required  in 
j  the  present  day  for  external  walls.  Likewise,  the 
i  bonding  was  not  at  all  well  done  ;  in  many  places 
,  there  were  false  headers.  The  bond  was  English, 
with  Flemish  facings  externally.  He  produced  a 
sketch  showing  the  interior  of  the  wall  as  disclosed 
by  the  cut  out  of  the  section.  Both  the  east  and 
1  west  walls  of  the  northern  section  were  bulged 
|  °n  a  level  with  the  first  floor  window  arches, 

I  and  overhanged  to  the  following  extent  :  - 
1  East  wall  :  First  pier  from  north  end,  23 
:  second  pier,  3  +  i  =  3k  ;  third  pier,  3  +  }  =  4  ; 

:  fourth  pier,  2jj  :  „  =  3^  ;  fifth  pier,  2J  +  1  =  2,. 

West  wall — first  pier  from  the  north  end,  \  ;  second 
j  pier,  1 1  ;  third  pier  i£  +  J  =  U  :  fourth  pier, 

1 ,  +  5  =  13?  ;  fifth  pier,  ;.  In  addition  to  this  both 
'  walls  appeared  to  lean  over  badly  to  the  east  in  the 
!  centre.  The  East  London  Railway  passed  under- 
•  ground  in  close  proximity  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  building.  He  quoted  from"  Hurst’s  Archi¬ 
tectural  Handbook  ”  as  to  the  weight  per  foot  super 
at  which  fracture  commences  for  brick  piers  not 
12  diameters  in  height  and  referred  to  certain  tests 
carried  out  by  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Royal 
"Institute  of  British  Architects  from  1896  to  1898, 
the  result  of  these  being  to  show  that  the  average 
,  load  at  which  fracture  commenced  was  ro'oS  tons  per 
square  foot.  This  result  gave  a  safe  working  load 
of  2  tons  per  square  foot,  whereas,  according  to  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  appellants,  the  load  was  to 
be  about  6  tons  per  square  foot. 

I  In  cross-examination  Mr.  Crow  stated  that  since 
he  dealt  with  the  matter  in  May  circumstances 
jcame  to  his  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  main 
block,  and  the  effect  of  the  increased  weight  being 
!put  upon  the  foundations  there  made  him  hesitate 
(to  accept  the  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  east 
wing. 

|  The  Tribunal  adjourned  the  further  hearing  of 
the  appeal,  and  to  enable  them  to  view  the  locus  in 
'QUO. 


PLUMBERS'  REGISTRATION  : 

pEPUTATION  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 
!  The. President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
Vlr.  Walter  Long,  received  a  large  and  influential 
Deputation  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  in  support  of 
he  Plumbers’  Registration  Bill.  All  the  chief  cities 
md  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  repre¬ 
sented,  also  the  following  bodies  .—The  British 
Medical  Association,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public 
|ffealth,  the  National  Health  Society,  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Birmingham, 
ees  Valley  and  Grand  Junction  Water  Boards,  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
be  Corporation  of  London,  the  National  A^socia- 
.on  of  Master  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
ind,  the  United  Operative  Plumbers'  Association  of 
ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  London  Society  of 
issociated  Master  Plumbers,  the  Central  Registra- 
on  Committee,  and  the  Plumbers’  Apprenticeship 
loard. 

1  Sir  Lewis  Mclver,  M.  P„  introduced  the  deputation. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Plumbers’  Company  explained 
ie  constitution  of  the  deputation,  and  laid  much 
i  ress  upon  its  representative  character.  He  also 
1  Dinted  out  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  Members 
f  the  House  of  Commons  had  expressed  their 
pmpathy  with  the  movement,  either  by  their  vote 
f  by  signing  the  petition  which  was  presented 
'me  time  ago  to  the  Prime  Minister,  asking  for 
,  cilities  for  the  passage  of  the  Bill. 

1  Alderman  Sir  John  Knill,  Master  of  the  Plumbers' 
ipmpany,  assured  Mr.  Long  that  the  object  of  the 
imputation  was  not  an  individual  one.  It  was  to 
:  otect  the  public  from  defective  sanitation.  It  was 
eir  desire  that  the  Plumbers’  Registration  Bill 
louldbe  pushed  forwaid  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mas  as  soon  as  possible.  Already  some  12,000 
s:n  were  certificated.  This  fact  was  sometimes 
1  ought  forward  as  an  argument  that  registration 
us  not  essential,  but  as  registration  stood  at 
:  ;sent  it  was  little  or  no  protection  to  the  public, 
uausemen  used  certificates  belonging  to  others, 
i  the  Plumbers'  Company  had  no  control  over 
:m.  They  desired  to  protect  the  public  against 
i  1  plumbing  work  and  against  scamped  work 
1  to  achieve  that  end  they  were  determined  to 
ive  no  slone  unturned. 

!  Ir-  Harrison,  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
h  of  Master  Plumbers  of  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland,  expressed  full  concurrence  with  the  action 
of  the  Plumbers’  Company. 

Mr.  Collicutt,  the  representative  of  the  United 
Operative  Plumbers'  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  said  that  he  believed  that  the  Bill 
would  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  public  health, 
but  also  to  the  plumber  himself,  because  it  would 
distinguish  the  genuine  plumber  from  the  sham. 

Dr.  A.  Hill,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Birming¬ 
ham,  spoke  of  the  movement  for  registration  from 
the  medical  point  of  view,  which  he  thought  was 
the  most  important  aspect. 

Bailie  Crawford,  late  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  Glasgow,  and  Warden  of  the 
Plumbers’  Company,  said  that  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  movement  for  eighteen  years,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  country  desired  to  have 
the  power  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad 
plumbers.  They  now  found  that  they  could  not 
proceed  further  with  the  movement  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Government.  The  Plumbers’ 
Company  had  spent  30,000/.,  and  the  plumbers 
themselves  had  contributed  about  12,000/.,  to  carry 
out  voluntary  registration.  They  had  brought  in 
private  Bills  over  and  over  again,  they  had 
petitioned,  they  had  done  everything  that  was 
lawful  and  constitutional,  and  they  had  had  verv 
considerable  encouragement,  but  as  yet  they  had 
not  got  their  Bill,  and  they  earnestly  trusted  that 
the  Government  would  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Long,  in  reply,  said  that  he  hoped  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  entirely  recog¬ 
nised  the  very  influential  and  very  important 
character  of  the  deputation.  He  had  been  asked, 
in  the  first  place,  what  was  the  view  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
this  measure.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  regarded  the  measure  with  hearty  approval 
and  goodwill.  As  it  had  been  admirably  put  by 
one  of  the  speakers,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  not 
to  benefit  a  particular  trade  or  industry,  but  it  was 
to  benefit  the  general  community  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  public  health.  That  was  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  existed.  He  entirely  believed  that  there  was 
great  room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  plumbing 
work.  However  great  might  have  been  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science,  and  however  anxious  the 
householder  might  be  to  have  the  very  best 
system  of  drainage  in  his  house,  science  and 
the  householder  were  defeated  if  the  work  was 
so  carelessly  or  so  badly  done  that  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  were  rendered  useless,  and  the  diseases  which 
they  desired  to  prevent  were  just  as  rampant  as  if 
science  had  never  made  its  discoveries.  He  took  it 
from  the  deputation  that  they  believed  that  these 
dangers  to  the  public  health  would  in  a  very  large 
mea  ure  be  removed  if  their  Bill  were  passed  into 
law.  How  did  the  Bill  stand  now  compared  with 
the  position  when  in  former  times  the  matter  had 
been  brought  before  him  ?  The  deputation  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  position  had  materially 
improved.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  his  duty  on 
previous  occasions  to  point  out  that  there  were 
certain  parts  of  the  Bill  which  he  could  not  see  his 
wayv  to  support.  They  had  now  removed  those 
proposals,  and,  subject  to  one  or  two  small  matters 
of  detail,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  now  which 
his  Department  and  the  Government  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  heartily  supporting.  Mr.  Crawford 
had  described  the  history  and  the  present  position 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  this  movement,  and 
he  appealed  to  the  Government  to  support  them 
and  help  them  out  of  their  difficulties. 

The  practical  question  was,  “  How  were  they  to 
accomplish  their  further  steps  ?  ”  They  were  now 
almost  in  sight  of  the  gates  of  paradise,  and  thev 
wanted  to  get  these  gates  open.  He  should  like  to 
say  that  he  personally  regretted  the  present  position 
of  non-controversial  legislation.  There  was  no 
Department  where  there  was  so  much  need  for 
departmental  legislation  as  in  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board.  During  the  twenty  years  he  had  been 
in  Parliament  there  had  been  few  sessions  in  which 
a  number  of  Departmental  measures  had  not  been 
passed,  but  he  now  found  it  practically  impossible 
to  carry  even  the  least  of  Departmental  measures, 
and  when  he  was  asked  to  come  to  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  this  deputation,  he  was  bound  to  ask 
whether  he  was  able  to  comply  with  the  request. 

He  turned  to  the  deputation,  and  he  noticed  with 
the  greatest  possible  interest  and  hope  that,  not  only 
was  it  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  was  representative  of  the  various  Parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  Members  of  Parliament 
iresent,  drawn  as  they  were  from  both  sides  of  the 
House,  had  really  come  to  support  the  movement, 
and  would  turn  themselves  into  advocates  and  whips 
for  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  then  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  giving  the  Bill 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Government  and 
in  passing  it  into  law. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Long  closed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Correspondence. 

WOODEN  COTTAGES  AND  RURAL 
BY-LAWS. 

Sir, — T  am  thankful  for  your  protest  last  week 
(see  p.  410  ante)  against  the  absurd  regulations 
which  hamper  building  operations  in  rural  places. 
Nothing  but  larger  powers  at  Whitehall  will  relieve 
us,  for  though  I  have  been  four  years  fighting, 
single-handed,  against  the  Dartford  Authority,  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  now  only  able  to 
advise,  not  compel,  the  Dartford  Council  to  act  witli 
common  sense.  I  send  you  a  local  paper,  that  you 
may  see  the  present  stage  of  the  prosecution  against 
me  for  erecting  the  most  convenient  cottage  in  the 
parish. 

Wherever  Rural  Authorities  adopt  the  antiquated 
by-laws,  and  not  the  new  Advisory  Code  of  1901. 
which  was  expressly  framed  by  Whitehall  to  relieve 
Rural  Districts,  they  virtually  “  hold  a  brief  for 
the  bricklayer."  I  would  not  speak  disparaging  of  that 
most  useful  craftsman  ;  but  he  has  now  become  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  you  cannot  construct  a  cheap 
cottage  except  with  cheap  muscle  and  material. 
These  unsuitable  by-laws  are  “  in  restraint  of  trade,” 
for  they  discourage  enterprise  and  invention.  The 
moment  a  man  contrives  a  cheap  dwelling,  down 
comes  the  law  and  forbids  its  erection  ! 

The  King  of  Scandinavia  lives  in  a  wooden  palace. 
Every  thrifty  rural  labourer  ought  to  be  able  to 
construct  a  cottage  for  himself  which  would  be  a 
“  palace  ”  in  comparison  with  the  pigsties  many 
have  to  put  up  with  (unfortunately,  the  “  bottom 
side”  of  the  house  is  often  the  most  difficult  to  con¬ 
trive,  but  that  is  not  a  by-law  question). 

Sir  William  Chance,  Orchards,  Godaiming,  Surrey, 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Conference,  writes  in 
last  week's  issue  of  Country  Life  to  advocate  imme¬ 
diate  formation  of  an  association  to  further  the 
work  of  reform,  inasmuch  as,  single-handed,  an 
individual  cannot  fight  so  successfully  as  an 
organised  body.  I  certainly  shall  support  hi3 
suggestion,  and  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  advocate  it  in  the  Builder.  Then,  perhaps, 

“  slavery  ”  will  really  become  extinct  in  Britain. 

E.  D.  Till. 

The  Priory,  Eynsford,  Kent, 

November  n,  1902. 


CHEAP  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  some  re¬ 
marks  concerning  workmen’s  dwellings  in  wood, 
and  objections  raised  to  them.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  at  the  building  of  some  houses  which  would 
serve  exceedingly  well,  and  still  be  cheap.  A  founda¬ 
tion  was  made  of  brickwork  ;  also  all  fireplaces  and 
flues  ;  and  wall-plates  laid  on  brick  foundations. 
Standards  of  wood  were  then  placed  to  height  of 
the  walls  required,  let  into  the  wall-plates,  and 
placed,  say,  about  15  in.  or  16  in.  apart — of  course, 
trimmed  for  doors  and  windows.  The  standards 
were  6  in.  by  2.^  in.  or  3  in.,  with  a  lath  3  in.  in 
width  nailed  to  each  side  of  standard.  These, 
when  fixed  in  position,  were  lathed  and  plastered 
on  each  side,  and  filled  in  between  with  either  saw¬ 
dust  or  dried  sand.  When  the  plastering  was  hard 
enough  the  standards  were  lathed  on  each  side — 
inside,  of  course,  the  same  as  any  ordinary  room  ; 
outside  mortar  was  gauged  with  Portland,  and 
then  rough-cast  while  in  the  soft  state,  which 
makes  the  work  durable,  and  looks  well  if  properly 
done.  The  roofs  were  covered  •  with  shingles 
instead  of  slates,  both  cheaper  and  lighter.  The 
shingles  were  cut  about  16  in.  to  18  in.  by  about 
it  in.'  or  12  in.  wide,  and  put  on  exactly  like 
slates. 

I  think  houses  of  this  description,  if  passed, 
would  make  good,  cheap,  and  warm  houses  for 
workmen.  I  have  seen  a  hotel  in  Scotland  done 
this  principle.  They  look  as  well  as  any 
cemented  front  if  the  rough-casting  be  properly 
done,  and  durable  into  the  bargain. 

G.  R.  M. 


QUICK  WORK. 

Sir,— There  has  been  considerable  writing  during 


Surveyors’  Institution.— The  President’s  prize 
for  papers  to  be  read  at  the  junior  meetings  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  has  this  year  been  awarded 
o  Mr.  G.  P.  Knowles,  P.A.S.I.,  for  a  paper  dealing 
vith  local  government  questions.  Mr  Knowles^ 
vho  is  a  Surveying  Assistant  in  the  Architect’s 
Department  of  the  London  County  Council,  won 
this  prize  last  year  also. 


the  year  to  some  of  the  daily  and  other  newspapers 
tending  to  the  disparagement  of  English  methods 
of  work,  especially  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  materials  for  and  the  erection  of 
buildings.  There  are  few  who  considered  these 
criticisms  entirely  just,  but  as  an  example  of  what 
is  accomplished  by  English  organisation,  direction, 
control,  and  labour,  when  allowed  free  exercise,  we 
should  be  obliged  by  your  inserting  this  letter, 
giving  a  general  reejord  of  work  performed  within 
our  own  immediate  knowledge  in  this  city,  and 
under  normal  conditions  of  wages,  &c. 

We  are  the  tenants  on  lease  of  a  seven-storied 
warehouse  at  9,  Portland-street,  Manchester.  The 
building  covers  about  i;ooo'  square  yards  of  land, 
and  has  frontages  to  three  streets.  The'  premises 
were  recently  so  badly  gutted  by  fire  that  only  one 
of  the  outer  walls  was  undamaged.  Two  of  the 
other  fronts  had  each  to  be  taken  down  15  ft.  for 
the  sake  of  safety,  and  the  fourth  side  wall  had  to 
be  taken  down  30  ft.  and  re-erected. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  best  class  of  Man- 
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cheater  home  trade  warehouses,  constructed  of  iron 
columns,  steel  beams,  and  joisted  floors,  l  he  fire 
caused  so  much  damage  that  the  whole  internal 
work  had  to  be  cleared  out,  and  complete  reinstate¬ 
ment  made  from  basement  floor  to  roof. 

The  fire  took  place  on  July  24,  1902 ;  the 
insurance  company,  the  owners,  and  ourselves  the 
tenants  appointed  Messrs.  Charles  Heathcote  & 
Sons,  of  Manchester,  the  architects  for  the  rein¬ 
statement.  ,  .  .  . 

Quick  reconstruction  was  desired  by  each  interest 
involved.  The  Law  Union  and  Crown  Insurance 
Co.  were  verv  prompt  in  settlement  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  and  on  September  3  instructions  were  given  to 
the  architects  to  proceed  with  placing  the  contracts. 
Accordingly,  on  September  3  the  orders  for  the 
preparations  and  erection  of  the  steel  and  iron  work 
were  given  out  to  Messrs.  Skipworth  &  Jones, 
engineers,  Manchester,  and  the  contract  for  the 
remainder  of  the  work  put  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
R.  Neill  &  Sons,  builders,  Manchester,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8. 

Tfce  whole  of  the  cast-iron  columns,  steel  beams, 
and  floor  joists  of  seven  floors  (in  addition  to  other 
portions  of  the  work)  and  also  the  iron  principals 
of  the  roof,  were  fixed  in  position  by  October  29. 

Thus  all  this  constructive  work  of  a  large  seven¬ 
storied  warehouse  has  not  only  been  erected  but 
prepared  in  eight  weeks,  and  of  excellent  quality  and 
perfect  construction. 

This  splendid  progress  has  given  u3  such  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  is  so  creditable  to  workmen  and  con¬ 
tractors  and  to  the  superintendence  and  organising 
skill  of  the  architect?,  that  we  consider  such  should 
have,  if  possible,  at  least  a  part  of  the  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  statements  suggeitive  of 
slackness  in  our  English  “  methods." 

(For  George  Peak  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

John  Kendall,  Chairman. 

November  6,  1902. 

*„*  We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  a  letter 
which  is  creditable  both  to  the  writers  and  to  those 
in  whose  favour  they  bear  witness.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  before, 
that  building  against  time,  however  it  may  be 
necessary  under  some  circumstances,  is  not  the  way 
to  secure  either  the  best  architecture  or  the  best 
building. — Ed. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Higher  Elementary 
Finchley. —  In  response 


School 

_ _  In  response  to  an  invitation 

issued  by  the  Finchley  School  Board,  eleven 
selected  architects  submitted  designs  for  the 
higher  elementary  school  proposed  to  be  built 
by  the  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Colcutt, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor,  having  made  his 
award,  the  sealed  letters  accompanying  the 
plans  were  opened,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
first  premium  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wilson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Bloomsbury  Mansion, 
Hart-street,  W.C.  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  G.  E.  T. 
Lawrence,  AR.I.B.A.,  Chandos  Chambers, 
Strand,  W.C.  ;  and  the  third  to  Messrs. 
Mitchell  &  Butler,  16,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C. 
In  terms  of  the  conditions  issued  to  the  com¬ 
petitors  the  Board  have  instructed  Mr.  Wilson 
to  proceed  with  the  work. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

19. — Fixed  Oils — Fats — Lubricants. 
^SjUXED  OILS  are  those  which,  like 
00]  linseed  oil  or  olive  oil,  do  not  volatilise 
appreciably  at  ordinary  temperatures, 


and  which  cannot  be  distilled  because  they 
undergo  decomposition  when  heated  to  boiling 
point.  Volatile  oils  are  those  oils  which  eva¬ 
porate  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
can  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Spirits 
of  turpentine  or  “  turps  "  is  a  volatile  oil,  and 
the  various  plant  essential  oils  are  volatile  oils. 
The  volatile  oils  are  not  true  oils,  and  are  very 
different  in  their  chemical  character  from  the 
fixed  vegetable  oils.  Mineral  oils,  such  as 
petroleum  and  shale  oil,  are  mixtures  of  hydro¬ 
carbons,  and  do  not,  like  the  fixed  vegetable 
and  animal  oils,  contain  oxygen.  The  group 
of  compounds  in  which  the  mineral  oils  are 
classified  is  totally  different  in  every  way  from 
that  in  which  the  fixed  vegetable  and  animal 
oils  are  included.  Animal  fats  are  grouped 
with  the  fixed  vegetable  oils  because  they  are 
of  very  similar  chemical  composition  and  have 
similar  properties. 

Saponification. — When  fixed  oils  or  fats  are 
boiled  with  caustic  soda  solution  the  oil  or  fat 
is  decomposed  into  glycerine,  which  remains  in 
solution,  and  into  fatty  acids,  which  unite  with 
the  soda  to  form  solid  soap.  Fats  may  also  be 
converted  into  glycerine  and  fatty  acids  (stearic 


acid,  palmitic  acid,  &c.)  by  distillation  with 
steam  alone.  Mineral  oils  cannot  be  saponified. 
Commercial  glycerine  sometimes  consists  of 
glycerine  recovered  as  a  by-product  in  soap 
manufacture. 

Classification  of  Fixed  Oils. — Fixed  oils  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  three  classes 

1.  Drying  oils. 

2.  Semi-drying  oils. 

3.  Non-drying  oils. 

There  is,  however,  no  sharp  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  between  the  drying  and  non-drying  oils, 
for  the  one  class  gradually  merges  into  the  other, 
and  some  of  the  non-drying  oils  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  drying  oils  by  special  treatment. 

Drying  Oils,  when  exposed  in  thin  films  to 
the  atmosphere,  solidify  in  the  form  of  a  skin, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  elastic.  Drying 
oils  are  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
but  useless  as  lubricants.  The  drying  oils  in¬ 
clude  linseed  oil,  Chinese  or  Japanese  wood 
oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  walnut  oil,  and  hemp-seed 
oil-  .  ..  , 

Semi-Drying  Oils  become  viscid  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  but  never  perfectly  dry. 
These  oils  are  not  the  best  for  paints  or  for 
lubricating,  but  are  frequently  used  for  both 
purposes.  Cotton-seed  oil  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  these  semi-drying  oils,  and  is 
frequently  used  as  an  adulterant  in  paint  oils  ; 
while  castor  oil,  which  is  another  semi-drying 
oil,  is  often  used  as  a  lutricant. 

Non-Drying  Oils  are  valuable  as  lubricants, 
but  useless  for  paints.  Among  the  non-drying 
oils  are  olive  oil,  sperm  oil,  lard  oil,  colza  oil, 
and  rosin  oil. 

Linseed  Oil  is  the  oil  most  extensively  used 
in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  paints. 

It  is  used  in  both  the  “raw”  and  “boiled” 
form.  Raw  linseed  oil  is  obtained  by  pressing 
the  seeds  of  the  common  cultivated  flax  (Linum 
usitatissinmm).  When  the  raw  oil  is  heated  by 
itself  or  with  “  driers  ”  a  product  termed 
“  boiled  oil  ”  is  obtained.  The  largest  supplies 
of  linseed  come  from  Russia  and  India,  but 
flax  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Ireland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  America.  The  fibre  of 
the  plant  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
while  the  oil  from  the  seeds  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes,  and 
printing  inks.  The  quality  of  the  oil  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  plant 
was  cultivated.  The  oil  pressed  from  Russian 
seed  is  usually  the  best,  while  that  which 
comes  from  East  India  is  inferior.  Russian 
seed  is  usually  imported  in  a  cleaner  and  purer 
condition  than  that  from  India.  The  presence 
of  the  seeds  of  weeds  or  plants  other  than  the 
flax,  if  they  yield  non-drying  oils,  reduces  the 
value  of  the  linseed  oil. 

Raw  oil  may  be  obtained  from  linseed  by 
pressing  the  cold  seed,  by  pressing  the  hot 
seed,  or  by  dissolving  the  oil  out  of  the  seed  by 
means  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  subsequent 
distillation  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  carbon 
bisulphide.  The  oil  in  the  seeds  varies  from 
28  to  45  per  cent.,  but  only  about  20  per  cent, 
is  extracted  by  cold  pressure,  27  per  cent,  by 
hot  pressure,  and  33  per  cent,  by  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  by  cold 
pressure,  but  most  of  the  oil  of  commerce  is 
obtained  by  pressing  the  heated  seed. 

Properties  of  Linseed  Oil— The  most  impor¬ 
tant  property  of  linseed  oil  is  its  power  of 
absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  when 
exposed  in  thin  layers  and  becoming  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  solid  elastic  skin.  The  raw  oil 
has  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  is  soluble  in 
turpentine,  petroleum  spirit,  shale  naptha,  or 
choloroform.  It  dissolves  in  about  forty  times 
its  own  volume  of  alcohol  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures,  but  is  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 

Boiled  Oil. — The  drying  power  of  linseed  oil 
may  be  increased  by  heating  it  to  about 
350  deg.  Fahr.,  while  a  stream  of  air  is  blown 
through  it.  A  small  quantity  of  “  driers  ”  (red 
lead,  acetate  of  lead,  manganese  borate,  or 
some  other  suitable  metallic  compound)  is 
usually  added.  The  proportion  of  “  driers  ” 
commonly  employed  is  i  lb.  to  1  lb.  of  driers 
for  every  1  cwt.  of  oil.  Air  is  blown  through 
the  heated  oil  for  six  or  seven  hours.  This  so- 
called  “  boiled  ”  oil  dries  in  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  in  a  fine  film,  whereas  the  raw  oil 
when  exposed  in  the  same  manner  requires 
exposure  for  two  or  three  days  before  it  be¬ 
comes  dry.  Linseed  oil  begins  to  boil  at  about 
500  deg.  Fahr.,  but  it  simultaneously  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  prac¬ 
ticable  to  boil  linseed  oil  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term. 

Boiled  oil  is  not  suitable  for  use  by  itself  as  a 


paint  oil  ;  for,  although  it  dries  quickly,  it  forms 
a  brittle  coat  which  is  liable  to  crack.  By 
using  a  mixture  of  boiled  oil  and  raw  oil  the 
paint  dries  more  rapidly  than  when  raw  oil 
alone  is  used,  and  yet  dries  with  a  sufficiently 
elastic  skin.  Several  methods  of  preparing 
boiled  oil  are  in  vogue,  but  the  process  described 
is  that  most  commonly  adopted. 

Adulterants. — Both  raw  and  boiled  linseed 
oil  are  commonly  adulterated  with  rosin  oil  or  ; 
mineral  oil.  Less  frequent  adulterants  are  fish 
oil  and  the  oils  from  cotton-seed,  mustard-seed,, 
hemp-seed,  poppy-seed,  and  rape-seed. 

Poppy  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the 
opium  poppy  (Papaver  somnijerum)  by  pres¬ 
sure.  It  has  a  faint  yellow  colour,  but  may  be 
completely  decolourised  by  filtration  through  j 
charcoal.  The  oil  is  almost  tasteless  and 
odourless.  It  dries  less  rapidly  than  linseed 
oil,  but  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  colour, 
has  been  extensively  used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle 
for  pigments  of  a  white  or  pale  colour.  The 
usual  adulterant  is  cotton-seed  oil,  but  other 
cheap  oils  of  light  colour  may  be  used. 

Nut  Oil  or  Walnut  Oil  is  obtained  from  the 
peeled  kernels  of  the  common  walnut  (Juglans  J 
regia).  It  is  a  drying  oil,  and  must  not  be  con-  | 
founded  with  the  non-drying  nut  oils.  It  1 
has  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  but  can  be 
bleached.  Walnut  oil  much  resembles  linseed- 
oil  in  its  properties,  and  dries  quite  as  rapidly.  ' 
It  is  more  costly  than  linseed  oil,  and  is  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  artists'  colours.  It  has  an  agree¬ 
able  smell  and  nutty  flavour.  When  the  walnut 
kernels  are  not  peeled,  but  stored  for  two  or 
three  months  and  then  crushed  without  peel¬ 
ing,  thev  yield  25  per  cent,  of  oil  called 
•‘Virgin  Nut  Oil,”  which  is  used  as  an  edible 
oil,  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  linseed 
oil.  . 

Second  quality  nut  oil  is  obtained  by  grinding 
with  hot  water  the  residue  left  after  extracting 
the  “virgin  oil,”  and  then  again  pressing  i». 
The  oil  obtained  by  this  second  extraction  is  cf 
inferior  quality,  and  has  an  acrid  taste.  It  is 
used  as  a  paint  oil.  The  commonest  adulte¬ 
rants  are  linseed  oil  and  poppy  oil. 

Hcinpsecd  Oil  is  a  drying  oil,  much  used  as  a. 
paint  oil  in  Russia  and  other  places,  where  the 
hemp  plant  (Cannabis  sativa)  is  extensively 
cultivated.  It  is  not  much  used  in  England,  as 
it  is  more  costly  than  linseed  oil.  It  has  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  taste  and  odour. 

Wood  Oil  (Chinese  or  Japanese),  or  Tung  oil,. 
is  an  oil  which  drys  even  more  rapidly  than 
linseed  oil.  It  is  obtained  by  pressing  the 
seeds  of  the  oil  tree  (Elcvcocca  vcrnica).  The 
tree  is  known  as  the  tung  tree,  or  tong  yeou, 
and  is  grown  principally  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Yangtsze,  in  China.  The  seeds  yield  about 
35  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  oil.  The  oil  is 
colourless  and  odourless,  but  when  exposed  in 
a  thin  layer  to  the  atmosphere  forms  a  skin- 
which  is  duller,  more  wrinkled,  and  more 
opaque  than  that  formed  by  linseed  oil.  If  the 
oil  be  first  heated  with  a  little  litharge,  the  dry 
skin  will  be  transparent  instead  of  possessing 
a  milky  opaqueness,  but  will  still  retain  a. 
slightly  wrinkled  surface.  Wood  oil,  when 
heated  to  212  deg.  Fahr.  for  several  days., 
slowly  gelatinises.  When  heated  to  about 
550  deg.  Fahr.  the  oil  is  at  once  transferred! 
into  a  transparent  jelly,  which  is  insoluble  in 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  any  of  the  usual 
solvents,  whereas  the  raw  oil  is  soluble  in  any 
of  them.  . 

Cotton-seed  Oil  is  a  semi-drying  oil  obtained 
by  refining  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  plant  (Gossypium  barbadense).  It  is 
so  cheap  that  it  is  not  often  adulterated,  but  is 
largely  used  as  an  adulterant  for  more  costly 
oils.  It  is  not  very  suitable  for  lubricating, 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  sticky  ; 
nor  for  use  in  paints,  because  it  doer,  not  dry 
sufficiently  rapidly  or  completely.  It  is  used: 
in  cooking,  soap-making,  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  butterine. 

Castor  Oil  is  a  semi-drying  oil  often  used  as. 
a  lubricant.  It  is  extracted  from  the  heated 
seed  cf  the  castor  oil  plant  by  pressure,  unless- 
required  for  medicinal  purposes,  when  the 
seed  is  pressed  cold.  Castor  oil  differs  from 
other  oils  in  being  completely  soluble  in 
alcohol.  , 

Rosin  Oil  is  a  non -drying  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  rosin  in  cast-iron  stills.  It  is  dark, 
brown  or  pale  yellow  in  colour,  according  to 
the  refining  treatment  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  When  fresh  the  rosin  oil  is 
fluorescent,  but  upon  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  or  to  the  action  of  oxidising  substances,  the 
fluorescence  disappears.  Rosin  oil  is  used  as. 
a  lubricant  and  as  a  constituent  of  varnishes^. 
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printers’  inks,  train  oil,  and  soap.  It  is  also 
commonly  used  as  an  adulterant  in  more  costly 
oils.  Rosin  oil  is  not  saponifiable.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Colza  Oil  or  Rape-seed  Oil  is  a  non-drying  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  various  species  of 
Brassica.  Colza  oil  is  liable  to  have  an  acid 
reaction  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  matter  it  contains.  It  is  often 
purified  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  tends  to 
increase  the  acidity  of  the  oil  by  decomposition 
of  the  glycerides,  and  also  because  it  is  difficult 
1  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
from  the  oil.  Colza  oil  is  yellow  or  brown 
in  colour.  It  is  used  as  a  lamp  oil,  and  aho 
i  in  the  manufacture  of  indiarubber,  and  as  a 
I  lubricant. 

Olive  Oil,  Salad  Oil,  or  Sweet  Oil  is  a  non- 
;  drying  oil  obtained  from  the  Iruit  of  the  olive 
I  tree  (Olca  Enropcea  sativa).  The  best  quality 
oil  is  obtained  oy  hand  pressure,  but  inferior 
qualities  are  obtained  by  pressing  the  heated 
fruit  by  machinery.  It  is  too  expensive  to  be 
largely  used  in  this  country  as  a  lubricant, 
and  is  apt  to  decompose  and  acquire  an  acid 
reaction.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
cheaper  oils.  It  is  principally  used  for  cooking 
and  wool-dressing. 

Palin  Oil  is  a  fat  varying  in  consistency  from 
that  of  vaseline  to  that  of  hard  tallow,  and  is 
[  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  palms  (Avoira  clais 
or  Elais  guinea/ is).  It  has  a  yellow  colour, 
and,  as  it  often  contains  free  falty  acid,  is 
liable,  if  used  alone,  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  metals.  Palm  oil  is  largely  imported 
into  England  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
for  the  manufacture  of  railway  grease,  soaps, 
and  candles. 

Mineral  Oils  are  non-drying  oils  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  which  are 
1  usually  of  the  paraffin  series.  Vaseline,  petro¬ 
leum  jelly,  and  petroleum  residuum  are  semi¬ 
solid  products  obtained  from  petroleum  after 
the  lighter  portions  have  been  separated  by 
I  distillation.  The  mineral  oils  of  commerce 
are  derived  either  from  the  natural  petroleum 
;  found  abundantly  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Russia,  or  by  the  distillation  of  shale.  The 
lighter  distillates  obtained  from  these  natural 
•  oils  are  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  while 
I  the  heavier  portions,  having  higher  boiling 
'  points,  are  used  as  lubricating  oils,  and  for  the 
adulteration  of  linseed  and  other  more  costly 
I  oils. 

Tallow  is  usually  either  mutton  or  beef  fat, 
but  other  animal  fats  are  sometimes  sold  as 
tallow.  Tallow  is  a  mixture  of  stearine, 
palmitin,  and  olein,  and  sometimes  has  an 
acid  reaction  owing  to  the  formation  of  oleic 
1  acid  during  the  process  of  melting  to  which 
the  tallow  is  subjected  in  order  that  the  fat 
may  be  separated  from  the  organic  tissue. 
Palmitin  and  stearine  are  solid  at  ordinary 
:  temperatures,  while  olein  is  liquid. 

Tallow  Oil  is  an  oil  obtained  by  subjecling 
1  tallow  to  pressure,  and  consists  mainly  of 
I  olein. 

Ncatsfoot  Oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  feet 
I  of  oxen  with  water. 

Sperm  Oil  is  a  non-drving  oil  obtained  from 
1  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  fluid 
j  of  low  viscosity,  and  is  very  serviceable  as  a 
1  lubricant  for  light  machinery.  The  crude  oil 
:  contains  a  wax-like  substance  called  “  sper- 
1  maceti”  which  has  to  be  separated  by  cooling 
the  oil  and  filtering  it  as  soon  as  the  tempera- 

I  ture  has  become  sufficiently  low  to  cause  most 
of  the  spermaceti  to  solidify.  Bottlenosc  oil  is 

h;  obtained  from  the  bottlenose  whale,  and  closely 
2!  resembles  sperm  oil. 

\  Solid  Lubricants. — Graphite  is  the  principal 

II  solid  lubricant,  but  powdered  soapstone  mixed 

I  with  oil  is  sometimes  used. 

)  Grease.  —  The  greases  used  for  railway 
j  wagons  and  for  lubricating  work  of  a  similar 

5  character  are  manufactured  by  mixing  various 

II  oils  with  soaps  and  fats  with  the  aid  of  steam 

6  heat.  H.  J.  Phillips  states  that  the  average  per- 
r  centage  composition  of  good  yellow  and  black 
:  grease  respectively  is  as  follows  : — 


Water  . 

Yellow  Grease. 

.  37 

Black  Grease. 

Tallow  . 

.  30 

Palm  oil . 

.  IO'5 

Soap  (containing 
cent,  water) . 

30  per 

13  5 

Petroleum  residue 

.  — 

Soda  ash  . 

.  15 

I ’5 

100  o  101 o 

i  The  following  table  enumerates  the  lubri¬ 


cants  commonly  employed  for  different  kinds 
of  machinery  : — 

Machinery. 

For  steam  cylinders, 


Ordinary  machiner}', 


Very  heavy  pressures 
with  slow  speed. 

Heavy  pressures  with 
slow  speed, 

Heavy  pressures  with 
high  speed, 

Light  pressures  with 
high  speed, 

Watches,  clocks,  &c., 


Lubricants. 

Heavy  mineral  oils, 
lard,  tallow. 

Tallow  oil,  lard  oil, 
heavy  mineral  oil,  rape 
oil. 

Graphite  or  soapstone. 

Tallow,  lard  or  other 
grease. 

Sperm  oil,  castor  oil, 
rape  oil,  heavy  mineral 
oil. 

Sperm  oil,  refined 
petroleum,  cottonseed, 
olive,  or  rape  oil. 

Light  mineral  oils, 
sperm,  porpoise,  or 
olive  oil. 


Specific  Gravities  of  Oils. — The  following 
tabic  shows  the  normal  specific  gravities  of  the 
principal  commercial  oils.  The  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  is  one  of  the  tests  usually 
made  when  examining  an  oil  for  the  presence 


of  an  adulterant  : — 

Specific  Gravity 

Oil. 

ai  £0  deg. 

Fahr. 

Castor  oil . 

•961 

to 

•965 

Cod-liver  oil 

•915 

to 

•929 

Cotton-seed  oil  . 

922 

to 

•932 

Hempseed  oil 

925 

to 

'93 1 

Linseed  oil,  raw . 

'932 

to 

936 

,,  boiled... 

•940 

to 

960 

Mineral  lubricating  oils  ... 

■850 

to 

•925 

Olive  oil 

■914 

to 

■918 

Palm  oil  . 

.920 

to 

•927 

Poppy  oil  ... 

■924 

to 

■926 

Rapeseed  oil  (colza) 

•914 

to 

•916 

Rosin  oil  ... 

‘973 

to 

9Sr 

Snerm  oil  ... 

■S81 

to 

■88  2 

Walnut  oil  ... 

■925 

to 

•928 

Wood  oil  ... 

■93» 

to 

■940 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Convent  Chapel,  Harrow.— A  chapel  has  just 
been  completed  in  connexion  with  the  recently 
built  Convent  of  the  Visitation  Nuns  on  Sudbury 
Hill,  Harrow.  The  chapel,  which  is  attached 
to  the  convent,  is  of  red  brick,  with  external 
stonework  of  very  hard  Bath  stone,  that  used  in 
the  interior  being  of  a  finer  character.  The  whole 
of  the  arches,  pillars,  windows,  doorways,  and  piers 
of  the  building  are  made  of  this  material,  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  being  covered  with  plaster.  The  style 
is  fifteenth-century  Gothic.  The  length  of  the 
chapel,  which  is  built  in  three  parts — the  sanctuary, 
nuns’  choir,  and  externs’  chapel — is  62  ft.,  width 
2S  ft.,  while  the  octagonal  turret,  which  contains  the 
bell,  is  75  ft.  high.  The  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is 
composed  of  squares  of  black  and  white  Belgian  and 
Sicilian  marble  respectively.  The  high  altar  con¬ 
sists  of  a  block  of  green  Grecian  marble.  Mr. 
Thomas  Garner,  of  London,  was  the  architect. 
Some  of  the  carved  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
W.  Wilmut  &  Sons,  of  Bristol. 

Church  House  and  Hall,  Ashington,  North¬ 
umberland. — The  new  church  house  and  parish 
hall,  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Ashington 
Parish  Church,  have  just  been  opened.  The  hall  i3 
constructed  of  white  brick,  with  stone  facings,  and 
will  accommodate  250  people.  It  will  be  heated 
throughout  by  Dinning  &  Cooke's  hot-water  system. 
Sunday-school  classes  and  church  entertainments 
will  be  held  in  the  hall.  Adjoining  the  hall,  a  house 
consisting  of  eight  rooms  has  been  built  for  the 
curate.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Charlton,  of  the  Colliery  office,  Ashing¬ 
ton.  Messrs.  Gibson  Bros.,  Newbiggin,  were  the 
contractors. 

Methodist  Church,  Sutton  Coldfield.— A 
new  Methodist  church  is  being  erected  at  Sutton 
Coldfield.  The  completed  design  for  this  church 
will  accommodate  about  525.  The  plan  is  cruci¬ 
form,  and  consists  of  porch,  outer  and  inner 
lobbies,  nave,  aisles  and  transepts,  chancel,  organ 
chamber,  and  vestries.  The  total  length  is  103  ft. 
The  width  of  the  transepts  is  54  ft.  The  width  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  is  34  it.  The  lighting  is  by  means 
of  the  aisle  windows,  clearstory,  and  the  windows 
to  transepts,  and  by  large  traceried  windows  over 
the  western  entrance  and  at  the  end  of  the  chancel. 
A  square  central  tower  will  be  built  at  the  junction 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  carried  up  to  a 
height  of  about  70  ft.  The  roof  is  of  open 
timber,  of  the  hammer  -  beam  type,  and  flat 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  area.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  is  of  Northamptonshire  stone,  from 
the  Weldon  Quarries.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered 
with  stone  shingles  from  Colley  Weston.  The  nave 
and  south  transept  only  are  being  proceeded  with  at 
present,  and  the  accommodation  in  this  portion  is 
for  about  250.  The  completed  scheme  will  provide 
a  school  for  about  300  scholars,  with  a  number  of 
classrooms,  and  a  church  parlour.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Crouch  &  Butler,  of  Birmingham  ;  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  James  Smith  &  Sons,  also 
of  Birmingham.  1 


Restoration  of  Wrexham  Church.— On  the 
3rd  inst.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  dedicated  the 
restored  Yale  porch  of  Wrexham  Parish  Church, 
and  the  door  which  has  been  trected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  porch  was 
restored  by  the  graduates  of  Yale  University  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  nf  Yale  Cjllege, 
in  recognition  of  the  biunly  of  Elihu  Yale,  for¬ 
merly  a  resident  of  Wrexham.  Yales  tomb  is 
within  six  pace3  of  the  porch.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Thompson  &  Son,  Peterborough  ;  and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  Prothero. 

Church,  Nunhead.— The  foundation-stone  of 
St.  Silas  Church,  in  Ivydale-road,  Nunhead,  was 
laid  recently.  The  church  will  seat  700  when  com¬ 
pleted,  and  will  cost,  with  fencing,  about  10,000 /. 
It  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  with  external  facings  of 
Kentish  rag  and  Bath  stone.  The  section  which  is 
being  built  now  will  accommodate  500  people,  and 
will  cost  about  6,500/.  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  &  J.  P. 
Cutts  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  Bentley  the 
builder. 

Church  Building  in  Wales.— The  contract  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
church  at  Menai  Bridge  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
R.  &  J.  Williams,  contractors,  Bangor,  at  2,139/. — 
The  contract  for  the  Welsh  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Menai  Bridge  is  also  being  carried  out  from  the- 
designs  of  the  same  architect,  Mr.  Joseph  Owen. — 
The  Building  Committee  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  church  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Garth- 
road,  Bangor,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cubitt,- 
London,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  10,000/.,  opened1 
the  tenders  on  the  5th  inst.  Considerable  interest 
was  attached  to  the  action  of  the  Committee,  local- 
contractors  having  been  debarred  from  tendering  • 
it  being  set  out  that  they  had  no  experience  in  such 
work.  The  tenders  opened  being  in  excess  of  the 
estimate,  the  acceptance  of  any  contract  remains  in 
abeyance. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

School,  Inverurie. — Tne  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Public  School-buildings  at  Inverurie  was 
laid  recently.  The  new  schools  are  situated  to  the 
rear  of  the  United  Free  Church.  The  estimated!, 
total  cost  of  the  school  amounts  to  7,008/.  9?.  6d. ... 
and  that  of  the  schoclhouse  being  erected  aajacent. 
876/.  83.  6d.,  making  an  aggregate  of  7,884/.  183. 
The  plans  are  by  Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
architect,  Aberdeen.  The  contractors  are  as 
follows: — For  school — Mason,  Mr.  John  Smith. 
Kintore ;  carpenter,  Mr.  John  Watt,  Inverurie 
slaters,  Messrs.  George  Currie  &  Co.,  Aberdeen  ; 
plasterers,  Messrs.  Rodger  &  Baxter,  Aberdeen  ; 
plumbers,  Messrs.  James  Laing  &  Sons,  Inverurie  ; 
painters,  Messrs.  J.  &  S.  Fyfe,  Aberdeen  ;  for  iron 
railings,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  blacksmith,  Inver¬ 
urie  ;  for  laying  out  playground,  Mr.  William. 
Duncan,  contractor,  Inverurie.  For  schoolhouse — 
Mason,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Ritchie,  Inverurie ;  car¬ 
penter,  Mr.  John  Buchan,  Monymusk  ;  slaters, 
Messrs.  Currie  &  Co.  ;  plasterers,  Messrs.  Rodger 
&  Baxter ;  plumbers,  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons ; 
painter,  Mr.  J.  Masson,  Aberdeen. 

St.  Anne’s  Institute,  Birkenhead.  —  This 
building,  in  connexion  with  St.  Anne’s  Parish 
Church,  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  10th  instant. 
There  is  a  hall  about  54  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  18  ft.  to 
ceiling,  with  a  gallery  at  one  end  and  three  class¬ 
rooms  adjoining,  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  each,  the  whole  of 
which  can  be  thrown  into  one  room  so  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  about  400  people  on  the  ground  fijior  and. 
about  eighty  in  the  gallery.  There  is  a  gymnasium 
at  back,  50  ft.  by  18  ft.  and  19  ft.  high  in  centre, 
with  a  kitchen  between  it  and  hall  for  teaching, 
cookery.  The  hall  has  two  cloakrooms  at  front  anil 
two  retiring-rooms  and  platform  or  stage  at  the 
other  end,  with  space  under  for  storing  of  forms 
and  chairs.  The  heating  is  by  hot  water  from 
boiler  in  basement.  There  is  a  playground  with 
the  necessary  conveniences.  The  whole  has  been  ■ 
built  with  bands  and  dressings  of  terra-cotta  and  - 
red  brick  by  Mr.  James  Merritt,  builder,  of  Birken¬ 
head,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  James  W.  Crofts  ■ 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wise,  of  Liverpool,  who  have  acted 
as  joint  architects.  The  cost  of  the  building  was- 
about  2,400/. 

New  Schools,  Hanwell. — The  St.  Ann's 
schools,  Springiield-road,  Hanwell,  comprise  three 
distinct  blocks.  A  school  for  boys  and  girls  on  one 
hand,  an  infants  on  the  other,  with  the  school 
boards’  offices  and  caretakers’  house  between  the 
two.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  1,230 
children,  in  two  departments  of  one  story,  viz  : 

A  senior  mixed  school,  consisting  of  twelve  class¬ 
rooms  grouped  round  a  central  hall,  and  an  infants' 
department  as  a  separate  building.  The  site  on 
which  the  schools  are  erected  was  formerly  known 
as  the  “  spring  field"  of  about  two  and  a  half  acres, 
and  contained  the  famous  St.  Ann's  well,  which  has 
now  been  drained,  filled  in,  and  covered  over.  The 
schools  for  780  boys  and  girls,  although  designated 
a  mixed  school,  is  not  strictly  so,  because  the  upper 
standards  of  boys  and  girls  have  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  classrooms,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lower  stan¬ 
dards  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  mixed  classes. 
The  school  is  designed  on  the  central  hall  plan, 
with  twelve  classrooms,  six  on  either  side  of  the 
hall,  male  and  female  teachers’  rooms,  stockrooms, 
boys'  and  girls'  cloakrooms,  lavatories,  caretaker's 
sink  ;  entrances  are  respectively  provided  at  either 
end.  All  the  classrooms  are  lighted  by  windows 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  scholars,  and  separated  from 
the  central  hall  by  glazed  screens.  The  central  hall  is 
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(L  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high  at  the  ceiling 
liae,  aad  has  live  open  hammer-beam  principals 
-supporting  the  roof.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows  ia  each  g2ble  end  and  by  the  glazed  screens  at 
the  sides.  J  n  the  basement  under  the  cloakrooms 
at  aae  end  of  this  building  a  heating-chamber,  coal 
aad  coke  stores,  a  repairing  shop,  and  general  store 
foe  chairs,  desks,  and  spare  furniture  are  provided. 
The  ilooc  over  the  basement  is  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion.  A  subway  from  the  basement  connects  the 
three  blocks  of  buildings  and  contains  all  main 
supplies  and  junctions  to  the  buildings  for  heating- 
, pipes,  water  and  gas  pipes,  thus  facilitating  inspec¬ 
tion  aad  repairs  without  breaking  up  the  surface  of 
the  playgrounds.  The  infants’  school,  for  450 
infants,  consists  of  a  schoolroom,  58  ft.  long,  24  ft. 
wide,  and  18  ft.  high,  three  classrooms,  each  for 
sixty  first,  second,  and  third  class  infants,  and  a 
(babies'  department  of  two  rooms,  for  kindergarten 
iastructioa  to  130  children.  The  teachers’  room  and 
stock  room  are  approached  from  a  gallery  over  the 
senior  infants'  cloakroom  and  entrance.  Two 
entraaoe  cloakrooms  and  lavatories  are  provided, 
oae  each  for  senior  and  junior  infants  respectively, 
and  an  exit  is  provided  immediately  from  the  school¬ 
room  to  the  playground.  Lavatory  accommodation 
for  the  teaching  staff,  and  a  wash-up  sink  and  store 
for  the  caretaker,  are  provided  near  one  entrance. 
The  babies  entrance  is  placed  directly  facing  the 
entrance  to  the  girl's  school  so  as  to  conveniently 
allow  sisters  to  bring  and  take  home  their 
smaller  brothers  and  sisters.  The  design  of  the 
buildings  represents  a  free  treatment  of  Early 
English  Renaissance.  The  whole  of  the  floors  are 
of  pitch  pine  wood  blocks.  All  internal  walls  have 
brown  glazed  brick  dadoes,  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  are  faced  with  gault  bricks.  The  schools 
throughout  are  heated  by  hot  water  on  the  low 
pressure  system  of  pipes  and  radiators,  assisted  by 
open  fires  when  requisite.  All  school  and  class¬ 
rooms  are  provided  with  fresh  air -inlets,  and  the 
top  Sights  off  all  windows  are  made  to  open  at  the 
ceiling  level,  actuated  by  steel  rods  and  screw-gear 
The  vitiated  air  13  extracted  bv  means  of  ventilation 
flues  and  ceiling  ventilators.  The  ceiling  ventilators 
take  the  form  of  a  compass  marked  with  the 
cardinal  points,  thus  in  every  room  the  north  point 
and  the  aspect  of  the  rooms  are  readily  obtained, 
and  this  is  an  instructive  object  lesson  to  the 
scholars.  The  desks  throughout  are  dual  and 
executed  in  oak.  In  the  senior  schools  the  three 
back  rows  of  desks  are  raised  on  stepped  floors.  In 
the  iafants  department  the  desks  are  on  the  level 
-floors  except  that  a  gallery  for  fifty  babies  is 
arranged  in  a  separate  room.  The  Boards' 
offices  block  consists  of  a  board-room,  clerk's 
voffice  and  lavatory  accommodation,  and  the 
caretaker's  apartments  of  parlour,  kitchen,  larder, 
three  bedrooms,  and  offices.  The  external  walls 
throughout  are  faced  with  yellow  stock  bricks  with 
rmSL  dressings  and  purple  grey  bands.  The  parapet 
copings,  cills,  and  other  stonework  are  executed  in 
red  Dumfries  stone.  The  roofs  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  ace  covered  with  green  slates,  while  the  offices 
and  caretaker's  block  is  roofed  with  red  Broseley 
tiles,  which  gives  a  domestic  character  to  the  central 
block  and  makes  a  pleasing  break  in  a  large  mass  of 
roof  coveciag.  The  playgrounds  are  tar  paved,  and 
are  divided  and  mainly  enclosed  with  brick  walls 
and  each  provided  with  a  large  covered  playshed, 
drioking-fountain,  and  the  usual  offices.  Great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  fitting  up  the  children’s 
out  offices  to  ensure  perfect  cleanliness  and  healthy 
surrauading?.  The  contract  price  for  the  whole  of 
the  works  was  21,457/.,  and  the  furniture  921/. 
Messrs  Kingerlee  &  Sons,  of  Oxford,  were  the 
general  contractors,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
have  beea  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of,  Mr.  William 
PywdH,  architect,  of  Hanwell.  The  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  was  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Benham 
&  Soas :  the  wrought-iron  casements  and  window 
fittings  by  Messrs.  Hy.  Hope  &  Sons  ;  the  wrought- 
iroa  gates,  railings,  and  gas  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Willis :  the  locks  and  door  furniture  by 
Messrs.  Nettlefold  &  Sons :  the  school  bells  by 
Messrs.  Warner  &  Sons  ;  the  school  furniture  by 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Weaver.;  the  Board's  office 
furniture  by  Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.  ;  and  the  window 
blinds  by  Mr.  George  Ormond.  Mr.  W.  Coppock 
was  fioceman  of  the  bricklayers,  and  Mr.  George 
Prioc  acted  as  general  foreman  on  behalf  of  the 
contractors. 

Royal  Masonic  ‘Institution  Schools, 
Bushev. — New  schools  at  Bushey  for  the  Royal 
Masonic  Institution  for  Boys  are  nearly  completed. 
The  main  entrance  is  distinguished  by  a  central 
clock  tower,  and  the  residential  blocks  at  each 
corner  of  the  main  quadrangle  by  square  towers. 
The  buildings  stand  on  an  eminence.  They  are 
built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  facings.  The  designs 
show  a  complete  arrangement  for  a  school  of  500 
boys,  hut  dormitory  accommodation  is  built  for 
}oo  only  at  present.  The  administrative  offices  and 
hall  are  adapted  for  the  greater  number,  so  as  to 
avoid  expense  in  alterations,  &c.,  in  the  future. 
The  general  scheme  is  quadrangular,  the  adminis- 
tratire  block  with  its  central  tower  occupying  the 
principal  or  south  -  west  side  and  facing  the 
-main  road  and  entrance.  This  block  contains 
the  museum  and  library  on  the  first  floor.  The 
educational  block,  with  its  separate  quadrangle, 
detaining  the  assembly-hall,  the  music  school, 


the  various  arts  and  physics  schools,  classrooms, 
together  with  the  chapel  and  headmaster’s  residence 
adjoining,  are  placed  on  the  north-west  side.  The 
classrooms  have  one  and  all  a  northern  light,  and 
the  windows  are  as  low  as  possible.  The  north¬ 
east  side  is  occupied  by  the  dining-hall,  the  kitchen, 
and  service  department,  with  its  separate  courtyard; 
and  beyond  this  the  technical  schools,  swimming 
bath,  gymnasium,  and  fives  courts  are  placed.  The 
south-east  side  is  left  partially  open  for  the  present 
with  a  view  to  the  erection  in  the  future,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  of  an  additional  residential  block.  The  resi¬ 
dential  blocks  are  placed  at  each  corner  of  the  main 
quadrangle,  and  arranged  to  accommodate  100  boys, 
each  block  comprising  two  houses,  with  day  schools, 
dormitories,  and  masters'  and  service  rooms,  com¬ 
plete.  A  feature  of  the  design  is  that  all  the 
principal  blocks  are  connected  by  cloisters,  subways 
being  provided  for  domestic  service.  Baths  on 
each  floor  are  provided.  The  assembly-hall  is 
panelled,  and  has  a  carved  oak  roof.  The 
engineering  block  comprises  engine,  boiler,  dynamo, 
storage,  culinary  rooms,  and  laundry,  and  the 
technical  school  block,  carpentry,  printing,  book¬ 
binding,  engineering,  and  shoemaking  shops. 
The  dimensions  of  the  dormitories  are  66  ft.  by  20  ft. 
by  11  ft.,  giving  55  superficial  and  605  cubic  ft.  for 
each  boy.  It  is  intended  to  fill  the  west-end 
windows  of  the  assembly-hall  with  stained  glass,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Eve,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Management,  1S91-1900  The 
chapel  is  to  the  south-west  of  the  main  block  of 
buildings.  It  is  composed  of  flint  with  Ham  Hill 
stone  facings  and  window  tracery,  and  a  tiled  roof. 

It  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  Doran  Webb,  F.S.A  ,  and 
consists  of  a  long  nave  with  a  low  bell  turret  at  the 
south-west  angle,  and  a  vestry  and  tribune  on  either 
side  at  the  east  end,  and  small  chancel  or  sanc¬ 
tuary,  which  terminates  in  a  semi-octagonal  apse. 
The  internal  measurements  show  it  to  be  about 
135  ft.  in  length  by  28ft.  3  in.  in  breadth.  It  has 
three  windows  in  the  eastern  apse,  one  to  each 
tribune,  three  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  and  one  at 
the  west  end,  all  being  of  three  lights,  and  with  four 
centred  arche3.  The  chapel  is  entered  at  the  west 
end  by  a  double  doorway,  a  small  antechapel  being 
formed  by  an  oak  screen,  which  supports  a 
gallery  for  the  organ.  The  floor  of  the  main 
part  of  the  nave  is  paved  with  alternate  squares 
of  Hopton  and  Pennant  or  Kenton  stone,  that 
of  the  east  bay  and  chancel  with  white  marble. 
The  roof,  which  is  coved  and  panelled,  is 
of  English  oak,  supported  on  stone  vaulting 
shafts,  attached  to  the  wall  at  intervals  on 
either  side.  The  seating  is  arranged  on  the  col¬ 
legiate  plan,  and  is  entirely  of  English  oak,  with 
carved  poppyheads.  The  western  screen  and 
gallery,  the  fronts  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  Com¬ 
munion  table,  which  is  raised  on  two  steps,  with  a 
stone  superaltar  behind  it,  are  all  of  English  oak. 
There  is  a  piscina  with  stone  shelf  on  the  south 
side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  three  east  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  from  the  design  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Newman.  A  scheme  of  decoration  for  the 
walls  is  also  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Newman.  The  buildings  are  lighted  through¬ 
out  by  electricity  generated  on  the  premises.  The 
heating  of  the  buildings  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
radiators  placed  in  the  rooms  and  passages.  The 
radiators  are  supplied  with  steam  at  atmospheric 
pressure  on  the  Webster  system  of  atmospheric 
steam  heating.  All  parts  of  the  buildings  are  con¬ 
nected  together  by  means  of  telephones  arranged 
on  the  exchange  system.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
changes,  one  in  the  porter's  room  at  the  main 
entrance,  and  the  other  in  the  head-master’s  house. 
The  new  schools  have  been  erected  as  a  memorial 
of  the  centenary  of  the  institution,  the  requirements 
of  which  have  outgrown  the  buildings  at  Wood 
Green.  With  the  approval  of  the  subscribers,  the 
Board  of  Management  in  1896  purchased  the  Bushey 
Grove  Park  estate  of  about  sixty-seven  acres  in 
extent  ;  and  subsequently  they  prepared  a  scheme, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Roland  Plumbe,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  works,  and  invited  six  firms  of  architects 
to  submit  designs.  Those  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Gordon, 
Lowther,  &  Gunton,  of  London,  were  accepted,  and 
the  contract  for  carrying  out  the  work  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  of  Northampton. 

Sanatorium,  Eastby,  Yorkshire. — The  founda¬ 
tion-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  a  sanatorium  for 
pauper  consumptives  which  is  being  erected  by  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  at  Eastby.  The 
plans  of  the  building  were  prepared  by  Mr.  F. 
Holland,  Engineer  and  Architect  to  the  Board.  The 
administrative  block  is  a  two-story  building,  and 
is  to  be  built  of  stone  with  grey  slated  roofs. 
The  building  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  an 
enlargement  to  be  effected,  if  at  some  future  time 
such  a  course  is  found  necessary.  The  kitchen 
and  stores  will  form  part  of  the  administrative 
block,  *and  all  the  cooking  for  patients  will  be 
done  here.  The  patients’  quarters  are  two  one- 
story  pavilions,  elevated  irom  the  ground  on 
stone  pillars.  In  the  centre  is  a  nurses'  room,  and 
each  pavilion  will  contain  four  single-bed  rooms, 
four  two-bed  rooms,  one  four-bed  room,  one  five- 
bed  room,  and  one  dining-room.  The  verandah 
is  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  a  glass-screened 
gangway  or  corridor  behind,  going  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  This  corridor  is  not 
in  any  way  designed  as  a  promenade  or 
place  of  recreation  for  the  patients,  but  is 


intended  chiefly  to  protect  the  patients’  rooms 
during  the  severe  weather  in  the  winter  months. 
Each  patient’s  room  will  have  a  window  in  front 
opening  the  full  width,  and  a  large  unglazed 
window  at  the  back  opening  into  the  corridor,  and 
each  room  will  be  connected  by  electric  bells  with 
the  nurses’  room  in  the  pavilion.  Bath  and  lavatory 
accommodation  will  be  provided  behind  each 
pavilion.  The  pavilions  will  be  built  of  wood,  with 
red  tiled  roofs,  and  the  interior  walls  will  be  of 
compo  board,  painted  and  varnished.  The  floors 
are  to  be  laid  with  linoleum,  and  all  the  angles  of 
the  rooms  are  to  be  rounded.  The  whole  of  the 
establishment  will  be  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light.  The  heating  will  be  by  means  of  hot  water 
on  the  low-pressure  system  ;  the  administrative 
buildings  will  be  fitted  up  with  radiators  and  open 
fireplaces ;  the  patients'  quarters  with  either 
radiators  or  hot-water  pipes,  each  room  throughout 
the  establishment  being  separately  controlled.  The 
ventilation  system  is  that  of  open  windows.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  include  earth-clo3ets  for  the 
administrative  block  and  the  pavilions,  the  latter  to 
be  connected  by  an  open  gangway  to  the  building, 
and  the  earth  after  use  will  be  deposited  on  the 
land.  The  waste  water  from  bath3  and  sink3  will 
be  conveyed  in  open  channel  by  gravitation  on  to 
the  land.  The  rain  water  will  be  collected  in  a 
tank,  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  water  supply  can  either  be  from  a  well 
or  the  Eastby  service.  The  approved  plans  show 
accommodation  for  forty-two  patients. 

Nurses'  Home,  Walsall  Hospital.— The  in¬ 
creasing  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  Walsall 
Hospital  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide 
enlarged  accommodation,  and  a  scheme  has  just 
been  completed  for  providing  new  nurses’  home  and 
out-patients’  department.  The  building  is  situated 
in  Wednesbury-road.  The  front  elevation  is  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  and  is  entirely  faced  with 
Leicester  bricks.  The  out-patients’  department 
includes  a  waiting  hall,  with  accommodation 
for  both  sexes.  This  is  approached  by  a  porch, 
and  at  the  entrance  the  secretary’s  office  has 
been  provided.  To  the  left  of  the  hall  are  the 
house  surgeon’s  room,  surgeons'  room,  operating- 
room,  and  dressing!- room,  with  a  special  en¬ 
trance  for  the  staff.  On  the  right  are  the 
physicians’  room  and  two  rooms  for  patients, 
whilst  at  the  end  of  the  hall  is  a  room  designed  and 
fitted  up  for  the  treatment  of  the  eyes.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  floors  of  the  building,  which  is  four 
stories  high,  is  set  apart  for  the  nurses.  They  have 
a  separate  entrance  from  the  high  ground  in  the 
rear.  There  are  twenty-three  bedrooms,  a  general 
room,  a  writing  room,  and  various  other  apartments, 
and  a  hall  and  the  corridor  are  fitted  as  a  lounge. 
The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Mallin, 
builder,  of  West  Bromwich  ;  and  Messrs.  Bailey  & 
McConnell,  of  Walsall,  were  the  architects.  The 
structure  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and 
heated  by  hot  water.  The  total  cost  has  been 
between  5,000/.  and  6.000/. 

Scottish  Provident  Institution’s  Premises, 
Belfast. — Premises  for  the  Scottish  Provident 
Institution  are  being  erected  in  Donegall-square 
West,  Belfast.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Young  & 
Mackenzie.  The  large  block  occupies  a  frontage  in 
Donegall-square  West  of  240  ft.  It  is  built  of 
Glasgow  stone,  in  Italian  style  adapted  to  modern 
needs.  The  central  feature  of  the  front  of  the 
building  is  formed  by  a  carved  bay.  The  building 
rises  to  a  height  of  130  ft.,  a  large  group  represent¬ 
ing  Britannia  protecting  her  children  and  a  copper 
panel  containing  the  arms  of  Scotland  being  dis¬ 
played.  Each  side  of  the  central  pediment  »3 
flanked  by  figures  of  the  Sphinx.  Effect  is  added  to 
the  whole  structure  by  two  flanking  towers, 
crowned  by  emblematic  figures  at  the  height  of 
140  ft.  The  arms  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  Australian  Commonwealth  are  placed  in 
part  of  the  centre,  and  further  down  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  four  leading  industries  of  Belfast — 
printing,  weaving,  shipbuilding,  and  rope-making — 
finds  a  place.  The  main  entrance  is  of  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  formed  of  white  marble.  It  is  intended  to 
let  a  number  of  shops  which  are  being  con¬ 
structed  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  lobby 
there  will  be  a  stained-glass  window  bearing 
the  arms  of  Scotland.  An  electric  lift  establishes 
communication  between  the  five  floors  of  offices. 
Messrs.  Musgrave  &  Co.  have  installed  a  system  of 
heating  the  premises  by  hot  air,  and  the  lighting  is 
arranged  by  electricity  and  gas  on  the  most  modern 
American  principle.  Messrs.  W.  D.  Henderson  & 
Sons  supplied  and  fixed  throughout  these  buildings 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co.'s  glazed  and 
enamelled  tiles  for  the  wall3  of  staircases  and  cor¬ 
ridors.  Mr.  Robert  Corry  was  the  builder.  The 
carving  was  done  by  Messrs.  Purdy  &  Millard, 
Belfast ;  the  stained  glass  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Partners  ;  and  the  marble  pavements  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner. — Irish  News. 

New  Quarters  for  the  4TH  V.B.  East  Surrey 
Regiment,  Clapham. — The  new  quarters  of  the 
4th  V.B.  East  Surrey  Regiment,  which  were  opened 
by  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Trotter  recently,  are 
situated  on  St.  John's  Hill,  opposite  Clapham 
Junction  Station.  The  new  building  is  of  red  brick 
and  Portland  cement,  with  battlements  on  the  top 
frontage,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Wakeford  & 
Son.  The  building  is  about  60  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
considerable  depth,  a  large  drill  ground  being  in  the 
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rear.  In  the  centre  is  the  main  entrance,  which 
will  be  used  by  the  officers,  whilst  a  pair  of  gates 
farther  on  admit  the  men  to  the  drill  ground  or  to 
their  new  quarters. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Dock  Improvement  Plymouth.— The  new  en¬ 
trance  gates  to  the  floating  basin  of  Millbay  Great 
Western  Railway  Docks  were  opened  on  the  3rd 
inst.  The  work  of  constructing  a  new  entrance  to 
the  westward  of  the  one  which  has  done  duty  since 
the  construction  of  the  docks  was  commenced 
about  June,  1898,  and  the  work  has  cost  more  than 
120,000/.  Mr.  B.  A.  Anthony  is  the  engineer  of  the 
works. 

Waterworks  Extension,  Runcorn.— An  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  waterworks  of  Runcorn  Urban  District 
Council  was  completed  on  the  3rd  inst.  Weston  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  hill,  and  for  some  time  the  inhabitants  of 
this  township  had  complained  that  the  water  supply 
was  insufficient  and  intermittent.  To  remedy  this 
the  Council  have  caused  to  be  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Wilding,  the  Town  Surveyor  and  Water 
Engineer,  a  stone  tower,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
250  ft.  above  ordnance  datum.  On  the  summit  is 
an  iron  tank  having  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons. 
The  water  is  pumped  into  this  tank  by  a  double  ram 
pump  at  Runcorn  pumping  station,  and  is  thence 
distributed  throughout  the  township.  The  tower 
has  been  built  of  local  stone  by  Messrs.  T.  Robinson 
&  Sons,  and  the  tank  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
E.  Timmins,  Limited.  The  cost  of  the  work  is 
1,100/. 

Bedworth  Drainage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
Scheme. — A  Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  on  the  31st  ult.  by  Colonel  W.  R.  Slack,  B  E., 
into  an  application  by  the  Foleshill  Rural  District 
Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  25,000/.  for  a  new 
drainage  and  sewage  disposal  scheme  for  Bedworth. 
Mr.  Oswin,  Clerk  to  the  Council,  explained  that  the 
necessity  for  a  complete  scheme  had  arisen  owing  to 
complaints  of  pollution  of  the  river  Anker  by  the 
sewage  of  Bedworth.  Dr.  Bostock  Hill,  County 
Medical  Officer,  spoke  as  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  the  County  Council  on  the  Rural  District 
Council,  and  he  stated  that  there  had  been  several 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  in  Bedworth,  and  that  until 
an  efficient  sewage  disposal  scheme  was  carried 
out  it  was  impossible  to  minimise  many  of 
the  evils  that  existed.  Mr.  C.  Nicholson 
Lailey,  of  Westminster,  who  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Council,  described  the  scheme, 
which  includes  about  ten  miles  of  sewers.  Mr. 
Lailey  suggested  that  as  the  land  at  the  site  of  the 
outfall  works  is  clay,  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  asked  not  to  insist  upon  the  purchase  of 
land  on  which  to  irrigate  the  filtered  diluent.  The 
purification  scheme  adopted  embodies  the  most 
approved  and  efficient  bacterial  oxidation  beds, 
which  will  be  fed  by  the  Candy  Whittaker  auto¬ 
matic  revolving  sprinklers.  Mr.  Lailey,  in  reply  to 
inquiries,  said  the  scheme  he  had  laid  before  them 
was  the  cheapest,  and  to  his  mind  the  best,  that 
could  be  carried  out.  The  inspector  stated  that  the 
Council  were  acting  under  expert  advice,  and  that 
the  County  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  Bostock  Hill,  who 
had  great  experience  in  these  matters,  concurred  in 
the  scheme. 


FOREIGN. 

France  — The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has 
approved  of  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  M.  Daumet, 
the  architect,  for  the  continuation  ot  the  work  of 
restoration  at  the  chateau  of  Saint-Germain.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  will  be  344,000  francs,  half 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  Department  of  Travaux 

Historiques. - The  Government  has  decided  on 

the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone  be¬ 
tween  Avignon  and  Villeneuve-les-Avignon. - The 

Municipal  Council  of  Bordeaux  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  proposal  for  two  “  ponts  transbor- 
deurs”  (travelling  bridges  or  stages)  within  the 

port,  to  connect  the  two  banks  of  the  Garonne. - 

M.  Redon  is  continuing  the  arrangement  of  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  the  Marsan  pavilion 
at  the  Louvre,  where  he  has  constructed  a  large 
central  hall  and  two  staircases,  in  the  place  of  the  one 
grand  staircase  with  which  M.  Lefuel  had  proposed  to 
occupy  the  whole  pavilion. — The  Government  has 
decided  on  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  postage- 
stamp  for  which  M.  Mouchon  is  making  the  design, 
and  which  is  to  be  a  reproducion  of  M.  Roty’s 
design  on  the  silver  coinage  ;  a  figure  of  a  woman 
in  profile,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  sowing 
corn  in  a  field,  behind  which  is  a  representation  ol 

the  rising  sun.- - -The  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

has  commissioned  M.  Chartran  to  paint  a 
large  picture,  to  be  placed  in  the  Versailles 
Museum,  representing  the  ceremonial  of  the 

centenary  of  Victor  Hugo  at  the  Pantheon. - 

M.  Darcy,  Departmental  Architect,  and  M.  Gamier, 
an  architect  at  Laval,  are  commissioned  to  direct 
the  work  of  restoration  at  the  church  of  Evron, 
of  which  the  oldest  portion  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  with  a  choir  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
M.  Clement  has  been  entrusted  with  the  restoration 
of  the  church  of  Carenton,  which  dates  from  146b. 

- The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  passed  the  Act 

relating  to  the  restoration  to  the  City  of  Paris  of 


the  area  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  has  invited 
the  Government  to  consider,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Paris  Municipality,  the  means  of  preserving 
the  Galerie  des  Machines,  by  rebuilding  it  near 
the  Porte  Maillot,  on  the  site  of  the  fortifications 

which  are  to  be  demolished. - The  death,  at  the 

age  of  fifty-seven,  of  M.  Eugene  Muntz,  has  left  a 
great  gap  in  the  world  of  French  art-criticism.  M. 
Muntz  was  a  member  of  the  Institut,  Vice-President 
of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
and  Librarian  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Among 
his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  “  Pre- 
curseurs  de  la  Renaissance  ”  ;  l'Histoire  de  l'Art 
Pendant  la  Renaissance  ”  ;  “  Leonard  de  Vinci — 
l'Artiste,  le  Penseur,  le  Savant  ”  ;  “  Raphael — sa  vie, 
son  CEuvre  et  son  Temps  ”  ;  “  Florence  et  la 
Toscane  ”  ;  and  lastly,  a  masterly  work  on  Tapestry, 
which  constitutes  the  leading  and  authoritative  book 

on  the  subject. - We  have  to  record  also  the  death, 

at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  of  M.  Charles  Brun, 
architect,  of  Bordeaux  ;  a  member  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architects,  which,  in  1S98,  awarded 
him  their  silver  medal  for  domestic  architecture. 
He  was  architect  of  the  Custom  House  at  Bordeaux 
and  of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  in  the  same  city,  as 
well  as  of  numerous  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gironde. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcements. — 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  architect,  has  removed  from 
Herne  Hill  to  18,  Foxgrove-road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

- Messrs.  White  &  Page,  architects,  of  4  and  5, 

Warwick-court,  Grays  Inn,  have  dissolved  partner¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Edward  White  and  Mr.  E.  Godfrey  Page 
will  continue  to  practise  independently  at  the  same 
address  as  before. 

Building  Trades  Exhibition,  South  Africa. 
— A  Permanent  Building  Trades  Exhibition  has 
been  opened  at  Johannesburg,  in  a  building  which 
is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Johannesburg  Archi¬ 
tects’  Society  and  of  the  Master  Builders  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  exhibition,  which  is  intended  as 
practically  a  kind  of  sample  room  of  building 
materials,  is  thus  convenient  for  inspection  by 
architects  and  builders,  and  is  also  open  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  hoped  by  the  managers  that 
English  firms  would  exhibit  their  materials  there. 
The  London  agent  is  Mr.  P.  Wynter  Robinson,  of  2, 
Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall-street. 

War  Memorial,  Liverpool. — A  meeting  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  movement  for  a 
memorial  to  those  members  of  the  King's  (Liverpool 
Regiment)  who  had  fallen  in  the  South  African  war, 
&c.,  was  held  at  Liverpool  Town  Hall  on  the  4th 
inst.  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John,  A.R  A.,  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  committee  to  submit  models, 
attended  the  meeting,  and  explained  the  details  of 
two  models  suitable  for  the  memorial  to  be  placed 
in  St.  John’s-gardens.  It  was' unanimously  resolved 
to  select  one  of  the  designs  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  which 
has  in  hand  the  laying-out  of  St.  John’s-gardens,  and 
to  give  the  commission  to  Mr.  Goscombe  John  for 
the  sum  of  3,000/. 

Proposed  New  Offices  and  Bridge,  North 
Riding  County  Council. — The  quarterly  meeting 
ot  the  North  Riding  County  Council  was  held  recently 
at  Northallerton,  Mr.  J.  Hutton,  M  P.,  presiding. 
The  Works,  Highways,  and  Bridges  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  further  considered  the 
question  of  erecting  a  new  bridge  at  Whitby  to 
replace  the  present  swing  bridge.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  bridge  on  the  lines  of  the  present  one,  with 
a  22-ft.  roadway,  on  the  present  piers,  would  cost 
4.500/. ;  and  a  bridge  with  a  70-ft.  waterway  and 
24-ft.  roadway,  it  is  estimated,  would  cost  9.000/. 
To  these  figures  must  be  added  2  500 /.,  the  cost  of 
a  temporary  roadway.  The  recommendation  was 
adopted. — Amended  plans  were  presented  for  the 
County  Hall,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  a 
recently-purchased  site  near  the  railway  station  at 
Northallerton.  Alderman  Hugh  Bell  explained  the 
plans  in  detail.  They  wanted  a  building  which 
would  contain  663,593  cubic  feet,  and  estimating 
the  cost  on  a  basis  of  qd.  per  cubic  foot  it  gave 
them  an  estimated  cost  of  24,840/.  He  moved  that 
the  plans  be  approved,  and  that  the  County  Hall 
Committee  be  empowered  to  obtain  tenders  for 
the  execution  of  the  work.  Alderman  Lascelle3 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

London  Chapel  Extension  Fund.— At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Fund  Committee  in 
connexion  with  the  Methodist  Free  Churches,  a 
Report  was  presented  setting  forth  that  the  invested 
funds  amount  to  nearly  10,000/.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  new  churches  were  opened  at 
Streatham,  Vauxball,  Willesden,  Westcliff,  Ilford, 
and  East  Ham.  A  new  chapel  is  now  being  built 
at  Plaistow,  a  site  i3  given  for  one  at  Lewisham, 
and  new  churches  will  shortly  be  begun  at  Wood¬ 
ford  Green  and  Seven  Kings  at  a  cost  of  12,000 /. 
and  5,500/.  respectively. 

Darlington  Building  By-Laws.— At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Darlington  Town  Council  on  the  10th 
inst.,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the  building  by¬ 
laws  and  their  effect  upon  the  erection  of  back-tj- 
back  houses.  Alderman  Widdowiield,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  Streets  Cjm- 


mittee,  said  the  past  month  had  been  a  record  one 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  plans  for  new  buildings 
passed  by  the  Committte.  Alderman  Sedgwick 
stated  that  at  a  meet  ng  in  the  town  last 
week,  at  which  he  presided,  the  Hev.  T.  C. 
Gobat  stated  that  houses  were  being  built 
in  the  town  the  plans  for  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  passed.  Councilor  Leach  said 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee  plr«s  were 
approved  which  ought  not  to  have  been ,  as  they  were 
reverting  to  a  system  of  back-tc-back  bouses.  He 
was  told  that  under  the  present  by-laws  they  could 
not  object,  though  the  houses  were  upon  a  system 
long  condemned  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
The  Town  Clerk  explained  that  the  p&ns  were  in> 
accordance  with  the  by-laws  as  they  stood.  Aider- 
man  Bartlett  said  houses  with  no  ventilat ton  through 
them  were  being  condemned  by  the  magistrates. 
He  was  astonished  if  Darlington  began  to  erect 
houses  of  the  kind,  and  they  had  no  law  against 
it.  Alderman  Wilkes  said  no  back-toback  houses 
could  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  Iir 
the  case  they  were  considering  there  was  220ft. 
of  yard  space,  a  15-ft.  back  street,  and  a  40- ft.  street 
in  the  front.  He  did  not  say  the  houses  in  nuestiou 
were  not  objectionable,  but  they  were  not  back-to- 
back  houses.  Councillor  Henderson  said  there  was 
no  ventilation,  except  by  a  passage,  which  was  made 
as  a  way  into  the  back  house.  Thus  a  worse  class 
of  house  would  be  erected  than  existed  at  Leeds  or 
Bradford.  If  they  had  the  power,  they  ought  to 
prohibit  the  erection  of  such  houses  Alderman 
Barron  said  the  principle  upon  which  sdcH  houses 
were  built  was  most  objectionable,  and  if  they 
could  they  ought  to  stop  it.  He  suggesled  send¬ 
ing  the  plans  referred  to  back  to  the  Committee. 
If  these  sort  of  houses  could  be  stopped,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  done  :  if  theyl  could  net,  the 
sooner  they  had  the  power  the  better.  He  moved 
that  the  plans  relating  to  the  houses  in  question  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee,  and  that  they  be 
asked  not  to  approve  of  any  of  a  similar  character 
without  reporting  direct  to  the  Couacil  as  to  their 
powers  in  the  matter.  Councillor  Henderson 
seconded  the  motion.  In  reply  to  Councillor 
Harbottle,  Alderman  Widdowfield  said  no  similar 
plans  had  been  passed  during  the  past  year.  The 
Streets  Committee  felt  quite  as  strongly  about  the 
question  as  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  but 
they  were  helpless  in  the  matter.  The  motion  to 
refer  the  plans  back  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Committee’s  report  adopted. 

Glasgow  Housing  Scheme.— An  inquiry  was 
held  in  Glasgow  on  the  10th  inst.,  as  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  into  the  provistonai  order 
sought  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation-  to  empower 
them  to  purchase  fifty  acres  within  or  wolbout  the 
city  boundary  with  a  view  to  erecting  bouses  for 
the  poorer  and  labouring  classes.  The  scheme  pro¬ 
vided  for  borrowing  750,000/.  After  hearing  lire 
evidence,  the  Commissioners  declared  tire  preamble 
had  not  been  proved,  but  granted  borrowing  power 
up  to  150,000 /.  to  carry  out  the  present  scheme. 

London  Traffic. — In  the  House  of  Commons  a 
few  days  ago  Mr.  Bryce  had  the  following  question 
on  the  paper  : — “  To  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  whether,  having  regard  to  the  increasing 
congestion  of  traffic  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  to 
the  need  for  more  rapid  modes  of  transit  between 
distant  parts,  his  Majesty’s  Government  will  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  of  instituting  an  inquiry,  by 
Royal  Commission  or  otherwise,  into  the  means 
of  locomotion  and  transportation  in  London  on 
and  beneath  the  surface,  including  the  better 
regulation  of  vehicular  traffic,  the  possibility  of  ap¬ 
propriating  certain  thoroughfares  to  certain  kinds  of 
traffic,  the  means  of  facilitating  the  construction  of 
electric  tramways  along  or  immediately  beneath  the 
streets,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  creating  a  pro¬ 
perly-arranged  and  conveniently  inter-coDnected 
system  of  deep-level  electric  railways.”  In  pnitmgtbe 
question,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  added  that  it  was 
not  intended  by  the  question  to  suggest  that  such  an 
inquiry  should  in  any  way  supersede  any  ordinary- 
inquiries  before  committees  of  the  House  specially 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  particular  Bills. 
It  was  meant  to  lay  down  the  outlines  of  a  scheme, 
and  especially  to  consider  the  question  of  deep-level 
railways. — Mr.  Balfour  :  I  think  that  the  subject  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers  is  one  of  the 
first  importance,  not  merely  for  the  metropolis,  but 
for  the  country  at  large.  The  only  hesitation  r 
have  in  giving  an  affirmative  reply  to  the  inter  10- 
gatory  on  the  paper  is  lest  a  Royal  Commission^ 
should  have  the  effect  of  unduly  delaying  necess  ary 
steps,  but  I  will  consider  the  matter,  and  I  think  in 
all  probability  a  Royal  Commission  vjonSd  be  the 
best  course. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Joiners’  Wages  on  the  North-East  Coast. 
— At  Newcastle  recently  the  voting  retarre  from 
the  joiners  of  the  North-East  circuit  were  receive  d. 
There  was  a  large  majority  against  the  employe  rsr 
proposals.  The  employers  asked  the  men  to  resu  me 
work  immediately  at  is.  a  week  reduction,  the  ot  her 
6d.  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  men  had  p  re- 
viously  offered  to  accept  <>d.  a  week  reduciio  n, 
which  the  employers  refused  to  accept.  The 
employers  originally  asked  for  a  reduction  of  is.  6d 
weekly. 
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LEGAL. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT  : 

QUESTION  AS  TO  WORKING  NEAR  HOISTS. 

U!At  the  Marylebone  County  Court  (London),  on 
the  7th  inst.,  before  Judge  Stonor  and  a  jury, 
William  Waite,  a  bricklayer,  40,  St.  Margaret’s- 
road,  Kensal  Rise,  N.W.,  brought  an  action,  under 
the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  against  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Johnson  &  S)n,  builders  and  contractors,  90,  High 
Cro33-street,  Leicester,  claiming  200/.,  in  respect  of 
personal  injuries,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained 
owing  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
or  their  servants. 

Mr.  Chester  Jones,  counsel,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Marriott,  counsel,  for 
the  defendants. 

Plaintiff's  counsel  explained  that  his  client  had 
■been  employed  bv  the  defendants  on  some  buildings 
•in  Acton-lane,  Willesden,  N.W.  On  April  29  last 
plaintiff  was  directed  by  the  foreman  of  the  job  to 
do  some  bricklaying  in  a  trench,  or  hole,  within 
some  two  or  three  yards  of  which  was  a  large  steam 
hoist.  Although  the  latter  was  so  near  the  hole,  no 
protection  had  been  put  up,  and  this,  mainly,  was 
the  negligence  of  which  they  complained  Some 
iron  sash  bars  for  patent  glazing  were  being  hoisted, 
but  one  of  them,  it  appeared,  slipped  from  the  sling, 
and  fell  upon  the  plaintiff's  back,  causing  most 
serious  injuries. 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  his  counsel’s  opening  state¬ 
ment. 

Cross-examined  :  Before  starting  to  work  in  the 
hole  it  struck  him  that  there  should  be  some  pro¬ 
tection  in  case  anything  fell  from  the  lift,  but  he 
made  no  complaint. 

Mr.  E.  Smerthwaite,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  spoke  as  to 
the  plaintiff's  injuries.  He  thought  that  possibly 
the  man  might  be  able  to  work  in  a  year's  time,  but 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  fully  recover. 

Arthur  Ingram,  a  bricklayer,  who  also  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  hole,  stated  that  the  iron  bars  were  slung 
by  the  rope  in  such  a  way  that,  if  they  tilted  to  an 
angle,  they  might  slip  out  and  fall.  The  usual  way 
to  hoist  such  iron  bars  was  to  interlace  them  with 
old  sacking  or  something  of  the  kind,  ,  and  then 
bind  them  with  a  collar,  so  that  they  could  not  slip 
-  out.  .  . 

John  Tucker,  also  a  bricklayer,  who  was  working 
in  the  bole,  said  that  he  saw  the  bar  of 
question  falling  from  the  lift. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  submitted  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  iron  bar  falling  wa3  not  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants. 

His  Honour  said  he  thought  that  there  was  some 
evidence  of  negligence. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Younger,  M  I).,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  plaintiff  could  now  do  light  work, 
and  in  about  a  month’s  time  might  be  able  to 
resume  work  involving  stooping. 

Edwin  Ulyett,  the  defendants  foreman  on  the 
job  in  question,  stated  that  although  the  hoist 
belonged  to  the  defendants,  and  one  of  their  men 
was  working  it,  Helliwell's  Patent  Glazing  people 
were  having  the  iron  bars  drawn  up.  The,  hoist. wa3 
about  18  ft.  from  the  hole,  and  was  intended  mainly 
for  bricks  and  mortar,  which  could  not  very  well 
fall  so  wide  a3  to  reach  the  hole. 

In  cross-examination,  witness  said  that  his  people 
had  no  control  over  Helliwell's  men,,  for  both 
firms  had  contracts  running  concurrently.  He  had 
previously  cautioned  Helliwell's  men  not  to  use  the 
hoist.  He  was  aware  that  any  of  the  men  working 
on  the  job  would  use  the  hoist  if  they  had  the 
chauce  when  his  back  was  turned. 

Peter  Rooke,  the  defendants’  general  manager, 
said  that  he  had  directed  the  foreman,  on  the  job 
not  to  let  the  men  employed  by  the  other  firms  U3e 
the  hoist. 

In  answer  to  a  juryman,  witness  said  that  there 
wa3  no  notice  put  up  at  the  job  to  the  effect  that 
the  men  of  other  firms  were  prohibited  from  using 
the  hoist. 

Charles  Dogrell,  who  was  working  the  hoist,  said 
that  Helliwell's  men  told  him  it  was  in  the  contract 
that  their  goods  should  be  raised  by  the  hoist  Wit 
ness  added  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  foreman 
not  to  hoist  goods  for  any  of  the  other  firms. 

The  questions  put  by  the  Judge,  and  answers 
given  by  the  jury,  were  a3  follows  Was  there  any 
defect  in  the  works  of  the  defendants  that  caused 
the  accident,  or  in  the  mode  of  carrying  oh  those 
works  ? — Yes.  \Va3  there  anv  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  special  foreman,  Ulyett,  in  sending  the 
men  to  work  down  the  hole  while  the  hoi3t  was 
liable  to  be  worked  by  the  man  who  was  in  charge 
of  it  ? — Yes.  Was  there  any  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants’  general  foreman  in  not  taking 
precautions  a3  to  the  proper  use  of  the  hoist  ?— Yes. 
Was  the  special  foreman  negligent  in  not  taking 
such  steps  on  this  occasion  ?— Yes.  Did  the 
plaintiff  know  of  the  danger  of  working  in  the  hole, 
and  did  he  voluntarily  and  willingly  run  the  risk  ? 
— No.  This  was  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  238/. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  this  amount, 
amending  the  claim  accordingly  from  200/.,  and 
allowed  costs. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  :  I  am  instructed  to 
apply  now  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground,  princi- 


further  submit  that  upon  the  evidence  given  by  the 
plaintiff,  he  accepted  the  risk. 

His  Honour  :  If  you  are  obliged  to  make  that 
application  you  must  do  so  in  the  ordinary  way. 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  DISPUTE: 

IMPORTANT  CASE. 

THE  ca3e  of  Ben  Graham  and  others  (trading  as 
B.  Graham  &  Sons)  v.  the  Commissioners  of  H.M. 
Works  and  Public  Buildings,  came  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master  of  the  R0II3  and 
Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the  6th  and 
7th  instants,  on  the  application  of  the  defendants 
tor  judgment  or  new  trial  on  appeal  from  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eagland  after 
trial  with  a  special  jury  at  the  Leeds  Assizes,  on 
August  6,  1901,  awarding  the  plaintiffs  an  inquiry  a3 
to  damages. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C. 
M.P.),  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  KC,  and  Mr.  Askwith, 
appeared  for  the  appellants  ;  and  Mr.  Scott-Fox, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Waugh,  for  the  respondents. 

The  Solicitor-General,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
that  the  defendants  appealed  on  the  ground  of  mis¬ 
direction  by  the  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The 
action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of  buil¬ 
ders  at  Huddersfield,  to  recover  from  the  defendants 
damages  upon  the  grounds  that  the  defendants  had 
wrongfully  terminated  a  certain  building  contract 
dated  September  it,  1899,  and  had  wronglully  taken 
possession  of  certain  unfinished  work,  materials,  and 
plant,  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  contract 
in  question  was  for  the  erection  of  a  new  head 
po3t  office  at  Stalybridge,  in  Cheshire.  The  allega¬ 
tion  of  the  defendants  wa3  that  they  had  a  right 
under  the  circumstances  which  had  arisen,  and 
under  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  to  serve 
a  notice  terminating  the  contract,  and  to  enter 
into  possession  with  a  view  to  completion 
of  the  building  and  taking  possession  of  the 
materials  and  plant.  Stated  shortly,  the  ques¬ 
tion  really  came  to  this,  viz ,  whether  the 
defendants'  architect,  who  had  certain  powers  under 
the  contract,  had  adjudicated  on  certain  defaults  of 
the  builders,  which  adjudication  was  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  defendants  having  power  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contract  and  to  enter  into  possession  of 
the  works.  The  whole  judgment  of  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Justice  turned  on  that  one  question.  He  held 
there  wa3  no  evidence  of  adjudication  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  at  all,  and  if  there  wa3  no  adjudication  the 
defendants  had  no  right  to  terminate  the  contract. 
His  Lordship  thought  there  was  no  question  to  be 
left  to  the  jury.  This  Court  would  see  that  in  one 
aspect  of  the  case  there  might  be  one  question 
which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  jury.  At  an  early 
stage  in  the  case  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he 
would  not  allow  evidence  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  in  fact  default  by  the  builders  to 
be  left  at  all  to  the  jury.  The  learned  counsel  then 
referred  to  the  contract  which  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  parties.  Clau3e  3  provided  that 
the  work  was  to  be  commenced  immediately  o 
possession  of  the  site  being  given  over  to  the 
builders,  and  was  to  be  carried  on  and  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architect 
by  a  certain  date.  Clause  5  provided  that 
every  part  of  the  work  was  to  be  executed  as 
directed  by  the  specification,  and  in  a  sound,  work¬ 
manlike,  and  substantial  manner,  and  all  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building 
were  to  be  new  and  of  the  best  of  their  respective 
kinds,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  specifica¬ 
tion.  No.  10  was  an  important  clause.  By  that 
clause  the  architect  had  power  to  direct  the  builders 
to  execute  any  part  or  parts  of  the  work  before  any 
other  part  or  parts,  and  he  had  authority  to  judge 
of  the  manner  of  execution  of  any  part  of  the  work 
and  the  quality  of  any  materials  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  therein.  The  architect  also  had  power  to 
order  the  removal  of  any  part  or  parts  of  the  work 
which  should  appear  to  him  to  be  of  an  improper 
description,  and  any  materials  which  he  should  con 
sider  to  be  of  an  improper  size  or  description,  and 
the  builders  had  to  remove  all  such  materials  from 
the  site.  The  learned  counsel  submitted  that  in 
both  those  matters  the  architect  was  made  by  the 
parties  the  sole  judge.  Clause  24  provided  that,  if 
the  builders  should  make  default  in  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  these  conditions  or  delay  proceeding 
with  the  work,  the  architect  should  give  notice 
of  such  default  to  the  builders  and  specify  the 
same,  and  on  the  builders  continuing  in  default 
for  a  period  of  seven  days  after  such  notice,  then 
the  Commissioners  had  power  on  the  written  certi¬ 
ficate  Of  the  architect  of  the  fact  of  the  builders' 
failure  or  default  to  comply  with  such  notice  to 
determine  the  contract,  and  all  sums  of  money  due 
to  the  builders  and  all  the  builders’  goods  and 
chattels  on  the  works  should  be  forfeited  to  the 
Commissioners.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
Commissioners  had  in  such  case  the  power  to  em¬ 
ploy  other  persons  to  complete  the  work,  and  that 
without  prejudice  to  any  claim  they  might  have 
against  the  builders  for  breach  of  contract.  It  was 
under  that  clause  that  the  Commissioners  purported 
to  take  possession  of  the  site.  What  happened  was 
this.  On  November  7,  1900,  the  defendant’s  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  W.  T.  Oldrieve,  went  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  to  inspect  the  work  as  it  was  going  on, 
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work  of  the  roof  of  the  sorting-office.  Mr.  Beau¬ 
mont,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  pointed  out  to  the 
architect  certain  timber  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  of  which  certain  joists  which  had 
been  actually  put  in  the  roof  formed  part. 
Mr.  Beaumont  pointed  out  that  the  timber  wa3 
inferior  to  that  specified  for.  The  architect  did  not 
go  on  to  the  roof  to  inspect  the  joists  himself,  but 
being  satisfied  from  what  he  saw  of  the  timber  on 
the  grffund,  and  of  what  Mr.  Beaumont  said  about 
it,  he  instructed  thi3  gentleman  not  to  allow  the 
timber  to  be  used.  On  November  14  he  received  a 
report  from  Mr.  Beaumont  that,  notwithstanding 
his  protest,  the  builders  were  still  using  the  timber 
in  the  roof.  On  November  15  the  architect  wrote 
to  the  builders  that  he  was  compelled  to  insist  upon 
their  removing  from  the  roof  all  such  timber  a3  was 
objected  to,  and  that  such  parts  would  be  pointed 
out  to  them  by  the  clerk  of  the  works.  He  told  the 
builders  also  that  unless  this  wa3  done  within  a 
week  the  work  under  the  contract  would  be 
stopped.  On  November  16  Mr.  Beaumont  wrote  to 
the  builders  and  specified  the  pieces  of  timber 
objected  to.  He  had  gone  on  to  the  roof  and 
marked  with  a  blue  pencil  the  pieces  of  timber 
objected  to.  One  of  the  plaintiffs’  firm  then  seemed 
to  have  come  down  and  seen  Mr.  Beaumont,  and 
said  he  would  remove  the  timber  in  question  if 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  whole  of  the 
grievances  and  complaints.  Mr.  Beaumont  said  he 
bad  no  power  to  say  any  such  thing,  and  then  the 
builder  said  he  would  do  nothing.  On  November  24 
a  gentleman  acting  for  Mr.  Oldrieve,  who  was  ill, 
>ave  the  builders  notice  that  they  had  made  default 
a  removing  the  defective  timber  from  the  roof,  and 
requiring  them  to  remove  same,  and  replace  with 
sound  timber,  failing  which  the  Commissioners 
would  proceed  as  they  might  be  advised.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  that,  and  eventually  the  de¬ 
fendants  terminated  the  contract,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  works.  The  learned  counsel  said  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  while  agreeing  that  there 
had  been  sufficient  notice  to  the  plaintiffs,  thought 
the  defendants  had  not  brought  themselves  within 
clause  24,  because  the  defendants  allowed  Mr. 
Beaumont  to  mark  the  individual  pieces  of  timber 
objected  to,  and  that  their  architect  did  not  do  so. 
He  held  there  hid  been  no  adjudication  by  the 
archiiect  at  all.  The  whole  question  was  whether 
the  architect  had  sufficiently  indicated  to  the 
builders  what  was  complained  of. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  :  What  I  suppose  the  other 
side  wili  say  is  that  this  was  not  notice  by  the 
architect  of  defects  which  he  had  satisfied  himself 
were  defects ;  but  notice  of  defects  which  his 
subordinate  had  decided  were  defects  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  said  that  the  contention 
from  the  other  side  seemed  to  be  that  in  every  such 
case  the  architect  must  himself  get  a  ladder  and 
go  up  on  to  the  roof,  or  down  a  manhole  into  a 
drain,  and  specify  every  particular  piece  of  timber, 
brick,  or  pipe  he  objected  to  as  being  defective. 
His  (counsel’s)  contention  was  that  the  architect 
had  the  right  to  say  to  a  competent  man,  and  whom 
he  knew  to  be  competent,  “  You  pick  out  the 
pieces  of  timber,  bricks,  or  pipes  you  say  are  de¬ 
fective." 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  :  This  matter  has  often 
been  discussed  ;  I  mean  the  limits  of  the  architects 
rights  where  he  is  himself  delegatus,  and  how  far 
he  can  delegate  to  anybody  else. 

The  Solicitor-General :  Yes ;  there  are  some 
authorities.  I  think  what  they  come  to  is  this  :  — 
If  the  architect  says  “  I  am  not  going  there  at  all  ; 
I  am  not  going  to  look  at  the  timber,  and  I  appoint 
another  man  to  do  that  because  I  am  too  busy," 
that  would  not  be  enough.  But  if  he  is  in  daily, 
or  the  customary,  contact  with  the  work,  and 
exercising  proper  supervision  over  the  work,  and 
leaves  the  carrying  out  of  certain  details  to  another, 
he  is  not  delegating  his  position  at  all.  He  is 
merely  having  the  assistance  of  persons  he  i3 
entitled  to  have. 

The  learned  counsel,  in  conclusion,  submitted 
that  the  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  misdirected 
himself  on  the  matter,  and  that  the  defendants,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  were  within  their  rights  in 
terminating  the  contract. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Scott  Fox,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  in 
support  of  the  judgment  in  the  Court  below,  con¬ 
tended  that  inasmuch  as  the  defendants’  architect 
had  not  himself  personally  inspected  the  timber 
used  in  the  roof  which  was  objected  to  by  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  the  defendants  had  no  power  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  contract.  The  contract  provided  that 
the  architect  was  to  be  the  judge  in  such  matters, 
and  he  could  not  delegate  such  duty  to  the  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  plaintiffs  contracted  to  rely  on  the 
discretion  and  judgment  of  the  architect,  and  not  on 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  anybody  else.  In 
the  present  case  the  architect  relied  and  acted  on 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  but  that  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  give  notice  determining  the  contract. 
The  learned  counsel  next  dealt  with  a  cross-appeal 
by  the  plaintiffs,  which  was  that  if  the  Court  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  defendants  had  the  right 
to  act  on  the  arcbitect'3  certificate,  the  defen¬ 
dants  had  waived  their  right  to  terminate  the 
contract  by  ordering  extras  after  the  time 
they  gave  plaintiffs  notice  determining  the 
contract,  and  had  ordered  goods  to  be  sent  on  the 
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site  from  sub-contractors,  for  which  the  plaintiffs 
were  liable  td  pay.  He  submitted  that  a  ques¬ 
tion  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury  whether, 
even  supposing  the  defendants  bad  the  right  to  give 
the  notice  determining  the  contract,  defendants  had 
not  waived  their  right  to  do  so. 

The  Solicitor-General  having  replied  on  the  whole 
case,  and  Mr.  Waugh  having  replied  on  the  plaintiffs’ 
cross  appeal, 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
this  was  a  case  of  some  difficulty.  The  first  Question 
to  be  decided  was  whether  the  architect  had  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
so  as  to  justify  the  defendants  determining  the 
contract.  If  the  court  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  a  consummated  forfeiture,  then  there 
arose  a  second  question  of  whether  the  defen¬ 
dants  had  waived  their  right  to  exercise  that 
forfeiture.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  held  that  the  architect  had  not  adjudi¬ 
cated  on  the  matter,  in  that  he  delegated  the  duty 
of  the  inspection  of  the  timber  to  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  architect 
could  order  the  removal  of  any  materials  used  in 
the  building  that  appeared  to  him  not  up  to  the 
specified  quality.  The  plaintiffs’  contention  was 
that  that  being  so,  he  must  himself  determine  and 
decide  upon  what  particular  timbers  were  not  up  to 
quality.  What  the  architect  actually  did  was  to 
examine  the  wood  on  the  ground,  and  finding  that 
it  was  not  of  the  required  quality,  he  directed  the 
clerk  of  the  works  to  mark  the  timbers  already  put  in 
the  roof  of  the  sorting-house  to  which  he  objected. 
Upon  that  gentleman’s  report  the  architect 
lramed  bis  certificate,  and  the  question  was 
whether  in  these  circumstances  the  architect  could 
be  said  to  have  adjudicated  on  the  matter.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious  as  a  matter  of  business  that  one 
could  not  expect  an  architect  to  go  into  every 
detail  himself,  and  his  lordship  had  no  hesitation  in 
holding  on  the  authorities  that  the  architect  having 
himself  first  ascertained  that  the  timber  being  used 
was  not  of  the  stipulated  quality,  was  perfectly 
entitled  to  delegate  the  duty  of  particularising  which 
of  the  timbers  had  to  be  removed.  That  being  so  the 
defendants  had  the  right  to  terminate  the  contract 
had  they  not  waived  their  right  of  doing  so.  In  his 
lordship'sopinion,  having  regard  to  the  time  that  was 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  committal  of  the 
default  and  the  termination  of  the  contract,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  architect  ordered  the  plaintiffs  to 
execute  certain  extras  after  default,  there  was  a 
question  of  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  That 
being  so,  unless  the  parties  could  come  to  some 
agreement,  there  must  be  a  new  trial. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


IMPORTANT  CASE  IN  THE  CHANCERY 
DIVISION. 

Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  the 
Chancery  Division,  delivered  a  considered  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Boyce  v.  the  Paddington  Borough 
Council.  The  question  to  be  decided  was  whether 
the  owners  of  land  circumjacent  to  and  abutting 
upon  other  land  which  had  become  an  open  space 
within  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Acts,  1877, 
1S81,  and  1S87,  and  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
Act,  1884,  became  at  once,  by  virtue  of  those  Acts, 
or  must  be  allowed  to  become,  after  the  period  of 
the  Prescription  Act  by  virtue  of  an  enjoyment 
which  could  not  be  excluded  by  the  erection  of 
hoarding,  entitled  as  of  right  to  the  access  of  light 
to  the  windows  of  any  buildings  which  they  might 
erect  contiguous  to  the  open  space. 

The  short  facts  are  as  follows  The  open  space 
in  question  is  the  disused  burial  ground  of  St.  Mary  s, 
Paddington.  The  plaintiff  recently  erected  a  large 
block  of  flats  immediately  abutting  upon  that  open 
space  with  several  windows  overlooking  it.  The 
defendants  asserted  that  they  were  entitled  to  erect 
a  hoarding  in  front  of  those  windows  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  plaintiff  from  prescribing  for  rights  of 
light.  The  plaintiff  said  they  were  not  so  entitled, 
and  asserted  his  case  on  two  grounds.  He  said, 
first,  that  he,  a3  a  member  of  the  public,  was 
entitled  to  insist  that  the  space  should  be  an  open 
space,  from  which  it  would  result  that  there  would 
be  free  access  of  light  to  his  windows  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
the  defendants  could  not  erect  a  hoarding  so  a3 
to  prevent  his  becoming  entitled  by  prescription 
because  they  were  by  the  relevant  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  forbidden  to  erect  any  building,  temporary  or 
movable,  except  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
church.  His  contention  was  that  a  hoarding  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  acquisition  of  a 
prescriptive  right  to  light  was  a  building.  The 
defendants  contended,  first,  that  the  plaintiff  could 
not  maintain  the  action  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Attorney-General ;  and  secondly,  that  they  were 
not  precluded  by  the  Acts  in  erecting  such  a  hoard¬ 
ing  as  was  necessary  so  as  to  prevent  the  plaintiff 
from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  Prescription  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  in  giving  judgment,  held 
that  the  plaintiff’s  action  was  well  constituted,  and 
that  he  could  maintain  the  action  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  plaintiff 
was  suing  either  in  respect  of  an  alleged  right  to 
the  free  access  of  light  to  his  windows  over  the 
open  space,  or  in  respect  of  a  public  right  to  have 


the  space  maintained  as  open  and  without  the 
erection  of  a  hoarding,  which  he  (plaintiff)  called  a 
building.  In  the  former  case  he  was  suing  upon  an 
alleged  private  right ;  there  was  no  public  right  of 
access  of  light  to  private  property.  In  the  latter 
he  was  suing  in  respect  of  an  interference  with  a 
public  right  from  which  he  personally  sustained 
special  damage.  In  either  case  he  could  sue  with¬ 
out  joining  the  Attorney-General.  Passing  on  to 
deal  with  the  point  as  to  the  right  which  the 
plaintiff  claimed,  his  lordship  said  it  seemed  to 
him  to  be  an  extraordinary  proposition  that 
because  an  open  space  was  devoted  to  the  public 
for  enjoyment  in  an  open  condition  free  from  build¬ 
ings  for  exercise  and  recreation,  the  result  should  be 
to  give,  immediately,  or  by  the  unavoidable  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Prescription  Act,  to  the  circumjacent 
owners  as  a  matter  of  right  an  easement  of  light 
which  theretofore  they  had  not  enjoyed.  There 
was  no  public  right  to  have  free  access  of  light  to 
windows  on  the  land  surrounding  the  open  space  or 
any  part  of  it.  What  he  had  to  consider  was 
whether  such  a  hoarding  as  the  defendants  would 
put  up  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  acquiring  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights  would  be  a  “  building  ’’  within  the 
Acts  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  In  his  opinion  it 
would  not.  It  would  be  an  erection,  not  put 
up  for  any  purpose  of  building,  but  as  a  necessary 
act  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  prescriptive 
right.  The  word  in  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  188 r 
occurred  in  he  connexion  that  the  land  was  to  be 
enjoyed  “in  an  open  condition  free  from  buildings.” 
He  thought  that  this  meant  such  buildings  as 
would  preclude  or  diminish  its  enjoyment  in  an 
open  condition  from  exercise  and  recreation.  (Act 
of  1877,  Section  1).  In  Section  3  of  the  Act  of 
1884  the  erection  of  any  buildings  upon  a  disused 
burial  ground  was  forbidden,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  a  church.  He  thought  that  the  word 
“  buildings  ”  there  meant  erections  which  would 
cover  some  part  of  the  ground,  as  the  enlargement 
of  a  church  would  do.  It  did  not  refer  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  fence  or  barrier  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  prescriptive  rights  to  light. 
Upon  these  grounds  therefore  he  held  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  acquired  such 
an  easement  a3  he  sought  to  enjoy,  and  that  the 
defendants  were  not  by  the  Acts  precluded  from 
erecting  such  a  hoarding  as  was  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  Act.  His  lordship  accordingly  dismissed  the 
action  with  costs. 


CARDIFF  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

Lords  Justices  Vaughan-Williams,  Stirling,  ?Aid 
Cozens-Hardy  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
10th  inst.  beard  an  appeal  by  the  defendant  in  the 
case  of  Lewis  v.  Bafico  from  a  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewicb,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  by 
which  he  granted  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendant  from  erecting  in  or  upon  the  area  at  the 
rear  of  Custom  House-street,  Cardiff,  any  building 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to  the  plaintiff’s 
premises. 

Mr.  Renshaw,  KC,  and  Mr.  Boxall,  K.C., 
appeared  for  the  appellant  ;  and  Mr.  Warrington, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Cohen  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Renshaw  said  this  was  not  a  case  of  ancient 
lights,  or  lights  by  prescription,  but  a  question 
depending  upon  circumstances  that  existed  at  the 
time  certain  leases  were  granted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Cardiff  to  the  predecessors  in  the  title  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff’s  premises, 
No.  13,  Custom  House-street,  ran  through  to  the 
defendant’s  premises,  No.  6,  New-street,  and  the 
two  windows  a3  to  which  the  injunction  was 
granted  were  :  one  in  the  basement,  and  the  other  in 
the  ground-floor,  both  looking  into  the  area  dividing 
the  two  properties.  In  1875  an  Act  called  the 
Cardiff  Improvement  Act  was  passed  which  enabled 
the  Corporation  to  clear  away  a  certain  insanitary 
area,  and  required  them  to  let  on  building  leases 
the  land  so  acquired.  On  July  30,  1884,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  demised  to  Augustus  Lewis,  a  builder  and 
the  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  a  piece  of  parcel  of  land 
having  a  frontage  of  21  ft.  to  Custom  House- 
street  for  a  term  of  seventy-five  year?,  and  the 
lease  contained  a  covenant  that  the  lessee 
would  erect  upon  the  land  a  substantial  shop, 
warehouse,  or  other  building  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  Borough  Engineer.  A  building  was 
erected  which  was  No.  13,  Custom  House-street, 
and  the  lease  was  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  on 
July  24,  1894.  On  the  same  date  that  the  lease  was 
granted  a  lease  in  similar  terms  was  granted  to  the 
same  lessee  of  a  piece  of  land  on  which  No.  11, 
Custom  House-street  now  stood,  and  that  was 
assigned  in  April,  1888,  to  the  defendant.  A  third 
lease,  also  to  Augustus  Lewis,  was  that  of  No.  6, 
New-street,  which  was  assigned  to  the  defendant  in 
June,  1896,  and  the  question  was  whether,  although 
at  the  dates  of  the  leases  the  property  was  treated 
as  land,  there  was  anything  in  the  leases  to  make 
them  tantamount  to  a  demise  of  a  house,  so  as  to 
imply  a  grant  of  a  right  to  light  as  it  existed  when 
the  old  houses  stood  on  the  site.  In  1896,  just  after 
the  defendant  acquired  the  lease  of  No.  6,  New- 
street,  he  put  a  sort  of  platform  over  the  area  at  the 
rear,  and  in  January,  1900,  he  erected  a  wood  and 
glass  structure  upon  the  platform.  That  was  not 
objected  to  ;  but  in  March,  1901,  he  put  up  the 
building  of  which  the  plaintiff  comp'ained. 


Mr.  Warrington  having  supported  the  judgment 
in  the  court  below, 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  -  Williams,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that  in  respect  of  No.  it,  Custom 
House-street,  and  so  much  of  the  area  as  being 
part  of  the  property,  the  defendant  had  a  right  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  an  owner,  and  so  much  of 
the  injunption  as  went  to  restrain  him  from  erecting 
such  walls  as  he  liked  upon  that  property  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  lease  was  therefore  wrong.  But  so 
tar  ag  related  to  the  property  No.  6,  New-street, 
the  injunction  was  right,  because  the  defendant  had 
not  got  the  assignment  of  No.  C  till  the  plaintiff  had 
got  the  assignment  of  No.  13.  There  would  be  no 
costs  of  the  action,  but  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 

The  other  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


IMPORTANT  QUESTION  ON  A  CONTRACT. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  12th  inst.,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Justices  Romer  and 
Mathew  gave  judgment  in  the  case  of  Bow, 
McLachlan,  &  Co.  v.  Dutilth,  Smith,  McMillan  & 
Co.  The  appeal  was  by  plaintiffs  from  a  decision  of 
Mr.  Justice  Jelf  in  Chambers,  staying  the  action  and 
allowing  the  case  to  go  to  arbitration.  The  short 
facts  were  these  :  The  plaintiffs’  are  electrical  engi¬ 
neers,  carrying  on  business  in  Glasgow’,  and  the 
defendants  are  a  firm  of  electrical  engineers  who 
had  a  contract  with  the  Southend  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  installation  of  the  electrical  tramway- 
system  in  the  town.  They  sublet  the  engi¬ 
neering  part  of  the  contract  to  the  plaintiffs, 
the  total  amount  of  which  sub-contract  was  about 
8,000/.  The  claim  in  the  action  was  for  about 
3  000/.,  the  balance  alleged  to  be  due  under  the  sub¬ 
contract  from  the  defendants,  and  900/.  for  extras. 
The  defendants,  by  a  counter  claim,  sought  from  the 
plaintiffs  3,500/.  It  appeared  that  under  the  corv 
tract  between  the  defendants  and  the  Southend 
Corporation,  that  any  dispute  arising  between  the 
parties  was  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Southend  Corporation  Borough  Eogineer,  Mr. 
Fidler,  and  the  sub-contract  between  the  partieg 
contained  an  exactly  similar  clause.  Mr.  Justice 
Jelf,  in  view  of  this,  on  the  application 
of  the  defendants,  stayed  the  action  started  by 
the  plaintiffs,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  Mr.  Fidler.  The  plaintiffs  appealed  from 
this  decision  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Fidler’s  inte¬ 
rests  were  so  fully  mixed  up  in  the  dispute  that  hg 
could  not  approach  the  matter  with  a  sufficiently 
open  mind  to  give  an  unbiassed  decision  upon  it. 
The  dispute  had  reference  to  the  supply  by  the 
plaintiffs  of  two  engines,  each  capable  of  producing 
200  kilowatts  of  electricity,  and  a  third  engine  of 
125  kilowatts.  These  engines  did  not  pass  the  tests 
of  Mr.  Fidler,  and  he  made  the  defendants  substi¬ 
tute  a  new  engine  for  one  of  the  engines  supplied 
by  plaintiffs  and  made  them  repair  two  of  the  other 
engines,  the  amount  of  this  contract  being  the 
amount  of  the  counterclaim  for  3,500/.  Plaintiffs 
alleged  that  if  anything  was  wrong  with  the 
machinery,  it  was  the  boilers,  which  the  Borough 
Engineer  himself  supplied,  and  that,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  was  not  the  proper  person  to  arbitrate 
on  the  matter. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  Mr.  Fidler  would  not  honestly  act 
between  the  parties  in  his  position  as  arbitrator. 
The  appeal  would  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Lord  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew  concurred. 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  K.C ,  who 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  their  lordships  stayqd 
the  proceedings  under  the  arbitration  for  a  week  to 
enable  the  plaintiffs  to  considor  whether  they  would 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  OF  BLOOMSBURY  v. 

POLDEN. 

At  Bow-street  Police-court,  on  the  6th  inst.. 
before  Mr.  Fenwick,  judgment  was  given  in  the 
case  (heard  on  October  16)  of  a  building,  No.  116, 
High  Holborn,  being  over  ten  squares  in  area  and 
not  properly  separated  as  required  by  Section  74, 
Sub-section  2,  of  the  Building  Act. 

The  magistrate  remarked  that  a  portion  of  the 
vaults  shown  on  plan  had  been  bricked  up  and 
abandoned,  and  therefore  was  not  now  calculated  in 
the  area  of  the  building. 

An  order  was  made  to  comply  with  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  the  District  Surveyor  within  fourteen  days 
and  to  pay  three  guineas  costs. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  OF  BLOOMSBURY  v. 

DANIEL. 

At  Bow-street  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Fenwick, 
magistrate,  on  the  16th  ult.,  a  summons  was  heard 
for  neglect  to  comply  with  a  notice  of  irregularity, 
under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 

The  defendant  had  erected  an  enamelled  iron 
advertising  sign  over  and  covering  the  first-floor 
window,  obstructing  all  light  and  ventilation  to  a 
habitable  room  at  No.  190,  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
contrary  to  Section  70. 

The  District  Surveyor  stated  that  the  structure 
had  been  removed,  and  the  summons  was  with¬ 
drawn  upon  payment  of  130.  costs. 
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RECENT  PATENTS: 

abstracts  of  patented  inventions. 

*4)306.— Apparatus  for  Shutting  Doors  : 
ID  Sckatacr. — As  the  door  is  being  closed  by  a  lever, 
-which  Is  turned  with  a  spiral  spring,  a  stud 
mounted  ovpoa  an  axis  which  works  a  cam  having 
3  Y-shaped  profile  presses  up  a  piston,  joined  by  a 
tube  to  tbe  cam,  and  compresses  a  spring  set 
around  die  tube,  and  as  the  piston  compresses  air 
in  a  cylinder  above  it  it  serves,  together  with  the 
latter  spring,  to  check  the  action  of  the  door  :  but 
as  9oon  as  a  pin  has  passed  over  the  lowest  point  of 
the  cam  the  two  springs  and  the  compressed  air 
above  the  piston  combine  to  close  the  door  just 
before  it  becomes  shut. 

14,018. — Process  of  Moulding  Ericks  :  y- 
Launtnltes. — Ericks  and  similar  goods  having  frogs 
or  recesses  in  their  bearing  surfaces  are  made  with 
certain  moulds  and  plungers,  or  dies,  by  various 
.methods.  Cn  one  adaptation,  when  tbe  brick  is 
ejected  (ram  the  mould,  air  is  admitted  into  the 
recess  by  means  of  recesses  made  in  the  frame  and 
die.  In  another  form,  the  upper  die  is  bolted  on  to 
the  plunger,  or  cross-head,  the  lower  middle  part  of 
tbe  die  being  enveloped  in  a  loose  frame,  and  having 
3  tniddfie  and  pivoted  lift  valve  for  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  recess  after  the  frame  has  been  lifted  ; 
the  movement  of  the  middle  die  is  stopped,  and  the 
frame,  with  the  brick,  is  lifted  a3  high  as  the  top  of 
the  mould,  as  soon  as  a  washer  of  a  rod  that  is 
screwed  ioto  a  cross-bar  of  the  die  touches  the 
table;  otherwise,  one  ejecting-rod  is  screwed  into  a 
cross-bar  of  the  die-frame,  and  there  are  slots  that 
take  sliding  end-projections  from  the  middle  portion 
of  the  die. 

14,03c.— Manufacture  ok  Earthenware 
P/PES. — c.  £.  Robinson  and  J.  Staley. — For  finishing 
the  surface  of  the  goods  before  they  are  burned  and 
removing  blisters  and  similar  blemishes,  the  inven¬ 
tors  joca  prickers  or  needles  to  the  sections  of  a  ring 
that  is  controlled  with  a  spring,  and  to  the  expand¬ 
ing  and  smoothing  parts  of  the  machine  ;  the  wedge- 
shaped  expanding  contrivance  is  joined  to  a  rod  or 
rods,  inserted  through  a  handle,  and  having  stops  to 
restrict  tbe  projection  of  the  needles. 

14/16 l— An  appliance  for  Window-sashes: 
W.  Dcatvu. — A  dove-tail  shaped  block  is  inserted 
into  a  recess  in  the  sash-stile,  the  sash-cord  is  nailed 
to  the  block,  and  to  enable  one  to  take  the  sashes 
out  of  the  frame  the  beads  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  frame  are  made  detachable,  being  held  in 
positzoa  wiili  dowel  pins. 

14,152. — Means  ok  Fastening  Window-sashes  : 
J.  EoUack. — In  a  standard  affixed  to  one  sash  is 
cemtricaily  pivoted  a  weight  whicli  may  be  plugged 
with  leal,  and  to  which  is  secured  a  screwed  arm 
carrying  a  button  or  nut  and  set  to  engage  with  a 
crutch  upon  a  stem  fastened  to  the  other  sash. 
The  screwed  arm  when  unfastened  will  be  held 
Vertically  and  disengaged  from  the  crutch  by  the 
weight.  The  motion  of  the  arm  is  regulated  with 
pins  upon  the  weight.  For  fastening  the  sashes 
the  crutch  and  the  arm  are  to  be  engaged,  and  the 
nut  is  then  turned  until  the  engagement  of  its  neck 
with  the  crutch  pulls  the  meeting-rails  to  one 


14,2/1.— an  Instrument  for  Surveyors’  Use: 
J.  Smith.. — The  inventor  cau3e3  a  telescope  or 
sighting-tube  to  be  carried  at  45  deg.  with  the  level. 
Foe  measuring  the  height  of  an  object  the  observer, 
having  sighted  its  top.  measures  the  distance  to  the 
base  of  the  object  and  so  obtains  its  height  ;  for 
measuring  the  width  of  an  object  with  a  pointer 
that  traverses  a  scale  the  telescope  is  mounted 
adjustably  about  a  pivot  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
acrew. 

iy,2cp.— Improvements  in  Manhole  Covers 
G.  hi/.  Kirk — An  annular  ledge  is  fashioned  about 
the  inside  of  the  frame  in  order  that  it  may  take  the 
riai  of  the  cover,  whereby  the  manhole  will  be 
rendered  air-tight 

r 4,508. — A  Cramp  and  Mitre  Block  Combined 
C.  Matthews  ated  J.  H.  Payne. — In  this  contrivance, 
which  constitutes  an  improvement  of  that  specified 
under  Mo.  38,19/  of  1897,  there  are  screws  that 
secure  the  guiding-plates  tor  the  jaw  to  the  top  of 
uorights;  a  slot  in  one  of  the  plates  provides  for  its 
dine  x  ljustmeat. 

—  A  Fastening  for  Doors  When 
Closed  :  G.  IV.  Mallory. — The  anti-friction  roller 
of  a  curved  arm  is  forced  against  the  door  with  a 
spriag.  The  spring  is  joined  to  a  bracket  as  well 
as  to  act  arm  formed  in  one  piece  with  the  curved 
atm  zck!  spindles  in  bearings  at  the  ends  of  arms 
upon  tfie  bracket.  As  the  door  is  opened  the 
curved  arm  will  be  forced  outwards,  to  be  so  held 
by  the  spring  until  the  door  is  closed  ;  thereupon 
the  c«7tSer  is  returned  into  its  position  for  action  by 
rams  of'  the  curved  flanges  or  lips  of  a  metallic 
iplate. 

14510. —  An  Appliance  for  Incandescent 
Bracket  Burners  :  E.  J.  Shaw. — The  inventor 
seeks  to  obviate  the  heating  of  the  gas  supply  on  its 
wav  to  the  burner,  and  the  tarnishmg  by  heat  of  the 
lacquered  oc  brass  supply  pipe.  He  joins  to  the 
waii  plate,  or  to  an  arm  thereof,  a  U-shaped  gas 
supply-pipe  or  bracket,  and  causes  it  to  be  passed 
downwards  outside  the  chimney  and  the  globe  to 
the  burner  connexion.  Insulated  rings  upon  the 
bracket  keep  the  globe  steady,  and  an  extension 
(lieoe  of  the  bracket  below  tbe  connexion  furnishes 
.a  plugged  trap  for  drawing  off  moisture. 


14,333. — SOLDERING  -  IRONS  USED  WITH  GAS  • 

C.  Ka rfu nkelstei n. — A  tube  in  the  handle  conveys  the 
gas  supply,  which  is  regulated  with  a  screw,  and  as 
it  flows  out  through  the  nozzle  and  a  barrel,  draws 
in  air  at  two  apertures  ;  with  its  escape  in  flame 
from  the  upper  end  of  tbe  tube,  it  draws  in  air 
through  other  openings  ;  but  a  cap,  having  open 
ends,  mounted  upon  the  tube,  prevents  the  flame 
from  passing  through  the  latter  openings. 

14,394. — Construction  of  Kilns  :  J.  Prince.— 

A  middle  main  flue  is  built  lengthwise  beneath  the 
floor  of  a  long-arched  kiln,  and  pairs  of  fire-grates 
divide  it  into  a  range  of  chambers.  Branch-flues 
that  open  into  the  floor  near  the  side  walls  are  set 
in  front  of  each  pair  of  grates.  After  the  chambers 
have  been  charged  through  their  openings  they  are 
bricked  up  :  the  grates  are  then  fed  through  doors, 
and,  it  may  be,  through  openings  in  the  roof.  The 
charging  and  the  fire-lighting  are  performed  pro¬ 
gressively  from  the  end  that  is  most  remote  from 
the  chimney,  and  the  disposition  of  the  dampers 
enables  the'  gases  to  flow  through  a  prearranged 
number  of  chambers  on  their  way  to  the  flue.  The 
kiln  is  stated  to  be  available  for  the  burning  of 
bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  lime,  &c. 

14  408. — Lavatory  Basins  and  their  Fittings  : 
A.  N.  Chamberlain  and  IV.  L.  B.  Hall.  —  The  rear 
ends  of  a  hurse-sboe  carrier  in  which  the  basin  is 
pivoted  are  pivoted  in  vertical  slots,  and  when  the 
carrier  is  horizontal  the  rear-ends  press  against  a 
cross  angle-bar.  The  frame  is  folded  up  by  turning 
the  carrier  into  a  vertical  position,  raising  it  clear 
of  the  bar,  and  then  lowering  it  out  of  the  way,  a 
pivoted  carrier  holds  up  the  receiver,  which  - 
also  be  folded  up  vertically. 

I4  ,  , - —DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  :  A.  «*. 
Stark  —  For  a  system  of  three-wire  distribution, 
having  its  main  leads  and  common  return  bridged 
with  secondary  batteries,  tbe  leads  at  the  subscribers 
stations  are  branched  to  supply  lamps  or  motors, 
the  main  leads  and  returns  being  tapped  so  as  to 
constitute,  with  secondary  conductors,  circuits  for 
telephone  and  telegraph  systems.  At  each  station  a 
call  will  be  set  in  circuit  with  the  secondary  wire 
whenever  the  telephone  is  hooked  up,  but  when  the 
telephone  is  not  on  the  hook  the  return  and 
secondary  conductor  afford  communication.  The 
calling  is' kept  in  circuit  at  the  exchange  with  a  plug 
when  socketed,  a  battery  supplies  current,  and  re- 
lavs  put  the  clearing-out  or  “  busy  test  lamp  into  or 
out  of  circuit  with  that  battery.  11  Busy  ’  rings  con¬ 
nected  in  parallel  to  the  spring-plug  socket  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  tbe  jacks. 

14427.— Sleeve-joints  for  Coupling  Pipes: 

, .  Stewart. — Some  pliable  thin  metal,  such  as  alloy 
or  lead  which  may  be  manipulated  by  the  workman, 
is  used’ instead  of  rubber  or  canvas  for  the  outer 
envelopes  or  sleeves  in  making  a  joint  with  a  plaster 
material  between  a  water  or  other  pipe  and  the  inlet 
or  outlet  of  a  sanitary  appliance.  A  jointless  and 
shapened  sleeve  may  be  adopted,  or  it  may  be 
fashioned  of  sheet  metal  lapped  and  creased  to  make 
the  joint.  „  _ 

14,4 ',3.— Sockets  for  the  Handles  of  Picks  : 
F.  Nelson. — Instead  of  the  customary  socket,  inside 
of  which  the  handle  is  fitted  and  upon  which  one 
drives  the  pick-eye,  the  inventor  devises  a  socket  in 
two  portions  which  spikes,  that  enter  into  the 
handle,  maintain  in  their  proper  positions. 

i4  4-6.— A  VARNISH  :  W.  L.  Shooter.  —  Solvents, 
such  as  spirits  or  naphtha,  are  dispensed  with  by 
this  process  for  dissolving  shellac.  Borax  or  boracic 
acid  is  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  shellac  in 
water,  and  then  liquid  ammonia  is  added  to  com¬ 
plete  the  solution.  In  another  method,  for  a  varnish 
that  must  be  used  when  it  is  hot.  soda  or  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  borax  and  soda  is  substituted  for  the 
boracic  acid  or  borax. 

I4i4o3_The  Building  of  Water-resisting 
Walls'  for  Subterranean  or  Subaqueous 
Foundations  :  y.  F.  O’Rourke.— The  invention 
chit  My  concerns  the  arrangement  of  the  caissons, 
each  of  which  is  built  up  with  vertical  timbers 
held  and  bound  together  with  horizontal  angle- 
irons,  and  has  a  roof  ;  an  opening  in 
the  roof  communicates  with  the  air-shaft,  and 
a  cover  normally  shuts  another  hole  near  one 
end  of  the  caisson.  When  one  caisson  has  been 
sunk  and  some  of  the  wall  ha3  been  built  up  within 
it— a  semi-cylindrical  part  at  the  end  beneath  the 
latter  hole  "excepted— the  second  caisson  is  sunk 
into  line,  and  a  water-tight  joint  about  the  middle 
timbers  is  effected  by  securing  the  abutting  ends 
together  ;  then,  after  removal  of  the  lower  aogle- 
irons  and  the  middle  timbers  of  the  abutting  ends, 
the  building  of  the  wall  is  resumed  through  the 
opening  into  tbe  second  caisson  as  sunk,  and  the 
next  length  of  the  wall  is  built.  The  covers  are  taken 
off  the  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  caissons  for 
removal  of  the  upper  angle-irons  and  the  middle 
timbers,  and  so  the  work  proceeds.  In  order  that 
the  completed  wall  shall  enclose  a  circular  or  poly¬ 
gonal  space  (to  be  filled  with  concrete  or  to  form 
the  foundation  of  a  pier  or  other  structure)  the  two 
vertical  ends  of  each  caisson  are  turned  slightly 
towards  one  another.  In  another  method  the 
inventor  discards  the  roof  of  the  caisson  and 
affixes  the  topmost  angle-iron  below  the  upper  ends 
of  the  vertical  timbers,  that  will  engage  with  the 
lowest  projecting  angle-iron  of  a  coffer-dam 
extension. 

14  490.— SUPPORTS  FOR  Lamps  :  H.  J.  Harrison. 
— A  support  for  incandescent  and  other  lamp3 


consists  of  flexible  conductors  that  are  wound  upon 
a  drum  that  will  turn  about  a  rod  affixed  in  a 
carrying  frame  ;  a  pinion  gears  the  rod  to  a  wheel 
upon  a  shaft  joined  to  the  inner  end  of  a  spring-coil 
which  balances  the  weight  of  the  lamp.  The  lamp 
is  sustained  at  any  height  by  means  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  two  pivoted  catches  upon  the  drum  with 
notches  cut  in  the  rod.  Concentrical  rings  on  the 
other  end  of  the  drum  join  the  flexible  conductors 
to  two  contact-springs  that  are  connected  to  the 
supply-wires,  and  are  carried  by  an  insulator  upon 
the  frame. 

r 4.498.— Construction  of  Fireproof  Floors, 
Ceilings,  &c.  :  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. — Hooked 
hangers  or  wire  loops  fasten  the  centering  supports 
of  floors,  arches,  and  so  on.  The  loops  and  hangers 
are  cut  level  with  the  lower  flanges  of  the  beams 
after  the  concrete  has  become  set,  or  their  ends  will 
serve  to  hold  up  the  wire  netting  and  ceiling  bars. 
The  hanger  can  be  looped  around  the  beam  and  a 
centering  support,  or  its  crossed  sides  may  be 
tightened  by  pressing  the  upper  ends  asunder.  The 
centering  supports  carry  the  centering  boards 
whereon  the  bricks,  tiles,  blocks,  or  concrete  are 
laid,  and  they  are  to  be  fastened  to  one  another 
with  nails  driven  through  cleats. 

14502. —  An  Improved  Plier  or  Nipper: 
XV.  A.  Bernard. — The  handle  and  jaw  are  fashioned 
in  one  piece,  and  that  limb  is  recessed  into  the  other 
limb,  to  which  it  is  joined  with  a  projection  that  fits 
into  a  recess  and  also  with  screws  or  rivets  affixed 
to  plates  and  inserted  through  holes.  The  tool  is 
provided  with  cutters  and  nipping  jaws. 


Friday,  November  14. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “  Water  Supply,  Sources  of  Supply, 
and  Distribution.1’  7  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  15. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— Visit  to  Messrs. 
Yarrow  &  Co.’s  Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineering 
Works,  Poplar.  Train  leaves  Fenchurch  -  street  at 

9 '[sanitary  Institute  {. Demonstrations  for  Sanitary 
Officers).— Inspection  at  the  Sewage  and  Destructor 
Works,  Ealing.  2.15  p.m.  ...  . 

British  Institute  of  Certified  Carpenters.— Visit  to  the 
University  Hospital,  in  course  of  erection  in  Gower-street, 
W.  3  p  m. 

Monday,  November  17. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— ft)  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Drawing  and  Construction  of 
the  Ionic  Volute";  (2)  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “A  Frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Parthenon  Frieze,"  with  lantern  illustrations. 

3  ^Sanitary  Institute  {. Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “  Sewerage.’”  7  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  {Incorporated).— Ur. 
Otis  D.  Black  on  “A  Holiday  in  Normandy.  Illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  6  p.m.  . 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  ( Architectural 
Section).— Mr.  Jas.  Chalmers,  I.  A  ,  President  of  the 
Section,  will  deliver  the  Presidential  Address,  entitled, 
"The  Romance  of  Two  Abbeys;  Holyrood  and  Aber- 
brothock."  Illustrated  by  drawings  and  limelight  views. 

8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  18. 

Institution  of  Civil  E ngineers. — Paper  to  be  further 
discussed,  “Electric  Tramways,"  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Hopkinson,  B.Sc.,  Bertram  Hopkinson,  B.Sc.,  and 
Ernest  Talbot.  8  p.m.  _  _  Tt  • 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  W.  U.Muir 
on  “  The  Duties  of  a  Clerk  of  Works.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  19. 

Society  of  Arts.— Inaugural  address  by  Sir  W.  H. 
Preece,  Chairman  of  the  Council.  8  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worih  on  “Sewage  Disposal.”  7  P™- 

British  Archeological  Association. —  I  he  Rev.  W.  b. 
Lacb-Szyrma,  M.A.,  on  “  Ancient  History  of  Hamault 
Forest  before  the  Roman  Conquest.”  8  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  20. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 
Evening.)— Mr.  J.  Wright  on  “  Evolutir-  — 
by  practical  illustration."  6.30  p.m. 

Friday,  November  21 

Architectural  Association.— Papers  by  Mr.  Cecil  C 
Brewer  and  Miss  Jane  Walker,  M.D..  entitled  “  Some 
Notes  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives.”  Illustrated  by 
lantern  views.  7.30  p.m.  .  ’  „  . 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).  —  Inaugural  Meeting  of  twenty-second  Session. 
Col.  Edward  Kaban,  C.B.,  R.E.,  will  deliver  his  Presi¬ 
dential  Address  on  “The  Preparation  of  Engineenng 
Projects.”  8  p.m.  , 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  W. 
Henman  on  “The  Development  of  Hospital  Design, 
Illustrated  by  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast.” 

Sanitary  institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse.”  7  p.m.  .  ,  _  .  .  . 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  (1)  iue 
adjourned  Discussion  will  be  resumed  and  concluded 
upon  Captain  C.  C.  Longridge’s  paper  on  “  Oil  Motor¬ 
cars  of  1902.”  (2)  If  time  permits,  the  following  paper 
will  be  read  and  discussed  Recent  Practice  in  the 
Design,  Construction,  and  Operation  of  Raw  Cane  Sugar 
Factories  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  by  Mr.  J.  N.  S. 
Williams.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  22. 

The  Craft  School  {Glo.be-voad,  Bethnal  Green,  £).— 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  on  “  Stage  Scenery,  as  an  Art, 
with  Illustra'ions.  8.30  p.m. 


(Craft 

Etching, 


Nov.  15,  1902.] 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

October  22.— By  E.  G.  Hothersall 
(at  Preston). 

Barton.,  &c.,  Lancs. — The  Newsham  Hall  Estate, 

126  a.  2  r.  18  p.,  f. . - .  £9.°°° 

October  30. — By  Philip  Davies 
( at  Knighton). 

>illeth,  Radnor.  —  The  Barns  Farm,  195  a.  1  r. 

.  3.00° 

October  31. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at  Norwich). 

Norwich. — 84.  Prince  of  Wales-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  40/. . .  1,050 

70  and  72,  Rose-lane,  f.,  e.r.  36/ .  720 

November  3.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper. 

Bromley,  Kent. — The  Corner,  f.g.r.  215/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  60  yrs .  6,200 

lydenham. — 138,  Sydenham-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  42/.  -  1.38° 

By  William  Houghton. 

Ilapton.— 44,  Kenr.inghall-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  55/.  .  770 

Valthamstow.— 11,  East-av.,  f.,  q.r.  33/.  - .  580 

Markhouse-rd. ,  freehold  building  site .  335 

''orest  Gate. — Woodford-ter.,  &c.,  f.g.r.  10 /., 

reversion  in  74  yrs . •.•••; .  265 

Bignold-rd.,  f.g.r.  11/.,  reversion  in  76  yrs.  ..  .  285 

Jorwood. — 45  and  47,  Portland-rd.  (The  Victoria 

Stores  with  off-license),  f.,  y.r.  48/ .  1,250 

35.  37.  and  39.  _Portland-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  62/.  8s .  905 

i  and  Victoria-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  45/.  10s .  555 

By  Muskett  &  Sons. 

'otteriham.— 69,  71,  79.  8i,  85,  and  87,  Beacons- 
field-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.  w.r.  201/.  10s. 

i  (in  lots). .  1,260 

By  Weatherall  &  Green. 
it.  John's  Wood.— 24,  Boundary-rd.  (S),  u.t.  35 

|  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  18s.  9d.,  y.r.  55/. .  550 

and  126,  Boundary-rd.  (S),  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r. 


no/. 


28,  Circus-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  8o/.  .. 

2,  The  Villas,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  e.r.  65/ . 

hislehurst,  Kent.— 61,  63,  and  65,  Chislehurst- 

rd.  (S),  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  21/..  y.r.  120/ . 

By  Rendell  &  Symons  (at  Newton  Abbot), 
oplepen,  Devon.— Daignton  Farm,  53  a.  1  r.  36  p., 

f . 

Various  enclosure;,  71  a.  3  r. '37  p.,  f. . 

November  4. — Dennant  &  Co. 

’eptford. — 210,  2T2,  and  214,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r. 

I  200/. . 

jreenwich. — 28  to  38  (even),  Aldeburgh-st.  f.,  y.r. 

156/'  . 

By  Leopold  Farmer  &  Sons. 
f.  John’s  Wood.— 73,  Carlton-hill,  u.t.  58  yrs., 

;  g.r.  ill.  ns.,  e.r.  80/ . 

By  Ogden,  Sons,  &  Oli.ev. 

[itcham,  Surrey. —6,  Baron-gr.,  f.,  p . 

By  H.  S:  R.  Powell. 

fobing,  Surrey. — Wych-st.  lane,  Messina,  f.,  e.r. 


nd/.  . 


lie/.  , 


3,8  to 
M35 


By  Walter  Simmonds. 
sunberwell. — 28,  Graces-rd.,  u.t.  s6J  yrs.,  g.r. 

i  5/.  ios.,  y.r.  32/. . 

By  Humbert  &  Flint  (at  Watford), 
'atford,  Herts.  —  Rickmansworth-rd.,  Cassio 
Bridge  Farmhouse  and  3  a.  3  r.  19  p  ,  f.,  p.  . . 

;  Rickmansworth-rd.,  three  cottages  and  2  a.  o  r. 

1  22  p.,  f.,  w.r.  46/.  i6s . 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith), 
tammersmith. — 3,  5,  7,  and  9,  Eyot-gdns.,  u.t. 

74  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  101  /.  8s . 

ihiswick. — 1,  3,  and  5,  Upham  Park-rd.,  u.t.  67 

1  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  15s.,  y.r.  100/ . . 

1.3,  Wjlton-av.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  w.r.  52/. - 

y  Fleuret,  Sons,  &  Adams  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern). 

lolloway. — Seven  Sisters’-rd.f  The  Bedford 
I  Tavern,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  y.r.  no/.,  with  goodwill 
ambeth. — Lower  Marsh,  The  Three  Compasses, 

l  p.h.,  profit  rental  of  50/.  for  153  yrs . 

aymarket.— Little  Pulteney-st.,  The  Queen's- 

Head,  p.h.,  profit  rental  of  30/.  for  7J  yrs . 

ilackfriars. — Webber-st.,  The  Half-way  House, 

1  p.-h.,  profit  rental  of  85/.  8s.  for  43  yrs.,  with 

1  reversion  . 

!  Webber-st.,  The  Angel  p.h.,  profit  rental  of  30/. 

i  for  40  yrs.,  with  reversion  . 

By  S.  H.  B j  ker  (at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 

itensington. — Abingdon-rd.  The  Abingdon,  p.-h., 

I  u.t.  45  yrs.,  y.r.  ioo/.,  with  goodwill  . 

November  5. — By  Broad,  Wiltshire,  & 
Penny. 

lanning  Town.— Young-st.,  f.g.r's.  30/.,  rever- 

ii  sion  in  54  yrs . 

eckham.— 99,  101,  103,  and  105,  Gordon-rd.,  u.t. 

i  65  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  132/ . 

|135>  *37,  and  139,  Gordon-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

!l  18/.,  y.r.  99/. . . 

ydenham.  —  60,  West-hill,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r. 

I  12I.  17s.,  y.r.  70/ . 

!/althamstow. — 56,  St.  James-st.  (S),  f.,  e.r.  75/. 
liomerton. — 10  and  11,  Nisbet-pl.  (warehouses), 

u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  y.r.  76/ . 

By  H.  Donald60n  &  Son. 
ifalston. — 181,  Queen’s-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 

j  e.r.  40/.  . 

By  Drysdale,  Nurse,  &  Co. 
i/anstead.  —  Dover-rd.,  Beechdene,  Strathmore, 

li  and  Oakleigh,  f.,  p . ; . 

toke  Newington.— 35,  Nevill-rd.,  y.r.  28/.  ;  also 

i.g.r.  11  /.  5s.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  2s.  6d . 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 
ihelsea. — 4  s,  Qakley-st.,  u  t.  58$  yrs  ,  g.r.  8/., 


By  Hillyer  &  Hillyek. 

/ood  Green.— 41,  43,  and  47,  Nightingale-rd., 

u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  ;  il.  ios.,  w.r.  75/.  8s . 

Tottenham. — 1,  3,  and  5,  Alexandra-cottages,  u.t. 

63jyrs.,g.r.  10/.  ios.,  w.r.  66/. . 

I  7,  Langham-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10 j.,  w.r. 

i  32*-  ios . . . 

^■62  to  70  (even),  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  95  yrs.,  g.r. 

i  27/,  ios.,  w.r.  igo / . 

117,  Harringay-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  w.r. 

I  39^-  . 

-  By  Gi.asier  &  Sons. 

layswater. — 33,  Pembridge-villas,  u.t.  40A  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.,  e.r.  80/. . . 

:rand.— No.  54  (S),  u.t.  ij  yrs.,  y.r.  320/ . 

suthwark.— 6,  Railway  Approach  (i),  u.t.  63 
yrs.,  g.r.  95/.,  y.r.  328/.  . 


Peckham. — 25,  Trafalgar-sq.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  61  , 

y.r.  30/. .  , 

By  W.  T.  Marsh. 

Kensington.— Wright's-lane,  Scarsdale  Lodge,  f., 

. .  3 

By  Nbwbon,  Edwards,  &  Co. 

Bowes  Park. — 2,  4,  8  to  32  (even),  Parkhurst-rd., 

f. ,  y.r.  408/. .  5,830 

Parkhurst-rd.,  f.g.r.  61.,  reversion  in  81  yrs . 

Holloway.— 91  and  93,  Seven  Sisters-rd.  (S), 

profit  rental  of  170/.  for  4$  yrs . 

Stamford  Hill. — 138,  St.  Ann's-rd.  (S),  ut.  72  yrs., 

g. r.  8/.,  y.r.  40/. .  360 

Finsbury  Park. — 52  and  54,  Romilly-rd.,  u.t.  65 

yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  76/.  .  850 

Streatham.  — 94  to  102  (even).  Wellfield-rd.,  u.t. 

6t  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  w.r.  184/.  12s .  1,160 

Highbury. — 83  and  85,  Highbury-quadrant,  u.t. 

17  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  87/.  .  755 

By  Salter,  Rex,  &  Co. 

Camden  Town.— 8 1,  Camden-rd.  and  5,  Rochester- 

mews,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  72/ .  705 

Kentish  Town.— 41,  Chetwynd-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 

S-r.  7/.  7S-,  y  r.  42/ .  460 

Holloway. — 4,  Hargrave-pk.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r. 

7/.  7s. ,  e.r.  50/.  . .  455 

Wood  Green.— 90,  Winkfield-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  y.r.  21/.  ios.. j .  200 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Newington  Butts. — 22  and  24,  Peacock-st.,  f., 

y.r.  24/.  .  460 

Herne  Hill. — 204,  Milkwood-rd.,  u.t.  63^  yrs., 

g.r.  61..  y.r.  30/.  315 

Wimbledon. — 2,  4  and  6,  Gilbert-rd.,  f., 

w.r.  84/.  ios .  885 

Haydons-rd.,  corner  plot  of  building  land,  f.  ..  165 

Norwood. — 167  and  169,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs., 

g.r.  7/.,  w.r.  44/.  4s .  295 

Belvedere,  Kent.— 1  to  4,  River  View,  u.t.  55  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r.  67/.  .. .  800 

Northfleet,’  Kent. — 39,  Springbead-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

16/.  8s . 150 

Stratford. — 58,  59,  60,  63,  65,  66  and  68,  Forest- 

lane  (S),  u.t.  84^  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  y.r.  260/. _  1,980 

Walworth. — 71,  Mann-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios., 

_w.r.  46/.  16s .  315 

Plaistow. — 274,  Barking-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  70/ .  1,030 

Tooting.— 1,  2,  and  4,  Pine-villas,  u.t.  94  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.  ios  ,  y.r.  107/. .  640 

Camberwell. — 15,  17,  19,  and  21,  Denmark  Hill 

(S),  f.,  y.r.  289/. .  4,675 

New  Cross. — 2,  4,  and  6,  Lubbock-st.,  u.t.  63-Iyrs., 

g.r.  10/.  ios.,  w.r.  79/.  6s .  560 

By  Joseph  Stower. 

Ludgate  Hill.— 9,  Broadway  (S),  f.,  y.r.  130/. _  3,000 

City  of  London. — 63,  Carter-lane  (publishing  pre¬ 
mises),  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  200/.,  y.r.  600/. .  6,500 

By  Woods  &  Snelling  (on  premises). 

Salisbury. — Market-sq.,  the  Clough  Hotel,  freehold 

rental  of  200/.,  reversion  in  7  yrs .  7,050 

November  7. — By  Faraday  &  Rodgers. 

Camden  Town.  -S3,  85,  and  87,  Arlington-rd.,  f., 

y.r.  108/.  - .  1,720 

120,  Camden-st.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  y.r.  46/. ..  525 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold  ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly 
rental ;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs. 
for  years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent:  nv.  for 
iuc  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove. 


at  i-ilway  -ep8t 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIAL  S. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of.  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest, 
'’'uality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
lould  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  —  —  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  _  „  2  12  o  ,,  „ 

Shippers  . 2  5  o 

Flettona . 1  d  o 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . .  1  12  o  „  ,,  lf 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  „  „  ., 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  5  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  . .  a  5  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  11  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....480  ,,  „  ,, 

Glazeo  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  „  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  1500  ,,  • 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . ...14  00,,  „  ,, 

Seconds  Quality 
Whiteand  Dipped 

Salt  Glazed ... .  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

f  Thames  Ballast  . .........  6  o  ,,  ,, 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

s.  d. 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  B  ue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. . . . .. . ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks.  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  In  blocks  ....  1  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 

Farleigh  Down  Bath"  ..18  J,  ” 

Beer  in  blocks  _ _  1  6  ,, 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10  ,,  ,, 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2  ,,  J, 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  24 
Red  Corsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  20  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  24  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  ,, 

6 in. sawn  twosides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) . 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  . 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes). . 

2  in.  to  si  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . . 

i£  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto 
Best  Hard  York  - 
Scappled  random  blocks  3 
in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) . 2 

in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Dit(  . 

in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  ..  1 
in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  o 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed) 


.  2  3  per  foot  super. 


7i 


5X10  best  blue  Bangor . .  13 


1  blocks 

6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 

SLATES. 

£  s.  d. 

7  6P 


3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  dep6t. 

11  >. 


o  of  iaooatry.dep1 


,  at  rly. 


16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green . . ..  15 


16X  8  „  ,,  876 

10  permanent  green  10  10  o 


s.  d. 

Best  Dlain  red  roofing  tiles.. 42  o  per  1 

Hip  and  valley  tiles..  —  3  7  per  doz.  „  „ 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  o  per  1,000  „  u 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,,  ,,  f; 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  4  o  per  doz.  ,, 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000  ,,  „ 

Do.  ornamental  Do . 60  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles . 4  o  per  doz.  „  „ 

Valley  tiles  -  3  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes) .  51  9  per  1,000  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54  6  ,,  ,, 

Hip  tiles..  . . -  4  1  per  doz.  ,,  , 

Valley  tiles...  —  . ~3~  8  ~  -  ,,  „ 

Best  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles  .  48  o  per  i.coo  „  „ 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  50  o  „  ,,  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz.  ,,  „ 

Vallej  tiles  .  38-,,  ,,  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood. — Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals  :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..  . . -  1570  o  16  10  o 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 . . . .  14  10  o  15  10  o 

Battens:  best  2J  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Battens  :  best  si  by  6  and  3  by  6  . 


o  less  than 
in.  and  8  in. 
less  thanbest 


Deals  :  seconds . . — 

Battens;  seconds  . .  o  10  o  ,,  „  ,, 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ...  900  9  10  6 

2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _  8  io  o  9  10  o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 

1  in.  and  ij in.  by  7  in,  010  o  more  than 

battens. 

J  In . . . too 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  — .  4  10  o  5  o  o 

Seconds  . . .  4  5  o  4  10  ° 

Small  limber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  .._  3  12  6  3  15  o 

Small  timber (6  in.  to  8  in.)  ....  3  o  Q  3  10  o 

Swedish  balks. .  2  15  300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)..  35  3  *5  o 

Joiners’ Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

.  3  in.  by.ziin.  — . ....  23  o  o  24  o  o 

3  in.  by  9  in.  . . 21  o  o  22  10  o 

Battens, 2i  in. and  3-  in.  by  7  in.  17  o  o  18  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  10  o  20  o  o 

,,  ,,  3  in.  by  9  jn.  17  10  o  19  o  o 

Battens,  si  in.  and^  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in . .  *5  10  0  16  10  o 

Battens,  2j  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  o  12  10  o 

[ See  also  next  page. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contracts,  etc.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Central  Home  and  Cottage  Homes  for  Children . 

'iNuff  Public  Library  . ••••■•• 

Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Kingston  Guardians  . 

Workington  corporation  . 

Agnt  -Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


25L,  15L,  and  lOi. 
2bl.,  lot.  aim  ll>(.  . 
4001.,  -OOL,  lOOt. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Bricks  and  Cement  . - . 

shed,  Ac.,  Luniley  street  . . . 

Granite  road-metal,  limdes-road  . . . 

School,  '»Vesi  tliii  . . . . ..... 

len  Cottages,  Wiodmilllatie  . ... 

Aduuions  to  Premises,  tick  e-street,  Kendal  .... 

Additions  to  Hospital  . 

schools,  Jenmng  Btreet  . 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  i.hapel,  Trinity-road,  Halifax 

Homes,  Hall,  <se. ,  Dowuend  . . . ... 

cement,  Ac.  (76  ton?)  . . . 

Widening  Siispen&iou  bridge . 

Schools.  Deutou-Btreet,  Carlisle  . 

station  buildings,  Ac  ,  Nottingham  . 

buildings,  Granriia,  Londonderry  . . 

Kesideuce,  coast  Guard  station,  Greenock . 

Additions  to  school,  Pwli,  Llanelly . 

' Coastguard  Buildings,  at  Grove  Point,  Portland 

*  Revised  l  enders  for  Generatg.  bln.,  Offices  A  Car  Shed 
’  1  wo  concrete  A  brick  Gasholder  luuks.Poleshiil  YVks 

Additions,  Ac.,  Commercial  Hotel,  Lorres,  N.B . 

Wa  er-supply  Works  . . . 

Additions,  Ac.,  bank  House,  Carmarthen  . 

Highly  two  cottages,  biackiey  Kslalc  . 

Lauuuiy  buildings,  Llwyuypia . 

School  Buildings  . 

Ironwork  (117  tons)  FolesbUl . 

Technical  school,  Ac . . . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Hollington . . . 

Pub. ic  Convenience,  Rock-a-Noie-road . 

Road  Works,  Ac.,  near  Larrar-road  . 

newei  s,  Ac . . . . 

Pavilion  at  Recreation  Ground . 

flags  aim  Kerbs  . . 

Reservoir,  near  Dairy,  Ayrshire  . . . | 

‘Making-up  Glasgow, Tweedmouth,  Stirling,  Ac., roads 

‘supply  of  Horse  Ambulance  . I 

‘Making- up  and  Paviug  Road . . . 

•Porter’s  Lodge  at  Crown  Uiil,  West  Norwood  . 1 

‘Erection  of  offices . ‘ 

'Laying  New  Fire  Mains  at  Workhouse . [ 

‘supply  of  Encaustic  Tablets . . . . 

•furniture  for  Farmer-road  senool  . j 

‘Superstructure  of  Kversley  bridge . 

Sewers,  Ac.,  uear  Mlllbay  Pier . 

sewerage  Works . . . 

’Making  up  Roads,  Muswell  Hill  . 

‘Superstructure  of  Museum,  South  Kenslugton . 

’block  of  Residential  Fiats,  Ealing . 

*  Purcuase  of  Surplus  Stores  . - . 

Rebuilding  business  Premises,  Markei-st.,  Bradtord  . 

Repairing  church,  Dundy  van,  Coatbridge,  N.k . 

Three  Houses,  William  street.  Ashton-unaer  Lyue  ... 

House,  Rubper,  Sussex  . . 

House,  couudon,  near  Bishop  Auckland  . 


Rhyl  (Wales)  U.D.C . 

Sheffield  Corporation .  .  ... 

W  ealdstoue  (Middlesex)  D.D.C.  . 

Dart  ford  school  Board  . 

Drogheda  Corporation . . 

Mcs«i8.  W.  Musiro.e  A  00a . 

Swansea  Hospital  Committee  .... 
swindon School  baaid . . 


Bristol  Guardians . . 

Liauauduo  U.D.C . . 

Conway  bridge  Commissioners 


Midland  Railway  Company  . 


The  Admiralty  . 

Penibrey  School  board 

The  Admiralty  . 

Pontypridd  U.D.C.  ...... 

Coventry  Corporation ... 


Aspatria  (Cumberland)  Water  Co, 
caiinarthensnire  County  Council.. 

M  lUthester  Corporation  . 

Poutyprldd  Guardians  . 

Lochwiuuoch  School  board . 

Coventry  Corporation  . 

btierley  Hill  (Starts)  U.D.C . 

Hastings  (U.D.)  School  board  ...... 

Hastings  Corporation . 

bangor  (Ireland)  Town  Council  .. 

Lewes  Town  Council  . 

&l.  Albans  Corporation  . . 

Middlesbrough  Corporation . . 

irviue  (N.b.)  Corporation . 

Couuty  borough  of  West  Ham  ... 

W  est  Ham  Union . 

Fulnatn  borough  Council  . . 

Lambeth  Guaruiaus . 

Bristol  Water  Works  Co. . 

Isiiugton  Guardiaus . . 

Loudon  County  council . 

Leyton  School  Board  . 

Southampton  County  Council . 

Plymouth  Corporation  . 


do. 


C.  J.  Hayter,  Esq. 

Commissioners 01  H.M.  Works,  Ac 


London  County  Council  . . 

Messrs.  Kmsiey  and  Mosley  ., 
Trustees  . 


Mr.  W.  Cobb  . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


L.  G.  Hall,  Civil  Eogineer,  Paradise-street,  Rhyl . 

C.  F.  Wike,  civil  Engineer,  Towu  Hail,  Sheffield  . . 

F.  Hill-Pair,  civil  Engineer,  Wealdstoue . 

H.  Hal-,  Architect,  19,  Doughty  street,  W.C . 

Botough  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Drogheda . 

s.  snaw.  Architect,  Highgate,  Kenjal . . . 

G.  Moxhain,  Architect,  castle-street,  Swansea . 

bishop  A  Pritchett,  Architects,  owiuilou . 

Utley  A. Co.,  lo,  W aterhotue-sireet,  Halifax . . 

La  1  robe  A  W  estern,  Architects,  2u,  Ciare-stroet,  Bristol  . 

E.  p.  Stephenson,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Llandudno . 

J.  J.  W’euster,  civil  Engineer,  ill),  Victoria-street,  6.  w . 

W.  H.  brierley,  Aichitect,  Louual,  York . 

Engineer,  Midland  Railway  station,  Derby  . 

M.  A.  RoDinson,  Architect,  Kichrnoud -street,  Londonderry  ...  . 
Director.  Wrks.  Dept.,  Adinlrlty,  21,  Northuinberlaud  av.,  W.C. 

K.  Williams,  Architect,  Burry  l’ort,  Llanelly  . 

Works  Department,  Admiralty,  Nortnuuiberland-avenue,  W.C... 
K  P.  Wilson,  (id,  Victoria  street,  Westminster,  S.W . 

F.  W.  Stevenson,  Gas  Works,  Coventry . 

J.  Forrest,  Architect,  Forres  . . . 

Pickering  A  Crompton,  Cvl.  Kngrs.,  11.  Lowcher-st.,  Whitehaven 

i).  Pmllips,  Surveyor,  Carmarthen . . . . 

City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Manchester  . 

A.  o.  Evans,  Arcnltect,  Pontypridd  . . . 

c.  Davidson,  Architect,  Terrace  buildings,  Paisley . 

F.  W.  Stevenson,  Eugiueer,  Gasworks,  Coventry . 

J.  L.  Harpur,  surveyor.  Town  Hall,  brleriey  Hill . 

C.  A.  Pigott,  Architect,  Lundou-roud.  ot.  Leonards . . 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  tlasliugs  ...  . 

J.  GUI,  Civil  Eugiueer,  Bangor . . . . . . 

borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Lewes  . 

City  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  si.  Albans  . . 

Borough  Engineer,  .Municipal  buildings,  Middlesbrough  . 

Leslie  A  Reed,  Civil  Engineers,  72A,  George-street,  Euiuburgh  .. 

borougu  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  West  Ham,  E.  ...  . 

Master  of  workhouse,  Leytonstone,  N.E . . 

borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  s.W . 

Clerk  to  the  Guardiaus,  Brook-street,  Kenoiogtonroad,  S.E . 

H.  Williams,  Arcnitect.  Alliance  Chambers,  oorn -street,  Bristol 

W.  smith,  Arcintect,  05,  Chaucery-laue,  w.C . 

County  Hall,  Spnog  Gardens,  S.  *v . . . . 

W.  Jacques,  Architect,  2,  Feu  court,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C . 

County  surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester  . 

J.  Matisergb  A  Sous,  Civil  Engineers,  5,  Victoria-street,  a.W . 


do. 


Vigers  &  Co.,  4,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry  . 

Aston  Webb,  Architect,  19,  Gueeii  Aune’s-gate,  S.W . . 

Paigrave  a  Co.,  Arcnitects,  2s,  Victoria-street,  S.W . 

Manager  of  Works,  Belvedere-road  ».  E. . . . 

Messrs.  Mosley,  (i,  Wormuld-row,  Leeds  . 

A.  Cullen,  Architect,  Brandon  Cuamoera,  Hamilton,  N.B . 

X.  George  A  aous,  Architects,  Oldaquare,  Ashtou-unaer-Lyne  ... 
j .  p.  Briggs,  Arcnitect,  Effingham  House,  Arundel-st.,  atrand  ... 
J.  W.  Tayior,  Arcnitect,  Newoastie-on-Tyne  . 


Nov.  20 
do. 

Nov.  21 


do. 

Dec.  1L 
No  date 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Draughtsman  . 

Teaching  of  Drawing  .. 

Clerk  of  Works  . 

Clerk  of  Works  . 


By  whom  Required. 


Hackney  Borough  Council  .  21.  2s.  per  week  . 

Secretary  of  stale  fur  the  Colonies  4, 001  Rupees  per  aunum 

lsnugton  borough  Council  . .  M.  19s.  per  week . 

Loudou  Couuty  council .  Not  stated . 


Nov.  IS 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  22. 
Nov.  24 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  ic  xx.  Public  Appointment s, : 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

byuin .  ai  o  o  2J  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in. . .  18  o  o  19  10  o 

Battens .  13  10  o  15  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

. 16  o  o  17  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . 14  10  o  x6  o  o 

Battens .  X1  J0  0  ia  IO  0 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13  0  o  1}  °  o 

Battens . .  .  u  10  o  o  1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  ix  in.  14  10  o  15  10  o 

b.mdv . S”  °  ;i"  ° 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  1310  o  14  10  o 

»»  11  11  3  in-  by  9  in.  ia  10  o  13  10  o 

11  .  •  i,  battens .  9  10  o  10  xo  o 

Pitch-pine :  deals .  xg  0  0  jg  0  0 

Under  a  ir.  thick  extra  . „  oxoo  100 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

£ 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sixes..  33  1 

Oddments  . .  22  1 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  ... . .  24  i< 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . „  20  < 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  o  ; 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . o  : 

Small  „  „  o  j 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  pa  ft.  cube  ..  o  ; 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . „ . .  o  c 

in,  do.  do.  ...  ^  o  c 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  labasco,  per  ft.  sup, 

as  inch .  o  < 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0  j 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . 0  » 

Teak,  per  load  .  16 


At  per  standard. 


£  s 

upwards. 


xo  o  20  o 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard*. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.. 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube . „ .  ..  .  . . .  _  040  -  -  - 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot .  o  13.  6  o  17  6‘ 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  pi  ined  and 

matched . . . .  o  14  o  o  18  ti¬ 

ll  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0x6  o  x  1  6. 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot .  on  6  o  1)  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . .  . .  012  o  o  14  o. 

xj  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . .  014.  6  o  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  inch  yellow matchedand 

beaded  or  V -jointed  boards  oxi  o  013  6 
x  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14  o  o  id  a 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  0116 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  11  6  o  13  & 

.  6-in.  at  6d.  to  gd.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 
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•RICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
led  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

□pound  Girders  ,,  ,,  8  a  6  g  5  o 

;Ies,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

ary  sections  .  7  17  6  8  17  6 

,ch  Plates  . . .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

t  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
t eluding  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
!*—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

ommon  Bars .  715  0  8  5  o 

fcaffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

smerchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

taffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  . .  10  10  o  ... 

I'ild  Steel  Bars . .  q  0  o  9  10  o 

:oop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  S  o  9  10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  ... 

1  (*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

{it  Iron,  Biack. — 

Irdinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

n  „  to  24  g .  1100  ... 

B1  „  tO  26  g .  12  10  O  ... 

Rt  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

rdinary  sizes.  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

.3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  15  o  -  .  ■ 

*>  .»  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

»i  >,  26  g .  14  5  o 

t  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality:— 

dinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  ... 

»i  >,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  ... 

26  g .  18  o  o  ... 

lanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

dinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  3  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  ... 

>1  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  ... 

Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  ^ 

t03ff-.b,y  a°  g- 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  . 

]  n  ■>  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  ... 

I  '■*.  .  ••  2.6  g .  14  5  o  ... 

nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  5  o  915  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  it 
£  s.  d. 

I — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  7  6 

ie  in  coils  . 13  17  6 

P»P« . - .  16  7  6 

npoPipe], .  16  7  6 

I  i— Sheet — 

ille  Montague . ton  25  o  o 

sian . .  24  10  o 

ItR — 

:>ng  Sheet..  . . per  lb  o  o  10 

a  .  „  o  o  11 

per  nails  . „  o  on 

> — 

mg  Sheet - - -  „  009 

'.English  Ingots -  o  1  *3 

iCR — Plumbers’  ___  ,,  o  o  6.J 

men’s _ ,,  o  o  84 

ivpipe  o  o  94 


London. 
£  S.  d 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

(thirds . .. . . 2?d.  per  ft.  delivered. 

fourths  .  1  jd. 

tthirds . .  3Jd. 

fourths . .  2|d. 

Ithirds . _  4d. 

fourths  . ..  34d. 

ithirds .  sd. 

fourths  .  4  Id. 

11  sheet,  15  oz . .  3d. 

'(’ley's  Rolled  Plate ‘ "  tfd. 


.  2d. 
2id. 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Ibinseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  023 

,,  ,,  in  drums  .  ~  -  a 

I'  11  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  „ 

ij  ,,  in  drums  . _ 

ratine,  in  barrels  . . . 

in  drums . 

ihe  Ground  English  White  Lead 

(lead.  Dry . . . .. 

(linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per  cwt. 

liiolm  Tar _ _ _ per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

'  ale  Oak  Varnish  . . .  *g  ^ 

’  opai  Oak .  0  I0  g 

t  ne  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

S  xtra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  0  ,0  g 

1  ne  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

(lurches.... . o  14  o 

Uastic  Carriage  .  o  J2  g 

i  ne  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  o  16  o 

1  ale  Maple  .  o  ,g  0 

•  Pale  Durable  Copal .  0  ,3  Q 

«  Pale  French  Oil .  s  r  0 

!  ill  Flatting  Varnish .  o  i3  o 

» Copal  Enamel  .  ,  0 

*  Pale  Paper  . .._ .  0  12  0 

li  ipan  Gold  Size . o  ,0  g 

»  lack  Japan .  0  ig  0 

I  id  Mahogany  Staio  . o  Q  „ 

Jvick  Black _ .  Q  3  g 

*  Wack .  0  16  o 

2g 


1  and  Brush  Polish 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications, 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
{actory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.tn.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


BEXHILL  (Sussex).— For  ihe  erection  of  shelter  hall, 
&c.,  Egerton  Park-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
G.  Ball,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Bexbill  : — 

Ironwork  of  Rcof,  Glazing-,  &*c. 

Howard  &  Co.  . .  ,£1,548  o  |  Whitford  &  Co.  £514 

Jones  &  Sons -  654  5  E.  C.  &  J.  Keay, 

o  Ltd.,  Birming- 
o  ham*  . 

°  I 

Building. 

|  W.  H.  Bailey  ..  £ 

I  T.  W.  Dexter, 

I  Bexhill*  . 


Main  &  Co .  634 

Bain  &  Co _ _ _  624 

J.  Every .  621 


1,659  « 


CARDIFF. — For  the  erection  of  new  premises 
Tunnel-court.  Mr.  Edgar  G.  C.  Down,  architect, 
High-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 
Latreyjk  Co.  . .  £657  3  2  |  Turner  &  Sons  .  ,£567  o 


W.  T  Morgan  .  500 
D.  W.  Davies  . .  5,0 

Jas.  Allan .  570 

Price  Bros .  568 


Thomas  &  Co. 

I  G.  Griffiths  . .. 
I  Knox  &  Wells.. 
|  W.  Symonds*  . . 


LANGTOFT  (Yorks).— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Joseph  Shepherd- 
son,  architect,  14,  Middle-street  South,  Driffield  :— 
Thompson.  Sawden,  &  Sons,  Langtoft, 

Driffield* . . . £1,670 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  premises,  new  shop, 
&c.,  45,  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  W.,  for  Messrs.  Spiking 
&  Co.  Messrs.  Blangy  &  Van  Baars,  architects,  South- 
ampton-buildings,  W.(J.  : — 

Sage  &  Co . £c,544  I  Stimpson  &  Co . .£1,365 

Syme  &  Duncan -  1,500  I  Lole  &  Lightioot*  ..  1,287 

Turtle  &  Appleton..  1,445  I 


LONDON.  —  For  alterations  to  shop  and  offices, 
No.  113,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W.,  for  Messrs.  Jealous 
&  Saul.  Mr.  A.  J.  Perriam,  architect  and  surveyor,  43, 
Cannon-street,  E.C.  : — 

Gould  &  Brand . ,£1,19}  |  Marchant  &  Hirst*  .£1,137 


LONDON. — For  reconstructing  Old  Kent-road  Bridge, 
for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Westwood  &  Co . .£3,491  j8  i 

Mowlem  &  Co .  3,2:2  o  o 

J.  A.  Ewart  .  3,123  7  6 

W.  Manders  .  3,005  1  5 

Cochrane  &  Sons .  2,969  2  8 

Fasey&  Son .  2,911  3  o 

M.  Dinnie*  . 2,491  15  8 


LOUGHBOROUGH  (Leicestershire).— For  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  school  buildings,  Rendell-street,  for  the  School 
Board.  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  &  Allcock,  architects,  Mill- 
street,  Loughborough  : — 


Wright. . . .  .£4,350 
Moss  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  4i3°2 

W.  F.  Hard- 


C.  A.  Dobson. 


Watson  & 

Camm  - £4,168  15 

Barker  &  Son.  4,096  o 
W.  Corah  ....  4,000  o 

A.  Faulks, 
Loughboro’t  3,995  o 


NEWBRIDGE  (Mon  ).— For  the  erection  of  twenty- 
eight  houses,  for  the  Abercarn  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Abercarn  : — 
Farrow  Bros.,  Newport*  . £4.895 


SKIPTON  (Yorks). — For  the  erection  of  a  sanatorium 
r  consumptives,  Eastby,  for  the  Bradford  Board  of 
Guardians.  Mr.  Fred.  Holland,  engineer,  n,  Parkinson's 
Chambers,  Hustlergate,  Bradfoid: — 

Masonry. — E.  Baimforth,  Queembury*. . £1,192  10  o 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. — A.  H.  Shaw, 

Skipton* .  ...  522  6  10 

Plumbing. — W.  &  J.  Harrison,  Keighley*  247  o  o 
P,astering. — J.  Greenwood,  Cross  H  ills*  112  o  4 
Slating. — Thornton  &  Sons,  Skipton*  ..  89  15  o 

Painting. — Harland  &  Sons,  Bradford*. .  41  00 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  building  shop,  &c.,  50,  East- 
street.  for  Mr.  John  H.  Boyes,  butcher,  Southampton. 
Mr.  W.  Warwick  Neil,  joint  architect  with  Mr.  A.  A. 
Burnett,  Southampton.  Quantitijs  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Neil : — 

Dyer  &  Son  . £1,280  j  H.  Cawte  . £1,170 

Jenkins  &  Son,  Ltd.  1,279  C.  G.  Stent .  1,120 

Stevens  &  Co .  1,267  |  Wright  &  Son*  ....  1,115 

[All  of  Southampton.  ] 


STRATFORD.  —  For  Depository  at  Stratford,  for 
Messrs.  C.  Boardman  &  Sons.  Messrs.  George  Baines  & 
R.  Palmer  Baines,  architects,  5,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

Credit  if 
Extra  for  Fletton 

Est.  Est.  Seysseli  Bricks 

“A."  “  B."  Asphalt.  are  used. 

„  £  £  S.  £  s.  £ 

G.  F.  Hosking..  3,925  ..  22  10  ..  23  o  ..  a6 

Johnson  &  Co. . .  3,900  . .  21  o  ..  21  o  ..  25 

Mattock  Bros. . .  3,797  . .  36  o  . .  29  o  . .  10 

Battley,  Sons,  & 

Holness . 3,729  ..  20  o  ..  18  10  ..  20 

Turtle  & 

Appleton  ..  3,635  ..  19  o  ..  22  o  ..  nil 

F.  &  H.  F. 

Higgs . 3,609  ..  23  o  ..  14  o  ..  nil 

Gough  &  Co.  ..  3,374  ..  20  o  ..  18  5  ..  40 

C.  North,  Man- 
bey-rd.,  Strat¬ 
ford.* . .  3,164  ..  30  o  ..  33  o  ...  30 


WELSHPOOL. — For  the  erection  of  a  cottaji 
hospital  for  the  Victoria  Nursing  Institute.  Mr.  F.  f 
Shayler,  architect,  Kenneth-chambers,  Shrewsbury: — 

^  Bullock . £1,627  o  |  M.  H.  Thomas  ..  £1,499 

E.  Davies,  Welsh- 


H.  Nicholas. . 


1,59°  ° 
1,559  10  | 


pool*  .  1,358  o 


WESHAM  (Lancs.). — For  the  erection  of  a  workhouse, 
&c.,  for  the  Fylde  Union  Guardians.  Messrs.  Haywood 
&  Harrison,  architects,  Accrington  and  Lytham.  Quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  architect : — 

S.  Wilson,  St.  Andrew's-road,  S .  £43i996 

Thirty-four  tenders  were  not  sent  in. 


Stable. 

.  £325  0 


WROTHAM. — For  house  and  stables  at  Hognore  Hill, 
Wrotham,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Charles _  GartOD.  Mr.  Edward 
Tidman,  architect,  3*.  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  Lee  &  Sons,  35,  Craven-street, 
Strand : — 

House. 

W.  H.  Archer . £2,898  6  . 

Elmoie  &  Sons .  2,880  o  . 

Corhen .  2,830  o  . 

Banks  .  2,761  10  . 

Emmett  .  2.590  o  . 

Wiltshire .  2,526  o  . 

Iegulcen .  2,508  14  . 

Kiir.pton  &  Ranger -  2,294  7  • 

Woods  .  2,075  5  • 

Wood  &  Sons,  Bough- 
ton,  Monchelsea,  Maid¬ 
stone!  .  r,9oo  o  . 

J  Modified  and  accepted. 


LONDON.— For  first  portion  of  new  cable  factory  at 
North  Woolwich,  £.,  for  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Messrs.  Ardron  &  Dawson,  architects,  6,  Old  Queen- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.  :  — 

Mowlem  &  Co . £23.139 


Foster  &  Dicksee  ..  22,844 

Holloway  Bros . 

Holland  &  Hannen 

Downs . 

Higgs  &  Hill . 

Lawrence  &  Sons  . . 

Lovatt  &  Roberts . . 

t  Accepted,  subject  to  reductions,  at  £18,402. 

Ironwork. — Sbaw  &  Co . £3,200 

Pile-driving. — Chafent  Newman .  1 ,598 

Fire  Mains. — Aiton  &  Co .  853 


Kirk  &  Randall _ £20,377 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood  .  20,377 

Patman  &  Fother- 

ingham .  20,173 

Chessum  &  Sons  ..  19,997 
Grover  &  Son!  ....  19,734 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

EAST  LAMBETH  (Ivydale-roari)  — Enlargement. 
Boys’,  116;  girls’,  116  ;  infants',  128  Total,  360.  Class¬ 
rooms — Boys’,  60,  56  :  girls’,  60,  56  ;  in'ams',  65,  63.  Pro¬ 
viding  new  staircase  for  boys,  additional  cloakrooms  and. 
lavatories  for  all  departments  ;  hoys'  teachers'-room,  stock -1 


rooms,  laundry  centre,  an  1  additional 
drainage : — 

W.  Downs  . £8,ros 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  . .  7,892 
Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . .  7,704 

Mitchell  &  Son  ....  ?,h87 

J.  Greenwood .  7,635 

Holloway  Bros.  (Lon¬ 
don),  Ltd .  7ijt8 


er-closets  and 


Rice  &  Son  . £7i445 

Lai  hey  Bros .  7, 197 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  7,179 

Lawrance  &  Sons  ..  7,105 

E.  Trigzs .  7,073 

Smith  &  Sons.  Ltd.  6,991 
J.  &  C.  Bowyer*.. ..  6,696 

rSee  also  next  pagt . 
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FINSBURY— GILLEN  PI  E-ROAD  (boys  and  girls): 
Removing  existing  part ii ion  and  providing  two  sliding 
glazed  partitions  in  order  to  re-divide  classrooms  B  and  C 
into  three  rooms,  including  the  provision  of  a  lobby  in  the 
middle  room  for  direct  access  to  one  of  the  side  rooms. 
Also  providing  an  open  fire  portable  stove  for  warming  the 
middle  room  in  each  case,  and  constructing  brick  flues  in 
connexion  with  same,  together  with  lengthening  the 
windows  in  the  same  room  :  — 

Dearing  &  Son . £560  I  Wake  &  Dean,  Ltd.  . .  £440 

Thompson&  Bev- 1  idge  518  W.  Martin  .  438 

London  School  Furni-  McCormick  &  Sons  ..  434 

ture  Co .  495  |  F.  Lull* . .. ....  ..  3C7 


FINSBURY  (Rotherfield-street).  —  Providing  sliding 
glazed  partition  to  divide  Classroom  B  in  each  depart- 

Dearing  &  Son.  .£281  o  o  I  Barrett  &  Power£228  o  o 
H.  Bouneau. . . .  255  o  ol  McCormick  & 

London  School  Sons .  222  o  o 

Furniture  Co.  237  14  9  |  Williams  &  Sons*  206  o  o 


GREENWICH  (Kilmorie-road). — Providing  and  fixing 
complete  low-pressure  hot-water  apparatus  to  three  halls 
(boys,  girls,  infants),  also  to  six  classrooms  on  each  floor, 
drawing  classroom,  cloakrooms,  corridors,  and  lavatories  : — 


Paragon  Heating  Go...  £785 
Wontner-Smith,  Gray, 

&  Co .  710 

Cannon  &  Sons  .  697 

Stevens  &  Sons  .  660 

J.  &  F.  May  .  588 

R.  Clarke .  574 

(Provision  of  ^805  inckiged  in  contract  for  new  school.] 


Bates  &  Son  . £509 

G.  &  E.  Bradley  ....  43; 
Bright  side  Foundry  & 
Engineering  Co, 

Duffield  &  Sons*  ... 
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WEST  LAMBETH  (Telferscot-road) — Revised. — Ac¬ 
commodation  :  Boys  and  girls,  584 ;  infants,  388 — total, 
972.  Mixed  boys’  and  girls'  school  on  one  story,  and  one- 
story  infants'  school.  Hall  (mixed  school),  73  ft.  6  in.  by 
32  ft.  6  in.  Hall  (infants'  school),  55  ft.  by  26  ft.  Class¬ 
rooms  (mixed  school),  63,  60,  48,  48,  48,  48,  48,  48,  48,  48, 
40,  40.  Classrooms  (infants'  school),  56,  50,  50,  48,  48,  48, 
Drawing  classroom  and  science-room,  1,260  ft. 


area.  Heating  by  low-pre: 
mixed  school  and  open  firi 
keeper's  house:  — 

Lathey  Bros  . £25,475 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  .  24,086 
Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  24*772 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London),  Ltd.  .. 

Simpson  &  Son  .... 

Garrett  &  Son  .... 
Lawrance  &  Sons.. 

Lorden  &  Son  .... 

Spencer,  Santo,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . 


23.478 

231*49 


:  hot-water  apparatus  ii 
,  in  infants'  school,  school- 

C.  Cox . ,£22,127 

King  &  Son  .  22,115 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  21,977 

W.  Downs  .  21,974 

Gough  &  Co .  21,934 

Stimpson  &  Co .  21,460 

J.  Carmichael  ....  20,941 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  ..  20,699 
Johnson  &  Co.,  Ld.*  20,576 


WINDOW  GEARING.  —  Item(a)  New  Schools  : — 


Addison- 
gardens. 

£  s.  d. 

F.  &  R.  Edbrooke..  106  9  2  . 
Carter  &  Aynsley, 

Ltd .  95  12  o  . 

J.  Gibbons .  82  1  1  . 

W.  &  R,  Leggott*..  78  12  tt  . 


Invicta- 

road. 

£  s.  d. 


£a  s.‘  d. 


HACKNEY  (Berger  •fdad).— Rebuilding  offices,  all 
departments  ;  providing  additional  offices  for  girls’  play¬ 
ground  ;  refitting  offices  on  roof  playground  ;  hacking  up 
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Modem  Practical  Joinery. 


HE  art  of  joinery 
)  is  concerned 


with  the  prepara 
tion  and  fixing 
of  the  permanent 
wooden  furniture 
of  a  building,  and 
is  thus  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  on 
the  one  hand, 
art  of  carpentry,  which  deals 
structure  of  the  building. 


om  the 

lly  with  the  - 

id,  on  the  other,  from  that  of  cabinet- 
laking,  which  deals  with  its  movable 
irniture.  There  is,  however,  hardly  a 
ngle  important  operation,  either  in  car- 
entry  or  cabinet-making,  with  which  a 
:ally  good  joiner  is  not  necessarily  familiar, 
'he  constructive  woodwork  of  an  important 
uilding,  when  it  is  exposed  to  view  (as,  for 
istance,  in  the  case  of  a  church  with  an  un- 
eiled  wooden  roof),  would  usually  be 
xecuted  by  the  joiner  rather  than  the  car 
ienter  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  per- 
lanent  furniture  of  first-class  shops  and  of 
mblic  buildings,  though  executed  by  the 
oiner,  is  really  cabinet  work  of  a  very  high 
>rder.  Of  these  three  branches  of  wood- 
vorking,  joinery  is  therefore  the  most  com- 
irehensive  and  representative.  The  car- 
jenter  merely  specialises  in  the  strength  and 
:elerity  of  his  work  at  the  expense  of  its 
inish,  the  cabinet  maker  in  finish  and 
lelerity,  not  infrequently  at  the  expense  of 
itrength.  Moreover,  though  it  is  true  that 
an  otherwise  uneducated  and  ignorant  man 
may  become  a  good  average  joiner,  the 
theoretical  knowledge  requisite  for  ideal 
proficiency  in  this  art  is  no  less  various  and 
comprehensive  than  the  practical  skill.  A 
sound  knowledge  of  draughtsmanship,  geo¬ 
metry,  and  the  properties  of  timber;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  elementary  laws  of 
physics  and  mechanics ;  and  (if  he  is  to  co¬ 
operate  intelligently  with  the  architect)  some 
familiarity  with  the  principles  of  architec¬ 
ture,  colour,  and  design  ; — these  are  all  more 
or  less  indispensable  qualifications  of  a 
really  expert  joiner.  It  is  partly  because  of 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  these  sub¬ 
sidiary  subjects,  which  it  is  almost  impos¬ 


sible  to  treat  of  adequately  in  a  single 
volume,  and  a  knowledge  of  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  futile  to  assume,  that  really 
good  books  on  joinery  are  still  so  few,  and 
will  always  be  so  difficult  to  produce  ;  but  a 
still  more  cogent  reason  is  to  be  lound  in  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself.  Ex¬ 
cepting  only  fine  literature  of  the  first  class, 
there  is  probably  no  kind  of  literary  work 
that  needs  higher  mental  qualifications  than 
the  exposition  of  one  of  the  useful  arts  in  all 
its  modern  complexity  and  perfection.  The 
journalist  who  would  dispose  in  a  couple  of 
hours  of  the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire 
might  well  hesitate,  even  were  he  possessed 
of  the  necessary  experience,  to  undertake  a 
lucid  explanation  of  the  operation  of  scribing, 
the  theory  of  hand-railing  in  double  curva¬ 
ture,  or  the  classification  of  the  cutting 
instruments  ;  and  even  the  novelist  and  the 
poet,  with  their  superior  facility  of  expres¬ 
sion,  would  find  in  such  work  as  this  a 
curiously  close  correspondence  between  the 
word  and  the  thing  to  which  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  unaccustomed.  Let  our  would-be 
litterateurs  devote  a  year  or  so  at  the  outset 
of  their  careers  to  the  study  and  exposition 
of  a  mechanical  craft,  abiding  by  the  result 
of  this  simple  trial  of  their  literary  skill,  and 
not  only  would  their  ranks  be  usefully 
reduced  in  number,  but  the  survivors  would 
gain  immeasurably  in  strength  and  efficiency. 
“A man,” says  Emerson,  "should  have  a  farm 
or  a  mechanical  craft  for  his  culture.  We 
must  have  a  basis  for  our  higher  accomplish¬ 
ments,  our  delicate  entertainments  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  in  the  work  of  our  hands.” 

Of  all  the  mechanical  crafts  which  might 
thus  contribute  to  the  culture  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  man,  probably  none  would  be  found 
more  agreeable  to  the  philosopher,  or  to  the 
artist  of  whatever  kind,  than  that  of  joinery, 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  of  the  lesser  arts  ;  and 
Emerson  might  further  have  added  that  the 
man  would,  quite  conceivably,  do  as  much 
for  the  craft,  as  would  the  craft  for  the  man. 
Up  till  the  present  time  the  practice  of 
joinery  has  seldom  been  seriously  attempted 
by  a  man  who  is  qualified  by  education  and 
intellectual  ability  to  give  the  trade  the 
theoretical  initiative  and  systematisation 


that  it  still  needs,  and  the  world  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  in  book  form.  Joinery, 
like  most  of  the  useful  arts,  has  so  far 
developed  itself  mainly  as  a  practical  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  until  after  the  introduction 
of  geometrical  staircases  and  handrailings 
in  double  curvature  that,  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  any  important 
literature  appeared  on  the  subject ;  and  even 
now,  in  these  days  of  multifarious  text-books 
of  every  kind,  a  really  good  exposition  of  its 
theory  and  practice  yet  remains  to  be  written 
by  a  man  who  shall  combine  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  philosopher,  the  artist,  and  the 
practical  craftsman. 

In  his  text-book  on  “  Modern  Practical 
Joinery,”*  if  he  has  not  achieved  an  un¬ 
qualified  success,  Mr.  George  Ellis  has 
produced  probably  the  best  book  on  the 
subject  that  has  yet  appeared.  As  its  title 
implies,  it  is  written  by,  and  for,  the  prac¬ 
tical  man,  rather  than  the  philosopher  or  the 
artist ;  and  excepting  as  to  the  properties  of 
timber,  it  neither  assumes,  nor  attempts  to 
impart,  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  above  as  subsidiary  to 
the  art  of  joinery.  But  it  is  a  work  com¬ 
prehensive — in  all  essential  respects,  ex¬ 
haustive— within  its  assigned  limits;  the 
illustrations  are  copious  and  good  ;  and  to 
say,  further,  that  the  text  is  generally  lucid 
and  concise,  and  always  intelligible  to  the 
careful  student,  is  to  say,  as  we  have  already 
implied,  that  it  is  a  work  of  considerable 
literary  merit.  It  is,  indeed,  so  good  a  book> 
that  what  small  blemishes  there  are,  are  the 
more  to  be  regretted  on  that  account.  The 
author  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  literary 
style,  his  desire  being  rather,  as  he  observes 
with  perhaps  unconscious  irony,  "  to  make 
himself  easily  understood” ;  but  we  must  none 
the  less  protest  against  his  occasional  lapses 
into  English  as  "  she  ”  ought  not  even  to  be 
"  spoke.”  Such  are  his  uses  of  the  word 
"  purpose  ”  as  an  adjective— suggested,  per¬ 
haps,  by  that  last  abomination  of  modern 
colloquialism,  "  a  purpose-journey  ”  ;  of  the 
word  "wedged”  as  an  equivalent  for 
"  wedged-shaped  ;  ”  of  the  phrase  "vertical 
to  a  horizontal  plane  ;  ”  and  of  another  we 
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rannot  give  the  exact  quotation — in  which 
one  plane  “  converts  ’’  two  others  into  a 
prism,  instead  of  forming  a  prism  with  the 
other  two.  Such  solecisms  are  the  less 
•excusable,  because  “  the  language  of  the 
workshop,”  which  Mr.  Ellis  avowedly  and 
•necessarily  adopts,  is  not  essentially  inferior 
to  that  of  polite  literature  and  society,  but  is 
rather,  in  its  accuracy  and  significance — as 
will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  author’s 
-excellent  glossary — a  language  from  which 
literature  and  society  would  often  do  well  to 
learn.  If  the  correct  uses  of  the  words 
■"vertical  ”  or  "  wedged  ”  are  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  practical  joiner,  we  may  well  ask,  by 
whom  are  they  to  be  remembered  ? 

Coming  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  book, 
it  is  apparent,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
that  Mr.  Ellis  writes  as  the  practical  man 
rather  than  as  the  philosopher  or  the  artist, 
and  generally,  since  he  is  writing  for 
practical  men,  with  admirable  results.  He 
is  a  practical  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  operative  and  constructional 
methods  that  he  advocates  are  not  always 
the  cheapest  nor  the  quickest,  but  they  are 
almost  invariably  the  best ;  and  they  are 
often  a  great  deal  better,  we  fear,  than  are 
found  in  the  practice,  or  even  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophy,  of  the  average  joiner.  It  is 
■consoling,  however,  in  these  days  of  uni¬ 
versal  jerry-building  and  veneer,  to  know, 
as  Mr.  Ellis  asserts,  that  they  are  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  best  London  work¬ 
shops ;  and  to  read  his  chapters  on  the 
fittings  of  high-class  shops  and  of  public 
buildings  tends  to  give  one  a  new  respect  for 
those  often  prosaic-looking  and  inartistic, 
•but  evidently  substantial  structures.  We 
are  therefore  the  more  surprised  to  detect 
the  absence  of  the  philosopher  in  Mr.  Ellis’s 
occasional  condescension  to  human  weak¬ 
ness,  or  the  force  of  circumstances,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  he  permits  the  jointing  of  a 
board  "in  winding,1’  or  the  substitution  of 
a  circular  for  a  slightly  elliptical  arc. 
Such  deviations  from  correct  procedure  must 
sometimes  be  winked  at  in  practice ;  but 
they  should  hardly  have  received  in  print  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  a  high  authority.  The 
last  named,  though  bad  as  a  precedent,  is 
really  permissible  in  the  case  in  question ; 
but  the  first  is  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
Mr.  Ellis  recognises,  of  course,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  plane  edge  which 
shall  be  square  throughout  its  length  to  the 
surface  of  a  "winding”  board.  He  says, 
therefore,  in  effect — apply  your  square  in 
the  middle  ;  shoot  a  true  edge  ;  let  the  ends 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  the  cleats  will 
make  it  all  right  when  the  joint  is  glued  up. 
But  this  is  not  correct.  If  either  of  two 
boards  which  are  to  be  jointed  together  is 
shot  in  winding,  neither  cleats  nor  cramps, 
omnipotent  though  in  modern  joinery  they 
-are  supposed  to  be,  can  produce  in  the 
resulting  combination  at  the  same  time  a 
plane  surface  and  a  permanently  good  joint. 
A  board  should  only  be  jointed  up  "in 
winding’’  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  a  panel  or 
-other  surface,  which  will  be  held  rigidly  in 
the  position  for  which  it  is  intended;  and 
if  thus  used  it  ought  also  to  be  held 
out  of  "  winding  ”  during  the  operation 
oi  shooting.  Some  simple  contrivance  other 
•than  that  of  clamping  to  a  shooting  board  is 
easily  arranged,  and  might  profitably  have 
been  described  for  this  purpose. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  also  remark 
that  Mr.  Ellis  seems  to  be  unconscious  that 


there  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  use  of 
cramps  for  jointing  or  other  purposes.  To 
do  without  them — in  jointing,  to  shoot  the 
edges  absolutely  straight  and  true,  instead 
of  hollow,  as,  in  the  case  of  long  joints, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  to  rub  the 
glue  out  by  hand  ;  in  framing,  to  fit  the 
work  exactly,  knock  it  together  dry  with  a 
hammer,  and  use  glue  only  for  the  wedges — 
this  is  doubtless  a  "counsel  of  perfection,’’ 
but  it  has  been  advocated  and  practised  by 
some  of  the  best  authorities,  and  was  surely 
deserving  of  notice.  The  cramp  is  a  useful 
instrument,  but,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  Mr. 
Ellis’s  advice  as  to  the  jointing  of  winding 
boards,  it  offers  temptations  to  slovenly 
workmanship,  which  the  most  conscientious 
workman,  being  merely  mortal,  is  sometimes 
unable  to  resist  ;  and  tortured  woodwork 
will  rise  up  in  judgment  upon  its  author  on 
a  day  by  no  means  the  last. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that’ in  this 
and  other  respects  we  are  criticising  Mr. 
Ellis’s  really  excellent  book  in  the  spirit 
rather  of  the  philosopher  than  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  wish 
to  proceed,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
depreciating  our  author's  work,  which  is  the 
best  we  have  yet  seen  on  a  very  difficult 
subject,  as  for  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the 
problems  that  it  continually  suggests  to  any 
intelligent  student. 

Of  these  problems,  one  of  the  first  aDd 
most  difficult,  is  that  of  the  classification  of 
the  cutting  instruments.  In  Mr.  Ellis's  first 
group  he  places  together  those  of  which  he 
considers  that  the  wedge  is  an  elementary 
type.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the 
common  wedge,  when  used  for  splitting 
wood  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  is  not  a 
cutting  instrument  at  all,  its  action  on  the 
wood  taking  place  as  it  does,  not  at  the 
front  edge,  but  at  the  thick  part,  or  heel  of 
the  wedge.  "  It  is,”  he  says,  "  to  avoid  this 
loss  of  action  by  the  front  edge  that  all  (sic) 
cutting  tools  are  wedged  (sic),  or  bevelled, 
on  one  side  only.”  This  seems  to  us  in  all 
ways  a  rather  unfortunate  statement;  for 
not  only  is  an  ordinary  knife,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  wood-turning  chisel,  "  wedged,’- 
as  he  says,  on  both  sides  —  an  expres¬ 
sion  the  impropriety  of  which  thus  more 
clearly  appears— but  even  in  the  case  of  a 
joiner's  chisel,  which  he  goes  on  to  discuss 
and  illustrate  as  a  typical  example,  this  fact 
of  its  being  "wedged  or  bevelled  on  one 
side  only  ”  is  not  the  characteristic  by  which 
it  is  really  distinguished  from  the  common 
wedge.  This  will  be  easily  seen  from  the 
accompanying  diagram,  fig.  1,  from  which  it 


Fig.  1. 


is  clear  that  the  distinction  sought  for  con¬ 
sists,  not  in  the  shape  of  the  iron,  but  in  the 
fact,  due  to  the  position  of  the  handle,  that 
the  operative  pressure  is  applied  along  a 
surface  of  the  wedge,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
common  wedge,  in  a  direction  between  the 
surfaces.  The  removal  of  that  portion  of  the 
iron  indicated  by  the  broken  lines,  which 
seems  to  distinguish  the  chisel  from  the 
wedge,  is  unessential  to  the  action  of  the 
tool,  and  is  recommended  only  as  an  economy 
of  material,  and  tor  the  sake  of  convenience 
in  grinding. 

“A  Plane-iron  or  cutter,”  Mr.  Ellis  goes 


on  to  say,  “  is  merely  a  chisel  fixed  securely,] 
&c.”;  and  here  again,  though  with  consider- ij 
able  diffidence,  we  find  ourselves  at  variance] 
with  the  author.  So  far  from  a  plane-iron  | 
being  an  adaptation  ot  the  chisel.it  seems  1 
to  us  that  it  should  not  even  be  classed  in 
the  same  group  of  instruments;  that  iti 
belongs,  with  scrapers  and  machine  - 
cutters,  to  the  third  rather  than  to  the  first  i 
of  Mr.  Ellis’s  groups  of  the  cutting  tools.  5 
As  far  as  their  forms  are  concerned,  all  1 
cutting  tools  are  modifications  of  the  wedge  < 
or  cone  ;  and  they  caD,  therefore,  only  be  < 
classified  according  to  their  functions.  Thus  : 
classified,  a  plane-iron,  we  venture  to  think, 
should  be  excluded  from  that  group  of  tools  $ 
whose  function  is  that  of  the  wedge,  on  the  : 
following  grounds:— A  wedge  can  only  act  I 
as  a  wedge  when  it  is  moving  in  a  direction  1 
internal,  or — to  cover  the  case  of  the  chisel 
— not  external,  to  its  bounding  surfaces  ;  ; 
when,  in  other  words,  the  pressure  applied  1 
to  the  instrument  is  transmitted  from  both  1 
its  surfaces.  But  a  plane-iron,  by  reason  of  li 
its  fixed  relation  to  the  sole  of  the  plane,  is  sj 
compelled  to  move  in  a  direction  external  to  >j 
the  bounding  surfaces  of  its  wedge-shaped  ij 
part ;  and  the  pressure  applied  is,  therefore,  j 
transmitted  only  by  the  front  surface  of  the  : 
iron.  In  these  respects  the  function  of  the  : 
plane-iron  is  more  nearly  that  of  the  scraper  • 
and  the  machine  cutter  than  of  the  chisel  ij 
or  the  common  wedge.  We  illustrate  this  i 
view  in  fig  2,  where  (a)  represents  the  :| 


Fig.  2. 


motion  of  the  common  wedge  ;  (b)  that  of 
the  chisel ;  (c)  that  of  the  plane-iron  ;  (d)  that 
of  the  machine  cutter.  If,  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  shavings  produced,  it  is  still 
maintained  that  the  action  of  the  plane  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  chisel,  this  view  can 
only  be  justified  by  regarding  the  instrument 
as  a  whole,  in  which  the  front  surface  of  the 
plane-iron  and  the  sole  of  the  plane  consti¬ 
tute  the  two  surfaces  of  the  resultant  wedge. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  raised  the  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  essential 
difference  in  the  action  of  a  razor  held  in  the 
upright  and  in  the  oblique  positions.  These 
remarks,  far  from  solving  the  question, 
serve  only  to  show  that  it  needs  a  more 
philosophical  treatment  than  it  has  received 
in  the  volume  before  us. 

A  branch  of  the  subject  in  which  Mr.  Ellis 
is  evidently  much  interested  and  very  pro¬ 
ficient  is  that  which  concerns  the  theory  and 
practice  of  handrailing  for  geometrical  stair¬ 
cases.  He  treats  a  large  number  of  typical 
cases  on  the  principles  of  the  "  square-cut 
and  tangent  system ;  ”  and  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the  very  slight 
knowledge  ot  geometry  which  the  student  is 
assumed  to  possess,  his  exposition  of  the 
solutions  given  is  marvellously  clear  and 
good.  These  solutions,  however — though 
this  is  probably  less  the  author’s  fault  than 
that  of  the  system  he  adopts — are  not  always 
as  satisfactory  as  they  might  be.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  "square-cut  and 
tangent  system,"  though  it  may  afford  con¬ 
venient  methods  of  interpretation  to  the 
builder's  foreman,  is  not  one  upon  which 
the  original  design  should  be  based,  and  the 
architect  who  wishes  to  obtain  really  good 
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•suits  in  handrailing  should  be  warned  by 
perusal  of  these  examples  to  provide  fully 
etailed  drawings  of  his  design  in  the  first 
astance,  and  allow  no  latitude  of  interpreta- 
on  whatever  to  the  executive  craftsman, 
'he  only  condition  upon  which  the  geome- 
rical  staircase  can  possibly  be  preierred  to 
he  open  newel,  or  even  the  dogleg  type,  is 
hat  the  curvatures  of  the  handrailing  should 
ie  perfect  in  execution  and  design.  The 
brupt  “ramps”  and  very  imperfect 
1  easings,”  so  often  observed  in  second- 
ate  work,  are  an  abomination  which  should 
iot  be  tolerated  on  any  pretext  whatever. 

The  difficult  case  in  this  class  of  work  is, 
>f  course,  that  in  which  two  straight  flights 
)f  stairs  are  to  be  connected  by  winders, 
n  the  case  of  circular  stairs,  or  where 
andings  are  used,  the  problem  of  hand- 
ailing  is  comparatively  simple,  being  solved 
n  the  first  case  by  true  helical,  and  in  the 
;econd,  with  good  management,  by  true 
illiptical  curves.  And  here  we  must  remark 
n  passing  on  the  apparent  confusion 
jetween  these  two  forms  of  curve  which  is 
iuggested  by  fig.  770  of  the  volume  before 
is,  in  which  lines  are  drawn  which  seem  to 
)e  intended  as  tangents  in  different  planes 
o  the  same  ellipse.  This  figure,  whilst  it 
vill  at  once  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the 
nost  casual  reader  with  regard  to  the 
methods  advocated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  serves  well 
;o  illustrate  the  difficulties  with  which,  in 
;he  case  of  winders,  he  has  to  contend. 
\  wreath  has  to  be  described  for 
:he  connection  of  two  straight  rails 
which  are  in  different  directions,  and, 
whether  for  a  half  or  a  quarter  space  of 
winders,  not  in  the  same  plane.  An 
elliptical  curve  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question ;  and  the  true  helical  form  is 
equally  inapplicable,  because  the  pitch  of 
the  helix  over  the  winders  is  necessarily 
steeper  than  that  of  the  rails  over  the 
straight  flights  ;  whereas  the  tangents  to  a 
helix  are,  of  course,  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
helix  itself.  Mr,  Ellis  solves  the  difficulty 
by  adopting  a  helix  of  the  same  pitch  as  the 
winders,  and  "easing"  the  straight  rails 
into  the  helical  wreath  ;  but  these  “  easings, ’’ 
as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  development 
of  a  handrail  for  a  quarter  space  of  winders, 
on  page  261,  are  too  abrupt  to  be  graceful. 
They  are,  in  fact,  just  those  weak  points 
in  the  design  which  make  curved  handrail¬ 


ings  that  disappointment  to  the  eye  which 
they  usually  are  ;  and  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment,  though  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  make 
himself  responsible  for  the  position  of 
the  winders,  is  curiously  wanting  in 
symmetry  about  that  vertical  plane  which 
bisects  the  quadrant.  It  is  true  that  the 
elevation  of  this  rail  on  page  273  looks  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  an  elevation  of  the 
wreath  only,  and  does  not,  therefore,  give  a 
complete  representation  of  its  junctures  with 
the  straight  rails.  To  show  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  class  of  problems  in  double 
curvature  are  not  by  any  means  insoluble, 
we  produce  an  alternative  design  for  a  hand- 
railing  over  a  quarter  space  of  winders  of 
the  same  pitch  and  proportions  as  that  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Ellis  on  page  261,  in  which  the 
disposition  of  the  two  dancing  winders  is 
more  conveniently  adapted  to  the  curvature 
of  the  falling  line.  Fig.  3  is  the  plan  of  the 
handrail,  risers,  and  walking  line  ;  fig.  4,  the 
development  of  the  central  vertical  section 
of  the  handrail,  and  of  the  nosing  line  ;  fig.  5, 
the  elevation  of  the  solid  wreath  and  its  junc¬ 
tures  with  the  straight  rails.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  design  is  in  all  respects  exactly 
symmetrical  in  the  two  halves  of  the  quad¬ 
rant,  and  that  the  development  of  the  wreath, 
whilst  it  is  composed  of  circular  arcs  of 
almost  the  greatest  possible  radius,  coin¬ 
cides  almost  exactly  with  that  of  the  nosing 
line.  The  only  possible  objection  to  this 
design  that  can  be  urged  by  the  practical 
craftsman  is  that  the  wreath  may  need  to  be 
cut  in  two  pieces,  or  of  thicker  stuff  than 
that  which  is  usually  necessary;  but  this 
will  involve  an  increase  of  price  very  small 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  rail,  and 
one  which  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  finished  structure.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  an  innovation  we  should  much 
like  to  see  adopted  with  respect  to  well 
designed  handrails  for  geometrical  stairs, 
which  will  much  more  than  cancel  this 
slight  increase  of  price— this,  namely,  that 
the  rails  should  not  be  shaped  to  the  hand 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  finished  to  a  square 
or  rectangular  section,  the  sharp  edges 
being  rounded  off  at  a  quadrant  of  not  more 
than  i  in.  radius.  The  beauty  of  its  curva¬ 
ture  should  be  a  sufficient  ornament,  and 
the  chief  feature  of  a  good  geometrical  hand- 
railing  ;  but  its  curvature,  whether  good  or 
bad— and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  be  bad 


on  this  account — is  only  rendered  indefinite 
by  sha'ping  to  the  usual  section,  unless  it  is 
re-emphasised  by  the  striking  of  some 
sharply-cut  moulding,  which  not  only  adds 
greatly  to  the  price  of  the  rail,  but  is  less 
trustworthy  as  an  index  of  the  curve  than 
the  bold  outlines  afforded  by  a  rectangular 
section.  This  adoption  of  a  simpler  section 
would  therefore  be  not  only  a  great  economy 
of  labour,  but  the  best  possible  means  of 
ensuring  a  good  design  ;  and,  even  in  these 
days  when  beauty  and  simplicity — not,  alas,, 
pretentious  ornamentation  ! — are  sacrificed 
to  convenience  and  luxury  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  no  objection  could  surely  be  taken  to 
a  rectangular  rail  on  the  score  of  discomfort 
to  the  hands. 

Anterior,  however,  to  the  design  of  curved 
handrailing  in  wood,  arises  the  question  as 
to  whether  wood  is  a  material  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  suited  for  this  purpose  at  all  ;  or  for 
any  in  which  the  curvature  of  a  solid  fila¬ 
ment  bears  some  considerable  ratio  to  the 
diameters  of  its  cross  section  ;  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  such  structures  would  not  be 
more  suitably  executed  in  stone  or  metal. 
These,  being  usually  isotropic,  whilst  wood 
is  a  fibrous  material,  are  naturally  more 
suitable  to  the  purpose,  because,  unlike 
wood,  they  are  as  strong,  in  a  direction 
normal  to  the  axis,  in  curved  as  in  recti¬ 
linear  pieces.  To  this  suggestion  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  wreaths  of  a  handrail,  like 
the  braces  of  a  ship,  might  be  cut  out  of 
wood  so  chosen,  from  the  branches  or  roots 
of  the  tree,  that  the  grain  should  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  required  curve  ;  and,  we 
reply,  that  they  seldom  or  never  are,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  so  selecting 
the  wood,  but  because  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
the  necessary  projection  of  the  wreath  on 
the  surface  of  a  solid  plank.  In  the  case  of 
handrailing,  however,  it  may  be  argued  in 
favour  of  woodwork,  that  wood,  unlike  stone 
and  metal,  is  a  nonconductor  of  heat,  and  is 
therefore  more  comfortable  to  the  hands. 
And  as  far  as  the  appearance  of  a  handraH 
is  concerned  it  cannot  be  denied  that  an 
ornamental  wood  is  in  many  cases  preferable 
to  metal,  whilst  the  use  of  stone,  of  course,, 
necessitates  stone  stairs  with  the  appropriate 
architecture  of  the  hall  and  landings. 
Moreover,  it  is  doubtless  possible  for  a 
curved  handrail  of  sufficient  strength  to  be 
executed  throughout  in  wood,  without 
recourse  to  the  usual  illegitimate  expedients 
of  metal  stays,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  an  objection  to  such  a  handrail 
which  will  be  allowed  as  valid  by  the 
practical  man,  whatever  the  philosophic 
critic  may  think  as  to  the  essential  mis¬ 
application  of  the  material. 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  the  truthful 
application  of  the  material,  we  are  glad  to 
notice  that  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  describe  at  any 
length,  and  very  seldom  advocates,  the  use 
of  veneer ;  a  means  of  effect  which  is,  of 
course,  naturally  less  used  in  high-class 
modern  joiner’s  work  than  in  cabinet 
work  of  the  corresponding  quality. 
The  only  cases  in  which  he  would  seem, 
to  adopt  it  are  those  of  surfaces  in. 
single  curvature  ;  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
wreath  piece  of  a  geometrical  staircase.  In 
this  instance,  however,  since  the  string  is. 
only  reduced  to  a  veneer  between  the  spring- 
ings  of  the  curve,  and  there  is  no  economy 
either  of  labour  or  material,  the  method 
adopted  is  not  inferior  to,  but  merely  other 
than,  that  which  would  be  inferred  from  the 
result.  The  intelligent  but  uninitiated  spec- 
<J 
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'iator,  who  is  the  person  chiefly  to  be  con 
sidered  in  such  questions  as  these — ’for  the 
unintelligent  are  not  worthy  and  the  initiated 
too  few  to  be  regarded — would  naturally 
infer  either  that  the  whole  string  was 
veneered,  or  the  wreath  piece  bent  in  the 
solid  wood,  the  actual  truth  being  more 
lovely  than  one  of  these  guesses,  and  more 
ingenious  than  the  other.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  prefer  a  more  obvious  and  equally 
workmanlike  method — either  that  of  “  build¬ 
ing  up  ”  the  wreath-piece  in  vertical  pieces, 
the  joints  and  changes  in  the  direction  of 
the  grain  (which  Mr.  Ellis  objects  to)  being 
really  an  ornament  of  the  work ;  or  that  of 
■cutting  from  the  solid  wood,  in  which  case 
the  unequal  shrinkage  of  which  Mr.  Ellis 
•naturally  complains,  would  only  correspond 
with  that  of  the  wreath  itself.  It  is  true 
that  [either  of  these  methods  very  clearly 
indicates  the  weak  point  in  the  string  ;  but 
since  the  weak  point  exists,  and  must  exist 
unless  the  string  is  bent  in  its  entire  thick¬ 
ness,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  veneer 
•method  on  that  very  account. 

We  have  not  space  to  consider  here  the 
various  other  questions  which  are  suggested 
by  this  most  interesting  subject — those,  for 
•instance,  which  relate  to  the  properties  of 
•timber  or  to  the  relative  merits  of  machine- 
made  and  hand-made  work  ;  and  the  ques 
fion  of  design,  being,  of  course,  in  the  hands 
■ot  the  architect,  hardly  belongs  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  practical  joinery.  We  will  only  add 
that  Mr.  Ellis  has  two  excellent  chapters  on 
•timber ;  that  he  deals  throughout  his  book, 
as  we  are  pleased  to  find,  with  hand-made 
■rather  than  with  machine-made  work ; 
and  that,  unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
•he  never  pleads  guilty  to  original  design. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  by  wishing 
-every  success  to  this  carefully  prepared  and 
very  instructive  volume,  which  should  be 
useful  not  only  to  the  practical  joiner,  but 
<0  the  architect  who  wishes  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  best  constructional  methods 
•of  joinery  as  practised  at  the  present  day. 


NOTES. 

Op.nSp««  and  ^  CASE  °f  some  importance  to 
the  Right  of  those  who  own  houses  in  the 
Light.  vicinity  of  open  spaces  in  the 

Metropolis  has  recently  been  decided  in 
•the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court. 
The  Borough  Council  of  Paddington,  in 
pursuance  of  their  powers,  transformed  an 
•old  burial-ground  into  an  open  space,  and 
under  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  Act  of 
•f88i  and  1884,  Sections  5  and  3  respectively, 
•they  were  not  to  erect  any  building  upon 
•this  ground.  The  object  of  the  Statutes  was 
■that  these  spaces  should  remain  open  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  plaintiff 
was  a  house-owner  adjoining  this  open 
space,  and  he  seems  to  have  claimed  a  right 
•to  light  over  the  ground  in  question  before 
'he  had  obtained  it  by  the  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tions.  What  was  his  particular  object  in 
•claiming  this  right  is  difficult  to  see,  since 
•the  Public  Authority  could  not  build  houses 
upon  this  open  space.  However,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  alleged  right,  the  Borough 
Council  erected  a  hoarding  in  the  usual 
fiashion,  so  as  to  obscure  the  light  to  the 
■house  in  question.  The  plaintiff  at  once 
-said  that  they  had  no  right  to  do  this,  be¬ 
cause  the  hoarding  was  a  building  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Open  Spaces  Act.  It 
was  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that  the 


judge  was  right  in  his  view  that  the  word 
"  building did  not  apply  to  such  an 
erection  as  a  hoarding,  which  w'as  merely 
to  obscure  the  access  of  light  to^  a 
house.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  to 
prevent  buildings  of  a  substantial  kind 
being  erected  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  space  being  used  as  an 
open  playground.  The  decision  also  was 
against  the  plaintiff  on  the  claim  of  [right, 
because  the  mere  fact  that  this  was  [to  be 
kept  an  open  space  did  not  include  in  it  a 
right  to  the  adjoining  houses  of  the  ease¬ 
ment  of  light.  As  we  have]  said,  this  point 
seems  to  be  somewhat  academic,  because, 
as  the  Borough  Council  could  not  build  on 
the  open  space,  the  owners  of  adjoining 
houses  could  not  have  their  right  to  light 
nterrupted.  However,  academic  though  the 
point  may  be,  it  is  a  clear  decision,  and  it  is 
probably  a  safeguard  to  the  interests  of  the 
public,  because  it  is  possible  that^onjan 
open  space,  although  it  may  be  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  it  may  be  necessary  on 
occasions  to  place  some  building,  as  a 
recreation  hall  or  similar  structure. 


rlN  the  ( 


of  the  Attorney- 


tion  Ground  Co.  and  Smith 
(Times,  November  10),  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Ashbourne  Urban  District  Council 
were  suing  the  defendant  in  respect  of  an 
alleged  breach  of  one  of  the  Council's  by¬ 
laws  in  regard  to  a  new  street  being  not 
of  the  required  width,  and  the  defendant 
contended  that  the  High  Court  had  no 
jurisdiction,  since  the  by-laws  were  made 
under  Section  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
and  Section  251  especially  provides  that  the 
penalties,  imposed  by  Section  183,  for  this 
breach  are  to  be  recovered  before  justices 
summarily.  The  court  overruled  this 
objection  on  the  ground  that  here  an  injunc¬ 
tion  was  sought  to  protect  a  right,  and  that 
this  exception  to  the  general  rule  ousting 
jurisdiction  applied  equally  when  the 
Attorney-General  was  suing  in  respect  of 
public  rights.  The  court  pointed  out  that  this 
point  had  been  assumed,  without  argument, 
in  cases  involving  a  deviation  from  the 
building  line  and  also  in  relation  to  the 
width  of  a  street ;  but  apparently  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  become  the  subject  of  a 
direct  decision. 


A  curious  point  has  been 
Suits'!  raised  ^  the  case  of  Mappin 
Bros.  v.  Liberty  &  Co.  (see 
our  Legal  columns)  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  subsoil  of  Regent-street.  The  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Mappin  Bros.,  were  lessees  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  of 
business  premises  in  Regent-street,  the 
original  lease  having  been  granted  in’ 1820, 
when  the  street  was  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  defendants  were  lessees  of 
premises  on  each  side  of  Messrs.  Mappin’s, 
and  had  connected  these  premises,  with 
leave,  by  means  of  a  subway  under  the 
street.  Messrs.  Mappin  now  claimed  to  be 
lessees  of  the  subsoil  of  the  street  usque  ad 
medium  filum,  setting  up  tne  presumption 
of  law  that  a  conveyance  of  land  abutting  on 
a  street  passes  the  soil  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  Court,  without  deciding 
whether  for  this  purpose  a  lease  had  the 
same  effect  as  a  grant,  or  whether  a  lease  or 
grant  by  the  Crown  had  the  same  effect 


as  a  lease  or  grant  by  a  private  indi 
vidual,  found  there  was  abundant  evidence 
both  in  the  contract  for  the  leas-; 
and  also  in  the  provisions  of  the  Act  0 
Parliament  under  which  the  Commissioner 
had  acquired  the  land,  to  rebut  any  sucl 
presumption,  and  that  the  plaintiff’s  clain 
failed.  It  is  to  be  observed  the  presumptioi 
does  not  apply  to  land  intended  to  be  usee 
as  a  highway,  but  not  yet  dedicated  to  th< 
public  (Leigh  v.  Jack,  Ex.  Div.  264),  and  ii 
this  case  the  contract  was  entered  into  some 
few  years  before  the  date  of  the  lease,  ye; 
the  lease  only  spoke  of  the  road  as  "now 
forming,  ’  and  the  Court  held  the  contract  tc 
determine  the  rights  of  the  parties.  There 
is  yet  a  further  point  alluded  to  in  the  judgl 
ment,  but  not  necessary  to  be  decided  in  the 
case,  viz.,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
such  presumption  ever  applies  to  highways 
in  towns  in  any  circumstances.  It  may 
now  be  pointed  out  that  such  statutes  as 
the  Metropolitan  Management  Act  and 
the  Public  Health  Act,  which  vest  the 
streets  in  the  Urban  or  other  Authori¬ 
ties,  only  apply  to  the  surface  of  the  streets 
and  do  not  touch  this  question  of  the  sub¬ 
soil. 


Infants  An’  interesting  point  was  del 
and  Building  cided  by  the  House  of  Lords; 

Societies.  affirming  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  the  case  of  Thurston  v.  Nottingham 
Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society  (Times, 
November  14)  as  to  the  position  of  an 
infant  member  of  a  building  society.  The 
plaintiff  (a  married  woman  and  an  “  infant”) 
having  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
defendant  Society,  applied  to  the  Society 
for  a  loan  to  enable  her  to  purchase  some 
land  and  to  complete  some  houses  in  course 
of  construction  upon  it.  The  defendant 
Society  advanced  250/.  in  respect  of  the 
purchase,  which  they  paid  to  the  vendor  on 
the  plaintiffs  behalf,  and,  to  secure  them¬ 
selves  for  this  advance  and  for  other  sums 
to  be  advanced  for  the  building,  they  took  a 
mortgage  for  1,200/.  on  the  property.  When 
a  total  sum  of  about  i,ooo/.  had  been 
advanced,  the  defendant  Society,  finding 
out  the  plaintiff  was  a  minor,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property,  and  the  plaintiff 
subsequently  brought  her  action  claiming 
the  property  and  repudiating  the  mortgage. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
no  allegation  that  the  plaintiff  had  acted 
otherwise  than  bona  fide.  Section  13  of 
the  Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  enables 
funds  to  be  raised  by  subscription  amongst 
the  members  for  such  loans  to  members 
and  Section  38  enables  persons  under  age 
to  become  members  of  such  societies  and 
"to  give  all  necessary  acquittances.”  The 
Infants’  Relief  Act,  1874,  however,  renders 
absolutely  void  all  contracts  by  infants  for 
the  repayment  of  money  lent.  In  the  result 
the  Court  has  held  that  there  are  two  trans¬ 
actions  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  and  that  as  regards  the  purchase 
money  paid  to  the  vendor,  the  plaintiff 
having  ratified  that  contract  since  she  came 
of  age,  the  Society  were  entitled  to  stand  in 
the  shoes  of  the  vendor,  and  to  have  a  lien 
on  the  property,  but  that  as  regards  the 
mortgage  the  Infants’  Relief  Act  made  this 
void.  There  is  a  proviso  to  Section  1  of  the 
Infants’  Relief  Act  that  it  shall  not  invalidate 
any  contract  into  which  an  infant  "  may  by 
any  existing  or  future  statute  ”  enter,  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  present  decision 


ns  to  the  effect  that  the  Building  Societies’ 
ict  does  not  enable  infants  to  borrow 
laoney,  but  only  gives  such  members  the 
iiither  rights  which  are  not  controlled  by  the 
irovisions  of  the  Infants’  Relief  Act. 


Liability  for  The  Pri'7  Council  has  given 
I  Damage  from  an  interesting  decision,  and 
j!  Electricity.  Qne  which  shows  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  the  common  law  to  the  exigencies 
M  modern  times,  in  the  case  of  Eastern  and 
iSouth  African  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Cape  Town 
Tramways  Co.,  and  which  is  reported  in  the 
Law  Reports  for  August.  The  telegraph 
company  sued  the  tramway  company  lor 
damages  and  an  injunction  caused  by  inter¬ 
ference  to  their  cable  messages  by  reason  of 
die  return  current  through  uninsulated  rails 
bn  the  tramway  system  ;  and  the  very  old 
principle  of  law  decided  in  the  case  of 
Rylands  v.  Fletcher  so  long  ago  as  1868  was 
invoked  by  the  plaintiff  telegraph  company  to 
'Support  their  claim.  That  principle  is  that 
a  person  who  brings  on  to  his  land  anything 
which  should  it  escape  will  cause  damage  to 
someone  else,  is  liable,  quite  apart  from  any 
[negligence.  This  matter  has  already  been 
lander  the  consideration  of  the  Courts  in 
relation  to  electricity  in  the  case  of  National 
iTelephone  Co.  v.  Baker  (1893)  ;  but  in  that 
Case,  although  the  Court  held  that  the  above 
principle  of  Rylands  v.  Fletcher  would 
apply  as  well  to  the  electric  current  as  to 
|he  subject  matter  in  the  original  case, 
ijwhich  was  wafer  in  a  reservoir,  the 
^defendant  company  were  held  excused,  ,'since 
[they  were  acting  under  statutory  powers 
iconferred  by  Provisional  Order.  In  the  case 
^now  before  the  Privy  Council  a  certain 
^portion  of  the  tramway  line  was  not  con¬ 
structed  under  statutory  powers,  and 
^although  the  Privy  Council  approved  of  the 
(finding  that  the  principle  of  Rylands  v. 
p’letcher  had  application  to  such  a  force 
as  electricity,  it  was  held  that  the  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  telegraph  cable  not 
ibeing  such  as  could  be  considered  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  ordinary  use  of  property 
did  not  make  the  defendants  liable  for  the 
idamage.  In  otiier  words,  this  principle  being 
in  the  nature  of  an  insurance,  and  enforcible 
iapart  from  negligence,  it  applies  only  to 
[ordinary  conditions,  andj"a  man  cannot 
increase  the  liabilities  of  his  neighbour  by 
putting  his  own  property  to  special  uses. 
In  view  of  the  'rapidly  increasing  user  of 
^electricity  in  crowded  centres  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  decision  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
•and  although  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council 
!are  not  absolutely  binding  011  the  other 
(Courts  of  this  country  they  are  treated  with 
:the  greatest  respect,  and  almost  invariably 
followed. 


rules  are  slavishly  followed.  In  France  the 
usual  voltage  at  which  the  discharge  is 
stopped  is  1 ‘6,  and  in  the  official  tests  for 
the  French  Admiralty  1.65.  Mr.  Hering 
points  out  thft  the  proper  point  at  which 
to  stop  must  depend,  amongst  other  things, 
on  the  rate  of  the  discharge.  For  a  very 
rapid  discharge  1*5  volts  might  not  be 
too  low.  He  might  also  have  mentioned 
that  this  voltage  depends  on  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cell.  The  efficiencies  of 
accumulators  rise  with  the  temperature, 
and  the  differences  in  summer  and  winter 
are  appreciable.  Their  capacity  also  in¬ 
creases  with  the  temperature,  and  by  artifi¬ 
cially  heating  the  electrolyte  they  can  be 
made  to  store  twice  as  much  energy  as  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  It  will  be  seen  that 
makers  ought  to  mention  the  temperatures 
at  which  their  batteries  have  their  listed 
capacities.  For  traction  work  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  motor-cars,  as  the  batteries 
as  a  rule  work  at  constant  power,  and 
not  at  constant  current,  the  point  of  cut¬ 
off  will  be  automatically  indicated  by  the 
current  increasing  very  rapidly.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  cells  at  this  point  having  been 
determined  experimentally,  the  driver  will 
obviously  have  to  be  careful  never  to  be 
too  far  from  a  charging  station  when  his 
voltage  is  approaching  the  minimum  permis¬ 
sible.  We  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
this  voltage  may  be  something  very  different 
from  I -8  volts  per  cell. 


In  a  paper  to  the  American 
I  A  Elect.nf  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 

Accumulators.  _  _ 

neers  Mr.  Carl  Hering  dis¬ 
cusses  several  practical  problems  connected 
kvith  the  management  of  accumulators,  and 
:arrives  at  some  novel  results.  Most  English 
(electricians  think  that  the  principal  point 
‘about  the  management  of  accumulators  is 
to  be  careful  to  stop  the  discharge  when 
!the  voltage  per  cell  is  r8.  Now  the 
!only  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
number,  apparently-,  is  that  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  rules  issued  by  manufacturers,  who 
will  only  guarantee  their  cells  when  these 


From  the  very  full  report 
EleCinPar^htU58  Polished  last  month  by  M. 

Laffargue  in  L Industrie  Elec- 
triqjie  it  appears  that  electric  lighting  in 
Paris  has  not  made  much  progress  during 
the  last  two  years.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  price  which  the  companies  charge  per 
unit,  which  is  about  double  the  usual  price 
in  London.  As  the  concessions  granted  to 
the  companies  by  the  Municipal  Council  will 
soon  have  to  be  renewed,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  be  forced  to  lower  their  prices.  All 
the  new1  power  stations  are  now  being  built 
outside  Paris,  and  the  energy  is  being  trans¬ 
mitted  at  high  pressure  to  the  substations  in 
the  city  by  means  of  underground  mains.  The 
new  mains  have  been  found  very  satisfactory 
and  the  scientific  methods  adopted  of  detect¬ 
ing  incipient  faults  in  the  older  mains  have 
made  breakdowns  very  rare.  The  Edison 
Company  use  a  very  curious  system  of 
transmission  to  their  substations.  It  is 
similar  to  an  ordinary  three-wire  direct 
current  system  with  2,200  volts  between 
adjacent  mains  or  4,400  volts  between  the 
outers.  We  think  that  where  there  are  several 
substations  not  too  far  apart  this  method 
is  well  worth  consideration.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  electricity  for  power  purposes  in  Paris 
is  very  limited.  Electric  lifts,  however,  are 
a  notable  exception.  They  have  been  found 
much  more  economical  than  hydraulic  lifts 
or  lifts  worked  by  compressed  air.  M. 
Laffargue  states  that  the  average  price  of 
the  current  used  for  the  return  journey  by 
an  electric  lift  carrying  three  persons  in  a 
six-story  flat  is  a  farthing.  The  price  for 
the  water  used  by  an  hydraulic  lift  in  similar 
circumstances  he  gives  as  13  penny,  and 
for  a  compressed  air  or  hydro-electric  lift  the 
cost  is  0-5  of  a  penny.  He  assumes  that 
electric  power  costs  6d.  a  unit.  Several  of 
the  London  companies  supply  it  at  half  this 
price,  and  one  supplies  it  at  2d.  per  unit. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  we 
Transport  gave  some  particulars  of  a 
novel  form  of  cross-river  com¬ 
munication  proposed  at  Newport  (Mon.). 
We  understand  that  preliminaries  are  now 
settled,  and  that  the  construction  of  the 
transporter  bridge  is  already  commenced. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  design  was 
one  intended  for  the  conveyance  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  vehicles  in  a  car  suspended 
from  a  cable  stretched  between  two  lofty 
towers — one  at  each  side  of  the  River  Usk. 
A  recent  example  o’f  somewhat  similar 
practice  is  to  be  found  at  Ouray,  Colorado, 
where  a  steel  cable  line  4,200  ft.  long  runs 
up  2,000  ft.  to  the  mouth  of  a  gold  mine.  The 
line  consists  of  two  stationary  cables  securely 
anchored  at  each  end,  and  along  these 
loaded  and  empty  buckets  are  conveyed,  the 
weight  of  the  loaded  buckets  travelling  down 
being  sufficient  to  work  the  system.  Another 
example  of  transmission  by  cable  is  to  be 
seen  at  Woking  Station  on  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway.  The  adoption  of 
this  transmitter,  which  is  operated  by 
hydraulic  power,  should  certainly  facilitate 
traffic,  besides  avoiding  unnecessary  risks  to 
porters  and  other  railway  servants.  The 
cables,  extending  between  steel  towers 
32  ft.  6  in.  high,  are  four  in  number.  On 
the  uppermost  one,  the  transmitter  runs  to 
and  fro,  the  next  cable  is  intended  to  hold 
the  transmitter  in  position,  and  the  others 
are  for  haulage.  Attached  to  the  transmitter 
is  a  cage  capable  of  carrying  about  10  cwt. 
of  luggage  which  can  be  moved  from  one 
platform  to  the  other  in  about  thirty  seconds. 
The  above  are  merely  isolated  instances  of 
a  general  system  which  may  often  be  adopted 
with  great  advantage. 


The  eighth  of  the  annual  exhi- 
MCExhibiuonWS  bitions  at  Messrs.  Agnews 
Gallery  in  Bond-street  contains 
some  very  important  and  interesting  pic¬ 
tures.  These  are  exhibitions  of  a  few  valu¬ 
able  pictures  only — in  this  case  twenty, 
collected  in  the  first-floor  gallery.  The  first 
in  the  numbering  is  a  large  Turner  which  is 
remarkable  in  a  sense  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  realised ;  it  represents  a 
shore-boat  approaching  a  small  sailing- 
vessel  most  absurdly  full  ot  people  ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  it  shows  a  bad  sea — (a 
cooked  Turneresque  sea,  not  a  genuine 
one),  ridiculous  boats,  and  bad  and  absurd 
figures  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fine  picture.  The 
fine  quality  consists  in  the  colour  and  in 
the  spacious  airy  look  of  the  sky  ;  but  it 
certainly  will  not  bear  examining  in  detail. 
Gainsborough’s  small  landscape  (3)  is  fine  in 
the  brightness  and  movement  of  the  clouds, 
but  not  otherwise  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  Gainsborough  landscape.  The 
picture  of  “Yarmouth  Harbour”  by  John 
Crome,  next  to  it,  is  interesting  as  an 
unusual  subject  for  Crome,  besides  being 
a  fine  work  in  itself.  There  is  a  Bonington 
landscape  (10)  fine  in  its  old-fashioned 
way,  and  true  to  the  sentiment  of  the  South 
Coast  scenery  of  England — the  scenery  of 
chalk  cliffs  and  downs.  Most  of  the  other 
works  are  portraits,  some  of  them  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  Gainsborough’s  “  Hon. 
Anne  Duncombe  ”  is  a  stately  portrait,  but  it 
has  surely  been  restored  or  painted  on  since 
it  left  Gainsborough’s  hands ;  it  is  very 
unlike  his  texture.  Among  the  Reynolds’s 
in  the  collection  “  Lady  Ann  Fitzpatrick,”  a 
little  girl  crouching  into  a  heap  with  a  bunch 
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of  grapes,  is  an  example  of  one  of  his 
peculiarly  individual  child  pictures ;  and 
among  several  Romneys  “  Miss  Jouenne,” 
seated  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  in  a  creamy- 
toned  dress  with  a  light  blue  sash,  is  a 
splendid  portrait  both  in  dignity  and  colour 
harmony.  “  Miss  Poliak,”  by  Hoppner, 
with  a  brilliantly  painted  and  expressive 
face  and  a  background  of  Gainsborough 
trees,  is  a  very  favourable  example  of  this 
artist  nearly  at  his  best ;  much  more  so  than 
the  group  under  the  title  “  The  Setting 
Sun ;  ’’  a  poor  work.  Raeburn  and  Mor- 
land  are  also  represented  in  the  collection. 


An  exhibition  at  Mr.  Montague 
Silver-point  Fordham’s  Gallery  of  silver- 

Drawings,  &c.  J 

point  drawings,  mostly  of 
architecture,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fahey — under 
the  not  inappropriate  title  of  "  Some  Precious 
Stones  of  Gloucestershire  and  Wilts” — 
marks  a  new  departure  in  architectural 
illustration.  Gloucestershire  and  Wilts  are 
rich  in  kindly  village  architecture,  ancient 
manor  houses,  churches  containing  the 
quiet  and  often  ornate  tombs  of  forgotten 
worthies.  Both  country  and  buildings  are 
as  much  unspoiled  as  any  counties  in 
England.  The  writer  speaks  from  experi¬ 
ence,  as  he  recently  visited  nearly  all  the 
places  in  these  two  counties  depicted  by 
Mr.  Fahey.  Mr.  Fahey’s  illustrations  are  in 
the  nature  of  miniatures,  drawn  directly 
upon  parchment  or  vellum  with  a  gold  or 
silver  point,  every  line  of  which  is  indelible, 
thus  increasing  tenfold  the  difficult  task  of 
drawing  ornate  architecture  correctly.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  drawings  is 
that  of  the  “Nun’s  Walk,”  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  yew  trees  on  Lord  Bathurst’s 
estate,  known  as  Pinbury  Park  ;  this 
is  a  difficult  subject  drawn  with  simple 
directness.  Daneway  House,  near  Sapper- 
ton,  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  a  delightful 
subject  for  the  artist — it  has  a  fine  outline 
and  is  set  in  the  most  picturesque  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  Stroud  Valley.  The  south  part 
of  Malmesbury  Abbey  comprises  much  rich 
detail ;  from  recollection,  we  should  say 
that  the  artist  has  exaggerated  the  lowness 
of  its  proportions.  As  an  architectural 
drawing,  that  of  Athelstan’s  tomb  is  the  best 
of  the  series  ;  a  clean  piece  of  work,  it  is 
free  from  the  minute  “  business  ”  of  some  of 
the  others.  Besides  Mr.  Fahey's  drawings, 
there  are  some  charming  pieces  of  furniture 
by  Mr.  Barnsley,  and  a  special  collection  ot 
metal  work  from  Messrs.  R.  LI.  B.  Rathbone 
&  Co.  :  noticeable  amongst  them  is  a  hand¬ 
some  dull  copper  candelabra  for  three  candles, 
and  an  original  pair  of  candlesticks  in  brass 
of  excellent  workmanship.  Mr.  Fordham 
has  taken  an  architect,  Mr.  H.  F.  Waring, 
into  partnership,  in  order  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  resources  on  the  decoration  of 
complete  rooms  or  houses. 


The  attention  and  correspon- 
dence  which  is  being  given 
at  present  to  the  question  ot 
the  bedrooms  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford  is 
quite  legitimate.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  see  what  practical  result 
can  come  from  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
what  an  anomaly  that  whereas  the  bed¬ 
rooms  in  the  lodgings  of  the  undergraduates 
who  are  not  in  college  are  carefully  super¬ 
vised,  and  have  to  be  brought  up,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  modern  requirements,  the  bed¬ 


rooms  in  colleges  should  in  many  cases  be 
little  better  than  cupboards,  badly  warmed 
and  not  very  well  ventilated.  Something 
may  perhaps  be  done  to  remedy  the  latter 
point,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  fire¬ 
places  in  these  old  buildings.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  bedrooms  within  the  walls 
of  the  Oxford  colleges  which  are  excellent, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  certainly 
an  equal  number  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  up  to  date.  If,  however,  these  smaller 
and  less  convenient  rooms  are  not  used  for 
their  present  purposes  it  would  mean  the 
lessening  of  accommodation  for  students  to 
a  very  great  extent.  There  is  also  this  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  length  of  time 
during  the  year  during  which  the  students 
are  in  residence  is  comparatively  short,  and 
therefore  the  evil  results  of  small  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms  is  not  so  great  as  if  they 
were  occupied  from  year  s  end  to  year’s 
end.  Still  it  is  certainly  desirable  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the 
sleeping  accommodation  in  many  of  the 
Oxford  colleges  where  reasonable  means 
will  overcome  the  present  shortcomings. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

The  exhibition  now  open  at  the  New  Gallery 
is  nominally  that  of  the  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  only  ;  but  the  Central  Hall  is  occupied 
by  a  representative  collection  of  the  works  of  a 
talented  sculptor,  Mr.  Stirling  Lee,  which  to 
our  thinking  constitutes  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  exhibition.  However,  as  the 
portraits  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  its  special  object,  we  will  consider 
them  first. 

We  have  never  understood  what  was  the 
precise  object  of  the  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters  ;  it  does  not  at  all  events  appear  to 
include  the  furtherance  or  recommendation  of 
any  special  aim  or  principle  in  portrait¬ 
painting,  for  the  works  exhibited  represent  the 
most  diverse  schools  and  styles,  from  the  mere 
impressionist  portrait  sketch  to  the  hard  and 
minutely  finished  portrait  which  1  may,  for  all 
one  knows,  be  a  photographically  correct 
likeness  of  the  original,  but  does  not  present 
much  of  any  other  kind  of  interest.  Of  this 
class  of  portrait  there  are  not  a  few  examples, 
many  uninteresting  ;  some,  as  works  of  art, 
absolutely  bad  and  commonplace.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  are,  however,  some 
fine  and  powerful  works  to  be  found. 

In  the  West  Room,  where  the  numbers 
begin,  are  some  portraits  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
(who  is  an  honorary  member),  not  we  presume 
painted  for  the  exhibition,  one  of  them  being 
indeed  a  fine  and  well-known  portrait  of  Dr. 
Joachim  as  the  great  violinist  appeared  in  his 
younger  days.  The  portrait  of  the  Countess 
Somers  (25)  is  a  sumptuous  piece  of  colour,  but 
the  head  of  the  sitter  is  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  picture,  being  somewhat  stiff  in 
pose  and  conventional  in  colour  and  texture. 
Much  more  interesting  is  the  half-length  of 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  (28),  beautiful  in  colour 
and  design,  and  most  expressive  as  regards 
the  countenance. 

The  best  works  in  the  collection  are  in  the 
same  room.  Among  these  is  certainly  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lorimer’s  picture,  called  simply  “Portrait” 
(15)  of  an  old  lady  seated  in  an  armchair  with 
a  book  and  spectacles  on  her  knee,  a  portrait 
forcible  in  its  individuality  of  expression  and 
style.  Mr.  Austen  Brown  s  full-length  “Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady  ”  (20)  in  walking-dress,  is 
another  work  distinct  in  style  and  character. 
Two  portraits  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  “  Lady 
Ulrica  Duncombe  ”  (14)  and  “  Mr.  Gaie 
Melchers  ”  (35),  are  fine  examples  of  the  broad 
style  of  handling  which  this  artist  has  now  taken 
up,  and  which  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
rather  over-finished  style  of  his  earlier  work. 
Mr.  Ellis  Roberts,  one  of  whose  principal  works 
is  in  this  room,  “  Miss  Angove  ’’  (19),  appears  to 
be  adopting  the  manner  of  eighteenth-century 
portraiture  ;  the  composition  and  manner  of 
this  work,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  trees 
and  landscape  and  the  relation  of  the  figure  to 
them,  plainly  recall  Gainsborough,  though  the 
figure  is  somewhat  hardly  painted.  In  the 


same  artist’s  works,  Nos.  71  and  79  in  the  north 
room,  the  same  adoption  of  the  old  style  ot 
portrait  is  obvious,  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
so  ;  it  borders  on  an  affectation  of  the  manner 
of  Reynolds,  but  hardly  recalls  the  greater 
qualities  of  the  older  painter.  Both  the  name 
and  the  style  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Nicolet  suggest  a 
French  origin,  though  he  has  a  London 
address  in  the  catalogue  ;  in  fact,  in  his 
portrait  No.  46  in  the  North  Room  he 
has  given  quite  a  French  aspect  to  an 
English  lady.  His  style  is  undoubtedly  pretty, 
but  rather  weak  ;  his  “  Lady  Martin  ”  (31) 
suggests  that  he  takes  Benjamin-Constant 
as  his  model.  Two  portraits  of  men,  by  Mr. 
James  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Robert  Brough  re¬ 
spectively  (26  and  33)  are  noticeable  for  a 
certain  simple  masculine  vigour  of  style  and 
execution  ;  simple  presentments  of  the  sitters, 
in  an  unaffected  style  and  with  no  attempt  at 
special  effect  of  colour  or  composition.  In 
"Mother  and  Child  ”  (3),  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  nude  infant  especially,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shannon  seems  to  have  been  taking  a  leaf  out 
of  Mr.  Watts’s  book,  though  the  colour  is  much 
colder.  His  sketch  portrait  of  Mr.  Van 
Wisselingh  is  a  clever  and  striking  piece  of 
work.  Among  other  things  of  special  interest 
in  the  West  room  are  Mr.  Lavery’s  bust  por¬ 
trait  of  Lady  Ian  Hamilton  (2),  little  more  than 
a  sketch,  but  of  great  charm  and  freedom  of 
style,  and  the  same  artist’s  small  full-length  of 
“A  Girl  in  White"  (36). 

In  the  North  Room  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon  has  a 
charming  portrait  of  a  little  boy  (56).  Among 
experiments  in  special  treatment  we  find  in 
this  gallery  Mr.  Mancini’s  pointclliste  portrait 
of  Mr.  Harold  Ponsonby,  a  painting  all  spots 
and  glitter,  but  from  which  a  certain  intelligible 
effect  is  produced,  unlike  his  other  work  in  the- 
South  Room,  “  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Father  ” 
(116),  which  may  be  described  as  "illegible,” 
and  most  unattractive  into  the  bargain.  Mr. 
Brough’s  “Mrs.  Laurence  Currie  and  Chil¬ 
dren  ”  (78)  seems  also  to  be  a  kind  of  experi¬ 
ment  in  exceedingly  broad  and  flat  painting, 
vigorous  enough  but  too  crude  in  modelling 
and  colour,  and  suggesting  rather  the  idea  of 
an  unfinished  work. 

The  south  room  contains  some  small  works., 
drawings,  of  considerable  interest,  especially 
Mr.  Goodman's  portrait  of  Sir  Alma-Tadema 
in  his  studio.  There  are  some  very  poor 
things  in  this  room.  Among  the  brighter 
examples  are  Mr.  Livens’s  slightly  executed 
portrait  (105)  of  a  little  boy  in  a  white  blouse 
holding  a  palette  and  brushes,  and  Sir  G. 
Reid’s  highly-finished  portrait  of  the  late  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  in  an  official  costume  ;  the  head 
is  brought  out  in  a  very  strong  light  somewhaf 
after  the  manner  carried  rather  too  far  by  the- 
late  Frank  Holl ;  there  is  just  a  suspicion  of 
theatrical  effect  in  it.  In  “The  Rev.  DanieL 
McLean  ”  (108)  Mr.  Lorimer  has  given  us  the 
type  of  fhe  Scottish  Kirk  in  all  its  dour 
earnestness  ;  a  powerfully  executed  and  highly 
characteristic  work.  Mr.  Gabriel  Nicolet's- 
half-length  of  a  boy  in  a  red  jersey  ( 1 15),  on 
his  way  to  the  shore  with  a  net,  is  perhaps  the 
best  work  of  his  in  the  exhibition,  successful 
both  in  regard  to  the  figure  and  the  landscape. 

As  already  remarked,  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee’s  work  in  the  Central  Hall  is 
really  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  It  includes  several  important  works 
which  we  remember  in  other  exhibitions 
“  Echo,”  “The  First  Death  ”  ;  “  Cain  ”  ;  “  The 
Dawn  of  Womanhood  ”  ;  and  “  The  Kiss  of 
Dawn,”  a  large  circular  bas-relief  of  very  fine 
character.  The  marble  statue  of  “  Narcissus  ” 
we  do  not  remember  ;  it  is  not  new,  as  it  is 
lent  by  the  owner  for  the  exhibition  ;  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  work.  We  have  here  also  the 
small  models  (and  one  full  size  one)  of  the 
whole  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  development 
of  Justice,  modelled  for  the  series  of  square 
external  panels  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver¬ 
pool  (for  many  years  left  blank)  ;  and  a  very 
fine  and  interesting  series  it  is.  The  two 
panels  of  similar  character,  representing 
“  Liverpool,  a  fishing  village,”  and  .“Liverpool 
Builds  Ships  of  Commerce,”  are,  we  hope 
only  the  commencement  of  a  series  to  be 
carried  to  the  same  length  as  the  “  Justice ’’ 
series.  Among  the  other  exhibits  by  the  same 
sculptor  is  “  Part  cf  a  Carved  Oak  Gallery  at 
No.  15  Stratton-street,”  a  series  of  child  figures 
executed  a  jour,  the  subject  being  “  Children 
in  the  Garden  of  Joy”  ;  a  bold  and  vigorous 
piece  of  work  recalling  the  feeling  of  Renais¬ 
sance  art. 

The  idea  of  supplementing  these  portrait 
exhibitions  by  a  special  collection  of  sculpture 
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in  the  central  hall  is  a  very  good  one,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  talfen  as  a  precedent  to  be 
followed  on  future  occasions. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  A.R.A,  the  President, 
took  the  chair  at  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute, 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  \\  . 

All  Hallows  Church ,  Lombard-street. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
confirmed,  ... 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary,  announced  that 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
Council  meeting  that  afternoon  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  demolition  of  All  Hallows 
Church,  Lombard-street “  That  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  views  with  regret 
the  proposed  demolition  of  another  of  Sir  C. 
Wren’s  churches,  viz ,  All  Hallows,  Lombard- 
street,  which  has  a  peculiarly  successful  interior, 
and  desires  to  express  the  hope  that  means  may 
be  found  to  preserve  the  building  intact.  But 
if  circumstances  prevent  this,  that  the  church 
should,  if  possible,  be  re-erected  upon  a  suit¬ 
able  urban  site,  stone  by  stone,  and  in  any  case 
that  the  fittings  should  be  suitably  rehoused  in 
a  building  ot  the  same  character,  where  the 
whole  of  them  could  be  brought  together  so  as 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  their  design.  T  he 
resolution  would  be  sent  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Gift  to  the  Library. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  presented,  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  V.  Waldstein,  Volume  I.  of  the  “  Argive 
Museum”  to  the  library.  This  work  is  issued 
by  the  authority  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,  who  share  the  financial  responsibility 
of  it.  A  second  volume  is  to  follow  in  about  a 
month's  time.  . 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
the  desire  of  the  members  to  pass  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Waldstein  (who  was  with 
them  that  evening)  for  the  most  interesting 
contribution  to  the  library.  When  he  told 
them  that  it  was  the  result  of  ten  years  ot  work 
by  Dr.  Waldstein  they  could  form  some  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  its  contents. 

The  motion  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

The  Ionic  Volute. 

Mr.  Penrose  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
“  Origin  and  Construction  of  the  Ionic  Volute,” 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract 

In  opening  his  subject  the  author  stated  that 
several  methods  haa  been  proposed  for  the 
construction  of  the  Ionic  volute  by  means  of 
finding  centres  for  quadrants  of  circles  which 
may  give  some  approximation  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  true  figure  of  the  Greek  originals, 
none  of  them  very  successful.  That  of  Gold¬ 
man  seemed  to  be  the  best,  but  it  failed 
•altogether  to  give  the  proper  proportional 
expansion  of  the  spaces  between  the  lines,  nor 
did  the  four  jumps  in  each  convolution  at  all 
represent  the  beauty  of  the  continuous  grada¬ 
tion  of  Greek  originals.  The  origin  of  the 
volute,  sought  for  in  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  else¬ 
where,  the  author  derived  from  Greece  itself, 
as  the  scheme  he  was  about  to  explain  enabled 
the  exact  figure  of  any  true  Greek  example  to 
he  reproduced.  In  archaic  Greek  work,  and 
particularly  in  the  decorations  of  the  Mycenean 
.period,  one  constantly  found  the  form  of 
scroll  in  which  every  convolution  of  the 
spiral  followed  the  first  at  equal  intervals. 
This  decorative  scroll  had  no  doubt  been 
formed  mechanically,  as  could  easily  be  done 
by  unwinding  a  string  from  a  cylinder,  forming 
a  figure  known  as  the  involute  of  the  circle. 
The  question  presented  itself,  How  could  a 
spiral  having  the  character  of  the  ammonite  be 
produced  ?  If  the  operator  drew  upon  wood 
enme-  nihpr  snitahlp.  material — the  involute 


prouuceu  :  11  ms  .. — 

— or  some  other  suitable  material— the  involute 
scroll,  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and 
by  shallow  carving  or  otherwise  raised  the 
edges  a  little  so  as  to  form  a  helix  and  allow  a 
string  to  be  wound  round  those  edges,  and 
then  unwound  over  a  flat  surface  having  a 
marker  at  the  extremity  of  the  string,  he 
would  produce  the  expanding  spiral  he  was  in 
search  of.  It  did  not  give  correctly  the  figure 
•of  the  ammonite,'  but  it  had  all  the  requisites 

Formed 


i-uimcu  uu  the  principle  of  the  equiangular  spiral, 
which  is  drawn  by  the  heliograph,  an  instrument  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Penrose  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  i8sr. 


of  proportional  expansion  and  per  feet  variation 
of  curvature  at  every  point,  and  coincided 
perfectly  with  Greek  volutes. 

The  author  gave  two  examples  from 
Ephesus — the  first  from  the  archaic  Temple  of 
Diana.*  In  all  later  examples  known  to  the 
author  the  two  central  convolutions  of  the 
spiral,  or  nearly  so,  were  interrupted  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  circle  which  formed  the  eye 
of  the  volute.  In  this  case,  however,  the  curve 
which  would  be  evolved  from  the  helix  was 
allowed  to  extend  from  the  central  origin  of  the 
volute  up  to  its  junction  with  the  abacus.  By 
drawing  a  straight  line  through  the  central 
origin  to  the  circumference  on  both  sides,  a  cal¬ 
culation  could  be  made  to  find  a  helix  on  the 
involute  principle,  and  this,  when  worked  out, 
would  be  found  to  agree  not  only  with  given 
points  on  the  circumference,  but  to  correspond 
with  the  inner  convolutions  also,  and  could 
therefore  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
volute.  This  correspondence  clearly  showed 
that  the  method  of  the  involute  spiral  was 
that  which  was  used  by  the  architect  employed 
by  Croesus. 

The  volute  of  the  later  temple  at  Ephesus, 
the  second  example,  had  almost  the  same 
curvature,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
surface  moulding  and  the  circular  eye  which 
occupied  its  centre.  In  the  majority  of  the 
examples  known  to  the  author  the  eye  of  the 
volute  was  a  separate  piece  from  the  main 
mass  of  the  capital,  and  was  formed  by  some 
kind  of  boss  of  marble  or  metal  inserted  into  a 
circular  hole  prepared  for  it,  centred  very 
nearly  on  the  place  of  the  pivot  of  the  helix, 
and  always  of  sufficient  diameter  to  receive  it. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  have  had  obvious 
convenience  for  fixing  the  helix. 

The  volutes  in  all  the  examples  in  Asia 
Minor  were  probably  described  by  means  of 
helices  similar  to  that  mentioned  above.  But 
the  Athenians  demanded  greater  variety  than 
that  spiral  so  used  could  supply,  and  gave  to 
their  volutes  additional  expansion  in  the 
exterior  convolution  ;  still,  however,  working  so 
by  means  of  the  involute  form,  but  differently 
treated.  This  applies  to  the  Propylrea,  to  the 
three  orders  of  different  size  in  the  Erechtheion, 
and  to  the  temple  of  Nike.  It  was  also  used  in 
the  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  recorded  by  Stuart  ; 
and  in  the  provincial  temple  at  Bassre 
With  the  exception  of  this  variation  in  the 
exterior  convolution  in  Athenian  structures,  the 
same  general  scheme  seems  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  true  Greek  examples,  and  the  only 
liberty  of  choice  given  to  the  designers  lay  in 
the  proportioning  of  the  width  of  the  volute  to 
the  upper  diameter  of  the  column,  and  in  that 
of  the  interval  between  the  convolutions  of  the 
generating  helix,  in  the  size  of  the  eye  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  volute.  This  would 
have  some  effect  upon  the  number  of  convolu¬ 
tions  to  be  used,  which  vary  in  the  cases  the 
author  had  examined  from  four  (that  is,  mea¬ 
sured  from  the  origin)  at  Priene,  to  two  and  a 
quarter  in  the  case  of  the  Erechtheion.  The 
intervals  of  the  helix  would  determine  all  other 
variations.  The  variations  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  elements,  as  found  in  certain  examples, 
were  shown  by  the  author  in  a  table  of  calcu¬ 
lations.  The  two  different  descriptions  of 
volute  he  termed  the  Asiatic  and  the  Attic. 

The  author  next  gave  a  description  of  the 
helix  for  describing  the  Greek  volute,  and 
detailed  the  method  of  its  employment  both  in 
the  Asiatic  form  and  the  Attic  variation,  illus¬ 
trating  by  various  diagrams  and  giving  a  table  of 
calculated  measurements.  Mr.  Penrose  proved 
the  accuracy  of  his  method  by  showing  that 
examples  of  volutes  on  the  east  portico  of  the 
Erechtheion  and  at  the  Propykea,  worked  out 
in  the  way  he  had  described  and  from  data 
given  by  the  table,  were  found  to  be  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  records  made  by  Stuart  of 
the  Erechtheion,  and  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Willson  of 
the  Propylaea.  . 

Before  concluding,  the  author  gave  an  inte¬ 
resting  description,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  of 
the  helix  (one from  which  a  string  may  be  un¬ 
wound  so  as  to  produce  the  volute)  employed 
by  him  in  drawing  the  models  exhibited,  and 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  similar  contrivance 
where  a  Greek  volute  had  to  be  carved. 

A  Fragment  of  the  Parthenon  Frieze. 

Dr  A  S.  Murray,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a  short 
paper  on  “A  Fragment  of  the  Parthenon 
Frieze,”  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 

Before  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
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lately  recovered  fragment  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  Dr.  Murray  mentioned  another  impor¬ 
tant  find  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  A  year 
or  more  ago  he  received  from  a  clergyman  a 
copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  on  a  piece  of 
marble  in  a  rockery  in  Essex.  It  turned  out  to 
be  an  inscription  which  had  been  missing  since 
about  1771,  in  which  year  it  was  published  in 
the  *•  Archreologia  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries.”  The  story  was  that  Stuart,  when  in 
Athens  preparing  the  drawings  for  his  famous 
book,  had  picked  up  this  inscribed  piece 
of  marble,  and  given  it  with  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  bas-reliefs  to  a  ship  captain  to 
take  to  Smyrna,  where  he  intended  to  get 
it  on  his  way  home.  When,  however,  Stuart 
next  saw  the  marble,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Finchley,  who  had  received  the 
inscription  and  the  fragments  of  bas-reliefs 
from  a  captain  in  the  Navy.  How  long  the 
inscription  remained  at  Finchley  is  not  known, 
but  just  about  then  there  was  a  well-known 
antiquary,  Thos.  Astle,  much  interested  in 
ancient  alphabets,  and  presumably  the  sort  of 
person  who  would  like  to  possess  the  beauti¬ 
fully  inscribed  stone.  At  all  events,  it  was  on 
an  estate  in  Essex,  once  belonging  to  Thos. 
Astle,  that  the  inscription  had  lately  been  re¬ 
cognised.  The  inscription  is  of  no  little  historical 
interest,  being  part  of  a  monument  erected  in 
Athens  in  honour  of  volunteers  from  Cleonre 
who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians 
(457  b.c.)  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra  against  the 
Lacedasmonians  and  Eubceans.  Stuart  states 
that  he  had  found  the  inscription  near 
what  he  calls  the  ruins  of  the  Stoa 
Poecile,  or  Painted  Porch.  Some  additional 
fragments  have  since  been  picked  up  in 
Athens.  When  the  copy  was  sent  Dr. 
Murray  he  noted  that  an  important  part  of  the 
inscription  was  still  missing.  Since  then, 
however,  a  son  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
estate  had  found  that  part  in  digging  round 
the  rockery.  Both  pieces  have  now  been 
moved  into  the  house.  The  larger  piece  has 
a  bleached  appearance  from  long  exposure  to 
Essex  weather,  but  the  fragment  lately  dug  up 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  brought  from 
Athens  the  other  day.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  the  gardener,  in  digging  beside  the  old 
rockery,  came  upon  what  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  fragment  of  the  Parthenon  frieze.  It  was 
first  identified  as  such  by  a  young  medical 
student,  Mr.  Aliston  Glover,  who  had  visited 
Athens  aud  was  familiar  with  the  style 
of  the  sculpture.  He  called  upon  Dr. 
Murray  with  a  photograph,  which  enabled 

them,  together  with  the  exact  dimensions, 
to  determine  at  once  the  slab  in  the 
Museum  from  which  it  had  been  broken  off. 
Though  found  under  the  earth  the  fragment 
must  have  been  long  exposed  to  severe  English 
weather.  Down  the  face  of  the  sculptured 
horseman  the  rain  has  driven  furrows,  which 
take  away  some  of  its  charms.  This  fragment 
does  not  appear  in  any  drawings  made  previous 
to  Lord  Elgin’s  time.  It  had  fallen  before 

then,  most  likely  during  the  gunpowder  explo¬ 
sion  within  the  Parthenon  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  want  of  any  play  between  the 
slabs,  owing  to  the  excessively  fine  joints  of 
the  frieze,  was  sure  to  be  a  source  of  mischief 
should  the  building  be  shaken  or  subside  in  its 
foundations.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  corners  of  the  frieze  are 
wanting— possibly  there  may  be  some  more  of 
them  in  English  gardens. 

Considering  the  facts  that  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Finchley,  possessed  several  fragments  of  bas- 
relief,  as  well  as  the  inscription,  and  that 
Stuart  had  sent  home  some  such  fragments 
with  it,  Dr.  Murray  was  inclined  to  think  that 
this  fragment  of  the  frieze  had  reached  Essex 
along  with  the  Greek  inscription, and  had  been 
sent  home  with  it  by  Stuart.  Thos.  Astle  was 
in  his  time  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 
But  that,  Dr.  Murray  said,  was  in  the  pre- 
Elgin  days,  when  the  Towneley  marbles  were 
regarded  by  Dilettanti  as  the  perfection  of 
ancient  sculpture.  A  fragment  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze  would  have  counted  for  very  little  then. 

Dr  Murray  showed  a  photograph  of  the 
slab  to  which  the  Essex  fragment  belonged, 
which  represents  a  part  of  the  cavalcade  of 
young  Athenians  who  rode  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Athens  every 
fifth  year.  A  photograph,  with  the  fragment 
added  in  its  proper  position,  was  also  shown. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  Murray  drew  attention  to 
some  specially  interesting  details  of  this  portion 
of  the  frieze,  and  to  the  skilful  devices  employed 
by  the  sculptor  to  avoid  monotonous  repetition 
and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  spectators. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  he  was  glad  to 
propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose 
tor  his  learned  paper,  but  he  thought  they 
would  almost  have  to  wait  until  they  had  the 
whole  paper  before  them  in  print,  and  the 
tables  he  had  promised  them,  in  order  to  fully 
follow  it  out.  It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
follow  it  in  the  first  reading,  but  if,  as  he 
understood,  Mr.  Penrose  had  got  for  them  a 
method  of  drawing  a  volute  by  continuous 
line  instead  of  a  succession  of  centres,  then 
those  who  wished  to  draw  volutes  would  have 
great  reason  to  thank  him.  He  remembered 
in  his  student  days  trying  the  different  systems 
(four  he  believed  there  were)  given  in  “  Nor* 
mand’s  Parallels,”  in  which  one  took  different 
centres  for  successive  parts  of  the  volute.  II 
appeared  to  him,  however,  that  they  could 
never  manage  that  way,  without  producing  a 
broken-backed  effect  in  the  curves,  and  he 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  Greek  volute,  with 
its  pure  continuous  curves,  could  have  been 
developed  in  that  way.  While  he  could  not  say 
he  was  quite  able  to  follow  up  all  Mr.  Penrose’s 
arguments,  yet  he  understood  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  a  system  of  unwinding  from  a  central 
figure  so  as  to  get  a  continuous  line,  and  it 
certainly  appeared  to  him  that  was  likely  to  be 
a  much  truer  way  of  arriving  at  the  volute 
than  by  having  a  succession  of  centres.  At  all 
events,  he  was  sure  they  would  give  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose  for  having  dealt 
with  such  an  important  subject,  and  giving  a 
paper  which  he  thought  would  be  even  more 
valuable  when  printed  and  studied. 

Dr.  Waldstein  expressed  his  cordial  con¬ 
gratulation  to  Dr.  Murray  for  the  important 
and  brilliant  discovery  which  had  been  made, 
and  congratulated  the  society  that  Dr.  Murray 
had  selected  that  occasion  for  making  it  public. 
They  could  all  measure  the  importance  of  the 
find — not,  as  the  chemist  would  say,  quantita¬ 
tively,  but  qualitatively,  and  although  it  was  but 
a  small  fragment  of  one  human  figure  with  part 
of  the  head  of  a  horse,  relatively  considered  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  supreme 
position  which  in  all  periods  of  art  the  Parthe¬ 
non  had  held  made  this  small  fragment  a  more 
important  and  gratifying  discovery  to  the 
museum  and  to  the  nation,  than  a  discovery  of 
vast  buildings  with  shiploads  of  inferior 
decorative  work.  While  congratulating  Dr. 
Murray  and  the  Museum  on  this  important 
hnd,  he  would  like  to  emphasise  what  he  had 
said,  that  no  doubt  throughout  this  country  in 
country  houses  and  gardens  there  must  be 
fragments  of  splendid  works  of  Greek  art  un¬ 
known  to  the  possessors,  which  might  increase 
and4supplement  the  valuable  possessions  of  the 
nation.  Before  sitting  down  he  would  like  to 
express  a  further  personal  gratification,  and 
would  ask  forgiveness  if  he  went  a  little  further 
aheld  into  human  psychology,  and  said  it 
looked  as  if  human  beings  were  limited  in 
their  power  of  admiration  and  interest  ■  as 
if  there  was  a  .certain  limit  to  their  power  of 
appreciation,  and  that  if  they  drew  on  the  one 
side  they  had  to  neglect  a  counter  side.  Thev 
could  not  apparently  have  two  things  in  their 
head  at  the  same  time,  and  so  he  was  always 
afraid  of  a  certain  neglect  of  studies  and  interests 
which  may  arise  at  one  moment,  because 
another  subject  for  the  time  being  claimed 
M,rah°n-  This  aPPlied  to  the  studies 
which  Dr.  Murray  and  himself  had  at  heart 
2  heidy  of  Greek  art  and  Greek  arch:e-’ 
ology.  They  were  all  gratified  and  filled  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  important  discoveries  which 
had  recently  been  made  with  regard  to  pre- 
Grtek  archaeology,  but  it  was  right 
that  they  should  remember  that  as  regarded 
Greek  antiquity,  one  of  the  chief  claims  of  their 
^  ^  easier  Greek  civilisation  was 
Sh  tbat  !t  Ived  by  the  Parthenon.  He 
KL  3t  the.  m°re  at  the  Pr«ent  moment, 
that  ?  te.ad!e.r  ln  a  “"'versify  he  found 

that  psy  chological  tendencies  manifested  them- 
selves  m  yartous  and  most  eccentric  forms, 
and  he  had  heard  a  pupil  say  there  was 

wX!nnneS  f°  be  about  ,he  Parthenon. 
S'1;.01'  Murray  hnd  shown  that  there  was 
l  °  be  f°,und-  and  >hal  ‘here  was 

future  f  tUdy’  n0t  °n  y  n°W'  bul  far  into  lbe 

Intend  sfreeie,r£Sr°rd  Kte  lhou«ht  the  Insti¬ 
tute  had  -pecial  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on 
havmg  a  communication  such  as  they  had  had 
that  evening  from  Mr.  Penrose.  He  thought 
filfd  UmS  must  be  wel1  nigh  unique  to 
snhif  aVannt«1y  years  a(,er  embarking  on  a 
Son  "  “h  he  (?e“onstra,ed  at  ‘he  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851,  in  that  year  of  grace  1002 
returning  with  equal  enthusiasm,  if  not  with 


increased  enthusiasm  to  the  eternal  subject — of 
the  one  fountain  of  intellectual  skill  that  existed 
on  that  acropolis.  It  was  interesting  to  them 
as  a  body  that  the  little  excursion  that  evening 
had  been  not  only  conducted  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
with  his  references  to  the  whole  series  of  Ionic 
capitals,  but  they  were  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Murray  with  that  quaint  humour  which  they 
invariably  found  seasoned  his  very  learned 
communications,  and  with  his  exploration  of 
ihe  rockery  in  the  Essex  garden,  and  of  the 
part  of  the  frieze  broken  off  by  the  careless 
gardener,  only  to  be  rediscovered  and  to  form 
a  charming  addition  to  our  national  treasures. 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  destination  of  the  dis¬ 
covered  portion,  but  he  supposed  it  would  be 
placed  in  the  museum.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Penrose’s  communication,  he  would  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  when  they  considered  it 
in  print  they  would  find  the  subject  not 
as  complex  as  it  appeared  to  be.  Mr. 
Penrose  let  slip  a  remark — purposely,  of  course 
— that  what  was  possible  to  a  good  Greek 
workman  was  possible  to  a  good  British  work¬ 
man,  and  what  was  possible  to  a  British 
workman  should  be  possible  to  a  British  archi¬ 
tect.  So  when  they  sat  down  to  consider  that 
problem,  with  diagrams  and  tables  before 
them,  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  get  any 
volute  which  might  be  necessary.  Dr.  Murray 
had  certainly  succeeded  with  the  skilled  work¬ 
men  he  had  trained  in  doing  so.  After  all, 
those  wonderful  capitals  were  made  by  masons, 
and  the  old  theory  which  used  to  be  advanced 
in  the  past  when  Mr.  Penrose  had  to  champion 
the  whole  body  of  Greek  art  against  the  Gothic 
revival,  that  the  Greek  curves  must  have  been 
drawn  by  freehand  by  some  architect's  pencil, 
had  been  exploded,  and  rightly  so,  and  the 
theory  to  the  opposite  intent,  that  the  architect's 
pencil  had  no  business  at  all  to  enter  into  the 
construction  of  beautiful  forms,  and  that  they 
have  to  be  formed  from  the  mere  wrist  work 
of  the  mason’s  mallet  and  chisel,  was  also  in¬ 
applicable  to  such  a  statement  as  Mr.  Penrose 
had  put  before  them.  He  thought  they  saw 
now  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  the  simple 
string  and  reel  acted,  and  the  natural  action  of 
the  reel  and  string  served  to  produce  this 
charming  form,  which  was  perpetuated,  and 
would  be  perpetuated,  in  spite  of  Ruskin’s 
criticism.  It  was  very  singular  how 
much  interest  centred  on  a  single  form, 
and  the  persistence  of  this  combination  of 
horizontal  curves  upon  the  top  of  the  column 
seemed  to  express  what  one  might  describe  as 
the  necessary  connexion  of  idea  in  the  capital. 
The  mind  seemed  to  desire  some  horizontal 
treatment  before  the  weigh  of  the  entablature 
is  carved  on  the  column  itself,  and  it  was  much 
more  satisfactory  and  restful  to  the  mind  that 
that  treatment  should  be  fixed  and  methodical 
rather  than  free  and  loose  and  accidental 
when  in  a  carved  capital.  They  found  almost 
sensuous  love  of  freedom  in  the  delicate 
curves  of  the  Corinthian  column,  but  the 
Corinthian  did  not  give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  those  shown  by  Mr.  Penrose,  for  the  first 
time  satisfactorily,  he  ventured  to  say,  that 
night. 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  said  that,  although  he  could 
not  throw  further  light  on  the  subject,  he 
would  like  to  be  permitted  to  recall  an  occasion 
forty-five  years  ago  when  Mr.  Penrose  in  the 
Architectural  Museum— in  those  days  called 
the  cockloft— gave  an  equally  careful  study, 
and  an  equally  interesting  lecture  upon  the 
cyclodial  curve.  Since  then  Mr.  Penrose  had 
done  a  second  life’s  work.  While  talking  of 
rockeries,  he  recollected  five  or  six  years  ago 
he  brought  there  a  piece  of  Egyptian  carv¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  hawk  beautifully  carved  which 
was  found  by  men  working  under  his  direc¬ 
tions  in  a  backyard  in  Brompton. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  in  his 
student  days  in  Paris  they  used  to  set  out  the 
curve  on  large  scale  in  accordance  with  one 
of  the  systems  in  Normand's  parallels,  and  as 
they  were  not  always  satisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
portions,  altered  it  by  raising  the  outer  curve 
in  the  way  Mr.  Penrose  had  referred  to.  On 
the  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  had  to  draw 
it,  he  had  adopted  the  same  system,  but  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  found  a  more 
accurate  one.  Mr.  Penrose  had  referred  to 
searches  in  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere  for 
ter,°ngin  of.the  volute,  and  there  were  in 
the  Palace  of  Xerxes  Ionic  capitals  which  were 
set  vertically.  The  Persians  might,  after  a 
campa'gn  in  Greece,  have  taken  away  some 
ot  the  Greek  capitals,  and  the  artist,  not  under¬ 
standing  how  they  were  used  or  what  their 
purpose  was,  copied  them  and  set  them  up 
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on  end  to  decorate  some  of  their  columns.  He 
did  not  think,  therefore,  lhat  in  Persia  was  to 
be  found  the  origin  of  the  capital,  but  he  would 
like  to  know  if  any  examination  was  made  to 
see  if  there  were  any  resemblance  between  the 
curves  in  the  capitals  of  the  Palace  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  thosein  the  earlier  Greek  work. 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  all  join  the 
speakers  in  congratulating  themselves  upon 
having  Mr.  Penrose  and  Dr.  Murray  there  that 
evening.  They  were  both  two  of  their  oldest 
friends,  and  two  of  the  friends  they  valued 
most.  That  Mr.  Penrose  should  be  able  again 
to  give  them  a  paper  on  the  Ionic  volute  must 
strike  all  of  them,  as  modern  architects,  with 
a  sense  of  feebleness  and  a  sense  of  despair 
in  their  own  work.  That  for  over  2,000  years, 
one  small  detail  of  Greek  work  should  still 
excite  the  interest  and  the  wonder  of  archi¬ 
tects,  must  make  them  feel  how  far,  how  im¬ 
measurably  distant,  they  were  from  the  art 
which  was  carried  out  in  those  times.  Another 
thing  which  he  thought  must  also  strike  them 
was  that  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  effect  in  their  buildings,  attained 
it  to  some  extent  by  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  to  building,  and  many 
of  those  refinements  which  added  so 
much  to  the  artistic  quality  of  the  building 
appeared  to  have  been  worked  out  upon 
scientific  methods,  and  he  thought  that  ought 
to  show  all  architects  in  the  present  day  that 
the  artistic  results  in  their  buildings  could  not 
be  gained  so  easily  as  they  sometimes  thought, 
but  that  they  must  call  in  to  their  assistance 
science,  to  refine  and  ennoble  their  work. 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Murray’s  paper,  he  was 
sure  they  must  all  rejoice  at  the  discovery  of 
the  smallest  fragment  of  the  frieze,  and  their 
satisfaction  would  be  complete  if  Dr.  Murray 
was  able  to  tell  them  that  that  fragment  was 
to  be  added  to  the  large  portions  which  were 
already  in  the  British  Museum.  There  could 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  that  was  the  only 
place  where  it  could  find  a  proper  resting 
place.  As  to  other  gardens,  they  all  knew 
gardens  in  which  were  rockeries,  and  which 
had  classical  remains — generally,  he  was 
afraid,  spurious  ;  but  as  this  Essex  garden  had 
turned  out  to  have  real  significance,  they 
hoped  all  those  owners  of  classical  rockeries 
would  look  about  them  with  similar  results. 
He  asked  them  to  pass  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Penrose  and  Dr.  Murray. 

The  vote  having  been  heartily  carried, 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  reply,  said  with  regard  to 
the  observation  made  as  to  the  volute  being 
drawn  by  freehand  drawing,  it  was  impossible 
that,  in  so  many  different  places  and  with  so 
many  different  artists,  that  exactly  the  same 
form  should  have  been  arrived  at  by  freehand 
drawing. 

Dr.  Murray  also  acknowledged  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  that  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  fragment  of  the  frieze,  he  believed  it  would 
come  to  the  Museum,  but  he  would  rather  not 
say  whereabouts  in  Essex  it  was. 

The  Next  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a  business- 
meeting  would  be  held  on  December  1  for  the 
election  of  candidates.  The  Practice  Standing 
Committee  would  be  asked  to  make  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  meeting  on  the  “  Dilapidations  ” 
pamphlet  shortly  to  be  issued. 


SOCIETY  OF  DESIGNERS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Philip  H.  Xewmar> 
(Vice-President)  gave  a  lecture  at  Clifford’s 
Inn,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  before  this  Society,  on 
“  Pageantry  and  Art,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Element  of  Design.” 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Haitc  (President)  was  in  the 
chair,  and  remarked  that  the  present  was  an 
opportune  time  for  such  a  lecture,  in  view  of 
the  experience  they  had  lately  had  of  street 
decoration. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  and 
most  interesting  address,  said  that  pageantry 
had  always  been  linked  with  the  expression  by 
the  people  of  natural,  political,  and  civil 
fervour  ;  and  in  alluding  to  art  he  meant  that 
art  was  the  manifestation  and  symbolisation  of 
the  highest  ideals  ;  the  art  which  had  created 
for  us  the  greatest  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  which  had  had  a  humanising  influence  on 
national  temperament— art,  in  fine,  which  had 
contributed  to  civilisation  as  well  as  to  joy  in 
life.  In  all  ages  there  was  an  underlying 
instinct  for  pageantry,  and  the  love  of 
pageantry  was  not  extinct  now,  but  had  sur¬ 
vived  in  the  instincts  of  the  people  after  thou- 
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sands  of  years.  It  was  as  much  alive  to-day 
as  in  the  past,  however  contemptuously  we 
may  smile  at  a  circus  procession  or  a  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  ;  for  culture  had  never  entirely 
superseded  instinct  in  this  matter.  Mr.  New¬ 
man  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  pageantry  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ;  with 
4he  processions,  masques,  and  entertainments 
which  were  a  necessary  part  of  Royal  progress 
in  those  periods,  and  pointed  out  how  such 
pageants  were  associated  with  the  greatest 
of  artists.  Reference,  indeed,  to  all  periods 
shows  that  artists  have  done  much  to  comply 
with  the  demand  for  pageantry.  As  to  the 
■elements  of  pageantry  they  were  simply 
splendour,  continuance,  and  expectancy,  but 
the  sweetest  of  these  was  expectancy.  The 
instinct  of  the  people  must  be  recognised  and 
1  provided  for,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  artists 
•to  see  that  the  pageants  were  in  good  taste  and 
of  the  noblest  aim.  Mr.  Newman  touched  at 
1  some  length  on  the  relations  of  music  and 
literature  to  pageantry,  and  also  the  interest  of 
pageantry  in  the  paintings  of  Lord  Leighton 
and  Sir  John  Millais,  and  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  the  “  Angelus  ”  of  Millais  to  illustrate 
his  point.  Coming  to  pageants  of  the  present 
time,  he  alluded  to  the  Coronation  procession, 
and  held  up  to  ridicule  the  street  decorations. 
It  was  said  there  was  no  time  in  which  to 
■design  ;  here  and  there  was  an  instance  of  an 
artistic  handling  of  things,  but  for  the  rest  he 
supposed  they  must  excuse  it.  They  must,  he 
supposed,  excuse  the  miles  of  red  cloth,  and 
that  arch  which  was  half  a  birdcage  and  half 
a  seed  shop.  They  did,  indeed,  run  a  narrow 
escape  of  having  had  a  handsome  bridge,  but 
it  was  an  exception,  for  they  found  in  London 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  pageant  a  County 
Council  provided  with  funds  for  everything 
except  for  making  the  streets  worthy  of  the 
processions. 

The  Chairman  in  opening  the  general  dis¬ 
cussion  ridiculed  the  Canadian  arch  erected 
for  the  Coronation  procession,  and  suggested 
that  in  future  they  would  find  various  big 
manufacturers  erecting  arches  to  advertise 
■their  products.  He  could  decorate  a  room  to 
make  one  sad  or  gay,  and  if  he  could  do  it  in  a 
room  he  could  do  it  in  a  street.  Too  much 
•dependence  was  placed  upon  the  electric  light 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  it  had  failed.  He 
was  convinced  that  instinct  in  art  was  gene¬ 
rally  right,  and  that  people  would  know  and 
appreciate  when  they  saw  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Jackson  thought  the  lecturer  had  applied 
an  extended  sense  to  the  word  pageantry 
which  those  present  had  not  followed  up,  and 
he  felt  that  to  apply  the  word  pageantry  to  all 
forms  of  art  was  a  little  metaphysical.  With 
reference  to  Westminster  Bridge,  which  the 
lecturer  had  alluded  to  as  narrowly  escaping 
artistic  decoration,  he  would  point  out  that  this 
was  the  work  not  of  the  County  Council  but  of 
the  art  students  of  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney  also  considered  that  the 
lecturer  had  extended  the  scope  of  pageantry 
and  art  too  widely,  and  failed  to  see  evidence 
of  pageantry  in  the  “Angelus.”  With  regard 
to  the  recent  street  decorations,  he  spoke  with 
•enthusiasm  of  the  scheme  of  the  Lombard- 
street  bankers  in  reproducing  their  old  signs. 

Mr.  Newman  said  that  pageantry  and  art 
had  been  associated  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  and  the  dominant  principle  in  ancient 
art  was  undoubtedly  pageantry,  and  however 
subtle  the  trace  may  lie  in  such  a  work  as 
Millais’s  “Angelus,”  he  ventured  to  say  it  was 
still  there,  if  it  was  not  seen  generally.  But 
that  pageantry  existed  in  art  in  the  earliest 
times  he  did  not  think  any  one  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  Egyptian  art,  and  Assyrian  art, 
and  Greek  art,  to  mention  alone  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  would  dispute  for  an  instant.  If  any 
one  did  so  dispute  it,  he  could  not  contend  with 
them,  because  they  would  be  looking  at  art 
from  totally  different  standpoints. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


Police  Buildings,  Sunderland.— The  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Town  Cuuncil  was  held 
on  the  12th  inst.  Alderman  Fairless  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  Watch  Committee's  report,  which 
recommended  that  the  amended  plans  for  the  new 
police  buildings,  submitted  by  Messrs.  W.  &  T.  R. 
Millburn  and  Messrs.  Wills  &  Anderson,  be  agreed 
to  ;  that  these  firms  be  appointed  architects  for  the 
scheme,  and  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Miller  be  appointed 
quantity  surveyor,  the  quantities  to  be  completed 
within  three  months  from  the  date  on  which  he 
received  the  plans.  Mr.  H.  C.  Lindsley  seconded. 
The  report  was  adopted. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of 
the  Northern  Architectural  Association  was 
held  on  the  12th  inst.  at  36,  Northumberland- 
street,  Newcastle.  The  President  (Mr.  Frank 
Caws)  occupied  the  chair,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  that  their  profession  in  this 
north-eastern  district  had  not  progressed  at  a 
rate  at  all  commensurate  with  the  great  march 
of  local  industrial  improvement.  They  heard 
in  these  days  not  infrequently  allusions  to  the 
so-called  “new  architecture”  by  the  “new 
architect,”  but  they  found  those  were  mere 
expressions ;  they  looked  in  vain  for  the 
realities.  New  trivialities,  new  vulgarities, 
new  monstrosities,  new  strainings  and  over¬ 
strainings  after  originality  offended  their 
taste  and  pained  their  sense  of  fitness  and 
propriety  at  every  turn  in  their  walks  through 
our  streets  ;  but  they  looked  in  vain  for 
any  substantial  proof  or  promise  of  real  archi¬ 
tectural  improvement.  It  was  a  sad  thought, 
if  a  true  one,  that  the  old-world  architects 
were,  and  ever  must,  remain  the  record- 
breakers  of  the  profession.  To  have  that  fact 
borne  in  continually  on  the  mind  by  the 
evidence  of  the  mighty  and  majestic  works  of 
the  oldest  masters,  was  depresring  and  deaden¬ 
ing  in  such  a  degree  to  the  young  architect 
whose  brother  was,  say,  a  chemist  or  an  electri¬ 
cian,  full  of  keen  expectation  of  surpassing  to¬ 
morrow  the  marvels  of  yesterday,  that  it  was, 
perhaps,  no  wonder  if  he  did  occasionally 
“  chuck  ”  his  profession  from  a  feeling  that  it 
was  scopeless  and  hopeless.  There  were 
young  architects,  and  old  ones  too,  who  had 
never  realised  the  difference  between  the 
imitations  of  progress  which  seemed  to 
environ  their  own  profession  and  the  great 
scope  of  certain  other  professions  which  were 
apparently  invested  by  a  boundless  sea  of 
accessible  new  attainment.  These  architects 
might  live  and  work  content  that  the 
thing  that  hath  been  was  the  thing 
that  shall  be.  Judging,  however,  by  the 
frantically  ridiculous  struggles  for  “  some¬ 
thing  new  ”  which  many  modern  architects 
were  making,  they  were  by  no  means  at 
rest  within  their  professional  limitations,  and 
seemed  crazed  with  the  craving  for  they  knew 
not  what.  It  could  not  be  denied  that,  with  all 
its  restlessness  and  pettiness  and  vain  theatri¬ 
cality,  our  most  modern  architecture  was  a 
more  or  less  faithful  reflex  of  the  character  of 
our  age  and  generation,  and  certainly  if  they 
might  forecast  the  future  from  the  past,  one  of 
the  outlets  for  the  development  of  “  new  ” 
architecture  (whether  improved  on  or  not  was 
quite  another  matter)  was  in  the  adaptation  of 
new  designs  to  the  spirit  and  taste  and  fashion 
of  the  day.  While  deference  to  the  fashion  of 
his  time  is  obligatory  on  the  architect  who  did 
not  desire  to  become  unpopular,  yet  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  the  deference 
which  was  servile  and  that  which  was  concilia¬ 
tory  ;  and  no  architect  in  following  fashion 
should  fail  to  use  his  own  trained  taste  and 
judgment  in  accentuating  what  he  felt  was 
good  and  in  minimising  what  he  knew  was 
bad  in  the  type  which  he  was  affecting. 
Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  undoubtedly 
the  new  architecture,  such  as  it  was,  was 
being  developed  by  the  fashion  of  our  day, 
and  they  must  make  the  best  they  could  of  it. 
They  had  at  their  command  new  materials 
and  methods  and  appliances,  and  if  they  made 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
nature  and  possibilities,  and  quite  proficient  in 
their  application,  they  would  necessarily — 
though  slowly  and  to  a  large  extent  uncon¬ 
sciously— be  contributing  to  the  formation  ol 
that  truly  new  architecture  which  was  destined 
to  gladden  the  eyes  of  future  generations.  The 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was  not 
able  to  supply  souls  to  those  of  them  who  had 
not  got  any,  but  it  helped  students  and 
members  to  become  masters  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  so  to  speak,  of  their  profession. 
The  President  proceeded  to  mention  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  from  membership  of  the 
Association,  and  commended  the  classes 
carried  on  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science. 
If  that  Association,  in  its  first  function  as  a 
professional  tribunal  and  in  its  second  function 
as  an  architect’s  social  centre,  had  achieved 
i  some  measure  of  success,  still  more  had  it 
1  succeeded  in  fulfilling  its  third  function  as  an 
educational  agency.  Proceeding,  he  remarked 
I  that  the  study  of  old  works,  both  in  books  and 
I  buildings,  not  only  informed  the  student  of 
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facts,  but  created,  as  it  were,  both  a  mental 
soil  and  a  mental  atmosphere,  rich  enough  and 
rare  enough  to  produce  new  and  beautiful 
growths  which  could  not  have  taken  root  and 
found  sustenance  in  the  stormy  and  thorny 
ground  of  the  uncultivated  mind.  Every 
beautiful  building,  whether  old  or  new,  was 
an  educator.  The  sense  of  fitness  and  pro¬ 
priety  generally  accompanied,  if  it  did  not  help 
to  constitute,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  more 
they  were  driven  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
regard  fitness  as  the  chief  aim  of  all  their 
designs,  the  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
would  be  their  outcome.  He  thought  their 
profession  had  suffered  from  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  exterior  elevational  design 
and  too  little  to  internal  design.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  and  especially 
from  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  the  interior 
of  a  building  was  usually  much  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  much  more  capable  of  artistic 
and  poetic  treatment  than  the  exterior,  and 
it  seemed  a  pity  that  architects  should  leave  to 
the  professional  decorator  so  much  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  treatment  as  should  more  properly  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  artistic  opportunity  of  the 
architect  himself.  Concluding,  he  said  no 
matter  what  materials  were  placed  at  their 
disposal,  they  would  never  be  able  to  do  justice 
either  to  them  or  to  themselves  unless  they 
made  themselves  thoroughly  conversant  with 
those  great  physical  principles,  which  applied 
to  all  materials  under  the  sun,  and  by  the  wise 
application  of  which  every  structural  material 
was  made  subservient  to  the  architect’s  dream. 
Those  principles  were  strict,  straight,  stern, 
and  strong,  and  formed  a  backbone  to  any 
structural  scheme  to  which  the  architect  pro¬ 
perly  applied  them.  While  they  should  lean 
hard  on  those  principles,  their  imagination  must 
not  >be  neglected,  for  art  as  well  as  science 
claimed  devotion.  It  might  be  that  few  suc¬ 
ceeded  throughout  their  professional  career  in 
preserving  that  true  balance  between  science 
and  art,  between  faithfulness  to  truth  and  the 
worship  of  beauty,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  genuine  architect.  To  maintain  that 
balance  was  a  great  struggle  for  even  the 
strongest  intellect  and  will ;  but  it  was  the 
struggle  to  which  their  profession  called  them, 
and  if  they  succeeded  in  it  the  greater  was  the 
glory  that  the  strife  was  hard. — The  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer)  read  the  award 
of  the  assessors  (Messrs.  F.  Caws  and  R. 
Burns  Dick)  in  connexion  with  the  offer  of 
prizes  by  the  ex-President  (Mr.  W.  Glover)  for 
the  best  sets  of  testimonies  of  study  drawings 
prepared  for  the  R.I.B.A.  Intermediate  exami¬ 
nation.  The  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  I. 
Greenhow,  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Tynemouth. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 
The  Associate  Section  of  this  Association  held 
their  annual  dinner  at  No.  129,  Princes- 
street,  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  a  party  number¬ 
ing  over  fifty  assembled.  Mr.  A.  Greig, 
architect,  occupied  the  chair.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  loyal  toast,  the  following  toasts 
were,  among  others,  pledged,  “  The  Archi¬ 
tectural  Profession,"  “  The  Arts  and  Crafts,” 
“Our  Brethren  Abroad,”  and  “The  Sur¬ 
veyors.”  Mr.  Greig,  in  the  course  of  his  reply 
to  the  toast  of  the  profession,  moved  that  a 
vote  of  congratulation  be  sent  from  those 
present,  as  representing  the  architectural 
students  of  Edinburgh,  to  Sir  R.  Rowand 
Anderson  on  the  occasion  of  the  honour 
recently  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Majesty 
the  King.  Mr.  Greig  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
Anderson  had  been  in  recent  years,  and  still 
remained,  the  leading  spirit  of  a  movement  for 
the  advancement  of  the  education  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  student  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  John 
Wilson  seconded  the  motion. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  first  ordinary  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  for  this  session  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of 
Architects  and  Surveyors  was  held  in  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society’s  Lecture 
Hall  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  P.  Marshall  pre¬ 
siding.  The  President,  in  an  inaugural  address, 
referred  to  the  proposed  new  building  by¬ 
laws  ;  the  Corporation’s  schemes  for  artisans’ 
dwellings  at  Wincobank  and  High  Storrs  ;  and 
stated  that  the  architects  of  the  city  looked 
forward  with  some  curiosity  and  interest  to 
their  development,  and  the  profit  which  the 
Corporation  would  make  out  of  them. — Pro¬ 
fessor  Anderson  then  gave  an  address  on 
“  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Roman  Forum.” 
He  said  the  discoveries  of  1899,  1900,  and 
1901  had  attracted  universal  interest.  “  They 
carry  us  back,”  he  remarked,  “  to  the  infancy 
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of  the  city  and  appeal  directly  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion.  To  see  the  Black  Stone  which  was  sup 
posed  to  mark  the  empty  tomb  of  Romulus, 
to  stand  by  the  little  shrine  of  Juturna  and 
mark  the  water  of  her  spring  trickling  into  the 
marble  tank,  and  to  see  beside  it  the  fragments 
of  the  statues  of  the  Great  Twin  Brethren  and 
their  horses  who  came  there  to  drink  after  the 
battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  brings  us  back  to  the 
days  when  we  read  of  the  Kings  of  Rome  and 
learned  Macaulay’s  Lays,  and  were  told  that 
the  legends  were  mere  fables,  and  had  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  history.  The  rough,  rounded 
cone  which  marks  the  place  where  Cresar’s 
body  was  burnt  calls  up  association  of  another 
kind,  and  we  think  of  Mark  Antony  and 
Shakespeare.  Further  on  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Antiqua  stands  roofless,  but  with  frescoes 
still  fresh  and  much  as  they  were  when  Pope 
Paul  I.  had  them  painted  in  the  eighth  century, 
to  honour  the  saints  who  were  then  popular, 
many  of  whom  are  now  forgotten.  These  are 
the  most  sensational  finds,  and  have  been 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  daily  papers. 
As  yet,  however,  only  a  few  preliminary 
accounts  have  been  published,  and  it  will  be 
several  years  before  a  full  and  scientific  record 
can  appear.  The  mass  of  matter  is  enormous, 
and  much  careful  piecing  together  and  classifi¬ 
cation  must  precede  publication.”  His  object, 
Professor  Anderson  explained,  was  to  give 
a  very  hurried  sketch  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  work  done,  and  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  results  in  such  a  way  that  more 
detailed  accounts  might  be  intelligible.  He 
had  a  number  of  snap-shots  which  he  took 
m  1899  and  1901  which  showed  the  progress 
wor^’  With  the  aid  of  photographs 
and  plans  he  hoped  to  make  the  nature  of 
the  newly-found  monuments  plain.  At  the 
same  time,  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
had  been  held  over  by  the  Italian  Government 
for  publication,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  buy 
photographs  of  them.  The. excavations  might 
be  divided  under  two  heads— first,  those  on 
new  ground  ;  and,  second,  those  where  digging 
had  been  carried  to  a  lower  level  on  sites 
already  cleared.  The  new  patches  attacked 
were  the  site  of  the  Basilica  .'Emilia  on  the 
north  and  the  site  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice,  now  demolished,  on  the 
south.  The  former  was  purchased  with  money 
provided  by  a  generous  Englishman,  and 
the  latter  was  bought  by  the  Government 
from  the  nuns  who  owned  the  church 
The  excavations  on  the  north  had  not 
been  productive  of  any  startling  discoveries, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  place 
had  been  used  as  a  quarry  for  building  St. 
Peter  s  but  they  were  of  great  value  from  an 
archaeological  point  of  view  as  enabling 
students  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  limits 
of  the  Forum,  and  as  providing  a  starting-point 
for  further  excavations  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  imperial  Fora  to  the  north.  The  excava¬ 
tions  on  the  south  had  been  sensational.  The 
ground  between  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine 

JnHfh!fJ!,CieKrM.,  anwthe  Shrine  0f  J“turna 
and  the  tank  built  in  later  times  to  receive  the 
waters  of  the  spring,  together  with  an  old  well 
wflh  a  marble  top  and  a  system  of  leaden 
piping,  bad  been  laid  bare.  The  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Antiqua  had  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  freed  from  the  rubbish  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  the  frame- 

wh?rh°y  *  °f  the  deified  Augustus 

which  adjoins  it  shown  in  all  its  nakedness. 

1  he  excavations  on  the  ground  already  cleared 
by  former  workers  had  shown  the  existence 
of  several,  in  some  places  at  least  five,  strata 
below  that  where  the  work  was  broken  off. 

thIh|artS.hi  eCl“re7  "  'argely  due  to 
the  fact  that  Commendatore  Boni  is  an  en- 
gmeer  by  profession,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  work  which  his  predecessors  would 
have  looked  upon  as  either  too  sacrilegious  or 

and  hnnded°“S  a  al,templ'  He  made  tunnels 
and  underpinned  structures  which  could  not 

$*r“.  and>  seizing  on  every  blank  space 

wletnhafln  to  the  virSin  sod.  He  laid 

bare  the  whole  of  the  complex  drainage  system 

WodcklnaCI|nen,?Jly  discovered  in  theSmud  that 
of  ohWthe  0  dfnr  channels  an  immense  number 
afford  n>  ,he  Sreatest  P“*iMe  value,  as 
affording  a  basis  for  dating  the  surrounding 
area  In  one  place  a  hoard  of  me  gold  coinl 
{"  m'“‘  0™®™  was  discovered.®  He  aiso 
shnwbrtrefnhftnarl‘er  r°ads  of  the  Forum,  and 
adHWnM*  the  X‘a  Sacra  originally  followed 
he  found  th"eV  connection  with  this  work 
min-d  the. famous  Black  Stone  and  deter- 
lium  d  n  6  exte?‘  and  d,recti°n  of  the  Comi- 
1  During  the  excavation  a  good  deal  of 
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constructive  work  was  carried  on.  Columns 
were  placed  on  the  bases  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  architectural  fragments  were 
collected  and  pieced  together,  making  a  study 
of  the  remains  possible.  Walls  were  patched 
so  as  to  withstand  the  weather,  and  generally 
speaking  the  Forum  was  transformed  into  a 
show  place  where  one  can  roam  with  a  guide 
book  and  understand  the  remains  without  the 
assistance  of  an  archceologist.  This  policy  has 
been  much  criticised,  and  many  were  shocked 
at  the  Director’s  scant  respect  for  mediaeval 
ruins  and  his  readiness  to  reconstruct  what  he 
found,  but  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  success  of 
Signor  Boni.  It  might  be  interesting,  added 
Professor  Anderson,  to  remark  that  Signor  Boni 
was  befriended  by  Mr.  Ruskin  when  he  was 
young,  and  spoke  with  the  greatest  gratitude 
of  the  encouragement  and  inspiration  that  he 
received  from  him. — The  lecture  was  illustrated 
bv  lantern  slides,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Atkinson 
of  University  College.— On  the  motion  of  the 
President,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Paterson, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Professor 
Anderson  for  his  lecture. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— At 
the  sessional  papers  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  in  the  Boardroom  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  nth  inst.,  six¬ 
teen  sets  of  drawings  were  on  view,  submitted 
by  students  in  the  competitions  organised  by 
the  Society.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  Darby- 
shire,  read  out  the  list  of  prize-winners  as 
follows : — Sketches  in  connexion  with  the 
Society’s  summer  visits  to  old  buildings  :  first 
prize,  Mr.  Frank  Dyer  ;  second  prize,  Mr.  H.  B. 

Laycock.  Measured  drawings  of  old  work  : 

First  prize,  Mr.  R  J.  Vernon  ;  second  prize,  Mr. 

G.  S.  Salomons.  Essay  on  the  Renaissance  in 
England  :  prize,  Mr.  Spencer  H.  Oldham. 

Monthly  classes  of  design  (the  subject  being  a 
row  of  eight  small  houses) :  first  prize.  Mr. 

Harold  Hill  ;  second  prize,  Mr.  Frank  Osier 
—Afterwards  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo  read  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  “The  Revival  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  and  afterwards  illustrated  the 
lecture  by  lantern  views  of  buildings  of  the 
ear  her  period  of  revival,  and  also  from  designs 
by  Pugin,  Street,  Butterfield,  and  Burges.  Mr. 

Ricardo  said  mediieval  architecture  was  the 
expression  of  a  popular  enthusiain  for  building 
which  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  piety  of  the 
people.  It  was  popular  and  it  was  sincere. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  was  _ _ 

mdividuahstic ;  it  was  not  popular;  it  was  presided 
inhdel  and  insincere.  Architecture  became 
dependent  upon  great  patrons,  who  sup¬ 
ported  it  from  without,  when  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  inspired  from  within,  and  with 
this  change  all  the  arts  became  an  inexplicable 
cult  for  the  rich  and  the  leisured  ;  the  crafts¬ 
man  only  co-operated,  in  ignorance  and  with¬ 
out  heart.  Of  the  architect  leaders  of  the 
Gothic  revival  Mr.  Ricardo  named  Pugin 
Street,  Burges,  and  Butterfield.  Before 
Pugin’s  time,  broadly  speaking,  such  Gothic 
architecture  as  was  being  produced  was  Gothic 
in  seeming  only.  That  the  author  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  should  inhabit  a  Gothic 
structure  at  Abbotsford  was  but  natural  and 
proper  ;  nay,  it  was  almost  incumbent  upon 
him,  as  well  as  consonant  with  his  taste,  and 
Mr.  Blore,  his  architect,  was  ready  to  fall 
in  with  so  amiable  a  whim.  So  various 
territorial  magnates  considered  that  it  was 
due  to  their  ancestry  that  they  should 
be  living  in  Middle  Age  castles,  and 
therefore  they  transformed  their  Georgian 
dwellings  into  battlemented,  machicolated  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  defences  of  the  barons  when  war 
raged  throughout  the  land.  But  with  Pugin  a 
deeper  note  was  struck.  For  him  the  Middle 
Ages  contained  the  true  Gospel,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  the  true  faith.  He  set  him¬ 
self  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  past  time 
old  methods  of  life,  old  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion.  He  saw  well  enough  that  to  effect  this 
properly  he  must  reproduce  the  medireval 
workman,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he  estab¬ 
lished  workshops  and  schools  in  which  to  train 
his  men.  To  us  now,  with  our  extended 
sources  of  information,  the  learning  of 
Pugin  did  not  seem  so  colossal  as  it 
aPPea'‘ecl.  those  of  his  own  day,  whilst 
the  substitutes  and  imitations  of  the  real  effects 
that  he  was  trying  to  reproduce  abated  in  us 
something  of  our  esteem  for  his  sincerity. 

Hut  through  his  work  breathed  a  spirit  of  lofty 
piety  that  kindled  and  purified  what  he  did 
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valuable  by  the  quantity  of  noble  feeling  it 
contained.  Street  was  also  passionately  in 
earnest,  but  on  him  was  more  thrust  the  weight 
of  modern  conditions.  The  churches  he  built 
were  for  Reformed  congregations,  and  though 
he  and  his  school  of  thought  tried  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  degree  to  ignore  these  reforms,  yet. 
there  was  much  that  had  to  be  accepted.  In 
William  Burges  they  had  another  temperament*, 
and  in  the  main  cast  of  it  far  more  medireval,  and 
“  there  is  a  kind  of  sunny  laugh  in  the  buildings 
that  grew  up  under  his  hand.”  Burges  carries  us 
back  to  the  di\s  of  the  "Decameron,”  and  puts 
one  amongst  Boccaccio’s  audience.  One  was 
startled  to  find  how  vivid  and  real  the  dream, 
is.  Burges  told  us  of  doughty  deeds  and 
perils  scaped,  of  damsels  under  enchantment., 
of  wizards  overthrown  ;  we  had  “  Ivanhoe  ” 
and  “  The  Talisman  ”  over  again  in  terms  of 
stone  and  painting.  His  last  name  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Gothic  revival  was  that  of 
Butterfield,  and  it  was  his  special  and  lasting, 
merit  that  he  was  more  than  a  revivalist  archi¬ 
tect.  He  studied  the  mediaeval  buildings  with, 
acloserand  deeper  analysis  than  Pugin,  and  with 
a  greater  reverence  than  Street,  and  set  himself 
to  build  for  the  necessities  and  ritual  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  using  the  Gothic  vocabulary  as  his 
mode  of  expression.  The  canons  of  taste,  Mr. 
Ricardo  said,  in  conclusion,  were  now  clamour¬ 
ing  for  simplicity,  showing  how  tired  we  had 
got  of  the  trapping  and  upholstery  of  past 
styles,  and  how  insufficient  they  were  to  hold 
our  interest  after  their  novelty  had  worn  off. 
In  this  simplicity  lay  our  hope  that  we  might 
touch  the  heart  of  things,  take  our  problems 
loyally  and  frankly,  and  try  to  work  them  out 
in  common  sense,  using  our  knowledge  of  con¬ 
struction  to  further  our  powers  of  design,  not 
to  cramp  them  by  enabling  us  to  raise  build¬ 
ings  of  impossible  appearance,  and  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  past  time  fi> 
be  our  guiding  spirit  in  respect  to  the  aims,  the 
methods,  and  the  piety  of  the  master  builders — 
our  forefathers. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. —  A 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
held  in  the  Law  Library,  Cook-street,  on  the 
17th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Otis  D.  Black  read  a 
paper  on  “  A  Holiday  in  Normandy.”  At  the 
conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Black.  During  the  discussion  which  fol'o.\edv 
suggestions  were  made  that  the  Sjciety  should 
estiblish  a  travelling  studentship  and  organise 
sketching  parties.  Mr.  H.  L.  Beckwith,  F  S.I.* 
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Royal  Archaeological  Institute.— At  the 
general  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  the  5th  inst.. 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  President,  in  the  chair, 
.Mr.  W.  H  Knowles,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Blanchland  Abbey,  Northumberland.”  The 
Prremonstratensian  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Blanch¬ 
land,  lies  in  a  secluded  spot  near  the  source  of 
the  river  Derwent,  which  here  divides  the 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
The  situation  is  yet  a  remote  one,  and  must 
have  been  so  to  an  unusual  degree  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation.  The  nearest  railway  stations 
are  Hexham  and  Shortley  Bridge,  and  are  ten 
miles  distant.  The  foundation  was  established 
at  the  instance  of  Walter  de  Bolben  in  1165 
for  an  abbot  and  ten  brethren  The  only  other 
house  of  the  order  in  Northumberland  was 
Alnwick,  a  more  important  and  a  wealthier 
establishment.  It  was  granted  a  few  churches, 
all  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  was 
repeatedly  plundered  by  the  Scots ;  and  a 
picturesque  story  is  told  of  how  the  marauders, 
after  they  had  failed  to  locate  the  house,  were 
guided  by  the  sound  of  the  bells  which  the 
monks  rang  for  joy  at  their  supposed  escape. 
In  1327  Edward  III. made  a  visit  on  the  occasion 
of  his  march  from  Durham  against  the  Scots, 
who  had  burned  the  abbey.  The  remote 
location  of  the  abbey  (no  other  source  of 
hospitality)  caused  it  to  be  exempt  from 
the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  religious  houses 
to  1 536,  and  it  survived  till  the  great 
monasteries  fell  in  1539.  Its  value  was  re¬ 
turned  at  40/.  a  year.  No  work  as  early  as  the 
foundation  remains,  nor  is  there  any  indication 
of  a  previous  church.  Indeed,  the  general 
custom  of  the  Pnemonstratensian  tends  to 
preclude  the  supposition  that  the  latter  existed. 
There  was  a  close  parallel  between  the 
Prremonstratensian  canons  and  the  Cistercian 


Thp  ®nrinf  ,nT/  ,  naC  ne  dld-  Hrremo.....^..^..  .auvU3  awm.ic  udl 

a  nossessinn  in  o  » beau.iful  soul  it  stood —  j  monks.  Both  were  reformers,  and  establishei 
and  the  na«i!>n  Xf’  !!|e  r<i50rd  of  the  fe™enl  themselves  in  protest  against  the  laxity  of  thei 
and  the  passion  of  the  mid-century,  and  made  ( order,  the  Augustinian  canons  in  the  one  cas 
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d  the  Benedictine  monks  in  the  other  ; 
Ince  the  sites  of  their  houses  were  generally 
w,  and  they  did  not  absorb  existing  parish 
urches,  as  was  common  with  the  parent 
tiers.  The  earliest  work  is  in  the  choir?  and 
[of  the  first  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  plain,  bold,  and  characteristic  of  north- 
untry  work.  So  far  as  the  remains  show, 

2  church  consisted  of  a  long  aisleless  choir 
d  nave,  without  the  intervention  of  a  dividing 
:h  ;  a  north  transept,  with  an  eastern  aisle  ; 
d  a  tower  at  the  north  end  of  the  north 
.nsept.  The  tower  formed  the  entrance  to 
2  church,  and  is  of  small  dimensions,  but  of 
ceedingly  massive  construction,  and  was,  no 
ubt,  intended  to  be  used  for  defensive 
rposes,  as  were  many  church  towers 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  The 
[>ister  garth  is  on  the  south-west  side  of 
|2  church,  but  only  the  western  range  of  the 
tustral  buildings  remain,  and  the  gatehouse 
11  further  west  The  whole  has  suffered 
ich  from  rebuilding,  and  the  domestic 
ildings  have  been  repeatedly  altered  and 
cupied  by  the  Radcliffes,  Forsters,  and 
>rd  Crewes.  To  the  latter  (a  former  Bishop 
Durham)  the  present  fragment  of  the 
urch  owes  its  existence.  He,  in  1752, 
paired  the  eastern  portion,  and  then  pro¬ 
ved  Blanchland  with  a  habitable  church, 
iich  continues  to  this  day  as  the  parish 
urch.  The  western  range  of  the  cloister  is 
w  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  inn,  under 
2  sign  of  “The  Lord  Crewe  Arms.” — Mr. 
lilip  M.  Johnston  read  a  paper  upon 
ue  late  twelfth  century  paintings  recently 
•covered  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Claver- 
',  Shropshire.  The  church,  which  lies  about 
?en  miles  eastward  of  Bridgnorth,  owes  its 
indation  or  rebuilding  to  Earl  Roger  de 
jntgomery,  who  was  Constable  of  the  Castle 
Bridgnorth.  He  commanded  the  mercenaries 
the  Conqueror’s  army  at  Senlac,  and  was 
warded  with  large  estates  in  Shropshire  and 
ler  counties.  It  is  recorded  that  he  and  his 
mntess  built  a  church  in  Quatford  in  honour 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
d  all  the  Saints  of  God,  and  that  they  en- 
•wed  their  foundation  of  six  canons  with 
rtain  lands  and  churches — Claverley  Church 
nong  others— the  Vicar  of  Claverley  being 
pointed  Dean  of  the  Chapter.  Some  traces 
the  eleventh  century  church  are  to  be  seen 
walls  and  stringcourses  in  the  interior  of  the 
ive.  It  was  an  aisleless  building,  probably 
rminating  in  an  apse.  An  aisle  on  the  north 
the  nave  and  a  tower  on  its  south  side  were 
Ided  at  about  1140  and  1170  respectively, 
hile  the  south  aisle,  the  choir,  and  its  chapels 
id  other  features  belong  to  various  dates 
□m  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries, 
he  paintings  which  formed  the  subject  of 
is  paper  were  brought  to  light  during  the 
istoration  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
;ar.  They  are  of  unique  interest  on  account 
their  exceptionally  early  date  (c.  1170),  and 
ie  principal  subject  represented.  This  is 
athing  more  nor  less  than  an  incident  in  the 
attle  of  Senlac.  Parts  of  the  same  scheme  of 
aintings  occur  on  the  internal  walls  of  the 
iwer  and  round  the  pointed  arch  by  which  it 
pens  to  the  nave  ;  but  the  most  prominent 
ortion  is  a  strip,  about  40  ft.  long  by  5  ft. 
road,  above  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave.  On 
lis  are  depicted  thirteen  horses  and  their 
ders,  engaged  for  the  most  part  vis-a-vis 
1  pairs,  some  armed  with  swords,  but  the 
reater  part  with  lances.  Their  horses  are 
oloured  red,  yellow,  pink,  and  white  with 
reen  dappling.  The  costumes  of  the  figures 
resent  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
tayeux  tapestry,  and,  allowing  for  the  interval 
f  time  between  the  two  works,  they  are 
emarkably  alike  in  treatment.  The  knights 
pear  mascled  armour,  similar  to  that  which 
ppears,  with  other  varieties,  in  the  tapestry, 
'heir  mail  shirts  are  combined  with  leg- 
overings  as  far  as  to  the  knee,  and  leggings 
if  similar  character  appear  below.  Over  their 
.rmour  they  have  surcoats  of  the  kind  that 
:ame  into  fashion  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
welfth  century,  and  they  mostly  wear  the 
lat-topped  helmet  with  barred  and  grated  vizor 
hat  we  find  on  the  seals  of  Richard  I.  Another 
nark  of  date  appears  in  the  kite-shaped  shields 
if  the  modified  form  in  use  in  the  second  half 
if  the  twelfth  century  ;  while  the  horse- 
rappings  and  saddles  of  quilted  leather  all 
joint  to  the  same  period.  At  intervals  between 
he  combatants  are  conventional  trees,  curiously 
eminiscent  of  those  in  the  tapestry.  In 
he  centre  of  this  strip  a  knight  is  shown 
mhorsing  his  opponent,  the  latter  being  repre¬ 


sented  as  a  gigantic  figure  tumbling  on  his 
head,  with  his  legs  in  the  air.  This  incident, 
evidently  intended  as  the  motif  of  the  painting, 
suggested  to  the  Vicar  of  Claverley  (Rev.  T. 
W.  Harvey)  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole, 
viz.,  that  the  painting  is  a  pictorial  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  personal  encounter  recorded  in 
the  Roman  de  Ron  between  Roger  de  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  a  gigantic  Englishman,  captain  of 
100  men.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation  of 
this  remarkable  painting  it  possesses  an 
interest  that  can  only  be  described  as  unique. 
To  account  for  its  existence  upon  the  walls  of 
this  church  it  must  be  remembered  that  Earl 
Roger  was  the  builder  of  the  church  and  the 
founder  of  the  Chapter  of  Canons  associated 
with  it  ;  and  also  that  by  the  ruling  caste  and 
their  clergy  the  Norman  Conquest  had  been 
invested  with  a  semi-religious  halo  ;  it  had  not 
only  been  solemnly  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
but  had  received  the  sanction  of  success. 
The  other  paintings  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcade  and  elsewhere  are  of  a  more  ordinary 
character — incidents  in  the  lives  of  saints,  the 
torments  of  hell  and  figures  of  the  Seraphim, 
&c.  The  borderings  throughout  are  of  a 
very  elaborate  character,  red,  yellow,  and 
pink  being  the  colours  principally  used.  Mr. 
Johnston,  who  exhibited  full  size  cartoons 
of  the  principal  subject,  coloured  to  re¬ 
present  the  original,  described  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 


Fulham  Improvement— The  Improvements 
Committee  submitted  an  estimate  of  129,226/. 
in  respect  of  the  widening  of  Fulham  Palace- 
road,  High-street,  Fulham,  and  Church-street. 
The  improvement  is  being  undertaken  with  a- 
view  to  tramways  being  constructed  by  the 
Council  along  the  thoroughfares  in  question, 
and  the  Committee  pointed  out  that  the  early 
completion  of  the  street  improvement  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  High¬ 
ways  Committee  in  connexion  with  the  tram¬ 
ways.  The  net  cost  of  the  improvements,  after 
deducting  recoupment,  is  estimated  at  92,602 In 
one  third  of  which  will  be  contributed  by  the 
Fulham  Borough  Council,  while  one-third  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  Council’s  tramways  account,, 
and  the  remaining  third  out  of  the  county  rate. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was- 
adopted,  and  it  was  also  agreed  to  expend 
4,810/.  on  the  widening  of  Queen-street,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  in  connexion  with  the  same  im¬ 
provement. 

Foreign  Tenders.— The  Main  Drainage  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  On  October  14  the  Council  referred  to  us  nine 
tenders  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  lime  required 
for  the  chemical  treatment  of  sewage  at  the  Barking; 
and  Crossness  outfall  works  Tne  total  quantity, 
for  the  supply  of  which  tenders  were  invited  by 
advertisement,  amounts  to  22,800  tons,  viz.,  14,800- 
tons  for  Barking  and  8,000  tons  for  Crossness,  and 
the  quotations  submitted  are  as  follows— 


W.  Fletcher . 

Henri  Pelgrims  . 

Formby's  Cement  Works  Co.,  Ltd. 

G.  Albrecht . 

L.  Sommerfeld  . 

C.  Christopherson  &  Co.  ... 

The  Associated  Portland  Cement  Manu¬ 
facturers  (1900),  Ltd . 

L.  Sommerfeld  . 

J.  Kets  &  Sun  . 


Tons. 
8,000 

22,800 
(  2,000 
to 

(.  3.000 

22,800 

22,800 
5000 
C  8,000 
<  22,800 
(.  14,800 

22,800 
5.700 


Delivered  alongside  jetty. 

Delivered  aloneside  jetty., 
discharjed,  and 
unloaded  into  stores. 

Barking. 

Crossness. 

Barking. 

Crossness. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

12  11 

12  11 

14  6 

14  6 

13  5 

13  5 

14  11 

14  ir 

14  5 

14  5 

- 

— 

14  5 

14  5 

15  11 

IS  I® 

14  8 

14  8 

16  2 

16  2 

_ 

15  6 

— 

_ 

14  6 

— 

16  0 

15  2 

15  2 

16  8 

16  8 

15  6 

— 

17  0 

— 

16  6 

16  6 

18  0 

18  0 

23  0 

23  0 

~ 

_ _ 

paintings,  and  mentioned  that  he  was  prepar- 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  tenderer,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  submits  a  quotation  for  the  supply  of  8, 000 


toS  a  car*f“1  C°?y:  10  be [  mMcessiMePDinace  I  to'iriniy, "and  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  deliveries 
accessible  place  Firkin?  or  Crossness  outfall  works  at  the 


roller  and  deposited  in  some 
for  reference. — Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Mr. 
Keyser,  and  Mr.  Emanuel  Green  took  part  in 
the  discussion  that  followed. 


at  the  Barking  or  Crossness  outfall  works  : 
option  of  the  Council.  The  quantity  tendered  for 
by  him  is,  however,  the  same  as  that  actually  rs- 
quired  at  Crossness,  and  we  are  therefore  of  opinion 
that  his  tender  should  be  accepted  for  that  station 
only.  As  regards  obtaining  a  supply  for  the  Bark¬ 
ing  outfall,  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  advise  the- 
Council  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  Pelgrims,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  next  lowest  tenderers,  via, 
Formby’s  Cement  Works  Company,  Limited,  only 
quote  for  a  small  quantity  equivalent  to  a  barge 
load  per  week,  and  do  not  offer  to  discharge  the 
lime  into  store.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  pass  on 
to  the  next  lowest  tender,  viz.,  that  of  Mr.  Albrecht,, 
and,  after  having  carefully  considered  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  think  that  his  offer  should  be  accepted. 

The  cost  of  the  material  is  covered  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  current  financial 
year  in  respect  of  chemicals  required  at  both 
stations,  and  we  recommend — (a)  That  the  tender 
of  Mr.  W.  Fletcher  for  the  supply  and  delivery  into 
stores  at  the  Crossness  outfall  of  8,000  tons  of  lime 
at  14s.  6d.  per  ton  be  accepted  ;  that  the  solicitor  be 
inslructed  to  prepare  the  contract ;  and  that  the 
seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  contract  when 
ready.  ( b )  That  the  tender  of  Mr.  G.  Albrecht  for 
the  supply  and  delivery  into  stores  at  the  Barking 
outfall  of  14,800  tons  of  lime  at  15s.  lid.  per  ton  he 
accepted  ;  that  the  solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare 
the  contract  ;  and  that  the  seal  of  the  Council  be 
affixed  to  the  contract  when  ready.” 

Mr.  Gosling  moved  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  be  referred  back,  and  argued  that  the 
Committee  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  obtaining  in  the  works  of 
foreign  manufacturers.  That,  he  contended, 
was  not  really  done  at  present. 

Mr.  Cousins,  in  seconding  the  amendment, 
said  it  was  curious  that  over  and  over  again 
they  had  to  rise  up  in  the  Council  to  protect 
the  interests  of  British  trade,  when  the  RadicaJ 
maiority  had  pretended  to  be  the  friend  of 
I  labour,  by  securing  that  tradesmen  ra,^ 

very ‘satisfactory  rep?y.'  Heh“ghl 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the  County 
Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  McDougall,  Chair¬ 
man,  presiding. 

Loans.— On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  lend  the 
Woolwich  Borough  Council  13,200/.  for  site 
for  new  offices  ;  Stepney  Borough  Council, 
17,950/.  for  electric  lighting  and  meters  ;  Ken¬ 
sington  Borough  Council,  16,600/.  for  paving 
works  and  1,900/.  for  underground  conve¬ 
niences  ;  Shoreditch  Borough  Council,  53-79^- 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
Acts ;  Hammersmith  Guardians,  12,000/.  for 
poor-law  purposes  ;  and  Woolwich  Borough 
Council.  2,300/.  for  works  at  public  baths. 

The  Docks.— Mr.  Cornwall,  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Wiles,  stated  that  a  communi¬ 
cation  had  been  received  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  follows  “  Dear  Sir,— I  am  desired 
by  Mr.  Balfour  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  laid  before  him  your 
letter  of  the  nth  inst.,  enclosing  the  Report  of 
the  Rivers  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council.  As  regards  the  request  that  he  should 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  Council  to  urge 
the  great  necessity  of  legislation  being  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  for  the 
reform  of  the  administration  of  the  Port  of 
London,  I  am  desired  to  say  that  Mr.  Balfour 
purposes  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the  subject  next 
session,  and  that,  in  these  circumstances,  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  a  deputa- 
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which  meant  an  increased  price  of  labour  to 
British  firms,  they  gave  contracts  to  foreign 
firms,  who,  by  paying  lower  rates  of  wages, 
were  able  to  cut  out  the  British  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Ward  said  the  Belgian  lime  had  proved 
very  satisfactory,  and  he  considered  they 
•ought  to  stick  to  their  free  trade  principles. 

Sir  F.  L.  Robinson  thought  they  had  to  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  their  policy  might  have  upon 
the  districts  where  lime  was  manufactured. 
By  sending  away  contracts  they  might  beggar 
people  and  cause  them  to  come  upon  the  rates. 

Colonel  Rotton  remarked  that  they  were  all 
free-traders  in  theory,  but  practically  the 
•Council  was  a  protectionist  body.  It  protected 
the  workman  against  the  employer,  but  now 
they  proposed  to  handicap  the  employer  and 
also  the  employee  by  putting  the  former  under 
such  conditions  that  he  was  obliged  to  charge 
-a  little  more  than  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Torrance  hoped  the  Council  would  stick 
to  the  principle  of  accepting  the  lowest  tender, 
irrespective  of  whether  it  was  British  or 
foreign. 

Mr.  Goodman  pointed  out  that  both  parties 
signed  exactly  the  same  agreement  as  to  wages 
and  hours  of  labour.  He  was  afraid  that  if 
they  refused  the  present  tender,  they  would 
•not  get  fresh  firms  to  tender. 

Upon  a  division  the  amendment  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  53  votes  to  44,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  agreed  to. 

The  Viciv  from  Richmond  Hill.— On  the 
report  of  the  Parks  Committee, 

Mr.  Sankey  inquired  as  to  the  negotiations 
between  the  Council  and  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis, 
and  as  to  his  promise  not  to  build  on  his  land 
so  as  to  spoil  the  Marble  Hall  estate  secured  by 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Piggott,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
said  he  was  sorry  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis  did  not 
take  the  matter  so  seriously  as  the  Committee  felt 
he  should.  He  wrote  a  letter  recently  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  Committee’s  communication 
as  “amusing.”  However,  it  could  only  be 
said  at  the  present  time  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
(negotiation. 

Tramway  Proposals  Abandoned.  —  The 
Council  agreed  to  a  recommendation  by  the 
Highways  Committee  that,  in  consequence  of 
4he  consent  of  the  local  authorities  not  being 
obtainable,  the  Council  should  not  apply  for 
powers  to  carry  out  certain  tramway  extensions 
affecting  Edgware-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush-road, 
New  Cross-road,  and  Tooting-broadway. 

Improvements. — On  the  recommendation  of 
■the  Improvements  Committee  it  was  agreed 


“That  the  working  drawings,  specification,  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  (5,800/.)  of  the  paving  and 
•other  works  in  connexion  with  the  widening  of 
Brixton-road,  between  Cranmer-road  and  Prima- 
road,  be  approved  and  referred  to  the  Works  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  a  view  to  the  work  being  carried  out 
without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor. 

That  a  payment  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stepney  of  a  sum  of 
5,000/.  on  account  of  the  contribution  (9,326/  )  pro¬ 
mised  by  the  Council  on  March  26,  1901',  towards 
the  cost  of  widening  Narrow-street  between  the 
Barley  Mow  public-house  and  Three  Colts-street 
and  of  Three  Colts-street  at  No.  107. 

That  a  payment  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the 
Metropolitan  Borough  of  Chelsea  of  a  sum  of  3,500/. 
on  account  of  the  contribution  (4.400/ )  promised 
hy  the  Council  on  August  i,  1899,  towards  the  cost 
of  the  widening  of  Cheyne-walk.” 

7 hcalrcs,  &c. — The  following  applications 
were  agreed  to  : — 


•T;’!,  uabM  ’  ?°yl  352  and  353,  Strand,  W.C.,  sul 
nutted  by  Mr.  J.  Murray. 

Arranging  seating  at  Hackney  Public  Bath 
Lower  Clapton-road,  submitted  by  Mr.  N.  Score 
for  the  Borough  Council  of  Hackney. 

Alterations  of  King's  Theatre,  ’  Hammersmitl 
submitted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague. 

Dressing-room  accommodation,  London  Hinnc 
drome,  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  Matcham  for  Moss 
Empire,  Ltd. 


The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seve 
o  clock. 


1«E  Stobs  Castle  Estate,  Roxburghshii 
—  Ihe  War  Office  are  about  to  erect  a  large milita 
camp  wUh  barracks  and  other  buildings,  on  t 
btobs  Castle  estate,  the  ancient  border  home  of  t 
Elliots,  in  Teviotdale,  and  extending  over  soi 
10.000  acres.  Negotiations  are  also  opened  for  t 
additional  purchase  of  about  15,000  acres  in  tl 
district,  belonging  to  the  Duke' of  Buccleuch  a 
camprising  Teviothead  and  Linhope  farms.  T 
whole  district  is  a  typical  portion  of  the  Lowla 
hills  country,  with  its  “  burns,”  low  hills,  a 
.  ,opes  homesteads ;  southwards  lies  Lidd' 
-ale,  enshrined  by  Scott  in  “  Guy  Mannering.” 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  on  Saturday,  at  the  Board's  Offices, 
Thames  Embankment,  Sir  R.  M.  Hensley 
presiding. 

The  plans  prepared  by  the  Engineer  for  the 
erection  of  new  pier-head  buildings  and  for 
the  widening  of  the  pier  at  Long  Reach  were 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  their  sanction 
and  seal.  The  Engineer  estimated  the  cost  at 
2)755^ 

Tenders  having  been  invited  by  the  Works 
Committee  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
new  isolation  hospital  at  Leavesden  Asylum, 
the  committee  now  recommended — and  the 
Board  agreed— the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of 
G.  Wiggs  &  Co.,  of  Watford,  in  2,189/.  The 
other  tenders  were  as  follows  : — 

Chas.  Brightman,  Watford,  2,200/.  ;  F.  Dupont  & 
Co.,  Watford,  2,232/.  ;  General  Builders,  Wharf- 
road,  Not  ting  Hill,  2,247/.  <  E.  H.  Cripp3,  Kenning- 
ton-road,  2,249/.  5S.  iod.  ;  G.  &  J.  Waterman,  Wat¬ 
ford,  2,250/.  ;  Honam  &  Son,  Tring.  2,263/.  :  Thos. 
Cole,  Barnsbury,  2,283/.  I  Tyler  &  White,  Watford, 
2,283/.  2S.  6d.  ;  Clark  Bros.,  Watford,  2.296/.  ; 
Robert  L.  Tonge,  Watford,  2,300/.;  Henry  Brown, 
Watford,  2.323/. ;  Miskin  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  2,360/  ; 
Kellett  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Willesden,  2,360/.  73.  nd.  ; 
Edwin  Wall,  Tooting,  2,38s/.  ;  Gardner  &  Hazel], 
Islington,  2,390/.  ;  Henry  Martin,  Northampton, 
2,447/. :  A.  Fairhead.  Walthamstow,  2,470/.  43.3^.  ; 
J.  &  M.  Patrick,  Wandsworth,  2,531/.  ;  J.  &  C. 
Bowyer,  Upper  Norwood,  2,570/.  ;  and  Thos.  Boyce, 
Bloomsbury,  3,089/. 

The  Works  Committee  presented  a  long 
report  on  certain  defects  in  the  South  Eastern 
Hospital,  and  the  proposals  for  remedying  the 
same.  Messrs.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle  &  Son,  in 
their  report  to  the  Board  in  November  last 
year,  stated  that  the  alterations  (they  desired  to 
see  effected  with  a  view  to  remedying  the 
grave  inadequacy  of  the  administrative  and 
staff  accommodation,  were  as  follows  : — 

“  (i  )  The  present  temporary  wards  should  be  made 
into  permanent  buildings  by  filling  in  the  spaces,  now 
constructed  of  timber  and  corrugated  iron,  with 
brickwork,  and  by  carrying  out  other  minor  altera¬ 
tions  ;  (ii.)  the  present  wooden  isolation  building 
should  be  removed  and  a  permanent  brick  structure 
erected  ;  (iii.)  the  present  isolation  ward  (No.  19)  and 
mortuary  should  be  pulled  down,  and  an  additional 
block  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nursing  staff 
erected  on  the  site  ;  (iv)  the  administrative  block 
should  be  either  remodelled  or  rebuilt,  so  a3  to  pro¬ 
vide  (a)  better  accommodation  for  the  steward's 
stores  and  offices  ;  (6)  a  larger  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  larder ;  (c)  a  larger  dispensary  and  stores ; 
and  ( d )  accommodation  for  the  female  domestic 
staff,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity,  which 
at  present  exists,  for  their  having  to  sleep 
in  the  small  rooms  over  the  ward  kitchens  ; 
(v)  the  receiving  rooms  and  visitors'  rooms 
should  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  a  waiting- 
room  for  relatives  of  discharged  patients  should 
be  provided.  In  their  Report  of  August  last  Messrs. 
Aldwinckle  &  Son  set  out  at  length  their  proposals 
(a)  for  converting  the  twelve  present  temporary 
wards  on  the  block  plan  into  permanent  ones  ;  (6) 
for  demolishing  the  existing  timber-built  isolation 
wards  Nos.  20  and  21,  and  erecting  in  their  stead 
two  permanent  two-story  blocks  containing  accom¬ 
modation  for  twenty-four  patients  ;  (c)  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  home  for  the  assistant  nurses  ;  (d) 
for  remodelling  the  administrative  block,  and  for 
extending  and  rearranging  the  medical  super¬ 
intendent's  house  ;  and  (e)  for  the  rearrangement 
and  enlargement  of  the  receiving-rooms.  Messrs. 
Aldwinckle's  approximate  estimate  for  carrying 
out  the  above  works  was  66,000 /.  The 
Committee  continued  : — In  considering  the  above 
proposals  we  are  confronted  with  an  initial 
difficulty.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  both  as  regards 
its  situation  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  denselv- 
populated  districts  in  the  metropolis,  and  its 
position  in  relation  to  the  other  hospitals  of  the 
Board,  the  South-Eastern  Hospital  is  the  one  acute 
fever  hospital  whose  capacity  and  usefulness  for 
isolation  purposes  the  managers  cannot  afford  to 
decrease,  and  we  consider  it  highly  improbable  that 
either  they  or  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
countenance  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
this  hospital,  which,  whilst  it  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  a  relatively  large  sum  of  money, 
would  reduce  the  already  inadequate  accommoda¬ 
tion  thereat.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  site 
of  this  hospital  i3  very  restricted,  there  being  no 
part  thereof  on  which  a  new  building  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude  could  possibly  be  erected.  Tne  only  means, 
therefore,  of  increasing  the  number  of  beds  appeared 
to  us  to  be  by  converting  some  of  the  existing  wards 
into  two-story  buildings.  Messrs.  Aldwinckle  were 
accordingly  instructed  to  submit  an  alternative 
scheme  which,  while  retaining  and  embodying  the 
main  features  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
Hospitals  Committee,  would  increase  the  number 
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of  beds  at  the  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time  pr 
vide  for  a  corresponding  increase  in-  the  number: 
ihe  nursing  staff  which  the  provision  of  the 
additional  beds  would  entail.  From  the  furth 
report  (October  13,  1902)  whieh  has  since  bev 
received  from  Messrs.  Aldwinckle,  it  will  be  ses 
that  by  demolishing  the  four  outside  or  corm 
wards,  viz..  Nos.  1,  7,  9  and  13,  containing  accor 
modation  for  ninety-six  beds,  and  erecting  in  thi 
stead  four  new  two-story  pavilions,  each  to  accoi 
modate  fifty  patients,  and  by  making  the  necessai 
provision,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  their  repor 
for  the  additional  nurses  and  ward-maids  which  tl 
increased  accommodation  will  necessitate,  it  will  1 
possible  instead  of  decreasing  the  accommodatU 
for  patients  by  seven  beds  to  increase  the  same  k 
104  beds,  for  an  additional  expenditure  of  50,000 
over  and  above  that  proposed  by  the  architects  < 
their  report  of  August  26  last,  or  96,000/.  in  a 
We  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  alternati’i 
schemes  submitted  by  the  architects,  and  while  v, 
unhesitatingly  give  preference  to  the  more  rece? 
scheme  detailed  in  their  report  of  October  13,  v 
are  not  prepared  to  advise  the  managers  to  ado); 
such  scheme  in  its  entirety,  as  we  are  of  opinion  thi: 
the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  the  re-modellirii 
of  the  remaining  eight  one-story  pavilions  f« : 
patients  (which  is  estimated  by  the  architects  to  co: 
20,000/.)  should  be  carried  out.  We  accordingly  r 
commend — 1  That  the  scheme  prepared  by  Messc 
T.  W.  Aldwinckle  &  Son  for  the  remodelling  of  tl 
administrative  block,  the  erection  of  new  sta 
quarters,  receiving-rooms  and  isolation  wards,  an 
four  new  two-story  pavilions  at  the  South-Eastei 
Hospital,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  76,000/.,  be  a] 
proved,  and  the  plans  relating  thereto  forwarded  1 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  their  form: 
sanction  under  seal.'” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Helby  the  recom 
mendation  was  adopted. 


Correspondence. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACTS. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  September  2 
last  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  a  lette 
from  myself  upon  this  subject,  and,  sine 
that  date,  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society 
has  arranged  for  a  discussion  shortly  to  talc 
place  on  the  Liverpool  Building  By-laws,  to  b 
opened  by  Mr.  William  Goldstraw,  the  Liver 
pool  Corporation  Building  Surveyor,  and  unde 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Councillor  W.  E 
Willink.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  sever! 
letters  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Time 
anent  the  bearing  of  the  Public  Health  Act> 
upon  wooden  construction  for  labourers’  dwell: 
ings  in  country  districts,  and,  in  one  way  anc 
another,  there  seems  to  be  at  last  some  response 
to  the  long-continued  efforts  of  your  owr 
journal,  and  of  others,  to  arouse  public  opinion 
regarding  “  the  necessity  for  the  reconstruction 
and  consolidation  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,’ 
to  quote  the  title  of  Mr.  Wells’s  recent  paper.  . 

If  any  of  your  readers  would  favour  me 
with  instances  of  absurdities  and  hardships 
under  the  Building  By-laws,  not  only  in  Liver¬ 
pool  but  elsewhere,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
receive  them  for  use,  if  possible,  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  discussion.  If  in  brief  tabulated  form 
it  would  be  convenient,  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 


Liverpool.  By-law 
LV  (4). 

Such  plans  and  sec¬ 
tions  shall  be  neatly 
drawn  in  ink  upon 
drawing  paper  or  tracing 
cloth,  and  shall  be 
properly  coloured  and 
figured. 


Liverpool.  Bv-law 
LXXXIV.  (VIII.) 

Water  pipes,  small 
architectural  dressings, 
and  sliding  doors  or 
gates  may  project  3  in. 
and  no  more  in  any 
street  having  an  avail¬ 
able  width  of  not  more 
than  30  ft.  ;  and  in  any 
street  having  an  avail¬ 
able  width  of  more  than 


Although  no  quality 
of  drawing  paper  nor 
kind  of  ink  is  defined, 
the  Corporation  Build¬ 
ing  Surveyor  refuses 
electric  -  light  -  produced 
drawings,  and  requires 
them  drawn  by  hand ; 
but  other  departments 
of  the  Corporation 
accept  the  former  kind 
of  drawings,  and  the 
Corporation,  as  I  am 
informed,  uses  the 
electric-light  machine 
for  producing  its  own 
drawings.  The  un 
necessary  e  x  p  e  n  s 
thrown  upon  building 
owners  i3  obvious. 

The  object  of  the  by 
law  is,  presumably,  to 
avoid  obstruction  to  the 
footway.  Improved  con 
struction  is  not  con 
sidered,  and  water  pipes 
which  project  more  than 
4  in.  have  been  con 
demned  for  removal 
although  12  ft.  above  the 
footwalk  and  above  a 
cornice  (sanctioned  by 
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>  ft.  they  may  project  the  Corporation)  which 
in.  and  no  more.  projects  18  in.  beyond 

the  building  line,  and 
notwithstanding  that 
below  this  cornice  the 
water  pipes  are  fixed 
within  a  recess  in  the 
wall. 


verpool.  —  Liverpool 
Improvement  Act,  1882. 
Schedules  A  and  B. 
Referring  to  thicknesses 
:  walls. 


Under  these  schedules 
the  filling  between  the 


cill  of  a  window  and 
the  floor  has  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as 
the  remainder  of  the 
wall.  It  is  yet  perfectly 
allowable  to  carry  the 
glass  down  to  the  floor 
line,  and  to  block  the 
lower  part  with  paint 
and  matched  boardiDg. 

T.  Myddelton  Sh allcross. 

Liverpool,  November  10,  1902. 


DRAWING  THE  ELLIPSE. 

Sir, — Mr.  Daniel  Wood,  in  his  letter  in  your 
sue  of  November  1,  referred  to  fig.  4  (see  the 
uilder,  July  12,  1902,  p.  26),  which  illustrates  a 
osed  curve  determined  by  the  locus  of  the  apex 
an  isosceles  triangle  when  the  corners  at  the 
iangle’s  base  are  moved  along  two  straight  lines, 
nd  says  : — “  It  seems  that  the  arrangement  there 
lown  gives  an  ellipse,  and  that  irrespective  of  the 
lape  of  the  triangle.” 

Yes,  that  is  so,  for  it  can  be  shown  by  analysis 
iee  any  classic  on  “Analytical  Geometry  of  Conics  ’’) 
that  if  a  straight  line  CP  (see  fig.)  slide  along  two 
xed  straight  lines  as  OS  ON,  then  a  fixed  point  B 
1  the  line  CP  will  describe  an  ellipse.” 

Hence,  if  Mr.  Wood’s  problem  can  be  reduced  to 
lis  theorem  its  solution  will  be  established. 

Let  ABC  be  the  given  triangle,  and  OM  ON  the 
iven  lines.  Describe  a  circle  about  the  triangle 
'AC,  cutting  CB  in  P.  Join  PA  PO  Then  the 
ngle  AOC  being  given,  the  angle  APC  is  given, 


snce  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle  APB  are 
ven  ;  and  as  AB  is  given,  BP  is  given,  and  the 
igle  AOP  being  equal  to  the  angle  ACB,  that  also 
'  given.  Hence  there  has  been  determined  in  posi- 
on  a  line  OPS,  such  that  the  locus  of  the  point  B 
1  the  line  CP  when  CP  slides  along  OS  ON  will  be 
lentical  with  that  of  the  apex  B  of  the  triangle 
BC  when  the  apices  A  C  slide  along  the  line3  OM 
N;  ie.,  the  problem  has  been  reduced  to  the 
:fore-mentioned  theorem. 

The  locus  of  B  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the 
)tted  ellipse. 

It  follows  from  the  angles  ABC  BAC  not  being 
volved,  that  the  shape  of  the  triangle  ABC  is 
unaterial.  When  AEC  is  isosceles  the  lines  OM 
N  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  ellipse, 
a  line  be  drawn  fromB  to  passthrough  the  centre 
the  circle  OAG  it  will  cut  the  circle  in  R.  BR  is 
e  measure  of  the  semi-minor  axis  of  the  ellipse, 
id  BR+the  diameter  of  the  circle  AOC  is  the 
easure  of  the  semi-major  axis.  The  major  axis 
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will  pass  through  O  and  R,  whilst  the  minor  axis 
also  passes  through  O  and  is  perpendicular  to  OR. 
(These  are  not  shown  in  the  figure  because  in  the 
position  assumed  for  the  triangle  ABC  the  line  BR 
almost  falls  on  the  major  axi3. ) 

There  may  be  among  your  readers  mechanics 
like  myself,  and  some  of  these  may  not  understand 
the  foregoing  demonstration.  To  such  I  would 
point  out  that  the  line  OPS  is  determined  by  placing 
the  point  C  of  the  triangle  to  the  point  O,  and  the 
side  AC  on  the  line  OM,  when  the  other  side,  CB, 
marks  out  the  position  of  OS. 

I  hope  this  brief  reference  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Wood,  whom  I  beg  to  thank  for 
directing  my  attention  to  his  interesting  article, 
previously  noticed.  It  had  somehow  escaped  my 
notice,  but  I  have  now  perused  it  with  considerable 
pleasure.  T.  L.  B 


WOODEN  COTTAGES  AND  RURAL 
BY-LAWS. 

Sir, — It  may  appear  strange  for  me,  whose  life  is 
spent  in  securing  adequate  brick  walls  for  new 
buildings,  to  express  sympathy  with  Mr.  E.  D.  Till ; 
but  having  seen  one  of  the  structures  in  question, 
and  the  proposed  disposition  of  others,  I  do  so. 

These  buildings  will  stand  some  distance  apart, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  danger  from  fire  should  one 
house  become  ignited,  a  proper  foundation  and 
covering  of  the  surface  would  be  secured,  and  the 
boarded  enclosures  would  be  rendered  warm  and 
comfortable. 

Farm  labourers  earn  so  little  that  any  man  who 
can  erect  cheap  cottages  which  are  weather-proof 
and  comfortable  deserves  encouragement. 

It  appears  absurd  to  enforce  by-laws  (intended 
for  provincial  towns)  in  a  country  village,  with 
perhaps  half  an  acre  to  each  house. 

Buildings  so  situated  would  be  exempt  in  the 
County  of  London,  but  in  the  by-laws  the  word 
“  dwelling-house  ”  has  been  inserted,  qualifying 
the  exemption  clause. 

Henry  Lovegrove. 


CHEAP  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — The  building  of  cheap  cottages  and  the 
efficient  housing  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
others  in  rural  districts  is,  undoubtedly,  a  matter 
which  demands  the  attention  of  the  community. 

Your  view  of  the  subject  I  gather  from  an 
editorial  note  in  your  issue  of  November  S  is  that 
Rural  Authorities  should  allow  the  erection  of  cot¬ 
tages  with  wooden  external  walls  or  constructed  of 
studding  on  a  brick  foundation  finished  with  board¬ 
ing  or  plastering  on  either  or  both  sides. 

Mr.  Till,  whose  letter  appears  in  your  issue  of  the 
15th,  has  apparently  used  this  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  at  Dartford,  and  G.  R.  M.  has  seen  it  done  with 
the  addition  of  double  lath  and  plaster  between  the 
studs,  and  considers  it  serves  exceedingly  well  and 
works  out  cheaply. 

Personally,  I  think  a  wooden  cottage  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  as  at  best  it  is — to  use  your  own  words — 
only  a  temporary  erection,  and  exists  only  for  a 
limited  term  of  years  in  good  condition. 

What  is  wanted  in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  a 
sixroomed  cottage  with  parlour,  kitchen,  scullery, 
larder,  ccals,  &c.,  on  ground  floor,  and  three  bed¬ 
rooms  on  first  floor,  to  let  at  3s.  6d.  a  week,  and 
there  are  many  persons  who  would  build  such 
cottages  on  their  own  land  for  their  workpeople  if 
they  could  be  erected  to  ensure  a  net  return  of 
3^  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

To  build  a  pair  of  cottages  giving  this  accommo¬ 
dation  for  350/.  is  in  the  ordinary  way  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  a  new  and  cheaper  method  of  building 
must  be  adopted  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

If  those  among  your  readers  who  have  given  this 
subject  any  attention  would  state  their  views  and 
make  practical  suggestions,  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
generally  appreciated,  as  we  naturally  look  to  the 
Builder  and  similar  publications  for  suggestions  on 
points  of  this  kind. 

My  own  idea  is  that  a  simple  plan,  rectangular  in 
form,  and  containing  the  whole  accommodation  for 
two  cottages  under  one  roof,  should  be  fixed  upon 
as  incapable  of  improvement  ;  and,  to  ensure  the 
minimum  of  labour  and  waste  in  the  erection  of 
such  a  pair  of  cottages,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
local  man  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  materials 
required  above  the  ground  level  from  a  single  firm, 
who  would  keep  every  item  in  stock  to  complete 
them.  A  printed  plan  of  the  two  floors,  with  eleva¬ 
tions  and  sections  and  a  brief  specification,  could 
be  supplied  by  them  free  of  charge,  with  any  other 
information  necessary  for  the  builder’s  guidance. 

As  to  the  walls,  I  suggest  that  brickwork  and 
plastering  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  some  form 
of  composition  block  used  which  would  be  cheaper 
and  do  duty  for  both.  Just  lately  I  have  had  sent 
to  me  a  hollow  composition  block  intended  for  the 
building  of  9  in.  walls,  which,  to  my  mind,  would, 
if  used  generally,  quite  supersede  brickwork  in  the 
erection  of  cottages  and  other  buildings  of  a  similar 
character.  The  block  is  iS  in.  by  9  in.  by  9  in., 
being  equal  to  twelve  bricks  in  bulk  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  similar  to  a  block  of  stone.  The  external  lace 
is  fair  with  a  slightly  chamfered  arris  to  represent  a 
V-joint,  and  the  internal  face  is  smooth  enough  for 
papering. 

As  to  the  doors  and  windows,  stairs,  cupboards, 
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and  other  joiner’s  work,  I  suggest  that  every  item 
could  be  kept,  ready  made  and  painted,  and  the 
fixing  done  with  small  bolts  secured  to  the  hollow- 
wall  blocks.  As  to  rafters,  plates,  floor  joists,  and 
other  timbers,  they  could  be  sent  out  cut  to  exact 
lengths  and  notched  as  required,  as  also  the  eaves 
gutters,  and  rain-pipes,  &c. 

My  point  is  this.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  local' 
man  to  order  from  any  one  firm  of  builders  or 
merchants  the  whole  of  the  material  required  for 
the  erection  of  cottages  to  a  fixed  plan,  he  would,  if 
the  work  could  be  dealt  with  in  some  such  way  as- 
I  have  indicated,  be  able  to  build  a  pair  of  six- 
roomed  houses  quickly  and  cheaply,  so  that  the  rent 
obtained  when  let  at  33.  6d.  per  house  would  be. 
likely  to  pay  a  net  4  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Thos.  Moody. 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  BOSHAM. 

Sir, — I  read  with  interest  the  “  Note  ”  on  the- 
above  church  in  your  issue  for  the  8th  inst.,. 
I  enclose  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  piscinae  in  the 
church,  which  I  think  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
your  readers,  as  the  lower  portion  is  apparently  06 
Saxon  origin,  or  at  any  rate  Early  Norman. 

I  visited  this  church  some  years  ago  with  an- 
enthusiastic  antiquarian,  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  and) 
he  was  much  struck  with  the  Saxon  remains.  The 
piscina  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
when  he  restored  the  church  prior  to  1870.  Among 


the  curious  features  in  the  church  are  the  bases  of 
the  nave  piers,  where  serpents’  heads  are  used  at: 
the  corners.  The  caps  and  base3  of  the  chancel 
arch  are  very  quaint,  and  of  early  date.  Near  the 
south  door  is  an  old  crypt  with  Norman  vaulting- 
and  the  crypt  is  entered  from  the  interior  of  the 
church. 

The  orientation  of  the  chancel  is  very  noticeable  . 
and  this  part  of  the  structure  is  probably  earlier 
than  the  nave. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  restoration  of  the 
church  the  stucco-work,  which  is  thought  by 
antiquarians  to  be  of  medireval  date,  will  not  be 
removed.  W.  Hilton  Nash. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  TIMBER  IN  ROOFS. 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  one  of  your  readers  will 
answer  me  the  following  question.  In  measuring 
timber  framed  in  cupolas,  should  the  timbers  be 
measured  nett  (what  they  measured  when  framed- 
in  the  roofs)  ?  The  builder  has  5s.  foot  cube  for 
timber  framed  in  cupolas  ;  this  should  include  all- 
waste  in  cutting.  He  contends  that  as  the  framing 
is  cut  out  of  1 1  in.  by  4  in.  deals,  he  should  have  the 
whole  of  the  11  in.  by  4  in.  measured  in,  including 
waste,  at  5s.  per  foot ;  so  that  he  would  get  5s.  foot 
for  stuff  cut  to  waste  as  well  as  that  actually  framed 
in  roofs.  My  contention  is  that  he  is  only  entitled1 
to  what  the  timber  measures  nett  framed  in  the 
roofs  ;  of  course,  taking  the  widest  overall  measure¬ 
ments.  If  a  qualified  quantity  surveyor  will  decide, 
this  for  me  I  should  be  obliged.  S.  B. 


Church  and  Sunday  School,  Petersfieli?^ 
Hants. — On  the  30th  ult.  new  Methodist  buildings 
were  opened  at  Petersfield.  The  church  is  built  of 
brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  It  will  seat  close 
upon  200  worshippers.  Mr.  T.  E.  Davidson,  of 
London  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  the  architect,. 
and  Mr.  John  Holder,  of  Petersfield,  the  builder. 

School,  SOUTHWOLD.— On  the  15th  inst.,  new 
buildings  were  opened  at  St.  Felix  School,  South- 
wold.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Arnold  Mitcheli 
London. 
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The  Schloss-Hof ,  Meissen.  Plan  of  First  Floor. 


3Uustrattons. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  NORTH  BRIXTON. 
HE  drawing  illustrated  herewith  is  from 
a  perspective  view  exhibited  in  this 
year  s  Royal  Academy.  The  church 
is  now  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  conse¬ 
crated  in  the  course  of  next  month. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  building  ap- 
peared  in  this  journal  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Architectural  Association  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last  ;  but  it  may  be  repeated  that  accom¬ 
modation  is  provided  for  1,200  worshippers, 
and  that  Mr.  A.  A.  Webber,  of  London,  is  the 
Guilder,  and  the  total  cost  is  about  17,000 /. 

Beresford  Pite. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES,  HAMILTON. 

This  building  has  lately  been  erected  for 
the  County  Council  of  Lanark,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Middle  Ward  of  the  county.  The 
site  is  adjoining  the  old  County  Buildings  and 
court-houses,  with  which  the  new  offices  are 
designed  to  correspond,  but  in  the  new  work 
the  details  are  treated  throughout  more  freely. 

The  walls  of  this  building  are  faced  with  a 
cream-coloured  sandstone  from  Auchinheath 
quarry.  The  interior  finishings  are  executed 
in  oak,  and  the  furniture  throughout  the  several 
apartments  has  been  executed  to  the  designs 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Alexander  Cullen,  of 
Hamilton. 

A  drawing  of  the  main  staircase  is  added. 


The  walls  of  the  stair  and  balustrade  are  built 
entirely  of  stone  ;  the  friezes  on  the  ceiling  are 
of  plaster. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  24,000/.  ^ 

The  contractors  were  : — Mason,  Messrs. 
Robert  Aitkinhead  &  Sons,  Blantyre  ;  joiners, 
Messrs.  Geo.  Ferguson  &  Sons,  Glasgow ; 
plumbers,  Messrs.  Win.  Mitchell,  Hamilton  ; 
slater,  Mr.  John  Bertram,  Strathaven  ;  plasterer, 
Mr.  John  McKenzie,  Glasgow  ;  tiles,  Mr.  TiiosI 
Main,  Glasgow ;  painter,  Mr.  Alex.  Kemp, 
Motherwell  ;  heating,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cormack 
&  Sons,  Glasgow  ;  electric  lighting  and  tele¬ 
phones,  Messrs.  McAulav,  Clark,  &  McLaren, 
Glasgow  ;  furniture,  Messrs.  Montgomery 
Bros.  &  McLennan,  Glasgow.  Mr.  John 
Tulloch  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 
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'  THE  MOUNT,"  COOKHAM  —  Mr.  Theophilus  Allen,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect 
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“THE  MOUNT,”  COOKHAM. 

This  illustration  has  been  reproduced  from 
a  water-colour  sketch  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Allen, 
vtfhich  was  exhibited  at  ihe  Royal  Academy, 
and  represents  the  south  front  of  the  house 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Theophilus 
Allen  &  Son,  architects,  of  London. 

Messrs.  Allen  sent  us  a  plan  of  the  house, 
but  unfortunately  it  arrived  too  late  for  publi¬ 
cation. 


HOUSE,  WEST  CLIFF-ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 

^  This  house  is  treated  in  a  simple  manner  in 
Tfcocal.  red  bricks,  relieved  with  Portland  stone, 
the  uoper  part  being  executed  in  plaster-work. 

The  roof  is  slated  with  green  Westmore¬ 
land  slates.  The  building  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Sydney  Brown  &  Sons  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Ballantine. 


r*^  THE  SCHLOSS-HOF,  MEISSEN. 

^  Meissen,  in  former  times  the  most  important 
i  town  of  Saxonv,  lies  on  the  Elbe,  about  fifteen 
:  miles  from  Dresden,  and  possesses  at  the 
>  present  day  some  15,000  inhabitants.  The 
1  town  was  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  in 
:  the  tenth  century,  and  for  centuries,  up  to  the 
1  Time  of  the  Reformation  in  fact,  was  a  centre 
•of  education  and  culture,  religious,  political, 


and  military.  It  was  here  that  B  jtt  »er,  in 
1710,  was  seeking  for  the  sec  et  oi  gold 
composition,  and  found  instead  the  process  of 
porcelain-miking,  after  which  Meissen  became 
the  seat  of  the  manufactory  of  the  famous 
"Dresden  china";  and  till  within  the  last 
forty  years  the  works  were  carried  on  in  the  i 
halls  and  saloons  of  the  Castle  itself.  The  old 
town  lies  on  and  around  a  rocky  height, 
crowned  by  the  Cathedral,  the  Castle,  and  the  1 
various  appertaining  buildings.  The  position 
thui  secured  was  undoubtedly  of  the  first  im 
portance  in  former  times  for  purposes  of 
defence,  and,  artistically  considered  in  these 
latter  days,  it  could  hardly  be  more  effective  in 
its  picturesque  outline  of  spire  and  roof,  seen 
either  from  the  bridge  below  or  from  the 
opposite  height. 

The  Castle  was  originally  intended  for  a 
Royal  residence  in  the  chief  town  of  Saxony, 
then  represented  by  Meissen.  While  still 
building,  Dresden  was  selected  as  a  more 
convenient  spot  for  the  capital,  thus  leading 
to  the  comparative  neglect  and  obscurity  in 
which  this  remarkable  work  so  long  remained, 
for  it  was  never  used  as  a  permanent  Royal . 
residence,  but  served  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
princes  on  their  journeys  hither  and  thither, 
or  as  a  retreat  for  their  wives  and  widows. 
It  was  built  at  the  command  of  the  two 
brothers,  Dukes  of  Saxony,  who  were 
reigning  together  over  the  land  at  the 


end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  one 
Arnold,  of  Westphalia.  The  Castle  was  to 
have  been  the  joint  residence  of  the  brothers 
Ernest  and  Albert,  at  whose  command  it  was 
erected.  They  were  remarkable  personages 
of  their  time,  "wealthy  and  powerful,  and  in 
need  of  a'residence  befitting  their  condition  ; 
but  the  early  death  of  Duke  Ernest,  and  the 
preference  of  his  brother  for  Dresden  as  his 
residence,  seemed  to  alter  the  fate  of  the 
Castle,  which,  nevertheless,  was  carried  out  as 
directed.  It  was  here  that  the  porcelain 
factory  was  established  for  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  discovery  of  the  process  by 
Bo'tger. 

The  huilding  consists  of  three  stories,  the 
first  and  second  being  vaulted,  and  the  third 
roofed  with  timber.  The  exterior  is  plain— 
the  rigid  horizontal  lines  only  interrupted  by 
the  gabled  windows  of  the  roof.  The  south- 
1  west  facade  is  broken  by  a  stair  tower  (shown 
'  in  the  plate),  which,  in  itself,  presents  most 
!  interesting  features,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  The 
stairs  wind  round  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  are 
borne  by  three  pillars.  The  vaulting  is  star¬ 
shaped. 

The  Castle  interior  is  extremely  interesting, 
I  and  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  simple 
lines  of  the  exterior.  The  great  feature  within 
is  the  vaulting.  It  will  be  observed  that 
hardly  any  hint  of  the  inner  construction  is 
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to  be  found  on  the  exterior.  Many  of  the 
rooms  are  of  great  size  ;  some  so  curious  in 
shape  and  so  elaborately  vaulted  as  to  produce 
an  almost  bizarre  effect.  The  principal  room 
on  the  first  floor,  the  “  Court-room,"  is  upwards 
of  100  ft.  by  43  ft.  The  Kirchsaal,  or  "Royal 
Common-room,"  measures  some  80  ft.  by  37  ft., 
the  window  niches  in  it  forming  small  rooms 
in  themselves.  The  vaulting  here  springs 
from  three  centre  pillars.  On  the  first  floor 
the  vaulting  is  mostly  ribbed.  On  the  second 
ribs  are  absent,  plain  brick  groining  taking 
their  place  ;  as  shown  in  the  two  interiors 
illustrated. 

The  necessities  arising  from  the  formation 
of  the  rocky  foundation  and  from  principles 
of  defenc;  were  imposed  on  Arnold  for  the 
general  direction  and  plan  of  his  edifice,  and 
with  the  difficulties  thus  presented  he  had  to 
grapple  ;  hence  the  peculiar  form  of  the  plan. 

The  china  factory  was  removed  in  1866  to 
new  and  suitable  premises  without  the  town, 
after  which  a  thorough  restoration  of  the 
Castle  was  taken  in  hand,  which,  however,  was 
not  completed  for  a  good  many  years  after. 
The  interior  has  been  appropriately  furnished 
and  decorated,  the  various  frescoes  represent¬ 
ing  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Castle  and 
its  owners  It  is  now  used  occasionally  by  the 
K  ng  of  Saxony  in  the  hunting  season. 

Of  the  two  interiors  illustrated  in  the  plate, 
the  upper  one  is  the  "  Kurfursten-zimmer,”  or 
Princes’  chamber,  and  shows  the  ribless  vault¬ 
ing  in  the  upper  story,  before  referred  to. 
The  room  in  the  lower  story,  showing  the 
heavy  vaulting-ribs,  is  now  distinguished  as  the 
“  Wapen-saal,”  but  whether  this  was  really  its 
original  purpose  we  cannot  say. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 


Fulham  * — Buildings  on  the  east  side  of  Town- 
mead-road,  Fulham  (Messrs.  MacFarlane,  Lang,  & 
Co.). — Consent. 

Hammersmith.  —  An  iron,  concrete,  and  glass 
shelter  in  front  of  the  new  King's  Theatre,  Ham¬ 
mersmith-road,  Hammersmith  (Mr.VV.  G.  R.  Sprague 
for  Mr.  J.  B.  Mulholland).— Consent. 

Chelsea.— A  porch  at  the  entrance  to  No.  32, 
Lowndes-street,  Chelsea  (Mr.  E.  B.  FAnson  lor 
Messrs.  Prescott,  Dimsdale,  Cave,  TugwelJ.  &  Co., 
Ltd.). — Consent. 

Greenwich. — A  building  with  a  one-story  shop  in 
front,  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  iS  and  20.  The  Vale, 
Blackheath  ( Messrs.  J  D.  Mathews  &  Son  for  Mr. 
H.  Burnside).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — A  projecting  stone  porch  at  the 
entrance  to  Nos.  6  and  7,  Bulstrode-street,  Maryle- 
bone  (Mr.  F.  M.  Elgoou  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Micbell).— 
Consent 


Norwood. — That  the  application  of  Messrs.  Lamb, 
Son  &  Prance,  for  an  extension  of  the  period  within 
which  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
Norwood-road,  Norwood,  to  abut  also  upon  York- 
road,  L  lleswater-street,  and  Harpenden-street,  was 
required  to  be  completed,  be  granted  —Consent. 

Westminster. — A  portico  in  front  of  Block  1,  Rut- 
land-court,  High-road,  Koightabridge(Mr.  D.  Joseph 
for  Mr.  H.  Lovatt).— CLnscut. 

Hackney,  NorthA — A  on^-story  office  building  in 
the  garden  at  the  rear  of  No.  1,  Cumberland-terrace, 
Seven  Sisters-road,  Finsbury  Park,  to  abut  upon 
Finsbury  Park-road  (Mr.  R.  Wortley).— Refused. 

Hammersmith.  Houses  with  shops  on  the  north 
side  ot  Uxbridge-road,  to  ahut  upon  Blomfield-road 
(Mr.  P.  G.  May  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Jone3).— Refused. 

Hampstead  f — Iron  and  glass  shelters  in  front  of 
the  poiches  at  Nos.  50,  62,  04,  and  70,  Eelsize  Park- 
gardens,  and  No.  0,  Bcisi/.^- grove,  Hampstead  (Mr 
T.J  Anderson  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Pankhurst)  —  Refused.’ 

Kensington,  South —A  sludio  at  the  rear  of  No. 
178,  Cromwell-road,  South  Kensington,  to  abut  upon 
Marloes-road  (Mr.  A.  Parn»cott  for  Mr.  R.  Sauber) 
—Refused.  '' 


- .  ■  uu  wc  casi  siue  ot  ayaenl 

Park-road,  Lewisham,  northward  of  Sydenl 
Park  (Mr.  H.  G.  Leslie  for  Mr.  E.  Larkin*^ 
Refused. 


.  7 . £>**"••  — -0  'twuana  glass  snow  I 

front  of  No.  139.4,  Edgware-road.  Padding 
Refused E  T°mbs  lor  Mr*  A-  E-  Mavrogordato 


tv  uun 


Chelsea  f— An  addition  at  the  rear  of  No. 
Hans-place,  Chelsea,  with  the  external  walls  : 
the  boundary  or  fence  between  such  external  w 
and  the  roadway  of  Pavilion-road  at  less  than 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadv 


of  that  street  (Messrs.  Waltpn  &  Lee  for  Mr.  J.  T. 
Smith). — Consent. 

Islington,  West. — A  new  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  S,  10,  12,  and  14,  Crinan-street,  York-road, 
King's  Cross  (Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves  for  Messrs.  R. 
Porter  &  Co.,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Fulham. — A  house  on  the  south-east  side  of 
Protheroe-road,  Fulham  (Mr.  W.  D.  Thompson  for 
Mr.  Hedgson). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Lines  of  Frontage. 

Norwood. — A  one-story  addition  at  the  rear  of  No- 
87,  High-street,  West  Norwood,  to  abut  upon 
Change-alley  (Mr.  H.  Bignold  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Starke). — Consent. 

Kcnnington. — One-story  shops  upon  the  forecourts 
of  Nos.  101  to  in  (odd  numbers  only)  inclusive, 
Wandsworth-road,  Kennington  (Messrs.  J.  A.  J. 
Woodward  &  Sons  for  Mr.  E.  Levy). — Refused. 

Finsbury,  East. f — A  factory  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  1  and  2,  Domingo-street,  and  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Memel-street,  Old-street,  Finsbury  (Mr.  R.  J.  Lovell 
for  Messrs.  Haskins  Bros.). — Refused. 

Kensington,  South. f — An  addition  at  the  side  of 
the  projecting  porch  at  No.  34,  Thurloe-square, 
Kensington,  abutting  uDon  Thurloe-place  (Messrs. 
Jones  Bros,  for  Mr.  R.  E.  Clifford). — Refused. 

Space  at  Rear. 

St.  George,  H a nover- square. — An  additional  story  at 
the  rear  of  a  building  on  the  north  side  of  Farm- 
street.  St.  George,  Hanover-square  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Bradlev  for  Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster). — 
Refused. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Space  at  Rear. 

Wandsworth. — A  building,  to  be  used  as  a  beer¬ 
house,  on  portions  of  the  site  of  Nos.  8  and  10, 
High-street.  Tooting,  to  abut  upon  Selkirk-road 
(Mr.  D.  Watney  for  Messrs.  Attlee). — Consent. 

Line  of  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Fulham. — The  retention  of  a  shed  at  the  side  of 
No.  37,  Cloncurry-street,  Fulham,  abutting  upon 
Woodlawn-road  (Mr.  H.  J.  Nutt). — Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Norwood. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs- 
J.  T.  Bressey  &  Sons  sanctioning  the  formation  or 
laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead 
out  of  Herne  Hill-road  and  Poplar-walk,  Herne 
Hill,  and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of 
Poplar-walk  and  the  adaptation  for  carriage  traffic 
of  a  portion  of  that  street  (for  Mr.  R.  A.  Sanders). — 
Agreed. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  Measures  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  out 
of  the  east  side  of  Hill-side-road,  Streatbam  Hill  (for 
the  Artisans,  Labourers,  and  General  Dwellings  Co., 
Ltd.). — Agreed. 

Means  of  Escape  at  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

City. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  stories  of  a  building  on  the  north  side  of 
East-street,  Finsbury-circus,  for  the  persons  dwell¬ 
ing  or  employed  therein  (Mr.  G.  D.  Martin  for  the 
London  Properties  Development  Corporation). — 
Consent. 

Cubical  Extent. 

Islington,  West. — A  new  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  S,  10,  12,  and  14,  Crinan-street,  York-road, 
King’s  Cross,  divided  into  two  block?,  each  to  exceed 
in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic  feet,  and  to 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  a  bottling-store 
(Mr.  C.  W. Reeves  for  Messrs.  R.  Porter  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
— Refused. 

Alteration  to  Building. 

Strand. — An  addition  on  the  site  of  Nos.  23  to  26, 
Cursitor-strect  (not  exceeding  250,000  cubic  feet  in 
extent)  to  Windsor  House,  Bream's  Buildings,  and 
Nos.  20  to  22,  Cursitor-streef.  and  the  formation  of 
a  passageway  at  the  ground- floor  level  of  Nos.  20  to 
22,  Cursitor-street  (Mr.  R.  C.  Fry  for  Mr.  H.  Cox). 
— Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Design  of  Simple  Roof-trusses  in 
Wood  and  Steel,  By  Malverd  A.  Howe,  C.E. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland. 
By  H.  Inigo  Triggs.  Parts  II.  and  HI.  (B.  T. 
Batsford.) 

Redress  by  Arbitration.  By  H.  Foulks 
Lynch.  Fourth  Edition.  (Effingham  Wilson.) 

Care  and  Management  of  Stationary  Steam- 
engines.  By  Charles  Hurst.  (Crosby  Lockwood 
&  Son.)  J 

Natural  and  Artificial  Treatment  of 
Sewage.  By  Lieut. -Col.  Alfred  Jones.  Y.C.,  and 
H.  Alfred  Roechling,  M.Inst.C.E.  (E.  &  F.  N. 
Spon.) 

The  “  Practical  Engineer  ”  Electrical 
POCKET  Book.  1903.  (Technical  Publishing  Co. ) 

The  “  Practical  Engineer  ”  Pocket  Book. 
I9°3-  (Technical  Publishing  Co.) 


JJbc  Student’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

20. — Paints — White  ane>  Black  Pigments*- 
is^sgsiO LOURED  oil  paints  commonly  con-  * 

IfcfeSa&l  1.  A  body  colour  or  base ,  which  is  a 
pigment  possessing  great  opacity  or  "body’r 
when  mixed  with  oil  and  spread  in  a  thin  layer 
upon  a  suitable  surface.  The  chief  body 
colours  are  white  lead,  zinc  oxide,  and  barium 
sulphate. 

2.  A  staining  colour,  which  is  a  pigment 
possessing  great  colouring  power  but  little  body 
or  opacity.  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  and 
chrome  green  are  examples  of  staining 
colours. 

3.  An  oil  which  dries  to  a  transparent,  solid,, 
tenacious,  elastic  skin,  and  which  binds 
together  the  finely  divided  particles  of  the 
pigments.  The  paint  oil  most  extensively 
used  is  linseed  oil,  and  a  portion  of  the  oil  is 
usually  "boiled”  with  driers  by  the  process- 
described  in  the  last  chapter.  A  chemical  re¬ 
action  takes  place  between  the  oil  and  the  base . 
colour. 

4.  A  “  thinner"  or  solvent,  which  is  a  volatile- 
oil  employed  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  pigment  and  to  render  it 
more  easy  to  apply  to  the  surface  to  be  painted. 
Most  of  the  solvent  subsequently  evaporates 
from  the  painted  surface  into  the  atmosphere- 
The  principal  solvent  is  turpentine  spirit,  some¬ 
times  called  “oil  of  turpentine,”  but  most 
commonly  known  as  "turps.”  Other  “thin- 
ners  ”  sometimes  used  are  coal-tar  naphtha, 
shale  naphtha,  petroleum  spirit,  methylated 
spirit,  and  benzol. 

Some  pigments  possess  both  good  colouring 
power  and  great  opacity,  and  are,  therefore, 
used  in  lieu  of  the  mixture  of  body  colour  and 
staining  colour  commonly  employed.  Red 
lead,  red  iron  oxide,  and  Brunswick  green  are 
pigments  which  possess  both  good  colour  and 
great  opacity. 

Distemper  is  a  water  paint  made  by  mixing  a 
body  colour  (usually  whiting)  into  a  paste  with 
water  and  some  adhesive  agent,  such  as  size, 
glue,  albumen,  or  casein.  A  staining  colour,- 
to  give  any  desired  tint,  is  usually  added. 
W.  A.  Hall  has  patented  (1896)  a  washable 
distemper,  made  with  talc,  whiting,  slaked 
lime,  and  casein.  The  value  of  a  mixture  of 
casein  and  slaked  lime  as  a  cement  has  long 
been  known.  Casein  is  obtained  from  curdled 
skim  milk. 

Enamel  Paints  usually  consist  of  ordinary 
pigments  mixed  with  resinous  matter  dissolved 
in  petroleum  spirit  or  “turps”  and  a  little 
linseed  oil.  For  some  enamel  paints  the 
resinous  matter  is  dissolved  in  methylated 
spirit. 

White  Lead  (flake  white)  is  a  mixture  of  lead 
carbonate  and  hydrated  lead  oxide,  and  its 
composition,  although  slightly  variable,  ap¬ 
proximates  more  or  less  closely  to  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  formula  2  P b  C03.  PbH.,  0„._ 
About  70  per  cent,  is  therefore  lead  carbonate 
and  30  per  cent,  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  If 
the  proportion  of  hydrated  oxide  be  materially 
higher  than  30  per  cent,  the  opacity  of  the 
paint  in  which  the  white  lead  is  used  will 
be  considerably  diminished,  while  if  it  be 
materially  lower  the  consistency  and  working 
quality  of  the  paint  will  be  prejudicially 
affected.  It  is  believed  that  the  hydrated  lead 
oxide  enters  into  chemical  reaction  with  the 
linseed  oil  to  form  a  lead  soap  (lead  linoleate^ 
and  glycerine.  The  glycerine  probably  gives- 
elasticity  to  the  coat  of  paint.  Mulder  has 
shown  that  when  linseed  oil  alone  is  exposed 
to  the  air  it  solidifies  owing  to  oxidation,  and 
no  glycerine  is  found  in  the  product  of  oxida¬ 
tion.  When,  however,  a  soap  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  linseed  oil  on  lead  oxide,  or  any 
other  metallic  oxide,  glycerine  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  products  of  the  reaction. 

White  lead  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
health  of  those  who  constantly  handle  it,  and 
is  speedily  turned  brown  or  black  by  exposure 
to  air  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  but 
it  works  well  with  oils,  mixes  well  with  most 
other  pigments,  is  perfectly  white  in  colour, 
and  is  a  very  durable  pigment.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  mixed  with  any  pigment  contain¬ 
ing  unoxidised  sulphur,  because  in  course  of 
time  such  pigment  is  likely  to  cause  the  white 
lead  to  become  discoloured  owing  to  the  for-' 
mation  of  black  sulphide  of  lead.  White 
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was  used  by  the  Romans,  and  is  to  this  day  the 
best  of  all  the  white  body  colours  for  oil  paints. 

Impurities. — The  accidental  impurities  occa¬ 
sionally  present  in  small  proportion  in  white 
lead  owing  to  faulty  manufacture,  or  to  im¬ 
purities  in  the  metallic  lead  employed  are  : — 

1.  Silver,  which  gives  the  white  lead  a 
brownish  hue. 

2.  Red  oxide  of  lead,  which  gives  the  white 
lead  a  reddish  hue. 

3.  Yellow  oxide  of  lead,  which  gives  the 
white  lead  a  yellowish  hue. 

4.  Metallic  lead,  which  gives  the  white  lead 
a  greyish  hue. 

5.  Lead  acetate. 

'Adulterants.— White  lead  is  very  frequently 
adulterated  with  barium  sulphate.  Less  com¬ 
mon  adulterants  are  lead  sulphate,  calcium 
sulphate,  china  clay,  and  calcium  carbonate. 

Manufacture. — Several  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  white  lead  are  in  use,  but  the  best 
white  lead  is  still  made  by  the  old  Dutch 
process.  Bars,  sheets,  gratings,  or  coils  of 
cast  metallic  lead,  as  pure  as  possible,  are 
suspended  in  earthenware  jars  containing  at 
the  bottom  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 
A  large  number  of  jars  thus  charged  are 
packed  upon  the  floor  of  a  shed  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  spent  tan  or  stable  manure.  The 
layer  of  jars  is  covered  with  loose  planks,  and 
a  second  layer  of  jars  similarly  charged  and 
imbedded  in  spent  tan  or  manure  is  placed 
over  them.  By  repeating  this  process  a  stack 
is  at  length  obtained  which  completely  fills 
the  brick  shed.  The  chamber  is  then  closed 
for  several  weeks.  The  beds  of  spent  tan  or 
manure  slowly  ferment  and  become  warm, 
and  the  metallic  lead  is  simultaneously 
attacked  by  acetic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  (a 
.product  of  fermentation),  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  water-vapour.  After  the  lapse  of  from  six 
•to  twelve  weeks  it  is  found  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  lead  has  been  converted  into  carbonate 
and  hydrated  oxide.  The  white  lead  thus 
produced  is  then  passed  between  rollers  to 
crush  it  to  a  coarse  powder  and  enable  any 
pieces  of  metallic  lead  which  may  remain  to 
•be  removed.  It  is  subsequently  ground  with 
•water  in  mills  to  a  fine  powder  and  then 
dried. 

German  Process.  —  The  metallic  lead  is 
placed  on  shelves  in  a  chamber  through  which 
1  currents  of  steam,  acetic  acid  vapour,  and 
gaseous  carbon  dioxide  are  blown  either  alter¬ 
nately  or  simultaneously. 

Other  Processes. — Several  other  processes 
which  produce  white  lead  of  inferior  quality 
are,  or  have  been,  used.  One  process  consists 
in  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through 
a  solution  of  lead  subacetate,  whereby  a  basic 
carbonate  is  precipitated.  The  “  Kremnitz 
process  ”  consists  in  passing  carbon  dioxide 
into  a  chamber  filled  with  trays  containing  a 
mixture  of  litharge  and  lead  acetate  made  into 
■a  paste  with  water. 

Lead  Sulphate  is  less  soluble  and  less 
poisonous  than  white  lead,  but  is  also  less 
satisfactory  as  a  pigment.  It  is  less  readily 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  sulphuretted  hydro 
gen,  but  the  commercial  product  possesses 
neither  the  body  nor  perfect  whiteness  of 
white  lead.  Lead  sulphate  usually  forms  the 
basis  of  so-called  “  non-poisonous  white  lead.” 
Freeman’s  “  non-poisonous  ”  white  lead  is  lead 
sulphate  ground  with  small  proportions  of 
zinc  white  and  barium  sulphate,  whereby  the 
properties  of  the  lead  sulphate  as  a  pigment 
are  much  improved. 

Zinc  White  or  Chinese  White  is  zinc  oxide 
(Zn  O).  It  is  a  bulky  white  powder,  sometimes 
possessing  a  faint  bluish  hue.  Zinc  sulphide  is 
also  white,  so  that  if  zinc  oxide  become  partially 
converted  into  zinc  sulphide  by  exposure  to 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  other  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds,  the  colour  of  the  paint  does  not  change. 
Zinc  oxide  may,  therefore,  be  mixed  with 
staining  colours  containing  sulphur  without 
risk  of  subsequent  change  of  colour.  Zinc 
white,  when  used  as  a  base  colour  in  an  oil 
.paint,  is  a  bad  drier,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
used  with  oil  rendered  as  highly  siccative  as 
possible  by  treatment  with  borate  of  manganese 
as  a  drier.  Zinc  white  is  comparatively  costly, 
jand-does  not  work  very  well  under  the  brush. 
it  s  largely  used  as  a  water-colour  under  the 
nname  of  Chinese  white.  It  is  insoluble  in 
j-water,  alcohol,  oil,  or  turpentine,  but  soluble 
.in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
i  Adulterants.  —  The  commonest  adulterants 
for  zinc  white  are  barium  sulphate,  calcium 
“carbonate,  china  clay,  and  calcium  sulphate. 

Zinc  Sulphide  (ZnS)  is  a  white  compound  not 
L very  largely  used  by  itself  as  a  pigment,  but  in 


admixture  with  barium  sulphate  it  is  present 
in  Orr's  White,  Griffith's  White,  or  lithophonc. 
When  a  solution  of  barium  sulphide  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  a  precipitate 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  insoluble  zinc 
sulphide  with  insoluble  barium  sulphate  is 
obtained. 

Barium  Sulphate  (Ba  SOJ  is  known  by  many 
different  names,  such  as  barytes ,  baryta-white , 
heavy-spar,  and  blanc  fixe.  It  is  a  white  in¬ 
soluble  compound  found  in  a  fairly  pure  con¬ 
dition  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  also 
prepared  artificially.  Sometimes  the  natural 
deposit  has  a  creamy  tint,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  about  one  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide. 
The  natural  material  is  rendered  suitable  for 
use  as  a  pigment  by  grinding  and  washing.  If 
the  iron  has  to  be  removed  the  material  is 
washed  with  acid,  and  then  with  water,  before 
drying.  Artificially  prepared  barium  sulphate 
is  known  as  blanc  fixe,  and  is  obtained  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  to 
a  solution  of  a  barium  salt.  The  artificial 
product  is  more  finely  divided  than  the  natural 
material,  and  is  superior  in  body  and  in  the 
purity  of  its  whiteness. 

Barium  sulphate  is  inferior  in  body  to  white 
lead,  but  superior  to  zinc  white.  It  mixes 
fairly  well  with  oil,  but  not  so  well  with 
water.  It  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  dilute  acids,  and  has  no  action 
upon  other  pigments.  Exposure  to  strong 
sunlight  does  not  affect  it.  Barium  sulphate  is 
therefore  superior  to  white  lead  as  a  base 
colour  for  paint  liable  to  be  exposed  to  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

Barium  sulphate  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
monly  adulterated,  but  it  is  very  largely  used 
as  an  adulterant  in  more  costly  pigments,  and 
especially  in  white  lead.  Mixtures  of  barium 
sulphate  and  white  lead  make  very  good  base 
colours,  and  the  chief  objection  to  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  barium  sulphate  in  quantity  not  exceed¬ 
ing  30  per  cent,  is  that  the  price  charged  for 
the  barytes  is  usually  much  in  excess  of  its 
market  value.  The  sum  paid  for  white  lead  is  no 
criterion  of  its  purity,  for  white  lead  sold  at  a 
high  price  is  sometimes  more  largely  adulter¬ 
ated  than  that  sold  at  a  lower  price.  Barium 
sulphate  is  much  heavier  than  chalk,  gypsum, 
or  China-clay,  and  also  mixes  better  with  oil ; 
it  is  therefore  usually  selected  as  the  most  suit¬ 
able  adulterant  for  white  lead  or  zinc  white. 
The  following  table  shows  the  approximate 
specific  gravities  of  white  lead,  red  lead,  and 
zinc  white,  and  of  some  of  the  commonest 
adulterants  : — 


Approximate 

Specific 

Red  lead .  8-5  ... 

White  lead .  6-5  .. 

Zinc  oxide  .  5 '6  •• 

Barium  sulphate  .  4 '6  ... 

Whiting .  2-3  ... 

Gypsum .  2'3  ... 

China-clay .  2  ’2  ... 


Per  cent. 
Oil  required 

Stiff  Paste. 
8 

...  7 


7 
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Gypsum  (CaSO*  2H„0)  consists  of  hydrated 
calcium  sulphate.  It  is  a  cheap  and  permanent 
pigment,  and  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  is  not  a  good  oil  pigment,  but 
mixes  well  with  water.  It  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wall  papers. 

Satin  white  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  sulphate 
and  aluminium  hydroxide  prepared  by  adding 
slaked  lime  in  the  form  of  a  paste  to  a  solution 
of  aluminium  sulphate,  and  boiling  the  mixture 
by  steam  heat.  It  is  a  good  water  colour,  but 
lacking  in  body  as  an  oil  colour. 

Whiting  (whitening — Paris  white— Spanish 
white)  is  chalk  which  has  been  ground  with 
water  and  washed  to  free  it  from  particles  of 
flint  and  other  impurities.  When  mixed  with 
linseed  oil  it  changes  from  white  to  a  dirty 
grey  colour.  Putty  used  by  glaziers  and 
painters  usually  consists  of  whiting  kneaded 
with  about  18  per  cent,  of  linseed  oil.  When 
mixed  with  water,  size,  and  colouring  matter, 
whiting  is  largely  used  as  distemper. 

China-clay  or  kaolin  is  a  natural  hydrated 
silicate  of  aluminium  found  in  Cornwall  and 
many  other  districts.  It  is  very  inferior  as  a 
pigment  for  oil  paints,  but  can  be  used  for  dis¬ 
temper.  The  best  qualities  are  pure  white, 
but  some  varieties  have  a  yellowish  tint. 

Lamp  black  is  impure  carbon  prepared  by 
burning  oils  or  fats  in  lamps  or  furnaces  with 
a  limited  supply  of  air.  The  lamp  black  is 
produced  in  the  form  of  a  stream  of  smoke  or 
soot,  which  is  led  into  suitable  condensing 
chambers.  That  portion  of  the  black  which 
settles  out  first  is  heavier  than  the  portion 


which  collects  in  the  chambers  most  distant 
from  the  lamps  or  furnaces.  The  heavy  por¬ 
tion  is  sold  as  lamp  black  and  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  impurities  than  the  lighter  por¬ 
tion.  The  lighter  portion  is  sometimes  called 
vegetable  black.  Lamp  black  usually  contains 
traces  of  tarry  or  oily  compounds,  which  give 
the  pigment  a  brownish  hue  when  used  as  a 
paint,  and  which  tend  to  prevent  the  paint 
from  drying  properly.  According  to  Mr.  George 
Hurst,  the  lamp  black  commonly  sold  as  an 
oil-paste  contains  27  per  cent,  of  oil,  while 
that  sold  as  a  turpentine-paste  contains  55  per 
cent,  of  turps. 

Vegetable  black  (charcoal  black — vine  black) 
should  be  produced  by  heating  non-resinous 
wood  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  almost 
entirely  excluded,  but  which  have  a  means  of 
exit  for  the  vapours  and  gases  which  are 
expelled.  The  charcoal  thus  prepared  should 
be  ground,  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
thoroughly  dried  before  being  ground  with 
oil.  Vegetable  black  may  be  produced  from 
the  stones  of  stone-fruits,  cocoa-nut  shell,  vine 
wood,  or  any  material  of  a  like  nature.  Cocoa- 
nut  yields  the  densest  and  most  velvety  black, 
while  that  from  vine-shoots  has  a  bluish  tint 
and  is  less  dense. 

Carbon  black  is  largely  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
natural  gas. 

Bone  black  is  made  by  charring  bones  in 
suitable  furnaces.  Bone  black  contains  about 
75  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  consisting 
mainly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Bone  black  is  inferior  in  colour  to  lamp  or 
vegetable  black  as  it  has  a  greyish  hue,  but  it 
works  better  in  oil.  Referring  to  the  blacks 
used  by  artists,  Professor  Church  states  that 
bone  black  or  ivory  black  is  the  best  carbon 
pigment  for  oil  paints,  but  that  vine  black  is 
preferable  as  a  water  colour,  because  bone  black 
has  a  decolourising  action  upon  organic  pig¬ 
ments  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

Ivory  black  should  be  produced  by  charring 
ivory.’  It  much  resembles  bone  black  in  its 
properties  and  composition,  but  is  of  a  some¬ 
what  finer  grade.  Bone  black  is  often  sold  as 
ivory  black. 

Animal  black  is  obtained  by  charring  horn 
or  other  waste  animal  matter.  Bone  black  is 
sometimes  called  animal  black.  Animal  black 
is  very  variable  in  composition,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  decolourising  sugar  and  other  organic 
solutions. 

Indian  ink  is  very  fine  lamp-black  mixed 
with  some  form  of  gelatine,  and  is  generally 
scented  with  musk  or  camphor.  In  China, 
where  the  ink  is  most  largely  manufactured, 
the  black  is  produced  by  the  imperfect  com¬ 
bustion  of  vegetable  oils,  and  the  gelatine  em¬ 
ployed  to  bind  together  the  particles  of  carbon 
is  a  mixture  of  fish  glue  and  parchment  size. 
When  the  black  contains  considerable  traces 
of  tarry  matter,  the  ink  appears  brownish- 
black  when  brushed  over  a  white  surface. 
Indian  ink  is  of  no  use  as  a  pigment  in  oil 
paint,  but  is  much  used  as  a  water-colour. 
Fairly  good  Indian  ink  is  now  manufactured 
in  Europe. 


21. — Coloured  Pigments. 

Reds, 

■  ED  lead  or  minium  is  a  red  oxide  of 
lead  prepared  by  exposing  litharge 
(PbO)  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  current  of 
air.  Red  led  is  usually  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  lead  monoxide  and  lead  dioxide, 
thus  : 

2  PbO  -f  PbO,  +  Pb,04 

/  Lead  \  f  Lead  \  /  Red  \ 

\ monoxide./  \  dioxide.  /  \  lead./ 

When  red  lead  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  the  monoxide  is  dissolved,  while  the 
dioxide  is  left  undissolved  as  a  brown  powder. 

Red  lead  is  often  used  as  a  “drier”  for 
linseed  oil.  When  ground  with  8  or  9  per 
cent,  of  linseed  oil  it  forms  a  stiff  paste  which 
dries  quickly,  and  which  is  largely  used  as  a 
lute  for  joints  in  all  kinds  of  pipes.  It  possesses 
great  opacity,  and  is  very  durable,  but  is 
readily  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  mixes  well  with  all  pigments,  but  when  mixed 
with  pigments  containing  unoxidised  sulphur 
is  liable  to  become  discoloured  owing  to  the 
formation  of  blacklead  sulphide.  Red  lead  is 
very  largely  used  for  protecting  iron,  and  as  a 
priming  coat  upon  wood.  It  is  occasionally 
adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron  or  red  brick- 
dust. 

Orange  Lead  has  the  same  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  as  red  lead,  but  is  lighter  in  colour,  and 
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has  a  lower  specific  gravity.  It  is  produced  by 
heating  white  lead  for  many  hours  at  a  dull 
red  heat.  It  resembles  red  lead  in  its  pro¬ 
perties. 

Red  Oxide  of  Iron  is  the  colouring  constituent 
of  red  ochre,  Indian  red,  and  several  other 
natural  ied  earths.  Comparatively  pure  red 
ferric  oxide,  artificially  prepared,  is  met  with  in 
commerce  as  rouge,  Venetian  red,  or  colcothar. 
Many  red  paints  sold  under  fancy  names  con¬ 
tain  ferric  oxide  as  the  principal  ingredient. 
Red  oxide  is  known  as  sesquioxide  of  iron  or 
ferric  oxide.  A  green  ferrous  oxide  which  has 
a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  speedily 
changes  into  red  oxide  when  exposed  to  air,  is 
also  known,  as  well  as  a  black  oxide.  The 
black  oxide  is  of  no  importance  as  a  pigment. 
The  chemical  formulae  for  the  three  oxides 
are  : — 

Green  oxide  of  iron  or  ferrous  oxide=Fe  O. 

Red  oxide  of  iron  or  ferric  oxide=Fe,  Ofl. 
Black  oxide  of  iron  or  magnetic  oxide=Fes  04. 

Ferric  oxide  is  a  perfectly  permanent  pig¬ 
ment  under  normal  conditions,  and  may  safely 
be  mixed  with  any  other  pigments.  It  does 
not  mix  with  oil  so  well  as  does  red  lead,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  valuable  pigment. 

Light  red  or  burnt  ochre  is  burnt  yellow 
ochre.  Yellow  ochre  is  a  natural  earth  of 
very  variable  composition,  but  the  constituent 
to  which  it  owes  its  colour  is  hydrated  ferric 
oxide.  Yellow  ochre  commonly  contains  fully 
50  per  cent,  of  clay,  sand,  chalk,  barium  sul¬ 
phate,  or  other  impurities.  When  yellow 
ochre  is  heated  the  water  of  hydration  is 
expelled,  and  the  ochre  changes  to  a  bright  red 
colour. 

Venetian  red,  rouge ,  or  colcothar  is  commonly 
manufactured  by  heating  green  ferrous  sul¬ 
phate.  The  crystalline  substance  is  fiist 
gently  heated  until  all  the  water  of  crystallisa¬ 
tion  has  been  expelled,  and  then  strongly 
heated  until  all  ihe  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
driven  off  and  ferric  oxide  in  the  form  of  a 
bright  red  powder  remains  as  a  residue.  The 
name  “Venetian  red”  is,  however,  applied  in¬ 
discriminately  to  any  bright  red  ferric  oxide, 
without  regard  to  its  source  or  method  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Indian  red  is,  nominally,  a  natural  red  hre- 
matite  obtained  from  India,  which  contains 
about  95  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide.  The  natural 
product  is  ground  with  water,  washed,  and 
dried. 

Red  chalk  is  a  natural  chalk  containing  ferric 
oxide,  which  is  found  in  Norfolk  and  else¬ 
where.  When  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
't  changes  from  red  to  a  dull  olive  green,  owing 
10  a  chemical  reaction  taking  place  between 
the  lime  and  ferric  oxide,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  calcium  ferrite. 

By-Product  Red  Oxide. — Red  oxide  of  iron  is 
largely  manufactured  from  the  waste  acid 
liquors  containing  iron  in  solution  which  are 
produced  in  works  where  iron  is  galvanised, 
and  in  certain  metallurgical  works.  The  iron 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  either 
chloride  or  sulphate  of  iron.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  is  added  to  neutralise  the  acid 
and  precipitate  the  iron  as  hydrated  ferrous 
and  ferric  oxide.  As  sulphate  of  lime  is  not 
freely  soluble  in  water  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  substance  is  precipitated  with  the  iron, 
if  the  iron  were  present  as  sulphate  of  iron 
The  hydrated  oxide  is  collected  by  filtration- 
and  then  washed,  dried,  and  strongly  heated 
to  convert  it  into  the  red  anhydrous  oxide. 
Red  oxide  produced  in  this  way  forms  a  ve>  y 
good  pigment.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  barium  sulphate  or  whiting  to  produce  a 
pigment  of  a  lighter  shade. 

Vermilion  is  sulphide  of  mercury  (HgS).  It  is 
found  as  a  mineral  called  cinnabar,  but  this 
natural  product  is  seldom  sufficiently  bright  in 
colour  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  a  pigment, 
although  the  vermilion  used  by  the  mediaeval 
artists  is  believed  to  have  been  prepared  from 
the  natural  mineral. 

Vermilion  is  a  bright  red  pigment,  but  a 
black  sulphide  of  mercury,  having  precisely 
the  same  chemical  composition  as  vermilion,  is 
obtained  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  a  mercury  salt. 

Many  methods  by  which  vermilion  may  be 
prepared  are  knowa.  One  method  consists  in 
grinding  together  metallic  mercury  and  finely- 
divided  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  water.  The 
black  sulphide  thus  obtained  is  converted  into 
the  ied  sulphide  by  grinding  it  for  several 
"hours  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  45  deg.  C. 
Vermilion  is  a  permanent  oil-colour  pig¬ 


ment,  but  when  used  as  a  water-colour  strong 
sunlight  tends  to  convert  it  into  the  black 
sulphide.  Air  containing  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  does  not  discolour  it.  The  specific  gravity 
of  vermilion  is  about  9  0,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
the  heaviest  of  the  common  pigments. 

Vermilion  may  be  adulterated  with  red  lead, 
red  oxide  of  iron,  or  red  brickdust.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  any  of  these  may  be  detected  by 
exposing  a  few  grains  of  the  pigment  to  a  dull 
red  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Vermilion 
burns  in  the  air  with  a  pale  blue  flame  and 
leaves  practically  no  residue.  When  heated  in 
small  glass  tube  vermilion  first  turns  brown  or 
black  and  then  volatilises  and  subsequently 
sublimes  as  a  red  deposit  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
tube.  The  fumes  evolved  from  vermilion 
while  being  heated  should  not  be  inhaled,  for 
mercury  and  most  mercury  compounds  are 
poisonous.  Red  ferric  oxide,  red  brickdust,  or 
red  lead,  would  not  be  volatilised  or  changed 
by  exposure  to  a  dull  red  heat.  An  imitation 
vermilion,  called  antimony  vermilion  or  anti¬ 
vermilion,  is  made  by  warming  antimony  tri¬ 
chloride  with  sodium  thiosulphate. 

Carmine  is  prepared  from  cochineal.  Cochi¬ 
neal  is  the  wingless  female  of  the  species  of 
insect  classed  as  coccus  cacti.  The  dried  in¬ 
sects  are  imported  chiefly  from  Teneriffe  and 
Mexico.  The  colouring  matter  is  extracted 
from  the  cochineal  by  boiling  it  with  water, 
and  subsequently  adding  a  little  alum  and 
cream  of  tartar.  This  cochineal  liquor  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  days  or  weeks, 
and  a  deep  crimson-red  powder  is  deposited  and 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  carmine.  It  always  con¬ 
tains  fat  and  other  impurities. 

Lakes. — A  “lake"  is  any  soluble  organic 
colouring  matter  rendered  insoluble  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  combination  with  alumina  or 
anv  other  suitable  metallic  hydroxide.  The 
natural  dyes  mostly  used  for  lakes  are  extracts 
of  logwood,  cochineal,  madder,  and  Persian 
berries.  The  principal  oxide  for  converting 
these  soluble  dyes  into  insoluble  lakes  is  the 
almost  colourless  oxide  of  aluminium,  but  in¬ 
soluble  lakes  may  also  be  produced  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  with  oxide  of  iron,  chromium,  or  tin. 
Many  lakes  are  now  made  with  coal-tar 
colours,  but  none  of  the  natural  or  artificial 
organic  colours  appear  to  be  perfectly  perma¬ 
nent,  and  many  of  them  fade  rapidly  upon 
exposure  to  strong  sunlight. 

Carmine  Lake. — The  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  cochineal  liquor  does  not 
separate  out  as  carmine,  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  that  which  remains  in  solution  the  liquor 
(after  removal  of  the  precipitated  carmine)  is 
treated  with  freshly  precipitated  aluminium 
hydroxide,  which  combines  with  the  colouring 
matter  and  forms  an  insoluble  red  compound 
known  as  “  carmine  lake.” 

Crimson  Lake  is  a  combination  of  carmine 
and  aluminium  hydroxide,  and  therefore  con¬ 
tains  less  colouring  matter  than  carmine  alone. 
The  colour  soon  fades  when  used  as  a  paint 
and  exposed  to  sunlight. 

Scarlet  Lake  is  crimson  lake  mixed  with  a 
little  vermilion. 

Greens. 

Schcclc's  Green  is  arsenite  of  copper. 

Verdigris  is  basic  acetate  of  copper. 

Emerald  Green  or  Paris  Green  is  aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper. 

The  foregoing  three  green  pigments  are 
intensely  poisonous,  and  are  not  now  largely 
used. 

Zinc  Green  is  a  mixture  or  combination  of 
the  oxides  of  zinc  and  cobalt,  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  zinc  and 
cobalt.  It  is  permanent,  but  possesses  little 
body  or  opacity. 

Cobalt  Green  is  another  name  for  zinc  green. 
Chrome  Green  (  Viridian  or  Gni grid's  Green ) 
consists  essentially  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of 
chromium.  This  is  the  best  of  all  the  green 
pigments.  It  mixes  well  with  oil  or  water,  is 
not  affected  by  sunlight  or  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  has  no  action  upon  other  pigments. 

Arnaudon’s  Chrome  Green  is  chromium 
phosphate. 

Spurious  Chrome  Green  is  commonly  manu¬ 
factured  by  mixing  Prussian  blue  with  sufficient 
chrome  yellow  or  other  yellow  pigment  to 
give  it  the  required  green  appearance. 

Malachite  is  green  copper  carbonate.  It  is  a 
mineral  found  in  many  parts  cl  the  world. 
To  render  it  suitable  for  use  as  a  pigment  it 
merely  requires  careful  grinding. 

Brunswick  Green  is  usually  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  and  barium  sul¬ 
phate.  The  proportions  are  varied  to  produce 


the  different  shades  of  green — a  dark  green  i 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  Prussian  blue  ; 
than  a  light  green.  Brunswick  greens  are  j 
sufficiently  permanent  for  decorative  purposes,  i 
for  which  they  are  very  largely  used,  bat  i 
should  not  be  used  by  artists  as  they  slowly,  j 
change  colour  on  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

Blues. 

Ulramarinc  may  be  either  a  natural  or  nn 
artificial  product.  Natural  ultramarine  is  very 
expensive,  and  is  therefore  used  only  by  artists. 
Natural  ultramarine  is  found  as  a  mineral 
called  “  lapis  lazuli  ”  in  Persia,  Siberia,  China, 
and  other  places.  It  consists  mainly  of  hydrated 
silicate  of  aluminium,  but  also  contains  sulphate 
of  lime  and  soda.  The  precise  composition 
of  the  sulphur  compound  which  imparts  the 
characteristic  blue  colour  to  ultramarine  is 
unknown. 

Artificial  ultramarine  is  a  pigment  largely 
used  by  paper-makers,  soapmakers,  and  calico- 
printers.  It  is  cheap,  and  is  made  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  china  clay,  silica,  sodium  sulphate,, 
sodium  carbonate,  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  rosin. 
By  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients, 
or  slightly  changing  the  composition  of  the 
mixture,  ultramarines  of  different  shades  of 
blue  are  manufactured. 

Ultramarine  is  decolourised  by  exposure  to 
acid  fumes,  but  is  not  affected  by  strong  light 
or  a  normal  atmosphere.  It  should  not  be 
mixed  with  white  lead,  as  the  ultramarine 
contains  unoxidised  sulphur,  which  is  liable  to 
react  with  the  white  lead  and  produce  black 
lead  sulphide. 

Cobalt  Blue  is  usually  a  combination  of  cobalt 
oxide  with  alumina,  and  is  produced  by  heating 
these  two  substances  together.  Sometimes,, 
however,  cobalt  blue  consists  of  a  combination 
of  phosphate  of  cobalt  with  alumina,  or  a 
combination  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  aluminium 
and  arsenic.  Cobalt  blue  is  a  permanent 
colour,  and  works  well  with  oil  or  water. 

Prussian  Blue  is  made  by  adding  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  Commercial  Prussian  blue  has 
a  very  complex  composition.  It  is  usually 
represented  by  the  formula  FeT(CN)ls,  but  this  ■ 
formula  merely  represents  empirically  one  cf 
two  or  three  complex  iron  cyanides  always 
present  in  the  commercial  product. 

Prussian  blue  mixes  well  with  oil  or  water,  . 
and  is  permanent,  but  although  it  has  strong  . 
colouring  power  it  is  comparatively  transparent 
when  used  as  a  paint,  and  is  therefore  only  suit¬ 
able  for  use  as  a  staining  colour  for  pigments 
possessing  much  greater  opacity,  such  as  white 
lead.  Prussian  blue  is  turned  red  or  brown  by 
lime,  soda,  or  alkaline  silicates,  and  must  not,  , 
therefore,  be  used  on  freshly-plastered  walls.  . 
When  used  as  a  water-colour  and  exposed  to  > 
sunlight,  Prussian  blue  often  fades  appreciably,  , 
but  recovers  its  intensity  of  colour  when  placed  1 
in  darkness  for  a  short  period.  The  reason  of  ' 
this  phenomenon  is  unknown. 

Brunswick  Blue  is  a  m  xture  of  Prussian  blue 
with  barium  sulphate. 

Indigo  is  an  organic  colouring  matter  whicl>  . 
is  slowly  decolourised  by  exposure  to  light  Lt  1 
maybe  obtained  from  certain  plants  by  macera*- 
ting  and  boiling  them  with  water,  or  it  may 
be  manufactured  artificially  by  chemical  pror- 
cesses. 

Yellows. 

Yellow  ochre  is  a  natural  earth  of  very 
variable  composition.  The  yellow  colour  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 
When  the  combined  water  is  expelled  by  heat 
the  residue  consists  of  red  anhydrous  oxide. 
The  different  shades  of  different  samples  of 
yellow  ochre  are  due  to  variations  in  the 
proportions  of  the  two  ferric  hydrates 
(Fe„03.3H20  and  Fe2O3.Hs0)>  and  of  the 
anhydrous  oxide  (Fea03)  present,  and  also  to 
variations  in  the  proportions  and  composition 
of  the  compounds  other  than  those  of  iron, 
which  are  always  present  in  large  quantity. 
Yellow  ochre  is  a  permanent  colour,  and  mixes 
well  with  all  vehicles. 

King's  yellow  is  arsenious  sulphide  (A-s„  S3X 
It  is  not  permanent. 

Chrome  yellow  is  lead  chromate.  It  is  not 
permanent  as  a  water  colour,  but  as  an  oil 
colour  is  sufficiently  permanent  for  house 
decoration. 

Lemon  chrome  is  usually  a  mixture  of  chrome 
yellow  with  barium  sulphate.  Sometimes 
barium  chromate  is  called  lemon  chrome. 

Cadmium  yellow  is  cadmium  sulphide.  It  is 
permanent,  and  mixes  well  with  oil  or  water. 

Kaplcs  yellow  commonly  consists  of  a 
mixture  cf  cadmium  yellow  and  zinc  white. 
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Browns. 

Umber  is  a  natural  brown  earth  very  similar 
composition  to  the  ochres,  but  in  addition  to 
ric  hydrate  contains  a  considerable  propor- 
n  of  oxide  of  manganese,  to  which  it  owes 
brown  colour.  When  raw  umber  is  healed, 
;  combined  water  is  expelled,  and  the  umber 
quires  a  reddish  hue ,  it  is  then  known  as 
unit  umber."  The  umbers  are  excellent  pig- 
;nts  in  every  way  for  either  oil  or  water 
ints. 

Raw  Sienna  is  a  yellow  ochre  containing  a 
ge  proportion  of  ferric  hydrate. 

Burnt  Sienna  is  produced  by  heating  raw 
nna  until  most  of  the  combined  water  is 
pelled.  It  is  a  very  transparent  orange-red 
lour. 

Vandyke  brown  is  a  name  applied  to  several 
ferent  pigments,  but  most  commonly  to  mix¬ 
es  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  ferric  oxide 
Ith  lamp  black. 

Sepia  is  a  dark-brown  pigment  used  only  as 
vater  colour.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ink  bag 
several  species  of  the  cuttle-fish,  but  most 
gely  from  that  known  as  Sepia  officinalis. 
is  not  perfectly  permanent  when  exposed  to 
llight. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  pigments 
>st  extensively  used  by  decorators  and  artists, 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  compile  a 
nplete  list  of  all  the  pigments  and  mixtures 
pigments  used  for  painting  in  the  limited 
ice  at  disposal.  For  house  decoration  lower 
ide  and  less  permanent  pigments  may  be 
:d  than  those  required  for  artist’s  work,  but 
both  descriptions  of  work  satisfactory  results 
only  be  obtained  by  cartful  and  intelligent 
ection  of  both  oils  and  pigments. 


OBITUARY. 

Tr.  W.  H.  Barlow. — Mr.  William  Henry  Bar- 
F.R.S.,  who  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  90, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Institution  of 
il  Engineers,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  the 
1845.  He  filled  the  office  of  President  during 
session  1879  80,  and  was  one  of  those  who  did 
:h  to  raise  railway  engineering  to  the  position  of 
ixact  science.  Mr.  Barlow  ini  erited  a  taste  for 
hematics  from  his  father,  himself  a  Fellow  of 
Royal  Society,  and  formerly  Professor  of 
hematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
His  professional  training  was  received  at  the 
ineering  Department  of  H.M.  Dockyard,  Wool- 
,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Con- 
tinople  by  Messrs.  Maudslay  &  Field  to 
irintend  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
hinery  for  the  Turkish  Government.  Ten 
j  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Mid- 
Railway  (then  the  Midland  Counties  Railway) 
esident  engineer,  becoming  consulting  engineer 
he  year  1857.  During  his  term  of  office  Mr. 
ow  constructed  various  branch  lines  for  the 
pany,  and  was  responsible  for  the  extension  of 
main  line  into  London.  His  name  is  well 
vn  as  the  designer  of  the  St.  Pancras  station, 
h  has  a  roof  span  of  240  ft.,  and  of  all  inciden- 
'orks  at  the  new  terminus,  except  the  hotel  and 
s,  which  were  designed  and  built  by  the  late 
filbert  Scott.  He  was  joint  engineer  with  Sir 
Hawkshaw  for  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge 
61  ;  he  was  appointed  conjointly  with  Mr. 
ery  and  Colonel  Yolland  to  investigate  the 
e  of  the  Tay  Bridge  in  1879,  and  was  engineer 
he  new  Tay  Bridge  1880-87.  From  1881-88, 
3arlow  was  a  civil  member  of  the  Ordnance 
nittee,  and  in  1881  he  was  consulted  with  Sir 
Fowler  and  the  late  T.  E.  Harrison  with 
d  to  the  designs  for  the  Forth  Bridge.  His 
ihed  works  relate,  among  other  subjects,  to  the 
ination  of  lighthouse?,  diurnal  electric  tides  and 
is,  and  the  resistance  of  flexure  in  beams. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

dposed  New  Church,  Widnes.— Mr.  G. 
wry,  the  architect  to  the  Diocese  of  Liver- 
1  having  reported,  after  an  examination,  that 
flhurch  of  St.  Mary's,  Widnes,  was  becoming 
1  nd  owing  to  it  having  been  built  upon 
cical  waste,  the  parishioners  have  decided  to 
r  a  new  church  at  a  cost  which  may  reach 

1  >/. 

H  Edward’s  Church,  Barnsley. — The 
Sh  which,  with  adjacent  vicarage,  has  been 
fid  at  Kingstone-place,  Barnsley,  was  opened 
r  :ly.  It  has  been  built  from  the  design  (chosen 
^  open  competition)  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Packer,  of 
^port,  the  foundation  stone  being  laid  on 
er  5i  1900.  The  accommodation  is  for 
4i  The  design  is  Early  English  in  style 
*  he  principal  dimensions  are — Nave,  70  ft. 
P  3°  It  wide ;  north  and  side  aisles,  total 
iTl  4G  ft.  ;  height  of  nave  from  floor  to  the  wall 
P  34  ft.  ;  to  the  ceiling,  44  ft.  ;  to  the  ridge, 
4  The  chancel  is  40  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide  ; 
to  ceiling,  34  ft.  ;  and  the  floor  is  of  mosaic. 


The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  granite 
columns  in  four  bays.  Organ  chamber,  two 
vestries,  and  two  classrooms  under  the  chancel  and 
tower  capable  of  seating  100  people  are  provided 
The  seating  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  choir  stalls  of 
oak.  A  central  tower,  which  is  over  the  chancel,  is 
25  ft.  square  and  reaches  a  total  height  of  94  ft. 
There  is  a  stone  pulpit  supported  on  serpentine 
marble  columns,  with  carved  capitals,  and  the  step3 
to  the  pulpit  are  of  white  marble.  The  font  is 
octagonal  on  plan,  and  each  face  has  moulded 
panels  and  carved  emblems.  The  bowl  is  made  of 
one  piece  of  alabaster,  supported  on  eight  serpentine 
marble  columns  with  carved  capitals  ;  the  whole 
mounted  on  a  platform  of  polished  marble.  The 
reredos  is  composed  of  polished  English  alabaster 
and  marble  from  Connemara  and  Castellino.  The 
choir  and  clergy  stalls  are  of  oak.  Room  is  afforded 
for  thirty-five  choristers,  exclusive  of  the  clergy. 
The  vestry  screen  is  also  of  oak.  The  screen  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  of  pitch  pine, 
divided  into  several  panels  by  slender  shafts  with 
turned  caps.  The  panels  themselves  are  filled  with 
a  gold-coloured  glass.  The  lectern  is  by  J.  Wippell 
&  Co.,  of  Exeter  and  London.  The  vicarage  is  also 
from  Mr.  Packer's  designs.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  contractors  : — Mr.  A.  Moore,  brick 
and  stone  work;  Mr.  W.  Dyson,  carpenter  and 
joiner’s  work  ;  Miss  Fleming,  slating  and  plaster¬ 
ing  ;  Mr.  S.  Rushforth,  plumbing,  glazing,  and 
gas- fitting  ;  Messrs.  T.  L.  Stephenson  &  Son,  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorations  ;  Messrs.  \V.  Oxley  &  Sons, 
foundation-stone  ;  Messrs.  Norbury,  Patterson,  & 
Co.,  Liverpool,  pulpit  and  font  ;  Messrs.  Harry 
Hems  &  Sans,  Exeter,  reredos  and  choir  stalls  ; 
Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnil  &  Co.,  Jackfield,  mosaic 
work  ;  Messrs.  Newton  Chambers,  Sheffield,  heat¬ 
ing  ;  Messrs.  A.  Grindrod  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  Messrs.  Swaine,  Bourne,  &  Son,  Birmingham, 
lead  lights  ;  Messrs.  T.  Thomason  &  Co..  Man¬ 
chester,  gas  standards,  &c. 

Catholic  Church,  Portrane  Asylum, 
Ireland — On  the  12th  inst.  the  new  Catholic 
Church  attached  to  the  Portrane  Asylum  was 
dedicated.  Access  is  from  the  back,  where  a  series 
of  covered  ways  connecting  the  various  blocks  in 
the  main  section  of  the  asylum  converge  at  the 
porches  of  the  new  church.  The  new  building  is 
situated  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
asylum,  and  to  the  left  is  the  new  Protestant 
church.  Both  buildings  abut  on  the  main  corridor 
of  the  asylum.  There  are  separate  entrances  to 
the  new  Catholic  church  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  the  usual  accommodation  is  provided  for 
epileptics.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  C.  Ashlin. 
The  building  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chance), 
two  side  chapeU,  projections  for  confessionals,  and 
organ  gallery  in  sacristy.  The  internal  dimensions 
are  : — Nave,  88  ft.  by  28  ft.  ;  aisles,  S8ft.  by  17  ft.  ; 
chancel,  15  ft.  by  26  ft.  :  side  chapels,  n  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  height  of  nave  is  44  ft.  and  of  aisles  iS  ft.  The 
nave  arcade  carrying  the  clearstory  consists  of  five 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns,  having 
moulded  caps  and  bases  and  polished  red  granite 
shafts.  There  are  similar  arches  of  smaller  dimen¬ 
sions  between  the  chancel  and  side  chapels.  The 
nave  is  lighted  by  a  three-light  window  over  the 
organ  gallery,  and  by  two  single  light  windows  in 
each  bay,  having  tracery  heads  ;  the  chancel  by  a 
five-light  traceried  window  in  the  gable,  and  four 
single-light  windows  in  the  clearstory,  and 
aisUs  by  three  single-light  windows,  with  traceried 
heads  in  each  bay.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
pitch-pine  wood  blocks  under  the  benches,  and 
tiles  in  the  chancel  and  side  chapels.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  green  slates.  The  walls  are  of  brick 
with  dressings  of  concrete  both  outside  and  inside, 
executed  on  the  ground  by  the  general  contractors 
for  the  asylum,  Messrs.  Collen  Bros.,  of  Dublin  and 
Portadown.  The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of 
heating,  electric  lighting,  and  church  furniture,  has 
been  about  4,500/.  The  style  is  late  Decorated 
The  high  altar  is  chiefly  of  Caen  stone.  It  has  a 
high  reredos  and  canopy  over  Tabernacle  with  ogee 
termination.  The  benches  are  of  pitch-pine  and  are 
hinged  to  the  floor.  The  Communion  railing  is  of 
iron  and  brass,  with  oak  capping.  The  pulpit  and 
credence  tables  are  of  oak.  The  contractors  for  the 
several  fittings  were  Messrs.  Pearse  for  the  High 
Altar,  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Son  for  the  benches,  Messrs. 
Fagan  &  Son  for  the  communion  railing,  Messrs. 
White  &  Son  for  the  organ  case,  Messrs.  Scott  & 
Son  for  the  pulpit  and  credence  tables,  all  of  Dublin. 
From  the  apex  of  each  pointed  arch  in  the  nave 
arcade  a  number  of  ornamental  electric  arc  lamps 
are  suspended,  and  through  double  rows  of  iron 
grating  fixed  along  the  central  passage  from  the 
porch  to  the  High  Altar. 

Public  Wash-houses,  Perth.— Public  wash¬ 
houses  are  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Canal- 
street  and  Charles-street,  Perth.  They  will 
have  a  frontage  to  Canal-street  of  91  ft.  and  to 
Charles-street  of  106  ft.,  the  entrance  being  from 
the  former.  The  whole  accommodation  will  be  on 
the  street  level.  Adjoining  the  entrance  hall  is  the 
office,  from  which  tickets  will  be  given  out  to  each 
washer  as  she  enters.  From  the  inner  or  waiting 
hall,  which  adjoins  the  entrance  hall,  access  to  the 
wash-house  proper  and  the  waiting-room  is  obtained 
by  separate  doorways.  The  wash-house  is  Si  ft.  long 
and  67  ft.  wide,  and  contains  forty-eight  stalls. 
Entering  off  one  side  of  the  wash-house  is  the 
blanket  washing-room,  30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide, 


with  a  group  of  drying-horses  at  one  end  and  a 
range  of  washing-tubs  at  the  other,  provided  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  Next  to  the  waiting-room,  and 
also  entered  off  the  wash-house,  is  the  mangling 
and  folding  room,  provided  with  tables  and  mangles. 
The  boiler-house  on  the  side  next  Charles-street  will 
be  replete  with  economiser,  hot-water  heater,  &c* 
The  chimney  stalk  will  be  70  ft.  in  height.  The 
front  walls  facing  Canal-street  and  Charles-street 
will  be  built  with  dressed  freestone,  and  the  interior 
surfaces  of  the  walls  of  the  wash-houses  will  be 
lined  with  enamelled  tiles.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  M‘Killop,  Burgh  Surveyor, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Rufus  and  Mr.  Albert 
Pullar. 

Reopening  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Ply¬ 
mouth.— This  building  has  just  been  reopened  after 
alterations  and  improvements  at  a  cost  of  about 
30,000/.  Altogether  there  are  nearly  eighty  bed¬ 
rooms  in  the  hotel,  thirty-six  having  been  added  by 
the  new  extension.  Three  electric  lifts  provide  easy 
and  expeditions  means  of  communicating  with  all 
the  floors.  The  alterations  to  the  hotel  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Coles,  contractor,  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Owen  &  Ward,  architects, 
Birmingham.  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  &  Stevens. 
Manchester  and  London,  supplied  the  electric  lifts  ; 
Lord  &  Shand,  Westwell-street,  the  electric  light 
fittings  ;  Crossley  &  Co.,  Manchester,  the  gas 
engines  ;  Griffin  Iron  Foundry,  the  cooking  ranges 
and  hot-plate  service ;  and  Randle  &  Prowse, 
Plymouth,  executed  the  exterior  painting  ;  and  De 
Jonp,  London,  the  interior  painting  and  papering. 

The  Assembly  Buildings,  Belfast.— The  work 
at  the  new  Assembly  buildings  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland  at  Fisherwick-place  is  progressing. 
Messrs.  Young  &  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  RjbertCorry 
are  the  architects  and  builder  respectively.  The  walls 
are  being  built  of  a  local  stone  obtained  from  a 
quarry  near  Newtownards.  The  buildings  will  con¬ 
tain  mullioned  windows  and  Tudor  arches,  but  the 
main  feature  will  be  the  large  assembly  hall,  106  ft. 
long  by  60  ft.  wide,  of  horseshoe  shape,  and  over¬ 
looked  by  two  galleries.  A  large  ground  passage 
from  Fisherwick-place  will  constitute  the  principal 
entrance,  a  second  means  of  ingress  being  provided 
in  Howard-street.  At  the  rear  a  series  of  ware¬ 
houses  will  be  built.  A  number  of  offices  will  also 
be  added  to  the  Iloward-street  side,  but  they  are 
planned  on  a  principle  which  will  admit  of  their 
readily  bting  converted  into  portions  of  the  main 
building.  A  tower  forms  part  of  the  design,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown  modelled  on  the  style  of  St. 
Giles's,  Edinburgh.  Departments  devoted  to  Church 
work  will  occupy  the  portion  facing  Fisherwick-place. 
whiUt  prowsion  has  been  made  for  roims  for  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Association  on  the  first  floor  on 
the  Howard-street  side.  The  remainder  of  the 
first-floor  accommodation  is  dtvoted  to  a 
large  board-room,  to  be  utilised  by  the  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  and  other 
organisations  in  connexion  with  the  Church.  From 
the  main  passage  the  top  of  the  buildirg  will  be 
reached  by  means  of  a  lilt,  and  the  whole  premises 
are  heated  and  ventilated  on  the  Plenum  system. 
Amongst  the  other  departments  may  be  mentioned 
the  Minor  Hall,  forming  a  leading  feature  in  the 
architecture,  and  capable  of  accommodating  500 
persons,  and  a  technical  school  for  lectures  and - 
discussions.— Irish  New 

Workhouse  Chapel,  Dewsbury.  —  At  the 
Dewsbury  Union  Workhouse,  Staincliffe,  on  the  7th 
inst. ,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  the  chapel 
which  is  being  built  in  comaiemm  ation  of  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  King  Edward  YII.  Tne  design  of  the 
building  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Fox, 
architect,  Dewsbury.  The  contemplated  cost  is 
about  1,500/.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  George 
Whitehead,  Dewsbury,  mason  ;  Messrs.  John 
Richardson  &  Sons,  Kilpin  Hill,  joiners  ;  Messrs. 
Jonas  Thornton  &  Sons,  Heckmondwike,  slaters  ; 
Mr.  Frank  Newsome,  Dewsbury,  plumber  ;  Mr.  S. 
Crawshaw,  Batley,  plasterer  ;  and  Mr.  Porritt, 
Dewibiry,  painter. 

Lecture  Hall,  Belfast.— This  hall,  which  has 
been  erected  by  the  Megain  Memorial  congregation, 
was  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  rear  of  the  church  in  Chamberlain- 
street,  off  the  Newtownards-road,  is  85  ft.  long 
by  ab„ut  34  ft.  wide,  and  built  in  red  brick.  The 
entrance  doors  to  the  building,  of  which  there 
ate  two,  are  constructed  in  harmony  with 
the  windows.  The  one  nearest  the  church 
opens  into  a  wide  hall,  off  which  are  situated  a 
small  classroom,  a  minister’s  room,  and  a  lavatory. 
On  the  left  is  the  general  classroom,  designed  to 
seat  300  people.  The  second  front  door,  which  is 
the  entrance  for  the  lecture-hall  above,  opens  into 
a  hall,  which  has  a  door  on  the  right  side,  giving 
an  additional  means  of  communication  with  the 
general  classroom.  Off  this  hall  is  situated  a  cloak¬ 
room  and  a  kitchen.  The  stair  leading  up  to  the 
lecture  hall  is  approached  from  this  hall,  and  is' 
formed  of  pitch  pine.  At  the  bar  end  of  the  lecture 
hall  is  a  platform,  capable  of  accommodating  fifty 
people.  Situated  between  the  two  entrance  doors 
and  facing  the  platform  is  a  gallery  with  seating 
room  for  100  people.  The  entire  building  has  been 
fitted  throughout  with  electric  light  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Patterson  &  Sons,  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  John  Woodside.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Hewitt  Brothers,  Ballyhackamore  ;  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  W.  D  R.  Taggart,  Belfast. 
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Free  Grammar  School,  Taunton.— On  the 
,,th  inst.  were  opened  the  new  science  buildings, 
erected  after  plans  and  designs  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Roberts,  of  Taunton.  The  additions  comprise  a 
chemical  laboratory  measuring  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with 
benches  for  sixteen  students,  ventilating  chambers, 
a  balance-room,  &c.,  and  a  physical  laboratory. 
The  school,  which  now  has  210  pupils,  most  ot 
whom  are  boarders,  was  originally  established  in 
1522  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
buildings  situated  within  the  Castle  gate,  and  about 
tliirtv  vears  afterwards  was  endowed  with  96  acres 
of  land  by  William  Wallbee.  The  Bishops  of 
Winchester  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Taunton 
from  a  long  period  before  the  Conquest  until  its 
sale  in  1S22  by  Bishop  Tomline.  Some  years  ago 
the  Corporation  bought  the  old  school  buildings  for 
municipal  purposes,  and  in  1890  the  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners  made  a  scheme  for  the  consolidation 
into  one  foundation  of  the  former  endowments  by 
Bishop  Fox  and  Wallbee,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  100I. 
paid  from  the  Taunton  Town  Charily  to  Huishs 
Girls'  School.  , 

Almshouses,  Newport,  Mon.— The  Mayor  of 
Newport  recently  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Almhouses,  on  Stow  Hill. 
The  new  buildings  are  being  erected  on  land  given 
bv  Lord  Tredegar,  having  a  frontage  to  Stow  Hill 
of  127  ft.  The  houses  are  to  number  eventually 
nine,  but  six  only  are  being  built  now.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  one  story  in  height,  and  provide  sitting- 
room,  bedroom,  scullery,  coalhouse,  pantry.  &c., 
for  each  inmate,  with  a  covered-in  porch  at 
the  entrance.  The  buildings  are  being  con¬ 
structed  with  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  flooring  will  be  laid  with  wood  blocks  and 
red  tiles.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Jewell  &  Sons,  of  Newport,  for  the  first 
section,  at  the  sum  of  1,400 l.  Each  house  cost9, 
including  boundary  walling,  draining,  levelling  of 
site,  &c.,  230/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Haber- 
shon,  Fawckner,  &  Groves,  Newport  and  Cardiff. 

Bank,  Byker,  Northumberland. — The  North- 
Eastern  Banking  Co.  have  just  opened  new  build¬ 
ings  at  the  corner  of  Shields-road  and  Addison-road, 
Byker.  The  building  is  in  the  Classic  style,  and  is 
built  of  dressed  stone,  the  base  and  dressings  to 
windows  on  ground-floor  of  red  polished  granite. 
The  entrance  to  the  banking-room  is  in  Addison- 
road.  This  compartment  is  about  30  ft.  by  25  ft. 
Off  this  room  is  the  manager's  private  office,  with 
doors  opening  from  the  public  space  and  from  back 
of  counter.  In  the  lower  ground-floor  there  i3  a 
large  strong  room,  also  coat  rooms  and  lavatory 
accommodation.  The  heating  will  be  by  hot-water 
radiators  on  the  low-pressure  system,  and  the 
banking-room  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
manager’s  house  is  over  the  banking  premises,  and  is 
entered  by  a  private  door  from  Addison-road.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  H  Mauchlen, 
Newcastle,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi¬ 
tects,  Messrs.  Newcombe  &  Newcorabe. 


and  Trovon.  mostly  transported  from  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Museum. - The  opening  of  the  Petit  Palais 

is  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  December, 
probably  between  the  5th  and  8th.  The 


Paris"  Committee  have  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  that  the  Municipality 
should  organise  every  year  a  competition  in  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sites  in  Paris. - M.  Tissot  has  left  to 

the  Louvre  his  series  of  pictures  of  “  The  Prodigal 
Son."  He  has  divided  his  collection  of  etchings 
between  the  museums  of  Nantes  and  Besapyon, 
and  the  National  Library  at  Paris. — -The  Chateau 
d’Eu,  the  property  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  has  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  It  appears  how¬ 
ever  that  most  of  the  valuable  works  of  art  it  con¬ 
tained  have  been  saved. - An  art-exhibition  is  to 

be  opened  at  Lyons  on  January  10;  an  exhibition 
of  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Arts  at  Nantes 
is  to  be  open  from  January  31  to  March  15  ; 
and  the  thirty -ninth  exhibition  of  the  Society 
Artistique  of.Pau  will  be  held  from  January  13  to 
March  15. - M.  Bonnay,  the  architect,  has  pre¬ 

pared  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Brive3,  which  is  classed  among  the 

Monuments  Historiques. - The  Municipality  of 

Troyes  has  opened  a  competition  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  an  estimated  cost 

of  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs. - The  death  is 

announced  of  M.  Auguste  Ledru,  a  decorative 
sculptor,  pupil  of  MM.  Dumont,  Boisseau,  and 
Thomas.  He  exhibited  at  the  Old  Salon  objects  of 
decorative  ait  and  plaster  work. 


FOREIGN. 

RUSSIA. —  It  is  reported  from  Rertch,  in  the 
Crimea,  that  another  ancient  “  kurgan,”  or  burial- 
mound,  has  been  opened  there.  These  mounds  are 
uearly  all  of  them  buildings  covered  over  with 
earth.  In  the  present  instance  the  “kurgan "has 
been  found  to  contain  a  tomb  dating  from  the 
second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
tomb  is  vaulted,  and  the  entrance  protected  by  a 
stone  slab  bearing  an  artistic  carving  of  a  medusa's 
head.  The  floor  of  the  tomb  and  the  side3  are  built 
of  large  stone  slabs,  and  traces  of  painting  are  still 
visible.  Many  interesting  ornaments  were  dis¬ 
covered  during  the  excavations,  and  a  selection  of 
them  has  been  sent  to  the  Imperial  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg,  which  is  already  very  rich  in  gold 
and  precious  stone  ornaments  from  the  ancient 

burial-mounds  of  the  Crimea. - Underground 

telephonic  communication  is  to  be  established  atiSt. 
Petersburg,  and  American  tenders  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  carrying  out  the  work.  The  work  will 
be  commenced  not  later  than  October  next  year, 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  autumn 
of  the  year  following.  The  American  tender  is  said 
to  have  been  515.000  roubles  lower  than  any  other. 

Egypt. — Tue  Khedive  has  recently  opened  the 
new  building  of  the  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
in  Cairo.  Tne  whole  collection  has  been  arranged 
in  it  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Maspero,  Emil 
Brugsch  Bey,  and  others. 

Greece. — Dr.  Rudolf  Hertzog,  Professor  at  the 
Tubingen  Univtrsity,  who  has  been  making  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  island  of  Kos,  is  reported  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  temple  of  .-Esculapius.  The  building  is 
of  marble,  30  metres  long  and  17  metres  wide.  The 
interior  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  the 
altar  and  cross  of  which  have  now  been  brought  to 
light.  Some  interesting  inscriptions  have  also  been 
found. 

France. — The  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  which 
has  received  a  legacy  of  20,000  francs  lor  the 
encouragement  of  rising  landscape-painters,  has 
decided  on  establishing  a  landscape  competition 

every  two  years,  with  a  prize  of  2,000  francs. - 

The  managers  of  the  Louvre  propose  to  arrange,  in 
two  of  the  new  galleries  adjoining  the  Thomy- 
Thiery  collection,  a  certain  number  of  works  of 
modern  painters,  especially  Isabey.  Diaz,  Corot, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement.— 

Messrs.  Barrett  &  Driver,  architects,  have  removed 
from  53.  Blomfield-road  to  23,  York-place,  Baker- 
street,  W. 

INTERNATIONAL  FIRE  EXHIBITION  MEETING.— 

This  meeting,  called  for  Wednesday  la3t,  which  was 
postponed  owing  to  the  unavoidable  engagement 
elsewhere  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  to 
have  taken  the  chair,  will  be  held  at  the  same  hour 
(12  noon)  on  Wednesday  next,  the  26th  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  when  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  will  preside. 

Leeds  Master  Builders’  Association.— The 
members  ol  the  Leeds  Master  Builders'  Association, 
together  with  representatives  from  kindred  organi¬ 
sations  in  Yorkshire,  dined  on  the  13th  inst.  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds.  Mr.  George  Wilson,  of 
Headingley.  the  newly-elected  President,  took  the 
chair.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  J.  Biggin  pro¬ 
posed  “  The  Leeds  Master  Builders'  Association.” 

Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  in  response,  referred  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  was  never 
so  strong  financially  as  at  the  present  time.  He 
would  like  the  Association  to  take  up  the  question 
of  contract  agreement.  Since  he  was  a  boy  there 
had  been  a  feeling  in  the  building  trade  that  the 
architect  should  not  be  the  sole  arbitrator,  but  that 
condition  still  remained.  If  the  Association  were 

determined,  and  the  architects  were  approached,  he  - 

thought  they  would  agree  to  an  arbitration  clause  its  income  and  membership  during  the  past  fourte 
being  inserted  in  agreements.  The  present  arrange-  |  months.  The  membership  is  now  over  i,hoo,  a 


own  hands  ?  We  ought  to  be  able,  if  we  had  com 
dence  in  one  another,  to  have  something  more  tin 
a  livelihood,  something  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  da 
The  price  at  which  work  is  taken  to-day  does  n 
remunerate  us  in  the  way  we  ought  to  be  remun 
rated  for  our  daily  anxieties  and  worries.”  M 
John  Pickard  (the  ex-President)  acknowledged  tl 
toast.  Mr.  Nicholson  gave  “  The  National  Feden 
tion  of  Building  Trade  Employers  and  Branches 
The  Federation  might  not  have  fulfilled  all  th«l 
expectations,  but  he  claimed  that  it  had  done  a  gre: 
amount  of  good,  and  he  looked  forward  to  it  doir 
a  greater  amount  of  good.  Mr.  Biggin  replied. 

CREMATION. — The  following  remarks  on  tl 
subject  occur  in  the  last  monthly  Report  of  I 
Orme  Dudfield,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  t 
Borough  of  Kensington  “  It  is  not  to  be  expectc 
that  the  practice  of  cremation  will  make  rap 
progress  in  this  country,  and  not  probable,  the* 
fore,  that  burial  authorities  will  be  in  a  hurry 
avail  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  A. 
And  when  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  do  tat 
action,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  will  combil 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  crematoria  for  the  cot 
mon  use  of  their  several  districts.  With  respect: 
the  Council’s  cemetery  at  Hanwell,  having  inspect! 
the  site.  1  am  afraid  there  is  no  suitable  spot  t 
which  a  crematorium  could  be  erected,  having  t, 
gard  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Act.  Closely  adjace 
there  is  another  cemetery  under  the  jurisdiction  i 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  somewh 
larger,  and  having  a  considerable  area  of  ground  ( 
which  interments  have  not  yet  taken  place, 
would.  I  think,  be  possible  to  erect  in  this  cemete 
a  crematorium  which  would  not  infringe  the  pij 
visions  of  law  qua  distance  from  houses  and  big 
ways  ;  but  whether  there  is  available  unconsecrat; 
ground  I  cannot  say.  Should  the  Council  of  t 
Royal  Borough  and  the  Council  of  the  City 
Westminster  think  it  desirable  to  make  provision  fi 
cremations,  they  probably  could  do  so  by  erectL 
a  suitable  building  at  one  or  other  of  the  cem 
teries,  for  the  joint  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  t 
two  districts,  and  without  incurring  any  very  lar: 
expenditure.” 

“A  Design  for  Liverpool  Cathedral.’  — 
Mr.  Walley's  brief  description  of  his  design  in  c 
last  issue.  “  the  experiment  of  a  large  dome"  shon 
have  read  “  the  expedient  of  a  large  dome." 

Archaeological  Discovery,  Peterborough.) 
A  discovery  has  been  made  at  Peterborough  durl^ 
excavations  for  underpinning  the  Knight's  Chamh] 
gateway  in  the  Cathedral  precincts.  About  15  j 
below  the  present  level  the  workmen  came  upi 
the  ancient  wall  seat  in  situ.  About  18  in.  beW 
this  was  found  the  original  well-worn  paving  f. 
monastic  days.  The  original  level  was,  therefor 
nearly  3  ft.  lower  than  the  existing  one,  and  con 
sponds  to  the  pavement  level  of  old  Peterborouji 
which  is  often  met  with  in  town  excavations,  a 
which  coincides  with  the  floor  level  of  the  pan 
church. — Times.  j 1 

The  Garden  City  Scheme.— In  a  communrc 
tion  from  the  secretary  for  this  scheme  we  : 
informed  that  there  has  been  a  fourfold  increases 


ment  was  not  fair,  it  was  not  equity,  and  it  very  often 
acted  greatly  against  the  builders.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  they  ought  to  be  agreed  was  that 
of  apprentices.  The  present,  when  trade  wa3  quiet, 
was  the  right  time  to  tackle  it.  Three  years  ago 
trade  was  good  and  material  was  extremely  dear, 
but  labour  was  very  scarce.  In  regard  to  that 
scarcity  he  blamed  the  masters.  If  every  master 
did  his  duty,  and  bound  a  sufficient  number  of 
apprentices  and  made  them  learn  their  trade 
properly,  they  would  not  in  days  of  good  trade 
suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labour,  as  they 
did  three  years  ago.  The  too  frequent  practice 
had  been  to  take  on  boys  who  were  called  im¬ 
provers.  They  were  not  improvers  ;  they  did  not 
improve  themselves,  and  they  did  not  improve 
matters  for  the  masters. — Mr.  G.  Mansfield  (Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Yorkshire  Federation)  gave  “  The  City 
and  Trade  of  Leeds.”  Commenting  on  the  increase 
of  competition,  he  said  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  “  play,"  and  that  Englishmen  did  not  do  as  much 
as  they  might  do.  Mr.  Paul  Rhodes  responded. 
He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  English  employers 
or  men  toil  as  in  America,  but  both  classes  would 
be  better  for  a  little  of  the  American  spirit.  As  to 
municipal  trading,  if  it  were  not  stopped  the  day 
would  come — perhaps  not  in  their  time — when 
there  would  not  be  any  such  thing  as  the  great 
municipalities  asking  for  tenders.  If  municipal 
trading  was  as  cheap  as  throwing  work  open 
t )  tender,  he  would  not  object  ;  but  it  cost  more. 
— Mr.  J.  T.  Wright  next  submitted  the  health  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Wilson  suitably  replied.  In  pro¬ 
posing  “The  Past  President  and  Officers,”  Mr.  C. 
Mjers  said  he  did  not  advocate  that  in  the  building 
trade  they  should  imitate  American  methods,  for  he 
felt  strongly  that  there  was  a  human  side  to  the 
question.  While  they  did  not  want  to  see  English 
workmen  driven  like  dumb  cattle,  almost  without  a 
say,  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  for 
the  sake  of  filling  English  employers’  pockets  with 
money,  they  wanted  a  fair  day’s  work  for  the  money 
they  paid.  “  We  do  not,”  he  observed,  “  always  get 
the  return  for  the  money  we  pay.  In  our  trade  we 
have  no  fear  of  foreign  condition?,  and  that  being 
so,  doe3  it  not  mean  that  the  matter  is  largely  in  our 


the  members  have  arranged  130  lectures  amoi 
them  for  the  next  few  months,  to  be  delivered  in  : 
parts  of  the  country.  Five-sixths  of  the  20,00: 
asked  for  by  the  company,  which  hold3  its  statute 
meeting  on  Monday  next,  has  been  subscribed  ( 
promised.  The  directors  are  desirous  that  t 
remaining  capital  should  be  subscribed  at  oncec 
permit  them  to  take  advantage  of  certain  off: 
which  have  been  made  conditional  on  the  wh/ 
amount  being  raised.  Further  promises  om 
similar  condition  would  also  be  welcome.  A  rece 
tion  will  be  held  by  the  council  of  the  Garden  C 
Association  in  the  Grafton  Galleries,  on  the  21 
inst.  It  is  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  remaini 
sixth  of  the  capital  will  have  been  subscribed. 

National  Trust  for  Places  of  Histot 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  —  The  anm 
general  meeting  of  this  trust,  which  seeks  to  p 
mote  the  permanent  preservation,  for  the  benefit 
the  nation,  of  lands  and  tenements  of  beautyt 
historic  interest,  and,  as  regards  lands,  to  preset 
their  natural  aspect,  features,  and  animal  and  pk 
life,  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  offices, 
Victoria-street.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey,  who  presid 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  sta 
that  the  movement  for  the  purchase  of  the  Brant 
how  estate,  on  Derwentwater,  was  on  a  mu 
larger  scale  than  anything  previously  attempted 
the  Trust,  and  the  Council  felt  that  the  success  W 
which  it  met  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  verdict 
approval  of  the  work  which  the  National  Trust  1 
undertaken,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  such  w< 
was  carried  out.  Princess  Louise,  Duchess 
Argyll,  who  performed  the  opening  ceremony 
October  16  last,  wa3  now  President  of  the  Trust 
acquisition  made  during  the  past  year  was  that 
the  monument  erected  on  the  Dorset  coast  to 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Nelson’s  fl 
captain.  The  tower  had  been  handed  over  to 
Trust  on  a  500  years'  lease,  while  Colonel  Willia 
M.P.,  had  presented  a  maintenance  fund  to 
I  Trust.  The  Council  regretted  the  action  of 
owner  of  Stonehenge  in  surrounding  the  stones  w 
a  barbed-wire  fence,  because  it  believed  that 
doing  so  he  had  not  only  obstructed  public  right: 
way,  but  had  done  grave  injury  to  the  monumen 
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elation  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  Council 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  national  interest  in 
lehenge  should  be  jealously  guarded,  and  it  con- 
red  that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
>lem  would  be  for  the  monument  to  pass  ?nto 
hands  of  a  public  body.  Reference  was  also 
e  to  the  action  of  the  Council  in  connexion  with 
view  from  Richmond  Hill.  The  Report  was 
'ted,  and  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
wards  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the  names 
Ir.  Y.  Anderson,  Dr.  G.  Dawtrey  Drewitt,  and 
O.  Fleming. 

iw  Lift  for  the  House  of  Commons.— 
srs.  W  aygood  &  Co.  some  months  ago  erected 
of  their  latest  type3  of  electric  lift  in  the 
nial  Office.  This  having  proved  very  success- 
hey  have  now  received  an  order  from  the  Office 
/orks  to  erect  a  similar  lift  in  the  House  of 
mons. 

ga  Timber  Trade. — Mr.  Woodhouse,  British 
ul,  in  a  report  which  has  just  been  received 
him  at  the  Foreign  Office,  gives  a  very  lucid 
mation  of  the  condition  of  the  timber  trade  at 
It  was  bad  last  year,  he  says,  for  nearly 
fbody  concerned  in  it.  and  lucky  was  the  buyer 
ipper  who  did  not  suffer  by  the  continued  fall 
ices.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  con- 
s  were  made,  all  the  mills  in  Europe  were 
y  full  up  with  stocks  for  f.o.w.,  but  instead  of 
[  disconcerted  by  this  fact,  and  in  spite  of  the 
tions  of  buyers  that  consumption  had  declined, 
seemed  to  think  that  if  they  held  out  they 
d  obtain  the  full  prices,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
ous  year,  1900.  The  Swedes  notably  held  bad: 
selling.  A  few  buyers  were  tempted  into  paying 
ligh  prices  for  f.o.w.,  but  most  kept  back,  a 
■ence  of  5s.  or  so  per  standard  being  between 
rs  and  sellers.  When  the  first  open  water  drew 
and  but  few  goods  had  been  sold,  shippers 
i  to  feel  uneasy,  and  to  show  a  willingness  to 
>t  prices  previously  offered,  but  buyers,  save  in 
few  instances,  now  bid  less,  and  very  little 
ess  had  been  done  when  the  month  of  May 
ed.  By  this  time  it  became  evident  that 
ugh  the  fresh  log  supplies  would  be  consider- 
less  than  in  1900,  still  they  were  too  ample  for 
ongested  state  of  the  market.  Shippers  and 
:rs  of  stock  became  uneasy,  and  a  general  drop 
ices  began  and  lasted  until  October.  The  fall 
ces,  as  compared  with  1900,  amounted  to  1S 
:ent.  for  some  descriptions  of  goods,  and  as 
1  as  25  per  cent,  for  others.  White  wood  was 
affected  than  red.  In  October  prices 

1  slowly  to  recover.  At  the  opening  of 

present  year,  1902,  the  position  of  affairs 
lecome  greatly  strengthened.  The  visible  f.o.w. 
s  of  sawn  goods  were  still  fairly  large,  but  it 
mown  that  in  all  countries  the  output  of  logs 
the  forests  had  been  greatly  curtailed,  and 
iquently  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
ce  these  present  stocks.  Especially  in  Riga 
his  the  case,  the  log  output  being  the  smallest 
cord,  not  more  than  <S,20o  rafts  having  been 
d  down,  against  about  16,500  in  1901  and 
a  to  22,000  in  1900.  In  sawing  logs  the  dtfi- 
y  was  even  greater  than  these  figures  would 
,  and  the  total  supply  for  this  year  can  hardly 
been  more  than  from  40  to  45  per  cent. 
1st  years  quantity,  and  33  per  cent,  of 
of  1900.  Prices,  therefore,  have  all  along 
very  high  for  sawing  logs,  and,  most  of  the 
being  ill-provided  in  quantity,  Riga  stocks 
sawn  wood  have  remained  small  and 
ts  very  firm.  If,  however,  stocks  are  small, 
emand  seems  to  be  also  small,  partly  because 
imption  in  the  foreign  markets  has  declined 
)artly  because  buy  ers  abroad — especially  in  the 
:d  Kingdom— persistently  refuse  to  believe  in 
hortage  of  goods  at  Riga.  They  say  they  have 
heard  the  same  story  of  log  shortage,  and 
all  there  has  been  a  full  supply.  Probably 
have  been  sustained  in  their  belief  by  the 
n  of  the  jobbing  section  of  Riga  shippers,  who, 
no  goods  of  their  own  production,  buy 
the  smaller  mills,  which  do  not  export  in  their 
name,  but  sell  locally.  These  jobbers  sold  a  good 
on  speculation  at  lower  figures,  thus  leading 
rs  abroad  to  disbelieve  in  the  log  shortage,  but 
eeting  their  requirements  they  have  had  to  pay 
high  prices,  and  have  sustained  heavy  losses 
msequence.  Prices  of  sawn  goods  have  still 
pward  tendency,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
by  the  sprmg  of  1903  they  will  have  reached 
highest  level  ever  known.  It  is  practically 
un  the  first  open  water  stocks  of  1903  will  be 
smallest  Riga  has  had  for  twenty  years.  Mr. 
iul  Woodhouse  adds  that  the  total  quantity  of 
er  exported  from  Riga  in  1901  was  39,850,00c 
:  feet,  against  46,550,000  cubic  feet  in  1900 — a 
sase  of  about  6,700,000  cubic  feet. 
irish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. — 
port  has  been  made  to  the  Public  Health  Com- 
ie  of  the  Borough  Council  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Harris, 
ical  Officer  of  Health,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ts  beneath  the  parish  church  of  Islington.  I)r. 
:i8  calculates  that  the  vaults  contain  400  coffins, 
y  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  has 
d  that  some  of  the  bodies  were  put,  without 
ns,  into  the  vaults  when  they  were  covered  in 
overlaid  with  concrete.  He  points  out  that  the 
Mice  should  be  at  once  remedied  by  the  removal 
Pe  coffins  and  human  remains  to  the  parochial  1 
Hi-ground  at  Finchley.  The  ch-.rch,  the  re- 


THE  BUILDER. 


building  of  which  has  recently  been  under  con¬ 
sideration,  was  erected  in  1751-4,  after  plans  and 
designs  by  Launcelot  Dowbiggin.  The  brick  tower 
carries  a  stone  spire  that  rises  to  a  height  of  164  ft. 

Luxfer  Patent  Roof  Glazing.— This  glazing, 
patented  by  the  Luxfer  Prism  companies,  is  shown 
in  section  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  Its  con¬ 
struction  is  obvious  enough  from  the  section  ;  it 
consists  of  a  hollow  steel  rib  and  a  copper  capping 
(which  may,  however,  be  of  cheaper  material) 
screwed  down  to  the  glass  with  a  brass  screw  attached 


to  a  square  brass  clip  held  by  the  jaws  cf  the  steel 
rib.  The  packing  between  the  capping  and  the 
glass  is  of  asbestos  fibre.  The  important  point  in 
the  method  is  the  ease  with  which  a  broken  screw 
or  clip  may  be  replaced  ;  as  the  nuts  are  unscrewed 
and  the  capping  taken  off,  when  the  screws  and 
clips  can  all  be  slid  out  to  the  end  of  the  groove, 
and  broken  ones  replaced. 

The  Planning  and  Fitting-up  of  Board 
SCHOOLS. — A  summary  has  just  appeared  of  a 
set  of  rules  which  the  Board  of  Education  have 
framed  for  the  guidance  of  school  managers  and 
their  architects,  and  which  must  in  future  be 
observed  in  the  planning  and  fitting  of  all  new 
school  premises  and  enlargements  before  the  pro¬ 
posed  dispositions  can  be  approved  by  the  Board. 
The  rules,  which  will  shortly  be  published,  declare 
what  will  be  considered  as  essential  requirements  in 
respect  of  plan,  construction,  and  equipment  in  the 
schools.  The  Board  are  of  opinion  that  in  ordinary 
cases  no  such  school  should  be  built  for  more  than 
from  1,000  to  1,200  children  in  three  departments, 
no  one  department  being  for  more  than  400 
children.  For  the  three  departments  of  a  school 
to  accommodate  a  total  of,  say,  360  boys,  360  girls, 
and  3S0  infants,  they  consider  the  most  suitable 
plan  to  be  that  of  seven  classrooms  grouped 
about  a  central  hall,  whilst  smaller  depart¬ 
ments  would  be  suitably  planned  with  classrooms 
entered  from  a  corridor.  Special  cases  excepted, 
there  should  always  be  at  least  one  classroom, 
though  one  classroom  or  more,  with  a  large  room, 
will  for  a  small  school  be  considered  sufficient.  The 
Board  hold  that,  in  any  case,  a  school  building 
should  not  be  of  more  than  two  floors,  as  there  are 
many  objections  to  a  building  of  three  floors,  which 
should  be  proposed  only  under  special  circum¬ 
stances  or  upon  a  very  costly  site.  At  the  same 
time,  they  think  on  a  large,  open,  and  fairly  even 
site,  the  most  economical  plan  is  that  for  a  school 
consisting  of  only  one  floor.  In  a  general  way,  the 
Board  will  require  that  every  school  shall  have  an 
ample  playground,  be  suitably  lighted  and  warmed, 
and  be  thoroughly  ventilated  without  draughts.  It 
must  have  a  sufficient  number  of  entrances  and 
adequate  cloakroom  accommodation — every  part  of 
the  building  must  be  thoroughly  adapted  for  the 
work  of  school  teaching. 


LEGAL. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  SUBSOIL  OF 
REGENT-STREET. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  12th  inst.,  concluded  the  hearing  of  the  case  of 
Mappin  Bros.  Liberty  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Attorney-General,  an  action  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  firm 
of  jewellers  and  silversmiths,  carrying  on  business 
at  No.  220,  Regent-street,  for  an  order  to  compel 
the  defendants,  the  lessees  of  Nos.  218  and  222, 
Regent-street,  which  premises  adjoined  those  of  the 
plaintiffs,  to  remove  a  subway  or  tunnel  that  the 
defendants  had  constructed  through  the  subsoil  of 
Regent-street  in  front  of  the  plaintiffs’  shop,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  their  two  houses. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were  lessees  of 
No.  220  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  from  March  25, 
1869,  and  as  such  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  soil 
of  the  street  adjoining  their  premises  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  street  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 
The  plaintiffs  founded  their  claim  upon  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  a  conveyance  of  land  abutting  on  a 
highway  passed  the  soil  of  the  highway  usque  ad 
medium  filum  via:.  The  defendants.  Liberty  &  Co., 
contended  that  the  soil  of  this  part  of  the  street  was 
vested  in  the  Crown,  and  that  what  they  had  done  was 
done  under  the  licence  of  the  Crown.  The  Attorney- 
General  was  added  as  a  defendant  to  support  this 
view.  The  plaintiffs’  and  the  defendants'  premises 
were  situated  on  part  of  a  tract  of  land  acquired  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1813  entitled  “  an  Act 
for  making  a  more  convenient  communication  from 
Marylebone  Park  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
,  Metropolis,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  to 
*  Charing  Cross,  within  the  Liberty  of  Westminster, 


and  for  making  a  more  comenient  cleavage  for 
the  same.”  Under  this  Act  the  Ccmmi3sioners 
made  Regent-street  and  granted  leases  of  several 
houses  fronting  the  street,  including  leases  of  the 
plaintiffs’  and  defendants’  premises.  The  lease  of 
the  plaintiffs’  premises  was  granted  on  February  17, 
1823,  in  which  the  demised  property  was  described 
as  fronting  “  a  road  now  forming,  called,  cr  intended 
to  be  called,  Regent-street.”  The  defendants'  case 
was  that  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  the  Commissioners 
retained  in  their  own  hands  the  soil  cf  the  street 
which  was  essential  to  them  for  the  performance  of 
the  obligations  cast  upon  them  by  the  Act. 

In  the  result,  his  Lordship,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  said  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  soil  of  this  part  of  Regent-street  on  which 
the  plaintiffs’  house  abutted  was  land  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Section  34  of  the  Act  did 
not  confer  upon  the  Commissioners  any  power  to 
sell  any  part  of  the  street,  and  he  doubted  whether 
they  had  any  power  to  demise  it.  However  that 
might  be,  there  was  no  single  reason  for  their  in¬ 
cluding  the  soil  of  the  street  in  the  lease  of  No.  220. 
and  there  were  a  thousand  and  one  reasons  against 
their  doing  so.  He  accordingly  made  a  declaration 
that  no  part  of  the  subsoil  of  the  street  passed  by 
the  demise  of  No.  220. 

The  action  was  accordingly  dismissed. 

Mr.  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  D.  Pollock  appeared 
for  the  plaintiffs;  Mr.  Younger,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  G. 
Cave  for  the  defendants,  Liberty  &  Co.  ;  and  the 
Solicitor- General  and  Mr.  F.  Vaughan  Hawkins  f®r 
the  Attorney-General. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  plaintiffs  would  pro¬ 
bably  appeal  from  his  Lordship's  dec  sion. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  AT 
BERMONDSEY. 

Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  on  the  14th  inst.,  in 
the  Chancery  Division,  delivered  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Courage  &  Co.  v.  The  South-Eastern  Railway 
Co.  on  a  motion  by  the  plaintiffs  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  Company  from  erecting  on 
land  which  belonged  to  them  in  the  parish  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  any  dwelling-house  or  other  buildings  so 
as  to  darken  or  obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  lights 
in  a  public-house  called  the  White  Bear. 

It  appeared  that  under  the  London  County 
Council  (Tower  Bridge  Southern  Approach)  Act, 
1895,  the  London  County  Council  had  power  to 
take  certain  land  for  the  purpose  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  for  providing  space  for  the  erection  of 
houses  and  buildings  adjoining  or  near  the  improve¬ 
ment.  Section  17  of  the  Act  empowered  the  Council 
to  appropriate  the  soil  of  any  street  or  passage 
stopped  up  or  diverted  by  them,  and  to  extinguish 
all  rights  of  way  or  other  rights  over  the  same,  and 
the  soil  of  such  street  or  passage  was  to  vest  in  the 
Council.  Section  28  gave  the  Council  power  to 
grant  leases  of  such  lands  so  acquired  by  them, 
and  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  improve¬ 
ment.  The  land  upon  which  the  defendants’  buildings 
were  erected  (which  were  complained  of)  was  leased 
to  them  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection 
of  workmen’s  dwellings.  The  defendants  obtained 
their  power  to  acquire  the  land  and  to  erect  the  build¬ 
ings  thereon  under  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Act  of 
1897,  and  the  Company  proceeded  to  erect  buildings 
on  the  north  side  of  Long-walk,  Bermondsey,  on 
the  land  leased  to  them  by  the  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  rehousing  persons  displaced  by  them  in 
connexion  with  the  widening  and  works  executed 
by  them  under  their  Act.  The  scheme  and  the 
plans  of  the  buildings  had  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  as 
provided  by  Section  39  of  the  South-Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  Act,  1897.  The  defendants  did  not  dispute 
that  their  buildings  would  darken  or  obstruct  the 
plaintiffs’  light  to  some  extent,  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
would  suffer  some  damage,  but  they  contended  that 
the  plaintiffs’  only  remedy  wa3  to  obtain  compensa¬ 
tion  under  Section  68  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  defendants  were  only  doing 
what  they  were  by  statute  empowered  to  do,  and 
that  for  any  injury  which  the  plaintiffs  might 
thereby  suffer  their  remed}r  was  to  proceed  under 
Section  68  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845,  for 
compensation. 

He  accordingly  made  no  order  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  Eve,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Sheldon  appeared  in 
support  of  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Micklem,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Mitchell  for  the  defendant  Company. 


THE  COST  OF  CONSTRUCTING  A  ROAD  AT 
BROMLEY. 

THE  case  of  Moore  v.  Todd  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Bigham,  sitting  without  a  jury  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division,  on  the  13th  inst.,  it  being  an  action 
by  Mr.  John  Moore,  of  Oakwood,  Beckenham, 
against  the  defendant,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Todd, 
of  Forest  Hill,  to  recover  108/.,  which  the  plaintiff 
alleged  to  be  due  to  him  from  the  defendant  by 
virtue  of  a  covenant  in  an  indenture  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1888. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  year  1S8S  the  defendant 
was  developing  some  land  fronting  the  road  at 
Bromley,  Kent,  for  building  purposes,  and  widened 
the  roadway  running  by  his  land,  constructed  a 
road  and  metalled  and  made  up  the  surface.  The 
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plaintiff,  as  the  owner  of  property  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  agreed  to  contribute  250/.  towards 
the  expenses  the  defendant  was  put  to  in  improving 
the  road,  and  under  the  terms  of  the  deed  of 
November.  1888.  the  defendant  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  the  plaintiff  in  the  following  terms  : 
— “  The  said  John  Moore  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or 
his  or  their  tenants  shall  not  be  under  aoy  liability 
to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  or  lepair  of  the 
said  roadway  and  sewer  and  main  drain,  or  any 
works  connected  therewith  but  on  the  contrary  the 
same  and  every  part  thereof  shall  be  wholly  and 
solely  maintained  by  the  said  J.  \V.  Todd  his  heirs 
executors  administrators  or  assigns  unless  or  until 
the  same  shall  be  taken  to  by  the  parish  or  some 
other  local  or  public  authority."  The  Local 
Authority  at  Beckenham  in  1901  called  upon  the 
frontagers  to  make  up  the  road,  and  they  failing  to 
do  so,  the  Authority  executed  the  work  and  charged 
the  frontagers  with  the  cost  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  150  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The 
apportioned  cost  which  the  plaintiff  was  called  upon 
to  pay  amounted  to  108/ ,  and  he  brought  the 
present  action  to  recover  this  sum  from  the 
defendant  under  the  terms  of  the  covenant. 

His  Lordship,  after  hearing  the  arguments  of 
counsel,  held  that  the  real  object  of  the  covenant 
was  to  protect  the  plaintiff  from  the  kind  of  liability 
which  he  had  incurred  by  reason  of  the  notice  of 
the  Local  Authority.  He  thought  the  intention  of 
both  parties  was  to  indemnify  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
their  object  was  to  protect  the  plaintiff  from  further 
burdens  in  connexion  with  the  road  until  the  Local 
Authority  took  over  the  burden  themselves.  He 
accordingly  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed  in  the  action. 

A  stay  of  execution  was  granted  with  the  view  to 
an  appeal. 

Mr.  Eldon  Bankes,  K  C.,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Colam, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Russell, 
K.C  ,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Scott  for  the  defendant. 


THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  APPEAL  : 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  CASE. 


retail  grocer  carrying  on  business  at  No.  7S,  High- 
street,  Barnstaple,  and  the  defendant  was  a^  glass 
and  china  merchant  carrying  on  business  at  No.  29, 
High-street,  which  was  the  shop  and  premises 
exactly  opposite  the  plaintiff's  premises.  High- 
street,  Barnstaple,  is  an  old-fashioned  narrow  street 
running  from  north-west  to  south-east,  the  plaintiff  s 
shop  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  and  faced 
practically  the  north  and  east.  The  width  of  the 
3treet  was  26  ft.  or  27  ft.  only  from  wall  to  wall,  the 
width  of  the  plaintiff's  shop  being  20  ft.  and  the 
shop  window  9  ft.  high.  The  depth  of  the  shop 
was  56  ft.  6  in.,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
light' which  came  through  a  counting-house  at  the 
back,  the  front  window  was  the  only  light  to  the 
shop.  The  plaintiff  also  claimed  in  respect  of 
windows  on  the  first  floor,  which  lighted  a  sitting- 
room  and  which  he  said  had  been  darkened  by  the 
defendant’s  building.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that 
the  defendant's  old  building  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  building  was  29  ft.  high 
to  the  top  of  the  eaves.  The  defendant’s  new 
building  was  already  considerably  higher  than  the 
old  building.  , 

Evidence  wa3  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that 
the  damage  to  the  plaintiff's  premises  by  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  building  was  between  400/.  and  625/. 

Mr.  H.  Terrell,  K.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
submitted  that  the  selling  value  of  the  plaintiff's 
premises  was  1,350/.,  and  it  wa3  impossible  for  the 
value  to  have  been  diminished  by  625/  by  reason  of 
the  defendant's  new  building.  He  first  contended 
that  the  plaintiff  had  made  out  no  case  for  relief,  but, 
if  the  plaintiff  had  been  damaged,  the  damage  would 
be  met  by  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small 
sum. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  fact 
that  the  plaintiff’s  lights  had  been  darkened  by  the 
defendant's  new  building  was  practically  uncoutra- 
dicted.  One  of  the  witnesses  assessed  the  damage 
at  20/.  off  the  rental  value,  and,  giving  that  twenty 
vears'  purchase,  he  estimated  the  damage  at  400/. 
Some  had  put  it  as  high  as  625/  Sitting  as  a  jury 
to  determine  what  the  amount  of  damage  actually 
was,  and  taking  everything  into  consideration,  he 
estimated  the  damage  at  350/.  He  accordingly  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  that  amount  with 
costs,  and  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  further 


BUILDING  DISPUTE  AT  ENFIELD. 


In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  gave  a  detailed 
report  of  the  hearing  of  this  case  by  the  Tiibunal  building, 
of  Appeal  on  the  nth  inst.,  when  the  Hon.  S. 

Holland,  barrister,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  appeared  in  person  on  behalf  of  the 

Governor,  of  the  Hospital  to  appeal  against  a  Farwell,  io  the  Chancery  Division 

requisition  of  the  District  Surveyor,  Mr.  Arthur  ,  J ‘ 

Crow,  under  Section  78  of  the  London  Building  on  the  iXoh  mst  concluded  ll?  luanng  of  tt.  <«» 
Act  lS  ,  of  Webster  v.  Brewis,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff, 

The  very  extensive  alterations  which  have  been  in  Jaaet  Webster,  for  a 

progress  at  the  hospital  for  the  last  four  years  |  to  eompel  the  defendant  to  remove  a 
involve  the  erection  of  two  additional  stories  over  j  plaintiff  allege  was  a  re  c  1  entered 

the  whole  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this,  over  I  the  predecessor  in  title  of  the  defendant  had  entered 


the  east  wing,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  building  .  int°-  ......  .  _ •  _r  tt,„ 

in  dispute,  there  is  to  be  a  concrete  flat,  with!  ,  ‘  appeared  that  the  predecessor  in  title  of  the 

series  of  large  water-tanks,  extending  the  whole  defendant  purchased,  in  1892,  a  piece  P  , . 

length  of  the  wards.  Having  regard  To  the  extra  f°™=d  Part  of  a,  building  estate  at  EnSeid 

load  oi  the  new  stories,  the  concrete  flat,  and  the  !  a"d  ■«  conveyance  he  entered  into  a  covenant 
water-tanks,  the  District  Surveyor  declined  to  hold  !  that  he,  h.s  heirs  and  assigns  would  not  erect  on 
himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  building  '  the  land  any  other  buildings  than  one  or  two  de- 
,  ,t  ,  t  n  ,  .  .  1  ,  °  f rjr-h*»H  villa  r^mH^nres.  “  with  the  aDDurtenances 

unless  the  external  walls,  which  are  ot  great  age 


and  bulged  in  places,  were  strengthened  by  addi¬ 
tional  piers  or  buttresses  of  brickwork. 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  (Mr.  Tenfold,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  E  A.  Gruning),  having 
been  shown  over  the  building  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  on  Wednesday,  the 


tached  villa"  residences,  “  with  the  appurtenances 
thereto,"  of  a  specified  value.  On  the  plot  of  land 
a  dwelling-house,  stables,  and  coachhouse  were 
erected,  and  in  June,  1901,  the  same  were  conveyed 
to  the  defenaant,  Mr.  Thomas  Brewis.  The 
plaintiff,  in  February,  1900,  purchased  an  adjoining 
plot  of  land  on  the  same  estate,  upon  which  she 


eu,  mi.  ivjwuuu  riuuiuc,  uu  wcuucsuay,  me  ,  .  *  .  *|,„ 

2th  inst..  the  chairman  (Mr.  Penfold)  stated  that  j  a  dwe  ing-house  It  feemedthatthe 

■  .  .  .  ’  .  flpfunHiint  rprpntlv  nun  miMPri  flown  Some  Dart  OI 


they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
building  required  strengthening,  but  instead  of 
the  buttresses  asked  for  by  the  District  Surveyor, 
their  order  would  be  that  a  support  of  steel  on  brick 
should  be  built  against  the  centre  pier  of  the  east 
and  west  walls  of  both  sections  of  the  block.  These 
supports  would  be  carried  up  to  the  new  stone 
string  at  the  third  Hour  level,  and  be  tied  together 
in  pairs  by  a  steel  girder  running  right  across  the 
wards  fr.jm  the  east  wall  to  the  west  wall.  The 
projection  at  the  base  would  be  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft. 
The  supports  would  be  in  the  nature  ot  permanent 
shores,  and  prevent  the  wracking  of  the  building. 
The  details  of  the  structure  would  be  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Plumbe  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Crow,  and 
submitted  to  the  Tribunal  for  their  approval. 
Copies  of  the  drawings  would  then  be  attached  to 
the  formal  order. 


The  case  for  the  District  Surveyor  was  argued  by 
Mr.  I).  P.  Andrews,  of  the  Solicitor^’  Department, 
London  County  Council. 


ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE  AT  BARNSTAPLE. 


The  case  of  Fursdon  v.  Liverton  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  13th  inst..  it  being  an  action  brought  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  building 
so  as  to  darken  or  obstruct  the  plaintiff's  ancient 
lights  and  alsp  for  a  mandatory  injunction  to  com 
pel  the  defendant  to  pull  down  so  much  of  his 
building  as  had  been  erected  after  the  issue  of  the 
writ  in  the  action.  The  plaintiff,  however,  did  not 
now  ask  lor  a  mandatory  injunction,  but  claimed 


defendant  recently  had  pulled  down  some  part  of 
the  fence  which  separated  his  piece  of  land  from 
the  plaintiff’s,  and  erected  a  building  for  the  storage 
of  bicycles  and  other  utensils,  which  building  was 
about  30  ft.  in  length  and  about  20  ft.  high.  The 
plaintiff's  case  was  that  the  erection  of  this  building 
was  a  breach  of  the  covenant  entered  into  by  the 
defendant's  predecessor  in  title  and  caused  her 
injury,  inasmuch  as  it  obstructed  the  access  of  light 
and  air  to  certain  of  the  windows  in  her  house, 
from  which  it  was  only  about  8  ft.  distant.  The 
plaintiff  also  alleged  that  defendant's  building 
interfered  with  the  view  from  the  windows  of  her 
house. 

Iu  the  result,  his  Lordship,  after  hearing  some 
evidence  and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  held  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  defendant  erected  and 
used  the  building  complained  of  were  reasonable 
for  the  convenience  of  a  villa  like  the  defendant's, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  erect  such  a  building,  it 
being  within  the  term3  of  the  covenant.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  action  was  wholly  misconceived, 
and  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Percy  Wheeler 
appeared  for  the  plainuff  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  UpjohD, 
K.C ,  and  Mr.  Manby  for  the  defendant. 


Sebastian  Ziani  de  Ferranti,  an  electrical  engim 
from  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  iu 
Chancery  Division. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  obbj 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  alleged  infringent 
of  Letters  Patent  No.  701  of  1887  and  for  damaj: 
The  term  of  the  patent  expired  shortly  after  : 
issue  of  the  writ,  and  the  action  was,  theref 
treated  as  one  for  damages  only.  The  defence  \ 
a  denial  of  the  infringement  and  a  plea  that  1 
patent  was  invalid.  The  patent  in  quest 
related  to  improvements  in  electrical  meters.  1 
vious  to  the  year  1887  the  plaintiff  had  invented 
electrical  meter  in  which  the  current  to  be  measu 
was  made  to  pass  through  a  bath  of  mercury  r 
magnetic  field  so  disposed  that  the  mercury  , 
put  into  a  continuous  rotatory  movement  by: 
passing  of  the  current,  the  movement  of  the  n 
cury  being  recorded  by  means  of  a  float  or  > 
with  recording  mechanism.  That  improvement: 
designed  for  use  with  a  continuous  current, 
with  a  solid  magnet  of  cast  iron,  the  resi: 
magnetism  of  the  cast  iron  serving  to  assisa 
causing  rotation  of  the  mercury,  and 
sufficient  to  enable  the  meter  to  start  even 
onlv  a  small  number  of  lamps  in  use.  In 
to  adapt  the  meter  for  use  with  an  alterna 
current,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  pole  pl<i 
which  did  not  retain  residual  magnetism,  r 
laminated  iron  was  substituted  for  1 
cast  iron  magnets.  Then,  in  order  to  effect 
object  previously  attained  by  the  residual 
netism  and  so  enable  the  meter  to  start  and  regi 
correctly  with  a  low  load,  the  plaintiff,  in.  1 
achieved  this  result  by  employing  an  additii 
coil  of  an  insulated  conductor  which  would  a 
an  electro-magnet  and  thus  compensate  for  thel 
of  residual  magnetism  arising  from  the  abana 
ment  of  solid  cast-iron  magnets.  Thi3  inver 
formed  the  subject  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  1 
The  infringement  alleged  against  the  defend 
was  in  having  in  a  Watt  or  energy  meter  ado 
coil  on  their  shunt  circuit  for  the  purpo9 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field, 
the  original  Thomson-Houston  meter,  b 
the  introduction  of  the  additional  coil  ' 
plained  of,  the  continuous  movement  of: 
meter  which  was  connected  with  the  recot 
index  was  obtained  bjr  the  interaction  of  the  t 
derived  from  the  shunt  current  passing  through 
armature  and  derived  from  the  lamp  current  pa 
through  the  series  coils.  When  no  lamp  cut 
was  passing  through  the  series  coils  (as  in  the  1 
where  no  lamps  were  running)  there  was  no  n 
movement  in  the  meter,  as  the  shunt  current  <t 
not  set  up  any  movement  of  the  meter, 
plaintiff  did  not  complain  of  this  matter,  but 
complaint  was  that  the  defendants,  in  ordei 
increase  their  magnetic  field,  introduced  la  :■ 
into  the  shunt  passing  through  the  armar 
the  effect  of  this  beiog  to  have  a  com 
standing  field  and  so  to  give  a  torque  or  r 
to  the  meter,  even  when  no  lamp  current 
passing  In  the  defendants'  meter  the  torque-. 
always  constant,  whether  lamp  current  was  pa| 
or  not,  while  in  the  plaintiffs'  meter  the  ii 
torque  when  no  lamp  current  was  passing  was  1 
and  tor  a  time  the  torque  increased  proportion: 
to  the  number  of  lamps.  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  r 
held  that  the  application  of  an  additional  shunt: 
to  a  Thomson- Houston  meter  did  not  constitut 
infringement  of  the  plaintiffs'  patent.  He  held 
the  deiendants  had  made  use  of  an  old  contnv 
— an  additional  coil — and  had  applied  it  in  a  mat 
which  was  not  within  the  plaintiff  s  specifics' 
He  accordingly  dismissed  the  action  with  c 
Hence  the  present  appeal  of  the  plaintiff.  II 

Mr.  Cripps.  K.C.,  Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.,  Mr.  Col 
and  Mr.  Frost  appeared  for  the  appellant,  andt 
Fletcher  Moulton,  KC„  Mr.  Bousfield,  ICC.; 
Mr.  A.  J.  Walter  for  the  respondents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  cou 
which  lasted  several  days,  their  Lordships  rest 
judgment. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 


IMPORTANT  PATENT  ACTION: 


ELECTRICITY  METERS. 


IN  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  Williams,  Stirling,  and  Cozens- 
Hardy,  on  the  19th  inst.,  the  hearing  was  concluded 
compensation  ior  the  damage  that  had  been  done  to  of  the  case  of  De  Ferranti  v.  the  British  Thomson- 


his  property.  The  plaintiff  was  a  wholesale  and  1  Houston  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 


The  case  of  Goldie  v.  Maunsell  and  Others  n 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  and  a  special  ju 
the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  19th  inst. 

This  was  an  action  by  Mr.  Edward  Gold*: 
architect,  to  recover  hi/,  for  professional  sen 
rendered.  The  defendants,  who  are  the  ; 
Superior  and  two  other  ladies  connected  w 
Roman  Catholic  convent  in  Hertford,  pleaded 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  in 
advising  them  as  to  ancient  lights  his  plans 
useless,  and  they  counterclaimed  for  the  ex|. 
to  which  they  had  been  put. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Geo.  w; 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  while  the  defeni 
were  represented  by  Mr.  R.  McCall,  K.C ,  », 
Horton,  and  Mr.  D.  O’Connor. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  opening  the  case,  9aid  it  l 
more  seriou3  bearing  than  the  amount  cla 
indicated,  because  the  plaintiff  was  accusei 
having  been  negligent  as  an  architect  in  th« 
charge  of  his  business.  The  defendants  bad 
property  at  Hertford,  and  in  the  early  part  o: 
year  it  was  tbeir  intention  to  build  a  new  coi 
school  or  orphanage.  They  got  out  some  t 
pencil  sketches  of  what  was  required  and  sent 
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)  the  plaintiff,  who  was  an  architect  of  some  twenty  have  done.  That  would  not  h  ave  reduced  the 
jars  experience  and  holding  an  eminent  position  accommodation  very  considerably.  The  building 
1  his  profession.  Mr.  Goldie  went  carefully  into  j  was  practically  finished  now — they  were  doing  the 
le  matter,  and  in  forwarding  his  plans  to  the  Lady  plastering  work, 
iperior,  pointed  out. that  the  site  was  a  very  small  |  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  McCall : 

He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  had  ~  ■  .  - - j 

no  diploma  or  qualification  from  any  authorised  j  adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  ball,  which  is 


le,  and  inquired  if  they  had  any  near  neighbours, 
so,  and  they  had  windows  of  over  twenty  years 
anding,  there  might  be  a  question  of  ancient 
{hts  raised  against  them  ;  or  if  the  neighbours 
ere  unfriendly,  they  might  erect  a  wall  or  hoarding 
id  obstruct  the  defendant’s  light.  The  plaintiff 
as  informed  both  by  letter  and  in  conversation 
ith  the  Lady  Superior  that  there  were  two 
ittages  on  the  property,  but  they  were  less  than 
lenty  years  old,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
lout  the  lights.  Counsel  here  read  the  correspon- 
nce  which  passed  between  the  parties,  to  show 
at  the  question  of  the  lights  was  fully  before 
eir  minds  at  the  time.  The  contract  was  then 
'ned  and  the  work  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

14 -533* — An  Adjustment  i-or  Ball-and-Float 
Valves  :  J.  F.  Lcwin  and  D.  H.  Lcwin. — The  float 
lever  is  hinged  or  jointed  so  as  to  allow  for  a  ready 


ilders  ;  but  in  November  the  owner  of  c 


society  of  architects. 

Mr.  McCall  :  I  wish  my  lord  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  to  understand  clearly  the  position  you 
take  up.  Do  you  say  or  do  you  not  say  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  architect  preparing  a  plan  where 
there  are  surrounding  buildings  to  see  whether  his 
proposed  building  will  interfere  with  the  neighbour's 
ancient  lights  ? — I  do  not  think  that  he  is  strictly 
obliged  to  do  it. 

You  say  after  your  twenty-two  years'  experience 
at  the  architect  owes  no  duty  to  hi3  client  ? — I  did 
not  say  that. 

, .,  |  Then  does  he  owe  a  duty  to  his  client  to  see 

..  „  .  .  *  .  .  .  ,  e  :  about  the  ancient  lights  ? — I  say,  strictly  speaking, 

ttages  put  in  a  c  aim  m  respect  of  ancient  lights,  If  a  dient  sa  s,*.  ,  l]ave  a  s,;;  a„d  ,  yant  you  to 
d  the  defendants,  being  unable  to  purchase  the  \  pul  up  a  building  „pon  lt,”  yo„  pre-suppose  that  the 

P  ,  h  Ud  ;aiy  rter  a  f  I  clicnt  would  f°“"d  that  he  cSGld  not  erect 

modified  form  of  building  erected.  The  defen-  !  a  buildin-  unon  it 

‘hr'”  “t-"1’,01!  “ame  ,0r  thf  necessity  of  j  Tbe0.  f„£,Iy  speaki„g.  an  architecl  ,s  entilIed  lo 
Z'P  hh<:  ^  7!gfmal|.Sch,eme,,up.0nhth,e,  P'nintrff,  be  paid  for  a  plan  which  is  absolutely  useless  be¬ 
ef,  s.  So  ?e,tad  “*"■  and  I  CM*,  it  interferes  with  a  neghbour's  ancient  lights  ? 

t  his  plans  to  another  architect  for  modification  -Strictly  speaking,  I  believl  that  is  BO. 
thout  h,s  knowledge.  Cross-examination  continued. 

defendants  counterclaimed  against  the  It  was  the  fact  that  he  bad  prepared  the  sketch 
iintiit  for  13O/.  for  work  done  by  a  quantity  sur-  plan  and  bad  the  important  conversation  with  the 
.ar' ’a”  a  7a  V  f  .  e?c°V<7  ‘t®',”""  "V  I  Mother  March  =1  More  he  had  aur- 
they  did  the  architect.  They  further  claimed  the  veyed  the  site  at  all.  His  client  in  the  case  was  the 
“  °Ll°^lhe/™51mt*^hl^^_eZ.pa'dP  lI?.e  Plain,i.ff  Mother  Superior.  He  did  not  know  if  he  asked  the 

Rev.  Mother  if  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
term  ‘  ancient  lights.1’  He  told  her  that  there 
would  be  ancient  lights  if  the  cottages  had  been 
built  twenty  years.  The  moment  he  went  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  ground  it  was  obvious  to  him  that  the 
proposed  building  would  be  a  serious  interference 
with  some  of  the  windows  in  these  cottages.  After 
be  saw  the  words  “  ancient  lights  ”  on  the  board,  he 
wrote  at  once.  The  contract  with  the  builders  was 


account  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
fendants  also  counterclaimed  for  damages  geoe- 
ly  against  the  plaintiff,  viz  ,  for  the  damage  they 
tained  owing,  as  it  was  said,  to  the  plaintiff  not 
;ing  done  his  work  properly.  He  asked  the  jury 
say  that  the  plaintiff  not  only  did  his  dufv,  but 
i  more  than  his  duty  in  inquiring  fully  into  the 
tter  of  the  light,  and  that  defendants'  had  not 

bd  in  a  fair  and  business-like  way  in  the  _ _ _  ^ijw  vvlll,  llJC  uullU[ia  WAa 

asked  th®m  t(?  g‘ve  Mr-  Goldie  1  entered  into  in  October.  He  knew  that  under  the 
;rdict  for  the  amount  he  claimed.  j  contract,  if  the  building  was  impossible,  the  ladies 

Ir.  Edward  Goldie,  examined  by  Mr.  Wallace,  would  be  liable  to  the  builders  to  a  certain  extent. 
1  he  practised  at  Upper  Phillimore-place,  Ken-  He  said  nothing  to  them  of  the  risk. 

{ton.  He  had  been  in  practice  for  twenty-two  !  At  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence  his 
a  half  years.  He  had  designed  and  superin-  ,  Lordship  suggested  that  the  parties  should  try  to 
led  the  erection  of  a  great  number  of  buildings  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  case,  saying  that  it  was 
over  the  country,  and  a  great  many  buildings  I  one  of  those  cases  that  would  be  best  settled. 

Roman  Catholic  and  ecclesiastical  purposes.  )  After  some  minutes  consultation,  it  was  stated 

March,  1901,  he  received  a  rough  drawing  of  the  1  that  a  settlement  could  not  be  arrived  at,  and  the 
posed  orphanage  at  Hertford.  He  returned  that  case  proceeded. 

wing  to  the  defendants,  but  he  kept  a  tracing  |  Mr.  William  Woodward,  AR.I.BA.,  examined, 
,t.  The  drawing  was  given  to  him  to  indicate  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  duty  of  an  architect 
general  accommodation  required,  and  the  j  was  not  more  than  to  indicate  what  difficulties 
tion  of  the  building  on  the  site.  After  that  he  might  arise  about  light  and  to  indicate  the  spots, 
it  to  see  Miss  Maunsell,  the  Rev.  Mother,  It  would  be  his  duty  to  raise  the  question,  but 
March  29,  and  she  asked  him  to  act  as  !  having  done  so  it  was  a  solicitor's  matter  to  probe, 

litect  for  the  new  building.  She  gave  him  the  ,  Plaintiff,  having  been  told  that  the  houses  ad- 

liculars  of  the  accommodation  required,  and  the  joining  had  no  ancient  lights,  assumed  that  such 
1  /  ’  '■ '  ‘  ••  was  the  case. 


iber  for  whom  he  was  to  provide.  These 
lirements  roughly  corresponded  with  the  plan 
had  got,  although  they  covered  more  ground, 
the  first  interview  nothing  was  said  about 
rights  of  the  adjoining  owners  at  all. 
1  that  he  prepared  the  sketch  plan— from 
uctions  he  received  from  the  Rev.  Mother, 
sent  'he  Rev.  Mother  a  tracing  of  the  sketch 
.  That  was  on  April  9.  On  April  12  he  saw 
at  Chelsea  They  then  discussed  the  plans,  and 
made  an  alteration  in  them.  He  asked  the  lady 
rent  questions  about  the  site,  and  told  her  he 
ight  it  was  rather  small.  He  also  asked  her 
ther  there  was  any  property  adjoining.  She 
there  was,  and  then  he  asked  her  whether  the 
>es  had  been  built  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
said  they  had  not  been  built  that  length  of  time, 
there  were,  therefore,  not  ancient  lights.  He 
t  down  to  the  site  on  May  2.  On  May  11  he 
n  saw  the  Rev.  Mother.  She  came  to  see  him  in 
equence  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  her  stating 
time  it  would  take  to  prepare  the  designs  and 
t  the  buildings.  She  was  upset  about  the  time 
aid  that  it  would  take.  She  said  that  if  he  could 
'  do  the  work  within  four  or  five  months  she 
P  of  an  architect  who  would.  He  was  astonished 
iiis,  and  he  told  the  lady  that  the  person  who  told 
uso  was  misleading  her,  because  the  work  could 
>be  done  in  that  time.  He  next  saw  the  Rev. 
her  on  May  31.  On  July  8  the  tenders  which  had 
m  invited  were  opened,  and  he  wrote  giving  par- 
iars  of  the  lowest,  which  was  5,oSo/.  The  next 
tierial  event  was  the  signing  of  the  contract  on 
Tiber  17.  On  the  31st  he  received  a  cheque  for 
;  on  account,  and  on  November  4  he  went  down 
fhe  site.  He  then  saw  the  board  up  with  ancient 
its  upon  it.  That  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
He  did  not  trouble  any  more  about  it,  because 
Jiad  to  press  the  drawings  on,  and  he  had  plenty 
to  in  doing  that.  There  was  a  discussion  about 
[phasing  the  cottages,  and  on  November  8  he 
te  stating  that  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
B  they  had  been  built  over  twenty  years,  and 


This  was  the  plaintiff’s  case. 

For  the  defence  Mr.  E.  B.  I'Anson,  an  architect 
and  F.R.I.B.A.,of  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  was  called, 
and  said  he  had  been  in  practice  for  thirty  years. 

In  his  opinion  the  duty  of  an  architect  would  be,  if 
he  was  asked  to  put  up  a  building,  to  go  and  look  at 
the  site.  Then  he  would  make  up  his  mind  with 
regard  to  those  having  rights  of  light  or  air  or 
trespass,  and  then  design  his  building  accordingly,  the  rod 
If  there  were  windows  likely  to  be  ancient  lights,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  inform  his  clients  of  the 
serious  consequences  that  would  ensue  if  he  ob¬ 
structed  these  lights.  After  he  had  informed  the 
client  of  the  risk,  then  he  would  leave  the  client  to 


fastened  upon  a  right-angled  and  vertical  extension 
of  the  lloat  lever  by  means  of  a  bracket  attached  to 
the  ball.  The  joint  of  the  fl  >at  lever  is  made  fast 
with  a  screw,  and  has  its  surfaces  roughened. 

14  566.— A  Method  of  Double  Glazing  :  A. 
Tassain. — The  bare  are  fashioned  with  three  (Iange3 
upon  each  side  of  vertical  webs.  In  one  form  the 
llanges  at  one  side  are  wider  than  those  at  the  other 
side.  Single  and  double  clips  retain  the  side3  of  the 
panes  in  their  places,  and  horizontal  stop-pins  held 
up  the  lowest  panes.  The  bars  may  be  formed  of 
channel-iron  bars  riveted  to  the  web  of  another  bar. 
The  invention  constitutes  a  modification  of  that 
specified  in  No.  10.602  of  iqoi  for  glazing-bars 
shaped  zigzag-wise. 

14.635.— Process  ok  Moulding  Bricks,  &c.  : 
M.  IF.  Marsdeu. — A  slide  control  the  feed  of  the 
plastic  material  to  the  moulds,  which  are  mounted 
upon  endless  chains  ;  and  escape  of  the  material  at 
the  side3  is  prevented  by  guide  plates.  The 
quarter  moulds  of  the  mould  sections  combine  to 
form  the  half  moulds  on  each  chain.  The  chains  of 
moulds  are  made  of  detachable  sections,  screwed 
to  one  another.  Adjustable  bearing-blocks  provide 
for  the  adjustment  sideways  of  the  shafts,  and 
screws  provide  for  the  vertical  adjustment  of 
pivoted  frames  that  carry  the  mould  chains,  which 
are  geared  to  the  main  shaft. 

14654— Burners  for  Heating  Purposes:  H 
Burkdmper. — A  screw  valve  controls  the  flow  of 
liquid  fuel  up  a  middle  tube,  in  which  the  fuel  is 
vaporised.  The  vapour  passes  from  an  upper 
pyramidal  receiver  down  a  tube  to  the  outlets, 
which  are  arranged  between  a  cup  sleeve  and 
conical  projections  from  the  tube,  and  is  then 
ignited.  The  Mime  is  to  be  controlled,  or  the 
supply  of  vapour  may  be  quite  cut  off,  by  the 
screwing  up  and  down  of  the  sleeve  which  acts  as 
an  adjustable  cup  for  the  initial  heating.  The  con¬ 
trivance  is  available  also  for  gas-supply,  and  for  use 
with  cooking-stoves. 

14.655  —A  Composite  Material  for  Bricks  • 
Beckenham  and  Pengc  Brick  Works  and  G.  N  Pock- 
nalL~ For  making  stock  bricks  the  inventors  make 
a  stiff  plastic  admixture  of  powdered  chalk  and  raw 
clay,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  desired,  small  coal 
ashes,  lime,  and  coke  breeze. 

14,683.  —  A  Combined  Paint- strainer  and 
Brush-cleaner  :  9”.  Smith. — The  detachable  bot¬ 
tom  \ which  is  either  pierced  or  made  of  gauze)  of  a 
funnel-shaped  container  is  secured  by  a  ring,  which 
is  spring-clipped  to  the  container,  that  also  i3  fitted 
with  an  inner  detachable  vessel  having  openings. 
Inside  that  vessel  is  a  strainer  secured  with  leaden 
and  soldered  clips,  which  can  be  turned  upwards 
for  removal  of  the  strainer.  In  another  form  the 
inner  vessel  is  discarded,  and  the  strainer  is  mounted 
upon  lugs,  the  clips  being  soldered  on  to  the  con¬ 
tainer.  A  slotted  metallic  plate,  having  a  concave 
edge  and  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  container,  serves 
as  a  brush. cleaner. 

*4.703  —means  of  Opening  and  Closing 
Windows:  R.  Leggott.— On  to  a  fixed  bracket*  is 
pivoted  a  lever-handle  which  is  linked  to  the 
working-rod  or  to  a  clip  mounted  adjustably  upon 
the  rod  ;  the  engagement  of  a  spring-bolt  with 
recesses  in  the  bracket  maintains  the  handle  in  the 
position  desired  ;  in  operation,  one  pulls  back  the 
bolt  against  the  pressure  of  a  opring  with  a  handle 
and  moves  the  lever  handle  accordingly. 

14,729.— An  Appliance  for  Workmen's 


make  the  inquiries.  The  architect’s  duty  would  be  Checks  :  S.  Miller. — After  the  checks  have  been 


to  make  clear  to  his  client’s  mind  all  the  risks  that 
they  ran. 

Cross-examined  : 

He  should  not  have  rested  satisfied  in  the  present 
case  with  the  statement  of  the  lady,  but  have 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  correct  before  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  contract  drawings. 

Mr.  H.  Chalfeild  Clarke,  an  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor,  of  Bishopsgate-street,  E.C ,  examined,  said 
he  had  had  a  large  and  varied  experience,  including 
questions  of  light  and  air.  He  agreed  with  the 
evidence  of  the  last  witness. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  on  the  reassembling  of  the  Court 
after  the  luncheon  interval,  rose  and  said,  “  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  the 
luncheon  hour  my  friend,  Mr.  McCall  and  myself 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  converse  on  this  matter. 
And  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  come  to  a  settle¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  happy  ending  to  the  case.  Serious 
charges  have  been  made  against  my  client  as  to  his 
professional  reputation,  and  J  have  also  made 
observations  calculated  to  awaken  animosity  in  the 
minds  of  several  on  the  other  side.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  we  have  happily  arrived  at  removes  all 


dropped  through  a  slot  in  the  box,  the  latter  is  shut 
with  a  shutter  drawn  down  with  a  handle,  the  time 
of  so  doing  being  recorded  upon  a  card  that  is 
mounted  in  a  holder  behind  a  printing-dial  at  the 
rear  of  a  clock.  The  card  holder  is  forced  forwards 
against  the  printing-wheel  by  the  action  of  a  slide, 
exerted  through  a  lever,  which  is  impelled  by  a 
wedge  upon  the  shutter.  The  inventor  lurther  con¬ 
trives  that  the  shutter  shall,  upon  occasion,  close  a 
series  of  compartments  ;  in  that  form  the  holder  has 
many  cards,  and  it  will  be  turned  through  an  angle 
for  each  compartment,  so  that  the  cards  will  in 
succession  be  brought  to  the  Drinting-dial. 

14 741.— Extinction  of  Fire:  E.  J.  Chapman. 
— The  acid  bottle  is  hung  in  a  cage  affixed  to  the 
top  of  the  casing  ;  its  ground  mouth  is  covered  with 
a  hemispherical  leaden  cap  having  a  guiding-pin. 
In  use,  the  inversion  of  the  extincteur  causes  the 
cap  to  fall  off  the  bottle,  whereupon  the  acid  and 
the  soda  solution  become  mixed,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  evolved  gas  discharges  the  mixture  through 
the  outlet  passage,  which  is  set  on  one  side  of  the 
handle. 

14,747. — Apparatus  for  Use  with  Saw- 
guards  :  J.  Horton. — The  starting  and  stopping 


allegations  against  the  professional  skill  of  my  _ _  , .  _  _  _  _ _ 

client,  while  it  puts  at  rest  any  animosity  that  may  mechanism  of  the  machine  also  works  the  guard, 

m  .  .-  . — j  uuv*  |  exist.  What  we  propose  to  suggest  to  your  lord-1  In  one  form  a  lid,  which  can  be  opened  only  when 

II  building  on  the  present  site  was  out  of  the  j  3hiP  >s  that  a  juror  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  machine  is  at  rest,  is  joined  to  a  rod  at  the  end 

riition.  He  had  seen  the  building  which  had  been  1  certain  payments  be  made  towards  my  client’s  '  of  which  is  a  cranked  extension-piece  that  i3  worked 

up  smee.  The  accommodation  was  just  costs.  I  by  a  stud  upon  a  lever,  the  driving-belt  being  turned 

i  mi  °f  what  hls  bPilding  would  have  been.  His  lordship  assenting,  on  and  off  by  means  of  that  lever. 

*iTaVe  keen  Poss‘bie  to  have  modified  his  |  Mr.  McCall  observed  that  the  settlement  would, '  14,749. — Improvements  in  Ball  -  mills  for 
is  to  that  extent  at  no  great  expense.  An  area  of  course,  have  the  value  of  being  enforced  by  the  Slurry,  Cement,  and  Similar  Materials.-  P.  T. 
pen  space  to  allow  an  angle  of  45  deg.  would  Court.  Lindhard. — A  screening-plate  is  fitted  on  to  the 
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discharge  outlet,  and  its  lowest  openings  are  set 
below  tne  levels  of  the  inlet  and  outlet  respectively. 

A  cone  that  communicates  with  the  outlet  and  has 
a  conveyer  covers  the  screening-plate.  The  widths 
of  the  blades  of  the  conveyer  become  greater  as 
they  are  nearer  the  larger  end,  at  which  point  they 
-will  prevent  the  material  from  passing  out  of  the 
drum  when  the  latter  is  not  in  motion.  The  blades 
will  be  driven  frictionally  when  they  are  sprung 
into  the  cone. 

I4  831.— SLABS  FOR  USE  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  FLOORS  AND  CEILINGS  :  J.  Freckmann.— 
Recesses  and  zig-zag  grooves  for  taking  the  mortar 
are  fashioned  in  slabs  made  of  concrete  or  cement. 
The  attachment  of  the  plaster  support  of  the  ceiling 
i3  facilitated  by  means  of  wooden  strips  that  are 
embedded  in  the  slabs,  of  which  the  sides  may  be 
inclined,  or  at  a  right  angle,  to  the  ends.  1  he  sides 
of  a  mould  for  making  the  slabs  are  held  together 
with  clamping-screws,  and  there  are  partition  plates 
either  perpendicular  or  inclined  to  the  sides.  Ribs 
make  the  grooves  and  cores  make  the  openings, 
and  strips  are  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 

14900.— Truck-tipping  Apparatus:  J.  W. 
Davison.— A  ram  that  slides  in  a  pivoted  guide 
tips  the  truck  and  i3  worked  with  a  chain  around  a 
pulley  and  wound  upon  a  drum  ;  it  is  also  pivoted 
on  to  a  pivoted  frame  on  which  i3  mounted  an 
adjustable  block  which  engages  with  the  axle  of  the 
truck.  _  _ .  , 

1 4(9I7  —ELECTRICAL  COUPLINGS  :  E.  Fischer- 
Schaad  and  H.  Schneider.— A  continuous  wire 
■which  is  wound  helix-wise  forms  a  sleeve  which 
will  be  substantially  straightened  when  the  ends  of 
the  wire  are  turned.  The  conductors  can  then  be 
inserted,  and  the  torsion  of  the  coil  will  hold  them 
■firmly.  _ 

14,920. — A  SCRIBING-GAUGE  AND  SQUARE  COM¬ 
BINED  :  F.  Olson  and  J.  Opland.—A  crosspiece  is 
caused  to  slide  up  and  down  a  scale  which  has  a 
middle  rib  along  its  length.  A  screw  affixed  to  the  scale 
secures  a  scriber.  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
semi-circular  blade.  Another  screw  retains  a  sliding 
block,  in  which  another  similarly-shaped  scriber  is 
mounted.  The  crosspiece  is  faced  with  metal  in 
certain  parts,  and  is  to  be  clamped  with  a  screw  that 
works  upon  a  strip. 

i4,q^t.— An  Electrical  Current,  Energy,  and 
•Resistance  Meter:  W.  McWhirter.— To  provide 
for  the  damping-oscillation  of  the  indicator,  a  disc 
or  a  hollow  cylinder  of  some  non-conducting  ma¬ 
terial  is  mounted  upon  a  spindle  within  the  field  of 
an  annular  electro-magnet,  or  in  fields  that  extend 
from  pole-pieces  upon  radially-disposed  electro¬ 
magnets.  The  windings  of  the  magnets  may  be 
connected  in  series  or  parallel  with  the  meter-coil. 
In  ‘.he  case  of  an  iron-clad  meter-coil  the  iron  may 
form  part  of  the  damping  electro-magnet.  The 
indicators  are  those  of  volt-meters,  ampere-meters, 
watt-meters,  and  ohm-meters. 

14.942. — Ties  for  Use  in  the  Building  of 
Walls  :  J.  W.  Richards.— For  building  hollow 
walls  the  ties  or  bonds  are  fashioned  out  of  short 
lengths  of  wire  that  are  twisted  together  at  the 
middle  point  and  are  turned  back  in  the  same  plane 
at  90  deg.  at  their  ends.  The  convolutions  of  the 
twisted  parts  will  divert  the  moisture  of  condensa¬ 
tion  into  the  hollow  space  between  the  walls. 

14  958. — A  Ventilating  Appliance:  F.G.  Bate, 
y.  Walton,  and  C.  Bauer.— The  appliance  consists 
of  a  set  of  vanes  whereof  each  will  move  about  a 
pivot  at  its  one  end,  so  that  one  can  shut  or  open,  at 
'will,  the  middle  opening  which  is  produced  by  the 
grouping  of  the  vanes.  The  fixed  pivots  are 
attached  to  a  stationary  washer,  but  the  other 
pivots  will  engage  with  a  washer  which  is  partially 
turned  round.  The  middle  opening  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  shut  up  by  means  of  a  lug,  and  the  ventilator 
is  available  for  use  in  a  window. 

I5,000. — A  Hand  Mortising  Machine  :  N.  N. 
Haigh. — The  inventor  supplies  a  method  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  tool-slide  and  the  middle 
working  lever.  The  lever  that  works  the  slide  on 
which  the  tool-holder  is  mounted  is  pivoted  on  to 
the  wings  of  the  slide  and  has  a  counterweight  at 
one  end  and  a  handle  at  the  other  end.  To  the  lever 
is  attached  a  toothed  segment  in  gear  with  a  rack 
upon  the  machine  frame,  the  shifting  of  a  pin  from 
one  hole  to  another  in  the  slide  will  effect  its 
adjustment  at  the  desired  height.  In  a  variant  form 
the  handle  end  of  the  lever  is  secured  to  the  centre 
of  the  segment,  whilst  the  counterweight  end  is 
affixed  to  one  side  of  it,  the  two  named  parts  of 
the  lever  being,  in  this  instance,  detached  from  one 
another. 

,5029 —  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement  : 
.V.  T.  Ashton,  J.  Crompton,  and  J.  B.  Kelly. — Towan 
sand,  a  natural  calciferous  sand  found  in  Cornwall, 
is  first  pulverised  and  then  calcined  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  in  a  rotatory  kiln  ;  the  product  is  ground 
again  for  a  cement.  The  process  may  be  applied  to 
materials  analogous  to  Towan  sand,  and  lime, 
granite,  and  so  on  may  be  added  to  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  of  silica,  lime,  or  alkali. 

15,033.’— Process  of  Sawing  Stone  or  Slate 
<5.  Rickies  and  J.  Jones. — A  carriage  moved  along 
rails  by  a  screw  carries  the  saw,  which  is  driven  by 
an  endless  belt.  On  the  driving  pulley  shaft  are 
fast  and  loose  pulleys  having  open  and  crossed  belts 
from  the  motor.  The  feed-screw  is  driven  through 
bevel-gearing  stepped  speed  pulleys  and  open  and 
crossed  belts  from  the  driving  pulley  shaft,  whereby 
•the  saw  can  be  traversed  at  any  rate  of  speed 


required,  and  can  be  caused  to  cut  the  stone  or 
slate  upon  the  trolley  in  either  direction  of  trav¬ 
erse.  Holes  drilled  vertically  in  the  edge  of  the 
saw-blade  or  at  an  angle  to,  but  not  quite  through, 
the  edges,  hold  the  diamonds,  which  are  made  fast 
with  metal.  The  tur.ied-up  bottom  edges  of  the 
saw-guard  serve  to  form  a  lip  for  saving  any  loose 
diamonds. 

15,045. — A  Contrivance  for  Use  with  Arc 
Lamps':  R.  C.  T.  Evans.— The  inventor  seeks  to 
reduce  heat  radiation  from  an  arc  lamp  by  passing 
the  carbons  through  tubes  that  are  cooled  with 
water  and  reach  to  near  their  points,  and  by  en¬ 
closing  the  arc  in  a  water-cooled  casing  ;  he  puts 
water  between  two  projecting  lenses,  or  a  disc  and 
lens,  which  may  be  made  of  quartz.  The  current 
flows  directly  from  the  carbon  tubes,  which  have 
terminals,  to  the  carbons,  that  may  be  fed  with 
grooved  friction-wheels  of  ebonite  mounted  on  the 
tubes,  or  by  other  gearing.  A  spring  detains  the 
upper  carbon  when  its  end  has  passed  beyond  the 
friction-wheel. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  November  2 


Architectural  Association.— Papers  by  Mr.  Cecil  C! 
Brewer  and  Miss  Jane  Walker,  M.D.,  entitled  “Some 
Notes  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives.”  Illustrated  by 
lantern  views.  7.30  p.m.  . 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).  — Inaugural  Meeting  of  twenty-second  Session. 
Col.  Edward  Raban,  C.B.,  R  E.,  will  deliver  his  Presi¬ 
dential  Address  on  "The  Preparation  of  Engineering 
Projects.”  8  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  W. 
Henman  on  "  The  Development  of  Hospital  Design, 
Illustrated  by  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast." 

Sanitary  institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
Mr.  J.  E.  Worth  on  “Scavenging,  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse."  7  p.m.  .  . 

Institution  oj  Mechanical  Engineers.  —  U)  lne 
adjourned  Discussion  will  be  resumed  and  concluded 
upon  Captain  C.  C.  Longridge's  paper  on  “  Oil  Motor¬ 
cars  of  1902."  (2)  If  lime  permits,  the  following  paper 
will  be  read  and  discussed:  “Recent  Practice  in  the 
Design,  Construction,  and  Operation  of  Raw  Cane  Sugai 
Factories  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,”  by  Mr.  J.  N.  S. 
Williams.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  November  22. 

The  Craft  School  ( Globe-road ,  Bethnal  Green,  E).— 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  on  “Stage  Scenery  as  an  Art,” 
with  Illustrations.  8.30  p.m. 

Monday,  November  24. 

Architectural  Association—  Special,  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Museum  premises.  7.30  p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Discussion  on  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hooper's  paper  on  “Compensation  for  Fruit  Planting. 

8  p.m.  ...  . 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  Vivian 
B.  Lewes  on  "  The 'Future ,  of  .Coal  Gas  and  Allied 
Illuinioants."  I.  8  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  25. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Paper^  t 


By  A.  Prevost  &  Son. 

West  Ham. — 35,  37,  39,  and  41,  Union-rd.,  u.t. 
63  ys-.  g-r-  2o/-'  w-r-  I35/-  4*.  y  . . —  •; 

Leytonstone. — 7  and  9,  Ferndale-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  52 1. 

By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Eastbourne,  Sussex.  —  Silverdale  -  rd.,  building 
site,  area  1}  a.,  let  on  lease,  at  per  annum  . . 

Leytonstone.— 70.  Hainault-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  30/..  . .. .  . 

Chingford. — Endlebury-rd.,  f.g.r.  7/.,  reversion  in 

85J  yrs . 

By  E.  &  S.  Smith. 

Kingsland. —  15,  Englefield  -  rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.  5s.,  e.r.  36/.  . 

Finsbury  Park. — 38,  Woodstock-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs., 
g.r.  61.  10s. ,  e.r.  43/. . . . 

Clerkenwell. — 7,  Cumberland-ter.,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  17s.,  e  r.  60/. . 

By  Edward  Wood. 

Kentish  Town. — 56,  Wellesley-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  w.r.  54/.  12s.  . ,- . . 

November  10. — By  Aldridges  . 

Acton. — 25,  27,  29,  and  31,  Stirling-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

135/.  . . 

November  it. — By  Hooker  &  Webb. 

Croydon.— High-st.,  f.g.r.  88/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

80  yrs . 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  &  Thomas. 
Pimlico. — no,  Cambridge-sL,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

:.r.  75/. . 

By  St.  Quintin  &  Son. 

Walthamstow.— 17,  St.  Mary's-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  38/.... 

By  Saunders  &  Son. 

Kensington.— 1,  Victoria-rd.,  with  studio,  f.,  y.r. 

By  W.  Brown  &  Co.  (at  Woburn  Sands). 

Wavendon,  Bucks. — Ironmonger  Close,  5  a.  1  r. 


and 


-Mr. 


. . .  _  be  further 

issed,  “Electric  Tramways,”  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Hopkinson,  B.Sc.,  Bertram  Hopkinson,  B.Sc.,  *-J 
Ernest  Talbot.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  26. 

Architectural  Association  Discussion  Section. 

G.  P.  Bankhart  on  “  Decorative  Plaster  Work.”  7-3°  P- 
Society  of  Arts.- Dr.  Gustave  Goegg,  Professor  of 
Technology  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Geneva, 

“  Le  Tunnel  du  Simplon,  et  la  Nouvelle  Ligne  de  Chemin 

de  Fer  Directe  Anglo-ltalienne  pour  l'Orient.”  8  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— Mr.  F.  Baker 
on  “The  Old  Rectory  at  Northfleet— a  Typical  Timbered 
House."  Illustrated  by  sketches.  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  —  Students 
inspect  the  conversion  operations  in  progress  on  the  South 
London  Tramways.  i\ssemble  at  the  car  terminus,  east 
end  of  Westminster  Bridge.  2  p.m.  _  ' 

International  Fire  Exhibition. — Meeting  at  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall.  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  to  take  the  chair.  12  noon. 

[Thursday,  November  27. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers- 
Oliver  Lodge  on  “  Electrons."  8  p.m. 


.  7/.  ios.,  u.t.  326 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  5. — By  Protheroe  &  Morris 
•  -  (at  llkley).  -- 

Ilkley,  Yorks.— Bridge-lane,  Low  House  and  two 

houses  adjoining,  f.,  y.r.  62/.  8s . _  £955 

November  6.— By  Baxter,  Payne,  &  Lepper 
(at  Bromley). 

Bromley,  Kent.— Canon-rd.,  &c.,  thirteen  plots  of 

freehold  building  land .  34s 

By  Margetts  &  Townly  fat  Camden  Town). 

Camden  Town.—  g,  Busby-pl.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

1l.,  e.r.  55/.  5*c 

By  Knee  Bros,  (at  Bristol). 

Priddy,  Somerset. — PriddyjHill  Farm,  283  a.,  f..  1,70c 

0  November  7. — By  Faraday  &  Rodgers. 

St.  Pancras. — 14  and  15,  Medburn-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  y.r.  64/ .  7°c 


Copy  Moor  and  Mill  Fields,  79  a.  o  r.  25  p.,  f. 
By  Fleuret,  Sons.  &  Adams  (at  Masons'  Hall 
Tavern). 

Tooting. — Garrett-lane,  The  Fountain,  p.-b., 
freehold  rental  of  So/.,  reversion  in  24  yrs.  . . 
November  12. — By  Harold  Griffin. 
Caledonian-rd. — 35  and  37,  Freeling-st.,  u.t.  41 

yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  58/. . . . 

Battersea.— 13,  15  and  17,  Urswick-rd.,  u.t.  64 

yrs., g.r.  15/.,  w.r.  105/.  6s.  . 

23,  Newcomen-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  35/.  2s . .  .. 

573,  Battersea  Park-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  p., 

with  goodwill,  fixtures,  & c . 

Wandsworth.— 20  to  30  (even),  Warple-way,  u.t. 

50  yrs.,  g.r.  27/..  w.r.  143/. . 

By  G.  Herbert-Burns. 

Kentish  Town.  — Litcham-st.,  f.g.  rents  30/.,  re¬ 
version  in  52  yrs . —  . 

Litcham-st.,  f.g.  rents  44/.,  reversion  in  52 

yrs . . . . 

57,  Grafton-rd.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  40/.. 

Holloway. — Cardwell-rd., 

yrs.  g.r.  nil . 

By  Percival  Hodson. 

Camden  Town. — 195,  High-st.  (S),  u.t.  4I  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.  y.r.  80/. . 

107  and  108,  Park-st.  (S),  u.t.  20}  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 

273  and  275,  Great  College-st.  (S),  u.t.  21$  yrs., 

g.r.  tot.,  y.r.  85/.  . 

125,  Albert-st.,  u.t.  20J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  y.r. 

40/.  . . . 

Hampstead-rd. — 23,  Edward-st.,  u.t.  19$  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.,  y.r.  55/. . - . 

Wood  Green.— 1,  ia,  2,  and  a  a,  May-villas,  f, 

w.r.  t3o/. . . . 

r  to  4,  Shandon-villas,  f.,  w.r.  130/.  . 

By  Hollingsworth  &  Collyer. 

City  of  London.— 11,  Wormwood-st.  (warehouse), 

beneficial  lease,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  y.r.  150/.  . 

Hampstead.— Pattison-rd.,  Powis  Lodge,  u.t.  92 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  45^ . . . 

By  Moss  &  Jameson. 

Holloway.— 93,  George's-rd.  (S),  r  and  ia, 

Adam's-pl.  ;  and  96  to  106  (even),  Wellington- 

rd.  ;  f.,  w.r.  169/ . -••••- 

89  and  91,  George’s-rd.,  w.r.  53/.  6s.  ;  also  plot 

of  land  in  rear,  f . 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 
Hampstead-rd. — 15,  Mornington-cres.,  u.t.  16 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  y.r.  70/. . .  . 

By  A.  W.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Putney.— 153,  High-st.  (the  Parish  Offices),  f.,  p. 

By  C.  P.  Whiteley. 

Brixton.— Efi'ra  Parade,  a  plot  of  freehold  build¬ 
ing  land,  area  2,350  ft.,  f.,  p . . 

New  Park-rd.,  freehold  school  buildings  and 

yard,  area  4,635  ft.,  f.,  p . 

Poplar.— Orchard-pl.,  freehold  schooi  buildings 
and  playground,  area  2,980  ft. ;  also  10  and 
11.  Orchard-pl.,  u.t.  14*  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  w.r. 

39/.  . . 

Willesden. — Tayjor’s-lane,  &c.,  freehold  building 

land,  area  4  a.  or.  6  p.,  p . 

By  Worsfold  &  Hayward. 
Bloomsbury. — 11,  Endsleigh-st.,  u.t.  6  yrs.,  g.r. 

30/.,  y.r.  70/. . . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 
Peckham.— Winchester-pl.,  f.g.r. 's  71/.,  reversion 
in  43S  yrs........ 

Winchester-pl.,  f.g.r. 

Britannia-ter.,  f.g.r. 

48  yrs . 

Brockley.— 47  and  49,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs., 

g.r.  14/.  13s.  6d..  y.r.  78/ . 

61,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  >-.0.38/... 
By  George  Hodgson  (at  Carlisle). 
Stanwix,  &c.,  Cumberland. — Crindledyke  Estate, 

142  a.  1  r.  12  p  ,  . . 

November  13. — By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 
&  Chinnock. 

Regent-st.— 58,  Great  Marlborough-st.,  area 

1,850  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  140/ . 

By  C.  Rawley  Cross  &  Co. 

Acton. — 12,  15,  and  16,  Elmwood-gdns.,  u.t.  94J 

yrs.,  g.r.  34/.  13s-,  y-f-  . 

By  Drivers'. 

Holloway. — 414,  Hornsey-rd.  (S),  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r. 

9/.  5s.  6d.,  y.r.  60/ . 

By  G.  Futvoye  Francis 
Hammersmith.— 5  to  9,  Uni.  n-ct.,  u.t.  68  yrs., 
g.r.  20/.,  y.r.  117/..  . 


.  16/.,  reversion  in  47J  yrs.. 

18s.,  reversion  in 


9i 


By  Middleton  &  Cracknell. 

(Hampstead. — 13,  Lawn-rd.,  u.t.  48  vrs  tr  r 
26/.  13s.,  e.r.  100/. . . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Mile  End.— 6,  Tollet-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s., 
i  e.r.  39/. . . 

By  T.  D.  Peacey. 

Camden  Town.— 218,  Arlington-rd.  (S) 

|  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  37/. . 

By  Pratt  &  Marsland. 

Sydenham.  — Lawrie  Park-rd.,  Arrandale,  f  ,  v  r 
75'-  . 

By  Chesterton  &  Sons. 

Kensington. — 43,  Campden  House  Court,  u.t.  00 

yrs.,  g.r.,  &c.,  43/.,  p . 

wotting  Hill. — 81  and  8ia,  High-st.  (S)  f  'v'r 

l  2Qo£ . 

By  Newbon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Spitalfields.— 21,  22,  and  23,  Bell-lane  (S),  u.t.  18 

yrs.,  g.r.  00/.,  w.r.  266/.  10s . 

rSarnsbury.  Upper  Park-st.,  four  peppercorn 

!  ground  rents,  reversion  in  6i  yrs .  ,  68o 

I  Bethnal  Green.— i9S,  Bethnal  Green-rd.  (S),  f.,  ’ 

Barnsbury.— 15,  Ever'i Ida’s t.,  *ii! t.  41’ vrs..  e'r’  7°5 

.  6s.,  y.r.  34/.  4 s . B 

Islington.— Rocliffe-st.,  f.g.r.  29/.,  reversion  in  37 

and  38  yrs .  R,_ 

•.  356.  Essex-rd.  (S),  u.t.  38*  yrs.,  ’g.r.’  7’/,'  y.r.  7 


3,820 


855 


THE  BUILDER. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

?im  in -this  list.  'f  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
fwTwf  Pnces  of-  ma‘en.als*  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
S™,IHyifnd  qUa"Vty  °bv‘ous|y  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
information remembered  by  111056  Wh°  make  1150  of  this 


BRICKS,  &c. 
£  s.  d. 


1,000  alongside,  in  river 


at  railway  depSt 


6»5 


York-ter.,  f.g.r.'s  44/.,  reversion 


u.t.  71  yrs., 


60/... 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

©ulwich.-Landells-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  108/.,  reversion  i 

76  and  77  yrs . 

•Clapham. — Yor' 

■Norwood.  Woodsi'd'e-'rd". f  g'. r.'s '  20/.’,'  Vev'e'rsion 

an  92  yrs . 

Bnxton.— Mostyn-rd.,  &c.,  i.g.r.’s  208/.  10s  u  t 

6oiyrs.,  g.r.  49/ . ’’ 

‘ClerKenwell.  27,  St.  James'  Walk,  with  work- 

shop,  f.,  y.r.  1 1 5/.  14s . 

Newington  Butts.-8A,  ioa,  and  12A,  Penton-ph 
lott-lictnsed  premises),  u.t.  54$  yrs.,  g.r  20/ 

y.r.  100/.  . |  ‘  ’* 

IPeckham.— Lower  Park-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  06/!  Vis"  "re¬ 
version  in  54  yrs . ’ 

Balham.— Hosack-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  60V. ."reversion”  in 
97  yrs . .. . 

By  H.  J.  Bliss  &  Sons. 

Peckham. — 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Amott-rd.,  u  t  71  vrs 

g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  96/.  . . 

Lewisham.— 38  to  48  (even),  Elswick-rd.,  u.t  34 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  w.r.  169/.  i2s . . 

77i  79t  81,  and  95,  Elswick-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs  ,  g.r. 

Brixton.— 11  and  12,  NoVthway-rd.V  V 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  56/.  . 

Wallington.— 3,  5,  and  7,  St.  Michae'l’s-rd  ’  u.t. 

75  yrs..  g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  78/.  . 

5  to  26  (even),  St.  Michael’s-rd.,  u.t.  73  vrs 

g.r.  rS/.  5s.,  y.r.  116/. . . 

Forest  Gate.— 3,  s,  7,  9l  11,  and  13,  Woodstock- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  1634.  16s . 

Highgate.— Great  North-rd.,  Laurel  Bank,"  u.t.  oe 

o  .ys:- S-r- e.r.  75/. . ~ 

Bethnal  Green.— 14  and  16,  Derbyshire-st.,  f  w  r 

65^  . . . 

By  W0RSF01.D  &  Hayward  (at  Dover). 

Dover. — 72,  Buckland-av.,  f.,  p . 

.7  and  8,  Princes-st.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s.. .  . . 

2  and  3,  Union-row,  f.,  w.r.  28/.  4s . .!!”!! 

296,  London-rd.,  f.,  . . 

9  and  10,  Wood-st. ,  f. ,  y.r.  28/. . . . . .  .  .  . 

17,  Church-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  24/ _ ”  ”  ”  . . 

c6,  Oswald-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  14/.  19s . .  .  . . 

173,  Clarendon-pl.,  f,  w.r.  14/.  6s. ............ 

•45i  Limekiln-st.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  3/  wr 
24/.  8s . . ... .  . ; 

By  Edwin  Evans  (at  Clapham  Junction). 
Vandsworth. — 2,  Rosenheath-rd.,  u.t.  88  vrs 

g.r.  6/.  10s.,  e.r.  38/.  . ...'’ 

lattersea.— 43,  45,  and  47,  Grant-rd.,  u.t.  62  vrs 

g.r.  16/.  ios. ,  w.r.  104/. .  *  ’ 

67,  Grant-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  36/.  8s . " 

41,  Battersea  Rise,  u.t.,  223  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s 

e.r.  60/. . 

.63.SbeIgatc.rd  u.t.  7,  yrs'.,' t'rl'io ™ 
n9,.Harbut-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  ios  wr  d 
44^-  4S . ’  ■  ; 

By  A.  W.  Taylor  &  Co.  (at  Putney), 
utney.— 97,  Upper  Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  61  vrs 

g.r.  9/.  ios.,  p . . .  ’’ 

Wandsworth.  Melrose-rd. ,  Southfield  Villa,’ u!t" 

49 i  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  . . 

Standen-rd.,  f.g.r.  67.  ios.,  reversion  for  80  yrs... 

November  i4.-By  Barker  &  Neale. 
ilington.— 2,  Arlington-st.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r 
4 1-  4S-,  y.r.  40/.  . . 

By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 

Bity  of  London.— 3,  New  London-st.  (offices),  area 

k  1,383  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  489/.  6s.  8d . . . 

By  Rider  &  Sons. 

I'Ktbomne  puk.-rW,  ,5,,  ,„d  ,53,  Tavistock- 
I  cres.,  u.t.  6r  yrs.,  g.r.  24/..  v.r.  i?o7 
41,  AH  Saints'-rd.  (S.),  u.t.  61  yrs.,’  g'.r.'io/.’  ’°70 

w.r.  57/.  . .  ’ 

lotting  Hill.  — 92,  Southam-st 

1  g.r.  81.  ios.,  y.r.  40/. . 

jilburn.  —  97,  Q9,  and  hi,  Granville-rd.,  u.t’.' 60 

””  'V-  ios.,  w.r.  130/. . 

■61,  Purves-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 


Hard  Stocks _ _ 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  jo 

Facing  Stocks  _  -  212 

Shippers  .  2  s 

Flettons . .  z  8 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12 
Best  Fareham  Red  3  ia 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5  , 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  . .  4  c  , 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  11  ( 

Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4  8  c 
Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers.,. ... ..  13  o  c 

Headers  .  Z2  0  c 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  0  c 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o 
Double  Headers..  16  o  0 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  . .  19  o  0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  . 20  o  o 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..12  o  o 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  0  0 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o 
Double  Headers...  14  o  o 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  0  0 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  0  Q 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  0  o 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed. .. .  200 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  . 

Thames  Ballast . —  .... 

Best  Portland  Cement . 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime 
Note. — The  cement  or  lire 
charge  for  sacks. 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  rooting  tiles.. 42  o  per  1,000,  at  Iy.  depCt. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles -  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  o  per  i.ooo 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  4  o  per”  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  .  60  o 

Hip  tiles . .  4  o  per  do*. 

Valley  tiles  _ _ _  3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  fPeakes)  .  51  q  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles..., . 4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles _ _ _  38  „ 

Best  "Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles  .  48  0  per  i.coo 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  50  o  „ 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  . 3  §  ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— 


n  less  than  best. 

7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 
60  ,, 

31  o  per  ton,  delivered, 
exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
i.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 


Ancaster  In  blocks  _ . . 

Bath  ,,  .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ... 

Beer  in  blocks  . .  „ 

Grinshill  ,,  .... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.. 

Red  Corsehill  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Qual 
Scappled  random  blocks  2 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) . 2 

6  in;  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  .  2 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes) . .  o 

2  in.  to  2i  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

,s.izes)  . .  o 

1 4  'n.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  o 
Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) . 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 
Din  _ _  _ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  ..  1  2 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  o  s 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

••  it  11  6  in.  sawn  both 
sides  landings 


STONE, 
s.  d. 

t  11  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  riy.  depot 


Deals :  best  sin.  by  11  In.  and  4  In.  £  s.  d 
by  9  in.  and  n  in..  _ 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . . . 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in. , 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in . 

Battens  :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6 

Deals :  seconds . . . . . . 

Battens ;  seconds  _ ~  ” 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ” 
z  in.  by  44  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _ 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards— 
r  in.  and  ij  in.  by  7  in,  _  . .  _  _ 

{in . . . 

Fir  timber:  Best  middling  Danrig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . . . . 

Sec  on  <is  . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  . .  _ 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.) 

Swedish  balks . . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)” 

Joiners'  Wood. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in.  — . . 

3  in.  by  9  in.  „ .  2I 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17 
Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  181 

11  if  3  in.  by  9  in.  171 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  1 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  1 1  in. 

and  9  in.  . .  15  , 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  hi 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by**1? . 21 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  _. ..  . .  18 

Battens .  13  t 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

it  in. . . x6 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . . ,4  x 

Battens .  z[  , 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 


Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d. 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


At  per  standard. 


1.  by  9  in.  . .  13 


y- 


3  per  foot  super. 


‘ij 


7i 


8  per  ft.  super. 


1.  rly.  depdt 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depfit, 


Do.  3  ii 

Battens..  . . 

Whjte  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  1 
„  >>  n  3  in-  by  9  in.  13  1 

Battens .  IZ 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  1 
3  in.  by  9  in.  12  1 

...  .  „  battens .  9  j 

Pitch-pinc  :  deals .  z(, 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . .  0  , 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  72 

Oddments  .  2a 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  . .  24  1 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . 20 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  o 
Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . .  0 

Small  . 0 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . 0 

i  in.  do.  do.  „  „  0 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . 0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . 0 

Teak,  per  load  . [  x 

American  White  wood  Planks— 

Per  ft.  cube.. 


a  upwards. 

3  24  o  o 


ensal  Ris 


'•  33^-  1 6s.  . 

I  Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ound.rent ;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ;  i  g  r  fir 
‘proved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for'r'ent- 

thnated  °^:IC-  tor  “P*hoIdi  >•  for  leasehold  ;  e.r  for’ 

!  “T  refntal  ;  w.r.  for  weekly  rental;  y.r.  for  veariv 
"  ykrs’-  s?rfo  n?Plrfed  1  P’a-  for  P«  annum  ;  yrs 

;  Xs'-  t  J?  ■'  rd-  for  road ;  sq-  for  square;  pi 

enue^  irinc  /  ^ace:  cres-  for  crescent;  av.  for 
enue  ,  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove 


o  best  blue  Bangor..  13  2  6  per  1000  of 
o  best  seconds  „ 

16  X  8  best  "  ” 

20  X 10  best  blue  Portma- 

doC  ..  X2 

16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green .. ...  15 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


f some  Contract,.  *«.,  Mill  open,  bat  not  inclndeiin  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

i 

Fremiums. 

Designs  to  1 1 
delivered 

i 

N'ot  stated . . . 

Nov.  24  ; 

Dec.  2  1 

Dec.  12  ’  [ 

Dec.  16  . 

Dec.  31  • 

Jan.  15  j 
Jan.  20 

Jan.  31 
do.  * 

oki*" .  Holyhead  School  Board . • 

VVorkmen  8  dwellings  .  .  Surbiton  Coronation  Metnrl.  Com 

iT° t ni . . . "  .  ..  Ashton-in- Makerfleld  D.D.C . 

Coit**e  nom"  '"r  1  Juldr“ . : 

dS^S? >“  „«r?i-'y  I>iV.lSinK».  Cape  otOood  Hope  Amt c«en  for  Cape  .,1  Good  E.epe 

Of.,  30/.,  . . . . 

Of.  . . — . 

N'ot8tated . . - . 

61. ,  15/.,  and  10/ . - 

5/.,  16/.  and  . . 

00/.,  200/..  . . 

Extension  of  Town  Hail . ,lu11  Corporation . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to  >j 
e  delivered  d 

Llandudno  U.D.C .  E.  P.  Stephenson,  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Llandudno  . . 

Nov.  24  . 

Nov.  25  ■ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do.  * 

do. 

do. 

Nov.  23  . 
do.  f 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nov.  27 
do.  . 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  28 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Nov.  29 

do. 

do.  1 
do. 

Dec.  1 
do.  1 
do.  | 
do.  I 
do.  i 

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes  (265  tons) . 

Steel  Water  Tower.  Ac . 

Rebuilding  the  Manor  House.  Marytavy,  Tavistock  .. 

Fencing,  Ac.,  Chester-road. . 

Flagging  Grange-road  . 

Wall,  Biacknouse  Reservoir . 

Street  Works,  Litherland-ioad  . 

Alterations  t<*  99,  Promenade.  Bridlington . 

Rebuilding  Warehouse  and  Offices,  Bradford  . 

•Supply  of  Horse  Ambulance  .  . . 

Vestry,  Edwardsville,  near  Tr»harris,  Wales  ...  . 

Farm  Buildings,  Higher  Trewhiddle,  St.  Austell  . 

Alcester  R.D.C .  M  illcox  A  Raikes,  Engineers,  0  ,  lemple-row,  urmmgnam  . 

Feckenham  U.D.C . .  do. 

Mr  R  Collins  .  H.  W.  Collins,  Architect.  Redruth . . . . . 

West  Hartlepool  Corporation  .  J.  W.  Brown,  Borough  Engineer,  West  HartlopxM. . 

do.  do. 

Soyland  (Yorks)  U.D.C . 1.  Wadsworth,  Surveyor.  Ripnondeu.  \  jrki . 

Bootle  (Lancs)  Corporation  .  Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Bootle  -  ••••  ••  •  . . 

1  jj  Biudon  . .  Earnshaw,  Architect,  Carlton  House,  Bridlington  . . 

France  A  Co.,  Architects.  93.  Swan-arcade,  Bra  1  ford . 

West  Ham  Union .  Muster  of  Workhouse,  Leylonstone.  N.E.  . . 

W.  Dowdeswell,  Architect,  Bryutatf,  Ireharris .  . 

Mr  r  c  Coode .  T.  H.  Andrew.  Architect,  1,  Trovarrlck-villas,  St.  Austell  . 

Gravesend  Town  Council  .  C.  E.  Hatton,  Court  House,  Gravesend  . . — 

Mr  l  W  Atkins  . 1.  F.  Curwen,  Architect.,  Hlghgate,  Kendal  . . . 

Hospital  Buildings,  Stables,  Ac . 

Offices,  Telephone-avenue  . 

Sewers,  Reading  road  . . . 

Mortuary,  Ac..  Lancaster-road . 

Public  Convenience.  Friargate . . . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Coach-lane.  North  Shields . 

Buildings  at  Destructor  Depot,  Orlmsby. . 

Gatesheal  corporation  . 

Bristol  Water  Works  Company  ... 

Basingstoke  Corporation  . 

Prestou  Corporation  . 

do. 

.1.  Bower,  Cm)  Engineer,  town  Hail,  uatesneaa  . . 

H.  Williams,  Architect,  Corn-street,  Bristol . . . - . 

G.  Filton,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Basingstoke  . . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Preston  . . . 

do. 

Marshall  A  Tweedy,  Architects.  IT.  Eldon -square,  Newcastle . 

Jl  G.  Whyatt,  Civil  Engineer.  Town  Hall-square,  Grimsby. . 

A.  E.  White,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

E.  H.  Lister,  Council  Offices.  Finchley . 

.1.  Clare,  Architect,  Sleaford . - . . . 

Sutherland  A  Jamieson,  Architects.  Elgin . 

W  B  Wood,  Architect,  12,  Queen-street,  Gloucester . 

S.  Spencer,  Architect,  314,  Great  Hortoo-road,  Bradford .  -  ... 

Taylor,  Sons,  A  Santo  Crimp, C.  E.,  27, Great  George-street,S,w. 

H.  F.  Hynes.  Architect.  21,  South-mall,  Cork . . . 

Council  s  Engineer,  Town  Hall.  Camberwell! . 

E  H.  Lister.  Council  Offices,  Finchley . . . . . 

A.  Hludle,  Civil  Engineer,  t»,  Ablngdou-atrect,  Blackpool  . 

do. 

Electrical  Plant . . . 

House,  Ac  ,  Skegness,  Lines . . . 

Villa,  West-road,  Elgin  . 

Church,  Churchdown,  near  Gloucester  . 

House  and  two  Shops,  Nursery,  Clayton  . 

Sewers.  Ac.,  Hurley  . . . . 

Memorial.  Our  Lady's  Mount,  Cork  . 

•Paving  and  Making  up  Street  . 

Laboratory.  Christ's  College  . 

Storage  Culvert.  Ac . ^ . 

Finchley  U.D.C . . . 

Messrs.  Lee  &  Green,  Ltd . 

Reigate  R.D.C . 

Camberwell  Borough  Council  . 

Finchley  U.D.C . . . . .  - 

Thornton,  Ac.,  Sewerage  hoard  .. 

Biggleswade  R.D.C . 

J.  Owen-Jones,  Surveyor,  Biggleswade  . ••  . . 

W.  H.  Byrne  A  Son,  Architects.  20,  Suffolk-street,  Dublin  . 

F  B.  Jennings,  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe . . - 

W.  J.  Taylor,  County  Surveyor,  The  Castle,  Winchester . 

Do  >lin  A  Co.,  Architects,  Dawson  Chambers,  Dublin... . 

1)  W  Morris,  Surveyor,  6S,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin  . 

do.  I 
do.  j 

do.  I 
do.  ^ 
do. 

Dec.  2 

banking  Premises,  Kilkenny . 

Fire  Station  . . . . 

Bridge  Substructure,  Eversley  . 

Church,  Aughnacloy,  Co.  Tyrone . 

Church,  Aughuacloy,  Co.  Tyrone . 

Hibernian  Bank,  Ltd . 

Felixstowe  U.D.C . 

Hants  County  Council . 

Rev.  W.  U.  Booth . 

do. 

Stores  Superintendent,  Doncaster  .  . -; . 

Council  s  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Palmer's  Green,  N . 

do.  1 
Dec.  3 
do.  j 

do. 

do. 

Dec.  6 
do. 

Doc.  S 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  10 

do. 

Dec.  11 
do. 

Dec.  13 
Jan.  6  1 
Jan.  27 

N  0  date 

do.  3 
do.  1 
do.  1 
do.  I 
do.  I 
do.  I 

•New  Baaery  in  Broad-street  . . . 

•Making  up  Roads  and  Erection  of  Sheds . 

■Receiving  Home  and  Stabling,  Tooting  Bcc  Asylum 
•Rebuilding  Refuse  Destructors,  Ac.,  Gore  Farm  .... 

Sheerness  Economical  Society,  Ld 

Chiswick  U.D.C.  . . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  . 

do. 

Walsall  School  Board . 

Society's  Office,  32,  High-street,  Sheerness . .... 

Council’s  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Chiswick  .  . 

\  A  C  Harston,  Architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street  K.O . 

Office  of  Board,  Embankment,  E.C . ••••■—,; . 

Bailey  A  McUonnal,  Architects,  Bridge-street,  Walsall . 

Alterations  to  Church,  Castledawson,  Belfast... . 

/Extension  of  Car  Sheds,  Purley  Depot  . 

/Heating  Apparatus,  Ac . . . . 

Croydon  Borough  Couocil . . 

County  Borough  of  West  Ham  . 

Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall  . -  -  - . 

E.  T.  Hall.  Architect,  54,  Bedford-square,  W.C . . 

Hie  Clerk  Guardiau&'  Offices,  Brook-street,  Keoumgton.  S.E  .... 

•Pump  House  at  Renfrew-road  Workhouse  . 

•Erection  of  Fire  Station . . . . 

•Supei structure  of  Museum,  South  Kensington . . 

•Bandstand,  Trees,  Ac.,  New  Beckton  Park  . 

•Isolation  Hospital  . . 

•Construction  of  8treete  . . 

Pulling  down  and  Rebuilding  Aylwyn  College,  Arsid 

Additions  t  •  Sch->o)8,  Burgess  Hill . 

House  and  Stabling,  Clarendon-road,  Watford  . 

Church.  L'angollen  . 

Three  Houses,  Heighingtou,  Durham . 

Parcel  Post  Office  Foundations.  Waterloo-st.,  Olasgo 
Eleven  Houses,  Ac.,  Couisbrough,  Yorks  . . 

do. 

Felixstowe  and  Walton  U.D.C.  ... 
Commissioners  of  H.M  Works,  Ac 

East  Ham  U.D.C . 

Trowbridge  A  Dis.  Jt.  Uosp.  Con 
Cape  Town  Corporation . 

Clayton  Scho.l  Board . . . 

Mr.  C.  Sayer  . 

office  of  Works . 

Mr.  G.  Taylor . 

do. 

Council's  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Felixstowe  . .  . . . . 

Aston  Webb,  Architect.  19,  Queen  Anne's-gate,  S.W. . 

t  council's  Engineer,  Wakefield -street.  East  llara,  E.  . 

j.  Hugh  Goodman,  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Reading . 

.  Davis  A  Sopor,  54,  3t.  Mary  Axe,  E.C . 

J.  Stalker.  Architect,  Kendal  ...  . . . . 

C.  Botham,  Architect,  123,  Queen  s-road,  Brighton . 

G.  Loogley,  71.  High-street.  Watford  . . . :-•-•••:.-•: . 

W.  .1.  Morley  A  Sons,  Architects,  269.  Swan-arcade,  Bradford  .... 

R.'k.  Hitching,  Architect,  New  Shlldon  . — — . 

The  Secretary,  Office  of  Works,  Storey  s  Gate,  S.w . 

r  E.  Simpson,  32,  Lockwood-road,  Wheatley,  Doncaster . 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Required. 

Salary, 

Application 
to  be  In 

j 

Dec.  8* 

- - 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*J  are  advertised  in  this  N umber. 


Competitiont,  iv. 


Contracts,  pp.  lv.  vi.  vlIL  3c  x. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Coniint.  ed). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 

polled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  ^ 

compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  o 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi- 

nary  sections  .  7  I7  g  9  ,, 

Hitch  Plates  .  I  'l  °  81 

^ast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ^...726  8  ; 


METALS. 


Per  t 
£  s. 
7  *5 


d. 


London. 

£ 


RON  — 

Common  Bars . 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  a  c  0  g  tc 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  . .  10  to  o 

Mild  Steel  Bars .  p  o  0  „  to 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  g  5  0  g  10 

»  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o 

(•  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge  ) 
beet  Iron,  Brack. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

»i  „  t0  24  g .  it  o  o  •  • 

11  1,  to  26  g .  12  10  o  -  - 

heet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

. «  .1  o  ■  . 

.■  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  - 

II  ,,  26  g .  H  5  o 

leet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality :  — 

Ordinary  »izes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  -  - 

*>  .1  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  to  o  -  - 

.1  „  26  g .  18  o  o  -  - 

alvamsed  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 

»  .1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  . 

ist  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  •  . 

n  „  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  - 

,  .  »»  26  g .  14  5  °  -  - 

tt  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in .  9  5  0 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


9  *5 


LEAD,  &c. 


Per  ton  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up. 

Pipe  in  coils  .  13  I7  6 

.  16  7  6 

-ompo  Pipe.  .  16  7  6 

KC — Sheet — 

Tjeille  Montagne .  ton  25  o  o 

Silesian . .  24  10  0 

PPER — 

itrong  Sheet . per  lb  o  o  to 

fhin  . .  M  „  0  „ 

Copper  nails  . f>  0  0 

ASS— 

itrongSheet. ,,  000 

Dun  „  ”  o  o  10 

*— English  Ingots .  ,,  013 

lder — Plumbers’  ......  ,,  00  6J 

rinmen's  .  n  0  0  gi 

ilowp'pe  _  ..  . - o  o  gi 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 
1.  thirds  . 
fourths 


)z.  thirds . 

fourths . . . .  . . 

>z.  thirds . 

fourths  . 

>z.  thirds . 

fourths  . 

ted  sheet,  15  oz . 

hartley’s  Rolled  Plate 


i?d.  per  f\  delivered. 
Jd. 


■  3  id. 

.  2jd. 

.  4d. 

•  3id. 

.  sd. 

■  Aid. 

•  3d. 

.  4d. 

.  ifd. 


OILS,  &c. 

v  Linseed  Oil  jn  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon 

n  1,  in  drums  .  „ 

'ed  n  1,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,, 

ij  ,,  in  drums  . .. 

pentine,  in  barrels  . . 

,»  in  drums .  ( ( 

mine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2 

i  Lead,  Dry .  2 

t  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . percwt 

Jcholm  Tar  . . .. . -  - . per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c. 


Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Copal  Oak . 

a  fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . . 

srfine  Hard-dr>ing  Oak,  for  Seats 

Churches . 

Elastic  Carriage  . 

irfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Pale  Maple  . 

»t  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

a  Pale  French  Oil . 

shell  Flatting  Varnish . 

!te  Copal  Enamel  . 

a  Pale  Paper . . 

;  Japan  Gold  Size . 

1  Black  Japan . 

1  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . . 

iswick  Black . . 

|in  Black . “ 

:ting . .....!.. 

;ch  and  Brush  Polish  . . . 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 


3  16 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
to  the  Editor. 


DONCASTER. — For  additions,  &c  ,  to  Wesleyan 
schools.  Oxford-place.  Mr.  E.  H.  Ballan,  architect, 
Oriental  Chambers,  Doncaster.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  Wood,  14,  Park-square,  Leeds  .— 

Randerson  &  I  Gill  &  Son ... .  £1,057  °  o 

Close . £1,497  n  o  Sprakes  Sk. 

R.  Stewart  ..  1,272  6  6  I  Sons,  Don- 

F-Pearcy  .....  1,061  2  6  1  caster*  ....  980  o  o 

J.  F.  Flowitt .  1,300  o  o  | 

f  Architect's  estimate,  £i,coc.] 


EXETER.-For  detached  house  at  Woodbury-road,  for 
Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Ellis,  architect,  Exmouth. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :  — 


Abell . £t.6oo 

Woodman  &S011  1,540 
W.  H.  Perry..  1,450 
H.  Dart .  1,445 

Wesctcott,  Aus¬ 
tin,  &  White  1,428 


I  W.  H.  Chown  £1,301  7 
H.  Gould, 

I  Topsham*..  1,245  o 

(Architect's  estimate, 
£*■230] 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  headit  g 
snould  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  /o  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publish  Tenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  budding-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  ol  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
too/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRIDLINGTON. — For  the  construction  of  under¬ 
ground  lavatories,  South  Cliff-road,  for  the  Corporation- 
Mr.  Ernest  Romney  Matthews,  C.E.  :— 

A.  Gardam . £1,441  o  I  Fred  Flintoft  ....  £1,205  ° 

E.  Comer  .  1,375  *°  Storr  &  Son* _  1,195  o 

F.  Post  ill  .  1,269  o  j  W.  Barnes  .  1,188  o 

J.  Sawdon  .  1,222  o  | 

[All  of  Bridlington.] 


CARDIFF. —  For  the  erection  of  business  premises. 
Tunnel-court.  Mr.  E.  G.  C.  Down,  architect,  31,  High- 
street,  Carciff  :  — 

Lathey  &  Co . 

W.  T.  Morgan . 

D  W.  Davies  . 

Jas.  Allan . 

Price  Bros . 

Turner  &  Sons . 

Thomas  &  Co . 

G.  Griffiths  . 

Krox  &  Wells . 

W.  Symonds  &  Co  ,  Rectory-road* 

(All  of  Cardiff  ] 


GREENWICH.- For  paving  the  footways,  Wester- 
dale-road,  &c.,  for  the  Boroueh  Council:  — 
awrence  &  I  J-  E.  Etheridge  £476  16  9 

Whacker  ....£654  1  to  |  Fry  Bros .  430  4  2 

W.  Pearce  -  49,  o  o  Mowlem  &  Co., 

Woodham  &  Sons  486  15  o|  Westminster*  425  o  o 


HANDSWORTH  (Staffs).  —  For  granite  and  tar-paving 
at  the  sanitary  deprtt,  Queen's  Head-road,  for  the  Urban 
District  Council.  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  Surveyor,  Council 
House,  Handsworth.  Quantities  by  surveyor  :  — 

J.  Smart  . £2,120!  North  of  England 

I  a  Brea  Asphalte  Co.  1,784  Asohalte  Co . £1,652 

George  Law .  1,777  |  W.  H.  lones .  i,6to 

John  White,  jun .  1,768  1  A.  Ford  .  1,260 

Cur'all,  Lewis,  &  I  Fitzmaurice  &  Co., 

Martin  .  *,754  Browning  -  street, 

John  Mackay  .  *,73*1  Birmingham*  ....  1,51; 


HARROGATE. — For  the  execution  of  street  works, 
Newnham-terrace,  &c  ,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F. 
Bagshaw,  Borough  Engineer,  Municipal  Offices,  Harro¬ 
gate 

Newnham -  terrace. 

B.  Oxley,  Harrogate*  . £293  3  r 

Wet t  Side  of  Newnham- terrace. 

J.  Frost,  Harrogate* . £156  3  10 

Stone 'all-avenue  Continuation. 

Dickinson  &  Long,  Starbeck,  Harro¬ 
gate*  . £5*0  3  6 


•£657  3 


568 

567 


COALVILLE. — For  the  Coalvi  le  Waterworks.  Mr. 
B.  Everard,  M. Inst. C.E. ,  6,  Millstone  -  lane, 
Leicester : — 


Cont  act  No.  > 

f.  F.  Piice  . 

J.  &  T.  Binr.s . 

Ross  &  Crabtree  . 

Crawford  &  Sons  . 

C.  Chamberlain . 

Bentley  &  Loch . 

Johnson  &  Langley  . . 

J.  H.  Vickers,  Ltd . 

Jowett  Brothers .  u 

E.  Orton  .  ij 

T.  Smart  .  :  j 

W.  Moss  .  u 

G.  F.  Tomlinson  .  n 

Meredith  &  Co  ,  Ltd .  n 

H.  Holloway .  u 

Contract  No.  5. 

Stewart  &  Co . £12 

Cochrane  &  Co .  ,c 

A.  G.  Cloake  .  10 

T.  &  S.  Roberts,  Ltd .  10 

The  Sheepbridge  Coal  and  Iron 

Co.,  Ltd .  10 

The  Stanton  Iron  Works  Co.,  Ltd. .  10 


.  £16,844  4  1 

•  14.384  i* 

•  *4.031  o 

•  *3.978  o 

•  *3.708  13 

.  13.528  1  1 

•  I3.35I  o 


142  17  5 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL.  —  For  the  execution  of 
road  works,  Hindes-road.  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  J.  P  Bennetts,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Harrow- 
on-ihe-Hill.  Quantities  by  Engineer  :— 

C.  Ford . £2,370  I  Hollingsworth . £1,896 

Bracey  &  Clarke _  1,935  Saunders .  *.799 

J.  Adams  .  1,906  H.  Brown,  Watford*  1,745 

J.  Free  .  i.goi  | 


HENDON.  — For  additions  and  alterations  to  Knhhts- 
hayes,  Holders  Hill,  N.W.,  for  Mr.  E.  Hallett.  Mr.  E. 
Ashley  Toombs,  architect,  12,  Keith  Gardens,  Uxbridge- 
road,  W.  : — 

Maple  &  Co . £532  I  W.  Tout  . £355 

A.  Uowdall .  470  J.  Stewart  .  335 

Gough  &  Co .  4 1 4  j  O.  Earl,  Potters  Bar*  320 

C.  Plowman .  3981 


HINDLEY  (Lancs). — For  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works.  Alder-lane,  Sc.,  fjr  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Alfred  Holden,  C.E.,  Council  Offices,  Hindley  : — 


H.&F.Lomax£2,77o 
Cowburn  & 

Sons  .  2  763  17 

E.  Hill  .  1,661  17 

S.  Hutton _  1,531  7 

Beddows&Co.  1,244  1 


Musker, 

Bros . £1,193  o  6 

Welch  &  Sons  1,038  13  o 
P.  O'Malia  ..  956  15  3 

Jobnson&Sons  oa6  1  9 
T.  KearsLy  ..  854  16  3  ! 


HONITON  (Devon). — For  the  construction  of  sewers, 
outfall  works, &c,  Sidford,  for  the  Rural  District  Council. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Warren,  architect,  Commercial  Chambers, 
Exeter.  Clerk  of  works,  Mr.  W.  S.  Eyles,  Crediton  :— 

Ellis  &  Son  _ £1,59 4  10  I  Pike .  r,2co  o 

Neal  .  1,367  o  Mudge .  1^150  o 

Hawkings  &  Best  1300  o  Harris  Si  Son, 

Bennett  ........  1,272  o|  Clyst  Hydon*  i,oc8  o 

[Architect's  estimate . £1,194  19I 


Contract  No.  6. 

Smith  Bros  ,  Ltd . £6,727  rr  6  ' 

Baiby  &  Co..  Ltd  . .  4,85418  6' 

G.  Watson  (Clanfield,  Kennedy,  & 

Co.,  Ltd.)  . .  2,282  13  10 

C.u-st  &  Chiimes .  2,043  16  o 

W.  E.  Farrer  .  £9,6  x  10 

Hamilton,  Woods,  &  Co .  1,835  5  o 

Stone  &  (Jo .  1,816  13  5 

Blakeborough  &  Sons .  1,806  13  o! 


COLLUMPTON.— For  erection  of  Parish  Council 
1  ffices.  fire-engine  and  appliance  station,  &c.  Mr.  Edward 
Geo.  Warren,  architect.  Commercial  Chambers,  Exeter  :  — 
Labdon  &  Son,  Collumpton* . ^,815 


DARTMOUTH.  —  For  the  execution  of  sewerage 
works,  &c.,  Townstal-road  and  Ringe  Hill  for  the  Town 
Council.  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Dart- 
oath  : 


o  8  6  |  T.  Cook  Starkey  £349  9  1  I  H.  C.  Gcss  - £235  o 

016  o  S.  T.  C'othier ..  338  9  2  R.  C.  Pillar, 

o  10  o  R.  H.  Watts  ..  264  15  o  I  Dartmouth*..  246  17 

o  10  o  I  [Surveyor's  estimate,  £258  -16s.] 


I LFOR  D. — For  the  erection  of  road  works,  Aldborough- 
road,  near  the  kook  try,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  H.  Shaw,  C.E  ,  Town  Hall,  Ilford  : — 

Parsons  &  ParaOCS,  llfoid  Hill,  Ilford*  ....  £539 


KIBWORTH. 
District.  Mr.  J. 
lane,  Leicester  :  — 
S.  Saunders  . .  £2,! 


For  Kibworth  Sewerage,  Newtown 
B  Everard,  M. Inst. C.E. ,  6,  Millstone- 


K.  Wood 
Jones  &  Sons 
A.  Jewell  .... 
C.  Chamber- 

T.  PhilbrLk  . . 


,78 1 
1,698 
1  £33  * 


I  T  Smart  _ £1 

J.  H.  .■'medley  1,261 
W.G.Willmott 
I  I.  T.Wingrove 
I  G.H.  East  wood 
J.  Holme, 


'54 


193  1 


LITHERLAND  (Lancs).  — For  the  execution  of  road 
woiks,  Lander-road,  for  the  Urban  District  Council. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Carter,  surveyor,  25,  Sefton-road,  Lither- 

Ireland  . £987  I  Exors.  of  W.  F.  Chad- 

Tyson .  gio  j  wick  . £841 

J.Joynson  . .  . .  875  I  W.  Owen .  837 

Man  &  Sons  .  848  |  P.  Bolmer,  Walton*  ..  790 

[ c ee  also  next  page. 
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LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  10  Messrs. 
Sim  &  Randall's  Auction  Mart,  280.  Romford-road,  Forest 
Gate.  E.  Mr.  P  G.  Ashton,  architect.  Lank-buildings, 
->04,  Romford- road,  Forest  Gate,  and  Ilford,  E.  •  - 
H.  C.  Horswill  ....  £250  o  I  A  B  Hill...  . 

J.  Gregory .  220  17  |  Hardie  &  Co.*. 


SWANSEA.— For  additions  to  schools,  Penclyn,  for 
the  Llangyfelach  Mawr  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  David, 
architect,  97,  Gorse-lane,  Swansea.  Quantities  by  the 


.  ,£220 


and  8-?,  High 
.  R.  H.  Keir, 


LONDON  —  Fcr  rebuilding  Nos.  Si 
Hoi  born,  W.C.,  foi  Mr.  Ja  nes  Rossdale. 
architect : —  ,  „ 

.v.  V.  . . *3.o8o 


,loyd  Bros.  .. 
Thomas  £ 
Walters  . . . 
H.  Billings  . 
T.  Richards.. 
D.  Jenkins 


LONDON.— For  new  school  buildings  at  the  children' 
homes,  Sidcup.  for  Greenwich  Union  Guardians.  Messrs 
Thomas  Dinwiddy  &  Sons,  architects.  Greenwich  :— 

Foster  &  Dicksee  ..  ,£16,500  I  C.  Wall  . 4>4.4C 

5,538  I  T.  Knight 


Lillby  &  Gayford.. 
B.  E.  Nightingale  . 
Thomas  &  Edge  .. 

W.  Shepherd . 

Wallis  &  Son  . . 

Holliday  &  Green- 


15. 


I  T.  Rowbotham  .... 

J.  Lonsdale  . 

I  H.  L-  Holloway  .. 

1  l- J-  Wise . 

T.  D.  Leng,  Dept¬ 
ford* . 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  factory  premises 
Middle-row  and  Domingo-street,  St.  Luke's,  E.C.  Mr 
Richard  T.  Lovell,  architect.  46,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Webber,  7,  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  : — 

Burman . £s,n<)  I  Patman  &  Fothenng- 

Adamson  .  5.c(D  bam . -£4>95l 

Ivery .  5,025  Hunt  .  4>892 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts.  4,953  I  E-  A-  R°ome  &  Co.1*  4.670 


MIDDLETON  (Lancs.).— For  paving  Norman-street, 
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BOULTING  STONB. 
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(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Son, 
The  Donlting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Williams, 
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WILLENHALL  (StafT>).— For  the  execution  of  road 
works,  Rose-bill  and  Wood-street,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Fellows,  C.E.,  Town  Hall, 
Willenhall.  Quantities  by  engineer 
Wood-street. 

H.  Holloway  ..  ^132  13  u  I  G.  Trentbi 

W.  H.  Reading  123  7 

J.  Owens .  119  o  o  I 

[Surveyors  estimate,  ,6106  15S.J 
Rose-hill. 

H.  Holloway  ..  ^382  17  4  I  G.  Trentham, 

J.  Owens .  348  o 

W.  H.  Reading  339  13  1  . 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  .£305.] 
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Formal  Gardens. 

O  write  about 
gardens,  and  for¬ 
mal  gardens  in 
particular,  is  no 
mere  taste  of  to¬ 
day,  whatever  one 
might  think  from 
the  number  of 
books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  recently  pub- 
shed.  Lovers  of  gardens  have  always 
>und  the  subject  one  on  which  it  is  pleasant 
)  write  and  easy  to  be  eloquent ;  besides 
le  excitement  of  recommending  one’s  own 
iews  and  condemning  those  of  others  (and 
ach  garden-fancier  has  his  own  predilec- 
ons),  the  subject  introduces  so  many 
nages  of  things  that  are  pleasant  and 
icturesque  to  dwell  upon.  Two  or  three 
;ars  ago  Mr.  Sieveking  published  a  collec- 
on  of  citations  on  gardens  from  authors  of 
1  ages,  and  it  is  curious  how  very  modern 
Dme  of  the  very  old  ones  seem,  though  the 
d  writers  do  not  distinguish  the  subject  as 
lat  of  “  formal  ’’  gardens,  because  in  the  view 
'  most  garden-lovers  of  all  times  all  gardens 
ere  formal ;  the  garden  being  regarded 
i  essentially  an  artificial  pleasaunce,  not 
erely  a  strip  of  nature  captured  and  railed 
.  Mr.  Sieveking’s  extracts  commence  with 
icient  Egypt,  and  the  plan  of  an  Egyptian 
irden  which,  with  a  difference  of  drawing, 
ight  very  easily  be  translated  into  a  Re- 
lissance  garden,  with  its  rectangular  ponds 
mmetrically  placed,  its  central  lawn  and 
i  regular  rows  of  clipped  trees.  Pliny’s 
:scription  of  his  garden  suggests  again 
mething  very  like  a  modern  formal  garden, 
en  in  its  conceits.  “  In  the  front  of  the 
rtico  is  a  sort  of  terrace,  embellished  with 
rious  figures  and  bounded  with  a  box 
dge,  from  whence  you  descend  by  an  easy 
>pe,  adorned  with  the  representation  of 
7ers  animals  in  box,  answering  alternately 
each  other,  into  a  lawn  ;  .  .  .  this  is  sur- 
mded  by  a  walk  enclosed  with  ever- 
;ens,  shaped  into  a  variety  of  forms. 
:;yond  it  is  the  ges/alio,  laid  out  in  the 
m  of  a  circus,  ornamented  in  the  middle 

Ith  box  cut  in  numberless  different  figures.” 
ter  mentioning  that  the  whole  is  fenced 


in  by  a  wall  covered  by  box,  he  adds — 
“  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  lies  a  meadow 
that  owes  as  many  beauties  to  nature,  as  all 
I  have  been  describing  within  does  to  art ;  ” 
exactly  what  we  have  been  reading  in  recent 
essays  in  regard  to  the  contrast  between  the 
artificial  beauty  within  the  garden  fence  and 
the  natural  beauty  outside  it.  The  one  can 
be  made  by  the  art  of  man,  the  other  cannot ; 
and  hence  all  the  fallacy  of  the  so-called 
“  landscape  gardening,’’  the  endeavour  to 
artificially  create  the  kind  of  charm  which 
only  belongs  to  the  unordered  working  of 
nature  ;  a  false  form  of  art  which  is  eternally 
doomed  to  failure. 

As  we  turn  over  Mr.  Sieveking’s  extracts, 
we  come  from  time  to  time  on  the  opposite 
opinion.  The  reaction  seems  to  appear  first  in 
France,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  find  Huet,  under  the  head  of 
“  natural  beauties  preferable  to  artistic  ones,  ’ 
satirising  the  taste  for  regular  parterres ;  “  a 
fountain  issuing  in  great  cascades  from  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  will  not  please  the  people  at 
court  as  much  as  a  jet  of  foetid  and  muddy 
water  drawn  up  at  enormous  cost  from  a 
frogmarsh  ” :  a  rhetorical  way  of  putting 
things  which  is  hardly  quite  fair.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  a  curious  one  to  come  from  the 
country  which  made  Versailles.  From  another 
quotation,  however,  it  appears  that  he  quar¬ 
rels  rather  with  the  people  who  adopted 
parterres  and  nothing  else  ;  for  he  observes 
that  Le  Notre,  though  he  did  adopt 
the  Italian  method  (the  formal  parterres) 
to  the  King’s  gardens,  "  added  covered 
alleys,  shaped  woods,  trees  of  lofty  trunk, 
palisades,  and  green  shades.’’  By  the 
expression  which  Mr.  Sieveking  translates 
“  shaped  woods  ’’  (we  have  not  the  original 
by  us)  he  probably  meant  not  clipped  trees, 
but  woods  planted  within  formal  lines,  like 
the  radiating  avenues  at  Hampton  Court. 
“  The  majority  of  private  persons  ”  he  goes 
on,  “  possessing  neither  sufficient  ground, 
nor  sufficient  means  to  give  their  gardens  all 
these  ornaments,  and  keep  them  up,  have 
only  adopted  its  parterres,  which  require 
little  time  and  expense,  but  in  which  walking 
is  out  of  the  question  throughout  the  day, 
and  in  which  ladies,  regardful  of  their  com¬ 
plexion,  would  only  venture  to  appear 


after  sunset.”  There  is  some  truth  in 
this,  in  spite  of  one’s  recollection  ol  the 
solemn  promenade  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
Court  round  the  bassins  at  Versailles 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  as  depicted  by 
M.  Gerome.  The  full  beauty  of  the  formaL 
garden  is  not  brought  out  but  by  its  con¬ 
trast  with  the  surrounding  freedom  of 
nature  ;  but  the  makers  of  such  gardens  may 
have  this  effect  without  possessing  a  vast 
domain,  if  only  they  have  a  contrasting 
scenery  in  existence  and  in  view  from  their 
garden.  Huet’s  objection  evidently  was  that 
there  would  be  no  part  of  the  private  garden 
affording  shade;  an  objection  more  serious 
in  France  than  in  England,  where  we  seldom 
have  more  sun  than  we  can  very  well  do 
with  in  a  garden. 

A  little  later  than  Huet  comes  Batty 
Langley,  in  full  revolt  against  the  formal 
garden,  in  criticisms  in  which  some  truth  is- 
interspersed.  “How,”  he  asks,  "can  any 
person  make  a  good  design  for  a  garden, 
whose  situation  they  never  saw?”  a  remark, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  there  were  per¬ 
sons  who  drew  out  gardens  on  paper  without 
knowing  the  site  ;  and  as  to  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  proceeding  Batty  Langley  is  quite 
right.  "  To  draw  a  beautiful  regular 
draught,”  he  proceeds,  "  is  not  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  for  although  it  makes  a  handsome 
figure  on  the  paper,  yet  it  has  quite  a 
different  effect  when  executed  on  the 
ground.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
according  to  circumstances  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  “  draught  ’’ ;  a  point  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  recur.  Some  of  Langley’s  further 
precepts  are  worth  quoting  :  ex.  gr. 

“General  Directions,  &c. 

I.  That  the  grand  front  of  a  building  lie  open 
upon  an  elegant  lawn  or  plain  of  grass,  adorned 
with  beautiful  statues  (of  which  hereafter  in  their 
place),  terminated  on  its  sides  with  open  groves. 

II.  That  grand  avenues  be  planted  from  such 
large  open  plains,  with  a  breadth  proportionable  to 
the  building,  as  well  as  to  its  length  of  view. 

III.  That  views  in  gardens  be  a3  extensive  aa 
possible. 

IV.  That  Buch  walks,  whose  views  cannot  be 
extended,  terminate  in  woods,  forests,  misshapen 
rocks,  strange  precipices,  mountains,  old  ruins,, 
grand  buildings,  &c. 

V.  That  no  regular  evergreens,  &c.,  be  planted  in- 
any  part  of  an  open  plain  or  parterre. 
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VI.  That  no  borders  be  made,  or  scroll  work  cut, 
in  any  such  lawn  or  plain  parterre  ;  for  the  grandeur 
of  those  beautiful  carpets  consists  in  their  native 
plainness. 

VII.  That  all  gardens  be  grand,  beautiful,  and 
natural.” 

This  last  is  indeed  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
expressed  with  a  commendable  force  and 
brevity — could  one  but  know  how  to  arrive 
at  it.  But  what  were  Langley's  ideas  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “  natural  ”  in 
gardens  becomes  rather  a  puzzle  in  the  light 
of  some  of  the  succeeding  recommenda¬ 
tions  : — 

“  X.  That  hills  and  dales,  of  easy  ascents,  be  made 
by  art,  where  Nature  has  not  performed  that  work 
before.” 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  imitation 
of  things  which  might  have  been  there 
naturally,  but  are  not,  is  with  Langley  the 
same  thing  as  "  natural.”  But  precept  XIV. 
is  much  worse  : — 

“  That  the  walks  leading  up  the  slope  of  a  mount 
have  their  breadth  contracted  at  the  top,  full  one 
half  part  ;  and  if  that  contracted  part  be  enclosed 
on  the  sides  with  a  hedge  whose  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green  n  [aiirial  perspective  !],  “  ’twill  seemingly  add  a 
great  addition  to  the  length  of  the  walk,  when 
viewed  from  the  other  end.” 

No  doubt ;  but  how  when  it  is  viewed 
from  the  mount,  regarding  the  perspective 
the  wrong  way?  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
original  way  of  rendering  a  garden  “  grand, 
beautiful,  and  natural  ’’  that  was  ever  sug¬ 
gested.  And  he  goes  on,  in  the  next  pre¬ 
cept,  to  extend  the  treatment  to  “  all  walks 
whose  lengths  are  short,  and  lead  away  from 
any  point  of  view,”  which  should  always  be 
made  narrower  at  the  further  end ;  "  for  by  the 
inclination  of  their  sides,  they  appear  to  be 
of  a  much  greater  length  than  they  really 
are.”  Such  precepts,  one  must  suppose, 
were  intended  for  the  esoteric  audience  of 
the  landscape  gardening  trade,  and  not  for 
the  general  reader.  Surely  in  vain  the  net 
is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird. 

What  was  called  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  “English  taste”  in  gardens,  which  was 
in  reality  only  a  temporary  aberration  from 
the  old  English  taste,  spread  into  France, 
and  the  “jardin  anglais”  became  tor  a  time 
the  fashion  there,  according  to  which  fashion 
was  laid  out  for  Marie  Antoinette  the  land 
around  the  Petit  Trianon ;  the  only  poor 
piece  of  work  in  the  domain  of  Versailles. 
But  Versailles  has  held  its  own,  and  the 
modern  French  mind  has  recognised  its 
greatness.  This  is  how  Th6ophile  Gautier 
speaks  of  it,  after  referring  to  the  manner  in 
whichTictor  Hugo  and  De  Musset,  “  in  the 
days  of  our  romanticism,”  had  belittled 
Versailles  : 

“We  were  wrong  ;  this  garden  was  quite  the 
garden  of  this  chateau,  and  there  was  a  marvellous 
harmony  in  this  collection  of  regular  forms,  in 
which  the  life  of  the  period  could  develop  at  ease 
its  majestic  and  rather  sluggish  evolutions.  The 
result  is  an  impression  of  grandeur,  symmetry,  and 
beauty,  which  no  one  can  resist.  Versailles  ever 
remains  unrivalled  in  the  world  ;  it  is  the  supreme 
formula  of  a  complete  art,  and  the  expression,  at  its 
highest  power,  of  a  civilisation  arrived  at  its  com¬ 
plete  expansion." 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  now  kept  up  as  it 
should  be.  It  would  surely  be  worth  while 
for  the  present  French  Government,  which 
has'  made  it  into  a  public  park,  to  spend 
money  a  little  more  liberally  in  keeping  up 
to  its  pristine  beauty  and  completeness  such 
a  grand  and  unique  creation  in  artistic 
gardening.* 

See,  on  this  subject,  an  article  on  “Versailles  under 
•the  Republic,"  in  the  Builder  of  August  26,  1899. 


After  the  various  books  which  have  been 
recently  written  on  the  subject,  with  illustra- 
trations  on  a  small  and  inadequate  scale,  a 
great  illustrative  work,  like  that  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mr.  Inigo  Triggs,*  was  just  what 
was  wanted  to  complete  the  representation 
of  the  subject.  We  have  had  literary  matter 
enough  upon  formal  gardens  ;  we  have  now 
a  fine  collection  of  illustrations  on  a  tolerably 
large  scale.  As  his  main  object  was  illus¬ 
tration,  Mr.  Triggs  has  not  burdened  his 
collection  with  much  text,  the  writing  being 
confined  to  the  descriptions  of  the  places 
illustrated  in  the  plates,  and  a  short  “  His¬ 
torical  Note  ”  by  way  of  introduction.  This 
is  a  good  and  well-written  summary  of  the 
development  and  the  changes  in  taste  in 
English  gardening  since  the  time  when  we 
have  any  data  to  go  upon,  which  is  not 
from  a  very  early  period,  lor  our  ideas  as  to 
the  forms  of  mediaeval  gardening  are  a  good 
deal  conjectural,  depending  mainly  on  the  con¬ 
ventional  representations  of  illuminated 
MSS.  Mr.  Triggs  points  out,  very  justly, 
the  true  meaning  and  scope  of  Bacon’s  cele¬ 
brated  essay  “  Of  Gardens  ” — that  it  should 
be  read  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
national  taste,  not  as  an  exact  picture  of  the 
formal  garden  of  his  day  ;  indeed,  Bacon 
was  the  last  man  to  accept  anything  on  trust 
or  merely  because  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  It  is  noticeable  that  Bacon  indicates 
the  real  origin  and  use  of  the  “Mount,” 
which  became  so  common  a  feature  in 
Elizabethan  gardens  ;  it  was  to  see  over  the 
enclosure  into  the  country  :  “  At  the  end  of 
both  the  side  grounds  I  would  have  a  mount 
of  some  pretty  height,  leaving  the  wall  of 
the  enclosure  breast  high,  to  look  abroad 
into  the  fields.”  A  garden  was  a  place  of 
privacy  and  retirement,  hence  the  enclos¬ 
ing  wall  was  an  important  feature ;  still, 
it  was  well  to  have  a  vantage  ground 
whence  you  could  see  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  if  you  wished.  With  the 
eighteenth  century  landscape  gardeners  this 
view  of  the  country  was  provided  by  the 
unhappy  invention  of  the  sunk  ditch  and 
wall  or  “ha-ha,”  which  removed  the  visible 
enclosure  and  with  it  all  sense  of  retirement 
and  seclusion.  We  notice  also  the  author’s 
remark  at  the  conclusion  of  the  essay,  that 
the  reaction  against  the  formal  garden  by 
the  landscape-gardening  school,  however  it 
may  be  regretted,  “  was  largely  owing  to  the 
excesses  and  abuses  which  had  crept  in 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,’’  in  the  designing  of  elaborate  par¬ 
terres  and  conventional  scrolls,  often  plotted 
out  in  coloured  sands  and  box  edgings ; 

“  these  are  but  toys,”  as  Bacon  observes.  An 
old  plate  of  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
terrace  at  Hampton  Court  shows  it  all  laid 
out  in  these  elaborate  scroll  patterns  where 
the  lawn  now  is.  A  semicircle  of  small 
fountains  round  the  circumference  is  a 
charming  feature,  which  we  might  well  wish 
to  have  back ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
present  lawn  is  far  preferable  to  the  old 
patterns.  The  taste  for  clipping  trees 
into  artificial  shapes  was  also  carried  to 
extravagant  lengths,  and  is,  to  adopt  Bacon’s 
words,  “nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a 
garden  ” ;  and  though  we  would  have  such 
old  clipped  gardens  as  Levens  Hall  and 
Heslington  Hall  kept  up,  as  interesting 
historic  examples,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  itself,  the 
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topiary  garden  at  Heslington,  as  showntl 
on  plate  48  of  the  book,  is  very  ugly,* 
and  that  at  Levens  equally  so.  The  ■ 
hornbeam  hedge  at  Levens  is  another;!! 
matter  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  monumental;! 
grandeur  about  that,  enhanced  by  one’s  con-itt 
viction  of  the  time  it  must  have  taken  to  I 
bring  it  to  perfection,  giving  the  idea  ot:j| 
ancestral  dignity  to  the  site.  We  are  glad  j 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Triggs  gives  the  correct:! 
meaning  of  “pleached” — viz.  :  close-knit  on 
interwoven  ;  several  modern  writers  have' 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  meant) 
“clipped,”  because  the  term  was  found  in 
connection  with  these  clipped  hedges  ;  buti 
they  were  equally  “pleached”  whether  they 
were  clipped  or  not ;  Tennyson  uses  the: 
word  in  the  true  sense.* 

The  author  half  suggests  that  for  the 
expression  “formal  garden,’’ which  to  someil 
ears  carries  an  idea  of  disapproval,  w& 
might  substitute  "  architectural  garden,”, 
which  would  indeed  be  more  suitable,  since: 
such  gardens  are  really  designed  on  archi¬ 
tectural  principles  and  in  order  to  harmonise  L 
with  the  architecture  of  the  mansion.  To  1 
one  point  in  his  introduction  we  must1 
object;  we  cannot  allow  that  Repton  is  tot 
be  classed  with  such  a  man  as  “  Capability 
Brown,’’  and  referred  to  as  a  “  Vandal.'! 
Repton’s  faults  in  taste  were  those  of  his: 
day,  but  he  was  no  commonplace  man  ;  ini 
much  of  his  written  criticism  he  shows  the: 
feeling  and  instinct  of  an  artist,  about  archi-i 
tecture  as  well  as  about  landscape ;  he  lived 
at  an  unfortunate  period,  but  his  merits  were 
his  own,  and  he  was  worth  a  great  many 
Capability  Browns. 

The  author  gives  Montacute  as  the  first: 
garden  plan  in  his  collection  ;  this  howeven  [ 
is  hardly  a  typical  plan  as  regards  the)  | 
arrangement  of  house  and  garden,  as  thd:  f 
gardens  are  on  each  side  and  not  on  eithenf 
of  the  fronts  of  the  house,  nor  are  they  cen  il 
tralised  so  as  to  form  an  architectural  whole  [ 
in  combination  with  it.  The  house,  on  « 
plan  in  H  form,  has  been  turned  round  3 
that  is,  the  old  entrance  forecourt  is  now 
a  garden,  and  the  entrance  is  by  an  avenue 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house.  We  quite 
agree  that  there  is  a  remarkable  charm  abou" 
Montacute,  with  its  higher  garden  on  one 
side  and  its  lower  one,  down  a  wide  fligh; 
of  stone  steps,  on  the  other ;  but  thia 
arrangement  does  not  realise  the  statelines: 
and  grandeur  possible  with  an  axial  garden 
plan.  The  plans  of  Longford  and  WiltOD 
with  the  axial  garden  stretching  from  the  from 
of  the  house,  with  parterres  on  each  sidi 
of  the  central  walk,  and  each  terminating  ii 
a  semicircular  boundary  with  a  vista  of 
long  planted  walk  beyond,  realise  more  whai 
may  be  called  the  architectural  idea  of 
garden  in  connexion  with  the  mansioc 
Wilton  is  preferable  in  one  point — thi 
interruption  of  the  central  alley  half-way  b 
a  fountain  ;  a  long  unbroken  central  wak 
is  not  so  effective.  Neither  of  these  ven 
symmetrical  plans  would  have  full  effec: 
however,  without  a  richer  and  wilder  natura 
scenery  beyond  the  boundary  to  contrast  witil 
and  emphasise  the  highly  artificial  chdj 
racier  of  the  garden;  and  in  the  case  (f 
Longford  the  view  shows  that  this  cokJ 
dition  is  completely  fulfilled,  the  hea\a| 
irregular  masses  of  the  trees  beyond 
coming  in  with  excellent  though  perfectli 
unstudied  effect.  As  an  example  from  till 
book,  however,  we  have  preferred  to  gin 
*  See  the  poem— “  A  Dirge.” 
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e  plan  ol  the  gardens  of  Hampton  Court, 
ereford,  as  formerly  existing  (see  plate) ; 
>th  because  of  its  interest  as  representing 
1  old  plan  now  destroyed,  and  also  as 
iing,  in  its  elaborate  arrangement,  ex- 
:edingly  characteristic  of  the  period  (early 
ghteenth  century).  The  author  notes  the 
ct  that  the  avenue  of  approach  leads  right 
to  the  forecourt,  round  which  it  was 
jssible  to  drive  (or  ride)  up  to  the  door, 
this  arrangement  differing  from  the  earlier 
pe,  when  it  was  customary  to  traverse  at 
ast  one  court  on  foot  before  arriving  at  the 
ont  door.”  So  we  read  in  Bacon's  Essay 
On  Building”  that  you  must  have  three 
mrts  of  approach  before  you  come  to  the 
ant — a  green  court,  then  a  court  also  green, 
it  “garnished  ’’  with  little  turrets  or  other 
nbellishments  on  the  wall ;  and  a  third  court 
ldosed  with  columned  terraces  or  galleries. 

stately  approach  indeed,  belonging  to  a 
me  when  stateliness  rather  than  con- 
nience  was  studied  in  the  mansion.  To 
turn  to  the  plan  of  Old  Hampton  Court, 
is  seems  to  illustrate  a  certain  amount  of 
uth  in  Batty  Langley's  criticism  before 
loted,  that  a  “draught”  may  look  very 
ell  on  paper  but  fail  of  its  effect  in  execu- 
:>n.  The  double  garden  with  the  little 
[uare  ponds  at  intervals,  for  instance,  looks 
ie  a  kind  of  ornament  on  paper,  but 
ould  hardly  have  that  effect  in  reality,  and 
e  little  ponds  would  probably  illustrate 
e  censure  of  Bacon,  that  “Pools  mar  all, 
id  make  the  garden  unwholesome,  and  full 
'  flies  and  frogs.”  One  can  fancy  how  green 
id  stagnant  those  little  ponds  would  have 
:en,  which  look  so  nice  on  paper ; 
lless  there  were  arrangements  made, 
:cording  to  Bacon’s  further  (and  perfectly 
insible)  suggestion,  that  such  ponds  should 
ways  have  a  flow  of  water  through  them 
hich  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  the  case 
;re.  Eight  fountains  similarly  placed 
ould  have  been  charming,  but  automatic 
jmping  machines  to  secure  a  head  of 
ater  were  not  available  in  those  days.  The 
mg  canal  may  have  been  a  fine  feature, 
ut  as  a  whole  this  plan  is  to  some  extent 
1  example  ot  the  weakness  of  formal 
irdening ;  it  is  a  paper  design,  very  clever 
id  ingenious  as  such,  but  which,  for  actual 
feet,  is  over-elaborated  and  cut  up  into  too 
any  small  portions,  so  that  there  could 
ive  been  little  effect  from  it  as  a  whole. 
Among  the  other  old  plans  shown  in  Mr. 
riggs’s  plates,  that  of  Fairford  is  a  good 
cample  of  the  garden  axially  arranged  with 
ie  house,  and  treated  somewhat  in  the  same 
ay  as  Longford,  with  a  semicircular  boun- 
ary  at  the  end  opposite  the  house  ;  it  has 
ie  centre  fountain  which  Longford  wants, 
nother  old  plan,  that  of  Lowther  Hall,  is  an 
iceedingly  fine  one,  which  not  only  looks 
ell  on  paper,  but  must  have  had  a  fine 
feet  in  execution  ;  on  a  small  scale,  it  has 
mething  of  the  combination  of  symmetrical 
id  axial  centre  with  wooded  walks  entered 
an  angle,  which  makes  so  much  of  the  charm 
Versailles  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  broken 
)  into  small  parts  to  allow  of  a  fine  coup 
ceil  from  the  house.  The  only  real  mistake 
it  is  the  in-and-out  symmetrical  outline  of 
e  bowling-green  ;  for  an  elaborated  outline 
retiring  angles  and  of  segments  of  circles 
only  shows  its  shape  on  paper  ;  on  the 
ound  it  is  lost  or  distorted  by  perspective, 
mother  kind  of  effect  is  shown  in  the 
an  and  view  of  the  existing  terrace  garden 
:  Bowood,  where  the  formal  garden  is 


arranged  in  two  terraces  parallel  with  the 
long  low  Italian  front  of  the  mansion.  The 
arrangement  of  the  garden  in  this  case 
exactly  suits  the  special  design  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  front  of  the  building,  the 
whole  appearing  a  part  of  the  same  design. 

Among  all  the  plates  in  the  collection, 
however,  there  is  perhaps  none  which  gives 
so  fine  an  idea  of  the  stately  effect  possible 
with  a  large  and  finely-designed  formal 
garden  as  that  of  the  garden  at  Trentham 
Hall,  laid  out  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  of  which 
we  have  given  a  reproduction.  The  effect 
of  this  large  and  spacious  ornamental  garden, 
with  the  lake  and  the  irregular  lines  of  the 
wooded  hills  beyond,  is  magnificent ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  Barry  has  avoided  the 
mistake  made  in  some  of  the  older  symmetri¬ 
cal  gardens,  of  having  one  continuous  and 
comparatively  narrow  alley  down  the  centre  ; 
by  interrupting  the  centre  with  a  large 
circle  he  has  given  a  far  greater  breadth 
and  dignity  to  the  whole.  And  here 
we  may  take  occasion  also  to  observe, 
in  reference  to  the  distinction  before  re¬ 
ferred  to  between  ornamental  forms  on  paper 
and  the  same  forms  on  the  ground,  that  the 
circle  (or  semicircle)  is  the  one  form  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  depended  on  to  look  well 
in  execution.  More  elaborate  and  broken-up 
forms  lose  their  decorative  effect  when  laid 
out  on  the  ground ;  but  the  eye  can  always 
take  in  and  follow  the  line  of  a  circle  in  per¬ 
spective,  and  see  it  for  what  it  is  ;  and  its 
effect  in  contrasting  with  straight  lines  can 
always  be  depended  upon.  The  ellipse  will 
not  do,  as  from  some  points  of  view  it  will 
look  like  a  badly  laid-out  circle ;  but  the 
circle  will  always  define  itself  clearly  in  per¬ 
spective. 

The  Scottish  gardens  illustrated  in  the 
collection  are  for  the  most  part  less  exten¬ 
sive  and  stately  than  the  English  ones  ;  in 
Scotland  the  wealth  necessary  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  keeping  up  of  such  gardens  was 
for  the  most  part  wanting.  There  are  the 
celebrated  examples  of  Drumlanrig  Castle  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  Drummond  Castle  in 
Perthshire  ;  the  view  of  the  former  shows  an 
effective  contrast  between  the  formal  garden 
and  the  wild  forest  beyond.  Among  the 
smaller  examples  Stobhall  (Perthshire),  with 
its  plain,  almost  barn-like  house,  and  its 
garden  punctuated  at  the  angles  of  the  lawns 
with  cut  trees,  is  interesting  and  characteris¬ 
tic  ;  so  are  the  garden  house  and  fishgates 
from  Kinross,  with  their  naive  stone  details. 

The  gates  and  gate-piers  which  give 
access  to  sumptuous  gardens  have  often 
been  an  occasion  for  fine  and  impressive 
design.  We  reproduce  the  illustration  of 
those  of  Drayton  Park,  Northants,  which  are 
exceptionally  good,  especially  in  the  bold 
modelling  of  the  eagles  on  the  principal 
piers.  In  modern  times  gate-piers  are 
generally  treated  with  much  more  timidity 
and  reserve  than  in  ancient  work ;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this  kind  of  effect  is  not  unfre- 
quently  presented,  but  the  modern  gate-pier 
is  too  often  a  starved-looking  concern  in 
comparison  with  the  bold  and  massive  treat¬ 
ment  of  former  days  ;  possibly  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  contract  system  has  shorn 
them  of  their  ancient  glories. 

On  the  other  hand  the  garden  houses  and 
dovecots  illustrated  in  this  collection  are 
poor  enough,  and  though  historically  inter¬ 
esting,  hardly  worth  illustrating  as  exam¬ 
ples.  The  illustrations  of  "topiary  work” 
(cut  trees)  are  characteristic  and  not 


extravagant ;  probably  the  more  outre  ex¬ 
amples  described  in  old  works,  in  which 
groups  of  figures  are  represented,  have  all 
perished  long  ago  ;  a  more  reasonable  taste 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  them 
up.  Those  which  are  figured  by  Mr.  Tnggs 
are  merely  somewhat  fanciful  forms  with  no 
special  meaning  ;  things  that  are  worth 
keeping  up  where  they  exist,  as  curiosities 
of  the  taste  of  another  time;  but  on  ihe 
whole  the  less  of  them  there  is  in  a  modem 
garden  the  better.  They  represent  a  false 
and  rather  frivolous  taste.  Of  the  two  plates 
of  lead  cisterns — things  which  co  not 
really  belong  to  gardening  —  we  hav>- 
reproduced  one,  because  it  shows  how 
much  trouble  and  cost  it  was  then 
thought  worth  while  to  go  to  in  dec<  - 
rating  these  objects  of  practical  use,  now 
generally  hidden  out  of  sight  and  left  in  the 
native  plainness  of  the  material  (where  it  is 
used  at  all).  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
regard  these  as  examples  for  imitation  ;  they 
are  too  stiff  and  lormal  for  a  material  so 
ductile  ;  a  modern  artistic  lead-worker  might 
produce  something  far  more  characteristic 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  material ;  but 
they  serve  to  remind  us  how  much  may  be 
done  with  a  lead  cistern. 

The  whole  book  does  the  greatest  credit 
both  to  author  and  publisher,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  for  a  long  time  to  come  remain  the 
leading  illustrative  work  on  the  subject  oS 
Formal  Gardens. 


NOTES. 

Probably  no  one  who  has 
Vauxhall  Bridge  f0n0wed  the  history  of  the  sub~ 

ject  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  will  be 
in  the  least  surprised  that  the  London  County 
Council  has  again  relused  to  listen  to  any  of 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  on  their 
method  of  dealing  with  new  bridges.  They 
are  totally  ignorant  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
architectural  treatment  of  a  bridge,  and  are 
apparently  resolved  to  go  their  own  way  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  out  of  sheep 
obstinacy.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  for 
their  action.  They  have  only  been  asked  to  do- 
what  the  Paris  City  Council  invariably  do  in- 
such  cases — to  appoint  an  architect  of  repute 
to  design  the  decorative  portion  of  the  bridge. 
It  could  do  them  no  possible  harm  to  accede 
to  so  reasonable  a  request ;  it  would  be  to- 
their  credit,  in  fact ;  but  they  prefer  their 
own  Philistinism.  Mr.  Ward,  the  ex-Chair- 
man  of  the  Bridges  Committee,  repeated 
again  the  statement  which  engineers  always- 
try  to  work  in,  that  the  Tower  Bridge  was- 
designed  by  an  architect  and  engineer,, 
and  that  no  structure  had  been  more 
criticised  by  architects.  The  first  part 
of  the  statement  has  been  contradicted1 
over  and  over  again,  as  Mr.  Ward  ought  to- 
know  perfectly  well ;  the  engineer  got  a 
Gothic  draughtsman  to  do  the  details,  who 
worked  under  him  and  whose  name  never 
appeared.  That  is  not  what  is  wanted  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  they  know 
that  it  is  not.  What  is  wanted  is  that  they 
should  employ  an  eminent  artist  to  design 
what  ought  to  be  artistic  work  ;  and  this  is 
what  they  doggedly  refuse  to  do.  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  they  have  heard  the 
last  of  the  matter  yet.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  Vauxhall  Bridge,  of  course,  but 
of  the  proper  designing  of  all  future  Thames, 
bridges. 
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Nuisances  and  A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of 
Urban  cases  dealing  with  the  respec- 
Authonties.  jjye  j-jg^ts  of  house  and  land 
owners  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Local  Authorities  have  come  before  the 
Courts  in  the  past  four  weeks,  and  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  some  importance  was  raised  in  the 
case  of  Leyman  v.  Hessle  Urban  District 
Council.*  The  plaintiff  applied  for  a  man¬ 
datory  injunction  for  the  removal  of  a  urinal 
which  the  Urban  Council,  purporting  to  act 
under  Section  39  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
4875  (which  gives  powers  for  the  erection  of 
such  conveniences  “  in  proper  and  con¬ 
venient  ”  situations),  had  erected  on  the 
main  road  between  Hull  and  Hessle,  and 
within  12  ft.  to  15  it.  of  the  plaintiffs  front 
gate.  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  on  the  facts  of 
the  case,  held  that  the  urinal  constituted 
a  nuisance,  as  it  materially  interfered 
with  the  ordinary  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  plaintiff  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  granted  the  injunction  without 
having  to  give  any  decision  on  the  powers  ot 
the  District  Council  under  the  section  of  the 
Act ;  but  as  this  question  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  owners  of  property,  it  may  be 
useful  to  point  out  that  it  has  already  been 
held  that  this  section  does  not  authorise  the 
creation  of  a  nuisance,  but  in  that  respect 
leaves  the  Urban  Authorities  in  the  same 
position  as  a  private  individual  (Vernon  v. 
Vestry  of  St.  James,  18  C.D.  449).  When, 
however,  the  erection  does  not  constitute  a 
nuisance — as,  for  instance,  where  it  is  some 
distance  away  (and  in  one  case  250  ft.  was 
held  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  render  a 
urinal  a  nuisance),  or  where  it  is  only  in 
course  of  construction— then  the  section  has 
to  be  considered,  and  the  effect  of  the  cases 
seems  to  be  that  where  no  improper  motive 
has  been  proved,  and  where  the  Authority 
has  properly  exercised  a  discretion,  the 
Courts  will  not  interfere,  and  thus,  in  the 
absence  of  nuisance,  the  householder  seems 
to  be  without  remedy,  as  it  has  also  been 
decided  that  in  such  cases  neither  has  he  any 
right  to  compensation  under  Section  308. 
In  some  of  the  older  cases  there  are  expres¬ 
sions  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Authority  need  only  be  exer¬ 
cised  as  to  where  the  public  need  can  be 
conveniently  satisfied  ;  but  in  the  recent  case 
of  Pethick  v.  Plymouth  Corporation  Mr. 
Justice  Chitty  expressly  laid  it  down  that 
the  surrounding  land  and  its  owners  and 
occupiers  were  also  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  ;  so  in  flagrant  cases,  it  appears, 
the  Courts  would  interfere  on  the  ground 
that  the  Local  Authority  had  failed  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  discretion  properly. 


Liability  Of  In  the  case  of  Bul1  v-  Mayor 
Road  &c.,  0f  Shoreditch  the  Court 

Authorities.  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  _ 

of  Appeal  had  a  question  of 
considerable  difficulty  to  decide  on  the 
findings  of  a  jury  after  a  second  trial  in  the 
Courts  below.  The  defendants  were  sued 
in  their  capacity  of  road  and  sewer  authority 
by  the  plaintiff,  who  had  suffered  personal 
injuries  through  being  overturned  in  a 
hansom  cab.  The  defendants  had  opened 
a  certain  road  to  lay  down  a  sewer,  and 
afterwards  had  filled  up  the  trench,  but  it 
had  subsequently  sunk.  The  cabman, 
finding  the  right  side  of  the  road  unfit, 
had  driven  to  the  oft  side,  and  there  run 
over  a  heap  of  gravel,  which  overturned 
the  cab.  The  jury  found  the  trench  to  have 
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been  dangerous,  and  that  the  cabman  was 
justified  in  going  to  the  off  side  ;  that 
the  road  had  been  properly  finished,  but  the 
rain  had  caused  it  to  sink ;  and  that  the 
heap  of  gravel  which  caused  the  accident 
had  not  been  placed  where  it  had  been  by 
the  defendants’  servants  or  with  their  per¬ 
mission.  On  these  findings,  the  Judge,  at 
the  second  trial,  had  given  judgment  for  the 
defendants,  and  the  plaintiff  now  appealed. 
The  defendants  contended  that  there  was  no 
misfeasance  on  their  part,  but  only  non¬ 
feasance  for  which  no  liability  attached  to 
them  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  heap  of  gravel 
having  been  placed  where  it  was  by  a 
wrongdoer,  no  liability  for  the  accident 
attached  to  them.  The  majority  of  the 
Court  of  AppealTound  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty  of  misfeasance,  as  they  should 
have  made  the  road  permanently  fit  and 
not  only  temporarily  so,  and  that,  although 
the  heap  of  gravel  was  not  placed 
where  it  had  been  by  the  defendants  them¬ 
selves,  they  were  fully  aware  of  its  position, 
and  as  they  had  failed  in  their  obligation  to 
one  of  the  public  to  make  the  road  safe, 
there  was  a  sufficient  chain  of  causation  to 
connect  the  breach  of  duty  with  the  ultimate 
mischief.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
decision  might  have  been  different  if  the 
defendants  had  been  unaware  of  the  position 
of  the  heap  of  gravel.  It  is  important  that 
the  general  public  should  recognise  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  cases  of  “  nonfeasance  ” 
and  "  misfeasance  ”  in  this  connexion. 
Thus,  if  gratings  or  manholes  are  in  proper 
condition  and  properly  fixed  in  a  road,  but 
owing  to  the  road  being  improperly  kept  up 
they  become  dangerous,  the  authorities 
cannot  be  made  liable,  whilst  it  is  otherwise 
if  the  grating  itselKis  defective  or  imperfect. 
Whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  authorities 
should,  through  a  dereliction  in  their  duties, 
be  allowed  to  endanger  the  public  safety 
in  this  manner  without  liability  is  not  now  a 
question  for  the  Courts,  but  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  we  think  the  sooner  this  anomaly 
in  the  law  is  removed  by  legislation  the 
better,  as  no  logical  distinction  can  be  traced 
between  the  two  kinds  of  negligence. 


“Appunen-  The  case  of  Webster  v. 

ances  to  .  . 

Detached  iirewis,  reported  in  our  last 
Villas.  issue,  raises  an  important 

question  for  householders  in  these  days  of 
increased  building  operations,  with  the 

consequent  diminution  of  light  and  air. 

The  defendant  held  a  plot  of  land  on  a 
building  estate,  which  was  held  subject  to  a 
covenant  restricting  the  erection  of  any 
buildings  on  the  land  other  than  one  or  two 
detached  villa  residences  of  a  certain  value, 
"with  the  appurtenances  thereto.’’  At  the 
time  this  land  was  conveyed  to  the  defen¬ 
dant  subject  to  this  covenant  made  with  his 
predecessor  in  title,  a  dwelling-house,  coach¬ 
house,  and  stables  had  been  erected  upon  it. 
The  defendant  pulled  down  the  fence 
between  his  land  and  the  adjoining  plot  and 
erected  in  its  place  a  building  30  ft.  long 
and  20  ft.  high  within  8  ft.  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour's  windows,  which  he  intended  to  use 
for  the  storage  of  bicycles,  firewood, 
laundry  utensils,  &c.  The  plaintiff  then 
brought  this  action  for  breach  of  the  coven¬ 
ant,  and  for  obstructing  the  light  and  air, 
but  failed  in  his  action,  the  court  holding 
this  structure  to  be  a  reasonable  one  for  the 
purposes  of  such  a  villa,  and  to  be  an 
“  appurtenance  thereto.”  It  is  unfortunate 
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the  report  is  silent  as  to  the  value  of  th 
villa,  but  the  addition  of  such  an  outhous: 
to  a  villa  already  supplied  with  stables  an 
coach-house  seems  a  serious  matter,  and  om 
which  can  hardly  have  been  within  the  com 
templation  ol  the  parties  to  the  origins 
contract. 


After  about  sixteen  yean 

Gatvj  f?5.¥ove‘  service  the  dam  in  Lak 
able  Weirs. 

Winnibigoshish,  controlling  th 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  hai, 
been  reconstructed.  The  new  structuri 
rests  upon  the  old  foundations,  and  includel 
two  concrete  abutments,  five  concrete  piersi 
five  steel  "  Tainter  ”  gates,  and  one  woodeii 
Paiker  "  bear-trap  ”  gate.  The  Taintel 
gates  are  of  steel,  sheathed  with  3  iuches  c 
oak.  Each  gate  has  five  sets  of  radial  armr 
securely  connected  to  a  steel  axle  havini 
cast  steel  trunnions  revolving  in  cast-iroi 
journal  boxes  bolted  to  the  pier  masonrji 
Concrete  counterweights  are  hung  bl 
chains  which  are  fastened  to  each  end  c 
the  gate  and  pass  over  sheaves  supporte: 
by  steel  framework.  Hoisting  is  effecte: 
by  means  of  double  -  purchase  wincheit 
and  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  man 
to  raise  or  lower  a  gate.  The  “  bear-trap  : 
gate  situated  at  one  end  of  the  dam  is  c 
somewhat  singular  construction,  consistin, 
of  three  timber  leaves,  with  ,  forged  stee 
hinges,  and  arranged,  as  the  name  implies 
after  the  fashion  of  a  trap.  Although  thil 
gate  is  heavily  loaded  with  protecting  iro- 
plates  and  rails,  it  responds  readily  to  thl 
regulating  mechanism,  and  comes  to  its  fina 
upward  position  without  any  jar  or  jerl 
This  ^curious  form  of  gate  was  original! 
devised  in  the  year  1819  as  a  means  for  th: 
improvement  of  navigation  on  the  Lehigi 
River  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  said  that  thl 
name  was  given  to  the  gate  by  the  workmai 
then  engaged  as  an  answer  to  curious  pei 
sons  who  desired  to  know  what  they  wen 
making.  Since  1819  the  bear-trap  gate  ha 
been  considerably  improved,  and  it  has  bee: 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  United  State 
by  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  am 
civil  engineers. 


On  Monday  evening  last  PrC 
CGaser  fessor  Lewes  delivered  thl 
first  of  a  course  of  four  Cantc 
lectures  upon  “  The  Future  of  Coal  Gas  an 
Allied  Illuminants  ”  before  the  Society  < 
Arts.  After  pointing  out  that  the  cost  < 
producing  coal  gas  must  tend  to  increas 
rather  than  decrease,  owing  to  the  gradu; 
exhaustion  of  the  best  beds  of  gas-makin 
coal,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  prices,  th 
lecturer  said  that  in  order  to  produce 
cheaper  gas  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  1 
the  use  of  a  cheap  diluent.  Fuel  gas  of  th 
Mond  or  Dowson  type  must  be  rejectei 
because  it  consists  mainly  of  non-con 
bustible  material,  which  cannot  be  econom 
cally  distributed  over  large  areas.  Wate 
gas,  however,  contains  very  little  incombu: 
tible  matter,  and  has  double  the  heatir 
power  of  fuel  gas,  and  is  therefore  moi 
serviceable  for  general  distribution.  Wat< 
gas  is  produced  by  the  action  of  steam  upc 
red-hot  coke,  one  of  the  residuals  obtaine 
in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  and  can  l 
manufactured  on  a  gasworks  at  one-thii 
the  cost  of  coal  gas.  Referring  to  tl 
poisonous  character  of  carbon  monoxid 
a  constituent  of  water  -  gas,  Profess 
Lewes  pointed  out  that  this  gas  is  al 
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per  cent.,  and  that  if  the  proportion  of 
rbon  monoxide  in  the  public  supply  were 
nited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  16  per  cent, 
e  risk  of  poisoning  by  leakage  would  not 
:  materially  increased.  In  view  of  the 
ipular  agitation  against  water-gas,  and  ol 
e  Bill  dealing  with  the  subject  which  has 
:en  introduced  into  Parliament,  the  discus- 
on  of  the  subject  by  Professor  Lewes  is 
:ry  opportune.  A  cheap  supply  of  gas  has 
■come  a  matter  of  great  industrial  and 
icial  importance,  for  the  number  of  gas 
igines  and  other  gas-consuming  appliances 
:onomically  employed  for  industrial  pur¬ 
ges  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has 
creased  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
aring  the  last  ten  years,  while  to  cheap  gas 
e  must  look  as  the  only  practicable  sub- 
itute  for  smoke-producing  fuel.  Many  of 
ar  competitors  on  the  Continent  and  in 
merica  have  for  years  been  supplied  with 
ater-gas,  and  its  use  in  limited  proportions 
1  this  country  should  not  be  prohibited  if 
commensurate  reduction  in  the  price 
aarged  for  the  gas  can  be  obtained. 


The  Bridges  Committee  of  the 
ThBr?de«."g  Oxfordshire  Comity  Council 
have  decided  to  carry  out  the 
riginal  plans  of  their  Surveyor  for  lattice- 
irder  bridges  of  50  ft.  span,  on  iron  piers. 
Ve  fully  expected  this  result,  although  it 
/as  a  duty  to  protest.  They  have  gone  far 
0  spoil  a  beautiful  place  ;  but  that  seems 
p  matter  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
aving  of  money,  which  is  the  sole  reason 
jlleged  for  the  action  of  the  Committee. 


It  is  not  often  that  one  can 
!kIeSGaHeryWneSfind  even  a  sma11  exhibition  in 
which  every  work  is  worth 
ttention  and  the  majority  are  among  the 
nest  productions  of  their  authors,  but  this 
rivilege  has  been  provided  for  us  by  the 
enerosity  of  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter  in  lending 
is  pictures  for  exhibition  in  Messrs.  Lawrie’s 
iallery  in  New  Bond-street.  Round  the 
/alls  of  the  larger  room  are  disposed  a  group 
f  pictures  so  fascinating  in  their  varied 
Merest  and  beauty  that  it  is  difficult,  having 
nee  entered  the  room,  to  make  up  one’s 
find  to  leave  it.  First  in  the  collection 
omes  Turner's  extraordinary  effort,  quite  at 
he  end  of  his  career,  to  rival  Titian  in  his 
iwn  field,  in  the  painting  of  "  The  Departure 
if  Adonis  for  the  Chase.”  The  figure  of 
-’’enus,  needless  to  say,  does  not  equal  the 
Irawing  of  Titian ;  but  the  whole  effect 
>f  the  picture,  as  a  kind  of  modern 
:cho  of  the  great  Renaissance  painter, 
s  wonderful  in  its  way  ;  the  sky 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  actually  cut  out 
>f  one  of  Titian’s  pictures.  Reynolds’s 
1  Nymph  and  Piping  Boy,’’  one  of  his  finest 
:fforts  in  colour  and  composition,  comes 
iext ;  then  an  example  of  David  Cox  at  the 
ugliest  point  of  his  art — if  there  is  a  finer 
David  Cox  than  “  The  Skirts  of  the  Forest,” 
ive  do  not  know  it.  This  is  balanced  by  a 
sine  Linnell  landscape,  not  quite  equal  to  the 
pox  in  breadth  and  power  of  style,  but  in  its 
lown  style  an  interesting  contrast  to  the 
Jother.  Between  these  two  the  “Bella 
)Mano  ’’  of  Rossetti  represents]  the  best  of 
iRossetti’s  art — somewhat  over-rated  in  our 
jopinion,  but  impossible  to  overlook.  Rom¬ 
ney's  "  Mrs.  Jordan  ”  is  followed  by  Walker’s 
“  Bathers,”  perhaps  his  most  complete  and 


typical  work.  Millais’s  “  Joan  of  Arc  ”  is  a 
perfect  work  in  execution,  and  much  finer 
in  expression,  as  a  realisation  of  the 
heroine,  than  seems  to  be  generally 
recognised  —  Millais  is  so  entirely  free 
from  exaggeration  or  theatrical  effect  in  these 
things.  Landseer’s  “  Titania  and  Bottom,” 
not  so  much  admired  now  as  it  once  was,  is 
a  typical  example  of  his  finesse  in  execu¬ 
tion  ;  Constable’s  "  The  Edge  of  the  Wood,” 
a  masterly  work,  is  followed  by  Millais’s 
“  Murthly  Moss,”  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  ever  painted  —  looking  more 
beautiful  every  time  one  sees  it  ;  and  in  a 
small  collection  like  this  it  can  be  more  fully 
appreciated  than  amid  the  crowd  of  a  large 
exhibition.  The  remaining  three  in  the 
large  room  are  Mr.  Herkomer’s  “  Last 
Muster,”  perhaps  his  best  work  ;  Mr. 
Leader's  “  Parting  Day,”  belonging  to  the 
secondary  and  popular  grade  of  landscape 
art,  but  showing  the  artist  at  his  best ;  and 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  "  Scapegoat,”  which  has 
compelled  the  attention  of  the  world  by  sheer 
power  of  painting,  in  spite  of  its  ugliness 
and  the  absurd  incongruity  of  the  solemn 
text  on  the  top  of  the  frame.  By  the  way, 
how  came  so  conscientious  a  painter  to 
misrepresent  the  familiar  markings  of  the 
moon’s  surface  as  he  has  done  in  this 
picture  ?  The  smaller  room  contains  some 
very  interesting  portraits  of  the  Constable 
family  ;  John  Phillip’s  last  and  not  quite 
finished  picture  ;  Millais’s  wonderful  portrait 
of  John  Bright  ;  and  Mr.  Riviere’s  fine  and 
poetically  suggestive  painting,  “The  Magi¬ 
cian’s  Doorway.”  It  is  a  wonderful  collection 
to  find  in  so  small  a  space,  and  forms  a 
notable  exposition  cf  the  variety  and  power 
of  modern  English  painting. 


The  collection  of  water-colour 
Mr’GaliMyinS  drawings  by  Mr.  Claude  Spero 
— an  Italian,  we  presume,  from 
his  name — at  Mr.  McLean’s  Gallery  in  the 
Haymarket,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  of 
topographical  than  artistic  interest ;  at  least, 
their  artistic  interest  is  not  of  the  highest  ; 
the  style  is  mannered  and  conventional. 
The  drawings  from  Pompeii  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are,  however,  of  considerable 
interest  and  value  as  representations ; 
the  most  effective  are  "  Outside  the 
Stabian  Gate  ”  and  “  Evening  in  the 
Forum,”  in  both  of  which  Vesuvius  plays 
an  important  and  effective  part  in  the 
background.  Among  the  "  Drawings  in 
Capri  and  the  Neighbourhood  ’’  there  is 
a  characteristic  one  of  “  A  Caprean  Villa,” 
with  its  colonnade  painted  red  in  the 
lower  portion  and  climbed  over  by  a  vine, 
and  its  circular  medallions  with  decorative 
subjects  ;  and  among  these  and  the  “  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Sketches  ’’  are  landscapes  which  are 
very  pretty  in  effect  and  carefully  finished ; 
but  they  give  one  rather  too  much  the 
impression  of  drawings  suitable  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  chromo-lithography. 


Hospital,  Auckland  Rural  District.— On 
the  20th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Auckland,  Shildon, 
and  Wellington  Joint  Hospital  Board,  tenders  were 
received  for  the  new  hospital  to  be  built  at 
Helmington  Row  with  a  capacity  of  twenty-four 
beds.  The  tenders  were  : — T.  Manners,  Bishop 
Auckland,  9,057/.  93.  ;  Walton  Bros.,  Crook,  9,060/.  ; 
W.  D.  Ayton,  Tow  Law,  10,280/.  ;  W.  Hudson, 
Bishop  Auckland,  9,511/.  153.  nd.  ;  T.  &  J.  White, 
Newcastle,  10,265/.  ;  Cl-  H.  Bell.  Bishop  Auckland, 
9>39^^-  i  J-  C.  Nichol,  South  Shields,  9,440/.  The 
second  lowest  tender,  that  of  Walton  Bros.,  was 
accepted.  The  estimate  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W. 
Perkin?,  Bishop  Auckland,  was  9,005/. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  last  week,  in  the  Meeting  -  room  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  No. 

9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare,  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  and  some  nominations 
having  been  read, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  : — Messrs.  L.  L.  Jeeves,  C.  D.  Power, 

G.  R.  Bryce,  H.  Rigg,  B.  G.  Gwyther,  J. 
Swanbrick,  G.  A.  Soames,  and  A.  C.  Bossom. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  also  reinstated, 
i.e.,  Messrs.  P.  M.  Horder  and  H.  W.  Roberts. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  announced 
the  following  donations  to  the  library,  i.e.,  a 
parcel  of  books,  comprising  some  volumes  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects' 
Transactions,  Builders,  &c.,  presented  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  ;  “  The  Life,  Work,  and 
Influence  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,”  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  Maclaren  Ross  ;  “  The  Life,  Work,  and 
Influence  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,”  presented  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lovegrove  ;  and  “  Lettering  in 
Ornament,"  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  presented 
Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 
Mr.  Cecil  C.  Brewer  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “  Sanatoria  ”  : — 

The  principle  which  seems  to  have  actuated 
your  Committee  in  their  invitation  to  me  to 
speak  to-night  on  “  Sanatoria  for  Consump¬ 
tives,”  seems  to  have  been  this,  that  if 
you  invite  some  one  who  but  half  knows  his 
subject  you  are  likely  to  get  a  livelier  dis¬ 
cussion  than  if  you  put  up  your  expert,  and 
by  so  doing  frighten  away  other  speakers.  I 
am  perfectly  conscious  that  there  are  others 
here  to-night  much  more  competent  to  speak 
than  I,  but  I  was  assured  by  the  Secretary  that 
none  were  willing  to  take  up  the  subject,  and 
as  it  is  one  on  which  I  am  most  anxious  to 
obtain  information,  I  consented  to  act  as  a  bait 
to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
they  will  be  drawn  by  my  remarks  to  give  to 
the  meeting  some  of  the  knowledge  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  possess. 

I  feel,  too,  that  I  am  speaking  at  a  not  very 
opportune  moment.  I  had  hoped  that  before 
this  date  something  would  have  been  known 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  King's  Sanatorium 
Competition.  That  is  to  say,  something 
further  than  the  mere  awards — that  the  essays 
and  plans  would  have  been  published,  and  that 
we  should  have  had  a  chance  of  seeing  and 
discussing  the  plans  accompanying  the  prize 
essays  on  the  ideal  sanatorium,  as  judged  by 
the  leading  medical  specialists.  However, 
these  have  not  been  published,  and  nothing  is 
as  yet  publicly  known  as  to  the  form  the 
building  will  ultimately  take. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  con¬ 
sumptives  by  the  so-called  open  air,  or 
“  Nordrach,”  system,  of  which  the  two  main 
features  are  open  air  and  abundant  feeding, 
though  Dr.  Walker  will  tell  you  that  it  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  this.  1  shall  speak  first 
of  these  sanatoria  generally,  mentioning  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  those  already  built, 
both  for  paying  and  non-paying  patients,  and 
shall  then  go  on,  if  there  is  time,  to  discuss 
some  details  of  construction  and  fittings. 

I  shall  not  tell  you  anything  about  sites, 
aspect,  climate.  Those  are  all  more  medical 
than  architectural  points,  and  I  shall  leave  them 
to  Dr.  Walker,  who  is  to  speak  after  me,  and 
who  will,  I  hope,  give  you  a  description  of  the 
life  of  a  sanatorium  patient  and  of  the  essential 
points  of  the  treatment,  and  will,  from  her  very 
great  practical  experience  of  the  treatment, 
answer  any  questions  you  may  put,  and  give 
reasons  for  many  of  the  things  that  I  shall  state 
as  axioms. 

Existing  sanatoria  as  to  their  plans  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  Firstly, 
those  built  on  a  concentrated  plan  ;  and, 
secondly,  those  on  the  cottage,  or  block  system  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  vary  from  the  large  hotel¬ 
like  buildings,  such  as  Falkenstein  and  Hohen- 
honnef,  in  Germany,  both  having  five  floors, 
to  Nordrach  and  the  American  Cottage  Sana¬ 
toria,  with  quite  small  blocks,  having  two  floors 
at  most.  In  comparing  the  two  systems,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Nordrach,  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  all  these  sanatoria,  is  on  the 
cottage  plan,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
from  a  purely  medical  point  of  view,  this 
plan  is  best ;  but  the  disadvantages  in  working 
are  many  and  obvious,  both  as  regards  con¬ 
venience  and  economy. 
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The  medical  requirements  are  extremely 
simple.  Every  part  of  the  building  must  be  : 

(i.)  Well  ventilated. 

(ii.)  Free  from  dust  and  easily  cleansed. 

(iii.)  Patients’  rooms,  in  addition  to  abun¬ 
dant  fresh  air,  must  have  as  much  sunlight  as 
possible,  and  must  be  protected  from  cold 
winds.  .  ,  r 

(iv.)  The  building  must  be  as  sound  proof  as 
practicable. 

The  perfect  sanatorium,  therefore,  will  be  the 
one  that  fulfils  these  requirements,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  convenient  of  management  and 
supervision,  provides  reasonable  comfort  for 
patients  in  all  weathers,  and  has  not  too  much 
the  appearance  of  a  hospital  or  barrack,  but 
which  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  degenerate 
into  the  hotel  or  hydropathic  establishment. 

At  Nordrach,  which  is  rightly  called  a 
colony,  the  various  buildings  are  scattered 
throughout  the  village  at  some  considerable 
distance  apart ;  some  of  them  have  been 
especially  built,  but  others,  such  as  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  staff  offices  and  some  patients 
blocks,  are  merely  old  buildings  converted, 
and  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
success  of  this  sanatoria  has  been  due  to 
management,  strict  regime,  and  the  personal 
magnetism  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Walther, 
the  founder,  rather  than  to  its  buildings  or 
site.  .  . 

Nevertheless,  some  recent  sanatoria  in  this 
country  have  been  built  closely  following  the 
Nordrach  plan.  One  lately  built,  which  I  have 
seen,  has  its  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  staff 
offices  on  one  side  of  a  little  valley,  and  the 
patients'  rooms  on  the  other,  at  least  200 
yards  away,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
communication  between  them  than  an  un¬ 
covered  and  unsheltered  path.  Now,  con¬ 
sidering  that  in  any  sanatorium  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  patients  must  be  confined 
to  bed,  and  must  at  the  same  time  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  substantial  and  appetising  meals, 
such  a  plan  is  surely  absurd,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why,  because  a  sanatorium  in  the  Black 
Forest  has  succeeded,  in  spite  of  such  an 
arrangement,  that  we  should  handicap  our¬ 
selves  with  it  in  England — and  the  cottage 
system  seems  unsuitable  to  our  climate  but 
would  rather  suggest  the  large  building  spread 
over  as  much  ground  as  possible,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  parts  may  be  easily  isolated. 

I  propose  now  to  show  you  the  plans  of 
some  sanatoria  built  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  concentrated  plan,  discussing 
them  as  they  are  upon  the  screen. 

1.  Falkenstein. — I  have  placed  this  first,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  now  is,  perhaps, 
the  best-known,  German  sanatoria,  having 
been  much  advertised  lately  through  the  visit 
of  our  King,  and  it  happens  to  be  one  which  I 
have  myself  seen.  This  building,  which  was 
erected  in  1876,  accommodates  112  paying 
patients  on  five  floors,  of  which  I  have 
only  been  able  to  obtain  the  main  or 
ground-floor  plan.  There  is  a  basement 
below  this  occupied  by  very  large  stores, 
bathrooms,  and  offices,  with  a  verandah  in 
front,  and  above  are  three  floors  of  patients’ 
rooms.  The  lay-out  is  ingenious,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  central  recess  on  the 
plan  is  an  advantage,  for  the  rooms  in  the 
centre  are  somewhat  deprived  of  sun.  The 
building  generally  is  too  much  of  the  hotel 
type,  and  the  number  of  sitting-rooms  is 
altogether  excessive  and  harmful  ;  they  are 
difficult  to  supervise,  and  are  a  temptation  to 
patients  to  spend  too  much  time  indoors  ;  it 
being  now  generally  admitted  that  patients 
when  indoors  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  own  rooms,  which  can  be  thoroughly 
ventilated,  and  where  talking  and  forbidden 
amusements  are  not  indulged  in.  There  are 
also  too  many  mouldings,  decorations,  cur¬ 
tains,  and  other  dust-traps  about  the  building. 
The  water-closets  are  not  detached  from  the 
main  building,  and  the  ordinary  baths  are  poor, 
except  for  the  douch,  &c.,  which  are  much 
used,  and  which  are  situated  in  the  basement 
under  the  staffrooms,  and  here  the  bathing  is 
done  under  medical  supervision,  and  the  taps 
are  placed  outside  the  rooms.  The  dining¬ 
room,  the  one  really  important  sitting-room  in 
a  sanatorium,  though  a  fine  room,  is  not  well 
placed,  having  only  north  and  east  aspect. 
The  patients’  rooms  are  13  ft.  to  14  ft.  high, 
which  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  even  incon¬ 
venient,  8  it.  6  in.  to  9  ft.  having  been  found  in 
practice  to  be  quite  an  efficient  and  convenient 
height.  But  to  take  the  chief  objection  to  this 
plan  last,  the  patients’  rooms  are  placed  on 
both  sides  of  corridors,  and  it  has  become  an 
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axiom  that  patients'  rooms  should  only  be 
placed  on  one  (and  that,  of  course,  the  south) 
side  of  a  corridor  ;  in  other  words,  that  your 
patients’  block  must  only  be  one  room  thick. 
This  has  been  realised  in  Germany  now  as 
well  as  in  England,  as  you  will  see  in  the  plans 
of  more  recent  German  buildings  which  I 
shall  show  immediately. 

Let  me  first  show  Hohenhonnef.  This 
closely  resembles  the  Falkenstein  plan,  but  is,  1 
think,  an  improvement  on  it,  as  it  should  be, 
having  been  built  sixteen  years  later.  The 
wings  here  are  shorter,  so  that  the  centre  is 
not  so  shut  off  from  the  sun.  The  dining¬ 
room  with  east  and  west  aspects  and  the 
complete  blow  through  is  better;  and  on 
the  upper  or  patients’  floor,  the  central 
portion  is  only  one  room  thick,  and  the  water- 
closets  are  partially  isolated.  But  we  get  the 
same  excessive  number  of  sitting-rooms  and 
the  same  number  of  stories.  In  both  these 
sanatoria,  which  are  for  paying  patients,  there 
are  bedrooms  for  visitors  and  friends  of 
patients,  and  these  together  with  the  number 
of  reception  rooms  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  life  more  nearly  approaches  to  that  in  a 
large  hotel  than  would  be  allowed  at  Nordrach, 
and  certainly  the  general  aspect  of  Falkenstein 
when  I  saw  it  three  years  ago  was  very 
different  to  that  of  the  newer  and  stricter 
English  sanatoria. 

3.  Ruppertshain.— This  sanatorium  for  the 
poorer  classes,  built  about  six  miles  from 
Falkenstein  in  1895,  is,  as  regards  plan  and 
arrangement,  to  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former.  The  building  was  originally  planned 
to  accommodate  men  in  the  west,  and  women 
in  the  east  wing,  and  was  so  being  used  when  1 
visited  it ;  but  a  new  sanatorium  for  women 
was  then  being  built  close  by,  and  the  whole 
of  the  old  building  was  to  be  given  up  to  men. 
The  arc  form  is  distinctly  good,  although  the 
thickening  of  the  ends  seems  a  mistake,  and 
overshadows  the  rooms  next  to  them.  Here 
you  will  notice  that  the  room  and  corridor 
plan  has  been  adopted,  so  that  by  the  use  of 
fanlights  over  doors  an  excellent  blow  through 
may  be  obtained.  You  will  notice  that  a 
dining-room  and  a  dayroom  are  the  only 
sitting-rooms  provided,  but  that  there  are 
ample  open-air  galleries.  The  basement  con¬ 
tains,  beside  the  day- rooms,  douche-room, 
stores,  cellars,  heating  chambers,  &c. 

On  the  first  and  second  fljois  the  dining¬ 
rooms  occupy  the  centre,  one  being  for  men, 
the  other  for  women,  and  there  are  small  pan- 
tries  off  them— -a  certain  amount  of  the  light 
housework  being  done  by  patients,  both  men 
and  women.  The  bedrooms  are  arranged  for 
one,  three,  and  five  beds  respectively,  but  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  they  were  being  used  for  larger 
numbers  than  these.  This  dormitory  arrange¬ 
ment  can  only  be  tolerated  on  the  ground  of 
expense,  and  possibly  in  the  case  cf  very  poor 
patients  who,  Dr.  Walker  tells  me,  do  not 
always  appreciate  the  luxury  of  a  single  room. 
But  any  one  who  has  slept  for  many  nights  in 
the  next  room  even  to  a  coughing  consumptive 
patient  will  realise  how  essential  separate 
rooms  are. 

Here  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  fairly 
isolated,  and  for  the  most  part  good,  except  lor 
the  earth  closets,  which  are  of  a  strange  and 
wondrous  pattern — that  is  to  say,  they  are  on 
the  soil-pipe  plan — this  pipe  being  a  9-in. 
glazed  stoneware  one,  and  as  it  bends  and 
twists,  and  is  jointed  to  connect  to  the 
closet  below,  the  result  may  be  imagined, 
and  I  could  well  believe  the  doctor  when  he 
assured  me  that  they  must  shortly  be  abolished 
and  water-closets  put  in. 

The  two  small  buildings  on  the  extreme  west 
of  the  plan,  are  objectionable,  being  pigstyes, 
and  comfortably  placed  between  the  open  air 
gallery  and  the  scullery.  In  spite  of  these 
objections  the  buildings  are  well  laid  out  and 
built,  and  as  there  is  no  ornament,  and  reason¬ 
able  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  the  lodg¬ 
ment  of  dust,  they  struck  me  as  in  every  way 
better  than  those  at  the  parent  institution, 
Falkenstein. 

Alland. — This  sanatorium,  which  was  opened 
in  1897,  is  thirty  miles  from  Vienna,  and  at 
present  accommodates  118  patients,  but  the 
grounds,  farm,  laundry,  lighting,  laboratory, 
and  other  blocks  are  sufficiently  large  for  a 
sanatorium  for  300,  and  new  patients’  blocks 
will  shortly  be  built  to  bring  the  number  to 
this  total.  This  sanatorium  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  in  England  at  this  moment,  as 
in  present  size  and  completeness  it  closely 
approaches  the  King’s  scheme.  It  is  intended 
for  patients  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  charges 
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being  about  303.  per  week  for  first,  and  12s. 
per  week  for  second-class  patients. 

You  will  see  by  a  glance  at  the  ground  floor:] 
plan  that  the  patients  are  accommodated  in 
dormitories  as  at  Ruppertshain,  but  here  each 
dormitory  accommodates  eight  patients,  ex-1 
cept  for  six  small  rooms  to  accommodate  twor 
each.  The  lay-out  of  this  main  patients’  block: 
is  fairly  good  as  a  whole.  The  sanitary  blocks; 
are  not,  of  course,  sufficiently  isolated  for: 
English  ideas.  But  the  chief  fault  lies  to  myi 
mind  in  the  size  of  the  dormitories,  and  thei 
fact  that  each  acts  as  a  passage-room  for  at; 
least  one  other.  As  at  Ruppertshain,  the  wash-: 
ing  is  done  in  the  lavatories  and  not  in  thei 
bedrooms,  excepting  in  the  case  of  patientst 
confined  in  bed,  and,  where  dormitories  are 
used,  this  is  the  best  arrangement  ;  though! 
where  separate  rooms  are  provided  it  is  a  very  ; 
vexed  question  as  to  whether  washing  and' 
bathing  should  be  done  in  the  rooms  or  not.  I 
At  Nordrach,  where  great  stress  is  placed  upon  t 
bathing,  each  room  is  provided  with  a  shower-r 
bath,  and  in  other  sanatoria  a  fixed  lavatory  is 
placed  in  each  room.  The  disadvantages  in  1 
having  wash  and  supply  pipes  in  rooms  are  1 
so  obvious  that  I  think  it  is  better  to  have  all! 
washing  and  bathing  done  in  separate  rooms, s 
allowing  washstands  and  baths,  which  may  be  1 
connected  only  to  the  first-class  of  patients  and  1 
to  those  too  ill  to  walk  to  the  bath  rooms. 

The  dining  and  kitchen  block  are  to  the' 
south-east  of  and  rather  lower  than  the ' 
patients’  block,  the  ground  floor  being  on  a ; 
level  with  the  basement  of  the  latter,  to  which  1 
it  is  connected  by  a  covered  way.  There  are  1 
two  basements  to  this  block,  used  for  cellars, ; 
servants’  rooms,  offices,  &c.  This  dining-hall  I 
is  a  well  placed  room,  and  the  cooking  arrange- : 
ments  seem  excellent. 

Alland,  like  the  projected  King’s  Sanatorium,  1 
has  a  fine  laboratory  block,  with  mortuary  and  ; 
dissecting-room,  also  a  scientific  library,  and : 
accommodation  for  one  or  two  foreign  medical  1 
men  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  place  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  study  ;  there  is  also  an  electric  . 
light-house,  laundry,  and  model  farm.  These  < 
are  detached  from  the  main  building,  and  i 
as  they  are  similar  to  those  which  must  - 
be  provided  for  any  general  hospital,  I  do  not  • 
intend  to  describe  them — the  whole  is  very  ; 
well  and  fully  set  out  in  the  Alland  Sanatorium  t 
Association's  report,  published  in  Vienna,  i 
which  contains  full  plans,  diagrams,  &c. 

Albertsberg. — I  have  included  this  among  : 
my  slides,  for  though  I  can  tell  you  little  about 
it,  it  seemed  an  interesting  plan  for  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  poor  patients’  sanatorium,  the  cost  having 
been  but  125/.  per  bed  against  173/.  per  bed  at 
Ruppertshain,  and  240/.  at  Alland.  The  dor 
mitories  here  are  for  ten  beds  each,  but  there  1 
are  said  to  be  eight  single-bedded  rooms  in 
the  block  behind  the  dining-room.  This 
seems  a  mistake,  for  they  must,  unless  the 
slope  in  the  ground  is  very  great,  be  some¬ 
what  cut  off  from  light  and  air.  Another  and 
very  obvious  fault  is  that  the  open-air  galleries 
are  too  much  sheltered  between  the  blocks  ; 
but  there  seems  an  idea  in  the  plan,  and 
the  use  of  the  dining  and  sitting-rooms  as 
passages  seems  an  expedient  to  which  no  real 
objection  can  be  taken. 

Before  leaving  these  German  sanatoria,  let 
me  add  that  they  all,  except  the  last,  appear  too 
high,  having  five  floors.  This,  even  though 
the  stairs  be  made  easy  of  go,  places  too  great 
a  strain  upon  consumptive  patients.  : 

Now,  gentlemen,  having  shown  you  plans  of 
several  German  buildings,  only  some  ot  which 
I  have  seen,  may  I  be  permitted  to  show  you 
the  plan  of  a  small  English  sanatorium  which 

1  know  well — namely,  that  built  for  the  East 
Anglian  Sanatorium  Co. at  Nayland,  Suffolk,  and 
of  which  Dr.  Walker  is  the  I/fedical  Director. 
This  building  was  originally  intended  for 
twenty-eight  paying  patients,  but  seven  more 
rooms  were  fitted  up  in  the  roof  during  con¬ 
struction.  You  will  see  here  that  slightly 
radiating  wings  were  adopted,  and,  I  believe, 
the  angle  which  these  make  with  the  centre 
has  been  found  to  be  about  right,  that  is  to  say, 
they  afford  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  without 
shutting  off  the  sidelight  from  the  centre. 
Each  wing  contains  six  ordinary  patients’  bed¬ 
rooms  (10  by  14  by  8  ft.  6  in.)  on  each  floor, 
and  larger  bay  rooms  at  each  end  ;  those 
next  the  op£n  air  galleries  being  given  up  to 
staff  officers’  rooms  so  that  control  is  always 
kept  over  patients  in  the  galleries  and  also 
over  the  corridors.  Practically  the  whole 
width  of  the  south  wall  is  window  from 

2  ft.  6  in.  sill  level  to  the  ceilings.  A  corre¬ 
sponding  light  is  put  in  right  across  the  north 
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wall  of  the  room  above  6  ft.  high,  and  again 
in  the  corridor  opposite,  so  that  a  complete 
blow  through  can  be  obtained. 

The  sanitary  blocks  are  placed  centrally 
behind  the  patients  blocks,  and  a  nurse’s  room 
at  each  end  close  to  the  secondary  staircases. 
The  administration  block  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  block,  with  a  passage  through  to  the 
dining-room,  which  is  an  almost  detached 
room.  The  small  passage  connecting  the 
administration  block  with  the  dining-room 
was  originally  planned  as  an  open  verandah, 
but  after  one  or  two  south  westerly  gales 
which  had  an  unfortunate  knack  of  upsetting 
nurses  with  trays  passing  to  patients’  bed¬ 
rooms,  glass  screens  had  to  be  fitted,  which  in 
really  fine  and  settled  weather  can  be  removed. 
Now,  if  one  short  length  of  corridor  open  on 
one  side  proved  itself  inconvenient  here,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  cottage  or  villa  block 
sanatorium  could  never  be  a  success  in 
English  climate  unless  the  blocks  were  con¬ 
nected  by  enclosed  passages  either  above  or 
below  ground,  or  unless  each  block  was 
provided  with  kitcheners  and  full  equipment 
for  serving  meals,  and  either  of  these  two 
expedients  would  be  exceedingly  extravagant, 
and  I  cannot  see  that  there  would  be  corre¬ 
sponding  advantages. 

But  to  return  to  the  plan  before  us.  Stretch¬ 
ing  eastwards  from  the  dining-room  come  the 
kitchen  and  offices,  with  extra  larders  and  stores 
in  a  basement  under  the  east  end  of  the  block. 
Here  an  open  corridor  is  provided,  but  there 
is  a  passage-way  through  kitchen  and  pantry, 
which  can  be  used  in  windy  weather.  There 
is  no  first  floor  over  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen  block.  On  the  first  floor  over  the 
administrative  block  is  a  pathological  room, 
and  sewing  and  linen  rooms.  The  front  por¬ 
tion  of  the  first  floor  is  similar  to  the  ground 
floor.  On  the  top  floor  on  the  east  side  are 
patients’  room,  and  on  the  west  nurses’  and 
servants'  rooms.  You  will  notice  that  owing 
to  the  slope  of  the  ground  the  administrative 
blocks  are  mid-way  between  the  ground  and 
first  floor  patients’  room,  so  that  patients  on 
either  floor  have  only  to  go  up  or  down  one 
flight  of  steps  to  reach  the  dining-room. 

I  have  chosen  these  plans  from  those  avail¬ 
able,  almost  haphazardly,  I  am  afraid.  Open 
air  sanatoria  are  being  built  all  over  Europe 
and  North  America.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
Africa,  and  I  learn  from  the  highest  authority 
that  Wei-Hai-Wei  is  considered  a  suitable 
position.  In  Switzerland,  of  course,  are  many 
of  the  best  known  ones,  though  I  do  not  think 
that  these  are  constructed  on  the  latest  and 
most  scientific  methods,  which  I  am  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  describe  to-night. 

But  having  seen  these  few  plans,  you  will 
probably  have  realised  how  extremely  simple 
the  planning  of  small  sanatoria  is.  Difficulties, 
undoubtedly,  increase  enormously  directly  the 
numbers  to  be  accommodated  increase.  You 
are  then  at  once  confronted  with  the  question 
of  area  covered,  and  distance  from  dining-room 
and  kitchen,  and  the  number  of  floors  allow¬ 
able.  As  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
patients  should  dine  in  the  general  dining¬ 
room  as  often  as  possible,  this  question  of  the 
distance  of  the  patients'  rooms  from  the  dining¬ 
room  is  really  a  vital  one.  It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  the  buildings  should  be 
built  on  a  great  number  of  floors,  and  lifts  pro¬ 
vided.  Against  this  there  are  two  objections 
(1)  the  fear  that  the  lower  rooms  may  ventilate 
into  the  upper  ;  (2)  the  expense  of  running  the 
■  lifts,  which  would  have  to  be  very  large,  as 
they  would  be  chiefly  used  in  going  to  and 
from  meals,  and  therefore  by  practically  the 
whole  of  the  patients  at  once. 

As  to  construction,  everything  that  applies  to 
general  hospital  construction  applies  here,  but 
an  effort  should  be  made  not  to  give  the 
place  too  much  of  the  hospital  air.  In  this 
climate  verandahs  outside  the  bedrooms  are 
generally  considered  a  mistake.  The  open- 
air  galleries  should  be  placed  either  in 
between  the  rooms  (I  have  sometimes  won¬ 
dered  whether  the  ideal  plan  would  not  be  to 
have  one  between  every  alternate  room),  or  at 
the  ends  of  corridor  or  quite  away  from  the 
house.  They  should  not  be  less  than  10  ft. 
deep,  and  there  should  be  ample  space 
laterally,  say  8  ft.,  to  each  person.  When 
I  visited  Falkenstein  and  Ruppertshain  the 
i  couches  in  the  open-air  galleries  seemed  much 
,  too  close  together. 

Ventilation. — In  some  German  and,  I  believe, 

1  some  American  sanatoria  mechanical  ventila¬ 
tion  is  resorted  to.  But  this  seems  a  great  mis- 
I  take — one  of  the  objects  of  the  treatment  is  the 


hardening  of  the  patients,  and  for  this  there 
can  be  nothing  better  than  open  windows. 
Casements  opening  in  have  been  found  the 
best  form  of  window.  Sashes  only  allow  of 
half  the  window-space  being  used  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  casements  opening  out  are  most 
troublesome  and  noisy  in  windy  weather. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  windows  should  be 
hopper  hung  or  on  centres,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  lift  butt  hinges  to  the  casements 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  right  away  in  hot 
weather. 

Open  fireplaces,  except  for  appearance  in 
sitting  rooms,  are  not  advisable  on  account  of 
the  dust,  and  low  pressure  steam  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  form  of  heating.  Hot 
water  would,  of  course,  be  preferable,  were  it 
not  that  in  sanatoria  the  temperature  of  rooms 
may  fall  below  freezing,  and  there  is  a  danger 
of  burst  pipes,  and  as  the  radiators  are  chiefly 
used  for  a  short  time  while  patients  are  dres¬ 
sing,  hot  water  will  not  heat  them  rapidly 
enough.  Besides,  with  very  long,  low 
buildings  such  as  I  have  been  advocating,  hot 
water  cannot  be  efficiently  used. 

The  best  position  for  the  radiator  in  patients’ 
rooms  is  another  point,  I  think,  to  be  settled. 

I  show  you  three  plans  of  patients'  rooms  at 
Falkenstein,  at  the  East  Anglian  Sanatorium, 
and  at  a  sanatorium  recently  designed.  The 
position  of  the  radiator  in  the  last,  under  the 
windows,  has  been  severely  criticised  by 
doctors  as  not  efficiently  heating  the  room,  and 
the  other  position  is  probably  the  best.  The 
foot  of  the  bed  has  been'  suggested,  and  the 
place  seems  an  excellent  one,  were  it  not  for 
the  difficulty  of  moving  the  bed.  The  radia¬ 
tors  should  be  fixed  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  wall  to  allow  of  dusting  behind,  and 
should  be  of  such  a  pattern  that  a  brush  can  be 
used  between  tubes. 

The  doors  of  patients’  rooms  and  open-air 
galleries  should  be  made  large  enough  to  allow 
of  beds  being  wheeled  in  and  out  with  ease. 
The  flooring  of  patients’  rooms  and  corridors 
is  a  question  to  which  a  great  deal  of  attention 
has  been  given — smooth,  plain  linoleum  is 
probably  the  best  for  both.  Tiles,  parquet  or 
mosaic, are  excellent,  except  on  account  of  noise, 
and  this  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Sanatoria  with  long  lengths  of  corridor  and  a 
number  of  rooms  having  both  doors  and 
windows  opening  on  to  them  are  apt  to  be  so 
noisy  as  to  have  a  really  bad  effect  on  nervous 
patients,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  rubber 
door  stops,  silent  window  fastenings,  and 
noiseless  floor  coverings  must  be  adopted. 
Probably  the  india-rubber  flooring  now  used 
in  banks,  &c.,  would  be  the  best  if  expense 
allowed.  The  floors  of  the  dining-room  may 
very  well  be  of  hardwood,  and  of  the  open-air 
galleries  unglazed  tiles. 

Fixed  hanging  cupboards  running  up  to  the 
ceiling  are  better  than  wardrobes,  as  dust 
underneath,  behind,  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
latter  is  avoided.  Electric  light  is,  of  course, 
the  best  form  of  illuminant,  and  its  advan¬ 
tages  are  so  great  that  it  should  be  installed 
almost  at  any  cost.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  the  fittings  arranged  so  that  the  lamps 
shall  not  swing  and  be  broken  by  the 
draughts  that  blow  through  the  rooms,  and, 
of  course,  to  have  the  switches  in  patients’ 
rooms  within  reach  of  the  bed.  It  is  also  well 
to  have  at  the  same  point  an  extra  plug  which 
may  be  used  for  keeping  plates  warm  or  for  a 
lamp  for  examining  throats.  Here  also  should 
be  fixed  the  push  of  the  bell  to  ring  in  the 
servants’  bedroom. 

As  to  the  height  of  rooms,  I  have  previously 
said  that  8  ft.  6  in.  or  9  ft.  at  most  has  been 
found  a  good  and  convenient  height.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  who  will  criticise 
this,  and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
in  Continental  sanatoria,  where  rooms  vary 
from  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  The  advantages  of  low 
rooms  are  : — 

1.  The  reduction  in  the  height  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  consequently  in  the  number  of  stairs. 

2.  The  reduction  in  the  cube,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  cost  of  the  building. 

3.  The  convenience  of  cleaning,  the  top 
corners  being  easily  reached  with  an  ordinary 
mop. 

4.  The  ease  of  opening  the  top  lights  of 
windows. 

But,  of  course,  with  such  low  rooms  the 
windows  must  be  tight  up  to  the  ceiling. 
After  all,  if  patients  are  to  live  in  a  constant 
stream  of  fresh  air,  I  cannot  see  that  it  matters 
whether  that  stream  is  8ft.  6  in.  or  14  ft.  deep. 

Before  concluding,  may  I  recapitulate  what 
seem  to  me  the  chief  points  to  remember  in 


designing  the  ideal  room  of  a  consumptive 
patient  ? 

The  room  should  face  south  or  south-east  ; 
should  be  ventilated  back  and  front,  as  should 
be  the  corridor  behind. 

The  windows  should  be  the  full  width  of  the 
room,  and  the  sill  low  enough  for  the  patient 
to  see  out  when  lying  in  bed,  and  should  be 
carried  right  up  to  the  ceiling  ;  they  should 
open  inwards  and  to  their  full  extent,  as  well 
as  being  entirely  removable. 

Open  fireplaces  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
heating  provided  should  be  such  that  the  room 
may  be  warmed  speedily.  The  doorway  should 
allow  the  bed  to  pass. 

The  room  should  be  as  close  to  dining¬ 
rooms,  bath,  and  water-closet,  as  possible,  and 
separated  from  them  by  the  least  number  of 
steps.  The  usual  hospital  precautions  against 
dust  should  be  taken,  and  the  walls  and  floor 
should  be  made  as  sound  proof  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recommend  to  any  one 
wishing  to  study  the  subject  Dr.  F.  R.  Walter’s 
exhaustive  work,  “  Sanatoria  for  Consump¬ 
tives,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the 
plans  I  have  shown  to-night. 


Notes  on  the  Construction  of  a  Sanatorium 
from  a  Medical  Point  of  View. 

Dr.  Jane  Walker  then  read  the  following 
paper : — 

In  building  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
consumptive  patients,  we  must  keep  ever  before 
our  minds  the  meaning  of  the  socalled  “  open 
air  treatment."  This  term,  which  has  come 
into  very  general  use,  is  a  convenient  one,  but 
is  apt  to  be  misleading,  for  it  has  lead,  not  only 
the  general  public,  but  even  people  in 
authority,  to  assert  that  all  that  is  required  is 
open  air,  and  that,  if  windows  are  only 
epened,  consumption  will  diminish,  and  in 
time  cease  to  exist. 

Now  the  sanatorium  treatment  of  consump¬ 
tion  is  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  is  a 
minute  and  elaborate  system  made  up  of  end¬ 
less  details,  all  of  which  are  important.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say,  open  all  windows  in  all 
weathers,  and  all  will  be  well,  nor  even  to  add  : 
feed  all  patients  very  plentifully.  With  these 
two  point?,  essential  as  they  are,  must  be 
united  careful  regulation  of  exercise  and  rest 
and  constant  medical  supervision.  No  two 
cases  can  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  lines  ; 
the  sick  individual,  not  the  individual 
sickness,  must  concern  us  ;  in  other  words 
the  reaction  of  a  patient  to  his  environment  is 
a  very  important  element  in  the  cure  of 
consumption.  The  moral  qualities  which  most 
aid  consumptives  in  recovery  are,  firstly, 
strength  of  will  ;  secondly,  common-sense  ; 
thirdly,  equability  of  temperament.  Therefore, 
the  essentials  in  the  treatment  of  consumption 
are  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  physique, 
to  enforce  prudence,  and  to  induce  placidity. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  sanatorium  which  is 
designed  to  be  an  ideal  establishment,  must  be 
arranged  (so  far  as  is  possible  in  a  mere  struc¬ 
ture  of  bricks  and  mortar)  in  such  a  way  that 
not  only  the  physical,  but  the  mental  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  patients  may  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

In  building  a  sanatorium  fora  large  number 
of  phthisical  patients,  the  points  which  must  be 
kept  specially  in  mind  are  that,  just  as  over¬ 
crowding  and  want  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
are  factors  in  promoting  the  disease,  so  abun¬ 
dant  space  for  each  patient,  and,  if  it  may  be 
so  stated,  a  superabundant  supply  of  fresh  air 
and  light  are  among  the  chief  means  of  com¬ 
bating  the  disease.  Abundant  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  are  necessary  on  two  grounds  :  firstly, 
because  they  tend  directly  to  kill  the  organisms 
of  disease  ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  in¬ 
crease  the  patient’s  power  of  resistance  ; 
whereas,  impure  air  keeps  him  in  a  low  state 
of  health,  and  so  renders  him  an  easy  prey  to 
the  inroads  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

There  is  in  some  minds  a  great  feeling 
against  treating  patients  in  a  sanatorium  in¬ 
stead  of  in  their  own  homes,  partly  because  of 
the  supposed  danger  of  massing  a  large  number 
of  consumptive  patients  together,  and  partly 
because  of  the  fear  lest  the  treatment  in  a 
sanatorium  should  degenerate  into  a  mere 
routine,  by  which  every  patient  is  treated 
exactly  alike.  The  first  danger  is  overcome 
by  (in  addition  to  antiseptic  precautions) 
spreading  the  sanatorium  buildings  over  a 
large  area,  in  a  somewhat  isolated  spot ;  and 
the  second  by  realising  that  the  sanatorium 
treatment  is  essentially  individualistic.  In  a 
sanatorium  the  treatment  of  consumption  is 
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continuous— it  does  not  consist  in  prescribing 
a  dose  of  medicine  and  then  giving  no  more 
attention  till  the  following  day,  but  it  lies  in 
ceaseless  care  and  attention  every  minute  of 
the  time.  For  example,  the  amount  of  food, 
the  amount  of  exercise  and  rest,  the  time  that 
may  be  given  to  employment  and  recreation, 
the  kind  of  employment  and  amusement,  and 
every  detail  of  the  daily  life,  is  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  patient.  A  good  deal  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  routine  of  the  open-air  treatment  is  irk¬ 
some  to  most  patients,  and  is  easier  to  bear  if 
the  sufferer  be  one  of  a  community  all  the 
members  of  which  are  undergoing  the  same 
strict  regimen. 

The  following  conditions  are  necessary  for 
an  establishment  for  consumptive  patients. 
The  building  must  be  placed  on  a  slope  facing 
south,  and  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  that  an  air  is  ensured  free 
from  the  impurities  caused  by  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  business,  or  traffic  of  any  kind.  The 
building  should  be  therefore  in  an  isolated 
district,  far  from  lines  of  traffic,  and  should  be 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  town  or 
large  village.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that 
patients  can  be  distributed  over  a  considerable 
space,  and  that  there  may  be  constant  and 
efficient  ventilation.  The  building  should  be 
surrounded  by  woods,  meadows,  and  streams, 
and  the  farm  should  be  at  some  distance  from 
the  sanatorium. 

The  sanatorium  should  be  so  constructed 
that  the  strictest  attention  can  be  easily  paid  to 
cleanliness  ;  the  heating  should  be  by  some 
central  system.  The  greatest  restrictions 
should  be  placed  upon  all  accessories,  such  as 
carpets  and  curtains,  &c.,  which  may  harbour 
dust,  and  the  lighting  should  be  by  electricity. 
But  as,  in  spite  of  the  best  ventilation,  the  air 
inside  a  building  is  never  so  pure  as  that  with¬ 
out,  arrangements  must  be  made  to  allow  of 
patients  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  in 
the  open  air,  so  that  the  rooms  are  used  practi¬ 
cally  for  sleeping  only.  In  this  climate  veran¬ 
dahs  are  a  mistake  ;  they  keep  off  sunlight  and 
air.  There  should  be  covered  shelters  either 
quite  away  from  the  house  or  built  as  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  corridors. 

A  very  important  element  in  the  possibility 
of  constantly  living  in  the  open  air,  and  of 
rational  ventilation,  is  protection  from  wind. 
This  can  best  be  obtained  by  placing  the  build¬ 
ing  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  some  distance  from 
the  top  and  facing  nearly  due  south.  A  south 
wind  is  rare,  and,  as  it  nearly  always  brings 
rain,  it  cannot  bring  dust,  and,  therefore,  is  the 
least  harmful  that  blows.  Another  point  in 
the  efficient  ventilation  of  the  building  is  the 
construction  and  situation  of  the  windows.  It 
is  essential  that  the  patients'  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  at  any  rate,  should  be  only  one  room  thick, 
the  rooms  facing  south  with  a  corridor  behind 
into  which  open  windows  facing  north.  Each 
patient’s  room  should  have  practically  the 
whole  of  the  south  side  window  space  ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  should  be  of  the 
casement  type,  as  sash  windows  at  the  best 
only  allow  of  half  the  available  space  being 
used  as  fresh  air  inlet ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
windows  should  be  flaps  or  casements,  falling 
inwards.  On  the  north  side  of  the  rooms 
should  be  a  similar  series  of  upper  windows 
which  should  be  opposite  to  the  windows  in 
the  corridor. 

In  a  building  such  as  this,  standing  in  com¬ 
plete  isolation,  the  only  source  of  infection  can 
be  from  the  patients  themselves.  To  eliminate 
risk  from  this  source  as  much  as  possible,  all 
excreta  must  be  rendered  harmless,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  infectious  disease  be  able 
to  spread.  The  means  by  which  this  is  obtained 
are  by  total  prohibition  of  all  promiscuous 
expectoration,  by  providing  each  patient  with 
a  suitable  portable  spitting  flask  when  he  is  out 
of  his  room,  and  placing  a  properly  fitting  cup 
in  each  bedroom  ;  by  having  a  disinfecting 
chamber  for  furniture,  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  ; 
by  having  wails  that  can  be  colour-washed 
and  floors  that  are  impermeable.  All  these 
measures  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  render 
the  tubercle  bacilli  harmless,  but  also  to 
eliminate  the  various  other  micro-organisms 
which  endanger  health.  Owing  to  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  persons 
of  a  phthisical  tendency,  especially  children, 
can  go  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  consump¬ 
tive  patients. 

As  carefully  regulated  exercise  and  rest  play 
important  parts  in  the  curative  treatment  of 
consumption,  it  is  necessary  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  to  have  due  facilities  for 
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carrying  out  these  two  factors  in  the  treat¬ 
ment.  The  great  end  in  view  is  to  strengthen 
the  heart  and  body  muscles,  and  with  this 
object  the  building  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  paths  at  varying  gradients, 
some  shady,  some  sunny,  and  all  free  from 
dust.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for 
sufficient  rest  and  avoidance  of  over-exertion, 
by  providing  a  large  number  of  benches  and 
covered  seats  at  intervals  along  the  paths. 
There  should  also  be  a  suitable  couch  in  each 
patient's  room,  and  an  ample  supply  of 
reclining  chairs  in  all  the  shelters  of  a  kind 
which  will  not  be  injured  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  The  extent  and  duration  of  all 
patients’  walks  must  be  fixed  daily,  and  notes 
taken  of  patients'  pulses,  temperatures,  and 
conditions  as  to  fatigue,  sweating,  &c.,  on  their 
return  from  exercise.  The  attention  to  all 
these  details  necessitates  constant,  medical 
supervision. 

The  subject  of  the  sanitation  of  a  sanatorium 
is  important.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Royal  Sewage  Commission  in  their  interim 
report  practically  admit  the  possibility  of 
bacterial  processes  producing  reasonably  good 
effluents,  it  would  seem  that  either  land  treat¬ 
ment,  or  treatment  by  one  or  other  of  the 
bacterial  processes,  might  be  adopted.  The 
exact  method  of  sewage  disposal  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil  surrounding  the 
sanatorium,  and  also  on  the  slope  of  the 
ground.  If  the  soil  be  light  sandy  loam,  and 
the  slope  and  other  conditions  favourable,  land 
treatment  should  be  preferred.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soil  be  peat,  or  clogging  sand, 
such  as  Bagshot  sand,  probably  a  septic  tank, 
followed  by  some  form  of  bacterial  bed,  will  be 
the  best  method.  Whether  land  or  bacterial 
process  be  chosen,  a  septic  tank  should  be 
interposed  to  hold  back  solid  matter,  much  of 
which  will  be  liquefied  when  septic  action  is 
started. 

In  dealing  with  the  land  system,  some  ex¬ 
perienced  person  is  needed,  who  will  treat  the 
land  carefully,  so  as  not  to  let  it  get  "  sick,” 
and  also  obtain  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
way  of  crops — c.g.,  cabbages,  rye  grass,  or  other 
growths. 

If  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  bacterial  beds 
is  to  be  used,  Dibden’s  Contact  Bed,  Whitaker's 
Continuous  Process,  Duckett's  Aerobic  Self¬ 
acting  Continuous  Filter,  or  Scott  Moncrieff’s 
Process  may  be  adopted.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  these  processes  is  the  best,  but,  from 
the  London  County  Council  experiments  carried 
out  at  Barking  and  Crossness,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  can  be  relied  on  to 
destroy  pathogenic  germs.  In  the  case  of  the 
land  effluents  the  destruction  of  pathogenic 
gertns  could  not  be  relied  on,  but  no  doubt 
mechanical  separation  of  the  organisms  takes 
place,  and  also,  the  process  being  slow,  as 
compared  with  bacteria  beds,  pathogenic  germs 
would  be  more  apt  to  be  destroyed. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  if  the  effluent 
must  go  into  a  watercourse  which,  in  its  turn, 
runs  into  streams  or  rivers  supplying  water 
which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  purposes. 
Provided  the  water  is  not  subsequently  to  be 
used  for  drinking  purposes,  sterilisation  might 
be  disregarded,  if  the  effluent  were  non- 
putrescible  and  incapable  of  creating  any 
nuisance.  Probably  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
standard  will  suffice. 

But  with  regard  to  effluents  running  into 
streams  used  for  drinking  water,  the  subject  is 
very  complex,  and  until  the  Royal  Commission 
on  sewage  disposal  has  made  some  definite 
pronouncement  on  the  matter,  it  would  be 
rash  to  express  too  definite  an  opinion.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  com¬ 
plete  sterilisation,  that  is  destruction  of  all 
spores  as  well  as  bacilli  themselves,  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  except  in  a  very  large  establishment, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  costliness.  There¬ 
fore  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  consider 
whether  partial  sterilisation,  to  the  extent  of 
destroying  the  tubercle  bacillus,  is  also  imprac¬ 
ticable.  On  this  point  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  exists.  Available  data  do  not  permit 
of  a  definite  pronouncement  being  made. 
Thermal  processes,  though  on  theoretical 
grounds  the  best  methods,  cannot  compete  in 
point  of  cost  with  chemical  methods.  The 
ozone  method  has  been  tried,  with  apparent 
success,  on  the  Continent,  both  with  water  and 
sewage  effluents,  but  the  cost  of  installation  is 
a  serious  element.  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
advocate  the  use  of  chlorine  compounds  ;  for 
example,  bleaching  powder,  or  else  sodium 
hypochlorite.  These  chemicals  are  cheap,  the 
former  can  be  bought  anywhere,  and  the  latter  j 
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from  the  United  Alkali  Company,  and  they  are  : 
possessed  of  conspicuous  germicidal  properties.  . 
But  whatever  process  be  adopted,  the  effluent,  , 
to  be  of  any  value,  must  first  be  brought  into  a  1 
chemically  pure  condition,  such  as  has  been  1 
attained  by  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Board. 

To  supplement  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewer  • 
on  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Sana-  - 
torium,  I  have  a  few  observations  on  the  : 
treatment  of  the  walls.  The  walls  of  the  bed  l 
and  sitting  rooms  and  of  the  corridors  should  I 
be  painted  or  colour-washed  with  some  cheap  > 
material.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  varnished  l 
walls.  There  is  a  constant  percolation  of  air  - 
through  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  ordinary  > 
dwelling-houses  sufficient  to  materially  aid  in  1 
their  ventilation.  By  varnishing  walls,  not  t 
only  is  the  air  prevented  from  gaining  access  • 
to  the  rooms,  but  a  cool  surface  is  presented  I 
upon  which  in  cold  weather  the  warmer  air  of  t 
the  rooms  condenses,  and  a  continual  state  of  ! 
moisture  of  the  walls  results,  which,  especially  • 
in  damp  or  Toggy  weather,  may  be  described  I 
as  sweating.  I  have  found,  by  personal  expe-  ■ 
rience  of  a  varnished  bedroom,  that  all  metal  I 
things,  such  as  keys,  scissors,  &c.,  are  con-  • 
tinually  rusty,  and  that  the  room  tends  to  have  : 
a  damp,  musty  smell,  and  that  in  spite  of  1 
perpetual  open  windows.  At  the  Pinewood  I 
Sanatorium  I  was  interested  to  find  the  other 
day,  when  I  visited  it,  that  they  have  similar 
difficulties  owing  to  varnished  walls.  There  is  ■ 
constant  moisture  on  the  walls,  and  all  their 
metal  things,  such  as  the  edges  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  chart  holders,  get  rusty  and  tarnished,  and  I 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  they  are  putting  ; 
radiators  into  all  the  rooms  to  try  and  dry  . 
t  em  by  heat.  1  doubt  myself  whether  they  • 
will  not  find  that  the  rooms  have  to  be  heated 
to  a  high  degree  to  make  any  appreciable  . 
impression  whenever  the  weather  is  either 
cold  and  damp  or  cold  and  dry. 

The  moist  condition  of  the  walls  is  not  only 
unpleasant,  but  is  certainly  injurious,  as  germs 
tend  to  breed  in  moisture,  and,  though  var¬ 
nished  walls  can  be  readily  washed  and 
cleaned,  yet,  unless  they  are  done  most 
thoroughly  every  day  and  every  part  of  the 
wall  is  dried,  I  consider  that  such  accumula¬ 
tions  of  moisture  are  a  very  distinct  drawback. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  walls  are  likely  to  be 
harbourers  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  as  that 
anything  which  forms  a  nidus  for  any  kind  of 
micro-organism,  is  to  be  highly  deprecated  in 
a  building  which  sets  out  to  be  upon  correct 
hygienic  principles. 

If  walls  are  colour-washed,  and  done  again 
as  a  routine  thing  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
walls  of  the  bedrooms  are  always  done  when 
a  patient  leaves  the  sanatorium,  the  expense  is 
not  great,  and  the  certainty  that  the  walls  are 
clean  and  aseptic  is  secured. 

The  description  of  the  daily  regime  of  the 
sanatorium  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
many  here.  Breakfast  is  at  8  or  8.30  o’clock. 
Before  breakfast  the  doctor  visits  each  patient, 
and  after  hearing  how  he  has  slept,  and  what 
are  the  pulse  and  temperature,  maps  out  the 
morning  in  accordance  with  these  conditions. 
Those  patients  who  are  well  enough  to  be  out 
and  about  take  their  prescribed  amount  of 
exercise  some  time  before  12  o’clock.  From 
12  to  1  o’clock  all  patients  rest  on  long  chairs, 
either  in  their  rooms  or  out  of  doors.  During 
this  hour  they  are  again  visited  by  the  doctor, 
who  settles  what  they  may  do  during  the 
afternoon,  and  all  temperatures  are  registered 
at  12  o'clock.  At  1  o'clock  is  dinner,  which 
generally  consists  of  three  courses.  Each 
patient  is  given,  and  expected  to  eat,  the 
amount  of  food  provided,  for  the  doctor 
supervises  each  helping,  and  though,  in 
common  with  many  other  doctors  who 
have  to  do  with  the  care  of  consumptive 
patients,  I  do  not  feed  patients  so  largely  as  I 
used  to  do,  yet  it  is  really  surprising  how 
cheerfully  and  willingly  patients  eat  three 
substantial  meals  daily  when  they  are  out  in 
the  open  air  from  morning  to  night. 

After  dinner  patients  again  take  a  regulated 
amount  of  exercise,  and  from  6  to  7  o'clock 
they  rest  before  supper,  which  is  at  7  o'clock, 
on  the  same  lines  as  dinner,  though  it  is 
generally  a  rather  lighter  meal.  During  the 
evening  rest  hour  the  patients  take  their 
temperatures  again,  and  are  again  visited  by 
the  doctor.  Of  course,  patients  who  are  quite 
confined  to  bed,  or  those  who  are  at  all  weak, 
have  their  meals  taken  to  them,  either  in  their 
rooms  or  out  in  the  garden.  Those  who  are 
being  kept  in  bed  often  require  to  be  fed  by  a 
nurse,  and  therefore  in  any  sanatorium  in  which 
any  but  slight  cases  are  taken,  the  accom- 
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inodation  provided  for  nurses  must  be  ample, 
:or  in  a  day  such  as  I  have  described,  full  of 
endless  small,  but  important,  details,  a  day  so 
arranged  as  to  guard  against  the  slightest 
atigue  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  good 
ind  efficient  nursing  is  one  of  the  most 
mportant  points.  All  patients  who  need  it 
lave  a  visit  from  the  ubiquitous  doctor 
aefore  they  settle  down  for  the  night.  It  is 
>f  the  highest  importance  to  realise  that  in 
he  treatment  of  consumption  the  patients 
nust  be  considered  and  treated  lindividually  , 
here  must  be  no  massing  of  them  together, 
:ither  physically,  so  far  as  the  building 
s  concerned,  or  mentally,  so  far  as  the 
loctor  is  concerned  ;  the  ordinary  red  tape 
>f  hospital  routine  will  not  work  with  con¬ 
sumptive  patients.  With  some  the  visit  of 
he  most  harmless  and  unscintillating  old  lady 
vill  send  the  temperature  up  a  degree  or  two  ; 
ithers  suffer  from  boredom,  and  require,  and 
.re  the  better  for,  some  amusement  and  the 
'isits  of  friends  occasionally.  Four  visits  a  day 
rom  one’s  medical  attendant  mav  seem  exces- 
ive,  especially  when  one  is  suffering  from  a 
:omplaint  which  is  likely  to  last  for  months,  if 
lot  for  years,  but  it  is,  in  all  cases  necessary, 
vhere  phthisis  is  at  all  active,  to  watch 
losely  the  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  pulse, 
emperature  and  respirations  of  each  patient, 
nd  to  note  at  once  any  signs  of  fatigue, 
hrobably  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  so-called 
open  air  ”  system  lies,  not  really  so  much  in 
he  open  air  as  in  daily,  intelligent,  and  tactful 
nanagement  of  each  individual  patient. 


Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote 
if  thanks  to  Mr.  Brewer  and  Dr.  Walker  for 
heir  interesting  and  up-to-date  papers,  said  the 
ubject  was  one  which  naturally  commanded 
he  attention  of  medical  men  and  architects 
vho  practised  in  hospital  work — more  perhaps 
han  was  the  case  with  any  other  subject  of 
ecent  years,  and  emphasis  had  been  given  to 
his  by  the  scheme  which  his  Majesty  the  King 
tad  recently  promulgated.  There  was  so 
ouch  that  was  admirable  in  both  papers, 
i/hich  focussed  so  much  available  informa- 
ion,  that  there  was  little  to  criticise,  and  he 
:ould  only  support,  as  the  result  of  his  expe- 
ience  and  investigation,  what  had  been  so 
veil  put  in  the  papers.  He  thoroughly  agreed 
vith  the  authors  as  to  the  height  of  sanatoria. 
The  tall  sanatoria  in  Germany  were  a  great 
nistake  ;  buildings  of  four,  five  and  six  stories 
hould  not  be  provided  where  there  was  a 
arge  area  of  land  available  because,  for  one 
hing,  there  was  the  fatigue  of  climbing  up- 
tairs  ;  and  if  lifts  were  provided  there  was  the 
jreat  expense  of  running  them.  He  thought 
hat  buildings  of  two  stories  suited  admirably, 
is  in  the  East  Anglia  building,  and  he  thought 
:he  plan,  too,  of  the  building  was  good,  although 
personally  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
he  patients’  block  detached  from  the  other 
puddings  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  east  and 
west  winds  might  blow  right  across.  It  had 
peen  pointed  out  that  with  larger  buildings 
:here  was  the  difficulty  of  combining  adequate 
concentration  and  a  sufficient  spreading  of 
:he  patients  over  the  land.  He  showed  a 
drawing  of  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hos¬ 
pital  Sanatorium  which  he  was  erecting  at 
Frimley,  which  was  exactly  the  size  of  the 
King's  Sanatorium,  where  they  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  how  to  concentrate  and  how  to  keep 
the  patients  well  separated.  The  plan  of  the 
main  building  was  a  cross,  the  arms  being  only 
one  room  deep  with  a  corridor  behind,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Walker,  with  windows 
opposite  the  doors  so  as  to  ensure  a  blow 
through.  In  these  buildings  they  placed  eleven 
jpatients  on  each  floor  in  each  wing,  and  though 
rjthey  had  100  patients  to  deal  with  those  most 

I  removed  from  the  centre  were  only  eleven 
rooms  away.  As  to  the  vexed  question  of 
balconies  and  verandahs,  at  the  large  and 
Kmodern  sanatorium  at  Harlaching,  near 
Munich,  where  staff  buildings  had  been 
erected  to  deal  with  600  patients,  and  where 
the  accommodation  was  gradually  being 
^increased  up  to  600,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
}big  wards  were  verandahs  extending  from  end 
>  to  end.  The  doctor  there  considered  them 
1 1  admirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
nvenience,  though  he  thought  they  were  too 
wide  (12  ft.),  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  more 
I?  than  g  ft.  wide.  These  verandahs  certainly 
B  obstructed  the  sun  getting  into  the  wards 
ij  owing  to  the  way  they  were  erected,  but  if  they 
hhad  been  columnar  and  trabeated  in  treatment 
h  instead  of  arcuated,  the  result  would  have  been 
il  admirable.  At  Frimley  they  had  tried  to  com¬ 


promise,  and  instead  of  having  verandahs  they 
had  rolled  sunblinds,  which  had  been  provided 
all  over  the  ground  floor.  Another  thing  which 
he  thought  was  very  desirable  was  that  all  the 
windows  should  be  carried  down  to  the  ground 
floor,  so  that  in  the  summer  beds  could  be 
wheeled  out  into  the  open  air  when  patients 
could  not  walk  out  themselves.  Patients  could 
thus  get  the  open  air,  and,  if  the  sun  were  too 
strong,  shelter  under  the  sun  blinds.  At  Alland 
the  arrangement  was  the  same  as  that  he  had 
described  at  Harlaching.  As  to  Falkenstein,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  originally  was 
a  private  house  ;  it  had  grown,  and  was  not 
so  good  a  building  for  its  purpose  as  it 
probably  would  have  been  had  it  been  built 
de  novo.  Many  of  the  arrangements  were  very 
unsatisfactory.  Although  there  might  be  a 
great  many  things  to  admire  in  these  German 
buildings,  there  was  one  thing  to  avoid,  i.e.,  any 
imitation  of  their  sanitary  arrangements,  for 
they  did  not  seem  to  know  the  first  principles  of 
sanitation.  One  could  find  three  or  four  water- 
closets  in  an  evil-smelling  room,  with  one 
window,  in  the  middle  of  an  institution  and  a 
slop-closet  behind  that.  As  to  the  size  of  rooms, 
he  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  ;  high  or 
large  rooms  were  not  wanted  in  these  buildings, 
for  the  patients  were  to  live  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible,  and  all  that  was  necessary  in 
the  bedrooms  was  room  to  move  about.  If  they 
had  a  cube  of  1,100  ft.  they  had  all  that  was 
necessary  in  rooms  of  this  type.  As  to  the 
position  of  the  radiators,  he  thought  the  best 
position  was  that  which  all  the  German  autho¬ 
rities  adopted.  If  they  had  a  radiator  under 
the  «open  window,  one  of  two  things  would 
result  :  either  it  was  chilled  by  the  very  cold 
air,  or  the  hot  air  went  out  of  the  window  ;  and 
they  wanted  to  put  the  radiator  where  they  coud 
get  the  benefit  of  it,  i.c.,  at  the  back.  As  to  the 
dayrooms,  they  should  have  as  few  rooms  as 
possible.  In  reference  to  nurses,  at  Nordrach, 
the  Garden  of  Eden  where  this  open-air 
system  originated,  the  doctor  objected  to 
nurses.  At  Falkenstein  there  were  no  nurses 
unless  the  patient  chose  to  bring  them,  but 
waiters  were  provided.  At  Nordrach  the 
place  was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  For 
instance,  there  was  provided  in  each  bedroom 
a  lavatory  in  which  to  wash  and  another  into 
which  to  spit,  the  waste  from  which  ran  down 
goodness  knew  where.  But  the  place  was 
beautiful  in  itself — no  dust,  beautiful  scenery, 
and  it  had  a  masterful  doctor,  who  simply  com¬ 
pelled  his  patients  to  get  well.  In  every  German 
sanatorium  there  was  a  good  dairy,  which  was 
close  to  the  other  buildings,  as  a  rule.  As  to 
sewage,  that  was  always  a  great  difficulty. 
Bacteriological  beds  were  admirable  in  theory, 
but  in  practice,  he  was  told,  the  smell 
was  sometimes  abominable  ;  they  were 
good,  but  much  abused.  In  Germany  there 
was  not  one  anywhere.  At  Falkenstein, 
which  was  a  large  and  extravagant  place,  the 
sewage  system  was  remarkably  simple.  It 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  putting  sulphur 
meal  in  the  sewage,  and  the  effluent,  which 
was  without  smell,  was  turned  on  to  the  naked 
ground,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
evil  result.  The  same  system,  though  more 
elaborate  in  detail,  was  applied  at  the  new  and 
perfect  hospital  at  Nuremberg,  and  there  was 
no  smell  and  no  inconvenience  whatever.  At 
Planegg,  near  Krailing,  they  had  the  same 
system.  As  to  wall  covering,  he  agreed  with 
Dr.  Walker  that  some  form  of  distemper  was 
desirable.  Varnish  was  admirable  where 
there  was  a  dry  atmosphere  and  the  windows 
were  closed,  tut  where  they  were  open  and  the 
walls  were  exposed  to  the  humid  air,  varnish 
became  sticky,  and  was  not  good  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  that  what  struck  one  very  for¬ 
cibly  about  the  open-air  treatment  as  a  system 
was  that  it  was  preaching  the  gospel  of  fresh 
air.  Quite  apart  from  its  special  application 
to  the  treatment  of  lung  diseases,  it  taught  a 
very  valuable  lesson  in  the  value  of  open 
windows — a  value  which  had  been  somewhat 
lost  sight  of  in  late  years  by  considerable  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  value  of  another  system  which 
depended  entirely  upon  shafts  and  shut-up 
windows.  As  to  the  height  of  rooms,  he 
thought  we  were  apt  in  all  hospital  buildings 
to  consider  cubic  space  and  height  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  floor  space,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
valuable  element  in  wards,  and  he  could  not 
see  what  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  having 
very  high  walls.  In  small  rooms,  the  height 
Mr.  Brewer  mentioned  was  much  more  to  be 
desired  than  rooms  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  high.  Not 


long  ago  he  was  engaged  in  a  competition, 
and  he  and  others  were  told  that  the  rooms 
were  to  be  14  ft.  high,  he  thought,  which 
was  an  enormous  height  for  small  rooms. 
As  to  wall  surfaces,  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
Dr.  Walker’s  views  as  to  distempered  wall 
surfaces.  The  sanitary  value  of  a  wall  which 
could  be  periodically  scraped  and  resurfaced 
must  be  very  great,  and  superior  to  a  varnished 
wall  which  might  or  might  not  be  regularly 
cleaned  down — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
not  cleaned  down  as  often  in  practice  as  they 
were  in  theory.  The  question  of  floor  surfaces 
was  another  difficult  question.  As  to  the  india- 
rubber  floor  referred  to,  he  supposed  Mr. 
Brewer  meant  the  American  interlocking 
rubber  tiles,  which  made  a  beautiful  floor,  but 
which  cost  almost  as  much  per  foot  as  terrazzo, 
for  example,  cost  per  yard.  [Mr.  Hall :  More  ; 
it  costs  2/.  per  square  foot.]  He  had  obtained 
it  for  less  than  that,  but  in  any  case  it  was 
very  expensive.  For  the  wards  he  should 
like  fo  suggest  the  use  of  teak  boards  laid 
practically  on  to  the  concrete,  without  joints. 
Teak  made  a  very  quiet  floor,  though  a 
noise  could  be  made  on  it  with  high-heeled 
boots  —  but  so  it  could  on  linoleum.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  most  practical  form  of  floor, 
because  it  was  practically  impervious  and  was 
not  very  expensive.  Another  idea  had  occurred 
to  him,  though  he  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  practical,  and  that  was  whether  one  could 
have  a  large  sheet  of  linoleum  and  counter¬ 
sink  it,  as  it  were,  on  to  the  concrete.  The 
concrete,  of  course,  must  be  floated  to  a  good 
smooth  surface,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  lino¬ 
leum  exactly  coincided  with  the  surface  of  the 
corridor  floor  and  all  round  the  room  they 
would  have  a  hollowed  skirting,  and  if  they 
wax-polished  the  linoleum  it  would  last  practi¬ 
cally  for  ever  and  be  quite  impervious  and 
very  cheap.  [Mr.  Hall  remarked  that  he  had 
often  done  this.]  He  echoed  Mr.  Brewer’s 
desire  that  they  would  soon  see  the  essays  and 
plans  sent  in  in  the  competition  for  the  King’s 
Sanatorium.  The  profession  would  like  to  see 
the  successful  plans. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Morton,  secretary  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Hospital,  said  that  one  thing  which 
struck  him  that  evening,  as  it  had  done 
before  in  listening  to  papers  and  discussions  on 
this  subject,  was  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  a  laundry.  No  one  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  have  a  laundry  in  which  to  wash 
the  clothes  of  consumptive  patients  ;  but  it 
seemed  an  important  point,  for  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  theory  on  which  consumptive 
people  were  treated,  it  must  be  a  source  of 
infection  to  those  who  were  not  consumptive 
to  have  their  clothes  washed  with  those  of  the 
patients.  They  had  heard  that  thermal  means 
were  not  always  effective  in  destroying  germs, 
and  there  must  be  some  danger  when  large 
quantities  of  linen  in  an  establishment  were 
passed  through  one  disinfector.  Dr.  Walker 
had  referred  to  verandahs  being  a  mistake 
in  this  country.  He  could  not  quite  agree 
with  that,  for  during  the  last  few  years  he 
had  seen  the  effect  of  patients  under  treat¬ 
ment  under  verandahs  and,  side  by  side, 
the  effect  of  treatment  in  wards,  and  almost 
invariably  patients  did  better  under  a  verandah 
and  when  removed  from  the  wards  ;  patients, 
on  the  contrary,  removed  from  verandahs 
back  to  the  wards  did  not  do  so  well.  At 
Mount  Vernon  they  were  building  new  veran¬ 
dahs  some  12  ft.  wide,  80  ft.  long,  and  12  ft. 
high.  As  to  the  height  of  wards,  he  thought 
they  should  be  12  ft.  in  height ;  if  they 
had  low  wards,  those  wards  would  get 
stuffy  in  spite  of  open  windows,  especially 
if  radiators  were  in  them.  There  was  nothing 
more  objectionable  than  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  where  was  a  radiator.  They  would  say 
the  open  window  did  away  with  that  ;  so  it 
did  to  some  extent,  but  not  entirely,  and  so  he 
did  not  believe  in  radiators,  but  he  did  believe 
in  the  open  fire-place.  It  might  be  a  minor 
matter,  but  if  they  had  a  fire  in  a  room  it  was 
much  more;  comfortable  and  homelike,  and 
that  was  a  good  deal  to  a  patient.  The  objec¬ 
tion  to  dust  could  be  got  over  in  a  properly- 
arranged  Teale  grate  ;  with  such  a  grate  there 
was  little  dust,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  was  well  warmed,  with  none  of  the 
objections  set  up  by  the  radiator.  There  were 
radiators  in  Mount  Vernon,  but  they  were 
not  used  ;  and  it  did  not  seem  desirable  to 
heat  rooms  by  radiators  when  the  object  was 
to  harden  patients.  As  to  hardening  patients 
at  Mount  Vernon  there  were  thirteen  patients 
sleeping  in  open  tents  and  improving  jn 
health.  As  one  who  had  watched  the 
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open-air  treatment  for  three  or  four  years 
he  could  say  it  was  not  so  much  the 
buildings  as  the  individual  attention  given 
to  patients  that  was  so  important.  There  was 
no  "system"  of  open-air  treatment  at  all ;  it 
was  the  open  window,  good  feeding,  individual 
attention,  and  regulated  exercise  that  cured 
consumptive  patients,  if  consumption  could 
be  said  to  be  cured,  as  he  believed  it  could. 
As  to  the  site  of  a  sanatorium,  it  was  important 
that  a  suitable  site  should  be  chosen,  but  that 
was  not  the  only  consideration.  However 
desirable  it  was  to  have  an  ideal  site,  he 
thought  there  was  something  in  the  view  of 
Dr.  Knopf,  when  he  said :  “  Let  us  cure 
patients  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes 
where  they  work”  ;  if  you  can  cure  them  in 
London,  do  so  ;  if  20  miles  out  of  London,  do 
so.  If  this  can  be  done,  do  not  go  100  miles 
away.  As  the  result  of  observation,  he  could 
say  that  this  is  being  done — in  the  suburbs, 
at  any  rate— though,  perhaps,  the  improvement 
was  not  in  that  case  so  rapid.  It  was  a  great 
help,  too,  to  a  poor  patient  to  see  and  have 
a  talk  occasionally  with  a  near  relative— a 
husband  o:  wife — and  patients  who  could  see 
their  friends  occasionally  did  better  than 
those  who  could  not.  During  the  smallpox 
epidemic  recently,  Mount  Vernon  Hospital 
was  closed  to  visitors  for  fear  of  infection, 
and  it  was  remarkable  to  notice  hew  some 
of  those  patients  who  could  not  see  their  friends 
went  back  in  their  condition  or  remained 
stationary  ;  and  then,  again,  how  they  pro¬ 
gressed  when  the  prohibition  was  removed  ! 
As  to  flooring,  he  had  seen  and  tried  several 
kinds,  and  he  believed  there  was  nothing  to 
beat  linoleum  upon  a  deal  floor,  say.  It  was 
soft,  quiet,  and  was  not  tiring  to  the  nurses, 
which  was  a  very  important  point.  There  was 
nothing  more  tiring  to  a  patient  than  to  walk 
upon  a  granolithic  floor,  or  a  teak  floor. 

Dr.  Hue  sin  said  the  question  of  floors  was  a 
very  big  one.  If  they  used  linoleum,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  linoleum  to  crack,  and 
where  there  were  cracks  the  bacilli  germs  and 
dirt  could  get  in,  and  that,  of  course,  was 
undesirable.  It  was  better  to  have  plain  teak 
floors  and  all  cracks  filled  in  with  concrete  so 
as  to  get  absolute  smoothness  and  leave  no 
room  for  germs  to  get  in. 

Dr.  Wethered  said  that  in  the  preventive 
medicine  of  the  future  architects  would  have 
to  act  more  than  in  the  past  with  the  medical 
profession,  and  if  architects  and  doctors  worked 
together  jointly  in  such  matters,  each  side 
would  make  fewer  mistakes.  He  agreed  with 
most  that  had  been  said  by  the  authors  of  the 
two  papers.  He  agreed  that  in  this  country  it 
was  better  to  have  two-storied  buildings  than 
high  buildings,  such  as  were  to  be  seen  in 
Germany.  As  to  verandahs,  there  were  two 
sides  to  that  question — i.c..  the  scientific  side 
and  the  economic  side.  Where  the  verandah 
was  placed  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
amount  of  money  available.  If  they  wanted 
to  build  economically,  the  verandahs,  by 
judicious  arrangement,  could  be  placed,  without 
objection  to  the  patients,  outside  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor.  It  was  not  absolutely  desirable  to 
do  that,  and  in  the  ideal  arrangement  they 
would  not  be  so  placed.  If  more  money  were 
available,  the  first  floor  should  be  given  up  to 
the  administrative  and  other  offices.  It  was 
a  great  advantage  to  have  the  verandah 
close  to  the  building,  and  for  it  to  be 
unnecessary  for  the  patients  to  leave  the 
building  to  get  to  the  verandah.  That 
was  very  important  in  the  case  of  patients 
who  could  not  get  out  of  bed.  He  considered 
verandahs  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  for 
the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  for  their 
general  well-being.  He  thought  the  less 
accommodation  in  such  buildings  for  visitors 
the  better.  As  to  the  King’s  competition,  the 
essays  and  plans  were  to  be  published  shortly, 
and  due  notice  would  be  given.  He  wished 
to  thank  Messrs.  Law  &  Allen,  the  architects 
associated  with  him  in  that  competition,  for 
their  valuable  help  in  preparing  the  plans, 
lie  was  quite  sure  no  doctor  would  have 
won  that  competition  alone,  and  he  was  equally 
sure  no  architect  would  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  said  he  was  glad  the 
King’s  competition  essays  were  shortly  to  be 
published  became  the  subject  was  of  great 
interest  to  architects.  He  had  examined 
several  of  the  German  sanatoriums  before  pre¬ 
paring  his  scheme  in  that  competition,  and, 
after  hearing  the  very  interesting  papers  by 
Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Brewer,  he  was  a  little 
surprised  that  no  reference  had  been  made  to 
what  he  considered  was  the  finest  of  them,  i.c., 


Belzig,  which  was  the  most  modern  and  up- 
to-date  of  all.  The  verandahs  in  that  build¬ 
ing  were  large  covered  shelters  in  front  of 
the  rooms,  or,  rather,  adjacent  to  them,  and 
he  was  struck  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  patients  were  crowded  on  to  them— the 
beds  and  the  patients  being  wheeled  out  on  to 
them  in  the  daytime  and  packed  so  closely 
that  the  patients  were  almost  touching  one 
another.  That  could  be  improved  upon  b> 
Droviding  larger  verandahs,  but  what  he 
lad  proposed  in  the  scheme  he  submitted 
in  the  King’s  competition  was  to  provide 
groups  of  rooms  with  verandahs  in  be¬ 
tween,  and  corridors  at  the  back  of  the 
rooms.  The  patients  could  by  that  ar¬ 
rangement  be  wheeled  out  of  their  bedrooms 
into  the  corridors,  and  then  into  the  verandah, 
and  by  that  method  a  blow  through  was  pro¬ 
vided.  The  verandah  treatment  was  suitable  to 
other  than  the  ground  floor  without  obstructing 
the  ground  floor  rooms.  They  had  heard  how  on 
the  ground  floor  the  windows  were  taken  down 
to  the  ground  level  and  the  bays  taken  out. 
Why  not  apply  that  to  the  floors  above  ?  As 
to  floor  covering,  it  was  obvious  that  linoleum 
was  the  most  practical  and  convenient  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  rooms,  but  what  was  the  most 
suitable  in  the  verandahs  and  balconies  ?  He 
had  proposed  granolithic  cement,  which  took 
a  polished  surface  and  stood  the  weather  well. 
It  did  not  do  to  have  wood,  for  a  harder  and 
less  pervious  surface  was  required.  A  laundry 
was  an  absolute  essential  in  these  buildings, 
and  perhaps  that  was  why  it  had  not  been 
referred  to  in  the  papers  ;  it  was  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  gentleman  whosajdhe 
preferred  the  open  fire  to  radiators  seemed  to 
answer  himself  when  he  said  that  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  open  fire  was  the  dust.  Exactly  so  ; 
and  practically  all  authorities  were  agreed  that 
the  dust  was  sufficient  to  condemn  the  fire  in 
a  patient’s  room. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  there  was  much  room  in 
the  provision  of  these  buildings  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ingenuity  and  common  sense,  and  per¬ 
haps  common  sense  was  the  most  essential 
qualification  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
planning  of  sanatoria.  There  appeared  to  be 
two  types  of  these  buildings — the  ordinary 
German  type  which,  apparently,  generally 
consisted  of  a  building  with  a  number  of 
floors  ;  and  what,  he  supposed,  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  the  English  type,  i.c.,  a  building  of  not 
more  than  two  floors.  There  were  advantages  in 
both  systems,  he  thought.  If  they  were  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  large  number  of  patients  on  one  or 
two  floors  it  would  be  necessary  to  spread  the 
accommodation  over  a  large  area  of  ground, 
and  so  far  they  must  increase  the  difficulty  of 
service  and  administration  greatly  ;  though  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view  there  was  a  great 
advantage  in-spreading  it  in  that  way.  Still, 
the  objections  to  the  many-storied  buildings 
seemed  to  have  been  exaggerated,  for  he  could 
not  see  what  practical  difficulty  there  could  be 
in  a  well-planned  four-storied  building,  with 
the  administrative  department  centrally 
placed  and  with  a  good  supply  of  lifts. 
The  objection  given  to  the  several-storied 
building  was  that  it  involved  the  patients 
and  others  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and, 
if  so,  that  was  a  very  serious  objection  where 
consumptive  patients  were  concerned  ;  but 
surely  that  difficulty  was  got  over  when  there 
was  an  efficient  service  of  lifts  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  large  institutions,  it  got  over  the 
difficulty  of  administration.  As  to  the  height 
of  rooms,  he  thought  that  9  ft.  for  small  rooms 
would  be  ample,  and  anything  above  would 
be  waste  space,  and  would  tend  to  make 
efficient  ventilation  more  difficult.  The 
question  of  floors  was  a  very  knotty  one,  not 
only  in  hospitals  for  consumptives,  but  in 
hospitals  generally.  He  supposed  the  ideal 
floor  was  a  floor  without  any  joints,  for  when 
there  were  joints  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  shrinkage,  and  consequently  places 
for  the  accumulation  of  dust,  dirt,  and  germs. 
Terrazzo  or  cement  floors  seemed  to  him  to 
make  excellent  floors,  but  they  were  very 
cold  and  uncomfortable.  What  was  wanted 
was  something  of  that  kind  which 
would  be  more  or  less  of  a  non-con¬ 
ductor.  He  believed  the  Germans  had  been 
experimenting  in  order  to  produce  a  floor  of 
that  kind,  and  he  had  several  examples  in  his 
office  of  a  floor  which  is  put  down  exactly  in  j 
the  same  way  as  a  cement  floor,  and  was  made  I 
up  of  some  kind  of  cement  mixed  with  saw-  J 
dust.  When  mixed,  the  result  was  a  non¬ 
conducting  material  which  could  be  laid  with- 1 


out  joints.  Should  that  prove  successful, 
would  make  an  ideal  floor.  Linoleum,  or  corlr 
carpet  fixed  on  cement,  made  very  good  floors!! 
as  he  had  found  from  experience,  and  he  haoj 
often  thought  it  would  answer  very  well  foff 
hospitals.  A  radiator  in  an  ordinary  roonf 
was  put  at  the  window  in  order  to  prevent 
draughts,  but  that  was  not  the  object  in  thesa 
buildings  for  consumption  ;  and  consequent^  S 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  best  position  in  sucif 
buildings  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  prof 
viding  the  room  was  large  enough  and  tht| 
furnishing  was  not  interfered  with.  From  nf 
sanitary  point  of  view  that  position  seemed  t«f 
be  the  best,  for  the  radiator  could  be  got  rouml 
and  kept  clean. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartiltr 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Brewer,  in  reply,  said  as  to  verandah* 
he  had  said  he  thought  that  verandahs  outsidl 
these  rooms  were  a  mistake.  In  say,  9  fir 
high  rooms  and  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  verandah* 
outside,  some  sun  would  be  shut  off.  Wit  I 
wards  14  ft.  high  it  was  a  different  matted 
but  with  small  and  low  rooms  some  std 
was  cut  off  by  these  verandahs,  and  in  on 
climate  sunlight  in  a  room  was  so  much  to  b 
desired.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Mitchell: 
arrangement  of  a  verandah  between  the  room 
was  an  excellent  one.  As  to  the  recommend* 
tion  that  verandahs  should  not  be  too  far  froi< 
the  building,  they  were  necessary  at  a  distanc 
sometimes,  for  some  patients  had  to  take  t 
certain  amount  of  walking  exercise,  and  it  wr 
thought  best  for  them  to  take  it  up  to  thei 
resting  place.  As  to  the  height  of  rooms,  thi 
German  rooms  of  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  higi 
seemed  very  depressing.  People  were  a< 
customed  to  big  wards  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  high  ii 
hospitals,  but  it  seemed  a  mistake  to  mak 
the  small  rooms  of  these  sanatoria  the  sair. 
height  as  the  wards  of  an  ordinary  hospita 
As  to  floors,  indiarubber  was  very  costly,  c 
course.  As  to  the  American  inter-lockin' 
tiles,  the  floor  at  the  Birkbeck  Bank  seeme 
to  be  laid  in  sheets.  All  means  had  to  fc 
taken  in  these  buildings  to  prevent  noises 
more  so  than  in  ordinary  hospitals — and  t 
walk  down  a  teak  floor  corridor  80  It.  loro 
caused  much  noise,  which  was  especial! 
noticeable  when  the  patients  were  in  bee 
Teak,  too,  was  four  times  the  cost  of  linoleum 
As  to  treating  patients  in  the  suburbs  of  a  bit 
city,  that  did  not  seem  desirable,  even  thougi 
they  might  be  near  their  homes,  when  lam 
was  so  very  much  more  costly  near  a  city  thaij 
it  was  in  the  country.  As  to  the  flooring  c 
verandahs  and  open-air  galleries,  it  seemed  tl 
him  that  any  hard  material  would  do.  [Mfl 
Mitchell  :  You  suggested  tiles,  but  that  seen: 
bad  because  of  the  joints.]  Well,  consump 
tives  were  not  allowed  to  spit  ;  if  they  did,  thei 
were  removed.  As  to  the  position  of  thl 
radiator,  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  gooo 
position  ;  but  if  the  bed  were  wheeled  in  am 
out,  that  position  might  be  a. very  bad  one. 

Dr.  Jane  Walker  also  replied  and  said,  as  ti 
windows  opening  to  the  ground — advisable  a 
that  might  be  on  the  score  of  fresh  air  an<i 
ventilation,  it  was  not  desirable  practically,  fo 
it  took  away  altogether  the  sense  of  privaejx 
for  one  patient  could  easily  get  into  another 
patient’s  room,  and  a  patient  walking  outside 
would  be  able  to  see  into  the  rooms.  It 
theory  it  was  nice,  but  not  so  in  practice.  Al 
to  floors,  it  was  the  polish  that  tired  the  nurses 
and  not  the  wood.  Well-waxed  and  welle 
polished  floors  were  impossible  in  a  sana-i 
torium,  for  all  dusting  must  be  done  with 
damp  dusters,  and  dampness  and  polish  are 
incompatible.  With  regard  to  radiators  ;  in  2 1 
sanatorium,  they  were  not  used  all  day  longj 
The  object  in  view  was  to  keep  an  equable: 
temperature,  and  if  the  temperature  outside 
was  40  deg.  the  room  must  be  about  thel 
same  ;  it  must  not  be  kept  to  the  ideal  tem-i 
perature  of  hospitals.  There  was  no  sense,: 
therefore,  in  an  open  fire.  If  a  patient  had  a 
fire,  the  patient  crouched  over  it  and  did  not 
get  well,  but  became  worse.  The  open  firei 
meant  dust  and,  in  a  large  building,  morei 
work,  which  was  important  from  the  staff 
point  of  view.  As  to  the  position  of  thel 
radiator,  when  a  patient  was  confined  to  bedi 
from  feverishness,  the  bed  had  to  be  shiftedc 
sometimes  into  the  verandah,  and  that 
could  not  be  done  if  the  radiator  werei 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  seemed  1 
absurd  to  erect  these  buildings  near  2 
a  big  town  where  land  would  cost  sos 
much  more  than  it  did  in  the  country.  It  had  1 
been  suggested  that  there  should  be  two  laun- 1 
dries,  and  that  suggestion  indicated  some  mis- 1: 
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prehension.  So  far  as  was  known  at  present 
:  only  element  of  danger  in  these  sanatoria 
s  from  expectoration,  and  the  only  garment 
sly  to  get  soiled  was  the  pocket-handkerchief, 
lich  was  generally  of  paper  and  was  burnt, 
ill  patient  might  sometimes  soil  a  blanket, 
set,  or  night-shirt,  it  was  true,  but  in  that 
;e  the  blanket  would  be  put  into  a  disinfector 
i  the  sheet  and  night-shirt  would  be  boiled, 
hen  paper  handkerchiefs  were  not  used  the 
en  ones  should  be  put  into  a  solution  of 
pochlorite  of  soda  or  other  disinfectant, 
ere  was  no  need  to  fix  on  the  minds  of  the 
ff  that  there  was  any  danger  in  associating 
th  consumptives  ;  for  there  was  no  danger, 
le  thing  to  be  seen  to  in  the  laundry  was  that 
ty  clothes  should  not  be  mixed  with  clean, 
rhe  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
seting  will  be  held  on  December  5t  when 
:.  J.  S.  Gibson  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Archi- 
stural  Practice  :  Real  and  Ideal.” 
rhe  meeting  then  terminated. 


E  PROPOSED  NEW  HOME  FOR  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

,  special  general  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
il  Association  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
he  Meeting- room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
tish  Architects,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
*ent-street,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hare,  President,  in 
chair. 

‘he  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  acqui- 
jn  of  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Architec- 
il  Museum,  Tufton-street,  S.W.,  and  to 
fy,  or  otherwise,  a  resolution  agreed  to  by 
Committee  of  the  Association  to  accept 
tain  conditions  proposed  by  the  Council  of 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster, 
heir  proposal  to  transfer  to  the  Architec- 
al  Association  the  premises  in  Tufton- 
;et.  Details  of  the  scheme  were  published 
aur  issue  for  November  15,  p.  444. 
rhe  Chairman  said  the  object  which  called 
m  together  that  evening  was  one  of  the 
:atest  importance  to  the  well  being  of  the 
;hitectural  Association,  and  the  meeting 
>mised  to  be  an  historical  one  in  its  history, 
was  therefore  gratifying  to  note  by  the 
mbers  present,  that  the  decision  to  be 
•ived  at  would  receive  the  endorsement  of  a 
ge  proportion  of  members,  and  would  be  no 
sty  one,  but  would  be  considered  from  all 
ssible  points  of  view.  The  need  of  adequate 
smises  for  the  work  of  the  Association  had 
en  one  which  1  had  pressed  itself  upon  them 
-  many  years  ;  but  although  it  had  been  felt 
the  past,  he  did  not  think  there  had  been  any 
riod  in  their  history  at  which  that  necessity 
,d  been  so  urgent  as  it  was  at  the  present 
oment.  Previous  to  the  year  1891  the  work 
the  Association  was  comparatively  limited 
id  no  serious  attempt  was  made  at  actual 
chitectural  education.  Two  or  three  rooms 
ere  occupied  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  suffi- 
ent  to  accommodate  what  was  then  a  very 
nail  library,  and  practically  no  staff  except  a 
>luntary  one.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
ie  of  the  galleries  on  the  ground  floor, 
/■hen  the  studios  and  various  other  classes 
ere  established  it  was  necessary  to  acquire 
reatly  extended  accommodation  which  it  was 
ot  possible  to  find  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
nd  the  present  premises  in  Great  Marl- 
orough-street  were  taken.  These  promised 
>  serve  the  purpose  for  many  years  although 
icking  in  dignity  and  importance  which  a 
ociety  of  the  nature  of  the  Association  should 
e  able  to  command.  The  work  and  scope  of 
ie  Association,  however,  increased  year  by 
ear,  and  every  session  more  consideration 
i/as  required  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  classes 
5  be  carried  on  smoothly  without  friction. 
?wo  years  ago,  Mr.  Seth-Smith  initiated  a 
novement  with  the  object  of  raising  funds  for 
he  erection  or  acquisition  of  new  buildings, 
ind  pari  passu  for  the  establishment  of  a  day 
ichool  for  the  training  of  prospective 
irchitects.  The  former  project,  though 
prosecuted  with  unbounded  energy,  and  with 
a  considerable  measure  of  success,  appeared  to 
have  its  realisation  largely  in  the  future.  The 
profession  of  architecture  is  not  in  the  main  a 
wealthy  one,  and  they  could  not  look  for  any 
very  extended  support  from  the  general  public, 
who  were  lacking  in  interest  and  appreciation 
of  architectural  art.  The  funds  collected  and 
promised  up  to  the  present  moment,  though 
amounting  to  a  substantial  sum,  \yere  still 
hardly  one-quarter  of  ;the  total  which  was 
estimated  to  be  required,  and  the  collection  of 


the  remaining  three-quarters  would  probably 
be  a  work  of  some  years.  The  second  project, 
that  of  the  establishment  of  the  day  school,  had 
been,  however,  entirely  successful,  and  is  now 
proceeding  in  a  manner  which  exceeds  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  with  which  it  was 
initiated.  The  numbers  attending,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  are  prose¬ 
cuting  their  studies,  gave  every  promise  for 
increased  success  and  usefulness  in  the  future. 
Several  drawings  on  the  wall  showed  some  of 
the  work  executed  by  the  students  during  their 
vacation,  and  any  one  looking  at  those  draw¬ 
ings  of  actual  measured  work— measured  from 
buildings— would  be  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  intelligence  they  exhibited  for  students  who 
had  been  at  work  only  one  year.  It  was,  he 
felt  sure,  better  work  than  would  be  got  from 
any  ordinary  student. 

The  success  of  the  day  school  had  accen¬ 
tuated  the  need  for  more  room  to  an  extent 
which  was  hardly  anticipated,  and  the  want 
was  now  so  pressing  that  unless  they  could 
secure  what  they  required  at  once,  the  work 
must  be  curtailed  and  cramped  just  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  most  favourable  for  expan¬ 
sion.  At  this  juncture  a  most  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  had  occurred,  and  a  proposition  had 
been  made  to  the  Association  which  appeared 
to  show  the  way  out  of  all  their  difficulties,  and 
this  in  a  manner  well  within  their  means. 
The  proposal  was  that  they  should  take  over 
the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  in  Tufton-street,  West¬ 
minster.  The  premises  consist  of  a  large 
central  hall  surrounded  by  galleries  containing 
an  immense  and  unique  collection  of  casts,  the 
value  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  estimate, 
but  which  probably  amounts  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds,  together  with  eight  large 
studios  and  office  accommodation.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
propose  to  hand  over  the  whole  of  these 
premises  to  the  Association,  together  with 
the  equipment  and  collection  of  casts,  without 
any  payment  beyond  a  deficit  estimated  at 
about  700/.,  and  on  condition  that  the  Museum 
shall  be  maintained  and  be  accessible  to  the 
public  as  heretofore.  The  deficit  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  comparatively  sudden  closing 
of  the  School  of  Art,  which  was  carried  on  in 
the  premises,  and  which  had  been  a  substantial 
source  of  revenue.  The  buildings  are  held  on 
two  leases  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners,  one  of  which  expires  at  Michaelmas, 
1926,  and  the  other  at  Christmas,  1976,  at  a 
total  rental  of  140/.  per  annum.  The  rates  and 
taxes  amount  to  about  17/.  per  annum,  making 
a  total  of  157I.  per  annum.  The  rental  of  the 
Association’s  premises  in  Great  Marlborough- 
streetis  380/.  per  annum.  Possession  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum  could  be  given  on 
March  25  next,  and  by  the  terms  of  their 
present  lease  they  could  vacate  the  Great 
Marlborough-street  premises  on  June  24  next 
by  giving  notice  at  Christmas.  The  proposal 
and  the  conditions  had  been  very  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  of  the  Association  in 
all  its  bearings,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
unanimously  prepared  to  accept  the  gift  with 
gratitude,  and  the  transaction  now  only  required 
confirmation  by  the  general  body  of  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Committee  took  into  consideration 
the  following  points  : — (1)  The  position  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  its  accessi¬ 
bility  •  (2)  The  adequacy  of  the  premises 
to  requirements;  (3)  The  leases;  (4)  The 
alterations  required  and  their  expense  ;  (5)  The 
terms  of  the  transfer.  With  regard  to  the 
first  the  Committee  concluded  that  any  dis¬ 
advantage  there  might  be  in  position  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  universally  known  throughout 
the  profession  and  also  one  which  had  an 
extremely  interesting  past  history.  There 
were  also  the  facts  that  the  Museum  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Church  House,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
other  notable  buildings,  and  that  the  entire 
district  was  rapidly  improving  in  all  respects. 
Westminster,  too,  was  fast  becoming  the  home 
of  all  kindred  societies.  As  to  the  second 
point,  that  of  the  adequacy  or  adaptability  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Association,  there 
could  be  no  question  that  there  was  ample 
room  for  all  the  classes.  The  only  point  on 
which  they  were  in  some  doubt  was  as  to 
whether  they  could  arrange  to  hold  the 
meetings  there  or  whether  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  have  them  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street  or  elsewhere.  They  were  hopeful, 
however,  that  a  meeting-room  might  be 
arranged  on  the  premises.  The  Westminster 


School  of  Art  had  for  some  years  been  carried 

on  in  the  studios,  so  that  they  were  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  require  them.  The  third  point  as  to 
the  leases,  or  rather  the  lease,  which  expires 
in  1926.  This  gives  about  twenty-four  years, 
and  the  Committee  considered  that  this  period 
was  long  enough  to  warrant  them  in  taking 
the  risk  of  being  able  to  secure  a  renewal  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  The  fact  that  the  other 
lease  was  for  a  much  longer  period  should 
prove  of  some  assistance,  but  in  any  case  it  was 
proposed  to  approach  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  at  an  early  date  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
extension.  The  fourth  point  was  as  to  the 
alterations  and  their  probable  cost.  This  ques¬ 
tion  the  Committee  had  been  unable  at  present 
to  go  into  exhaustively,  but  a  Sub-Committee 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and 
prepare  a  report  with  suggestions.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  sum  which  had  been 
collected  and  promised  towards  the  Premises 
Fund  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
carry  out  all  that  they  would  want.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  having  been  given  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  new  building  was  to  be  erected,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
donors  for  the  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  altera¬ 
tions,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  difficulty  on  that  score.  As  to  the  terms  of 
the  transfer,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any¬ 
thing  to  which  exception  could  be  taken  on 
any  ground.  Beyond  the  deficit  he  had  already 
mentioned,  the  liabilities  of  the  Association 
were  confined  to  a  small  compensation  to  one 
of  the  art  masters  and  the  retention  of  the 
present  curator,  whose  services  would  no  doubt 
De  of  great  value  to  them.  The  opening  of  the 
museum  to  the  public  could,  it  seemed  to  him, 
only  result  in  benefit  to  the  Association,  as  it 
would  tend  to  make  it  more  widely  known  and 
appreciated.  The  Association  undertook  no 
responsibility  which  the  present  Council  of  the 
Museum  had  not  borne  since  its  institution,  and 
the  possession  of  the  collection  of  casts  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  Association.  It  seemed  to  him,  person¬ 
ally,  as  it  did  to  the  Committee  without  excep¬ 
tion,  that  the  gift  of  these  premises  was  the 
most  fortunate  circumstance  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Association  during  the  course  of 
its  long  history,  and  he  trusted  it  would  prove 
to  be  the  starting-point  for  a  widely-extended 
sphere  of  increased  usefulness.  He  therefore 
formally  proposed  that  the  Architectural  Asso¬ 
ciation  take  over  the  premises  and  equipment 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  West¬ 
minster  School  of  Art  on  March  25,  1903,  and 
accept  the  conditions  named  by  the  Council  of 
the  Museum  and  agreed  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  solicitors.  .  , 

The  Chairman  also  read  extracts  from 
letters  from  the  following  gentlemen,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  approval  of  the  scheme— /. c., 
Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  ;  Mr.  T.  Watson,  who 
wished  his  name  to  be  added  for  10I.  10s.  to 
the  list  of  subscribers ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton, 
master  of  the  day  school,  who  said  his  con¬ 
tribution  promised  towards  new  premises 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  for  the 
new  scheme,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  like  amount  next  year  ;  Messrs.  D.  J. 
Budge,  J.  Norton  (a  past  President,  who  en¬ 
closed  a  contribution  towards  the  scheme), 
C.  H.  Brodie,  F.  E.  L.  Downes,  and  A.  O. 
Collard.  .  „  .  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Louis  Ambler  then  briefly  seconded  the 
motion  to  take  over  the  premises  of  the 
Museum.  ,, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  referred  to  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Maurice  B.  Adams  had  brought  the  matter 
forward.  Mr.  Adams  had  for  years  appa¬ 
rently  foreseen  that  the  profession  would 
require  that  invaluable  museum  of  casts  at 
some  time  for  the  education  of  students  as  well 
as  the  enlightenment  of  the  public.  That  was 
what  the  museum  was  formed  for  ;  that  was 
its  specific  object.  The  museum,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Education 
Department,  had  not  only  been  maintained, 
but  a  group  of  excellent  classrooms  had  been 
provided  for  the  Westminster  School  of  Art,  as 
good  as  any  the  circumstances  of  ancient 
lights  would  permit  in  London.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  museum  was  for  the  use  of  the 
architectural  profession,  and  therefore  it  was 
ouite  legitimate  to  terminate  the  School  of  Art 
when  full  use  could  be  made  of  the  museum 
by  the  profession.  A  number  of  subscribers 
had  also  helped  to  maintain  the  museum  in  the 
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past,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  their  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  work,  for,  although  they  were  getting  the 
premises  as  a  gift  and  their  future  rent  would  be 
a  great  deal  less  than  what  it  now  is,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  not  be  run  at  a  less  expense, 
and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  expense 
were  greater,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
over  4,000/.  promised,  or  given,  for  new  pre¬ 
mises,  and  which  would  no  doubt  be  available 
for  alterations,  repairs,  and  equipments.  He 
hoped  they  would  be  as  free  to  deal  with  the 
casts  in  the  museum  as  objects  were  dealt  with 
at  South  Kensington.  To  have  their  tull  value 
they  would  have  to  be  circulated  in  the 
classrooms  as  models  for  study  by  the 
students. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  said  he  never  ex¬ 
pected  that  what  was  now  proposed  would  be 
under  discussion  in  his  lifetime.  He  always 
felt,  however,  that  the  change  in  taste  which 
had  come  over  the  profession  during  the 
past  few  years  would  some  day  revert  in  some 
form  to  the  particular  type  of  objects  which 
were  brought  together  in  the  Architectural 
Museum,  seeing  that  they  represent  the  national 
mediaeval  style  of  this  country  in  a  very  remark¬ 
able  and  complete  way.  It  was  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  because  the  Association  became 
possessed  of  these  beautiful  works  of  art  that 
therefore  a  revolution  was  about  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  These  casts — they  were  not  all 
casts  ;  there  were  many  actual  specimens — 
were  all  dissociated  from  the  surroundings  of 
which  they  formed  a  part  originally,  and 
they  should  be  brought  before  students  by  an 
intelligent  and  capable  teacher,  who  should 
enable  the  student  to  realise  what  the  things 
really  meant  and  what  they  really  are.  Looking 
at  them  as  a  whole,  they  were,  as  had  been 
said,  merely  the  dry  bo'nes  of  architectural 
art  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  a  qualified  teacher 
they  could  be  made  to  live,  and,  therefore, 
no  better  use  could  be  made  of  such  a 
magnificent  collection  than  that  which  was 
proposed.  There  were  a  great  many  things  in 
the  museum  which  were,  more  or  less,  of 
archaeological  value,  and  for  many  years  it  had 
been  his  aim,  although  funds  did  not  permit,  tc 
relegate  the  more  uninteresting  specimens  to  a 
less  prominent  part,  and  bring  into  relief  some 

t!  j  exquisite  gems  the  museum  contained, 
it  had  always  been  the  custom  when  students 
required  any  particular  cast,  except  some  of 
the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  spandrels  from  the 
Angel  choir,  Lincoln,  to  bring  it  down  and  lei 
the  student  study  it  in  the  quiet.  As  to  keeping 
the  museum  open  to  the  public,  he  thoughi 
that  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  ol 
the  Association,  as  Mr.  Hare  had  said,  to  be  the 
owners  of  one  of  the  permanent  fine  arf 
collections  open  to  the  public,  and  open  tc 
travellers,  in  London,  for  it  would  make  the 
Association  better  known  throughout  the  world. 
The  Association  would  not  be  restricted  in 
any  way  in  possession  except  so  far  as  the 
general  hall  was  concerned  and  the  immediate 
appurtenances,  so  that  all  the  classrooms  would 
be  private  property  absolutely.  In  regard  to 
the  whole  question,  the  occasion  was  a  very 
pleasurable  one  to  him,  especially  as  every  one 
had  co-operated  with  him  in  this  effort  which 
he  had  made  for  the  good  of  the  profession 
There  were  no  personal  considerations  ;  they 
wanted  to  do  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  the 
transfer  had  been  heartily  supported.  They  did 
not  mean  to  let  the  School  of  Art  suffer  if  they 
could  help  it, and  they  hoped  toget  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council 
to  find  quarters  for  the  school,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  art  schools  in  the  kingdom 
1  he  museum  was  in  good  repair,  but  they  had 
not  been  able  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do— 
i.e.,  to  take  the  casts  down  and  colour-wash 
the  walls,  rewire  the  casts  and  rehang  them  in 
a  more  reasonable  way— not  that  they  were 
badly  hung,  but  they  were  crowded,  and  sc 
of  them  might  be  dispensed  with.  He  she 
not  advise  that  the  casts  be  circulated  ab 
the  country,  for  many  of  them  were  v 
delicate  and  some  of  them  were  unique.  T 
was  one  consideration  which  led  up  to 
thought  that  the  museum  should  be  more 
the  hands  of  the  profession.  The  museum  1 
been  necessarily  but  gradually  leaning  more : 
more  upon  funds  of  outside  bodies,  and  cor 
of  the  casts  were  frequently  being  asked  J 
and,  as  some  of  these  were  extremely  frat 
and  undercut,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  In 
further  copies  made  in  all  cases.  It  was  qu 
certain  that  without  the  assistance  of  1 
Council  of  the  Museum  it  would  have  be 
impossible  to  do  what  was  now  proposed. 


Mr.  F.  T.  Baggallay  supported  the  proposal, 
remarking  that  his  confidence  in  the  scheme 
rested  really  on  the  approval  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  given  to  it.  He  imagined  that  the 
financial  responsibility  of  the  Association  would 
be  greater  than  it  had  been,  but,  no  doubt,  the 
Committee  had  considered  all  that  and  were 
satisfied.  He  thought  the  Association  would 
do  well  to  get  these  premises. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  said,  as  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Association  and  as  a 
member  of  Council  of  the  Museum,  he  hoped 
the  Association  would  accept  the  offer  which 
had  been  made.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
think  that  the  Association  and  the  Museum 
were  coming  together  in  this  way.  He 
suggested  that  all  the  subscribers  to  the 
Museum  should  be  asked  to  continue  their 
subscriptions  and  assist  in  the  original  object 
with  which  the  Museum  was  formed.  He  for 
one  wouid  be  glad  to  continue  his  subscrip¬ 
tion.  He  thought  that  from  80/.  to  100 /.  could, 
perhaps,  be  got  in  this  way  for  the  special 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  casts. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  said  that  many  of  them 
had  always  had  in  their  minds  the  idea  that 
some  day  the  Association  would  require  ^o  be 
housed  in  a  suitable  permanent  building,  and 
many  of  them  had  hoped  that  the  collection  of 
casts  at  Tufton-street  would  form  part  of  that 
building.  The  present  scheme  was  as  much  an 
advance  on  Great  Marlborough-street  as  was 
Great  Marlborough-street  on  the  little  rooms 
they  used  to  occupy  upstairs  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street  ;  but  he  hoped  they  were  not  going  to 
end  at  Tufton-street,  but  were  going  to  keep  in 
mind  a  building  as  much  in  advance  of  Tufton- 
street  as  that  was  upon  Great  Marlborough- 
street.  The  subject  of  education  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  while  in  Tufton-street 
they  could  make  great  progress,  yet  they  would 
still  need  the  advantages  which  were  necessary 
for  a  successful  school  of  architecture.  He  had 
recently  visited  some  of  the  American  schools, 
and  he  was  astonished  at  the  facilities  which 
were  placed  at  the  hands  of  the  students  of 
architecture  there.  In  Boston,  for  example, 
there  is  a  building  perhaps  six  times  as 
large  as  the  Tufton-street  building,  in  which 
every  requirement  was  at  hand.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  were  large  testing-rooms 
with  all  sorts  of  appliances,  on  the  first 
floor  were  magnificent  libraries,  classrooms, 
figure  and  life  rooms  ;  and  other  rooms  on  the 
upper  floors.  The  building  was  given  by  a 
wealthy  American,  and  if  we  could  not  get 
the  University  of  London,  or  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  or  the  University  of  Oxford, 
or  some  other  body,  to  move,  he  hoped  that 
some  day  some  wealthy  man  who  realised  the 
importance  of  architectural  education  would 
provide  a  building  suitable  to  their  needs.  He 
hoped  the  Committee  would  regard  the 
present  proposal  as  a  temporary  one,  and  that 
they  would  not  incur  very  large  expense  with 
a  view  of  making  Tufton-street  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Association.  As  to  the  West¬ 
minster  School  of  Art,  that  it  was  proposed  to 
displace,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  school  of 
art.  It  had  a  great  history  and  an  equally 
great  reputation  in  the  world  of  paint¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest, 
life  school  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  there¬ 
fore  been  wondering  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  architectural  students  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  students  of  the  art 
school,  and  so  keep  all  the  students  of  painting 
and  sculpture  working  with  the  students  of 
architecture,  producing  a  school  of  fine  art. 
One  part,  in  that  way,  would  react  on  the 
other  part,  and  so  produce  a  really  fine  school. 
When  in  the  States  he  had  realised  that  a 
,s*r.u§§le  >s  taking  place  between  the 
Old  Colonial  school  of  architecture  and  the 
hrench  school.  The  Old  Colonial  work  was 
the  logical  development  of  our  Old  English 
architecture,  and  there  was  a  strong  following 
ol  it  in  America  led  by  Mr.  McKim,  who  had 
remodelled  the  White  House  on  Old  Colonial 
lines.  In  America  it  was  regretted  that 
there  is  no  school  of  architecture  in  England 
to  which  young  Americans  could  come,  and 
that  consequently  they  all  went  to  Paris  and 
trnbued  with  French  ideas  and  notions, 
which  he  (the  speaker)  had  been  told  took 
hem  twenty  years  to  get  rid  of.  He  hoped 
the  Association  would  so  develop  their  school 
that  it  would  become  a  central  school  of 
a*  tor  the  English-speaking  races  in 
which  architecture  wouid  play  a  leading  part, 
and  which  would  attract  young  Americans 
™  1  as  y°unS  Englishmen.  The  gift  of 
the  Museum  was  a  magnificent  one,  but  let 
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them  regard  it  as  but  a  stepping-stone  tc| 
something  better. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  said  he  hoped  they  would; 
regard  the  gift  as  a  permanent,  not  a  temporaryr 
one,  or  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  Association/ 
As  one  who  had  been  taught  in  large  rooms — 
in  the  Technical  College  at  Berlin  and  after-' 
wards  at  Vienna — he  thought  it  was  not,  afteri 
all,  a  question  of  halls  and  rooms,  but  of< 
teachers  and  work,  and  there  was  the  very 
great  risk  of  teaching  too  academically  in  these 
halls,  and  he  was  afraid  that  in  Berlin  andi 
Vienna  there  was  not  the  same  progress  being: 
made  now  as  had  been  made  in  the  past.  Theyi 
all  knew  from  the  illustrated  papers  the  sort  ofc 
work  being  done  now  in  some  of  these  citiese 
— that  it  was  becoming  academic.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  in  the  big  halls,  such  as  they  hach 
at  Boston,  that  great  progress  was  made.  He! 
hoped  that  the  word  "Royal”  would  b2  re-c 
tained  for  the  museum  and  obtained  for  the 
Association,  and  it  might  be  a  suitable  time  tot 
petition  for  it.  He  hoped  that  the  Committee 
would  see  that  the  leases  would  be  continued 
to  the  Association.  He  hoped,  too,  it  would  be 
found  possible  to  have  their  social  gatherings^ 
at  all  events,  in  their  new  home.  When  they: 
were  having  the  whitewashing  and  distemper-: 
ing  done  in  the  studios,  would  it  not  be  well  tel 
have  drawn  round  as  a  frieze  a  scale  in  feeti 
and  metres,  or  in  feet  only,  so  as  to  accustom: 
the  students  to  estimate  size  and  length  at  a 
glance — a  qualification  which  many  architects 
sadly  lacked. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Reckitt  said  he  hoped  the  Cora-i 
mittee  would  make  provision  for  future  exten-i 
sion,  and  would,  where  possible,  acquire 
adjoining  land  or  leases. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  supported  the  proposal.' 
The  premises  were  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
junction  of  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  and 
the  end  of  Parliament-street.  It  had  been  saic 
that  the  Museum  was  out  of  the  way,  but  i 
was  not  so  when  they  could  reach  it  in  five 
minutes  from  Bridge-street. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hooper,  Hon.  Treasurer,  saic 
that  while  the  financial  aspect  of  the  proposal 
was  favourable,  the  Association  would  stil; 
have  to  look  not  only  to  those  who  had  already 
promised  help,  but  for  an  increased  amount  ol 
support  to  carry  the  scheme  through  effectively. 
A  great  deal  would  have  to  be  done  to  the 
building,  and  the  Association  would  need  the 
help  of  its  friends  both  inside  and  outside. 

Mr.  Satchell  also  made  a  strong  appeal  tc 
the  same  effect,  and  Mr.  Watson  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  scheme  in  a  few  word-. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  said  he  hoped  the  Com-i 
mittee  had  considered  the  matter  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like  manner,  and  had  fully 
calculated  what  the  enterprise  would  cost,  and 
whether  they  had  sufficient  funds  to  carry  it 
out  without  perpetually  asking  for  help.  Hei 
very  much  agreed  with  Mr.  Fleming’s  re-< 
marks,  but  for  all  that  he  thought  the  pro-: 
posed  transfer  was  a  good  one.  Still,  he  didi 
not  think  the  Association  should  remain  per¬ 
manently  in  Tufton-street— the  premises  were 
five  minutes  from  Bridge-street,  they  were: 
told  ;  what  a  pity  it  was  not  five  minutes  the: 
other  way. 

Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Lishman  having  spoken, 

Mr.  R.  P.  Jones  asked  what  accommodation' 
there  would  be  for  the  ordinary  members? 
Not  counting  the  large  room  for  meetings, 
there  should  be  three  rooms  provided  for  thei 
ordinary  members  —  a  reading-room  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  present  common-room,  where 
smoking  was  permitted  ;  a  writing-room,  where 
silence  would  be  observed  and  in  which  one 
could  make  extracts  from  books  in  the  library 
without  having  to  take  them  off  the  premises  ; 
and  a  room  for  meals  of  some  sort.  One  could 
not  expect  the  Association  to  provide  a  chef, 
but  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  them  to  provide 
teas.  For  the  sake  of  country  members,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  provide  some  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  a  club.  Was  there  room 
at  Tufton-street,  apart  from  lecture-rooms,  for 
this  accommodation  ? 

Mr.  E.  H.  Swinfen  Harris  and  Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams  heartily  supported  the  scheme. 

The  Chairman,  before  putting  the  motion  to 
the  meeting,  said  he  quite  agreed  that  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  before  them  such  an  ideal 
as  that  which  Mr.  Fleming  had  outlined  as  to 
a  school  of  fine  art,  but,  though  that  was  a 
most  desirable  thing,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
possible  at  Tufton-street.  For  one  thing, 
there  was  not  room ;  but  for  all  that  Mr.  - 
Fltm  ng’s  remarks  were  very  valuable,  and 
suen  as  they  might  very  well  bear  in  mind. 
Questions  as  to  the  leases  were  under  con- 
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sideration,  and  everything  would  be  done  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
As  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  Royal,”  that  was 
also  under  consideration.  They  could  not 
seriously  think  of  applying  it  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  especially  as  they  did  not  even  know  that 
they  would  be  able  to  retain  the  word 
in  connexion  with  the  Museum,  now 
that  it  was  being  transferred.  There 
would  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Association  should  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Royal  society,  and 
personally  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  it 
should  be  made  Royal.  The  Association 
had  always  been  a  junior  body,  and  it  was 
essentially  a  teaching  body,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  have  two  Royal  archi¬ 
tectural  societies.  It  would  lead  to  a  great  deal 
of  confusion,  and  would  infringe  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  He  was  glad  Mr.  Hooper  and  Mr. 
Satchell  has  referred  to  the  need  of  help,  for 
the  Association  had  not  a  penny  too  much,  and 
t  was  doubtful  if  the  funds  they  had  would  be 
sufficient.  As  to  the  accommodation  for  the 
members  in  addition  to  the  central  hall  where 
ffie  casts  were  and  office  accommodation,  there 
were  eight  large  studios,  each  of  which  was  as 
large  as  the  three  the  Association  had  at 
present.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think  there 
seed  be  anv  doubt  as  to  sufficient  accommoda- 
:ion  as  to  art  classes  and  studios.  As  to  writing 
md  reading  rooms,  no  doubt  it  would  be 
possible  to  provide  all  that,  and  a  larger  library 
than  they  had  at  present.  There  would  be  a 
:ommon-room,  ard  no  doubt  some  provision 
made  for  refreshments. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried 
ananimously. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Seth-Smith  for  their  efforts  in  the  matter,  and 
also  to  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Museum  for  having  enabled  them  to  carry  out 
their  wishes. 

|  The  motion  having  been  very  heartily  agreed 
to, 

|  The  Chairman  said  the  total  amount  of  dona¬ 
tions  or  promises  to  the  New  Premises  Fund 
|was  4,320/. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


show  the  fallacy  of  this  mischievous  period 
theory.  He  claimed  that  the  Church  did 
not  belong  to  any  one  period,  but  to  all 
periods,  and  it  may  have  in  its  walls  tradi¬ 
tions  far  older  than  any  work  to  be 
seen  in  them.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
St.  Augustine  landed  in  England,  but  he 
claimed  that  there  were  traditions  in  our  old 
buildings  which  go  back  before  the  coming  of 
St.  Augustine.  There  had  been  Christianity 
in  the  land  before  we  English  came,  but  there 
was,  of  course,  a  great  contrast  between  the 
two  missioners — the  polished  Italian  and  the 
Celt.  The  first  made  his  way  to  the  houses  of 
kings  and  princes,  and  had  an  important  share 
in  the  conversion  of  England  ;  but  the  Celt  did 
his  share,  and  he  believed,  in  the  real  hard 
work  of  the  conversion  of  the  people,  the 
share  of  the  Celt  was  the  larger.  At  first 
the  two  sets  of  missioners  worked  indepen¬ 
dently,  but  in  time  they  came  together,  and 
he  believed  the  first  body  which  professed 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  church  was 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  in  664.  There  the 
Italian  traditions  were  accepted,  but  many 
Celts  remained,  and  their  influence  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  future  of  the  Church  was  very  con¬ 
siderable.  The  Italian  missionaries,  when 
they  came  to  settle  here,  tried  to  make  things 
as  much  as  possible  what  they  were  at  home. 
They  made  their  large  churches  aisled  churches 
— naves  with  aisles,  the  altar  in  front 
and  apses  at  the  back,  and  some  of  these 
churches  built  in  the  seventh  century  still 
exist.  The  lecturer,  by  means  of  diagrams, 
proceeded  to  show  examples  of  these  early 
churches.  One,  in  Kent,  was  of  about  650,  and 
another,  at  Brixworth,  he  described  as  one  of 
the  nicest  churches  he  knew,  in  that  they  had 
the  actual  walls  of  a  seventh-century  church. 
It  originally  had  a  baptistry  and  cloister  round 
the  front  of  the  nave.  At  Peterborough  they 
had  a  church  exactly  the  plan  of  the  older 
churches  in  Rome.  They  also  found  a  large 
mass  of  concrete  in  York  Minster  which,  they 
would  find,  had  been  cut  through  at  both 
ends,  and  it  was  clearly  that  church  which 
Paulinus  began  at  York.  These  churches  are 
all  absolutely  Italian  in  their  form,  just  the 
same  as  churches  in  iRome  of  the  same  date. 
There  were  examples  of  them  at  Canterbury, 
Hexham,  and  Ripon  with  the  altar  to  the  west, 
which  was  another  Italian  custom.  Mr. 
Mickleth waite  went  on  to  show  diagrams  of 
smaller  churches.  The  first  was  St.  Martin’s, 
Canterbury,  which  St.  Augustine  found  when 
he  came  to  England.  That  was  a  sixth-century 
church.  Within  the  seventh  century  it  was 
enlarged  by  the  building  of  the  present  nave. 
Practically  all  that  is  there  now,  and  in  that 
church  they  had  one  with  a  few  centuries 
tradition.  Twelfth-century  tradition  also  said 
that  the  church  of  St.  Pancras,  Canterbury, 
existed  at  the  time  of  Augustine.  It  was  said 
to  have  originally  had  a  Pagan  temple,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  built  either  late  in  the  sixth 
century  or  early  in  the  seventh.  It  was 
a  large  broad  church,  and  the  peculiarity 
was  that,  instead  of  a  chancel  arch,  there 
was  a  screen  of  three  arches.  The  Church 
of  Luminge  was  also  a  seventh  -  century 
church,  and  that  at  Rochester  was  built  by 
Paulinus.  The  church  at  South  Elman,  which 
was  on  the  boundary  line  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  was  now  in  a  wood.  With  regard  to 
the  Celtic  missionaries,  we  must  look  for  their 
earliest  form  of  church  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  Scotland.  The  churches  they 
built  were  totally  different.  Of  the  art  of 
building  they  had  none  at  all,  and  their  first 
churches  were  the  simplest  things  to  conceive. 
The  earliest  were  simply  four  walls  with  a 
queer  sort  of  roof  of  stone  or  sods,  but  when 
they  mixed  with  the  other  missionaries  their 
influence  was  seen  in  the  square  nave  with  the 
small  square  presbytery.  Another  difference 
was  that  whereas  in  the  Italian  type  of 
church  the  presbytery  was  made  as  open 
as  possible,  in  the  Celtic  it  was  often  a 
very  small  arch— merely  a  little  doorway, 
The  pure  Italian  influence  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  when  the  missionary  period  ended, 
which  did  not  survive  the  eighth  century,  and 
after  that  they  found  the  Celtic  tradition  pre¬ 
vailed  in  churches  in  a  curious  way.  Aisles 
disappeared  altogeiher  ;  the  apse  almost  disap- 
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The  Bishop  of  Rochester  presided  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  at  Clifford’s  Inn,  Fleet-street,  over 
:he  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Church 
“rafts  League. 

Mr.  F.  Burgess  (secretary)  submitted  the 
third  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the 
Society  now  numbered  380  members,  of  whom 
lixty-three  are  artist  and  317  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers.  During  the  year  the  secretary  has  re¬ 
ceived  143  applications  for  advice. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  report 
was  adopted. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyer  Edwards,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  was  re-elected  President. 

Mr.  Stirling  Lee  proposed  that  Mr.  Ward  be 
elected  on  the  Committee  as  an  architect,  and 
this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ayrton  and  agreed 
to. 

The  Growth  of  an  English  Parish  Church. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  in  the  course 
of  a  lecture  on  “  The  Growth  of  an  English 
Parish  Church,"  said  there  was  a  class  of  men 
to  whom  an  old  church  was  generally  the 
subject  for  restoration,  and  this  class  of  men 
had  been  so  mischievously  active  during  the 
past  half  century  that  one  almost  hailed  as 
friends  the  class  to  whom  the  church  is  a 
place  to  be  gone  to  once  or  twice  on  Sunday, 
and  otherwise  left  alone.  Under  the  rule  of 
such  a  class  the  church  suffers  from  nothing 
but  neglect.  But  still  churches  were  for  use, 
and  if  they  are  used  they  must  be  kept  fit  for 
use,  and  that  meant  that  they  must  be  repaired 
and  changed  from  time  to  time.  That  could 
be  done  without  loss  of  interest  to  the  building, 
and  even  with  gain  to  it  sometimes,  if  it  be 
done  with  proper  understanding  and  if  care  be 
taken  to  whom  they  looked  for  guidance  in 

their  treatment.  From  the  days  of  James  - -  ,  . 

Wyatt  to  now  the  accepted  doctrine  as  to  the !  peared  ;  and  the  triple  chancel  screen  dis- 
treatment  of  an  ancient  building  has  been  the  appeared  altogether.  They  got  a  state  of 
same.  It  has  to  be  smartened  up  and  restored  things  in  which  a  new  development  began, 
to  its  original  condition.  The  habit  is  to  take  and  that  was  what  he  might  call  English 
one  part  of  the  building  as  fixing  what  is  called  development.  A  church  of  the  simplest  Celtic 
its  “  period,”  and  to  fill  up  the  rest  to  imitate  1  type  was  that  of  Deerhurst.  They  used  to 
the  work  of  the  chosen  period.  He  wanted  to 1  build^little  square  buildings  at  the  Side  of  the 


churches,  which  they  called  porticoes.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  entrances,  but  not  always. 
St.  Martin’s,  Canterbury,  had  one  of  these 
porticoes.  In  the  eighth-century  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Bradford-on-Avon,  they  found 
that  porticoes  were  become  nearly  as  large  as 
the  presbytery.  Then  it  occurred  to  some  one 
or  other  that  he  cou'd  make  a  nice  bit  of 
finished  work  by  putting  one  on  eilher  side, 
and  so  they  got  a  cross  in  the  church, 
and  that  kind  of  church  became  a  type 
in  England.  Then  it  occurred  to  some  man — 
he  wished  he  knew  his  name — to  cut  off  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  nave  and  take  it  up  as 
a  tower.  In  a  church  at  Dover,  on  the  Castle 
Hill,  they  got  their  cross  church  with  a  central 
tower.  This  was  eleventh-century.  They  had 
another  example  at  Ripon,  and  Deerhurst  in  its 
present  condition  was  also  one.  At  the  time  of 
the  eleventh  century  there  were  two  types  of 
churches  in  England  which  had  gradually 
become  accepted — one  with  the  central  tower 
and  transepts  and  presbytery,  and  the  other 
which  was  nothing  but  a  nave  and  presbytery. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a  great 
architectural  revival  began  in  England  and  also 
in  Europe,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  English  work  going  on  at  that  date  from 
that  in  the  North  of  France.  And  when  they 
talked  of  Norman,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
that  the  thing  was  developed  on  one  side  of  the 
Channel  or  the  other.  It  was,  however,  perfectly 
clear  that  the  old  books  which  told  them  that  the 
Normans  introduced  the  new  style  into 
England  were  perfectly  wrong.  The  style 
was  regularly  developed  out  of  the  older 
forms  of  the  Saxons.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  there 
was  an  enormous  movement  for  building  and 
rebuilding  churches,  and  when  they  got  an  old 
parish  church  in  a  fairly  prosperous  part  of  the 
country  they  could  nearly  always  trace  it  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  as 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  types  in 
existence  before  then.  Taking  the  church  of 
Wakefield  as  an  example,  the  lecturer  showed 
how  originally  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

It  had  a  central  tower,  two  transepts  and  a 
square  presbytery.  That  church  must  have 
been  built  within  a  few  years  of  1100.  In  the 
twelfth  century  they  wanted  more  room,  and 
they  built  an  aisle  on  the  north  side.  This 
was  done  about  1150,  but  about'the  end  of  that 
century  they  wanted  more  room  and  built 
another  aisle  on  the  south  side,  so  that  the 
church  became  rather  differently  shaped.  Then 
a  catastrophe  happened  which  he  was  afraid 
was  rather  common  in  these  churches.  They 
cut  into  the  supports  of  the  centre  tower  by 
making  an  arcade  ;  the  foundations  were  bad, 
and  the  tower  came  down.  When  the  church 
was  rebuilt,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  they  did 
not  pull  it  all  down,  but  they  altered  it  very 
considerably.  They  kept  many  of  the  pillars, 
but  they  increased  the  height  of  the  church  by 
adding  to  the  pillars.  They  kept  the  transepts, 
but  took  the  chancel  through  with  a  pitched 
roof,  and,  for  a  time,  they  had  no  tower.  The 
church  was  reconsecrated  in  1329.  and  then, 
for  a  time,  they  went  on  spending  money  on 
the  furniture,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to 
proceed  with  the  tower  till  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  gone  and  the  fifteenth  century  had 
begun.  The  building  of  a  tower  in  those  days 
was  a  very  slow  business.  A  few  pounds  was 
obtained  and  spent  at  once  by  building  a 
few  feet,  and  then  they  had  to  wait  for 
more  money.  In  the  meantime,  the  church 
was  in  use,  and  they  had  to  build  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  to  those  who  used 
it  and  so  they  built  the  tower  outside 
the  church,  and  that  happened  in  thousands  of 
churches.  At  Wakefield  the  tower  was  begun 
about  1412,  but  the  spire  was  not  finished  till 
the  end  of  the  century.  When  they  had  got  it 
done  so  far  that  the  work  could  be  earned  on 
without  annoyance  to  the  users  of  the  church, 
they  joined  the  tower  to  the  church.  After¬ 
wards  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  and  the  aisles 
carried  the  full  length.  They  rebuilt  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  on  the  line  of  the 
transept,  so  that  the  transept  disappeared,  and 
now  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  a  big 
church  with  not  a  trace  of  the  cross  in  it.  That 
church  was  practically  unaltered  as  regards  its 
fabric  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  they 
found  it  a  little  too  narrow  for  a  cathedral, 
and  are  hacking  it  about  and  making  it  longer. 
They  would  see  that  every  step  taken  was  not 
done  to  change  the  church.  They  did  not  build 
it  in  any  particular  style,  but  for  their  own  use. 
Each  step  was  simple  and  natural  at  the  time  it 
was  taken,  and  the  result  was  that  in  about  400 
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years  the  form  of  the  building  is  quite  changed. 
It  is  much  longer  than  it  was  ;  the  tower  is  no 
longer  in  the  middle  ;  the  cross  form  is  gone 
altogether,  and  yet  the  church  would  never  have 
had  its  present  state  had  it  not  passed  through 
the  earlier  stages.  This  was  a  common  thing. 
The  growth  ot  Wakefield  Church  had  been 
normal,  and  he  had  discussed  it  at  length  to 
show  how  absurd  it  was  to  talk  of  the  original 
state  of  an  old  parish  church.  Its  original 
state  was  probably  an  old  wooden  shanty. 
Churches  were  intended  to  be  used  and  there 
must  be  changes  made  from  time  to  time.  All 
he  asked  was  that  if  they  had  an  old  church  to 
deal  with  they  should  not  touch  it  until  they 
had  been  able  to  understand  it,  and  that  in 
making  the  required  changes  they  should 
respect  the  past,  and  not  falsify  it  by  forgeries. 
If  it  be  an  honest  and  unaffected  attempt  to 
meet  real  requirements,  done  with  good  taste 
and  without  any  pretence  of  being  other  than 
what  it  is,  it  will  be  an  effective  addition  to  the 
story  of  the  building. 


3Uustration9. 

DESIGN  FOR  A  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 
HIS  interior  for  a  college  chapel,  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Lee,  is  a  design  exhibited  at 
this  year’s  Royal  Academy. 

It  was  intended  that  the  chapel  should  be 
faced  with  yellow  stock  bricks,  with  red  brick 
patterns  in  the  domes,  and  Portland  stone 
bands,  shafts,  and  capitals.  The  lower  part  of 
the  apse  was  to  be  lined  with  Greek  cipollino 
marble  ;  the  pavement  to  be  of  tiles  and  half 
tiles  with  stone  bands. 

The  plan  was  sent  us  by  Ihe  author  too  late 
for  publication. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FORMAL 
GARDENS. 

The  four  illustrations  given  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  viz.:  the  garden  at  Trentham 
Hall  ;  the  gates  at  Drayton  House  ;  the  plan 
of  old  Hampton  Court,  Hereford  ;  and  the 
sheet  of  lead  cisterns,  are  all  reproduced,  in 
somewhat  reduced  form,  from  plates  in  Mr.  H. 
Inigo  Triggs’s  fine  book  “The  Formal  Garden 
and  Scotland.” 

They  are  all  referred  to  in  the  leading 
article  in  the  present  issue,  which  deals  with 
Mr.  Triggs’s  book  and  with  the  subject 
generally. 


WISHAW  ACADEMY. 

The  illustration  shows  the  design  selected 
in  competition  for  the  re-construction  of 
Wishaw  Academy  under  the  Cambusnethan 
School  Board. 

The  stone  used  will  be  Corncockle  red  sand¬ 
stone,  pinched  rock-faced,  with  polished  dres¬ 
sings.  The  accommodation  required  was  for 
750  scholars,  while  this  school  accommodates 
756.  The  Board,  since  the  acceptance  of  this 
design,  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  increase 
the  accommodation  to  912  scholars.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  10/.  per  scholar. 

Mr.  John  Steel,  of  Wishaw,  is  the  architect. 


“WOOD  RISING,”  RYE. 

The  illustration  is  from  the  architect’s  draw¬ 
ing,  hung  at  this  year’s  Academy,  and  forms 
the  entrance  to  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland's  recently 
erected  residence  on  the  hill  overlooking 
Red  Tiled  Rye,  the  haunt  of  the  artist  and 
golfer. 

The  plan  shows  an  ingenious  arrangement 
for  making  the  most  of  the  three  principal 
rooms  on  a  limited  site,  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  studio  and  drawing-room 
are  fitted  into  each  other,  and  the  hall  and 
djning-room  made  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
Unless  it  is  a  question  of  prospect,  the  dining 
hall  would  have  been  better  with  an  east  than 
a  south  light ;  a  south-lit  dining-room  may  be 
pleasant  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  winter, 
but  in  summer  the  luncheon  party  will  be  in¬ 
commoded  by  the  sun ;  a  point  apparently 
often  overlooked  in  house  planning. 


INTERNATIONAL  FIRE  EXHIBITION. 

Ox  Wednesday  morning  a  meeting,  con¬ 
vened  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  held  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  in  furtherance  of  the  proposed 
International  Fire  Exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Earl’s  Court  next  year. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  presided, 
briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  and  pointed  out 
that  public  interest  in  sanitary  matters  had 
been  most  advantageous  to  the  public,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  measures  to  be  sought  for 
against  fire  would  be  equally  advantageous. 
They  had  had  some  very  severe  instances 
before  them  of  late  of  the  necessity  for  im¬ 
provement,  and  he  hoped  that  that  meeting 
would  be  the  commencement  of  an  era  of 
improvement  in  this  respect. 


Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  (Chairman  of  the  British! 
Fire  Prevention  Committee)  said  the  Exhibition 
was  to  be  international  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  and  was  to  be  a  highly  instructive  Exhi-i 
bition,  not  only  to  the  technical  expert,  but  to 
the  general  public.  Until  recently  the  general 
public  had  not  had  any  active  interest  in  fire 
protection,  although  they  had  in  many  other; 
technical  branches  taken  a  great  interest.  In 
sanitary  work  especially  the  public  had  taken 
an  interest,  but  whilst  a  man  would  go  and 
take  a  house  or  a  shop  in  which  he  intended  to 
spend  his  life,  and  would  ask  most  carefully 
about  the  drains,  it  was  ten  chances  to  onei 
that  he  would  never  give  a  thought  to  the  safety 
of  life  from  fire  in  the  building  which  he  in-i 
tended  to  inhabit.  London  had  been  the  scenei 
of  many  serious  fires,  and  some  five  years  ago; 
they  had  a  catastrophe  in  the  Cripplegate  fire.t 
which  was  an  exceedingly  serious  one.  Thei 
mass  of  property  destroyed  there  was  enor-i 
mous,  and  the  result  of  that  conflagration  wasi 
that  many  proposals  were  made  to  better  thei 
present  position  with  regard  to  fires;  but  hei 
believed  that  the  only  really  useful  thing: 
which  was  done,  as  distinct  from  mere  talking,;: 
was  the  formation  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Com-' 
mittee,  which,  after  five  years  of  hard  work,! 
had  doubtless  got  a  great  deal  further  ini; 
showing  what  fire-resisting  materials  andi: 
appliances  would  really  do.  Whatever  the: 
scientific  work  of  that  Committee  might  be,< 
it  only  applied  to  the  very  few,  but  the  exhi-: 
bition  such  as  was  being  now  organised  was: 
an  exhibition  which  would  popularise,  they: 
hoped,  the  subject  amongst  the  public,  and  thus: 
create  that  interest  in  fire  protection  which  note 
only  London,  but  the  whole  of  the  provinces,: 
was  so  much  in  need  of.  They  knew  that  ate 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind  there  was  always  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned,  and  they  wouldi 
welcome  the  foreign  exhibitor  who  would  showi 
them  means  of  fire  protection,  all  the  more- 
because  many  of  them  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned  in  fire  protection  andi 
fire  appliances,  but,  at  the  same  time,  when 
those  foreign  gentlemen  came  to  the  exhibition: 
they,  as  Englishmen,  would  be  able  to  teach 
the  foreigner  a  great  deal.  They  would  teach: 
them  the  smartness  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  English  fire-brigades,  and  although  there 
was,  no  doubt,  something  to  be  learned  in 
the  way  of  fire  appliances  from  thei 
foreigner,  yet  they  considered  the  British 
fireman  second  to  none  in  activity  and  bravery.] 
With  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  they  had  been  favoured  with  the  assistance: 
of  a  very  practical  and  eminent  advisory  com-- 
mittee  which  comprised  men  of  engineering 
and  technical  fame,  and  those  gentlemen  had. 
kindly  consented  to  work  in  the  form  of  sub-: 
committees.  Then  they  would  have  sections: 
dealing  with  fire  prevention,  fire  fighting,  fire 
calls,  salvage  work,  ambulance  service,  water: 
supply,  insurance,  municipal  section  ;  history,] 
iiterature  and  art,  scientific  and  social,  com¬ 
bustibles  and  explosives,  and  furniture,  fabrics,: 
and  general  exhibits  pertaining  to  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  Section  1,  which  was  called  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  contained  everything  that  related  to 
the  better  building  and  the  better  construction 
of  property.  Fire  fighting  was  the  fighting  of 
a  mutual  foe,  for  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Ger-i 
mans,  and  Englishmen  were  all  anxious  to 
fight  fire  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  and 
property.  They  all  trusted  it  would  be  a  useful 
exhibition  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Major  Fox,  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,: 
and  Vice-President  of  the  National  Fire  Bri¬ 
gades  Union,  spoke  as  to  the  advisability  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  assist  fire  preven¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  necessity 
for  improvement  was  growing  greater  and 
greater  as  the  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  got  higher  and  higher,  and  they  had  to 
look  at  it  more  from  the  life-saving  than  the 
property-saving  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  (late  Architect  of  the 
London  County  Council)  said  he  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  lend  his  name  to  the  Exhibition  in  the 
hope  that  something  would  be  done  to  promote 
the  safety  of  life  and  property  from  fire.  1 1  had 
happened  to  him  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  disasters  to  property  from  fire  in  the  last 
few  years— for  some  of  the  greatest  fires  ever 
known  in  London  had  happened  in  the  last  few 
years  in  spite  of  the  greatest  precautions.  He 
had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  use  of  non¬ 
combustible  and  slow  combustible  material,  and 
the  first  thing  he  hoped  they  would  attend  to  in 
the  exhibition  and  at  that  gathering,  wouldi  be 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  combustible 
materials  in  places  where  they  were  likely  to 
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lead  to  injury  to  life  and  property  by  fire.  He 
hoped  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  would  be 
to  show  that  non-combustible  materials  or 
slow  combustible  materials  were  not  so  ex¬ 
pensive  as  people  thought  them  to  be.  He 
trusted  they  would  recognise  that  from  this 
time  forward  no  combustible  floors  ought 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  constructed  in 
the  metropolis  or  in  any  place  where  in¬ 
jury  and  risk  to  life  and  property  could  arise. 
He  had  himself  found  in  the  construction  of 
artisans'  dwellings,  with  which  he  had  been 
largely  connected,  it  was  quite  unwise  and 
quite  unnecessary  on  the  ground  of  cheapness 
to  construct  combustible  floors.  Steel  and 
various  kinds  of  concrete  were  at  their  disposal 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  combustible 
floors.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  it  would  be 
almost  childish  to  prevent  a  man  building  a 
combustible  house  while  they  left  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  houses  already  built  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  they  would  simply  be 
trifling  with  the  matter  if  they  limited  them¬ 
selves  to  .the  construction  of  new  buildings. 
He  fervently  hoped  that  the  precedent  set  by 
the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  and  in  regard 
to  theatres  would  be  followed,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  all  buildings  under  reasonable  circum¬ 
stances  and  in  a  reasonable  time,  they  should 
insist  on  those  responsible  for  them  bringing 
them  into  line. 

Sir  H.  Perrott,  Bart.,  supported  the  exhibition 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ambulance 
service. 

Mr.  P.  Cremieu-Javal  (chairman  of  the 
executive  of  the  International  Fire  Exhibition) 
in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  ot 
Cambridge,  mentioned  that  promises  of  sup¬ 
port  had  been  received  from  America,  Russia, 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  reply,  remarked 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  required  great 
attention,  and  should  be  dealt  with  speedily 
because,  unfortunately,  serious  fires  were 
occurring  almost  daily. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  McDougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Stepney  Borough  Council  6,000/.  for  buildings 
for  storage  of  plant  ;  and  Fulham  Borough 
C  mncil  3,200/.  for  purchase  of  freehold  interest 
in  depot. 

Vauxliall  Bridge. — The  following  adjourned 
report  of  the  Bridges  Committee  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  : — 

“  The  question  of  the  rebuilding  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge  ha9  been  before  the  Council  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  although  it  was  not  until  1895  that 
Parliamentary  powers  were  obtained  to  undertake 
the  reconstruction.  After  the  passing  of  the  Vaux- 
ball  Bridge  Act,  some  three  years  elapsed  before 
the  contract  for  the  demolition  of  the  old  struc¬ 
ture  and  partial  construction  of  the  new  piers  and 
abutments  was  let  to  Messrs.  Pethick.  The  Council 
will  remember  that  the  proposal  in  1897  was 
to  construct  a  five-arched  steel  bridge  with  granite- 
faced  piers  and  abutments,  but  that  when  the 
sketch  was  submitted  it  was  rejected  upon  the 
grounds  that  it  did  not  possess  those  features 
which  it  was  thought  a  crossing  of  such  impor¬ 
tance  should  exhibit.  Some  eighteen  months  later,  as 
the  result  of  much  deliberation  a  design  was  sub¬ 
mitted  and  adopted  by  the  Council  showing  a 
granite  bridge  backed  with  concrete,  which  not 
only  had  an  appearance  of  stability  and  massiveness 
but  which.it  was  believed,  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Having  regard,  therefore,  to  the  time  and  talent 
which  had  been  spent  upon  the  design  and  pro¬ 
posed  construction  of  the  bridge  in  a  manner  which 
has  been  regarded  as  so  satisfactory,  and  which 
would  have  embodied  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Thames  embankments  were  constructed,  we  greatly 
regret  to  find  that  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
I  will  necessitate  the  Council  having  to  revert  to  its 

I  original  conception,  and  build  a  steel  bridge  with 
9tone  piers. 

By  section  37  (2)  of  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Act,  it  is 
)  provided  that  ‘  the  temporary  works  in  the  river  in 
I  connexion  with  the  said  bridges  and  the  taking 
1  down  and  removal  of  the  existing  Vauxhall  Bridge 
)and  the  temporary  bridge  aforesaid  shall  be  executed 
3  and  performed  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the 
jenginetr  for  the  time  being  of  the  Conservators,  so 
.that  the  traffic  of  the  river  shall  not  be  interfered 
Jwith  more  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  :  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  shall  at  all  times  during  the  con- 
IstriicUon  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  be  at  the  site 
ithereof  at  least  three  openings,  each  having  a  clear 
iwaterway  of  70  ft.  in  width,  and  one  of  such  open- 
sings  having  a  clear  headway  of  18  ft.  and  the  others 
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of  such  openings  having  respectively  clear  headways 
of  15  ft.  above  Trinity  high  water  mark.’  In  1S9S, 
when  a  concrete  bridge  was  substituted  for  the  ori¬ 
ginal  form  of  construction  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
headway  of  the  arches,  owing  to  the  centreing 
required  for  the  support  of  the  concrete  arch  during 
construction,  would  have  to  be  temporarily  reduced, 
and  a  clause  authorising  the  lowering  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  inserted  in  the  General  Powers  Bill  of 
that  session,  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  as  it 
was  represented  to  us  that  a  method  of  construction 
had  been  discovered  which  would  obviate  the 
temporary  headways  at  the  centre  of  the  arches 
being  less  than  the  prescribed  18  ft.  and  15  ft. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  year  a  scheme  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  showing  headways  respec¬ 
tively  of  18  ft.  and  15  ft.  at  the  centre  of  the  open¬ 
ings  and  lessening  on  each  side  towards  the  piers, 
were  submitted  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board, 
and  received  general  approval.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  headways  referred  to  in  the  above 
clause  are  to  be  18  ft.  and  15  ft.  throughout  the 
whole  width  of  the  waterways  has  sines  been  raised 
by  reason  of  the  result  of  an  action  which  Messrs. 
Pethick  brought  against  the  owners  of  the  tug  Frank 
for  damage  done  to  the  protective  works  at  the 
bridge.  The  decision  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  which 
was  endorsed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  was  given 
against  Messrs.  Pethick,  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  the  waterways  were  not  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  of  the  width  specified  in  the  Act.  It  was 
stated  that,  whilst  the  owners  of  the  tug  were  guilty 
of  negligence,  there  was  no  protection  to  the  con¬ 
tractors  from  the  fact  that  the  openings  had  been 
approved  by  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  importance  to  the  Council 
of  the  decision  lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  the 
width  of  the  waterway  was  the  only  matter  touched 
upon,  any  variation  from  the  headway  specified  in 
the  Act  might  equally,  when  the  arches  were  in 
course  of  construction,  be  regarded  as  legal  negli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  Council.  Having  regard 
therefore,  to  the  fact  that,  acting  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  sanctioned  by  the  Thames  Conser¬ 
vancy  Board,  Messrs.  Pethick  were  guilty  of 
legal  negligence  in  deviating  from  terms  of  clause 
37  (2)  of  the  Act,  we  directed  the  solicitor 
to  obtain  counsel’s  opinion  in  the  matter 
of  the  headways.  The  opinion  is  that  the 
headways  to  the  three  openings  shown  upon  the 
plan  submitted  in  1S99  to  the  Conservancy  Board  do 
not  comply  with  Clause  37  (2)  of  the  Act.  These 
openings,  it  i3  pointed  out,  are  for  navigation 
purposes,  and  must  be  70  ft.  wide  and  have  a  ‘  clear 
headway 'of  iS  ft.  and  15  ft.  respectively  through¬ 
out  the  whole  width  of  70  ft.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Engineer  has  reported  to  us  that  he  cannot 
carry  out  the  construction  of  a  concrete  bridge  to 
allow  of  this.  To  obtain  the  required  depth  for 
centreing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  clear 
headway,  would  necessitate  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
being  raised  6  ft.,  the  maximum  upward  deviation 
allowed  by  the  Act  being  only  3  ft.  He  has  further 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
arch  bridge,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
centres  should  be  much  more  solid  and  much  less 
liable  to  any  movement  than  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  stone  bridge,  and  for  this  reason  alone  he 
considers  the  upward  deviation  insufficient  to  give 
room  for  the  satisfactory  centreing  of  a  concrete 
arch.  If  this  were  obtained,  the  gradient  would 
have  to  be  altered  from  1  in  40  to  1  in  32-5,  which  we 
consider  excessive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  whilst  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  are  empowered  under  Clause  37 
(1)  to  consent  to  alterations  in  the  number  of  open¬ 
ings,  the  height  of  the  headway  of  the  centre 
opening  at  crown,  and  also  the  span  of  the  centre 
opening  as  regards  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge,  they 
have  no  power  to  sanction  any  variation  from  the 
works  specified  under  Section  37  (2). 

According  to  present  arrangements  the  Council 
will  in  all  probability  be  in  a  position  to  let  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  superstructure  in  the  early  part  of  next 
year.  We  have  lost  no  time  in  having  had  prepared 
designs  of  the  only  type  of  bridge,  viz.,  a  steel  one, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  we  could  recom¬ 
mend  the  Council  to  construct.  The  erection  of  a 
steel  bridge  faced  with  granite  has  received  our 
careful  consideration,  but  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  following  reasons — (1)  the  difficulty  in  tying 
both  kinds  of  work  together  and  of  meeting  the 
effects  of  expansion,  which  is  different  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  materials  ;  (2)  that  the  cost  of  a  bridge  of  this 
kind  would  approximately  exceed  by  45,000/.  that  of 
one  wholly  made  of  steel ;  (3)  that  the  weight  of 
the  superstructure,  and  consequently  the  pressure 
on  the  foundations,  would  be  increased,  which,  in 
this  particular  instance,  it  is  desirable  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  The  elevation  which  we 
consider  shows  the  most  satisfactory  bridge  is  that 
for  a  superstructure  to  be  wholly  constructed  of 
steel  with  elliptical  arches  and  with  ornamental 
facings.  The  cost  for  engineering  works  of  such  a 
structure,  including  the  approaches,  i3  estimated  at 
170,000/.,  making,  with  the  amount  already  voted, 
about  350,000/. 

We  nave  had  hung  up  in  the  chamber  the 
design  of  the  bridge  which,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Council  would  do  well  to  adopt  as  being 
satisfactory  in  appearance  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
position  it  will  occupy.  The  Council  will  appreciate 
the  importance  of  an  early  decision  in  the  matter 
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so  as  to  avoid  any  interval  arising  between  the 
termination  of  the  existing  contract  and  the  letting 
of  one  in  respect  of  the  superstructure,  not  only 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  demands  of  the  traffic, 
but  also  to  afford  the  earliest  opportunity  of  con¬ 
necting  the  existing  lines  of  tramway  upon  each 
side  of  the  bridge .  We  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
February  22,  1898,  directing  that  the  new  Vauxhall 
bridge  be  a  granite  bridge  backed  with  concrete  be 
rescinded. 

(b)  That  the  estimate  of  170,000 /.  'submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the  building  of  the 
superstructure  of  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge  be  ap¬ 
proved,  and  than  an  expenditure  up  to  the  amount 
be  sanctioned  ;  that  the  design  submitted  showing  a 
steel  elliptical  arch  structure  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary 
contract,  plans  and  specification.  .  .  .” 

Lord  Monkswell,  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  asked  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  should  take  the  Report  back 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  Council  further 
information  as  to  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  steel 
for  a  granite  bridge.  The  reason  given  was 
that  the  plans  as  originally  proposed  for  a 
granite  bridge  would  not  comply  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  he  understood  that,  even  if 
Parliament  was  induced  to  reconsider  the  Act, 
the  Bridges  Committee  would  not  have  a 
granite  bridge. 

Mr.  Sears  (of  the  Bridges  Committee)  said 
the  matter  had  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee,  and  they  had  come  to 
the  decision  they  had  with  very  great  regret. 
There  were  two  grounds  upon  which  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  had  been  arrived 
at.  The  first  was  that  stated  by  Lord  Monks¬ 
well  ;  but  there  was  a  more  material  reason, 
viz.,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  founda¬ 
tions.  When  the  original  borings  were  taken, 
the  engineers  thought  they  would  have  arrived 
on  hard  blue  clay,  and  then  they  would  have 
been  able  to  have  got  sufficiently  strong 
foundations  for  carrying  a  heavy  granite 
bridge.  It  had  now  been  discovered  that  the 
clay  was  of  a  softer  nature  than  expected, 
and  could  not  carry  the  weight,  and  it  was 
too  late  now  to  make  alterations  and  increase 
the  width  of  the  foundations  in  order  to  carry  a 
heavier  bridge.  The  present  Engineer  was 
not  responsible  for  this,  but  they  had  to  act 
entirely  on  the  advice  of  their  present  Engi¬ 
neers.  The  opposition  arose  entirely  from 
artists,  who  believed  the  design  of  the  bridge 
would  not  be  so  artistic  as  one  constructed  of 
granite.  He  quite  agreed  that  granite  would 
be  better  than  steel,  but  that  was  not  to  say 
that  a  steel  bridge  was  not  capable  of  artistic 
treatment.  They  had  only  a  first  sketch  of  the 
bridge  before  them,  and  the  details  of  the 
ornamentation  had  to  be  considered,  and  their 
Engineer  was  prepared  to  consult  with  the 
architects  of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the 
artistic  finish  of  the  bridge.  What  they  had  to 
consider  was  that  the  Engineer  refused  to  con¬ 
struct  a  heavy  granite  bridge  on  the  piers  in 
the  river. 

Mr.  Henry  Ward  said  he  thought  that  the 
Council  should  be  taken  a  little  more  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Committee  on  one  or  two 
points.  Some  architects  thought  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  should  be  associated  with  the  Council’s 
Engineer  in  order  to  produce  a  joint  design 
and  to  satisfy  all  parties.  There  was  only 
one  case  in  which  that  had  been  done  in 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  and 
that  was  in  the  case  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  and 
no  recent  work  had  been  more  subjected  to 
the  criticism  of  architects  than  that  bridge. 
Dual  conti ol  or  responsibility  nearly  always 
led  to  failure.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  came  before  the  then  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee  and  made  two  complaints,  one  in 
reference  to  the  design  of  Vauxhall  Bridge 
as  then  settled,  and  the  other  as  to  the 
colour  the  various  iron  bridges  under  the 
control  of  the  Council  were  painted.  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  speaking  for  the  depu¬ 
tation,  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  paint  the 
iron  bridges  across  the  Thames  in  any  bright 
colour  ;  the  dull,  leaden  sky  of  London 
required  a  neutral  tint  or  a  dull,  grey  colour  to 
harmonise.  Even  while  Mr.  Waterhouse  spoke 
there  were  murmurs  of  dissent  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  deputation,  but 
the  Committee  asked  the  deputation  to  say 
what  colour  they  would  advise  for  painting 
two  of  the  bridges  about  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  deputation  promised  to  send,  and  did 
send,  samples  of  the  colour  which  they  sug¬ 
gested  should  be  tried  on  various  panels  of 
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Albert  Bridge.  The  panels  were  accordingly 
so  painted,  but  though  the  deputation  inspected 
the  panels,  the  Bridge  Committee  were  unable 
to  get  any  answer  for  some  time.  Finally,  in 
reply  to  an  application  for  a  decision,  the 
Bridge  Committee  were  informed  that  the 
deputation  differed  so  much  in  opinion 
amongst  themselves  that  the  Bridges  Com¬ 
mittee  had  better  follow  out  their  own  ideas. 
The  deputation  was  asked  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  design  they  proposed  for  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  and  the  gentleman  in  charge 
said  the  first  thing  he  thought  was 
that  the  architectural  treatment  required 
that  the  piers  should  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  in  width  beyond  what  the  Engineer 
proposed — the  slender  piers  of  Westminster 
Bridge  being  inartistic.  That  was  put  before 
them,  although  old  Vauxhall  Bridge  was 
pulled  down  partly  because  the  piers  were  so 
wide  that  it  was  difficult  to  navigate  craft 
against  the  currents  caused  by  the  old  broad 
piers  and  narrow  openings.  That  was  a 
sample  of  the  ideas  the  architects  had  to  put 
before  them.  The  utilitarian  aspect  of  the 
question  had  to  be  considered  before  any 
other— the  question  of  erecting  a  bridge  across 
the  river  with  a  flat  suitable  gradient  for  road 
traffic  above,  and  with  slender  piers  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  river  traffic  below. 
The  case  of  London  Bridge  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  suitable  bridge  for  Vauxhall,  but 
any  one  who  knew  the  south  gradient  there 
would  know  how  great  the  strain  was  on 
horses  in  pulling  a  load  up  from  Tooley- 
street.  Waterloo  Bridge,  too,  had  been 
referred  to  —  and  one  could  not  help 
agreeing  that  Waterloo  Bridge  was  an 
excellent  one,  but  again  the  question 
of  gradients  made  it  impossible  to  have  a 
bridge  like  that  at  Vauxhall,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  level  of  the 
embankment.  The  utilitarian  side  of  the 
matter  should  be  considered  first,  and  the 
artistic  side  should  have  immediate  attention 
after  utilitarian  requirements  had  been  dealt 
with.  He  did  not  think  Westminster  Bridge 
was  the  ugly  bridge  that  some  architects 
thought  it,  and  certainly  its  flat  gradients  made 
it  very  easy  for  road  traffic.  Apparently  the 
only  thing  that  was  objected  to  in  the  design 
of  the  Engineer  was  the  ornamentation,  but 
that  was  a  very  small  thing  ;  it  had  not  been  fully 
considered,  and  no  doubt  necessary  alterations 
could  be  made  in  that  respect.  A  recent  writer 
considered  the  curve  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
graceful,  but  proposed  that  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  should  be  altered  so  as  to  produce  a  more 
artistic  bridge.  The  Council  also  had  to  con¬ 
sider  its  Engineer.  Two  eminent  engineers  had 
designed  bridges  for  the  Council  and  they  had 
both  been  objected  to.  Sir  Alexander  Binnie 
designed  a  concrete  bridge,  but  the  foundations 
had  been  found  to  be  unsuitable.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  wished  to  stand  loyally  by  its  officers, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  artistic  recommendations  and  the 
present  Engineer  was  willing  to  consult  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Council.  The  segmental 
arch  design  for  the  bridge  had  not  been  put 
before  the  Council  before  that  week,  because 
the  Committee  thought  that  the  elliptical 
design  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Straus  was  of  opinion  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  question  settled  the  whole  matter.  If  they 
had  a  body  composed  of  the  most  artistic 
designers  in  the  world  they  would  never  get 
them  to  agree.  The  Engineer  had  no  objection 
to  altering  the  filagree  work  of  the  design,  but 
he  objected  to  having  an  architect  foisted  upon 
him  to  assist  in  designing  the  bridge.  Their 
Engineer  was  a  competent  man,  and  he  should 
either  be  left  to  do  the  work  himself  or  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  at  ali.  A  more  beautiful 
bridge  might,  perhaps,  be  erected  than  the  one 
proposed,  but  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
poor  horses,  and  that  was  as  undesirable  as 
that  the  design  should  suffer. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  that  the  Report  be 
referred  back.  He  asked  what  they  had  been 
doing  for  five  and  a  half  years,  if  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  suddenly  found  they  were 
mistaken  in  the  composition  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  No  other  municipal  body  in  the  world 
would,  sub  silcntio,  allow  the  matter  to  pass 
without  the  fullest  information.  The  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Ward  would  not  satisfy.  The 
Engineer,  they  were  told,  had  agreed  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Architect  of  the  Council  as  to  the 
architectural  features,  and  that  fact  showed 
that  grounds  existed  for  the  outside  criticisms. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  totally 
inadequate. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Robinson  seconded  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  said  Mr.  Beachcroft  had 
been  influenced  by  outside  criticism,  which 
was  undeserved  and  unfounded.  The  delay  was 
owing  to  the  contractor  and  the  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy.  He  knew  no  body  which  had  de¬ 
ferred  more  to  artistic  opinion  than  the  Council. 
They  had  listened  too  frequently  with  bated 
breath  to  the  views  of  so-called  culture,  and 
whenever  they  departed  from  their  primitive 
common  sense  and  abandoned  their  own 
ideas  of  what  was  beautiful,  either  in  bridges 
or  parks,  at  the  instance  of  artists,  it  always  led 
them  into  a  bog  of  difficulties  and  entangle¬ 
ments  infinitely  worse  than  they  were  moved 
to  adopt  before  they  consulted  artists.  The 
City  Corporation  had  been  but  faintly  criticised 
for  interfering  with  London  Bridge,  which  was 
a  beautiful  structure.  In  his  opinion  the  City 
Corporation  had  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
bridge  in  carrying  out  the  present  widening. 
But  then  the  Corporation  was  700  years  old, 
and  it  could  steal  a  regiment  of  horses  while 
the  County  Council  could  not  look  over  the 
hedge.  He  appreciated  Sir  William  Richmond 
as  an  artist,  and  in  his  work  in  trying  to  make 
London  more  healthy  and  comfortable,  but  Sir 
William  had  taken  up  a  bad  case.  He  had  heard 
with  pain  and  regret,  as  an  old  member  of  the 
Bridges  Committee,  that  they  were  to  have  a 
granite  and  concrete  bridge,  but  he  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  he  found  that,  owing  to  the 
levels,  &c.,  the  bridge  was  to  be  of  steel.  No 
country  in  the  world  could  show  such  splendid 
combinations  of  granite  and  iron,  of  granite 
and  steel,  for  bridges  as  this  country.  As  an 
instance  of  a  beautiful  structure  of  the  kind,  he 
would  mention  Westminster  Bridge.  They  all 
followed  Page's  beautiful  design  lor  the  bridge, 
and  he  had  never  heard  an  artist  give  an 
adverse  opinion  on  that,  and  there  had  not 
been  an  iron  or  steel  bridge  built  on  the 
Thames,  and  many  other  rivers,  that  had  not 
taken  Page’s  design  in  the  rough  where 
physical  reasons  would  allow.  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  making  allowance  for  difference  of 
levels,  &c.,  was  practically  a  replica  of  Page's 
Westminster  Bridge.  Some  one  said,  “  Look 
at  the  niggling  decoration.”  The  same  could 
be  said  of  the  spandrels  of  Page’s  bridge,  and 
the  same  people  who  said  that  praised  the  new 
Pont  Alexandre  III.  Bridge  in  Paris,  and  held 
it  up  as  a  model  for  the  Council  to  follow. 
But  for  the  levels,  he  would  have  liked  to 
see  a  bridge  like  Waterloo  Bridge  put  up  at 
Vauxhall.  Waterloo  Bridge  ought  to  be  a 
model  for  every  bridge  over  the  river. 

Mr.  W.  Emden  said  architects  were  not  the 
proper  persons  to  be  called  in  to  design  bridges 
— it  was  not  their  proper  province.  It  was  a 
question  for  an  engineer.  This  was  just  one  of 
those  questions  of  taste  v.  utility.  There  were 
a  number  of  people  who  thought  they  could 
postpone  everything  on  the  ground  of  taste. 
The  deputation  from  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
when  they  saw  the  difficulties  the  Council  were 
faced  with,  were  quite  willing  to  reconsider 
the  matter  ;  their  view  previously  had  been 
based  on  insufficient  information.  Westminster 
Bridge  was  an  example  of  what  could  be  done 
in  steel  ;  the  bridge  was  one  of  the  best  in 
London. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  said  it  ought  to  be 
made  very  clear  to  the  public  that  the  Council 
could  not  build  a  granite  bridge.  He  thought 
that,  even  if  the  Engineer  had  secured  the  best 
design,  the  Council  should  be  given  further 
time  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Wight  man  appealed  to  the  Council  to 
get  on  with  the  bridge,  and  let  architects  and 
artists  take  a  back  seat. 

Mr.  S.  Collins  and  Mr.  Parkinson  supported 
the  Committee’s  recommendation. 

The  amendment  was  then  rejected,  and  the 
recommendations  agreed  to. 

Telephones. — The  adjourned  Report  of  the 
Establishment  Committee  dealing  with  the 
telephone  arrangements  at  the  central  offices 
was  submitted.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
offer  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  to 
provide  additional  telephones  and  lines,  & c., 
for  327/.  15s.  be  accepted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  moved  that  the  Report 
be  referred  back,  and  said  that,  having  regard 
to  what  had  taken  place  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
they  ought  to  be  very  careful  before  giving 
business  to  the  Company  in  preference  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Radford  seconded  the  amendment,  on 
the  ground  that  he  wished  to  encourage  the 
enterprise  of  his  Majesty’s  Government. 


The  amendment  was  carried,  on  a  division, 
by  65  votes  to  35. 

Differential  Rating.— On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation 
Committee,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  a  system  of  graduated  rate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  rateable  value,  could  not 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  London. 

The  Housing  Question.— A  lengthy  Report 
was  submitted  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Committee  on  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Parliament,  which  sat  this  year 
to  consider  the  revision  of  the  Standing  Orders 
of  Parliament  requiring  the  insertion  in  Private 
Bills  of  clauses  providing  for  the  rehousing  of 
persons  of  the  working  classes  displaced  in 
pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  those 
Bills  upon  their  promoters. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  Model  Clause  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  power  to  fix  rents.  He 
thought  there  should  also  be  power  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  the  class 
of  persons  who  should  occupy  the  dwellings. 
He  also  considered  that  the  Council  should 
push  forward  the  subject  of  the  Council  having 
power  to  agree  with  railway  companies  to 
relieve  them  of  their  obligations  to  rehouse. 

Sir  W.  J.  Collins  (Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee)  said  that  while  the  Model  Clause 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  tend  to  bring  the 
obligations  of  railway  companies  more  closely 
home  to  them,  on  the  other  hand  it  gave 
greater  elasticity  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Improvements. — The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Improvements  Committee  were 
agreed  to  : — 

“  That  the  estimate  of  2,500/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that  the 
Improvements  Committee  be  authorised  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  secure,  upon  the  terms 
named  in  the  foregoing  Report  of  the  Committee, 
the  widening  of  Burntwood-lane,  Wandsworth,  to 
54  ft.,  at  the  Magdalen  College  Estate,  the  Wands¬ 
worth  Borough  Council  having  agreed  to  make  a 
contribution  of  one-third  of  the  net  cost,  or  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  833/.  if  the  net  cost  exceeds  2,500/. 

That  the  estimate  of  440/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved,  and  that,  subject 
to  the  Council  approving  the  surrender  of  the 
portion  of  Wimbledon-buildings  needed  for  the 
widening  of  Newton-street  to  30  ft.,  a  contribution 
be  made  by  the  Council,  on  the  usual  conditions,  of 
half  the  net  cost  of  the  improvement  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Holborn,  provided  however  that  if  the 
ultimate  net  co3t  of  the  improvement  exceeds  880/., 
the  Council’s  contribution  will  be  limited  to  440/.” 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7.30  p.m. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Central  Reference  Library,  Bris-  I 
tol.— Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  the  assessor,  has 
made  his  award  in  this  competition.  Premiums 
were  awarded  as  follows  : — 1st,  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Adams,  28,  Woburn-place,  Russell-square, 
W.C.  ,  2nd,  Messrs.  Knott  &  Collins,  66, 
Oakley-street,  Chelsea  ;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  T.  Butler, 
Cradley  Heath. 

Hospital,  Strood. — In  the  competition  for 
Infectious  Hospital,  Strood,  the  first  premiated 
design  was  sent  in  bv  Mr.  E.  Godfrey  Page, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  4  and  5,  Warwick-court,  Gray’s 
Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Workmen’s  Houses,  Liverpool.— A  special 
meeting  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  Liver¬ 
pool  Corporation  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  to 
consider  the  designs,  forty-five  in  number, 
submitted  by  architects  of  houses  for  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  to  be  built  on  the  Hornby-street 
area.  The  report  of  the  assessor,  Mr.  T.  Blas- 
hill,  was  considered,  and  the  Committee,  upon 
his  recommendations,  made  the  following 
awards  : — First  premium,  250 /.,  Mr.  Jas.  Dod, 
Exchange-buildings,  Liverpool;  second,  150/., 
Messrs.  Brocklesby,  Marchment,  &  East, 
Merton,  Surrey  ;  third,  100/.,  Mr.  A.  Mitchell 
Torrance,  London  ;  commended,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Matear  and  Messrs.  Worthington,  Simon,  & 
Crawford,  Manchester ;  fifth,  Messrs.  Spinks  & 
M'Jarrow.  London  ;  sixth,  Messrs.  Grove* 
Halford,  &  Cutler,  London. 


Italian  Asphalt.— According  to  a  Report  just 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  Mr.  Tomassim, 
British  Vice-C  >nsul  at  Ancona,  the  exports  of 
asphalt  from  that  port  are  continually  on  the 
increase.  In  1901  over  15,000  tons  were  exported 
to  Germany,  the  United  States,  Egypt,  and  Greece, 
whilst  3,000  tons  of  crushed  asphalt  in  bags  were 
exported  to  London  to  be  transhipped  for  Auckland, 
I  New  Zealand. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  Associate  section  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  held  their  first  ordinary  meeting  in  the 
Rooms,  1 17,  George-street,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  week.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Trail  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  read  a 
paper  on  the  “  Palace  of  Versailles.”  Treating 
the  paper  from  an  historical,  as  well  as  an 
architectural,  standpoint,  Mr.  Wilson  showed 
how  intimately  the  Palace  and  its  surroundings 
were  linked  with  the  three  Louis,  XIV.,  XV., 
and  XVI.,  and  gave  interesting  descriptions, 
from  personal  notes,  of  the  various  apartments 
comprising  this  fine  example  oi  French 
Renaissance  to  which  is  often  compared  part 
of  Hampton  Court.  The  lecturer  drew  special 
attention  to  the  chapel  ;  the  State-rooms,  with 
their  marble  mosaic-covered  walls  and  richly- 
painted  ceilings  ;  the  glass  gallery  ;  the 
Queen’s  staircase  ;  Louis  XIV's.  bedroom,  and 
tne  Grand  and  Petit  Trianons,  the  latter  of 
which  was  inhabited  latterly  by  Marie 
Antoinette.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  interesting 
descriptions  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  with 
their  wondrous  bronzes  and  marble.  The 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  excellent  series 
of  limelight  illustrations.  A  discussion 
followed. 

Ulster  Society  of  Architects. — The  fort¬ 
nightly  meeting  of  the  Designing  Club  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms,  16,  High-street, 
on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  YV.  J.  Gilliland,  M.R.l.A.I. 
(Vice-President),  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for 
the  evening  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  F'ennell, 
entitled  “  Brief  Notes  on  Old  Buildings  in 
Antrim  and  Down.”  The  lecture  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  collection  of  lantern  slides  from 
photographs  taken  mainly  by  Mr.  Fennell 
himself.  In  the  course  of  his  paper,  the 
lecturer  said  the  nearest  ‘‘old  building”  to 
Belfast  is  the  diminutive  ruin  at  Holywood,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  once  extensive  monastery  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans  “founded  by  John  Whyte  in  the  year 
1200,  and  which  flourished  till  the  dissolution.” 
This  little  church  showed  some  well -con¬ 
structed  windows  as  far  as  their  internal 
jambs  were  concerned,  and  a  trefoil-headed 
piscina,  with  one  or  two  dog-tooth  ornaments, 
remained  to  show  what  it  once  was  like.  It 
had  no  other  feature  of  interest,  and,  small  as 
those  remains  were,  it  was  something  to  know 
that  they  were  now  carefully  preserved.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  in  the  town  of  New- 
townards  was  the  building  known  as  the 
“Old  Church.”  This  ancient  edifice  mainly 
consisted  of  the  original  church  belonging 
to  the  Priory  of  St.  Columba,  the  only  exist¬ 
ing  portion  erected  in  post  -  Reformation 
tiroes  being  the  tower.  About  twenty  minutes’ 
walk  from  Newtownards  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  brought  them  to  the  ancient  Church 
of  Movilla,  one  of  the  oldest  foundations 
in  Ireland.  Referring  to  Greyabbey,  the 
lecturer  said  the  ruins  constituted  the  most 
important  remains  of  a  monastic  establishment 
in  either  Antrim  or  Down.  The  Cistercians 
were  the  great  master  farmers  of  the  time  they 
lived  in,  and  their  influence  for  good  was  great 
and  far-reaching.  That  abbey,  like  most 
others,  grew  to  be  of  great  political  importance, 
and  also  became  possessed  of  townland  after 
townland  until  its  wealth  was  great  and 
enviable.  It  was  suppressed  about  1530,  and, 
passing  from  one  owner  to  another,  it  was  at 
last  sold  by  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  Montgomerys, 
who  now  care  for  it  very  tenderly  in  its  old 
age.  He  might  assume  that  they  were  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  great  Order, 
amd  how  the  monks  were  supposed  to  carry 
the  severity  of  their  lives  into  the  details  of 
everything  round  them,  but  he  might  remind 
them,  when  they  were  wondering  where 
the  detail  was,  and  looking  for  elaborate 
mouldings,  gracefully-clustered  columns,  and 
stony  verdure,  that  the  rules  of  the 
Drder  prohibited  most  of  these,  demand- 
ng  only  the  simplest  forms  in  every¬ 
thing  as  a  protest  against  luxury  and  sin. 
4fter  referring  to  Downpatrick  and  Inch 
4bbey,  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  old  buildings 
n  County  Antrim,  beginning  with  the  little- 
mown  and  seldom-visited  remains  of  the 
shapter  house  of  the  White  Abbey.  Continu¬ 
ing,  he  said  they  reached  the  historic  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  entering  the  ancient  town  by  its 
■fid  gate.  This  was  once  the  key  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  Ireland,  and,  in  consequence,  did  not 
fclways  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  dream  of  peace 
nd  tranquillity.  De  Lacy,  another  Norman 
a  dventurer,  selected  it  as  his  point  of  advan¬ 
tage,  walled  in  the  town,  and  built  the  castle 
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there  on  a  basaltic  dyke.  It  was  a  fine 
example  of  castle  building,  boldly  designed 
and  skilfully  placed,  and  bore  an  unbroken 
record  of  occupation  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  time.  Amongst  other  Antrim  old 
buildings,  the  lecturer  called  attention  to  the 
picturesquely  -  placed  stronghold  of  the 
M'Donnell’s,  Dunluce  Castle.  Viewed  from 
the  east,  that  castle  always  reminded  him  of 
Mark’s  fabled  one  in  Tintagel — “  half  in  sea 
and  high  on  land,  a  crown  of  towers.”  He 
concluded  by  making  a  strong  plea  for  the 
preservation  of  those  old  buildings. — A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed,  on  the  motion  cf  Mr.  Max¬ 
well,  seconded  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  the 
meeting  concluded. — Northern  Whig. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
— A  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  26th  inst.,  when  a 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Henman 
on  “  Development  in  Hospital  Design.”  The 
lecture  dealt  with  the  general  scheme  of 
hospital  construction,  and  not  with  architec¬ 
tural  embellishment.  The  ordinary  wards  of 
hospitals  erected  at  the  present  time,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out,  were  built  upon  what  is 
known  as  the  pavilion  plan — oblong,  detached 
wards  of  one  or  more  stories  in  height — the  pur¬ 
pose  being  to  obtain  good  lighting  of  the  wards 
and  the  best  ventilation.  But  even  with  such  an 
arrangement  the  securing  of  good  ventilation 
was  very  difficult  atall  times,  thestate  of  the  outer 
atmosphere  being  subject  to  such  constant  and 
severe  variation.  It  was  because  of  this  that  a 
mechanical  means  of  securing  ventilation,  such 
as  that  adopted  at  the  Birmingham  General 
Hospital,  was  now  employed  in  most  of  the 
large  hospitals.  But  with  this  means  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  ward  windows  must  not  take  place, 
otherwise  it  would  upset  the  arrangement  of 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  air.  Therefore, 
the  lecturer  urged,  the  pavilion  arrangement  of 
wards  was  by  no  means  a  necessity.  In  fact 
it  very  much  increased  the  difficulty  of  secur¬ 
ing  ventilation  by  mechanical  means.  The 
proposal  of  Mr.  Henman  was  that  instead  of 
building  hospitals  in  pavilions  the  wards 
should  be  all  on  one  floor  -  level,  compact, 
lighted  from  the  south  end,  and  by  continuous 
lantern  lights.  In  addition  to  facilitating  ven¬ 
tilation  by  mechanical  means,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  having 
staircases  and  lifts.  Further,  not  only  would 
the  comfort  of  the  patients  be  better  secured, 
but  the  work  and  supervision  of  the  hospital 
would  be  carried  on  much  more  easily.  Most 
of  the  lecturer's  illustrations  were  taken  from 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Belfast,  which  is 
now  nearing  completion,  and  is  to  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  early  next  year. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital, 
which  is  to  accommodate  300  beds,  will  not 
exceed  300/.  per  bed  as  compared  with  400/. 
or  500 l.  in  respect  of  most  of  the  modern 
hospitals.  The  lecturer  quoted  these  figures 
in  justification  of  his  proposal  from  an 
economic  point  of  view. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses  : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Woolwich. — A  wooden  hood  over  the  entrance  to 
No.  33,  Southwood-road,  Woolwich  (Messrs.  Logs- 
dail  &  Beale  for  Mr.  A.  J.  dock). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — Retention  of  a  one-story  building 
erected  in  front  of  Daydawn,  Netherhall-gardens, 
South  Hampstead  (Mr.  \V.  G.  Shoebridge  for  Mr.  L. 
Sinclair,  M.P.). — Refused. 

Lewisham. f — A  wood  and  glass  conservatory  at 
the  first-floor  level  in  front  of  St.  Margaret  s,  Ber- 
lin-road,  Catford  (Messrs.  G.  H.  &  A.  Bywaters  & 
Sons  for  Mr.  W.  Street). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bermondsey. — A  factory  building  on  the  southern 
side  of  Tower  Bridge  approach.  Bermondsey  with 
the  external  walls  at  less  than  the  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  Long-walk 
(Mr.  G.  Gale  for  Mr.  J.  Feavar). — Consent. 

Width  0}  Way  and  Line  of  Frontage. 

Islington,  North. — Three  houses,  with  shops,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Tollington-park,  and  four 
dwelling-houses  on  the  south-west  side  of  Pine- 
grove,  Islington  (Mr.  H.  Branch). — Refused. 

Line  oj  Frontage  and  Construction. 

Hackney,  Central. — That,  at  the  request  of  Mr.T.  I 


Fisher,  the  Council  do  consent  to  the  retention  of  a 
wood  and  glass  showcase  on  the  forecourt  of  No 
54,  Mare-street,  Hackney. — Consent. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Whitechapel. — Deviations  from  the  plans  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of  the 
Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of 
two  dwelling-houses  upon  the  site  of  Nos.  1S0,  1S2, 
and  1S4,  Whitechapel-road,  Whitechapel  (Mr.  W. 
Gladding). — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Lewishamfi — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
D.  Smith,  Son,  &  Oakley,  refusing  to  sanction  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  new  streets  for  carriage 
traffic  on  part  of  the  Crofton  Park  estate,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Crofton  Park-road,  Brockley, 
Lewisham  (Mr.  J.  W.  Webb) — Agreed. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


Corresponbence. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EXE  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — Your  pages  have  always  been  open  to 
protests  against  the  needless  destruction  of  the 
architectural  works  of  the  past,  and  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  par¬ 
ticularly  reckless  example  of  such  vandalism 
now  proposed. 

During  a  few  days’  visit  to  Exeter  I  find  that 
the  Town  Council  have  decided  to  pull  down 
the  “  Exe  Bridge,”  a  fine  stone  bridge  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  and  of  ample  width  of  way  ; 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  straight  girder  of  iron 
for  which,  I  am  informed,  plans  and  estimates 
are  already  prepared.  I  append  a  history  of 
the  existing  stone  structure,  as  obtained  from 
the  local  records.  But  what  I  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  is  the  plea  put  forward  for  this  wanton 
and  extravagant  act  of  folly.  It  is  solely  that 
“  the  gradients  are  too  steep.” 

I  forward  with  this  letter  a  photograph, 
which  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  reason  given. 

The  really  sharp  gradient  in  connexion  with 
the  bridge  is  in  the  approach  from  the  west — 
i.e.,the  side  furthest  from  the  city — which  could 
be  remedied  without  touching  the  bridge,  as 
the  Fore-street,  by  which  it  is  approached  on 
the  city  side,  is  a  steep  incline  leading  down¬ 
wards  from  the  plateau  on  which  the  cathedral 
stands.  Any  lowering  of  the  “takeoff”  on 
that  side  means  adding  so  much  to  the  hill  to 
be  surmounted.  Perhaps  the  intelligence  of 
the  body  to  which  this  beautiful  city  is 
entrusted  may  be  guaged  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  they  whitewashed,  or  yellow-washed,  the 
fine,  time-stained  stone  front  of  the  old  Guild¬ 
hall,  which  is  the  most  picturesque  feature  of 
the  beautiful  High-street  of  Exeter. 

It  seems  little  short  of  disastrous  that  the 
buildings  which  so  often  constitute  the  charm 
of  our  historic  cities  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
ignorant  men,  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
beauty  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  are 
only  too  ready  to  spend  large  sums  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  J.  D.  Crace. 

%*  The  gradient  of  the  bridge,  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Crace,  appears  to  be 
about  1  in  10,  which  is  certainly  a  very  heavy 
gradient  for  modern  traffic  ;  but  the  bridge  is  a 
very  short  one,  and  in  consideration  of  what 
Mr.  Crace  says  as  to  the  long  gradient  of  the 
road  leading  to  it,  we  should  think  it  might 
very  well  be  left  to  live  its  life  out.  It  is  a  very 
picturesque  object,  like  most  of  our  old  stone 
bridges,  and  the  substitution  of  a  straight  iron 
girder  would  ruin  the  look  of  the  place.  If  it 
were  even  necessary  to  take  it  down,  it  could 
be  rebuilt  as  a  stone  arched  bridge  with  a  lower 
arch  in  the  centre.  We  quite  agree  that  the 
proposal  to  substitute  a  girder  is  lamentable. 

The  following  is  the  short  history  of  the 
bridge  sent  by  Mr.  Crace  with  his  letter  : — 

“The  existing  Exe  Bridge,  of  three  segmental 
arches,  was  designed  by  Joseph  Dixon,  architect,  of 
Westminster,  in  1770.  The  first  attempt  at  its 
construction  seems  to  have  been  made  without  due 
caution,  for  the  work  was  well  advanced  when  it 
was  carried  away  by  heavy  floods  in  January,  1775. 
The  care  of  the  work  was  then  given  to  John 
Goodwin,  an  assistant  of  Dixon’s,  who  turned  the 
stream  by  dams  and  obtained  footing  on  the  solid 
rock.  The  first  stone  of  this  second  attempt  was 
laid  on  July  15,  1776.  The  exact  date  of  its  opening 
is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  by 
March,  1778,  and  has  remained  unshaken  to  this 
day." 
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CHEAP  COTTAGES. 


SiR—Mr.  Moody’s  letter  in  your  last  issue 
appears  to  me  to  nolve  the  difficulty  of  buildiog 
cheap  cottages  in  rural  districts,  if  a  composition 
block  can  be  obtained  that  is  cheaper  than  brick¬ 
work,  lighter  in  weight,  durable,  and  of  pleasing 
appearance. 

The  construction  for  the  walls  mentioned  by 
G.  R.  M.  in  yours  of  15th  inst.  would  be  as  dear  as 
a  9-in.  wall  plastered  inside  and  could  not  compare 
for  durability- 

Will  Mr.  Moody  give  the  name,  price,  and  any 
other  particulars  of  the  composition  blocks  he 
quotes  ?  Walter  Richards. 


THE  WALL  PAINTINGS,  CLAVERLEY 
CHURCH. 

Sir, — A  slight  error  has  crept  into  the  summary 
of  my  paper  read  at  the  Royal  Archaeological  Insti¬ 
tute  on  November  5,  which  appeared  in  your  last 
issue. 

Earl  Roger  de  Montgomery  is  described,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  my  account  of  the  wall  paintings  in 
Claverley  Church,  as  h'aving  been  Constable  of  the 
Castle  of  Bridgnorth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  castle 
was  not  in  existence  in  his  time,  but  was  built  by 
his  son,  Robert  de  Belesme,  in  1102,  Roger  having 
died  in  1094. 

This  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  question  of 
the  subject  and  age  of  these  remarkable  wall  paint¬ 
ings  ;  but  historical  accuracy,  even  in  little  matters 
of  fact,  is  worth  aiming  at,  and  induces  me  to 
trouble  you  with  this  correction. 

Philip  M.  Johnston. 


‘  FENSTERLAIBUNG.” 


Paul’s,  Catton,  Allendale  :  the  church  of  St. 

Andrew,  Cambois,  Co.  Northumberland  ;  the  gym- 
nasium,  Durham  Grammar  School ;  the  Church 
Institute,  Hexbam  ;  the  Men’s  Club  and  Recreation 
Rooms,  West-avenue,  Gosforth  ;  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  at  Croft,  near  Darlington  ;  and, 
together  with  the  new  reredos,  of  St.  Cuthberts 
parish  church,  Blaydon-on-Tyne  ;  of  the  whole  in¬ 
terior  of  St.  John's  Church,  Sunderland,  built  in 
1769;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  St.  Michael,  Felton,  Northumberland.  A 
large  town  church  for  St.  Chad's,  Bensham,  near 
Gateshead,  noticed  in  our  article,  “  Architecture  at 
the  Royal  Academy,"  of  May  3  last ;  the  choir-stalls 
for  Jesmond  parish  church  ;  memorial  chancel, 
Washington  parish  church,  Chester-le-Street  ;  the 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Cross,  erected  in  the 
public  gardens,  Sedbergh  ;  church  of  St.  John, 
Crewe  ;  remodelling  and  improvement  of  the  parish 
church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  origin¬ 
ally  built  in  1648  (and  enlarged  in  1855),  after  the 
pseudo-Italian  manner.  About  sixteen  months  ago 
Mr.  Hicks  was  deputed,  as  we  understand,  to  the  im¬ 
portant  charge  of  the  reparation  and  reinstatement, 
at  an  estimated  outlay  amounting  to  20,000/.,  of  the 
well-known  old  parish  church  at  Wymondham,  in 
Norfolk,  for  which  he  had  designed  a  new  stone 
reredos. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church,  Annbank,  Ayrshire.— A  new  U.F 
church  ha3  just  been  opened  at  Annbank  Station. 
Externally,  the  front  is  of  red  sandstone,  the  walls 
being  buttressed  and  rough-cast.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Eaglesham,  Ayr.  The  contractors  for  the  work 
were  as  follows  : — Builder,  Dick  :  j  liner,  MTntyre  ; 
plasterer,  Miller  ;  plumber,  Dalrymple  ;  painter, 


Sir,— In  your  issue  of  November  15,  under  “  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Reviews,"  you  mention  the  word  '*  Fen- 
sterlaibung,”  which  seems  not  to  be  known  to  you. 

It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  Laibung  "  is 
commonly  used  in  the  building  line  in  Germany, 
and  denotes  the  side  of  any  window  or  door  recess 
opening.  F.  GREEN. 

***  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Green  for  his  note, 
though  his  explanation  does  not  exactly  answer  to 
the  illustration  referred  to  in  the  Berliner  A  rchitcktur- 
Welt,  which  appears  to  represent  a  screen  of  some 
kind  across  a  window-surface. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund  :  Archeological 
Report  for  1901-1902.  Edited  by  F.  LI.  Griffith. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.) 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  HICKS. — We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
on  the  2 1  st  inst..  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  of  Mr. 
William  Searle  Hick?,  of  No.  3,  Roseworth-villas, 
Gosforth,  and  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hicks  &  Charlewood,  of  No.  42,  Grainger-street, 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  Hicks  enjoyed  an  exten¬ 
sive  practice,  chiefly  in  the  designing,  fitting,  and 
restoration  of  churches,  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
counties  of  England  ;  he  was  Architect  and  Sur¬ 
veyor  to  the  Diocese  of  Newcastle  and  Surveyor  of 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  for  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northumberland.  Amongst  the  more  principal 
architectural  works  carried  out  by  him  and  his  firm 
we  may  instance  the  following  In  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  :  the  Church  of  England  Institute  ;  the 
pletion  of  the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  as  begun  in 
1879  after  the  late  R.  J.  Johnson's  designs,  and  the 
reredos  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  both  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  of  October  8,  1S98  (No.  XVIII.  of  our 
Series,  “  The  Architecture  of  our  Large  Provincial 
Towns”);  the  reredo?,  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church 
parochial  buildings,  comprising  clergy  -  house, 
mission  hall,  five  clubrooms,  gymnasium,  &c.,  at  a 
cost  exceeding  5,300/.,  for  All  Saints'  Church 
in  Pilgrim  -  street  ;  also  some  restoration 
work  in  succession  to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  at  the 
Cathedral  ;  and  St.  Barnabas  Church,  in  Goldspink 
lane,  with  sittings  for  700  persons.  The  parochial 
hall  and  Sundav-schools  for  Walker,  Co.  North¬ 
umberland  ;  St.  Oswald  Church,  West  Hartlepool 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Newbiggin-by-the-Sea,  previously 
repaired  in  1888  ;  of  the  interior  of  the  church  of  St. 
Helen,  Bishop  Auckland  ;  and,  with  additions,  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Church,  Haydon  Bridge,  built 
In  Yorkshire  :  A  new  church  at  Carlin  How,  in 
the  parish  of  Brotton-in-Cleveland  ;  a  new  church 
in  the  Boosbeck  district,  Skelton-in-Cleveland,  for 
400  sittings  ;  the  church  of  St.  John,  Driffield  ; 
new  church  at  Thomaby,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Luke 
St.  Matthew's  Church  at  Grangetown,  in  Cleveland  . 
a  new  church  for  Dalton  parish,  Kirkby  Ravens- 
worth  ;  a  new  church  in  the  east  part 
Cleveland,  N.R.  ;  and  the  restoration 
Deighton  parish  church,  near  Northallerton. 
In  Norfolk :  the  restoration  and  enlargement 
North  Creake  parish  church  ;  restoration  of  the 


raser — all  of  Ayr. 

Enlargement  of  Normanton  Churcii, 
Derbyshire.— The  foundation-stone  of  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  this  church  was  laid  recently.  The  work, 
hich  will  cost  3,500/.,  includes  a  new  chancel,  new 
south  aisle,  vestry,  and  organ  chamber.  The  archi¬ 
tects  are  Messrs.  Naylor  &  Sale,  Derby,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Walker  &  Slater,  also  of 
Derby. 

Methodist  Chapel,  Penmaenmawr.  —  The 
Penvcae  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  building  a  new 
chapel  on  a  plot  of  land  adjoining  the  English  Con¬ 
gregational  Chapel  at  Penmaenmawr.  The  new 
chapel  will  have  seating  accommodation  for  650, 
and  will  cost  4.500/.  The  architect  iB  Mr.  J.  S. 
Coverley. 

Chapel,  Dewsbury  Workhouse.— At  Dews¬ 
bury  Union  Workhouse,  Staincliffe,  recently,  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  of  the  chapel  which  is 
being  built  in  commemoration  of  the  Coronation  of 
King  Edward  VII.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Fox, 
Dewsbury.  The  contemplated  cost  is  about  1,500/. 
The  contractors  are— Mr.  George  Whitehead,  Dews¬ 
bury,  mason  ;  Messrs.  John  Richardson  &  Sons, 
Kilpin  Hill,  joiners ;  Messrs.  Jonas  Thornton  & 
Sons,  Heckmondwike,  slaters  ;  Mr.  Frank  Newsome, 
Dewsbury,  plumber  ;  Mr.  S.  Crawshaw,  Batley, 
plasterer  ;  and  Mr.  Porritt,  Dewsbury,  painter. 

Bible  Christian  Chapel,  Plymouth.— The 
new  Embankment-road  Bible  Christian  Chapel, 
Plymouth,  is  approaching  completion.  It  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  South  Devon-place  and 
Cattedown-road,  and  is  being  erected  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell.  Mr.  J.  Paynter, 
Mutley,  is  the  builder.  The  new  chapel  will  seat 
750.  The  gallery  is  carried  entirely  round,  the 
organ  loft  being  at  the  back  of  the  gallery,  which 
flauks  the  rostrum.  The  rear  seats  in  the  well  of 
the  chapel  will  be  elevated. 

Extensions  and  Improvements  to  the  City 
Hospital,  Sheffield.— At  Sheffield  Town  Hall 
on  the  iSth  inst.,  Dr.  R.  W.  Johnstone,  an  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  held 
an  inquiry  into  an  application  by  the  Corporation 
of  Sheffield  for  sanction  to  borrow  11,563/.  for  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  Lodge  Moor  Hospital,  and  650/.  for 
new  stables  at  Winter-street  Hospital.  There  were 
present  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  W.  E.  Hart), 
the  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  F.  Wike),  Mr.  E.  M. 
Gibbs,  the  architect  of  the  work,  and  others.  Mr. 
Gibb?,  in  reply  to  the  inspector,  said  that  prac¬ 
tically  the  work  was  done. 

Medical  Institute,  Belfast.— A  new  Medical 
Institute  has  been  erected  in  Belfast,  situated  in 
College-square  North.  It  has  a  frontage  of  45  ft.  to 
the  street,  is  about  46  ft.  high,  and  built  of  light- 
brown  stone  from  the  Scrabo  quarry  in  co  Down, 
with  red  Dumfries  sandstone  dressings.  Entering 
through  an  outer  and  inner  porch,  one  comes  into 
the  inner  hall,  which  is  about  24  ft.  by  16  ft. 
Separated  from  it  by  a  stone  arcade,  filled  in  with 
folding  glass  doors,  is  the  library,  30  ft.  by  34  ft- 
Behind  these  rooms  is  a  small  office  for  the  librarian, 
a  council-room,  cloakroom,  and  lavatories.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  lecture-hall,  about  43  ft.  by  30  ft. 
and  16  ft.  high,  with  a  musicians'  gallery  opening 
off  it.  Behind  the  lecture-hall  are  kitchen  and 
serving-room.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  billiard- 
room.  On  the  same  floor  are  the  caretaker's  apart¬ 
ments  and  another  lavatory.  The  whole  building  is 
lighted  by  electricitv.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William 
J.  Fennell.  On  the  front  oMhe  buildmg  are  four 


Hospital  and  Sanatorium,  Weymouth.— On 
the  19th  inst.  this  building  was  opened.  It  is 
situate  at  Greenhill,  and  faces  the  south-east. 
It  is  symmetrical  in  design,  with  a  main  central 
entrance  and  hall,  with  waiting-room  and  matron's 
room,  a  central  staircase  and  corridor  leading 
right  and  left  to  the  wards.  The  four  large 
wards,  each  48  ft.  and  24  ft.  and  12  ft.  high,  con¬ 
taining  twelve  beds,  have  windows  on  either  side, 
and  in  addition  a  bay  window  at  the  south-east 
end.  The  fireplaces  are  in  the  centre  of  the  wards, 
lined  with  glazed  tiles,  and  the  floors  are  of 
polished  wainscot  oak.  Adjoining  each  ward  is  a 
nurse's  duty  room.  The  lavatory  and  bathroom 
blocks  are  isolated  by  a  cross-ventilated  passage, 
the  walls  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  building  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  are  small  wards  with 
duty-room  adjoining,  and  rooms  for  the  matron, 
nurses,  and  domestic  servant?,  with  separate  bath¬ 
room  and  lavatory  accommodation.  The  operating 
theatre,  with  aum3thetic  and  sterilising  apartments 
communicating,  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  kitchen 
department  is  centrally  situated  on  the  ground 
floor  at  the  back  of  the  main  corridor  in  a  one- 
story  building,  and  top  lighted.  On  the  ground 
floor  under  the  wards  are  day  and  dining-rooms 
for  convalescents,  with  easements  leading  direct 
into  the  gardens,  and  with  cloakroom  and  lava¬ 
tories.  Accommodation  is  also  provided  for  out¬ 
patients,  consisting  of  waiting-room,  private-room, 
and  dispensary.  The  exterior  walls  are  faced  with 
red  bricks  relieved  with  stone,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Creaton  &  Co.,  Lancaster-gate,  W.  ;  the  hot-water 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rosser  &  Russell, 
Charing-cross,  S  W.  ;  and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
Crickmay  &  Sons,  of  Weymouth  and  Westminster. 

Insurance  Offices,  Belfast.— New  offices  for 
the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation, 
Limited,  have  been  built  at  the  corner  of  Chichester- 
street  and  Donegall-square  East,  Belfast.  The 
building  is  Tudor  in  style,  rising  to  the  height  ot 
125  ft.,  and  containing  five  stories  and  an  attic.  Its 
walls  are  composed  of  Ballochmyle  sandstone.  As 
seen  from  the  street  a  feature  of  the  building  is  the 
tower,  terminating  in  a  finial  bearing  the  figure 
a  ship.  The  frontage  in  Donegall-square  East  is 
about  70  ft.,  and  that  in  Chichester-street  60  ft. 
Massive  mullioned  projecting  windows,  fitted  with 
steel  casements,  relieve  the  general  outer  view, 
whilst  the  skyline  is  diversified  by  means  ot  turrets 
and  gables.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway  the 
arms  of  the  Company,  supported  by  mermaids, 
are  placed,  and  the  balcony  is  supported  by 
bracket  busts  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  The  root  is 
with  *'  Perfecta’  rec 


parish  church  and  its  tower  of  All  Saints,  heads,  life  size.  They  are  Professor  Redfern  and 
Shottesham,  near  Norwich  ;  the  reredos  for  Letber-  the  late  Professors  Andrews  an<J  Gordon,  and  Dr. 
ingsett  parish  church.  The  mission  church  of  St.  |  Henry  MacCormac. 


covered  with  Peake's  "  Perfecta  ”  red  roofing  tiles, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  D.  Henderson  &  Sons,  ! 
Belfast,  who  were  also  responsible  for  the  asphalt 
work  in  the  basement.  There  are  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building  three  shops,  the  entrance 
being  by  a  double-recessed  doorway  leading  into  a 
vestibule  whose  walls  are  lined  with  marble.  The 
approach  to  the  various  offices  which  will  not  be 
used  by  the  company  will  be  by  means  of  a  large 
lift  nearly  7  ft.  square,  and  worked  by  electricity 
supplied  by  the  Corporation.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  fireproof  staircase  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  The  company’s  own  offices  are  panelled 
in  mahoganv  to  a  height  of  8  ft,  the  ceiling  j 
being  similarly  treated  in  Old  English  stvle. 
The  secretary’s  and  inspectors’  offices  adjoin,  ihe 
strong  room,  situated  in  the  basement,  is  formed  or 
steel,  and  has  a  length  of  30  ft.  by  15  ft.  wide  and 
q  ft.  high,  resting  on  a  scries  of  steel  bars.  Ihe 
entire  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Corry  . 
from  the  plans  and  specifications  drawn  by  Messrs. 
Young  &  Mackenzie,  Belfast.  The  plumbing  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Dowling,  Belfast  ;  the  tiling 
to  Messrs.  Riddel  &  Co  ,  Donegall-place,  who  also 
supplied  the  wrought-iron  baoisters  for  the  stair¬ 
case  ;  and  the  stained  glass  to  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Partners.  The  carving  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Winter  &  Thompson,  Belfast,  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Coates,  agent  for  the  Waygood  and  Otis  Company, 
was  responsible  for  the  lame  lift.  The  marble 
flooring  came  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner’s  works,  for 
which  Mr.  W.  J.  Shaw  is  the  local  agent.— Irish 

1  Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trust  New 
Offices.— The  Edinburgh  and  District  Water  Trust 
have  recently  removed  into  new  premises  in  St. 
Giles-street.  '  The  offices  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Trustees  in  the  Royal  Exchange  being  required  for 
town  purposes,  and  the  business  of  the  Trust  having 
very  greatly  extended,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
acquire  other  premises.  The  Trustees  have  secured 
the  properties  some  time  ago  occupied  by  the 
Courant  newspaper,  and  these  buildings  have  been 
reconstructed  to  suit  their  requirements.  On  the 
ground  floor,  with  entrance  from  St.  Giles-street,  is 
a  public  office  for  rate  collecting  and  other  business 
of  the  Trust,  along  with  accommodation  for  the 
staffs  of  the  Treasurer,  Collector,  and  Surveyor. 
Separate  entrances  and  exits  are  provided.  Ad¬ 
joining  is  the  office  of  the  works  depart¬ 
ment,  situated  for  the  general  public  and 
tradesmen  who  are  frequently  in  communication 
with  this  office.  The  first  floor  is  adapted  as  a 
boardroom,  2S  ft.  by  19  ft.,  for  the  general  meetings 
of  the  trustees,  and  adjoining  is  a  committee-room 
communicating  by  folding  doors,  enabling  these 
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rooms  to  be  thrown  into  one  apartment  on  special 
occasions.  There  is  also  provided  rooms  for  the 
treasurer,  collector,  and  superintendent  of  works, 
besides  an  office  for  clerks  and  draughtsmen,  and 
cloakroom  accommodation.  On  the  second  floor  is 
the  caretaker’s  house,  typists'  room,  and  stores.  The 
alteration  and  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  have 
been  carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
David  and  John  Bryce,  architects.  Messrs  J. 
Kinnear,  Son,  &  Co.  were  the  general  contractors 
for  the  works. 

Public  Library,  Tooting.  —  A  new  public 
library  has  been  opened  in  Mitcham-road,  Tooting. 
The  building  is  of  red  bricks  with  terra-cotta  facings, 
and  includes  a  reading-room  with  newspaper  stands 
The  reading-room  is  separated  by  a  deal  and  glass 
partition  from  the  lending  department,  which  has 
shelving  accommodation  for  some  10,000  volumes. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Walter 
Wallis,  from  plans  provided  by  Councillor  Wm. 
Hunt,  the  architect  for  the  work. 

Hotel,  West  Kensington.— The  Three  King’s 
Hotel,  which  adjoins  the  West  Kensington  District 
Railway  Station,  in  the  North  End-road,  has  been 
reconstructed  and  reopened.  The  principal  eleva¬ 
tions  are  of  red  brick,  with  Portland  stone  dressings. 
There  are  five  bars  and  a  grand  saloon.  From  the 
grand  saloon  the  dining  saloon  (with  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  eighty  diners)  is  reached.  The  kitchen  is 
over  the  first  floor,  and  communicates  with  the 
dining  saloon  by  means  of  a  lift.  The  grand  saloon 
also  communicates  with  the  billiard-room.  The 
lighting  throughout  i3  by  means  of  electricity,  the 
installation  of  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C. 
Thornton,  of  Chiswick.  The  builder  is  Mr.  A.  E. 
Flexman,  of  Shepherd's  Bush  ;  and  the  architects 
are  Messrs.  Richardson  &  White,  of  Hammersmith. 

Parochial  Hall,  Halifax.  —  The  opening 
ceremony  of  the  New  Parochial  Hall  in  connexion 
with  St.  Michael’s  and  All  Angels'  Church,  Southow- 
ram-bank,  Halifax,  took  place  recently.  The 
buildiDg,  designed  by  Messrs.  Walsh  &  Nicholas, 
together  with  the  adapted  old  school  premises, 
new  furniture,  &c.,  will  cost  about  1,463/. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Clewer  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Windsor. — The  Bishop  of  Reading  recently 
dedicated  a  stained  glass  window  in  Clewer  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Windsor,  erected  by  his  son,  Mr. 
W.  Glover,  F.R.I  BA,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Glover,  who  held  office  as  Tapissier-in- 
Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria  when  he  died  in  1864, 
and  to  whose  memory  her  late  Majesty  caused  to 
be  placed  on  his  tombstone  the  inscription,  “  For 
many  years  a  faithful,  devoted  servant  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.” 

New  Reredos,  London.  —  The  altar  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  St.  Charles'  Church, 
Upper  Ogle-street,  London,  commenced  in  1863,  has 
now  been  completed  by  the  erection  of  the  reredos, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  the  architect 
of  the  entire  work.  The  reredos  forms  a  screen 
extending  across  the  chapel,  and  rising  to  the 
springing  of  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  comprises 
statues  of  our  Lord,  and  of  four  angels  carrying 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  enclosed  in  niches,  with 
tabernacle  work  and  other  accessories.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wall,  of  Cheltenham. 

Memorial  Window,  Halifax.— In  the  south 
aisle  of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  a  memorial  window, 
placed  in  the  church  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Rowe, 
has  just  been  unveiled.  The  window  consists  of  two 
lights,  one  of  which  contains  a  figure  of  St.  Paul, 
the  subject  of  the  other  being  St.  Augustine,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church.  Under  the  window 
there  is  a  brass  plate  bearing  an  inscription.  The 
l  window  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell 
|  Bros. ,  of  Leeds. 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. — M.  Marcheix,  assistant  curator  of  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  Ecole  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts,  has  been  appointed  curator  in  place  of 

the  late  M.  Muntz. - Three  new  rooms  are  to  be 

opened  at  the  Versailles  Museum,  in  the  north  attic; 
they  will  be  devoted  to  works  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. — batt  e  pieces,  genre  subjects,  and 

portraits  by  Rigaud  and  Largilliere,  &c. - The 

municipality  of  Coulommiers  has  opened  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  construction  of  a  new  theatre. 

- Important  works  are  to  be  commenced  in 

the  Maritime  Alps,  to  bring  to  Cannes  the 

water  of  the  Siagneand  the  Loup. - The  Municipal 

Council  of  Bordeaux  has  decided  on  opening  out  an 
(important  new  street  from  the  Midi  railway- ter- 

I  minus  to  the  Place  de  la  Comedie. - The  town  of 

:  Cette  is  about  to  erect  a  municipal  theatre  at  a  cost 

of  about  1,700.000  fr. - The  statue  of  Balzac,  by 

1  Falguiere,  was  inaugurated  on  Saturday  last  at 

j  Paris. - In  the  course  of  the  excavations  for  the 

i  third  section  of  the  metropolitan  railway,  the  piles 
have  been  discovered  which  formed  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  ancient  Porte  du  Temple,  of  the  time  of 
1  Charles  V. - M.  Fernoux  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Architectes  de 

:  France  for  1903. - The  exhibition  of  the  Societe 

des  Artistes  Lvonnais  will  be  held  in  the  Place  de  la 
iCharite  from  January  10  to  March  10.  The  Inter- 
;  national  Art  Exhibition  at  Marseilles  will  open  at 

the  Alhambra,  Marseilles,  on  January  31. - The 

.'official  opening  of  the  Petit  Palais  is  fixed  for 


December  11. - M.  Fr6miet,  the  sculptor,  has 

offered  to  the  city  of  Paris  the  model  of  his  statue 
of  Du  Guesclin,  the  bronze  ofjwhich  has  been  erected 
at  Dinan.  The  model  will  be  set  up  in  the  Petit 
Palais  along  with  the  same  sculptor's  “  Heraut 
d’armes.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Student's  Column. — Our  “  Student’s  Column  ” 
article  is  unavoidably  held  over  until  next  week. 

Guild  of  Handicraft. — The  exhibition  of  the 
Guild  of  Handicraft  at  the  Woodbury  Gallery  in 
New  Bond-street,  previously  noticed  in  our  columns, 
is  to  be  kept  open  till  December  10.  New  exhibits 
have  been  added,  including  jewellery,  enamels, 
silver  work,  furniture,  mahogany,  &c. 

Workhouse  Extension,  Chelsea.— At  a  recent 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians,  a  communication  was  read  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  approving  the  plans  relating  to 
the  extension  scheme  proposed  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  workhouse  of  the  parish  of  St  Luke,  Chelsea.  The 
Chairman  said  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  them  to 
think  that  the  plans  should  have  been  returned  to 
them  without  the  slightest  alteration,  and  asked 
permission  to  call  the  architects  in  and  signify  the 
Board's  approval  of  their  work.  Permission  having 
been  granted,  Mr.  Lansdell  (Messrs.  Lansdell  & 
Harrison)  was  called  in,  and  the  Chairman  said  the 
Board  wished  to  express  their  pleasure  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plan?.  In  the  whole  of  his  career  he 
(the  Chairman)  had  never  known  a  case  where  plans 
submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  such 
a  scheme  as  that  had  been  returned  without  some 
alterations  being  asked  for.  Mr.  Lansdell  briefly 
thanked  the  Board  and  withdrew. 

Incorporated  Church  building  Society.— 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  (the 
first  of  the  present  session),  on  Thursday,  the  20th 
inst.,  at  the  Society's  house,  7,  Dean’s-yard,  the 
Rev.  Canon  J.  Erskine  Clarke  in  the  chair.  Grants 
of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz. : — BuildiDg  new  churches  at  Alexandra  Park, 
St.  Saviour,  Wood  Green,  Middlesex,  100/.  for  the 
first  portion  ;  Keighley,  All  Saints,  Yorks,  60/.  for 
the  first  portion  ;  and  Old  Trafford,  St.  Hilda,  Man¬ 
chester,  100/.  for  the  first  portion  ;  and  towards 
enlarging  or  otherwise  improving  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  church  at  Cudworth,  St.  Michael,  near 
Ilminster,  Somerset,  25/.  ;  Lower  Guiting,  St. 
Michael,  near  Cheltenham,  25 /. ;  and  Saintbury,  St. 
Nicholas,  Gloucester,  10 /.  Grants  were  also  made 
from  the  special  Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards 
building  mission  churches  at  Ayresome,  near  Lin- 
thorpe,  Yorks,  20/.  ;  and  Gosberton,  near  Spalding, 
Lincolnshire,  30/.  The  following  grants  were  also 
paid  for  work3  completed  :— Little  Oakley,  St. 
Mary,  near  Harwich,  50/. ;  Morecambe,  St.  Barna¬ 
bas,  Lancashire,  80/.;  Alberbury,  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  near  Shrewsbury,  15/.  ;  Hebburn,  St. 
Oswald,  Durham,  45/.  ;  Smethwick,  St.  Stephen, 
near  Birmingham,  150/.  ;  Worlington,  All  Saints, 
near  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  25/.,  making  in 
all  40/.  ;  Middlesbrough,  St.  Columba,  Yorks, 
130/.  ;  Battersea,  St.  Bartholomew,  Surrey,  300/.  ; 
Hoxton,  St.  Anne,  Middlesex,  10/ ;  Chichester, 
St.  George,  315/.;  Compton  Martin,  St.  Michael, 
near  Bristol.  30/.;  Gunness,  St.  Barnabas,  near  Don¬ 
caster,  5/.;  Weston-super-Mare,  St.  Saviour,  Somer¬ 
set,  60/. ;  Cley-next-tbe-Sea,  St.  Margaret.  Norfolk, 
30/.  ;  Shotton,  St.  Etbelwold,  near  Hawarden, 
Flints,  110/  ;  Weeke,  Sr.  Paul,  near  Winchester,  50/.; 
and  Walthamstow,  St.  Luke,  Essex,  50/.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  sum  of  365/.  was  paid  towards  the 
repairs  of  twenty  churches  from  trust  funds  held  by 
the  Society  The  Society  likewise  accepted  the 
trusts  of  sums  of  money  as  repair  funds  for  the 
churches  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Kenilworth, 
and  St.  Paul,  Walkden  Moor,  Lancs. 

Metropolitan  Street  Traffic.— A  correspon¬ 
dence  has  recently  passed  between  Mr.  W.  Rees 
Jeffreys,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Roads  Improvement 
Association,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
of  the  Metropolis,  in  which  the  latter's  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  collection  of  statistics 
of  street  traffic  was  quite  a  neglected  branch  of 
public  administration,  and  put  forward  a  proposal 
that  in  London,  where  the  street  traffic  pioblem  is 
so  acute,  a  peiiodical  census  of  traffic  should  be 
taken  by  the  police.  The  Chief  Commissioner  was 
asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  such  statistics  by 
the  police  at  regular  intervals,  and  also  whether 
another  copy  of  the  circular,  dated  August,  1S98, 
addressed  to  railway  companies,  carmen,  and  others, 
could  be  issued  ;  and,  finally,  the  Roads  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  desired  information  as  to  the 
number  of  drivers  of  slow-goiDg  vehicles  who  had 
been  prosecuted  by  the  police,  since  the  issue  of  the 
circular  in  1898,  for  obstructing  the  traffic  by  not 
keeping  to  the  left  or  near  side  of  the  road.  In  his 
reply,  the  Commissioner  expressed  his  willingness 
to  reissue  the  circular  in  question,  but  pointed  out 
that  tbi3  circular  is  more  of  the  nature  of  an  invita¬ 
tion,  the  police  not  having  power  to  enforce  the 
suggestions  contained  therein.  In  the  concluding 
letter  of  the  correspondence  the  Association  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  police  authorities 
should  have  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
representing  the  various  classes  of  traffic,  in  order 
to  reconcile  conflicting  interests. 


The  late  Mr.  Bentley.— We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  there  is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  some  archi¬ 
tects  who  are  admirers  of  the  genius  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bentley,  to  combine  together  to  secure  the  erection 
of  a  fitting  monument  to  him  in  the  interior  of  his 
great  church  at  Westminster. 

Pollution  of  the  River  Lea. — In  reference  to 
the  polluted  condition  of  the  River  Lea  between 
Stanstead  Lock  and  Hertford,  an  “  urgency  inspec¬ 
tion,”  it  is  reported,  took  place  recently  by  a  party 
of  gentlemen  representing  the  Lea  Conservancy,  the 
East  London  Water  Company,  and  other  interested 
persons,  the  result  of  which  was  to  confirm  the 
reports.  The  Manifold  Ditch  is  connected  with  the 
Hertford  Sewage  Works,  and  the  Corporation  of 
that  town  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  pollution,  although  some  time  back  one  of 
the  High  Court  Judges  failed  to  coincide  in  this 
view.  The  East  London  Water  Company  is  directly 
concerned,  its  intake  being  at  Ponders  End,  below 
the  polluted  area,  and  for  some  time  past  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  been  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  an  arrange  • 
ment  with  the  Hertford  Corporation.  It  is  stated 
that  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  under 
which  a  much  desired  improvement  will  be  carried 
out. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Inspectors.— The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  following  sanitary  inspectors  : — 
Messrs.  A.  Wheaton  and  J.  Dunworth,  City  of 
London  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowles,  Kensington. 

Slate  Trade. — The  Festiniog  price-lists  for  the 
coming  jear  have  been  issued,  showing  an  advance, 
especially  in  mediums  and  seconds.  The  Bangor 
and  Carnarvon  lists  may  be  expected  next  week. 
Demand  is  very  brisk,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  slates  very  small. 

The  Carpenters'  Company. — The  examination 
in  sanitary  building  construction,  held  annually  by 
the  Carpenters’  Company,  took  place  at  their  bail 
last  week.  Among  the  examiners  who  supported 
the  chairman,  Professor  Roger  Smith,  were  Professor 
Henry  Robinson,  Mr.  John  Slater,  Messrs.  A. 
Wynter  Blyth,  John  WillsoD,  and  Bartlett.  The 
number  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  was 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  one  came  from  such  a  far 
distant  colon}'  as  Hong  Kong,  while  others  came  up 
from  Worthing,  Portsmouth,  &c.  The  average 
number  of  marks  obtained  was  rather  higher  than 
that  in  previous  years.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  arranged  in  order  of  merit : — 
Silver  Medals  :  Messrs.  G.  H.  Griffiths,  A.  J.  Carter, 
and  Jas.  Lawrence.  Bronze  Medals:  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Sills,  C.  W.  Woodhouse,  and  James  McLachlan. 
Certificates  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Wood,  J.  A.  Chubb,  A. 
Stewart,  A.  L.  Carter,  F.  E.  Glover,  F.  Fisher,  F. 
Harris,  and  S.  Savill. 

Hamilton  Arts  and  Crafts  Association  — 
The  opening  address  by  the  President  of  this 
Association,  Mr.  James  Lochhead,  was  delivered  on 
the  17th  inst.  The  programme  for  the  session 
includes  papers  on  “  Shoring,  Scaffolding,  &c.,”  on 
11  The  Law  and  the  Builder,”  “  Tenemenis  for  the 
Working  Classes,”  “  ^Esthetics,"  “  Sanitation,”  and 
other  important  subjects. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Lichfield.— Mr.  R.  H. 
Bicknell,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  has 
held  an  inquiry  at  Lichfield  into  the  application  of 
the  City  Council  for  sanction  to  a  loan  of  7,000/.  in 
connexion  with  the  sewerage  scheme.  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  the  result  of  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  about  a  year  ago 
by  the  Bishop,  Dean,  residents  of  the  Close, 
and  other  prominent  citizen?,  alleging  serious 
defects  in  the  sewerage  system,  and  various  other 
matters.  The  Corporation  thereupon  instructed 
Mr.  J.  R.  Elliott,  A.M.  Inst.C.E.,  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  to  thoroughly  investigate  and  report  generally 
upon  the  matter,  with  the  result  that  the  complaints 
were  found  to  be  justifiable,  and  various  works  were 
recommended  to  put  the  city  into  a  good  sanitary 
state.  The  chief  works  necessary  are  a  new  low- 
level  intercepting  sewer  to  effectually  drain  the  low- 
lying  districts,  the  taking  up  and  relaying  of  the 
sewers  that  have  backfalls  or  insufficient  falls,  and 
the  provision  of  manholes,  lampshafts,  and  ventila¬ 
tors  ;  in  some  cases  the  existing  manholes  beiDg 
about  a  mile  apart.  The  Inspector  went  thoroughly 
into  the  details  of  the  various  proposals,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  inquiry  said  that  he  thought  the 
Corporation  had  met  the  memorialists  very 
thoroughly,  and  he  wished  particularly  to  compli¬ 
ment  Mr.  Elliott  upon  the  excellence  of  his  report, 
and  the  careful  and  fearless  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  all  the  matters  he  considered  necessary  be¬ 
fore  the  Council.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
application. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Plumbers’  Lock-out,  Liverpool.— Some  time 
ago  a  small  dispute  arose  between  Messrs.  Tom- 
kinson  &  Sons,  builders,  and  some  of  their  plumbers 
respecting  the  amount  of  money  due  to  the  latter. 
The  board  of  arbitration,  consisting  of  four  masters 
and  four  employees,  appointed  to  interpret  the 
rules  affecting  such  a  case  as  the  one  in  question, 
was  not  called  upon  to  act,  the  operatives  employed 
on  Messrs.  Tomkinson’s  jobs  and  at  their  shop 
being,  instead,  called  out.  This  has  led  to  an 
extension  of  the  trouble,  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association  of  Liverpool  having  issued  a  forty-eight 
hours’  notice,  expiring  on  Saturday  last,  to  lock  out 
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he  whole  of  the  operative  plumbers  in  the  Liver¬ 
pool  district  unless  the  men  at  Messrs.  Tomkinson  s 
returned  to  work.  This  they  had  not  done  up  to 
Saturday,  and  consequently  the  lock-out  notice 
took  effect.  Upwards  of  300  plumbers  are  affected. 


LEGAL. 

BUILDERS  COMPLAINT  AGAINST  A  CON¬ 
VICTION  BY  JUSTICES. 

On  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Abinger  moved  before  a 
Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  composed  of  Mr. 
Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  for  a  rule  nisi 
calling  upon  the  Justices  of  the  County  of  Middlesex 
sitting  at  Brentford,  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of 
certiorari  should  not  issue  directing  them  to  bring  up 
for  the  purpose  of  being  quashed  a  conviction  which 
they  had  entered  against  Mr.  Smith,  a  builder,  of 
Hanwell.  Mr.  Abinger  stated  that  Mr.  Smith  had 
recently  erected  forty-two  houses  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Hanwell,  and  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Justices  of  Brentford  under  one  of  the  by-laws  of 
the  Hanwell  District  Council,  for  not  having  given 
notice  to  the  Local  Authority  within  reasonable  time 
of  the  completion  of  a  building.  When  the  defendant 
appeared  before  the  Justices,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Montague  Sharp,  directed  him  to  go  into  the  dock. 
The  defendant  hesitated,  and  the  Chairman  again 
requested  him  to  go  into  the  dock.  The  Surveyor 
of  the  Local  Authority  was  called,  and,  in  reply  to 
the  defendant,  he  admitted  that  the  house  in 
question  had  not  been  completed.  The  defendant 
submitted  that  the  reply  of  the  witness  was  an 
answer  to  the  summons  ;  whereupon  the  Chairman 
remarked  that  it  was  not  an  answer,  as  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  allowed  the  house  to  be  occupied.  The 
defendant  protested  that  be  had  not,  and  said  he 
had  documents  showing  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  had  entered  into 
possession  without  his  permission.  A  letter 
written  by  the  defendant  to  the  man  who 
had  gone  into  the  house  without  permission 
was  read,  and  it  showed  that  the  defendant 
desired  to  get  the  man  out  because  the  house  was 
not  tit  for  occupation,  and  that  he  threatened  to 
apply  for  an  ejectment  order.  That  letter,  the 
chairman  said,  convicted  the  defendant,  and  in  the 
result  the  defendant,  without  being  allowed  to  call 
his  evidence,  was  convicted  and  fined.  The  learned 
counsel  submitted  that  there  was  no  evidence  on 
which  the  justices  could  convict  the  defendant,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

In  the  result,  the  Court  granted  a  rule  nisi  for  a 
certiorari. 


MANDATORY  INJUNCTION  GRANTED 
AGAINST  A  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  20th  inst.,  concluded  the  hearing  of  the  case 
of  Leyman  v.  the  Hessle  Urban  District  Council, 
an  action  by  the  plaintiff— the  owner  and  occupier 
of  a  house  and  grounds  at  Hessle,  near  Hull, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  road  leading 
from  Hessle  to  Hull — for  a  mandatory  injunction 
to  compel  the  defendants  to  remove  a  public 
urinal  the  defendants  had  erected  in  August,  1901, 
and  had  since  maintained,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  highway  close  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
plaintiff's  property,  and  within  12  ft.  of  his  entrance 
gates,  the  entrance  of  the  urinal  facing  the  high¬ 
way.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  the  urinal,  in 
consequence  of  its  position  at  his  entrance  gates 
and  its  user  by  the  public,  constituted  a  serious 
nuisance  and  injury  to  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
house  and  grounds. 

The  defendants  denied  that  the  urinal  had  created 
a  nuisance,  and  pleaded  that  they  had  erected  it 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  39  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1S75.  They  further  said  that  the  situation 
had  been  chosen  after  careful  consideration,  and 
that  it  was  a  necessity  to  the  neighbourhood. 

His  lordship,  after  hearing  a  great  mass  of  con¬ 
flicting  evidence  as  to  whether  the  urinal,  in  fact, 
was  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff,  held,  as  a  fact,  that 
it  was  by  reason  of  its  position  and  construction  a 
serious  annoyance  to  the  plaintiff  and  those 
inhabiting  his  house.  He  thought  that  it 
materially  interfered  with  the  ordinary  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  property.  There  was  no  legal 
necessity  for  the  defendants  to  put  the  urinal  in  this 
road  at  all,  and  if  they  could  not  put  it  anywhere 
without  creating  a  nuisance,  then  they  could  not  do 
it  at  all.  There  would  be  a  mandatory  injunction 
against  the  defendants  to  remove  the  urinal  within 
six  week9. 

Order  accordingly. 

Mr,  Hughes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Bovill  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  Younger,  K.C ,  and  Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy  for  the  defendants. 


APPEAL  BY  AN  ENGINEER  AND  MANU. 

FACTURER  OF  CARPENTERS’  TOOLS. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Reynolds  v.  William 
Ashby  &  Son,  Ltd.,  was  concluded  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master  of  the  R0II3  and 
Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on  the  21st 
inst.,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiff  for  judg¬ 
ment  or  new  trial  on  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Mr. 


Justice  Lawrance  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  at 
trial  with  a  special  jury. 

The  short  facts  were  as  follows  : — In  the  year 
1900  the  lessee  of  a  piece  of  land  at  Reading,  who 
was  building  a  factory  upon  it,  mortgaged  the 
premises,  together  with  the  fixtures  thereon,  to  a 
person  who  subsequently  assigned  the  mortgage  to 
the  present  defendants.  Between  the  time  when 
the  mortgage  was  executed  and  the  assignment  to 
the  defendants,  the  plaintiff,  an  engineer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  carpenters’  tools,  let  on  hire  to  the 
mortgagor,  the  lessee  of  the  factory,  certain 
carpenters'  machinery  and  apparatus,  viz.,  saw- 
benches,  a  tenoning  machine  with  cutters  and  self- 
contained  counter-shaft,  and  a  panel-planing  and 
thicknessing  machine.  The  lessee,  by  the  hiring 
agreement,  agreed  to  make  periodical  payments  for 
the  hire,  and  when  the  payments  were  completed 
the  machinery  and  apparatus  were  to  become  the 
sole  property  of  the  lessee,  but  until  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  the  machinery  and  apparatus  were  to  continue 
to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  property  of  the  plaintiff. 
By  the  agreement  the  plaintiff  had  power,  on  the 
happening  of  certain  events,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hiring  and  to  take  possession  of  the  machinery  and 
apparatus.  The  machinery  and  apparatus  was  fixed 
or  set  up  in  the  factory  in  this  way.  Each  machine 
had  a  concrete  bed  laid  for  it,  and  was  secured  with 
upright  iron  bolts  fixed  in  the  concrete.  There  were 
holes  in  the  plates  to  fit  the  bolts,  and  the  bolts 
were  secured  by  nuts  screwed  on  to  them,  the 
machine  being  thus  placed  in  position.  The 
machines  were  worked  by  power  conveyed  by 
means  of  a  band,  and  the  evidence  was  that 
the  machines  could  be  removed  by  removing  the 
nuts.  Events  happened  which  gave  the  plaintiff 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  hiring  agreement  and  to 
demand  the  return  of  the  machinery  and  apparatus. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  the  original  mortgagee  took 
possession  of  the  premises  and  of  the  plaintiff's 
machinery  and  apparatus,  and  declined  to  give  them 
up,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  so  affixed  to 
the  freehold  that  they  became  part  of  the  land  and 
passed  under  the  mortgage.  The  present  action 
was  then  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  the 
machinery  and  apparatus  or  their  value,  and 
damages  for  their  wrongful  detention.  At  the  trial 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  held  on  the  authorities  that 
there  was  no  question  for  the  jury,  and  that  the 
machinery  and  apparatus  were  fixtures  and  passed 
to  the  mortgagee  and  from  him  to  the  defendants 
by  assignment.  He  accordingly  entered  judgment 
for  the  defendants.  Hence  the  present  appeal  of 
the  plaintiff. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  Counsel 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  held 
that  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  was  right  in  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  case  from  the  jury.  His  lordship  (the 
Master  of  the  Rolls)  said  the  rule  seemed  to  be  that 
articles  not  otherwise  attached  to  the  land  than  by 
their  own  weight  were  not  to  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  land  unless  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
show  that  it  was  intended  all  along  to  continue  a 
chattel,  the  onus  lying  on  those  who  contended  that 
it  was  a  chattel.  Therefore  that  being  the  presump¬ 
tion  arising  from  the  fact  of  attachment,  the  onus 
was  cast  on  the  plaintiff  of  showing  that  it  was  not 
a  fixture.  The  plaintiff  had  given  no  such  evidence 
in  the  present  case.  He  thought  the  learned  judge’s 
decision  must  be  affirmed  and  the  appeal  dis¬ 
missed. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the  appeal  was 
accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  H.  Reed,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Rowlatt  appeared  for 
the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Mr.  Arthur 
Powell,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Keeling  for  the  re¬ 
spondents. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT: 

LOOSE  BRICKS  UPON  A  WALL — QUESTION  AS  TO 
TRADE  CUSTOM. 

AT  the  Brompton  County  Court  (London)  on 
Monday,  before  Judge  Stonor,  Walter  Henry  Derby¬ 
shire.  a  bricklayer,  156,  St.  James'- road,  Holloway, 
N  ,  brought  an  action,  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  against  Messrs.  Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd  , 
builders  and  contractors,  Kensington  -  square,  W., 
claiming  damages  in  respect  of  personal  injuries, 
said  to  have  been  caused  through  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants  or  their  servants. 

Mr.  Chester  Jones,  counsel,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Lever,  counsel,  for  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

Plaintiff’s  counsel  explained  that  his  client  had 
been  employed  by  the  defendants  upon  some 
building  operations  at  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  Smth  Kensington.  On  July  n  last  the  man 
was  building  a  circular  wall  in  an  excavation,  above 
which  was  a  high  wall  in  the  course  of  construction, 
and  near  the  top  of  which  a  carpenter  was  laying 
timber  for  concrete  flooring-  Upon  the  top  of  the 
unfinished  wall  some  bricks  had  been  temporarily 
and  loosely  laid,  and  one  of  these,  it  appeared,  was 
knocked  so  that  it  fell  upon  the  plaintiff's  head, 
inflicting  serious  injuries.  The  negligence  which 
they  complained  of  was  in  sending  the  man  to  work 
below  a  wall  upon  which  loose  bricks  were  laid  as 
described,  and  not  erecting  a  covering  of  some  kind 
to  protect  him  in  case  a  brick  should  fall. 

The  plaintiff  bore  out  counsel's  opening  state¬ 
ment.  He  added  that  it  was  usual  in  the  trade  to 


board  over  workmen  if  brickwork  was  being  done  : 
above  them,  as  in  the  case  in  question. 

In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  admitted  (hat 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  bricks  being  placed  i 
temporarily  upon  a  wall  in  course  of  erection,  and 
that  it  was  usual  to  leave  a  space  of  about  9  in.  3 
between  a  scaffold  and  a  newly-built  wall. 

Henry  Offord,  another  bricklayer  who  was  work¬ 
ing  on  the  job,  maintained  that,  although  it  might 
not  be  right  to  place  bricks  upon  a  partly-built  wall 
while  the  scaffolding  was  being  shifted,  such  was 
often  done. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  submitted  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  negligence,  for  it  appeared  that  the 
brick  was  knocked  off  inadvertently.  The  evidence 
was  that  to  place  bricks  on  a  wall  while  the 
scaffolding  was  beiog  shifted  was  a  custom  of  the 
trade,  or  at  least  a  trade  expedient. 

The  Judge  :  Why  should  the  loose  bricks  be  left 
on  the  wall  in  such  a  way  ? 

Counsel  for  the  defence  :  They  were  left  there  in 
view  of  subsequent  building.  The  learned  counsel 
went  on  to  say  that  no  one  was  working  on  the 
wall  in  question  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The 
whole  question  was  whether  the  leaving  of  loose  j 
bricks  upon  the  wall  amounted  to  negligence,  or 
whether  leaving  the  bricks  unguarded  amounted,  <>l 
under  the  circumstances, to  a  defect  in  the  ways, 
works,  and  means.  The  plaintiff’s  own  witnesses 
had  admitted  that  bricks  were  not  infrequently  left 
upon  a  wall,  as  in  the  case  in  question.  He  trusted 
to  this  old-established  custom  of  the  trade,  for 
where  they  found  such  a  custom  it  was  fair  to 
assume  that  it  was  not  a  dangerous  one. 

For  the  defence,  William  Dodds,  foreman  brick¬ 
layer  on  the  job  in  question,  stated  that  it  was  a 
custom  of  the  trade  to  put  bricks  temporarily  upon 
a  wall,  as  in  the  case  in  question,  when  a  scaffold 
was  being  taken  down  or  raised.  It  was  not  usual 
to  place  a  guard  or  anything  to  prevent  the  bricks 
falling. 

Cross-examined  :  Ordinarily,  when  bricks  were  so 
placed,  there  would  be  no  men  working  beneath. 
When  men  were  working  below  such  a  wall  upon 
which  loose  bricks  were  placed,  it  was  usual  to 
“  sheet  ”  them  over  in  some  way  ;  and  if  he  had 
known  that  there  was  any  danger  in  the  way  or 
position  that  the  plaintiff  was  working  he  would 
have  put  up  something  to  protect  him. 

Re-examined  :  There  was,  however,  no  one  i 
working  on  the  wall  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

The  judge  :  That  may  be,  but  men  were  working 
so  near  that  a  brick  got  knocked  elf.  It  is  evident 
that  it  could  not  go  over  of  itself.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  custom  of  the  trade,  but  I  think  that  this 
man  ought  to  have  been  protected.  I  find  for  the 
plaintiff  for  15!.,  as  claimed,  with  costs. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 

The  *case  of  Homer  v.  Affleck  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  and  a  common  jury  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  on  the  25th  inst.  Mr.  Spokes 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Pickford,  K.G.,  4 
and  Mr.  Sanderson  tor  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Spokes,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  action 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Chas.  Edward  Homer,  an 
architect  in  the  City,  against  Sir  Robert  Affleck,  I 
Bart.,  for  remuneration  for  work  done  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff  for  the  defendant.  Sir  Robert  Affleck  was  the 
owner  of  a  very  large  estate  near  Bournemouth, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  having  it  developed  by 
erecting  houses  upon  it  so  as  to  obtain  ground  rents. 
He  had  heard  that  Mr.  Homer  had  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  a  similar  estate  in  Essex,  and 
the  defendant’s  solicitors  got  into  communication 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  asked  him  to  let  him  see  the 
plans  of  the  houses  that  had  been  erected  at 
Clacton-on-Sea.  On  November  24,  1900,  defendant 
himself  called  upon  the  plaintiff  at  his  office  in  the 
City,  and  introduced  himself.  He  said  he  wanted 
twenty  houses  put  up  before  the  summer  season,  and 
he  wanted  the  plaintiff  to  get  on  with  the  designs  as 
soon  as  possible.  Defendant  asked  plaintiff  par¬ 
ticularly  to  get  builders  who  would  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  houses.  He 
also  asked  the  plaintiff  what  were  the  terms  of  the 
work  at  Clacton-on-Sea.  Plaintiff  replied  that  for 
every  builder  he  introduced  he  usual/y  got  a  certain 
commission  He  also  got  5  per  cent,  on  contracts 
for  superintendence.  Plaintiff  told  defendant  that 
he  would  stop  out  of  the  monies  due  to  the  builders 
the  commission  due  to  plaintiff.  Sir  Robert  said  he 
would  arrange  with  the  Birkbeck  Bank  to  advance 
him  20,000 /. 

The  plaintiff  and  Sir  Robert  went  down  to 
Bournemouth  three  times  and  inspected  the  site,  and 
Sir  Robert’s  name  was  put  on  the  plans,  so  there 
could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  defendant  accepting 
responsibility  for  them.  The  plaintiff  had  inter¬ 
viewed  at  least  a  dozen  buil  lers.  Three  of  them 
agreed  to  take  plots  and  a  Mr.  Gibson  and  a  Mr. 
Bent  actually  signed  agreements.  The  other  builder, 
a  Mr.  Birch,  would  have  been  willing  to  sign  the 
agreement,  but  it  was  put  off  owing  to  the  action  of, 
or  through  the  fault  of,  defendant's  solicitor.  Sir 
Robert  afterwards  threw  up  the  whole  scheme,  and 
would  not  go  on  with  it,  and  the  present  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  the  amount  due 
to  him. 

In  answer  to  his  Lordship,  Mr.  Sanderson  said  he 
disputed  the  plaintiff’s  charges  as  well  as  the 
defendant’s  liability. 
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Mr.  Spokes  said  that  he  did  not  mind  referring 
:he  items,  but  on  the  question  of  whether  his  client 
was  to  be  paid  or  not  he  wished  to  go  to  the  jury. 

His  Lordship  said  that  he  should  not  let  the 
matter  go  to  the  jury,  as  it  would  be  inconvenient. 
If  the  parties  could  not  agree  on  some  one  to  whom 
:he  whole  matter  could  be  referred  he  should  send 
the  case  to  an  Official  Referee. 

After  a  short  consultation  between  counsel,  Mr. 
Spokes  said  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  case 
should  go  to  Mr.  Verey,  the  Official  Referee.  He 
wished  his  lordship  to  note  that  the  reference  was 
:o  be  taken  as  a  compulsory  reference. 


ACTION  BY  ARCHITECTS. 

The  case  of  Owen  &  Ward  v.  Davison  came 
:>efore  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  and  a  common  jury  in  the 
King's  Bench  Division  on  the  24th  inst. 

In  ithis  case  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Owen  & 
Ward,  a  firm  of  architects  and  surveyors,  carrjing 
)n  business  at  No.  71,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham, 
wrought  their  action  against  the  defendant,  Mr. 
\.  W.  Davison,  a  London  licensed  victualler,  to 
•ecover  161I.  for  work  done  as  architects  in  com¬ 
pliance,  as  it  was  alleged,  with  the  instructions  of 
:he  defendant. 

The  defendant  denied  that  he  gave  the  instruc- 
:ions  or  that  the  work  was  done.  He  also  alter- 
latively  pleaded  that  if  the  instructions  were  given 
ind  this  work  done  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the 
plaintiffs  were  to  form  a  syndicate  and  to  share 
■esulting  profits  from  a  common  speculation. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  defendant  on 
[une  21  last  year  instructed  them  to  prepare  plans 
or  the  building  of  a  new  hotel  at  Benileet,  Essex, 
.0  be  known  as  the  Thundersly  Park  Hotel.  The 
plans  were  prepared  and  submitted  both  to  the 
lefendant  and  the  Local  Authorities,  and  by  both 
ipproved.  Some  difficulty,  however,  subsequently 
irose  with  the  local  licensing  authorities,  who 
nsisted  upon  the  surrender  of  a  licence  prior  to 
he  granting  of  a  new  licence  for  the  hotel,  and  the 
lefendant  deferred  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
luilding. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  George  Frederick  Ward,  gave 
ividence  in  support  of  the  claim,  and  denied  any 
irrangement  as  to  the  formation  of  a  svndicate,  in 
vhich  his  firm  was  to  take  part,  with  the  object  of 
inancing  the  concern. 

The  defendant’s  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that, 
brough  a  man  named  Bell,  whom  defendant 
egarded  as  plaintiffs’  agent  (but  which  agencv 
plaintiffs  denied),  the  arrangement  was  that  defen- 
lant  should  purchase  the  site  and  manage  the 
lotel  for  twelve  months,  after  which  it  was  to  be 
lisposed  of.  Defendant  denied  that  on  a  visit  to 
ienfleet  with  Mr.  Ward  he  had  instructed  that 
;entleman  to  prepare  the  plans  in  question. 

In  the  result  the  jury,  after  two  and  a  half  hours’ 
leliberation,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Judgment  accordingly. 

Mr.  P.  S.  A.  Hickey  and  Mr.  Buzzard  appeared 
or  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  for  the 
efendant. 


’HE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ACETYLENE  GAS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Jus- 
ices  Yaughan-Williams,  Stirling,  and  Cozens-Hardy, 
n  the  26th  inst.,  the  bearing  was  concluded  of  the 
ase  of  the  Acetylene  Illuminating  Co.,  Limited,  v. 
he  United  Alkali  Co.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  plaintiff 
ompany  from  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in 
ie  Chancery  Division,  dismissing  the  action  brought 
>  restrain  the  alleged  infringement  of  Willson's 
atent  of  1S94,  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  car- 
ide  of  calcium,  a  substance  which  has  come  largely 
ito  use  during  recent  year?. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  KC,  Mr.  Roger  Wallace, 
•C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Colefax  appeared  in  support  of  the 
ppeal  ;  and  Mr.  Cripps,  K.C.,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
.C.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Walter,  and  Mr.  Bucknill  represented 
ie  respondents. 

Mr.  Moulton,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that  the 
aintiffs  were  the  owners  of  a  patent,  No.  16,705  of 
(94,  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide,  a  sub- 
ance  which  had  come  into  very  large  commercial 
ie  during  the  last  few  years.  Nothing  would  turn 
lecially  upon  the  chemical  points  in  this  case,  but, 
ortly,  the  nature  of  the  substance,  and  its  use  was 
follows :  It  was  a  very  extraordinary  body, 
hich  had  the  property  when  water  was  thrown 
>on  it  of  giving  off  a  highly  inflammable  gas— 
obably  the  finest  illuminant  known — which  was 
lied  acetylene.  It  was  a  very  curious  instance  of 
ell-known  phenomena  in  chemistry.  It  was  a 
mbination  of  carbon  and  the  metal  which  was 
e  basis  of  lime,  and  its  curious  properties  were 
e  to  the  fact  that  at  a  low  temperature  the  avidity 
calcium  for  oxygen  was  much  greater  than  that 
carbon.  The  consequence  was  that  when  water 
ms  thrown  upon  it,  so  great  was  the  avidity  of  the 
mlcium  for  oxygen  that  it  tore  apart  the  water  into 
10  constituents  and  left  the  carbon  to  combine  with 
i'«  hydrogen.  It  was  a  body  that  had  been  known 
r.:  many  years  as  a  chemical  curiosity,  but  this  was 
aoatent  for  a  commercial  method  of  manufacturing 
1  It  was  done  by  passing  a  very  powerful  electric 
h  rrent  through  it  and  so  to  generate  an  enormous 
-.gree  of  heat.  Although  at  a  low  temperature  the 
dity  of  calcium  for  oxygen  was  greater  than  that 
Klcarbon,  at  a  very  high  temperature  the  avidity  of 
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carbon  was  much  greater  than  that  of  calcium,  so 
carbon  and  lime  were  put  together  and  heated  to  a 
tremendous  temperature  in  the  electric  current.  The 
carbon  took  all  the  oxygen.  It  was  an  instance  of 
the  changes  in  the  avidity  for  oxygen  according  to 
the  temperature.  That  had  given  a  practical 
method  of  manufacturing  calcium  carbide. 

Lord  Justice  Williams  :  Why  was  it  called  acety¬ 
lene,  and  what  does  it  mean  .J 

Mr.  Moulton  was  quite  unable  to  say,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  was  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  acetic  acid  series,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  The  parent  of  a  chemical  product  had  a 
perfect  right  to  name  that  child  ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  say  how  the  product  got  its  name.  The  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  of  calcium  carbide  was  that  gas 
could  be  conveyed  in  a  solid  form.  The  process 
was  of  the  greatest  commercial  value,  and  one  of 
the  very  largest  water  powers  in  the  world  in 
Canada  was  now  harnessed  to  grinding  out  this 
calcium  carbide. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  asked  if  the 
calcium  carbide  had  been  obtained  by  other 
methods  ? 

Mr.  Moulton  said  that  it  was  arrived  at  before, 
but  he  could  not  say  how. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  :  It  has  no  con¬ 
nexion  with  water  gas  ? 

Mr.  Moulton  :  Oh  no. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  :  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  disclaim  all  connexion  with  water 
gas. 

Mr.  Moulton  said  that  the  curious  thing  was  that 
in  this  action  the  case  of  both  sides  was  that  Mr. 
Willson,  by  whom  the  patent  was  taken  out  in  1S94, 
was  the  inventor  of  this  process.  The  question 
really  turned  on  whether  or  not  he  allowed  his 
knowledge  to  slip  out  before  the  patent  or  whether 
the  patent  ought  to  be  dated  at  such  a  date  that 
some  one  coming  behind  him  as  to  time  came 
before  him  by  way  of  anticipation.  The  two 
anticipations  relied  on  were  an  earlier  patent  of 
Willson’s  in  America,  which  was  said  to  anticipate 
the  patent  of  1894,  and  a  French  publication,  that 
publication  coming  before  the  date  of  the  American 
patent  and  the  patent  in  the  action.  In  December, 
1892,  a  Frenchman  named  Moissan  commenced  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  essential  thing  in  order  to  obtain 
crystalline  carbide  was  to  obtain  sufficient  heat. 
The  material  was  subjected  by  him  to  the  thermal 
action  of  the  electric  arc,  and’ his  idea  was  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  passing  of  the  current  through  the 
material.  On  the  other  hand  the  patentee  said  :— 
“  In  carrying  out  my  invention  I  employ  a  suitable 
electric  furnace,  such  as  a  Siemen's  arc  furnace, 
and  in  its  chamber  I  place  lime  and  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  pass  a  powerful  electric  current  through 
it  in  order  to  generate  an  enormous  degree  of 
heat."  He  was  the  first  person  to  tell  the  world 
that  a  current  of  electricity  passing  through  the 
material  would  produce  calcium  carbide.  There 
might  be  other  means  of  producing  it,  but  the 
patentee’s  method  was  the  only  way  economical 
enough  to  make  the  product  of  commercial  value. 
Moissans  was  what  was  known  as  the  “  toasting  " 
method,  and  in  that  a  commercial  current  was  used 
to  produce  a  laboratory  specimen.  The  learned 
counsel  contended  that  the  defendants  had  infringed 
Willson’s  1894  patent,  and  the  fact  that  defendants 
used  an  incandescent  furnace  and  not  an  arc  fur¬ 
nace  made  no  difference  on  the  question  of  infringe¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Cripp3,  on  behalf  of  the  respondents,  con¬ 
tended  that  Mr.  Justice  Buckley's  judgment  was  right 
in  every  particular.  He  submitted  that  there  was  no 
subject  matter  of  a  patent  in  the  plaintiff’s  process, 
and  that  even  if  there  were,  the  patent  had  not  been 
infringed  by  the  defendants.  The  production  of 
calcium  carbide  was  not  new,  and  the  use  of  an  old, 
well-known  form  of  electric  furnace,  namely, 
Siemen’s  arc,  to  produce  it  was  not  a  discovery 
which  justified  a  patent.  There  was  no  suggestion 
of  the  slightest  difference  between  the  commercial 
and  the  laboratory  process,  and,  according  to  the 
patent  laws  of  this  country,  when  a  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  had  been  disclosed  any  one  was  entitled  to 
use  it  for  all  purposes. 

In  the  result  their  Lordships  held  that  the  patent 
was  bad,  on  the  grounds  both  of  anticipation  and 
want  of  subject  matter,  and  dismissed  the  appeal, 
with  costs. 


CHELMSFORD  ANCIENT  LIGHT  DISPUTE. 

The  case  of  Mayhew  Green  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Farwell  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the 
25th  and  26th  insts ,  an  action  brought  by  John 
Newton  Mayhew,  a  fishmonger,  carrying  on  business 
at  No.  33,  High-street,  Chelmsford,  which  he  holds 
under  a  lease,  claiming  a  mandatory  injunction  or, 
in  the  alternalive,  damages  against  tne  defendant  in 
respect  of  the  alleged  infringement  of  ancient  lights. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  is  an  outfitter, 
residing  and  carrying  on  business  at  No.  34,  High- 
street,  Chelmsford,  of  which  premises  he  was,  as 
well  as  of  No  35,  High-street,  the  owner  in  fee 
simple.  On  the  north  side  and  in  the  rear  of  these 
premises  was  a  yard,  known  a3  Jeffries'-court,  over 
which  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  a  right  of 
way,  but  which  did  not  form  a  part  of  either 
property.  The  plaintiff  complained  that  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1901,  the  defendant  erected  partly  on  the  yard  in 


the  rear  of  No.  34  and  partly  on  the  yard  over  which 
the  plaintiff  has  a  right  of  way  a  building  higher 
than  an  S-ft.  wall  alleged  to  have  formerly  been 
there,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  light  coming  to 
the  plaintiff's  windows.  The  plaintiff  accordingly 
asked  for  a  mandatory  injunction  compelling  the 
defendant  to  pull  down  and  remove  the  said  build¬ 
ing  erected  above  the  level  of  the  old  wall  before 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Ruegg,  K.C ,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Divis  aoneared 
for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  K  C  ,  and 
Mr.  Maclaren  for  the  defendant. 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  Ruegg's  openiog  state¬ 
ment,  his  lordship  remarked  thar  it  was  a  strong 
thing  to  ask  for  a  mandatory  order  after  so  long  a 
delay,  the  building  complained  of  having  been  built 
in  February,  1901. 

Mr.  Jenkins  said  that  the  defendant's  building  was 
completed  not  only  before  the  issue  of  the  writ  in 
the  action,  but  before  complaint. 

Mr.  Ruegg  said  that  the  plaintiff  on  January  12, 
1901,  wrote  complaining  that  defendant’s  building 
would  interfere  with  the  access  of  light  to  No.  33, 
High-street. 

In  the  result  the  parties  agreed  on  a  settlement  of 
the  case.  By  consent  judgment  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  60/.  with  the  costs  of  the  action. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

15.069  —An  Electrical  Fuse  Plug  :  F.  H.  Krebs. 
—The  plug  has  a  middle  cavity,  and  its  lower  part 
is  perforated  to  a  determined  gauge.  Spring  arms 
of  the  bottom  conducting-plate  grip  the  conical 
lower  end  of  the  plug.  The  plate  has  a  part  raised 
at  the  middle,  to  which  the  fuse  wire  is  connected, 
for  lengthening  the  wire,  and  to  prevent  arcing  the 
upper  portion  is  put  into  a  circular  or  spiral  groove, 
and  is  clamped  to  the  terminal.  A  detachable 
tubular  portion  of  the  plug  provides  for  a  variation 
of  the  gauge.  The  fuse  plug  is  arranged  so  that  one 
can  easily  replace  the  lead  wire,  and  the  insertion 
of  a  wire  of  larger  gauge  is  obviated. 

15.074.— An  Appliance  for  Windows:  J.  .4. 
Brooks.— For  maintaining  sashes  at  any  height 
desired  without  weights  or  cords,  and  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  rattling  of  sliding  and  other  sashes,  the 
inventor  secures  rubber  or  similar  wheels  to  the 
sash  that  press  against  the  beads  or  solid  frame  ;  the 
stiles  carry  sockets,  of  which  the  caps  hold  springs 
and  balls,  the  latter  being  forced  outwards  by  the 
springs  into  recesses  in  the  frame. 

15,098— A  Contrivance  for  Use  with 
Flushing  Apparatus  :  M.  Brook.— The  inventor 
devises  means  of  closing  a  gully  trap  before  flush¬ 
ing.  He  inserts  an  elbow  which  a  screw  clamp 
presses  against  the  outlet,  a  packing-ring  and 
fastening  pins  being  provided.  A  cover,  which  is 
clamped  or  bolted  down,  is  used  for  gullies  that 
have  seal-plates. 

15,112.— An  Attachment  for  Cranes  Used 

IN  EXCAVATING,  &c.  :  H.  O.  Baldry.—Ti\e  outer 
end  of  the  bucket-ladder  is  sustained  from  the  jib- 
end  with  a  sling  fastened  at  two  points,  whilst  it  is 
pivoted  at  its  inner  end  to  the  lower  end  of  the  jib. 
The  bearings  of  the  pivot-pin  at  the  inner  end  of 
the  ladder  slide  in  circular  guides,  which  have  for 
their  centre  the  shaft  of  the  barrel,  and  a  screw  and 
nut,  or  a  chain  and  worm-gearing,  adjust  the  pin  in 
the  guides.  The  excavating-bucket  may  be  mounted 
so  as  to  cut  either  upwards  or  downwards  on  a 
roller-carriage,  having  rollers  that  run  upon  the 
bevelled  bottom  edges  of  the  beam,  or  it  may  be 
mounted  as  specified  in  No.  7,219  of  1900 ;  other¬ 
wise  a  chain  of  buckets  around  tumblers  at  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  ladder  is  substituted  for  the 
one  single  bucket,  and  chain-gearing  from  the  shaft 
rotates  the  top  tumbler.  A  shoot  for  the  discharge 
is  secured  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder. 

JoTS0- — Means  of  Warming  and  Lighting 
Rooms  with  Electricity  .  A.  E  Greville.—An 
openwork  casing  envelops  a  frame  which  is  wound 
with  non-oxidising  and  resistant  wire,  and  thereon 
is  mounted  an  incandescent  lamp  in  a  glazed  lantern . 
The  sections  of  the  wire  are  covered  with  asbestos 
thread,  and,  together  with  the  lamp,  are  connected 
in  circuit  by  switches  of  which  the  handles  project 
from  the  sides  of  the  base.  Connexion  with  the 
supply  wires  is  afforded  by  a  plug  coupling. 

r5. r55-  —  Conduits  for  Electrical  Conduc¬ 
tors  :  H.  Hirst  and  F.  Boycs. — The  conduits  consist 
of  tubes  that  are  joined  to  one  another  with  socket 
pieces  fashioned  with  interior  rib3  ;  the  lengths  of 
the  conduits  also  may  have  similar  ribs.  The  join  s 
are  adapted  for  turns,  elbows,  and  T-joints,  as  well 
as  for  straight  lengths. 

15,160. — A  Guard  for  Hand  fed  Planing 
Machines  :  H.  IV.  Gibbs.— Of  the  two  plates  that 
constitute  the  guard,  one  is  joined  with  pins,  and 
inclined  slots  to  an  arm  which  is  pivoted  to  a 
bracket,  and  the  other  is  pivoted  to  the  bracket  as 
well.  Springs  cause  the  two  plates  to  bear  against 
the  fence.  As  one  feeds  the  wood  along  the  bench, 
the  pivoted  plate  of  the  guard  will  be  pushed  back 
so  as  to  rub  against  the  side  of  the  work  ;  then  the 
other  plate  will  be  pushed  forwards  so  as  to  uncover 
the  cutters,  until  the  studs  pass  to  the  opposite  md3 
of  the  slots,  whereupon  the  arm  turns  backwa  ds’ 
upon  its  pivot  on  the  bracket. 

15,176.— Fastenings  for  “  Emergency-ex  1  r  " 
DOORS  :  H.  G.  Newman. — Of  the  two  arms  mat 
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carry  a  push-bar,  one  is  pivoted  on  to  a  box  or 
casing  and  the  other  on  to  a  bracket  affixed  to  the 
door.  A  pair  of  arms  or  ears  of  the  former  arm  are 
linked  to  bolts  that  slide  in  guides  upon  the  casing, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  door,  and  engage  with 
sockets  in  the  floor  and  the  door-frame.  With  the 
forcing  inwards  of  the  push-bar  the  former  arm 
will  be  turned  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolts  and 
consequent  release  of  the  door.  The  bolts  will  be 
held  in  that  position  through  the  engagement  of  a 
pivoted  catch  upon  one  of  the  sliding  bolts  with  a 
rib  of  the  casing.  The  door  may  be  unfastened 
from  without  by  means  of  a  spindle,  of  which  a  lug 
engages  with  a  projection  from  one  of  the  links, 
which  will  be  lifted,  so  that  the  bolts  may  be  drawn 
out,  by  tbe  insertion  of  a  key  that  engages  with  the 
spindle.  For  a  double  door  the  push-bar  is  formed 
in  two  overlapping  sections.  An  eccentric  or  a 
crank-plate  or  disc  may  be  adopted  instead  of  the 
arms  or  ears  of  the  inner  end  of  one  of  the  arms 
that  carry  the  push-bar,  and  in  that  form  the  links 
are  joined  eccentrically  to  the  disc  or  crank-plate. 

15,204— A  COATING  FOR  GOODS  OF  POROUS 
Materials  :  A.  Wolf.— The  surfaces  of  articles  of 
stone,  plaster,  &c.,  are  treated  with  a  preservative  and 
decorative  composition  made  up  of  resin,  stearine, 
bitumen,  creosote,  and  benzoin,  to  which  pigments 
may  be  added.  The  goods  should  be  heated  before 
treatment,  and  the  coating  is  to  be  applied  when  it 
is  hot. 

15,215  — apparatus  for  Opening  and  Shutting 
Windows  :  P.  Hesemanit.— The  two  strands  of 
the  working  wire  cord  are  twisted  in  opposed 
directions.  One  end  of  the  cord  is  secured  in  a 
vertical  rod  that  slides  in  a  slotted  guiding  tube, 
and  the  other  end  is  clamped  on  to  a  catch 
pivoted  upon  the  window  with  a  U-shaped  pin 
iu,.*  u  ,ln„m  fnr  lih#»rafln0  the  window  when 


zero,  where  it  may  be  stopped  with  a  fixed  spring. 
For  the  second  weighted  arm  may  be  substituted  an 
armature  attracted  by  a  magnet,  and  a  single  inter¬ 
mediate  arm  may  replace  the  two  weighted  arms. 

15,452.— Improvements  in  Grabs  :  F.  K.  Hoover 
and  A.  f.  Mason.— A  translating  motion,  with  but 
slight  rotation,  is  imparted  to  the  jaws  of  the  grab 
in  the  early  portion  of  tbe  opening  operation,  whilst 
towards  the  end  they  are  quickly  rotated  for  the 
dumping  of  their  contents.  Bent  and  pivoted  side 
levers  join  the  front  of  each  jaw  to  the  shaft,  and 
the  bends  of  the  levers  that  sustain  one  jaw  are 
pivoted  on  to  other  levers  joined  to  the  rear  of  the 
other  jaw.  The  side  levers  are  also  pivoted  on  to 
arms  that  are  joined  by  toggle-levers  to  a  stirrup 
attached  to  the  opening  cable  and  by  other  toggle- 
levers  to  the  shaft  which  carries  a  pulley,  around 
which  the  closing  cable  passes,  and  so  to  pulleys 
upon  the  side  levers.  The  closing  cable  also  raises 
the  grab,  which  is  lowered  by  the  opening  cable,  and 
the  stirrup  limits  tbe  opening  operation. 

15,450. — conveyance  and  Piling  of  Timber: 
A.  J.  Tenow  and  J.  E.  Flodstrom. — The  boards  are 
raised  on  to  and  discharged  from  live  roller  ways  of 
which  certain  parts  are  so  pivoted  that  one  can  let 
them  down  in  order  to  form  inclines,  up  or  down 
which  the  boards  may  be  carried.  A  shaft  that  is 
geared  to  the  shaft  on  to  which  a  movable  part  of 
the  roller  way  is  pivoted  drives  the  rollers  upon  that 
same  part.  _  _ 
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that  is  to  be  drawn  for  liberating  the  window  when 
the  bent  portion  is  turned  upwards  clear  from  the 
bracket.  The  vertical  sliding-rod  has  a  handle,  and 
the  cord,  moving  in  a  guide  tube,  releases  the  catch 
from  a  striking-plate  as  the  handle  is  lifted. 

15.239- — Switches  and  Cut-outs  :  E. 
Bartlett.— A  porcelain  block  which,  when  pivoted  at 
its  one  end,  will  serve  for  a  switch,  has  at  each  of 
its  ends  a  copper  plate  which  is  bent  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  tongues  that  will  engage  with  terminal  blocks. 

A  fusible  strip,  fastened  with  nuts,  fits  into  channels 
of  the  porcelain  block. 

I5i245 —Pantographs  and  their  Fittings: 
Gaultier,  Magnier,  et  C/e.— In  order  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  tracing  point  may  be  approximated  to 
that  of  the  scribing  point  during  the  copying  of 
designs,  charts,  &c.,  the  tracing  point  is  caused  to 
cut  through  a  sheet  of  gelatine  or  celluloid  that  is 
laid  over  the  design  ;  otherwise,  a  sheet  of  celluloid 
or  tracing-paper  on  which  the  design  has  been 
drawn  is  turned  face  downwards.  For  reproducing 
large-sized  map3  or  designs  is  devised  a  table  that 
slides  upon  guides  which  will  moreover  slide  along 
other  guides,  and  the  entire  apparatus  may  be  set  so 
as  to  turn  about  a  pivot.  A  cross-bar  may  be  used 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  pantograph. 

15,258.— Hangings  for  Arc  Lamps  :  J.  T.  Irwin 
and  Willans  &  Robinson. — The  arc  lamp  is  secured 
to  an  insulator,  and  is  electrically  connected  to  a 
hook  and  eye  on  the  insulator,  which  engage  with 
an  eye  and  a  hook  mounted  upon  another  insulator 
carried  by  a  fixed  tube  through  which  are  passed 
the  supply  conductors.  The  wire  that  sustains  the 
lamp  is  inserted  through  an  inner  guide-tube,  and  is 
passed  around  pulleys  to  a  counter-weight  which, 
after  the  lamp  is  lifted  into  place,  will  also  be  lifted 
and  held,  the  hooks  and  eyes  bearing  the  entire 
weight  of  the  lamp. 

15,284.— A  Sanitary  Pipe-joint  :  C.  H.  W.  Biggs. 

— Relative  movement  of  the  spigot  and  socket  i3 
prevented  by  means  of  a  spiral  cavity  for  the  inter¬ 
locking  of  the  fluid  cement  with  the  cement  and  the 
composition,  the  cavity  being  left  by  tbe  narrow  or 
broad  spiral  wall  or  ridge  of  the  composition  ; 
corrugations  on  the  spigot  and  socket  take  the 
composition. 

15>3x6.— A  Preservative  for  Wood  :  C.  G. 
Lawrence  and  F.  McConick. — Pockets  for  the  com¬ 
position  are  formed  by  boring  holes  in  the  wood  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  posts,  railway  ties,  &c.,  and 
are  then  filled  with  an  admixture  of  16  parts  of 
sodium  chloride,  8  of  arsenious  acid,  and  1  of  mer¬ 
cury  bichloride,  with,  on  occasion,  2  of  potassium 
nitrate  and  1  of  copper  subacetate. 

15,368.— A  Safety  Device  for  Electrical 
Leads:  Siemens  and  Halskc  A.-G. — In  the  caseof  ex¬ 
posed  lead3  the  inventors  contrive  that  the  breaking 
of  the  wire  shall  enable  the  support  to  swing  into 
contact  with  a  conductor  which  is  connected  10  the 
other  pole  of  the  generator  or  to  earth.  In  one 
form  a  cross  wire,  over  which  is  a  wire  connected 
to  earth,  supports  the  holder  ;  in  another  form  a 
pivoted  arm  carries  the  trolley  holder,  and  con¬ 
ductors  at  the  sides  are  connected  to  earth 

15,370.  —  An  Electrical  Current  Meter  : 
Siemens  and  Halske  A.-G. — Additional  force  that  will 
lessen  sensitiveness  with  an  increase  of  deflection 
provided  in  an  instrument  that  measures  electro¬ 
motive  force  or  strength  of  current,  and  has  a 
spring  control,  so  that  a  more  uniformly  divided 
scale  is  supplied  for  a  dynamometer  or  any  instru¬ 
ment  after  the  induction  or  rotary  field  kind  wherein 
the  deflecting  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
current.  In  one  adaptation  a  weighted  arm  balances 
the  spring-controlled  pointer,  whilst  another  weighted 
arm  tend3  to  move  the  pointer  over  the  scale  from 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  November  29. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  {Incorporated).— An 
excursion  to  the  New  Technical  Schools  at  Wigan. 
Messrs.  Briggs  &  Wolstenholme,  the  architects  of  the 
Schools,  have  consented  to  show  the  Society  over  the 
building. 

Builders'  I  0  .  mens  Assoc  ation,  Memorial  Hall,  E.C. 
— Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  on  “  The  Garden  City  Proje-'' 
8.15  p.m. 

Monday,  December  x. 

Royal  Institute  r/  British  Architects.  —  Busii 
meeting  (1)  to  announce  results  of  November  Examina¬ 
tions  ;  (2)  Election  of  candidates  for  membership  ;  (3) 
Practice  Standing  Committee  will  make  a  communication 
respecting  the  book  on  “  Dilapidations,"  compiled  by  the 
Committee  and  now  preparing  for  publication.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  Vivian 
B.  Lewes  on  “The  Future  of  Coal  Gas  and  Allied  Illu- 
minants."  II.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Biggs  on  “  Depre¬ 
ciation  of  Plant  and  Works  under  Municipal  and  Company 
Management.”  .  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  {Incorporated).  —  (1) 
Special  general  meeting  to  consider  and  approve  th“ 
vised  schedule  of  charges,  clauses  12  et  seq.  (2)  Mi 
Mawson  on  “Gardens."  Limelight  Views.  6  p.m. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  {  Architectural 
Section).— Mr.  A.  B.  McDonald,  City  Engineer,  on  " ’rv'" 
Sewage  Disposal  of  Glasgow  and  adjacent  Burghs.” 
trated  by  photographs,  &c.  8  p.m. 


1.— By  Sadi.ek  &  Baker 
(at  Frimley). 
imley,  Surrey. — Deepcut  Bridge-rd.,  a  freehold 

building  site,  3  a.  3  r . 

November  12.— By  Bellamy  &  Co.  (at  Putney). 
Putney. — 80  and  84,  Chelverton-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  tool.. 
"ulhani. — 7,  Edgarley-ter.,  u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  5s.,  y.r.  41/.  12s . .  . . 

4,  Cloncurry-st.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  7!,  e.r.  44/.  .. 
By  Benjamin  Simons  (at  Boston). 
Midville,  Lines.— A  freehold  farm,  92  a.  2  r.  14  p. 
Westville,  Lines. — A  freehold  farm,  134  a.  1  r.  8  p. 
November  13. — By  Elliott,  Ellis,  &  Co. 

(at  Plymouth). 

Plymouth,  Devon. — 41,  Bedford-st.  (S),  and  0  and 

10,  East-st.  (S),  area  5,300  ft.,  f.,  y.r.  450/ - 

6,  The  Barbican,  f.,  y.r.  45/. . 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  &  Fuller  (at  Croydon). 

Croydon. — 100,  Church-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  65/.. . 

Grant-rd. — A  plot  of  freehold  land . . 

Wallington. — 1  and  2,  Croham  Hurst  Villas,  f., 

y.r.  61/.  18s .  :.. . 

StalTord-rd.,  Frank  and  Rock  Villas,  f., 

„  54! . . 

November  14. — By  G.  B.  Hilliard  &  Son  (at 
Chelmsford). 

Blackmore,  Essex.— Church-st.,  Manor  House,  f., 

y.r.  14/.  . 

Chelmsford-rd.,  three  freehold  cottages, 

Stock,  Essex. — Main-rd.,  Ivy  Bank,  f.,  y.r.  16/... 

Main-rd.,  two  freehold  tenements,  y.r.  SI.  5s... 
November  15. —  By  Grain,  Moyes,  &  Wisuey 
(at  Cambridge). 

Shepreth,  Cambs.— A  freehold  mineral  estate, 


Tuesday,  December  2. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  T.  H.  Minshall 
on  “  High-Speed  Electrical  Generating  Plant.”  8  p.r 
Royai  Victoria  Hall ,  Water/oo-road,  S.E.—  Professor 
J.  W.  Hinchley  on  "Colour  and  Colour  Printing.”  8.30 


Wednesday,  December  3. 

Royal  Archceological  Institute.—  (1)  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers. 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  “  Benedictine  Nunnery  at  Little 
Marlow."  (2)  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reader  and  A.  S.  Kennard 
on  “  Pile  Structures  near  London  Wall."  4  p.m. 

Institute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.—  General  Pi 
poses  and  Finance  Committee  at  4  p.m.  Election 
Committee  at  5.15  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  —  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  on  "Some 
Aspects  of  Photographic  Development.”  8  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. 
Ordinary  meeting  of  the  members.  8  p.m. 


Thursday,  December  4. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Mr.  Swinburne' 
Inaugural  Address,  postponed  on  account  of  his  illnes 
from  November  13,  will  be  delivered  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  8  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  T 
Stirling  Lee  on  “  Sculpture  as  Architectural  Decoration,” 
6.30  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  R.  Kerr,  F.G.S.,  on  “  Coloi 
Photography.”  Illustrated.  6  p.m. 


Friday,  December  5. 

Architectural  Association  —  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson 

Architectural  Practice  :  Real  and  Ideal. "  7.30  p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  —  Miss 
Charles  on  “  Furniture." 

Association  of  Managers  of  Scivage  Disposal  I  York. 
Annual  general  meeting  and  dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

6  30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). 

Ir.  A.  Reynolds  on  “The  Erection  of  Steel  Bridge* 
Sheffield  Extension  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway.”  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel).— Mr.  W.  J.  Tennant,  Past  Chairman,  on  "  Tu 
Planimeter,  explained  simply,  without  mathematic: 

8  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  —  Anniversary 
dance. 

Saturday,  December  6. 

British  Association  of  Waterworks  Engineers.  —  (Seventh 
Winter  Meeting,  at  the  Geological  Society’s  Rooms,  Bur 
lingion  House,  W.).— (1)  Ballots  will  be  taken  for 
Council  and  Officers  for  1902-3,  and  for  new  Members 
Associates  ;  (2)  Mr.  W.  H.  Humphreys  on  “  The  Coating 
of  Cast-iron  Water  Pipes”;  (3)  Mr.  T.  Molyneux  on 

Softening  Plant  at  Wilmslow,  Stockport  Corporation  I 


282, 


.7P-.f-.  y-r-  95 1- 


November  17.  — By  Furber,  Price,  &  Furber. 
Notting  Hill.— 124,  Portobello-rd.  (S),  y.r.  40/.  ; 

also  i.g.r.’s.  35/.  tos.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  is . 

Holloway.— 18,  Hungerford-rd.,  u.t.  39J  yrs  ,  g.r. 

81.  8s.,  y.r.  50/ . 

By  Henry  Holmes  &  Co. 

Marylebone. — 9,  Great  Marylebone-st.  (S),  u.t.  51 

yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  y.r.  250/ . 

78,  Great  Titchfield-st.  (S),  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 

y.r.  170I.  . * . 

31,  Ridinghouse-st.  (S),  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  28/., 

'■r.  85/.  . 

South-st.  (S),  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  34/.,  w.r. 

49^  IOS . 

By  Hunter  &  Hunter. 

High  Holborn.— No.  131  (S),  u.t.  22$  yrs.,  g.r. 

30/.,  y.r.  150I . . 

Regent's  Park.— 100  and  102,  Osnaburg-st.  (S), 

u.t.  204  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  p . 

70  and  72,  Robert-st.  (s),  u.t.  204  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 

y.r.  72/. . . . 

Dulwich.— 85a,  Underhill-rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  ios.,  e.r.  50/.  . 

By  Hampton  &  Sons. 

urner’s  Hill,  Sussex. —  Mantlemas,  with  car¬ 
penter’s  shop,  six  cottages  and  orchard,  area 

about  3  acres,  f.  and  c.,  w.r.  87/.  2s . 

November  18.— By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 
Kensington.— 48,  Elm  Park-gdns.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 

&c.,  5/.,  p . 

Tottenham.— 86,  High  Cross-rd.,  f.,  p . 

Camberwell.— 13  and  17,  Myatt-rd.,  u.t.  59J  yts., 

.r.  9/.,  w.r.  67/.  12s . 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 
Highgate.  —  Hampstead-lane,  Park  Villa,  area 

J  acre,  f.,  p . :•••■.• 

Balham. —  Balham  Hill,  fig.r.  95/.,  reversion  in 

8$  yrs . . 

Clapham  Common. — 30,31,  and  32,  North  Side, 

area  1  a.  2  r.  29  p.,  (.,  y.r.  3 11/.  . 

33.  North  Side,  (.,  y.r.  87/. . 

Willesden.— Willesden-lane,  fig.r.  21 1.,  reversion  in 


By  C.  W.  Davies  &  Son. 

City-rd.— No.  289,  u.t.  324  yrs.,  g.r.  15!.,  e.r.  80/. 

Walthamstow.— 28,  30,  32,  and  34,  Chelmsford- 

rd.,  fi,  w.r.  104/.  . 

By  J.  W.  Morley. 

Barnes.— 36  and  38,  Archway-st.,  fi,  w.r.  54/.  12s. 

86  and  88,  Archway-st.  (S),  f.,  with  goodwill,  p. 

92,  Archway-st.,  f.,  w.r.  23/.  8s . 

By  Nokes  &  Nokes. 

Clerkenwell. — 19,  Claremont-sq.,  u.t.  9J  yrs.,  g.r. 
33/.,  w.r.  102/.  14s . 

King's  Cross. — 75,  Winchester-st. ;  1  to  5  and  ioa, 
Tenby-pl.  (bouses,  workshops,  and  stabling), 

u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  y.r.  168/.  10s . 

77,  Wirchester-st.,  and  6  to  to,  Tenby-pl.  (work¬ 
shops,  stabling,  &c.),  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

y.r.  167/.  4s . 

By  Ernest  Owers. 

Hoxton.— 17,  Harman-st.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 
y.r.  56/ .  . 

Hampstead.— 27,  Denning-rd.,  fi,y.r.  70 1 . 

31,  Belsize-'d.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  e.r.  75/.  . . 

Willesden.— High-rd.,  corner  shop  plot  of  land,  fi 
By  Alfred  Richards. 

Attleborough,  Norfolk. — Freehold  gasworks  (as  a 

going  concern) . 

By  Protheroe  &  Morris  (at  Stratford). 

West  Ham.  — 18  and  20,  Aldworth-rd.,  u.t.  89 

yrs..  g.r.  | w.r.  44/.  4s . • . 

63,  Vernon-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  si.,  w.r. 
2 8s . 

Stratford.— 33,  35.  and  37,  Tavistock-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

70/.  4s . 

37  to  43  (odd),  Holness-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  93/.  12s . 

Forest  Gate.— 1 19  to  125  (odd),  Ramsay-rd.,  f., 

v.r.  ugl.  12s.  . 

November  19.— By  W.  A.  Blakemore. 


Waterworks”;  (4)  Mr.  John  Shaw  on  “The  Detection  I  Pimlico. — 87,  Tachbrook-st.,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 
and  Prevention  of  Underground  Pollution."  10.30  a.m.  I  y.r.  6 ol.  . 


Nov.  29,  1902.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


5i3 


2  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  i4s., 


Raptor 


1  Median-rd., 


u-t-  55  yrs.,  g.r. 


58  and  60,  Hanover-si 

Kilbnrn.— Maygrove-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  56/',’ reversion  in 

07}  yrs .  x  ,Q, 

Iverson-rd.,  f.g.r.  8/.  8s.,  reversion  in  67}  yrs.  205 
Hammersmith.— 28,  Margravine-rd.  (shop  and 
premises,  with  off-licence),  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  7/ 

y.r.  70/.  . .  8 

By  Foster  &  Cran field. 

Stratford.— Pitchford-st.,  f.g.r. 's  164/.  1  os.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  84  yrs .  ,  66o 

Leyton.— Millais-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  120/.,  reversion  in 

79  yrs .  2  „gQ 

Hammersmith.— Masborough-rd.,  f  g.r.  i6/.,  rever-  ’ 

sion  in  55,  36,  and  60  yrs .  400 

Kilburn. — Douglas-rd.,  f.g.r.  39/,,  reversion  in  84 

_  y.rs-  . .  900 

Canning  Town. — Dale-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  139/.  8s.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  8}  yrs . 

Camberwell.— s  to  43  (odd),  Conderton-rd.,  u.t. 

Tr  70*  yrs.,  g.r.  90/.,  y.r.  705/.  .  4  850 

Kentish  Town.— Malden-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  97  /.13s.  4d 

reversion  in  38  yrs . .....'  4  42c 

Wandsworth.— Earlsfield-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  146/  re ver-  ’ 

sion  in  84  yrs .  ,  2g. 

Putney.  46  to  54  (even),  Schubert-rd.,  u.t.  81 

yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  y.r.  202/. . 

By  Frank  Jolly  &  Co. 

Clapton. — 101,  Downs-rd.,  f.,  p . 

Limehouse.— 34,  East  India-rd.,  u.t.  ii  vrs  e  r 

4 1-  ios.,  y.r.  40/.  . .  .  ' 

„„  ■  ,  ,  By  Wagstaff  &  Sons. 

Whitechapel.— 132  and  134,  Bedford-st.,  and  3  and 

4,  Cannon-place,  f,  w.r.  145/.  12s . 

By  Windrum  &  Cleave. 

Spitalfields.— 273,  275,  and  277,  Brick-lane  (shops 
and  workshops  in  rear),  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  52/. 

w.r.  200/.  . .  ’  3  ’’ 

Limehouse. — 12,  West  India  Dock-r'd.  (S  ).  u’t  28 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  e.r.  50/  . 

....  By  Percy  H.  Clarke  (at  Wimbledon).’ 
Wimbledon.— Victoria-cres.,  &c.,  a  corner  build- 

mgliite,  area  5, '.00  ft.,  f.,  p . 

By  T.  Woods  (at  Richmond). 

Twickenham. -Crown-rd.,  eight  freehold  building 

sites  (in  lots)  . 

Mortlake.— Trehern-ter.,  f.g.r. ’s  23/.' ios’  rever¬ 
sion  in  79  yrs . . 

Ireherr-rd.,  f.g.r.’s  81.,  reversion  in  79  yrs . 

Wolsey-ter. ,  f.g.r.’s  25/.,  reversion  in  70  yrs . 

By  W.  Dew  &  Son  (at  Pwllheli). 

-lanarmon,  &c.,  Carnarvon.— The  Glynllifon 
Estate  (outlying  portions),  596  a.  2  r.  25  p.,  f. 

n  numerous  lots) . 

November  ao.-By  Farebrot::er,'  Ellis!’" 

&  Co. 

Hyde  ^Park. — 6,  Clifton-pl.,  u.t.  34J  yrs.,  g.r. 

Camden  Town  -V,8,'Hi8bAi.'  <S T),  i. ;  y.Y.  \ 
Kingston-on-  lhames,  Surrey.— 5  High-st  f 

v.r.  70/.  . .  ’  ■’ 

k,,-.,  ,  By  Linnett  &  Lane. . 

[Willesden.— 32  and  34,  Cobbold-rd.,  u.t.  99  yrs 

:•  r.  10/.,  w.r.  78/. .  ’ 

Sydenham.— 324,  Sydenham-rd.  (S.j.'u.L’fii'vrs" 

g.r.  11  /.,  y.r.  42/. . 

..  .By  New  bon,  Edwards,  &  Shei'hard."" 

Notting  Hill.— 121,  Elgin-cres.,  u.t.  37  yrs.  gr 

&c.,  10/.,  e.r.  5o/..: .  37  y  ’  g  •’ 

Stroud  8sTeen'~lt’  0akfield‘r^>  i*-‘-  74  yrs.’,  g.V. 

89  and  117,  Fiorence-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r  14I., 

Finsbury  Park. -168  and  i7o! '  Blackstocic'-id.'  (S). 

wili.ff. yrS*’  B-r-  24/-’  er'  I2o/‘>  with  good- 
:anonbury.-42,  Compton’-id.','  u.!.'  '4‘2'i  'y«' '  e'  'r‘ 

ml,  y.r.  48/ .  *  J  '  s'  ' 

Lingsland.— Canal-rd.,  i  g.r.’s  42/.','  ii’.'t.’  "i6yis", 

loke  Newington.— 24  to  29,  Mildmay’-st  "  u  t  ’  io 

yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s. ,  y.r.  157/. . . 

hackney.— 243  and  247,  Dalston-lane,  u  t.  26 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  5s. ,  y.r.  84/ . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

wlapham. — 120,  Larkhall-lane,  and  100  and  102 
Clifton-st.,  u.t.  19$  yrs.,  g.r.  18/  w  r  1 .1/ 
Peckbam.— 68,  Gordon-rd.  (S),  u.t.  63  yri  eV 

5/-,  w.r.  26/ .  3  ’  6'  ' 

Tooting. — 1,  Ravensbury-villas,  f  y  r  26/ . 

45.  Tooting.gr.,  w.r.  23/.  8s . 

irixton.— 60  and  64,  Lough  boroueh-pk.  ut  20 

-  g-r.  .6/.,  y.r.  135A  .  ........... 

l-alford.  50  to  Oo  (even),  Bradgate-rd.,  u.t.  70 

yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  y.r.  178/.  6s . . . . 

re®°^v*c^- — 3.  5.  and  7,  Horseferrj-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

V°° St  ’  Mar'y-Vt.'"  f! ,' '  ’y.'r'. 

itreailiam  — 14,  16,  and  18,’  H’i'the'rfi'eid-rd ii.t! 

91  yrs..  g.r.  1 61.  10;.,  y.r.  125/ . 

inner,  Middx. -East  End,  three  freehold  cot¬ 
tages,  y.r.  42/.  1 8s . 

1  xt  .  By  Vari-ey&  Locking. . 

itoke  Newington.— 39,  Cowper-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  44/ 

November  2t.-By  Bunch  &  Duke 
singsland-rd.  No.  471,  u.t.  23  yrs  ,  g  r.  6/ ,  w.r. 


f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent:  av.  for 
avenue  :  gdns.  for  gardens  :  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove  ; 
b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for  offices  ; 
s.  for  shops. 


*1785 


1.585 


3.565 


625 


ESP.  - . 

By  Harper,  Walton,  &  Co.  375 

Jelgravia.— 91,  Ebury-st.,  u.t.  9)  yrs.,  gr  26/ 

”  ■  100/. . .  ’’ 

_  ,  „  By  Towers,  Ellis,  &  Co. .  375 

lyde  Park,  iooa,  Westbourne-ter.,  u.t.  33  yrs 

g.r.  2/.,  p . . .  ’ 

addmgton.— 8,  Upper  Westbourne-ter.,  u.t.  46  ‘,7;>0 

yrs.,  g.r.  8/..  p . ’  7 

By  Fred  Varley  &  Son.  .  5 

JalstOD.— 179  and  181,  Dalston-lane,  area  one-fifth 

acre,  f.,  y.r.  87/ . 

..  ,  By  Green  &  Son.  .  ’3‘° 

Northampton.  Sc.  Jamewd.,  freehold  boot  and 

shoe  factory,  area  22,880  ft.,  p .  -  Q,n 

Jarkmgs.de,  Essex.  -  ,  l0  IO,  Alpha-cottages’;  5’9 
1  to  io,  Vaughan-cottages  ;  1  to  8,  Omega- 
cottages  ;  also  Jukes  Villa,  f„  w.r.  432^.  18s.  S,coo 
Contractions  used  tn  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
*oajid-rent;  'a'1"'  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
mproved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

***  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

Hard  Stocks  ....  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o 

Facing  Stocks _  2  12  o  ,, 

Shippers  .  250  ,, 

SwbicWo".: 0°  ^ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o 

Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5  o 

Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..430  ,, 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  n  o  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks _  480  ,,  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers .  13  o  o 

Headers  .  12  o  o  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17  o  o  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  „ 

Double  Headers. .  16  o  o  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  ig  o  o  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20  o  o  „ 

Splays,  Chamfered,  "  " 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  . .  13  o  0  „ 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,,  , 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  „  '  " 

Double  Headers. .  14  o  o  ,,  ” 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  *500,, 

Two  Sides  and  one  " 

End .  15  o  o  ,,  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints . 14  o  o  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed  100  ..  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

I  hames  Ballast  . . . .  6  o  , 

Best  Portland  Cement . 31  0  per’ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  22  o  ,, 

Note.— The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime. . ..  . . ios.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt 
STONE 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ..  1  1.  per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 

Bath  ,,  ....  i  7 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..  1  8 
Beer  in  blocks  . . . .  1  6 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks.  .  2  4 
RedCorsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  o 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

York  Stone— Robin  HoodQual 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10 
'  in. sawn  twosides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 
40  ft.  super.)  ........  2  3  per  foot  super. 

i  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  .  2  6  ,, 

I  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes).,  o  11J  ,, 

side  slabs  (random 

si«s)  . o  7i  „ 

*  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  06  ,, 

Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  cube 
*  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  size-(under 
40  ft.  sup.)  ....  . .  2  8  per  ft.  super, 

in.  Rubbed  two  sides 


3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  ..12  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  ramie m 

flags .  o  s  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

n  11  11  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

11  11  11  3  in.  do. 

SLATES. 

in.  In.  £  s.  d. 

20  X  10  best  blue  Bangor..  13  2  6  per  10 
20X12  „  „  „  ..13  i7  6 

20 X  10  best  seconds  ,,  12  15  o 


t6x3  best  blue  Portmadoc  6 
10  x  to  best_  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green  ... .  15 


3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  depdt 

7  per  ft.  super, 
d^eld.  rly.  depdi. 


o  permanent  green  1 


PRICES  CURRENT  (.Continued). 


Best  plain  red  roohug  tiles.. 42  o  per  1,000,  at  ly.  depot. 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles .  50  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  4  o  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  ..„  60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles . .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  IPeakes)  .51  n  nrr  1  win 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54 


Hip 


1  per  doz. 


1  lev  tiles .  j  „  |t 

Best  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles  .  4S  o  per  i.coo 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  50  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  8  ,, 


WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 


1  In.  and  4  in. 


Deals  :  best  3  In.  by 

by  9  in.  and  11  in . .  iS 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 .  14 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  n 

Battens  :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6  _  o 

Deals  :  seconds  . .  z 

Battens :  seconds  . .  0 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  9 

2  in.  by  4*  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _  8 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1 J in.  by  7  in.  —  o 

Jin . . .  t 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . . 

Seconds  . . 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.) _ 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  _ 

Swedish  balks . 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average). . 


At  pier  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 
16  10  c 


o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in, 
o  less  thanbest 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


5  3  15  o 

At  per  standard. 


14  zo 


5  upwards. 


Joiners’  Wood. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  11  in . .  a3  0 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  o 
Second  yellow  deals,3  in.  by  1 1  in.  1810 
n  ii  3  in. by  gin.  17  10 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  I0 

Battens,  2*  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  n  10 
Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in, 

by”>? .  21  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  g  in.  . .  18  o 

Battens .  13  I0 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  In.  by 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  14  10 

Battens .  u  13 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in . !  13  o 

Battens .  I0  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  dea  s,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10 
_  >•  11  3  in-  by  9  in.  13  10 

Battens.... .  u  0 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  1 1  in.  1310 
•  1  ii  1.  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  10 

11  >  M  battens .  9  10 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  16  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . 0  10 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes. .  33  o 

Oddments  .  22  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  10 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  2o  o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube  . .  o  3 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o  2 

Small  ,,  ,,  0  3 

Wainscot  Oak  Lo;s,  p*  ft.  cube  ..  o  5 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  o 

J  in.  do.  do.  .. ..  o 

Dry  Mabogauy — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . .  0 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  0 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  0 

Teak,  per  load  .  1 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube . 0 

Prepared  Flooring — 

1  in.  by  7  in."  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . .  0 

1  in.  by  7  iu.  yellow,  pi  ined  and 

matched  ...  . .  0 

ii  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  0 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . .  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  o 

3  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 

beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  ..  „ 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  gd.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 

[See  also  page  5/5. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


(For  .0™  Contracts,  M  open,  «  ■»«  «*  *“  *“*> 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Agnt.-Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


Designs  t 
be  deliver! 


4001.,  200 l„  lOOf.  ., 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised 


House,  Stabling,  &c.,  near  Wearhead,  Co.  Durham 

Schools.  Exmouth-road,  Stoke  . 

Two  Cottages,  Ac..  Ythan  Lodge,  Fotheran  . 

Schools.  Sonlhch-irch  Hall. . . . 

Cottages  . . . 

Shelter,  The  Esplanade . 

Shed,  Ac.  ...  .  . 

Addilions,  Ac  ,  to  Station,  Melksham,  Wilts  - 

House  and  Office,  Maidenhead  . 

Footbridges,  Whttland  and  Tavistock  . 

Stables,  near  West  Ealing.  Middlesex  . 

Stabling  A  Coach  House,  DynevorArms.Tyrpbil,  Wales 

Business  Premises,  Broad-street  . 

Wall.  Ac  ,  Cannon  street . . . 

Addilions,  Ac.,  to  Business  Premises,  .Newcastle-on- 1. 

Service  Keservoir,  Northend  Woods . 

Telescopic  Gasholder  . . . 

Cast-iron  Pipes,  and  Laying,  Bias  Dulyn  . 

Water  Mains,  Ac .  . . 

Cottages.  Treeton.  near  Rotherham  ...  ■■  •• 

Banding  and  Strengthening  Bi.se  of  Chimney  Shaft... 

Additions  to  University  College,  Sheffield  . 

Construction  of  Sewers.  Ac . . . 

Additions  to  Workhouse  .  ,  . 

Alterations  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Llansawel,  Wales 
Auditions,  Ac.,  to  St.  Luke  s  ch.,  CumineatoWD,  >.B. 

Enclosing  Cemetery,  Barnack,  Northants  . 

Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Chapel,  L  ansawei.  Wales  .... 

two  Houses,  Albert  Promenade,  Halifax  ....  . 

Additions  to  lntirmary,  Preston,  Lancs. . 

Cast  Iron  Piping  (SO  tons),  Kyleakin,  Skye  . 

Schools,  Sleaford,  Llucs . 

School,  Elmore  Green,  Bloxwich . 

Se« ei s,  Griffiibstowu  . •  ............. 

•Sewering,  Levelling,  Ac.,  Greenwood,  Ac.,  Road  . 

Carbh.Ua,  Ac .  . 

Engine  and  Boiler  House.  Ac..  Uffington . 

Car  ahid  Extensions,  Purley-road  . 

Additions  to  Hospitals,  Hemltngton  . 

•2ob0  10110  of  Quenast,  Guernsey,  or  other  Granito 

•Making-up,  Ac.,  cloacurry-stiect .  . 

•New  bakery  in  Broad-street  . .  . 

•Supeistructure  of  Museum,  South  Kensington  ... 

Surveyor  s  Materials . 

Annual  Contracts  .  -•■•••, 

Blacksmith's  'l;op,Ac.,A8hlone-rd.,  Putney  Enibokmt 

Making-up  Hadbury,  Ac.,  Roads  . . 

W  ard  Block,  Administrative  Block,  Ac.  . . 

Electrical  Plant  . 

•Isolation  Hospital  . 

Sinking  a  Well,  Little  Bancroft . . 

Pipei  aud  Pipe  Laying  . 

Ibirty-slx  Cottages  . 

House,  Murlle,  near  Aberdeen  . 

Foundations  at  Electricity  Works,  Western  snore 
Six  Cottages,  West  Chiltington,  near  Puiburough 

Addilions  to  Schools . . 

Alterations  to  Shelter .  ••  • 

Additions  to  Business  Premises,  Jaims  st.,  Harro-ate 


Devonport  School  Board  . 

Southend-on-Sra  School  Board 

Strabane  (Ireland)  R.D.C . .  . 

Bangor  (Ireland)  U.D.C.  . . 

Barkislaud  (Yorks)  U.D.C . 

Great  Western  Railway . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sheerne*s  Economical  Soc.,  Ltd., 

Wellingborough  U.D.C . 

N.  E.  Railway  Company . 

Great  Marlow  Water  Co.,  Ltd  ... 

Yeovil  Town  Council  . 

Llandudno  U.D.C . . 

do. 

i  Islington  Guardians . 

Corporation  of  London  . 

Colchester  Guardians . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplted  by 


Teuders 
be  delivered 


Governors  of  Carre's  School  ... 

W  alsall  -School  Board  . . 

Panteg  U.D.C . . . 

Hornsey  U.D.C.  . 

Bexley  Heath  (Kent)  U.D.C . 

Margate  Towu  Council  . 

Croydon  Town  Council  . 

Middlesbrough  Corporation  . 

Borough  of  Kmgston-oa-Thames. 

Borough  of  Fulham.. . . 

Sheeriiess  Ecouomical  Society,  Ld 
Commissioners  of  II. >1.  Woiks,  Ac 
Northampton  Corporation  .... 
House  Committee,  Guy  a  Hospital 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council . 

Tottenham  U.D.C . . - 

Maldon  Joint  Hospital  Board  .... 

Clacton-on-Sea  U.D.C.  . 

Trow  bridge  &  Dis.  Jt.  Hosp.  Com 

Folkingham  Parish  Council . 

Mountain  Ash  Cottage  Co . 

Mr.  C.  Melvin  . . 

Southampton  Corporation . . 

Mr.  T.  F.  Harris  . 

tlaxby  (Yorks)  School  Board . 

Whitby  U.D.c . . 

Messrs.  J.  Newby  &  Co.,  Ltd . 


Clark  A  Moscrop,  Architects,  Durham  . . • . 

J.  P.  Goldsmith,  School  Board  Offices,  Devanport  . 

Wllsone  A  Dutfua,  Advocates,  Aberdeen  . . 

Buries  A  Harris,  Architects,  Southend-on-Sea  . .  - 

J.  E.  Sharkie,  Council  Office*,  Strabane  . •••••  y  " ;; . 

E.  L.  Woods,  Civil  Engineer,  I'owo  Hall,  Bangor.  Co.  Down  . 

R.  Clements.  Surveyor,  Council  Offices,  Barklslaud . . 

G.  K.  Mills,  Paddington  Station,  . . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

T  Roderick,  Architect,  Merthyr  Tydtll  . 

J.  11.  Burrows,  32,  High-street.  Shceruess  .  . . 

j,  1  Parker,  31.),  Church  street,  Wellingborough  . 

W.  Bell,  Architect.  Central  Sta.nm.  Newcastle  .............  . 

W.  V.  Graham,  Civil  Engineer,  5,  Quoeu  Anne  8-gate,  S.W . 

U  B.  Batten,  Municipal  Buildings,  Yeovil  .....  . .  . 

E  P  Stephenson,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Llandudno  . 

do. 

T.  A.  Brightmore,  Treeton,  Rottierharn  . . 

Gibbs  >x  Fiockton,  Archltei  ts,  1:>  at-  James -row,  aheffield  . 

Engineer  to  the  Corporation.  Guildhall.  KX  ....  .  •  "^■'iV-Ueatcr  "* 
Ooodcy  A  Cressali,  Architects,  Y  ictoria  chambers,  Colchester  .. 

u.  Jenkins,  Architects,  Llaodtlo . • . . . . 

\  Clyne,  Architect,  123,  Union-street.  Aberdeen  . . 

J.  B.  Corby,  Architect.  15,  All  Saints-place,  Stamford  . . 

j.  Jenkins,  Architect,  Llandilo  .....  -•••••  •:•  ••■ . 

L.  Coates,  Architect,  Waterhouso-street,  Halifax  ...  . . . 

F.  E.  Dixon,  Civil  Engineer,  4  ),  Lime-street,  Preston . 

j.  a.  H.  Mackenzie,  Architect,  Portree,  N.B . .  . 

II  E.  Lavender,  Architect,  Bridge-street  Walsall  . 

T.  P.  H.  Watkins,  Club  Chambers,  Pontypool  •••  -  ••  . 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  Sou. n *ood-lane,  ILghgate,  1  . 

T.  J.  Baynes,  Public  Hall,  Bexley  Heath . 

A.  Latham,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  .Margate . .  • 

K  B iker^cT v il  Englncerl'Miiiucipal  Buildings,  Middlesorougii  . 

Borougn  Surveyor,  Clatierton  House,  KingAon-uu-  lliames . 

Borougn  surueyor,  Town  Hall,  Fulham,  .n.W  . . . 

Society's  Office,  32,  High-street.  .Sheerness  ...  . -  - . 

Aston  Webb,  Architect,  1J,  Queen  Aone  s-gate,  S.  w . 

A.  Fuller.  Borough  Surveyor,  Northampton  ...  •••••■- . 

rue  superintendent,  House  Committee,  Guy  s  Hospita  . . 

Surveyor  s  offices.  41,  High-street,  Wandsworth,  S.  w.  . 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  7i2,  High-road,  foltenham . . 

W.  H.  Trentham,  Engineer,  30,  Victoria-street.  S.W . 

j.  Hugh  Goodman,  Town  Hall  Chambers,  Reading  . 

W.  K.  WiUinaon,  Burley-lu-  . . 

H  J  Rose,  Council  Offices,  Folktugham  . . 

Morgan  A  Elford,  Architects,  Mouutalu  Ash  . 

Sutherland  A  Plrie,  Architects,  Abeideen  . 

Botoiigh  Engineer,  Towu  Hall,  Southampton  .  . . 

W.  R.  Low,  Architect,  Clarence-street,  statues  . 

E.  T.  Felgate,  Architect,  3,  St  un-gate,  York  . 

T.  R.  cc  At,  council  Offices.  Whitby . . . 

Bland  A  bown,  Architects,  Harrogate  . 


Dec.  11 
do. 

Dec.  13 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  22 
Jan.  5 
No  date 
do 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appolutmeut. 


By  whom  Required. 


■  lerk  of  Works  . 

•  district  Road  surveyor  and  Sanitiry  Inspector... 

•Clerk  of  Works  . . 

•Architectural  Assistant  . . . 

•  District  Surveyor  of  Roads . 


Norwood  (Middlesex)  School  Board'  M.  3s.  per  week  . 

Wigmore  R.D.C.  . .  140/.  or  1£0L  . . 

Metropolitan  Borough  of  Fulham  .il.  3s.  per  week  . 

Borough  of  Lancaster . .  '  160t.  per  anuum  . ••••• . ••••••••""•" 

Lancashire  Couuty  Council  .  200/.,  increasing  to  300/.  per  annum.. 


Dec.  S 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  13 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*J  are  advertised  in  this  Number. 


Contract!,  pp.  1..  vi.  Till,  dc  x.  PiMic  AppointmW!,  x?i.  i- 


Nov.  29,  rgoz.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  {.Continued). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

la  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  650  750 

•Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  950 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  17  6  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 

including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
•Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars .  7  15  o  8  5  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  "  . .  10  10  o  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars  . . .  q  o  o  9  10  o 

•Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  950  9  10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  ... 

(•  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 


Sheet  Iron,  Brack. — 
Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g. 


•>  »  to  24  g . 

11  ■>  to  26  g . 

Sheet  IroD,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g . 

„  22  g.  and  24  g. 

n  i,  26  g . 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . 


12  15  o 
*3  S  ° 
14  5  o 


16  o  o 


i,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o 

H  1,  26  g .  18  o  o 

•Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 

11  *1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o 

•1  i,  26  g .  14  s  o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  . .  12  o  o 

11  ••  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o 

_  11  ...  =6  g .  14  5  o 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  5  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ACTON.— For  the  steel  roof  work  of  the  new  swimming- 
baths,  &c. ,  for  the  Acton  District  Council 

Kowlingson  &  Co.,  7,  Quality-court,  Chan¬ 
cery-lane  * . .£244 


LEAD,  &c. 


Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up. 

Pipe  in  coils  . . . . 

Soil  Pipe . 

Compo  Pipe] . 

Z 1  mc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne . .  ton 

Silesian  . . . . . 

Cor^ER — 

Strong  Sheet..- . per  lb 

Thin  . . 

Copper  nails . „ 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet  —  _  —  —  ,, 

Thin  „  .  „ 

Tm — English  Ingots .  ,, 

Solder — Plumbers’  —  —  —  ,, 

Tinmen’s  . . .  ....  —  ,, 

■Blowpipe  ,, 


Per  ton  in  London. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


25  o  o 
24  jo  o 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

05  oz.  thirds  . .  . . .  — . .  2?d.  per  ft.  del 

,,  fourths  .  ijd. 

si  oz.  thirds .  3  jd. 

,,  fourths — . 2|d. 

06  oz.  thirds . .  4<i. 

,,  fourths  . 3^d. 

£2  oz.  thirds . . . 5d. 

,,  fourths  .  4*d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . .  3d. 

d  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate .  i$d. 

A  a  it  1*  .  2d. 

4  ..  .  . .  2 Jd« 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw 'Linseed  Oil  In  pipes  or  bat  rels  ..per  gallon  022 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  .  „  o  2  5 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..  ,,  024 

,,  |,  „  in  drums  . —  ,,  o  2  7 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . .  „  o  3  3 

,f  in  drums  ... . .  o  3  3 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  00 

Red  Lead,  Dry .  ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar  . .  —  - . —  per  barrel  1  za  o 


VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

£  s.  d. 

'Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  o  8  o 

(Pale  Copal  Oak .  o  10  6 

Supeifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  o  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  o  14  o 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . . .  012  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage ....  - .  o  16  o 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . .  o  16  o 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  018  o 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil. .  1  1  o 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish .  018  o 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper  .........  ... . . . . .  o  12  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . — . . . .  o  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan  . . . .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  . . —  o  9  o 

Brunswick  Black . . .  o  8  6 

Berlin  Black .  o  16  o 

Knotting . . . .  o  10  o 

'French  and  Brush  Polish  . — . _  o  10  o 


BELFAST.— For  the  supply  of  Welsh  setts  (800  tons), 
for  the  Harbour  Commissioners.  Mr.  G.  F.  L.  Giles, 
Engineer,  Harbour  Office,  Belfast : — 

Per  ton. 

Welsh  Granite  Co.,  Ltd . £1  9  6 

Kr.eesbaw,  Lupton,  &  Co .  *  8  6 

Brundrit  &  Co.*  .  1  8  o 


BROMSGROVE.— For  Barnsley  Hall  Asylum,  for 
Worcestershire  County  Council.  Mr.  G.  T.  Hine,  archi¬ 


tect,  35,  Parliament-street,  S. 


Fincher  &  Co.£aoi,450  8  4  ! 

Davey,  Ltd... 

198,502  0  0 

Howe  &  Co... 

194,630  0  0 

Kellett  &Sons, 

Ltd . 

191,702  1  8 

McCormick  & 

Sons  . 

Stephens,  Bas- 

tow,  &  Co. 

190,202  0  0 

Guest  &  Son . . 

D.  W.  Davies 

184,090  0  0 

Parnell  &  Son 

183, 2S6  0  0 

W.Walkerdene 

182,856  0  0 

J.  Tilt  . 

179,909  0  0 

Sapcote  &  Sons 

179,686  0  0 

H.  Lovatt - 

178,949  0  0 

I.  Herbert. .  . . 

176,860  0  0 

J.  Dallow - 

176,360  0  0 

W. 

Kerridge&Shaw£i75,922  00 
Bamsley&Sons  174.776  0  o 
Lee  &  Son....  1731659  0  0 

T.  Rowbotham  171,210  o  o 
Gowing&Ingram  170,468  o  o 
Lowe  &  Sons  168,132  o  o 
G.  G.  Hill....  167,10000 
W.  Hopkins..  167,000  o  o 
Crane,  Ltd.  ..  166,135  o  o 

Willcock&Co.  164,448  o  o 
F.  L.  Jones  ..  161,958  o  o 
J.&  A.  Brazier  161,700  o  o 
T.  Johnson  ..  161,220  o  o 

F.  Evans -  156,576  o  o 

Smith  &  Pitts  154,880  o  o 
Whitehouse  & 

Sons,  Bir¬ 
mingham*..  151,475  0  0  ! 


CHELMSFORD.— For  a  cottage  on  the  Mildmay- 
road.  Mr.  Rd.  Mawhood,  architect,  Chelmsford  :  — 


W.  Fincham  . £4QS  I 

W.  Samms  .  420  | 


J  Gowers . £470 

F.  Weight,  Springfield*  385 


CREWE.— For  additions  to  isolation  hospital,  for  the 
Town  Council.  Mr.  G.  E.  Bolshaw,  architect,  189,  Lord- 
street,  Southport 

W.  J.  Freeman£2,q8o  o  o  I  M  icklewright 
H.  Fa'rclough  2,918  o  o|  &  Sons  ...  .£2,460  17  9 

E.G.  Smith..  2,779  9  11  1  Allison  &  Sons  2,358  o  o 

Hamilton  &  Jas.  Herbert..  2,350  8  o 

Son .  2,674  °  o  |  A.  E.  Lee  ....  2,310  o  c 

Jno.  Morrey..  2,585  4  o  I  Garner  &  Son, 

Jno.  Gethin  ..  2,501  o  o  Crewe*  -  2,296  3  1 

J.  Williams  ..  2,403  17  10  I 

[Architect's  estimate,  £2,350.] 


HATFIELD.— For  new 
department,  at  Hatfield. 
41,  Parliament-street,  S.W. 
S.  Worboys  ..  £2,583  15 
Avis&Brooker  2,557  0 
Miskin  &  Son  2,475  0 
Spiers  &  Son.. 

].  T.  Wingrove 
Willmott  & 

Sons  .  2,332 

HamptonBros.  2,290 
Missel  white  & 

Sons  . 

J.  Gutteridge.. 

Geo.  Wiggs  .. 


offices  for  County  Surveyor's 
Mr.  Urban  A.  Smith,  C.E., 


2,376 


2,284  13 
2,280  2 


Shrouder  & 

Matthews  ..£2,181 
C.  Brightman  2,171 
Dupont  &  Co.  2,163 
F.  Newton  ..  2,158 

General 
Builders,  Ltd.  2,099 
Ernest  West..  2,072 
Gough  &  Co..  2,047 
R.  L.  Tonge..  1,998 
Ekins  &  Co., 
Hertford*  ..  1,995 


HIGH  EASTER. —  For  a  house  at  Stagdons  Cross. 
Mr.  Rd.  Mawhood,  architect,  Chelmsford  : — 

J.  Gowers,  Chelmsford* . £1,6:0 


LONDON. — For  machinery  for  overhaul  and  repair  of 
sludge  vessels,  Crossness  outlbll,  for  the  London  County 
Council : — 

(a)  Two  Sliding;  and  Screw-cutting  Lathes. 


Hetherington  & 

Sons,  Ltd. | . £342  o 

Muir  &  Co.,  Ltd.  313  o 
Hulse  &  Co.,  Ltd.  295  o 
Kendall  &  Gent.  . .  274  o 


Smith  &  Coventry, 

Ltd . £266 

Tangye  Tool  and 
Electric  Co. , 
Ltd.* .  227 


(b)  Horizontal  Boring  Machine  (48  in.  by  16  in.). 
Kendall  &  Gent  . .  £397  o  I  Hulse  &  Co.,  Ltd.*  £361 
Hetherington  &  Muir  &  Co.,  Ltd. . .  330 

Sons,  Ltd .  392  o  I 


LONDON. — For  switchboards  for  sub-stations  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical  traction,  of 
Tooting  to  Westminster,  &c.,  tramways,  for  the  London 
County  Council : — 

Heaton  &  Smith,  Ltd.,  Salford  ....  £6,044  3  0 
The  Holland  House  Electrical 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow  5,458  11  o 
The  British  Thomson-Houston  Co., 

Ltd.,  Rugby . . .  4,31115  o 

Ferranti,  Ltd.,  Hollinwood,  Lan-/4,io8  17  o 

caster  . 1 2,985  8  o 

The  Edison  and  Swan  United  Elec-  J  2,7.0  6  6 
trie  Light  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. ...  (3,340  2  6 
Mather  &  Platt,  Ltd.,  Manchester..  3,245  3  o 
W.  J.  Fryer  &  Co.,  Harrow-road,  W.  3,294  5  o 

The  Electrical  Transmission  Co., 

Hammersmith  .  3,2i6  4  o 

Johnson  &  Phillips,  Old  Charlton, 

Kent  .  3,087  17  o 

Siemens  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  West¬ 
minster  .  3,071  o  o 

Bertram  Thomas,  Manchester  ....  2,772  o  o 

The  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Ltd., 

Wolverhampton  .  2,754  0  0 

The  British  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd., 

London  .  2,599  9  0 

Kelvin  &  James  White,  Ltd.,  Glas¬ 
gow  .  2,582  18  o 

The  Consolidated  Telephone  Con¬ 
struction  and  Manufacturing  Co., 

Ltd.,  London  .  2,500  o  o 

Cox-Walkers,  Ltd.,  Darlington  ....  »,4S9  0  0 

Arnold  Kramer,  London  .  2,448  8  o 

Cowans,  Ltd.,  Manchester* .  2,310  o  o 

Allgemeine  Elektricitats  -  gesell  - 

schaft,  Berlin  .  ...  2,260  o  o 

The  Electric  and  Ordnance  Acces¬ 
sories  Co.,  Ltd.  (Messrs.  Vickers, 

Sons,  &  Maxim),  Birmingham  ..  2,248  o  o 

J.  G.  Statter  &  Co.,  Birmingham*..  1,604  9  o 


LONDON. — For  hinge  forgings,  Western  Pumping 
Station,  for  the  London  County  Council 
Benjamin  Good-  I  Simpson  &  Co., 

fellow,  Ltd.  ..  £165  o  o  Ltd .  £87  15  o 

Clayton,  Good-  |  Hunter  &  Eng- 

fellow,  &  Co.,  I  lish .  81  00 

Ltd .  96  2  6  Easton  &  Co., 

I  Ltd.* .  80  o  o 


LONDON.— For  valve-grids  for  Abbey-mills  pumping 
station,  for  the  London  County  Council : — 

Clayton,  Goodfellow,  &  Co.* . £no 


MAIDENHEAD.— For  making-up  The  Crescent  and 
Waldeck-road  and  street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  P. 
Johns,  C.E.,  Guildhall,  Maidenhead  : — 

Waldeck-  Waldeck- 

street.  road. 

Wimpey  &  Co . £s°4  z3  6  . .  £90  4  o 

F.  Talbot  .  S°3  8  1  ..  79  7  7 

Free  &  Son  .  49°  1 9  6  . .  75  8  q 

Mott  &  Sons*  .  424  »°  3  •  •  76  8  1 

[Surveyor’s  estimates,  Waldeck  -  street,  £460  10s.  7d ; 
Waldeck-road,  £76  os.  8d.] 

The  Crescent. 

Lawrence  &  Thacker . £1,558  o  o 

D.  N.  Porter .  q8q  o  o 

Free  &  Sons .  874  3  4 

Mott  &  Sons,  Staines*  . .  749  5  9 

[Borough  Surveyor's  estimate,  £956  os.  8d.] 


MANSFIELD.— For  the  execution  of  road-works, 
Rosemary-street,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  R.  F. 
Vallance,  Boroueh  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Mansfield  :  — 

H.  Ashley _ £1,352  o  o  I  Lane  Bros.  ..£1,058  o  o 

Fisher  Bros.  ..  1,165  o  o  I  H.  Bennett -  926  9  o 

J.  Greenwood  1,109  o  o  I  A.  F.  Houfton, 

J.  Lane .  1,106  13  6  |  Mansfield*  ..  915  o  o 


POOLE.— For  making  up  Alexandra-road,  &c.  Mr 
lohn  Efford,  Borough  Surveyor,  Poole  :  — 

Grounds&  Newton£i,394  o  I  T.  C.  Kigler  - £1,325  o 

J .  saunders .  1,385  o  G.  T.  Budden  ..  1,2331* 

W.  P.  Saunders..  1,300  o  |  H.  C.  Buxey  .. ..  1,15614 


EIGATE  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a  residence 
/ray-lane,  Keigate  Hill,  for  Mr.  F.  Vigers.  Mr.  A. 
ing  Venner,  architect.  Kedhill  : — 

Parsons . £2,850  I  Alfred  B.  Wiles  ....  £2,580 

oh  Waycott  ....  2,755  |  A.  B.  Apted .  2,544 

tman  &  Lewis  . .  2.7 1 2  I  Wm.  Wickman  ....  2,495 

aby  &  Sons  ....  2,709  |  E.  WorssellJ  .  2,486 

{  Amended  and  accepted. 

r  /7/cn  nerf  -hn.00.. 
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ROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  lodge  at 
Rovdon,  Essex,  for  Mr.  C.  A.  Christie,  of  Hoddesdon, 
Herts.  Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman,  architects,  31, 
Tooley-st reet,  London  Bridee.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Selby  &  Saunders,  of  39,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.  :— 


House. 

Lodge,  &c. 

Bex  . 

. .  £4,680 

....  £690 

Sharpington . 

73° 

Lau  rence  &  Son  . 

Hitch . 

...  4.481 

....  682 

Holloway  Bros . 

4,366 

673 

Webster  &  Cannon  .. 

748 

Horrocks . 

670 

Goddard  &  Sons . 

....  696 

Bentley .  . 

...  4D78 

J.  Hunt,  Hoddesdon. . . 

•  ••  3.958 

-  638* 

SOUTHAMPTON.— For  alterations  and  decorative 
repairs  to  fish  shop,  No.  99,  East-street,  Southampton, 
for  Mr.  F.  Letten.  Messrs.  Youngs  &  Thomas,  archi¬ 
tects,  74,  Above  Bar,  Southampton.  Quantities  by  the 
architects  : — 


G.  Britten . £185  16  I  Potts  &  Ward - £154  18 

F.  Stiles .  160  10  I  J.  Dowdall* .  148  9 

[All  of  Southampton.] 


SOUTHMINSTER.— For  rebuilding  the  White  Horse 
Hotel.  Mr.  Rd.  Mawhood,  architect,  Chelmsford  : — 

Smith  &  Son  . £1,445  I  H.  Bishop,  South- 

J.  Rayner .  1,335  I  minster* . £1,198 


WALSALL. — For  the  erection  of  cart-sheds,  stabling 
Sic.,  Daw  End,  Rushall,  for  the  Rural  District  Council 
Mr.  F.  W.  Mager,  C.E.,  Aldridge,  Walsall  :— 


W.  D.  Oakley..  £819  12 
W.  H.  Gibbs  ..  775 

D.  Smith .  752  1 

J.  Herbert  -  729 

W.  Clare  .  701  1 

J.  M allin  .  680 


J.  Holder . £ 661 

J.  Bates  .  652 

W.  H.  James  ..  6co 
W.  Tildesley, 
Portobello,  Wol¬ 
verhampton*. .  555 


WATFORD  (Herts). — For  reinstating  premises  in  the 
St.  Albans-road,  for  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co..  Ltd.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  Watford.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 


R.  L.  Tonge . 

•  £2,597 
.  2,496 

H.  Brown . 

C.  Eames . 

Dupont  &  Co . 

G.  &  J.  Waterman. 
Turner  &  Co . 

•  2,333 

-  2,297 

.  2.296 

•  2,274 

•  2,256 

Clark  Bros . £2,211 

Murrey . _ .  2,197 

Webster  &  Cannon. .  2,100 
C.  Brightman  ......  2,168 

Watkins . 2,159 

Wiggs  .  2,154 

Clifford  &  Gough*  ..  2,114 


WATFORD  (Herts). — For  pulling  down  and  re¬ 
building  premises,  Nos.  161  and  163,  High-street,  and 
No.  4,  Water-lane,  Watford,  for  Messrs.  E.  Rodwell  & 
Co.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  Watford.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 


a  j. 

Waterman . .  .£2,133 
Tylor&  White  2,000 
C.  Eames....  1,990 
Clifford  & 

Gough  ....  1,989 

Clark  Bros.  ..  1,981 
Webster  & 

Cannon  ....  1,975 


C-  Brightman  £1,948  o 

Watkins .  1,947  o 

Judge  .  1,928  o 

w>ggs  .  1,923  o 

H.  Brown....  1,875  o 
Swain...  1,83415 

Dupont  & 

Co.*  .  1,768  o 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

M6TIMA TUB  OITBN  TOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP  ROAD 


LONDON 


SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect : — 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 

LOWER  CHAPMAN-STREET  (Girls').— Reversing 
stepped  flooring  in  Class-room  E,  and  altering  position  of 
doorway  in  connexion  with  same  ;  also  providing  skylight 
in  same  room  and  a  borrowed  light  in  wall  between 
cloakroom  and  hall  : — 


T.  L.  Green . £183 

Vigor  &  Co .  162  1 

A.  E.  Symes .  155 

Gibb  &  Co .  154 


I  Barrett  &  Power  ..  £152 

J.  T.  Robey .  147  1 

G.  Barker  .  145 

|  F.  &  F.  J.  Wood*  .  129 


THE  "  BRECKNOCK.”— Special  school  (mentally 
defective)  four  classrooms  of  20  ;  total,  80  ;  and  enclosing, 
draining  and  tarpaving  additional  land  :- 
Simpson  &  Son  £4,797  '  ” 


Dearing  &  Son 
W.  M.  Dabbs 
Grover  &  Son 
Willmott  & 

Sons  ... 

Marchant 
Hirst  ... 

T.  L.  Green . .  4,289 

Williams&Son  4,285 


4,383 

4.338 


Fothering- 

ham.  Ltd.  £4,267  c 
Gough  &  Co.  4,223  c 
McCormick  & 

Sons  .  4,178  < 

Wall  &  Co.  ..  4, 177  c 

C.  Cox  .  4,140  c 

TreasureSt  Son  4,018  c 
Lawrance  & 

Sons* .  3,949  o  o 


BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
DOULTING  STONB. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  Son . 
The  Dooltbg  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  William*. 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


TOOTING  GRAVENEY.— Fitting  boys'  and  junior 
mixed  boys'  urinals  with  sparge  pipes,  asphalting  dado, 
Stc.,  and  providing  new  lavatory  basins  and  slop  sinks 
inside  building  with  new  waste  ;  refitting  schoolkeeperis 
water-closet,  fixing  new  ventilating-pipe  and  connecting  it 
to  existing  drain,  fixing  new  sink  in  scullery,  and  con¬ 
necting  waste  to  gully  outside  : — 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  £390  I  E.  Triggs . ~ . £334 

Lorden  &  Son .  369  |  W.  Hammond .  300 

Johnson  &  Go.,  Ltd.  363  I  Lathey  Bros .  279 

Rice  &  Son .  362  |  Leney  &  Son* .  275 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THB  BUILDER  "(PublUhod  Weekly) t«  lupplled  DIRECT lioa 
the  Office  to  resldenti  In  any  part  of  thn  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
late  ot  191.  per  annum  (51  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europo,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Stc.,  *6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (pavable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  "  THB 
BUILDRR."  Catherine- street  W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (5* 
numbers)  or  4s.  gd.  per  quarter  (13  number;),  can  eniure 
receiving  "The  Builder,"  by  R*id* *  Meminjft  Post. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  Go. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

PROCESS  BLOCK  MAKERS 

of  all  descriptions, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c. .  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Te\evc!tuun^ter!24 

P  „  „--T  (  8.  PRINCB8  bTREBT.  a.W.  and- 

METCHIM  &  SON  t  32,  Clements  lane.  e.c. 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS*  DIARY  AND  TABLES," 
For  1903,  price  Gd.  post  7d.  Iu  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  &  Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITII 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 

HIGH-GLASS  JOINERY, 

LASeELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings, 
CHURCH  BENCHES  &  PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


MARSH,  SON,  &  GIBBS,  Lm 

Chief  Office  :  Box,  Wilts. 

Branch  Office :  York  Chambers,  Bath. 
WORKED  STONE  A  SPECIALITY. 


PXLKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1888), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  1.0, 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenne. 

Re-jitter* d  Trade  Mark, 

Poloncean  AspMe. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  HOOFING. 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  FA  VINO, 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


EWART’S 

EMPRESS  SMOKE  CURE 

3XTOXSS5E33^El^S 

During;  an  experience  of  68  YEARS  we  have  found  NO  COWL  so  successful  as 
the  “  EMPRESS ”  Expert  Advice  free  in  London  Rail  Fare  only  in  Country 

EWART  &  SON  LTD.  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W. 

Write  for  [Catalogue  “Section  30”  Post  Free 
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The  History  of  the  Adelphi. 

ITH  the  gradual 
decline  and  de¬ 
molition  of  the 
riverside  man¬ 
sions,  palaces, 
and  Bishops’ 
“  inns  ’’  between 
the  Temple  and 
Whitehall,  the 
road  at  their  rear 
became  a  rival  of  the  Thames  as  a  highway 
from  the  City  to  Westminster,  and,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  the  full  tide  of  human 
existence  was  to  be  found  at  Charing  Cross. 
Those  mansions  were  severally  separated  by 
lanes  descending  from  the  Strand  to  stairs 
and  41  bridges  ”  at  the  waterside,  whereof 
Milford,  Strand,  Carting  (formerly  Dirty), 
and  Ivy  Bridge-lanes,  together  with  Foun¬ 
tain-court,  remain  to  this  day.  Their  sites 
were  taken  for  some  new  streets,  of  which 
Cecil-street  (1695),  and  Salisbury-street 
(1692,  and  rebuilt  by  James  Paine),  have 
lately  given  way  to  the  Hotel  Cecil.*  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford  replaced  his  house  in 
1683  with  a  market,  rebuilt  in  1830  by  C. 
Fowler,  and  pulled  down  for  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  terminus  in  i860.  Den¬ 
mark,  or  Somerset,  House,  from  the  Strand 
front  of  which  the  fish-stalls  were  removed 
in  May,  1630,  survived  until  1778  ;  North¬ 
ampton,  afterwards  Suffolk,  and  since 
Northumberland,  House,  of  which  the  gar¬ 
dens  extended  to  Great  Scotland-yard,  was 
pulled  down  in  1874-5,  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  500,000/. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  riverside  mansions 
was  Durham  House,  between  the  sites  of 
Norwich,  afterwards  York,  House,  of  which 
only  the  water-gate  now  stands,  and  Salis¬ 
bury  House.  (Fig.  1  :  see  next  page.)  It 
had  been  the  “  inn  ”  of  the  Bishops  of 
Durham  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Norden  (1593)  and  Camden 


*  Salisbury  House,  built  in  1602  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
ifterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  converted  by  his  son  and 
successor  into  two, — Little  Salisbury  House  and  Great 
Salisbury  House.  The  site  of  the  former  was  leased  in 
1692  for  Salisbury-street ;  in  1695  the  site  of  the  latter,  and 
>f  the  Middle  Exchange  over  the  Long  Gallery,  which  ran 
ibuthwards  to  the  river,  was  leased  for  Cecil-street. 


record  its  building  by  Anthony  de  Beck, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1283- 
1311;  Stow  says  it  was  built  by 
Thomas  de  Hatfield,  who  occupied  the  see 
in  1345-81.  Spelman  tells  us  in  the 
Reliquice  that  Bishop  Tunstall  exchanged 
the  house  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1535  for  Cold 
harbour  and  other  property  in  London  ;  it 
was  there  it  then  served  for  a  while  as  a 
mint.  Edward  VI.  granted  the  house  to  his 
sister  Elizabeth ;  it  afterwards  became  the 
residence  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  and,  after  her  marriage,  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whose  nuptials,  as  well  as  those  of 
her  sister  Katharine  to  Lord  Herbert  and  of 
Lady  Katharine  Dudley  to  Lord  blastings, 
were  celebrated  there.  Queen  Mary  re¬ 
instated  Tunstall  at  Durham  House;  her 
successor  on  the  throne  evicted  him  in 
favour  of  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
afterwards  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  there 
passed  twenty  prosperous  years,  but  in  1603 
surrendered  it  to  Tobias  Matthew,  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  main  [  building  stood,  it  is 
believed,  opposite  the  present  house  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  On  the  site  of  the 
stabling  and  some  outhouses  fronting  the 
Strand  Lord  Salisbury,  by  an  arrangement 
with  Bishop  James  (1606-17),  built  a  pawn 
or  bazaar,  consisting  of  four  44  walks,’ 
which  King  James  I.  and  his  Queen  opened 
on  April  11,  1609,  and  named  the  Burse  of 
Britain,  but  which  was  generally  known 
as  the  New  Exchange  (see  plan,  fig.  2). 
Whilst  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
New  Exchange  was  pulled  down  in  1737, 
we  find  that  building,  as  detached,  both 
drawn  and  named  in  many  later  maps,  in¬ 
cluding  those  by  Sutton  Nicholls  (1756), 
Robert  Sayer  (1760,  1768,  and  1775), 

R.  Withy  (1759),  and  a  parish  map  of  1755. 
Nos.  54-64,  Strand,  now  occupy  the  site. 
At  the  sign  of  the  Three  Crowns  lived 
George  Campbell,  goldsmith  and  banker, 
who  in  1754  [took  as  his  partner  James 
Coutts  ( obiit  1778),  a  son  of  Lord  Provost 
John  Coutts,  founder  of  the  bank  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  his  recently  published  history  of 
the  House  of  Coutts  Mr.  Ralph  Richardson 
writes  that  Thomas  Coutts  had  opened,  with 
his  brother  Patrick,  the  London  branch  in 
Jeffrey 's-square,  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  then,  in 


1761,  became  a  partner  of  his  brother  James 
in  the  Strand.  Robert  and  James  Adan> 
rebuilt  the  banking-house,  which  Thomas 
Coutts  {obiit  1822)  occupied  as  his  residence 
during  a  long  period ;  Thomas  Hopper 
altered  and  enlarged  the  banking-house  in- 
1838-9  for  the  firm  that  in  June,  1892,  was 
reconstituted  as  Coutts  &  Company. 

Meanwhile  Philip*  Herbert,  fourth  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  first  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
had  acquired  what  was  left  of  Durham 
House  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  i6> 
Charles  I. : — 

“  For  the  assuring  of  a  messuage  called  Duresme- 
House  and  certain  stables  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  ....  and  of  a  yearly  pay¬ 
ment  of  200/.  per  annum  to  the  said  Bishop  .... 
and  his  successors  in  lieu  thereof.” 

He  employed  Webb  to  make  designs  for  a 
large  house  on  the  site,  of  which  the  elevation’ 
is  included  in  the  collection  of  Inigo  Jones’s 
drawings  preserved  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  Philip  Herbert’s  son  covered  the 
site  with  tenements  or  houses,  44  being — teste 
Strype — a  handsome  street  descending  down 
out  of  the  Strand  ” — called  Durham-yard  (see 
plan,  fig.  3)  with  Bishop’s-court.  A  Huguenot- 
congregation  quitted  Durham  House  for  old 
Somerset  House  temp.-  Charles  I. :  its  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  episcopal  see  was  revived 
in  that  No.  ia,  Adelphi-terrace  used  to  be 
the  town  house  of  the  Bishops.  The  water¬ 
works  erected  teynp.  Charles  II.  at  Durham- 
yard  should  not  be  confused  with  those 
known  as  “the  D  constructed  by 

Savery  at  the  adjacent  York-buildings,  in  or 
after  1712,  and  disused  in  1731  ;  of  the  lofty 
octagonal  tower  there  is  a  drawing  by 
Turner  in  the  National  Gallery. 

That  site  did  not  escape  John  Gwynn’s- 
notice.  In  one  of  the  experimental  plans 
which  he  published  with  his  44  London  and 
Westminster  Improved,’’  1766,  he  divides 
Durham-yard  into  streets  leading  to  the 
Thames,  which  he  says 

“  will  answer  the  ends  of  the  proprietors  better 
than  if  it  was  formed  into  a  square,  as  less  room' 
will  be  lost.  .  .  .  But  supposing  the  market  .... 
in  Covent  Garden  was  to  be  removed  it  could  be 
carried  no  where  with  more  propriety  than  to  Dur¬ 
ham-yard,  the  situation  of  which  is  most  con¬ 
veniently  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  market.” 
The  brothers  Adam  took  up  the  project ;  the 
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Fig.  1. — From  a  Drawing  by  Hollar  (ibjo). 


Fig.  2.— From  a  Flan  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-thc-Fields,  undated ,  but  earlier  than  1692. 


Fig.  3. — From  a  Plan  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Ficlds,  circa  i/to  (Crace  Collection). 
(George-street  is  now  York-buildings :  Half  Moon-street  is  now  Bedford-street.) 


Duke  of  St.  Albans  granted  them  a  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease  from  Lady-Day,  1768,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  1,200/.  per  annum.  When 
the  leases  expired  thirty-five  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Drummond,  the  bankers,  acquired 
the  property  from  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

Having  recently  drawn  public  attention 
to  the  design  and  planning  of  the  Adelphi, 
we  will  now  describe  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  ground  upon  which  the  Adams  raised 


a  substructure  of  brick  arches  (some  of  them 
forming  two  tiers),  with  groined  vaulting  and 
having  “lower”  streets  underneath  those 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  The  work 
in  that  respect  may  be  compared  with  what 
Sir  William  Chambers  accomplished  a  few 
years  afterwards  at  Somerset  House.  The 
whole  area  is  ,a  rectangle  measuring  465  ft., 
east  to  west,  by  400  ft.,  north  to  south.  The 
[levels  at  various  points  are  given  in  the  plan, 
1  fig.  4,  from  an  ordnance  survey  plan  of  the 
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middle  of  last  century,  on  which  also  the 
subterranean  streets  are  dotted.  It  will  be  : 
seen  from  these  that  the  architects  had  to  1 
deal  with  a  steep  incline  on  each  side,  , 
as  well  as  the  considerably  lower  levels  1 
of  Duke-street,  George-court,  and  the  : 
former  George-street.  The  wharves  in 

front  of  the  Arcade  were  60  ft.  wide,  with  a 
roadway  that  is  still  there  and  is  exactly  level  I 
with  the  road  of  Victoria  Embankment,  , 
which  was  begun  in  February,  1864,  and  I 
opened  to  the  public  on  July  13,  1870.  The  : 
Embankment  Garden  has  absorbed  the  : 
wharves ;  the  present  river  wall  is  distant  : 
from  the  Arcade  roadway  402  ft.,  measured  1 
aloDg  the  produced  axis  of  the  underground  l 
street  which  leads  from  Durham-street  down  1 
to  the  middle  point  of  the  wharf  below  1 
Adelphi-terrace. 

The  works  were  begun  in  July,  1768.  As  3 
they  proceeded  the  plans  were  changed  in  lj 
order  to  embank  the  river.  An  Act  (n  1 
Geo.  III.,  c.  34)  was  passed  in  1771 
for  enabling  certain  persons  to  inclose  and  embank  « 
part  of  the  river  Thames  adjoining  to  Durham  11 
yard,  Salisbury-street,  Cecil-street,  and  Beaufort  tj 
Buildings,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  river  r 
widens  considerably  as  it  bends  round  the  i 
Surrey  shore  between  Westminster  Bridge  e 
and  the  New  Bridge  at  Blackfriars,  and  that  1 
the  consequent  weakening  of  the  rapidity  of  f 
the  stream  contributes  to  the  accumulation  a 
of  mud  and  silt  on  the  Westminster  side  e 
and  the  formation  of  a  large  sand-bank  on  a 
the  other  side  ;  it  avers  that  the  navigation,  1, 
which  on  the  northern  shore  is  very  difficult, : 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  an  embank-  ■ 
ment  within  the  hollow  or  bay  of  the  bend,  I, 
which,  by  advancing  the  unequal  and  irre-  :• 
gular  fronts  of  the  wharves  into  a  uniform  r 
line,  would  properly  direct  the  stream  and  c 
deepen  its  channel.  The  Act  then  declares  s 
that  John,  Robert,  and  James  Adam,’ and: 
James  Paine,  architects ;  Dorothy  Monk, ; 
widow  ;  Clementina  Pawson,  widow  ;  and  : 
William  Kitchiner,  coal  merchant,  having' 
very  valuable  freehold  and  leasehold  inte-: 
rests  in  the  houses,  wharves,  and  grounds  ! 
on  the  site,  are  willing  to  execute  suchl 
embankment  in  the  front  of  their  respective  1 
properties  at  their  own  expense.  They; 
pray,  accordingly,  for  leave 
« to  inclose  and  embank  so  much  of  the  ground  and  c 
soil  of  the  said  river  ...  in  the  front  of  their  j 
respective  houses,  wharfs,  and  grounds  .  .  . 
so  as  the  wall  ...  do  run  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with,  and  not  exceeding  the  distance  of,  l 
80  ft.  from  the  Terras  lately  begun  and  now  nearly 
completed  in  the  front,  and  intended  to  constitute  a 
part  of  certain  buildings  at  or  near  Durham  Yard,: 
called  the  Adelphi ,  from  a  point  in  the  said  river 
over  against  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Terras  to 
another  point  over  against  the  south-west  corner: 

.  .  and  from  thence  with  a  convex-circular: 
sweep  from  the  last-mentioned  point  to  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Terras  belonging  to  York  1 
Buidittgs,  and  so  as  the  wall  ...  do  run  in  a 


straight  line  from  the  first-mentioned  point  to  a 
point  in  the  river  over  against,  and  in  a  line  with 
and  not  exceeding  .  .  .  60  ft.  from  the  east 
boundary  of  the  ground  and  buildings  of  the  said 
William  Kitchiner,  and  from  the  last-mentioned 
point  with  a  convex-circular  sweep  to  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  projecting  wall  of  .  .  .  the 

Savoy  ;  the  foundations  of  the  front  wall  to  be 
made  with  such  set-off  towards  the  river,  and  the 
wall  to  be  guarded  with  such  piles  and  other 
defences  as  shall  be  thought  requisite  or  expedient 
for  securing  the  stability  and  duration  thereof.’’ 
The  Act  limits  to  20  ft.  above  high-water 
mark  the  height  of  buildings  upon  the 
reclaimed  ground,  nor  must  they  contain 
any  fireplace,  chimney,  or  funnel  which  shall 
vent  itself  above  their  tops.  These  pro¬ 
visoes,  however,  do  not  extend  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  terrace  and  buildings  called 
|  the  Adelphi,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
!  terrace  to  the  Savoy,  The  rights  to  the  soil 
of  the  Thames  of  the  citizens  of  London  and 
!  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  are 
to  be  tried  at  law.  In  the  suit  Drummond 
and  Others  v.  Sant  and  Others  (see  the 
1  Times ,  June  26  and  July  7,  1871)  those 
rights  were  claimed  by  the  defendants  as 
I  through  James  Sant,  assignee  from  the 
I  Adams,  of  the  embanked  land  and  of  several 
of  the  leases  granted  under  the  formal  con¬ 
tract  for  building  that  was  signed  in  1769: 
the  Court  gave  judgment  in  favour  of 
Messrs.  Drummond.  Strenuous  opposition 
to  the  Bill  of  1771  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  availed  nothing.  The  mention  of 
James  Paine’s  name  in  the  Act  should  be 
noticed.  We  have  not  discovered  what 
share  he  had  in  the  venture,  either  as  archi¬ 
tect  or  proprietor.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  for  nearly  twenty  years  from  1766  he 


lived  in  Salisbury-street,  which  he  rebuilt 
during  that  interval,  and  to  which,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Act,  Robert  Adam  added  the 
concave  crescent  and  a  middle  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  Salisbury-stairs,  23  ft.  6  in. 
below.  The  western  horn  of  the  crescent 
stood  above  the  end  of  Ivy  Bridge-lane, 
which  was  overlooked  and  in  part  covered 
by  the  back  bay-windows  of  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street. 

The  enterprise  of  the  brothers  Adam,  both 
in  this  quarter  and,  it  seems,  elsewhere, 
did  not  lead  to  an  immediate  commercial 
success.  They  had  incurred  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  ;  their  debts  were  large  ;  they  were, 
it  is  said,  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
that  the  Government  would  rent  the  vaults 
and  warehouses  for  departmental  stores — 
so  they  felt  constrained  to  realise  their 
assets.  In  1773  they  obtained  an  Act 
(13  Geo.  III.,  c.  75)  for  powers 

“  to  dispose  of  several  houses  and  buildings  in  the 
parishes  of  SI.  Martin  in  the  Fields  and  SI.  Mary-le- 
bon,  ....  and  other  their  effects,  by  way  of 
chance,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  creditors.” 

The  petitioners  represent  that — 

“  they  have  by  means  of  subterraneous  streets, 
pointed  out  a  new  and  effectual  method  to  keep  the 
access  to  the  houses  distinct  from  the  traffick  of 
the  wharfs  and  warehouses,  thereby  connecting 
grandeur  and  magnificence  with  utility  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  have  also  erected  some  great  and  ex¬ 
pensive  buildings  in  Queen  Anne-sirect  and  Mansfield- 
street  ....  and  it  will  yet  require  a  very  consider¬ 
able  sum  for  the  completion  thereof  ;  and  unless 
some  encouragement,  under  the  sanction  of  Par¬ 
liament,  be  given,  to  impower  them  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  and  effects  ....  whereby  they  may 
be  enabled  to  continue  their  useful  endeavours, 
which  have  for  many  years  past  found  employment 


for  many  thousand  workmen  and  artists  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  debts  which  they 
have  contracted  cannot  speedily  be  discharged,  and> 
great  numbers  of  the  said  workmen  and  artists  will 
be  deprived  of  employment . ” 

For  the  works  at  the  Adelphi  the  Adams 
brought,  we  may  here  mention,  several  men 
from  their  own  native  country.  The  Scots¬ 
men  refused  to  comply  with  a  subsequent 
prolongation  of  their  day’s  labour,  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  men  from  Ireland.  The 
following  epitome  of  the  very  long  schedule 
to  the  Act  and  of  the  account  therein  of  the 
buildings  "already  completed  or  now  com¬ 
pleting  ”  will  best  show  the  condition  at 
that  time  of  the  works :  of  the  houses 
covered  by  the  sale,  but  few  were  then 
tenanted.  On  the  Terrace — seven  houses,, 
the  fifth  west  from  Adam-street  “  in  the 
occupation  of  Messieurs  Adam.’’  Adam- 
street — five,  f  John-street — eighteen,  that  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Society  of  Arts  excepted,  that 
on  the  south  side  at  the  corner  of  Robert- 
street  and  being  the  eleventh  west  from 
Adam-street  "in  the  occupation  of  William- 
Adam,  Esquire,”  and  that  on  the  south  side, 
being  the  third  west  from  Adam-street  "  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Anthony  Zucchi.” 
Robert-street — four,  two  consisting  of  five 
stories  forming  one  set  of  chambers  a-piece. 
George  -  street — one.  James  -  street — two. 
William  -  street — five.  Strand— five  east, 
and  four  with  two  behind  them  west,  from 
Adam-street.  Four  wharves,  having  a  con¬ 
tinuous  frontage  of  412  ft.  between  York- 
buildings  and  Ivy  Bridge-stairs,  with- 
stabling  for  fifty  horses  under  the  west 
end  of  John-street  and  for  thirty-two*- 
horses  under  Adam-street.  Twenty  "double 
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vaults,”  that  is  to  say,  each  on  two  stories 
for  coach-house  and  stable  on  the  north  and 
-south  sides  of  the  Mews-street  between 
■Lower  Adam  and  Lower  Robert  streets  ;  ten 
•double  warehouses,  on  two  stories,  between 
•the  last  two  mentioned  streets  entering  from 
•the  wharves  and  arcade ;  two  large  rooms 
•or  warehouses  beneath  Adam  and  Robert 
•streets  fronting  the  river  ;  two  double  ware¬ 
houses  beneath  those  two  streets  and  front¬ 
ing  the  river  ;  eleven  small  houses  under  the 
•terrace  and  over  the  arcade,  fronting  the 
■river ;  ten  small  offices  under  and  entering 
from  the  arcade  ;  twenty-seven  vaults  be¬ 
neath  Adam,  John,  Robert,  and  Lower  John 
■streets;  and  eight  vaults  under  Adam-street 
-entering  from  Lower  Adam-street. 

Thehouses  in  Marylebone  consisted  of  two 
•on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  Mansfield-street 
at  the  corners  of  New  Cavendish-street,  the 
former  being  then  in  the  occupation  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  and  “  one  house  with  a  Stone 
Front  in  Oueen  Anne  Street  .  .  .  facing 
■Chandois  Street  ”  —  latterly  the  Austrian 
Embassy,  and  the  residence  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy ;  but  now  Chandos  House,  Chandos- 
street.  The  other  assets  comprise  twenty 
-shares  in  the  stock  in  trade  of  Carron  Com¬ 
pany ;  fifty-one  pictures,  including  paintings 
by  Guido,  Teniers,  N.  and  G.  Poussin,  S.  Rosa, 
P.  Veronese,  H.  and  L.  Caracci,  &c.,  twenty 
•drawings,  mostly  of  architectural  ruins,  and 
twenty-five  “statues  and  pieces  of  antiquity.' 
The  lotteries,  limited  to  three,  were  to  be 
•held  betore  January  I,  1778,  for  raising  a 
•maximum  sum  of  224,000/.  upon  the  sale, 
and  no  ticket  was  to  be  sold  for  less  than 
50/.  Of  the  many  advertisements,  one  of 
the  latest,  in  the  General  Evening  Post 
•of  February  24  6,  1774,  announces  that  the 
prizes  range  in  value  from  50,080/.  to  103/. 
the  last  ticket  is  to  receive  25,090/.,  and 
there  are  4,370  tickets  at  50/.  each.  More- 
-over,  the  Adams  engage  to  repurchase  the 
effects,  being  real  property,  “  at  the  value 
put  upon  them  from  the  holders  of  such 
fortunate  tickets.”  The  Gentleman  s  Maga¬ 
zine  records  the  opening  of  the  lottery  for 
•108  prizes  on  Thursday,  March  3,  1774,  in 
the  great  room  formerly  Jonathan’s  coffee¬ 
house,  Exchange-alley,  with  the  drawing  of 
No.  3.599,  which,  though  a  blank,  was 
thereby  entitled  to  5,000/. ;  the  last  drawn 
■ticket  won  25,000 1. 

The  schedule  to  the  Act  ot  1773  cites  six 
'houses  in  John  and  William  streets  which 
41  are  eventually  intended  to  be  formed  into 
a  Chapel  ”  (the  chapel  in  William  and  James 
streets,  now  part  of  Coutts's).  On  E. 
Waters's  map  of  the  parish,  1799,  the  Baptist 
•chapel  is  plotted  at  the  angle,  south-east,  of 
William  and  James  streets.  Some  while 
ago  the  congregation  migrated  to  Hackney, 
and  the  building,  still  known  as  “  the 
chapel, r  [was  incorporated  in  Coutts's  pre¬ 
mises.  Thomas  Coutts  had  obtained  an 
Act  in  1799  (39  Geo.  III.,  c.  1)  “to  make  a 
communication  between  his  buildings  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  William-street  ....  by  a 
covered  passage  to  be  built  over  the  said 
-street.”  He  had  previously  stipulated  with 
Adam  for  the  diminished  height  of  a  house 
-on  the  north  side  of  John-street  and  for  the 
laying  out  of  Robert-street,  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  prospect  from  his  drawing¬ 
room  across  the  river  and  the  view  beyond. 
In  1772  Lord  Rodney,  as  President,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  house  for  the  Society  ot 
Arts  in  John-street — it  stands  over  the 
middle  lower  street — and  thither  the  Society 
emoved  in  1774  from  a  house,  afterwards 
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Dibdin’s  Sans-Souci,  opposite  Beautort- 
buildings,  Strand.  Zucchi  who,  with  Cl6ris- 
seau,  had  accompanied  Robert  Adam  on  his 
tour  through  Italy  and  Dalmatia,  was  invited 
to  England  in  1766  by  the  latter,  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  and  his  wife,  Angelica  Kaufmann, 
in  the  interior  decoration  of  many  houses  in 
the  Adelphi,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  London 
and  the  provinces. 

Of  Durham  House  and  Salisbury  House 
(the  latter  rectangular  on  plan,  with  lour 
angle  turrets  capped  with  cupolas)  there  are 
drawings  by  Hollar,  1630,  in  the  Pepysian 
Library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
engraved,  and  published  in  1808,  by  W. 
Herbert  and  K.  Wilkinson.  Earlier  views 
will  be  found  in  Aggas's  map,  Norden’s 
survey  (1593),  by  Keere,  Wyngaerde’s  draw¬ 
ing,  and  Visscher's  view  (1616).  These  do 
not  agree  in  detail  ;  still,  they  delineate 
Durham  House  as  standing  close  to  the 
water-side,  with  stairs,  gardens,  a  large 
hall  having  a  gable  roof  (Visscher  and 
Hollar),  and  three  towers  (Aggas).  J.  T. 
Smith’s  “Antiquities  of  the  City  of  West¬ 
minster,”  1S07,  preserves  a  very  curious 
etching,  after  N.  Smith,  of  the  remaining 
early  Jacobean  front,  having  two  bays,  in 
the  Strand,  as  it  appeared  in  1790,  shortly 
before  its  demolition.  The  drawing  shows 
the  house  standing  over  the  descent  to 
Durham-street,  and  carried  by  a  pillar.  The 
text  says  a  piece  of  the  old  stone  wall  is 
•‘still  at  the  corner  of  Durham-yard.” 
Worcester  House,  Salisbury  House,  and 
the  New  Exchange  appear  in  one  of 
our  two  illustrations,  taken  from  old 
parish  maps.  Durham-yard,  Bishop's-court, 
and  the  garden  ground  are  clearly  depicted 
in  one  of  the  rare  set  of  large-scale  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  Thames  side  from  Westminster 
Palace  to  London  Bridge,  published  by  S.  & 
N.  Buck  on  September  1 1,  1749  The  fine 
perspective  view  of  “  the  Royal  Terras  .  .  . 
with  the  Wharfs,  Arcade,  and  Entrances  to 
the  Subterraneous  Streets  ...  of  the 
Adelphi,”  engraved  by  B.  Pastorini,  and  first 
published  in  1770,  is  in  the  third  (and  post¬ 
humous)  volume,  1822,  of  “  Works  in  Archi¬ 
tecture  by  Robert  and  -  James  Adam,”  a  re¬ 
print  of  which  we  lately  reviewed.  Amongst 
the  water-colour  drawings  in  the  Crowle 
Pennant  is  one  of  Adam-street,  showing  the 
house,  formerly  a  well-known  pawnbroker’s 
shop,  which  has  recently  been  rebuilt  as 
Adelphi  House,  71-2,  Strand;  the  return 
front  in  Adam-street  was  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  Adam  style.  David  Turner’s 
water-colour  of  the  Terrace  depicts  the 
“sea-water  house”  at  the  western  end  of 
the  wharf,  near  York  water-gate.  No.  11, 
Adam-street,  is  now  Albion  Chambers,  and 
Nos.  6-7,  The  Terrace,  were  altered  for  the 
Savage  Club  in  1889  by  C.  J.  Phipps  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ebbetts. 

The  gold  and  silver  smith’s  shop  at  the 
corner  of  Adam-street  possesses  many  in¬ 
teresting  reminiscences.  In  the  time  of 
Salter,  the  present  firm’s  predecessor,  the 
shop  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Hamiltons, 
and  by  Nelson,  Lord  Exmouth,  and  other 
naval  heroes.  Becket,  the  bookseller,  who 
had  obtained  the  house  through  the  kindly 
appeal  of  Garrick  to  the  Adams,  subse¬ 
quently  quitted  it  for  Pall  Mall  :  No.  73, 
Strand,  was  reinstated  'and  the  ground  floor 
was  rearranged  after  a  fire  eighty  years  ago. 
A  drawing  of  the  old  interior  is  preserved 
there.  Amongst  the  more  personal  memories 
which  cluster  around  the  Adelphi  there  are 
f  one  or  two  names  which  stand  out  far  above 
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the  rest.  When  Garrick  first  came  up  tot 
London  from  Lichfield  with  Dr.  Johnson  he,f 
as  Foote  did  not  forget,  started  with  hisi 
brother  Peter  in  business  as  a  wine-dealer  in 
Durham-yard.  In  1772  he  removed  from- 
Southampton-street  to  the  house  in  the' 
Terrace  that  is  equally  memorable  for  the 
brilliant  circle  which  he  there  gathered! 
around  him  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  ! 
life.  We  may  recall,  too,  that  on  one  night, t 
after  having  dined  with  Mrs.  Garrick,  Dr.  r 
Johnson  and  Boswell  crossed  the  road  to  the  1 
railings  and  mused  upon  the  view  of  the  1 
riverside.  Boswell  said  to  him,  with  some< 
emotion,  that  he  was  then  thinking  of  two< 
friends  they  both  had  lost,  and  who  once  1 
lived  in  the  buildings  behind  them — Beau-i 
clerk  and  Garrick.  “  Aye,  sir,”  Johnson  re¬ 
plied,  tenderly,  “and  two  such  friends  as : 
cannot  be  supplied.” 

No  longer  do  the  “Adelphi  Arches”' 
deserve  their  former  reproach  as  a  resort 
of  the  vicious  and  a  refuge  of  the  homeless  < 
and  wretched.  The  streets  are  steep  and  : 
dark,  their  access  to  the  river  is  closed ; 
but  they  are  cleansed  and  swept,  and  one  : 
may  traverse  their  cavernous  gloom  without  I 
pity  or  alarm.  Robert  Adam,  architect  to  : 
the  King  in  1762-8,  lies  in  the  south  transept  I 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Walking  through  1 
the  massive  vaults  which  he  constructed,  , 
and  comparing  them  with  the  elegant  treat-  - 
ment  and  design  of  the  houses  above,  we  ; 
may  fittingly  apply  to  his  work  at  the  : 
Adelphi  the  inscription  which  Milne  set  up  > 
to  Wren  at  St.  Paul's. 


OPEN-AIR  SANATORIA. 

HE  wonderful  development  of  the  :i 
open-air  treatment  for  tubercu-  - 
losis  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  excuse  ; 
for  a  few  notes  on  the  recent  t 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association,  ,1 
when  most  interesting  papers  were  read  by  r 
Mr.  Cecil  Brewer  and  Dr.  Jane  Walker. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  diver-  • 
sified  by  different  opinions,  but  two  funda-  • 
mental  facts  might  have  been  clearly  > 
deduced — firstly,  that  we  in  England  have  * 
nothing  to  learn  from  German  methods  of  f 
construction  or  sanitation  ;  and  secondly,  , 
that  the  treatment  is  first  and  foremost  an 
individual  treatment,  or,  to  quote  Dr.  Walker  • 
herself,  “  You  must  treat  the  sick  indivi-  • 
dual,  and  not  the  individual  sickness.” 

The  first  of  these  two  deductions  is  : 
apparently  well  understood  both  by  the  : 
medical  profession  and  by  such  English  1 
architects  as  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  > 
deal  with  this  subject ;  but  the  second  1 
is  apparently,  at  present,  far  from  being  ; 
grasped  in  all  its  full  meaning.  Those  : 
who  have  had  actual  practical  experience  ol  1 
curing  consumptives  by  the  open-air  treat-  • 
ment  in  England  would  be  the  first  to  say  ■ 
that  the  real  key  to  sanatoria  planning  lies  s 
in  this  fact,  which  differentiates  it  at  once  1 
from  ordinary  hospital  planning  as  hitherto  ; 
generally  understood. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  successful  planning  i 
of  open-air  sanatoria  lies  then  in  thoroughly 
grasping  what  the  open-air  treatment  really 
is,  and  the  term  “  open-air  treatment  ”  is  : 
unfortunately  a  somewhat  misleading  one. 
As  Dr.  Walker  so  emphatically  said,  it  does 
not  consist  simply  of  open  windows  and 
super-nutrition.  It  is  a  definite  medical 
treatment  based  on  definite  medical  lines, 
which  has  to  be  varied  and  adapted  to  suit. 
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the  particular  temperament  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  patient. 

The  wonderful  success  ol  Nordrach  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
influence  and  character  of  the  famous  Herr 
■Walter.  Mr.  Hall  said  in  his  speech  : — "  He 
compels  his  patients  to  get  well.’’  He  him¬ 
self  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  cure  by  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  a  dominating  character, 
coupled  with  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  of  soil,  climate,  and  surroundings. 
Phthisical  patients  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  external  influences,  and  these  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  not  only  in  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  but  also  in  the  planning  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  Here,  again,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  perfectly  different  state 
of  affairs  from  that  which  obtains  in  an 
ordinary  hospital. 

The  all-importance  of  the  chief  medical 
officer  enforces  a  limitation  as  to  the  number 
of  patients,  which  fact  apparently  has  not 
been  thoroughly  grasped  either  in  Germany 
or  this  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  exact  opinion  of  medical  experts 
who  have  had  practical  experience  as  to 
this  point,  but  it  was  a  striking  fact  that  no 
mention  even  was  made  of  this  during  the 
discussion  ;  though  afterwards,  in  response 
to  the  question  as  to  how  many  patients  an 
ideal  sanatorium  should  contain,  Dr.  Jane 
Walker  gave  as  her  opinion  “not  more 
than  fifty.”  We  know  of  other  specialists 
who  hold  the  same  opinion.  It  is  obvious 
that  men  of  the  forceful  character  of 
Herr  Walter  are  comparatively  rare,  but  even 
given  an  unlimited  number,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  patients  such  a  man 
can  successfully  control. 

The  mind  must  picture  the  daily  routine 
as  sketched  out  by  Dr.  Walker  at  the  eDd  of 
her  paper  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
subordinate  doctors  cannot  have  the  same 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient  as  the 
man  or  woman  at  the  head  of  the  sana- 
:orium.  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  there  must  be  a  limit, 
and  that  a  narrow  one,  to  the  size  of  an  ideal 
sanatorium.  From  the  architect’s  point  of 
ifiew,  when  all  the  numberless  details  of 
xeatment  are  considered,  this  limit  is  soon 
ound,  and  the  difficulties  of  planning  in- 
;rease  out  of  all  proportion,  as  the  number 
)f  patients  exceeds  forty  or  fifty. 

If  the  general  opinion  of  the  speakers  be 
granted  as  correct,  that  a  two-story  building 
s  in  this  country  the  most  suitable,  it  is  at 
Dnce  seen  that,  with  a  larger  number  of 
patients,  either  too  great  an  extent  of 
ground  must  be  covered,  necessitating  the 
:raversing  of  long  distances  for  patients  to 
reach  the  dining-room  or  food  to  reach 
patients  confined  to  bed  ;  or  else  some  form 
Df  building  in  the  nature  of  a  cross  must  be 
levised.  This  latter  arrangement  at  once 
strikes  the  expert  as  being  bad.  Free  and 
adequate  circulation  of  air  is  impossible,  and 
all  aspects  cannot  be  equally  good.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  on  which  all  the  medical 
authorities  seem  agreed.  Aspect  and  pro¬ 
spect  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
cure  that  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  best 
position  needs  careful  consideration.  More¬ 
over,  the  hospital  or  institution  feeling  is  too 
)imuch  in  evidence,  and  patients  are  probably 
loot  sufficiently  distributed  during  the 
playtime. 

1  If  then  the  practical  necessities  of  housing 
<^00  patients  compel  the  architect  to  devise 
his  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  it  is 
[(apparent  that  this  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 


advice  tendered  by  most  sanatoria  writers 
who  have  written  from  actual  experience. 
The  plan,  therefore,  is  not  an  ideal  one,  and 
the  reason  probably  is  that  100  is  not  the 
right  number  for  the  ideal  sanatorium. 
There  are  many  points  which  might  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  treating  only  fifty 
patients  in  one  sanatorium,  but  they  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  these  notes, 
which  are  merely  to  emphasise  the  two 
points  first  mentioned,  the  second  of  which 
is  really  the  burden  of  Dr.  Walker’s  paper. 
It  is  for  architects  to  realise  the  importance 
of  them,  and  to  gain  that  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  actual  life  of  the  phthisical 
patient  which  is  so  absolutely  necessaiy 
beford  successful  planning  can  be  achieved  ; 
and  the  more  this  is  realised,  the  more 
striking  becomes  the  difference  between 
sanatoria  and  general  hospitals. 

Let  us  take  warning  by  the  universal 
experience  to  be  gained  all  around.  New 
inventions  or  processes  frequently  suffer 
from  having  been  evolved  on  the  lines  of  a 
previous  process,  without  due  regard  to  the 
changed  circumstances  under  which  they 
have  been  conceived.  The  introduction  of 
steam  produced  railway  carriages  designed 
on  the  model  of  stage  coaches ;  and  it  has 
taken  many  years  to  arrive  at  a  more  suit¬ 
able  and  reasonable  mode  of  construction, 
based  on  the  real  requirements  of  steam 
travelling.  Architecture  is  full  of  such 
instances,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote 
more  than  the  servile  imitation  of  wood 
details  in  cast-iron  work. 

In  Germany  the  treatment  of  sanatoria 
has  been  evolved  upon  hotel  lines,  and  this 
is  generally  recognised  and  condemned  by 
English  experts.  In  England,  unless  due 
care  is  taken,  the  evolution  will  be  upon 
hospital  lines,  to  the  great  detriment  and 
loss  of  the  patients.  It  cannot  be  too 
generally  insisted  that  the  requirements  of 
sanatoria  patients  are  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  requirements  of  patients  in  general 
or  fever  hospitals;  and  this  is  only  fully 
realised  when  the  architect  studies  the  file 
of  the  patient  and  grasps  the  medical  needs 
of  the  case. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  architects  have 
already  fallen  into  the  fallacy  that  open 
windows  and  supernutrition  are  enough  ;  but 
the  danger  is  that  they  may  do  so,  even  as 
the  other  people  in  authority  have  done,  to 
whom  Dr.  Walker  referred  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  her  paper.  We  have,  therefore, 
good  reasons,  both  from  the  medical  point  of 
view  of  supervision,  and  the  architectural 
point  of  view  of  good  planning,  why  sana¬ 
toria  should  be  restricted  in  size. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
sudden  development  of  an  entirely  new 
system  faults  may  be  committed,  and  the 
evolution  may  take  a  wrong  turn  on  either 
the  medical  or  constructional  part  of  the 
scheme ;  and,  as  Dr.  Wethered  said,  “  if 
architects  and  doctors  worked  together 
joinlly,  fewer  mistakes  would  be  made  on 
each  side.” 

It  is  well,  therefore,  for  architects  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  lay  to  heart  the  central  fact 
of  Dr.  Walker's  paper,  that  the  open-air 
treatment  “is  a  minute  and  elaborate  system 
made  up  of  endless  details,  all  of  which  are 
important.”  It  is  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  these  details  by  the  architect  which 
finds  its  expression  in  the  skill  and  care 
with  which  he  plans  and  arranges  his 
building. 

Consumption  is  our  national  disease.  It 


accouuts  for  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths  that  occur.  It  is  curable  and  pre¬ 
ventable.  A  great  moral  responsibility 
attaches,  then,  to  the  men  who  assist  in  its 
prevention  and  cure.  That  the  system  by 
which  this  is  possible  will  develop  to  an 
almost  unbounded  extent  is  certain,  and 
architects  will  assuredly  play  an  important 
-part  in  this  development.  Careful  study 
and  the  intelligent  application  of  common 
sense  will  do  a  great  deal ;  but  more  than 
this  is  needed,  and  men  who  plan  sanatoria 
for  consumptives  must  be  prepared  to  cast 
tradition  aside,  and  work  with  an  open  mind 
upon  the  new  facts  and  data  which  this 
marvellous  discovery  has  so  recently  dis¬ 
closed. 


NOTES. 

The  Position  As  sorae  of  our  waders  will 
of  the  have  doubtless  noticed,  there 
Building  Trade.  .  ,  ,  . 

has  been  a  very  large  increase 

of  late  in  pauperism,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  that  during  the  coming  winter 
there  will  be  more  unemployed  than  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  If  the  artisans  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  building  trade  contribute  much 
to  the  number  of  paupers  it  will  tend  to 
show  that  there  has  not  been  as  much  thrift 
among  them  as  desirable.  By  the  recent 
report  on  “Changes  in  Rates  ot  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labour,’’  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  year  1901,  it  is  stated  that  in 
England  and  Wales  the  steady  rise  which 
has  for  some  time  characterised  wages 
in  the  building  trade  continued  through¬ 
out  1901.  Over  29,000  operatives  re¬ 
ceived  advances,  and  less  than  1,000 
sustained  decreases.  This  does  not  how¬ 
ever,  apply  to  Scotland,  where  over 
9,000  workpeople  had  their  wages  reduced, 
but  even  allowing  tor  the  decrease  in  the 
North,  there  was  among  bricklayers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  a  net  average  weekly 
increase  per  head  of  is.  gd ,  and  among 
painters  a  net  increase  of  23.  ojd.  per 
head  ;  joiners  and  carpenters  gained  is.  3id., 
and  other  artisans  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  decrease,  however,  among  masons 
was  is.  3fd.  per  head.  If  we  eliminate 
Scotland  from  this  return  it  represents 
in  England  and  Wales  a  slight  increase  in 
net  return  for  masons,  and  a  large  increase 
for  other  workmen  in  the  building  trade. 
In  such  a  state  of  prosperity,  building  work¬ 
men  should  be  able  to  face  the  winter  under 
much  better  circumstances  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to 
point  out  that  with  this  increase  of  wages  in 
the  building  trade  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  hours  of  labour  which  has  been  going 
on  continuously  since  1893.  This  decrease 
which  was  rqo  per  head  in  1893,  was  in 
1901  only  '83,  but  the  total  amount  in  the 
ten  years  was  very  considerable.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  that  while  the  actually  employed 
have  gained,  both  in  wages  and  leisure,  it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  what  may  be 
called  the  residuum  of  the  trade  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  these  causes,  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  considerably  to  the  increased  cost 
of  building,  may  have  in  some  senses  in¬ 
juriously  affected  a  great  many  workmen. 


„  .  That  very  large  class  of  per- 

Condmons  in  ,  , 

’olicies  insuring  sons  who  are  insured  against 
Workmen.  liability  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  will  do  well  to  note  the 
case  of  Williams  and  Thomas  j\  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Accident  Insurance  Com  pany 
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and,  moreover,  to  carefully  read  the  condi- 
ions  in  their  policies,  and  then  observe 
them.  In  that  case  the  policy  provided  that 
the  insured  must  give  “  immediate  notice’’ 
to  the  insurers  of  any  accident  causing 
injury  to  a  workman,  and,  further,  that 
notice  of  any  claim  made  on  the  employer 
was  to  be  given  within  three  days  of 
its  receipt.  The  insured  had  complied 
with  this  latter  condition  ;  but,  as  regards 
the  first  condition,  had  only  given  notice 
eight  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident.  The  contract  expressly  defined 
time  to  be  the  essence  of  these  conditions, 
and  the  Court  upheld  the  finding  of  the 
arbitrator  that  eight  days  was  not  “imme¬ 
diate  notice”  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  and  as  this  condition  was  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  employer’s  right  to  in¬ 
demnity,  held  that  the  insured  could  not 
recover  under  his  policy. 


A  highly  technical  point,  bu 
Technical, Words  one  Qf  considerable  importance* 
to  landlords  and  tenants,  was 


decided  in  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Lavington. 
The  defendant  held  certain  premises  on 
lease  from  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  his  lease  contained  a  clause 
restricting  any  trade  being  carried  on  on  the 
premises.  The  plaintiff,  by  a  memorandum 
of  agreement  not  under  seal,  took  the  lower 
part  of  the  premises  for  three  years  from  the 
defendant,  intending  to  carry  on  his  business 
as  a  metal-worker,  &c.,  there,  and  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  superior  lease  being  in 
existence.  The  Governors  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  however,  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  plaintiff  preventing  him  carrying 
on  his  business  on  those  premises,  and  he 
consequently  brought  an  action  against  his 
landlord,  the  defendant  relying  on  his  agree¬ 
ment  which,  he  said,  implied  a  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment.  In  the  absence,  however, 
of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  or  of 
an  express  collateral  agreement  as  to  the  un¬ 
limited  user  of  the  premises,  the  plaintiff 
was  held  not  entitled  to  succeed,  as  the 
words  of  his  contract  were  only  “  the  land¬ 
lord  lets,”  and  an  unlimited  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment  as  against  all  persons  could 
not  be  implied  in  the  absence  of  the  word 
“  demise."  In  these  days,  when  law  and 
equity  are  supposed  to  be  administered  in 
all  Courts,  hard  cases  such  as  the  above 
come  as  a  surprise,  but  “  equity  ”  has  still 
some  hard  and  fast  limitations,  and  although 
hard  cases  cause  lawyers  generally  to  be 
the  subject  of  popular  animadversion,  the 
employment  of  a  lawyer  at  the  right  time 
would  often  obviate  the  hard  cases. 


sonal  injuries,  for  which  a  jury  awarded  him 
damages  36/.  The  plaintiff  was  held  to  be  on 
the  premises  at  the  invitation  of  the  owner, 
the  invitation  to  view  the  house  not  being 
limited  to  the  first  visit,  and  that  the  owner 
ought  to  have  known  of  the  danger,  whilst 
the  plaintiff,  using  reasonable  care,  had  no 
such  knowledge.  Although  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  not  many  houses  in  such  con¬ 
dition  are  put  up  by  their  owners  to  be  let, 
or  if  they  are,  that  intending  tenants  do  not 
frequently  visit  them,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  the  same  principles  would  apply  in  the 
case  of  far  less  serious  structural  delects. 
Thus,  a  rounded  stair,  worn  so  as  to  be 
dangerous  on  a  dark  staircase  to  a  basement, 
might  render  the  owner  of  the  house  inviting 
persons  to  view  it  liable  to  damages  far 
more  serious,  and  intending  lessors  will  do 
well  to  have  their  premises  made  reasonably 
safe  before  putting  them  on  the  market. 


The  decision  of  the  House  of 
"paries  and  the’  Lords  as  to  the  liabilities  of 


The  circumstances  in  the  case 


Roads-  tramway  companies  in  respect 
of  the  roads  in  the  case  of  Dublin  United 
Tramways  Co.  v.  Fitzgerald  must  be  read  by 
the  lay  reader  with  a  little  caution.  The 
plaintiff  sued  the  Tramway  Company  and 
recovered  1,000/.  damages  for  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  by  him  in  consequence  of  his  ralli 
cart  being  overturned  on  the  tramway  owing 
to  its  slippery  condition.  The  jury  lound 
that  the  tramway  was  quite  properly  con¬ 
structed,  but  was  slippery  and  dangerous  to 
traffic  and  should  have  been  sanded.  The 
liability  imposed  on  the  tramway  company 
under  their  Acts  of  Parliament  was  to 
keep  their  rails  and  the  road  about  and 
between  them  in  good  and  safe  repair 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Road  Authorities, 
and  they  had  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Ireland  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  satisfied  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  slippery  condition  of  the 
road  from  want  of  sanding  and  scavenging 
was  due  to  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Road  Authorities.  The  House  of  Lords 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  Courts  below, 
and  refused  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  but  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  decision  that  if 
any  person  is  injured  because  a  tram-line  is 
a  little  slippery  he  can  always  recov 
damages,  for  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
in  this  case  the  structure  on  which  the  rails 
rested  was  worn  quite  smooth,  and  thus  the 
system  was  defective  and  dangerous  to  the 
public  unless  it  was  either  sanded  or  the 
stones  or  substructure  had  been  again 
roughed  or  chiselled  out.  The  decision 
turns  on  this  absolute  defect  in  structure, 
and  not  on  the  question  of  mere  scavenging 
or  sanding. 


and  so  was  lorced  to  invent  a  "  fourth  state! 
of  matter.”  Some  of  his  experiments  with: 
vacuum  tubes  were  shown  to  the  meetings 
and  the  cathode  rays  were  shown  to  behave 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  an  electrici 
current.  J.  J.  Thomson  in  1897  read  an 
epoch-making  paper  to  the  British  Asso-: 
ciation,  in  which  he  suggested  that  these; 
rays  really  consisted  of  flying  atoms  on 
corpuscles,  and,  by  ingenious  calculations, 
showed  that  they  must  be  about  a  thousand! 
times  smaller  than  the  hydrogen  atom.  He 
has  since  then  verified  his  calculations  by; 
the  results  ol  further  experiments,  and  the 
lecturer  was  exceedingly  enthusiastic  abouti 
their  marvellous  ingenuity.  For  example,: 
Professor  Thomson  had  to  determine  the 
number  of  mist  nuclei  formed  in  a  glass 
receiver  when  cathode  rays  fell  on  it 
and  the  air  pressure  was  slightly  re-’ 
duced.  This  apparently  impossible  problem.  1 
he  solved  in  a  very  simple  manner 
by  noting  the  rate  at  which  the  cloud 
inside  the  glass  vessel  settled,  and  making.: 
use  of  a  theorem  due  to  Sir  George  G.  Stokes 
on  the  limiting  velocity  of  the  fall  of  rain 
drops.  In  the  “  electron  ”  theory  a  currenti 
of  electricity  consists  of  a  flow  of  electrons. 
The  chemical  atom  is  built  up  ol  them.  The 
lecturer  compared  it  to  a  miniature  solan 
system  without  a  sun,  the  electrons  revolving 
in  fixed  orbits.  There  is  plenty  of  space  for 
the  electrons  to  pass  through  these  atoms 
without  colliding  with  anything,  and  hence 
they  have  great  penetrative  power.  Elec¬ 
tricians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  comparing^ 
the  action  of  the  self  -  inductance  of  an 
electric  circuit  to  the  action  of  inertia  in  a 
moving  body  ;  if  the  electron  theory  is  true, 
self-inductance  is  simply  the  inertia  of  the 
moving  corpuscles  forming  the  current. ti 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  said  that  there  is  no  inertia  i 
except  electric  inertia,  and  that  the  electron: 
is  probably  the  fundamental  substance. 


In  his  second  lecture  uponc 
Low'Grade^Gas  "  The  Future  of  Coal  Gas  andc 
Allied  Illuminants,”  delivered! 


towards  intend-  themselves  so  unusual  that 
ing  Lessees.  .  ,  - 

they  are  hardly  likely  often  to 


be  repeated,  yet  lessors  of  houses  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  law  which  is  laid  down 
in  that  case.  The  plaintiff,  attracted  by  a 
notice  "To  be  let’’  in  front  of  an  unfurnished 
house,  obtained  an  order  from  agents  to 
view  it.  He  found  it  much  out  of  repair, 
and  considered  the  steps  leading  to  the 
basement  actually  dangerous,  and  informed 
the  house  agents  of  this.  He,  however, 
retained  the  key,  and  some  few  days  later 
again  visited  the  premises  with  his  wife,  but 
as  he  was  going  up  the  steps  to  the  front  door 
they  gave  way  with  him,  and  he  sustained  per- 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge  gave  a 
Electrons.  very  interesting  lecture  on 
"  Electrons  ’’  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Engineers  last  week.  The 
author  of  “  Modern  Views  of  Electricity” 
gave  a  masterly  resume  of  the  evidence  we 
have  for  the  existence  of  material  particles 
less  than  the  hydrogen  atom,  which  move 
with  a  velocity  approaching  that  of  light. 
The  first  important  discoveries  in  this 
direction  were  made  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  who  was  struck  by  the  apparently 
material  nature  of  the  electric  discharge 
through  rarefied  gases.  He  found  that  these 
discharges  were  not  due  to  wave  motion, 


before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Monday  last,  t 
Professor  Lewes  recommended  the  passage1; 
of  40  per  cent,  of  water-gas  through  the 
retorts  during  the  distillation  of  coal  in  large, 
works,  and  the  carbonisation  of  tar  by  a 
new  process  now  being  worked  at  Sligo  fori 
small  works.  In  both  cases  the  resultl 
would  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing 
gas  without  greatly  reducing  its  value  for: 
industrial  or  domestic  purposes.  Referring 
to  the  use  of  Argand  burners  with  low. 
grade  gas,  Professor  Lewes  pointed  out; 
that  the  London  Argand  burner  is  not  suit-i 
able  for  consuming  low  grade  gas,  and  gave 
the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,.: 
which  show  that  a  much  higher  efficiency  can 
be  obtained  by  burning  low  grade  gas  in  an 
Argand  burner  of  the  type  used  for  testing 
gas  at  Wandsworth.  He  also  observed  that 
the  City  of  London  Gas  Act,  1868,  requires 
that  the  burner  selected  by  the  Gas  Referees 
for  gas  testing  shall  be  such  “  as  shall  be 
the  most  suitable  for  obtaining  from  the  gas 
the  greatest  amount  of  light,  and  shall  be 
practicable  for  use  by  the  consumer,”  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  London 
Argand  burner  would  have  to  be  discarded 
when  testing  the  low-grade  gas  now  coming 
into  use.  That  the  burner  selected  for  tesiing 
should  be  the  most  efficient  the  consumer  can 
employ  is,  of  course,  only  just ;  but  now  that 
non-luminous  gas  can  be  readily  used  for 
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jhting  purposes,  and  that  so  large  a  pro- 1 
irtion  of  the  total  output  of  gas  is  used 
r  heating  purposes,  vve  should  like  to  see  a  | 
:ating-power  standard  introduced.  The  ^ 
>mmereial  value  of  gas  both  for  heating 
id  lighting  purposes  is  now  more  largely 
ipendent  upon  its  calorific  value  than  upon 
5  illuminating  power  when  burned  in  an 
rgand  burner. 


Between  Cernavoda  and  Fe- 
inube  Bridges. tes,i  ,he  river  Danube  consists 
of  two  channels — the  Danube 
-oper  and  the  Borcea — and  between  these 
;s  an  island,  some  13  kilometres  in  width, 
hich  is  submerged  at  high  water.  The 
instruction  of  a  new  railway  for  military 
id  commercial  reasons  has  necessitated  the 
.aiding  of  a  series  of  bridges'and  viaducts, 
ommencing  at  the  Cernavoda  bank  we  have, 
:st,  the  Charles  I.  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
*8-28  metres  long,  and  a  viaduct  91275 
etres  in  length  extending  to  the  island, 
ext  come  4,126  metres  of  embankment, 
455-2  metres  of  viaduct,  6,086  metres  of  em- 
inkment,  and  400  metres  of  viaduct,  lead- 
ig  up  to  the  Borcea  bridge  of  420  metres, 
hich  is  connected  with  the  other  side  of  the 
ver  by  150  metres^of  viaduct.  The  Charles 
bridge  is  carried  on  four  stone  piers, 
ad  consists  of  two  main  cantilevers,  240 
letres  in  length,  joined  in  the  centre  with 
bowstring  girder  90  metres  long,  and  con- 
ected  with  each  abutment  by  a  similar 
irder.  The  height  of  the  cantilever  above 
le  piers  is  32  metres,  the  web  is  composed 
f  inclined  members,  and  the  bridge  is  of 
le  "  through v  type,  in  which  the  platform 
carried  on  the  lower  chords  of  the  girders, 
he  width  of  the  girders  at  the  lower  chords 
i  9  metres,  and  at  the  top  chords  over  the 
iers  2  63  metres.  An  interesting  architec- 
lral  feature  of  the  bridge  is  the  massive 
ortal,  built  of  Italian  granite,  and  flanked 
t  each  side  by  a  colossal  bronze  figure 
presenting  a  Roumanian  soldier.  The 
iaduct  connecting  this  bridge  ,with  the 
;land  consists  of  fifteen  lattice  girders,  each 
0-85  metres  in  IeDgth,  supported} on  stone 
iers ;  the  adjoining  embankment  is  of 
tone,  and  the  viaduct  to  the  embankment 
allowing  includes  a  series  of  thirty-four 
irders,  each  42-80  metres  long,  carried  on 
lasonry  piers.  The  approach  viaduct  to 
he  Borcea  bridge  consists  of  eight 
irders,  each  50  metres  in  length.  The 
lorcea  bridge  includes  a  cantilever  ex¬ 
ending  across  two  piers  so  as  to  form  a 
entre  span  of  140  metres;  and  two  bow- 
tring  girders  90  metres  long,  one  at  each 
nd,  making,  with  the  projecting  arms  of 
ne  cantilever,  two  end’  spans,  each  of 
40  metres.  {Between  the  Borcea  bridge 
nd  the  Fetesti  bank  the  viaduct  consists  of 
iree  girder  spans  of  50  metres  each.  The 
'hole  of  this  important  engineering  work 
/as  placed  by  the  Roumanian  Government 
1  the  hands  of  M.  A.  Saligny,  as  chief 
ngineer,  and  its  cost'is  stated  to  have  been 
bout  1,400,000/. 


Application  will  be  made  to 
KospVtaT Burial  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
Ground  and  Session  for  leave  to  bring  in 
Dorset-street.  ° 

a  Bill  in  respect  of  the  old 
|urial  ground  in  Dorset-street,  in  the  parish 
(;f  St.  Bride,  appertaining  to  the  Bridewell 
[Hospital,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  De 
|a  Warr,  a  descendant  of  John  Sackville, 
bird  Duke  of  Dorset.  The  Bill  provides  for 


the  removal  of  the  restrictions  at  present 
imposed  by  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds 
Act  of  1884,  as  amended  by  the  Open 
Spaces  Act  of  1887,  and  for  enabling  the 
Earl  De  La  Warr  and  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  to  utilise  the  land  for  building 
purposes.  In  that  grave  -  yard  was 
buried  Robert  Levett  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
befriended.  The  hospital  was  established 
as  a  workhouse  and  a  house  of  correction 
temp.  Edward  VI.,  who  gave  his  father’s 
palace  near  the  well  of  St.  Bride  (in  Bride- 
lane)  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  ;  the 
buildings  in  Bridge  -  street  comprise  the 
treasurer’s  residence,  the  court-room,  and 
offices  of  the  governors  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem  Hospitals,  and  a  few  cells  for 
the  punishment  of  refractory  apprentices. 
Dorset-street  and  Salisbury-square  comme¬ 
morate  the  town  house  of  the  Bishops  of 
Salisbury,  of  whom  Bishop  Jewel  exchanged 
it  for  some  land  in  Wiltshire  to  the  father  of 
Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  poet, 
who  lived  there,  as  also,  it  is  stated,  did  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  before  his 
removal  to  York  House  in  the  Strand.  The 
Duke’s,  or  Dorset-gardens,  theatre  in  Dorset- 
street  was  built  by  Wren,  with  sculpture 
reputedly  by  Gibbons,  for  Betterton  and  Sir 
William  Davenant’s  widow.  The  theatre, 
which  had  a  handsome  front  towards  the 
river,  and  stairs  at  the  waterside,  remained 
until  about  1720 ;  its  site  was  ultimately 
laken  for  the  City  of  London  Gas  Company’s 
works,  which  were  removed  shortly  after 
the  building  of  the  Victoria  Embankment. 


Society  of  The  w‘ater  exhibition  of  the 
Painters  in  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  ater-Colours  is  of  rather 
unusual  interest  in  respect  of  the  work  of 
some  of  the  new  or  comparatively  new 
members,  and  the  variety  of  the  methods 
and  schools  of  water-colour  art  illustrated. 
We  propose  in  our  next  issue  to  reler  to  it 
rather  more  fully  than  we  can  find  space  for 
under  "Notes.” 


At  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine-Art 
ThSodetyAlt  Society  in  New  Bond-street 
there  is  on  view  an  interesting 
and  varied  collection  of  drawings,  pastels, 
and  a  few  water-colours,  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
black-and-white  line  drawings  made  for 
Punch.  They  are,  of  course,  excellent  work 
of  their  kind,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
original  drawings  of  so  many  good  and 
Punch  illustrations  ;  but  the  artistic  interest 
of  the  collection  lies  more  in  the  pastels, 
many  of  which  are  admirable ;  we  may 
mention  especially  "Primavera”  (98),  a 
quarter-length  study  of  a  girl  with  remark¬ 
ably  good  modelling  of  the  features.  Mr. 
Partridge  in  several  water-colour  sketches 
treats  architectural  subjects  well,  and 
there  is  striking  effect  in  a  pastel  of  the 
"Church  of  the  Salute  by  Moonlight” 
(94).  In  the  outer  room  at  the  same  gallery 
there  is  a  collection  of  charcoal  drawings  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Hopwood,  of  the  Royal  Water¬ 
colour  Society,  which  show  great  freedom 
and  power  in  the  treatment  of  charcoal. 
"Feeding  Time ”  (12),  an  interior  of  a  cow¬ 
house,  is  a  very  powerful  study,  which  might 
have  come  from  Millet.  "An  Auld  Body” 
(17),  a  portrait  of  an  old  peasant,  is  another 
especially  successful  example.  A  good 
many  slight  and  broadly  handled  landscape 
subjects  are  noteworthy  for  the  manner  in 


which  the  impression  of  light  and  air  is 
given  in  this  somewhat  rough  material,  as 
well  as  for  the  instinct  in  landscape  com¬ 
position  which  they  display. 


_.  . , ,  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some- 
The  Abbey,  ,  .  . 

Bury  St.  thing  like  a  systematic  research 
Edmunds,  among  the  remains  of  the 
Abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  has  been 
undertaken,  and  excavations  have  been  in 
progress  for  three  or  four  weeks  past.  This 
great  Abbey  with  its  surroundings  was  of 
such  historical  and  architectural  importance 
that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  learn  all 
about  it  which  the  remains  still  extant  can 
furnish.  According  to  the  Norwich  Gazette , 
the  excavations  have  brought  to  light  a 
square  chamber  which  might  prove  to  be  a 
sort  of  outer  court  to  the  Chapter  House  : — 
“There  are  well-defined  stone  seats  running 
round  it  ;  the  walls  are  of  plaster,  and  in  places 
traces  of  red  stencilling  in  geometrical  designs  are 
distinctly  seen.  From  this  court  a  doorway  has 
been  discovered  leading  to  a  long  narrow  apartment 
running  eastward  towards  the  river.  The  east  end 
of  this  apartment  is  paved,  but  the  use  of  the  place 
is  not  known.  South  of  that  is  another  square 
chamber,  roughly  speaking,  and  a  long  south  wall 
has  been  uncovered  to  the  length  of  nearly  90  ft., 
which,  it  is  conjectured,  may  be  the  north  wall 
of  the  Chapter  House,  supposing  the  latter  to  run 
between  the  excavated  portion  and  the  Abbey 

church . Within  the  pa3t  few  days  there  has 

been  discovered  a  wall  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  having  a  well-defined  stone  bench  running 
round  the  interior,  and  the  ba3e3  of  the  columns 
still  in  their  places.  At  the  entrance  to  this  apart¬ 
ment  one  or  two  of  the  glazed  tiles  are  still  in  situ." 
It  is  hoped  also  to  discover  the  crypt  in 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  body  of  St. 
Edmund  was  buried  by  the  monks  when 
they  had  warning  cf  the  coming  dissolution. 
Sir  Ernest  Clarke  and  Dr.  Montagu  James, 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  started  the 
investigations  and  got  together  a  committee 
to  assist  ia  carrying  them  on.  We  are  in¬ 
formed,  however,  that  the  funds  already 
subscribed  towards  the  work  will  be  soon 
exhausted,  and  that  subscriptions  are  much 
needed  towards  continuing  it.  We  hope 
they  will  be  forthcoming,  for  the  subject  is 
of  far  more  than  local  interest. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  question  of  reserving  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest  from  work  for  all  employees  and  work¬ 
men  occupied  in  the  building  trades  was 
again  br:ught  up  at  the  Congress  of  Builders 
and  Contractors  just  held  at  Paris,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  open  a  congress  to  deal 
specially  with  this  subject  at  the  Bourse  de 
Commerce  on  December  11.  The  discussion 
will  comprise  the  means  of  extending  and 
generalising  the  principle  of  Sunday  rest 
in  the  building  industries  ;  the  part  which  the 
various  building  corporations  should  take  in 
the  matter,  and  the  obligations  to  be  imposed  ; 
the  influence  which  such  a  measure  would 
have  on  the  price  of  labour  ;  and  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  to  the  employee  and  workman. 

Parliament  has  adopted  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  transfer  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  the  City  of  Paris.  A  clause, 
proposed  by  M.  Georges  Berger,  was  added, 
stating  that  the  Government  will  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Municipal  Council  to 
study  a  means  of  preserving  the  Galerie  des 
Machines,  and  re-erecting  it  on  a  portion  of 
the  ground  to  be  left  vacant  by  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  fortifications,  probably 
between  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande  Arrace  and 
the  Porte  des  Ternes. 

A  competition  is  opened  for  plans  and 
designs  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Troyes.  The  cost  of  the  proposed 
new  building  is  to  be  60,000 /.  Premiums  of 
240/.,  160/.,  and  60/.  will  be  awarded. 

The  Touring  Club  of  France  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  three  pamphlets  treating  on  the  various 
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questions  concerning  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  hotels,  the  sanitary  installation 
of  bedrooms,  toilet  and  bath  rooms,  water- 
closets,  and  kitchens.  All  these  questions  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  members  of 
the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Touring 
Club. 

The  Vieux  Paris  Committee  has  passed 
a  vote  concerning  the  revision  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  1850,  requiring  the  periodical  clean¬ 
ing  and  painting  of  house  fronts  at  Paris.  The 
Committee  requires  that  a  certain  latitude 
should  be  allowed  to  owners  of  artistic  house 
fronts,  and  that  these  should  not  be  compelled 
to  paint  or  silicate  their  facades,  but  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  simply  brush  and  wash  them  after 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  official  archi¬ 
tect  of  their  quarter. 

The  Union  Syndicale  des  Architectes  is 
organising  a  new  and  rather  original  com¬ 
petition,  to  be  called  a  “  Concours  des  Idees." 
Instead  of  the  competitors  having  to  comply 
with  a  defined  annual  programme  which 
up  to  the  present  has  not  produced  much 
originality,  it  is  decided  that  architects, 
engineers,  artists,  and  others  should  submit 
drawings,  descriptions,  or  even  written  lec¬ 
tures,  putting  forward  in  a  clear  form  any 
original  ideas  they  may  have  concerning 
decoration,  architecture,  art.  construction, 
sanitation,  &c.  The  idea  of  this  competition 
emanates  from  M.  de  Baudot,  the  well-known 
architect,  pupil  of  Viollet-le-Duc.  M.  de 
Baudot  will  open  his  annual  course  of  lectures 
on  the  “  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance"  at  the  Trocadcro  Museum 
this  month.  He  will  more  especially  lecture 
on  Italian  and  French  Renaissance. 

M.  Albert  Carre,  the  director  of  the  theatre 
of  the  Opera  Comique,  has  submitted  to  the 
Municipality  a  new  scheme  for  the  formation 
of  a  popular  theatre  at  Paris.  He  proposes  to 
acquire  and  rearrange  the  circus  building  at 
Montmartre  for  this  purpose,  and  requests  the 
City  of  Paris  to  grant  an  annual  subvention 
of  4,ooo/. 

The  Salon  du  Mobilier  has  now  closed  its 
doors,  after  a  few  months  of  considerable 
success.  The  Minister  of  Commerce,  M. 
Trouillot,  made  the  various  awards,  which  were 
carried  off  chiefly  by  the  best-known  Parisian 
firms  connected  with  furnishing  and  decoration. 

The  new  building  of  the  Academie  de  Mede- 
cine  was  inaugurated  on  November  25.  This 
i  nportant  and  much-needed  building  is'situated 
in  1  he  Rue  Bonaparte,  next  to  the  iront  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  archi¬ 
tect  is  M.  Rochet,  official  architect  to  the 
Assistance  Publique. 

The  Chateau  d'Eu,  which  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
which  contained  so  many  valuable  artistic 
works,  most  cf  which  were  fortunately  rescued 
in  time,  was  built  on  the  position  of  a  fortress 
raised  in  870  by  Charlemagne  to  resist  the 
Norman  invasion.  The  present  chateau  was 
built  by  the  Due  Henri  de  Guise  in  1578,  and 
was  inhabited  in  i66r  by  Mile,  de  Montpensier, 
who  entrusted  to  Le  Notre  the  designing  of  the 
existing  park  and  gardens,  and  collected  in  the 
chateau  the  pictures  which  later  on  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Museum  at  Versailles  created  by 
Louis  Philippe.  The  late  Queen  Victoria 
visited  this  cha’eau  several  times. 

The  members  of  the  Academie  are  seriously 
protesting  against  the  scheme  of  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  which  they  say  will, 
unless  carried  out  according  to  their  desires, 
cause  great  prejudice  to  their  official  building! 
the  Institut.  Tney  require  the  construction  of 
the  new  portion  destined  for  the  public  offices 
of  the  Institut  before  the  commencement  of 
any  work  of  demolishing,  and  they  ask 
that  the  plans  of  this  portion  be  submitted  to 
them  at  once,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
assured  that  the  public  services  of  the  Institut 
shall  suffer  no  detriment  on  account  of  the 
proposed  work  of  prolongation.  They  also  ask 
that  the  City  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State  a  piece  of  ground  of  such  dimensions 
and  position  to  allow  the  new  buildings  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance,  and  isolated  from  the 
public  road  or  square  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  the  principal  rooms  situated  on,  and 
lighted  by,  a  large  courtyard  similar  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ings  uf  the  Institut.  An  objection  has  been 
also  put  forward  to  the  scheme  of  a  new  line 
of  Metropolitan  railway,  which  will  pass 
directly  beneath  the  foundations  of  the 
building,  just  under  the  large  Salle  des 
Seances. 

The  exhibition  of  the  signboard  competition 
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designs,  has  attracted  a  great  many  visitors  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  form  a  curious  col¬ 
lection,  interesting  from  its  novelty,  and,  though 
rather  weak  from  the  artistic  point  of  view, 
seem  to  give  some  promise  for  the  future,  in  a 
class  of  decorative  design  which  is  not  to  be 
despised  ;  for  artistically  designed  signboards 
have  always  a  commercial  value.  Two 
hundred  and  one  competitors  have  responded 
to  the  invitation,  and  among  them  are  two 
members  of  the  Institut,  M.  Detaille  and 
M.  Gcrome.  The  former,  who  started 
the  idea  of  the  competition,  has  sent 
a  pretty  design,  representing  a  cupid 
in  the  dress  of  a  mou-quetaire  of  the 
Louis  XV.  period.  M.  Gcrome  has  signed 
“  Gcrome  barbouillavit,  a  no  domini  1902,"  on 
a  study  of  a  little  dog  in  a  irame  surrounded 
by  indications  of  optical  work.  These  are 
really  two  pretty  pictures,  and  among  the  rest 
of  the  exhibits  there  are  a  great  many  genre 
and  still-life  pictures  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  take  for  signboards.  Much  more 
suitable  is  the  wrought -iron  sign  by  M. 
Bergeotte  intended  for  Pinaud  the  per¬ 
fumer,  or  the  design  by  M.  Tronchet,  the 
architect,  in  the  form  of  a  basket  with  luminous 
letters,  intended  for  the  Paillard  Restaurant.  M. 
Willet'e,  the  caricaturist,  is,  as  u«ual,  original 
in  his  designs,  among  which  we  find  the  well- 
known  “Chat  noir  "  of  the  cabaret  at  Mon'- 
rnartre.  There  is  a  good  one  by  M.  Abel  Truchet, 
of  sheet  iron  painted  on  both  sides,  on  one 
side  children  holding  luminous  balloons,  on 
the  other  side  geese  round  a  saucepan  ; 
another  by  MM.  Pierre  Roche  and  Regius, 
showing  an  immense  spit  with  birds  and 
other  game  on  it  cut  out  in  sheet  iron  and 
painted.  We  may  mention  also  one  by  M. 
Schenck,  a  drysalter’s  sign,  an  imitation  in 
wrought-iron  of  the  vertebrae  of  a  fish,  with 
a  copper  head  and  two  luminous  eyes.  There 
is  also  a  collection  of  historic  signs,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  “Gourmand"  by 
Debucourt,  and  the  one  painted  by  Boilly  in 
1822  for  a  cafe  in  the  Palais  Royale  ;  also 
paintings  by  Chardin,  fruit  pieces  by  Diaz, 
and  a  horse  by  Millet,  the  painter  of  the 
“  Angelus." 

The  Parisian  Press  has  been  much  occupied 
about  the  future  condition  of  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Paris,  between  the  Porte  d'Auteuil  and 
the  Porte  Maillot,  after  the  removal  of  the 
fortifications.  It  was  hoped  that  this  alteration 
would  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Paris 
by  throwing  this  portion  of  the  city  more  open 
to  the  air  and  in  more  direct  connexion  with 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Unfortunately  the 
letting  out  of  the  cleared  land  for  building 
seems  to  threaten  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
very  high  buildings  which  will  entirely  do 
away  with  the  advantage  expected  from  the 
removal  of  the  fortifications  ;  it  is  even  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Ranelagh  quarter,  with  its 
gardens  and  plantations,  so  much  frequented 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  will  be  encroached 
upon  by  the  speculating  builder.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Municipal  Council,  the  “  Vieux  Paris  ” 
Committee,  and  the  Conseil  d’Hygiene,  will 
join  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  this  practical 
loss  of  what  was  intended  as  a  benefit  to  the 
city. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is  to  give  his  formal 
enactment  shortly  in  regard  to  the  viaduct  at 
Passy.  The  work  will  be  commenced  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards.  The  viaduct  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  lower  roadway  ("  premier  pont"), 
with  double  tracks  for  vehicles  and  foot 
passengers,  and  a  second  roadway  superposed 
on  this,  for  the  metropolitan  railway.  The 
entire  height  will  be  about  50  ft.  above  the 
water  line.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
finished  in  two  years.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  almost  decided  that  the  Pont  de  l'Institut, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discus¬ 
sion,  should  be  abandoned.  There  is  talk  of 
substituting  for  this  an  alteration  of  the  Pont 
des  Arts  so  as  to  fit  it  for  wheeled  traffic.  The 
tunnel  under  the  river  for  the  metropolitan  rail 
way,  which  was  to  follow  nearly  the  same  course 
and  to  pass  under  the  Institut  building,  is  also 
to  be  modified,  and  is  to  pass  under  part  of  the 
Louvre  Gardens  and  cross  under  the  Seine 
near  the  Pont  des  Arts,  reaching  the  left  bank- 
near  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  which  is  to  be 
widened. 

The  Service  des  Beaux-Arts  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  is  to  submit  to  the  City  Council  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  first  annual  exhibition  of 
photographs  of  Parisian  sites  suggested  by  the 
Vieux  Paris  Committee.  The  first  exhibition 
will  be  held  from  October  15  to  November  15 
of  next  year,  either  at  the  HGtel  de  Ville  or  at 
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the  Petit  Palais.  It  will  have  for  its  ma 
object  the  illustration  of  the  banks  of  the  riv« 
the  Marches  aux  Fleurs,  and  the  old  houses: 
Paris.  The  photographs  to  which  the  jui 
award  medals  will  be  preserved  in  the  Carnr 
valet  Museum.  For  the  further  exhibitions) 
fresh  programme  will  be  drawn  up  each  ye,t 
by  the  Vieux  Paris  Committee.  This  sam 
Committee,  in  its  latest  report,  has  recor 
mended  that  a  collection  of  the  ancient  reg' 
lations  and  by-laws  relating  to  the  publl 
streets  should  be  printed.  Such  a  collectioi 
accompanied  by  plans,  would  supply  a  re 
want,  and  would  enable  the  Municipal  Couno 
to  know  exactly  the  charges  and  liabilities  co: 
nected  with  certain  streets,  which  are  constant 
violated  now,  to  the  great  detriment  of  tl 
buildings — especially  the  facades  in  the  Plai 
Vendome,  the  Place  Vosges,  and  the  Plai. 
Royale,  the  architectural  symmetry  of  whio 
is  being  gradually  destroyed. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Bouchot,  the  Curate 
of  the  Musee  des  Etampes,  has  a  scheme  i< 
an  exhibition  of  Early  French  art  whicl 
according  to  his  view,  based  on  documen: 
existing  in  the  Museum,  will  go  to  sho> 
that  the  French  “  Primitifs,"  or  earl 
painters,  were  in  advance  of  the  German 
—Van  Eyck  for  example.  According  t 
M.  Bouchot,  the  two  Schools  of  Avigno 
and  Burgundy,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ii 
eluded  painters  who  were  really  masters  in  an 
before  the  school  of  Fontainebleau  had  bee. 
founded  on  the  imitation  of  the  Italian  ani 
Flemish  schools.  The  proposed  exhibitioi 
will  at  any  rate  be  of  great  interest,  and  wil 
include  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory,  as  well  a 
chased  and  engraved  metal,  all  belonging 
the  period  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Saint  Louis 

M.  Emile  Breton,  landscape  painter,  hai 
died  at  Courrieres,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
He  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists  ;  he  w  as  thi 
the  brother  of  Jules  Breton,  who  was  hi! 
instructor  in  art,  and  uncle  of  Mine.  Demon!; 
Breton.  He  made  his  first  public  appearance 
at  the  Salon  of  1861,  obtained  a  “  third  medal  1 
at  that  of  1866,  a  “second"  in  1867,  and  ! 
“first"  in  1868.  He  specially  excelled  i:i 
marine  subjects,  and  also  painted  landscapes 
of  great  power  of  effect.  His  colour  wa 
heavy,  but  his  pictures  showed  a  broad  an< 
grand  style  which  produced  a  great  impression: 
though  he  never  obtained  the  fame  and  popq 
larity  of  his  brother  Jules  Breton. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISE 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  third  general  meeting  (business)  of  tht 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  foi 
session  1902-1903  was  held  on  Monday,  whei 
the  following  candidates  for  membership  wen 
elected  :  — 

As  Fellows,  Messrs.  W.  Black,  Cape  Town 
South  Africa  ;  W.  J.  Hardcastle,  London  ;  L 

V.  Hunt,  London  ;  L.  Martin,  London  ;  ] 
Ransome,  Consulting  Architect  to  Government 
Calcutta,  India;  S.  B.  Russell,  London. 

As  Associates,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Allsop,  Par. 
nell,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  ;  C.  Worb; 
Beaumont,  London  ;  J.  H.  Belfrage,  London* 
R.  Ber rill,  London  ;  W.  Bevan,  London  ;  H.  C 
Bishop,  London  ;  E.  D.  Brown,  London  ;  R 
P.  Chamberlain,  Leicester  ;  H.  Chapman 
London  ;  A.  R.  Conder,  London  ;  E.  F.  M 
Elms,  London  ;  R.  F.  Farrar,  London  ;  J.  H 
Gibbons,  Manchester  ;  T.  H.  Gibbs,  London: 
T.  S.  Gregson,  London  ;  B.  Greig,  London  1 
P.  J.  Groom,  London  ;  P.  J.  Haywood 
London  ;  W.  H.  Hobday,  London  ;  0 

Holden,  Kettering  ;  H.  S.  Jardine,  Lon 
don  :  I.  C.  Kent,  Boynton,  Hailshami 
R.  G.  Kirkby,  Sunderland  ;  H.  L.  Emili 
Merille  de  Colleville,  Brighton  ;  W.  J.  Nash 
Bournemouth  ;  C.  F.  Newcombe,  Newcastle 
upon-Tyne  ;  P.  C.  Newman,  London  ;  W.  C 
Oman,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  E.  0 
Payne,  London  ;  W.  S.  Payne,  London  ;  R 
McMinnies  Roberts,  London  ;  A.  R.  Robertson 
London  ;  E.  Simm,  Osbaldestone,  near  Black 
burn  ;  S.  Smith,  Deal  ;  J.  Swarbrick,  Man 
Chester  ;  C.  F.  Ward,  London  ;  L.  F.  Ward 
Birmingham  ;  C.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  London 
T.  W.  Whipp,  Scarborough  ;  H.  A.  Wilson 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  R.  G,  Wilson,  jun, 
Aberdeen  ;  D.  Wood,  Newark-on-Trent 

W.  W.  Wrigley,  Wakefield. 

/Is  Hon.  Associate. — Mr.  G.  M.  Freeman 
K.C.,  J.P.,  Kensington,  W. 

The  announcement  of  the  results  of  th 
November  examinations  was  made  during  th 
meeting.  The  Preliminary  examination,  quali 
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fying  for  Probationership  R.I.B.A.,  was  held  in 
London  and  the  undermentioned  provincial 
centres  on  November  4  and  5.  Of  the  163 
candidates  admitted,  fifty-four  were  exempted 
from  sitting  and  109  were  examined,  with  the 
following  Jesuits  : — 


Centre.  Number  Examined. 

Passed. 

Relegated. 

London  . 

61 

39 

22 

Birmingham .. 

13  ... 

10 

3 

Bristol  . 

3 

2 

Leeds . 

10 

3 

Manchester 

13  ... 

10 

3 

Newcastle . 

7 

6 

...  1 

109 

75 

34 

The  following  passed  candidates,  with  those 
exempted — 129  altogether — have  been  regis¬ 
tered  as  Probationers  : — 

Messrs.  N.  A.  Allen,  Stroud  ;  A.  Andrew,  Kil 
marnock,  N.B.;  T.  S.  Attlee,  Putney,  S.W.;  W. 
Baird,  London  ;  T.  W.  Barley,  Monton  Eccles  ; 

L.  Barnish,  Southport,  Lancs.;  H.  D.  Barry, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent  ;  A.  Binning,  Blackheath, 
S.E.:  W.  Blackshaw,  jun.,  Stockport  ;  Q.  M. 
Bluhm,  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea,  Lancs  ;  K.  W. 
Booth.  Brockley,  S.E.;  A.  E.  L.  Bower, 
Liverpool  ;  F.  A.  Broad,  Bournemouth  ;  F. 
Brooksby,  Salop ;  A.  F.  Bryan,  Waterless, 
Lutterworth,  Leicester  ;  A.  Bulloch,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W.;  J.  W.  Cabre,  Liverpool  ;  A.  F. 
■Caine,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. ;  D.  W.  Clark, 
Twickenham;  G.  L.  Clarke,  Keighley;  N.  S. 
Clarke,  Beverley  ;  H.  Codings,  Scarborough  ; 
C.  R.  Corfield,  Birmingham  ;  R.  Il.Crummack, 
Hartlepool  ;  C.  W.  Davis,  Birmingham  ;  S.  M, 
Dempster,  Bays  water  ;  W.  F.  Dickinson; 
London  ;  C.  M.  Drewitt,  Southport,  Lancs., 

H.  V.  M.  Emerson,  Wimbledon,  S.W. ;  H.  C. 
Emery,  Hornsey,  N.;  C.  W.  Fairweather, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  S.  G.  Follett,  Edinburgh; 
iG.  Foster,  Ilford  ;  H.  IT.  Fraser,  York  ;  A.  W. 
iFulton,  Liverpool  ;  E.  H.  Gandy,  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  W.  S.  George,  London  ;  J.  J.  Goldie, 
London  ;  J.  Govan,  Wishaw  ;  J.  H.  Grant, 
Hyde,  Cheshire  ;  T.  F.  W.  Grant,  Felstead, 
Essex  ;  E.  H.  Hacking,  Manchester;  C.  L. 
Hampton,  Wimbledon  Common,  S.W.  ; 
W.  K.  Hart,  Wakefield  ;  E.  H.  Harvey,  South- 
sea  :  R.  W.  Hawkes,  Stratford-on-Avon  ; 
W.  F.  Helm,  Woolston,  Hants  ;  J.  W.  Hepburn, 
London;  D.  Hill,  Catford,  S.E.  ;  O.  H.  W. 
Hillerns,  Hessle  ;  F.  J.  W.  Hodson,  Bourne¬ 
mouth  ;  A.  E.  Holbrow,  London  ;  T.  Holland, 
Clay  Cross;  E.  H.  Huneyburne,  Southport; 
P.  C.  Hoy,  Heaton  Mersev,  near  Manchester  ; 
H.  Hudson,  Shipley  ;  G.  F.  Iotham,  Sandwich 
School;  S.  D.  Jennings,  Birmingham;  C. 
Johnston,  London  ;  J.  H.  Jones,  Swansea ; 
R.  T.  W.  Jordan,  North  Shields  ;  G.  A.  Kay, 
Ramsey ;  J.  Kellett,  Ealing,  W. ;  A.  Kirby, 
Watford  ;  J.  Knight,  Manchester  ;  C.  A.  Lamb, 
Hammersmith  ;  A.  H.  Lamont,  Edinburgh  ; 
R.  A.  Lawton,  Rochdale  ;  A.  J.  L.  Leman, 
Clapham,  S.W.  ;  F.  G.  Leonard,  Chatham  ; 
J.  N.  Lewis,  Waterloo,  Liverpool ;  H.  C. 
Lowick,  Little  Brington,  Northamptonshire ; 

F.  H.  McDonnell,  Forest  Gate,  S.E. ;  H.  S. 
Maclaren,  Brighton  ;  W.  R.  Mann,  Leicester  ; 
H.  Y.  Margary,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W.  ; 
C.  B.  Metcalfe,  Bradford  ;  W.  Milburn, 
jun.,  Sunderland  ;  D.  Milne,  Streatham 
Hill,  S.W. ;  J.  Mundell,  West  Hartlepool; 
C.  H.  Murray,  Eastbourne,  Sussex  ; 
A.  H.  Nathanielsz,  Glasgow  ;  H.  B.  Newbold, 
Notting  Hill,  W.  ;  L.  M.  Newell,  Ledsham, 
near  Chester  ;  S.  G.  Newstead,  London  ;  L.  S. 
Nicholls,  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham  ; 

F.  G.  Oliver,  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  H.  A. 
Palmer,  Petersfield  ;  T.  C.  Pomphrey,  Wishaw, 

N. B.  ;  S.  Pool,  Derby  ;  N.  O.  Reiersen,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  W.  H.  E.  Roberts,  Wandsworth  ;  A.  K. 
Robertson,  Edinburgh  ;  E.  M.  Runtz,  Lewes  ; 
R.  A.  R.  Saunders,  Exeter  ;  J.  W.  Shaft, 
Petersfield  ;  W.  G.  Shaw,  Blackburn  ;  C.  R. 
Shield,  London  ;  L.  A.  D.  Shiner,  Grays, 
Essex  ;  G.  E.  Sleightholm,  Scarborough  ; 
F.  R.  Smith,  Leeds  ;  H.  M.  Spence,  North 
Shields ;  H.  Stephen,  Leigh,  Lancs  ;  B.  M. 
Sullivan,  Hastings  ;  J.  B.  Surman,  Birming¬ 
ham  ;  W.  Sutcliffe,  l'odmorden  ;  T.  A.  Swan, 
Edinburgh ;  W.  C.  Symes,  London  ;  H.  A. 
Symington,  Leicester  ;  W.  J.  W.  Todd,  Edin- 
aurgh  ;  J.  W.  Tomlinson,  Coventry  ;  W.  H.  C. 
Tryon,  Epsom  ;  G.  C.  Tyler,  Send,  Surrey  ; 

O.  Unsworth,  London  ;  R.  O.  Warder,  Erding- 
:on,  West  Birmingham  ;  F.  Waterman,  Nor¬ 
wood,  S.E.  ;  L.  T.  Weaser,  Clapton,  N.E.  ; 

M.  E.  Webb,  London  ;  J.  H.  L.  Wheatley,  St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea  ;  P.  G.  White,  Bromley, 
Kent ;  J.  H.  Williams,  Leeds,  Yorks  ;  W.  S. 
■Willis,  Great  Grimsby  ;  H.  J.  Wilson,  Peter¬ 
borough  ;  A.  E.  Wright,  Kingston  on-Thames  ; 


G.  Young,  Glasgow  ;  R.  C.  Young,  Bristol  ; 
B.  C.  Westwick,  Mansfield  ;  G.  B.  Wills, 
London. 

The  Intermediate  Examination,  qualifying 
for  Studentship,  was  held  in  London  and  the 
under-mentioned  provincial  centres  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  Ninety-eight  probationers 
were  examined,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Centre. 

Number 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Relegated. 

London  . 

..  67  .. 

40 

...  27 

Bristol . 

5 

3 

...  2 

Glasgow . 

6  .. 

5 

...  I 

Leeds . 

7  •• 

2 

•  ••  5 

Manchester 

...  13  •• 

4 

9 

98 

54 

44 

The  successful  candidates  have  been  registered 
as  Students.  Their  names,  given  in  order  of 
merit  as  placed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  are 
as  follows  : — 

Messrs.  S.  Warwick,  London  ;  A.  G.  Parker, 
London;  H.  A.  Willatt,  Nottingham;  G.  Hanson, 
Bradford  ;  J.  D.  Clarke,  London  ;  G.  V.  Myer, 
London  ;  C.  Forsyth,  Glasgow  ;  H.  V.  Sheb- 
beare,  Surbiton  ;  W.  D.  Quirke,  London  ; 

F.  B.  Foster,  Leamington  Spa  ;  G.  Dykes, 
Glasgow  ;  A.  Wagstaff,  Glasgow,  W.  ;  C.  J. 
Goodwin,  Croydon,  Surrey  ;  H.  E.  Woodsend, 
Nottingham  ;  C.  E.  Lovell,  Gravesend  ;  R.  A. 
Loveitt,  Abergavenny  ;  H.  J.  Richardson,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea  ;  D.  B.  Hutton,  Glasgow  ; 

G.  A.  Johnson,  Croydon  ;  C.  Paterson,  Bowdon, 
Cheshire  ;  G.  F.  B.  Daniell,  London  ;  W. 
Haywood,  Birmingham  ;  T.  T.  Cumming, 
Reading;  H.  Langman,  Southport;  R.  Don¬ 
nelly,  Holywood,  co.  Down  ;  M.  Skinner, 
Beckenham  ;  P.  M.  Stratton,  Salisbury  ;  P.  G. 
Crawley,  Peterborough  ;  H.  S.  Sawyer, 
Winchester  ;  B.  B.  Hooper,  Brixton,  S.W.  ; 

I.  T.  Sifton,  London  ;  E.  A.  Agulter,  London  ; 

G.  N.  Beaumont,  Wakefield  ;  A.  F.  S.  Bryden, 
Glasgow  ;  A.  E.  Bullock,  Chiswick,  W.  ;  O.  H. 
Cockrill,  Great  Yarmouth  ;  I.  Cooke,  jun., 
Liscard,  Cheshire  ;  W.  H.  H.  Cooke,  Stroud  ; 
E.  H.  Edleston,  Nantwich,  Cheshire  ;  H.  L. 
Etherington-Smith,  London  ;  F.  J.  Humphry, 
Worthing  ;  H.  Hunnisett,  Rye  ;  P.  W.  Lovell, 
London  ;  A.  S.  Millar,  Reading  ;  C.  J.  Monson, 
Newark  ;  A.  Potter,  London  ;  E.  L.  Pryor, 
Greenwich,  S.E.  ;  H.  B.  Smith,  London  ;  R. 
Stubbs,  Cheshire  ;  J.  R.  Sykes,  London  ;  E.  R. 
Taylor,  London  ;  B’  W.  Thomas,  Southampton; 

R.  F.  Tucker,  Upper  Teddington,  S.W.  ;  H.  M. 
Whiddington,  London. 

The  Final  and  Special  Examinations,  quali¬ 
fying  for  candidature  as  Associate,  were  held 
in  London  from  November  14  \to  21.  Of 
the  forty-nine  candidates  examined,  twenty 
passed,  and  the  remaining  twenty-nine  were 
relegated  to  their  studies.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  passed  candidates  : — 
Messrs.  R.  Bennett,  Buxton  ;  W.  E.  Brooks, 
London  ;  F.  B.  Chester,  London  ;  W.  St.  L. 
Crowley,  Cardiff  ;  W.  Greenwood,  Blackburn  ; 

J.  H.  Higson,  Blackburn  ;  J.  Holt,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire  ;  H.  J.  B.  Hoskins,  Birmingham  ;  J. 
I.  P.  Jones,  Cardiff  ;  J.  M.  Lethbridge,  High- 
gate,  N.  ;  T.  F.  Maclennan,  Edinburgh  ;  C.  E. 
Monro,  Bearsden,  nr.  Glasgow  ;  G.  S.  Nicol, 
Birmingham  ;  C.  E.  L.  Parkinson,  London  ; 

H.  T.  Rees,  London  ;  X.  T.  Salmon,  Reading  ; 

S.  Towse,  Catford  ;  W.  H.  Watkins,  Bristol  ; 

H.  White,  Loughton,  Essex  ;  F.  C.  Wrigley, 
Chiswick,  W. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  failures 
in  each  subject  of  the  Final  : — 


I.  Design  . 23 

II.  Mouldings  and  Ornament  ...  23 

III.  Building  Materials .  14 

IV.  Principles  of  Hygiene  .  12 

V.  Specifications  ...  ...  ...  8 

VI.  Construction,  Foundations,  &c.  ...  13 

VII.  Construction,  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.  16 


The  Ashpitcl  Prize. — The  Board  of  Examiners 
recommend  that  this  prize  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
William  Greenwood,  of  Blackburn,  he  being 
the  candidate  who  has  distinguished  himself 
most  highly  in  the  Final  examinations  of  the 
year. 

Dilapidations. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  on  behalf  of  the 
Practice  Standing  Committee,  gave  an  outline 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume  on  “Dilapida¬ 
tions,"  prepared  by  the  Committee,  and  now  in 
the  Press.  At  the  conclusion,  the  thanks  of 
the  Institute  were  accorded  to  the  Practice 
Committee,  and  particularly  to  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee,  Messrs.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  C.  H.  Brodie, 


and  Sidney  Perks  for  their  labours  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  production  of  the  book. 

The  ^  following  is  a  precis  of  the  contents  of 
the  forthcoming  book  on  “  Dilapidations,” 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Committee, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  their  work  : — 

Chapter  I.— Preface.— Committee  appointed  in 
1842  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Publication  in  1S44  of  Committee’s  Report.  Order 
of  present  publication.  Best  current  practice. 
Revision  from  time  to  time  desirable. 

Chapter  II.— Repairing  and  Surrendering  Cove¬ 
nants. — Covenants  in  leases.  Dilapidations.  Typical 
forms  of  repairing  and  surrendering  covenants. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  Council  on 
covenants  in  1S44.  Mitigating  effect  of  legal  deci¬ 
sions.  Proposed  forms  of  repairing  and  surrendering 
covenants. 

Chapter  III.— Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Pre¬ 
mises.  —  Reports  as  schedules  to  leases.  What 
report  should  state.  Notes  as  to  existing  custom 
abroad  with  reference  to  records  of  the  condition 
of  the  premises  (“Elat  des  Lieux”),  France,  Bel¬ 
gium.  •'  Proces  Verbal  de  l'Etat  des  Lieux. ' 
Vienna,  Cologne,  Berlin,  Canada. 

Chapter  IV. — Liability  of  Lessee  under  a  Lease  for 
Years.  —  Definition  ol  dilapidations.  Burden  of 
repairs  in  tenant.  Possible  liabilities  of  lessee. 
Bricklayer,  mason,  tiler,  slater,  carpenter,  joiner, 
ironmonger,  smith,  plumber,  copper  smith  and  zinc- 
worker,  plasterer,  papeihanger,  painter,  glazier; 
altered  and  missing  parts  ul  buildings ;  special 
covenants  ;  practice  in  Scotland,  Iceland,  the 
colonies,  &c. 

Chapter  V. — Ycarlyand  Other  Tenancies.— Liability 
of  yearly  tenant.  Tenant  lor  life. 

Chapter  VI.— Farm  buildings  and  Farms.— 
Special  customs.  Custom  as  to  finding  materials. 
Payment  by  outgoing  tenant  for  dilapidations. 
Customs  as  to  cultivation,  &c. 

Chapter  I'll.  —  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations.— 
Principle  of  law.  Wise  v.  Metcalfe.  Martin  s. 
Roe.  Liabilities  of  Rectors.  Ecclesiastical  Dilapi¬ 
dations  Act,  1871.  Official  surveyors.  Exemption 
for  five  years.  Appeals.  Other  provisions. 

Chapter  VIII. — Strictures  Appurtenant  to  Premises, 
Fixtures.  —  Appurtenant  structures.  Fixtures. 
General  rules.  Three  list3  of  fixtures.  Remarks  on 
Chapter  IX.  Mortgagor  and  mortgagee. 

Chapter  /.X.— Fixtures  (continued).— Schedules  of 
appurtenant  structures  and  fixtures.  1.  List  of 
fixtures  held  not  removable.  2.  List  of  trade 
fixtures  held  removable.  3  List  of  fixtures  held 
removabie  (not  being  trade  fixtures)  if  put  up  by 
lessee. 

Chapter  .X.— Notices  to  Repair.  Money  Payments. 
— Form  of  Notice  to  Repair.  Form  of  Notice 
upheld  by  Court  of  Appeal.  Costs  of  Solicitor  and 
Surveyor.  Money  payments. 

Chapter  XL— Professional  Charges.—  Charges  by 
perceutage.  By  time.  For  expenses.  Under 
Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ROME. 

A  MEETING  of  the  General  Committee  and 
the  subscribers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome 
was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Albemarle-street,  W.,  on  Saturday  last 
week,  the  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford  (Professor  H  F.  Pelham),  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  up  to  now  the 
School  had  existed  in  a  provisional  sort  of  way, 
with  a  Provisional  Committee,  but  the  time  had 
come,  it  was  thought,  to  constitute  themselves, 
and  give  themselves  a  regular  government, 
and  it  was  mainly  to  do  so  that  the  meeting 
was  being  held.  There  was  one  thing  in  the 
brief  history  of  the  School  he  would  like  to 
refer  to — i.c.,  the  regrettable  loss  of  their  Trea¬ 
surer,  Mr.  Spring-Rice,  to  whom  the  School 
owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Not  only  had 
the  country  lost  a  valuable  public  servant,  who 
gave  promise  of  being  more  valuable  as  time 
went  on,  but  the  School  at  Rome  had  lost  one 
of  its  best  friends.  The  first  step  necessary  to 
give  themselves  a  regular  constitution  was  to 
move,  as  he  did,  that  “  all  subscribers  present 
who  are  not  members  of  the  General  Committee 
be  added  to  the  General  Committee.” 

Mr.  W.  Loring,  hon.  secretary,  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Loring  then  read  ihe  Report  of  the 
School  for  session  1901-2,  which  stated  that 
the  School  was  formally  opened  by  his 
Excellency  Lord  Currie,  H.M.  Ambassador  to 
the  Quirinal,  on  April  11,  1901.  It  had  now 
terminated  the  first  complete  session  of  its 
existence  as  a  working  institution,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  results  achieved  were  satisfactory. 
The  School  had  obtained  the  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  all  the  authorities  and  bodies  with 
whom  it  is  necessarily  brought  into  contact. 
The  Italian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
extends  to  the  students  all  the  facilities 
which  it  is  accustomed  to  grant  to  members 
of  such  institutions,  and  the  official  intro- 
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duction  to  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican 
Library  has  been  effected  through  the 
offices  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.  With  the  other 
foreign  schools  in  Rome  the  relations  of  the 
British  School  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature. 
At  the  instance  of  the  British  Consul,  Mr. 
Morgan,  an  informal  conference  was  held  at 
the  Consulate  in  April  last  between  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  British  School,  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Archaeological  Society,  and  of  the 
British  Academy  of  Arts.  No  decision  was 
arrived  at,  but  it  seemed  possible  that  with 
the  British  Academy  of  Arts,  at  any  rate,  some 
definite  plan  of  co-operation  might  be  framed. 
With  the  Archeological  Society  the  School  is 
on  the  most  friendly  terms,  but  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  two  institutions  were  so 
different  that  it  seemed  best  for  each  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  on  its  own  lines.  The  rooms 
leased  for  the  School  in  the  Odescalchi  Palace 
have  proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  good  deal,  however,  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  providing  fittings  and  fur¬ 
niture  ;  hitherto  only  the  barest  necessaries 
have  been  purchased.  Of  greater  importance 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  School  was  the 
augmentation  of  the  library.  The  Committee 
had  to  acknowledge  very  gratefully  the  nume¬ 
rous  gifts  of  books  already  received.  Thanks, 
chiefly,  to  these  benefactions,  the  library  now 
contains  upwards  of  a  thousand  volumes.  But 
large  and  frequent  additions  must  be  made  if 
the  library  is  to  be  of  material  use  to 
students  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  among  others, 
a  substantial  increase  to  the  small  income  of 
the  School  is  required.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  new  and  imperfectly  organised 
institution,  situated  in  such  a  busy  centre  as 
Rome,  the  Director’s  work  had  been  of  a 
somewhat  varied  nature.  In  addition  to  the 
preparation  of  his  paper  on  S.  Maria  Antiqua, 
and  to  the  giving  of  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  students  of  the  School  and  to  other  English 
scholars  at  work  in  Rome,  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  those  visitors  who  desired 
more  information  about  recent  discoveries  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  sources. 
Much  time  was  also  occupied  in  the  development 
and  arrangement  of  the  library  of  the  School. 
The  School  opened  with  two  students.  One 
of  these,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  M.A.,  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  sometime  Craven  Fellow  of 
the  University,  had  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  the  topographical  researches  in  Rome  and  the 
Campagna  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Blakiston, 
B.A.,  also  of  Christ  Church,  and  at  present 
Craven  Fellow,  was  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  architecture  of  the  fourth  century  a  d.  In 
addition  to  these  two  students,  two  others  have 
been  more  recently  admitted— Mr.  Bernard 
Webb,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  Mr.  Peter  S.  McIntyre, 
who  holds  a  studentship  from  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  for  paragraphical  studies. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  School  was  supplied  by  the  volume  of 
“Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,’’ 
recently  published,  the  first,  it  might  be  hoped, 
of  a  long  series.  Of  the  two  monographs  con¬ 
tained  in  the  volume,  that  by  the  Director  (Mr. 
Rushforth)  on  Santa  Maria  Antiqua  was  the 
only  adequate  account  of  the  church  as  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  and  was  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
Mr.  Ashby's  paper  was  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  work  that  was  being  done,  and  had  yet 
to  be  done,  in  the  Campagna  Romana — work 
which  required  a  trained  eye  and  the  most 
patient  and  constant  personal  examination  of 
the  ground.  The  Committee,  in  referring  to 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  school, 
mention  their  sense  of  the  severe  loss  which  it 
has  suffered  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Spring-Rice,  C.B.,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
School.  He  brought  to  the  work  not  only  his 
great  financial  ability  and  experience,  but  a 
generous  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  learning  ; 
a"d  during  the  few  months  for  which  he  held 
office  he  was  unsparing  in  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  School.  The  audited  accounts, 
which  were  issued  with  this  Report,  cover  the 
period  from  October  i,  1901,  to  July  31,  1902, 
it  being  found  in  practice  that  the  end  of  July 
was  the  most  convenient  date  for  closing  the 
School  accounts.  The  receipts  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  account  amount  to  478/.,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  was  536/.,  showing  a  deficiency  on  this 
account  of  5 SI.  The  donations  amount  to  113/. 
Of  this  sum,  58/.  are  taken  for  the  deficiency 
on  the  income  account,  and  50 1.  were 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  special  books  for 
the  library.  If  the  accounts  had  been  taken 
Oitober  1,  the  deficiency  on  the  income 
account  would  have  been  increased  by  60/ , 
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and  the  total  of  the  donations  by  20/.  A  com¬ 
plete  year  would  have  shown  a  deficit  on  the 
combined  accounts  of  35/.  It  would  be  obvious 
that  strenuous  efforts  were  still  needed  to  put 
the  School  on  a  firm  financial  footing.  The 
comparatively  favourable  results  of  the  ten 
months’  working  were  largely  due  to  the 
subscriptions  of  colleges  and  other  public 
bodies,  which  are  only  promised  for  short 
terms  of  years,  and  death  had  already  begun 
to  make  itself  felt  among  the  individual  sub¬ 
scribers.  Funds  were  urgently  required  to 
raise  the  stipend  of  the  Director  to  a  more 
adequate  sum,  and  to  form  a  satisfactory 
library.  The  Committee  had  drafted,  and  now 
submitted  to  the  General  Committee  for  con¬ 
firmation,  a  scheme  defining  the  objects  of  the 
School,  the  privileges  of  subscribers,  the 
composition  and  powers  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  the  position,  duties,  and  privileges 
of  the  Director  and  students,  and  other  similar 
points.  These  rules  are  modelled  on  those  in 
force  for  the  British  School  at  Athens,  with 
such  modifications  as  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  two  Schools  appeared  to  require. 
The  newly-constituted  Committee  will  report 
annually  to  the  subscribers, as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  the  British  School  at  A'bens,  with 
which  it  was  hoped  that  the  Roman  School 
might  ultimately  establish  an  even  closer  con¬ 
nexion  than  had  yet  been  possible. 

Mr.  Mackail  then  moved,  “That  the  Report 
of  the  Executive  Council  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  rules  submitted  by  them  be  confirmed.” 
In  doing  so  he  attributed  the  falling-off  of 
financial  support  to  the  South  African  war.  It 
seemed  little  short  of  a  scandal  that  the 
amount  of  public  support  for  a  work  of  the 
kind  should  be  less  than  500/.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  and  easy  to  treble  that  amount.  The 
deficiency  of  income  affected  the  School 
seriously,  the  principal  result  being  an  inade¬ 
quate  staff  at  Rome.  On  such  a  sphere  of 
operations  two  directors  were  really  needed — 
one  to  preside  over  the  department  of  ancient 
art  and  history,  and  the  other  over  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Dr.  C.  YValdstein  seconded,  and  emphasised 
the  need  of  an  adequate  staff  and  adequate 
remuneration  of  the  staff.  He  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  School  would  appeal  to 
wider  support,  and  be  able  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  usefulness.  The  continuity  of  history  from 
ancient  times  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
was  better  realised  in  Rome  than  on  any  other 
spot  ;  and  the  Renaissance  really  centred  in 
Rome.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  as  there 
was  already  a  student  sent  by  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  British  Architects,  the  full  co-operation 
of  that  society  and  also  of  the  Royal  Academy 
would  be  secured. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  Acting  Treasurer,  having 
explained  the  balance-sheet  and  accounts,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  new  rules  of 
the  school  : — 

I.  The  school  shall  be,  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  sense,  a  school  of  Roman  and  Italian 
studies.  It  shall  promote  the  study  of  Roman,  and 
of  Greek  and  Grrcco-Roman,  arcbreology  in  all  its 
departments,  including  palaeography.  Every 
period  of  the  language  and  literature,  antiquities, 
art,  and  history  of  Rome  and  Italy  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  coming  within  the  province  of  the 
school. 

II.  The  school  shall  also  be  a  centre  at  which 
information  can  be  obtained  and  books  consulted 
by  British  travellers  pursuing  serious  objects  in 
Italy. 

III.  A  library  of  archaeological  and  other  suitable 
books,  including  maps,  plans,  and  photographs, 
shall  be  formed  and  maintained  in  connexion  with 
the  school. 

X\  II.  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Committee,  on  terms  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  at 
the  time.  No  Director  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
first  instancefor  a  period  of  more  than  three  years. 
In  case  of  misconduct  the  Director  may  be  removed 
from  his  office  by  the  Committee  by  a  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  members  present  at  a  meeting 
specially  summoned  for  the  purpose.  Of  such  meet¬ 
ing  at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  shall  be  given. 

XVIII.  It  shall  be  the  Duty  of  the  Director — (1) 
To  guide  and  assist  the  studies  of  students  and 
associates  of  the  school,  affording  them  all  the  aid 
in  his  power  ;  (2)  To  hold  occasional  public  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  he  and  the  students  may  read  papers 
on  some  subject  or  subjects  of  studv  or  research  ; 
(3)  To  act  as  editor  of  any  scientific  papers  which 
may  be  published  by  the  School. 

XXI.  At  the  end  of  each  season  he  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  : — (i.)  on  the  studies  pursued  during 
the  season  by  himself  and  by  each  student  ;  (ii.)  on 
the  state  of  the  school  premises  and  the  repairs 
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needed  for  them  ;  (iii.)  on  the  state  of  the  library  :> 
and(iv.)on  any  other  matter  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  school. 

XXII.  He  shall  act  33  librarian,  and  shall  have 
power  to  make  rules  for  the  use  of  the  library,  such 
rule3  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com>- 
mittee. 

XXIII.  The  Committee  may  admit  as  students  of 
the  school  :  — ( 1 )  Holders  of  travelling  fellowships- 
studentships,  or  scholarships,  at  any  University  it 
the  British  Empire.  (2)  Travelling  students  sent 
out  by  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Institute  ol 
British  Architects,  and  other  similar  bodies.  (3.1 
Other  persons  who  shall  satisfy  the  Committee  thal 
they  are  duly  qualified  to  be  admitted  as  students: 
No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  student  who  does 
not  intend  to  reside  at  least  three  months  in  Italy. 

XXIV.  Students  of  the  School  will  be  expected  tc: 
pursue  some  definite  course  of  study  or  research: 
and  to  submit  to  the  director  in  each  season  a  report 
upon  their  work  for  the  information  of  the  Comr 
mittee. 

XXV.  Persons  wishing  to  become  students  art 
required  to  apply  to  the  Secretary.  They  will  btl 
regarded  as  students  from  the  date  of  their  admisi 
sion  by  the  Committee  to  October  15  next  follows 
ing  ;  but  any  student  admitted  between  June  I  anc 
Octuber  15  in  any  year  shall  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  a  student  until  October  15  of  the  following  yean 

XXVI.  The  Committee  may  elect  as  associates  01 
the  school  any  persons  actively  engaged  in  study  or 
research  in  Italy,  and  may  also  elect  as  honorary 
members  such  persons  as  they  may  from  time  id 
time  think  desirable. 

XXVII.  Students,  associates,  and  honorary  me nnj 
bers  shall  have  a  right  to  use  the  library  of  the 
School,  and  to  attend  all  lectures  and  public  meet: 
ings  he'd  in  connexion  with  the  School,  tree  of 
charge. " 

Mrs.  Arthur  Strong  then  moved  and  Mr 
Smith  seconded,  “  That  the  General  Com-i 
mittee  be  dissolved.” 

This  havingbeen  agreed  to,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth! 
moved,  “  That  the  President  of  Trinity  College 
Oxford,  be  elected  Chairman  under  Rule  IX.  (1J1 
and  that  the  following  be  elected  Members  ol< 
the  Commiltee  under  Rule  IX  (2)  : — Professor- 
J.  S.  Reid,  Dr.  G.  \V.  Prothero,  Dr.  C.  Wald-t 
stein,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook,  Mrl 
F.  Haverfield,  Mr.  W.  Loring,  Mr.  G.  A.  Mac  ¬ 
millan,  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  ;  that  his  Excellency 
Lord  Currie,  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  and  the- 
Dean  of  Westminster  be  appointed  Trustees! 
under  Rule  XXVIII.  ;  and  that  Mr.  Edwir 
Waterhouse  be  appointed  Auditor  for  thei 
current  financial  year.” 

Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  seconded,  and  the  motion  was: 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Waldstein  a  vote  oit 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  chairman,  and  thei 
meeting  terminated. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  GAS-STOVES. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  j 
paper  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Birchmore,  “  On  the  Usd 
of  Gas  for  Warming  Enclosed  Space,”  recently: 
published  in  the  American  Gas-Light  Journal': 
and  is  apparently  fearful  lest  copies  should  bd 
seen  by  some  of  our  readers  and  have  lament  i 
able  results.  As  Dr.  Birchmore  poses  as  a 
teacher  of  architects,  and  simultaneously  advo¬ 
cates  a  system  of  using  gas  which  is  diametri-r 
cally  opposed  to  all  hygienic  methods,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  ol< 
his  most  dangerous  assertions. 

“  Let  us  begin  a  campaign  of  education,  first: 
among  the  architects  ot  houses  and  the  makersi 
of  gas-stoves,”  says  Dr.  Birchmore,  and,  totally! 
ignoring  the  work  of  such  men  as  Frederick: 
Siemens  and  Thomas  Fletcher,  asserts  that  not< 
one  of  the  gas-stove  manufacturers  has  taken: 
the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject  of  heating) 
by  gas  as  a  matter  of  science,  or  if  he  has  made! 
such  investigation  he  has  not  used  it  for  thei 
benefit  of  the  public. 

All  architects  know  that  fatal  accidents  have- 
occurred  owing  to  the  combustion  of  large 
volumes  of  gas  in  appliances  not  connected 
with  a  flue,  and  that  immediately  a  gas  flue 
comes  in  contact  with  a  cold  surface  poisonous- 
products  of  incomplete  combustion  escape 
from  the  flue,  while  a  disagreeable  odour  is 
simultaneously  generated.  Yet  Dr.  Birchmore: 
would  have  us  believe  that  “there  is  really  noi 
more  sense  in  protesting  against  a  gas-stovev 
without  a  flue,  which  shall  carry  combustions 
products  to  the  chimney,  than  there  would  bet 
in  protesting  against  a  Welsbach  burnert 
without  the  same  inconvenience.” 

Again,  every  schoolboy  knows  that  thef 
inhalation  of  heated  air  is  prejudicial  to  health,! 
and  that  the  best  method  ot  heating  is  that, 
which  warms  the  walls  and  furniture  andn 


leaves  the  air  comparatively  cool,  j.c.,  that 
warming  should  be  effected  by  radiant  heat 
and  not  by  convected  heat.  But,  according  to 
Dr.  Birchmore,  “  the  heat  of  the  flame  should 
be  made  to  come  in  contact  with  the  largest 
possible  surface,  so  that  the  hot  gases  may  be 
cooled  and  the  air  circulated  in  the  room  heated 
correspondingly.  ” 

Referring  to  the  heat  lost  by  windows,  Dr. 
Birchmore  makes  the  discovery  that  this  heat 
can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  double  sashes,  “  but 
these  double-sashed  windows  can  be  gained 
only  by  the  education  of  the  people  and  the 
architects.”  The  latter  will'no  doubt  be  duly 
grateful  for  the  Doctor’s  remark  that  “  as  the 
architects  are  more  intelligent  and  less  nume¬ 
rous  than  ‘  the  people,’  it  would  be  as  well  to 
begin  with  them." 

Dr.  Birchmore  assumes  that  if  100  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  hour  per  person  are  added  to  the 
contents  of  a  room  of  1,536  cubic  feet  capacity, 
that  is  a  sufficient  volume  for  respiration  pur¬ 
poses.  We  do  not  know  why  a  volume  of 
fresh  air  so  much  below  that  required  as  a 
minimum  supply  by  British  authorities  should 
have  been  selected  as  a  basis  for  calculations, 
but  as  the  paper  contains  very  little  useful  in¬ 
formation  it  is  needless  to  give  it  lurther 
consideration. 


CAMBERWELL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AXD 
CRAFTS. 

The  management  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  exhibition  of  students’  work  ot  the  Camber¬ 
well  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Peckham- 
road.  Owing  to  want  of  accommodation, 
there  are  no  classes  for  such  important  branches 
of  the  crafts  as  bricklaying,  joinery,  and 
plumbing,  but  the  work  in  the  higher  arts  and 
crafts  shows  sufficient  merit  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  these  will  be  efficiently  taught  when 
the  contemplated  addition  to  the  school  has 
been  made.  In  the  stonecutting  and  cabinet¬ 
making  sections  there  is  evidence  of  con¬ 
scientious  work,  but  it  is  in  decorative  work 
that  the  exhibition  is  specially  interesting. 
The  preparatory  studies  and  drawings  from  life 
are  not  altogether  striking,  especially  the 
latter,  which  might  with  advantage  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  more  consideration  of  scale. 
Although  small  studies  may  apparently  fit 
students  for  illustrative  work  more  quickly,  it 
cannot  give  that  finish  and  action  to  figure 
drawing  which  is  attained  by  studies  of  a  large 
size,  and  this  is  evident  in  much  of  the  black 
and-white  work.  The  work  of  the  Misses 
Ballard  and  Fulger,  and  the  effective  pen- 
work  of  Mr.  E.  Pay,  are  amongthe  best  in 
this  class. 

The  modelling  class  has  turned  out  some 
admirable  work,  especially  the  head  of  Mr. 
E.  Sheen  and  the  delicately  modelled  tiles 
by  Miss  A.  E.  Burt.  In  plaster-work  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  the  students  on  the  lines 
of  good  design,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  see  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  restraint  manifested  in  all  the  work. 
The  stone  and  wood  carving  are  good,  con¬ 
sidering  the  period  of  studentship.  In  letter¬ 
ing  Mr.  Smith  shows  some  examples,  notably 
his  “  Riddles,”  which  have  all  the  feeling 
of  the  best  class  of  work  ;  and  the  other 
exhibits  are  many  and  creditable.  In  book¬ 
binding  there  is  a  decorative  quality  which  is 
very  charming. 

The  embroidery  and  art  needlework  section 
shows  many  interesting  pieces.  A  hanging  in 
dark  blue  ground,  with  gold  and  green  em 
broidery  surrounding  heraldic  panels  in  applied 
red  morocco  leather,  by  Miss  B.  Venables,  and 
a  fragment  by  Miss  E.  Burr,  are  full  of  the  best 
feeling  of  colour  and  form. 

The  furniture  design  is  fairly  good  and 
sound,  as  well  as  the  one  example  of  archi 
tectural  drawing,  while  the  few  examples  of 
conventionalised  flowers  are  decoratively 
treated. 

Altogether,  the  decorative  feeling  in  the 
whole  of  the  work  shown  is  most  pleasing. 


Memorial  to  the  King's  (Liverpool  Regi¬ 
ment).  —  The  committee  having  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  memorial  to  the  King’s 
(Liverpool  Regiment)  have  now,  subject  to  a  few 
minor  alterations,  finally  decided  upon  a  design 
which  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Goscombe  John, 
A.R.A.  The  whole  of  the  money  required,  3,000/., 
has  been  raised.  The  joint  committee  who  have 
charge  of  the  new  St.  John’s  Gardens,  subject  to 
their  final  approval  of  the  design,  have  granted  the 
central  site  in  these  gardens  for  this  memorial. 


THH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  present  session  was 
held  at  56,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.,  on 
the  26th  ult.,  when  Mr.  George  P.  Bankart,  of 
the  Bromsgrove  Guild,  read  a  paper  on  “  Deco¬ 
rative  Plaster  Work.”  There  was  a  large  and 
representative  gathering  of  members  and 
visitors.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Smith  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bankart  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
“Decorative  Plaster  Work,"  treating  the 
whole  subject  both  from  the  architect’s  and 
craftsman’s  points  of  view.  He  thought  it 
was  a  great  pity  that  the  present  day  plasterer 
was  encouraged  in  his  “  ideal  ”  of  perfectly 
smooth,  evenly  floated,  and  skimmed  surfaces. 
The  old  ceilings  were  not  die  level  and 
polished  ;  they  were  full  of  delightful,  but  very 
slight,  undulations  ;  the  ribs  and  strapwork 
were  not  painfully  exact  as  ours  are.  In  these 
days  plaster,  like  charity,  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins.  The  properties  of  stucco  and  plaster- 
work  were  well  known  to  the  ancients  ;  but, 
whereas  a  full  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
stucco  was  arrived  at  very  early,  that  of  plaster 
did  not  reveal  itself  until  comparatively 
modern  times.  Mr.  Bankart  gave  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  methods,  commencing 
with  the  Egyptians,  who  used  stucco  on  their 
pyramids,  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
latter,  carrying  off  the  Greek  treasures,  must 
have  taken  with  them  the  art  of  the  decorative 
stucco  worker.  With  the  decadence  of  the 
Romans  the  art  passed  into  obscurity,  to  be 
revived  again  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
researches  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  de  Medici. 
It  was  made  use  of  by  Raphael  and  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  Vatican  and  other  notable 
buildings.  It  then  passed  to  Mantua  and  other 
Italian  cities,  and  was  carried  to  France  at  the 
time  of  Francois  premier,  and  thence  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
largely  used  in  his  Palace  of  None-such. 
About  the  year  154;  we  have  record  of  an 
English  stuccoist  named  Chas.  Williams,  who 
had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  probably  was  the 
first  to  work  in  England  and  at  None-such. 
About  this  period  came  Longleat  House,  1567, 
old  Hardwick  1567-90,  and  present  Hardwick 
1590-7.  Time  went  on,  and  a  cheaper  and 
commoner  material  known  as  pargeting  came 
into  use.  It  consisted  of  ordinary  lime,  hair, 
sand,  and  applied  both  externally  and  internally 
to  the  boildings,  for  examples,  Wyvenhoe, 
Clare,  &c.  Then  followed  the  wave  of  plaster 
work  particularly  our  own.  The  workmen 
had  their  moulds,  tools,  and  traditions,  perhaps 
some  rough  drawing  for  guidance  instead  of  a 
fussy  and  pretty  sketch  of  what  it  would  not 
and  could  not  look  like.  We  cannot,  if  we 
would,  get  away  from  the  use  of  plaster  as  a 
material,  so  we  should  first  demand  of  the 
plasterer  the  surface  most  natural  to  it.  In 
the  old  work  simplicity  and  “  bigness  ” 
will  be  found  to  be  the  keynote  of  its 
success,  and  so  it  must  be  with  the  work  of 
to-day.  Mr.  Bankart  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
existing  relationship  between  architect,  client, 
and  craftsman,  and  thought  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
appointment  to  all  three  might  be  avoided  by 
a  little  consultation  and  consideration  of  the 
matter  before  the  “  prime  cost”  amount  was 
fixed.  The  author  pleaded  very  ardently  that 
architects  should  encourage  good  workman¬ 
ship,  and  thereby  raise  the  standard  of  craft- 
workers.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bankart  impressed 
upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  for  the  architect 
to  educate  his  clients,  and  insist  on  his  own 
views  being  carried  out ;  otherwise  it  meant 
grind,  grind,  grind  on  every  hand  as  a  matter 
of  principle. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Bankart  put 
on  the  screen  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
collection  of  slides  dealing  with  plaster  work, 
commencing  with  remnants  of  ancient  Roman 
remains,  through  the  Stanze  of  Raphael  at  the 
Vatican  to  work  in  England,  in  both  external 
and  internal  treatment,  all  illustrative  of  his 
paper,  and  which,  with  his  explanatory  com¬ 
ments,  were  most  attentively  followed. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Weymouth,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Guy 
Dawber,  who  said  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bank- 
hart  and  Gilbert  was  personally  known  to  him. 
He  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Bankart’s  truly  interesting  and  instructive 
exposition  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  good 
plaster  decoration. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  W. 
Gilbert,  of  the  Bromsgrove  Guild  (Special 
Visitor),  who  emphasised  the  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation  between  architect  and  craftsman,  so 


as  to  obtain  work  equal  to  that  carried  outjby 
the  old  men.  m  '  ■$»  f- 

Mr.  E.  Prioleau  Warren  summed  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  wished  to  add  his  appreciation  of 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  Mr. 
Bankart's  paper.  He  called  attention,  in 
supplement  to  the  author’s  remarks,  to  the 
vaulting  in  plaster  to  be  seen  in  Northern  Italy, 
which,  looking  up  from  the  walls  all  round, 
seemed  to  support  or  lead  up  to  a  large  shield 
or  other  enriched  plaster  work  as  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  apartment  in  its  centre, 
and  which  was  certainly  very  effective. 
With  regard  to  “stamped”  enrichments  in 
ceiling  work,  he,  in  some  repairs  to  an  old 
house  in  the  country,  had  been  able  to  examine 
in  detail  the  “stamped”  ornament  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Bankart,  and  the  methods  of  fixing. 
He  noticed  the  great  variety  of  light  and  shade 
obtained  by  their  being  fixed  unevenly  when 
pressed  up  by  hand  into  the  wet  plaster. 
Referring  to  tradition  amongst  plasterers,  he 
remarked  that  in  building  his  own  house  in 
the  country  he  noticed  that  the  plasterers 
always  covered  the  cement  filleting  to  the  roof 
with  a  “zig-zag  and  dot”  ornament — evidently 
the  remnant  of  local  tradition  still  lingering  on 
in  an  out-of-the-way  country  place,  and  which 
was  evidently  added  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
such  a  position. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with 
acclamation,  and  made  to  include  the  Special 
Visitor,  and  Mr.  Osborne  Smith  for  working 
the  lantern.  Mr.  Bankart  having  replied,  the 
meeting  terminated. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  J.  S. 
Blunt  would  read  a  paper  on  “  Crosses,”  on 
Wednesday,  December  10,  at  Great  Marl¬ 
borough-street,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Mr. 
Swinfen-Harris  would  be  able  to  attend  as 
Special  Visitor. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU¬ 
TION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  dinner  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  last  week 
at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  William  Higgs,  occupied  the  chair, 
being  supported,  amongst  others,  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Greenwood,  President  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Master  Builders ;  Mr.  W.  F.  King, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Builders  ;  Mr. 
G.  J.  Lough,  President,  London  Master 
Builders’  Association  ;  Mr.  P.  Preston,  Senior 
Warden  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  ;  and" 
Messrs.  H.  H.  Bartlett,  J.  T.  Bolding,  C.  Bus¬ 
sell,  W.  B.  Brown,  J.P.,  J.  Carmichael,  S.  Col¬ 
lins,  L.C.C.,  J.  Howard  Colls,  J.  S.  Gibson,  T. 
Gregory,  B.  J.  Hellyer,  J.  Hill,  A.  Keen,  E.  W. 
Neighbour,  (.  Randall,  A.  Ritchie,  C.C.,  J.P., 
Gilbert  Seale,  Osborne  Smith,  A.  W.  Spencer, 
T.  Stirling,  S.  M.  Young,  and  T.  Costigan,. 
Secretary. 

The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured, 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  treasurer  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  proposed  “  The  Imperial  Forces,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Captain  T.  Stirling,  who  re¬ 
sponded. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the- 
evening,  “The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.”  They  were  all,  he  said,  so  interested  in 
this  excellent  Institution  that  it  did  not  need 
oratorical  power  to  induce  them  to  give, 
generously  towards  its  support.  The  building 
trade  is  an  exceptionally  risky  one.  When  they 
were  successful  in  obtaining  a  contract  they 
never  knew  whether  it  would  prove  profitable- 
or  not.  His  father  used  to  say  when 
they  were  sanguine  over  a  job  or  otherwise, 
“Wait  till  the  end,”  and  it  often  happened  that 
it  was  not  till  the  squaring  up  of  accounts  that 
they  knew  whether  they  had  lost  or  won.  In 
such  a  risky  trade  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  were  unsuccessful,  and  it  behoved' 
those  who  had  happened  to  some  extent  to  be 
successful  to  help  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,, 
had  suffered  misfortune.  He  sat  with  the 
secretary  for  a  short  time  on  an  appointed  day 
recently,  when  the  recipients  of  the  charity 
came  to  receive  their  pensions,  and,  as  he 
interviewed  them,  he  was  deeply  touched  to 
see  those  who  had  once  been  successful  men  of 
business,  and  also  widows  of  such,  coming  and 
taking  their  pensions  and  expressing  their 
gratitude.  One  pensioner  whom  he  recollected 
as  being  in  a  large  way  of  business  when  he 
(the  speaker)  was  a  boy,  had  served  on  the 
committee  of  this  Institution,  and  now  was 
receiving,  instead  of  dispensing,  the  gifts  of  the 
charity.  Last  5  ear,  under  the  able  Presidency 
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of  Mr.  James  Carmichael,  high-water  mark  was 
reached  by  the  Institution,  but  why  should  not 
the  tide  of  charity  rise  higher  and  higher  each 
year  ?  London  continues  to  grow  ;  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  country  continues  to  increase  ; 
the  claims  of  this  charity  moved  with  the 
times  ;  and,  consequently,  it  required  an  in¬ 
crease  of  contributions  to  its  funds.  There  was 
one  point  he  would  like  to  emphasise — the 
Institution  never  got  into  debt,  and  he  always 
felt  more  inclined  to  contribute  to  a  charity 
that  pays  its  way  than  to  one  that  had  a  debt. 
•Since  the  foundation  of  the  Institution  303 
pensioners  had  benefited  by  the  charity.  Male 
pensioners  receive  at  the  present  time  39/.,  and 
female  (builders’  widows),  27/.  per  annum  re¬ 
spectively.  There  was  an  excellent  committee 
composed  of  good  business  men,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tution  could  not  be  too  thankful  for  the  way  in 
which  Messrs.  Stirling,  Bolding,  Bussell,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  had  worked 
for  the  charity,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  a 
successor  to  Major  Brutton,  as  secretary,  had 
been  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Costigan, 
who  dispensed  the  pensions  in  a  kind  and  genial 
way. 

Mr.  Costigan  then  read  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  the  subscribers  and  donors  this  year. 
The  President's  list  amounted  to  917/.,  and 
included  105/.  from  the  President  ;  50/.  from 
the  Institute  of  Builders ;  26 /.  5s.  from  the 
Associated  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers, 
Ltd.;  and  21/.  each  from  the  following:  — 
Mr.  W.  Curling  Anderson,  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  Sir 
Weetman  D.  Pearson,  Bart  &  Son,  and 
Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co.  The  total  amount  an¬ 
nounced  was  1,140/. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state  that  owing  to  their  generosity 
that  evening  the  Committee  would  now  be  in 
a  position  to  place  upon  the  funds  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  all  the  candidates  who  have  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  December  election.  This  would 
save  them  from  the  trouble  and  expense  in¬ 
curred  in  canvassing  for  votes. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  proposed  “The  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Carpenters,”  and  in  doing  so 
•congratulated  the  Company  upon  the  excellent 
scheme  of  lighting  which  had  been  introduced 
in  that  hall.  The  Carpenters'  Company  was 
well  to  the  front,  and  had  furthered  building 
interests  in'many  ways.  They  had  provided 
good  technical  classes  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  trade,  and  had  also  done  a  good  deal  to 
promote  health  and  strength  by  providing 
swimming-baths,  &c.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  Preston,  senior 
warden. 

Mr.  Preston,  in  response,  said  it  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  lend  their  hall  to  any  trade  or 
body  of  men  connected  with  the  industry 
which  the  Company  represented.  As  to  the 
lighting  of  the  hall,  the  Master  and  Warden 
and  Committee  had  lately  carried  out  a  scheme 
of  lighting,  redecoration,  and  warming  in 
order  to  make  the  hall  as  perfect  as  they  could, 
and  with  the  aid  of  their  architect  and  sur¬ 
veyor  and  Messrs.  Waring,  who  did  the  work, 
he  thought  the  scheme  had  been  carried  out  in 
an  admirable  way.  He  was  the  secretary  of 
a  similar,  although  smaller,  institution,  and  he 
knew  what  benefit  was  given  by  such  societies. 
The  expression  of  thanks  which  the  recipients 
made  from  time  to  time  for  the  help  they 
received  was  very  gratifying. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Greenwood,  in  proposing  “  The 
President,”  mentioned  the  fact  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  President’s  father  was  the 
President  of  the  Institution.  He  hoped  that 
the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution 
would  always  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with 
canvassing  in  connexion  with  those  who  apply 
for  assistance,  and  that  the  help  forthcoming 
would,  as  this  year,  always  be  equal  to  the 
need. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
said  that  next  year  Sir  Weetman  D.  Pearson, 
•Bart.,  had  promised  to  act  as  President  of  the 
Institution.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  as  had 
been  said,  his  father  was  President,  and  they 
raised  600/.  for  the  charity,  and  then,  as  now, 
all  the  candidates  were  elected,  including  one 
who  had  been  a  recipient  ever  since  until  this 
year,  when  she  died. 

Mr.  W.  F.  King  then  proposed  “  The  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Surveyors.”  The  architect  was,  first 
of  all,  an  artist,  who  worked  in  three  dimen¬ 
sions  and  designed  buildings  which  should 
stand  four-square,  not  only  to  the  winds,  but  to 
the  assaults  of  criticisms.  Therefore  an  archi¬ 
tect  was  also  a  man  of  construction  and  a  man 
of  business.  In  order  to  fit  themselves  as 
practical  men  of  business  and  construction, 
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architects  had  formed  a  teaching  body  (the 
Architectural  Association)  to  further  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  younger 
men.  Builders  prided  themselves  on  being 
practical  men,  but  what  had  they  done  to 
educate  the  men  who  were  to  follow  them  ? 
Here  was  a  lesson  they  could  take  from  the 
architects.  An  architect  was  also  an  arbi¬ 
trator  between  the  client  and  the  builder,  and 
it  was  wonderful  how  the  architect  took  up  that 
high  position — on  the  one  band  seeing  that 
the  client’s  interests  did  not  suffer,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  interests  of  the  builder  were  not 
overlooked.  This  was  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  with  such 
success  was  a  credit  to  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  profession.  But  there  was 
another  gentleman  who  was  a  necessity  nowa¬ 
days  in  the  erection  of  a  building — i.e.,  the 
quantity  surveyor,  who  was  a  man  of  hard 
and  stern  facts,  who  checked,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  extra  exuberance  of  the  architect,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  exuberant  extras  of  the  builder. 
With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  names  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Keen  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Brown. 

Mr.  Keen,  in  responding  for  the  architects, 
said  that  differences  did  occur  between  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders,  but  it  was  remarkable  that 
they  were  not  more  numerous.  Mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  existed 
between  them,  and  he  had  been  often  surprised 
to  see  with  what  confidence  a  builder  would 
place  himself,  almost  unreservedly,  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect.  He  trusted  ihat  that 
confidence  would  never  be  misplaced. 

Mr.  Brown,  having  briefly  responded  for  the 
surveyors, 

Mr.  J.  Carmichael  proposed  “The  Vice- 
Presidents,  Committee,  and  Stewards,”  to 
which  Mr.  J.  Lough  responded.  Mr.  Lough, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  every  one  who  applied  to  the 
charity  received  its  benefits.  Each  case  had 
to  be  inquired  into  by  the  Committee  and 
approved  before  the  candidate  became  eligible 
for  election.  Only  when  the  applicant  was  a 
genuine  builder,  or  his  widow,  really  requiring 
assistance,  was  that  applicant  eligible. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  McDougall, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Lambeth  Borough  Council  2,585 /.  for  paving 
works  ;  Battersea  Borough  Council  4.035/.  for 
electric  lighting  and  meters  ;  Woolwich 
Borough  Council,  (sanction  to  loan)  53,000 /. 
for  erection  of  offices;  Camberwell  Guardians 
310/.  for  erection  of  relief  station  ;  Kensington 
Guardians  1,200/.  for  works  at  workhouse  ; 
Chelsea  Borough  Council  5,000/.  for  purchase 
of  land. 

Improvements. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Improvements  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to 
contribute  15,866/.  towards  the  cost  of  widen¬ 
ing  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  between  the 
police-station  and  Santos-road  ;  2,500/.  towards 
the  cost  of  widening  Burntwood-lane,  Wands¬ 
worth,  to  54  ft.  ;  2,082/.  towards  the  widening 
of  Fulham -road  between  Britannia-road  and 
Cedar-road  ;  and  1,333/,  towards  the  cost  of 
widening  Catherine-street  south  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre 

Housing  ami  the  Works  Department. — The 
Corporate  Property,  Charities, and  Endowments 
Committee  recommended  that  lots  2  6,  Ben 
Jonson-road,  be  let  to  Mr.  E.  Jackson  fora  term 
of  eighty  years,  at  a  ground-rent  of  33/.  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Piggott  moved,  and  Mr.  Jefferies 
seconded,  that  the  land  should  be  used  for 
housing  purposes. 

The  amendment,  however,  was  defeated,  and 
the  recommendation  agreed  to. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  seal  of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  the  scheme 
for  the  erection  by  the  Council  of  dwellings  to 
accommodate  1,030  persons  on  sites  in  Pres- 
ton's-road  and  Norfolk-street,  Poplar,  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  rehousing  obligations  of  the 
School  Board  for  London  as  to  that  number  of 
persons  of  the  working  classes. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Com¬ 
mittee  also  reported  as  follows  : — 

“On  July  30  and  December  17,  1901,  the  Council 
voted  sums  of  15  000/.  and  02,135/.  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  foundations  of  block's  A  to  F  and  front- 
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ing  Portpool-lane,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  super¬ 
structure  of  blocks  A  to  F,  Reid's  Brewery  estate. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  ; 
erection  of  the  blocks  of  dwellings  on  the  estate  : 
which  front  Clerkenwell-road  and  Leather-lane. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  expedition  these  : 
dwellings  have  been  divided  into  four  sections,  and  1 
we  submit  working  drawings  and  specification  in  1 
respect  of  the  first  two  sections,  together  with  bills  i 
of  quantities  and  the  architect’s  estimate  of  13,200/. 
in  respect  of  the  first  and  a  portion  of  the  second  I 
section.  We  propose  that  these  bills  of  quantities  ; 
shall  form  a  schedule  of  prices  which  shall  be  appli-  - 
cable  to  the  erection  of  the  remaining  portion  of  t 
the  second  and  the  third  and  fourth  sections.  The  : 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  four  sections,  , 
including  Architect’s  expenses  and  incidental  charges,  , 
amounts  to  51.896/.  The  dwellings  provide  an  estate  : 
office  and  twenty-three  shops  fronting  Clerkenwell-  - 
road,  together  with  two  tenements  of  one  room,  , 
fifty-six  tenements  of  two  rooms,  thirty-eight  tene-  - 
ments  of  three  rojms,  and  seventeen  tenements  of  l 
four  rooms,  affording  accommodation  for  592  : 
persons.  The  average  size  of  the  rooms  will  be 
slightly  in  excess  ot  the  Council's  minima  of  144  1 
square  ft.  for  living  rooms  and  96  square  ft.  for  - 
bedrooms.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  i 
building  these  dwellings  should  be  carried  out  by  the  : 
Council  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor,  we  : 
have  referred  the  plans,  specification,  bills  of 
quantities,  and  Architect's  estimate  of  13,200 /.  to  > 
the  Works  Committee,  and  they  have  now  informed  I 
us  that  the}1  are  prepared  to  build  the  dwellings  to  > 
which  these  documents  refer  at  the  amount  of  the  ; 
estimate,  and  to  build  also  the  remaining  dwellings  i 
on  the  Clerkenwell-road  and  Leather-lane  frontages  i 
at  the  same  schedule  of  prices,  subject  to  the  whole  : 
work  being  referred  to  them  at  once  and  to  the  : 
several  sections  thereof  being  proceeded  with  in  i 
regular  sequence  at  close  intervals.  These  con¬ 
ditions  accord  with  our  intentions  when  referring  > 
the  work  to  them  for  acceptance . ” 

It  appeared  to  the  Committee  in  December  it 
last  that  the  probable  financial  result  of  the  J 
estate  as  a  whole  would  be  an  annual  surplus  J 
of  144/. 

‘•Since  that  date  we  have  been  informed  ihat  the  t 
Architect’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  dwellings  on  : 
the  whole  estate  approximates  155,827/.  This  is  ■ 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  building  opera-  ■ 
tions  now  proceeding  are  proving  very  costly,  chiefly  , 
by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  tne  foun-  - 
dations  required  and  the  difficulties  consequently 
experienced  in  running  the  drainage,  ga3  and  water  r 
mains,  &c.  As  this  was  a  matter  which,  in  our  : 
opinion,  seriously  affected  the  value  of  the  estate  1 
for  housing  purposes,  we  communicated  with  the  ; 
Improvements  Committee  on  the  question.  In  i 
spite,  however,  of  the  disabilities  referred  to,  the  s 
Improvements  Committee  have  not  seen  their  way 
to  recommend  any  reduction  in  the  housing  value  ; 
of  the  site.  At  the  same  time  we  were  advised  1 
that  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  rates  in  the  ; 
borough  of  Holborn,  and  the  increase  in  the  income-  - 
tax,  the  net  income  Irom  the  dwellings  on  the  whole  : 
estate  would  be  reduced  from  7,512/.  to  7,447/.  The  1 
elfect  of  this  was  to  turn  the  estimated  annual  sur-  - 
plus  of  144/.,  in  respect  of  the  whole  estate,  into  >| 
an  estimated  capital  deficiency  of  about  1  Soo/. 

The  Council  will  remember  that  the  Reid’s  i| 
Brewery  estate  is  earmarked  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  to  accommodate,  amongst  others,  some  of 
the  persons  to  be  displaced  by  the  carrying  into  1! 
elfect  of  the  Holborn  to  Strand  improvement.  It  : 
is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  improvement  that  . 
no  delay  should  occur  in  the  development  of  the  : 
estate,  and,  indeed,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum-  - 
stances,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  say  that  the  : 
difficulties  in  development  which  are  due  both  to  > 
the  nature  of  the  particular  site  and  to  the  incidence  j 
of  local  taxation  can  be  overcome  by  any  delay  or  • 
reconsideration  of  the  plans. 

We  therefore  considered  whether  a  saving  suffi-  - 
cient  to  meet  the  deficiency  could  reasonably  be  ex-  • 
pected  on  the  Architect’s  estimate  in  respect  of  the  : 
works  already  in  hand.  We  find  that  a  saving  of 
about  800/.  will  probably  be  effected  on  the  estimate  : 
by  the  letting  of  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  ; 
of  blocks  C,  B,  and  A,  since  the  accepted  tender  for 
block  C  was  about  300/.  less  than  the  Architect’s  1 
estimate.  We  also  communicated  with  the  Works  1 
Committee,  who  have  constructed  blocks  D.  E,  and  I 
F,  and  the  foundations  for  blocks  A  to  F  and  front¬ 
ing  Portpool-lane,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  •; 
whether  they  could  advise  us  that  any  saving  was  1 
likely  to  have  been  effected  on  the  estimate  for  that 
work.  The  Works  Committee  have  now  informed  I 
u3  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  sum  of  2.600/.  will  . 
be  saved  on  that  estimate,  and  we  are  therefore  able 
to  advise  the  Council  that  the  erection  of  the  s 
dwellings  on  the  Clerkenwell-road  and  Leather-lane  : 
frontages  of  the  estate  can  be  proceeded  with  in  full 
compliance  with  the  standing  orders.” 

The  Committee  recommended  accordingly. 

Mr.  Cousins  said  that  blocks  had  already 
been  put  up  on  this  site  by  contractors  at  300/. 
under  the  Architect’s  estimate,  whilst  those  put 
up  by  the  Works  Department  on  the  same  site 
had  been  taken  at  the  Architect’s  estimate, 
j  The  Council  had  put  contractors  and  the 
Works  Department  side  by  side  on  this  work 
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for  comparison.  He  moved  to  refer  the  report 
back,  in  order  to  know  what  had  been  the  cost 
of  the  structural  work  by  the  Department  and 
what  by  the  contractor. 

Colonel  Rolton  seconded,  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  lost,  and  the  Committee’s  recom¬ 
mendation  was  agreed  to. 

Electric  Light,  Victoria  Embankment  and 
Westminster  Bridge. — A  supplemental  estimate 
of  2,000/.  for  this  work  was  agreed  to. 

Tramways. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Highways  Committee, a  scheme  for  the  electri¬ 
fication  of  another  section  of  South  London 
tramways  was  agreed  to,  at  a  cost  of  133,000/. 
The  lines  are  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington-causeway, 
and  Southwaik  Bridge. 

Model  Lodging  house  for  Women.  —  The 
Public  Health  and  the  Housing  Committees 
presented  a  Report  recommending  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  model  lodging-house  for  women 
in  Webber-row,  Southwark,  to  accommodate 
fifty-seven  women.  This  is  regarded  as  an 
experiment.  It  is  to  be  on  the  cubicle 
system,  with  a  common  dining  and  sitting 
room.  The  Committees  state  that  their  in¬ 
quiries  show  that  the  accommodation  for 
women  in  lodging-houses  was  distinctly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  provided  for  men,  whilst  the 
charges  are  higher.  The  recommendation  was 
agreed  to. 


The  following  are  particulars  of  the  proposed 
building — The  entrance  is  at  the  north-eastern  end 
of  Webber-row,  and  gives  access  to  the  dining, 
readiog,  and  sitting  rooms  on  the  left.  The  office 
commands  the  entrance,  and  is  arranged  close  to 
the  superintendent's  quarter?.  The  estate  office  is 
approached  through  the  lodging-house  office,  and 
the  public  entrance  is  on  the  south-western  side  of 
the  lodging-huuse.  The  dining-room  is  approached 
from  the  main  corridor,  and  is  lighted  from  one  side 
and  the  roof.  One  large  cooking  range  is  provided. 
The  lodgers'  scuiltry  is  approached  from  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  is  also  used  as  the  lodgers’  crockery 
store,  and  for  washing  the  lodgers'  crockery.  A 
shi  p  for  the  sale  of  cold  vianus  is  placed  at  the 
nonn-westci  n  side  of  the  diuing-room,  and  in  c'.ose 
proximity  to  the  larder  and  store.  The  reading- 
room  is  arranged  so  that  it  overlooks  the  garden  in 
rear.  The  sitting-room  also  overlooks  the  garden, 
and  has  cross  ventilation.  The  accommodation  in 
the  dining,  reading,  and  sitting  rooms,  compared 
with  the  Mill-lane  lodging-house,  is  as  follows 


Mill-lane  lodging-  | 
house  . ) 

Women's  lodging-  | 
house  . J 


Areas  in  square  feet. 

Dining-  Reading-  Smoking- 
room.  room.  room. 

6,067  3>°57  2,031 

Sitting-room. 

430  190  320 


Sqt 

Dioing- 

Mill-lane  lodging- )  . 

house  . j  7  54 

Women’s  lodging- ') 
house  .  )  ‘ 


dare  feet  per  lodger. 
Reading-  Smoking-  , 
room.  room.  lota‘ 

3  80  2-53  13  87 

Sitting-room. 

333  561  1648 


The  lockers,  sixty  in  number,  each  1  ft.  6  in.  by 
1  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in.  high,  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  dining-room.  The  parcels-rooni  is  provided 
near  the  entrance.  Four  water-closets,  four 
lavatory  basins,  one  feet-washing  trough,  two  bath¬ 
rooms,  changing-room,  lodgers’  washhouse  and 
drjiogroom  are  approached  through  a  ventilated 
lobby  from  the  main  corridor.  The  superintend¬ 
ent's  quarters  comprise  two  sitting-rooms,  two 
bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath,  watercloset  and  coal 
store.  The  soiled  linen  shoot,  clean  linen  room, 
larder,  and  store  are  placed  near  the  trades 
entrance.  The  dormitories  are  arranged  on  the 
three  upper  floors  ;  one  staircase  leading  to  the 
dormitories  is  arranged  at  the  south-western 
end  of  the  lodging-house,  and  an  additional 
iron  emergency  staircase,  with  exit  from  each 
dormitory  floor  on  the  flat  over  the  dining  room, 
and  thence  by  another  flight  lo  the  ground  level  at 
the  rear  of  builuings  is  provided,  so  that  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  for  both  means  of  exit  to  be 
blocked  in  case  of  Are.  Etch  cubicle  is  4  ft.  10^  io. 
wide  and  7  ft.  long,  internal  dimensions,  auu  is 
provided  with  a  window,  ample  means  of  through 
ventilalion  being  thus  Secured.  The  cubicle  cor¬ 
ridors  are  3  ft  6  in.  wide.  Two  lavatory  basins  and 
a  water-closet  are  provided  on  each  of  the  cubicle 
floors.  A  garden  is  provided  in  the  rear,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  lay  this  out  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lodgers.  Aspect. —  It  will  be  obsetved  that  the 
building  has  been  arranged  so  that  each  of  the 
lodgers'  sitting-rooms  will  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight. 

The  Architect  has  also  submitted  drawings  show¬ 
ing  how  the  remainder  of  the  site  may  be  utilised 
for  five-story  block  dwellings  and  shops. 

The  accommodation  proposed  to  be  provided  is  as 
follows:  — 101  two-room  tenement?,  202  rooms; 
144  three-room  tenements,  432  rooms  (634  rooms), 
accommcdating  1,268  persons.  There  will  thus  be 


a  total  accommodation  for  1,325  persons  on  the 
Webber-row  area,  as  against  997  displaced  by  the 
whole  Fcheme.  Further  accommodation  will  be 
provided  on  the  remaining  areas.  In  addition  there 
would  be  ten  shop3  and  a  store  for  administrative 
purposes  in  the  rear.  The  Architect’s  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  cost  (5  per  cent,  above  or  below)  of 
the  women’s  lodging-house  and  the  block  dwellings 
and  shops  based  on  cubing  (including  Architect’s 
and  other  incidental  expenses)  is  as  follows 
Women’s  lodging-house  (standard  of  finish 
same  as  that  adopted  at  Mill-lane 

lodging-house)  . £l<5°° 

Block  dwellings  and  shops  (standard  B)  ...  58,276 

Store  in  yard  of  block  A  .  500 

66  276 

To  which  mu3t  be  added  the  estimated  cost 

of  furniture,  viz .  45° 


The  Valuer  estimates  the  value  of  the  land 
as  follows — 

Site  ot  dwellings  ...  ...  ...£10,500 

Site  of  women’s  lodging-house  ...  1.050 


66,726 


12.45° 


Total . £79.t76 

The  Housing  Manager  has  prepared  estimates  of 
the  receipts  and  outgoing®  of  the  proposed  lodging- 
house  and  dwelling®.  The  rent  proposed  to  be 
charged  for  the  lodging-house  is  63.  per  night  for 
the  single  cubicles,  and  od.  per  night  each  for  the 
three  double  cubicles,  which  will  be  suitable  for  a 
woman  and  her  daughter,  or  two  9isters  or  friends. 
The  plans  of  the  lodging-house  make  no  provision 
for  the  washing  to  be  done  on  the  premise?,  and  the 
most  economical  way  will  be  for  this  to  be  done  at 
the  Parker-street  house,  where  there  i?  ample 
machinery  for  dealing  with  it,  and  the  Housing 
Manager  has  therefore  only  estimated  an  expendi¬ 
ture  equivalent  to  8«.  qd.  per  week  to  cover  the 
extra  assistance  that  will  be  required. 

Piccadilly  Widening. — In  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  put  by  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  Mr.  Davies,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Improvements  Committee  said 
l  hat  Walsingham  House  and  the  Bath  Hotel  in 
Piccadilly  were  bolh  coming  down,  and  the 
street  would  be  widened  opposite  those  build¬ 
ings. 

Captain  Swinton  asked  Mr.  Piggott,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Parks  Committee,  whether  the 
War  Office  was  about  to  move  the  Duke  of 
York’s  School  in  Chelsea  out  into  the  country. 
The  site  was  12  acres  in  extent,  and  Captain 
Swinton  wanted  to  know  whether  750,000/.  had 
been  offered  for  it  as  a  building  site,  and  what 
the  Council  could  do  to  prevent  this.  Mr. 
Piggott  was  only  able  to  confirm  this  statement 
partially,  but  he  promised  that  his  Committee 
would  immediately  communiate  with  the  War 
Office  on  the  matter,  in  order  to  see  how  the 
matter  stood,  and  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  preserve  the  site  as  an  open  space. 

Richmond  Hill  View. — The  Parks  Committee 
presented  a  Report  which  contained  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  trouble  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Council  and  Sir  John  Whittaker 
Ellis,  who  had  promised  not  to  build  on  his 
land  overlooked  by  Marble  Hill.  Now  Sir 
John  had  offered  some  of  this  land  for  sale,  and 
had  declined  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  conditions 
of  sale  forbidding  the  purchaser  to  build.  The 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  been  advised 
that  they  could  hold  Sir  John  to  his  bargain. 
This  they  asked  the  Council  to  empower  them 
to  do.  The  Council  unanimously  instructed 
the  Parks  Committee  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  enforce  the  promise  of  Sir  John 
Whittaker  Ellis. 

New  Bills. — The  Bills  to  be  introduced  in 
Parliament,  suggested  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  for  the  provision  of  steamboats  on 
the  Thames,  and  for  the  construction  of  tram¬ 
ways  in  various  parts  of  London,  were  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Council. 

Theatre. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  the 
following  proposals  were  agreed  to  :  — 

Arrangement  of  seating  at  the  Carlton  Theatre, 
Greenwich  (Mr.  A.  Carlton). 

Fire-resisiing  curtain  to  proscenium  opening  at 
Haymarket  Theatre,  Haymarket  (Mr.  E.  Wingfield- 
Bowles). 

Arrangements  for  the  Wild  West  show  to  be 
opentd  at  Olympia,  Hammersmith  (Messrs.  Barnum 
&  Biiley). 

Arrangement  of  seating  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's- 
road  Baths,  St.  Pancras  (Messrs.  Aldwinckle  & 
Son). 

Arrangements  as  to  lift  at  Wyndham's  Theatre 
(Messrs.  Waygood  &  Co.). 

Bridges. — It  was  agreed  to  invite  tenders  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Cat  and  Mutton  Bridge, 
Shoreditch,  and  Bow  Bridge  ;  and  also  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  sum  of  1,000/.  for  rebuilding  to 


58  ft.  instead  of  50  ft.  (as  formerly  proposed)  the 
superstructure  of  the  bridge  carrying  Old 
Kent-road  over  the  Surrey  Canal. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  seven, 
o’clock. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD. 


The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Board  was 
held  on  Saturday,  Sir  R.  M.  Hensley  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  consideration' 
of  the  following  motion  by  Mr.  Helby  : — 

“(i.)  That  the  following  resolution  passed  at  the 
Board  meeting  of  March  22,  1902,  be,  and  is  hereby,, 
rescinded,  viz  'That,  after  June  24,  1902,  the 
Managers  abstain  from  insuring  their  properties- 
with  the  public  fire  insurance  companies,  with  the 
exception  of  such  special  properties  as  they  are  re¬ 
quired  by  any  covenant  or  agreement  with  any  other 
persons  to  insure,  and  of  such  other  properties  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  determine  to  insure, 
(ii.)  That  the  whole  of  the  properties  of  the  Mana¬ 
gers  be  insured  heretofore  [be  forthwith  insured' 
against  fire],  and  that  inquiries  be  made  with  the 
view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  a  reduction  in  the- 
premiums  charged." 

Mr.  Helby  was  given  permission  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  words  in  brackets  for  the  words  in. 
italic?. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Westminster 
Fire  Office,  in  reply  to  the  Managers'  inquiry,, 
offering  to  insure  the  whole  of  the  Managers' 
property  at  the  following  premiums  : — 

Annual 

Amount.  Premium. 

1.  Property  as  it 

stood  at  June  24  last  £2,688,387  £2,168  o  o- 

2.  New  property 
insured  since  [une 
24,  being  ihe  insur- 
anceson  the  Orchard 
and  Gore  Farm 

Lower  Hospitals  ...  245366  281  10  3 

3.  New  property 
acquired  since  June 
24  or  in  course  of 

election, estimated  at  1,200,000  940  o  » 

(approximately)! 


£4, 133,753  £3,389  10  3. 


The  letler  also  contained  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : — “We  intend  above  to  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  being  an  offer  to  take  4,133.753 /• 
(approximately)  at  an  annual  premium  of 
3,389/.  ios.  3d.  (approximately).  The  usual 
agent's  commission  of  15  per  cent,  will  be 
allowed  to  your  agent  as  before.”  A  com¬ 
munication  was  also  read  from  the  Fine  Art 
and  General  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  offering  to- 
insure  ihe  whole  of  the  Board's  property,  and 
quoting  rates. 

Sir  E.  Galsworthy,  in  supporting  the 
rescinding,  said  the  Board  was  now  paying 
1,658/.  annually  for  the  very  moderate 
insurance  of  570,000/.  At  the  same  time  he 
mentioned  that  they  were  uninsured  to  the 
amount  of  2,368,557/.,  to  be  increased  within  a. 
few  years  to  3,568,557/. 

In  the  course  of  discussion  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Managers’  properties  were 
of  fireproof  construction,  that  they  were  built 
of  separate  blocks  about  200  or  30-0  yards- 
apart,  that  fire  drills  had  been  instituted1,, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  guard 
against  a  serious  conflagration.  Eventually, 
Mr.  Helby's  motion  to  rescind  the  previous 
resolution  was  carried  by  31  votes  to  27.  The 
Board  also  resolved  to  forthwith  insure  their 
properties  against  fire,  and  that  it  be  referred) 
to  the  Finance  Committee  to  ascertain  and- 
report  on  the  most  favourable  terms  on  which 
insurance  could  be  effected.  Mr.  G.  S.  Elliott 
gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would 
move  that  the  managers  should  abstain  from- 
insuring  their  properties  with  the  public  fire 
insurance  companies  with  the  exception  of 
certain  special  properties. 

The  Works  Committee  reported  the  receipt 
of  a  number  of  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  home  for  female  attendants  at  Darenth 
Asylum,  and  recommended  the  acceptance  of 
that  of  Messrs.  Walter  Lawrence  &  Son,  of 
Waltham  Cross,  in  the  sum  of  6,854/.  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Newman,  architects. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted.  The. 
following  were  the  other  tenders  :  — 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer,  Upper  Norwood,  6,888/.  ;  Scott 
&  Branton,  Greenhithe,  6,955/.  <  Robert  L.  Tonge,. 
Watford,  7,098/  ;  J.  &  M.  Patrick,  Wandsworth,. 
7,115/.;  Henry  Wall  &  Co.,  Kentish  Town,  7,123/.; 
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Cropley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Epsom,  7.14 Q/.  ;  James  J.  Wise, 
jun..  Deal,  7,264/.  ;  Simuel  Page  &  Sin,  Croydon, 
7,420/.  ;  John  Lonsdale,  Swanlty  Junction,  7,444/.  ; 
W.  Reason,  47,  Ro3ebery-avenue,  7.517/.  ;  Goddard 
&  Sons,  Farnham  and  Dorking,  7,600/.  ;  Enness 
Bro3.,  Erith,  7,9 48/. 


3lIustrattons. 


BOARD  ROOM,  ELECTRA  HOUSE. 

■HIS  room  is  for  the  use  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Submarine  Telegraph  Companies 
housed  in  the  extensive  new  premises 
at  Finsbury-pavement,  known  as  Electra 
House. 

With  slight  modification  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  The 
wall  panelling  has  been  executed  in  Spanish 
mahogany  by  Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons,  and  the 
arched  ceiling  is  in  fibrous  plaster  by  Messrs. 
J.  Garvie  &  Sons,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  panels  have  been  arranged  to  take  the 
various  portraits  of  the  former  chairmen  of  the 
companies,  and  the  furniture  and  fittings  have 
all  been  specially  designed  to  suit  the  room. 

The  models  in  the  glass  cases  represent  sub¬ 
marine  cable  ships  used  by  the  companies  in 
laying  and  repairing  the  cables. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A. 


ST. 


JOHN'S  CHURCH,  BYFLEET. 

This  church  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Byfleet, 
near  Weybridge.  The  walls  will  have  flint 
facings  with  freestone  dressings. 

Messrs.  Goddard  &  Son.  of  Farnham,  are  the 
builders,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Carue. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 


COMPETITIONS. 

War  Memorial,  Clifton  College.— It  is 
proposed  to  place  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
school  a  memorial  to  those  old  Cliftonians  who 
fell  in  the  recent  South  African  war.  Several 
architects  have,  in  competition,  submitted 
designs  for  the  memorial ;  and  Mr.  R.  Seldon 
Wornum,  who  was  appointed  assessor  by  the 
Committee,  has  now  made  his  award  as 
follows  : — 1st  premium,  to  Messrs.  Walter  S. 
Paul  &  James,  of  Baldwin-street,  Bristol  ;  2nd, 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Marshall,  of  139,  Oxford-street, 
London  ;  and  3rd,  to  Mr.  Percy  S.  Worthington, 
of  46,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 


revenue  must  earn  during  the  period  over 
which  repayment  extended  a  threefold  equiva¬ 
lent  of  capital.  The  author  pointed  out  that 
depreciation  as  applied  to  municipal  under¬ 
takings  was  not  founded  upon  a  logical  prin¬ 
ciple.  Repayments  extended  over  an  arbitrary 
period,  decided  by  a  government  department, 
but  usually  the  period  was  in  his  opinion  too 
short,  and  the  rates  of  repayment  therefore  too 
rapid.  As  at  present  carried  out,  it  imposed 
far  too  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  first  users  for  the 
benefit  of  subsequent  users. 


BUNGALOW,  WALMER. 

The  main  part  of  the  walls  of  this  house  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed  of  concrete,  with 
an  outer  surface  of  white  rough-cast,  one  gable 
having  a  parapet  of  red  brick  ;  the  roof  to  be 
covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates,  with 
a  lead  ridge  and  down  pipes  and  rain-water 
heads.  All  the  wood  and  ironwork  showing 
outside  to  be  painted  green,  except  the 
verandah,  which  is  oak. 

The  walls  round  the  verandah  are  covered 
with  large  green  Dutch  tiles.  There  are  also 
movable  glazed  sashes  to  fill  in  the  front  in 
bad  weather. 

The  central  hall  is  the  living-room,  with 
dining-room  entered  through  a  domed  octagon 
lobby  ;  the  kitchen,  &c.,  at  back,  and  servants' 
room  over.  The  right  wing  contains  rooms 
for  the  owner  and  family,  and  the  left  those 
for  friends.  The  terrace  and  paths  are  laid  in 
stone  slabs,  and  the  hedges  made  of  Euonymus. 
The  whole  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  with 
cross  walls  in  red  brick  and  stone. 

Allan  F.  Vigers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— 
A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
rooms,  1 17,  George-street,  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr. 
A.  Hunter  Crawford,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  After  some  formal  business  the  Pre¬ 
sident  read  a  paper  on  “The  Heating  of 
Buildings  by  Steam  Vapour.”  He  discussed 
the  warming  more  particularly  of  domestic 
buildings,  pointing  out  the  following  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  the  usual  system  adopted  with  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system,  which,  while 
excellent  in  many  ways,  was  unsightly:  (1) 
the  large  size  of  pipes  and  radiators  which  it 
required,  (2)  its  cost,  and  (3)  its  liability  to 
be  injured  by  frost.  Attention  was  drawn  to 
the  method  of  heating  commonly  adopted  in 
Germany.  This  was  distinct  in  many  of  its 
important  details  from  the  low-pressure  system 
largely  used  in  America,  and  recently  adopted 
somewhat  freely  in  this  country.  The  principal 
points  in  the  former  system  were  the  working 
of  the  steam  boiler  at  a  pressure  of  only  b  lb. 
per  square  inch,  the  complete  automatic 
control  of  this  pressure,  the  entire  absence  of 
air  valves  on  the  radiators,  the  use  of  only  one 
valve  for  admission  of  steam  to  the  radiators, 
and  the  fact  that  this  valve  could  be  opened  to 
any  extent  desired,  giving  complete  control  of 
the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  radiator. 
The  attention  of  heating  engineers  was 
specially  drawn  to  the  system  because  of  its 
extreme  simplicity  in  working,  its  security  from 
injury  by  frost,  its  easy  control,  and  its  suitable¬ 
ness  for  placing  in  houses  in  a  way  so  as  not 
to  be  at  all  an  eyesore. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses : — 


HOUSES,  SCALBY  PARK  ESTATE, 
YORKSHIRE. 

The  materials  used  for  these  houses  are 
brick  covered  with  cement  rough  cast,  left 


white. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  red  Staffordshire 
tiles,  and  the  exterior  woodwork  is  painted 
green, 


The  work  was  carried  out  by  Scarborough 
builders.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hall, 
Cooper,  &  Davis,  of  London  and  Scarborough. 


COTTAGES  FOR  THE  SCARBOROUGH 
GAS  CO.’S  EMPLOYEES. 

The  materials  used  are  red  bricks.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  wood¬ 
work  is  painted  white. 

Unfortunately,  the  white  columns  have  been 
done  away  with. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  local  builders 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Hall,  Cooper’, 
&  Davis,  of  London  and  Scarborough. 

This  drawing,  as  well  as  the  last-mentioned 
one,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


Pulpit.  Urney 


Church,  Ireland. — A  new 
pulp.t  erected  in  Urney  Parish  Church,  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  late  Dean  of  Derry  and  Rector  of  Urney 
was  dedicated  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  pulpit,  which 
ts  of  Gothic  design,  and  made  of  carved  oak,  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  &  Sons,  Exeter 
and  was  erected  by  Mr.  James  M'Clay,  of  Strabane. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr. 
Percy  Griffith,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper 
was  read  on  “  The  Depreciation  of  Plant  and 
Works  under  Municipal  and  Company  Manage¬ 
ment,”  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  W.  Biggs.  The 
author  commenced  by  observing  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  municipal  and  companies'  accounts, 
and  especially  depreciation,  had  been  largely 
debated  of  late.  The  designs  of  engi¬ 
neers,  especially  such  as  required  the  use 
of  iron  and  steel,  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  question  of  depreciation,  in  that 
the  life  of  the  structure  in  which  those 
materials  were  used  depended  upon  the  life  of 
that  part  of  the  material  used  according  to  the 
factor  of  safety  adopted.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  tendency  among  modern  engi¬ 
neers  to  use  too  low  a  factor  of  safety,  which 
meant  a  higher  rate  of  depreciation  than  when 
a  higher  factor  was  adopted.  The  debt  of  the 
local  authorities  of  this  country,  he  said,  was 
now  about  300,000,000/.,  which,  at  3|  per  cent, 
per  annum,  meant  about  10,500,000/.  a  year 
for  interest.  The  whole  of  that  capital  was 
obtained  upon  the  condition  that  a  certain 
definite  part  must  be  repaid  annually.  That 
capital  was  expended  upon  two  classes 
of  work,  non-productive  and  so-called  pro 
ductive,  the  latter  producing  a  revenue,  though 
not  necessarily  a  profit  or  a  loss.  He  observed 
that  the  most  obvious  charges  upon  an  under¬ 
taking  were  : — (1)  interest ;  (2)  repayment  of 
capital  ;  (3)  depreciation  ;  (4)  maintenance  ; 
and  (5)  working.  Item  3  had  been  the  most 
severely  criticised  of  all  the  charges,  and 
it  was  held  by  a  very  influential  and 
numerous  class  that,  in  addition  to  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repayment,  depreciation  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  place  municipal  under¬ 
takings  upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  He 
would  assume  the  undertaking  to  be  a 
tramway.  If  maintenance  meant  keeping  the 
works  efficient  out  of  revenue,  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  as  well  as  repayment  was  required,  then 


Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 
Hampstead.  —  Retention  and  completion  of 


motor-car  shed  on  the  forecourt  of 
Finchlev-road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  for  Mr. 

H.  Harris).— Consent. 

Hackney,  North. — Buildings  on  a  site  on  the  north 
side  of  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington,  eastward  of 
No.  4  (Messrs.  Gordon  &  Gunton,  for  Mr.  F. 
Matthews). — Consent. 

Paddington.  North.—  Shop  fronts  at  Nos.  4S4,  486, 
and  488,  Harrow-road,  Paddington  (Mr.  C. 
McGarrick  for  Messrs.  McGarrick  &  Sons).— Con¬ 
sent. 

Woolwich.— Two-story  oriel  windows  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Arsenal  Co-operative  Society's  stores  to 
be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Powis-street,  Wool¬ 
wich  (Mr.  F.  Bsthell  for  the  Royal  Arsenal  Co¬ 
operative  Society,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Hampstead. — A  wood  and  tile  portico  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Dane-court,  Hollycroft-avenue,  Hampstead 
(Mr.  \V.  J  King  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Gower).— Consent. 

Hampstead. — Retention  of  a  wood  and  gla33 
advertisement  screen  on  part  of  the  forecourt  of 
No.  162,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead  (Messrs.  B.  B. 
Anthony  &  Co.,  Ltd.).— Consent 

Wandsworth  + — Seven  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Aboyne-road,  EarLfield,  Wandsworth  (Mr.  R.  A. 
Hinds  for  Mr.  G.  Edwards).— Consent. 

Hammersmith  f — Two  blocks  of  buildings,  with 
projecting  bay-windows  and  angle-turrets,  on  the 
west  side  of  Ravenscourt  Park,  Hammersmith,  next 
Hamlet  Gardens  (Mr.  W.  J.  Hardcastle  for  Messrs. 
Hudson,  Matthews,  &  Co.).— Consent. 

Kensington,  South.— An  iron  and  glass  hood  over 
the  entrance  to  No.  33,  South-street,  Thurloe- 
square.  South  Kensington  (Mr.  T.  Lott  for  Mr.  A.  L. 
Pearse).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Two  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Bromley-road,  Catford,  to  the  northward  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Catford  Cricket  Club  ground  ( Messrs. 
Kennard  Bros,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Straw).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — Retention  of  a  greenhouse  in  the 
garden  of  No.  39,  Micheldever-road,  Lee,  abutting 
upon  Wantage-road  ( Messrs.  W.  J.  Scudamore  & 
Sons).— Consent. 

Marylebone,  East.  —  Projecting  porches  and 
balconies  to  blocks  A  and  B,  Clarence  Gate  Man¬ 
sions,  Glentworth-street,  St.  Marylebone  (Messrs. 
Hudson  &  Hunt  for  the  Clarence  Gate  Mansions 
Co.). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  East. — An  iron  and  stone  balcony  at 
the  first  floor  level  of  No.  13,  Upper  Wimpole-street,  , 
St.  Marylebone  (Messrs.  Hoare  &  Wheeler  for  Mr 
M.  Tucker). — Consent. 

St.  George,  Hanover-sqitare. — An  iron  and  glass  1 
hood  over  the  entrance  to  No.  23,  Hill-street,  , 
Berkeley  -  square,  St.  George,  Hanover  -  square  • 
(Messrs.  Maple  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  Lady  Gerrard).—  - 
Consent. 

Westminster. — Wood  and  tile  pents  over  the  en-  - 
trances  to  two  dwellings  on  the  north  side  of  i 
Dorset-street,  Westminster  (Messrs.  Cluttons  on  1 
behalf  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners).— Con-  - 
sent. 

Clapham.— A  one-story  addition  to  the  shop  of  1 
No.  135,  Lavender  Hill,  Battersea,  to  abut  upon  1 
Sugden-road  (Mr.  J.  W.  Cobb  for  Mr.  S.  Blaiberg). —  - 
Refused. 

Dulwich. — A  one-storv coach-house  at  the  flank  of  f 
No.  203,  Upland-road,  East  Dulwich,  to  abut  upon  i 
Crebor-street  (Mr.  H.  J.  Collis  for  Mr.  W.  Ewer).—  - 
Refused. 

Fulham. — A  one-story  shop  on  a  site  on  the  east  < 
side  of  North  End-road,  Fulham,  adjoining  Bank- 
parade  (Mes3r9.  Pattison  &  Co.). — Refused. 

Hampstead.— A  request  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  for  1 
the  Express  Dairy  Co.  for  permission  to  retain  a 
projecting  wooden  erection  in  front  of  No.  108,  ■ 
Heath-street,  Hamp3tead.— Refused. 

Marylebone,  East.— A  projecting  iron  sign  in  front 
of  Nos.  192  and  194,  Oxford-street,  St.  Marylebone 
(Mr.  W.  Graves  for  Messrs.  Slater,  Ltd.). — Refused. 

Marylebone,  West. — An  iron  balcony  at  the  first 
floor  level  of  No.  39.  Bryanston-street,  St.  Maryle¬ 
bone  (Mr.  E.  C.  W.  Evans  for  Major  S.  E.  Lamb). — 
Refused. 
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Width  of  Way. 

Hackney,  North. — A  block  of  two-story  Hats,  with 
projecting  bay  windows,  on  the  south  side  of  a 
paved  footway  leading  from  Church-path  to  Albion- 
road,  Stoke  Newington  (Mr.  A.  P.  Osment). — Con¬ 
sent. 

Westminster. — -A  building  on  the  site  of  Nos.  7,  9, 
ir,  and  13,  Douglas-street,  to  abut  upon  Douglas- 
iplace  (Messrs. 'Flood  &  King  for  Mr.  F.  Willment). 
Consent. 

Chelsea. — A  box-room  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of 
No.  8,  Cadogan-place,  Chelsea,  to  abut  upon  Cot¬ 
tage-place  (Messrs.  Squire  &  Potter  for  Mrs.  Parr). 
/Refused. 

Lambeth,  North  f — A  warehouse  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Juxon-street,  Lambeth,  to  abut  upon  Sail- 
street  (Messrs.  E.  Runtz  &  Co.  for  Mr.  G.  Eiwardes). 
■Refused. 

Space  a l  Rear. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
■Section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  build¬ 
ings,  so  lar  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of 
No.  r 3 1 ,  Farley-road,  Lewisham,  with  an  irregular 
open  spnee  at  the  rear  (Mr.  C.  Farley). — Consent. 

Holborn  — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Part  V.  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
icrection  of  a  building  to  be  known  a9  Nos.  83.  85, 
and  87,  Southampton-row,  Holborn  (Mr.  C.  F.  Doll 
■for  Mr.  H.  Walduck). — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Whitechapel- — Deviations  from  the  plan3  certified 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  under  Section  43  of  the 
Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
new  building  on  the  site  of  a  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Vallance-road,  Whitechapel,  at  the  corner  of 
iDur ward-street  (Mr.  T.  G.  Charlton  for  Mr.  J. 
AVarschawskv). — Consent. 

Lines  op  Frontage ,  Width  of  Way,  and 
Projections. 

Chelsea. — A  projecting  doorway  in  front  of  the 
stables  at  the  rear  of  No.  5,  Lowndes-square,  Chel¬ 
sea,  to  abut  upon  William's-mews  (Mr.  B.  D.  Hed- 
derwick) — Consent. 

Kensington,  South. — The  retention  of  an  iron  and 
glass  covered  way  to  the  entrance  to  No.  3,  Douro- 
■place,  Victoria-road,  Kensington  (Messrs.  E.  Keeling. 
‘Teale,  &  Co..  Limited,  for  Miss  Lee). — Consent. 

Chelsea. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  H.  T.  A. 

■  Chidgey  for  an  extension  of  the  peried  within  which 
the  erection  of  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  4, 
•Chelsea  Embankment,  Chelsea,  was  required  to 
be  commenced,  be  granted. — Consent. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Hammersmith. — A  deviation  from  the  plan  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  the  formation  of  a  new  street  for  foot 
traffic  only  to  lead  from  Shepherd's  Bush-green  to 
^Pennard-road,  Shepherd  s  Bush,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  position  of  the  eastern  end  of  such  street  next 
'Pennard-road  (Mr.  F.  Matcham). — Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
'Norfolk  &  Prior  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation 
or  laying-out  of  new  streets  for  carriage  traffic,  on 
the  Mountfield  Estate,  George-lane,  Catford  (Mr.  C. 
■Story). — Agreed. 

Means  of  Escapcjat  Top  of  High  Buildings. 

Battersea. — Means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  provided  in  pursuance  of  Section  63  of 
■the  Act  on  the  fifth  story  of  block  A  of  the  buildings 
'known  as  Southampton  Wharf,  York-place,  Batter¬ 
sea  (Messrs.  Girton,  Hill,  &  Cj.). — Consent. 

%*  The  recommendations  marked  f  are  contrary 
do  the  views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  Builders  :  Soecially  adapted 
for  Small  Businesses.  ByArthur  E.  Davis.  (London  . 
'Published  by  the  author,  is  ) 

How  to  Estimate  :  BeiDg  an  Analysis  of 
Builders'  Prices.  By  John  T.  Rea.  (B.  T.  Bats- 
ford.) 

English  Interior  Woodwork  of  the  Sixteenth, 
*Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Bv  Henry 
Tanner,  jun..  A  It. I  B  A.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  36?.) 

A  Discussion  of  Composition  :  Especially  as 
applied  to  Architecture.  By  John  Vredenburgh  Van 
Telt.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 

The  Production  and  Use  of  acetylene  Gas. 
"By  W.  Doman.  (P.  S.  King  &  Son.  33.  6d.) 


The  Builders’  Foremen's  Association.— A 
■small  but  successful  meeting  ot  this  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Memorial 
'Hall,  when  Mr.  Ebenecer  Howard,  author  of 
Garden  Cities  of  To-morrow,”  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  general  scheme  of  garden  cities  and  the  work  of 
the  Garden  City  Association.  This  address  was 
naturally  of  a  particularly  interesting  nature  to  the 
members  of  the  Builders’  Foremen’s  Association, 
and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that  they  received 
Mr.  Howard'3  proposals  so  well  ;  in  fact,  at  the 
■conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted :  “  That  the  project  of 
garden  cities  is  practicable,  and  goes  far  towards 
solving  the  housing  problem.” 


Correspondence. 


BUILDING  BY-LAWS  IN  RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 

Sir,— Since  the  Dartford  Rural  Council  prosecuted 
me  for  erecting  a  labourer’s  wooden  bungalow  in 
Eynsford  Parish  there  have  been  two  other  prose¬ 
cutions  by  Rural  Councils  on  similar  grounds.  In 
Anglesey  the  Valley  Rural  Council  prosecuted  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Scott-Hall  for  erecting  a  wooden 
bungalow  for  his  own  occupation.  The  magistrates 
came  to  no  decision,  and  the  Rural  Council  intend 
to  carry  the  case  to  the  Divisional  Court.  The 
defence  was  that  it  was  unreasonable,  and  there¬ 
fore  wrong  to  prohibit  construction  of  wooden 
houses  in-  the  country,  if  properly  isolated.  By-laws 
of  railway  companies  had  been  set  aside  when 
ultra  vires,  therefore  building  by-laws  were  not 
beyond  impeachment.  In  the  other  case  the 
Christchurch  Rural  Council  prosecuted  Mr.  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough  for  not  depositing  plans  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  mud  and  thatched  cottage,  and 
for  putting  walls  of  wood,  contrary  to  the  by-laws. 
The  magistrates  decided  that  the  alterations  did 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  submit  plans  to  the 
Council.  The  case  was  dismissed.  A  separate 
summons  against  defendant  for  constructing  walls 
of  combustible  material  was  withdrawn. 

Thus  the  rebellion  against  the  injustice  of  [urban 
b)’-laws  in  rural  parts  is  spreading. 

In  my  case  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the 
person  of  their  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  S.  Dm,  CB., 
have  remonstrated  with  the  Darttord  Rural  Council, 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  discussion  at  a  Council 
meeting  that  Whitehall  is  wholly  favourable  to  the 
application  of  their  new  code  in  country  parts. 
Moreover,  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
favourable  to  labourers’  wooden  detached  bunga¬ 
lows,  if  isolated  in  large  gardens,  because  every 
dwelling  is  then  able  to  dispose  of  its  own 
drainage. 

In  reply  to  a  Councillor  who  considered  that 
“garden  ground  was  waste  space  !”  the  Inspector 
said,  “  I  do  not  consider  garden  ground  waste  space; 
the  essentials  of  a  building  are  that  it  shall  be  d>-y 
and  have  sufficient  air-space.  When  they  looked 
around  in  the  country  districts,  they  would  see 
houses  huddled  together  without  sufficient  air-9pace, 
no  proper  garden  was  given  sufficient  to  allow  the 
drainage  of  each  house  to  be  dealt  with  in  its  own  land, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  expensive  sewerage 
schemes  became  necessary,  and  indicted  injustice 
on  other  parts  of  districts  which  did  not  require 
sewerage.” 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  backing 
our  case  here  ;  there  i3  now  every  prospect  of 
getting  the  new  Rural  Code  applied  in  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  parishes  of  the  Union,  and  thus  my 
offending  bungalow  will  be  legalised  and  the 
labourer  housing  question  advanced. — Yours  truly, 

E.  D.  Till. 


CAST-IRON  DRAINS 

Sir, — In  your  recent  articles  on  Drainage  in  the 
Students'  Column  it  i3  stated,  with  respect  to 
drains  of  ordinary  gradient,  that,  while  a  few 
years  ago  stoneware  drains  were  considered  to  be 
better  than  iron,  the  pendulum  seems  now  to  be 
swinging  in  the  other  direction. 

Here  in  Manchester  stoneware  drains  are,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  almost  invariably  employed,  and 
iron  drainpipes  are  not  even  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  most  recent  by-laws  ;  but  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  in  London  the  iron  pipes  are  being 
used  to  a  large  extent. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  your  writer  for  iron 
pipes  are  their  greater  strength  and  fewer  joints, 
increased  velocity  of  How,  absolute  imperviousness, 
true  alignment,  and  the  retention  of  these  qualities 
for  a  long  period  of  time  ;  their  disadvantages 
being  increased  cost,  risk  of  corrosion,  and  the 
difficulty  of  connecting  old  to  new  drains  where 
junction  chambers  are  not  provided. 

As  against  the  extra  cost  of  iron,  there  is  set  the 
great  saving  in  repairs  and  a  slight  saving  in  the 
amount  of  concrete  required. 

The  general  method  of  coating  with  Dr.  Angus 
Smith's  solution  is  said  to  be  a  fairly  durable, 
although  not  a  permanent,  safeguard  against 
corrosion. 

The  writer  of  the  articles,  while,  apparently, 
leaning  slightly  in  favour  of  iron  pipes,  does  not 
seem  by  any  means  to  hold  a  brief  for  them,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  some  other  of  your  readers  can 
give  me  their  views,  based  on  experience,  as  to 
whether  the  case  in  favour  of  iron  pipes  has  yet 
been  conclusively  proved. 

The  great  point  of  doubt  in  my  mind  i3  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  various  advantages  claimed  for  the 
iron,  it  is  not  sure,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  surface, 
to  become  quickly  and  permanently  fouled  with  a 
coating  of  matter  subject  to  putrefaction,  whereas 
glazed  stoneware  is  to  a  great  extent  self-cleansing. 

Surely  the  increasing  tendency  to  substitute 
earthen  ware  for  metal  in  all  portions  of  water-closet 
and  other  sanitary  fittings  is  a  strong  argument 
against  reverting  to  the  use  of  a  material  so  univer¬ 
sally  condemned.  INQUIRER. 


Sir, — I  notice  in  your  Issue  of  the  22nd  ult ,  your 
critic,  speaking  from  recollection,  states  that  I  have 
exaggerated  the  lowness  of  the  proportions  in  my 
drawing  which  depicts  the  south  “  part  ”  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  Abbey.  I  presume  he  means  the  “  south 
porch.” 

Anyway,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  publish  this 
letter  in  contradiction,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had 
the  exact  measurements  from  the  foreman  of  the 
works,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  drawing.  ./Elfred  Fahey. 

%*  “  Part  ”  wa3  apparently  a  printer’s  error. — 
Ed. 


INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING. 

Sir, — In  his  paper  on  “  Sanatoria  ”  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  by  Mr.  Cecil  C.  Brewer, 
Mr.  Brewer  say?, 'with  regard  to  the  flooring  for  the 
corridors  and  patients’  rooms  : — 

“  Noiseless  floor  coverings  must  be  adopted — 
probably  the  indiarubber  floors  now  used  in  banks, 
&c.,  would  be  the  best,  if  expense  allowed.” 

In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Keith  D. 
Youog  said  (see  page  499)  : — 

“A3  to  the  indiarubber  floor  referred  to*,  he  sup¬ 
posed  Mr.  Brewer  meant  the  American  Interlocking 
Rubber  Tiles,  which  made  a  beautiful  floor,  but 
which  cost  almost  as  much  per  foot  as  terrazzo,  for 
example,  cost  per  yard.  [Mr.  Hall:  More;  it  costs  2/. 
per  square  foot].  He  had  obtained  it  for  less  than 
that,  but  in  any  case  it  was  very  expensive." 

As  this  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  tiling  is 
likely  to  deter  many  people  from  using  it,  we  beg  to 
explain  that  the  tiling,  so  far  from  costing  2I.  per 
square  foot,  costs  but  63.  3d.  per  square  foot. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  Mr.  Brewer’s  sugges¬ 
tion  may  see  the  tiling  laid  as  a  water-tight  and 
germ-proof  floor  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  at  the 
London  and  County  Bank  head  office,  Lombard- 
street,  &c.— Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  L.  Gibson. 

B.  and  S.  Folding  Gate  Company 


Gbe  Stubent’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

22. — Turpentine  and  other  Resin  Sol¬ 
vents  —  Varnishes  —  Stains  —  Glue — 
Size. 

URPENTINE.— The  term  “  turpentine  ” 
was  formerly  applied  to  sticky,  resin¬ 
ous  exudations  from  pines  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  but  is  now  commonly  applied 
to  the  volatile  spirit  obtained  by  distilling 
these  semi-fluid  turpentines  with  water  or 
steam.  The  distillate  separates  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  the  lower  layer  being  water  and  the 
upper  layer  turpentine  spirit  or  “  turps.” 

Rosin  or  colophony  is  the  residue  left  in  the 
still  after  the  turpentine  spirit  has  been  dis¬ 
tilled  off.  It  melts  at  90  to  100  deg.  C.,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1-045  to  I'loo. 

Rosin  Oil.— Rosin  is  subjected  to  fractional 
distillation,  like  tar,  and  yields  (1)  rosin  spirit, 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine 
spirit  ;  (2)  rosin  oil,  which  is  a  yellow  oil  em¬ 
ployed  for  lubricating  purposes  ;  (3)  blue  oil, 
also  used  as  a  lubricant  and  for  making 
waggon-grease  ;  (4)  green  oil,  also  used  for 
making  waggon-grease  ;  and  (5)  yellow  pitch, 
used  as  shoemakers’  pitch. 

The  rosin  oil  is  refined  by  washing  it  with 
hot  water  and  caustic  soda  solution.  Rosin  oil 
is  a  non-drying  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
from  0  973  to  0  981. 

Rosin  spirit  is  a  liquid  somewhat  resembling 
turpentine  spirit,  and  is  either  colourless  or  has 
a  pale  yellow  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  o  876  to  0  883,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
heavier  than  turpentine  spirit.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  it  almost  completely  volatilises,  but  a 
small  quantity  of  resinous  residue  is  left. 

Turpentine  spirit  or  turps  is  a  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons,  each  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C10H10.  These  hydrocarbons  are 
known  as  terpenes.  Commercial  turpentine 
spirit  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  0  864  to  0-870.  Recently  dis¬ 
tilled  spirit  evaporates  quickly  when  exposed 
to  the  air  and  leaves  little  or  no  residue,  but 
spirit  of  considerable  age  dries  more  slowly 
and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  sticky  residue. 
The  flashing  point  of  turps  is  from  36  deg.  to 
38  deg.  C.,  and  its  boiling  point  about 
160  deg.  C. 

Turpentine  spirit  is  not  miscible  with  water, 
but  readily  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
petroleum  spirit,  or  carbon  bisulphide.  It  is  a 
solvent  for  most  resins,  fats,  and  oils.  When 
exposed  in  bulk  to  the  atmosphere,  turpentine 
spirit  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes 
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viscid.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  petro¬ 
leum  spirit,  rosin  oil,  rosin  spirit,  shale  naphtha, 
or  coal-tar  naphtha. 

Venice  turpentine  is  a  yellow  transparent 
mass,  having  the  consistency  of  thick  honey. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  common  larch,  which  is 
largely  grown  for  its  turpentine  in  the  Tyrol 
and  in  France.  When  it  is  free  from  water  it 
is  bright  and  clear,  but  when  a  little  water  is 
present  the  turpentine  is  cloudy.  It  does  nof 
become  completely  solid  when  exposed  to  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  becomes 
perfectly  fluid  when  slightly  heated.  It  is 
often  adulterated  with  cheaper  turpentines. 

Bordeaux  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the 
maritime  pine  ( Pinus  maritima),  which  is 
largely  grown  in  the  south-west  of  France. 
This  turpentine  has  a  tendency  to  separate 
into  two  layers,  one  semi-fluid  and  the  other  an 
almost  solid  resin. 

American  turpentine  is  obtained  from  the 
loblolly  pine  {Finns  Uvda)  and  the  Georgia 
pine  (Finns  Australis).  It  is  vellowish  white 
and  is  known  in  commerce  as  11  gum  thus.” 

Russian  and  Swedish  turpentines  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  Scotch  pine  ( Finns 
sylvestris). 

Canada  balsam  is  a  turpentine  obtained 
from  the  Canadian  balsam  pine  (Pinus 
balsamca).  It  is  a  transparent,  straw-coloured, 
viscid  fluid  which  becomes  solid  on  exposure 
to  air. 

Varnishes  mav  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz. : — Spirit  varnishes  and  oil  varnishes. 
Spirit  varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  resin, 
or  some  other  solid  of  a  like  nature,  in 
methylated  spirit  or  other  volatile  solvent. 
Oil  varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  resin  in 
a  fixed  oil  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  then 
thinning  the  resultant  liquid  by  mixing  with 
it  a  volatile  solvent,  such  as  turps.  The  skin 
or  coat  produced  by  the  drying  of  a  film  of 
spirit  varnish  is  more  brittle  and  less  durable 
than  that  yielded  bv  an  oil  varnish. 

Varnish  Resins,  &c — The  following  are  some 
of  the  resins  most  extensively  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  varnish  : — Rosin,  sandarach 
copal,  kauri,  dammar,  shellac,  crude  turpentine, 
mastic,  and  amber.  Bitumen  and  coal-tar 
pitch  are  largely  used  lor  the  production  of 
black  varnishes. 

Varnish  Spirits. — The  spirits  commonly  used 
as  solvents  for  resins  are  methylated  spirit, 
turpentine  spirit,  benzol,  petroleum  spirit,  and 
naphtha. 

Varnish  Oils. — Linseed  nil  with  driers,  or 
“boiled”  oil,  is  nearly  always  used  as  the 
principal  oil  in  oil  varnishes.  For  the  tnanu 
facture  of  oil  varnish  the  resin  is  first  melted, 
then  hot  linseed  oil  is  added  to  the  melted 
resin,  and  the  mixture  is  well  stirred.  When 
the  mixture  is  cool,  turpentine  spirit  is  added 
until  the  mixture  is  of  the  desired  consistency. 

Methylated  Spint.  —  The  chemical  com¬ 
position  of  pure  alcohol  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C,HfiOH.  Alcohol  is  a  product  of 
the  fermentation  of  grape  sugar  (glucose),  and 
is  commonly  obtained  by  allowing  barley  or 
other  cereal  to  ferment  to  convert  the  grain 
starch  first  into  glucose  and  then  into  alcohol, 
and  then  distilling  the  fermented  grain. 
Potatoes  contain  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of 
starch,  which,  by  boiling  with  dilule  sulphuric 
acid,  may  be  converted  into  glucose,  and 
subsequently  into  alcohol  by  fermentation. 
Alcohol  is  largely  obtained  Irom  potatoes  in 
this  manner.  Absolute  alcohol  is  pure  alcohol 
free  from  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0794  at  15*5  deg.  C.  (60  deg.  Fahr.). 
Methylated  spirit  contains,  approximately,  90 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  mixed  with  10  per  cent, 
of  wood  spirit,  and  o-i2  per  cent,  of  petroleum 
oil  to  render  it  undrinkable.  It  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0821  at  15-5  deg.  C.  Recti  tied 
spirit  of  wine  consists  ot  86  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
with  14  per  cent,  of  water,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  o  838,  while  proof  spirit  contains 
49  -  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  50  8  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0920. 

Methylated  spirit  is  a  solvent  for  most  aniline 
colours,  and  for  rosin,  shellac,  and  many  other 
resins,  but  does  not  dissolve  the  hard  fossil 
resins  known  as  anime,  copal,  and  kauri  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

Petroleum  spirit,  benzoline,  or  benzine  is  one 
of  the  lightest  commercial  distillates  obtained 
from  petroleum.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  paraffin  and 
naphthene  series.  Petroleum  spirit  has  usually 
a  specific  gravity  of  about  0730,  and  boils  at 
about  65  deg.  C.  It  is  not  miscible  with  water 
or  alcohol,  but  mixes  freely  with  turps  or  benzol. 

Betuol,  or  benzene,  has  a  composition  repre- 


sented  py  the  formula  C0H„,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  mixture  of  hydro¬ 
carbons  sold  as  benzoline  or  benzine,  although 
the  latter  much  resembles  benzene  in  its 
behaviour  as  a  solvent.  Benzene  is  obtained 
from  coal-tar,  and  is  a  good  solvent  for  resins, 
oils,  fats,  pitch,  indiarubber,  or  sulphur.  It  is 
not  miscible  with  water,  but  mixes  readily  with 
alcohol,  ether,  or  acetone.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  o  899,  and  its  boiling  point  80  5  deg.  C. 

Coal-tar  naphtha  contains  benzene  and  other 
hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series.  It  re¬ 
sembles  benzene  in  its  solvent  properties,  and 
is  often  used  for  varnish  manufacture.  Crude 
coal-tar  naphtha  has  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
contains  ammonia  and  several  complex  bodies. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  o  840  to  o  940, 
but  the  purified  product  is  colourless  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  from  0  865  to  0877.  The 
purified  naphtha  is  commonly  called  solvent 
naphtha ,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  solvent  for 
india-ruober. 

Shale  naphtha  is  a  mixture  of  volatile  hydro¬ 
carbons  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  shale. 
It  is  not  miscible  with  water  or  alcohol,  but 
mixes  readily  with  turpentine  spirit,  ether,  or 
benzol.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
o  750,  and  is  a  solvent  for  many  oils  and  resins. 
It  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine 
spirit. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  recipes  for 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes  : — 

Spirit  Varnishes. 

French  Polish.  Shellac  Vutnish. 

Shellac  ...  ...  2  lbs.  Shellac  ...  ...  lilbp. 

Gum  ben/.uin  ...40/1.  Methylated  spirit  1  gal. 
Methylated  spirit  1  gal. 

Cheap  Oak  Varnish. 

Rosin  . 3J  lbs. 

Turps  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  gal. 

Oil  Varnishes. 

Oak  Varnish.  Amber  Varnish. 

Kauri  gum  ...  Slbs.  Fused  amber  ...  61bs. 

Linseed  oil  ...  3  gal.  Boiled  linseed  oil  2  gal 

Turps  . 3ogal-  Turps  .  4  gal. 

Black  Varnish. 

Bitumen  ...  ...  ...  ...  6  lbs. 

L  nseed  oil  ...  ...  ...  2  gal. 

Turps  . 4  gal. 

Stains. 

Stains  are  liquids  holding  certain  colouring 
matters  in  solution  or  m  suspension,  and  are 
prepared  for  application  to  deal  or  other  wood 
of  a  light  colour.  The  wood  after  treatment 
with  stain  is  usually  carefully  sized  with  two 
coats  of  size,  and  then  varnished.  For  work 
not  exposed  to  strong  sunlight  or  required  to 
remain  permanent  in  colour  for  more  than  one 
or  two  years  many  of  the  brilliant  aniline 
colours  may  with  advantage  be  used. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  materials 
commonly  used  for  staining  wood  : — 

Oak  Stain. — Raw  sienna. 

Mahogany  Stain.  —  Burnt  sienna  ground  in 
vinegar  ;  or  a  mixture  of  madder,  logwood 
extract,  and  potassium  carbonate. 

Walnut  Stain — A  mixture  of  Vandy  ke  brown, 
potassium  bichromate,  and  sodium  carbonate. 

Black  Stain — Logwood  extract  with  yellow 
potassium  chromate. 

Black  Walnut  Stain. — Burnt  umber. 

Glue  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  gela¬ 
tine  and  chondrine.  The  latter  substance  i 
somewhat  similar  to  gelatine  in  its  composition 
and  properties.  Glue  is  prepared  from  hoofs, 
skin-,  bones,  and  other  animal  offal.  Glue  of 
the  best  quality  merely  swells  when  immersed 
for  some  time  in  cold  water,  and  is  not  dissolved 
to  any  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water.  The  weakest  commercial 
glues  are  almost  completely  soluble  in  cold 
water.  If  alum  be  added  to  a  solution  of  glue 
the  chondrine  will  be  precipitated,  but  the  gela¬ 
tine  will  remain  in  solution.  Gelatine  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  animal  skin,  tendons,  and  bones, 
while  chondrine  is  obtained  from  cartilage. 

Glue  is  obtained  by  steeping  and  boiling  the 
animal  refuse,  the  boiling  being  performed 
under  pressure  :  the  ossein  or  collagen  is 
thereby  converted  into  gelatine,  and  the  carti- 
lagen  or  chondrigen  into  chondrine.  Gelatine 
has  greater  adhesive  power  than  chondrine. 

The  proportion  of  water  contained  in  glue 
should  not  be  less  than  12  per  cent.,  nor  more 
than  18  per  cent. ,  for  the  adhesive  quality  of 
the  glue  is  diminisned  by  overdrying,  while  an 
excess  ve  quantity  of  water  encourages  putre¬ 
faction,  and  acts  as  a  makeweight.  The  ash 
left  after  ignition  should  not  exceed  3  per  cent. 
The  glue  should  be  almost  neutral  in  its 
reaction  ;  if  strongly  acid  it  is  liable  to  inja- 
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riouslv  affect  the  materials  with  which  it  is 
brought  in  contact,  while  if  slightly  alkaline 
owing  to  lime  having  been  used  to  neutralise 
the  sourness  or  acidity  of  the  glue,  it  is  apt  to 
putrefy  or  decompose. 

Size  is  glue  of  good  quality  which  has  been 
placed  in  contact  with  water  and  melted.  The 
glue  is  placed  in  a  pot  and  covered  with  water, 
then  melted,  and  subsequently  thinned  by 
adding  more  water.  Size  is  used  in  distemper 
to  cause  the  whiting  to  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  the  wall  ;  also  under  the  name  of  clear  cod¬ 
as  a  coat  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  wood  or  plaster 
surfaces,  and  render  the  surfaces  more  suit¬ 
able  for  receiving  varnish  or  paint. 

Gold  Size  is  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  common  size,  but  is  applied  to  surfaces  to 
render  them  suitable  for  receiving  a  coating  of 
gold  leaf.  The  following  is  one  of  the  recipes 
for  making  gold  size:— 8 lbs.  gum  copal,  9.V 
gallons  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  24  gallons  of 
turpentine  spirit. 

Liquid  Glue. — A  solution  of  glue  which  does 
not  require  heating  before  use,  and  which  may 
be  kept  as  a  solution  for  an  indefinite  period, 
may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  glue  in  hot 
water  and  then  adding  a  little  nitric  acid.  A 
liquid  glue  may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  the 
glue  with  strong  vinegar  instead  of  with  water. 
When  the  glue  solution  becomes  cold  it  does 
not  solidify,  but  glue  thus  treated  is  a  weaker 
cement  than  ordinary  glue,  and  the  presence 
of  the  acid  prohibits  its  use  for  many  purposes. 

Elastic  glue  is  glue  mixed  with  glycerine. 

Marine  glue  does  not  contain  any  glue. 
It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  india-rubber  and 
shellac  in  naphtha  or  other  suitable  solvent, 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  being  such 
that  the  mixture  will  solidify  when  cold,  but 
will  melt  when  heated  to  about  120  deg.  C. 

Isinglass  is  a  fish-glue  obtained  by  drying  the 
bladder  or  “sound”  of  certain  fish.  It  is 
almost  pure  gelatine,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
glues. 

Fish  glue  is  sometimes  obtained  by  treating 
fish  refuse  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  whicn 
animal  refuse  is  treated  for  the  production  of 
common  glue.  It  has  a  fish-like  odour  and 
does  not  gelatinise,  but  can  be  used  as  size 
where  its  odour  does  not  prohibit  it. 


23. — The  Chemical  Examination  of  Lime, 
Limestone,  Mortar,  or  Cement. 

■  N  the  present  and  following  chapters 
the  methods  commonly  employed  in  a 
chemical  laboratory  for  determining 
the  commercial  value  of  different  building  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  briefly  described.  In  many  cases 
several  different  methods  by  which  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  any  given  constituent  of  a  mixture 
may  be  estimated  are  known,  but  in  these 
columns  only  one  method  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  each  of  the  principal  constituents  will 
be  mentioned.  When  a  considerable  number 
of  samples  of  a  similar  character  have  to  be 
examined,  the  analyses  may,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  be  accomplished  as  accurately  and 
with  greater  speed  by  substituting  volumetric 
for  gravimetric  processes  ;  but  when  only  one 
or  two  samples  have  to  be  examined,  the  time 
required  for  the  preparation  of  the  standard 
solutions  for  volumetric  analysis  is  often  greater 
than  that  expended  in  effecting  analysis  by 
gravimetric  methods.  Those  desiring  to  study 
volumetric  processes  should  consult  Sutton's 
“  Volumetric  Analysis.” 

Limes,  limestones,  mortars,  and  cements  all 
require  to  be  examined  for  the  quantity  of 
water,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  sulphur  pre¬ 
sent,  and  may  all  be  subjected  to  the  same 
chemical  treatment.  Sometimes  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  are  also 
determined,  but  they  are  seldom  present  in 
greater  quantity  than  05  per  cent.,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  usually  estimated. 

Preparation  of  Sample — The  sample  to  be 
examined  must  be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  powder 
as  possible,  and  placed  in  a  dry  stoppered- 
bottle  to  prevent  it  from  absorbing  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
absorbing  or  losing  water.  The  whole  of  the 
sample  should  be  mixed  as  perfectly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Moisture. — The  water  not  in  a  state  of 
chemical  combination  is  commonly  termed- 
moisture  or  hygroscopic  water.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  free  water  may  be  determined  by 
placing  5  grammes  of  the  sample  upon  a  clock 
glass  or  in  a  platinum  basin  in  an  air-bath 
maintained  at  100  deg.  C.  until  the  sample 
ceases  to  lose  weight.  This  is  not  a  strictly 
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accurate  method  of  determining  the  moisture, 
because  the  lime,  mortar,  or  cement  has  a 
tendency  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  while 
drying,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
ipractical  purposes. 

Loss  on  Ignition  (combined  water). — Place 
two  grammes  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish, 
and  subject  to  bright  red  heat  over  blowpipe, 
or  in  muffle  furnace,  until  the  substance  ceases 
to  lose  weight.  From  total  loss  in  weight 
deduct  moisture  and  CO._.  ;  the  remainder 
represents  combined  water  and  organic 
■matter  if  any  organic  matter  be  present. 

Silica  and  Silicates  Insoluble  in  10  per  Cent. 
HCl. — Boil  two  grammes  with  excess  of  10  per 
cent.  HCl  solution  (i.c.,  concentrated  HCl 
solution  diluted  with  go  per  cent,  water)  and 
filter.  Wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  insoluble 
residue,  which  consists  of  insoluble  silica  and 
silicates  (sand  and  clay).  To  estimate  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  clay  (if  any)  in  the  insoluhle  residue, 
ihe  residue,  alter  being  weighed,  may  be 
fused  with  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates  and  subjected  to  the  treatment  to 
be  described  when  discussing  the  analysis  of 
clays. 

Silica  Soluble  in  10  per  Cent.  HCl. — Evapo¬ 
rate  filtrate  obtained  during  removal  of  in¬ 
soluble  matter  to  complete  dryness  over 
water-bath  and  sand-bath.  By  this  treat¬ 
ment  all  silica  previously  dissolved  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  rendered  insoluble  in 
that  re-agent.  Moisten  the  dry  residue 
with  HCl,  add  hot  water,  and  boil.  (N.B. — 
Distilled,  water  must  always  be  used  for 
chemical  analysis.)  Collect  insoluble  residue, 
if  any,  on  filter,  wash  free  from  chlorides, 
ignite,  and  weigh  it  as  silica  soluble  in  10  per 
cent.  HCl.  Examine  filtrate  for  iron  oxide, 
alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Silica  Soluble  in  10  per  cent.  Caustic  Soda. — 
The  following  process,  described  by  Mr.  John 
Hughes  in  the  Builder  (June  18,  1892).  may  be 
employed.  Treat  two  grammes  with  excess 
HCl,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  water-bath,  treat 
residue  with  dilute  HCl,  collect  insoluble 
residue  on  filter,  and  then  wash,  ignite,  and 
weigh  it.  After  weighing,  boil  the  insoluble 
siliceous  matter  with  iooc.c.  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  pure  caustic  soda.  Collect  the  in¬ 
soluble  matter  on  filter,  wash  it  free  from  soda, 
and  then  ignite  it.  The  difference  in  the  weight 
of  the  siliceous  matter  before  and  after  boiling 
with  caustic  soda  represents  the  silica  soluble 
in  10  per  cent,  caustic  soda.  As  silicate  of 
alumina  (clay)  is  slowly  soluble  in  boiling 
caustic  soda  solution,  the  filtrate  obtained 
when  removing  the  matter  insoluble  in  soda 
should  be  examined  for  alumina.  This 
may  be  done  by  adding  a  slight  excess 
of  HCl,  and  then  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium 
hydrate.  Alumina,  if  present,  will  appear 
as  a  white  or  almost  colourless  preci¬ 
pitate.  The  caustic  soda  used  for  this  test 
should  be  quite  free  from  alumina. 

Iron  Oxide  and  Alumina.  —  The  filtrate 
obtained  upon  removal  of  the  silica  soluble  in 
boiling  10  per  cent.  HCl  should  be  treated  with  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonium  hydrate  and  boiled. 
The  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminium  will  then  be 
precipitated  together,  and  may  be  collected 
upon  a  filter,  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed  as 
a  mixture  of  the  two  oxides. 

To  separate  the  iron  oxide  from  the  alumina 
the  mixture,  after  weighing  and  grinding  to 
■fine  powder,  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  it 
with  about  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  HCl.  In 
another  beaker  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash  (about  50  c.c.)  is  boiled.  The  solution 
of  iron  and  aluminium  should  be  added  drop 
by  drop  to  the  caustic  potash  solution,  when 
the  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  ferric  hydrate, 
•while  the  alumina  will  remain  in  solution. 
This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
alumina  is  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  while 
-iron  oxide  is  insoluble  in  that  reagent,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  quantity  of 
caustic  potash  employed  should  be  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  that  required  to  neutralise 
the  acid  in  which  the  mixed  oxides  are  dis¬ 
solved.  The  ferric  hydrate  is  collected  on  a  ■ 
filter,  washed  free  from  caustic  potash,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  ferric  oxide.  Difference  in 
weight  between  weight  of  mixed  oxides  and 
weight  of  ferric  oxide  alone  represents  the 
weight  of  alumina  present  in  the  2  grammes 
of  the  sample  taken  for  examination. 

Lime. — The  ammoniacal  filtrate  obtained 
during  removal  of  mixed  hydrates  of  iron  and 
alumina  should  be  treated  with  about  2  grammes 
of  solid  ammonium  oxalate,  boiled,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  half-an-hour.  The 
white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  may  then 


be  collected  on  filter,  washed,  and  heated  to  a 
bright  red  heat  over  blowpipe  or  in  muffle 
furnace  until  it  has  all  been  converted  into  lime 
(Cn  O),  and  is  therefore  constant  in  weight. 
As  the  lime  when  cool  has  a  great  affinity  for 
water,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  desiccator  while 
it  is  cooling,  and  should  be  weighed  imme¬ 
diately  it  has  cooled  to  atmospheric  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Magnesia. — The  filtrate  obtained  during 
removal  of  the  lime  should  be  treated  with  a 
few  drops  of  H„  S04,  then  evaporated  to  dry¬ 
ness  and  gently’ heated  to  expel  the  ammonium 
oxalate.  The  residue  should  be  dissolved  in 
about  50  c.c.  of  water,  then  treated  with  excess 
of  ammonium  hydrate,  ammonium  chloride, 
and  sodium  phosphate,  and,  after  stirring,  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  12  hours.  The 
precipitate  is  collected  on  filter,  washed  free 
from  sodium  phosphate,  heated  at  a  bright  red 
heat  until  constant  in  weight,  and  then  weighed 
as  magnesium  pyrophosphate  (Mg^  P„  0-).  To 
find  the  Mg  O  in  the  Mg.,  P.,  UT  obtained, 
multiply  by  the  factor  0-3604. 

Alkalies. — The  estimation  of  the  alkalies  is  a 
tedious  process,  and  is  usually  neglected,  but 
may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Treat  5  grammes  of  the  sample  with  excess 
HCl,  and  take  to  dryness  to  render  all  silica 
insoluble.  Moisten  dry  residue  with  HCl,  and 
add  sufficient  hot  water  to  dissolve  all  soluble 
matter.  Filter,  heat  filtrate  with  excess  of  milk 
of  lime  to  throw  down  iron,  aluminium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  phosphorus,  and  then  remove 
precipitate  by  filtration.  To  filtrate,  add  am¬ 
monium  hydrate,  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
ammonium  oxalate.  Filter,  evaporate  to  dry¬ 
ness,  and  then  heat  sufficiently  to  expel  all 
ammoniacal  salts.  Treat  residue  with  about 
10  c.c.  of  water  ;  filter  if  necessary  ;  add  slight 
excess  HCl,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in 
platinum  dish  of  known  weight.  Dry  dish 
and  contents  at  100  deg.  C.  in  air-bath.  The 
weight  of  the  residue  represents  the  weight 
of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium.  The  potassium  may  be  subsequently 
separated  from  the  sodium  by  dissolving  the  j 
residue  in  a  little  water,  and  adding  a  con-  1 
siderable  excess  of  platinum  tetrachloride 
solution.  The  potassium  will  be  precipitated 
as  a  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  platinum 
(Ko  Pt  Ci;'.  The  double  chloride  should  be 
washed  with  alcohol  until  free  from  platinum 
tetrachloride,  dried  at  100  deg.  C.,  and  weighed. 
To  find  the  quantity  of  K20  in  the  weight  of 
double  chloride  obtained,  multiply  by  the  factor 
0-1927. 

Sulphur. — Treat  5  grammes  of  the  sample 
with  excess  HCl,  and  take  to  complete  dryness 
to  render  all  silica  insoluble.  Moisten  residue 
with  HCl  ;  dilute  with  sufficient  hot  distilled 
water  to  dissolve  all  soluble  matter,  and  then 
filter  ;  boil  filtrate,  and  add  excess  of  barium 
chloride  solution  to  precipitate  the  sulphur  as 
barium  sujphate.  After  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes,  allow  precipitate  to  settle  down  ;  then 
filter,  wash  precipitate  free  from  barium 
chloride,  ignite,  and  weigh  it.  To  find  weight 
of  S  in  the  BuS04  obtained,  multiply  by  the 
factor  01373  ;  to  find  weight  of  S03  in  the 
B<zSO„  multiply  by  the  factor  0-3434. 

Carbon  Dioxide. — The  proportion  cf  CO, 
present  in  a  sample  of  lime,  mortar,  or  cement 


Fig.  2. — Sckrotter's  CO„  Apparatus. 
is  most  conveniently  detei mined  by  means  of 
Schrotter’s  carbon  dioxide  apparatus  (fig.  2). 


A  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  is  placed  in 
A.  The  cylinder  B  is  filled  with  HCl,  the  cock 
D  being  kept  closed.  In  C  is  placed  a  little 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  any 
water  vapour  which  may  be  carried  forward 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  as  it  escapes.  The 
apparatus  when  thus  charged  is  weighed. 
Some  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  (from 
1  to  3  grammes)  is  then  introduced  into  A,  and 
the  apparatus  is  again  weighed  to  ascertain 
the  exact  weight  of  the  substance  added,  and 
also  the  total  weight  of  the  apparatus  and  its 
contents. 

The  cock  D  is  now  opened  to  allow  a  few  drops 
of  HCl  to  pass  into  A.  When  effervescence 
ceases  a  few  more  drops  of  acid  are  admitted, 
and  so  on,  until  the  introduction  of  acid  into  A 
ceases  to  cause  any  further  effervescence.  The 
apparatus  is  then  gently  heated  until  the  liquid 
in  A  is  raised  almost  to  boiling  point,  in  order 
to  expel  the  CO.,  held  ir  the  cold  solution. 
When  cool,  a  small  rubber  tube  is  attached  to 
the  eduction  tube  at  top  of  cylinder  C,  and  a 
current  of  air  is  slowly  aspirated  through  the 
apparatus  until  all  the  gaseous  CO,  has  been 
replaced  by  air.  The  apparatus  is  then 
again  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight  represents 
the  weight  of  CO,2  in  the  quantity  of  the 
sample  introduced  into  the  apparatus. 

Specific  Gravity. — It  is  usual  when  examining 
a  sample  of  Portland  cement  to  ascertain  its 
specific  gravity,  for  cement  which  contains 
much  free  lime  has  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  that  of  cement  of  good  quality.  The 
specific  gravity  of  fresh  cement  should  not  be 
lower  than  3100.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  mav  be  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  Keates’  specific  gravity  bottle  (fig.  3). 

fl 
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Fig.  3.— Keates'  Specific  Gravity  Bottle. 

This  bottle  has  two  bulbs,  the  lower  being 
larger  than  the  upper  bulb.  The  capacity  of 
the  upper  bulb  from  the  mark  B  to  the  mark 
A  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  1,000  grains  of 
distilled  water  at  15  5  deg.  C.  The  operation 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
sample  of  cement  is  performed  as  follows  : — 

Fill  the  bottom  bulb  with  petroleum  (or 
other  suitable  liquid  which  has  no  action  upon 
the  cement)  at  15-5  deg.  C.  until  it  reaches  the 
mark  B,  and  weigh  the  bottle  with  its  contents. 
Then  drop  the  finely-powdered  cement,  little 
by  little,  into  the  bottle  until  the  petroleum 
reaches  the  mark  A.  Now  place  the  bottle  and 
contents  under  a  vacuum  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove  minute  air- 
bubbles  carried  by  particles  of  cement  into  the 
petroleum,  and,  if  necessary,  add  a  little  more 
cement  to  bring  the  petroleum  exactly  up  to 
mark  A.  Finally,  again,  weigh  bottle  with 
contents  at  15-5  deg.  C. 

The  difference  in  weight  in  grains  before 
and  after  the  addition  of  the  cement  when 
divided  by  1,000  represents  the  specific  gravity 
of  Ihe  cement. 

The  specific  gravity  of  other  finely  divided 
substances  may  be  determined  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  powder  must  in  all  cases  be 
quite  insoluble  in  the  liquid  in  which  it  is 
immersed. 


Board  School,  Morecambe  — The  new  central 
Board  S-hools,  Station-road,  Morecambe,  have  just 
been  opened.  Mr.  J.  Edmondson  was  the  con. 
tractor,  Mr.  Raynor  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr 
J  B.  Newton  the  architect  of  the  building. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Seamen's  Hospital,  Cardiff. — A  new  seamen's 
hospital  is  being  erected  at  the  Cardiff  Docks  by 
Messrs.  William  Thomas  &  Co.,  contractors,  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Corbett. 

A  Church  on  the  Cottaxcin  System— St. 
Sidwells  Church,  Exeter,  of  which  the  foundation- 
stone  has  just  been  laid,  is  the  first  example  in 
England  of  a  complete  building  on  the  Cottan^in 
system  of  steel-cored  brick  and  steel-cored  cement 
construction.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Commin 
&  Coles,  of  Exeter.  The  system  of  construction  has 
been  passed  by  the  Streets  Committee  on  the  report 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Moulding,  the  City  Surveyor,  and 
approved  by  the  City  Council.  The  building,  which 
will  be  an  essentially  fireproof  one,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  as  far  as  the  caisson  foundations  of  steel- 
cored  brick,  and  the  hollow  walls  of  the  same  brick 
construction  are  now  being  built.  The  gallery, 
14  ft.  wide,  which  will  go  round  six  9ides  of  the 
octagonal  church,  will  be  entirely  constructed  of 
steel-cored  brick  and  steel-cored  cement,  and  will 
be  unsupported  by  any  pillars  or  tie-rod?.  The 
octagonal  domed  roof  will  be  constructed  of  an 
interior  thickness  of  300.  steel-cored  brick,  and  an 
exterior  thickness  of  steel-cored  cement,  with  air 
space  between  the  two  thicknesses.  The  octagonal 
lantern  with  roof  and  cupola  above  will  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  fireproof  system,  all  timber 
being  suppressed.  The  cost  of  the  main  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  3  000/.,  and  the  work  i3  being  done  by 
the  Cottam;m  Construction  Co.,  with  English  mate¬ 
rials  and  local  labour,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
engineer  specialist. 

Church,  Withington.  —  The  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Palatine-road. 
Withington,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salford  about  sixteen  months  ago, 
was  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  new  church, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  15.000/.,  has  been 
designed  by  Messrs.  W.  Telford  Gunson  &  Sons,  of 
Manchester,  and  is  in  the  Byzantine  style.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  ioo  It.,  the  width  across 
the  transepts  68  ft .  with  a  height  throughout  of 
Oo  ft.  The  church  provides  seating  accommodation 
for  450  people. 

Church  Restoration,  Melton,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. — Steps  are  being  taken  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  spire  of  Melton  parish  church,  which,  it 
is  stated,  ha3  been  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  Mr.  Bassett  Smith  has  been  appointed 
architect,  and  the  work  is  to  be  put  in  hand  at 
once. 

Mission  Chapel,  Willesborough,  Kent. — At 
Willesbon  ugh  a  permanent  Baptist  chapel  has  been 
erected.  Messrs.  Jeffery  &  Lacey  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  W.  Baker,  builder.  The  building  (capable 
of  holding  from  160  to  200)  i3  executed  in  red  brick, 
with  slate  roof,  ventilated  on  Boyle’s  system. 

Church,  Hucknall  Huthwaite,  Nottingham. 
— The  foundation-stone  of  the  proposed  parish 
church  for  Hucknall  Huthwaite  was  laid  on  the 
22nd  ult.  A  sum  of  4078/.  is  estimated  to  be 
required  to  complete  the  projected  church  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  architect,  and 
towards  this  2  578/.  has  been  raised  or  promised. 
The  material  employed  in  the  masonry  is  the 
colliery  rock  q-:arried  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
Mansfield  stone  dressings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G. 
Ford  Whitcombe,  of  London,  and  the  building  is 
being  undertaken  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Clarke,  of  Notting¬ 
ham. 

Church,  Huddersfield. — The  corner  stone  has 
just  been  laid  of  the  new  S:.  Matthew's  Church. 
Primrose  Hill,  Huddersfield.  The  new  church, 
which  is  abutting  on  Orchard-street,  will  consist 
of  a  nave  60  ft.  by  31  ft.  6  in  ,  a  chancel  20  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  with  north  and  south  transepts— the  south 
transept  being  the  organ  chamber  and  the  clergy 
vestry— and  a  sanctuary  14  ft.  by  20  ft.,  the  total 
length  of  the  church  beirg  about  100  ft.  In  the 
basement  will  be  the  choir  vestry  and  Church 
Council  room,  16  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  heating  vault. 
The  church  will  be  built  of  coursed  walling  inside 
and  out,  covered  with  blue  slate?.  There' will  be 
seating  accommodation  for  360,  chairs  being  used. 
The  following  are  the  contractors  Builder's 
mason  work,  Messrs.  B.  Graham  &  Sons,  Hudders¬ 
field  ;  joinery,  Mr.  Lewis  Kettlewell,  Lockwood  : 
plumbing,  Mr.  Henry  Graham  :  and  slating.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Longbottom  &  Sons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
William  Cocking,  Hull. 

Church,  Aberdeen. —  A  new  church  has  just 
been  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Burghead  Quoad 
Sacra  Parish  Church.  The  cost  of  the  new  church 
will  be  about  1  400/.  The  contractors  who  carried 
out  the  work  are  mason,  Mr.  Peter  Macbean. 
Elgin  ;  carpenter,  Mr.  Thomas  M-Kenzie,  Elgin  ; 
slater,  Mr.  Andrew  Davidson,  Elgin  ;  plumber,  Mr. 
James  Ross,  Elgin  ;  plasterers,  Messrs.  J.  and  J 
Alunro,  Elgin  ;  painter,  Mr.  William  Fordyce,  Elgin. 
Mr.  William  Sandison,  Burghead.  fitted  up  the  iron 
railings  and  bell.  Messrs.  A  and  W.  Reid  &  Wittet, 
Elgin,  were  the  architects.  The  clerk  of  works  was 
Mr.  William  Hay. 

Church  Hall.  Gateshead. — On  Saturday  last 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  a  new  church  hall 
in  Beech-street,  for  the  parish  of  St.  lames,  Gates¬ 
head.  The  building  consists  of  a  large  hall  and 
class-room?,  capable  of  holding  about  600  people, 
and  will  be  built  with  deep-red  bricks,  with  red- 
tiled  roofs.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  John 


Ross  &  Son,  of  Gateshead  ;  and  the  architect  of  the 
building  is  Mr.  J.  H  Morton,  of  South  Shields. 

Church,  Stoke  Dameral.— The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
recently  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
parish  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Stoke  Dameral,  the 
mother  parish  of  Devonport.  The  church  is  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe, 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A 
minimum  of  1,300  seats  is  provided  for  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  scheme,  but  funds  at  present  only  permit  a 
small  portion  to  be  erected. 

Re-erection  of  Lady  Chapel,  Hexham 
Abbey. — It  is  stated  that  the  contract  for  the  re¬ 
erection  of  the  lady  chapel,  a  portion  of  Hexham 
Abbey,  which  was  demolished  in  the  year  1850,  has 
been  placed  with  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at 
10,000/.  Mr.  Temple  Moore  is  the  architect  for  the 
work. 

Board  Schools,  Clutton,  Somersetshire. — 
On  the  22nd  ult.  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of 
the  new  Board  Schools  at  Clutton.  The  new  build¬ 
ings  are  being  erected  acfjoining  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  a  teachers’  residence  will  be  built  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  directly  facing 
the  school  block.  The  plans  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  340  children.  The  mixed  department  is 
provided  with  two  cloak-rooms,  one  each  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  walls  of  which  will  be  lined  internally 
to  a  height  of  4  ft.  from  the  floor  with  selected 
white  glazed  bricks,  and  fitted  with  Adams  &  Co.’s 
school  lavatory  basins.  The  external  doors  of  the 
cloakrooms  have  been  arranged  to  open  outwards. 
The  main  schoolroom  for  the  mixed  department 
measures  45  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  will  accommodate 
two  classes  each  of  forty  children.  The  classrooms 
for  this  division  open  immediately  from  this  room, 
and  measure  respectively  27  ft.  by  18  ft.  6  in.  and 
27  ft.  by  20  ft  In  the  centre  of  the  building  will  be 
placed  the  boardroom,  facing  the  main  road.  A 
small  store  opens  from  this  room  for  the  lodgment 
of  safe,  documents,  &c.  The  boardroom  can  be 
used  as  a  retiring-room  for  the  teaching  staff.  The 
infants'  department  consists  of  a  schoolroom,  45  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  and  a  classroom,  27  ft.  by  1.8  ft.  6  in.,  fitted 
with  a  gallery,  and  designed  for  the  special  accom¬ 
modation  of  children  of  tender  years.  The  cloak¬ 
room  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  for 
boys.  The  walls  of  all  teaching  rooms,  also 
the  walls  of  the  main  corridor  and  board- 
room,  will  be  lined  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  from 
the  floor  with  a  dado  of  varnished  Carolina 
pine  matchboarding.  A  free  treatment  of  Gothic 
has  been  adopted  for  the  elevations,  the  external 
walls  being  faced  and  built  with  pennant  stone  from 
Temple  Cloud  Quarries,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  selected  stock  bricks,  the  dressings  being  of 
moulded  Bath  stone.  The  pavings  of  the  passages 
and  cloakrooms  will  be  laid  in  pennant  stone,  while 
all  teaching-rooms  will  be  laid  with  selected  pitch 
pine  blocks.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  red 
Glastonbury  flat  tiles.  The  total  cost  of  the 
scheme,  inclusive  of  land  purchase,  heating  appa¬ 
ratus.  and  other  expenses,  will  be  about  4,000/. 
Mr.  William  F.  Bird,  C.E.,  of  Midsomer  Norton,  is 
the  architect,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  [.  Flower, 
of  West  Harptree ;  and  the  School  Board  have 
appointed  as  clerk  of  works  Mr.  D.  Bees,  of 
Bristol. 

Workhouse  Buildings,  Ecclf.sall.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Ecclesall  Board  of  Guardians  it  was 
announced  that  fourteen  tenders  had  been  received 
for  the  erection  of  an  infirm  block  on  the  present 
workhouse  grounds.  The  Building  Committee  re¬ 
commended  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Martin  &  Hughes,  Sheffield,  for  7,032/.  ;  Stoke 
stone  to  be  used,  and  the  work  to  be  completed  in 
fourteen  months.  Messrs.  Lancashire  &  Sons  are 
the  architects. 

New  Wing,  Retford  Hospital.— A  new  south 
wing  has  just  been  completed  at  Retford  Hospital. 
The  wing  has  been  constructed  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Mi33  Gylby.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  W. 
Southall. 

Rifle  Drill  Hall,  Bristol. — it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  new  frontage  to  the  Rifle  Drill  Hall,  Queen's- 
road,  Bristol.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Cyril  & 
Charles  Thompson. 

Courthouse,  Wilmslow.— On  the  27th  ult.  a 
new  courthouse  and  police  buildings  for  the 
districts  of  Wilmslow  and  Alderley  Edge  were 
opened  at  Wilmslow.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  6.000/.  by  Messrs.  Meadows,  of 
Stockport,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  H.  Beswick,  the 
County  Architect. 

Shipping  Offices,  Liverpool.— The  new  offices 
for  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster,  &  Co.  are  to  be  erected 
in  Water-street.  Liverpool,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Briggs  &  Wolstenholme,  F.  B.  Hobbs,  and 
Arnold  Thornely.  The  building  occupies  a  rect¬ 
angular  piece  ot  land  at  the  corner  of  Water-street 
and  Tower-gardens,  having  two  frontages  to  Water- 
street  and  Old  Churchyard.  The  principal  entrance 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  Water-street  front,  and  there 
i3  an  additional  entrance  from  Old  Churchyard.  The 
building  covers  an  area  of  about  1,750  square  yards. 

Council  Offices,  Guildford.— The  new  offices 
of  the  Urban  District  Council  in  South-street  will 
shortly  be  opened.  Constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  the  offices  have  a  frontage  of 
about  170  ft.  The  main  entrance  opens  into  a  hall, 
with  a  committee-room  on  the  left,  and  beyond  is 


an  office  for  the  Surveyor.  An  oak  staircase  leads- 
to  the  upper  floor,  where  the  Council  Chamber 
(30  ft.  by  20  ft.)  is  the  chief  apartment.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Council  Chamber  is  a  small  ante-room,, 
and  away  on  the  left  of  the  staircase  is  a  lava¬ 
tory  and  quarters  for  the  caretaker.  Under  the 
latter,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the  fire  brigade 
station,  with  doors  opening  on  to  South-street. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  designs  of  Mr.  P.  Watson,  architect.  AdelphL, 
London,  by  Messrs.  Tompsett  &  Co.,  of  Farnhaml 
The  contract  price  was  4,500/. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS, 

Deep-water  Dock,  Cardiff.— The  new  deep¬ 
water  dock  at  Cardiff  is  now  in  the  final  stage  of  its 
completion.  The  new  dock  covers  an  area  of  50^- 
acres  (exclusive  of  the  dry  docks).  Its  total  length 
is  2,550  ft.,  and  its  width  varies  from  800  ft.  to 
1,000  ft.,  while  its  depth  below  coping  is  52  ft.  The 
entrance  lock  is  Soo  ft.  in  length  between  the  gates, 
and  90  ft.  in  width  at  the  gates.  The  total  depth  of- 
water  over  the  sill  will  be  34  ft.  at  high  water  neap 
tides,  and  43  ft.  6  in.  at  high  water  springs.  At  the 
south-west  extremity  two  graving-docks  are  in 
course  of  construction.  One  of  these  is  Soo  ft.  long 
and  85  ft.  wide,  and  the  other  800  ft.  long  and  75  ft. 
wide.  At  the  north  end  the  new  dock  is  connected 
with  the  Roath  Dock  by  a  communication  passage 
600  ft.  in  length,  with  a  minimum  width  of  90  ft. 
The  south  side  has  been  set  apart  for  a  number 
of  special  coaling  cranes  invented  by  Sir  W  T. 
Lewis,  the  managing  director  of  the  Cardiff  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  This  dock  has  been  built  to  the 
order  of  the  Cardiff  Railway  Company,  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis.  Th& 
estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  (including 
machinery  and  other  appliances)  is  1,500,000/.  The 
contract  has  been  carried  out  from  the  plans 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Abernethy  and  the  late  Mr. 
C.  L.  Hunter,  formerly  the  chief  engineer  to  the 
Cardiff  Railway  Company. 

Drainage  Work,  Aberdeen.— The  Town  Council, 
of  Aberdeen  are  carrying  out  main  drainage  works, 
which  are  nearly  complete.  The  drainage  of  the- 
whole  of  the  citv  is  to  he  carried  underneath  the 
bed  of  the  river  Dee  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  Hither¬ 
to  the  sewage  has  been  discharged  into  the  harbour, 
but  under  the  new  scheme,  which  is  to  cost 
170,000/.,  it  will  be  thrown  into  the  ocean  near  Girdle- 
ness,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Aberdeen.  The  sewage 
will  be  conveyed  underneath  the  bed  of  the  river 
by  an  inverted  syphon,  operated  by  gravitation  : 
but  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  has  been  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  proposals  of  the  Harbour  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  convert  the  river  bed  above  the  site  of 
this  siphon  into  a  dock.  At  present  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  engaged  putting  down  sections  of  quay 
wall  on  each  side  of  the  river,  through  which  the 
syphon  will  be  carried,  this  forming  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  in  this  class  of  engineering. 
The  siphon  tunnel,  which  is  of  cast  iron,  built  in 
sections,  will  be  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
most  recent  of  the  London  underground  railways 
viz.,  by  means  of  a  shield  and  compressed  air.  The 
top  of  the  tunnel  will  be  situated  at  a  depth  of  41  ft. 
below  high  water  mark,  to  enable  the  river  to  be 
dredged  above  it  for  the  passage  of  shipping.  The 
Burgh  Surveyor's  department,  under  Mr.  Dyack, 
C  E.,  has  charge  ;.f  the  laying  of  the  siphon,  and 
the  operations  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  in  connexion  with  this  scheme  are 
being  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R. 
Gordon  Nicol,  C.E.,  their  engineer. — Scotsman. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

A  New  Sideboard.— Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrowsmith& 
Co.  have  recently  finished  a  fine  sideboard  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  and  are  now  exhibiting  it  at  their 
New  Bond-street  gallery.  It  is  executed  in  Austrian 
oak,  handsomely  carved  and  fumed  finished  with  a 
dull  polish.  Besides  many  pieces  of  furniture  of. 
their  own  design,  Messrs.  Arrowsmith  have  in  their 
showroom  chairs  recently  made  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr.  Hare  for  furnishing  municipal 
buildings.  Some  of  the  panelling  from  the  British 
Pavilion  at  the  recent  Paris  Exhibition,  from  Mr. 
Lutyens'  designs,  is  also  on  view. 

Window,  Seaton  Delayal  Church.— In  the 
ancient  Norman  church  which  adjoins  Seaton 
Delaval  Hall  a  memorial  window  has  just  been 
placed.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  Sooth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  foundation  of  the  church,  the 
parishioners  have  erected  the  window,  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wailes  &  Strang,  of 
Newcastle. 

- 1  ♦  t - 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement. — 
Messrs.  Chas.  Bell,  Withers,  and  Meredith,  archi¬ 
tect?,  have  removed  their  offices  from  3,  Salters 
Hall-court,  to  50,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

Proposed  River  Embankment  at  Shadwell. 
—The  Billingsgate  and  Leadenhall  Markets  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Corporation  have  presented  a  report 
to  them  on  a  suggestion  by  the  London  County 
Council  to  take  joint  action  for  the  formation  of  a 
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river  embankment  at  Shadwell  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  fish  market,  to  provide,  so  far  as  the  Council 
are  concerned,  a  shaft  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Rotherhithe  and  Ratcliffe  Tunnel,  and  to  enable  the 
Corporation  to  have  the  embankment  extended 
along  the  length  :of  the  river  front  of  the  market. 
The  committee  have  unanimously  arrived  at  the 
opinion  that  it  is  most  desirable  for  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  market  and  property  to  join 
in  the  scheme.  The  City  Surveyor  estimates  that, 
if  the  work  were  undertaken  by  the  Council,  the 
proportion  of  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  15,000/.  Under  present  conditions, 
a  large  and  recurring  expenditure  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  great  accumulation  of  mud 
on  the  river  front  of  the  market.  The  formation  of 
an  embankment  would  dispense  to  a  large  extent 
with  the  necessity  for  any  such  work  being  under¬ 
taken,  and  the  additional  space  and  increased 
facilities  would,  in  the  Committee's  opinion,  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  property  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  expenditure.  Negotiations  are  involved 
with  adjoining  owners,  but  the  Committee  suggest 
that  they  should  join  with  the  County  Council  in 
making  an  application  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  and  to  arrange  with  the  Council  to  meet  the 
cost  up  to  15,000 /. 

Scarborough  Master  Builders’  Association'. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
at  ithe  Albemarle  Hotel  recently.  Mr.  A.  W.  Sin¬ 
clair,  President  of  the  Association,  presided.  The 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  read  and 
confirmed.  The  President  was  heartily  thanked  for 
his  services  during  the  past  year,  also  for  the 
diligent  manner  in  which  he  had  served  the  interests 
of  ttie  Association  upon  the  Executive  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers, 
having  attended  meetings  in  London,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Dewsbury,  York,  Bridlington,  and  Harrogate. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  again  re-elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Jowsev  was  re-elected 
Vice-President.  The  Mon.  Secretary  (Mr.  K.  H. 
Carr)  had,  previous  to  the  meeting,  placed  his  resig¬ 
nation  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but  at  the 
meeting  was  urged  not  to  relinquish  the  post. 
Eventually  Mr.  Carr,  who  has  held  the  office  for  six 
3  ears,  was  again  re-elected.  Messrs.  W.  Malton 
and  W.  Tindall  were  elected  auditors. 

The  Post-Office  and  New  Sites. —  In  the 
course  of  next  Session  a  Bill  will  be  introduced  for 
enabling  the  Postmaster- General  to  acquire  for  the 
postal  services  sites  in  Stanley-street,  Paddington, 
in  Borough  High-street  and  Great  Dover-street, 
Southwark,  in  Upper  Ground-street,  Christ  Church, 
Southwark,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Werburgh,  Bris¬ 
tol.  The  site  in  Upper  Ground-street  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Old  Barge  House  wharves,  and  will  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  a  station  for 
generatinglelectricity. 

Public  Improvements,  Colchester.— At  Col¬ 
chester  Town  Hall  recently,  Mr.  W.  A.  Ducat  held 
an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  Town  Council 
for  sanction  to  borrow  2,273/.  for  purposes  of  street 
improvement  ;  100/.  for  the  construction  of  a  foot¬ 
bridge  over  the  Colne  near  Middle  Mill  ;  and 
1 1,603/.  for  defraying  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
Town  Hall. 

Roman  Remains,  Dorset.— Some  remains  of 
a  Roman  residence  have  lately  been  unearthed  in 
the  village  of  Fifehead  Neville,  in  Dorset,  where 
there  is  a  brook  crossed  by  an  ancient  footbridge  in 
stone,  believed  to  be  of  Roman  work.  Close  to  the 
bridge  are  being  brought  to  view,  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Wingfield-Digby,  of  Sherborne,  remains 
of  a  Roman  residence,  with  almost  certainly  many 
more  adjoining.  A  mosaic  pavement,  probably  of 
the  chief  room,  has  just  been  uncovered,  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  it  have  been  found  a  bath,  the  square  red  R  ;man 
tiles  in  perfect  preservation,  numerous  walls  bound¬ 
ing  other  rooms,  flues,  bricks,  nails,  bits  of  pottery, 
and  so  on.  The  remains  of  the  walls  and  the  floors 
were  only  iS  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  was  held  on  the  1st 
inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Thomson. 
The  Board  sat  in  private.  At  the  previous  meeting 
it  was  suggested  by  the  Chairman  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  distinct  offer  from  the  Owens 
College  C  un:il  with  regard  to  the  site  in  Stanley  - 
grove,  and  mat  any  conditions  which  might  accom¬ 
pany  the  offer  could  then  be  fully  considered  with 
the  plans  before  the  Board.  At  the  meeting  held  on 
Monday  two  committees  were  appointed.  One  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  report  upon  the  legal  position  of  the 
Trustees  with  regard  to  the  Piccadilly  site  before 
entering  upon  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  it.  The 
other  Committee  is  to  inquire  and  report  (1) 
whether  the  Stanley-grove  site  is  the  best  available, 
and  (2)  if  so,  report  fully  regarding  that  site  and 
the  portions  of  the  estate  allotted  to  the  Southern 
Hospital  and  the  Cancer  Pavilion,  and  also  upon 
the  property  adjoining.  The  Chairman  read  a 
letter  from  the  Principal  of  the  Owens  College  for¬ 
mally  offering  the  Stanley-grove  site  for  a  new  in¬ 
firmary.  The  total  area  ot  the  property  at  Stanley- 
grove  is  12  a.  2  r.  27  p.  The  Cancer  Hospital  occu¬ 
pies  7,573  yards,  and  the  Southern  Hospital  authori¬ 
ties  have  a  covenant  to  build  within  a  few  years  on 
land  which  extends  over  12,176  yards. 

No.  17,  Fleet-street. — In  the  early  part  of  1901 
the  London  County  Council  purchased  the  freehold 
of  the  interesting  and  ancient  building,  No.  17,  Fleet- 


street,  with  a  view  of  preserving  the  historical 
portions  from  destruction.  The  demolition  of  the 
entire  building  had  been  decided  upon,  and  the 
London  County  Council  deserve  every  credit  for 
their  action  in  thus  rescuing  and  retaining 
such  exquisite  examples  of  old  London  as  the 
beautiful  ceiling  of  the  Council  Chamber  and  the 
original  front  of  the  house,  which  has  for  many 
years  been  hiding  behind  a  mask.  The  premises 
have  for  nearly  a  century  been  used  as  a  hairdressing 
establishment.  During  the  last  fifteen  months  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  in  days  of 
James  I.  The  County  Council  will  shortly  proceed 
with  the  front  part  of  the  building,  and  will  take 
down  the  historic  ceiling  and  panelling  in  the 
Council  Chamber  and  [remove  them  to  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  and  they  will  be  restored  by  Sir  Purdon 
Clarke,  principal  of  the  Art  Department.  When 
finished  they  will  be  returned  to  Fleet-street,  and 
will  be  replaced  in  their  original  positions  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  The  front  of  the  house,  which 
now  overhangs  the  pavement,  has  been  found  to  be 
a  false  one  masking  the  original.  This  front  will  in 
rebuilding  be  removed,  and  the  original,  consisting 
of  carved  oak  pilasters  and  other  attractions,  will 
be  restored.  The  shop  front  will  be  set  back  about 
5  ft.,  and  the  upper  part  thrown  out  on  cantilevers 
to  overhang  the  pavement 

The  Housing  Question —The  R:  port  from  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  together  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  and  minutes  of  evidence,  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  1st  inst.  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper. 
The  Committee  submit  two  model  clauses  and 
three  corresponding  standing  orders,  which  they 
recommend  in  place  of  the  present  model 
clauses  and  standing  orders  dealing  with 
London  and  all  places  outside  London.  They 
suggest  that  the  model  clauses  be  embodied 
in  a  public  general  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  London 
it  is  desirable  that  every  case  in  which  houses  of 
the  labouring  class  are  proposed  to  be  taken  should 
be  notified  to  the  central  authority,  while  outside 
London  it  is  sufficient  that  the  attention  of  the 
central  authority  should  be  called  to  cases  in 
which  thirty  persons  belonging  <0  the  labouring 
class  are  displaced  in  one  Borough,  Urban 
District,  or  Rural  Parish,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
settling  schemes  for  providing  new  houses  in 
place  of  those  demolished  they  think  it  advisable 
that  the  Central  Authority  should  exercise  a 
full  discretion.  They  recommend  that  the  new 
houses  to  be  provided  be  suitable  for  persons  of 
the  labouring  class,  and  not  too  ambitious  in 
character  and  design.  Thev  attach  much  import¬ 
ance  to  these  conditions.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  area  within  which  the  new  houses  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  under  a  scheme  is  left  wholly  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  central  authority.  They  recommend 
that  in  London  the  central  authority  be  empowered 
to  fix  all  rents  for  the  new  houses.  On  this  point 
thev  are  not  agreed,  the  decision  being  arrived  at  on 
a  division  by  six  votes  to  three.  So  far  as  they  can 
judge,  the  recommendations  for  places  outside 
London  are,  with  the  necessary  alterations,  suitable 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Sale  of  Architectural  Books.  —  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge  held  this  week  a 
three  days’  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts,  com¬ 
prising  the  library  cf  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Hussey 
and  oilier  properties.  The  following  were  amongst 
the  works  disposed  of,  and  the  prices  obtained  : — 
“  The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,"  by 
C.  A.  Stothard,  142  fine  plates,  1817,2/.  10s.  ;  “  In 
Materia  d'Architettura  et  Pcrspettiva,”  by  M.  Bassi, 
Bressa,  1572,  5s.;  “An  Analysis  of  Gothic  Archi¬ 
tecture,’’  by  R.  &  J.  A.  Brandon,  1849,  1  /.  103.  ; 
“  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  of  the  Olden  Time,”  two 
vols.,  by  J.  Coney,  1842,  1  /.  14s.;  “Specimens  of 
Architectural  Remains  in  the  Various  Counties  of 
England,  two  vols,  by  Colman  &  Rickman,  1838, 

1  /.  163.  ;  “  Specimens  of  Ornamental  Art,”  by  L. 
Gruner,  eighty  coloured  and  other  plate?,  2/.  17?.  6d. ; 
“  Fifteenth  Century  Italian  Ornament,"  by  S.  Vacher, 
1886,  1/.  is.  ;  “  Polychromatic  Decoration,"  by 
W.  &  G.  Andsley,  1882,  S3.  ;  “  History  of  Architecture 
in  all  Countries,  wita  the  Modern  Styles,”  by  James 
Fergusson,  3  vol?.,  1865.  19’.;  “  Dictionnaire 
Raisonne  de  l'Architecture  Frangais,”  by  E.  E. 
Viollet-le-Duc,  1868,7/  153.;  “  Specimens  of  Gothic 
Architecture  and  Ancient  Buildings  in  England," 
120  plates,  by  John  Carter,  1839,  4°.  ;  "  Survey  of 
the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,"  by  Willis 
Brown,  original  edition,  numerous  fine  plates, 

3  vols.,  1742,  1/.  3s.  ;  “Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,”  by  John  Britton,  5  vols,  1835, 
2/  31.;  “Examples  ot  Ancient  Domestic  Architec- 
tuie,”  170  designs,  by  F.  T.  Dollman,  2  vol3.,  1858, 
1/.  Ss.  ;  “Floriated  Ornament,”  1849,  “Chancel 
Screens  and  Rood  Loit?,”  1851,  “  Iron  and  Brass 
Pointed  Work,”  1836,  “  Pointed  or  Christian  Archi¬ 
tecture,”  1841,  and  “Apology  for  the  Revival  of 
Christian  Architecture  in  England,’  1843,  all  by 
A.  W.  Pugin,  together  5  vols.,  12s.;  “Etched 
Outlines  from  Architectural  Sketches  made  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,”  by  Charles 
Wild,  34  fine  plates,  2  vols,  published  by 
the  author,  1S33-36,  2s. ;  “  Essay  on  British  Gothic 
Architecture,"  by  James  Malton,  1798,  and  “  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Objects  of  Art  of  Mr.  Edward  Joseph," 


1890,  23.;  “Ecclesiastical  Ornarmnt,  a  Collection 
of  Drawings,  Tracings,  Ornamental  Alphabets,  /4c. , 
of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  and  Decoration”  }a 
practical  architect’s  scrap-book,  about  200  designs). 
5°.  ;  “The  Elements  of  Architecture,"  by  Henry 
Wottoo,  first  edition  1624,  4°.  ;  “The  Aits  con¬ 
nected  with  Architecture,  thirteenth  to  fifteenth 
century,”  by  J.  B.  Waring,  1858,  19s.  ;  '’Architec¬ 
tural,  Sculptural,  and  Picturesque  Studies  in  Burgos 
and  Neighbourhood,”  by  J.  B.  Waring,  forty -three 
fine  lithographs,  1852,  12s.  ;  “  Plan?,  Elevation.?,. 
Section?,  and  Views  ot  the  Church  at  Batalha,"  by 
James  Murphy,  1836,  2s.  ;  “  Examples  of  Carved  Oak 
Woodwork  in’Houses  and  Furniture  of  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries, "  by  W.  B.  Sanders,  twenty- 
five  photo-lithographs,  18S3,  1/  8s.  ;  “Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Normandy,”  by  J.  Sell  Cotman,  ico- 
fine  etchings,  1822,  1/  is  ;  “  Engravings  of  Ancient 
Cathedrah,  Hotels  de  Ville,  &c.,  of  France,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Italy,”  by  John  Coney,  1842,  9?.  p 
‘Specimens  of  Mediieval  Architecture  in  France 
and  Italy,"  by  W.  Eden  Nesfield,  100  fine  plates, 
1862,  23.  ;  “Etchings  (28S),  comprising  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Antiquities  of  Norfolk,  Tork,  Cambridge,. 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Essex,  and  North  Wale?,  and  Libor 
Studioruro,’’  by  J.  Sell  Cotman,  1838,  1/.  J2?. ; 
“  Remarks,  with  illustrations,  on  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  France,”  by  H.  Glutton,  1853,  6i  ; 
“  Architectural  Sketches  from  the  Continent,”  by  R, 
Norman  Shaw,  100  fine  plates,  1858,  iov  ;  “The 
Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie.  Southwark,"  by  Fr.  T_ 
Dollman,  44  fine  plates,  1881,  5°.;  “  Architectural1 
Beauties  or  Continental  Europe,”  by  John  Coney, 
1831,  8?.;  “Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin  :  an 
Account  of  its  Restoration  by  George  E.  Street, 
with  historical  sketch  by  E.  Seymour,"  1842,  1®?. 

“  Moyen  Age  Monumental  et  Archeologicjpe,”  336- 
fine  lithographic  plates  of  Architecture,”  pablkht  d 
at  Paris  (no  date),  83.  ;  “Scottish  Woodwork  of  the- 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuri*?,"  by  j".  W. 
Small,  100  plates  (only  250  copies  printed),  1878, 
1  /.  14s. 

The  Princess's  Theatre,  Oxford- street  — 
The  closing  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  is  dutr- 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  proprietor  do*s- 
not  see  his  way  to  carry  out  the  structural 
alterations  which  the  London  County  Council 
require.  The  present  theatre  was  erected  on  a 
site  covering  nearly  21,500  ft.  superficial,  after 
designs  by  the  late  C.  J.  Pnipps  and  under  his- 
superintendence,  and  was  reopened  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1880.  It  has  entrances  in  Oxford.  Castle,  and' 
Winsley-street?,  with  a  separate  approach  to  the 
scene-dock,  carpenter's  shop,  and  painting-room  p 
the  9tage,  including  the  wings,  measures  71  ft.  in 
width  by  42  ft.  in  depth  ;  the  auditorium  is  60  ft, 
deep  by  about  65  ft.  wide  ;  and  there  is  seating- 
room  for  an  audience  of  2150.  A  large  apartment 
with  a  balcony  above  the  chief  entrance  formtdi 
what  was  then,  we  believe,  an  unwonted 
feature  in  the  plan  of  a  London  play¬ 
house.  At  a  projected  sale  by  auction 
on  February  16,  1897,  when  the  property  was  with¬ 
drawn  after  a  bid  of  20*500 /.,  Messrs.  Debenham;- 
announced  that  the  property  was  held  under  a  lease 
from  the  Duke  of  Portland's  trustees  at  a  ground 
rent  of  1,600/.  per  annum  ,-  it  now  belongs,  we 
believe,  to  the  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  estate  in 
Marylebone  parish.  The  first  theatre  vra3  built 
there  on  the  site  of  the  Queen's  Bazaar,  which 
having  been  burned  in  1829- was  rebuilt  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  The  house  was  then  remodelled  as 
a  theatre  by  Nelson,  and  decorated  by  Crace  for 
Hamlet,  a  wealthy  silversmith  of  Cranbomne-streeT, 
Leicester-square,  for  opera  in  English,  and  the  then 
novelty  of  promenade  concerts  ;  on  the  opening 
night,  October  6,  1840,  the  play-bills  stated  that 
Queen  Victoria  had  given  permission  before  her 
accession  that  the  theatre  should  be  called  by  the 
name  it  still  bears.  The  Princess's  19  distinguished! 
for  the  performances  of  Macreadv.  and  some  fifty 
years  ago  was  leased  by  Charles  Kean,  who  there 
gave  his  memorable  revivals  of  Sbakespeai  e’-s- 
historical  plays. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Liverpool  Plumbers’  Dispute.— Mr.  Bertram 
B.  Mgs?,  secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders' 
Association,  has  sent  out  the  following  lettei : — “Sir, 
— I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Liver¬ 
pool  branch  of  the  United  Operative  Plumbers’ 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  written 
me  to-day  stating  that  they  are  prepared  to  allow 
their  men  (including  Messrs.  W.  Tomkinson  &  Sons) 
to  return  to  work  on  Monday  rooming  next. 
December  1,  and  that  the  dispute  as  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  certain  rules  shall  be  discussed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules.” 


LEGAL. 

PURCHASE  OF  COTTAGES  AT  LUTON  TO 
EXTINGUISH  ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords 
Justices  Vaughan  William?,  Stirling,  and  Cozens- 
Hardy  on  the  27th  ult.,  judgment  was  delivered  in 
the  case  of  J.  W.  Gieen,  Ltd.,  v.  Hili. 

This  wa3  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of 
brewers,  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  ire 
the  Chancery  Division,  on  February  last  year, 
refusing  a  decree  of  specific  performance  ot  an 
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alleged  agreement  by  the  defendant  to  purchase 
certain  cottage  property  at  Luton.  The  action  was 
brought  to  enforce  specific  performance  of  an  agree¬ 
ment,  dated  April  f>.  iooi.for  the  purchase  of  certain 
cottages  in  Bond-street,  Luton.  The  defence  was 
that  the  defendant  never  agreed  to  purchase  the 
property,  and  that  the  document  executed  by  him 
was  so  executed  without  his  knowing  of  what  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  merely  an 
authority  for  him  to  secure  a  purchaser  of  the 
property  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  docu¬ 
ment  was  admittedly  on  the  face  of  it  a 
Contract  to  purchase.  The  property  in  question 
consisted  of  four  or  five  cottages,  which  had 
on  the  ground  floor  small  windows  which  over¬ 
looked  a  public-house  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs, 
called  the  Cross  Keys,  and  the  evidence  was  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  desirous  of  purchasing  in  order 
to  extinguish  any  claim  for  ancient  lights.  There 
was  another  prospective  purchaser,  a  Mr,  Hucksley, 
who  desired  to  purchase  in  order  to  retain  a  right 
of  way.  The  property  was  put  up  for  auction  in 
May,  1901,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Green,  a  member  of  the 
plaintiff  company,  n^ked  the  defendant  to  attend 
and  buy  for  them.  Hill  did  buy  for  them  for  a  sum 
of  2,050/.  and  the  purchase  was  completed  and  a 
conveyance  executed  in  June,  iqoi.  According  to 
the  plaintiffs'  version,  after  this  Hill  told  Mr.  Green 
that  if  he  desired  to  sell,  he  (Hill)  could  get  a  better 
price  than  2,050/.  As  the  plaintiffs  only  wanted 
the  property  in  order  to  block  the  ancient  lights. 
Mr.  John  Green  agreed  to  sell  it  without  the 
right  to  ancient  lights  and  an  agreement  was 
executed,  by  which  Hill  agreed  to  purchase  from  the 
plaintiffs  for  2,100/.,  the  purchaser  to  make  no  claim 
to  ancient  lights  in  respect  of  windows  on  the 
ground  floor.  Hill's  story  was  that  it  had  been 
arranged  that  he  should  merely  sell  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs,  but  that  he  did  not  see  the  document,  it 
being  folded  up,  and  that  he  signed  it  without 
knowing  its  contents.  Hucksley  wa3  not  keen  on 
buying,  and  the  plaintiffs  brought  this  action  to 
enforce  specific  performance  of  Hill's  agreement  to 
purchase.  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  found  that  Hill  had 
signed  the  agreement  without  knowing  what  he  was 
signing,  and  dismissed  the  action. 

Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  said  that  he  and  his  learned 
brothers  regretted  that  they  must  differ  from  the 
conclusion  of  fact  at  which  the  learned  Judge  had 
arrived.  Even  when  an  appeal  turned  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fact  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  to  bear  in  mind 
that  its  duty  was  to  re-hear  the  case  and  not  to 
shrink  from  over-ruling  the  learned  Judge.  This 
Court  wa3  sensible  ot  the  great  advantage  the 
learned  Judge  had  had  in  seeing  and  hearing  the 
witnesses,  but  there  were  circumstances  quite  apart 
from  manner  and  demeanour  which  showed  that 
the  statements  on  which  the  learned  Judge  had 
based  his  judgment  were  not  credible.  The  action 
was  brought  lor  specific  performance  of  a  certain 
agreement  signed  by  the  defendant  for  the  purchase 
by  him  from  the  plaintiffs  of  certain  property  in 
Bond-street,  Luton.  The  defendant  did  not  deny 
that  he  signed  the  agreement,  but  he  said  that  he 
signed  it  without  reading  it.  That  meant  that  J.  W. 
Green  had  been  guilty  of  fraud,  and  this  Court  could 
find  no  evidence  upon  which  they  ought  to  allow 
the  finding  of  fraud  against  J.  W.  Green  to  stand. 
The  result  wa9  that  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Buckley  must  be  reversed,  and  judgment  entered 
for  the  plaintiffs  for  specific  performance  of  the 
agreement  with  costs. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed. 
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APPEAL  BY  A  MANUFACTURER  OK 
TECT'S  SPECIALITIES 
The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Lavingt 
concluded  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Rom 
and  Mathew,  on  the  27th  ult.,  on  an  application 
the  plaintiff  for  judgment  or  a  new  trial  of  an  acti 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  a  spec 
jury  in  the  King's  Bench  Divi.-ion. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  1 
cover  from  the  defendant  damages  for  an  alleg 
breach  of  covenant  or,  in  the  alternative  for 
alleged  breach  of  warrantv,  and  for  fraudulent  m 
representation  on  the  letting  of  premises  in  Gail 
ford-street.  W.C. 

The  facts  were,  shortly,  as  follows  The  c 
fendant,  by  an  agreement  dated  July  in  1000.  agre 
?j,t0  *he  P,aiat'ff  the  lower  pa’rt  of  a  house 
Guildford-street  for  three  years  at  an  annual  rent 
I  he  house  in  question  was  held  by  the  c 
fendant  under  a  lease  from  the  Governors 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  defendant  in  th 
lease,  as  lessee,  covenanting  not  to  use  t 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  anv  trade 
business,  there  being  the  usual  proviso  f 
re-entry  by  the  lessors  in  the  event  of  any  brea 
of  the  covenant.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  th 
before  entering  into  the  agreement  of  July  in,  iqc 
he  informed  the  defendant  that  he  required  t 
premises  in  question  for  the  purpose  of  residii 
tnerem,  and  to  carry  on  the  trade  or  business  of 
manufacturer  of  architects'  specialities,  ornamenl 
brass  founder  and  metal-worker,  and  that  d 
fendant  represented  that  he  had  the  right  to  1 
the  premises  for  this  purpose.  The  plaintiff,  havii 
A'h”'-';*8'  tlle  covenant  the  defendant  h 
entered  into  with  the  governors,  and  relying  , 


the  defendant’s  warranty  and  representation,  en¬ 
tered  into  possession  of  the  premises,  and  in 
December  last  the  governors  commenced  an  action 
against  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  plaintiff  from  carrying  on 
his  business  on  the  premises,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore  granted  an  injunction,  as  prayed, 
restraining  the  plaintiff  from  so  carrying  on 
his  business  a3  from  December  24,  iqor.  The 
plaintiff's  case  was  that  the  defendant  wa3  liable  to 
him  by  reason  of  his  representation  and  warranty 
for  the  loss  he  had  incurred.  At  the  trial  in  the 
Court  below  the  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff  150/. 
damages,  but  specifically  found,  in  answer  to  a 
question  left  to  them  by  the  Judge  at  the  instance 
of  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  there  had  been  no 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  In  these 
circumstances  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  entered  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  defendant.  Hence  the  present  appeal 
of  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  he  was  entitled 
to  judgment  as  the  agreement  of  July  19,  1900, 
carried  with  it  an  implied  covenant  for  quiet  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  entitled  him  to  recover  from  the 
defendant  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  on  behalf  of 
the  appellant,  their  Lordships  held  that  in  the 
agreement  of  July  19,  1900,  an  unlimited  contract 
for  quiet  enjoyment  could  not  be  implied,  and  as 
the  jury  had  negatived  the  allegation  of  fraud  the 
plaintiff's  action  failed. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  dismissed. 

Mr.  Witt,  K.C  ,  and  Mr.  R.  J  Drake  appeared 
for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Lloyd  for  the 
respondent. 


ACTION  FOR  ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  A 
RESTRICTIVE  COVENANT. 

Mr.  Justice  F.irwell,  in  the  Chancery  Division  on 
the  istinst.,  concluded  the  hearing  of  the’ease  of  Earl 
de  la  Warr  Wills,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
tenant  for  life  of  a  settled  estate  at  Bexhill-on-Sea, 
for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  defendant  com¬ 
mitting  the  breach  of  a  restrictive  covenant. 

The  facts  were  shortly  these  The  defendant,  a 
doctor,  occupied  and  used  No.  20,  Marine  Mansions 
(which  formed  part  of  plaintiff's  settled  estate),  as  a 
private  hospital  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  con¬ 
sumption.  The  defendant  held  the  premises  under 
a  lease  for  seven  years  from  the  plaintiff  at  an 
annual  rent  of  125/.  In  the  lease,  the  defendant 
entered  into  a  covenant  that  he  would  not  during 
the  term  permit  to  be  done  on  the  premises  anv 
waste  or  damage  or  anything  which  would  be  or 
become  a  nuisance  or  annoyance  to  the  plaintiff,  his 
heir?,  or  assigns,  or  the  occupiers  of  the  adjoining 
houses  ;  and  would  not  carry  on  on  the  said 
premises  any  trade  or  business  or  use  the 
same  otherwise  than  as  a  private  dwelling- 
house.  lodging,  or  boarding-house,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  residence  or  private  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  chest  complaints.  From  March  24, 
1000  (the  date  of  the  lease),  the  defendant  used  the 
house  as  a  private  hospital  for  consumptive  patients, 
and  the  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  the  defendant  had 
used  the  premises  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  nuisance 
to  the  plaintiff  and  his  tenants,  and  so  as  to  consti 
tute  a  breach  of  the  above-mentioned  covenant. 
The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was  to  the  effect  that 
defendant's  patients  were  continuallv  sitting  and 
lying  on  the  balconies  of  the  house,  that  beds  were 
placed  on  the  balconies,  that  the  patients  used  the 
balconies  by  day  as  their  sitting-room3,  and  some¬ 
times  by  night  for  their  sleeping  places.  The  de¬ 
fence  was  a  denial  of  any  nuisance  or  the  breach  of 
the  covenant. 

His  Lordship,  after  hearing  the  evidence  and  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  held  that  it  had  not  been 
made  out  that  the  hospital  was  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  a  nuisance.  It  had  not,  his  Lordship  said, 
been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  any  reasonable 
person  had  been  annoyed,  though,  of  course,  timid 
visitors  might  fear  the  idea  of  a  hospital  next  door 
to  them.  He  thought  the  evidence  was  conclusive 
that  the  hospital  was  conducted  in  the  best  possible 
way.  The  action  must  be  dismissed,  with  costs. 

Mr.  Butcher,  KC„  MP,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Prior, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn! 
K  C  ,  and  Mr.  Christopher  James  for  the  defendant. 


OWNER'S  LIABILITY  FOR  DANGEROUS 
STEPS. 

The  case  of  Wright  v.  Lefever  came  before  the 
Csurt  of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rslls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  last 
week,  on  the  application  of  the  defendant  for  judg¬ 
ment  or  a  new  trial  of  the  action  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Walton  and  a  common  jury  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division. 

The  facts  were  as  follows  The  plaintiff,  in 
going  by  the  defendant's  house,  saw  that  it  was  to 
be  let,  and  wishing  to  rent  a  house,  applied  about 
the  same  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons,  the 
defendants’  agents.  He  obtained  through  Messrs. 
Bliss  &  Sons  the  key  of  the  house,  and  went  and 
inspected  it.  On  the  same  day  the  plaintiff  com- ' 
plained  to  the  agents  that  the  house  was  badly  out 
”,  .rePair\  aQd  that  the  steps  were  dangerous. 
Plaintiff  did  not,  however,  return  the  key,  but  kept 
it  in  his  possession.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
the  defendant,  accompanied  by  a  builder,  went  over 
the  house  to  see  what  repairs  were  necessary.  The 


following  day  the  plaintiff,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
went  to  see  the  house  again,  and  while  going  up  the 
steps  to  the  front  door,  the  steps  gave  way  and  the 
plaintiff  was  badly  injured.  The  plaintiff  then  com¬ 
menced  the  present  action  against  the  defendant  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries,  and  his  case 
was  that  as  he  was  on  the  premises  by  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  invitation,  the  defendant  was  liable  for  the 
injury  he  sustained  by  reason  of  the  premises 
being  in  3  dangerous  condition.  The  jury, 
in  answer  to  specific  questions  left  to  them  by  the 
learned  Judge  found  that  the  plaintiff  when  the 
accident  happened  was  going  up  the  steps  for  the 
purpose  of  going  over  the  house  ;  that  he  was  doing 
so  at  Messrs.  Bliss’s  request;  that  the  3teps  were  in 
a  dangerous  condition  ;  that  the  danger  was  not 
known  to  the  plaintiff  before  the  accident ;  that  he 
could  not  by  reasonable  care  have  ascertained  the 
danger :  that  the  danger  was  not  known  to  the 
defendant  or  his  agents  :  but  that  if  reasonable  care 
had  been  taken  in  the  management  of  the  house  the 
delendant  would  have  known.  They  assessed  the 
damages  at  36/.,  and  the  learned  Judge  entered 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  accordingly.  Hence  the 
present  appeal  of  the  defendant,  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  contended  that  when  the  plaintiff  went  to  the 
house  the  second  time  he  went  at  his  own  risk  and 
was  in  the  position  of  a  mere  licensee,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  defendant  was  only  liable  for  that 
which  constituted  a  trap.  The  danger  was  not 
known  to  the  defendant  or  his  agents,  and  therefore 
the  former  was  not  liable. 

In  the  result,  their  Lordships,  without  calling  upon 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  held  there  was  evidence 
to  justify  the  fiadings  of  the  jury,  directed  the 
judgment  to  stand,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
costs. 

Mr.  Montague  Lush,  K.C  ,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Daven¬ 
port  appeared  for  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Kemp, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  Herbert  for  the  respondent. 


CAMDEN  TOWN  ANCIENT  LIGHT  CASE. 

The  case  of  Segalini  v.  Day,  Toms  third  party, 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Bigham  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division  on  the  1st  inst ,  an  action  by  the  plaintiff, 
a  restaurant  keeper,  of  53,  Park-street,  Camden 
Town,  to  recover  damages  irom  the  defendants,  the 
occupier  of  adjoining  .premises  and  his  builder,  for 
diminution  of  light  to  the  plaintiff’s  kitchen  and 
restaurant  and  yard,  for  interference  with  the 
carrying  on  of  his  business,  and  for  loss  of  profit. 

Mr.  Macmorran,  K.C ,  and  Mr.  Abrnger  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  ;  Mr.  Dickens,  K.C  ,  and 
Mr.  Smith  for  the  defendant  Day,  and  Mr.  Colam 
for  the  defendant  Toms. 

Plaintiff  was  called,  and  stated  that  he  held  the 
premises  for  the  remainder  of  a  lease.  He  had  a 
restaurant  on  the  ground  floor  with  a  kitchen 
behind  it,  the  windows  of  which  faced  a  yard  from 
which  it  received  its  light.  The  defendant  Day  had 
adjoining  premises.  About  October  last  the  defendant 
Day  desired  to  rebuild  certain  of  his  walls  adjoining 
plaintiff’s  restaurant,  and  plaintiff  was  approached 
and  offered  100/.  if  he  would  consent  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  building,  but  he  declined  the  offer.  Even¬ 
tually  party-wall  notices  were  served,  and  defendant 
commenced  to  build  without  submitting  any  plans. 

Mr.  Dickens  said  the  wall  in  question  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  they  pulled  it  down  and  commenced 
to  rebuild  it.  It  was  not  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  building  that  they  had  the  writ.  His  case 
was  that  they  sent  the  plans  of  their  building  to  the 
plaintiff’s  surveyor  before  they  commenced  to  build. 
But  in  their  building  contract  they  were  indemnified 
by  the  builder,  who  was  now  the  third  party  in  the 
action. 

Plaintiff,  continuing  his  evidence,  said  he  could 
not  say  the  height  of  the  yard  wall  prior  to  its 
demolition,  but  it  was  considerably  higher  now. 
The  result  was  that  owing  to  the  new  wall  he  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  the  gas  on  all  day  in  the 
kitchen,  the  light  to  which  had  been  very  much 
diminished.  During  the  pulling-down  operations 
he  suffered  considerable  annoyance  from  the  dust 
and  dirt  arising  therefrom,  both  in  the  kitchen  and 
restaurant.  The  front  wall  of  the  building  had 
been  advanced,  and  the  light  to  the  restaurant  had 
suffered.  In  consequence  of  the  building  operations 
his  takings  had  fallen  off  some  10 /.  per  week.  He 
had  also  lost  his  first-floor  lodger,  who  had  paid 
him  1  /.  a  week. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Dickens  :  He  was  certain 
that  the  light  to  his  kitchen  had  been  considerably 
diminished. 

Mr.  Dicken3  :  Having  regard  to  all  the  conditions, 
we  say  that  we  have  not  appreciably  diminished 
the  plaintiff's  light,  but  if  we  have,  we  liave  not 
done  so  to  a  greater  extent  than  5/.  a  year. 

His  Lordship  :  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
wall  must  diminish,  in  lact,  had  materially 
diminished  the  light  to  the  kitchen,  and  so  it 
becomes  a  question  of  compensation.  Now  what 
i3  reasonable  compensation  ?  How  much  have  you 
paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Dickens  :  35/.  for  the  diminution  of  light, 
which  i3  seven  years'  purchase.  That  is  the  only 
question  I  have  to  deal  with. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Colam :  The  dust  and 
dirt  from  the  demolition  of  the  building  was  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  trade.  It  spoilt  his  meats,  soups,  &c  , 
and  many  of  his  customers  never  returned  to  him 
in  consequence.  He  opened  his  business  at 
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7.30  a.m.,  and  his  customers  began  to  arrive  at 
9  a.m.  The  book  produced  revealed  his  takings. 

Re-examined  :  The  pulling-down  operations 
lasted  about  fourteen  days,  and  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  he  suffered  from  the  dust  and  dirt. 

Mr.  Choate,  an  architect  and  surveyor  of  Den¬ 
mark  Hill,  practising  in  London  since  1SS1,  said  in 
August  plaintiff  handed  him  the  party-wall  notices. 

His  Lordship  :  There  are  only  two  questions  to  put 
to  the  witness.  Did  you  see  the  kitchen  before  and 
after  the  building  operations  ?  And  what  has  been 
the  result  ? 

The  witness  said  he  was  in  the  kitchen  before  the 
defendant’s  wall  was  pulled  down,  and  after,  and  in 
his  opinion  plaintiff  had  lost  about  half  his  light  to 
the  kitchen  in  consequence  of  the  erection  uf  the 
new  building.  A  wall  of  plaintiff's  building  had 
cracked,  and  it  would  cost  about  10I.  to  put  it 
right.  The  dust  and  dirt  from  the  pulling  down 
operations  would  materially  interfere  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Pollard,  an  architect  and  surveyor  of  thirty- 
two  years’  standing,  gave  corroborative  evidence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  witness's  evidence  his 
lordship  said  this  was  a  case  that  ought  to  be 
settled  and  the  unfortunate  plaintiff  got  out  of  this 
lawsuit.  Would  counsel  now  leave  the  case  in  his 
hand 3  ? 

Mr.  Macmorran,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Colam 
assented,  and  his  lordship  gave  judgment  for  plain¬ 
tiff  for  35/.  and  no  costs,  remarking  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  get  into  a  law¬ 
suit  of  this  kind.  He  did  not  mean  to  blame  Mr. 
Dickens’  client. 

Mr.  Colam  :  We  have  a  mass  of  evidence  here 
that  we  did  all  we  could  in  the  matter. 

His  Lordship  :  You  assent  to  the  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Colam  :  Yes. 

His  lordship  then  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff  for 
35/.  and  no  costs,  and  said  there  would  be  no  in¬ 
junction. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

15  476. — Appliances  for  Incandescent  Gas' 
BURNERS  :  H.  Stoltenhoff. — The  object  of  the  inven" 
tion  is  to  increase  the  supply  of  air  to  the  mixing' 
tube  and  to  effect  a  more  complete  mixing  of  the  air 
and  gas  :  a  contracted  neck  joins  that  tube  to  an 
enlargement  which  is  open  at  its  base.  Arms  or 
brackets  carry  the  tube  from  the  gas  nozzle,  and 
discs  made  of  gauze  are  interposed  between  the 
neck  and  the  gauze  burner-head,  the  chimney 
holder  or  gallery  slides  upon  the  burner. 

15.530. — automatical  Working  ok  Electrical 
Switches  :  P.  Thieuic. —  In  this  invention,  which 
relates  more  especially  to  regulators  and  accumu¬ 
lator  cells,  it  is  contrived  that  the  motion  of  the 
switch  shall  be  completed  when  it  is  started  inde¬ 
pendently  from  the  starting-device.  In  one  form, 
for  cutting  in  or  out  accumulator  cells,  the  core  is 
actuated  to  make  contact  with  a  contact  if  the 
solenoid,  which  is  joined  to  the  circuit  that  is  to  be 
regulated,  varies  from  the  norma),  thereupon  a  cur¬ 
rent  flow3  through  either  one  of  two  electro¬ 
magnets,  one  of  the  armatures  is  attracted,  and  the 
switch  of  the  motor  that  works  the  accumulator 
switch  is  operated,  the  motor  turns  a  disc  having 
two  contact-rings,  whereof  one  is  fitted  with  an  in¬ 
sulating  piece,  contacts  are  mounted  upon  a  bar 
which  is  connected  to  the  armatures  and  are  sever¬ 
ally  connected  to  one  of  the  mains  and  to  the 
magnets.  By  this  means,  the  motor  beiog  suitably 
braked,  a  shunt  circuit  will  be  kept  up  through  one 
of  the  magnets  in  the  course  of  an  entire  revolu¬ 
tion. 

i5>556.— Door-closing  Apparatus  :  E.  Verity.— 
A  crank,  the  piston-rod  of  an  oscillating  cylinder, 
and  a  spiral  spring  combine  to  turn  a  spindle,  to 
which  the  door  is  joined.  With  the  closing  of  the 
door  the  piston  on  the  rod,  on  which  too  are  fitted 
two  non  return  valves,  impels  the  liquid  through  a 
port  and  so  past  the  regulating  valve  to  the  cylinder 
again.  The  screwing  up  or  down  of  the  regulating 
valve  controls  the  rate  at  which  the  door  will  close 

15.567 — Pipe-joints  for  Closet-basins,  &c.  : 
J.  West — A  flanged  rubber  packing  collar  is  fitted 
on  the  flushing  pipe  at  its  junction  with  the  horn. 
A  cone,  made  of  thin  copper,  with  one  of  its  edges 
cut  into  strips,  bound  with  a  wire,  makes  the  joint 
secure.  In  a  variant  form  flanged  collars,  drawn 
to  one  another  with  bolts,  are  U3ed  for  compressing 
the  packing  ;  or  set-screws  may  secure  a  rigid  cone 
similar  to  that  already  mentioned. 

15.575—  Dowel  Pins  for  Paving  and  Similar 
Blocks  :  H.  Cooley. — The  pins,  having  double 
points,  are  intended  for  use  in  laying  wooden  pave¬ 
ments  and  flooring  blocks.  They  are  fashioned  with 
radial  arms  from  the  centre,  which  are  bent  and 
sharpened  in  opposed  directions  so  as  to  enter  the 
blocks. 

15,584. — A  Self-closing  Valve  :  S.  Frank. — On 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spindle  of  a  plug-cock  is 
put  a  coiled  spring  of  which  the  ends  are  joined  to 
the  casing  and  the  spindle  respectively.  The  plug 
can  be  locked  by  means  of  a  slide,  upon  the  casing, 
having  a  finger-piece  to  be  inserted  into  slots  cut  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  plug. 

15.599-  —  Couplings  for  Pipes  and  Tubes: 
W.  R.  Carpenter. — For  joining  two  metallic  pipes  is 
devised  -an  elastic  tube  which  is  fastened  with 
spring-clip3  of  metal  on  to  their  flanges.  The  clips 
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have  their  ends  bent  as  hook3  which  can  be  fastened 
or  unfastened  by  gripping  the  exterior  projections 
of  the  clips. 

15  621. — A  Waterproofing  Composition  for 
Use  in  buildings  :  J.  Thame.— The  composition  is 
intended  for  floor-coverings,  wall-decorations,  and 
similar  surfaces.  It  consists  of  an  admixture  of  the 
gum  of  the  plant  Dyera  Costulata,  or  Costilla — the 
Pontionak,  or  Jelutong,  of  commerce — with  some 
fibrous  binding-material,  a  filling-material  such  as 
wood-meal,  and  zinc  oxide  or  barytes  for  hardening 
purposes.  The  compound  should  be  rolled  when 
hot,  and  can  be  suitably  dyed  when  it  has  become 
cold.  It  may  be  used  with  a  backing  of  paper, 
linen,  or  other  cloth. 

15  629.— Process  of  Moulding  Bricks  :  J. 
Hamblet  and  J.  Shenlon. — At  the  mouth  of  the  pug- 
mill  is  a  die-plate  having  openings  through  which 
the  material  is  pressed  into  moulds  in  a  sliding 
plate  which  is  reciprocated  at  intervals,  the  boards 
that  receive  the  ejected  bricks  lie  on  tables  from 
which  chains  carrying  counter-weights  pass  around 
pulleys,  and  as  the  bricks  are  ejected  the  boards  are 
forced  against  stop?.  The  machine  may  be  adapted 
for  the  delivery  of  bricks  from  only  one  side. 

15,641.— Flushing  Apparatus:  D.Lawric  —  On 
the  lower  end  of  a  sliding-rod  connected  to  the  pull- 
chain  is  attached  a  gravity  catch,  the  front  end  of 
a  pivoted  bar  that  is  kept  up  with  a  spring  supports 
the  seat,  the  rear  end  of  the  bar  will  rise  above  and 
engage  with  the  catch  when  the  seat  is  pressed 
down,  but  when  the  seat  has  been  freed  the  spring 
a3  it  acts  upon  the  rod  and  catch  pulls  the  chain, 
and  so  effects  a  Hush,  a  cross-bar  stops  the  pivoted 
bar,  and  the  catch  is  liberated  at  the  same  time. 
Otherwise,  a  cord  from  the  tail  of  the  catch  to  the 
ball-float  lever  will  serve  to  trip  the  catch. 

15,662  — An  Appliance  for  the  Construction 
OF  Arches  :  A.  Diss. — Adjustable  bearing  plates, 
which  are  slotttd  and  have  curved  extensions  that 
will  enter  the  joints  of  the  masonry,  are  screwed  to 
the  centre  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  have  a 
bearing  away  from  the  edges  of  the  bricks.  The 
depth  of  the  centre  can  be  increased  for  an  arch 
springing  from  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the 
plate?,  which  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  pro¬ 
jections  from  their  side9. 

x 5, 666.— Improvements  in  Travelling  Cranes  .- 
T.  D.  Hollick  —  Each  of  the  two  drum  shafts  carries 
another  drum,  and  on  both  of  them  is  wound  a 
rope  with  a  balance  -  weight  hung  in  its  bight. 
When  the  weight  is  fixed,  and  the  shaft  of  an 
auxiliary  drum  is  freed,  the  load  can  be  traversed 
horizontally,  and  it  can  be  lifted  or  lowered  when 
the  shaft  is  fixed  and  the  weight  is  freed.  Around 
the  auxiliary  drum  i3  wound  a  rope,  which  passes 
over  a  pulley,  and  is  fastened  to  a  carriage  running 
upon  rails  on  the  beam.  The  weight  can  be  fixed 
either  with  a  brake  drum,  on  which  are  wound  in 
opposed  directions  two  ropes  joined  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  weight,  or  with  transverse  locking- 
bolts.  For  pushing  out  or  pulling  in  the  beam 
upon  its  rollers  the  carriage  is  affixed  to  it.  and  the 
traversing  gear  is  then  worked. 

! 089.— Electrical  Lighting  Apparatus  :  J.R. 
Quain.—A  switching  device  for  incandescent  lamps 
with  two  or  more  filaments  is  arranged  in  the 
holder  for  connecting  one  filament  or  more  to  the 
circuit,  and  varying  the  light  by  simply  turning  the 
lamp.  A  rib  which  enters  a  groove  in  a  spring 
tube  secures  the  rotatable  cap,  the  tube  having  a 
bayonet-joint  and  the  contacts  on  the  cap  engaging 
with  the  contact-plugs.  A  snap-action  for  the 
switch  may  be  effected  with  stepped  or  inclined 
contact-plates  upon  the  cap. 

,  5,690.  —  Boring,  Drilling,  and  Shaping 

MACHINES:  Angular  Hole  Drilling,  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co  and  G.  J.  F.  Black.—  By  way  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  machines  specified  in  No.  10.923  of 
1891  for  boring  and  drilling  taper  angular  holes  and 
shaping  taper  surfaces  the  inventors  mount  the 
coned  roller,  that  will  engage  with  the  templet 
upon  the  headstock,  upon  a  screw  to  be  turned  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed  from  a  vertical  shaft  in  order 
that  when  the  headstock  is  fed  downwards  a  taper 
surface  or  hole  may  be  made.  The  speed  of  the 
shaft  as  relative  to  the  amount  of  tool-feed  regulates 
the  amount  of  taper  imparted  to  the  work,  and 
friction  discs  which  drive  the  vertical  shaft  from  a 
shaft  at  the  side  will  effect  a  variation  of  the  rate 
of  speed.  One  disc  is  mounted  upon  a  bush 
feathered  upon  the  shaft  and  carried  in  a  bracket 
which  is  fitted  with  a  vertical  adjustment.  The 
radially-adjustable  sets  of  blocks  that  constitute 
the  templet  can  be  adjusted  separately  in  grooves 
of  a  ring  so  as  to  either  change  the  9hape  of  the 
polygon  or  afford  compensation  for  wear.  In  one 
variant  form  the  adjusting  screw  engages  with  the 
block  by  means  of  its  pair  of  collars.  In  another 
form  a  spring  and  a  locking-screw  maintain  con¬ 
tact  between  those  two  parts. 

iSi7x4_A  Burglary  Alarm  :  D.  Vial.—' The 
inventor  causes  the  pendulum  which  is  connected 
to  the  contact-plate  to  pass  a  washer  above  a  large 
hole  in  the  second  contact-plate,  when  the  pendulum 
stops  it  automatically  leaves  the  washer  out  of 
contact  with  itself  so  that  the  pendulum  needs  no 
delicate  adjustment  for  keeping  the  circuit  broken 
under  normal  conditions  ;  the  invention  applies  to 
the  alarms  specified  in  No.  1,704  of  1900,  wherein 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  which  the  shaking  of  a 
window  or  door  will  cause  to  vibrate  completes  the 
alarm-circuit. 


15,810.— Brackets  for  Shelves  :  A.  E.  Beer.— 
A  slotted  bracket  having  two  lugs  is  secured  in 
position  with  a  bolt  inserted  through  tbe  slot  and 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  standard,  a  ilaDge  engages 
with  the  lug,  and  so  supports  the  bracket  when  it  is 
turned  upwards  ;  the  bracket  can  be  set  to  slide  in 
a  pivoted  socket  instead  of  being  itself  slotted  and 
pivoted. 

15,829. — A  WATERPROOFING  COMPOSITION  FOR 
Woodwork,  &c.  :  F.  M.  Wharton. — The  composi¬ 
tion  consists  of  solutions  of  a  resinate,  oleate, 
palmitate,  stearate,  or  some  such  organic  salt  of 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  calcium,  chromium, 
&c.,  it  may  be  used  for  either  impregnating  or  coat¬ 
ing  purposes  ;  and,  when  dry — as,  for  instance,  a 
dry  resinate  of  copper — will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
enamels  and  paints. 

15,845—Means  of  Working  Electrical 
Screw  Fans  :  E.  W.  Brown—  Screw  fans  affixed 
near  ceilings  can  be  driven  without  raising  dust  or 
creating  draughts  by  fitting  on  the  fan,  which  has  a 
small  diameter,  a  bell-shaped  air-deflector  in  which 
is  fixed  an  alternating-current  motor.  Arms  which 
act  as  guards  for  the  fan-blades  carry  the  deflector. 
The  field  magnets  of  the  motor  are  secured  to  a 
bracket  upon  the  motor  ;  the  bracket  is  provided 
with  a  footstep-beariDg  for  the  shaft  of  the  fan  and 
the  armature. 

15853.— An  Improved  Auger  :  G.  Hallenschcid. 
— The  screw  is  made  by  twisting  a  flat  bar  and  the 
sharpened  end  forms  the  cutting  edge.  The  edges 
of  the  upper  screw  run  out  into  the  cutter  and  the 
bottom  screw.  The  diameter  of  the  bored  hole  is 
about  twice  that  of  the  upper  screw. 

15  856.— Manufacture  of  Glue  :  L.  L.  Kelsey  — 
The  glue  is  laid  on  to  travelling  carriages  o>  net 
through  the  end3  of  jacketed  tubes  ;  two  endless 
chains  move  the  carii.iges  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  drying-chamber  until,  having  reached 
to  their  lowest  position,  they  are  tilted  by  a  lever 
for  discharge  and  mo  again  to  the  position  for  charge. 
They  are  lowered  and  take  a  reversed  motion  by 
means  of  tripping-appliances,  a  refrigerator  and  a 
ventilation-fan  are  also  supplied. 

15,862. —  An  Appliance  for  Windows  anx> 
DOuRS  :  H.  Millar — For  turning  doors  open  upon 
their  hinges  and  for  lifting  doors  or  casement 
windows  clear  from  a  raised  sill.  As  applied  to  a 
window  a  lever,  having  its  fulcrum  in  a  bracket 
fastened  on  to  the  frame,  lifts  the  window  as  well 
as  a  vertical  bar  on  to  which  the  window  is  hinged, 
a  catch  that  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  bracket  holds  up 
the  lifted  window,  and  a  pull  upon  a  chain  will 
liberate  the  catch. 


Friday,  December  5. 

Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson  on 
Architectural  Practice  :  Real  and  Ideal.”  7.30  p.m. 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association.  —  Miss  E. 
Charles  on  “  Furniture." 

Association  of  Managers  of  Sewage  Disposal  IV  or  A- s. — 

Annual  general  meeting  and  dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant. 

institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  A.  Reynolds  on  1  The  Erection  of  Steel  Bridge- , 
Sheffield  Extension  of  the  London  and  Nonh-Wesw  11 
ailway.''  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palatr 
Hotel).- Mr.  W.  f.  Tennant,  Past  Chairman,  on  He 
Planimeter,  explained  simply,  without  mathematic*. ’ 

8  p.m. 

Giasgosu  Aiihitectural  Association.  —  Anniversary 
dance. 

Saturday,  December  6. 

British  Association  0/  Waterworks  Engineers.- (Sevr  nt  l» 
..'inter  Meeting,  at  the  Geological  Society's  Rooms,  Bur¬ 
lington  House.  W.)  —(1)  Ballots  will  be  taken  for  the 
Council  and  Officer,  for  1902-3,  and  for  new  Members  and 
Associates  ;  (2)  Mr.  W.  H.  Humphreys  on  ,!Tbe  Coating 
of  Ca.->t-iron  Water  Pipes”  ;  (3)  Mr.  T.  Molyneux  on 

“Softening  Plant  at  VVilmsiow,  Stockport  Corporation 
Waterworks”;  (4)  Mr.  John  Shaw  on  “The  Detection 
id  Prevention  of  Underground  Pollution."  10.30  a.m. 
The  Craft  School  ( Gwhe-road ,  Bethnal  Green,  £). — 
r.  F.  W.  Troup  on  "  Roof  and  Ornamental  Lcadwoik.’’ 
Lantern  illustrations.  8.30  p.m. 

British  institute  of  Certified  Carpenters. — Annual 
general  meeting.  6  p.m. 

Monday,  December  8. 

4t  vet  or  s'  Institution.  —  Mr.  James  W.  Tyler  on 
,tate  Duty  Valuations  and  Agricultural  Properly.  ' 
^  r.m.  (held  for  the  convenience  of  country  members  in 
the  afternoon  insteud  of  in  the  evening). 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Professor Vivian. 
B.  Lewes  on  “The  Future  of  Coal  Gas  and  Allied  III  u- 
minants."  III.  8  pm.  ,,  _ 

L>nd»n  Institution. — Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  K.B.,  on  1  he 
Bogey  in  the  Studio:  an  Address  to  Lovers  of  Art  on 
Vexed  Questions  of  the  Day.”  5  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  9. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers—  Paper  to  be  further 
discussed.  “  High  speed  Electtical  Generating  Plant. 


Wednesday,  December  so. 

Irchitectural  Association  Discussion  Section. — Mr. 

Blunt  on  “Crosses,  Pagan  and  Chrirtian.”  7.30p.m. 
nstitution  of  Junior  Engineers  —  Visit  to  Messrs, 
iott  Brothers'  Mathematical,  Electrical,  and  Optical 
itrument  Works,  Conington-road,  Lewisham.  3  p.m. 
nstitute  oj  Sanitary  Engineers ,  Ltd.— 1.  Half- 
irly  General  Meeting.  5  P-'n-  2-  Annual  dinner, 

dborn  Restaurant.  6.33p.m. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— Discussion  on  Drain  Test- 
,  ”  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Louis  C. 
ikes,  to  be  Sol  lowed  by  Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith, 
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F.R  t  .(LA., and  Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale,  M.Inst.C.E  ,  and 
trener  al  is  invited.  Chair  will  be  taken  at 

8  p.«i  .  by  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield. 

y  EeuCs  Ecclesiolngical  Society. — The  Rev.  Reginald 
J.  «f(:  tehee  ja  “  Tfce  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Reformation.'' 
8  p .in..  .  . 

Ins'.  «ru ;  ion  «/"  Cw.7  Engineers. — Students'  visit  to 
iisp-.c  t  die  v/tdesing  operations  in  progress  at  London 
Be  Ag  c.  z.  30  p.m. 

Ei  izhtrqk  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  Greive 
on  “  Bu  tiding  CtNisirucikm.”  S  p.m. 

/V/  rtAern  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  R.  G. 
Hue  on  011  ‘'The  Ideas  of  the  Advocates  of  Handicrafts  : 
Tmi  r  Effects  on  Architectural  Form  and  Ornamentation.'' 
7  3  o  P-BI- 

Tkursday,  December  it. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — Mr.  P.  S.  Worihine- 
ton,  M.A.,  •sa  "  Home s  of  the  Monks  during  the  Middle 
Ages." 

institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers. — Dr.  J.  A  Flem¬ 
ing.  F.R.S.,  a  a  “The  Photometry  of  Electric  Lamps." 
9pm. 

Uet oav,  December  12. 

foetid*, tin k  of  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Pa'ace 
Hotel)  — IX  r.  A.  T.  Swaine  on  “A  New  Automatic  Kail¬ 
way  Coupling,  Compared  with  the  Existing  System  on 
briush  ft  atiuays. "  8  p.m. 


By  G.  Head  &  Co. 

Wimbledon. — 26,  26A,  and  27,  The  Broadway  (S), 

u.t.  93 J  yrs.,  g.r.  185/.,  y.r.  36s! . 

By  H.  Muskett  &  Co. 

Battersea.— 73,  Plough-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs  ,  g.r.  5/., 

w.r.  31/.  4s . 

Caledonian-rd.— 30,  Twyford-st.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/,  y.r.  36/ . •••;  •• 

Tottenham. — Shelbourne-rd.t  a  plot  of  building 

land,  f. . 

q  and  10,  Ida-rd.,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g  r.  7/.,  w.r.  39/. 
Edmonton. — si,  Millbrook-rd.,  u.t.  S4  yrs.,  g.r. 

5 1.,  p . 

Hornsey.— 5,  The  Avenue,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  5s., 

e  r-  &. . 

By  E.  W.  Richardson. 

Vauxhall.  — 166,  i66a,  and  i66b.  Upper  Kenning- 

ton-lane(S),  f.,  y.r.  150/.  . 

129  to  185  (odd),  Tyers-st  ,  f.,  w.r.  743/.  is... 

123,  125,  127,  Tyers-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  112 /.  . 

4  to  22  (even),  St.  Oswald's-pl.,  f.,  w.r. 

267/.  1 6s . - . 

Walthamstow.— 30  to  36  (even),  Teiford-rd.,  u.t. 

93  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  w.r.  135/ . 

By  Rushworth  &  Stevens. 

Pimlico.— 20,  Warwick-st.  (S),  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 

y-r.  125/.  . .  . . 

Marylebone. — Boston -pi.,  1  g.r.  s  78/.  8s.,  u  t.  18 


SQ44C  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 
ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Bfoxe/uber  11.- By  Her  per  &  Sons  (at 
Leeds). 

Leeds.—  to,  Bioi-st.  (corner  shop),  area  230  yds., 

f-,  t» . .612,025 

Nowemher  14 . — Ey  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boynton. 

Ox f oed- street.  -4  and  5A,  Dering-st.  (business 
premise's),  Corporation  leases,  g.r.  12/.  7s.  3d., 

ycc.  tgsX . i .  4>925 

BiccndiUy.—  Sackville-st.  {5),  u.t.  5  yrs.,  g.r. 

SpaE,  y-c.  625/ .  57° 

By  Holcombe,  Betts,  &  West. 

Soho- — Rose- s'..  Cg.r.  54  5s  ,  reversion  in  7J 

yes.  . - .  800 

By  May  &  Rov/dbn. 

Covent  Garden. —9,  New-st  (S),  f.,y.r.  90/. .  2,00c 

By  Mullett,  Booker  &  Co. 

Chelsea- —  SXarfborough-sq.,  &c.,  i.g.  rents  50/., 

u.t.  6^  yes.,  g.r,  nil  .  11c 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Tottenham.— 796  to  802  (even),  High-rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

zzof.,  with  land  in  rear .  5,15c 

PaxLon-cci.,  f.g.c.'s  52/.  ics.,  reversion  in  95  yrs..  1 ,0,3c 

Edmonton. —  Fore-st..  Grosvenor  Lodge,  f.,  p .  1, 301 

48  to  j((e«ea),  Raynham-av.,  u.t.  95$  yrs.,  g.r. 

*84.  w.c.  1 30/.  ros . - .  80c 

By  Slade  &  Butler. 

Holloway. — tj.  Bcook-rd.,  u  t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  tos., 

ur.r.  js4  « . 2;< 

By  Wyatt  &  Son  (at  Chichester). 

Oiichestec. — 8,  Ordiard-st.,  with  yard  and 

sxa&lt&C.  L.p .  60 

Chidhant,  Sussex. —Prospect  Cottage  Farm,  23  a. 

z  c. *s  p,  L,  ya:.  50J .  1,65 

Easter  gale,  Sussex.  —  Freehold  house  and  1  a.  o  r. 

5P .  55' 

Sliodoa,  Sussex. — Two  freehold  fields,  4  a.  o  r. 

*  P-  -  . 28 

Bacnha.ur,  Sxssen.—  Freehold  meadow  and  copse, 

4  a.  e  r.  33  f> .  64 

T«ro  freehold  cottages  and  o  a.  1  r.  35  p .  53 

Freehold  tueadow  and  ezier  bed,  o  a  2  r.  35  p.  17 
Noweratier  25.— By  John  Bott  &  Sons. 

Heme  Hill—  jo,  34,  and  36.  Hawarden-gr.,  u.t. 

93  yc*-.  «-f-  "V-,  y-T.  126 1 .  1,20 

By  R-  A.  Enrjght. 

Finsbury  Vick— 13,  Prali-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 

5/.  tos.,  e.r.  42 1. .  43 

WTiicscabU',  Kent. — Preston  Parade,  four  plots  of 

laai,  tl .  IQ 

By  W.  Grogan  ft  Boyd. 

Ricttmiv  square.  No.  1  ;  also  37,  Seymour-mews, 

u-t-  t6  yrs.,  g.r.  95 4.  p .  I2iOC 

z6,  Bryaostoa-sL,  u.L  20  yrs  ,  g.r.  it  p .  ,  f a 

By  IV.  H.  Hilton. 

Manor  Pack.— 9  and  10,  Rabbits-rd.,  f.,  w 
West  Ham. — 5,  Vicarage-rd.,  f  ,  w.r.  37/.  1 

25,  Vicarage- rd.,  f.,  w.r,  31/.  4s . 

Manor  Padc— 24,  2$,  and  28,  Coleridge-av.,  f , 

w.r.  744  z<- . 

rr.  Rabhtcs-rd..  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16- . 

Onning  Town. -5,  6,  7,  and  8,  Merton-st., 

w.r.  85/.  ids.  . 

By  J.  &  W.  Johnson  &  Co. 

Bethnal  Green.— Gceen-st.,  The  Weaver’s  Arms 
P-  h.,  a  freehold  rencal  of  100/.,  reversion  in 

«9y«- . 

By  F.  Miller  &  Reid. 

Molting  HtR.— S3  and  55,  Pembridge-rd.  (S),  u.t. 

48  yr*-,  g.r.  to/.,  «  r.  1 30/. . 

By  Willson  &  Phillips  (at  Billericay). 

Stork,  Essex.  —  Two  freehold  cottages,  y.r. 
rcX.  ics . 


By  Alfred  Stearn  (at  Stratford). 
Snared] rook. — c,  Albert-ter.,  u.t.  78  yrs., 

74.  j*.,  <-r.  4 al.  . 

Upton  Park— 356,  Green-; 

54,  y.r.  Sc/. . 

Plaiscow.  —  31  to  39  (odd),  J; 


(S),  u.t.  Co  yrs.,  g.r. 


tfr/.  tbs. 
November  26.- 


f.. 


•.  nil.. 


By  Thurgood  &  Martin. 

Canning  Town.  — Ntwion-st.,  Alpha  Cottage,  f., 

w  r.  15/.  12s . . . . 

Stoke  Newington.— 14  and  i3,  Victoua-gr.,  u.t. 

8i  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  y.r.  75/ . - . 

Norwood.— 6,  Lansdowne  pl.,  u.t.  494  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  y.r.  30/ . 

By  T.  G.  Wharton  &  Stunt. 

Acton.— 85  to  95  (odd),  Colville-road,  f.,  w.r. 

ac2  /.  16s . 

By  James  T.  Peat  (at  Redhill). 
Redhill,  Surrey. — 69  and  71,  Brighton-rd.  (S),  f, 


■.  6o4 . 


.  65/. 


- -By  Browett  &  Taylor. 

Aeytot2stone. — lLitche ner- ter.,  f.gr.s  25/.,  rever¬ 
sion  in  58  yes . 

Hampstead.— 1,  3,  and  5,  Loudoun-rd.  mews,  u.t. 

55  VK.f  g  r.  nil,  y.r.  So/. . 

JOile  End.— id,  2S,  33,  and  32,  Coutts-rd  , 

w  K-r-  c84.  w  r.  rS64 . 

aslmgton. — Gerrard-st.,  f.g.r.'s  12 /.  1 

in  30  yrs- . 

Herae  Hilf.— 3  i.  Fawnbrake-a\ 
xo4,  y_r.  4&L . . 


,  u  L  34 


93  yrs., 


and  103,  Brighton-rd.  (S),  f.,  e.r.  125/... 

109  and  hi,  Brighton-rd.  (S),  f  ,  y.r.  51/. . 

11,  Wilton-rd  ,  with  stabling  and  contractor's 

yard,  f.,  y.r.  60/ . 

7  and  9,  Wilton-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  i6s . 

i2t,  127,  129,  129a,  139,  and  141,  Garlands-rd., 

5'i  54.  56,  58,  68,  and  70,  Earlsbrook-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

>654  4s . 

Earlswood-rd.,  corner  bouse  and  shop,  f.,  y.r. 

30/. . 

60  to  74  (even),  Earlswood-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  124/.  16s. 
Earlswood,  Surrey. — Iriigation-rd.,  three  enclo- 


,3* 


•  94 '- 


By  Potter  &  Co. 

East  Ham. — 28  and  30,  St.  John’s-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

544  . . 

By  Robins,  Gore,  &  Mercer. 

Soho. — 8.  Noel-st.  (workshops),  f.,  y.r.  130/ . 

Piccadilly. — 10,  Swallow-st.  (S.),  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r. 

65/.,  w.r.  165/.  2s . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Hackney. — 129,  131,  and  133,  Well-st.  (s.,  one 

with  off-licence),  f.,  y.r.  163/.  . 

135  and  137,  Well-st.,  and  1  to  9,  Cottage-pl.,  f., 

Stepney. — 1,  Rhodeswell-rd.,  and  17 1,  Canal-rd., 

f.,  y.r.  42/.  . 

Plaistow. — 26  and  32,  Upper-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  45/.  10s. 
Greenwich. — 19  to  27  (odd),  Colomb  st.,  f.,  w.r. 

1 17  4 . 

Old  Brentford,  Middlesex. —  1  to  9,  Bangor-rd., 

u.t  65  yrs.,  g.r.  25'.,  w.r.  202/.  16s . 

New  Kent-road.  — 9,  10,  n,  and  12,  Harperst., 

f. ,  w.r.  148/.  4s . 

Mitcham,  Surrey. — 1  and  2,  Baron-pl.  (S.),  f., 

Chelsea.— 139,  Beaufort-st.,  u.t.  72J  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.  ios.,  y.r.  70 4  . 

By  J.  A.  &  W.  Tharp. 

Bethnal  Green. — 6  and  8,  Hare-st,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

g. r.  12/.,  w.r.  114/.  8s . 

14,  Hare-st.,  and  3a  and  4,  St.  John-st.  (s. 

and  warehouse),  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  it/,  6s.,  w.r. 

iSt/.  8s . 

16  to  28  (even),  Hare-st.  (3.),  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

32/.,  w.r.  431/.  13s . 

36,  38,  and  40,  Hare-st.  (S  ),  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

ill.,  w  r.  208/ . 

Caledonian-road.  —  No.  182  (3.),  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r. 

t /.,  w.r.  884  8s . 

By  Wheeler  &  Sons. 

Fulham. — it,  Fernshaw-rd.,  u.t.  5 1  i  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 

y-r-  65/.  . - . 

November  28. — By  Jones,  Lang,  &  Co. 
Houndsditch. — Nos.  71  and  72  (S.),  Corporation 
Lease,  g.r.  10/.  ios.,  fine  73/.  ios.,  y.r.  170/.. 
Clerkenwell. — King's  Cross-rd.,  c.,  g.r.  ill.  4s., 
reversion  in  39  yrs.,  with  perpetual  right  of 
renewal,  subject  to  certain  fines  and  fees  .... 
Kentisli  Town. —  Bariholomew-rd.,  i.g.r.’s  36/., 

u.t.  56  vrs.,  g.r.  nil  . 

Hammersmith.— South-st.  &c  ,  f.g.r.’s  16/.,  rever- 


Horley-rd  ,  enclosure  of  building  land,  1  a.  2  r. 

35  P-.  f-  . 

6,  8,  10,  to  13,  Horley-rd  ,  f.,  w.r.  lot 4  8s . 

By  Boyton,  Pegram,  &  Buckmaster  (at 
Putney). 

Putney. — Beclive-rd.,  freehold  building  site...... 

Fawe  Park-rd.,  freehold  building  site . 

Braadlehow-rd.,  freehold  huil  ing  site  . 

Fulham. — 20  to  30  (even),  Protheroe-rd.,  u.t.  74J 

yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  ics.,  w.r.  213/.  4s . 

41,  43,  and  45,  Hannell-rd.,  u.t.  74J  yrs.,  g.r. 

15L ,  w.r.  107/.  iSs . 

3,  Delaford-st.,  u  t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  w.r. 

4«4  .2S . 

Wandsworth. -63  to  74  (even),  IheGr,  u.t.  92 

yis.,  g.r.  28/.  ios.,  w.r.  149/.  8s . 

November  27. — By  Arthur  Barton. 

Biixton. — 32,  Loughborough  Pk.,  u.t.  20  yrs., 

g.r.  64,  y.r.  50/. . 

By  Beale  &  Capps. 

Shepherd's  Busn.— 69  and  71,  Gayiord-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 
72/.  16s.  . . . 

Notiing  Hill. — 121,  Blenheim-cres.,  u.t.  57  yrs., 

gr.,&c.,8/.  8s.,  er.  55/.  . 

By  J.  H.  Bulmek. 

Bermondsey. — 24,  Banyard-rd  ,  u.t.  43 J  yrs.,  g  r. 

5/.,  w.r.  39/.  . 

147,  Abbeyfield-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  103., 

y-r-  34/ . 

Rotheihiihe.— 84  t0  9o(even),  Cnilton-st.,  Barrett’s 
Cottage,  and  i,  2,  and  3,  Yeoman-si.,  u.t.  i8i 

yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r.  178/.  2s . 

85,  87,  and  89,  Cbilton-st.,  u.t.  15}  yrs.,  g.r.  6’., 

w.r.  85/.  16s . 

46,  Plough-rd.,  u  t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  w.r.  40/.  6s. 
23  and  25,  Delaford-rd.,  u.t.  74.}  yrs.,  g.r.  10  ., 

w.r.  70/.  4s . 

By  J.  G.  Dean  &  Co. 

Balham. — 18,  Nightingale-sq.,  u.t.  913  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.,  e.r.  38/. . . 

Wandsworth.— 11,  Broomwood-rd.,  u.t.  76}  yrs., 
g.r.  7/..  e.r.  40/.  . 

Battersea. — 178  and  180,  Meyrick-id.,  u.t.  62  yrs., 

g.r.  7 4  4s.,  w.r.  72/.  16s . 

By  Hanningtons’ 

Stoke  Newington.— 158,  Stoke  Newington-rd  ,  u.L 

75  yrs-,  g  r-  25/..  y.r.  12;/. . 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

East  Ham. — High-st.  South,  two  freehold  houses 

and  s.,  and  house  adjoining,  y.r.  65/. . 

2  and  4,  Market-st.,  w  r.  139/.  2s.,  also  land 
adjoining,  area  18,800  ft.,  f . 

Mile  End.— 39,  St.  Peter's-rd.,  u.t.  27$  yrs.,  g.r. 

3/  8s..  y.r.  45/.  .  j . 

51,  Cephas-st.,  u.t.  27J  yrs.,  g  r.  3/.  8s.,  w.r. 

494  8s . 

5,  Nicholas-st.,  u.t.  27^  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  ios.,  y.r. 

4°4  . . . 

20  and  2 1 ,  Beaumont  sq.,  u.t.  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 

y-r.  9*J . . 

100  and  102,  Bridge-st.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 
w.r.  93/.  12s . 

Bow.— 7  and  9,  Addington-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 
io4,  **»  -  -  ■ '  — 


Commercial-rd.  East.— 81,  83,  and  85,'  Exmouth- 

st.  u.t.  11  yrs  ,  g.r.  7/.  ros..  w.r.  i35/.  4s . 

19  and  2i,  Anthony-st.,  u.t.  8i  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s. 

7d. ,  w.r.  93/.  ns . ' . 

2,  and  4,  Cross-st.,  f.,  w.r.  39/.  14s". 

Bethnal  Green. — 34a,  34b,  and  34c,  Green-st„  and 
5,  Digby-st.  (houses  and  shops,  cowhouses 
a68/  Workshops^  3'  yrs. ,  g.r.  75/,  w.r. 


yrs. 


s  31/.,  reversion  in  33 


3.580 


King-st.  West.,  f.g.r.'s  30/.,  reversion  in  yrs. 

By  Norris,  Son,  &  Hadley. 

Notting  Hill.— 122  and  124,  Ledbury-rd.,  u.t.  s5J 

yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  120 4  . . . . 

Westbourne  Park.— 45,  Burlington-rd.,  u.t.  56$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ics.,  e.r.  60/. . 

29,  Southam-st.,  u.t.  624  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ros.,  e.r. 

3°4  . 

By  Alex.  Robertson. 

New  Cross. — 374,  New  Cross-rd.,  e.r.  40/.,  also 
i  g.r.  5/.,  u.t.  264  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  with  reversion 
Kingsland.- 82  and  8 4,  Downham-rd.,  u.t.  i3i 

yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7S-.  y-r.  7i 4 . 

De  Beauvoir  Town. — 134,  Culford-rd.,  u.t.  20 yrs., 

Hoxton.  — 1  to  9  (odd),  St.  john's-rd.,  u.t.  14I  yrs., 

g.r.  115/.,  y.r.  169/.  . . . 

117  10  123  (odd),  St.  Johns-rd.,  u.t.  4i  yrs.,  g.r. 

16/.,  y.r.  132/. . 

89,  Bridport-pl.,  u.t  29  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  y.r.  30/. 

1 18,  Bridport-pl.  (s.  and  laundry),  u.t.  294 

yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  y.r.  42/.  . . - . 

174  and  176,  Hoxion-st.  (S),  u.t.  19^  yrs.,  g.r. 

40/.,  y.r.  125/.  . -  -••- 

Hampsttad. — 21,  Belsize-cres.,  u.t.  5 ij  yrs.,  g.r. 

10/.,  y.r.  go/.  . . . 

Chesham,  Bucks. — 48,  High-st.,  area  1  acre,  f. 

Acton. — no  to  118  (even),  Avenue  rd.,  f.,  y.r. 

104^ . 

By  C.  H.  &  J.  W.  WlLLMOTT. 

Notting  Hill.— 6,  8,  and  10,  Queen's-rd.  (S),  u.t. 

384  yrs.  g.r.  24/.,  y.r.  92 4  . . . 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 40,  Richford-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  y.r.  32/. . - .  33° 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  1. g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quprterly  rental;  y»r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum  ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for  square  ;  pi. 
for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace ;  cres.  for  crescent :  av.  for 
avenue  ;  gdns.  for  gardens  ;  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr.  for  grove  ; 
b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o.  for  offices  ; 
s.  for  shops. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OE  MATERIALS. 

*,*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  _  „  1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  „  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  _  —  2  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  250,,  ,,  <> 

Flettons . —  180  „  at  railway  depdt 

Red  Wire  Cuts  ..  1  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  5  o  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ..450  ,,  ,,  „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4  11  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....480  ,,  „  ,, 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  £md 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers - -  13  o  o  per  1,000  alongside  in  river. 

Headers  .........  ia  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats . 17  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Su-etchers  19  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  16  o  o  t,  „  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  ...........  19  o  o  ||  i,  1, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  . ...aooo  „  „  „ 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  . .  xa  o  o  t,  w  ,t 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  „  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers...  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End .  15  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed ....  a  o  o  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  .  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  . . ..  ..  60  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  . . 31  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime,,  as  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . . . 10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s,  cd.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 


STONE. 

s.  d. 

Ancaster  In  blocks  1  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  „  ..„  1  7  ,  (| 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  ...  1  8  „  „ 

Beer  in  blocks _  1  6  „ 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10  „  „ 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  a  a  ,,  M 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks.  .24  ,, 

Red  Corsehill  ,,  35  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  o  ,, 

Red  Mansfield  .,24  ,, 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks  2  10  ,,  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) - ....  a  3  per  foot  super.  „ 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  ....  ....  a  6  ,,  „ 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes).,  o  nj  ,,  „ 

a  in.  to  2^  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . . o  7J  „  „ 

ii  in.  to  2  m.  ditto,  ditto  o  6  „  ,, 

Best  Hard  York — 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  cube  „ 

6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  siaes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) . .  ..  2  8  per  ft.  super.  M 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Dif|  . . .. _  „  n 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  . .  1  a  „  „ 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags  .  0  5  „  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  a  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depfit. 

,,  ,,  1,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings  a  7  per  ft.  super. 

deld.  rly.  dep9t. 

•1  ii  i>  3  In.  do,  1  aj  „  ,, 


SLATES. 

in.  In.  £  s.  d. 

aoX  10  best  blue  Bangor..  13  2  6per  1000  of  xaooatry.dep 

20X12  ,,  ,,  „  ..13  17  6  „ 

20 X 10  best  seconds  „  ia  15  o  „ 

»,  »3  >o  o  „ 


16x8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
ao  x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green - is 


o  permanent  green  1 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 4a  o  per  i,ooo,  a 
Hip  and  valley  tiles..  —  3  7  per  do2. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . ..  50  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  5a  6  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles... ..  4  o  per  dor. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  ...  —  60  o  , , 

Hip  tiles . .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  _ _.....  3  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 

fordshire  Da  (Peakes)  .  57  0  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54  6  „ 

Hip  tiles..  . . .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles _  38  „ 

Eest  “Rosemary"  brand 

plain  tiles  .  48  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  50  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Yallej  tiles  .  3  8  „ 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  in.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..  „  15  10  o  16  10  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9 . . .  14  10  o  15  10  o 

Battens:  best  2 J  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Battens  :  best  2J  by  6  and  3  by  6  _  0100  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds . . .  1  o  olessthanbest 

Battens:  seconds  ...._ . .  o  10  o  ,,  „  ,, 

a  in.  by  4  in.  and  a  in.  by  6  in.  _  900  9  10  o 

2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _  810  o  9  10  o 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  ij  in.  by  7  in. -  010  o  more  than 

battens. 

J  I? .  1  o  o 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 
or  Memel  (average  specifica- 

tion)  . . .  4  10  o  5  o  o 

Seconds  . 4  5  o  4  10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ..  _  3  ia  6  3  13  o 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  ....  3  o  0  3  io  o 

Swedish  balks .  2  15  300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)..  35  3  15  o 

Joiners' Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  xx  in.  _ . .  23  o  o  24  o  o 

3  in.  by  9  in . ..  21  o  o  az  10  o 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  o  o  18  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  10  o  20  o  o 

„  ,,  3  in. by  qin.  17  10  o  19  o  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  m.  13  10  o  14  10  o 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  10  o  16  10  o 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  o  xa  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in, 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  it^.  ...... .  18  o  o  1910  o 

Battens .  13  xo  o  15  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . 16  o  o  17  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . . 14  10  o  \t  o  o 

Battens .  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in........ .  13  10  o  14  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . .  13  o  o  14  o  o 

Battens . ....  10  o  o  1100 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  o  15  10  o 

„  „  3»n.  frp  9  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 

Battens .  11  o  o  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 

M  >1  »  3  in.  by  9  in.  1210  o  13  10  o 

,,  •  „  battens .  9  10  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine  :  deals . . .  16  o  o  18  o  o 

Onder  2  it),  thick  extra  _....«  010  o  x  o  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  33  o  o  upwards. 

Oddments  . _  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes . .  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . 20  o  o  aa  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube. .  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  . . .  o  a  6  o  3  6 

Small  ,,  „  .  033  o  a  6 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  p;r  ft.  cube  ..  050  05 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch . ....... . .  o  o  7  o  o  8 

I  in.  do.  do.  ..  ~  o  o  6J 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup, 

as  inch .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  1  6  o  a  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . .. . . . .  o  oxo  o  1  o 

Teak,  per  load  . . ..  16  xo  o  20  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. . . .  040  ... 

Prepared  Flooring —  Per  square, 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . . . . .  o  13  6  017  6 

x  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  p]  ined  and 

matched .  o  14  o  018  o 

1 J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  016  o  x  1  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . . . . .  o  11  6  o  ij  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . «...  o  la  o  o  14  o 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  0  J4  6  o  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 

beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o  11  o  o  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0140  o  18  o 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  on  6 

1  in.  by.  7  in.  do.  do.  da  0116  o  13  6 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton, 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  95° 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  717  6  817  6 

Flitch  Plates  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  .. . .  736  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars .  7  15  o  8  5  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  ..  10  10  o  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars  .... .  900  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  950  9  10  o 

„  ,,  galvanised . . .  16  o  o  ... 

(•  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued! 

METALS. 

Per  too,  3D  London 

£  s.  d.  j £  s,<tL 

Sheet  Iron,  Biack. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g . .  an  ©  0  -  -  - 

1,  „  to  24  g .  11  c  o  -  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  a  ft.  to> 

3  ft.  to  ao  g .  to  1*5  ©  -  -  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  ©  -  -  - 

1,  1,  i6g .  >4  5  ©  -  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  fiat,  best 
quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.. .  iff  o  o  -  -  - 

,,  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  xS  10  o  -  -  - 

,,  ,,  26  g .  1 3  t>  o  -  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

Ordinary  siaes,  6  ft.  to  8  fr.  20  g.  12  3-5  o  -  -  - 

1,  »,  aa  6-  and  24  g.  13  5,  a,  -  -  - 

»  26  g .  34.  5  ©  -  -  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  3  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  ©  o  -  - 

22  g,  and  24  §.  13  o  o  -  -  - 

_  V,  .  -  26  e-  .  -4  5©  --- 

Cut  na»ls,  3  in.  to  6  in.  . .  9  5-  935  o 

(Under  3. in.  usual  trade  e^vza a.) 

LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton  in  London 
£  s-  d.'  jC  s.  d. 
Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  13  7  6  -  -  - 

Pipe  in  coils  . . . . .  13  17  6  -  -  - 

Soil  Pipe .  36  7  6  -  -  - 

Compo  Pipe] .  26  3  6  -  -  - 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montagne. ......... „  ton  ay  ©  o  -  -  - 

Silesian  . . . . . . .  34  o 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet. .  . per  lb  o  a»i* 

Thin  . ,,  o  o  xx 

Copper  nails . .  „  o  o.  xx 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet _ _ ...  _  „  B09  -  - 

Thin  ,,  . . ..  ,,.  ooxo  -  -  - 

Tin — English  Ingots. _  ,,.  013  -  -  - 

Solder — Plumbers'  _  _  _  , ,  o  c  f>^  _  .  _ 

Tinmen’s  . . .  —  .y  ®  o  S  -  •  • 

Blowpipe  _  - - - „  009&  -  -  - 

ENGLISH-  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  ... _ — .  .  agd.  per  ft .  delivered. 

,  fourths  . . . . .  1  JcL  „  „ 

oz.  thirds  ^ ...... ..  3 id.  „  „ 

,,  fourths. .  ..  . . . .  ajd.  >y  „ 

26  oz.  thirds  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  46.  „  ,, 

fourths  . . . . . . .  3 y.  „  „ 

3a  oz.  thirds . . . .  yd.  ,s  ,, 

„  fourths  . . . 4  »;d.  ,» 

Fluted  sheet,  15-oz . . . .  3d.  ,,  ,, 

11  3r„.. . 4  d.  to 

J  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate . . .  to  „ 

A  „  ..  .  3d.. 

i  . 3ii. 

OILS,  See.  £  s.  «L 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  In  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  o  a  2 

drums  .  „  e  a  5 

pipes  ox  bands  ..  e  a  4 

drums  „  ©  2  7 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . „  033 

,,  in  drums .  o  3  5 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  ar  ©  o 

Red  Lead, .Dry . „  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  . .  per  cwt.  o  8 

Stockholm  Tar  ...... ...... ..  pea  barrel  x  13  o 

VARNISHES,  £ke.  Pea-  gallon, 

£  s.  d. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . ... _  ©-  8  o 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . . . . .  ©  10  6 

Supei fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . .  o  xa  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  ©  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches . . . .  o  14  o 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . . . .  ©  xa  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . . .  016  o- 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . .  . .......  o  16  c. 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . . .  o  18  c. 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil . . . .  x  x  c. 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . .  o  18  o. 

White  Copal  Enamel  . . .  3  4  o 

Extra  Pale  Paper . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size  . 

Best  Black  Japan . . . .  o  16  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain . . . .  09a 

Brunswick  Black  ........ . . . . . . . .  ©86 

Berlin  Black . . . .  016  o 

Knotting . . . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  ..........  _  ©10  ©• 


Boiled  , 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  W.  a  &  N.-W.  H.  a  Soiv-S.  S.  (Amounts 
should  have  been-  stated.  )i 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  art  Arles,  Idlers, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  c i  course,  with  ih-e 
authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rtyotiod  tommnni- 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mm  wvj  items)' 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  olher  ioiwaa-l 3  are  N  OT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  "by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whetb-ei  for  pubbcaiion  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  commnnicalions. ' 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written,, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those, 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  TH'E  PUBI I  SUER,  and 
not  to  the  Edited, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  tom.  Contract,,  it.,  MU  open,  but  net  included  in  thi,  Litt,  1  a  ft,™™  ittua.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
.e  delivered 

Designs  foe  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Agnt  -Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Jan.  31 

Nature  o f  Work  or  Material*. 


Sewer . . . 

i  (lurch,  Skeluiersdalc.  near  Orinskilk  . 

Church,  BKeimeredale,  bear  Oruisklrk,  Lancs . 

Chimney  shaft  at  Waterworks  . - . 

Alterations,  dec.,  3,  Prince-street,  Brid.mgtm  . 

Horae,  Gorleetoti  ...  . 

Home  and  Shop,  Ketilewell.  near  Skipton  . 

Granite  Road  Metal  . —  . 

Pa vi iik  Works  at  Workhoure.  Crumpsall  . . 

Kxteiisioo  of  SauaUiitim.  WeSt-Jaue . . 

Road  Works,  Park-grove  . . 

Street  Works.  Crindau 

Aediti jos, Sic.,  to  blackball  Mill  Ion,  Elcheater  ., 

Stoi.e  Wan.  Great  Harwood . . 

business  Premises  . . . 

Sewerage  wurke,  Skerries  . 

Enclosing  Cemetery,  Greeobank  . 

Sewerage  Works,  Wubrahani-road,  «fcc 
‘Making  up  Houeraild  and  Tamwoitu  a  tree  Is.  <Sc. 

Two  Villas,  .New  Hey  road,  l.indley  . 

Additions  to  Infirmary,  Cardiff . . 

Three  U->u sea,  Wyks .  . 

House,  likiey  . .  ....  . 

lloepi.ai,  Fu (wood,  near  Preston . 

Sewerage  Works,  AmUier  atreet  .  . 

Hoad  Works,  saodfoldlaue,  <Sc  . 

Paving  Works.  Hack  PhuNiixsireet,  Xtwsham  .  .. 

Gnome  K  sad  Metai . .. . .  • 

Well  sinking,  croodall,  Hants . 

Police  station,  Magdaleuroad 

Parish  Church,  St.  John  s,  Accrington  . . 

Diaptuaary,  Carngeeuo . . 

Katiis  <E  Hull,  Hurley-street . 

Road  Slone  . . . 

Additiooe  to  Gasworks 

'PauiUng, Cleaning  aud  Drainage  Works,  Wandawu 

ban  Jm  a  ml.  North  Lodge  Park.  HarltugUiii  . . 

Blocs  <J  shops,  CurouLTcnn-sircet,  Halifax  . 

Additions  to  Electric  Light  woiks  . 

seven  Groynes,  south  Beach . 

Additions  to  Lechnital  Schools,  stsHoid  street  ... 

(jist  Iron  Pipes  .  . . . 

Road  making,  Derilon-roaJ . . 

School . . 

•Lavatory  Fillings  for  Corporatiuu-road  School  ... 

•4, loo  f:.  Norwegian  Grauite  Kerli,  <fcc . 

'Makiug-up  Hauoury,  <£c  ,  Roads  ...  . 

•Ward  block,  Adiniin&trali>e  Block.  Ac . 

Sewerage  works,  Fluxion,  near  A  if  re  ton . 

Draiuege  Works  . 

Road  Works,  Mather-road,  Ac  . 

•Aiakuig-up  Hen  heigh  road.  Hillcroft-crc.cent,  A-.. 

•Brtcuoa  •>(  Boys"  sellout ,  South  Acioii  . 

Gas  Works  Extension  ...  .  . . . 

Sewerage  Works  .  . 

•Erection  of  Lunatic  Asylum  . . . 

•Nornngtoo-road  Schools .  . 

•  Isolation  Hospital . . 

•Carnegie  Knee  Library  at  Grays,  Ac .  ..  . 

Vicarage,  Vs  trad  In  he  . 

Six  Houses,  Shaoueil  lime,  Leeds  . 

House,  dtc.,  Medonas  ley -road,  Consett,  Durham  . 

Alterations  to  Cambridge  House,  uiadford . 

Parish  Room,  AecingUm  . 

Reservoir,  Great  Lever,  Bolton  . . 

Four  Houses,  Llatigemiecn,  Wales  . . 

Additions  to  Cwmhetlijrd,  Llaucii)  . 

Road,  Vstornenlle  Pouts! du-au  . 

House,  TyHwyd  cross  Uanus,  Wales  . 


CONTRACTS. 


By  whore  Advertised. 


Blackpool  Corporation.., 


Cowes  (lsle-of-Wight)  U.D.C.  . 

Mr.  u.  Meek  . 

Yarmouth  Guaroiana  . . 

Mis.  Horuer  . 

KiugstOO-on-Thames  Corporal 

Manchester  Uuaidlans  . . 

MiUdLsOro  Corporation  . 

baiiislcy  town  Council  . . 

Newpuit  (Mon  )  Corporation  . 

Mr.  it  Aiiiisiroug  . 

Accrington  Gas,  etc.,  Botrd  ... 

•  rewe  stationery  u->.,  Ltd  . 

Balrothery  (Ire.aod)  Hiat.  Council 

bristoi  burial  Boar  a  . . 

Wl thing tou  (Lancs)  U.D.C.  ... 
Borough  of  Pulliam  _ _ _ 


The  Committee  . 

CastlCtord  U.D.C. . 

Stockport  Corpora. ion  . 

CoWpeu  U.D.C . . 

Northampton  Corporal i.n 
Parnuorough  Water  Co.,  Ltd 
Noiwicn  Corporation  . 


S.igo  Ouanlians . 

brad  (ora  Corporation  . 

Norm  utu  bet  laud  county  Council 
Bury  (Lancs)  Corporation 
Metropolitan  Asyiums  Board 


Messrs.  A.  Scott,  Limited 

i>< mm  (Sussex)  I'wWu  Council  ., 

cowcstolb  lu*u  canell  . . 

Duaicj  corporaiiou  . . 


taler  l 


Cueiltuii  U 
i  atraogyuiais  ( w  ales)  School  Brd. 

^*cvv pot  t.  (  Uuu.)  School  boaltl  _ 

lolt^mmin  U.H.U 

Maiuou  Joint  Hospital  Board  .... 

Blackwell  K.U.C . 

Caiiuock  ( rt  .Ifs)  Guardians  . 

EbUles  (..aliCa. )  colpoiatloU  . 

LoloUgu  ol  Bui  lug  . .  . 

Akiuil  Jtllu  .1  Ollillll  . . 

w  ail-sty  U.D.o  . 

Doikiug  R.  u.t . 

Yolk  A'j.uni  v  isiting  committee. 
Hey  toll  scuooi  buu.u  .. 
i i.im imago  tk  J»is.  Ji.  liosp.  Com 
uraja  lour  rock  U.d.c . . 


Mr.  A  ii.  Biiggs  . 

itcV.  J  .  Lolliaa . 

bee  Hive  spuming  00.,  Limited  , 


Forms  of  Tender,  &c.,  Supplied  by 


■T.  S.  Brodie.  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Blackpool . 

Wright  A  sou,  Surveyors,  Laucascer  . 

Austin  Jr  Paley,  Architects,  Castle  Park,  Lancaster . 

J.  W.  Wubster,  Engineer,  couucil  Odlces,  Hign-.-treei,  Cowei  ... 

J.  Earnstiaw,  Architect,  Welnngton-road,  briulrngton  Quay  . 

W.  Lake,  Aicbitect,  Great  Yarmouth  . 

.1.  Hanley,  Architect,  Skipton  .  .  . 

borough  surveyor,  cnailero  House.  Ringaton  . . 

a.  J  .Viurgatroyd,  Ascliltect,  2d.  su utt  s^reet,  Manchestir . 

r  baker.  Civil  Kogmeer,  Municipal  buildings.  .Vliadiesbru  . 

.1  II,  Civil  Ei  gmeer.  Maum  Hollse,  .  ariuley  . 

It  11.  UayucS,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  .Ne*|ur,  .  .. 

g.  r.  Wilson,  Architect,  21.  Duruam-ruad,  biackhili . . 

I  .  Harrison,  St.  'allies  street,  Accriogton  . 

Dnug  a  Manchester,  Architects,  Earlstown,  Crewe  ..  . . 

VV.  Kermwhau,  Civil  Kugiueer,  1 1 ,  Rutlaod  »qu  »re,  Dublin 

T.  H.  Yaouicoin,  •  ivil  Engineer,  oi,  Queen-square,  Bristol . 

a.  U.  Mountain,  Civil  Kugiueer,  1'owu  Hail,  a esl  Hidsnuo  . 

borough  surveyor,  Town  ilail,  r'ulham,  S.W . I 

J.  Kirk  &  Sons,  Aiclntects,  Huddersti.U . 

E.  3«ward,  Architect,  Queen's  chambers,  Cardiff .  I 

Eairhank  a  Wall.  Architects.  Ciaveii  bauk  t.hamhers,  Bralford 

w.  H.  it  Marten.  Architect,  bradford . .  . . 

Seward  til  ilawcuife.  I k»a,  Kislieigate,  Preston  . . 

W.  Greeu,  Surveyor,  Cailie-otrcct,  Casileford  ...  . 

•I.  Atklusou.  Civil  Kugiueer.  St.  Pctersgate,  atockporl  . . 

R.  Oiievea,  surveyor,  Waterloo,  Blyth  . . 

A.  Fiaiei,  Eugiuesr,  Guiidtiul!,  N  orthampton  . 

J:.  Nuuu,  Kug.iioer,  c.  Victoria  street,  *•  estmiiisler . . 

A  E.  col. ins.  Civil  Engineer,  Guilahali,  Norwicii  .  . i 

uy.  Ross,  la,  cannon  street,  Accrington  . . j 

P.  J.  Kilgalieii,  vrcluleol,  Abucyvuu,  Sligo  . 

City  Architect,  Cnapei-iaue,  braafora  . 

C'muty  surveyor,  Moot  Hao,  .Ncwoa»tle-ou- I'y ue  . | 

H  Slmmoiido,  Gasworks,  ELou,  bury  . 

Ortlce  oi  the  baanl,  Embankmoot,  K.O . . 

W.  G.  Wluter,  borough  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Darlioglou  . 

W.  C.  VV iiiiaujs,  Architect.  2!».  Southgate,  Halifax  . . 

G.  bail,  Civil  Kugiueer,  l'u»u  Hall,  Dexniil  .  ..  .. 

W.  i.  Douglass,  Engineer,  15,  V'ictoria  streel.  S.vV  . 

.1.  Gam-.nage,  borough  Engineer,  l'own  Hail,  Dudley  . 

.1.  C.  MoUol,  Civil  Engineer,  To wu  Hail,  Lancaster . . 

surveyor,  Couucil  cilices.  Chentoii  . .  . 

P.  Plmlips.  Architect,  Ystradgynluis  . 

Linton  A  burher,  Wesigate  ciiamhers,  Newport  . 

>  ier«  to  the  Council,  District  Council  Ortlceo,  bro.nley,  Kent  .  . 

Euguieci  to  the  couucil.  7i2,  High  road,  Tottenham.  .' . 

f.  M.  beauuiout,  Maldoii,  Essex . . 

II.  walker.  Engineer,  Kiug-street,  Nottingham  . 

Wilicox  dt  KaiKes,  Engineers,  Teu.ple  rjw,  birmingham  . 

T.  s.  bictou,  b.nougn  surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Eceies  . . 

Borough  Kugiueer,  town  Had.  Eaiiug.  W  . 

E.  Moiiso.i  tv  son.  Architects,  Grosveuor  House,  Acton  Vaie,  W. 

J.  H.  Crowther,  t.reat  Koat,  near  birkenhea.l  . 

VV  itapley,  Ciovoiiy  lower  Uul,  Dorking . . 

A.  Creel,  Arcullect.  Uulldha:i,  York . 

VV.  Jacques,  2,  ten-court,  Feuchurch-slroet,  E  C . 

J.  Hugh  Goodman,  Towu  Uali  Chamhers,  Reading  . 

c.  Al.  oliiuer,  0.  7,  <fc  8,  Crutched  Fiiars,  E.u . . 

G.  Moxliam,  ArcUitect,  Castle-street,  awanse i  . 

A.  D  Kaye.  Architect,  M,  Aim  m-street,  Leed.s . 

air.  vVaid,  !7,  ouerouin  terrace.  Consett . . 

E.  H.  Pa.kiuson,  Architect,  Old  bauk  r.namners,  bralford . 

H.  Rosa,  Aicnittct,  15,  Cauuou-sti  eot,  Accrington  . . 

Rotts,  Sous  d&  Hemmiugs,  Architects,  boltou . . . 

J.  Davies  dt  sou.  Arcnitccts,  Cowell  House,  Llauell.v 


Madam  Tuck  . 


! 


do. 

do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 


. . . ,  ""V . I .  II ford  School  Board .  31.  3s.  per  week  .  Dec.  10 

\  ‘raiu,“F  Instructors  in  Woodwork .  school  board  f  r  London  . I  Instructors  lOOf.  ;  Assistant  Instructors  aO l .  do. 

i  iscrict  surveyor  ol  Roadi .  Lancashire  County  Coancil  .  200f.,  increasing  to  300L  per  annum . j  Dec.  13 


IAasc  marked  mlU  an  asterisk  (*;  art  a. dvtrtist  I  in  this  Xu-nber. 


Competitions, 


Contracts,  pp.  I*,  vi.  vlll.  i  x. 


Public  Appointments,  xix. 
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TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
rshould  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B. — We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce- 
•  ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  iu  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.] 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BARNSLEY. — For  the  erection  of  out-buildings,  &c., 
i- Locke  Park.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Taylor,  C.E.,  Manor  House, 
Barnsley : — 

Peter  Dolby,  Barnsley  . . ,6132  5 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND. — For  the  erection  of  hospital 
buildings.  Helmington-row,  for  Auckland,  Sheldon,  and 
Wallington  Joint  Hospital  Board.  Mr.  Wm.  Perkins, 
-  architect,  Victoria-street,  Bishop  Auckland  : 


KINSALE  (Ireland) —For  the  erection  of  thirteen  cot¬ 
tages,  &c.,  tor  the  Rural  District  Council  : — 

For  Three  Cottages. 

W.  Buttimore,  Garretlstown,  Ballinspittle*. .£150 


LEEDS.— For  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  tunnel 
(2!  miles).  Clifcon-with-Noiwood,  for  the  Corporation  :— 
J.  E.  Kay,  Huddersfield*  . £73  741 


LONDON. — For  laying  new  fire  mains  at  the  Corn- 
allis-road  Workhouse.  Holloway,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 


ST.  ALBANS.  —  For  detached  residence  Clarence- 
road,  St.  Albans,  I  or  Mr.  G.  R.  Purdie.  Mr.  S.  D. 
Edmunds,  architect,  &c.,  St.  Albans  : — 

Goodchild  &  Sons*  . £665 


M.  D.  Ayton  £10,280 

F. J.  White..  1*2,265 

G.  Westgarth  9,657 

.Hudson  ....  9,51 1  1 

J.  C.  Nicbol.  9,44° 


I  G.  H.  Bell - £9,396 

|  Walton  Bros., 

I  Crook*  ....  9,060 

T.  Manners  ..  9,057 


BLAIRGOWRIE  (N.B.).— For  the  erection  of  a 
infectious  diseases  hospital  near  Blairgowrie.  Messrs.  1 
&  J.  Falconer,  architects,  Blairgowrie.  Quantities  by  tl; 
architects : — 

Masonry. 

Jas.  Cargill  ..£1,721  15  o  I  John  Howie  ..  £t,533  o 

Adam  Hill -  1,588  5  6  J  Crichton  &  Co.  1,497  10 

I  Jas.  McLeish, 

1,569  19  9  Rattray*  ..  1,420  o 


-Crabbe  &  Bal- 
■  Gray  &  Sons  . 


'Carpentry  and  Joinery. 


J.  Davidson  _ 

J.Shaw  . 

Bruce  &  Sou 

John  Adam . 

Leslie  &  Hay  .. 
J.  F.  McRiichie  . 


J.  Clark . £95 

Frew,  Watson, 

&  Co.,  Ltd.  .  92: 
T.  M.  Dewar..  Sg 
Milne  &  Sons  .  88; 


Jas.  Duncan - 

R.  T.  Craigie  . . 
^Leith  &  Son 
W.  Donaldson.. 


Plumbing. 

r  g£  I  W.  Templeman  £883 
|  Doig  &  Son  ....  831 

o  o  I  G.  P.  Kidd  ... 
o  o  I  Robert  Kidd, 
o  o  |  Blairgowrie* 

Slating. 

9  4  I  John  Walker  . 


780 


(  Doni 


n  & 


205 


Mitchell  &  Son  £347 
A.  McRitchie  ..  325  1 
.  P.  Donaldson  . .  247  1 


46 


3  I 


Plastering. 

J-  Bell . £238 

Wm.  Sidey, 

Alyth* .  230 

A  sphalting. 

Flood  &  Co . £51  10 

Briggs  &  Son,  Dundee*  .  46  41 

Painting. 

J.  Irvine......  £t to  , 

Barrie  &  Guild  108 

C.  Robertson..  117  1 
John  Burton  ..  93  1 

Jas.  Birrell ..  ..  12911  6  I  John  Ferrier  ..  93 

-Douglas  &  Peter  Stewart, 

10  |  Alyth* .  83 

Grates. 

o  1  Wm.  Kirkwood.. 

38  2  6  Sinclair  &‘Son, 

37  19  o  |  Alyth* .  34  5 

Muserave  &  Co . £73  5  6 

McDowall,  Steven,  &  Co.,  Glasgow*..  50  2  o 
Window  Blinds. 

r-Robt.  Denholm  ..  £21  12  9  I  Westwood  &  Son, 

Jas.  Purgavie  ..  1)  1  6  I  Perth* . £/6  5 

Bounda  ry  Walls. 

Jas.  McLeish,  Rattray*  . £223 


C.  L.  Bonar  . .  £2 
Douglas  &  Son  1; 
G.  Gowrie  ....  1 1 
P.  K.  Donald 
1,  Birrell... 
'ouglas  & 


J.  M.  Muir  .. 
Tosh  &  Son  . 

■  Wm.  Moncur. 


■£i* 


•  £3^ 


BRIDLINGTON.— For  theerection  of  a  villa  residence, 
Belerave-road.  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  architect,  29,  Quay- 
road,  Bridlington  : — 


Smallwood  &  Shaw  £672 
Ainous  Gardam ....  660 

Alfred  Wiles .  653 

A.  A  B  ioth  .  645 

E.  E  Yeomans....  644 
Frank  Kneeshaw  . .  639 


Fred  Flintoft . £6  .0 

Wm.  Barnes .  628  j 

Thos.  Spink  .  600 

F.d.  Corner .  560 

Francis  Postill, 

The  Crescent*  ..  494 


COLCHESTER  — For  two  houses  with  shops  in 
Culnor-s"'eet,  Colchester.  Mr.  W.  Scatgill,  architect. 
-Quantities  by  Mr.  K.  Horne  :  — 

-C.  J.  Scott  . £1,990  I  T.  J.  Ward  . £t,"’5o 

Dupont .  1,920  A. Diss* .  >,670 

Beaununt .  t,gto|  [All  of  Colchester.] 


CROYDON- — For  three  houses,  Milgrave-road,  Park- 
lane.  Mr.  A.  Broad,  architect,  22,  George  -  stteet, 
*  Croydon 

D.  W.  Barker*’ . £2,850 


HAMPTON  (Middlesex)— For  the  erectior 
ifive  cottages,  Rosehill  Estate,  fur  the  Urb.v 
•Council.  Mr.  S.  H.  Chambers,  Surveyor,  Publ: 
•Hampton  : — 

Holliday  &  Green-  M.  King 

wood  . £22055!  G.  Gu-y 

"Higby  &  Rabson  ..  20,095  I.  J.  Wisi 

Foster  Bros . 20,622 

'Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.  18,974 
•Cropley  Bros  ,  Ltd.  18, 166 
•Bailey  &  Fry,  Ltd.  18,824 
'Cooper  &  Sons, 

Ltd.  . . . .  18  665 

J.  F.  Collinson  ....  18,657 


Potterton  .  17  887 

Nash  &  Nash  ....  17,871 

Cain  &  Son  .  17,842 

A.  M.  Coles  ......  1 7,574 

Newland  &  Higgs  17  407 
Barker  &  Co.,  Ken¬ 
sington*  .  15,  7c  ! 


Mary,  Islington. 
Chancery-lane  :  — 
Moorwood  &  Sons  £475 
Shand  Mason  ....  458 


William  Smith,  architect,  65, 

I  Merryweather  & 

Sons . £402  2 

Harris .  389  o 

|  Haroing  &  Son. . . .  365  6 


ST.  ALBANS.  —  For  pair  of  villa  residences  with 
stabling,  corner  of  Granville  and  Grimstone  roads,  for  Mr. 
J.  A.  Pratt.  Mr.  S.  D.  Edmunds,  architect  and  surveyor, 
St.  Albans.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

G.. Archer  ....  £1,448  o  o  I  H.  J.  Skelton  1,182  4  7 

Miskin& Sons  1,445  0  °|  Goodchild  & 

E.  Dunham  ..  1,394  °  °l  Sons  .  1,125  °  o 

J.  Elwood....  1277  4  6  I  Vail  &  Co  *  . .  1,10810  o 

J.  Anorew....  1,250  o  o|  [All  of  St.  Albans.] 


David  Stewart  ....  £915  0 

W.  1 .  Robertson  . .  90s  6 

W.  A.  Sim .  89S  0 

Steven  &  Son  ....  897  0 

968  0 

Thos.  Doig,  jun., 

964  0 

Rattray*  .  8/2  10 

949  15 

LONDON. — Accepted  for  gravel  required  by  th< 
London  County  Council : — 

F.ne  Gravel. 

s.  d. 

Battersea  Park- G.  Neal  .  h  o 

Brockwell  Park — J.  Guyatt  .  6  3 

Kennington  Park — The  Crayford  Sand  and 

Gravel  Co .  6  4 

Tooting  Common — J.  Guyatt  .  5  6 

Wandsworth  Common  — G.  Neal .  6  o 

Dulwich  Park — The  Crayford  Sand  and 

Gravel  Co .  6  4 

Ladywell  Recreation  Ground — The  Cray¬ 
ford  Sand  and  Gravel  Co .  6  2 

Peckham  Rye  and  Park — The  Crayfoid 

Sand  and  Gravel  Co .  6  iU 

Royal  Victoria  Gardens— Weston  &  Sons..  8  9 
Teleeraph  Hill— The  Crayford  Sand  and 

Gravel  Co .  6  10 

Hampstead  Heath— H.  Barnaby .  7  o 

Ravenscourt  Park  — G.  Neal .  7  o 

^aterlow  Park — H.  Barnaby  .  7  o 

Wormwood  Scrubs— Weston  &  Sons .  7  9 

Bethnal  Greea  Gardens— H.  Barnaby.....  7  o 

Clts-old  Park— J.  E.  Clark  .  6  o 

Finsbury  Park— J.  E.  Clark .  6  o 

Hackney  Commons  — H.  Barnaby  .  7  6 

Highbury  Fields— J.  E.  Clark .  o  6 

I-land  Gardens — H.  B-tmaby  .  7  6 

Meath  Gardens — H.  Barnaby  .  7  o 

Victoria  Park  — L.  Sommerfeld  .  7  6 

East  End  Churchyards — H.  Barnaby .  7  6 

Coarse  Gravel. 

Per  yard, 
s.  d. 

Rattersea  Park — Weston  &  Soijs .  4  11 

Dulwich  Park— Weston  &  Sons  .  5  it 

Finsbury  Park— J.  E.  Clark .  7  5 


LONDON. — For  new  Police  Station  at  Molyneux- 
tr-et.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Butler,  Police  Surveyor  : — 

Credit. 

£  .  £ 

Killy  &  Gayford  .  19,710 

C  Ansell  ..  .  19,548 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs .  19,500 

La-celles  &  Co . . .  19,177 

Clarke  &  Bracey  .  18.970 

Grove  &  Sons .  18,030 

C.  E.  Allen .  18,750 

Holloway  Bros .  18,650 

Lai  hey  Bros .  18, 5-,  6 

B.  E.  Nightingale .  18  33Q 

Ashby  &  Horner .  18,451 

H.  Lovatt  .  t8,o  o 

Higgs  &  Hill .  17,894 

Lawiance  &  Sons .  27,771 


MONCEWELL. — For  new  school  and  teacher's  hous* 
at  Mongewell,  Oxo.i,  for  the  School  Board  of  Mongewel 
and  North  Stoke.  Messrs.  Hoare  &  Wheeler,  aichitects. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Henry  Cooper  &  Sons,  Reading  :— 


Godwin  '..£2, 
Cooper  &  Son  1,876 
H.  Bowden  . 
McCarthy  I 

Fitt . 

J.  Smallbjn 


1,872 

1,778 


I  Son  . £1, 

I  Boxall  &  Son  1. 
I  Bosher  Kt  Son  1, 
j  J.  Cox,  Stoke- 


NEWTON  ABBOT  (Devon).— For  the  erection  of  a 
nurses'  home  at  the  workhouse,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr. 
Samuel  S'gar,  architect,  Union-street,  Newton  Abbot  :  — 

F.  A.  A.  Stacey..  £1,419  o  I  H.  Mills... . £1,340  o 

F.  G.  Zealley -  1,400  °  G.  Hicks,  New- 

Parker  Bros .  J,.3t8  >o  ion  Abbot*  ... .  1,208  o 

L.  Bearne  .  >,395  °  I  W.  Brenton  _  1,086  o 


ST.  ALBANS  —For  new  shop  and  sundry  additions  to 
adjoining  premises,  corner  of  Verulam-road  and  Speneer- 
siicet,  for  Mr.  W.  Kentish.  Mr.  S.  DodOimeade 
Edmunds,  architect  and  surveyor,  79,  Victoiia-stieet 
St.  Albans,  and  London  : — 

Goodchild  &  Sons  - £495  I  Vail  Ik  Co.t  . .  . £425 

W.  Sharp  .. .  460  |  {  Modified  and  accepted. 


ST.  ALBANS  —For  pair  of  villa  residences,  Upton- 
avenue,  Spencer  Park  Estate,  for  Mr.  W.  K  Iwards.  Mr. 
S.  Doddimeade  Edmunds,  architect  and  surveyor,  Si! 


..£695 


ST.  ALBANS.  -For  pair  or  vi  la  residences.  Blenheiir 
road,  St.  Albanq  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Couits.  Mi.  5.  r 
Edmunds,  arch  tect,  &r.,  St.  Albans  :  — 

Goodchild  &  Sons*  . ,9Q 


SLINFOLD.— For  the  erection  of  a  cottage,  Slinfold. 
for  Sergeant-Major  T.  Knight,  Southsea.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bur-tow,  architect,  6,  West-street,  Horsham  :— 

G.  Potter  . £375  0  I  Hull  &  Redford  ..  £348  o 

Murrell  Bros .  375  o  |  Reeves  &  Port  ... .  311  o 

Lindfield  &  Son . .  367  o  j  T.  Ayling  .  300  o 

Hillman  &  Murrell  361  9  I  G.  Marden,  The; 

Potter  Bros .  350  o  Haven,  Billings- 

Rowland  Bros .  349  o  |  hurst*  .  280  o 


STOCKPORT.  —  For  additions  to  tramcar  sheds, 
Mersey-square,  lor  the  Corporation.  Mr.  John  Atkinson, 

C.  E.,  St.  Petersgate,  Stockport  :  — 

W.  C.  Broad-  |  W.  Pownall  ..  £r,2i3  16  ro 

hurst . £',475  o  o  |  J.  Briggs 1,186  o  o 

D.  Eadie  ....  1,317  o  o  I  T.  &  W. 

H.  Bardsley..  1,289  10  °  Meadows, 

D.  Mullaney  1,237  0  0  I  Georges-rd.*  1,177  °  o 


WERRINGTON. — For  Werrington  water  supply  ; — 

C.  J.  Nevitt..  ..  £942  16  8  |  H.  P.  Embrey, 

Sharp  &  Sons  ..  900  o  o|  Ltd . £828  16  6 

W.  Williams  ..  X49  17  o  |  F.  Barke  .  826  o  o 

Thos.  Vale  ....  840  o  o  Wyatt  Bros., 

I  Whitchurch*  .  785  o  o 


WOODFORD. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
Snake^lane,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  Tidman, 
architect,  34,  Victoria-street,  S.W.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Lee  &  Sons,  33,  Cravcn-.-treet,  W.C.  :  — 

Townsend  &  A.E.  Symes  ..J£i8,7g8  o 

Coles  . . £26,0000!  Willmott  ..  18,745  ° 

Oak  Building  Co.  20,296  o  I  H.  rrett  &  Power  18,500  o 
W.H.T.  Kelland  19,9000  JR.  L.  Tonge  ..  17,997  o 

Stevens,  Bastow,  |  Erne-t  West  ..  17,973  0 

&Co .  19.49^  o  |  F.  Banyard  ..  17,845  15 

Appleby &Son..  192000  j  H.  J.  Carter  ..  17,682  o 

G.  Sharp  .  19,012  o  'I .  Almond  &  Son  17,577  o 

Sands,  Palmer,  I  T.  C  >xhead  ..  17,440  o 

&  Co .  19,0000  M^allfi  Upson  16,456  o 

McKay  &  Co.  ..  189100  Wells  &  Sons, 

A.  W.  Robins  ..  18,810  o  |  Buckhurst  Hill*  16,345  o! 

*  Modified. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

The  interiors  of  the  following  schools  will  be  cleaned 
between  December  13,  1902,  and  January  3,  1903  :— 
ABBEY-STREET  :  — 

El  king  ton  &  Sons. .  £220  10  I  Silk  &  Son . £126 

Viney&  Stone  ....  190  o  G.  Barker  .  124 

Haydon  &  Sons  ..  134  o  |  G.  Wales* .  116 


ADYS-ROAD:— 

Harries  &  Co . £446 

M  itchell  &  Son. . . .  308 

H.  Line  .  306 

J.  &  C  Bowyer..  .,  294 
W.  V.  Goad  .  292 


Sayer  &  Son . £280  1 

Black  &  Son .  276 

MaxweB  Bros.,  Ltd.  243 
Rice  &  Son* .  231 


ATLEY-ROAD  :  - 

...  E.  Symes  ..£375  o  o  I  Elkington  &Sons£28i 

Silk  &  Son  ....  358  o  o  A.  W.  Derby  . .  27c 

|.  Sheffield  357  o  o  |  Gibb  &  Co.  ..  26c 

vtney  &  Stone  351  o  o  I  J.  F.  Holliday*  25! 

V  gor  &  Co.  ..  307  10  o  | 


RASNETT-ROAD:- 
General  Builders,  Ltd.  £193  I 
Martin.  Wells, &Co., Ltd.  190 

E.  B.  Tucker  .  163 

:.  Ronald  .  160  | 


E.  Flood  . £155 

Bulled  &  Co .  146 

C.  Gurling* .  145 


BATTERSEA  PARK-ROAD  :- 

reen  &  Twilley  - £311  I  General  Builders,  Ltd.  £293 

J.  &  M.  Patrick .  307  I  E.  Triegs .  241 

R.  S.  Ronald  .  300  I  J.  R.  Sims  .  234 

Lathey  Bros.  .  298  |  E.  Flood* .  232 


BELLENDEN-ROAD  : 

Black  &  Son  . £297 

Rice  &  Son  .  289 

H.  Line.. . .  276 

f.  Howie  .  269 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer .  267 


Sayer  &  Son  . £252 

J.  F.  Ford  .  241 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd...  220 
W.  Hooper* . 215 


BERNER-STREET  :- 

Viney  &  Stone  - £312  o  1  Vigor  &  Co . £229 

J.  F.  Holliday  ....  268  18  G.  Barker  .  219  1 

Barrett  &  Power  ..  252  o  Haydon  &  Sons*  . .  206 

Gibb  &  Co .  245  o  I 


CAMDEN-STREET  (special)  and  MEDBURN- 
STREET  (junior  boys) : — 

C.  &  W.  Hunnings  £126  o  I  T.  Cruwys  . £109 

Wall  &  Co .  ...  121  o  Stevens  Bros.*  _  99  to 

Marchant  &  Hirst  no  o  | 

[S^e  also  next  page. 
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CHOUMERT-ROAD 

W.  V.  Goad  . £306  0  I 

H.  Line .  260  0 

T.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..  2sr  0 

Black  &  Son .  24t  0 

W.  J.  Howie .  231  0  | 

Sayer  &  Son  . £226  10 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  218  0 

E.  Triggs* .  air  0 

W.  Hooper  .  210  0 

CURTAIN-ROAD 

Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.  £237  15 
Viney  &  Stone  ....  166  0 

Johnson  &  Co .  162  10 

Stevens  Bros .  158  10 

J.  F.  Holliday  ....  £150  0 

G.  Barker  .  149  0 

Gavin  Bros .  14  5  0 

Parrott  &  Isom*  . .  99  0 

DUNCOMBE-ROAD 

C.  &  W.  Hunnings  £456  8 
McCormick  &  Sons  385  0 

J.  Stewart  .  37*  *6 

Stevens  Bros . £346  0 

Bate  Bros.*  .  333  0 

FAIR-STREET 

Harries  &  Co . £3TO  0 

Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  280  0 

Johnson  &  Co .  263  10 

Sayer  &  Son .  258  to 

Belcher  &  Co., 

Ltd . £253  is 

J.  Greenwood  ....  25t  15 

Lathey  Bros .  200  10 

H.  J.  Williams*  ..  175  0 

“FOX'  : — 

Holloway  Bros  ....  £157  0 

G.  H.  Sealy  .  14°  0 

F.  Chidley .  133  *3 

W.  Chappell .  125  0 

Chincben&Co.  ..£124  10 
W.  R.  &  A.  Hide..  115  0 
Brown  &  Sons*. .. .  in  0 

“  FROGMORE  " 

Curd  &  Sons . £90 

Green  &  Twilley .  82 

Hudson  Bros .  67 

Garrett  &  Son  . £64 

R.  S.  Ronald*  .  60 

GAYHURST-ROAD 

J.  Stewart . £299  16 

Willmott  &  Son  ..  231  15 

Sburmur  &  Sods, 

Ltd .  230  0 

Silk  &  Son .  213  0 

Barrett  &  Power  ..  £204  0 

G.  Wales  .  199  0 

G.  Barker  .  194  0 

Corfield  &  Co.* -  279  10 

PECKHAM  PARK:— 

Harries  &  Co . £387  ' 

H.  Line  .  3*3 

Black  &  Son  .  3°* 

W.  J.  Howie .  29* 

Rice  &  Son . £285 

E.  Triggs  .  259 

W.  Hooper .  252 

Sayer  &  Son*  .  230 

PRINCESS-ROAD 

T.  Cruwys . £294  0 

Thompson  &  Bever¬ 
idge  .  197  0 

Holloway  Bros. 

(London!.  Ltd.  ..  £193  0 
Densham  &  Sons  . .  178  10 

W.  Chappell*  ....  15810 

SCRUTTON-STREET 
Belcher  &  Co., 

L  td . £259  *7  6 

Haydon  &  Sons  162  10  0 

Stevens  Bros.  ..£159  10  0 
Corfield  &  Co.. .  143  10  0 

Parrott  &  Isom*  85  0  0 

SHEPPERTON-ROAD 
McCormick  &  Sens  £232  0 
C.  &  W.  Hunnings  201^  0 

Stevens  Bros .  198  10 

Grover  &  Son  ....  179  0 

Williams  &  Son. .  ..£174  0 
Marchant  &  Hirst  167  0 

G.  Barker  .  165  0 

Dearing  &  Son  *  ..  148  0 

SUSSEX-ROAD 

Lathey  Bros . £262  0 

Rice  &  Son  .  243  0 

Garrett  &  'son  ....  229  0 

Holliday  &  Green¬ 
wood,  Ltd .  228  0 

H.  &  G.  Mallett  ..  £222  10 

E.  Triggs  .  222  0 

Maxwell  Rros. , Ltd.  219  0 
W.  Read*  .  197  0 

TOWER-STREET 

M.  Pearson . £178  0 

Thompson  & 

Beveridge  .  152  0 

W.  Chappell  . £145  0 

W.  Hornett .  138  0 

J.  R.  Sims*  .  96  10 

WATERLOO-ROAD 

W.  Downs . £3*5  0 

Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd .  215  o 

G.  Brittain .  2to  .  o 

Rice  &  Son  .  208  o 


|  Johnson  &  Co . .£207 

1  Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  178 

I  H.  J.  Williams . 77  1 

J.  F.  Ford*  .  174 


HARWOOD-ROAD  :— 


f' urd  &  Sons  . £210 

W.  Hammond .  203 

J.  R.  Sims  .  147 


W.  Hornett . £«  46 

Brown  &  Sons*  .  142 


HATFIELD-STREET 

E.  Flood . £299  o  I  Johnson  &  Co . £256  o 

W.  Downs .  279  o  G.  Brittain  .  220  o 

Harries  &  Co .  270  o  W.  Hornett  .  207  o 

Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.  257  15  |  J.  R.  Sims*  .  161  o 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  "(Pn bUibed  Weekly)  U  supplied  DIRECT  titan 
(be  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
late  ol  iss.  per  annum  (5s  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
Ac  ,  a 6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to  tha  publisher  ol  “  THH 
BUILDHR."  Cathertne-street.  w.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, by 
prepaying  at  the  Pnbllshlng  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (51 


LAXON-STREET 
Lathey  Bros.  ..£322  o 
H.  J.  Williams  314  10 
Harries  &  Co. . .  287  o 


o  I  Sayer  &  Son  .  -  £  259  o 
o  J.  Greenwood’  246  17 


LOMBARD-WALL 

Johnson  &  Co . £260  o  I  W.  Banks  ......  ..£185 

E.  Proctor .  230  o|  W.  J.  Howie .  176 

Holliday  &  Green-  j  H.  Groves  .  160 

wood,  Ltd .  227  o  j  S.  Musgrove* .  143 

Hayter  &  Son  ....  187  o| 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


MEDBURN-STREET 

T.  Cruwys  . £465  I  Stevens  Bros . £317 

M.  Pearson  ..  . .  449  Marchant  &  Hirst -  3x6 

Viney  &  Stone  .  384  |  Thompson  &  Beve- 

Wall  &  Co .  339  I  ridge  *  .  298 

W.  Chappell  .  320  | 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 

ttTIMATBS  BIT  BN  FOR  EVERT  DESCRIPTION  OP  ROAD 
U A  KINO. 


Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

REDsandfacedNIBBED 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Grkbn,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Material!. 


HAM  HILL  STONH. 
DOULTING  STONH. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  k  Son,. 
The  Donlting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham* 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  WUllamf, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material!  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room*, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.’S,  Ltd., 

“INK-PHOTO"  PROCESS, 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c..  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Tel^>honeNo.424 

o  Crtw  c  8.  PRINCES  bTREfcT.  B.W.  and 

METCHIM  &  SON  ,  32,  Clement  s  lane.  ec. 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES,'* 
For  1903,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1.  *' 


JOINERY 

Of  every  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas.  E.  Qrfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKS, 

COLCHESTER, 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  ‘‘Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Vertical  Damp  Couraee. 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  A  other  Floor*. 


Special  attention  li  given  to  the  above  bj 


THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  ol  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London, 


For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  Information, 'ajpl 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  P0UN7NEY  HILL. 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

COPPER  AND  ZINC  R00PINS. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

LONDON.  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW.  BRISTOL. 

352  to  364,  Euston-rd.,  N.W.  6  &  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  &  49,  St.  Enoch-square.  Ashton  Gate  Works,  Coronation-rd* 

VIEILLE  MONTAGUE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

Particulars  on  Application*  Chief  Offices  :  Fitzroy  Works,  EU8TON  ROAD,  LONDON ,  N,  W, 
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Modem  Water-Colour  Art. 

gjfiHE  peculiarly 
English  art  of 
water  -  colour 
painting  has  had 
a  far  shorter 
history  than  that 
of  oil-  paintiDg, 
but  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  tech¬ 
nique  between 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  examples  of  water¬ 
colour  are  far  greater,  in  that  comparatively 
short  time,  than  between  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  examples  of  oil-painting.  The 
distinction  is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  much  more  restricted  palette  of  the 
earlier  water-colour  painters.  Early  oil- 
painting  was  as  bright  and  as  various  in  its 
colour  schemes  as  modern  oil-painting  ;  but 
with  the  early  water-colour  painters,  Girtin 
and  his  immediate  predecessors,  the  palette 
was  very  limited  ;  the  colours  that  could  be 
worked  with  the  medium  of  water  were  few, 
and  those  who  practised  the  then  rising  art 
were  compelled  to  a  sober  colouring.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  water-colour  gained  the  same 
range  and  variety  as  oil  colour ;  and  being 
a  more  free  and  tractable  medium,  gave  the 
opportunity  for  many  new  experimental 
developments  of  style  and  handling. 

This  varied  and  mobile  character  of  the 
art  is  illustrated  more  than  usual  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours ;  a  very  good  one,  as  we 
remarked  last  week,  and  especially  interest¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  work  of  some  of  its  most 
recent  members.  The  Society’s  exhibition  is 
by  far  the  most  representative  one  of  the 
water-colour  art  of  the  day  ;  and  never,  if  we 
judge  by  the  present  exhibition,  has  this  art 
been  more  indubitably  alive,  more  keen  in 
search  of  new  effects  and  new  classes  of 
subject,  than  at  the  present  moment.  Whether 
this  enterprising  spirit  is  altogether  so  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  results  as  the  more  sober  and 
uniform  work  of  a  generation  ago  is  another 
matter ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  full  of  life  and 
vigour. 

One  thing  that  is  satisfactory  in  the  re¬ 
cent  exhibitions  of  the  Society  is  that  what 
may  be  called  “  drawing-master’s  art  ”  is 


dying  out.  By  the  phrase  we  mean  that 
kind  of  water-colour  painting  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  constant  repetition  of  a  fixed 
effect  ;  a  certain  treatment  of  foreground, 
a  certain  arrangement  of  colour  and  com¬ 
position  on  a  conventional  system,  which  is 
repeated  as  a  kind  of  lesson  got  by  heart. 
The  late  Mr.  Richardson’s  large  drawings 
were  a  type  of  this  class  of  art  ;  and  the 
Society  still  retains  one  or  two  old  mem¬ 
bers,  whom  it  would  be  unkind  to  par¬ 
ticularise,  who  still  present  us  year  after 
year  with  the  same  repetition  of  a  once- 
learned  trick  of  effect ;  but  they  are  in  a  very 
small  minority  now.  At  the  period  which  is 
now  nearly  agenerationback  the  two  brothers, 
G.  A.  Fripp  and  Alfred  Fripp,  represented 
the  best  8t  the  landscape  water-colour  school 
of  their  day,  but  in  a  very  different  manner. 
G.  A.  Fripp’s  carefully  studied  landscapes, 
in  a  style  totally  free  from  tricks  of  effect, 
represented  for  the  most  part  pictures  which 
might  also  have  been  painted  in  oils  ;  his 
occasional  oil  paintings  very  much  resembled 
his  water  colours  done  on  a  larger  scale. 
Alfred  Fripp’s  works  were  more  characterised 
by  the  qualities  peculiar  to  watercolour;  a 
certain  brightness  and  transparency  of 
effect,  not  representing  so  much  the  actual 
appearance  of  nature,  as  nature  translated 
into  terms  of  water  colour.  This  peculiarly 
spirituel  effect  of  light  tints  and  trans¬ 
parency,  which  can  only  be  realised  in  water¬ 
colour,  offers  a  temptation  to  the  artist  to  an 
over-refinement,  from  which  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Society’s  present  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  has  not  escaped.  As 
we  have  before  remarked,  his  pictures  of 
cities  and  cathedrals,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
are  rather  too  like  dream-pictures  ;  never 
more  so  than  in  his  “Lincoln”  (n)of  this 
year.  The  effect  is  charming,  but  we 
cannot  possibly  imagine  Lincoln  cathedral 
ever  really  appearing  in  these  soft  and 
enamelled  demi-tints,  and  the  idea  of 
solidity  proper  to  a  great  building  is  refined 
away.  “  Cairo  ’’  (12)  may  perhaps  be  more 
real,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  Cairo  and 
Lincoln  are  treated  with  exactly  the  same 
tones  and  atmospheric  effect,  in  spite  of 
the  inevitable  difference  ol  climate,  sunlight, 
materia],  and  weathering.  There  is  some¬ 


thing  a  little  effeminate  in  an  art  like  this, 
however  charming  in  its  way.  His  larger 
and  more  powerful  drawing  of  “Venice,” 
hung  above  these,  is  a  far  more  true  and 
vigorous  performance. 

The  school  of  broad  and  truthful  land¬ 
scape  effect  of  which  G.  A.  Fripp  was 
formerly  the  best  representative  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Society,  may  be  said  to  be  carried  on, 
but  carried  a  little  further,  by  Mr.  Eyre 
Walker,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby,  and  Mr.  Colin 
B.  Philip,  the  first-named  especially;  but 
both  Mr.  Rigby  and  Mr.  Philip  are  more 
distinctly  water-colourists  in  their  handling 
than  was  their  predecessor.  Without 
refining  away  nature  into  a  kind  oi  beautiful 
mirage,  as  Mr.  Goodwin  is  apt  to  do  at 
times,  Mr.  Eyre  Walker  fully  avails  himself 
of  the  power  of  water-colour  to  give  delicate 
and  aerial  effects  of  distance.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  perfect  example  of 
style  in  water-colour  than  his  “  Autumn 
Day  on  Dartmoor”  (31),  with  its  beautifully 
graduated  distances  and  its  fine  composition 
as  a  whole.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby  is  some¬ 
what  less  a  water-colourist  in  style  ;  his 
effects  might  be  imitated  in  oil ;  but  he 
is  always  a  conscientious  interpreter  of 
nature.  The  apparition  of  two  nude 
figures  in  his  woodland  scene  "  The  Water 
Ouzel”  (72)  is  somewhat  startling  from  an 
artist  who  seldom  introduces  a  figure  at  all ; 
nor  are  they  sufficiently  successful  for  con¬ 
gratulation.  With  these  three  artists  (though 
Mr.  Philip  is  perhaps  not  quite  at  his  best 
this  year)  we  are  within  the  realm  of  what 
may  be  called  honest  transcription  of  Nature, 
not  without  an  eye  to  poetry  of  effect.  The 
transgression  of  the  line,  though  in  opposite 
directions,  is  exemplified  in  two  works  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  North  and  Mr.  Gregory.  Mr.  North 
professes  to  paint  “The  Glorious  Woods  and 
Meadows  Green”  (14),  but  (just  as  Mr. 
Goodwin  does  with  Lincoln)  he  gives  us 
a  scene  which  is  not  the  colour  or  the 
appearance  of  actual  Nature,  but  Nature 
translated  into  Mr.  North’s  handling.  One 
does  not  deny  the  beauty  of  the  effect  (re¬ 
membering  Turner’s  “  Don’t  you  wish  you 
could  see  it  ?  ”),  but  it  is  what  may  be  called 
over-poetising  Nature.  The  over- prosaic 
extreme  is  represented  in  Mr.  Gregory's 
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large  and  carefully-worked  landscape  “  In 
North  Wales  ”  (40),  where  every  detail  is 
most  carefully  finished,  but  the  whole  leaves 
one  perfectly  cold,  for  “  soul  is  wanting 
there.” 

To  come  to  some  of  the  more  recent  mem¬ 
bers,  Miss  Fortescue-Brickdale,  who  if  we 
mistake  not  exhibits  here  for  the  first  time, 
has  the  place  ot  honour  at  the  top  of  the 
room  with  a  rather  large  and  very  carefully 
composed  decorative  allegory,  44  The  Three 
Daughters  of  Time”  (71).  Miss  Brickdale 
is  a  little  too  fond  of  puzzle  titles  to  her 
works,  nor  can  we  fix  exactly  upon  the 
intended  meaning  in  this  work,  susceptible 
of  two  or  three  interpretations  ;  but  that  is 
of  little  consequence  in  one’s  enjoyment  of  a 
really  fine  decorative  painting,  effective  both 
in  colour  and  composition,  and  to  which 
each  one  may  attach  his  own  poetic  mean¬ 
ing.  The  figures  are  grouped  in  front  of  an 
arcade,  behind  which  is  a  twilight  landscape 
bounded  by  a  long  level  line  of  evening 
light  which  assists  in  uniting  the  whole 
composition.  This  work  gives  a  more 
prominent  place  to  decorative  allegorical 
design  than  it  has  before  taken  in 
the  Society's  exhibitions  ;  and  the  tendency 
to  give  an  increasing  place  to  deco¬ 
rative  design  is  shown  again  in  the  promi¬ 
nent  position  given  to  the  41  Strawberry 
Thief”  (28)  of  Mr.  Louis,  best  known  as  a 
designer  for  stained  glass  ;  this  is  quite  a 
stained-glass  design  in  general  character, 
though  it  has  true  water-colour  quality  in 
execution.  Mr.  James  Paterson  is  an  artist 
with  a  way  of  his  own — somewhat  “blot¬ 
tesque”  in  manner  ;  but  his  principal  work, 
“  The  Gate  La  Paz,  Orotava  ’’  (89),  sketchy 
as  it  may  be  called,  is  really  a  remarkable 
inspiration  in  respect  of  colour  ;  of  course  it 
is  a  manner,  and  a  strongly-marked  one ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  meet  with  something  so 
entirely  new  and  unhackneyed  in  its  way. 
Among  the  other  works  of  special  interest  at 
the  top  of  the  room  (where  most  of  the  ultra¬ 
modern  work  is  collected),  are  Mr.  Robert 
Little’s  very  small  but  really  grand  bit 
of  landscape  effect,  44  Redgauntlet  Country  ” 
(4 7)i  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes’s  remarkable 
brown  landscape  “The  Little  Fern-cutters’ 
(58),  a  twilight  scene  in  a  country  lane,  with 
a  wonderfully  true  effect  of  evening  air  and 
light  over  the  dark  shoulder  of  the  hill;  a 
work  of  genius.  In  strange  contrast  to  these 
comes  the  equally  individual  work  of  another 
recent  member,  Mr.  Walter  West,  44  The 
Silver  Mirror”  (95)  ;  an  early  Georgian 
lady  seated  in  an  interior  on  a  dark  polished 
floor,  with  a  large  mirror  with  a  chased 
silver  frame  on  the  wall  behind  her;  the 
effect  of  lighting  and  the  treatment  of  the 
decorative  accessories  are  what  make  the 
picture,  though  the  figure  is  very  carefully 
painted  ;  the  subject  seems  slight  enough, 
but  the  treatment  has  a  distinct  novelty  and 
ability  which  compel  attention.  Both  in  this 
and  his  other  work  the  lady’s  arms  seem  too 
small  and  thin  to  be  in  scale  with  the  figure. 
Mr.  Anning  Bell,  of  coloured  sculpture  fame, 
surprises  us  by  a  group  of  two  figures  under 
the  title  44  Rose-water,”  which  is  a  remark¬ 
able  study  in  colour;  and  Mrs.  Allingham, 
who  exhibits  two  or  three  of  the  rural  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  her  name  is  most  asso¬ 
ciated,  has  also  sought  for  new  ground  in 
A  enice,  and  exhibits  two  Venetian  scenes  ; 
in  one  of  these,  44  On  the  Zattere”  (152),  the 
minute  group  of  ships  in  the  distance  is 
studied  with  the  same  care  that  is  bestowed 


on  the  figures  and  cats  in  her  cottage  scenes  ; 
but  in  both  these  Venetian  subjects  the 
artist  seems  not  to  have  known  exactly  what 
to  do  with  her  foregrounds. 

Among  the  larger  works  of  the  year  is 
one  of  importance  both  in  subject  and  in 
style  of  execution.  It  represents  a  kind  of 
work  seldom  undertaken  in  water-colour 
and  seldom  seen  at  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  This  is  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes’  large 
and  striking  picture  entitled  44  A  Dream 
Idyll  ”  (22),  in  which  a  black  winged  horse 
soars  in  the  air  in  a  moonlight  sky,  above 
the  domes  and  turrets  of  a  city  seen  below. 
On  his  back  sits  a  nude  figure  of  a  beautiful 
woman  with  long  yellow  hair  streaming 
behind  her  on  the  wind.  No  meaning  or 
legend  is  assigned  to  the  'picture ;  it  is 
simply  a  tour  de  force  of  execution,  and  as 
such  most  remarkable.  The  figure  is  finely 
and  firmly  drawn  and  modelled  ;  the  light 
effect  is  most  powerfully  managed,  the  nearer 
wing  of  the  flying  horse,  between  the  spectator 
and  the  moon,  being  dark,  the  further  wing 
shimmering  in  full  moonlight,  which  also 
falls  full  on  the  nude  figure,  brought  out  in 
startlingly  bright  contrast  to  the  dark  steed. 
The  effect  of  the  moonlight  and  the  fleecy 
clouds  is  also  given  with  great  power  and 
reality.  Whether  the  result  on  the  spectator’s 
mind  is  commensurate  with  the  ability  dis¬ 
played — whether  so  much  brilliant  workman¬ 
ship  was  worth  bestowing  on  such  a  mere 
fantasy — may  perhaps  be  questioned  ;  but  of 
the  splendid  success  of  the  execution  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  opposite  wall 
another  large  work  of  a  different  character 
may  be  contrasted  with  this ;  Mr.  Tom 
Lloyd's  evening  scene  under  the  rather 
prosaic  title  44  A  Dusty  Lane  ”  (109). 
This  is  a  most  beautifully  executed  evening 
scene  in  the  country  ;  the  last  remains 
of  golden  sunset  light  in  the  sky  ;  the 
only  incident  being  the  presence  of  two 
calves  driven  by  a  girl  down  a  md  in  the 
foreground.  The  figure  of  the  girl  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  feeling  of  Fred.  Walker’s  rustic 
figures  ;  and  it  seems  rather  a  pity  that  a 
scene  which  in  itself  is  full  of  the  poetry  of 
nature  should  be  somewhat  reduced  to  prose 
by  the  commonplace  title  and  the  presence 
of  the  cattle.  As  regards  execution  it  is  a 
beautiful  work— one  of  the  artist’s  best  pro¬ 
ductions;  but  we  should  have  preferred  it 
with  the  figure  alone,  and  as  a  title  we  might 
suggest  Rosetti’s  lines — 

44  And  see  the  gold  air  and  the  silver  fade, 

And  the  last  bird  fly  into  the  last  light." 

The  execution  of  the  work  was  worth  a 
higher  subject  and  sentiment  than  the 
catalogue  attaches  to  it. 

Architectural  subjects,  or  subjects  into 
which  buildings  enter,  are  well  represented 
in  the  exhibition,  in  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Barratt,  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan,  Mr.  Herbert 
Marshall,  Mr.  S.  J.  Hodson,  and  Mr.  Rooke ; 
indeed  it  is  remarkable  how  large  a  place 
this  class  of  subjects  holds  in  modern  water¬ 
colour  art,  and  how  much  better  and  less 
conventionally  they  are  treated  than  in 
former  days.  One  work  of  this  class  is 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  special 
mention;  the  large  study  of  the  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke  (223), 
which  is  to  be  presented  by  subscription  to 
the  Birmingham  Fine  Art  Gallery.  What  is 
the  special  interest  of  Birmingham  in  a 
drawing  of  Wells  Cathedral  is  not  obvious ; 
but  the  artist  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  produced  a  work  which  is  not 


only  powerful  in  pictorial  effect  but  which 
represents  a  most  careful  and  conscientious 
study  of  the  details  of  the  architecture.  We 
observe,  for  instance,  that  the  series  of 
Resurrection  subjects  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  front,  small  as  they  are  in  actual  size 
on  the  drawing,  are  all  quite  accurate  and 
recognisable  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
them.  We  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time  a 
finer  specimen  of  illustrative  architectural 
drawing. 

There  are  many  other  works  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  that  might  have  been  mentioned  ;  but 
our  object  has  been  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  very  varied 
interest  to  be  found  in  modern  watercolour 
art  as  illustrated  in  this  exhibition,  and  the 
indication  of  continued  life  and  enterprise 
which  it  displays. 


TRANSPORT  ON  ROADS. 

MON G  subjects  deserving  the  most 
^1^1  serious  consideration,  none  is  of 
KWhAwI  greater  importance  than  that  of 
road  locomotion.  Sub-division  of 
the  general  subject  is  necessary  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  different  methods  by  which 
suitable  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
varying  requirements  of  those  who  live  in 
towns  on  one  hand,  and  in  rural  districts  on 
the  other.  In  some  respects,  the  needs  of 
these  two  classes  of  the  population  are 
generally  similar,  while  in  others  they  differ 
widely.  For  the  moment  our  attention  is 
directed  to  that  particular  department  of 
road  locomotion  which  relates  to  the  trans¬ 
port  of  merchandise  or  agricultural  products 
from  town  to  town,  or  from  country  districts 
to  commercial  centres.  The  traction-engine 
covers  merely  a  portion  of  the  ground  avail¬ 
able  lor  mechanical  transport,  and  there  is 
now  a  clear  mandate  for  lighter  vehicles  of 
the  self-propelled  type,  in  addition  to  the 
older  form  of  road  locomotive.  Railways 
will  probably  remain  the  cheapest  system  of 
carriage  for  long  distances,  but  for  strictly 
local  traffic  the  heavy  proportion  borne  by 
terminal  charges,  as  compared  with  freight, 
constitutes  a  serious  drawback.  The  relation 
between  these  charges  is  approximately 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  based  on  the 
statistics  contained  in  the  Parliamentary 
Blue  Book  ol  1892  : — 


Distance  in  Miles  .... 

10 

20 

30  60 

Conveyance  (Pence  per 

Mile) . 

2-85 

2 '80  2  60 

2*00 

Terminal  Charges 

(Pence  per  Mile).... 

6 

3 

2  1 

'5 

Another  disadvantage  inseparable  from 
the  railway  system  is  the  delay  caused  by 
44  breaking  bulk,"  and  by  subsequent  deli¬ 
very  in  carts  and  vans.  It  is  therefore  quite 
clear  that  services  of  motor-cars  for  light 
traffic,  and  of  motor-vans,  and  road  loco¬ 
motives  with  trailers,  for  heavy  traffic  alone, 
ought  to  be  appreciated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Railway  services  are  not  always 
favourable  to  agriculturalists  ;  they  are  apt 
to  be  disorganised  on  occasions  ;  and,  while 
tending  to  accumulate  population  along 
certain  lines  of  communication,  they  do 
comparatively  little  towards  the  development 
of  outlying  districts.  What  we  really  want, 
and  want  urgently,  in  the  present  day  is  an 
auxiliary  system,  making  use  of  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways,  bringing  back  prosperity 
to  decaying  towns  and  villages,  and  en- 
|  couraging  people  in  general  to  revert 
to  the  land  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
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These  desirable  ends  may  be  brought 
within  measurable  distance  by  the  adequate 
utilisation  of  the  100,000  miles  of  roadways 
existing  in  this  country.  One  essential 
factor  for  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the 
surface  presented  by  the  highways  them¬ 
selves,  and  although  we  can  never  hope  to 
obtain  and  to  maintain  those  ideally  perfect 
surfaces  which  may  be  desired  by  makers  of 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  road¬ 
making  and  maintenance  will  closely  follow 
the  development  of  road  transport.  On  a 
level  hard  road  surface  there  is  no  appre¬ 
ciable  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  wheel ; 
when  the  surface  is  soft  the  wheel  causes 
compression  of  the  particles  immediately  in 
front,  producing  a  wedge-shaped  wave  which 
adds  largely  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
by  mechanical  power  ;  and  when  the  sur¬ 
face  is  bumpy  there  is  also  waste  of  power. 
These  three  conditions  are  shown  in  a ,  b, 
and  c,  fig.  1.  Many  devices  have  been  sug- 


a  h  c 

Fig.  1. 

gested  for  the  purpose  of  minimising  shocks 
and  for  preventing  the  lifting  of  vehicles 
when  traversing  uneven  roads.  Springs 
under  the  body  of  the  carriage  and  various 
forms  of  resilient  tyres  are  the  most  familiar 
remedies,  but  these  are  not  unattended  with 
disadvantages.  The  reasonable  use  of 
springs  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  commended  in 
nearly  every  case,  but  elastic  tyres  are  not 
always  suitable,  especially  for  heavy  traffic. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  introduce 
a  satisfactory  form  of  spring  wheel,  but  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  successful 
solution  of  this  problem  is  presented  by  the 
spring  wheel  patented  by  Mr.  Holroyd- 
Smith. 

The  principle  of  this  invention  will  be 
understood  by  reference  to  fig.  2,  where  a  is 


Fig.  2. — Mr.  Holroyd-Smith's  Wheel. 


the  hub  of  a  wheel  from  which  spokes 
proceed  to  the  rim,  but  are  not  shown  in 
the  diagram  ;  c,  c'  are  levers  hinged  at 
one  end  to  a,  and  at  the  other  to  a  frame 
d,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  levers.  Then  d  can  move  vertically 
but  not  horizontally  in  reference  to  a. 
Near  the  junctions  of  c  and  c'  with  the 
frame  d}  two  other  levers,  e ,  e\  are  hinged, 
the  other  ends  of  which  are  hinged  to 
the  link  f  keyed  to  the  axle  b.  Thus  b 
can  move  horizontally  but  not  vertically  in 
reference  to  d/  but  inasmuch  as  d  can 


move  vertically,  it  follows  that  b  can 
move  anywhere  outward  in  its  relation  to  a, 
and  thus  a  perfect  radial  movement  is 
secured.  This  invention  seems  to  give  the 
necessary  amount  of  elasticity  without  in¬ 
volving  a  departure  from  the  iron  tyres, 
which  are  considered  essential  for  heavy 
road  traction,  and  another  important  feature 
is  that  the  action  of  the  levers  and  springs 
permits  the  vehicle  to  continue  its  for¬ 
ward  motion  for  a  limited  space  when 
the  wheel  encounters  any  small  obstacle 
on  the  road.  The  result  is  that  the  obstacle 
is  more  readily  passed,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  forward  inclination  of  a  man’s  body 
facilitates  the  ascent  of  a  step.  The  most 
recent  attempt  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties 
attending  highway  locomotion  is  to  be  found 
in  what  is  termed  by  its  inventor,  the  "  Ped- 
rail  ”  system.  One  chief  features  in  this,  is 
the  adoption  o  a  wheel,  in  which  the 
ordinary  rim  is  displaced  by  a  number  of 
feet,  each  attached  by  a  universal  ball-joint 
to  a  short  telescopic  leg,  which  is  pivoted, 
so  that  when  extended  it  can  swing  in  a 
plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  wheel  face. 
The  main  features  of  this  peculiar  wheel  are 
shown  in  fig.  3,  which  is  taken  from  a  book 
written  by  the  inventor.*  In  the  figure,  A  is 
a  disc  keyed  to  the  driving  axle,  B  is  one  of 
the  leet  pivoted  so  that  it  may  turn  to  suit 
any  road  surface,  C  is  a  small  wheel  or 
roller,  D  is  a  rail  pivoted  so  that  it  can  rise 
and  fall  in  a  slot  F  in  the  guide  E,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  axle-box  I.  The  rail  D 
supports  the  vehicle  by  the  springs  G 
pressing  against  the  lever  H  and 
pivoted  to  the  op  of  the  axle-box  I. 
The  two  inner  springs  J  serve  to 
steady  the  lever  H,  and  the  two  guides 
K,  are  for  leading  the  rollers  C  under  the 
rail  D.  The  disc  A  revolves,  but  the  axle- 
box  and  its  dependent  parts  do  not.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  rollers  successively 
strike  the  guide  K,  which  pushes  out  the 
telescopic  legs,  thereby  permitting  the  feet 
to  turn  on  their  ball-joints  and  to  fall  one 
alter  the  other  with  their  flat  surfaces  on 
the  road.  The  bottom  of  the  rail  is  slightly 
arched  to  allow  for  the  pivoting  action  of 
the  short  legs  as  they  pass  below  the  rail. 
In  this  system  feet  are  placed  on  the  road, 
each  foot  supporting  a  roller,  while  a  short 
rail  carrying  the  load  is  levered  along  by  the 
legs  and  feet.  An  engine  fitted  with  four 

*  ‘‘A  New  System  of  Heavy  Goods  Transport  on 
Common  Roads."  By  Bramah  Joseph  Diplock.  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1902. 


such  driving  wheels  is  practically  a  walking, 
machine  ;  the  feet  come  down  horizontally 
or  at  any  required  angle,  according  to  the- 
nature  of  the  road  surface ;  the  engine  will' 
walk  uphill  or  downhill,  up  and  down  stairs,, 
or  over  obstructions  of  moderate  height. 
Owing  to  its  elephant-like  action,  an  engine- 
of  this  type  has  great  tractive  power,  and,/ 
according  to  a  report  by  Professor  Hele- 
Shaw,  it  should  be  capable  of  drawing  from*  • 
150  to  200  tons  on  a  level  road. 

The  Ped-rail  engine  is  a  most  ingenious 
invention,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  may  be 
usefully  employed  under  favouring  con¬ 
ditions.  One  thing  against  it  is  that  when 
the  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour  is  exceeded* 
the  feet  do  not  fall  flat  on  the  road  because 
the  force  of  gravity  is  insufficient  for  over¬ 
coming  centrifugal  and  other  forces.  It  is 
true  that  by  the  addition  of  controlling: 
mechanism  to  the  legs  and  feet  the  latter 
are  compelled  to  come  down  flat  on  their 
soles,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  the 
Pedrail  may  therefore  be  run  at  any  reason¬ 
able  speed.  In  this  connexion  we  may  say 
that  everything  depends  upon  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  adjective,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  centrifugal  force — and* 
consequent  strain  to  the  mechanism — -must 
necessarily  increase  as  speed  is  augmented,, 
we  very  much  doubt  if  it  would  be  wise  to- 
adopt  a  speed  of  more  than  four  to  five- 
miles  an  hour.  Even  in  the  original  form 
of  construction  there  are  seven  working 
parts  per  foot,  equal  to  144  parts  per  wheel' 
and  576  per  engine,  while  in  a  waggon  there 
are  126  working  parts  in  the  feet  of. 
each  wheel.  Hence,  in  a  train  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  engine  and  eight  two-wheeled) 
waggons,  there  would  be  2,016  wording, 
parts  in  the  feet  alone,  exclusive  of  other 
mechanism.  In  the  improved  form  of  foot 
there  would  be  640  additional  working  parts 
per  engine,  and  280  per  waggon,  making: 
2,880  additional  working  parts  in  a  train. 
Altogether  the  feet  alone  in  a  train  of  nine- 
vehicles  would  have  4,896  working  parts,  all- 
liable  to  disorganisation  by  wear  and  strain. 
Clearly,  then,  this  does  not  seem  the  sort  of 
machine  to  run  at  anything  beyond  a  crawl¬ 
ing  pace.  Granting  the  high  capacity  of  a 
Ped-rail  train,  the  places  are  few  where  goods- 
can  be  collected  for  transport  in  ioo-ton  lots, 
as  contemplated  by  the  inventor  ;  and,  even 
if  existing  legislation  could  be  altered  to 
permit  trains  of  nine  vehicles  to  crawl  along 
public  highways,  the  innovation  would  be 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  An  aggravation 
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would  be  caused  at  every  hill,  where,  as  the 
inventor  admits,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  engine  to  go  up  first  with  one  or  two 
waggons,  and  then  to  pull  up  the  others  in 
instalments  by  the  aid  of  a  winding  drum 
attached  to  the  engine.  We  are  sorry  to 
speak  thus  of  the  proposed  engine,  because 
in  many  ways  it  seems  worthy  of  high 
commendation. 

As  for  the  complete  utilisation  of  the  high¬ 
ways  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
country,  it  is  probable  that  this  end  will  be 
attained  by  the  adoption  of  mechanically 
propelled  vans  for  heavy  traffic,  capable  of 
■carrying  from  4  tons  to  5  tons  each  at  speeds 
of  six  miles  an  hour  and  upwards,  or  Irom 
3  tons  to  12  tons  by  the  addition  of  trailers; 
and  by  the  establishment  of  transport  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and  light 
goods  in  motor  cars  capable  of  travelling  at 
a  speed  of  at  least  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  An 
experiment  of  the  former  class  has  already 
been  made  in  Lancashire,  where  a  motor 
carrier  service  is  running  regularly  between 
Liverpool  and  Blackburn,  via  Preston.  The 
car  has  a  capacity  of  4  tons,  and  a  trailer 
attached  carries  an  additional  weight  of 
2  tons,  the  journey  of  about  forty  miles  being 
frequently  performed  in  less  than  six  hours. 
The  Road  Carrying  Company,  which  con¬ 
ducts  this  service,  is  now  preparing  to  make 
extensions  of  the  system,  and  to  establish  a 
similar  system  at  Bristol.  Lighter  services 
for  the  rapid  delivery  of  parcels  and  perish¬ 
able  goods  and  produce  have  been  started 
in  some  districts,  but  not  yet  on  any  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  In  this  direction,  however,  there 
is  a  clear  opening  for  enterprise,  which 
would  be  profitable  to  its  inaugurators  and 
acceptable  to  the  public. 


NOTES. 

The  London  Water  Bill  has 
"waterBw!1  DOW>  practical  purposes, 

become  law,  and  the  Metro¬ 
polis  will  presently  have  its  unwieldy  Water 
Board  and  its  public  water  supply.  The 
result  of  the  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  few  days  has  been 
to  lessen  the  size  of  the  Water  Board  and  to 
give  the  London  County  Council  a  larger  re¬ 
presentation  ;  but,  though  diminished  from  its 
original  number  of  seventy-three,  it  is  still 
much  too  large.  Nothing  can  be  more 
anomalous  than  that  the  Government  should 
create  a  special  body  to  manage  the  water 
supply  of  London  at  the  very  time 
when  they  are  giving  to  County  and 
Municipal  Councils  the  control  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  when  they  are  threatening  to 
put  an  end  to  the  London  School  Board. 
The  water  supply  of  London  and  the 
suburbs  could  pertectly  well  and  more 
economically  be  managed  by  a  committee 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  a  certain 
number  ol  selected  representatives  of  the 
outside  districts,  than  by  the  body  which  has 
now  been  created.  Since  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  other  great  towns  manage 
their  water  supply  through  their  Town 
Councils,  it  is  obvious  that  sooner  or  later 
the  powers  of  the  new  Water  Board  will  be 
transferred  to  the  County  Council,  and, 
therefore,  we  can  only  look  upon  the  Act  in 
this  respect  as  being  a  temporary  measure. 
In  the  recent  discussions  no  one  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  the  Water  Board,  except  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
However,  it  will  be  in  favour  of  the  County 


Council  that  the  purchase  should  be  carried 
out  by  a  special  Board,  and  that  the  new 
arrangement  should  be  got  by  it  into  work¬ 
ing  order,  and,  doubtless,  public  opinion 
will  soon  demand  that  the  control  of  the 
water  supply  should  be  handed  over  to  its 
real  representatives. 


We  have  from  time  to  time  in 
Trading11  these  columns  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  subject  of 
municipal  trading,  and  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  Municipalities  should 
not  be  allowed  so  to  extend  their  functions 
and  the  evils  attending  such  a  system,  and 
it  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  observe 
public  attention  is  at  last  being  directed  to 
this  question.  This  subject  was  debated  at 
the  recent  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Municipal  Society,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  and, 
although  the  objections  to  the  system  were 
not  on  this  occasion  debated,  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was 
at  once  essential  that  the  subject  should 
receive  thorough  investigation,  and  that  such 
investigation  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  It 
seems  to  have  been  conceded  that  municipal 
trading  had  already  advanced  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  to 
eradicate  it,  and  (like  the  motor-car)  it  had 
to  be  faced,  and  that  it  was  a  subject  which 
ought  to  have  received  more  attention  in 
its  early  stages,  and  now  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  were  all  that  could  be  hoped  for.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke  deprecated  any  profits 
secured  by  the  Municipalities  being  allocated 
to  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  but  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  should  alone  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  adventure.  Judg¬ 
ing,  however,  from  the  results  attained  by 
our  privately-managed  railway  and  other 
companies,  the  profits  obtained  from  such 
undertakings,  if  they  are  properly  managed, 
should  far  exceed  any  sum  that  could  be 
beneficially  expended  on  the  undertaking 
itself,  and  a  reduction  in  prices  or  fares 
would  only  cause  greater  injury  to  private 
enterprise.  In  our  issue  of  September  20 
we  dealt  at  some  length  with  many  of  the 
objections  to  be  urged  against  the  system  of 
municipal  trading,  and  to  the  arguments 
thus  summarised  we  may  add  the  further 
point  that  municipal  trading  only  encourages 
the  increase  of  the  local  indebtedness,  which 
already  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  National 
Debt. 


Amending  In  the  case  of  Woolfe  V.  The 
Specifications  Automatic  Picture  Gallery 
of  Patents.  T  •  1 

Limited,  an  important  question 
for  patentees  was  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  point  for  determina¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  power  given  a 
patentee  by  Section  18  of  the  Patents  Act, 
1883,  to  amend  his  specification  by  “dis¬ 
claimer,  correction  or  explanation  ”  was 
taken  away  by  Sub-Section  10  of  the  same 
section  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1888, 
which  enacts  that  “  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  do  not  apply  when  and  so 
long  as  any  action  for  infringement  or  for 
revocation  of  a  patent  is  pending,’’  in 
which  event  the  patentee  is  relegated 
to  Section  19,  which  only  allows  the 
patentee  to  amend  by  disclaimer  with 
leave  of  the  Court.  In  this  case  the  patentee 
had  applied  under  Section  18  to  amend  his 
specification  by  striking  out  certain  claims ; 


and  this  application  was  made  on  April  I, 
1901.  On  April  3  the  defendants  had  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  for  the  revocation  of  the 
patentee’s  patent,  and  on  the  14th  the  original 
application  to  amend  was  granted  by  the 
Comptroller,  and  it  was  contended,  since  the 
application  was  granted  after  the  action  was 
instituted,  Sub-Section  10  applied,  and  the 
amendment  could  not  be  made.  The  Court, 
however,  held  that  as  the  application  to 
amend  was  made  before  the  action  was 
brought,  Sub-Section  10  did  not  apply,  and  the 
amendment  was  properly  made.  The  Court 
pointed  out  that  to  hold  otherwise  would 
very  seriously  limit  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
as,  after  the  application  to  amend  had  been 
made,  the  mere  institution  of  an  action 
would  render  the  patentee  unable  to  amend, 
except  by  disclaimer,  until  it  was  too  late 
and  his  patent  had  been  declared  bad. 
The  new  Bill  dealing  with  patents,  which 
has  now  passed  in  the  Commons,  and 
had  also  been  considered,  by  the  House  of 
Lords  and  referred  back  with  certain 
amendments,  does  not  deal  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  directly,  but  it  introduces  a  change  in 
the  law  which  may  render  amendments  of 
existing  patents  of  less  frequency,  for  it 
places  on  the  Examiners  of  Patents,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  merely  formal  examination  of 
specifications  at  present  required,  the  duty 
of  inquiring  whether  the  invention  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  claimed  or  described  in 
any  complete  specification  published  and 
deposited  in  the  Patent  Office  within  the 
previous  fifty  years,  and  the  applicant  is  to 
be  informed  of  the  fact,  and  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  then  given  him  to  amend  his  speci¬ 
fication.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  search  is  not  to  constitute  any 
guarantee  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
validity  of  the  patent. 


We  were  glad  to  see  from  the 
tages  in  Rural  letter  of  our  correspondent,  Mr. 

Districts.  Till,  in  our  last  number,  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  beginning  to 
take  a  strong  line  on  the  subject  of  wooden 
cottages,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
they  provide  a  solution,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  housing  problem  in  rural  districts.  The 
cost  of  materials  and  labour  necessarily 
makes  those  who  erect  brick  cottages  more 
chary  of  size  and  materials.  Any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  carefully  over  a  county 
and  compare  cottages  erected  150  years  ago 
with  those  of  the  present  day  will  generally 
find  the  former  better  built  and  so  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  Some  Rural 
District  Councils  actually  prohibit  thatch, 
though  this  form  of  roofing  is  probably  of 
all  others  the  most  suitable  for  cottages.  Of 
course,  wooden  cottages  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  used  after  they  have  got  into  an  unfit 
state  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  a  good 
many  brick  cottages  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  demolished  as  unfit  for  human  habita¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Till’s  case  and 
the  Dartford  Rural  District  Council  will  have 
called  so  much  attention  to  the  question  of 
wooden  cottages  that  it  may  cause  their 
adoption  in  many  parts  of  England. 


„  .  .  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 

Restrictions  on  ,  r 

“Altering"  most  laymen  would  unhesi- 
Premises.  tatingly  have  pronounced  an 
illuminated  clock  placed  outside  a  watch¬ 
maker’s  and  jeweller's  shop  not  to  constitute 
such  an  addition  to  the  structure  as  to 
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amount  to  an  “  alteration  of  the  premises  ’’ 
within  the  meaning  of  a  restrictive  covenant 
in  a  lease,  yet  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  has  had  to  be  taken  on  this  point 
in  the  case  of  Bickmore  v.  Dimmer,  and 
that  Court  has  set  aside  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  below,  by  which  a  man¬ 
datory  injunction  had  been  granted,  at  the 
suit  of  the  lessor,  for  the  removal  of  such 
a  clock.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has,  more¬ 
over,  done  something  to  prevent  such  litiga¬ 
tion  in  the  future  by  not  only  deciding  that 
this  particular  addition  to  the  premises  did 
not  amount  to  an  alteration  within  the 
meaning  of  the  lease,  but  by  also  laying 
down  some  rules  as  to  how  such  covenants 
should  in  general  be  construed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  addition  or  operation  must  be  one 
which  alters  the  structure  or  form  of  the 
building,  and  then  the  purpose  for  which  the 
building  was  let  must  be  regarded,  and  the 
covenant  not  only  permits  such  things  as 
are  essential  for  that  purpose,  but  also 
extends  to  things  useful  or  convenient  for 
carrying  on  the  business  in  a  reasonable  and 
proper  manner. 


Mil.  Swinburne  in  his  presi- 

Electrical  dential  address  to  the  Insti- 
Engineering. 

tution  of  Electrical  Engineers 
last  week,  took  as  his  subject  the  “  Limits 
of  Electrical  Engineering,’’  and  treated  it  in 
a  novel  and  suggestive  manner.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  very  little  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  dynamos  and  transformers,  as 
the  percentage  loss  in  converting  energy 
from  one  form  to  another  is  now  very  small 
The  importance  of  cheap  water  power  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  electro-metallurgical  processes  the 
whole  cost  is  practically  the  electrical 
energy  used.  We  should  therefore  expect 
that  aluminium,  carbides,  electrolytic  soda 
and  bleach,  &c.,  would  be  made  near  water¬ 
power  stations.  Yet,  even  in  these  cases, 
there  are  factories  which  make  them  by 
steam-driven  plant.  We  have  to  place 
against  the  cheaper  power  the  extra  cost  of 
carriage  and  labour  which  often  turns  the 
scale.  Taking  calcium  carbide,  for  example, 
he  showed  that  doubling  the  cost  of  the 
electrical  energy  used  only  added  on  10  per 
cent,  to  the  price.  However  great  may  be 
the  future  improvements  in  steam  engines, 
their  efficiency  will  not  be  much  increased 
unless  engines  are  used  which  have  two 
working  fluids.  There  is  a  much  larger 
margin  for  improvement  with  regard  to  gas 
engines.  “  Electricity  direct  from  coal  ”  Mr. 
Swinburne  regards  as  impossib  e.  The 
ordinary  glow  lamp  is  very  far  from  per¬ 
fection  ;  its  efficiency,  considered  as  a  source 
of  light,  is  very  small.  More  refractory 
conductors  might  be  used  for  the  filaments 
of  lamps,  and  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  this  direction.  He  mentioned  that  car¬ 
bides,  metals,  and  electrolytic  substances 
had  been  used  with  satisfactory  results.  It 
is  also  possible  to  get  light  radiation  directly 
from  electricity,  as  in  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
lamp,  where  the  light  is  given  by  the  passage 
of  the  current  through  mercury  vapour. 


An  interesting  lecture  on 
Phonography.  “Colour  Photography”  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Richard  Kerr 
at  the  London  Institution  on  the  4th  inst. 
Nothing  of  a  novel  character  was  announced 
or  exhibited,  but  several  series  of  very 


beautiful  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the 
success  of  Ives,  Lumi£re,  Joly,  and  others 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  photographs  of 
objects  in  their  natural  colours  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  Photographs  projected  by  light 
passed  through  violet,  blue,  green,  and  red 
screens,  respectively,  were  first  shown  side 
by  side,  and  then  by  superposing  the 
coloured  screens  the  object  photographed 
was  shown  in  its  natural  colours.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  method  of  producing 
photographs  in  colour  by  superposing  S. 
series  of  photographs  obtained  upon  trans¬ 
parent  films  dipped  in  suitable  aniline  dyes, 
the  colours  to  be  superposed  being  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  as  in  colour  printing  by 
the  "  three  colour  ”  process.  Mr.  Kerr 
concluded  with  the  statement  that  the 
details  of  a  process  by  which  even  amateurs 
may  produce  photographs  of  objects  in 
their  natural  colours  will  shortly  be  made 
public.  We  fear,  however,  that  vendors  of 
photographs  showing  objects  in  colour  will 
still  have  to  depend  largely  upon  hand 
painting  for  the  production  of  the  most 
attractive  and  most  permanent  photographic 
pictures. 


Incandescent  °N  Monday  last  Professor 
Lighting  with  Lewes  delivered  the  third  of 
Low-grade  Gas.  course  Qf  four  lectures  Upon 

“The  Future  of  Coal  Gas  and  Allied 
Illuminants”  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Referring  to  the  statement  made  by  certain 
investigators  that  the  light  emitted  by  an 
incandescent  mantle  decreases  with  the 
calorific  power  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the 
burner,  Professor  Lewes  showed  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  same  intensity  of  light  can 
be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  coal-gas  and 
water-gas  of  comparatively  low  calorific 
value  as  from  coal  -  gas  alone,  provided 
that  the  supply  of  air  admitted  through 
the  air-holes  of  the  burner  be  reduced 
as  required.  When  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  gas  stoves,  Professor  Lewes 
ascribed  the  increasing  popularity  of  gas 
for  heating  purposes  to  the  fact  that  the 
gas  companies  are  taking  into  their  own 
hands  the  business  of  selling  and  letting  out 
gas  stoves  on  hire,  with  the  result  that  the 
use  of  stoves  of  inferior  make  is  discouraged. 
We  were  glad  to  note  that  the  lecturer  spoke 
in  very  strong  terms  against  the  use  of  any 
form  of  flueless  stove  in  a  dwelling-room, 
for  the  boldness  with  which  some  of  the 
vendors  of  flueless  stoves  continue  to  assert 
that  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  in  no  way 
vitiated  by  the  use  of  the  particular  brand  of 
stove  they  offer  for  sale  renders  plain  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  recognised  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  very  necessary. 


No.  17,  Fleet-street  (the  free- 
ofhH?nryPviTie  hold  of  which  was  purchased 
by  the  L.C  C.)  is  now  being 
demolished.  The  dangerous  state  of  the 
building  rendered  this  necessary,  and  the 
L.C.C.  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  in  retain¬ 
ing  the  original  staircase  and  preserving  the 
plaster  ceiling  and  carved  wall  panelling  in 
the  old  Council  Chamber.  The  ceiling  and 
panelling  will  be  removed  and  refitted  in 
the  restored  room  which  will  be  opened  to 
the  public.  The  restorations  are  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  his  care.  The  present  over¬ 
hanging  front  is  proved  to  be  only  a  mask  to 
the  original  front,  which  will  be  restored 
after  the  mask  has  been  removed.  The 


back  part  of  the  building  is  completed,  and 
has  been  fitted  as  toilet  saloons  by  Mr. 
John  Carter.  The  basement  saloon  is 
arranged  on  the  American  system,  and  on 
this  floor  is  placed  a  complete  laundry  and 
drying-room.  All  concerned  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  efforts  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  interesting  fragment 
of  Old  London. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of 
Table  S^ver°f  table  silver  and  plate  is  now 
being  held  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery  in  New  Bond-street.  Some 
of  the  cases  of  silver  are  on  loan,  but  most  of 
the  exhibits  are  for  sale.  A  fine  collection 
is  that  by  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid,  who  is  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibition,  and  also  for  the  interesting  pre¬ 
fatory  remarks  to  the  catalogue.  He  here 
observes  that — 

“  though  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  use 
of  the  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  together,  the  dates 
assigned  for  their  introduction  are  by  no  means 
contemporaneous,  the  spoon  being  by  many  cen¬ 
turies  the  earliest  invention  of  the  three,  as  silver 
spoons  were  in  use  amongst  the  Romans  even  in  this 
country,  as  Sir  John  Evans's  example  (Case  A, 
No.  16)  testifies.  The  table  did  not  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the 
fork  was  not  used  in  conjunction  with  the  knife,  in 
this  country,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  dagger  and  spoon  being  found  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  during  mediaeval  times.” 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  collection 
consists  of  spoons  to  which  age  has  added 
its  charm  to  already  beautiful  form.  Although 
there  is  a  family  likeness  running  through 
the  periods  marked  by  distinguishing 
features — the  earliest  forms  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  'century  having  blunt-ended 
handles,  later  the  bowl  still  being  very  long 
and  pear-shaped — the  end  of  the  handles 
are  finished  by  some  object,  such  as  a 
knob,  acorn,  lion,  or  a  head ;  and,  later 
again,  by  a  small  figure  representing  one  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  ;  and  then  by  the  seal 
top,  which  stayed  in  fashion  until  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
bowl  became  an  oval  and  the  handle  be¬ 
came  flat  ;  this  developed  to  the  “rat-tail” 
of  our  great-grandfathers,  giving  place 
eventually  to  the  any-style-you-like  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  old  days  a  spoon,  knife, 
or  fork  were  individual  possessions,  not  one 
of  a  set,  and  thus  there  is  the  charm  of 
variety  and  individual  craftsmanship  in  any¬ 
thing  that  was  made.  The  evolution  of  the 
knife  from  the  dagger,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  fork  from  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  its  subsequent  development, 
are  fascinating  objects  of  study.  To  possess 
table  plate  is  to  held  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sonal  links  with  the  manners  of  our 
ancestors,  and  the  collection  of  pieces  is  a 
fascinating  pursuit.  Of  the  individual  pieces 
at  the  exhibition  it  is  impossible  here  to 
speak.  What  is  noticeable  is  that  the  most 
common  and  useful  articles  please  the  eye 
most,  such  as  the  salts,  caddies,  candlesticks, 
wine  cups  and  tankards ;  which  is  not 
without  a  lesson  for  the  present  day. 


At  the  Bishopgate  Institute 
^Drawings B'S  Miss  Nancy  Knaggs  (Mrs. 

Arthur  Copping)  is  exhibiting 
some  water-colours.  She  has  chosen  her 
subjects  from  the  most  charming  bits  of 
the  English  coast,  but  including  also  a  good 
many  studies  from  Venice.  All  are  treated 
in  the  same  broad  and  effective  style  of 
S> 
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brush  and  colour,  charming  in  many  ways, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  colour 
and  effect  of  Whitby  and  Venice  are  so  much 
alike.  Had  the  show  been  coufined  to 
Venetian  studies  one  might  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  that  Miss  Knaggs  had  caught  a  new 
trick  of  the  Venetian  atmosphere,  but  the 
tell-tale  English  coast  sketches  are  too  near, 
and  their  influence  has  prevented  that 
abandon  which  is  the  true  note  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  Miss  Knaggs’  preference  for  the  even¬ 
ing  light  is  noticeable,  and  the  effect  of  the 
sunset  and  afterglow  on  moorland  and  water 
is  painted  with  a  decision  that  is  masterly. 
The  studies  of  English  fishing  villages  are 
also  full  of  feeling. 


An  architect  who  applied  for 

Workington  .  ... 

Public  Library  the  conditions  of  this  compe- 
Competmon.  faag  gent  ug  thg  reply  0f 

the  secretary,  to  the  following  effect 
“  No  copies  of  site,  plan,  &c.,  have  been  sent  out 
unless  a  deposit  of  one  guinea  has  been  made. 
You  must  forward  the  same  by  return,  otherwise 
you  will  be  too  late.” 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  no  public 
statement  was  made  as  to  whether  an 
assessor  would  be  appointed  ;  so  that  archi¬ 
tects  are  expected  to  pay  a  guinea  to  find 
out  whether  the  competition  is  one  into 
which  they  could  enter,  with  the  probable 
result  ol  finding  their  guinea  wasted. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ax  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday 
last  week  in  the  Meeting  Room  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Regent-street,  W.,  Mr.  Louis  Ambler, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association  :  Messrs.  L.  J. 
Prestwich,  E.  W.  Trounson,  R.  Gammell,  G. 
Seward  Turner,  and  T.  S.  Inglis. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion  :  Messrs.  G.  T.  Hine,  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  T. 
Raffles  Davison,  and  J.  S.  Gibson. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  reinstated  : 
Messrs.  Lewis  Solomon  and  Herbert  Hooper. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Balfour,  Hon.  Secretary,  then  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  donations  to  the  library  : 
“  How  to  Estimate,"  by  J.  T.  Rea,  presented  by 
Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  ;  “  English  Interior  Wood¬ 
work  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,”  presented  by  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford  ;  Ruskin’s  “  Stones  of  Venice,”  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Simmons.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  Balfour  also  announced  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Discussion  Section  would  be  held  on 
December  io,  when  a  paper  would  be  read  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Blunt  on  “  Crosses.” 

He  also  announced  that  the  lectures  on 
"Classic  Ornament"  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher 
would  commence  on  December  15. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gibson  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “  Architectural  Practice,  Real  and 
Ideal  ” : — 

A  rchitectural  Practice ,  Real  ami  Ideal. 

This  subject  does  not  need  any  introduction 
to  this  audience  ;  it  is  perhaps  too  closely  con¬ 
nected  to  us  all  to  be  appreciated  at  its  proper 
value.  The  things  of  our  everyday  life  are 
apt  to  get  a  little  out  of  perspective,  and  an 
attempt  to  put  them  into  their  real  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  our  environment  may  be  of 
value. 

Architectural  practice  of  some  sort  is  always 
with  us,  and  as  a  rule  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  like  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  hardly 
question  its  rightness  or  wrongness,  its  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  our  time.  In  so  far  as  we 
think  on  any  important  subjects,  we  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  two  impulses,  one  to  accept  things  as 
we  find  them  and  the  other  to  inquire  into 
them  and  discover  if  possible  the  reason  of 
their  being.  A  healthy  curiosity  into  the 


abstract  question  of  architectural  practice  is 
a  desirable  thing,  but  I  am  afraid  few  would 
so  consider  it  if  applied  to  the  mysteries  of 
any  individual  practice  ;  so  in  this  brief  essay 
on  the  subject  we  will  try  not  to  offend  any 
honest  fellow  architect. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  as  very  pecu¬ 
liar  that  the  pupil  who  passes  three  years  in 
his  master's  office  and,  say,  another  five  or  six 
years  as  assistant,  should  rarely  hear  a  word  on 
the  all-important  matter  of  how  to  begin  and 
carry  on  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
master  are  often  devoted  to  make  him  an 
efficient  draughtsman,  to  give  him  a  workman¬ 
like  grasp  of  construction,  to  instil  within  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  plan¬ 
ning,  and  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  achievements  in  design,  while  no  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  more  intimate  relations 
between  parties,  common  to  all  practices. 

Some  men  I  know  have  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  their  former  assistants,  and  have  greatly 
helped  them  with  advice  when  they  have  had 
to  deal  with  a  difficult  question,  but  this  is 
usually  after  they  have  commenced  practice  on 
their  own  account ;  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  experience  necessary  to 
deal  with  many  of  these  difficulties  should  not 
be  gained  in  their  masters'  offices.  There  are 
a  thousand  and  one  questions  involved  in  our 
relations  with  contractors,  public  bodies,  fellow- 
architects,  and  clients  that  might  very  profitably 
be  discussed  in  the  presence  of  our  assistants, 
and  in  which  they  might  take  part. 

Let  us  now  give  a  few  moments  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  time  antecedent  to  practice, 
the  pupil  andassistantship  period,  if  I  may  so 
designate  it.  This  must  be  a  period  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  ;  the  glamour  and 
poetry  that  the  spirit  of  youth  alone  can  impart 
must  be  pre-eminent.  Compared  with  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter  you  must  have  more 
enthusiasm,  for  their  handiwork  is  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  their  ideals,  while  yours  has  to  be 
carried  out  by  other  hands  before  it  can  be 
judged  or  appreciated,  and  at  this  early  stage 
the  chance  of  this  being  done  is  still  remote. 

The  architect’s  early  training  is  also  a  much 
more  arduous  and  complicated  one,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  do  with 
less  than  six  or  eight  years  of  really  hard  and 
earnest  labour,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  we 
ought  to  have  such  a  grasp  of  our  work  as  will 
enable  us  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
problems  given  us  to  solve.  During  the  second 
half  of  this  initial  stage  a  considerable  amount 
of  measured  work  from  good  examples,  irre¬ 
spective  of  styles,  should  be  done,  together 
with  sketches  which  get  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  heart  of  the  design  and  leave  the  art 
of  merely  pretty  drawing  severely  alone.  A 
good  motto  for  this  period  might  be  “  Draw 
often  and  accurately.”  The  mind  should  be  in 
a  receptive  condition,  so  that  each  new  ex¬ 
perience  should  find  soil  in  which  to  take  root 
and  room  to  grow.  The  world  has  grown  so 
tiny  now,  that  visits  to  the  various  architec¬ 
tural  centres  of  Europe  may  be  easily  accom¬ 
plished  at  this  period,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  study  of  the  old  masterpieces  is 
invaluable. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which 
the  man  has  spent  energy,  time,  and  money  in 
acquiring  the  facility  to  plan  and  design,  his 
mind  directed  into  the  right  channels  likely  to 
lead  to  the  development  of  his  most  cherished 
art,  and  he  is  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
using  this  experience  as  a  means  of  earning 
his  livelihood.  By  what  methods  may  he 
make  his  capacities  known  to  those  desirous 
of  building. 

In  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
know  something  of  art,  and  value  its  beneficial 
effect  on  every-day  life — say  in  France — it  is 
considered  a  part  of  the  Government's  duties 
to  see  that  the  most  meritorious  and  gifted 
students  are  rewarded  by  commissions  to  paint 
pictures,  design  buildings,  and  execute  sculp¬ 
tures  on  all  occasions  when  public  works  of 
this  kind  are  required,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
they  are  often  required  in  such  countries. 
But  we  manage  things  differently  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  :  our  Governments  think 
their  duty  accomplished  by  making  one  of 
their  partisans  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
and  this  estimable  gentleman  usually  dances 
to  the  tune  piped  by  the  permanent  officials, 
whose  sympathy  with,  and  knowledge  of,  the 
arts  are  painfully  evident  by  their  works  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  this  long-suffering  country. 

There  are  times — intermittent,  it  is  true — 
when  the  political  mind  doubts  the  omniscience 
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of  the  official  mind,  and  the  political  mind 
boldly  resolves  to  go  outside  the  Government 
offices  for  the  design  of  some  important  build¬ 
ing.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom 
to  throw  these  matters  open  to  all  competitors, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  result  justified  this  action. 
But  of  late  years  these  competitions  have  been 
restricted  to  the  men  whose  experience  extends 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  so 
this  avenue  is  now  practically  closed  to  the 
young  architect.  From  the  Government,  then, 
the  beginner  need  not  look  for  any  help  to 
establish  himself. 

A  man’s  personal  friends,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  giving  him 
the  first  few  chances  that  go  to  prove  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of,  and  if  there  is  any  real  good 
in  his  work,  it  will  bring  more  in  its  train. 
It  is  during  this  early  period  that  many  men 
compete  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  by  so  doing 
gain  an  experience  in  planning  and  design 
that  is  worth  the  labour  and  time  expended, 
although  they  may  bring  no  other  reward. 

When  we  think  of  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
arrangements  in  the  planning  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  more  fearful  architectural  em¬ 
bellishments  of  these  plans  which  were  the 
painful  results  of  early  efforts,  we  cannot  be 
too  thankful  that  these  things  never  got  beyond 
the  paper  stage,  and  that  an  unappreciative 
assessor  passed  them  by  and  thus  saved  us 
from  having  to  live  down  an  early  indiscretion. 

Competitions  are  not  unmixed  blessings  to 
the  profession,  but  we  must  admit  that  the 
buildings  erected  under  this  method  compare 
favourably  as  a  whole  with  the  average  of 
works  erected  without  competition.  I  should 
certainly  advise  all  men,  for  the  first  few  years 
of  their  practice,  to  take  part  in  well-conducted 
competitions,  but  be  sure  the  conditions  are 
fair,  the  lassessor  competent,  and  the  subject 
one  they  know  something  about.  And  as  soon 
as  the  state  of  their  practice  warrants  it,  1 
should  also  advise  them  to  let  competitions 
alone. 

There  are  many  amusing  and  curious  ways 
of  obtaining  a  practice,  and  for  all  of  us  it  is 
a  serious  question  to  determine  how  to  start 
on  our  career.  But  it  has  to  be  settled  at  an 
early  stage,  or  else  it  will  effectually  settle  us. 
Some  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  leaving  the 
ranks  and  embarking  into  the  maelstrom  of 
"  trade  ; "  these  are  the  wise  but  inartistic  ones. 
Some  rely  on  the  artistic  blindness  of  the 
general  public,  and  run  lucrative  drawing 
manufactories  on  business-like  lines.  These 
are  the  shrewd  and  “  practical  ”  ones.  Some 
have  relatives  who  are  something  big  in  the 
City  of  finance  or  Society,  and  these  push  their 
architectural  appendages  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  shares,  or  officers  in  the  army. 
What  Lord  Melbourne  said  about  the  bestowal 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  that  “  There’s  no 
damned  merit  about  it,”  we  may  safely  say  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  these  fortunate  ones. 
Some  drift  into  that  refuge  of  mediocrity,  an 
official  appointment  in  a  Government  office, 
and  in  the  Office  of  Works,  or  such-like 
departments,  do  what  they  can  to  spread  the 
commonplace  over  the  land  ;  these  can  hardly 
be  said  to  practise,  either  really  or  ideally. 
Some  enter  into  competitions,  throwing  all 
their  energies  and  skill  therein,  in  the  hope 
that  merit  will  be  rewarded.  These  are  the 
sanguine  ones,  and  sometimes  they  are  not 
disappointed.  Some  enter  into  partnerships 
with  clever  men  of  business,  who  "  manage  ” 
the  clients  while  they  manage  the  office. 
These  are  the  timid  ones,  likeable  fellows  who 
think  the  chief  end  of  life  is  to  get  a  cornice 
perfectly  proportioned  or  a  skirting-board  pro¬ 
perly  moulded.  Some  attach  themselves  to  the 
land,  and,  backed  by  financiers,  erect  enormous 
piles  of  vulgarly  commonplace  type,  whose 
chief  quality  is  bulk,  and  whose  erection  in 
some  slight  degree  justifies  the  short  leasehold 
system  of  land  tenure  ;  these  are  the  wily  ones. 
Some  develop  an  absorbing  interest  in  rights 
of  light,  and  devote  precious  time  to  the 
intricacies  of  party  structures  and  then  pass 
away  full  of  years  and  riches  ;  these  are  the 
canny  ones.  Some  renounce  art  and  become 
crafty,  finding  that  the  public  will  pay  more 
willingly  for  the  abnormal  than  the  artistic  ; 
these  denounce  style,  balance,  composition, 
rhythm,  grace,  and  are  sharp-sighted  leaders  of 
the  blind.  Some  determine  to  live  for  art’s 
sake,  and  usually  die  for  it  instead  ;  these  are 
the  foolish  and  artistic  ones. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  thousand  and  one 
ways  of  practising  our  profession,  and  each  of 
you  must  one  day  settle  this  great  question  for 
yourself. 
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Turning  to  the  realities  of  practice  one  may 
say  "happy  is  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
them,”  for  the  whims  and  vagaries  of  the  client 
are  sometimes  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the 
prejudices  of  the  architect. 

Among  the  first  troubles  likely  to  assail  you 
are  the  reconcilement  of  the  wants  of  the  client 
with  the  amount  of  money  he  is  willing  to 
spend.  In  this  matter  it  is  well  to  show  as 
kindly  as  possible  the  impracticability  of 
expecting  5,ooo/.  worth  of  accommodation  for 
3,000 /.  cash.  Never  estimate  your  buildings 
too  low  ;  it  will  prove  easier  to  have  a  margin 
to  meet  the  changing  views  of  your  client, 
rather  than  a  deficit  to  ask  him  to  wipe  off. 

Having  satisfactorily  settled  the  money 
question,  you  can,  with  a  merry  heart,  set 
about  the  designing  of  your  house  ;  and  if  your 
client  expresses  a  strong  preference  for  any 
unusual  disposition  of  rooms,  you  must  give 
this  your  best  consideration,  for,  after  all,  he  is 
the  person  who  is  to  live  in  them.  If  you  have 
hit  on  any  particularly  good  arrangement,  do 
not  throw  it  at  the  good  man,  but  lead  him 
gently  to  it,  and  thereby  gain  his  approval,  for 
this  is  more  often  won  by  strategy  than  by 
force.  Always  be  ready  with  examples  of  similar 
cases,  and  if  these  are  already  known  to  your 
client  so  much  the  better,  for  then  he  feels  on 
safer  ground  ;  all  clients  prefer  experience  to 
experiment.  When  discussing  any  question 
never  imagine  that  force  of  language  will 
atone  for  lack  of  reason.  You  will  often  find 
your  client  expressing  his  views  on  the  archi¬ 
tectural  styles,  and,  if  he  desires  you  to  design 
him  a  house  which  shall  be  Palladian  Renais¬ 
sance  outside  and  English  Gothic  inside,  do 
not  regard  him  so  much  as  a  lunatic  as  one 
who  requires  careful  treatment,  as  his  appetite 
for  styles  may  be  omnivorous. 

Having  matured  your  design  and  written 
ycur  specification,  do  not  think  that  your 
worries  are  ended.  Under  the  present  system 
of  competitive  tendering  for  work,  you  may 
find  yourself  face  to  face  with  a  builder  who 
solemnly  assures  you  that  Smith’s  blue  lias 
lime  is  much  stronger  and  better  than  Brown’s 
Portland  cement,  that  drain  pipes  are  best 
jointed  with  clay,  and  that  footings  should 
rest  on  the  solid  earth  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  concrete  under  them.  Should 
you  meet  such  a  man,  no  doubt  you  will 
inform  him  of  your  good  old  crusted  pre¬ 
judices,  and  stick  10  the  specification. 
Having  taken  a  firm  stand  in  your  dealings 
with  a  builder  of  this  kind,  maintain  this  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  end,  and  you  will  generally  succeed 
in  getting  a  creditable  job  for  your,  client, 
although  at  some  trouble  to  yourself.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  paid  for  the 
trouble  involved  in  getting  our  buildings  pro¬ 
perly  erected,  as  well  as  for  designing  them. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  practices  in  their 
early  stages,  is  the  extraordinarily  easy  manner 
in  which  variations  can  be  made  on  contracts 
during  execution,  so  that  when  the  accounts 
come  in  they  often  surprise  the  architect  more 
than  any  other  person.  The  apparently  inno¬ 
cent  suggestion  to  “  omit  the  moulded  beam 
and  side  brackets  ”  over  an  opening,  and 
just  “  put  in  a  couple  of  semicircular  arches 
with  a  column  and  two  pilasters,”  has,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  been  expanded  into 
about  five  pages  of  a  bill  of  extras,  the 
total  of  which  makes  the  architect  gasp. 
The  one  safe  rule  in  all  these  matters  is  to 
make  a  drawing  and  get  a  price  fixed  before 
any  work  is  done.  If,  however,  you  have  made 
the  variation  without  a  price  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  fixed,  you  may  rely  upon  one  friend  in 
your  extremity,  the  quantity  surveyor.  He  is 
the  man  who  can  pull  you  through.  How  he 
does  it  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  ;  perhaps  he 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion  as  far  as  builders 
are  concerned  ;  perhaps  there  is  some  free¬ 
masonry  of  which  you  and  I  are  ignorant  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  will  usually  succeed  in  making 
a  bill  more  palatable  to  your  client  and  your¬ 
self,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him  for 
these  services. 

In  your  dealings  with  your  client,  as  with 
your  builder,  make  up  your  mind  on  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  never  depart  from  your  determi¬ 
nation.  Do  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  expect  to 
get  your  own  way  always  ;  you  will  be  a 
lucky  man  if  you  get  it  occasionally,  but  if  you 
show  signs  of  indecision  of  character,  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  never  get  it  at  all.  Should 
your  client,  upon  any  vital  matter,  prefer  his 
way  to  yours,  let  him  clearly  know  that  the 
responsibility  for  success  or  failure  rests  on 
him. 

If  your  work  be  at  a  distance,  and  frequent 


visits  arc  impracticable,  do  not  be  surprised  at 
the  variations  the  builder  will  quite  innocently 
make  on  your  designs.  Some  of  the  most 
charming  results  are  often  thus  accidentally 
obtained. 

Years  ago  a  fellow  architect  said  to  me,  ‘  It's 
a  poor  design  that  does  not  admit  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  execution,”  and  the  ripening  experience 
of  the  translation  of  drawings  into  solids  will 
suggest  the  variations  that  are  improvements. 
Do  not  worry  too  much  about  the  finish  of  your 
drawings.  The  work  itself  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and,  above  all  things,  do  not  over  elabo¬ 
rate  the  details  of  your  drawings.  A  multiplicity 
of  detail  does  not  ensure  a  fineness  of  quality,  and 
I  had  rather  see  one  good  architrave  round 
every  door  of  a  house  than  an  abundant  variety 
of  commonplace  seclions.  You  may  dash  off 
sketches  of  facades  and  interiors  ;  many  of  the 
happiest  inspirations  are  the  most  evanescent, 
but  as  you  grow  older  you  will  find  it  harder  to 
let  your  full  sizes  go  out  of  the  office.  These 
are  the  final  stages  in  your  part  of  the  work 
and  by  them  you  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,, 
judged. 

The  requirements  of  modern  civilisation  are 
so  varied  and  complex  and  we  live  at  such  a 
rapid  pace,  that  even  the  practice  of  architec¬ 
ture  has  been  invaded  by  "  specialists  "  who 
apparently  imagine  that  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  technical  details  will  compensate  for  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  their  profession. 
There  is  hardly  any  modern  pretenders  so 
lacking  in  justification  by  their  works  as  that 
of  the  architectural  expert  or  specialist.  It 
may  be  argued  that  this  is  the  only  scientific 
method  of  dealing  with  modern  complicated 
requirements  ;  if  so,  its  scientific  efficiency 
hardly  justifies  its  artistic  barrenness.  My 
earnest  advice  to  you  is  to  make  your  practice 
cover  as  wide  a  field  as  possible  ;  shun 
specialism,  however  lucrative  it  may  appear. 

Within  the  scope  of  a  moderate  practice  you 
will  find  extensive  demands  made  upon  your 
knowledge.  Apart  from  the  capacity  to  design, 
there  must  be  the  ability  to  design  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Building  Acts  of  London,  Provincial  and 
Urban  Authorities,  to  utilise  in  the  best  way 
the  properties  of  steel,  iron,  and  concrete,  as 
well  as  the  older  building  materials,  stone, 
brick,  and  wood.  You  must  also  be  con¬ 
versant  with  the  latest  patents  in  pavement 
lights,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
glass  tiling,  know  the  strong  features  of 
burglar  proof  sash  fasteners  and  give  a 
warranty  that  your  door  knobs  will  never  come 
off  the  spindle. 

Besides  this  all-embracing  knowledge  that  is 
required  of  us,  a  new  danger  is  rising  up,  born 
of  our  advancing  civilisation.  We  are  now  in 
the  glorious  days  of  trusts  and  combines,  when 
everything  is  on  a  colossal  scale,  especially  the 
capitalisation,  and  no  doubt  the  inherent 
poverty  of  our  profession  is  the  only  thing  that, 
thus  far,  has  saved  us.  Think  of  the  waste  of 
energy  going  on  in  the  artistic  world  to-day, 
of  painters  and  sculptors  creating  pictures  and 
statues  and  trying  to  find  a  market  for  them — 
often  in  vain.  Imagine  the  immense  saving 
that  could  be  effected  by  a  Pierpont  Morgan 
buying  up  the  output  of  Sargent,  Whistler, 
Shannon,  Swan,  Guthrie,  Lavery,  Brock,  Gil¬ 
bert,  Frampton,  and  putting  these  artists  on 
regular  employment  at  a  fixed  wage,  under 
healthy  conditions  in  a  factory  complying  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Factories  Act, 
whatever  these  may  be.  Saved  from  the 
rapacities  of  the  “  dealer,”  in  Bond-street 
and  out  of  it,  what  magnificent  works  these 
men  would  turn  out,  while  the  public  would 
no  longer  have  to  go  to  the  dealers  to  be 
advised  as  to  the  safest  thing  into  which 
they  might  invest  their  money,  as  if  works 
of  art  were  mining  shares  and  dealt  in 
for  the  rise  or  fall  of  an  active  market.  The 
only  bar  to  the  success  of  such  a  scheme 
comes,  strangely  enough,  from  the  artists 
themselves. 

I  have  talked  so  long  on  some  of  the  realities 
that  little  time  is  now  left  in  which  to  speak 
of  the  ideal  practice.  It  is  like  the  promised 
land — before  our  eyes,  but  never  beneath  our 
feet.  Of  what  would  such  a  practice  consist  ? 
we  ask,  and  every  one’s  temperament  will 
dictate  a  different  answer. 

The  ideal  practice  must  surely  be  that  which 
ensures  the  evolution  of  the  individual  in  the 
advancement  of  his  art.  To  progress  along 
parallel  lines  with  your  art  must  be  a  desirable 
thing,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that,  as  a 
rule,  our  practice  affords  many  facilities  of  this 
kind.  Some  requirements  necessary  to  this 


end  are  common  to  many  of  us  ;  these  may 
be  summari-ed  as  follows  : — 

Work  which  is  congenial  to  our  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  in  which  a  healthy  interest  may  be 
taken. 

Time  to  think  out  our  problems  as  a  whole, 
and  evolve  slowly  their  detail.  Absence  of  all 
“  rush  and  worry.” 

An  appreciation  of  the  good  points  in  our 
designs  by  those  for  whom  the  work  is  done. 

A  few  assistants,  good  men  and  true,  who 
will  carry  the  knowledge  gained  a  step  further 
on  their  own  account. 

I  could  guess  the  young  practitioner's  ideal 
to  be,  that  his  buildings  would  turn  out  as  fine 
as  his  conception  of  them,  but  the  hard  facts  of 
reality  destroy  the  charm  of  those  imaginings. 

I  could  guess  the  middle-aged  practitioner’s 
ideal  to  be,  to  begin  again,  with  all  the  vigour 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  coupled  with  the 
matured  experience  of  his  years,  but  this  com¬ 
bination  is  impossible  of  realisation. 

I  could  guess  the  old  man's  ideal  to  be,  to  be 
spared  to  practise  for  a  few  years  that  great 
art  to  the  threshold  of  which  many  years  of 
travel  has  brought  him,  but  the  inexorable 
summons  comes,  he  steps  across  another 
threshold,  and  the  door  closes  behind  him  for 
ever. 

As  far  as  the  necessities  of  living  will  permit 
us,  I  think  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  realise 
our  ideal  practice,  to  advance  the  science  and 
art  of  our  calling,  to  do  justice  to  our  clients, 
our  builders,  and  ourselves,  and  to  uphold  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  our  profession. 


Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  gone  over 
all  the  points  which  experience  told  them 
were  likely  to  arise.  As  to  giving  pupils  and 
assistants  hints  upon  the  conduct  of  business 
and  practice,  the  more  that  was  done  the 
better.  A  great  many  men  passed  through 
their  pupilage  and  as  assistants  without  getting 
a  proper  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  the 
business  of  their  profession  when  they  started 
on  their  own  account.  He  had  always  given 
his  pupils  and  assistants  opportunities  for 
acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  he  discussed 
with  them  the  various  problems  which  came 
up  for  solution,  and  he  found  that  pupils  and 
assistants  were  glad  of  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Collard  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks.  The  relationship  of  architects  to 
pupils  and  assistants  was  a  question  which 
must  have  occurred  to  all  of  them.  In  the 
days  of  pupilage  probably  the  mind  was  not 
so  receptive  of  facts  and  business  points,  and 
was  more  given  to  relaxation  and  pleasure  ; 
but  the  more  opportunity  assistants  had  of 
discussing  office  problems  the  better  ;  and  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gibson’s  views 
would  be  taken  up  by  architects.  Older  archi¬ 
tects  felt  that  the  poetry  of  an  architect’s  life 
did  not  cease  with  youth  ;  if  it  did,  there  would 
certainly  be  less  to  live  for.  The  poetry  of  an 
architect’s  life  stayed  with  him  until  he  stepped 
across  the  threshold  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  if  it  were  not  so  their  work  would  be  far 
less  interesting  than  it  is.  A  vein  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  humour  ran  through  Mr.  Gibson's 
paper  which  made  it  most  delightful  to  listen 
to,  and  while  the  paper  was  being  read  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  the  manner  adopted  by 
some  doctors  was  one  which  might  be  adopted 
by  architects— and  really  was  often  adopted  by 
them— i.e.,  “the  bedside  manner.”  Amongst 
doctors,  he  believed,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
ear  of  the  patient  should  be  secured,  and  his 
feelings  calmed,  before  the  unpleasant  medicine 
were  administered  or  the  operation  performed. 
Mr.  Gibson  remarked  that  it  was  no  use  trying 
to  force  ideas  on  to  the  client,  and  that  when 
the  architect  approached  the  client  in  a 
delicate  manner,  as  a  doctor  did  his  patients, 
he  would,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  get  his  own  way,  and  that  was 
one  reason  why  some  architects  had  been  so 
successful.  It  was  not  because  they  were  so 
able  in  design  and  proportion  as  that  they  were 
able  to  make  their  ideas  and  their  plans 
palatable  to  the  client.  Papers  cf  this  sort 
were  usually  read  by  comparatively  young 
men  ;  if  they  could  only  get  a  really  old  and 
successful  practitioner — one  who  had  retired 
from  practice,  preferably — to  confess  to  them 
as  to  the  methods  by  which  he  had  achieved 
success,  they  might  arrive  at  some  very  useful 
conclusions.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to 
know  by  what  methods  clients  and  work  were 
got,  for  it  was  no  use  designing  unless  their 
designs  could  be  put  into  execution.  Compe- 
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titions  were  ol  great  use  to  many  men,  but 
architects  would  be  well  advised  to  give  heed 
to  what  Mr.  Gibson  had  said  on  the  subject. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  G.  Bankart  had  read 
a  paper  before  the  Discussion  Section  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Bankart  was  an  architect, 
apparently,  as  well  as  a  craftsman,  although 
his  paper  dealt  very  largely  with  the  crafts¬ 
man's  point  of  view.  Now,  the  object  ol 
gentlemen  like  Mr  Bankart  seemed  to  be 
to  revolutionise  the  architectural  profession, 
and  to  compel  architects  to  enter  more  prac- 
tically  into  the  work  of  the  craftsman,  and 
actually  do  the  work  of  the  various  trades.  He 
did  not  know  where  they  got  their  ideas  from, 
or  what  were  their  actual  motives,  but  he  could 
not  help  remembering  that  in  the  early  days 
there  were,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  archi¬ 
tectural  colleges  which  sent  out  workmen  of 
every  description  to  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  there  these  workmen  carried  out  work, 
beautiful  remains  of  which  were  found 
from  time  to  time.  When  the  Roman  Empire 
came  to  an  end,  Rome  emptied  itself,  practically, 
to  escape  the  savage  hordes  which  overran  it, 
and  shortly  after  there  arose  on  the  Lake  of 
Como  that  most  remarkable  body  of  men  — the 
Comacine  masters.  They  spread  themselves 
all  over  Europe,  and  their  methods  might, 
with  advantage,  be  adopted  by  the  craftsmen 
of  to-day.  There  was  a  paragraph  from  an 
Italian  writer’s  book,  translated  by  Leader 
Scott,  which  was  really  worth  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  : — 

“  All  members  were  instructed  in  their  duties  to 
Society,  and  taught  to  live  faithful  to  God  and 
Government  ;  to  lend  themselves  to  the  public 
good  and  fraternal  charity.  In  the  dark  times 
which  were  slowly  becoming  enlightened  they  com¬ 
municated  to  each  other  ideas  on  architecture, 
buildings,  stone-cutting,  the  choice  of  materials, 
and  good  taste  in  design.  Strength,  force,  and 
beauty  were  their  symbols.  Bishops,  Princes,  men 
of  high  rank  who  studied  architecture,  fraternised 
with  them.” 

They  were  a  remarkable  order,  and  if  their 
methods  could,  in  any  way,  be  practised  to¬ 
day  it  would  surely  be  an  admirable  thing, 
though  he  did  not  propose  taking  up  mediaeval 
customs,  for,  of  course,  things  had  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  ;  but  the  methods  of  the 
Comacine  masters  were  worthy  of  notice  and 
study. 

Mr.  E.  Greenop,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  Mr.  Gibson  had  given  them  a 
notion  of  an  ideal  architectural  practice  from 
the  point  of  view  of  comfort.  From  that  point 
of  view  he  would  go  further  than  Mr.  Gibson, 
for  he  thought  that  an  ideal  architectural  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  something  like  this  :  a  series  of 
commissions  (half  a  dozen  in  a  lifetime,  say) ; 
an  unlimited  amount  of  money  ;  and  a  client 
who  would  not  interfere.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work  the  architect  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  altering  it  as  much  as  he  liked,  and, 
when  completed,  of  pulling  it  all  down  if  he 
were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  re-erecting  it. 
Even  then  something  more  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  i.c.,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  criticisms  of 
his  brother  architects.  That  was  an  ideal  from 
the  comfortable  point  of  view.  If  he  were 
asked  to  present  a  beginner  with  an  ideal 
commission  from  his  |the  speaker's)  point  of 
view,  he  should  do  so  more  or  less  in  this 
way  :  he  would  give  him  a  site  in  the  heart 
of  the  City  of  London,  with  party  walls  on 
three  sides  involving  there  separate  disputes, 
and,  of  course,  involving  underpinning  ;  he 
would  then  let  him  find  that  he  had  no 
bottom  at  15  ft.,  though  his  foundations  were 
shown  on  the  drawings  at,  say,  15  in.  ;  he 
should,  of  course,  have  a  few  really  substantial 
light  and  air  claims,  and  find  that  he  had  made 
a  deadly  enemy  of  the  District  Surveyor ;  he 
should  get  his  building  up,  say,  half  way,  and 
then  be  threatened  by  the  London  County 
Council  with  an  order  to  pull  it  all  down  as 
being  beyond  the  building  line  ;  and,  finally, 
if  ever  the  building  were  completed,  have  the 
client  refusing  to  recognise  the  large  bilt  of 
extras  he  would  undoubtedly  have,  and  also 
his  bill  of  fees.  A  man  having  had  those  diffi¬ 
culties  would  have  learnt  something.  They  all 
went  into  real  life  with  an  ideal  before  them. 
He  did,  and  he  remembered  it  was  a  cold 
day  in  January,  with  three  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground.  His  master  took  him  down  with 
him  to  the  railway  sidings  in  the  east  end 
of  London,  and  kept  him  the  whole  day 
measuring.  His  experience  from  the  start  had 
been  of  the  real  variety.  The  suggestion  that 
assistants  should  actually  sit  in  the  room  with 
the  principal,  and  hear  the  conversation  with 


the  clients,  was  an  admirable  one  from  the 
pupil's  point  of  view,  and  it  was  done  in  several 
offices  he  knew  of ;  but  he  could  imagine  several 
architects’  offices  where  the  principals  were 
glad  if,  when  the  client  called,  the  pupils 
happened  to  be  out  at  lunch.  He  made  it  a 
practice,  when  he  was  a  pupil  and  also  an 
assistant,  whenever  he  was  sent  to  do  anything, 
always  to  think  it  out  on  the  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  the  responsibility  was  his,  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  form  an  idea  of  what  he 
should  do  if  he  were  acting  for  himself  ;  and 
when,  eventually,  he  stepped  into  his  own 
office  he  felt  more  or  less  at  ease  in  dealing 
with  problems  that  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Gibson  was  rather  hard  on  the  Government 
officials.  A  retired  General  once  advised  him, 
if  he  had  ambition,  to  serve  the  public  and 
not  the  Government,  and,  as  that  gentleman 
was  in  receipt  of  2,000/.  per  annum  for  doing 
nothing  he  thought  he  ought  to  know.  Before 
a  Government  architect  was  condemned,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pigeon-holes  should  be  searched  for 
proposals  that  had  been  put  on  one  side  by  the 
authorities.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Gibson’s 
eulogy  of  the  quantity  surveyor,  or  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  used.  The  quantity  surveyor 
was  the  architect’s  undertaker  ;  he  came  in  and 
decently  buried  the  architect’s  mistakes— that 
was  why  he  was  so  useful.  As  to  finished 
drawings,  he  always  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  them,  especially  if  they  were  drawn  in 
fine  lines.  He  liked  to  see  a  drawing  written 
all  over — preferably  with  ink  and  an  ordinary 
pen  ;  that  showed  that  business  was  meant.  As 
to  Mr.  Gibson’s  eloquent  peroration,  he  (the 
speaker)  thought  that  the  ideal  and  the  real  were 
the  same  thing.  The  real  was  full  of  difficulties, 
and  the  ideal  should  be  also.  He  had  never 
yet  met  a  man  who,  at  any  point,  had  reached 
his  ideal  ;  when  he  did,  he  should  feel  inclined 
to  say  that  the  ideal  that  that  man  had  cherished 
was  not  worth  cherishing. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  pupils  and 
assistants  ought  not  to  know  much  about  the 
business  affairs  of  the  architect  and  the  client 
was  responsible  for  a  good  deal  that  happened 
in  the  profession.  He  could  not  see  at  all  why 
pupils  should  not  be  present  at  business  inter¬ 
views  in  the  office  and  on  the  job — not  always, 
of  course,  but  generally  ;  and  if  architects  gave 
up  the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  reticence, 
which  too  often  characterised  them,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Again, 
why  should  an  architect,  in  taking  a  pupil,  put 
a  clause  in  the  articles  to  the  effect  that  the 
pupil  shall  not  practice  within  so  many  miles 
of  the  principal’s  office  when  he  had  served  his 
articles  ?  Why  should  the  pupil  not  ?  It  was 
a  gross  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  it  indicated  a  belief  that  the  pupil 
would  one  day  do  the  principal  some  “dirty 
trick.”  He  knew  some  architects  who  would 
only  take  an  assistant  for  a  definite  period, 
and  who  insisted  on  an  agreement  that,  if 
the  assistant  started  practice  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years,  that  it  should  not 
be  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  principal’s 
office.  That  was  unjust  and  improper  suspi¬ 
cion.  All  architects  ought  to  be  anxious  that 
pupils  and  assistants  from  their  offices  should 
go  out  into  the  world  and  do  great  things,  and 
be  proud  of  their  pupils  if  they  did.  That  was 
the  attitude  of  the  best  architects  in  past  days. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Greenop  about  the  quan¬ 
tity  surveyor.  The  quantity  surveyor  was  so 
useful  because  he  got  over  the  architect’s  diffi¬ 
culties  so  nicely,  and  knew  how  things  should 
be  done.  Too  often  the  young  architect  who 
got  into  difficulties  did  not  know  these  things, 
for  they  were  not  made  part  of  his  training  ; 
but  the  quantity  surveyor  did  know,  and  for 
ithat  reason  he  had  attained  to  his  present  high 
position.  The  man  who  started  in  practice 
without  having  been  for  some  years  chief 
assistant  in  an  architect's  office,  and  without 
having  passed  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
on  the  works,  ran  a  great  risk,  and  such  men 
often  brought  the  profession  into  disrepute. 
In  reference  to  Mr.  Gibson's  remarks  about 
the  railway  bridges  all  over  the  country 
which  might  have  been  beautiful,  Mr.  Gibson 
oddly  enough  spoke  of  that  while  referring 
to  the  real  and  not  the  ideal.  Now,  was  it 
possible,  in  this  railway  age,  to  have  the 
man  who  constructed,  say,  270  miles  of 
railway  possessed  of  the  knowledge  or  the 
time  to  consider  the  local  materials  which 
his  railway  would  run  through  ?  It  could 
not  be  expected.  One  was  compelled  to 
ask  why  it  was  that  public  authorities  placed 
more  reliance  upon  engineers  than  they 


did  upon  architects.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
again  because  the  engineer  was  the  man  who 
knew  ;  the  engineer  knew  the  capabilities  of 
the  materials  he  was  using— its  strength  and 
the  best  uses  to  which  it  could  be  put ;  and  he 
felt  strongly  that  young  architects  ought  to  try 
to  get  the  same  knowledge,  and  if  they  did 
they  would  stand  a  chance  of  being  relied  on 
in  the  same  way.  The  young  architect  should 
be  able  to  dissect  a  building  as  the  doctor 
knew  how  to  dissect  a  body  ;  and  then  he 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  difficulties  unaided. 
Then  practice  would  become  very  real,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  would 
be  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  the  difficulty  of  how  to  get  work,  and 
when  got,  how  to  carry  it  on,  was  a  very  real 
one  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  thought  of 
it  was  too  prevalent  with  the  pupil  and  the 
young  assistant.  He  thought  they  should 
devote  themselves  more  to  learning  how  to 
carry  out  work,  and  less  to  how  they  could 
get  it.  If  they  had  the  capacity  to  do  work, 
the  work  would  somehow  come.  He  thought 
that  six  or  seven  years  in  an  architect's  office 
was  too  short  a  time  for  the  average  assistant. 
For  ordinary  young  architects,  with  only 
ordinary  capacities  and  facilities,  ten  years 
was  about  the  length  of  time  they  should  be 
in  an  architect’s  office  before  commencing 
practice  on  their  own  account.  Of  course 
there  were  exceptions,  and  a  man  of  University 
education  who  had  learnt  how  to  learn,  and 
to  learn  quickly,  might  be  able  to  learn  as 
much  in  three  years  as  the  average  man  could 
learn  in  six.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Brodie  that 
it  was  very  desirable  for  the  man  about  to 
commence  practice  to  have  been  managing 
assistant  in  an  architect’s  office.  There  were 
cases  of  so-called  architects,  particularly  in  the 
country— men  who  were  really  surveyors  and 
land  agents  and  engineers— taking  architectural 
work,  which  they  were  really  not  fitted  to  carry 
out  ;  but  they  generally  employed  capable 
young  architects  who  practically^  did  all  the 
architectural  work  for  them.  What  the  so- 
called  architect  did  was  to  receive  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  client  and  have  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  assistant,  and  that,  of  course,  was 
often  a  stepping  stone  for  the  young  architect. 
As  to  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  archi¬ 
tecture  both  in  England  and  abroad,  he  thought 
that  should  be  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the 
masterpieces  in  sculpture  and  painting,  more 
particularly  decorative  painting  in  buildings. 
One  always  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  erecting  public  buildings,  and  to  have 
sculpture  and  painting  to  embellish  these 
buildings.  As  to  pupils  and  assistants  having 
facilities  for  learning  how  to  conduct  a 
practice,  that  depended  a  great  deal  on 
the  office  and  the  architect.  He  knew  of 
many  cases  where  the  principal  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  discussing  almost  everything  with  the 
assistants,  though  that  was  in  small  offices  as  a 
rule.  He  thought  it  was  more  important  that 
the  assistants  should  be  present  at  inter¬ 
views  than  the  pupils,  for  it  was  not  likely  that 
a  pupil  would  often  start  practice  immediately 
after  his  pupilage.  He  did  not  think  Mr. 
Brodie’s  experience  about  the  clause  in  agree¬ 
ments  ias  to  pupils  not  practising  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  principal’s  office  was 
usual,  and  he  quite  agreed  that  such  a  clause 
should  not  be  inserted.  As  to  the  “  bedside 
manner,”  or  persuasiveness,  a  great  deal  could 
be  done  by  persuasion,  and  clients  could  often 
be  got  to  agree  with  the  architect  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  tact.  As  to  quantity  sur¬ 
veyors,  he  disagreed  with  the  statement  that 
architects  did  not  write  their  own  specifica¬ 
tion.  That  was  quite  contrary  to  his 
experience,  and  he  could  not  understand  how 
an  architect  could  leave  such  an  important 
matter  to  the  quantity  surveyor.  It  depended 
on  the  builder  whether  the  quantity  surveyor 
got  one  out  of  difficulties,  and  he  had  known 
builders  give  way  more  to  the  architect  than 
they  would  to  the  quantity  surveyor.  Many 
builders  regarded  quantity  surveyors  as  their 
born  enemies.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Gibson  said, 
largely  by  details  that  one’s  work  was  appre¬ 
ciated  or  otherwise  by  one’s  fellow-architects. 
Of  course,  one  first  considered  proportion, 
mass,  and  grouping,  but  works  were  largely 
judged  by  detail.  As  to  bridges  and  engineers, 
the  engineers’  profession  was  one  of  science 
entirely,  whereas  the  architect’s  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  science  and  art,  and  the  difficulty  of 
combining  the  two  was  very  often  very  great ; 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that,  even 
in  the  design  of  the  small  bridges  Mr.  Brodie 
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had  referred  to,  architects  were  not  employed 
jointly  with  the  engineer.  In  so  many  cases 
all  that  was  necessary  was  a  simple  arch  of 
stone  or  brick  ;  the  whole  question  was  having 
a  design  of  good  proportion  and  shape— also 
good  detail,  if  any,  though  there  need  hardly 
be  any  in  such  simple  structures.  It  spoilt  a 
road  in  many  cases  to  have  two  piers,  one  on 
each  side,  and  a  lattice  girder,  or  worse  still,  a 
plain  solid  deep  girder,  stretched  across  the 
road.  As  to  what  Mr.  Collard  said  about  the 
Comacine  masters,  he  did  not  see  why  it 
should  be  assumed  that  they  were  all  simple 
craftsmen  ;  no  doubt  some  were  architects. 
Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  read  in  that  room 
some  time  ago  a  paper  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  when  one  spoke  of  craftsmen,  one 
should  remember  that  the  architect  was  the 
chief  craftsman  of  all  ;  he  had  to  learn  the 
craft  of  designing  buildings  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  an  architect  should  be  considered 
as  apart  and  distinct  from  the  craftsman. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Gibsor,  in  reply,  said  as  to  the  length  of 
time  a  man  should  serve  as  pupil  and  assistant, 
he  was  practically  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
Chairman.  He  (the  sneaker)  put  it  at  three 
years  as  a  pupil  and  five  or  six  as  an  assistant. 
He  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  profession 
if  men  started  in  practice  at,  say,  the  age  of 
27  to  30,  and  if  many  small  practices  were 
the  rule  in  this  country  instead  of  a  few  large 
ones.  If  that  were  so,  he  thought  we  should 
produce  better  architects,  better  architecture, 
and  a  much  more  healthy  and  independent 
profession.  He  was  entirely  against  one  man 
with  thirty  to  fifty  assistants,  no  matter  what 
the  practice,  or  how  cle\er  the  man.  He  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  small  offices  and  sufficient 
practice  to  enable  a  man  to  live  comfortably. 
As  to  the  ideal  practice,  that  would  always  be 
someone  else’s  practice  —  not  one’s  own, 
which  was  continually  marred  by  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  it  on  ;  but  in 
spite  of  difficulties  there  was  sufficient 
charm  in  it  to  make  it  enjoyable  and  worth 
while  doing  one’s  best  to  attain  some  ideal  per¬ 
fection  in  it  if  possible.  As  to  the  advisability 
of  architects  developing  the  “  bedside  ”  manner, 
that  had  also  another  aspect.  All  doctors  did 
not  develop  that  charming  bedside  manner 
which  tended  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
practice,  and  the  cultivation  of  that  manner 
could  be  carried  to  excess.  He  had  never,  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  come  across 
articles  that  would  prohibit  pupils  or  assistants 
practising  within  a  certain  specified  radius  of 
the  employers’  office,  and  he  would  advise  any 
man  to  refuse  to  sign  any  such  clause,  under 
all  circumstances.  The  thing  was  positively 
iniquitous.  The  world  was  big  enough  to 
hold  all  and  big  enough  to  hold  one's  pupils 
and  assistants  next  door  to  one,  and  any 
attempt  to  prohibit  them  doing  so  presup¬ 
posed  the  idea  that  one’s  assistants  would  do 
something  to  undermine  their  late  em¬ 
ployer's  practice,  or  perform  some  un- 
gentlemanly  action,  which  was  the  last  thing 
they  ought  even  to  suppose  them  capable 
of  doing.  Regarding  the  remarks  that 
the  ideal  state  was  one  in  which  the  architect 
would  have  unlimited  money,  &c.,  and  the 
power  to  knock  his  building  down  and  begin 
again  if  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the 
result,  that  reminded  him  of  an  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  He 
visited  an  outlying  cemetery  in  Scotland, 
where  a  wealthy  portrait  painter  was  erecting 
a  cemetery-chapel  in  memory  of  his  wife! 
The  painter  was  a  man  of  considerable  note, 
and  he  was  very  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
about  the  work  he  was  doing,  and  he  started 
it  without  any  drawings  or  plans  whatever. 
He  employed  the  local  mason  and  carpenter 
(as  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  wood  in  the  build¬ 
ing  was  in  the  roof  ;  the  rest  was  of  local  red 
stone,  with  walls  from  3  ft.  to  Sft.  thick  with 
galleries  and  passages  in  between  and  some 
beautiful  arcades.  The  work  was  in  progress 
for  perhaps  len  years).  He  (the  speaker) 
was  invited  to  become  a  sculptor,  but  lie 
declined,  and  then  he  was  told  that  the  local 
workmen  were  given  flowers  or  leaves  and 
told  to  make  copies  of  them  for  the  decoration 
the  result  being  very  Byzantine  ;  the  men 
were  free  from  the  trammels  of  style  and 
d‘d  what  they  thought  best.  This  painter- 
architect  pulled  the  place  down  over  and  over 
again  ;  he  thought  nothing,  after  the  walls  had 
gone  up  14  ft  or  15  ft.,  of  pulling  them  down 
to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  ground  and 
starting  over  again.  If  any  of  them  were 


ever  in  Forfarshire,  they  ought  to  visit  the 
place,  for  it  was  very  interesting,  and  probably 
some  100,000/.  was  spent  upon  if.  It  was  a 
building  done  irrespective  of  cost  or  architec¬ 
tural  style,  and  was  largely  the  product  of  a 
man  who  trained  up  a  small  body  of  men  to 
do  the  best  that  was  in  them,  judged  by 
architectural  standards,  he  did  not  think  it 
could  be  called  a  success,  but  there  was  an 
amount  of  vitality  in  it  which  was  well  worth 
seeing.  Quantity  surveyors  were  men  whose 
ability  architects  were  occasionally  very  glad 
to  take  advantage  of.  But  he  did  not  think  it 
was  quite  the  proper  thing  to  say  that  the 
quantity  surveyor  played  the  part  of  under¬ 
taker  and  decently  buried  all  the  architects’ 
mistakes.  There  were  times  and  things  which 
were  unforeseen  to  all  (which  no  ordinary  care 
or  experience  could  foresee)  and  it  was  then 
that  the  quantity  surveyor  came  along,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  made  not 
only  the  client  but  the  architect  see  that  what 
the  builder  desired  was  only  reasonable  and 
just.  He  (the  speaker)  had  often  discovered 
that  some  builders  were  more  willing  to  place 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  architect 
in  whom  they  had  confidence  than  in  the 
hands  of  a  quantity  surveyor — not  because 
they  had  less  confidence  in  the  quantity  sur¬ 
veyor,  but  probably  for  other  reasons.  Even 
building  work  was  not  reduced  to  such  an 
exact  science  that  one  could  appreciate  to  the 
utmost  penny  every  bit  of  work  executed,  and 
the  architect  was  the  man  best  able  to  judge 
how  that  should  be  paid  for  ;  and  it  was  a 
pleasing  and  right  thing  for  the  builders  to 
have  confidence  in  the  architects. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  December  19,  when 
Mr.  W.  Bidlake  will  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Study  and  Delineation  of  Old  Buildings.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS. 

Ix  the  Art  Journal  Mr.  E.  Dillon  continues 
his  article  on  “  Turner’s  Last  Swiss  Drawings,” 
with  three  sets  of  twin  illustrations  showing  how 
strangely  Turner  varied  in  the  painting  of  what 
are  nominally  the  same  scenes.  A  short  article 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Miller,  “  A  Note  on  Some  Lady 
Photographers,”  contains  among  other  things 
some  sensible  remarks  in  regard  to  the  modern 
effort  to  rank  photography  as  an  art  in  the 
same  sense  that  painting  is  an  art,  and  on 
some  of  the  methods  employed  with  this  (as 
we  think)  futile  object.  Admitting  that  “a 
highly  pictorial  effect  can  be  given  to  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  quite  legitimate  ways,”  the  writer 
adds — 

“  But  there  is  always  danger  ahead,  for  the  least 
exaggeration  or  false  note  is  fatal.  It  is  very 
tempting  to  a  well  -  equipped  photographer  to 
endeavour  to  trench  upon  the  painter's  ground, 
but  a  photograph  has  to  be  a  print  from  a  negative 
when  all  is  said  and  done  ;  there  is  no  escaping  it. 
Too  many  show  photographs  seem  to  wish  to  hide 
themselves  beneath  a  sham  pictorialness,  to  pretend 
to  be  a  smudgily-executed  chalk  or  sepia  drawing, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  1  fakes  ’  ever  devised 
only  accentuate  the  very  thing  their  authors  wish  to 
leave  behind.  A  photograph  is  a  rendering  in  black 
and  white,  and  where  you  have  to  get  ‘  colour  ’  by 
the  opposition  of  light  with  dark  the  absence  of 
brilliancy  is  a  fatal  defect.” 

Those  who  have  studied  so-called  artistic 
photographs  in  exhibitions  will  know  how 
much  to  the  point  is  this  criticism.  As  is  re¬ 
marked  further  on,  an  artist  can  select  what  he 
pleases  out  of  the  matter  for  him  ;  the  camera 
cannot  select  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
arrange  the  material  before  the  exposure  is 
made.  If  this  were  borne  in  mind,  we  should 
not  hear  so  much  about  the  achievements  of 
artistic  photography,  or  see  such  struggles 
made  to  realise  what  is  supposed  to  be  artistic 
quality.  “Chip-carving.”  dealt  with  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Reeks,  is  not  a  very 
interesting  or  valuable  form  of  artistic  work, 
though  it  nas  the  merit  of  providing  an  easy 
amusement  for  the  amateur  carver.  Mrs. 
Bruce  Clarke’s  article  on  “  Modern  Amateurs 
in  Lace  ’  ismore  interesting, and  the  illustrations 
show  some  very  good  examples,  especially 
Miss  Ensor’s  and  Miss  Robinson’s  “needle¬ 
point,”  very  different  in  method  but  both 
showing  the  true  lace  character.  We  do  not 
share  the  writer’s  admiration  for  the  “tape- 
lace,”  of  which  an  example  is  given  at  the  end 
of  the  article  ;  it  has  more  the  character  of 
embroidery  than  lace.  An  article  on  the 
modern  Italian  painter,  Morelli,  is  contributed 
by  Professor  Melani,  who  writes  with  patriotic 


enthusiasm  ;  but  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
theatrical  character  in  the  works  illustrated  ; 
and  then,  with  modern  Italian  painting  one 
never  knows  what  sort  of  colour  one  will  find 
when  one  comes  from  engravings  to  the 
originals.  An  etching  of  Mr.  Abbey’s  fine 
and  poetical  picture,  “  O  Mistress  Mine,”  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  number.  One  need  feel 
no  doubt  about  the  colour  there,  at  all  events. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art,  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  con¬ 
cludes  his  charming  imaginary  conversation 
between  ancient  and  modern  artists  met  in  the 
other  world.  We  are  only  sorry  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  ;  it  is  admirably  carried  out  and  full  of 
good  suggestions.  At  the  vanishing  of  the 
vision  the  writer  gives  his  own  conclusion  as 
to  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  conversa¬ 
tion— to  combine  with  the  modern  realism  the 
old  beautiful  handling.  This  is  partly  founded 
on  the  remarks  of  Titian  and  Reynolds  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Millais’s  “  North-West  Passage.”  “  The 
execution,’  says  Reynolds,  “is  very  remark¬ 
able,  almost  marvellous,  in  the  man’s 
head  and  other  passages.  The  whole  seems 
to  me  to  want  bringing  together. 

The  effect  seems  to  be  achieved  in  a 
somewhat  barbaric  way,  and  seems  rather 
the  result  of  hazard  than  of  that  artistic  fore¬ 
thought  which  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a 
great  artist's  acquirement.”  The  whole 
of  the  remarks  attributed  to  Titian  and 
Reynolds  on  the  picture  form  a  very  good 
bit  of  criticism.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep  should  give 
us  some  more  imaginary  conversations.  The 
work  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Spence,  as  “  designer, 
decorator,  and  architect,”  forms  the  subject  of 
a  review  by  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson,  and  Sir 
Ernest  A.  Waterlow  contributes  an  article  on 
the  highly  interesting  question  “  Howto  choose 
a  subject  for  a  landscape  picture  ”  ;  the  first 
question  being,  is  it  really  a  matter  of  choice 
or  of  happy  accident ;  does  the  painter  seek 
out  his  subject  or  does  it  come  to  him  by  a 
happy  accident  ?  It  may  be  either  ;  there  is 
no  rule.  Sir  Ernest  has  something  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  rule  of  painting  everything  from 
nature  on  the  spot,  which  was  first  en¬ 
forced  by  the  pre-Raphaelites.  A  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  nature  may,  he  admits,  be  acquired 
by  this  process,  but  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of 
many  of  the  higher  qualities  which  go  to  make 
a  landscape  painting  ;  which  are  impossible  of 
attainment  under  this  rule.  “  Day  by  day  was 
the  large  canvas  carried  out  into  the  open,  the 
diligent  artist  being  quite  satisfied  if  by  the 
end  of  the  day  he  had  completed  a  square  inch 
or  two  of  it.  Everything  else  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  minute  realisation  of  trivial 
details,  which,  though  valuable  enough  in  a 
separate  study,  were  distinctly  out  of  place  and 
disturbing  to  the  harmony  of  a  large  composi¬ 
tion.”  He  does  not  add,  as  he  surely  might  have 
done,  that  the  light  and  colour  of  the  scene 
must  be  different  under  each  differing  condition 
of  atmosphere.  Ruskin’s  famous  dictum  to 
go  to  Nature  “  selecting  nothing  and  rejecting 
nothing”  (which,  as  the  writer  observes, 
Ruskin  constantly  contradicted  in  practice  and 
in  criticism),  “  is  fraught  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  enthusiastic  beginner  if  taken 
too  literally.”  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this 
is  the  way  to  begin  but  not  the  way  to  end  ;  it 
is  only  a  means  to  the  end.  Pictures,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  will  not  thus  be  made. 
An  article  on  "  Pictorial  Postcards  ”  gives  a 
number  of  more  or  less  charming  examples, 
chiefly  Continental.  In  the  review  of  Mr. 
Konody's  book  on  Mr.  Walter  Crane  we 
should  have  expected  that  something  would 
have  been  said  in  deprecation  of  the  extrava¬ 
gantly  laudatory  tone  of  the  book,  which  would 
make  out  Mr.  Crane  to  be  the  central  artistic 
genius  of  the  day. 

The  Berlin  Architekturwclt  devotes  a  good 
many  illustrations  to  exterior,  interiors,  and 
decorative  details  of  a  “  Ministerial-Gebiiude  ” 
at  Rudolstadt,  of  which  Herr  A.  Hartung,  of 
Berlin,  is  the  architect.  This  is  a  curious 
building,  for  the  front  and  back  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  each  other  in  the  least  ;  the  front  is 
a  masonry  elevation  on  somewhat  classic  lines, 
though  very  freely  treated  ;  the  back  elevation 
is  a  composition  in  plain  brick  interspersed 
with  large  blank  spaces  of  white  cement, 
with  a  very  odd  appearance.  The  whole 
is  original  in  treatment,  but  no  one  at  a  glance 
would  ever  suppose  that  these  two  portions 
were  a  part  of  the  same  building.  The  interior 
seems  to  have  been  designed  and  finished 
with  care,  but  with  a  goed  deal  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  “  new  art.”  The  plan  is  a 
quadrangle  with  a  centra!  ccurt,  and  corridors 
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run  round  the  inner  side.  A  competition  design 
for  a  theatre  for  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  by  Herr 
Walter  Henschel,  shown  in  a  line  perspective 
drawing,  exhibits  a  certain  rather  crude  ori¬ 
ginality  ;  the  treatment  of  the  lofty  stage  block 
is  powerful ;  the  weak  point  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  auditorium  portion  is  connected 
with  or  rather  backed  up  against  it.  A  new 
house,  No.  13  in  the  Ringbahn-strasse,  by  Herr 
Paul  Pufe,  in  spite  of  its  very  weak  and  ugly 
gable  finish,  is  distinctly  clever.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  illustrations  are  two  rather  fine 
bas-reliefs  for  sepulchral  monuments,  by  Herr 
Franz  Metzner. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Sidney  Low 
writes  a  long  article  going  very  fully  into  the 
subject  of  “  The  Tangle  of  London  Locomo¬ 
tion  ”  ;  it  is  a  well-considered  resume  of  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  question  of  means  of 
locomotion,  routes  for  railways,  and  the  most 
desirable  methods  of  constructing  them.  In 
view  of  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  improve¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  go  on  in  London,  he  cites 
the  example  of  Boston  (U.S.A),  where  the 
whole  subject  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
“  Rapid  Transit  Commission,”  which  went  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  few  years  reduced 
transit  in  Boston  (so  we  are  assured)  to  an 
excellent  and  well-ordered  system.  This  com¬ 
mittee  consisted  only  of  six  professional  men 
— lawyers,  engineers,  and  valuation  experts — 
who  were  well  paid  for  their  services,  and 
were  expected  to  give  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  work. 
This  certainly  seems  a  quicker  way 
of  getting  a  system  carried  out  than  by 
the  slow  preliminaries  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  usual  English  type.  The 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  for  the  whole  of  London, 
under  one  general  control,  each  portion  to  be 
carried  out  in  relation  to  the  whole,  is  the 
mere  common  sense  of  the  matter ;  it  is  absurd 
to  allow  single  companies  to  carry  out  single 
lines  quite  irrespective  of  any  general  scheme. 
Mr.  Low  comments  also  on  the  strange  want 
of  wide  streets  in  London,  Portland-place 
being  our  only  100-ft.  street  in  mid-London, 
and  that  more  than  a  century  old,  while  Paris 
in  the  meantime  has  carried  out  at  least  twelve 
miles  of  avenues  and  boulevards  of  100  ft. 
wide  and  upwards.  In  the  same  issue  is  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Kemp-Welch  on  the  curious 
subject  of  “  The  Woman-headed  Serpent  in 
Art,”  of  which  she  traces  out  the  history,  and 
the  connexion  between  the  Classic  and  the 
Mediaeval  idea  in  regard  to  it. 

Macmillan  contains  a  most  picturesquely 
written  article  by  Mr.  Percy  Lubbock  under 
the  title  “  An  Amateur  in  Rome  ”  ;  the  word 
“  amateur  "  not  being  used  to  imply  that  the 
writer  is  a  connoisseur  in  art  or  archaeology, 
but  rather  the  reverse — that  he  is  but  an 
amateur,  a  “  lover,”  of  Rome,  with  no  special 
archce  ^logical  knowledge  ;  he  confesses  indeed 
that  he  went  to  Rome  11  with  a  fine  idea  of 
hating  all  good  archaeologists  and  their  re¬ 
searches,"  regarding  them  as  “  scraping  and 
ticketing  people  ”  who  spoiled  the  poetry  of 
the  place.  But  he  who  went  to  scoff  seems  to 
have  remained  to  pray  ;  he  had  never  been 
told  that  the  excavated  Forum  was  beautiful :  he 
had  been  told  a  great  many  times  that  it  was 
“interesting,”  but  this  was  a  point  of  view 
that  fell  to  a  secondary  place  from  the  moment 
of  his  first  view  of  the  place  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition.  The  sight  of  the  Forum  in  the  sunshine 
and  liquid  twilight  of  a  May  evening  constitutes 
“  one  of  the  keenest  and  simplest  pleasures  in 
Rome.'’  The  following  quotation  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  an  article  which  we  have 
read  with  great  pleasure  and  sympathy  : — 

“  Not  very  long  ago  these  columns  stood  waist- 
deep  in  green  and  tangled  slopes,  which  carelessly 
buried  what  ha3  now  been  laboriously  uncovered. 
That  wa3  a  curious  graveyard  of  dead  commerce, 
dead  eloquence,  and  dead  religion,  with  three  pillars 
of  a  temple  for  its  memorial  stone.  But  this  is 
better  ;  you  touch  the  past  more  intimately  here  ; 
yet  it  flies  before  you,  and  suddenly  turns  to  bricks 
and  broken  stones  at  your  feet,  like  a  mummy  that 
crumbles  to  dust  when  its  rest  is  pried  into. 

But  it  is  not  only  bricks  and  stones  when,  upon  a 
glowing  evening  in  May,  you  turn  the  corner  of  the 
Senator's  palace,  and  look  down  on  it  from  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  ;  or  when  you  emerge  from  the 
dank  chambers  of  Caligula's  house,  upon  a  dim  and 
earthy  platform  of  the  Palatine,  and  fiad  a  shapeless 
broken  bust  glimmering  greenly  beside  you  in  the 
twilight,  and  look  down  into  the  great  open  space 
of  the  Forum,  where  the  blue  shadows  are  gathering 
and  floating  in  the  hollows  and  creeping  stealthily 
up  the  columns,- at  length  smothering  the  delicate 
ornament  at  their  tops  ;  when  the  great  flat  wall  of 


the  Capitol  and  its  tower  grows  blanker  and  darker, 
till  it  is  only  an  outline  against  the  streaming  gold 
and  rose  and  green  of  the  sunset,  and  the  whole  air, 
divinely  grey,  hangs  breathless  for  a  moment  in  the 
cool  of  approaching  night.  It  is  very  real  just  then, 
as  you  touch  with  your  band  the  stones  that  had 
vanished  and  now  are  found  again,  the  tokens  of  a 
nation  not  much  better  or  worse  than  another,  but 
transformed  into  something  rare  and  strange  by  the 
mere  vacant  gulf  of  twenty  centuries.  This  is  that 
note  of  inaccessibility,  the  passion  for  what  is  on 
the  other  side,  that  attracts  and  bewilders  us  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  a  chance  moment,  by  the  familiar 
influences  of  the  day  and  night  that  are  always  with 
U3,  that  this  unguided  instinct  finds  its  fulfilment.” 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  is  a  poem  by  Mrs. 
Woods,  better  in  feeling  than  in  literary  execu¬ 
tion,  under  the  title  “  The  Builders  :  a  Nocturne 
in  Westminster  Abbey.”  It  does  not  deal, 
except  in  a  secondary  sense,  with  the  material 
builders  of  the  Abbey,  but  with  the  thought  of 
all  the  men  who  sleep  there  who  have  helped 
to  build  the  Empire,  and  also  touches  on  the 
vastly  extended  associations  with  the  building 
in  the  present  day  compared  with  the  time 
when  it  was  founded.  The  poem  is  not  really, 
therefore,  directly  related  to  architecture  at  all ; 
but  it  embodies  a  fine  thought  in  connexion 
with  an  ancient  and  now  world-renowned 
building. 

Under  “  The  Field  of  Art”  Scribner's  Maga¬ 
zine  considers  the  question  of  “  A  Proposed 
Department  of  Fine  Art  in  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.”  The  writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Low,  seems  to  consider  that  to  establish  any¬ 
thing  like  an  art  training  school  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  would  be  going  beyond  its  proper  sphere, 
but  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  an  Art 
Department  which  would  give  what  studios 
and  training-schools  do  not  give — a  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  schools  of  art,  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  materials  (pigments,  &c ),  and 
a  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy 
of  art.  All  this,  he  suggests,  might  come  into 
the  scope  of  University  teaching  ;  but  not  the 
formation  of  a  studio  or  atelier.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  technical  knowledge 
of  materials  was  also  an  extra-University  sub¬ 
ject,  though  the  history  and  philosophy  of  art 
should  be  quite  within  its  scope. 

In  the  Century  the  formidable  title  “  The 
Making  of  the  Universe  ”  is  prefixed  to  a  short 
article  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Freese,  Observer  at  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory,  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  changes  of  nebulae,  their  relation  to 
planetary  forms  and  movements,  and  the 
movements  of  “  fixed  stars  ”  as  far  as  observed. 
To  those  who  have  never  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject  this  outline  of  it  may  be  of  value, 
as  coming  from  an  authoritative  source,  but  it 
contains  nothing  which  may  not  in  the  present 
day  be  called  familiar  knowledge,  or  what 
ought  to  be  familiar.  An  engraving  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Cole  from  a  Madonna  by  Morales 
(No.  5  of  “  Wood  Engravings  of  Old  Spanish 
Masters")  is  an  example  of  clearly-worked, 
fine,  delicate  line  engraving  such  as  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  come  across  in  these  days  of 
mechanical  reproductions.  Such  an  engraving 
is  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  independently  of  its 
representation  of  the  original  picture. 

Harper  contains  no  subjects  this  month 
connected  with  art  or  science,  unless  we  may 
mention  a  chromolithograph  frontispiece  of  an 
illustration  by  Mr.  Abbey  of  “  Goneril  and 
Regan,”  in  which  however  the  chromo¬ 
lithograph  process  must  have  missed  the 
expression  of  the  faces,  for  there  is  nothing 
in  them  characteristic  of  the  wicked  sisters  ;  it 
is  a  fine  piece  of  colour  as  far  as  the  costume 
is  concerned. 

The  Genealogical  Magazine  contains  articles 
on  “  The  Symbolic  Side  of  Heraldry,”  by  Mr. 
Cecil  Wade,  who  laments  the  want  of  any 
authoritative  lexicon  of  acknowledged  heraldic 
symbolisms,  and  one  on  “  The  Heraldic  Re¬ 
formation,"  which  proposed  “reformation” 
appears  to  consist  in  going  back  to  the  pre- 
Tudor  period  for  all  authoritative  armoury, 
and  ignoring  everything  since  that  period. 
The  writer  of  the  article  takes  a  wider  view,  and 
protests  against  this  antiquarianism.  The  issue 
contains  two  examples  of  heraldic  bookplates, 
designed  by  Miss  Helard,  which  are  in  the  true 
spirit  of  decorative  bookplate  design,  though 
they  rather  lack  beauty  and  finish  in  the  details. 

Knowledge  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dale  on  the  “  Comets  of  1903,”  and  one  by 
Mr.  Maunder  (the  Editor)  on  “  The  Southern 
Horn  of  the  Crescent  Moon,”  accompanied  by 
a  very  fine  photograph  to  a  large  scale.  With 
this  number  Knowledge  completes  its  quarter- 
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century  of  existence,  and  we  wish  it  continued 
prosperity. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  the  Revue 
G'fnirale  contain  nothing  this  month  which  it 
is  within  our  province  to  comment  on. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  STUDENTS’  WORKS. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  very  good 
year  for  students’  work  at  the  Royal  Academy ; 
and  for  once  the  principal  architectural  prize 
design,  generally  of  rather  secondary  interest, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  best  thing  of  the  year, 
unless  we  except  the  draped  figure  prize.  The 
subject  for  the  architectural  travelling 
studentship,  “  A  Picture  Gallery  for  a  Country 
Town,"  has  been  gained  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fulton, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere  ;  there  is  a  mature  character  about 
his  design,  while  all  the  rest  are  exceedingly 
youthful  in  treatment,  and  two  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  have  made  the  mistake  of  erecting 
a  lofty  centre  building  towering  above 
the  side  galleries,  from  which  it  would 
of  course  intercept  the  light.  Whether 
Mr.  Fulton’s  design  suggests  the  idea 
of  “a  country  town”  may  however  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  the  size  is  that  for  a  small  town,  the 
architectural  treatment  rather  suggests  a  large 
one.  Mr.  Darke  obtains  the  upper  school  prize 
for  “  a  set  of  architectural  designs,”  in  this 
case  a  design  for  the  entrance  to  a  church,  very 
well  drawn  and  very  refined  in  feeling  ;  two 
other  designs,  Nos.  192  and  194,  have  also  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  the  former  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  drawing.  It  is  noticeable,  as  a  sign 
of  the  times,  that  all  these  designs  for  a  church 
entrance  are  in  Classic  style.  The  prize  for 
“  the  plan  of  a  building  ”  is  this  year  given, 
rather  illogically,  for  the  plan  of  a  formal 
garden,  for  which  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield 
obtains  the  prize  ;  his  plan,  unlike  another 
hung  beside  it,  shows  a  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  simplicity  and  of  large  spaces,  and 
not  breaking  up  the  ground  too  much. 

In  sculpture  the  subject  for  the  principal 
prize,  a  model  of  a  design,  was  “  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,”  and  a  lady,  Miss  Buzzard,  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  prize  for  a  group  which  is 
expressive  in  action — Hagar  as  if  gazing  over 
the  land  in  search  of  possible  help  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  the  work  equal  to  what  we  have 
sometimes  seen  for  this  prize. 

In  the  competition  for  the  cartoon  of  a 
draped  figure,  subject,  “A  Sybil,”  Mr.  Walter 
E.  Webster  has  obtained  the  silver  medal  and 
prize  for  ;a  figure  which  is  quite  superior,  in 
feeling  and  in  its  classic  repose  of  line,  to  all 
the  rest.  The  Creswick  prize  for  landscape 
has  tempted  a  good  many  competitors,  but  the 
subject  given  was  a  poor  one,  “A  Tangled 
Hedge,  Treated  as  a  Foreground  ;  ”  probably 
the  idea  was  to  lead  the  competitors  to 
a  close  study  of  foreground  detail,  but 
it  is  hardly  a  very  inspiring  subject.  A 
lady  Miss  Catherine  Ouless,  takes  the  prize, 
and  deservedly  (the  women  students  are 
evidently  running  the  men  hard  in  the  race)  ; 
her  landscape  is  not  only  a  good  composition, 
but  is  free  from  that  rawness  and  crudity  of 
greens  which  is  the  besetting  weakness  of  the 
student  landscape-painter.  No.  18,  which 
shows  a  study  of  a  hedge  filling  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  canvas,  with  a  glimpse  of  distant 
sea  in  the  corner,  has  much  merit  and  shows  a 
great  deal  of  careful  study  of  detail. 

The  competition  for  the  design  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  public  building,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  competition  which  interests  us  most,  is 
disappointing  this  year.  The  subject  was 
“Dawn.”  The  design  by  Mr.  W.  E.  G. 
Solomon,  to  which  the  prize  has  been 
awarded,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  colour  and 
conception,  but  as  a  decorative  picture  it  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory ;  it  has  no  repose 
and  no  concentration  of  motif  or  composition  ; 
the  figures  seemed  scattered  about  at  random, 
which  should  never  be  the  case  in  a  decorative 
picture.  One  or  two  of  the  other  designs  show 
a  better  idea  of  composition,  but  then  they  are 
weak  in  drawing  and  colour.  There  have  been 
much  better  designs  for  this  prize  in  former 
years  than  anything  that  is  to  be  seen  this 
year. 


Newington  Workhouse. — Newington  Work- 
house  ha3  'been  enlarged,  and  on  the  4th  inst.  the 
new  buildings,  consisting  of  relief  offices,  dispen¬ 
sary,  married  couples’  quarters,  a  nurses’  home,  and 
a  nursery,  were  formally  opened.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  John  Marsland  &  Son 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Stevenson. 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  OF  WATER¬ 
WORKS  ENGINEERS. 

The  members  of  the  British  Association  of 
Waterworks  Engineers  met  for  their  seventh 
annual  winter  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Geological  Society,  Burlington  House,  W.,  on 
Saturday,  December  6.  Mr.  Griffiths,  C.E. 
(Leicester),  President,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
among  those  present  were  Messrs.  G.  R.  H. 
Swindlehurst  (Bolton),  F.  J.  Bancroft  (Hull),  C. 
Gilbey  (bath),  Professor  H.  Robinson  (West¬ 
minster),  C.  Sainty  (Windsor),  W.  Ingham 
(Torquay),  Jones  (Leyton),  W.  H.  Humphreys 
(York),  J.  Shaw  (Boston),  T.  Molyneux  (Stock- 
port),  Jones  (Pontypridd),  Catlin  (Lichfield), 
Percy  Griffith,  Secretary,  and  others. 

During  the  sitting  the  President  announced 
that  Mr.  R.  H.  Swindlehurst,  of  Bolton,  had 
been  elected  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  next  summer  meeting  at  Bolton. 

Mr.  Humphreys  (York)  then  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  on 

Coating  of  Cast-iron  Pipes. 

If  an  apology  were  required  for  introducing 
a  subject  of  such  apparently  minor  detail  of 
waterworks  engineering  as  the  above,  the 
author  thinks  it  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  a 
case  which,  in  his  own  practice,  required 
weeks  of  unremitting  attention,  much  worry 
and  expense,  the  wasting  of  large  quantities  of 
water  when  it  could  ill  be  spared,  and  the  in¬ 
convenience  caused  by  the  repeated  shutting 
off  of  an  extensive  district,  thus  proving  the 
subject  to  be  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  the  very  careful  consideration  of  all 
interested  in  waterworks  management. 

The  circumstances  were  as  follows  :  Early 
last  year  an  extension  of  mains  was  carried 
into  a  country  district  to  supply  a  large  mili¬ 
tary  camp,  a  village,  and  numerous  houses  and 
farms  cn  route.  The  extension  comprised 
1,250  yards  of  9-in.,  over  6,000  yards  of  6-in., 
and  1,300  yards  of  3-in.  cast-iron  pipes,  coated 
according  to  the  usual  specification.  All  t  ie 
pipes  were  laid  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  the  9-in.  and 
3-in.  under  macadamised  roads,  the  6-in. 
partly  under  macadam,  partly  under  a  cinder 
footpath,  but  for  much  the  greater  distance 
under  the  grass  which  fringed  the  roadside. 
The  subsoil  under  the  footpath  and  the  grass, 
wherein  the  6-in.  were  laid,  was  first  of  clay 
and  marl,  but  afterwards,  and  for  more  than 
half  the  distance,  of  light  sand  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  marl.  The  specification  referring 
to  the  coating  required  that  “before  the  pipes 
became  affected  by  rust  they  should  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  bath  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s 
bituminous  composition,  so  as  to  produce,  both 
within  and  without  the  pipes,  a  smooth  and 
even  covering  of  dry,  hard,  and  irremovable 
black  varnish.” 

The  pipes  were  jointed  with  hemp-yarn  and 
molten  lead,  valves  and  hydrants  being  fixed  at 
about  every  500  yards  for  flushing,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  afford  a  temporary  supply  to  the 
camp  bv  means  of  hose-pipes  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  main-laying,  as  much  as  4,000 
yards  of  hose  being  in  use  at  one  time. 

The  first  section  of  the  main  was  brought  into 
use  on  April  7,  and  from  that  date  until  July  15 
— a  period  of  ninety-nine  days — no  complaint 
whatever  was  received  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  water.  On  the  latter  date,  however,  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  that  for  three  or  four  days 
previously  the  water  had  had  a  taste  and  smell 
of  tar,  which  appeared  somewhat  strange 
when  occurring  so  long  after  the  pipe  line  had 
been  completed.  Some  slight  indication  of 
such  taste  and  smell  might  have  been  forth¬ 
coming,  without  creating  surprise,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  use  of  the  main,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  long  afterwards.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  for  several  days  previously  had  been 
extremely  high,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
pipes  being  laid  in  the  light  soil  referred  to, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  where  the  sun 
had  full  power,  it  appeared  possible  that  these 
circumstances  might,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  trouble  then  occurring.  More¬ 
over,  only  a  limited  quantity  of  water  was  then 
being  used  from  the  main,  as  the  camp  was 
practically  empty,  this  causing  the  water  to  be 
more  or  less  stationary  in  the  pipes.  Samples 
were  immediately  procured,  and  they  fully 
justified  the  complaints,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
smell  and  taste  of  tar,  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  matter  in  suspension,  which,  on 
careful  examination,  proved  to  be  red  oxide— 
an  unmistakable  sign  of  corrosion  having  set 
up  within  the  pipes.  Steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  have  the  mains  thoroughly  flushed, 


and  samples  of  the  water  [analysed  for’1  the 
purpose  of  reassuring  the  consumers.  The 
professional  analyst  certified  that  the  water 
was  pure  and  free  from  contamination,  but  had 
a  tarry  taste  and  smell,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
coating  of  the  pipes,  and  which  he  thought  would 
soon  wear  off,  and  that  meanwhile  there  was 
nothing  injurious  in  the  samples.  Analyses  of 
many  samples  of  water  made  in  our  own 
laboratory  bore  out  this  testimony.  In  the 
meantime  the  main  was  well  flushed  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  evil  appeared  the 
most  pronounced,  but  for  the  first  two  days 
this  scarcely  had  an  appreciable  effect ; 
increased  efforts,  however,  effected  some 
improvement  during  the  next  three  days,  but 
failed  to  entirely  remove  it.  Only  the  6-in. 
and  3-in.  pipes  were  affected,  there  being  no 
complaint  along  the  line  of  the  9-in.  pipes, 
though  all  came  from  the  same  foundry  and 
were  delivered  at  the  same  time.  The  flushing 
was  then  somewhat  relaxed,  it  being  hoped 
the  evil  might  disappear  of  its  own  accord  ; 
but  such  was  not,  however,  the  case,  as  two 
days  later  the  taste  and  smell  reappeared 
stronger  than  ever,  rendering  the  water  quite 
unusable  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes. 
It  then  became  necessary  to  take  stronger 
measures;  and  a  6-in.  branch  was  fixed  near 
the  end  of  the  main,  so  as  to  empty  it  into 
a  stream,  and  three  additional  hydrants  were 
also  fixed.  This  branch  was  kept  full 
open  for  twelve  hours,  so  that  a  rush 
of  fresh  water  from  the  works  could  pour 
through  the  main  and  effectually  cleanse  it. 
This,  however,  although  tried  again  and  again, 
failed  to  altogether  remove  the  taste.  The  main 
was  then  shut  off  entirely,  all  the  hydrants 
were  opened,  and  every  drop  of  water  taken 
out  of  the  main  by  means  of  hand  pumps.  A 
fresh  supply,  under  the  highest  pressure,  was 
then  sent  through  the  pipes,  and  this  method 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective,  as  during  the 
next  day  samples  were  taken  from  every  tap, 
and  with  two  exceptions  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  taste  or  smell  could  be  found.  These 
favourable  conditions,  unfortunately,  lasted 
only  for  a  very  few  days,  as  the  taste  re¬ 
appeared,  notwithstanding  that  the  flushing 
was  never  entirely  discontinued.  Improve¬ 
ment  followed  the  continuous  flushing  ;  but  it 
appeared  to  be  quite  hopeless  to  expect  to 
eradicate  the  evil  by  those  means  only,  but  that 
it  would  have  to  work  out  its  own  cure,  which 
it  eventually  did,  as,  early  in  September,  after 
fifty-eight  days  of  endless  trouble,  the  taste 
disappeared  altogether.  During  all  these 
operations  the  consumers  were  put  to  much 
inconvenience,  yet  they,  with  kindly  con¬ 
sideration,  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied  that 
the  fault  was  not  chargeable  to  the  Company, 
and  that  every  means  were  being  adopted  to 
remedy  it. 

Fortunately  in  this  case  the  source  of  supply 
is  practically  unlimited,  but  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  how  few  authorities  were,  during 
the  extreme  drought  of  last  summer  (1901),  in 
a  position  to  spare  the  great  quantities  of 
water  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  results  arising  from  a  fault,  which  can  only 
have  occurred  through  great  carelessness,  in 
coating  the  pipes.  The  questions  naturally 
arising  are  : — 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  evil  ?  Was  all 
done  that  could  reasonably  be  done  to  effect  a 
remedy  ?  How  can  a  recurrence  be  avoided  ? 

The  evil  appeared  to  arise  from  imperfect 
coating  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pipes  must 
have  been  badly  corroded  before  being  coated; 
or  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  water  had 
possibly  been  accentuated,  and  its  action  upon 
the  coating  perhaps  been  accelerated,  by  the 
great  heat  prevailing  at  the  time.  Frequent 
tests  were  made  with  thermometers  placed  in  the 
ground  near  the  pipes  and  in  the  water  running 
from  the  hydrants,  but  they  scarcely  justified  the 
acceptance  of  the  latter  theory.  The  firm  who 
had  supplied  the  pipes  were  unable  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  the  cause,  especially  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  pipes  had  been  in  use  some 
considerable  time.  Their  process  of  coating  is 
thus  explained  in  their  own  words  :  “  We  use 
the  best  ingredients  to  be  had  in  the  shape  of 
coal  tar  and  creosote  oil.  The  usual  proportion 
is  about  3  parts  tar  to  I  of  oil,  but  that  is  not 
absolute.  It  has  to  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  The  pipes  were  immersed  in 
the  solution  at  boiling  point,  and  retained  in 
the  boiling  liquid  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
thereafter  being  gradually  withdrawn  in  order 
that  the  solution  would  thin  off  and  drain  back 
and  harden  on  the  pipes.  We  are  coating 
thousands  of  tons  of  pipe?,  and  sending  large 


lots  to  various  towns  in  the  North,  and  we  have 
never  had  a  complaint — not  one — from  any  of 
these  quarters  that  we  remember  of,  of 
the  character  we  have  received  this  morn¬ 
ing.”  They  maintained  that  the  pipes  were 
quite  clean  when  coated  ;  they  would 
not,  in  fact,  admit  any  fault,  and  they 
declined  to  give  a  guarantee  against  any 
such  fault  occurring  in  future  consignments. 
Inquiries  addressed  to  other  firms  who  had 
tendered  for  the  pipes  elicited  the  following 
reply  from  probably  the  largest  pipe-founders 
in  the  country  : — 

“  We  beg  to  say  that  the  process  we  employ 
is  that  which  has  always  gone  under  the  head 
of  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  composition,  and  we 
never  deviate  from  the  specification.  The 
pipes  are  heated  to  300  deg.  in  a  stove,  and 
then  plunged  into  the  composition,  which  is 
kept  at  boiling  point.  We  certainly  should 
not  give  a  guarantee  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  water  affect  the  coating, 
because  we  conceive  it  possible  that  there  are 
waters  whose  qualities  would  affect  this  or  any 
coating,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  in,  say,  999 
cases  out  of  1,000  the  water  could  not  be 
affected.  We  have  not  recently  received  any 
complaints  on  this  question,  and  the  writer, 
who  has  been  with  this  firm  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  only  remembers  in  the  whole 
of  his  experience  two  cases,  in  both  of  which 
it  was  maintained  that  the  defect  was  caused 
through  certain  qualities  in  the  water,  and 
wore  off  after  the  pipes  had  been  flushed  rather 
longer  than  it  is  usual  to  do.” 

One  firm  alone  had  received  a  similar  com¬ 
plaint,  although  they  had  supplied  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  pipes  for  waterworks  pur¬ 
poses.  They  must  obviously  have  exercised 
extreme  care  in  their  coating  processes,  although 
the  replies  disclosed  differences  in  practice  by 
the  various  firms. 

The  works  of  innumerable  authorities  have 
been  searched,  but  beyond  the  baldest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  necessity  of  coating,  the  subject  is 
only  treated  in  any  detail  by  Tudsberry  and 
Brightmore,  who  give  a  few  particulars,  and 
by  Bui  ton,  who  goes  into  greater  detail,  and 
says  :  “  Every  pipe  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
has  left  the  mould — if  possible,  before  it  is  cold 
— should  be  dressed  and  cleaned  of  all  sand, 
dust,  &c.,  and  then  treated  with  Dr.  Angus 
Smith’s  composition.  This  is  a  varnish  of  coal 
tar,  pitch,  and  oil.  The  varnish  should  be 
heated  in  a  tank  large  enough  to  take  the 
largest  pipe  to  a  temperature  of  400  deg.  Fahr. 

It  is  sometimes  specified  that  the  pipes  be  dipped 
cold,  and  be  left  in  the  bath  till  they  reach  the 
same  temperature  as  the  iron  varnish.  It  is, 
however,  probably  best  to  specify  that  they 
be  heated  also  to  about  400  deg.  Fahr.,  and  be 
dipped  for  five  minutes.  They  are  then  re¬ 
moved  and  stood  on  end  to  drain.  The  surface 
of  the  coating  should  be  quite  black  and  retain 
a  bright  gloss.  The  coating  should  adhere  so 
firmly  to  the  surface  of  the  pipe  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  to  remove  it  by  mechanical  means 
without  removing  some  of  the  iron  with  it. 
The  reason  why  it  is  made  a  condition  that 
the  pip°s  be  coated  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  cast  is  that  if  they  were  not  there  is 
a  chance  that  they  may  rust,  and  the  compo¬ 
sition  will  not  adhere  over  rust.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  coating  depends  greatly,  in  some  cases 
almost  entirely,  the  life  of  the  pipe.  With 
really  efficient  coating  the  life  of  a  pipe  may 
be  indefinite.  With  imperfect  coating  a  pipe 
will,  in  some  soils,  be  completely  eaten  through 
in  a  few  years.’’* 

The  few  remarks  in  Tudsberry  and  Bright- 
more’s  work  are  pertinent,  for  they  say  that 
“  if  applied  to  clean  metal  the  composition 
possesses  remarkably  adhesive  and  durable 
properties — preserving  the  iron  from  corrosion 
for  many  years.  But  if,  as  too  frequently 
happens,  the  castings  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  before  being  coated,  and  so  be¬ 
come  oxidised,  the  whole  process  is  useless 
and  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  Coating 
pipes  with  gas  tar  or  other  similar  substances 
is  a  futile  operation. ”+  The  process  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  them  requires  the  pipes  to  be  heated 
to  600  deg.  Fahr.,  and  then  dipped  in  the  solution 
of  pitch,  asphalte,  resin,  and  linseed  oil  while 
the  latter  is  at  a  temperature  of  300  deg.  Fahr. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances,  little  doubt  remains  but  that 
when  the  pipes  were  coated  they  had  become 

*  "The  Water  Supply  of  Towns,  & c."  By  W.  K. 

Burton.  Page  238.  .  _  tt  t  j  , 

t  “Waterworks  Engineering.  By  J.  ri.  iudsbeny 
and  A.  W.  Brightmore.  Page  343. 
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badly  corroded  ;  and  to  this  cause  may  be 
ascribed  most  of  the  trouble  experienced. 
Moreover,  the  defect  of  the  coating  is  serious, 
because  it  will  tend  to  materially  reduce  the 
life  of  the  pipes. 

As  to  whether  the  best  means  were  taken 
to  remedy  the  evil,  is  a  question  which 
must  be  judged  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  and  results  together.  The 
flushing  appeared  to  have  very  trifling  effect ; 
it  somewhat  removed  the  taste  from  the  water  ; 
apparently,  the  real  cure  was  only  effected  by 
getting  rid  of  the  objectionable  coating,  and 
by  a  lower  temperature  ;  but  when  it  requires 
so  long  a  period  as  fifty-eight  days,  as  in  this 
case,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  importance. 

The  author  has  only  heard  of  two  other 
cases,  in  one  of  which  a  long  length  of  large¬ 
sized  trunk  main  had  to  be  relaid  ;  but  now 
that  the  subject  is  before  the  Association,  many 
similar  cases  may  be  brought  to  light,  in 
which  event  it  seems  desirable  that  steps 
should  be  taken  bv  waterworks  engineers  to 
render  such  conditions  well-nigh  impossible. 
Engineers  are  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
founders,  it  being  frequently  impossible, 
owing  to  the  distance  and  time  required,  to 
abend  at  the  foundry  to  inspect  the 
whole  process.  In  America  the  super¬ 
vision  is  to  a  great  extent  done  by  “inspection 
companies,”  whose  inspectors  attend  at  the 
foundries  on  behalf  of  the  water  authorities  to 
guarantee  that  the  processes  of  casting  and 
coating  are  properly  carried  out.  Were  there 
such  firms  or  companies  here  whose  integrity 
could  be  relied  upon,  and  whose  fees  were 
reasonable,  there  might  be  a  good  field  for 
their  work. 

Dr.  Smith's  composition  appears  to  have 
secured  almost  universal  adoption,  being  also 
in  use  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  .  .  . 
There  appears  to  be  an  indefiniteness  about  the 
exact  composition  of  the  material,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  it  necessary  to  properly  and 
effectively  coat  pipes,  and  the  author  suggests 
that  the  best  reliable  data  should  be  obtained 
by  the  Association,  and  a  standard  adopted  and 
recommended  for  use  by  pipe-founders  in  order 
to  obtain  uniformity  of  practice. 
j^Since  the  foregoing  was  written  (in 
October,  1901),  additional  experience  on  this 
subject  has  been  gained,  which  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  without  any  unnecessary  detail 
from  the  termination  of  the  6-in.  main  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  further  extension  of  2,100  yards  of 
the  same  sized  pipe  was  laid,  and  1,200  yards 
°f3-m.  branching  therefrom.  The  pipes  were 
obtained  from  a  different  foundry  to  the 
former,  and  special  attention  was  requested  to 
be  given  to  the  coating.  The  delivery  of  pipes 
commenced  in  October,  1901,  and  continued 
until  and  inclusive  of  December  ;  they  were 
laid,  as  before,  in  a  trench  3  ft.  deep,  the  sub¬ 
soil  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  light  sandy 
loam.  The  work  was  completed  and  the  water 
turned  on  at  Christmas,  1901.  From  then 
until  June  19.  1902,  no  complaint  whatever 
was  received  as  to  the  condition  of  the  water. 
It  then  became  apparent  that  our  old  enemy 
had  returned,  and  the  trouble  having  in  this 
case  occurred  so  long  after  the  pipes  had 
been  laid  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  in¬ 
creased  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
summer  months  had  affected  the  coating, 
which  had  Drohablv  not  become  sufficiently 
hardened.  The  temperature  of  the  water,  which 
for  some  tim;  before  had  not  risen  above  55 
deg.  rahr ,  now  exceeded  that  figure,  and  for 
many  days  varied  between  56  deg.  and  60  deg 
A  few  samples  of  the  coating  were  obtained, 
and  were  found  not  to  have  hardened.  Makers 
do  not  appear  to  stock  large  quantities  of  these 
pipe-.,  ana  as  a  result  they  have  to  be  brought 
straight  awav  from  the  foundries  ;  are,  per- 
haps,  laid  immediately,  the  coating  not  having 
sufficient  time  to  become  properly  set.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  interesting  to  know  what 
tune  should  be  allowed  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  method  of  coating  varies  so  much  with 
different  makers  that  no  doubt  the  actual 
period  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  generally. 

In  tms  second  experience  the  red  oxide  was 
not  so  prominent  as  in  the  former,  although 
traces  of  it  were  found  ;  there  was  also  no 

peeling"6  whatever  ,hal  the  coati"g  was 

The  previous  extension  gave  us  no  concern 
whatever,  samples  of  water  taken  therefrom 
being  qmte  tasteless  and  beautifully  clear, 
bar  about  six  hours  each  day  during  the 
remainder  of  June,  the  whole  of  July,  and  part 
of  August  large  quantities  of  water  were 


flushed  through  the  hydrants,  but  although  this 
modified  the  taste,  it  did  not  entirely  remove 
it.  From  the  middle  of  August  to  about 
September  12  intermittent  flushing  of  about 
two  hours  per  day  sufficed  ;  and  finally,  on 
September  19,  the  trouble  disappeared,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  being  then  about 
55  deg.  Fahr.,  thus  proving  the  difficulty  to 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  summer 
temperature.  The  interior  of  the  pipes  was 
examined  in  three  places,  and  the  coating 
found  intact,  but  rather  soft.  It  was  therefore 
concluded  that  the  coating,  probably  being 
of  inferior  quality,  had  not  become  sufficiently 
hardened,  although — curiously  enough — it  took 
eight  months  before  the  quality  of  the  water 
was  affected.  The  pipes  were  delivered  on 
the  ground  for  the  most  part  in  October,  and 
yet  in  June — eight  months  later — the  coating 
was  found  to  be  so  soft  as  to  affect  the  taste 
of  the  water  immediately  the  temperature 
slightly  increased. 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  mains 
just  referred  to,  another  extension  of  nearly 
2,300  yards  of  6-in.  main  was  laid  from  the 
9-in.  main  before  mentioned.  The  pipes  were 
obtained  from  a  large  foundry  in  the  Midlands, 
and  were  newly  cast,  the  coating,  of  course, 
being  also  new.  They  were  laid  along  a 
country  road  running  parallel  to  the  road 
wherein  the  6-in.  pipes  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper  were  laid.  The  subsoil  was 
similar,  the  depth  of  trench,  caulking,  and  all 
other  conditions  were  also  identical  in  both 
cases.  These  pipes  were  brought  into  use  in 
May,  and  yet  we  have  not,  from  first  to  last, 
received  a  single  complaint  of  any  moment  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  water  ;  although,  as 
will  be  noticed,  the  period  covered  in  this  case 
was  practically  the  same  as  that  in  which  so 
much  trouble  was  experienced  in  the  other 
case.  This  obviously  indicated  that  inferior 
coating  had  been  applied  by  the  pipe-founders 
in  both  the  previous  cases. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  some  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject  of  coating  were  referred  to, 
which  may  usefully  be  supplemented  by  others 
which  have  since  come  under  the  author’s 
notice.  Humber,  as  in  most  other  things, 
goes  thoroughly  into  this  subject,  and  his 
opinion,  although  expressed  many  years  ago, 
stands  good  to-day.  He  mentions  some  experi¬ 
ments  that  were  made  in  France  in  1866  with  a 
coating  for  preserving  iron,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  resin,  tar,  guttapercha, 
minium,  blanche  de  ceruse,  and  turpentine. 
Iron  plates  coated  with  this  solution  had  re¬ 
mained  in  sea  water  for  twelve  months 
without  any  sign  of  corrosion.  He  mentions 
other  coatings  which  had  been  tried  without 
success.  He  also  briefly  describes  the  process 
of  applying  Angus  Smith's  solution.  In  the 
first  process  the  pipes  are  removed  direct 
from  the  sand,  and  heated  in  a  stove  to  a 
temperature  of  between  300  deg.  and  400 
deg.  Fahr.,  when  they  are  immersed  in  a 
cauldron  containing  heated  gas  tar,  Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch,  oil,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  resin.  After  remaining  some  time  in 
the  cauldron  they  are  lifted  almost  vertically 
out  of  the  liquid,  and  held  above  it  until 
the  surplus  liquid  has  run  off.  The  second 
process  was  to  immerse  the  pipes  into  the 
cauldron  cold,  the  composition  being  main¬ 
tained  at  a  temperature  of  400  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
the  pipes  remaining  therein  for  about  half  an 
hour,  when  they  were  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  same  temperature  as  the  liquid. 
He  (Humber)  considered  this  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive,  because  the  pores  of  the  iron  became 
enlarged,  and  the  coating  therefore  permeated 
the  metal  more  effectively,  and  was  retained 
when  the  iron  cooled  ;  whereas  in  the  first 
process  there  was  the  difficulty  of  heating  all 
parts  of  the  pipes  equally  ;  and,  further,  as  the 
composition  came  in  contact  with  the  highly 
heated  pipes  it  was  injured,  and  consequently 
did  not  adhere  so  well  as  when  the  pipes  were 
dipped  cold.  Humber,  however,  very  sagely 
remarks  that  much  depends  on  the  mode  of 
dipping,  the  time  the  pipes  are  allowed  to 
remain  immersed,  and  the  quality  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  material  of  which  the  composition 
is  made  up,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
metal.  Where  this  coating  process  appears  to 
have  failed  was  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
care  in  having  the  pipes  cleared  of  rust,  and  in 
removing  the  volatile  oils  from  the  composition 
when  the  cauldron  is  first  filled.  The  compo¬ 
sition  thickens  and  deteriorates  after  a  certain 
numoer  of  pipes  have  been  dipped,  and  its 
efficiency  can  only  be  kept  up  by  frequent 
additions  of  fresh  composition,  and  by  occa- 
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sionally  emptying  the  cauldron  and  refilling  it 
with  fresh  ingredients. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  it  may  prove 
interesting  to  give  a  short  resume  of  what  our 
American  brethren  have  done  in  the  way  of 
experiments  and  research  in  this  subject.  The 
most  thorough  investigation  and  experiments 
on  record  are  those  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wiggin,  and  placed  before  the  Boston  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  1899.  On  the  question 
of  the  temperature  of  the  pipes  when  dipped, 
Mr.  Wiggin  says  that  this  is  a  vital  factor  in 
the  character  of  the  coating.  If  the  pipe  is 
too  hot,  the  coating  becomes  brittle,  and  may 
even  be  reduced  to  an  earthy  carbonaceous 
residuum  ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pipe  is  too  cool,  a  thicker  coating  is  formed, 
which  will  not  harden,  and  will  run  in 
warm  weather.  Thin  pipes  must  be  immersed 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  thick  ones,  be¬ 
cause  the  thin  metal  does  not  hold  the  heat  so 
long,  and  the  distillation  is  more  rapid  on  first 
contact  with  the  mixture.  His  experiments  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  temperatures  of 
the  pipes  before  dipping  are  interesting, 
because  an  ordinary  thermometer  was  of  no 
use,  nor  was  he  able  to  find  an  electrical 
device  for  the  [purpose.  Various  chemicals 
which  undergo  a  definite  change  at  certain 
fixed  temperatures  were  experimented  with, 
and  from  those  experiments  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  pipes,  just  before  coating, 
were,  as  a  rule,  considerably  over  300  deg. 
Fahr.,  but  that  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  pipes,  when  they  were  dipped,  was 
usually  left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
the  man  in  charge.  His  investigations 
included  the  use  of  dead  oil  (obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  coal  tar  at  high  temperatures) 
and  many  experiments  with  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  tar,  pitch,  linseed  oil,  and  asphalt,  all 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Some  of 
the  special  coatings  used  in  the  United  States 
enabled  Mr.  Wiggin  to  make  some  interesting 
tests,  one  of  which  may  be  reproduced,  as  it 
may  prove  useful  to  members  and  others. 
The  pipe  dip  (mentioned  in  the  test  as  “  P  and 
B  ”)  is  composed  of  asphalt  and  candle-tar 
pitch,  the  latter  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
animal  fats,  and  on  cast-iron  pipes  it  gives  a 
coating  very  similar  to  asphalt  coating,  neither 
hard,  brittle,  glossy,  nor  very  tenacious. 
Different  varnishes  are  referred  to,  but  he 
considered  their  usefulness  to  be  very  limited, 
unless  as  dips,  which  is  impossible,  owing  to 
their  rapid  evaporation. 

1.  Test  for  Brittleness. — Most  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  tested  by  hammering  to  see 
whether  the  coating  was  liable  to  fly  off  in 
handling  the  pipes. 

2.  Test  for  Porosity. — It  is  known  that  tuber- 
cules  start  at  minute  holes  in  coating.  It  was 
thought  that  if  acid  did  not  injure  the  coating 
material  itself,  it  would  give  a  test  of  the 
porosity  of  coatings  by  attacking  the  metal 
through  the  pores.  Specimens  of  coated  iron 
were  put  in  glass  jars  containing  a  mixture  of 
1  part  muriatic  acid  and  2  parts  water.  At  the 
same  time  samples  of  the  coating  materia's 
alone  were  put  into  other  glass  jars  with  acid 
of  the  same  strength.  Great  activity  was  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  coated 
iron,  and  a  disagreeable  gas,  with  a  sweetish 
odour,  was  evolved.  The  coating  materials 
alone,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apparently 
not  acted  upon.  Their  appearance,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  acid  in  which  they  were 
submerged,  remained  the  same  to  the  end  of 
the  test,  which  was  almost  as  long  as  the  test 
of  the  coated  iron.  The  coatings  were  all 
badly  undermined,  and  all  but  a  specimen  of 
Sabin’s  japan  peeled  off  in  many  places.  The 
iron  was  dissolved  to  a  depth  of  |  in.  in  places, 
especially  at  the  corners. 

The  relative  value  of  the  various  specimens 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  the  first  being 
the  least  injured  by  the  test: — 

Acid  Tests  of  Coatings  for  Porosity. 

Time  exposed. 

Coating.  Days.  Remarks. 

'  Specimen  said 
to  have  been 
rusty  before 
being  coated. 


2.  Crude  tar  . 

Tar  and  linseed . 

Alcatraz  asphalt,  pitch,  and 
linseed . . . 

3.  Mineral  dip  (Assyrian  Asphalt 

Co.) .  . 

P.  and  B.  dip  (Standard 
Paint  Co.) . 

4.  Alcatraz  asphalt . 

5.  All  the  varnishes . 

Only  one  specimen  of 

tested. 


each 


No  distinction 
possible. 


Totally  des- 
coating  was 
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Mr.  Gandy,  of  the  Staveley  Iron  Co., 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
this  subject,  has  kindly  promised  to  supply 
the  author  with  sample  pipes  variously 
coated  for  experimental  purposes,  the  results 
of  which,  if  thought  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ing,  may  be  placed  before  the  Association 
at  another  meeting  ;  in  the  meantime  Mr. 
Gandy  has  supplied  to  the  author  for  purposes 
of  testing  three  4-in.  cups  6  in.  deep,  one  coated 
with  the  solution  as  ordinarily  used  by  his 
Company,  the  other  two  coated  with  black¬ 
smith’s  varnish  applied  hot  in  one  case  anc 


smith’s  varnish  applied  hot  in  one  case  and 
cold  in  the  other.  Each  was  filled  with  water 
and  left  standing  at  a  temperature  of  58  deg. 
for  forty  hours.  A  distinctly  perceptible  taste 
and  smell  occurred  in  the  cup  treated  with 
blacksmith’s  varnish  cold,  whilst  no  smell  or 
taste  could  be  detected  in  the  others.  These 
trials  have  since  been  repeated  with  tempera¬ 
tures  varying  from  58  deg.  to  62  deg.,  but  with 
the  same  result,  in  every  case  the  coating 
remaining  hard  and  brittle  throughout. 

Tn  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  President  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
evil  complained  of  at  Y ork  might  be  remedied  if 
the  proper  details  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  com¬ 
position  for  the  coating  of  pipes  were  adhered  manner, 
to.  The  work  of  filling  the  cauldron  was  left 
to  labourers,  who  did  not  put  in  the  proper 
quantities  to  give  the  right  consistency  to  the 
coating.  There  was  nothing  dangerous  to 
health  in  the  water,  but  it  was  objectionable  to 
consumers. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  Hull,  considered  that  the 
origin  of  the  evil  was  clear.  The  pipes  were 
probably  stock  pipes,  and  the  coating  had 
been  put  on  after  they  had  been  tested  in 
water,  and  the  coating  had  not  properly 
adhered  to  them.  He  had  had  a  little  expe¬ 
rience  of  similar  complaints,  but  they  occurred 
directly  after  the  pipes  were  laid  and  did  not 
require  three  months  to  develop.  If  sections 
were  cut  out  of  the  main  they  would  probably 
show  that  the  coating  had  been  removed  in 
patches. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  Stockport,  said  he  noticed  in 
each  case  it  was  the  6-in.  main  that  the  taste 
came  from,  and  it  was  laid  in  a  very  light 
subsoil.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
temperature  of  the  subsoil,  as  it  struck  him 
that  had  something  to  do  with  the  removal  of 
the  coating  from  the  pipes. 

Mr.  Lewis  agreed  with  the  President  that 
the  failure  of  the  coating  was  due  to  the  com¬ 
position  not  being  kept  to  the  proper  quality. 

There  was  an  excess  of  one  thing  or  another 
in  it,  and  then  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
softened  it  and  allowed  the  friction  to  take 
it  off. 

Mr.  Chapman,  Jersey,  said  that  he  had  had 
a  similar  experience  with  a  350  yards  length 
of  3-in.  main.  After  the  main  had  been  laid  a 
short  time  they  found  the  coating  was  peeling 
off  and  coming  away  in  patches  about  the  size 
of  a  penny.  There  were  complaints  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste  in  the  water  ;  but  by  constant 
flushing  the  whole  thing  was  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Jones,  Leyton,  said  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Humphreys  was  very  interesting,  but  was 
not  unique.  He  had  had  several  cases  of  water 
taking  up  some  particles  of  the  material  with 
which  the  pipes  were  coated  and  causing  an 
unpleasant  taste.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  not  unhealthy.  Whether  it 
was  desirable  to  continue  the  testing  of  pipes 
by  hydraulic  pressure  was  a  very  important 
question.  He  thought  it  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  no  water  put  in  pipes  till  after  they 
had  been  dipped. 

Mr.  Catlin,  Lichfield,  said  in  the  case  of  a 
4-in.  main  laid  last  January  the  taste  of  the  tar 
still  remained  in  the  water  in  that  particular 
district,  although  his  workmen  had  frequently 
flushed  it  out. 

Mr.  Dewhirst,  Chelmsford,  mentioned  a  case 
in  which  pipes  kept  in  stock  eighteen  months 
gave  no  taste  of  tar,  but  new  pipes  direct  from 
the  foundry  gave  a  taste  to  the  water. 

Mr.  Ingham,  Torquay,  thought  Dr.  Angus 
Smith’s  specification  was  generally  not  carried 
out  in  the  present  day.  The  gas  engineers  had 
something  to  do  with  this  in  abstracting  a  lot 
of  by-products  which  Dr.  Smith  intended  to 
be  left  in  the  composition.  He  found  with  a 
soft  water  that  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
and  free  ammonia  would  affect  the  coating  in 
certain  temperatures. 

Mr.  Humphreys  replied  to  the  discussion, 
and  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gandy,  manager  of 
the  Staveley  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  who  stated 
that  he  had  had  three  tests  made  in  the  labora 


affected,  the  dislilled  water  being  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  with  particles  of  . red  oxide  in  suspen¬ 
sion  ;  and  in  the  remaining  case  the  water  was 
fairly  pure,  with  only  the  slightest  opaqueness 
and  without  any  taste  or  smell.  The  coating 
was  still  bright  and  glossy. 

Mr.  T.  Molyneux  then  read  a  paper  descriptive 
of  softening  plant  at  Wilmslow,  Stockport 
Waterworks. 

The  President  said  the  Archbutt  -  Deeley 
process  had  been  successfully  introduced  for 
soflening  water  along  the  line  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  It  had  also  been  adopted  at  Swad¬ 
lincote,  and  he  believed  it  was  giving  very 
good  results.  He  believed  where  only  hard 
water  was  available,  the  supply  might  be  con¬ 
siderably  improved  by  so  softening  it  as  to 
make  it  better  adapted  for  domestic  and  trade 
purposes. 

Mr.  Whittaker,  London,  expressed  regret  at 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Matthews,  who  had  done 
such  good  work  in  this  direction  at  Southamp¬ 
ton.  He  did  not  think  people  in  the  South  of 
England  would  trouble  about  softening  water 
with  only  13  deg.  of  hardness. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  Hull,  looked  upon  it  as  a 
perfect  waste  to  doctor  the  water  in  this 
manner.  It  was  well  known  that  a  hard  water 
was  better  for  health  than  a  soft  water. 

Mr.  Jones,  Leyton,  thought  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Archbutt-Deeley  process 
was  the  small  space  which  it  occupied. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  in  reply,  said  they  had  trades, 
like  hatters  and  dyers,  who  required  a  soft 
water,  and  when  the  Corporation  acquired  the 
works  a  clause  was  put  in  the  Act  that  they 
should  effectually  soften  and  clarify  the  water 
supplied  by  them. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  John  Shaw 
on  “The  Detection  and  Prevention  of  Under¬ 
ground  Pollution.” 

Mr.  Whittaker,  London,  said  the  subject  was 
a  very  big  one,  and  the  question  was  whether 
they  were  able  at  present  to  take  proper 
precautionary  measures  without  some  further 
legislation  or  investigation  into  the  matter. 
He  did  not  see  at  present  how,  without  some 
assistance,  a  proper  protecting  area  could 
be  got.  Immediately  a  water  company  or  a 
Local  Authority  was  known  to  want  an  area  to 
protect  its  area  it  was  wonderful  how  the  price 
went  up.  Until  the  land  could  be  got  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
many  authorities  to  do  very  much.  He  hoped 
something  would  be  done  to  put  authorities  in 
the  power  to  do  something  without  fining  them 
for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Ingham,  Torquay,  and  Mr.  Tones,  Leyton, 
having  made  a  few  remarks,  Mr.  Shaw  replied, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


ARCH  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.— At  the 
general  meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst,, 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Peers  read  a  paper  on  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Nunnery  of  Little  Marlow,  Bucks. 
After  a  notice  of  what  documentary  evidence 
exists  as  to  the  foundation  and  history  of  the 
house,  he  suggested  that  the  De  Clare  family 
seemed  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
the  founders,  and  that  the  probable  date  of 
foundation  was  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  remains 
of  the  buildings  consisted  of  little  more  than 
the  lowest  course  of  the  walls,  and  the  site  had 
been  cleared  of  all  fallen  walling,  so  that  very 
few  details  were  available  for  the  purpose  of 
accurately  dating  the  remains  which  exist. 
The  actual  site  of  the  building  had  been  un¬ 
known,  and  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
spring  of  1902,  in  the  course  of  making  a  road 
Eventually  the  complete  plan  of  the  nunnery 
was  excavated  under  Mr.  Peers’s  superintend¬ 
ence.  The  buildings  consist  of  an  aisleless 
church  with  north  transept  and  eastern  chapel, 
and  a  western  tower,  a  cloister  on  the  south, 
having  on  its  east  side  the  chapter-house  and 
warming-house,  with  dorter  over,  and  the  rere¬ 
dorter  south  of  the  dorter  ;  on  the  south  side 
the  passage  to  the  infirmary,  and  the  frater 
with  the  kitchen  at  its  south-west  angle,  and 
on  the  west  sfde  the  cellar  and  guest-hall.  To 
the  south  of  the  frater  is  the  infirmary,  with  a 
building  on  its  south  side  which  was  partly  a 
latrine  and  partly,  it  would  seem,  the  quarters 
of  the  sister  in  charge  of  the  infirmary.  All 
buildings  had  been  of  simple  character,  with 
probably  little  decorative  detail,  and  none  had 
"  '  Local  chalk  served  as  ashlar 


red  roofing  tiles  in  the  quoins.  The  general 
date  of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
kitchen,  infirmary,  and  west  tower  and 
transept  of  the  church  being  subsequent 
additions.  A  good  series  of  glazed  paving 
tiles  found  on  the  site  were  exhibited.  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope,  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams,  and 
the  President  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Reader  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  con¬ 
tributed  a  paper  on  "  Pile  Structures  near 
London  Wall.”  On  the  north  of  London  Wall 
recent  excavations  have  disclosed  a  portion  of 
a  bed  of  the  ancient  stream  of  the  Wall  brook, 
at  a  depth  of  about  20  ft.  below  the  present 
level  of  the  street.  In  this  the  remains  of  pile 
structures  have  been  discovered.  This  portion 
of  the  stream  is  the  continuation  of  that  dis¬ 
covered  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  then  Colonel 
Lane- Fox, 'in  1866  on  the  south  side  of  London 
Wall.  General  Pitt-Rivers  then  pointed  out 
that  the  numerous  piles  which  occurred  there 
indicated  that  they  had  served  as  supports  for 

dwellings,  and  that  they  were  associated  with 

Roman  relics.  He  found  no  trace  of  the 
superstructures,  and  that  all  the  piles  had 
rotted  off  at  about  2  ft.  above  the  river  bottom. 
The  recent  discoveries  amply  confirm  the 
observations  of  this  distinguished  explorer,  the 
piles  in  this  part  being  perfectly  preserved,  and 
in  some  cases  their  tops  were  morticed 
into  horizontal  beams  overlying  them.  These 
piles  measured  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  7  in-  to 
10  in.  in  width  at  the  top,  and  were  connected 
by  planks  so  placed  as  to  form  walls  of 
irregular  compartments,  which  were  filled  up 
with  earth  and  rubbish.  In  this  way  a 
foundation  or  platform  was  raised  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream  about  4  ft.  high,  upon  which  the 
dwellings  were  built.  The  planks  were  well 
made,  many  being  upwards  of  6  ft.  in  length 
and  averaging  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  m  width,  and 
about  1}  in.  thick.  None  of  these  planks 
were  fastened  to  the  piles  with  nails.  Many 
nieces  of  morticed  and  shaped  wood  con¬ 
taining  nails,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of 
loose  nails,  were  in  the  soil  overlying  the 
platform,  and  show  that  the  superstructures 
were  of  timber.  No  signs  of  plaster,  and 
only  a  few  fragments  of  tiles  were  found. 
All  the  relics  associated  with  the  struc- 
lures  are  of  Romano-British  period,  and 
nothing  was  discovered  which  could  be 
referred  to  an  earlier  age.  Among  the  objects 
which  were  exhibited  was  a  remarkable  enam¬ 
elled  bronze  fibula  oebrooch  in  the  form  of 
a  fish,  several  implements  of  iron,  the  sole  of  a 
Roman  shoe  (caliga)  studded  with  hobnails,  a 
lead  seal  with  the  letters  L.V.,  pins  of  bronze 
and  bone,  Sic.  There  were  large  quantities  of 
pottery,  fragments  of  the  recognised  Romano- 
British  wares,  and  Red  Samian  was  plentiful, 
though  mostly  of  the  plainer  descriptions. 
One  of  those  bone  implements,  so  common  y 
found  in  London,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  in  making  pins,  was  found  at 
this  level.  Another  specimen  was  exhibited 
which  came  from  Moorfields,  found  at  a  depth  of 
->0  ft.,  and  in  the  sand  underlying  the  deposit  of 
the  swamp,  so  that,  although  the  majority  of 
these  implements  appear  to  belong  to 
Mediaeval  times,  their  origin  seems  to  be  of 
earlier  date.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  large 
number  of  human  skulls  that  have  been  found 
on  this  site.  In  the  portion  of  the  Wallbrock 
south  of  the  wall  a  deposit  of  peat .was  formed 
in  Roman  times,  but  on  the  north  the  Roman 
layer  was  chiefly  sand  and  river  silt  over 
which  the  peat  was  formed  at  a  period  later 
than  that  on  the  south.  It  is  concluded,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  stream  was  partially  blocked  up  by 
the  building  of  the  wall,  which  cut  off  a  portion 
of  the  water  supply  from  the  north  and  re¬ 
strained  the  tide  on  the  south,  causing  the 
exposure  of  the 'upper  part  of  the  pile  struc¬ 
tures  within  the  wall,  while  to  the  north  of  the 
city  the  water  accumulated  and  the  piles  were 
thus  much  better  preserved.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  organic  remains  of  the 
deposits  provided  confirmatory  evidence. 


mm  uc  iidu  nau  mice  tests  uiauc  m  me  iauuia-  been  vaulted.  — — — _  — -  —  - 

tory.  In  two  cases  the  coating  had  been  *  throughout,  and  was  in  part  replaced  by  thin 


Architectural  Museum.  —  An  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  has  been  called  for  Fridav  next,  the  19th 
inst..  at  four  o’clock,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  10 
affix  the  common  seal  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  to  an  agreement  between  the  Museum  ana 
the  A  cbitefiural  Association,  and  to  appoint  a 
liquidator.  After  the  special  business,  presentations 
will  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Maurice 
B.  Adams  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  the 
Roy  i-t  Architectural  Museum.  Sir  Wm.  Emerscn, 
p,-,L  dent,  will  take  the  chair. 
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entrance  and  wrought  iron 

GATES,  COLCHESTER  TOWN  HALL. 

■  HIS  illustration  ol  one  ol  Ihe  entrances 
to  Ihe  new  Town  Hall  at  Colchester  is 
given  mainly  with  the  object  of  show¬ 
ing  rh-  wrought-iron  gates,  which  were 
SSRh  H  Messrs-  Starkie  Gardner  &  Co. 
Ftdchcr  deslgn  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 

nrmHPihP  ‘n  the  left-hand  gate  displays  the 
arms  ol  the  town  of  Colchester  ;  the  raven  on 

ColchesTeP16  d  “  ^  CrCSt  of  tt,e  P“treeve  of 

VrTli?  ^rv££t .figures  over  the  doorway  are  by 
Mr.  Fabbrucci  and  Mr.  McCrossan.  y 


SHILLING  HALL,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

This  house,  which  stands  upon  thesileof 
he  old  hall  which  was  pulled  down  some 
three  years  ago,  is  built  of  stone  rubble  with 
rough- cast  dashed  with  Colchester  gravel,  and 
|  nne  ashlar  stone  dressing-’.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  dark-red  sand-faced  Staffordshire 
tiles,  and  the  external  woodwork  is  painted 
white.  r 

The  windows  are  titled  with  metal  case¬ 
ments  with  Crown  glass  in  lead  glazing, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Henry  Hope  &  Sons,  \ 
j  ol  Birmingham,  who  are  also  responsible  for  ' 
the  heating  and  hot-water  services. 

The  staircase  is  of  oak.  The  main  rooms 
and  carridors  are  fitted  with  panelling,  dadoes,  I 
and  mounted  pieces  of  oak.  The  fireplace 
opemegs  and  hearths  are  laid  with  old  Dutch 
tiles.  The  oakwork,  which  is  of  very  fine  i 


quality,  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Garvie  & 
Sons,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Henderson,  of  [arrow  ;  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Wright,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


COWLEY  MANOR,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

These  illustrations  show  the  new  porch  and 
piazza  at  the  above,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
extensive  alterations  which  have  been  carried 
out  la'ely  and  are  now  completed.  The  house, 
which  is  illustrated  in  an  old  plate  of  the 
Building  News ,  April  16.  1858,  appears  to  have 
been  a  Georgian  one  of  three  stories,  square 
on  plan,  con  aining  about  fifteen  rooms,  and 
during  i8.5d-S  was  considerably  added  to  from 
the  designs  o‘  the  late  Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke. 
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Two  years  ago  further  extensive  additions 
were  designed,  and  have  since  been  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Briggs,  comprising  a  new  dining  -  room 
42  ft.  by  23  ft.,  a  new  billiard-room  and  a 
sitting-room,  about  eighteen  new  bedrooms, 
a  conservatory  and  a  ballroom,  65  ft.  by  31  ft., 
also  the  remodelling  of  the  kitchen  offices, 
with  considerable  additions.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  ashlar  in  Birdlip  stone,  with 
Hollington  stone  dressings.  The  dining-room 
billiard-room,  and  hall  have  been  panelled  in 
mahogany,  with  heavily  carved  shields  and 
swags  over  the  mantelpieces  in  limewood.  A 
new  staircase  in  mahogany  has  been  added. 
The  ceilings  are  heavily  enriched  in  plaster, 
the  enriched  work  in  the  dining-room  being 
gilt.  The  ballroom  walls  inside  are  panelled 
and  painted  white,  the  panels  above  the  dado 
being  filled  with  silk. 

Messrs.  T.  Parnell  &  Son,  of  Rugby,  were 
the  general  contractors.  Messrs.  H.  H. 
Martyn  &  Co.,  of  Cheltenham,  carried  out  the 
panellings,  staircase,  carving,  and  the  plaster 
coved  enriched  ceiling  in  the  ballroom. 
Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Sons,  of  49,  Rathbone- 
place,  W.,  worked  the  moulded  and  enriched 
ceilings  and  friezes  in  the  dining-room,  billiard- 
room,  and  hall.  To  Messrs.  Clements  Jea'^es, 
of  51,  Great  Russell-street,  W.,  was  entrusted 
the  general  warming,  and  also  the  ventilation. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Hodnett  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 
The  illustrations  are  from  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Waring,  and  were  exhibited 
in  last  year’s  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


PROPOSED  STREET  OF  FLATS, 
DULWICH. 

This  picturesque  row  of  small  houses  in 
flats  is  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Rhodes  (London). 
As  the  plan  shows,  the  two  higher  gables  are 
intended  to  contain  studios. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  A 
COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

This  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academv  of  1900,  is  intended  as  a 
rather  heavy  wooden  treatment  of  a  sitting- 
room  hall  of  the  farm  house  type  of  country 
house.  The  materials  were  to  be  deal,  oak- 
stained  and  beeswaxed,  and  thin  copper 
sheathing,  the  copper  to  be  lacquered. 

G.  Bailey. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS. 

The  first  dinner  of  this  newly  formed 
Society  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
P.  Rideal,  F.I.C.,  on  Friday  evening  in  last 
week  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  Among>t 
tho-e  present  were  Dr.  G.  Reid  (Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Northampton),  Dr.  L. 
Parkes(Sanitar\  Institute),  Lieut.-Colonel  Jones, 
V.C.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott  Moncrieff,  Mr.  I.  Young 
(Chairman,  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association). 
Mr.  G.  Lathom,  &c. 

Mr.  Croll  submitted  the  toast  of  “  The  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Association,”  and  expressed  the 
great  appreciation  of  the  members  of  the 
services  of  Dr.  Rideal  during  the  first  year  ot 
the  Association.  The  greater  portion  of  their 
time  had  been  taken  up  so  far  in  drawing  up 
rules  and  in  other  matters  incidental  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  society,  but  now  they 
were  thoroughly  started,  and  hoped  to  hold 
frequent  meetings  in  the  coming  year.  One 
matter  they  meant  to  push  forward  was  that  of 
sewage  managers  becoming  entitled  to  super¬ 
annuation.  Mr.  Croll  also  referred  in  eulogistic 
terms  to  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ball,  the  secretary. 

Dr.  Rideal,  in  reply,  said  he  had  felt  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  elected  the  first  President 
of  the  Association,  and  he  considered  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  done  very  well  for  the  first  year. 
In  the  summer  they  had  a  day  at  the  Parkes 
Museum  and  in  visiting  two  typical  works, 
where  they  learned  a  good  deal.  A  pioneer 
meeting  had  been  held  in  Manchester,  and  a 
branch  established  there,  and  there  was  also  a 
desire  to  establish  a  similar  branch  in  York 
shire.  Their  membership  was  at  present 
eighty-eight,  which  was  a  very  good  muster 
for  a  young  association.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  difficult  to  define  what  the  qualifications  for 
the  manager  of  a  sewage  disposal  works  were. 
At  first  he  was  a  farm  labourer,  and  then  a 
market  gardener,  and  then  a  bit  of  an 
engineer  ;  next  he  had  to  become  a  chemist, 
and  very  shortly  he  would  have  to  become  a 
qualified  medical  man  to  be  licensed  under  the 
Vivisection  Act  to  inject  pathogenic  organisms 
into  guinea-pig®.  Those  multifarious  duties 
really  made  it  difficult  to  say  what  class  of 
men  were  qualified  lo  belong  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a'so  difficult  to  predict  what  class  of 
men  would  be  the  managers  in  the  future.  So 
far,  however,  the  eighty-eight  managers  in  the 


Association  had  combined  together  with  the 
object  of  qualifying  in  all  their  multifarious 
duties,  and  of  meeting  to  discuss  the  difficult 
problems  before  them.  In  May,  1898,  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
problem  of  sewage  disposal,  and  to  find  if  it 
were  possible  to  displace  the  old  sewage  farms 
by  what  was  called  modern  bacteriological 
methods.  Three  years  afterwards  the  Com¬ 
mission  issued  a  Report,  and  said  that 
the  old  -  fashioned  methods  of  finally  dis¬ 
posing  of  sewage  on  land  were  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  that  the  newer 
bacteriological  methods  might  be  used,  with 
proper  safeguards.  They  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter  thought  that  a  definition 
of  the  machinery  by  which  a  satisfactory 
effluent  could  be  obtained  would  meet  the  case, 
and  thought  it  was  only  necessary  then  to  study 
these  modern  bacteriological  methods  to  get 
over  the  difficulties  of  those  towns  which 
found  it  hard  to  get  land  for  sewage  disposal. 
When,  however,  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  approached,  that  body  said,  “  This  is  an 
interim  Report,  and  it  says  these  newer 
bacteriological  methods  can  only  be  used  with 
proper  safeguards.”  The  problem  thus 
became  that  of  what  are  proper  safeguards  ; 
the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  give  them 
much  help,  and  they  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
There  had,  however,  been  a  second  Report, 
which  told  them  that  the  different  processes 
and  methods  of  treatment  are  not  under  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  present,  but  that  they  must  judge  of 
the  effluent  as  being  a  thine  which  contained 
no  pathogenic  organisms.  When  they  came  to 
deal  with  pathogenic  organisms,  they  found  it 
was  an  organism  which,  when  injected  into  a 
guinea-pig,  caused  its  death.  That  was  the 
effluent  they  must  not  discharge  into  any  river 
or  estuary  in  England,  and  it  showed  that 
their  duties  were  entirely  changed  if  that 
second  Report  was  of  any  value.  It  was  such 
problems  as  these  and  others  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  have  to  consider. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  V.C.,  proposed 
“  Kindred  Associations,”  and,  referring  to  the 
treatment  of  sewage,  said  he  was  greatlv 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Job.  viz.,  il  Who  can  make  an  unclean  thing 
clean  ?  Not  any  man."  In  the  Charter  of  the 
Civil  Engineers  an  engineer  was  defined  as 
one  who  follows  and  applies  the  laws  of  Nature 
to  tfye  qse  and  convenience  of  man,  and  that 
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was  all  they  could  do  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sewage. 

Dr.  Louis  Parkes,  in  response,  remarked  that 
if  sewage  managers  were  going  to  be  all  the 
President  had  said,  they  would  be  in  future 
Admirable  Crichtons,  and  the  Association 
would  take  a  high  place  amongst  the  learned 
societies.  A  little  common  sense  must  be 
introduced  into  the  question  of  bacteriological 
treatment,  and  none  ought  to  expect  drinking 
water  to  be  obtained  from  the  effluent. 

Mr.  I.  Young  also  replied  to  the  toast. 

The  toast  of  “  The  Visitors  ”  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ashton,  and  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Reid, 
who  said  he  declined  to  believe  that  sewage 
could  be  converted  into  drinking  water  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Martin  (Exeter),  who  pointed  out  that 
the  position  of  a  sewage  manager  was  too 
often  made  one  of  unnecessary  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  river  inspector  on 
the  one  hand  watching  his  effluent,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  Town  Council  was  complaining 
of  the  large  expense  of  chemicals. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  The  President 
and  Council  Elect, ”  and  congratulated  the 
Association  on  having  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  method 
of  sewage  disposal,  as  its  second  President. 

Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff,  in  reply,  said  that  while 
it  was  true  that  others  were  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  sewage  managers  had 
to  do,  yet  the  fact  remained  that  the  sewage 
managers  were  personally  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  modern  civilisation  had 
to  deal  with.  It  was  quite  certain  that  if  they 
did  not  successfully  deal  with  that  problem  it 
would  deal  with  them  in  a  most  drastic  manner 
in  the  form  of  polluted  rivers,  a  heightened 
death-rate,  and  the  waste  of  vast  material 
resources.  He  supposed  that  none  of  them 
were  dealing  with  the  problem  with  exactly 
the  same  appliances  and  methods,  and  thus  it 
was  the  more  important  that  the  various  facts 
should  be  collected,  so  that  a  common  expe¬ 
rience  might  lead  to  a  comparison  of  results. 
The  Local  Government  Board  was  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  responsible  for  sanctioning 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  such 
works  as  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  behind 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  the  prac¬ 
tising  engineer.  It  was  positively  the  business 
of  such  a  Government  Department  and  of  such 
a  profession  as  the  practising  engineer  to  be 
oracular.  The  engineer  must  give  up  what  he 
knew  and  dispose  of  his  knowledge,  but  they 
knew  that  the  Government  Department  and 
the  practising  engineer  had  failed  to  find  a 
final  solution  of  this  great  problem  in  the 
sense  that  a  final  solution  had  been  found 
in  such  questions  as  locomotion  and  lighting. 
With  regard  to  the  sewage  problem,  the 
voices  of  the  oracles  had  been  somewhat  shaky 
of  late,  and  also  somewhat  incomprehensible, 
and  so  another  oracle  was  called  in  in  the 
shape  of  a  Royal  Commission.  The  second 
Report  of  that  Commission  was  no  report  at 
all,  for  it  consisted  of  ten  reports  of  officers  of 
the  Commission,  and  contained  no  guidance. 
They  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  oxidisa¬ 
tion  of  sterile  sewage,  the  Manchester  experi¬ 
ment®,  bacteriological  standards  with  relation 
to  efiluenls,  anthrax  in  Yeovil  sewage,  the 
longevity  of  the  bacillus  typhosis  in  sewage, 
the  effect  of  filtration  in  reducing  the  number 
of  bacteria  in  sewage  effluents,  the  pollution  of 
the  River  Severn,  the  self-purification  of  the 
River  Severn,  and  some  of  the  chief  methods 
used  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
sewage  effluents.  He  did  not  say  those 
subjects  were  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Commission,  but  they  were  practically 
all_  subjects  of  academic  interest,  and  the 
officers  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  answer  much  more  pressing 
questions  which  practical  sewage  managers 
had  to  deal  with.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  four  simple  questions  to  be  answered  : — 
(1)  W  hat  is  the  best  kind  of  material  for  the 
filtration  of  the  crude  effluent?  (2)  What  is 
the  best  means  of  distributing  the  liquid  ? 
(3)  W  hat  is  the  proper  period  which  ought  to 
take  place  between  each  change  of  the  liquid  ? 
And  (4)  What  is  the  proper  quantity  of  air  in 
order  to  produce  the  highest  standard  of 
oxidisation  in  the  final  effluent  ?  That  all  those 
questions  would  be  answered  satisfactorily  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  ;  but  whether  the 
Royal  Commission  would  supply  them  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen.  Personally,  he  doubted  if 
it  would.  He  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
near  the  final  solution,  and  that  it  was  not 


unlikely  that  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
would  be  the  first  to  find  it. 

The  toast  of  “The  Press”  concluded  the 
proceedings. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock,  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street,  S.W. 
(Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  President,  in  the  chair), 
when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tyler  on 
“  Estate  Duty  Valuations  and  Agricultural 
Property.” 

The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Penfold,  announced 
some  donations  to  the  library  and  the  library 
fund,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
donors. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  meeting  was 
being  held  in  the  afternoon  in  response  to  a 
request  of  some  of  the  country  members,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  attend  the  evening  meet¬ 
ings.  Considering  the  weather,  he  was  sure 
the  meeting  was  a  representative  one. 

Mr.  Tyler  then  read  his  paper,  which  dealt 
with  the  Finance  \ct  of  1894,  in  regard  to  the 
incidence  of  the  estate  duty  upon  agricultural 
estates.  He  explained  that  by  Section  7,  Sub¬ 
section  5,  second  paragraph,  special  limitations 
are  set  to  the  liability  of  agricultural  property 
to  the  estate  duty,  and  this  is  done  by  the 
somewhat  rough  and  ready  method  of  pro¬ 
viding  that  no  excess  of  value  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  estate  above  a  certain  standard  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  assessing  such  an  estate 
to  the  estate  duty.  In  his  opinion  the  policy  of 
making  concessions  to  the  owners  of  agricul¬ 
tural  property,  would  not  receive  much  adverse 
criticism  from  members  of  the  Institution,  but 
he  anticipated  that  there  would  be  considerable 
doubt  whether  the  method  adopted  by  the 
legislature  in  this  instance  was  calculated  to  be 
of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  illogical,  to  say  the  least  of  it  ;  and 
moreover,  the  benefits  secured  were,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  think,  felt,  as  a  general  rule,  by  those 
who  stood  least  in  need  of  them.  He  then 
dealt  with  the  following  points  :  The  valua¬ 
tion  ;  annual  value  ;  deductions  and  net  annual 
value ;  capital  value ;  addition  to  capital 
value  ;  and  settlement  of  disputes. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dixon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  A.  Brown,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Eve  (who  was  not  in  favour  of  the  early  hour 
of  the  meeting  :  “These  meetings  should  be  in 
play-time  and  not  in  work-time”),  Burrows, 
G.  Langridge,  Crawter,  J.  Walker,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tyler,  who 
replied. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  January  12,  when  Mr. 
Scoble  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Rural  Drainage 
and  Sewage  Disposal." 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  SANITARY  INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Saturday  last  week  at  the  Carpenters' 
Hall,  E.C.,  Mr.  Young,  Chairman,  presiding. 

With  reference  to  the  resolution  adopted  at 
a  previous  meeting,  complaining  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Dr.  Wynter  Blythe  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  water  test,  the  Chairman  said  the 
following  letter  had  been  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  : — 

“  Your  letter  of  October  10,  with  reference  to 
the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Wynter  Blythe  in 
the  Southwark  drainage  case,  was  laid  before 
the  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  reply  that  the  Council  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  or 
action  taken  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
or  any  of  its  members  in  their  individual 
capacity.” 

He  (the  Chairman)  ventured  to  think  thG 
letter  would  be  received  by  the  meeting  in  the 
same  spirit  as  it  had  already  been  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association — viz.,  that  it  was  an 
evasive  answer  to  the  question  put  to  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Institute.  They  did  not  agree  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Blythe  ;  they  differed 
with  him  absolutely,  and,  if  he  needed 
evidence,  they  were  prepared  to  take  him 
into  their  districts  and  introduce  him  to  their 
systems  of  water-testing,  and  to  show  him 
that  the  drains  were  capable  of  resisting  the 
water  test  many  years  after.  However,  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  Dr. 
Blythe  and  to  the  Sanitary  Institute,  could 
be  given  by  members  turning  up  in  large 


numbers  at  the  meeting  on  the  following 
Wednesday.  A  large  number  of  the  members 
of  that  Association  were  also  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  and  they  had  now  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  entering  their  protest. 

Four  new  members  were  elected,  viz.,  one 
from  Scarborough,  one  from  East  Ham,  one 
from  Portland,  and  one  from  Middlesbrough. 

Fogs  and  Smoke. 

Business  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Darling,  demonstrator  and  lecturer 
in  the  Electrical  Department,  City  and  Guilds 
Technical  College,  Finsbury,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  “  Fogs  and  Smoke,” 
illustrating  his  lecture  by  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments. 

It  was  only  in  recent  years,  remarked  the 
lecturer,  that  the  exact  nature  of  fogs  and 
mists  had  been  understood.  By  a  series  of 
beautiful  experiments  Aitken  had  shown  that 
the  presence  of  dust  was  essential  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  fog  or  mist.  Each  little  speck  of 
dust  acted  as  a  centre  or  kernel  round  which 
water  collected  when  the  temperature  was  low 
enough  to  cause  condensation.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  myriad  spheres  of  water,  each 
containing  a  particle  of  dust  or  solid  matter  as 
its  centre,  was  to  produce  the  appearance 
which  they  described  as  fog  or  mist.  A  mist 
might  be  regarded  as  a  mild  variety  of  fog,  not 
so  intense  as  the  latter,  and  easily  dissipated. 
Mists  were  usually  formed  over  cold  ground 
during  the  night,  and  were  soon  dispersed 
when  day  dawned  and  the  temperature  rose. 
Fogs,  however,  did  not  depend  upon  cold 
ground  for  their  formation,  but  upon  a  cooling 
effect  in  the  atmosphere  itself.  They  were 
also  denser  than  mists,  and  more  difficult  to 
dissipate,  and  in  the  presence  of  smoke  pos¬ 
sessed  a  peculiar  colour,  with  which  they  in 
London  were,  unhappi'y,  too  familiar.  Both 
fogs  and  mists,  however,  possessed  the  common 
character  of  being  due  to  the  condensation  of 
water  round  dust  centres,  and  both  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  atmosphere  being  cooled  down 
sufficiently  to  deposit  the  surplus  moisture. 

The  lecturer  observed  that  it  would  be  an 
ideal  state  of  affairs  if  we  could  live  in  an 
atmosphere  free  from  dust,  in  which  fogs  and 
mists  would  be  things  unknown.  It  was  an 
ideal,  however,  which  would  never  be  attained. 
So  long  as  there  were  winds  blowing,  and 
dust  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  would 
also  be  dust  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  under  proper  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  aqueous  vapour,  mists  and  fogs  would 
be  produced.  Thus  at  sea,  far  beyond  the 
region  of  smoke,  fogs  were  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  although  such  fogs  lacked  the  density 
of  city  fogs.  They  could  not  expect  that  fogs 
could  be  eradicated  ;  but  the  duty  which 
devolved  upon  sanitarians,  and  all  others  who 
had  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  heart, 
was  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  terrors  of  fogs 
to  a  minimum  by  preventing  the  needless 
generation  of  smoke.  The  Public  Health  Acts 
had  placed  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Sanitary 
Authorities,  which,  rightly  used,  might  greatly 
diminish  the  intensity  of  city  fogs,  by  the 
infliction  of  severe  penalties  upon  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  generation  of  unnecessary 
smoke.  This  power,  however,  should  be  used 
with  discretion.  Sanitary  experts  would.  Mr. 
Darling  thought,  gsin  more  by  co-operating 
with  engineers  with  a  view  to  smoke  abate¬ 
ment  than  by  creating  absurd  and  unpractical 
restrictions  which  caused  engineers  to  regard 
them  as  faddists.  It  was  a  matter  for  regret 
that  mutual  action  of  this  kind  was  seldom  to 
be  found,  and  a  state  of  enmity  existed  fre¬ 
quently  between  the  Sanitary  Authority  and  the 
consumer. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  to 
prevent  the  production  of  smoke  as  far  as 
possible  ;  but  of  all  the  appliances  in  the 
market  none,  in  his  (the  lecturer’s)  experience, 
had  proved  entirely  successful,  except  in  special 
cases.  A  good  stoker,  whether  human  or 
mechanical,  was  probably  the  most  important 
factor  in  smoke  prevention  ;  and  next  to  that 
came  a  judicious  selection  of  coal.  This  latter 
consideration  was  far  too  frequently  neglected, 
and  by  burning  a  cheap  fuel  a  consumer  often 
lost  more  in  smoke  than  he  saved  by  paying  a 
low  price  for  his  fuel.  The  lecturer  said  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  cheap  gaseous  fuels, 
such  as  Mond's,  appeared  to  offer  the  best 
solution  of  the  smoke  problem.  He  submitted 
that  the  powers  of  Sanitary  Authorities  should 
be  used  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that  a 
certain  amount  of  smoke  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
avoidable  in  connexion  with  many  industries, 
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and  they  should  not  unduly  harass  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  honestly  tried  to  keep  the  smoke 
down  to  a  minimum.  In  the  Woolwich 
district,  where  he  (Mr.  Darling)  resided,  one 
of  the  greatest  smoke  -  producers  was  the 
County  Council.  He  had  frequently  observed 
the  free  ferry  steamers  emit  dense  volumes 
of  black  smoke,  not  for  one  minute,  but  for 
twenty  consecutive  minutes  ;  and  this,  he  was 
informed,  occurred  daily.  Indeed,  it  was 
curious  that  the  chimneys  in  Woolwich  which 
were  sacred  from  the  arm  of  the  law  emitted 
nearly  all  the  smoke.  The  Arsenal  chimneys, 
for  example,  if  belonging  to  a  private  firm, 
would  furnish  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the 
“one  m:nute”  prosecuting  authority  ;  and,  to 
complete  the  trio,  the  next  greatest  smoke 
producer  was  the  Borough  Council's  de¬ 
structor.  It  was  certain,  in  the  case  of  the 
Arsenal  chimneys,  that  the  smoke  was  unavoid¬ 
able  consistent  with  the  efficient  working  of  the 
plant  ;  and  this  might  or  might  not  obtain  in 
the  other  two  cases.  But  the  private  consumer 
was  surely  entitled  to  the  same  consideration, 
and  he,  therefore,  entered  a  plea  for  “  sweet 
reasonableness”  in  smoke  prosecutions.  He 
did  so  because  there  was  a  widespread 
tendency  to  estimate  smoke  prevention  by  the 
number  of  convictions  secured,  and  not  by  the 
increased  purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
diminished  intensity  of  fogs.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  he  could  see  little  immediate  prospect 
of  any  vast  improvement  in  respect  to  fogs  and 
smoke  in  large  cities  and  industrial  centres. 
The  smoke  produced  by  domestic  fires,  and  the 
unavoidable  smoke  connected  with  manu¬ 
factures,  would  always  furnish  sufficient 
material  for  dense  fogs  until  some  ideal 
method  of  producing  heat  without  smoke  had 
been  discovered.  Fogs  and  smoke  appeared 
to  be  the  penalties  of  an  age  of  commercialism, 
coupled,  in  the  case  of  fogs,  with  a  damp 
climate  ;  yet  any  well-directed  effort  for  the 
prevention  of  smoke  could  not  fail  to  minimise, 
if  only  slightly,  the  terrors  of  the  fog  fiend. 

A  discussion  followed,  the  various  speakers 
concurring  with  the  lecturer  in  his  plea  for 
“  sweet  reasonableness  ”  in  smoke  prose¬ 
cutions. 


INSTITUTE  OF  SANITARY  ENGINEERS, 
LTD. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Dr.  I.  C.  Thresh,  M.O.H.  Essex  County 
Council,  presided,  and  those  present  included 
Professor  W.  J.  Dibdin,  Professor  W.  R. 
Smith,  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  W.  Dixon,  Mr.  Ernest 
Berrington.  Mr.  J.  Farley,  Mr.  S.  J.  Adams, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Ashley 
(the  Secretary). 

Following  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Professor 
W.  R.  Smith  proposed  “  The  Institute  of 
Sanitary  Engineers,  Ltd.”  He  said  it  was 
a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they  should  be 
holding  their  dinner  that  evening,  for  the  day 
had  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  greatest 
piece  of  sanitary  engineering  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  He  alluded  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  dam  at  the  Nile  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught.  That  gigantic  en¬ 
gineering  work  would  undoubtedly  bring 
untold  blessings  to  many  millions  of  people. 
It  would  revolutionise  the  condition  of 
things  in  Egypt,  and  would  cause  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  towns  on  the  Nile  which  would 
never  have  been  thought  of,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  towns  would  be  enabled  to  live 
under  conditions  which  were  never  dreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago.  The  members  of  that 
Institute  might  not  be  engaged  in  the  same 
gigantic  undertakings,  but  every  Fellow  and 
every  member  of  the  Institute  had  some  good 
work  to  do  which,  if  it  be  well  done,  must 
result  in  happiness  to  some  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  Institute  had  for  its  object 
the  association  of  men  who  were  engaged  in 
sanitary  engineering  work,  and  who  by  their 
association  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
more  perfect,  and  more  able  to  deal  with  the 
various  problems  which  came  before  them. 
During  the  past  year  he  knew  the  Institute 
had  made  many  strides.  They  had  insti¬ 
tuted,  he  believed  for  the  first  time, 
classes  for  the  education  of  men  who  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  position  of  sanitary 
engineers.  That,  he  thought,  was  a  most 
desirable  thing,  and  indicated  on  the  part  of 
any  sanitary  body  a  desire  to  take  a  very  high 
place  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  people  with 
whom  they  might  be  associated.  Then  they 
had  examinations.  He  was  not  quite  sure 


whether  those  examinations  were  looked  upon 
as  consequential  to  their  courses  of  instruction, 
but,  as  a  somewhat  old  Parliamentary  hand  at 
that  sort  of  work,  he  would  suggest  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Council  whether  that  should 
not  be  so.  Examinations  were  all  very  well  in 
their  way,  but  examinations  without  any  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  were  not  of  such  great 
importance  in  his  judgment  as  the  previous 
training,  and  therefore,  if  they  had  examina¬ 
tions,  he  hoped  they  would  see  their  way  to 
insist  upon  a  proper  curriculum  of  study  which 
should  alone  admit  to  their  examinations.  Also 
during  the  past  year  they  had  had  for  the  first 
time  a  summer  meeting,  at  Buxton.  That 
meeting  was  eminently  successful,  and  should 
encourage  them  to  proceed  with  such  gather¬ 
ings  in  future  years.  He  had  to  associate  with 
the  toast  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  who 
were  well  known  to  him,  and  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Institute  for 
some  time — Dr.  Thresh,  the  President,  and 
Mr.  Rayner, ^Chairman  of  the  Council.  So  far 
as  Mr.  Rayner  was  concerned,  they  knew  much 
more  about  him  than  he  (the  speaker)  did,  but 
he  was  quite  sure  he  had  devoted  an  amount  of 
energy  and  ability  to  the  Institute  during  the 
past  year  which  had  not  a  little  contributed  to 
the  success  which  it  had  attained.  Of  Dr. 
Thresh  he  could  say  much  more,  as  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  for  a  great 
many  years.  They  were  extremely  fortunate 
in  securing  such  an  able,  distinguished,  and 
well-known  man  as  Dr.  Thresh  as  President  of 
their  Institute,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Institute  for  the  past  year  must 
have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  it. 

Dr.  Thresh,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said  he 
felt  that  an  Institute  of  this  kind  should  have  a 
future  before  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  got  a 
name  which  was  singularly  taking,  and  its 
objects  and  aims  were  high  and  worthy  of 
all  encouragement.  If  an  Association  met  a 
felt  want,  it  would  succeed  ;  if  it  did  not,  it 
would  speedily  die  of  inanition  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  not  always  the  lustiest 
baby  that  made  the  strongest  man.  That  As¬ 
sociation  might  be  said  to  have  emerged  from 
its  infancy  and  was  reaching  that  period 
when  it  should  grow  with  vigour  ;  but  that 
period  was  one  which  had  its  peculiar 
dangers  of  growth  being  subordinated  to 
strength.  To  be  a  real  success  such  an  Insti¬ 
tute  must  grow  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
strength,  and  he  believed  that  the  lines  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  Council  would  give 
both  strength  and  increase  in  numbers  to  the 
Association.  The  work  that  had  been  done 
in  connexion  with  revising  the  articles  of 
association  would,  he  believed,  strengthen 
it  and  put  it  on  a  sound  basis.  He 
was  also  pleased  with  the  summer  meeting 
held  during  the  past  year,  and  he  hoped 
and  believed  that  that  would  be  the  first  of 
an  annual  series  of  similar  gatherings.  An¬ 
other  important  step  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  lectures  to  which  Professor  Smith  had 
referred.  That  was  a  most  admirable  idea, 
and  if  carried  out  ably,  as  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be,  he  thought  ultimately  it  must  be  a 
great  success.  Their  lecturers  should  be 
gentlemen  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  they  had  to  speak. 
As  to  the  giving  of  certificates,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  however  valuable  teaching  might 
be  in  itself,  there  should  be  some  certainty  that 
a  man  had  had  a  practical  training  before  he 
was  admitted  to  the  final  examination  which 
entitled  him  to  become  a  member  or  a  Fellow 
of  the  Institute.  Every  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  examination  was  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  a 
man’s  knowledge  and  ability,  and  then  when 
he  had  obtained  the  certificate  he  would  be 
proud  of  it,  and  other  people  would  emulate 
him  and  desire  to  possess  it.  One  matter 
would  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  Council,  and  that  was  whether  they 
should  have  a  special  journal  to  embody  the 
views  and  forward  ithe  interests  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  ;  but  he  would  advise  them  to  proceed 
very  cautiously  in  such  a  matter.  He  would 
like  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  well  if  it  were  made  compulsory  upon 
all  students  who  submitted  themselves  for 
examination  to  prepare  a  paper  which  could 
be  read  and  discussed  by  the  members  at  the 
meetings.  In  conclusion,  he  could  add  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  gratification  to  him  to  be  able  to 
say  that  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office  he  left 
the  Institute  better  than  when  he  assumed  the 
presidential  chair.  He  felt  quite  sure 'that  the 
interests  of  the  Association  would  be  perfectly 


safe  in  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Professor 
W,  J.  Dibdin,  and  he  wished  both  him  and  the 
Institute  every  success. 

Mr.  Rayner,  who  was  to  have  also  responded, 
sent  a  telegram  regretting  his  inability  to  be 
present. 

The  toast  of  “The  Imperial  Forces”  was 
given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Reveirs,  and  suitably 
acknowledged  by  Lieut.-Colonel  G.  W.  Dixon. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Colcart,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
“The  Visitors,”  remarked  that  Mr.  Dibdin, 
who  was  to  respond  to  ihe  toast,  would,  he 
felt  quite  sure,  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  chair  in  the  coming  year  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Institute  of  which  he  was  such 
a  distinguished  member. 

Mr.  Dibdin,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said 
that  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
was  one  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud. 
As  to  the  Institute,  it  might  with  advantage 
have  been  born  a  little  earlier  ;  but  still  he 
felt  that  it  had  a  most  valuable  and  useful 
future  before  it.  He  rejoiced  to  think  that  it 
had  emerged  from  the  youthful  stage,  and 
they  could  rely  upon  him  to  do  the  very  best 
he  could  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  during  the  coming  year. 

The  toast  of  “The  Press”  terminated  the 
proceedings. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of 
Ireland. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland  was 
held  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  offices,  20, 
Lincoln-place,  Dublin,  Mr.  George  C.  Ashlin, 
President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair. 
The  President,  in  the  course  of  his  annual 
address,  referred  to  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  recognised  form  of  building  con¬ 
tracts,  and  dealing  with  questions  of  educa¬ 
tion,  qualification,  and  registration,  said  that 
a  most  laudable  desire  had  lately  sprung  up 
amongst  their  junior  members  and  aspirants  in 
the  profession  to  improve  the  system  of  archi¬ 
tectural  education,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
distinctive  qualification  by  a  compulsory  ex¬ 
amination,  as  in  other  professions,  and,  he 
presumed,  of  paving  the  way  ultimately  to 
the  statutory  registration  of  all  practising 
architects.  He  was  sure  the  senior  members 
sympathised  with  this  desire  thoroughly,  and 
would  be  most  willing  to  aid  the  movement  in 
any  way  in  their  power.  There  was  no  use, 
however,  disguising  the  fact  that  it  was  most 
difficult  to  determine  the  best  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  even  the  first  of  these  objects  quickly 
under  present  conditions  in  Ireland.  Still,  he 
thought,  if  there  was  grit  enough  in  the  move¬ 
ment  amongst  the  junior  members,  and  if  too 
much  was  not  attempted  at  first,  something 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future,  of 
a  modest  character  at  all  events,  towards  the 
improvement  of  architectural  education  in 
Dublin.  He  thought  the  views  expressed  by 
the  deputation  of  the  Architectural  Association 
of  Ireland  at  the  Council  meeting  that  day 
were  eminently  practical,  viz.,  that  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  study  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
profession  should  be  provided  here  in  Dublin 
to  be  of  any  avail,  and  that  the  examinations 
should  be  specially  organised  and  conducted 
to  suit  the  special  circumstances  that  existed 
in  Ireland.  It  might  be  well  to  provide  also 
that  the  candidates  should  attend  an  approved 
class  or  school  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
education  of  practical  architects.  If  such  a 
scheme  could  be  perfected,  he  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  Institute  might,  after  some 
time,  put  forward  a  recognised  form  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  containing  a  provision  making  it 
obligatory  for  the  pupil  to  comply  with  this 
condition,  and  to  pass  the  examination  before 
completing  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  way 
as  it  had  put  forward  the  required  form  of 
building  contract. — The  hon.  secretary  (Mr. 
Kaye  Parry)  submitted  the  annual  report, 
which  contained  the  following  : — The  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  May 
by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  respecting  the  pro¬ 
posed  College  of  Science  buildings  in  Upper 
Merrion-street  naturally  came  as  a  surprise 
and  disappointment  to  the  profession.  Your 
Council,  having  considered  the  matter,  passed 
the  following  resolution,  giving  expression  to 
their  views  on  the  extraordinary  proposal  of 
the  Government,  viz  : — “  That  the  attention  of 
the  Council  having  been  drawn  to  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  28,  thus  reported,  ‘  As  to  the 
architect,  before  the  Bill  left  the  House  he 
would  give  the  name  of  the  architect  selected. 
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No  choice  had  yet  been  made,  but  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  were  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  the  claims  of  several  architects, 
both  British  and  Irish,  had  been  considered. 
Personally,  he  should  be  most  anxious  to  have 
an  Irish  architect  ;  but  in  any  case,  whatever 
was  done,  hon.  members  might  rest  assured 
that  the  Government  should  associate  an  Irish 
architect  with  the  work.’  The  Council  depre¬ 
cate  that  only  in  mere  concession  to  Irish 
sentiment  an  Irish  architect  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  English  architect  in  designing 
and  carrying  out  the  proposed  public  offices 
(College  of  Science)  in  Dublin.  It  resents  the 
imputation  conveyed  publicly  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities  of  his  Majesty’s 
Treasury  there  is  not  in  Ireland  an  architect 
of  sufficient  reputation  and  capacity  to  design 
and  carry  out  such  a  work  as  sole  architect  in 
the  usual  manner.”  Whatever  the  outcome 
of  our  action  may  be,  it  is  very  encouraging  to 
find  that  we  have  the  sympathy  and  support 

of  our  professional  brethren  in  England. - 

Sir  Thomas  Drew,  in  proposing  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  hoped  that  more  attention 
would  be  given  to  the  exhibition  of  architec¬ 
tural  works.  They  had  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  their  works  at  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  he  trusted  they  would  take 

advantage  of  it. - Mr.  R.  O’Brien  Smyth 

seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which, 
after  discussion,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

- The  following  were  elected  as  a  Council 

of  the  Institute  : — Messrs.  C.  J.  MacCarthy,  Sir 
Thomas  Drew,  R.  C.  Orpen.  W.  M.  Mitchell, 
T.  R.  Carroll,  A.  E.  Murray,  G.  P.  Sheridan,  F. 
Batchelor,  and  C.  Geoghegan  ;  F.  G.  Hicks, 
President,  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland, 
ex-officio  member. — The  annual  dinner  took 
place  in  the  evening  at  the  Shelbourne  Hotel. 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Ashlin  presided.  The  President 
gave  the  toasts  of  ‘  The  King,"  and  “The 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,"  which 
were  duly  honoured.  Dr.  Traill  proposed 
“The  Learned  Professions,”  to  which  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly  replied.  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon  said  the  Institute  of  Architects  had  held 
its  own  among  other  professions.  They  had 
only  to  look  at  the  magnificent  buildings  in 
Dublin  to  recognise  what  Irish  architects  had 
done. — Sir  Thomas  Drew,  in  proposing  “Our 
Guests,"  said  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
though  there  were  great  architects  in  Dublin 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  following  on  the 
Act  of  Union,  the  long  wars  and  the  famine, 
there  were  in  Dublin  no  buildings  representing 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
true  the  General  Post  Office  was  built  in  1818, 
but  it  probably  was  designed  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  terminus  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  was  built  by  an  English 
architect,  and  the  Pro-Cathedral.  Marlboro’- 
street,  was  the  work  of  a  talented  aichiltct. 
But  in  the  laat  ha. 1  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Dublin  architects  had  again  come  to  the  front, 
and  were  now  a  united  and  strong  body.  The 
toast  having  been  drunk,  the  Precentor  of 
Christ  Church,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ryan,  C.E.,  President 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Professor 
Thrift,  F.T.C  D.,  and  Colonel  Plunkett  replied. 
Mr.  P.  J.  O’Neill,  J.P.,  proposed  “  The  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,”  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  President  in  suitable 
terms. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers.— The  forty-eigl 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
Engineers  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  I 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Store 
Gate,  Westminster,  by  permission  of  the  Pre 
dent  and  Council  of  the  Institution.  Thech 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Percy  Griffith,  Preside 
The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
ballot  as  the  Council  and  officers  for  10 
v'z.  As  President,  Mr  J.  Patten  Barber  • 
Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  D.  Butler  Bull 
V  J-  \\  est,  and  Maurice  Wilson  ;  as  or  din, - 
members  of  Council,  Messrs.  J.  Bernavs  G 
Pryce  Cuxson,  G.  A.  Goodwin,  W.  H.  Holitu 
R.  bt.  George  Moore,  H.  Sherley-Price,  T.  1 
Wilson,  and  E.  J.  Silcock  ;  as  hon.  Secrete 
and  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Bert  •  as  he 
Auditor,  Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  F.C  A  Duri 
the  scrutiny  the  President  addressed  t 
meeting,  bringing  before  the  members  t 
sa hent  points  ot  the  work  of  the  past  year  1 
referred  to,  and  commented  upon,  the  papt 
which  had  been  read,  and  announced  tf 
the  following  premiums  had  been  awarded 
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the  Council  for  papers  read  during  the  past 
session,  viz.  : — The  President’s  gold  medal  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  F.R.S.,  for  his  paper  on 
“  The  Effect  of  Segregation  on  the  Strength  of 
Steel  Rails  the  Bessemer  premium  of  books 
to  Mr.  Augustus  R.  Galbraith  for  his  paper  on 
“  The  Hennebique  System  of  Ferro-Concrete 
Construction  ;  ”  a  Society's  premium  of  books 
to  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Thwaite  for  his  paper  on 
“British  versus  American  Patent  Law  Practice 
and  Engineering  Invention,”  and  a  Society’s 
premium  of  books  to  Mr.  Brierley  D.  Healey 
for  his  paper  on  “  Recent  Blast  Furnace  Prac¬ 
tice."  The  President  also  alluded  to  the  visits 
which  had  been  made  to  works  of  professional 
interest  during  the  year.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  scrutineers,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  1902,  which 
was  duly  acknowledged.  After  the  meeting  a 
reception  was  held  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Griffith,  followed  by  a  social  reunion. 
During  the  evening  a  lecture  illustrated  by 
lantern  views  was  given  in  the  lecture  hall  bj 
Mr.  Frederick  Lambert,  F.R.G.S ,  entitled 
“The  Crystal  Caves  of  New  South  Wales, 
Stalactite  Marvels  of  the  Subterranean  World." 


COMPETITIONS. 

Municipal  Buildings  and  Public  Library, 
Barry.— The  first  premiated  design  in  this 
competition  was  sent  in  by  Messrs.  C.  E. 
Hutchinson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  E.  Harding  Payne, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  joint  architects,  11,  St.  John-street, 
Bedford-row,  London.  The  second  premiated 
design  was  by  Mr.  William  H.  Ashford, 
A  R.I.B.A,  424,  Stratfcrd-road,  Sparkhill,  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  George 
Dickens  Lewis,  Talbot  chambers,  Shrewsbury. 
Designs  are  to  be  exhibited  at  Hannah-street 
Board  School,  Barry,  from  December  29  to 
January  3,  1903. 

Libraries,  Springburn,  &c.,  near  Glas¬ 
gow. — The  first  design  for  a  library  at  Spring- 
burn  was  that  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Whitie, 
architect,  196,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow.  The 
designs  for  (1)  Woodside,  (2)  Govan  Hill  and 
Crosshill,  and  (3)  Mary  Hill  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rhind,  architect,  28,  High-street, 
Inverness. 

Housing  Scheme,  Bermondsey.— Mr.  John 
Slater,  F.R.I  B.A.,  the  assessor  appointed  to 
adjudicate  on  the  housing  scheme  competition 
on  the  Fulford-street  area,  in  the  Borough  of 
Bermondsey,  has  issued  his  award,  which 
is  to  the  following  effect  First,  Messrs. 
Brocklesby,  Marchment,  &  East,  Fairlawn, 
Ivingston-road,  Merton ;  second,  Messrs. 
Humphrey  Davis  &  Co.,  8,  Lawrence 
Pountney  Hill,  E.C.  ;  third,  Messrs.  Sills  & 
Leeds,  Donington  House,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand,  W.C.  The  plans  will  be  on  view  at 
Roinerhilhe  Town  Hall,  Lower-road,  S.E., 
from  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  to  Saturday’, 
the  20th  inst. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  Council 
was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall, 
Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  McDougall,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loans.  —  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Stepney  Borough  Council  2,400/.  for  street 
improvements  ;  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council 
920/.  for  paving  works;  Lambeth 'Guardians 
6,400/.  for  extension  of  workhouse  ;  and 
Stepney  Borough  Council  5,865/.  for  erection 
of  working-class  dwellings. 

Telephones— The  Establishment  Committee 
recommended  as  follows  : — 

“(d)  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Council,  dated 
July  29,  1902,  authorising  an  expenditure  of  210/. 
in  fitting  up  a  callroom  off  the  hall,  and  adapting 
a  building  as  an  office  exchange  in  the  yard,  and 
sanctioning  the  employment  of  a  telephone  atten¬ 
dant  at  the  wages  not  exceeping  25?.  a  week,  be 
rescinded. 

(b)  That  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  300/.  be 
authorised  for  providing  cabinets  and  screens  and 
for  other  work  connected  with  the  removal  of  the 
switchboard,  &c..  and  fitting  up  the  entrance-hall 
and  the  room  adjoining  it. 

(c)  That  the  offer,  dated  October  23,  1902,  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  amounting  to 
Z2ll  I5S  •  fur  providing  inter  alia  five  additional 
|  exchange  '  lines,  a  new  switchboard,  and  connect¬ 
ing  the  existing  forty-two  lines,  and  for  providing 
1  it>  additional  telephones  and  lines,  and  operating 
the  whole  of  the  lines  during  certain  hours  daily  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Council's  Engineer,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  amount  of 


the  offer  until  the  full  number  of  the  lines  required 
are  ordered  by  the  Council  and  are  provided  and 
working,  be  accepted  ;  that  the  arrangement  be  an 
annual  one.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  moved  “That  the 
matter  be  referred  back  with  instructions  lo 
the  Committee  to  report  fully  as  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  telephonic  service  used  by  the 
Council,  and  the  charges  therefor.” 

Mr.  Benn  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
after  discussion,  was  defeated  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

Holborn  to  Strand  Improvement:  Vaults  at 
Carr's  Restaurant. — A  long  discussion  took 
place  on  some  recommendations  of  the  Im¬ 
provements  Committee,  relating  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  vaults  at  Carr's  Restaurant. 
The  restaurant  is  being  reconstructed  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  new  crescent  road  near 
the  Law  Courts,  in  connexion  with  the  Holborn 
to  the  Strand  new  street.  The  vaults  have 
been  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Emden,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
they  project  16  ft.  beyond  the  new  frontage 
line  of  the  building  instead  of  12  ft.  as  allowed 
in  the  case  of  other  vaults  along  the  new  street. 
The  Improvements  Committee,  reporting  on 
the  matter,  said  the  owner  had  obtained  the 
authority  of  the  Westminster  City  Council,  but 
not  of  the  Council,  and  the  Westminster 
Council  refused  to  accept  the  contention  that 
the  County  Council  was  the  only  authority 
having  power  to  sanction  the  vaults.  The 
committee  recommended — 

“(a)  That,  in  connection  with  the  Holborn  to 
the  Strand  improvement,  the  S  >licitor  be  instructed 
to  prepare  and  execute  such  deed  or  deeds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  that  Mr.  Cox.  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  shall  carry  out  their  obligations  in  regard 
to  the  new  vaults  at  Can’s  Restaurant,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  new  .crescent  road  near  the 
Law  Courts,  a3  provided  by  Section  47  of  the 
London  County  Council  (Improvements)  Act,  1899. 

(b)  That  the  Solicitor  be  further  instructed  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  execute  a  deed,  or  deeds,  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  Council  in  that  portion  of  the  vaults 
which  is  more  than  12  ft.  in  advance  of  the  new 
frontage  line  of  Carr’s  Restaurant,  and  securing  a 
payment  to  the  Council  of  is.  per  annum  in  respect 
of  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  portion  of  the 
vaults  in  question. 

(c)  That,  subject  to  the  owner  of  the  vaults 
entering  into  the  deed  or  deeds  contemplated  by  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  an  allowance  of  203/.  7s.  6J. 
be  made  by  the  Council  in  consideration  of  being 
relieved  from  the  obligation  of  constructing  the 
new  vaults  contemplated  by  Section  47  of  the  Act 
of  1899  in  question,  and  that  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  Finance  Committee  with  a  view  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  to  Mr.  Walter  Emden  or  to  his 
client,  Mr.  George  Cox,  the  owner  of  the  restaurant.’ 

Mr.  Benn  moved,  as  an  amendment,  to  add 
the  following  words: — “And  also  requiring 
Mr.  Cox  to  make  proper  application,  with 
plans  for  the  land  already  taken  by  him,  for 
vaults  up  to  the  frontage  line  of  12  ft.,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  Council  that  portion  of  the 
vaults  which  is  more  than  12  ft.  in  advance  of 
the  new  frontage  line,  and  to  construct  the 
necessary  dividing  wall.” 

Mr.  Hubbard  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Emden  confessed  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  Westminster  City  Council  was  not  the 
proper  body  to  pass  the  plans  ;  in  fact,  he 
still  believed  they  were  the  authority.  The 
Council's  officials  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  construction  of  the  vaults,  for  they  had  had 
bills  of  quantities  which  clearly  showed  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  build  them  16  ft.  beyond 
the  new  frontage  line. 

Dr.  Napier  thought  that  a  gentleman  who 
was  largely  dealing  with  public  bodies  in  a 
professional  manner  ought  not  to  sit  on  those 
bodies,  or  otherwise  he  would  get  into  all  sorts 
of  unnecessary  situations. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Robinson  asked  Mr.  Benn  to  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment.  There  was  so  much 
doubt  as  to  who  was  the  authority  that  any  one 
was  liable  in  good  faith  to  make  a  mistake. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Westminster  Council 
contended  they  were  the  proper  authority. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Benn  withdrew 
his  amendment,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
McKinnon  Wood,  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee. 

Drainage  of  West  Ham. — The  following 
recommendation  was  agreed  to  : — "That  the 
Main  Drainage  Committee  be  authorised  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  support 
the  Council’s  claim  in  respect  of  the  reception, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
Borough  of  West  Ham  before  the  arbitrator 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.” 
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The  Water  Question. — A  long  discussion  took 
place  on  the  following  recommendation  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  : — “  That  the  Council 
is  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of  the  London 
Water  Bill  in  its  present  form  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  London.” 

On  a  division,  the  recommendation  was 
carried  by  70  votes  to  19. 

Tramways :  Tenders. — The  following  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Highways  Committee  were 
agreed  to  : — 

“  (a)  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  & 
Cd.  be  accepted  for  the  execution,  for  the  sum  of 
102,0661.  2S.  1  id.,  of  the  roadwork  and  platelaying 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical 
traction,  of  the  portions  of  the  London  County 
Council  tramways  in  Old  Kent-road,  eastward  of 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Boroughs  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  and  Southwark,  and  along  New  Cross-road 
and  Greenwich-road  to  East  Greenwich. 

(/>)  That  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr,  &  Co.  be  allowed  to 
sublet  to  the  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  of  Ohio,  U.S.A  ,  the 
manufacture  of  the  special  work  (namely,  points 
and  crossings),  and  also  to  sublet  certain  other 
portions  of  the  work  to  the  firms  specified  below 
(or  to  such  other  firms  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Council's  Chief  Engineer),  namely — (a)  to  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Pease,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  manufacture  of  the 
yokes,  and  the  insulator  cases  and  clips  ;  (b)  to 
Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones,  &  Bayliss  that  of  the  tie 
bars,  bolts,  &c. ;  (c)  to  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.  that 
of  the  insulator  bushes. 

(c)  Tnat  the  tender  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  &  Co. 
be  accepted  for  the  execution,  for  the  sum  of 
109,679 /.  183.  6d  ,  of  the  roadwork  and  platelaying 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical 
traction,  of  the  portions  of  the  London  County 
tramways  in  Old  Kent-road  westward  of  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Boroughs  of  Bermondsey 
and  Southwark,  along  New  Kent-road  to  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  and  along  Walworth-road, 
Camberwell  Green,  and  Peckham-road,  to  New 
Cross  Gate. 

(d)  That  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  &  Co.  be  allowed  to 
sub-let  to  the  Hadfield  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Sheffield,  the  manufacture  of  the  special  work 
(namely,  points  and  crossings)  ;  and  also  to  sub-let 
certain  other  portions  of  the  work  to  the  firms 
specified  below  (or  to  such  other  firms  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council’s  Chief  Engineer),  namely 
— [a)  to  the  Anderston  Foundry  Co.  the  manufacture 
of  the  cast-iron  work ;  ( b )  to  the  Associated  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Portland  Cement,  Messrs.  Goldsmith  & 
Co.,  or  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  that  of  the  cement  ;  and 
( c )  to  Messrs.  Bullers  &  Co.  that  of  the  porcelain 
insulators.  ” 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7.30  p.m. 


Townmead-road,  Fulham  (Mr.  F.  H.  Medhurst  for 
the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Fulham).-— Consent. 

***  The  recommendation  marked  f  <s  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authority. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses : — 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Glapham. — A  house  on  the  south-east  side  of 
Deauville-road,  Clapham,  to  abut  upon  Rodenhurst- 
road  (Mr.  H.  Bignold,  for  Mr.  Billham). — Consent. 

Clapham. — A  projecting  porch  in  front  of  No.  IA, 
Rectory-grove,  Clapham  (Mr.  S.  J.  Collins,  for  Mrs. 
R.  Virgo). — Cinsent. 

Fulham. — Projecting  bay-windows,  porches,  and 
balconies  to  blocks  Nos.  1  and  2,  Hurlingham  Court 
Mansions,  on  the  north  side  of  Hurlingham-road. 
Fulham,  to  abut  upon  Linver-road (Messrs.  Palgrave 
&  Co.,  for  D'Eresby  House,  Ltd.). — Consent. 

Clapham. — A  one-story  addition  in  front  of  No. 
14,  Hydethorpe-road,  Balham  (Mr.  E.  H.  Dash- 
wood). — Refused. 

Whitechapel. — An  extension  of  the  shop  front  of 
No.  245,  Whitechapel-road,  Whitechapel  (Mr.  R.  A. 
Hinds  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Ford). — 
Refused. 

Width  0}  Way. 

Finsbury,  Central. — A  block  of  water-closets  in 
the  playground  of  the  Special  School,  Hugh  Myddel- 
ton  Schools,  Corporation-row,  Clerkenwell  (Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey  for  the  School  Board  for  London). — 
Consent. 

HammersmilhA — Retention  of  two  sheds,  used  as 
mess-room  and  offices,  on  the  north  side  of  Ducane- 
road,  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  Hammersmith  (Mr.  T. 
Rowbotham). — Refused. 

Formation  oj  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  I’Anson  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic,  to  lead  from 
Streatham  High-road  to  Garrard’s-road,  Streatham 
(for  Mr.  C.  Mortimer). — Consent. 

Buildings  for  the  Supply  oj  Electricity. 

Fulham. — An  addition  (to  be  used  for  fans  for 
induced  draught),  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
electricity  generating-station  on  the  east  side  of 
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Cbe  Student’s  Column. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

24. — Chemical  Examination  of  Siliceous 
Materials  (Clays,  Bricks,  Slates, 
Sands,  and  Sandstones)  —  Analysis 
of  Alloys. 

OISTURE. — Dry  5  grammes  of  finely- 

o|sj|  powdered  sample  in  air-bath  at 
100  deg.  C.  until  constant  in  weight. 

Loss  on  Ignition  ( Combined  Water). — Heat 
5  g’-ammes  in  platinum  basin  at  bright  red 
heat  over  blowpipe  or  in  mulfie  furnace  until 
constant  in  weight.  From  total  loss  in  weight 
deduct  moisture  and  C0„,  if  any  be  present  in 
the  sample  ;  the  remainder  of  loss  in  weight 
will  represent  combined  water  and  any  organic 
matter  which  mav  be  present. 

Total  Silica. — Fuse  2  grammes  of  the  very 
finely-powdered  sample  in  a  platinum  crucible 
with  about  10  grammes  of  fusion  mixture 
until  no  particles  of  unfused  matter  can  be  seen, 
and  the  entire  mixture  is  free  from  bubbles 
and  in  a  state  of  quiet  fusion.  The  fusion 
mixture  is  made  by  mixing  10  parts  of  anhy¬ 
drous  sodium  carbonate  with  13  parts  of  anhy¬ 
drous  potassium  carbonate.  The  result  of  the 
fusion  is  to  convert  all  the  silica,  whether 
present  as  sand  or  in  the  form  of  a  silicate, 
into  sodium  and  potassium  silicates.  These 
alkaline  silicates  are  soluble  in  water,  while 
any  aluminium  or  iron  which  may  have  been 
present  as  a  silicate  remains  as  insoluble  oxide. 
The  fused  mass,  when  cold,  is  treated  with  hot 
water  and  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  is  gently  heated  over  sand- 
bath  until  all  free  acid  has  been  expelled.  The 
silica  which  was  present  in  the  fused  mass  as 
soluble  silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium  is  by 
this  treatment  obtained  as  silica  alone,  and  is 
now  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resi¬ 
due  may,  therefore,  be  boiled  with  dilute  HC1  to 
dissolve  all  the  soluble  salts  while  the  silica 
remains  insoluble  and  may  be  collected  on 
filter,  washed,  strongly  ignited,  and  weighed 
as  total  SiOo. 

Oxide  oj  Iron,  Alumina,  Lime ,  Magnesia, 
and  Sulphur. — Divide  acid  filtrate  obtained 
during  removal  cf  total  silica  into  two  portions. 
In  one  portion,  after  boiling  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  estimate  the  sulphur  by  precipi¬ 
tation  by  barium  chloride  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  in  the  other  portion 
estimate  the  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and 
magnesia  also  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Carbon  Dioxide. — Estimate  CO.,,  if  any,  by 
means  of  Schrotter’s  carbon  dioxide  apparatus, 
as  directed  in  preceding  chapter. 

Quartz  Sand.—  If  it  be  desired  to  estimate 
the  proportion  of  sand,  as  distinct  from  the 
proportion  of  silica  in  combination,  the  follow¬ 
ing  process  may  be  employed  :  —  Heat  2 
grammes  in  platinum  dish  with  50  c.c.  of 
sulphuric  acid  prepared  by  adding  25  c.c.  of 
strong  acid  to  25  c.c.  of  water.  Heat  gently 
for  about  eight  hours,  and  then  evaporate  to 
dryness.  Moisten  residue  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  boil  with  hot  water  ;  filter  off,  and 
weigh  insoluble  matter,  which  consists  of  sand 
mixed  with  silica  formerly  present  in  combina¬ 
tion — i.c.,  total  silica.  To  separate  the  sand 
from  the  other  form  of  silica,  boil  the  weighed 
insoluble  matter  several  times  with  successive 
portions  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  in  a  plati¬ 
num  dish, 'then  wash  the  insoluble  matter,  which 
consists  only  of  sand,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  finally  with  pure  water.  Then  dry, 
ignite,  and  weigh  the  sand.  Difference  in 
weight  between  that  of  the  total  silica  and  that 
of  the  sand  alone  represents  the  weight  of  the 


combined  silica  in  the  quantity  of  the  sample 
treated. 

Marl ,  &c. — In  the  case  of  clays  containing 
much  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  other  materials 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  matter 
other  than  silica  or  metallic  silicates,  it  is 
advisable  to  first  dissolve  all  the  matter  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  then  analyse  the 
insoluble  matter  by  fusion  with  alkaline  car¬ 
bonates,  or  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  as 
described  above.  Boil  2  grammes  of  the  dried 
sample  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  col¬ 
lect  insoluble  matter  on  filter.  Evaporate  fil¬ 
trate  to  dryness,  treat  with  dilute  HC1 
and  hot  water,  and  collect  and  weigh  soluble 
silica.  Divide  filtrate  into  two  equal  portions, 
and  estimate  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and 
magnesia  in  one  portion,  and  the  sulphur  in 
the  other  portion,  as  directed  in  preceding 
chapter. 

Analysis  oj  Alloys. 

The  accurate  estimation  of  minute  propor¬ 
tions  of  foreign  ingredients  in  commercial 
metals  can  only  be  accomplished  by  those 
possessing  considerable  manipulative  skill  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  individual  ingredients.  The 
phosphorus  in  steel,  for  example,  may  not 
amount  to  o'5  per  cent.,  and  yet  be  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  steel  useless 
for  many  purposes  ;  but  the  accurate  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  steel 
can  be  made  only  by  an  experienced  chemist, 
and  no  attempt  will  be  made  in  these  columns 
to  describe  the  processes  employed. 

The  approximate  estimation  of  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  tin  and  lead  in  solder,  or  copper  and 
zinc  in  brass,  is,  however,  a  less  difficult  task, 
and  may  be  accomplished  by  the  average 
student.  The  processes  selected  for  analysis 
must  depend  upon  the  composition  of  the  alloy 
as  found  by  qualitative  analysis.  For  the 
analysis  of  alloys  containing  only  the  metals 
tin,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  the  following 
scheme  may  be  employed  : — 

Place  2  grammes  of  the  metal  in  beaker  and 
add  excess  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid . 
When  all  the  metal  has  been  dissolved,  or  con¬ 
verted  into  an  insoluble  powder,  transfer  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  to  a  porcelain  dish  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Moisten  the  residue 
with  nitric  acid,  dilute  with  hot  water,  and 
allow  to  stand  for  an  hour. 

Tin. — The  presence  of  a  white  sediment  (tin 
oxide)  proves  the  presence  of  tin  ;  for  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  or  iron  would  be  dissolved.  Pure 
aluminium  is  practically  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  white  precipitate,  if  present,  must 
be  collected  on  filter,  washed  free  from  acid, 
dried,  ignited  in  porcelain  crucible  at  high 
temperature,  and  weighed  when  cool.  Calcu¬ 
late  quantity  of  metallic  tin  in  Sn03  obtained 
by  multiplying  by  the  factor  07867. 

Lead. — Add  to  the  filtrate,  or,  if  no  tin  be 
present,  directly  to  the  solution  of  the  alloy,  a 
few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  lead  be 
present  a  white  precipitate  will  be  formed,  and 
more  dilute  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  until 
the  whole  of  the  lead  has  been  precipitated  as 
lead  sulphate.  Evaporate  nearly  to  dryness, 
add  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  any  salt  of 
copper,  iron,  or  zinc  which  may  have 
solidified,  and,  after  allowing  to  stand  for 
about  an  hour,  collect  the  lead  sulphate  on  a 
small  filter  paper.  Wash  the  lead  sulphate 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
until  free  from  salts  of  other  metals,  and 
finally  wash  with  alcohol.  Dry  the  filter 
paper  with  contents  ;  transfer  the  dried  lead 
sulphate  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  sheet 
of  glazed  paper.  Burn  the  filter  paper  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  and  to  the  ash  and  trace  of 
lead  sulphate  left  from  the  filter  paper  add  the 
main  bulk  of  lead  sulphate,  and  heat  at  a  low 
red  heat.  When  cool,  weigh  the  crucible  and 
contents.  From  weight  of  PbS04  thus 
obtained,  calculate  the  quantity  of  metallic  lead 
in  the  2  grammes  of  alloy  dissolved,  by  multi¬ 
plying  by  the  factor  06832.  The  object  of 
igniting  the  filter  paper  apart  from  the  lead 
sulphate  is  to  prevent  the  carbon  of  the  paper 
from  reducing  a  portion  of  the  lead  sulphate  to 
metallic  lead  or  lead  sulphide. 

For  all  quantitative  determinations  the  filter 
paper  should  be  ignited  apart  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  which  is  collected  in  it,  and  the  ash  of 
the  filter  paper  should  then  be  added  to  the 
main  bulk  of  the  heated  precipitate. 

Copper. — The  filtrate,  or,  if  lead  and  tin  are 
both  absent,  the  original  solution,  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  order  to  free  it  from  nitric  acid.  The 
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residue  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  the  liquid  until  the  whole  of  the 
copper,  if  copper  be  present,  is  precipitated  as 
black  copper  sulphide.  The  copper  sulphide 
is  then  collected  on  a  filter  (the  filtrate  being 
preserved  for  estimation  of  zinc  and  iron), 
washed  with  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  then  transferred  to  a  beaker, 
and  dissolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  When  completely  dissolved  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  soda  solution  is  added  to  the 
boiling  solution  to  precipitate  the  copper  as 
copper  hydrate.  The  precipitate  is  then 
allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  decanted 
through  a  filter  paper  ;  the  precipitate  is  washed 
several  times  with  hot  water,  the  hot  water 
being  subsequently  passed  through  the  filter  ; 
and  finally  the  precipitate  is  transferred  to  the 
filter  and  washed  with  hot  water  until  free 
from  caustic  soda.  Dry,  ignite  at  dull  red 
heat,  and  weigh  as  usual.  To  find  the  weight 
of  metallic  copper  in  the  CuO  thus  obtained 
multiply  by  the  factor  07985. 

Zinc. — The  filtrate  from  the  copper  sulphide 
is  boiled  until  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
solution  has  been  expelled,  and  is  then  treated 
with  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  to 
ensure  complete  oxidation.  A  slight  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate  is  then  added  to  precipitate 
the  zinc  and  iron  together  as  basic  carbonates. 
After  boiling,  the  precipitate  is  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  filtered,  the  precipi¬ 
tate  is  washed  several  times  with  hot  water, 
and  is  then  transferred  to  the  filter  and  washed 
until  free  from  sodium  carbonate.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  dried,  ignited  at  bright  red  heat  until 
constant  in  weight,  and  weighed  when  cool  as 
a  mixture  of  Zr.O  and  Fe203,  if  both  metals 
are  present.  From  weight  of  mixed  oxides 
deduct  weight  of  Fe403,  when  the  latter  has 
been  ascertained  by  the  process  described 
below.  To  find  weight  of  metallic  zinc  in  the 
ZnO  thus  obtained  multiply  by  the  factor 
0-8026. 

Iron. — Dissolve  the  mixed  oxides  of  zinc  and 
iron  in  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  dilute  and  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  then  nearly  neutralised  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  the  iron  in  this  faintly 
acid  solution  is  subsequently  precipitated  as 
subacetate  by  the  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of 
neutral  acetate  of  soda.  Boil  until  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  readily  settles  down  and  leaves  a  clear 
solution.  Decant  clear  solution  through  filter, 
repeatedly  wash  precipitate  with  hot  water, 
then  transfer  precipitate  to  the  filter  and  wash. 
Dry,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  precipitate  as  Fe^O-. 
To  find  weight  of  metallic  iron  in  F4  Oa 
obtained,  multiply  by  the  factor  0-700. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Congregational  Church,  Norwich.  —  The 
memorial-stones  of  the  new  Congregational  church 
in  Magdalen-street,  Norwich,  were  laid  on  the  27th 
ult.  The  new  church  faces  east  and  west,  with  its 
main  elevation  to  Magdalen-road.  The  material 
will  be  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  glazed  Bridgwater  tiles.  The  seating 
accommodation  on  the  ground  Hoor  is  for  300,  and 
in  the  galleries  for  290.  The  organ-chamber  is  at 
the  west  end.  where  it  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
deacons'  and  minister's  vestries.  In  front  of  the 
organ  is  the  pulpit  and  choir,  and  beneath  it  is  a 
church  room,  on  a  level  with  which  are  heating- 
chambers  and  galleries.  The  main  entrance  leads 
into  a  porch,  with  a  vestibule  on  each  side.  Messrs. 
E.  lioardman  &  Son,  of  Norwich,  are  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  Scarles  Bros ,  of  Norwich,  the  builders. 

Church  Hall,  Gateshead.— The  Bishop  of 
Durham  ha3  just  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
hall  in  Beech- street,  Sunderland-road,  Gateshead, 
for  St.  James’s  parish.  In  addition  to  the  hali 
there  are  to  be  large  classrooms,  which  will  be 
used  for  guilds,  committees,  and  the  like.  The  hall 
will  be  capable  of  holding  about  600  people,  and 
will  be  arranged  with  platform  and  retiring-rooms, 
with  a  tearoom.  Pelaw  deep  red  bricks  are  being 
used  for  the  exterior  and  interior  facings,  and  the 
roof  will  be  covered  with  red  tiles,  a  high  dado 
being  arranged  around  the  hall  of  rich  brown 
majolica  glazed  bricks.  The  architect  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  of  South  Shields,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  John  Ross  &  Sob  of 
Gateshead. 

Church,  Stoke  Damerel. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew 
Stoke  Damerel,  Devonport,  was  laid  recently  as 
we  stated  last  week,  on  a  site  in  the  Great 
Sanctuary  Field,  opposite  Collingwood-villas.  The 
designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  D  Caroe 
who  also  planned  the  rectory.  There  will  be  a 
k>wer  ^68  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  four  pinnacles. 
1  he  site  has  a  southern  slope  from  130  ft.  above  the 
sea-level  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  church  to 


1 18  ft.  at  the  south-east  corner.  On  account  of 
1  his  fact  the  vestries  will  be  located  at  the  east 
end,  and  the  main  entrance  will  be  at  the  tower  in 
the  centre  of  the  south  side  of  the  building.  The 
nave  will  be  124  ft.  long,  33  ft.  wide,  and  54  ft. 
high  :  the  aisles  115  ft.  long.  22  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft. 
high  :  and  the  choir  42  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  and 
52  ft.  high.  From  the  entrance  to  the  choir  there 
will  be  a  rise  of  seven  step3  to  the  holy  table,  and 
a  rise  of  21  in.  from  the  same  line  to  the  west  end, 
where  there  will  be  a  vaulted  baptistry  under  a 
west  gallery  The  morning  chapel,  52  ft.  long, 
1 8  ft.  wide,  and  27  ft,  high,  will  be  over  the  choir 
vestry,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  tower. 
Round  the  east  end  of  the  choir  there  will  be  an 
ambulatory,  and  on  each  side  of  the  nave  a  passage 
formed  by  lines  of  infernal  buttresses.  On  the 
north  of  the  choir,  corresponding  to  the  organ 
chamber  on  the  south  side,  will  be  a  musicians' 
gallery  for  instruments.  Cornish  polyphant  stone 
will  be  used  throughout  in  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  accommodation  will  be  as  follows  : — 
Nave.  1,057;  choir,  46;  choir  aisles,  24  ;  morning 
chapel,  1 14  ;  western  gallery,  67  ;  occasional,  50  ; 
total,  1,358.  The  first  section  to  be  built  will  in¬ 
clude  the  morning  chapel  and  vestry,  at  a  cost  of 
about  4,000/.,  and  the  contract  is  being  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  Dart,  of  Crediton. 

Extension  of  Church  Schools.  Darlington. 
— On  the  4th  inst.  at  St.  John’s  Schools,  Darlington, 
additions  to  the  building  were  dedicated.  The  new 
work  consists  of  classrooms,  corridor  cloakrooms 
&c.,  and  will  cost  about  1,600 /.  Mr.  Agutter  was 
the  architect. 

Theatre,  Sunderland  — The  Sunderland  Watch 
Committee  have  had  before  them  plans  from 
Messrs.  W.  &  T.  R.  Milburn,  for  Mr.  H.  Rudland, 
for  a  new  theatre,  to  seat  over  2,000  persons,  on 
ground  once  occupied  by  the  old  Star  Music  Hall 
and  other  properties  in  Upper  Sans-street.  The 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee. 
Plans  have  also  been  approved  by  the  Building 
Committee  for  alterations  and  improvements  to  the 
People’s  Palace. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Kirton,  Lincolnshire. — 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  school  were  opened  at 
Kirton  recently.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wills,  of  Derby,  and  Messrs.  Sherwin  &  Son,  of 
Boston,  were  the  builders,  their  contract  being 
1,942/.  The  new  chapel  is  50  ft.  long  and  30  ft. 
wide,  and  will  seat  250  people,  and  the  schools  at 
the  rear  will  accommodate  200  scholars. 

Proposed  Arcade,  Shelter,  and  Promenade, 
Brighton  Aquarium. — A  Report  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Aquarium  Committee  of  Brighton 
Town  Council  as  to  the  proposed  improvements  at 
that  institution.  Mr.  A.  H.  Tiltman,  of  London,  is 
the  architect. 

Peterborough  Cathedral.— Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley, 
R.A.,  has  reported  to  the  Peterborough  Cathedral 
Restoration  Committee  that  he  finds  one  bay  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  There  has  been  a  settlement,  and  cracks  have 
occurred  showing  through  the  depth  of  some  large 
stones.  The  transverse  vaulting  rib  in  this  bay  is 
quite  out  of  its  proper  shape.  It  has  been  shaken 
and  i3  twisted,  and  the  rubble  “  filling  in”  around 
has  been  disturbed.  The  settlement  ha3  affected 
the  adjacent  window,  eastward,  in  the  aisle  wall  ; 
one  of  its  mullions  is  bent  and  cracked,  and  part  of 
the  stone  arch  has  slipped.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Restoration  Committee  it  was  decided  that 
the  work  necessary  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and 
it  will  dispose  entirely  of  the  balance  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  in  hand.  The  sum  of  1,500/.  is  still 
required  for  the  repair  of  the  north  and  south 
transepts,  which  will  complete  the  work  of  pre¬ 
servation  commenced  in  1883.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  of  the  west  front  has  been  13,000 /. 

Infirmary,  Richmond. — Mr.  J.  Grant  Lawson, 
M.P.,  opened  the  new  infirmary  of  the  Richmond 
(Surrey)  Union  on  Saturday  last.  These  buildings, 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Partridge,  form  only  a  part  of 
a  larger  scheme,  the  old  workhouse,  given  to  the 
town  by  George  III.,  having  proved  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
union  viz.,  Richmond,  Kew,  Barnes,  Mortlake, 
North  Sheen,  and  Petersham.  The  new  infirmary 
stands  on  the  highest  point  of  Richmond  Hill,  and 
overlooks  Richmond  Park,  and  accommodation  is 
afforded  for  174  inmates  and  officials,  each  of  the 
two  main  blocks  consisting  of  three  floors  with 
twenty-four  beds,  and  an  extra  story  on  which 
wards  have  been  constructed  for  the  open-air  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumption.  The  total  cost  of  the  infir¬ 
mary,  including  a  home  for  nurses,  i3  40,000/. 


_  C™'  Water  Supply.  —  A  meeting  of  1 
Cardiff  Waterworks  Committee  was  held  recent 
when  the  Water  Engineer  (Mr.  C.  H.  Priestley)  p 
sented  a  report  as  to  the  proposed  new  works  a 
extensions.  The  report  showed  (a)  the  woi 
already  executed  ;  (6)  what  further  works  arenec 
sary  and  the  estimated  cost ;  (c)  modification  of  t 
sums  enumerated  in  the  Provisional  Order,  maki 
up  a  total  of  91,000/.  The  report  showed  that  t 
amount  expended  was  17,402/.  2s.  nd.,  and  t 
amount  required  to  complete  the  works  in  acco: 
ance  with  the  estimate  was  73.597*-  17s.  id.,  maki 
the  total  91,000/.  It  was  resolved  that  an  appll 
tion  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  : 


sanction  to  the  borrowing  of  the  sum  of  98,000/.^! 
the  difference  between  the  91,000/.  and  the  sum 
agreed  upon  being  accounted  for  by  the  suggested 
duplication  of  mains  for  municipal  supply,  the  water 
to  be  taken  from  the  River  Ely,  thus  saving  filtered 
water  from  the  Taff  Vawr  Valley. 

The  Proposed  Grimsby  Dock  Extension.— A 
meeting  of  the  Grimsby  Corporation  Dock  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  Great  Central  Railway  Com¬ 
pany’s  Parliamentary  Bill  for  the  proposed  deep¬ 
water  dock  at  Stallingbrough  was  held  on  the  Sth. 
inst.  The  Committee  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
proposed  site  was  the  best  possible  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  decided  that  the  Corporation’s  support 
of  the  Bill  could  only  be  accorded  provided  that  the 
railway  company  agreed  to  the  following  condition  : 

Any  extension  of  the  new  dock  must  be  east¬ 
ward  and  not  westward  ;  that  a  direct  roadway 
65  ft.  wide  must  be  made  from  Immingham  to 
Grimsby  ;  that  this,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
land  to  the  north  and  for  300  ft.  to  the  south,  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  borough  of  Grimsby  ;  and  for 
these  purposes  the  railway  company,  Grimsby  Cor¬ 
poration,  Grimsby  Rural  District  Council,  and  land- 
owners  affected  enter  into  the  necessary  agreement. 
Failing  acceptance  of  these  conditions  the  Grimsby 
Corporation  will  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
deemed  essential  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  Parliament. 
The  Committee  has  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  Sir  Alexander  Henderson  and  the  Great 
Central  directors,  together  with  Sir  John  Wolfe 
Barry,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  London  on  the 
iSth  inst. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell.— On 
the  3rd  inst.,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Halsbury) 
distributed  the  prizes  gained  during  the  past  year  by 
students  of  the  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Institute.  Mr.  L.  B.  Sebastian,  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Body,  presided,  and  there  were  present 
representatives  of  various  educational  institutions, 
City  Companies,  and  other  bodies  more  or  less 
interested  in  technical  instruction.  The  Principal 
of  the  Institute,  Mr.  R.  Mullineux  Walmsley,  having 
made  hi3  annual  report  as  to  its  condition,  which 
was  described  as  one  of  continued  progress,  the 
Chairman  gave  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
remarked,  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  that  Clerkenwell  had  taken  the  advice  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  “  wakened  up."  Lord  Hals- 
bury,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman  before  the 
giving  away  of  awards  to  successful  students,  said  it 
filled  him  with  the  greatest  admiration  to  see  the 
magnificent  hall  of  the  Institute  so  completely 
filled  by  a  gathering  interested  in  technical  educa¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  an  examiner  himself,  and  had 
wished  he  could  give  prizes  to  all  the  candidates, 
because  even  those  who  had  not  won  prizes  had 
gained  more  than  these  in  themselves  were  worth 
in  the  education  which  had  fitted  them  for  their 
work.  In  this  country  we  did  not  always  rely  so 
much  as  they  did  in  some  other  countries  upon 
Governments,  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this 
country  being  to  rely  upon  themselves  and  not 
merely  to  be  “officialed”  into  questions.  While 
congratulating  the  Institute  on  the  work  it  was 
doing  in  the  matter  of  technical  education,  he  must 
also  offer  his  congratulations  in  regard  to  the  social 
element  in  its  programme.  After  distributing  the 
numerous  prizes  and  certificates  to  the  successful 
students  of  the  Institute,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Trees  in  Whitehall  and  Parliament-street. 
—At  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  City  Council, 
held  at  the  City  Hall  on  Thursday  last  week,  the 
Works  Committee,  reporting  upon  a  reference,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Wolte  Barry,  as  to  the  planting 
of  trees  in  Whitehall  and  Parliament-street,  from 
Horse  Guards'-avenue  to  Bridge-street,  on  both 
sides  of  the  roadway,  stated  that  tney  had  obtained 
tenders  —  (a)  for  supplying  and  planting  trees, 
30/.  5s.  ;  and  (/>)  for  supplying  grids,  guards,  and 
kerbs,  199/.  The  number  of  trees  required  was  put 
down  at  twenty-seven,  and  on  the  lowest  tenders 
the  initial  cost  would  be  229/.  55.  Although  Sir  J. 
Wolfe  Barry  had  offered  to  present  the  trees  to  the 
Council,  the  Committee  did  not  see  its  way  to  re¬ 
commend  the  adoption  of  the  proposal,  having 
regard  to  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred.  Aider- 
man  Emden  explained  that  the  question  which  had 
weighed  with  the  Committee  wa3  whether  if  tree3 
were  planted  in  this  thoroughfare  they  would  live, 
seeing  that  the  street  was  honeycombed  with  gas, 
electric,  and  water  mains,  which  would  have  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  roots.  After  some  dis¬ 
cussion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Board  room,  Electra  House.— Messrs.  A.  T. 
Arrowsmith  &  Co.  ask  us  to  mention  that  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  fittings  in  this  room,  illustrated  in  our 
last  issue,  were  made  by  them  from  the  architect’s 
designs. 

New  Clock  and  Chimes,  Selby  Abbey.— The 
Urban  District  Council,  Selby,  have  given  orders  to 
Messrs.  Wm.  Potts  &  Sons,  clock  manufacturers, 
Leeds,  to  make  and  fix  a  large  size  Cambridge 
quarter-chime  clock,  in  the  tower  of  Selby  Abbey, 
with  four  large  external  dials. 

Building  By-laws. — A  meeting  was  held  at  29, 
Bloomsbury-square,  on  Mo  ic'ay,  on  the  question  of 
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oppressive  building  by-laws.  Sir  William  Chance 
presided,  and  after  an  address,  in  which  he  referred 
to  cases  of  hardship  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
he  moved  the  following  resolution  : — “That,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  general  complaints  about  the 
oppressive  nature  ot  the  model  by-laws  (drawn  up 
originally  to  meet  the  needs  of  Urban  Districts 
only)  in  Rural  Districts  or  rural  portions  of  Urban 
Districts,  it  is  thought  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  formation  of  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and  it  is 
hereby  resolved  that  an  organisation  be  now 
formed,  to  be  called  the  Building  By-law  Reform 
Association,  to  promote  amendments  of  building 
by-laws,  so  as  to  limit  official  control  of  private 
buildings  to  what  only  the  public  health  and  safety 
demand,  and  thus  remove  encroachments  on  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty.”  The  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Clough,  W.  M.  Acworth,  Anderson,  Graham, 
Christopher  Turnor,  Mark  Judge,  E.  L.  Lutyens, 
Thackeray  Turner.  A.  H.  Yowell,  Lacy  Ridge,  and 
R.  W.  Schultz.  The  resolution  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  and  a  provisional  council  was  elected,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Read,  of  45,  Parliament-street,  being 
appointed  secretary,  pro  lem. 

Sale  of  “Red  House,”  Bexley  Heath.— The 
home  of  the  late  William  Morris,  the  “Red  House," 
at  Bexley  Heath,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Token- 
house-yard  on  the  8th  inst.  The  poet's  house 
stands  in  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  converted  by  him  into  an  old 
English  garden.  The  walls  of  the  house  have  been 
painted  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  The  house 
was  sold  at  2,850/. 

Appointment  of  Sanitary  Officer.  —  The 
Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Hardy  as  a  Sanitary 
Inspector  in  Wandsworth. 


LEGAL. 

ACTION  BY  A  BUILDER  AGAINST 
BREWERS. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  of  Holloway  v.  Truman, 
Hanbury,  Buxton,  &  Co.,  concluded  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrance  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Holloway,  a  builder  carrying  on  business  at  the 
Union  Works,  Deptford,  against  the  defendants,  the 
well-known  London  brewers,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
1,544/.,  being  the  balance  alleged  to  be  due  to  the 
plaintiff  from  the  defendants  on  the  architect’s  final 
certificate  in  respect  of  work  done  in  rebuilding  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  in  Newington  Butts,  S.E 
The  amount  in  the  case  was  not  in  dispute,  the  only 
question  being  who  employed  the  plaintiff  to 
do  the  work — Mr.  Meekings,  the  licensee,  or 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbnry,  Buxton,  &  Co.,  and 
whether  the  latter  had  represented  to  the  plaintiff 
that  if  he  entered  into  the  contract  they  would  see 
that  the  funds  were  provided  for  him.  It  appeared 
that  the  brewers  on  April  30,  1901,  after  the  work 
had  been  completed,  served  Mr.  Meekings  with  a 
notice  to  pay  them  some  73,933/.,  which  they  bad 
advanced,  and  on  his  failure  to  do  so  they  took 
possession  of  the  house  and  are  in  it  now. 

The  jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  found  that 
the  plaintiff  had  no  authority  from  the  defendants 
to  carry  out  the  alterations. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Macaskie,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Acland  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff ;  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K  C.,  Mr. 
R.  M.  McCall,  K.C.,  Mr.  Cleave,  and  Mr.  Buxton  for 
the  defendants. 


IMPORTANT  ACTION  AGAINST  THE 
HUDDERSFIELD  CORPORATION. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  the  Master 
1  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew 
t  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  hearing  was  concluded 
1  of  the  case  of  Beaumont  and  others  i'.  the  Mayor, 

:  <Sc.,  of  Huddersfield,  on  the  application  of  the  de- 
1  fendants  for  judgment  or  new  trial  on  appeal  from 
1  verdict  and  judgment  entered  at  the  trial  before 
1  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  a  special  jury  at  the 
!  Leeds  Assizes. 

In  this  case,  Messrs.  Samuel  Beaumont,  Quarmby 
I  &  Sykes,  A.  T.  Woodhead  &  Sons,  G.  W.  Oldham, 
and  G.  T.  Oldham  (trading  as  G.  W.  Oldham), 
Taylor  Bros,  Henry  Oldham,  W.  Halstead  &  Sons, 
1  and  Joshua  Beaumont  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  eight  mill 
1  occupiers  having  mills  on  the  banks  of  the  Brow 
•  Grains  Dike,  at  Meltham,  near  Huddersfield,  brought 
I  the  action  (the  actions  being  consolidated)  against 
1  the  Huddersfield  Corporation  for  compensation  or 
(  penalties  for  neglecting  to  send  down  a  certain 
j  quantity  of  water  per  day  which  by  law  they  were 
1  bound  to  send  down  from  the  reservoir  at  Black- 
;  moor  Foot. 

It  appeared  that  under  their  Waterworks  Act  of 
1869  the  Huddersfield  Corporation,  as  the  water 
authority,  were  empowered  to  impound  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  the  water  which  used  to  flow  into 
|  two  or  three  streams,  one  of  them  being  the  Brow 
i  Grains  Dike  at  Meltham,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
I  the  mills  of  the  present  plaintiffs  were  built.  To 
1  compensate  the  millowners  for  the  water  so  taken 
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by  the  Corporation,  the  Act  required  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  to  return  to  the  stream  951  gallons  per 
minute  from  the  reservoir,  failing  which  the  Cor¬ 
poration  should  be  penalised  to  the  extent  of  5/.  per 
day  on  every  working  day  on  which  a  shortage 
occurred.  The  plaintiffs’  case  was  that  during 
forty-three  days  between  September  23  and  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1901,  the  statutory  amount  of  compensation 
water  was  not  sent  down  by  the  Corporation,  and 
each  of  the  eight  plaintiffs  claimed  215/.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  penalty  or  compensation  payable 
by  the  Corporation  at  the  rate  of  5/.  a  day. 
Section  28  of  the  Act  provided  that  the  Corporation 
should  cause  to  flow  from  the  reservoir  to  be  con¬ 
structed  at  or  near  Blackmoor  Foot  down  a  pipe  or 
aqueduct  into  the  Brow  Grains  Dike,  at  a  point 
near  to  and  above  New  Bridge  Mill,  951  gallons  per 
minute  during  the  following  hours  of  every  lawful 
working  day,  viz.,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Section 
32  of  the  Act  provided  that  if  there  should  be  any 
neglect  of  the  Corporation  to  maintain  any  such 
gauge  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  in  case  of  any 
other  neglect  by  or  in  consequence  of  which  any  of 
the  several  quantities  of  water  from  the  reservoirs 
should  not  so  flow,  the  Corporation  should,  for 
every  day  on  which  such  neglect  occurred,  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  occupiers  of  each  of  the  mills  and 
works  affected  thereby  the  sum  of  5/.,  and  should 
in  addition  make  compensation  for  any  loss  or 
damage  sustained  by  the  occupiers  or  any  of  them  in 
respect  of  which  such  penalties  were  an  insufficient 
compensation.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  Corporation,  the 
statutory  quantity  of  compensation  water  did  not 
so  flow  during  the  days  mentioned  and  they  claimed 
each  215/.,  being  the  aggregate  amount  of  penalties 
of  5/.  per  day  for  forty-three  days. 

The  defendants  pleaded  several  defences  to  the 
action.  They  denied  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
any  negligence  ;  and  alleged  that  the  quantity  of 
water  required  by  the  Act  did,  in  fact,  flow  into  the 
dike  on  the  days  in  question.  They  further  said  that 
if  it  did  not  so  flow,  the  deficiency  was  due  to  the  act 
of  God  in  causing  a  drought  of  exceptional  character 
which  prevented  such  water  flowing  as  required  by 
the  Act.  They  further  denied  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
suffered  any  damage  and  pleaded  the  Statute  of 
Limitations.  Defendants  also  alternatively  pleaded 
that  on  the  true  construction  of  Sections  28  and  32 
of  the  Act  of  1869  they  were  not  liable  for  more 
than  one  penalty  in  respect  of  each  of  the  days  upon 
which  their  alleged  neglect  caused  the  deficiency  of 
the  statutory  amount  of  compensation  water  to  flow 
into  Brow  Grains  Dike,  and  that  such  penalty  was 
payable  either  to  all  the  plaintiffs  jointly  or  to  the 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  who  first  sued  them,  and  defen¬ 
dants  brought  215/.  into  Court  as  being  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  all  the  plaintiffs  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  actions.  At  the  trial  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  full  amount  of  each 
plaintiff’s  claim,  and  judgment  was  entered  accord¬ 
ingly.  From  this  decision  the  defendants  now 
appealed  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  negligence  on  their  part,  that  the  learned  Judge 
had  misdirected  the  jury,  and  that  on  the  true  con¬ 
struction  of  the  sections  of  the  Act  they  were  not 
liable  for  a  larger  sum  than  they  had  paid  into 
Court. 

Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  K.C.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn, 
K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Harper  appeared  for  the  appel¬ 
lants  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  Fox,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Waugh  for  the  respondents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  giving  judgment,  said  it  was 
clear  that  a  duty  was  imposed  on  the  defendants, 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  plaintiffs  had 
made  out  that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  it.  The 
plaintiffs  complaint  was  that  the  pipe  through 
which  the  water  flowed  from  the  reservoir  was  of 
such  a  character  that,  though,  if  there  had  been  a 
head  of  water  of  more  than  11  ft.,  it  would  have 
been  adequate  for  bringing  all  the  water  that  they 
were  entitled  to,  yet  when  the  head  of  water  was 
less  than  11  ft.,  it  was  inadequate  for  doing  so.  The 
reservoir  was  well  constructed  and  of  ample  size, 
and  the  pipe  theoretically  of  proper  or  sufficient 
dimensions.  The  plaintiffs,  however,  proved  that 
they  did  not  get  their  proper  supply  of  water 
and  that  the  pipe  did  not  do  what,  if  efficient, 
it  should  have  done.  This  established  a 
piinia  facie  case  against  defendants,  which 
called  for  an  explanation  on  their  part.  The 
plaintiffs  also  proved  that  during  the  period  of 
insufficient  supply  defendants  were  selling  water, 
and  thereby  diminished  the  amount  of  water  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  available  for  their 
supply.  The -plaintiffs  had  called  expert  evidence 
at  the  trial,  suggesting  that  the  possible  cause  of 
the  failure  was  that  the  pipe  had  become  obstructed 
by  corrosion  or  some  kind  of  deposit,  and  that  iron 
pipes  required  reasonable  inspection  and  diligence. 
Defendants  called  no  expert  evidence  to  deny  this, 
and  they  admitted  that  no  inspection  of  the  pipe 
had  taken  place  for  the  thirty  years  it  had  been  in 
existence.  In  these  circumstances  he  thought  that 
the  appeal  must  be  dismissed.  He  saw  no  mis¬ 
direction  by  the  learned  Judge.  It  was  clear,  from 
the  express  words  of  Section  32,  that  the  penalties 
were  payable  to  the  occupiers  of  each  of  the  mills 
affected  by  the  neglect. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred,  and  the  appeal 
was  accordingly  dismissed  with  costs. 
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ACTION  FOR  ALLEGED  BREACH  OF 
COVENANT  : 

INTERESTING  POINT  OF  LAW. 

The  case  of  Bicmore  v.  Dimmer  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  Lords  Justices 
Vaughan  Williams,  Stirling,  and  Cozens-Hardy  on 
the  4th  inst.,  on  the  defendant’s  appeal  from  a 
mandatory  order  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Farwell  in 
the  Chancery  Division  on  March  n  last,  requiring 
defendant  to  remove  a  clock  from  the  premises 
occupied  by  him  as  a  jeweller,  in  Church-street, 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jenkins,  K.C.,  who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Rutherford  tor  the  appellant,  said  that  the  question 
was  mainly  one  of  law.  The  appellant  held  a  lease 
of  the  premises  in  question  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  jeweller's  business,  and  had  put  up  a 
clock  outside  as  a  trade  sign.  Mr.  Justice  Farwell 
had  held  that  that  was  an  alteration  within  the 
meaning  of  a  covenant  against  alterations.  The 
clock  in  question  was  a  hollow  iron  drum  of  light 
construction  affixed  to  the  premises  at  about  30  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and  it  was  attached  to  the  wall  by 
four  stays  and  half-a-dozen  iron  bolts.  A  surveyor 
called  by  the  plaintiff  estimated  that  the  removal  of 
the  clock  would  cost  15/.  or  20/.  if  new  blocks  of 
stone  were  substituted  for  those  into  which  the 
bolts  had  been  driven,  and  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  bolts  might  be  cut  off  flush, 
the  witness  said  that  that  would  be  unsightly. 
The  premises  were  leased  to  a  Mr.  Heath  for  a  term 
of  twenty-one  years  from  January  1,  1899,  and  the 
lease  contained  a  covenant  that  the  lessee  would 
not  make  or  suffer  to  be  made  any  alteration  of  the 
nremises  without  the  consent  of  the  lessors.  In 
December,  1900,  Heath  assigned  the  lease  to  the 
appellant  without  the  consent  of  the  lessors,  and 
they  brought  an  action  to  compel  forfeiture,  but 
the  action  was  compromised  by  an  agreement  of 
March  7,  1901,  under  which  the  appellant  paid  the 
lessors  10I.  on  account  of  costs  and  covenanted  not 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  jeweller  on  a  particular 
part  of  the  premises.  That  covenant  the  appellant 
had  strictly  observed,  and  the  clock  was  put  up  on 
the  unrestricted  part.  In  some  reported  cases  a 
covenant  not  to  alter  premises  was  contrasted  with 
a  covenant  not  to  put  up  trade  signs,  and  the 
learned  counsel’s  submission  was  that  this  clock 
was  nothing  more  than  a  trade  sign.  It  was  not 
clear  whether  d  trade  sign  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
fixture,  or  remained  a  mere  chattel  like  a  mirror, 
but  there  was  the  case  of  a  sign  of  an  oak  painted 
by  David  Cox  for  the  landlord  of  a  public-house  at 
Bettws-y-Coed,  which  was  authority  for  saying  that 
a  public-house  sign  was  in  the  nature  of  a  trade 
fixture.  The  law  recognised  that  when  a  house  was 
let  for  the  purpose  of  trade  the  tenant  was  allowed 
to  put  up  such  fixtures  as  were  necessary  or  usual 
in  connexion  with  his  trade.  He  put  it  that  the 
covenant  \\  as  meant  to  apply  to  structural  altera¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  affixing  of  the  iron  stays  to  the 
wall  did  not  make  a  structural  or  substantial  altera¬ 
tion  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Butcher,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Cochrane),  on 
behalf  of  the  respondents  (plaintiffs),  said  that  in 
February,  1901,  the  appellant  wrote  to  the  lessors' 
solicitors  asking  for  leave  to  put  up  the  clock,  for 
which  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  but  leave  was  refused,  and  nothing  further 
was  done  till  November,  when  the  clock  was  fixed 
without  the  respondents’  leave.  What  they  objected 
to  was  not  the  clock  itself,  but  the  actual  physical 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  premises  by  boring 
bolt-holes  6  in.  deep  into  the  stonework. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams,  in  giving  judgment, 
said  lie  was  unable  to  hold  that  every  addition  to 
the  premises,  whether  it  altered  the  form  or  con¬ 
struction  of  the  premises  or  not,  was  within  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “alteration,”  and  in  his 
opinion  the  clock  fixed  to  the  outside  did  not  come 
within  the  prohibition.  They  ought  so  to  draw  the 
line  defining  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  as  that  it 
should  not  operate  to  prevent  a  lessee  who  was 
intending  to  carry  on  business  on  the  premises  from 
doing  those  acts  which  were  convenient  and  useful 
to  his  business. 

Lord  Justice  Stirling  agreed,  and  added  that  in 
his  opinion  the  erection  of  the  clock  was  a  reason¬ 
able  and  proper  mode  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  business  the  appellant  was  carrying 
on. 

Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy  also  concurred. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  and  the 
action  dismissed  with  costs. 


SEWAGE  DISPUTE  AT  AYLESBURY. 

The  hearing  of  the  ca3e  of  Lee  v.  Aylesbu'y 
Urban  District  Council  was  concluded  before  Mr, 
Justice  Buckley  in  the  Chancery  Division  on  the 
8th  inst.  The  case  came  before  his  lordship  on  an 
application  by  the  plaintiff  that  a  writ  of  sequestra¬ 
tion  might  issue  against  defendants  on  the  ground 
that  defendants  had  wilfully  disobeyed  an  in¬ 
junction  granted  by  his  lordship  on  July  20,  1901. 
It  appeared  that  on  this  date  his  lordship  granted 
a  perpetual  injunction  restraining  defendants  from 
allowing  sewage  to  pass  from  their  sewers  or 
works  into  the  Haydon  Millstream  so  as  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  plaintiff  or  his  tenants.  The 
plaintiff,  in  July,  1902,  applied  by  motion  for 
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liberty  to  issue  a  writ  in  order  to  sequestrate 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  personal  estate  and 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real  estate  belonging 
to  the  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  defendants 
had  been  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  Court  in 
disobeying  the  injunction.  When  the  motion 
was  heard  a  Mr.  George  Chatterton,  M.Inst.C.E., 
was  directed  by  his  lordship  to  report  to  the 
court  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  defendants'  works  in 
order  that  they  might  be  sufficient  to  efficiently  deal 
with  the  sewage  which  required  treatment  in  the 
defendants’  works.  That  gentleman  made  his  re¬ 
port  last  month,  and  the  plaintiff's  case  now  was 
that  this  report  showed  that  the  defendants  had 
been  guilty  of  contempt  in  disobeying  the  injunc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Ingpen,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Howard  Wright), 
for  the  plaintiff,  asked  his  lordship  to  make  a 
similar  order  to  that  made  by  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Chitty  in  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  The 
Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council,  who  ordered 
the  writ  to  go,  but  to  lie  in  the  office  for  a  certain 
period  to  enable  the  Urban  District  Council  to  apply 
for  an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  R.  C.  Glen),  for 
the  defendants,  asked  that  only  costs  as  between 
party  and  party  might  be  ordered,  or  that,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  writ  should  issue  that  it  should  be 
directed  to  lie  in  the  office  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  enable  the  defendants  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  by  them  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

His  Lordship,  in  the  result,  made  an  order  for 
sequestration,  but  directed  that  the  writ  should  lie 
in  the  office  for  six  months  on  the  defendants  under¬ 
taking  to  carry  out  Mr.  Chatterton’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  comprised  in  his  report,  such  work  to  be 
done  under  Mr.  Chatterton's  supervision  with  such 
modifications  as  the  defendants  might  suggest 
and  Mr.  Chatterton  approve  ;  but  no  modification 
was  to  be  made  without  the  plaintiff  being  first 
heard  by  Mr.  Chatterton.  His  lordship  also  directed 
that  defendants  should  clean  out  and  remove  the 
mud  from  the  stream  ifrom  the  outfalls  to  -the 
Haydon  Mill  within  a  month  after  Mr.  Chatterton 
had  certified  the  works  to  have  been  completed. 
The  defendants  were  also  ordered  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  and  incidental  to  the  motion,  including  all 
Mr.  Chatterton’s  fees  and  the  fees  of  the  plaintiff’s 
experts.  Liberty  to  apply  was  given  to  the  de¬ 
fendants  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  12. 

Institution  0/  Junior  Engineers  (Westminster  Palace 
Hotel)  — Mr.  A.  T.  Swaine  on  “  A  New  Automatic  Rail¬ 
way  Coupling,  Comoared  with  the  Existing  System  on 
British  Railways.''  8  p.m. 


Monday,  December  15. 

Royal  Institute  r/  British  Architects  — Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Evans  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  on  “The  Palace  of  Knossos, 
Crete."  8  p.m. 

Philosophical  Society  0/  Glasgow  (Architectural  Sec¬ 
tion). — Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan  on  “The  Construction  of 
Spires,  with  special  reference  to  that  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh."  8  p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society  (Incorporated). — 
Mr.  David  Beveridge  on  "  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  his 
Work."  6  p-m. 

Society  0/  A  rts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Professor  Vivian 

B.  Lewes  on  “The  Future  of  Coal  Gas  and  Allied  I llu- 
m  inants."  8  pm. 

Tuesday,  December  16. 

Glasgtrw  Architectural  Association.  —  Mr.  J.  M’Kis- 
sack  on  “  Architectural  Photography."  8  p  m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Stephen  Martin- 
Leake  on  “  The  Ruptiarayan  Bridge,  Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway.”  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  17. 

Architectural  Association  (Joint  Meeting  of  Camera 
and  Cycling  C tub  and  Discussion  Section).  —  Mr.  Francis 
Bond,  M.A.,  on  “  English  Mediaeval  Capitals,"  illustrated 
by  lantern-slides.  7.30  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Directors.  7  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  T.  Ald- 
winckleon  “  The  Erection  of  Isolation  Hospitals  in  Times 
of  Emergency.  A  Description  of  the  Hospitals  Erected 
this  Year  in  connexion  with  the  recent  Outbreak  of  Small¬ 
pox  in  London."  Illustrated.  8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  Archibald  P.  Head.  Mem.  Inst. 

C. E.,  on  “  The  South  Russian  Iron  Industry."  8  p.m. 


Thursday,  December  18. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Sccietv  (Craft 
Evening)  7(  1)  Mr.  E.  C.  Spruce  on  “Modelling."  (A 
Mr.  A.  Willetts  on  “  Door  Furniture  6  30  p  m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  B.  Esson 
on  ‘  Recent  Electrical  Designs.''  8  p.m. 


Friday,  December  19. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  W.  D.  Bidlake  on 
“  The  Study  and  Delineation  of  Old  Buildings  " 
7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  —  Mr.  J.  N.  S. 
Williams  on  “  Recent  Practice  in  tbe  Design,  Construc¬ 
tion,  and  Operation  of  Raw  Cane  Sugar  Factories  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands."  If  time  permits,  there  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  meeting  a  brief  Report  from  ihe  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  April  last  to  consider  and 
analyse  the  written  communications  received  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  discussion  on  the  standardisation  of  flanges  and 
flanged  fittings.  8  p.m. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  P.  R.  Wray  on  “  Electricity  Supply  from  Double- 
Current  Generators.''  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  20. 

The  Craft  School  (Globe-road,  Bethnal  Green,  E). — 
Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme  on  “Oid  Christmas  Customs." 
8.30  p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

November  25. —  By  W.  Salisbury  &  Hamer  (at 
Manch-  ster). 

Bred  bury,  Cheshire.  — Hyde's  Imperial  Rubber 
Works,  area  3  a.  o  r.  34  p.,  f.  (as  a  going 

concern)  .  -6t5i5Sc 

November  28. — By  Messrs.  Spelman  (at 
Norwich). 

Norwich. — St.  Andrew's-st.,  corner  business  pre¬ 
mises,  area  19  rods,  f.,  y.r.  30/. .  65c 

9  and  10,  Rodwell-st.  (offices),  f  ,  y.r.,  35/.  ....  55c 

10,  Briggs-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  65/.  .  r.oac 

November  29.— By  Stephenson  &  Alexander 
(at  Cardiff). 

Llandyfodwy,  Glamorgan.— Glyn  Llan  Mountain, 

area  86  a.  3  r.  24  p.  (including  minerals),  f.  . .  4,00c 

Rumney,  Glamorgan.  —  Two  copyhold  pasture 

fields,  4  a.  o  r.  17  p .  40c 

December  1.— By  Dyer,  Son,  &  Hilton. 

Lee.-  Burnt  Ash-rd.,  l.g  r.’s  62/.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g  r. 

fl-  . r .  t  150 

Taunton-rd.,  l.g.r.'s  32/.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  2/. .. ..  550 

By  Alfred  Richards. 

Ponders  End.— 1  to  4.  Mould's-cottages,  f.,  w.r. 

72/.  16s .  770 

Edmonton. — 19  to  22,  Beale-st.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g  r. 

10/.,  w.r.  78/. .  43a 

By  Wriford  &  Dixons. 

Regent's  Park.— 25,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  4iJ  yrs., 

g.r.  1 2,1.  ns.,  e.r.  80/.  .  610 

By  Messrs.  Trollope  (at  Winchester  House). 
Kensington. — Pembroke-rd.,  &c.,  &c.,  a  freehold 
estate,  comprising  f  g.r.'s  18,279/.  16s.  9d. , 
area  82  acres,  reversions  varying  from  36  to  90 

yrs.  (in  one  lot) .  565,000 

December  2. — By  Debenham,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Clapham. — 36  and  38,  Clapham-rd.  (S.) ,  f. .  p .  1.980 

By  C.  Gerrett  &  Co. 

Norwood. — 35,  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

y.r.  36/-  . - .  23c 

82,  Cobden-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  e.r.  32/. _  135 

By  Hiihery  &  Co. 

Hoxton. — 76,  Buckland-st.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

q.r.  36I.  . ~ .  345 

13.  Alma-st  ,  u  1 1.  32  vrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  36/ .  3tc 

Finsbury  Park. — 90,  Isledon-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  ros.,  e.r.  55/. .  44c 

By  G.  Pearce  &  Sons. 

Walthamstow.— 8r,  Somerset-rd.  (S),  u.t.  94^  yrs., 

g.r.  10/.,  y.r.  40/ .  33c 

Leyton. — 5,  Shortlands-ter.,  u  t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  ios.,  e.r.  32/. .  37c 

Hoxton  —35,  Grange-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  10?., 

y-r-  3<5 1- . 33c 

By  Fredhrick  Warman. 

Barnsbury.  —  71,  Roman-rd.,  u.t.  56  yrs.  g.r.  6/., 

y-r.  4°^-  .  35c 

17,  19,  and  2 1 ,  Crossley-st.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r. 

22/.  is.,  y.r.  120/ .  1,21; 

Dalston.— 95,  Sandringham-rd.,  u.t.  62A  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.,  e.r.  46/.  .  50 ■ 

141,  Sandringham-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s., 

y.r.  45/.  . .  44c 

Highgate.— 59,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  u.t.  50  yrs., 

g.r.  1/.,  e.r.  56/.  .. .  57: 

Harringay.— 76,  Frobisher-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  36/.  .  541 

By  Humbert  &  Flint  (at  Watford). 

Abbots  Langley,  Herts. — Breakspeare-rd.,  three 

freehold  cottages,  w.r.  31/.  4s .  42: 

By  J.  J.  Hill  &  Weaver  (at  Masons’  Hall 
Tavern) 

Hammersmith.—  Blythe  rd.,  the  Freemasons'  Arms 

p.-h.,  u.t.  53^  yrs.,  y  r.  100/..  with  goodwill..  g,occ 
By  Wm.  Rolfe  (at  Masons'  Hall  Tavern). 

Barnes. — Castelnau,  the  Red  Lion  p  -b.,  u.t.  989 

yrs.,  y.r.  120/.,  with  goodwill .  14, 5« 

Dec-mber  2  — By  Burley  &  Brackenuury. 

Ealing.— 20,  Hanger-lane,  u.t.  76!  yrs.,  g.r.  17/., 


no/.  , 


By  Foster  &  Cranfibld. 

Putney. — 41,  Oakhill-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  ras.f 

Y-r.  55/.  . 

By  E.  Gibbs  &  Co. 

Kennington.  —  26,  St.  Paul's-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

4/.,  y.r.  28/. . 

54  to  57,  St.  Paul's-rd.,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  i6/.f 

w.r.  135/.  4s . 

Brixton.  — 7,  8,  11,  and  12,  Holland-gr.,  u.t.  18 


.  8s.,  y.r 


160/.  5 


.  6d. 


97,  Sussex-rd.,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  3s.,  y.r.  3 ■>!. 
Camberwell.— 35,  37,  and  39,  Havil-st.,  f.,  w.r. 

>09^-  4s . 

11,  13,  and  15,  Lewis-rd.,  u.t.  39  yrs.,  g.r.  12 1. 

J2S.,  w.r.  85/.  16s . 

Wanstead— 18  to  26  (even),  Hall-rd  ,  f.,  w.r.  91V! 

By  Higgins  &  Son. 

St.  John's  Wood. — 18,  Finchley-rd.  (S),*  u.t.  17 

yrs.,  g  r.  nil,  y.r.  50/. . 

32,  Queen’s.ter.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  45/.  .. 

By  Inman  &  Crier. 

Chancery- lane.  —  13,  Took's-court,  f.,  y.r.  70 /..... 

By  Mark  Liell  &  Son. 

Stratford.— 4.  6,  and  8,  Frederick-st.,  u  t.  >12  vrs 

g.r.  3/.  5s.,  w.r.  78/. . . 

Bow.— 44,  St.  Stephen's-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  36/. . 

Navestock,  Essex. — Mutton  corner,  Dilly  ’=  Cot¬ 
tage,  area  J  of  an  acTe.  f  ,  y.r.  8/. . . 

By  Alfred  Preece  &  Son. 

Acton.— 2,  4.  and  6,  Mansell-rd  ,  f.,  y.r.  83/.  .  . , 

2,  High-st.,  f.,  y.r.  32/.  . . . 

26,  Birkbeck-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  40/. . .  ” 

Forest  Hill.— 293,  255,  and  297,  Stanstead-rd  ,  f. . 

y.r.  88/. . 

Battersea.— 84,  Vork-rd.  (S),  f.,  y. r.  30/.* [ 


By  Boulton  &  Cooper  (at  Malton). 

Norton,  &c.,  Yorks.— The  Norton  Parks  Farm, 

145  a.  3  r.  20  p.,  f.  p . 

Ihree  closes  of  grass  land,  8  a.  3  r.  37  p.,  f.,  y.r. 

30I. . 

Huttons  Ambo,  Yorks.— Seven  closes  of  land, 

35  a.  3  r.  7  p.,  f.,  y  r.  90/.  . 

By  W.  D.  Shadrake  (at  Leyton). 

Leyton.— 1  10  5,  Mafeking-ter.,  f.,  w.r.  171/.  12s... 

253,  High-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  y.r.  2 8/... 

7.  St.  Mary's-rd.,  (.,  w.r.  35/.  2s . 

46  and  48,  Crescent-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  57/.  4s . 

Walthamstow. — 3  and  11,  Pearl-rd.,  u.t.  93  yrs., 

g  r,  10/.,  w.r.  59/.  16s . 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son  (at  Leicester). 
Slretton-en-le-Field,  Leicester.— The  Stretton  Hall 
Estate.  885  a.  2  r.  7  p.,  f.  (including  the  Lord- 

ship  of  the  Manor)  .  30,' 

December  4. — By  C.  Rawlev  Cross  &  Co. 
Shepherd's  Bush. — 37,  Shepherd’s  Bush-rd. ,  u.t. 

3 1  i  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  er.  65/.  .  ( 

430,  Uxbridge-rd.,  u  t.  g36  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  e.r. 

.75/-  . . .  c 

Chiswick.  Chiswick-la.,  Ferndene  and  Hazel- 

mere,  u  t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.,  19/.  y.r.  125/. .  i,< 

9  and  11,  Beverley-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs..  g.r.  16/.,  y.r. 


3.425 

3*5 

360 

350 

380 


80/.. 


By  Fisher,  Stanhope,  &  Drake. 

Stoke  Newington.  —  114,  Osbaldeston-rd  ,  u.t. 

78  yis.,  g.r.  7/.,  e.r.  50/.  . 

Clapton. — 96,  Reighton-rd.,  u.t.  78/.  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

y.r.  30/. . 

Hackney. — 222,  Amhurst-rd.,  u.t.  44 -J  yrs.,  g.r. 

nil,  P . 

By  Collins  &  Collins. 

Hyde  Park.— 30,  Park-la.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  180/, 

P . 

Islington.— Popham-st.,  f.g.r.  13/.  10s.,  reversion 

iu  57  yrs . 

Hornsey  Rise.— Hornsey-la.,  Hazelville,  f.,  y.r. 

.75*- . 

Islington. — Grosvenor-st.,  f.g.r.  25/.,  reversion  in 

45  yrs . 

By  Dolman  &  Pearce 
Commercial-rd.  East.  — Nos.  785a  and  785b  (S), 
y.r.  i2d/.,  also  f.g.r.  140/.,  reversions  in  49 

and  90  yrs . 

Hampstead. —2,  Eton  Villas,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  3/. 


.  60/.. 


Pimlico. — 12,  Churton-st., 


50 1.  . 


l.t.  26k  yi 
=7i  yrs.,  g 


.  61. 


,g  r.8 /.,  y.r. 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 


41,  Westmoreland-st., 

Sol-  . 

173,  Vauxhall  Bridge-rd.,  u.t.  2 

y.r.  65/ . 

Southwark. — 33l  Emerson-st..  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s.  .. 
Bermondsey.— 47.  Abbey-st.  (S.),  f..  w.r.  31/.  4s.  . 

37.  38,  and  39,  East-lane,  f.,  w.r.  8;/.  16s . 

228,  Fort-rd.,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g  r.  5/.,  w.r.  33/.  16s.. 
52,  Beatrice-rd.,  u.t.  36J  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  w.r. 

3ll-  *6s . •••..' . 

Camberwell. — 22,  24,  and  26,  Caspian  st.,  f.,  w.r. 

lc9^-  4S . ; . 

Brockley.— Vesta-rd.,  i.g.r.  61.,  u.t.  72J  yrs.,  g  r. 


.  5s-  • 


3*5  i 


By  Newhon,  Edwards,  &  Shephard. 
Caledonian-rd  —  No.  429  (S),  u.t.  48^  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  y.r.  56/ . 

67,  Biundell-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ios.,  y.r. 

3.6/ . ’. . 

Kentish  Town.— 51,  Carlton-rd.,  u.t.  54  and  47 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  12s. ,  y.r.  30/. . 

Highbury.— 3,  Beresford-ter.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  8s.,  y  r.  52/.  ios . 

Islington. — High-st.,  Peppercorn  f.g.r.,  reversion 

in  23$  yrs . 

Barnsbury.  — 43,  Cloudesley-rd.  (S),  u.t.  14^  yrs., 

g.r.  4/  ,  w.r.  45s.  ios . 

Stoke  Newington.— 75,  Bouverie-rd.,  u.t.  68*  yrs., 

g  r-  5/.  10s.,  y.r.  32/ . . . 

4.  KingV-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  e.r.  50/.  _ 

Dalston. — Lemhall-rd.,  i  g  r.  77/.  ios.,  u.t.  35  yrs., 

g.r.  61.,  with  reversion  . 

Hackney.— 23,  Bradstock-rd. ,  u.t.  44  yrs,  g.r.  1  /., 
y-r-  4°^-  . 

Leyton.— 88,  Warren-td.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r,  4/.,  e.r. 

r  3^-  . . 

Leytonstone. — 263  to  285  (odd),  Odessa-rd.,  u.t. 

82  yrs.,  g.r.  4--/.,  w.r  280/.  16s . 

Tottenham.  — 44  to  50  (even),  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t. 

5>i  yrs.,  £  r.  21/.  w.r.  114/.  8s . 

By  Nott,  Cartwright,  &  Etches. 
Pimlico.— 7,  Johnson's-pl.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

w.r.  54/.  1 2S . 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Stroud  Green. — 10,  Womersley-rd.,  f.,  y.r.  52/. 


694  yrs.,  g.r. 


Brixton. — 36,  Cbantry-rd., 

61.  ios.,  q.r.  3S/.  . 

By  Douglas  Young  &  Co. 

Tottenham.  — Ferry-lane,  a  corner  block  of  build¬ 
ing  land,  f. .  1,101  I 

Ferry-lane,  a  ccrner  building  site,  f.  .  410 

Fawley-rd.,  a  freehold  building  site  .  202 

December  5.— By  Wm.  Clarkson. 

Poplar.— 81,  Culloden-st.,  and  8r,  Dee-st.,  u.t. 

7°i  yrs-,  g.r.  3/.  15s.,  w.r.  57/.  4s .  430  I 

1  and  2,  Rook-st.,  u.t.  70  yrs  ,  g.r.  9/.,  w.r. 

39^-  .  120  I 

By  A.  Harris  &  Co. 

Pentonville. — 16,  Percy-clrcus,  u  t.  29J  yrs.,  g.r. 

6/.,  e.r.  30/ .  550  I 

By  Wiltshire  &  Thurgood. 

Brockley.—  98  and  ioo,  Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  g-4  yrs., 

g.r.  13/.  5s.,  y.r.  jtl . ‘ .  815 

15,  Montague-av.,  u.t.  914  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  y.r. 

.  55^  I 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent  ;  r.  for  rent  ; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street  ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent: 
av.  for  avenue;  gdns  for  gardens;  yd.  fnr  vard  ;  gr. 
for  grove  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house;  p.h.  fur  public-house;  0. 
for  offices  ;  s.  for  shops. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

V  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  anti  quantity  obviously  affect  prices— a  fact  which 


Hard  Stocks  _  ... 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  i 

Facing  Stocks  ...  : 

Shippers  .  5 

Flettons . 1 

Red  Wire  Cuts  . .  1 
Best  Fareham  Red  3 
Best  Red  Pressed 
Ruabon  Facing.  5 
Best  Blue  Pressed 
Staffordshire  ..  4 
Do.,  Bullnose  ....  4 
Best  Stourbridge 
Fire  Bricks  ....  4 
Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 
Stretchers......  13 

Headers  .  12 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  17 

Double  Stretchers  19 
Double  Headers. .  16 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends .  19 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  20 

Splays,  Chamfered, 

Squints .  20 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 
and  Headers  ..  12 
Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14 

Double  Stretchers  15 
Double  Headers..  14 
One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15 

Two  Sides  and  one 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed ....  2 
Thames  and  Pit  Sand 

Thames  Ballast  . 

Best  Portland  Cement 


BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

1  13  o  per  i,ooo  alongside,  i 


at  railway  dep6t 


less  than  best. 
3  per  yard,  delivered. 


Best  Ground  BfueLias 'Lime." '  1°  o  d',iv'"d- 

Nsss  is 

■  1  ■  :•  I0S-  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  F ire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt 


s.  d. 

Ancaster  In  blocks _ 

Bath  „  .... 

Farleigh  Down  Bath  . . 

Beer  in  blocks  . . 

Grinshill  ,,  .... 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks. . 

Red  Corsehill  ,, 

Close  burn  Red  Freestone 
Red  Mansfield  .,  .  , 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Qua! 
Scappled  random  blocks  2 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.) . .  2 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  .  2 

3  is.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes).,  o 
2  in.  to  2J  in.  Sawn  one 
side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  .  o 

ij  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  o 
Best  Hard  York— 
pcappled  random  blocks  3 
)6  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

I  40  ft.  sup.) . 

p  in-  Rubbed  two  sides 

I  Dili  . 

B  in.  sawn  two  sides 
i  slabs  (random  sizes)  ..1  2 
z  in.  self-faced  random 

1  flags  .  o  s 

jHopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

.•  »i  11  11  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


SLATES. 
£  s.  d. 


per  ft.  cube,  deld.  rly.  depol 


3  per  foot  super. 


ui 


8  per  ft.  super. 


3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly,  depdi 

7  per  ft.  super, 
cteld.  rly.  dcp6t. 


‘O  X 10  best  blue  Bangor . 

:0Xl2  ,,  „  ,,  ..13  ; 

fox  10  best  seconds  ,,  12  1 

’°*12  ».  »  „  i3  1 

6  X  8  best  ,,  7 

oX  10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..  I2 

6X8  best  bluePortmadoc  6 
oxro  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green _ _  15 


o  permanent  greeD  1 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued, ). 

TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles.. 42  o  per  1,00c 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  .  50  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,, 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  4  o  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  .....  60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles . 4  0  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  _  3 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf- 

fordshire  Do.  f  Peakes) .  51  q  per  1,00a 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valiev  tiles  38,, 

Best  ‘‘Rosemary’’  brand 

plain  tiles  .  48  o  per  i,coo 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  50  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles. .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  8  ,, 


WOOD. 

Boilding  Wood.— Yellow. 


at  ly.  dep6t. 


Deals :  best  3  In.  by  11  in.  and  4  in. 

by  9  in.  and  n  in . . . . . 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9 . 

Battens:  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in . 

Battens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  _. 

Deals  :  seconds . —  — 

Battens :  seconds  . . _ 

a  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in. 

2  in.  by  4 J  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  „ 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  ij  in.  by  7  in.  _ . .  _  _ 

.3  I? . 

F ir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  . .  4 

Seconds  .  4 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  ro  in.)  . . ._  3 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  _  1 

Swedish  balks .  2 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average). .  3 

Joiners’  Wood.  t 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  n  in .  23 

3  in.  by  9  in .  21 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17 
Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  1 

'•  11  3  in.  by  9  in.  17  1 

Battens,  2J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  131 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

and  9  in .  15  , 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  1 1  1 
Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

by  nip .  21 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  . .  18 

Battens .  13  j 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

.  16 

1.  by  9  in . 14  1 


At  per  standard. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


PRICES  CURRENT  {.Continued). 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 


Rolled  Steel  Joists, ordinary  sections  6  s' 
Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  82 


In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 


Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  , 

Flitch  Plates  . .  | .  * ' '  ”  g 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7 


76  8  17  6 


METALS. 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


£  i 
7  *5 


3  o  less  than 
7  in.  and  8  in. 
o  less  thanbesi 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Iron— 

Common  Bars . . . 

Stailordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  g  .  0  g 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”  10  10  o  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars . 9  0  0  g  IO 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  10 

>•  galvanised .  16  o  o 

c,  r  And  1 Jpwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 
Sheet  Iron,  Biack.—  B 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o 

'•  ••  tt02+£ .  11  o  o  -  I 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality— 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  13  o  -  - 

”  ”  22  E- and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  fiat,  best  "*5  0 
quality: — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  . 

ii  11  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  io  o  -  . 

11  1,  26  g .  18  o  o 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  :— 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  . 

ii  »i  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s  o  -  - 

,,  ,,  26  g .  14  c  0 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 
and  thicker  ..  12  o  o 
n  „  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  - 

»6S .  It  5  O  -  • 

Is,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  s  0  g  15 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


Cut  n 


Do.  3  ii 

Battens . 

Third  yellow  deals, 


by 


Do.  3  in.  by  9  in .  13 

Battens . 1Q 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  dea  s,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  1 

_  n  n  3  in-  by  g  in.  12  1 

Battens .  XI 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  1 

ii  n  ,1  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  1 

11  •  ,,  battens .  9  i 

Pitch-pine  :  deals .  j(j 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  . .  01 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes..  23 

Oddments  . 22 

Seconds,  regular  sizes .  24  n 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  .  20  1 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube . .  o 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs— 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .  o 

Small  ,,  ,,  0 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  o 
Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . ....  0  , 

5  in.  do.  do.  _  o  c 

Dry  Mahogany— 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  i 

LEat>— .Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up.  ^3  %  ^ 

Pipe  in  coils  .  , ;  . : 

soil  Pipe . ;;;;;; .  *63  x_5  ° 

Compo  Pipe  . ‘  ,6  5  o 

Zinc— Sheet— 

Vieille  Montagne .  ion  25  o  o 

Silesian  . .  24  1Q  Q 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet . per  lb  o  o  10 

Thin  .  (  0  Q  1X 

Copper  nails  . .  0  0  lt 

Brass— 


1  London 
£  s.  d 


Tin— English  Ingots . 

Solder— Plumbers’ _ 

Tinmen's  . . 

Blowpipe  _  ,.  _ _ 


ENGLISH  SHEET 

GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

„  fourths  . .  ‘ij  - - - 

,,  fourths . . . 

. 2,?d.  1',  ” 

,,  fourths  . 

. 3id- 

,,  fourths  . 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . _ . . 

.  4id.  „ 

.  3d-  11  „ 

|  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  . . 
i3®  n  ••  „  .. 

. i*d-  ;; 

i  ..  .  „  ^ 

. 2id.  ;;  ;; 

Teak,  per  load  . 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 
Per  ft.  cube . 


0  13 


Prepared  Flooring- 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . 

in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  plined  and 

matched . .  . .  0  z.  0 

J  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

.  matched . . .  0  16  o 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

.  •hot-..; . . .  0  II  6 

in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  0  I2  0 

i  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . . .  0  I4  g 

3  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 
.  beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o  11  o 
I  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14  o 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o 

1  m.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  0116 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  9d.  ptr  square  less  than  7-in 


.  OILS,  &c. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  bairels  ..per  gallon 

1;  11  ,,  in  drums  .  (| 

Boiled  „  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ...  ,, 

11  11  ,,  in  drums  . . 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  . _ 

1,  in  drums . ~  " 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  2 

Red  Lead,  Dry . 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . .  per  ’cwt 

Stockholm  Tar . per  barrel 


VARNISHES,  &c. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . . '  ”  |  ’  ”  j . 

Supeifine  Pale  Elastic  Oak . .!!!.!!]'  ’ 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Supwfine  ^  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  ”  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  . ”  . . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage! !  .1 . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . ...  ..!!..  !! 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil . 1 . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish _ _ _ " 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper . .  ..'!!."" 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . . . 

Best  Black  J apan . 111"!!!!!"" 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  .  !  ”  " " 

Brunswick  Black  . . . . 

Berlin  Black . " 

Knotting . 

French  and  Brush  Polish  ....!!!!!! . !  _!  |  \ 


Per  gallon. 
£  s.  d. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT 

(For  some  Contracts,  «( -c.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  o[  Good  Hope  Ag.it  -Gen  (or  Cape  of  Good  Hope  400i.,  200( ,  lOOi 

Designs  for  Town  Hall . .  Sutton  Coldfleld  Corporation  ...  SOf. .  SOL .  and  20!. 

New  Public  Office. . I  Pontypridd  U.D.C . 


Jan.  R1 
Feb.  20 
No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


Additions  to  Electricity  Station.  West  Straud  ...  .... 

■4.100  ft.  Norwegian  Graoite  Kerb,  Ac.  . 

‘New  Mattings . . . . 

Street  Works,  Cartwright-street . 

Esplanade  .  . . 

Bridge  over  Railway,  Nelson,  Lancs  . 

Road  Works,  Danton-road . 

Kerblng,  High-Hreet  . . . . 

Vicarage,  Nentbead,  near  Alston  . . 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Longwood,  Huddetsfield . . 

Additions  to  Destructor.  Hammerton-street  . 

Additions  to  Premises,  Manchester  road . 

Granite  and  Limestone  (2,000  tons) . 

Enclosure  Works  at  Infirmary,  Shirley .  . 

School  Buildings . 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac.,  Scalby-road . 

Additions  to  Brewery,  Dock-road,  Newport,  Mon  ... 

'Pavilion.  Bandstand,  &c...  Hast  Cliff . . 

Business  Premises,  Alexandra-road.  Abervstwith  .... 
Additions  to  Commercial  Hotel,  Aberystwith 
•Making-up  Denbelgh-road,  Hlllcroft-cresceut,  Ac  ... 

Police  Station,  Hawes  Side  . . . 

Buildings  at  Sewage  Works  . . . 

Sewers,  Ac.  ..  . 

Surveyor’s  Materials  . 

Villa,  Idantwit-Fardre. . 

Additions  to  Basin,  South  Dock  . 

Sewers,  Kidmore  road 

Hoofing  at  Avonside  Wharf,  Bristol  . . . 

•Coun'er  Cabinette  ..  . . . 

AdditL-ns  to  Parish  Church,  Tyrie . . . 

Underground  Convenience,  Stour  road,  Dovercourt 

1‘ wo  Cottages,  Rainworlh  . 

Kerbing,  Ac.,  the  Esplanade . — 

Additions  to  Sanatorium,  Hedou-road  . 

Removal  of  House  Refuse,  Ac . . 

House,  Ac.,  at  Schools . 

Sewer,  Station-road  . 

Steam  Piping  . . . 

Sewerage  Works,  Holmwood  . 

Granite  and  Slag  (20,000  tons) 

Cast  Iron  Pipes  and  Laying  (2,300  yards)  . 

Street  Works,  Bam ber- street,  Ac . 

Precipitation  Tanks  . 

Graulte,  Ac .  . . . 

*480  yards  Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  Ac . 

Twenty-five  Cottages,  hllu-street  . . . 

sea  Wall  . 

•Superstiucture  of  Avonbank  Electricity  Works 
Ninety-five  Cottages,  Aber,  near  Caerphilly,  Wales 

Sewers,  Ac.,  Watlington . 

*1,200  ft.  "f  Brick  Outfall  Sewer,  Ac . 

'  Norliug ton -road  Schools . 

‘Dormitories,  Maternity  Wards,  Ac . . . 

‘Annual  Contracts  . 

Gasworks  Extension  . . . . 

'  Foundations  of  Chief  Fire  Station,  Police  Station,  Ac. 
Tar-paving  Footways,  Ac.,  at  Newington  Workhouse 

Modern  Cooking  Appliances  . . . 

'Asylum,  Water  Fulford,  York  . . 

Water  Supply  Works  at  National  Schools.  Glanworth. 

Alterations  to  Shop,  Ac.,  Park-lane,  Leeds  . 

Sewerage  Works . 

Two  Houses,  Tauntou  road,  Ashton,  Kent  . 

Schools,  Beverley  . . . 

Warehouse,  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff  .  . 

Cottage  and  Coachhouse,  Clitberoe,  Lancs . 

House,  Medorosley-road,  Cousett . . ! 

Nineteen  Houses,  High-road,  Well,  Halifax . | 

Alterations  to  House,  Holbeck,  Leeds  . 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Whitehaven  Corporation  . 

Bromley  U.D.C . 

J.  A  A.  Tarleton,  Tuliamore.. 
Wolverhampton  Corporation 
Bangor  (Ireland)  U.D.C.  .... 
L.  A  Y.  Railway  Company  .... 

Cheriton  U.D.C.  . 

Shoebuiyness  U.D.C.  . . 

Bradford  Corporation  . 

do. 

Ilkley  U.D.C . 

Southampton  Guardians . 

Swansea  (U.I)  )  School  Board 
Scarborough  Town  Council  .. 
Messrs.  Phillips  A  Sons,  Ltd. 

Herne  Bay  L  .D.C . . 

Messrs.  D.  Roberts  A  Sous  .. 


do. 


Borough  of  Ealing  . 

Blackpool  Corporation  . 

Morley  (Yorks)  Corporation . 

Leicester  Corporat  ion . 

do. 

Mr.  S.  Y.  Knight  . . . 

Swansea  Harbour  Trustees  . 

Caversham  U.D.C . 

Midland  Railway  . 

Central  Finsbury  Radical  Club 


Mansfield  Corporation  . 

Frinton-on-Sea  (Essex)  U.D.C . 

Hull  Corporation  .  . 

Metro.  Borough  of  Marylobone  . 

Rhadyr  School  Board . 

Elgin  Town  Council . . . 

Burnley  Corporation  . 

Dorking  R.D.C . . 

Sleaford  R.D.C . 

Fife  County  Council  . 

Uindley  (Lancs.)  U.D.C . . 

St.  Helens  (Lancs.)  Corporation  . 

Meriden  R.D.C . 

Walthamstow  U.D.C . 

W  igau  Corporation  . 

Cleethorpea  (Lines.)  U.D.C . 

City  and  County  of  Bristol  . 

Windsor  Building  Club . 

Henley  R.D.C . 

Hornsey  U.D.C . 

Leyton  School  Board  . 

Bethnal  Green  Guardians . 

Borough  of  Camberwell . 

Teignmouth  U.D.C.  . 

Manchester  Corporation  . 

Southwark  Union  ...  . 

Down  District  Lunatic  Asylums  . 

Committee  . . . 

Fermoy  (Ireland)  R.D.C . 


Haworth  (Yoras)  U.D.C. . . 


Messrs.  .).  Rose  A  Co.  .., 
Colonel  R.  J.  Aspinall 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac..  Supplied  by 


T.  Brown,  Town  Hall,  Whitehaven  . 

Clerk  to  the  Council,  District  Council  Offices,  Bromley,  Kent  ... 

Beckett  A  Medcalf,  Leinster-street,  Dublin  . . 

G.  Green,  Borough  Eogineor,  Wolve-hamptou  . . 

E.  L.  Woods,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bangor . 

K.  C.  Irwin,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester . 

Surveyor,  Public  Offices.  Cheriton,  Kent . 

F.  Gregson,  Town  Hall,  Southend  . .  . 

Ilicks  A  Charlewood,  Architects,  07,  Westgate-roaJ,  Newcastle. 
J.  Berry,  Architect.  3,  Market-place,  Huddersfield 
F.  Stevens,  Town  Hall,  Bradford 


do. 


F.  Hall,  Council  Offices,  Ilkley 
Mitchell  A  Co.,  Architects,  Portland-streot,  Southampton 

A.  W.  iialdeu,  Dynevor-place.  Swansea  . 

H.  W.  Smith.  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Scarborough . 

F.  Phillips,  Dock-road  Chambers.  Newport . 

Surveyor  to  the  Council,  Town  Hall,  Herne  Bay  . 

T.  E.  Morgan,  Architect,  Aberystwith . . 


Borough  Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Ealing,  W  . 

•l.  S.  Brodie,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  UaH,  Blackpool ., 

W.  E.  Putman,  Civil  Engiueer,  Town  Hall,  Morley . 

E.  G.  Morbey,  Civil  Eugineer,  Town  Hall,  Leicester  . 


do. 


Thomas  A  Cule,  Architects,  Pontypridd  . . 

A.  (>.  Schenk,  Civil  Engineer,  Harbour  Offices,  Swansea  . 

S.  P.  Andrews,  Surveyor,  22,  Prosoeci-street,  Caversham . 

Company's  Architect,  Cavendish  House,  Derby  . 

Secretary,  Central  Finsbury  Radical  Club,  320,  City-road,  E  C. 

W.  Real,  Architect,  Saltoun-s  juare,  Fraserburgh.  N'.B . 

H.  Ditcham,  Borough  Surveyor.  7,  West-street,  Harwich . 

J.  H.  White,  Town  Hall,  Mansfield 

T.  W.  Golds,  Surveyor,  High-street,  Thorpa-le-S  jken  . 

.1.  U.  IIir-»t.  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull  . 

Medical  Officer  of  Health,  3,  Upper  Oloucestor-place,  N.W. 

A.  O.  Evans,  Architect,  Pontypridd  .  .  . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Gret  friars-street,  Elgiu,  N.B . 

G.  H.  Pickles,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Burnley  . . . 

W.  Rapley,  junr.,  Tower  Hill,  Dorking . 

E.  Clements,  7 1 .  Southgate,  81eaford  . ...  . 

W.  I».  Sang,  Civil  Engiueer,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B.  . 

A.  Holden.  Civil  Eugineer,  Council  Offices.  Hiodley  . ... 

G.  J.  C.  Broom,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  St.  Helens . 

A.  Seymour,  11.  Priory-street,  Coventry  . . . 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow  . 

H.  ,1  ovens,  Municipal  Offices,  Wigau  . 

E.  Rushton,  Engineer,  Poplar-road,  Cleethorpes  .  . 

City  Electrical  Engineer,  Temple  Back,  Bristol . 

E.  Thomas,  19,  Eirw  road,  Porth  . .  ... 

Taylor  A  Co.,  Civil  Engiueer,  27,  Great  George-street,  S.W.... 

Engineer  to  the  Council,  Southwood-laoe,  fligfigate,  N . 

W.  Jacques,  2.  Fen-court,  Fenchurch-street,  E  C.  . . 

W.  A.  Finch,  76.  Finsbury-pavement ..  E.C  . 

^Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  S  E . 

’.I  R.  Gray,  Engineer,  Teignmouth  . 

City  Treasurer,  Town  Hall,  Manchester . . 

O.  I).  Stevenson,  13  and  14.  Kiug-street,  Cheapside,  E  C . 

Graeme,  Watt  A  Tulloch.  77  a,  Victoria  street,  Belfast . 

A.  Creer,  Architect.  Guildhall,  York . . 

P  O'Neill,  Council  Offices.  Fermoy . 

Messrs.  Morley,  6,  Wormald-row,  Leeds  ...  . 

W.  B.  Woodhead  A  Sons,  Civil  Engineers,  Is,  Exchange,  Bradford 

T.  George  *v  Son,  Architects,  Old  Square,  Ashton . 

W  .!.  Morley  A  Son,  Architects,  269.  Swan-arcade,  Bradford 

E  G.  C.  Down,  Civil  Engineer,  31,  High-street,  Cardilf  . 

E.  L  Clare.  30,  Kiug-street,  Clitberoe  . . 

W.  Ward,  47,  Sherburti  terrace,  Consett  . 

M.  Hall,  Architect,  23,  Northgate,  Halifax  . 

Battery  A  Birds,  Architects,  1,  Basingh&U -square,  Leeds  ... 


do. 

do. 

Dec.  17 


do 


do. 


do. 

Dec.  23 
Dec.  27 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  31 
Jan. 


do. 


do 


do. 


do 


Jau. 
Jau. 
Jau.  10 
Jan.  16 
No  date 


do. 


do 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Clerk  of  Works  . 

Two  Draughtsmen  .. 

-Surveyor  ~ . 

’Clerk  of  Works  . 


i  whom  Required. 


Applicant 
;  to  be  In 


I 


Erith  School  Board  . 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  , 

Sandown  U.D.C . 

Manchester  Corporation . 


31. 3s.  per  week  . 

21.  10s.  per  week  each  . 

1 502.  per  annum . 

it.  Is.  per  week  . 


Those  mar  kid  with  an  asterisk  (*)  ogre  advertised ■  in  this  X  timber.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.  vi.  viii.  x.  d  xix.  Public  Appointments,  xvi.  A  xvil. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  W. — C.  &  W.  (Amounts  should  have  been  stated.) 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
-and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
'authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
■which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
'DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
.-and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
^giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
'by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
iactory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
■in .type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
■relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
‘shnnld  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.  B.— JVe-  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
■*r  the^)uilding-owner ;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
*s  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100I.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 


ABERDEEN. — For  additions  to  school,  Albyn-place 
{new  gymnasium,  laboratories,  cookery-room,  and 
laundry),  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Allan, 
Architect,  School  Board  Offices,  22,  Union-terrace, 
Aberdeen.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Hendery  &  Addie, 
architectural  surveyors,  129,  Union-street.  Aberdeen  :  — 
Masonry.—  James  Gauld,  GilcomstonS 

Park*  . . .  | 

-Carpentry.— Hendry  &  Keith,  Gilcom-  I 

ston  Park* . 

'Slating. — George  Farquhar,  Union-  | 

■row* .  £5.35=  10  6 

Plastering. — Hendry  &  Sons,  Cathe- 


Plumbing.  —  Alex.  Fiddes,  Albert- 

street*  . 

Painting.—] .  W.  Forrest, Union-grove*^ 
[All  of  Aberdeen.) 


ALRESFORD.— For  the  erection  of  houses  on  Town 
5101136  Estate,  Alresford,  Hants,  for  Messrs.  Holling- 
worth  &  Gibbs.  Mr.  H.  Yolland  Boreham,  architect,  75, 
Finsbury-pavement,  London  : — 

•  F.  J.  Eddolls,  Alresford’ . £1,150 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached 
house,  for  Dr.  G.  C.  Bell.  Messrs.  Harrington,  Ley,  & 
Tomkins,  architects,  Frinton-on-Sea,  and  65E,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without,  E.C.,  and  Romford 

D.  Collins' . £74° 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. — For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Ivansville,  for  Mr.  J.  V.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  K.C. 
Messrs.  Harrington,  Ley,  &  Tomkins,  architects,  Frinton- 
on-Sea,  Essex  : — 

D.  Collins* . £250 


FRINTON-ON-SEA.  — For  the  erection  of  a  detached 
house,  for  Mr.  A.  West.  Messrs.  Harrington,  Ley,  & 
Tomkins,  architects,  Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex  : — 

P.  Oxley  . £6qo  I  D.  Collins . .6585 

M.  Mone .  680  C.  Mills  .  575 

E.  West .  615  I 


GRIMSBY.— For  supplying  and  erecting  125  sewer 
ventilating  shafts  in  the  Humber  Ward.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert 
Whyatt,  A.M. Inst. C.E.,  Borough  Engineer: 


A.  Cook . ,6539 

J.  Duke,  Ltd...  512  a  4 

J.  R.  Cole  _  493  16  8 

Kennington  & 

Dolby, Grimsby*  437  10  o 


Sharpe  &  Co.t 
Goldthorpe  & 
ShuttleworthJ 

)  Not  according  to 
schedule. 


GRIMSBY.— For  erection  of  weigh  office,  foreman’s 
room,  stores,  and  other  out-buildings  in  connexion  with 
destructor.  Mr.  H.  Gilbert  Whyatt,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough  Engineer  : — 

T.  R.  Waterman  £679  19  o  I  Hewins&Good- 

C.  W.  Dixon  ..  535  13  5  I  hand  . £527  0  0 

G.  Cook .  555  o  o  Gilbert  &  Kirton*  524  14  o 

V.  Swallow  ....  549  19  8  I 

[All  of  Grimsby.) 


GRIMSBY. — For  supplying  and  erecting  a  ro-ton 
weighbridge  in  connexion  with  destructor.  Mr.  H. 

Gilbert  Whyatt,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Rorough  Engineer: — 

W.  &T.  Avery  . £68  |  Hodgson  &  Stead  ....  .£6? 

H.  Pooley .  65  I  C.  Ross  .  58 

S.  Denison .  63  |  J.  Greenwood,  Salford*  58 


WALLINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  villas, 
Grosvenor-avenue,  Wallington,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  R. 
Cutler,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Dartnell,  architect  and  surveyor,  62,  High-street, 
Croydon  : — 

W.  Gowman _ £1,1  23  19  I  Sedgwick  Bros . £945  0 

W.  C.  &  A.  E.  W.  Martin .  8g8  10 

Cheshire .  1,000  o  W.  Roberts* .  8)9  o 

Smart  &  Son  ... .  975  o| 


WHITSTABLE. — For  tar  paving,  new  latrines,  sani¬ 
tary  work,  and  new  drainage  at  the  Oxford-street  Board 
Schools,  Whitstable.  Mr.  A.  A.  Kemp,  architect  and 
surveyor  :  — 

F.  G.  Browning  ..  £'58  o  I  W.  Camburn . £5^7  o 

Thox.  Co’lar .  605  18  T.  W.  Porter .  566  12 

Gann  &  Co .  590  o  |  Amos  &  Foadt.. ..  542  >7 

[All  of  Whitstable.) 

t  Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


GREENING-STREET  SITE.-Providing  and  fixing 
f-nc.ing,  &c.  :— 

G.  Bush . £rs3  10  I  Smith  &  Co . £140  0 

W.  Harbrow .  154  o  |  E.  Proctor*  .  no  o 


HIGH-STREET,  TOWER  HAMLETS  (infants’).— 
Providing  glazed  partition  to  divide  classroom  B,  and 
reversing  the  stepped  flooring  in  the  two  rooms  thus 
formed  for  left  light,  including  bricking  up  fireplace  and 
providing  two  open  fire  portable  stoves  for  warming  the 

A.  e!  Symes  ...£394  o  o  I  A,  W.  Derby  ..£241  18  6 

F.  Ik  F.  J.  Wood  268  o  o  A.  J.  Sheffield  ..  230  o  o 

J.  T.  Robey.. . .  262  o  o  |  G.  Barker*  ....  215  o  o 


MEDBURN-STREET  (Infants’  Department). — Alter 
ing  position  of  existing  partition  and  providing  an 
additional  glazed  partition  to  redivide  classrooms  F  and 
G  into  three  rooms  :  including  reversing  stepped  flooring 
in  two  of  these  rooms  for  left  light,  with  the  consequential 
alterations  to  fireplaces,  doorway,  &c. :  — 

M.  Pearson . .£320  I  Barrett  &  Power* - £287 

T-  L.  Green  .  3*7  I 


ROSEBERY-AVENUE.— Altering  and  refitting  offices 
all  departments  ;  providing  new  soil  drains,  re-using 
present  surface  water  drains  where  practicable  ;  and  refit¬ 
ting  lavatories  all  depanments  :  — 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  .  £3,248  o  I  Johnson  &  Co.  ..  £1,850  o 

Maxwell  Bros.,  I.  Peattie  .  1,778  o 

Ltd .  2,1 80  o  |  Durbin  &  Kates- 

Lawrance  &  Sons  1,994  o  I  mark  .  1,749  o 

Falkner  &  Sons. .  r,973  o  I  R.  P.  Beattie 1,748  7 

Williams  &  Son  .  1,920  o  I  Willmott  &  Sons*  1,705  o 

Stevens  Bros .  1,874  °l 


UPPER  KENNINGTON-LANE.— Providing  manual 
training  centre  for  forty  children  ; — 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co.,  I  Garrett  &  Son . £1,149 

Ltd . £1,323  J.  &  C.  Bowyer  -  1,127 

Mitchell  &  Son  ....  1,239  I  General  Builders, 

Johnson  &  Co  ,  Ltd.  1,224  Ltd .  1,114 

Rice  &  Son  .  1,2:6  Lathey  Bros .  1,097 

Smith  Sc  Son .  1,19 1  I  J.  Sc  M.  Patrick, 

T.  n.  Leng  .  1,194  I  London  and  Ro- 

F.  Triggs .  t  173  Chester* .  1,093 

Bulled  &  Co .  i,tS7  I 


WHITFIELD-STREET  (Girls’  Department).— Alter¬ 
ing  position  of  partition  between  classrooms  A  and  C  and 
reversing  the  stepped  flooring  in  latter  room  in  order  to 
obtain  side  lighting  ;  also'altering  positions  of  two  windows 
in  the  former  room  (A)  for  the  same  purpose.  (Infants’ 
Department.— Forming  new  passage  and  steps  in  order  to 
obtain  direct  access  to  classrooms  B  and  C,  and  providing 
new  doorway,  stove,  &c.  in  connexion  with  same  ;  also 
altering  positions  of  two  windows  in  classroom  A  to  obtain 
sidelight:  — 

Marchant  &  Hirst.  £5x9  o  I  London  School  Fur- 

M.  Pearson  .  558  o  |  niture  Co . £497  o 

Densham  &  Sons..  498  10  I  Thompson  &  Be- 

Stevens  Bros .  408  10  veridge* .  482  o 

R.  S.  Buckeridge  .  498  o  | 


BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  a  carpet-beating  ware¬ 
house,  office,  &c.,  in  Station-road,  Montpelier,  for  Mr. 
■George  Pearce,  upholsterer,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Scammell. 
F.S.I.,  architect  and  surveyor,  1,  St.  Stephen-street, 
Bristol  :  — 

•C.  A.  Hayes  . £8 79  I  Eastabrook  &  Sons  ..  £695 

J.  E.  Jones .  800  Denby  &  Co .  599 

'T.  Hatherly .  727  Wilkins  &  Gosling*  ..  590 

<H.  Edmunds  .  690  I 

[All  of  Bristol.) 


COALVILLE.  —  For  Coalville  Waterworks  (Contract 
No.  3).  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Leicester  :— 

fiayward-Tyler  &  Co . £9,073  15  3! 

Thornewill  &  Warham  .  8,174  0  o 

Craig  &  Co.,  Ltd .  7,999  o  o 

Stewart  &  Co.  (1902).  Ltd .  7,573  o  o 

JFairbairn,  Lawson,  Combe,  Barbour, 

Ltd.  . .  7.230  o  o 

Grant,  Ritchie,  &  Co .  7,t6o  o  o 

Fawcett,  Preston.  &  Co.,  Ltd .  7  030  o  o 

Dodman  &  Co.,  Ltd .  6,846  18  o 

•Glenfield  &  Kennedy,  Ltd .  6,789  8  6 

Gimson  &  Co.,  Ltd .  6, -or  7  o 

Robinson,  Cooks,  &  Co .  6,656  19  8 

Summers  &  Scott,  Ltd .  6,376  o  o 

"Victor  Coates  &  Co.,  Ltd .  6,352  8  o 

Harvey  &  Co.,  Ltd .  5.638  9  o 

The  Central  Marine  Engine  Works  5,314  o  o 

Ashton,  Frost,  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  5,288  o  o 

"Watt  &  Co  ,  Smethwick,  Birming¬ 
ham*  .  4.927  17  o ! 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  houses  at 
■  Eden-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Frank  Windsor,  architect  and 
:  surveyor,  Bank  Buildings,  1,  High-street,  Croydon  : — 

Belled  &  Co . . .  £1,627  1  W.  E.  Barnes  . £1,350 

F.  Knight,  jun .  1,500  Smith  &  Sons  .  1,328 

!  Huntley  Bros .  1,390  C.  J.  Saunders*  ....  1,300 

W.  Potter .  1,390  | 


DERBY. — For  additions,  &c.,  to  Abbey-street  school, 
for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  F.  S.  Antliff,  architect, 
Draycott,  Derby.  Quantities  by  architect  :  — 


T.  H.  Beeson  ..  £892  13 

E.  Morley  _  8x1  o 

A.  Brown.. .  788  t6 

H.  Vernon  ....  774  10 

Fisher  .  772  o 

J.  &  J.  Warner  769  5 
A.  Smith  .  769  o 


Radfor 

Greaves . £763 

Ford  &  Co .  741  1 

G.  Wagg  .. 

W.  Walke-dine, 
Bridge-street, 

Derby' . 

Pegg  &  Bailey 


736  1 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board’s  Architect : — 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


ARISTOTLE-ROAD  (Boys’  and  Girls’  Departments). 
—Providing  and  fixing  complete  low  -  pressure  hot-water 


apparatus  to  two  halls, 
ridors,  and  lavatories  : — 

J.  &  F.  Mav . £515 

Oldroyd  &  Co  , 

Ltd .  S'o 

Stevens  &  Sons  . .  505 
Cannon  &  Sons ....  479 


class-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  1 

I  Wenham  &  Waters, 

Ltd . £467 

I  J-  Esson .  455 

I  Duffield  &  Sors  ..  425 

Defies  &  Sons, 

I  Ltd.*  .  384 


BROCKLEY-ROAD.  —  Manual  training  centre  for 
twenty  children,  with  room  for  practical  science  over 


J.  Appleby . £1,824 

Garrett  &  Son . 

Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  . 

W.  Downs . 

Bulled  &  Co . 

Rice  &  Son  . 


Mitchell  &  Son 

T.  D.  Leng  . 

Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
F.  &  C.  Bowyer  .. . 

E.  Triggs  . . . . 

General  Builders, 
Ltd.*  . 


£1.726 

[,693 

1,669 

[,669 


ELTRINGHAM-STREET  (Infants'  Department).— 
Altering  position  of  existing  partition  and  providing  an 
additional  glazed  partition  in  order  to  redivide  classrooms 
E  and  F  into  three  rooms  ;  also  reversing  stepped-flooring 
in  the  middle  room  for  lefc  light  and  providing  open  tire 
portable  stove  for  warming  this  room,  including  brick  flue 
and  stack  in  connexion  with  same  ;  also  partitioning  off 
portion  of  hall  to  provide  an  additional  classroom  for  forty  - 
eight  children  :  — 

R.  S.  Ronald  ..£420  o  o  I  Rice  &  Son  . . . .  £310  o  o 


London  School  |  Green  &  Twilley  308  o  o 

Furniture  Co.  361  7  9  |  Whitehead  & 

Hooper  &  Son  .  328  o  o  Co  ,  Ltd .  205  o  o 

E.  Triggs .  311  o  o  I  Garrett  &  Son  *  293  o  o 


ENFIELD-ROAD  (Special  School).— Forming  new 
entrance  and  building  separate  offices  for  boys  ;  construct¬ 
ing  a  bathroom  inside  building  ;  also  providing  oak 
fencing  in  order  to  form  sep irate  playgrounds.  &c.  :  — 

Williams  &  Son . £583  I  Lawrance  &  Sons - £530 

Sheffield  Bros .  575  I  Dearing  &  Son  .  504 

Grover  &  Son .  57°  I  Barrett  &  Power  -  487 

J.  Stewart  .  536  |  Johnson  &  Co." .  319 


WINDSOR  -  ROAD  (Special  School).  —  Providing 
offices  for  boys  and  girls,  and  oak  fencing  to  form  separate 
playgrounds,  including  altering  position  of  the  normal 
boys'  entrance  gateway  in  connexion  with,  same;  also 
forming  new  entrance  gateways  for  the  special  boys  and 

Lawrance  &  Sons  ....  £620  I  Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.* £359 
J.  Stewart  .  542  | 


The  interiors  of  the  following  schools  will  be  cleaned  be¬ 
tween  December  13.  1932,  and  January  3,  1903,  and  the 
exteriors  of  the  schools  marked  t  will  be  painted  between 
April  4  and  May  2,  1903  : — 

t  RLOOMFIELD-ROAD  (clean  interiors  Boys’  and 
Girls',  and  paint  interiors  of  Junior  Mixed  and  Infants 
schools : — 

Hay  ter  &  Sou. .  £635  o  o  I  G.  Kemp . £45°  °  o 

H.  Groves  _  503  o  o  E.  Proctor* -  435  o  o 

W.  Banks .  495  15  6  | 


BRACKENBURY-ROAD  :— 

G.  H.  Sealy - £311  o  o  I  W.R.  &  A.  Hide  £271 

G.  Neal .  295  o  o  F.  Chidley* -  256 

S.  Polden .  101  15  o  Bristow  &  Eat- 

Chinchen  &  Co.  286  15  o  |  well  .  219 


CHEQUER-STREET  (old  portion):— 

Johnson  &  Co . £100  o  I  Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.  £72  10 

W.  Chappell  .  95  o  Gavin  Bros.*  .  70  18 

Stevens  Bros .  78  o  | 


tDALMAIN-ROAD  :— 

H  &  G.  Mallett  ..  £551  »7  I  G.  Kemp . 

I.  &  M.  Patiick  ..  498  o  C.  G.  Jones*. 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..  4t8  o| 


DROOP-STREET:- 

G.  H.  Sealy . £262  10  I  F.  Ch.dley . £165  o 

H. C.  Clifton .  236  o  Chinchen  &  Co.*..  149  5 

VV.  Chappell .  175  0  I  Bristow  &  Laiwell  137  17 


ELLERSLIE-ROAD.— 

G.  H.  Sealy  . £254  10 

G.  Neal  .  225  o 

S.  Polden  .  >95  10 


W.  R.  &  Hide*. .  ..  £188  10 

F.  Chidley  .  180  3 

Btiatow  &  Eatwell  153  o 

[Sse  also  next  page. 
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ENFI  ELD-ROAD: — 

Grover  &  Soil . £397 

McCormick  &  Sons  ..  346 

Viney  &  Stone  .  307 

G.  Barker*  . 

Marchant  &  Hirst  ..  £247 

G.  Wales  .  229 

Stevens  Bros .  226 

....  £224 

1GAINSBOROUGH-ROAD 

Gibb  &  Co . £489  0  I  A.  W.  Derby . £425  0 

Chessum  &  Sons  . .  450  0  Silk  &  Son . . .  423  0 

G.  Barker  .  440  0  Vigor  &  Co.* .  386  10 

Corfield  &  Co .  436  0  | 

GRAFTON-ROAD:- 

Bate  Bros . £500  0  0  I 

Dearing  &  Son  458  0  0  I 
McCormick  & 

Sons  .  454  0  0 

Marcbant  & 

Hirst  . £403  0  0 

C.  &  w. 

Hunnines..  .  400  18  6 

Slevens  Bros.*  339  0  0 

H I N  DLE-STREET :  - 
C.  &  W.  Hun- 

nings . £272  10  0 

Grover  &  Son..  242  0  0 
Corfield  &  Co. . .  230  10  0 

G.  Barker . £220  17  6 

B  0  r  r  e  t  t  & 

Power* .  197  0  0 

HITHER  GREEN 

W.  Hornett  . £*4'  10 

T.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..  225  0 

T.  D.  Leng  .  218  0 

H.  Groves .  194  0 

Hayter  &  Son  ....£194  ° 

W.  Ranks  .  193  10 

C.  G.  Jones* .  191  0 

HOMERTON-ROW  (clean  interior  of  old  portion 
and  paint  interior  of  enlargement  : — 

Corfield  &  Co . £43'  10  I  Silk  &  Son . £370  0 

Collis  Willmott&Son  411  10  Chessum  &  Sons  ..  340  0 

ShurmurS:  Sons, Lid.  41a  0  1  G.  Barker* .  311  0 

A.  W.  Derby .  396  0  1  Vigor  &  Co .  307  0 

Grover  &  Son .  378  o| 

t  HUGH  MYDDELTOI- 
Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  £890  0 

Lathey  Bros .  710  0 

McCormick  &  Sons  6o»  0 
Marcbant  &  Hirst. .  646  0 

Johnson  &  Co .  619  0 

C.  Si  W.  Hunnings  £609  0 
Williams  &  Son  ..  604  0 

A.W.  Derby .  602  0 

Stevens  Bros.*  ....  584  10 

HUGON-ROAD 

Green  &  Swilley  ..  £364  0 
Lorden  &  Son  ....  333  15 

W.  Hammond  _  255  10 

E.  Flood . £250  0 

Latbey  Bros .  247  0 

C.  Gurling*  .  242  10 

MANTLE-ROAD 

Leney  &  Son . £290  0 

T.  D.  Leng .  229  0 

J.  &  C  Bowyer.. ..  225  0 

C.  G.  Jones .  213  6 

I  Black  &  Son . £209  0 

W.  I.  Howie .  208  0 

1  G  Kemp  . .  ,90  0 

|  H.  Groves*  .  185  0 

MILLFIELDS-ROAD  (clean  interior  of  main  building 
and  paint  interior  of  new  centres)  :  — 

J.  Stewart . £374  5  |  Stevens  Bros . £322  0 

Silk  &  Son .  366  0  G.  Wales* .  309  0 

McCormick  &  Sons  365  0  | 

MULGRAVE-PLACE 

E.  Proctor  . £208 

W.  Banks .  170 

Hayter  &  Son .  170 

HolIiday^&  ’  Green¬ 
wood.  Ltd . £164 

W.J.  Howie* .  249 

B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.— Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 
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NORTH  END-ROAD 

W.  Hammond  ....  £311  o  !  W.  Hornett* . £19610 

Holloway  Bros.  I  Bristow  &  Eatwell  177  10 

(London),  Ltd...  229  o  | 


PF.NROSE-STREET  (old  portion) 

W.  V.  Goad  . £226  o  j  Maxwell  Bros., Ltd.  £189  o 

Sayer  &  Son .  212  17  J.  C.  Chalkley*  ..  163  o 

Johnson  &  Co .  206  o  | 


PLASSY-ROAD 

Black  &  Son  . .  £262  o  o  I  H.  Groves  - £2:2  °  0 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  259  o  o  |  G.  Kemp .  210  o  o 

Hayter  &  Son..  259  o  o  I  C.  G.  Jones....  205  5  o 

J.  &  M.  Patiick  234  o  o  I  W.  Banks* -  199  *7  e 
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Havter  &  Son . £75  o  j  J.  H.  Hodgin . £49  10 

Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd.  53  o  |  E.  Proctor* .  40  o 


ROMAN-ROAD 

Viney  &  Stone. . . .  .£477  o  |  Silk  &  Son . £4°5  10 

A.  W.  Derby .  425  o  I  Elkington  &  Sons  379  10 

A.  J.  Sheffield  ....  409  o  |  Vigor  &  Co.” .  357  10 


♦  ST.  CLEMENT’S  (Boys’,  Girls',  Infants’,  and 

Special) : — 

G.  H.  Sealy . .£585  5  I  W.  Chappell . £385  o 

General  Builders,  W.  R.  &  A.  Hide  .  362  o 

Ltd .  496  o  Chinchen  &  Co.  ..  394  14 

S.  Polden  .  3,6  o  |  Bristow  &  Eatwell*  311  10 
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Collected  Essays  of  William  Morris. 


ROM  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  new 
edition  of  William 
Morris’s  various 
lectures  and 
essays  on  artistic 
subjects,*  issued 
by  a  firm  which 
is  not  in  the 
habit  of  publish¬ 
ing  what  there  is  no  demand  for,  it  is  to 
be  argued  that  there  is  still  a  market  in  the 
world  of  books  for  this  gospel  of  pessimism  ; 
that  there  are  still  an  appreciable  number  of 
people  who  enjoy  reading,  and  like  to  have 
on  their  shelves,  a  volume  of  denunciations 
of  everything  in  their  own  country  and 
in  their  own  age  as  incurably  sordid, 
mean,  and  hopeless.  It  is  not,  to  our 
thinking,  either  a  wise  or  a  pleasant  kind 
of  literature ;  and  it  has  the  additional 
drawback  of  being  somewhat  monotonous. 
For  in  spite  of  the  various  titles  to  the 
eleven  essays  contained  in  this  book,  the 
subject  is  always  the  same  :  the  wickedness 
of  competition,  the  baneful  influence  of 
machinery  on  art  and  on  life,  the  general 
ugliness  of  all  modern  life,  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  any  true  or  healthful  art  except 
that  which  springs  from  the  working  crafts¬ 
man.  Not  only  the  same  arguments  but  very 
often  the  same  expressions  are  repeated  ; 
and  in  fact  all  that  Morris  had  to  say  in 
these  eleven  essays  might  very  well  have 
been  compressed  into  one  of  them. 

Morris’s  influence  for  good  on  the  taste 
and  the  workmanship  of  his  generation,  in 
regard  to  what  is  called  industrial  art,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  under-rate.  Since  the 
Early  Victorian  era  there  has  been  almost  a 
revolution  in  English  taste  in  such  matters, 
which  is  now  on  the  whole  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  country  ;  certainly  superior  to 
that  of  either  Germany  or  France;  and  if 
Morris  did  not  actually  bring  about  this  revo¬ 
lution,  he  was  at  all  events  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  it.  His  almost  instinctive 


"Architecture,  Industry,  and  Wealth."  Collected 
pers  by  William  Morris.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 


insight  into  the  technique  of  different  manu¬ 
factures,  and  its  governing  influence  on 
design,  enabled  him  to  impart  new  life  and 
truthfulness  into  industrial  art ;  and  as  far 
as  his  actions  and  his  practical  influence  are 
concerned  we  ought  to  feel  nothing  but 
gratitude  to  him.  But  in  his  philosophy  of 
art  and  life  he  was  a  man  possessed  by  an 
idee  fixe ,  and  a  very  narrow  one.  Men  who 
are  strongly  possessed  by  one  idea,  and  are 
never  tired  of  asserting  it,  are  the  men  who 
bring  about  changes ;  their  pertinacity  is 
useful  or  even  necessary  for  the  moment ; 
but  one  objects  to  see  their  exaggerated  and 
over-stated  postulates  collected  into  a  book 
for  permanent  reading. 

The  one  idea  in  these  essays  which  is 
really  a  sound  and  a  valuable  one,  and  which 
has  borne  much  fruit,  is  that  things  should 
be  made  because  they  are  worth  making, 
not  merely  because  they  can  be  sold,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  artistic  value  in  any 
production  the  making  of  which  has  not 
been  a  pleasure  and  an  interest  to  the 
maker.  That  is  a  great  and  wholesome 
truth,  and  we  may  thank  Morris  for  having 
hammered  it  well  home.  This  principle 
carries  with  it,  of  course,  the  recognition  of 
the  individual  artisan,  and  would  put  an  end 
to  that  wretched  system  of  the  production 
of  so-called  works  of  art  by  commercial 
firms,  who  pay  anonymous  craftsmen  to 
execute  work  for  which  the  credit  (or  dis¬ 
credit)  goes  to  the  paymasters  and  not  to  the 
craftsmen  ;  a  system  which  some  of  the  best 
firms  in  the  country  are  now  giving  up, 
and  which  a  gradually  improving  public 
opinion  will  in  time  compel  others  to  give 
up.  This  gospel  of  the  joy  of  art  is  the 
golden  thread  which  runs  through  Morris’s 
lengthy  and  often  extravagantly- worded 
vaticinations. 

What  Morris  said  over  and  over  again  as 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  machinery  upon 
art — handicraft  art  especially,  is  also  per¬ 
fectly  true.  The  man  who  is  employed  in  a 
factory  making  over  and  over  again  one  por¬ 
tion  only  of  an  object  of  which  the  other 
portions  are  to  be  supplied  by  hands  in 
other  departments — or  overlooking  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  makes  it — is  not  likely  to  take 
pleasure  in  his  work  for  its  own  sake,  or  to 


produce  anything  that  is  beautiful  in  itself. 
But  Morris  does  not  seem  to  have  at  all 
realised  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  state  of  things.  The  world  is 
much  fuller  than  it  was  in  the  old  handi¬ 
craft  days ;  life  moves  much  faster , 
people  want  things  more  quickly  and 
in  greater  quantities.  Much  is  lost 
by  this,  but  much  also  is  gained. 
Labour  is  saved  by  machinery,  prices  are 
lessened,  more  work  is  found  for  those  wtu> 
are  in  need  of  work.  Morris  seems  still  to 
have  been  under  the  old  economic  delusion, 
of  the  first  opposers  ot  machinery,  that  it 
was  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  labouring  classes ;  though  it  is  almost  a 
truism  to  say  that  where  ten  men  were 
employed  before  machinery  a  hundred  are 
employed  now.  Morris  had  the  idea,  which 
finds  expression  more  than  once  in  these 
essays,  that  every  man  in  the  world  has,  by 
the  fact  of  his  existence,  some  mysterious 
“right”  to  have  paying  labour  found  for 
him  ;  an  idea  which  has  captivated  a  good 
many  other  muddle-headed  philanthropists,. 
Ruskin  among  them.  Argument  would  be 
thrown  away  on  people  who  are  capable  of 
reasoning  thus — if  reasoning  it  can  be 
called  ;  the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Morris,, 
with  this  idea  in  his  head,  was  fighting 
against  and  vilifying  the  very  means  which, 
provides  work  for  numbers  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  it.  Could  he  have  stopped, 
machinery,  as  he  professed  that  he  would  like 
to  do — perhaps  he  would  have  wavered  if 
it  had  come  to  the  actual  point  and  possibility 
of  doing  so— the  first  result  would  have  been 
that  he  would  have  filled  the  workhouses. 
A  certain  minority  of  good  craftsmen  would, 
have  been  made  happier  ;  the  rank  and  file 
would  have  had  to  starve.  As  we  observed 
the  other  day  in  speaking  of  the  new  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  in 
setting  up  their  workshops  in  a  remote 
village,  the  steam  which  they  despise 
is  what  alone,  by  means  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  could  make  their  scheme  a  com¬ 
mercial  success ;  and  that  any  such  scheme 
must  be,  to  be  carried  on  at  all.  Many 
manufacturers  may  be  too  greedy  of  gain 
but  a  project  must  at  all  events  pay,  with 
whatever  artistic  motives  it  may  be  started. 
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or  it  must  soon  go  to  the  wall.  And  indeed 
it  is  whispered  that  those  who  had  dealings 
with  the  decorative  and  furniture  establish¬ 
ment  founded  by  Morris,  did  not  find  them 
any  less  keen  upon  money  than  firms  of 
more  prosaic  ideas  ;  they  aimed  at  producing 
good  work,  no  doubt,  but  they  certainly 
wanted  to  be  well  paid  for  it.  And  as  to 
the  meanness  of  everything  connected  with 
machinery,  we  should  be  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain  that  a  locomotive  engine  is  a  finer  and 
more  inspiring  piece  of  metalwork  than 
anything  that  any  Mediaeval  smith  ever 
produced. 

“Lord,  send  a  man  like  Robbie  Burns  to  sing  the 
Song  o’  Steam  ” — 

as  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  Scotch  engine- 
-driver  said.  “M'Andrew’s  Hymn”  was  not 
published  till  after  Morris’s  death ;  one 
would  have  been  curious  to  know  what  he 
would  have  said  to  it  ! 

Machinery  cannot  produce  art,  however  : 
■that  we  devoutly  believe  ;  art  must  be  the 
work  of  the  individual  hand.  The  way  out 
of  the  puzzle  may,  after  all,  be  a  pretty 
simple  one ;  let  people  give  up  trying  to 
•produce  art  by  machinery,  and  ^content 
'themselves  with  trying  to  produce  good 
practical  useful  work.  This  has  a  beauty 
of  its  own,  after  all.  In  making  a  loco¬ 
motive,  to  return  to  our  former  illustration, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  treat  it  artistically  ; 
any  such  deliberate  attempt  would  probably 
be  a  failure ;  yet  it  turns  out  as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  and  impressive  object.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  good  workmen,  employed 
in  a  first-class  engine  factory,^  are  without 
•interest  or  pride  in  the  results  of  their  work. 
■Less  important  kinds  of  piecemeal  work — 
.pin-making  and  needle-making  lor  instance 

must  be  dull  enough  ;  so  is  sweeping  a 
■room  ;  yet,  as  gentle  George  Herbert  said 
“  Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  to  Thy  laws, 

Makes  that,  and  the  action,  fine." 

And  it  is  impossible  in  theseTdays  to  do 
without  this  division  of  labour;  it  is  not 
merely,  as  Morris  seems  to  have  thought,  a 
•question  of  competition  ;  it  is  a  question  of 
supplying  the  public  demand  in  the  quickest 
and  most  economical  manner.  It  is  for 
•the  general  good  in  the  long  run.  How 
would  poor  persons  who  have  to  use  pins 
like  to  have  to  pay-say  3d.  a  dozen  for 
■them  ? 

Morris  was  never  tired  of  girding  at 
the  evils  of  "civilisation'-;  one  wonders 
•whether  he  ever  attempted  to  realise  what 
■daily  life  was  really  like  in  the  Middle 
-Ages  life  in  the  midst  of  wars  of  the  most 
satage  character;  ot  Violence  and  frequent 
murder;  insanitary  and  filthy  houses  ;'bad 
roads  and  almost  an  impossibility  often  of 
communication.  The  Mediteval  Ages  pro¬ 
duced  the  cathedrals,  and  we  can  produce 
■no  buildings  equal  to  them,  or  have  not 
done  so ;  but  people  forget  that  we  have 
only  the  remains  of  the  architectural  great¬ 
ness  of  the  time,  not  of  its  meaner  aspects. 
Suppose  we  could  see  all  the  realities  of 
ife  in  a  back  street  of  a  mediteval  town 
reproduced;  would  they  not  be  even  worse 
■than  those  of  a  back  street  in  London,  over 
which  at  all  events  some  degree  of  sanitary 
legislation  has  control?  Morris  laments,  as 
n  sign  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  times,  that  now 
there  are  two  languages  talked  in  England 
gentlemans  English  and  workman's  English; 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  land 
"  who  are  doomed  by  the  accident  of  birth  to 
misplace  their  H’s  "  (Morris  writes  “aitches,” 


a  word  which  dictionaries  do  not  recognise) ; 
this,  he  thinks,  '*  is  barbarous,”  and  this 
also,  in  some  wonderful  manner,  is  charge¬ 
able  on  the  modern  spirit  of  competitive 
commerce ;  he  does  not  explain  how.  We 
may  remark  however,  that  the  misplacing  of 
the  aspirate  is  not  the  special  privilege  of 
the  artisan  class  whom  Morris  championed  ; 
it  is  prevalent  throughout  the  trading  class, 
and — must  it  be  confessed  ? — one  could 
sometimes  sweep  up  a  good  many  dropped 
after  a  meeting  of  architects.  It  is  not  the 
accident  of  birth,  it  is  a  matter  of  education  ; 
and  if  it  were  a  class  difference,  would  that, 
after  all  be  peculiar  to  modern  life?  Did 
Morris  really  suppose  that, in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  “seigneur’’  and  the  “knave”  spoke  the 
same  tongue  ?  Was  not  the  class  division  far 
more  marked,  even  by  costume,  than  it  is 
now  ?  And  do  we  not  read  in  Mallory’s 
“  Morte  d'Arthur,”  when  a  knight  deigned 
to  ask  a  question  of  two  labourers  working 
in  a  field,  the  historian's  naive  comment — 
“Then  were  they  afraid,  when  they  saw  a 
knight.”  A  pretty  idea  that  gives  one  of  the 
courtesies  of  the  great  to  the  lowly  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  idea  of  the  dignity  of  hand-labour  is 
a  favourite  one  with  Morris  and  his 
followers,  and  is  a  wholesome  one  in  itself, 
but  it  is  pushed  too  far  and  in  a  one-sided 
spirit.  That  carpentry  or  masonry  are 
nobler  and  more  interesting  occupations 
than  ordinary  clerk’s  book-keeping  we  quite 
agree.  But  when  Morris  says,  alter  men¬ 
tioning  a  discussion  as  to  whether  her  son 
could  take  to  cabinet-making  (decided  in  the 
negative),  “Why  in  the  name  of  patience 
should  a  carpenter  be  a  worse  gentleman 
than  a  lawyer?  ’’  he  only  envisages  one  half 
the  question.  An  educated  gentleman  may 
be  a  carpenter,  but  a  carpenter  need  not  be 
an  educated  gentleman  ;  a  lawyer,  to 
acquire  any  position,  must  be.  That  is 
where  the  crux  of  the  question  comes. 
Being  a  good  lawyer  does  pre  - 
suppose  a  liberal  education  and  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  culture  and  of  refinement 
of  manners ;  being  a  good  carpenter  does 
not  necessarily  presuppose  that.  Building 
craftsmanship  is  an  admirable  thing  in  itself, 
but  it  does  not  necessitate  a  high  degree  of 
mental  culture,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  generally  be  regarded 
as  a  suitable  profession  for  the  best  educated 
class  of  men. 

Morris’s  opinions  about  architecture,  of 
course,  amounted  merely  to  a  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  everything  done  in  the  present 
da.y  (except  the  work  of  one  or  two  of  his 
own  friends),  and  of  all  architecture  of  the 
past  except  Gothic  and  Byzantine.  In 
Greek  architecture  even  he  could  see 
nothing,  and  as  to  Roman  and  Renaissance 
no  words  were  bad  enough  for  them. 

“  The  new  Church  of  St.  Peter  still  curses 
the  mightiest  city  of  the  world  ;  "  the  whole 
extraordinary,  almost  romantic,  history  of 
the  slow  evolution  of  that  famous  building 
being  totally  without  interest  for  Morris.  St 
Peter’s  has  great  faults ;  partly  due  to  a 
mistaken  system  ot  scale  in  dealing  with 
Classic  materials,  partly  to  the  work  of 
Maderno  in  adding  to  the  original  plan  ;  but 
when  all  is  said,  that  dome  with  its  lantern— 

“  Michaelangelo’s  dome,  that  had  hung  the 
Pantheon  in  Heaven  " — 

is  one  of  the  great  things  of  the  world,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  for  any  architectural 
purist  who  did  not  feel  that  the  first  sight  of 


that  famous  cupola,  familiar  in  how  maDy  a 
picture,  with  all  its  train  of  associations,  was 
a  kind  of  epoch  in  his  life. 

In  Morris’s  complaints  about  the  average 
house  of  the  day,  especially  in  a  picturesque 
site,  we  feel  a  good  deal  of  sympathy. 
Bournemouth,  he  observes,  “  is  a  district  of 
rich  men’s  houses.” 

“There  was  every  inducement  there  to  make 
them  decent,  for  the  place,  with  its  sandy  hills  and 
pine  trees,  gave  really  a  remarkable  site.  It  would 
not  have  taken  so  very  much  to  have  made  it 
romantic.  Well,  there  stand  these  rich  men’s 
houses  among  the  pine-trees  and  gardens,  and  not 
even  the  pine-tree3  and  gardens  can  make  them 
tolerable.” 

As  far  as  we  remember,  the  Bournemouth 
houses  are  sadly  commonplace,  though 
there  may  be  exceptions.  But  the  question 
is,  would  any  houses  of  any.  kind,  built  by 
modern  architects,  have  pleased  Morris  any 
better  ? 

Morris's  Essays  are  the  expression  of 
enthusiasm,  of  dogged  personal  conviction, 
and  of  a  philanthropic  passion  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  they  are  not  the  words  of  wisdom,  and 
were  hardly  worth  collection  in  a  permanent 
form. 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  ACT 
AMENDMENTS. 

IE  have  already  referred  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  of  the  Building 
Act  which  were  foreshadowed  at 
an  earlier  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  proposals  having  been 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Home  Office. 
It  is  now  to  be  presumed  that  the  proposed 
amendments  will  have  the  support,  not  only 
of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Home 
Office,  but  also  of  the  City  Corporation,  for, 
in  a  Report  issued  last  week  by  the  County 
Purposes  Committee  of  the  City,  that  body 
reports  that  it  concurs  with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  already  published  in  our  columns, 
and  hence  similarly  recommends  retrospec¬ 
tive  legislation  where  the  safety  ot  human 
life  is  concerned.  The  able  Report,by  the 
County  Purposes  Committee,  we  should  add, 
claims  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  fire 
protection ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
communication  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Com¬ 
mittee  referred  to  has  had  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the 
City. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  summary  indi¬ 
cating  the  general  lines  of  the  proposed 
amendments  of  the  Act  as  approved  by  the 
London  County  Council,  and  we  find  that 
the  proposals  may  be  divided  into  six 
groups. 

The  first  group  deals  with  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  means  of  escape  from  any 
new  building  of  which  the  level  of  the  upper 
surface  of  any  floor  is  of  a  greater  height 
than  50  ft.  above  the  road.  This  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  revision  of  Section  No.  63  of  the 
present  Building  Act,  in  which  the  level  ot 
60  ft.  is  the  requirement. 

In  the  second  group  we  find  the  important 
question  of  principle,  i.e.,  the  requirement  of 
giving  facilities  for  escape  to  any  existing 
building  other  than  a  dwelling-house  occu¬ 
pied  by  not  more  than  one  family  which 
exceeds  the  50-ft.  limit  of  height  just  men¬ 
tioned.  Such  alterations  as  are  necessary 
for  providing  means  of  escape  are  to  be 
completed  before  January  31,  1908 — i.e., 
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within  four  years  of  what  we  would  assume 
to  be  the  passing  of  the  Act.  No  one  can 
contend  that  the  principle  is  not  a  sound 
one,  but  the  practical  execution  of  this 
requirement  for  old  buildings  will  be  very 
difficult,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  the 
Council  have  allowed  sufficient  time  for  the 
alterations  necessary.  We  think  that,  for 
i  such  a  far-reaching  requirement,  affecting 
!  practically  all  business  property  and  all 
;  tenement  houses,  at  least  ten  years  should 
be  allowed  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 

The  third  group  relates  to  a  provision 
of  adequate  means  of  escape  from  fire  in 
buildings  which  are  not  dwelling-houses, 
and  are  not  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family,  but  in  which  sleeping  accommodation 
is  provided  for  more  than  forty  persons. 
(This  figure,  by  an  amendment,  was  altered 
to  “thirty”  at  the  County  Council  meeting 
on  Tuesday.)  This,  again,  is  a  requirement 
of  a  most  far-reaching  character. 

The  fourth  group  deals  with  amendments 
to  Clause  74  of  the  Building  Act  which 
relates  to  the  separation  of  one  building  from 
another,  and  sets  of  rooms  or  tenements 
from  one  another  ;  and  we  quite  agree  that 
amendments  in  this  part  of  the  existing  Act 
are  much  called  for. 

The  fifth  group  deals  with  the  materials 
to  be  used  on  the  roofs  of  projecting  shops 
j  in  front  of  dwellings,  and  the  passages  so 
often  provided  through  these  shops  from  the 
I  dwelling-houses  to  the  street.  Here,  again, 
we  can  only  commend  what  the  County 
Council  advises,  for  the  shops  in  front  of 
dwelling-houses  make  the  latter  veritable 
i  fire-traps. 

Lastly,  in  the  sixth  group,  there  are  to  be 
various  provisions  as  to  the  construction  of 
lift-shafts  in  buildings  that  are  not  dwelling- 
houses.  This  group  deals  with  the  principle 
of  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire  rather 
I  than  with  any  question  of  the  safety  of  life, 

!  although  both  these  questions  have  to  be 
considered  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
I  the  lift-shaft  of  the  modern  business  premises 
|  is  the  weak  point  of  even  the  best  con¬ 
struction  and  planning,  and  it  is  on  account 
of  such  lift-shafts  that  well  -  constructed 
|  buildings  are  frequently  gutted. 

As  seen  above,  with  the  exception  of  the 
j  question  of  lifts,  all  the  proposed  provisions 
are  solely  for  the  safety  of  life.  The  impor- 
3  tant  subject  of  better  construction  is  really 
1,  not  touched  upon  ;  but  the  amendments,  as 
i;  far  as  they  go,  if  carefully  drafted  and  wisely 
|  applied,  should  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
k  Metropolis  and  the  public ;  and  we  would 
1  only  warn  the  legislators  against  making 
1  any  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment  Act 
;  have  the  appearance  of  panic  legislation. 

Panic  legislation  has  frequently  been 
1  brought  about  after  a  catastrophe  such  as 
:  the  Queen  Victoria-street  fire,  which  may  be 
1  taken  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  new  proposals. 
It  is  not  panic  legislation  that  we  require, 
but  an  improvement  on  the  existing  rules 
1  and  regulations  to  accord  with  modern 
demands,  without  affecting  too  seriously 
1  the  vested  interests  or,  perhaps,  making 
:  certain  classes  of  business  impossible  in  the 
!  Metropolis. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  may  deal  with 
the  proposed  Amendment  Act  in  detail,  but 
.  the  outlines  we  have  presented  will  give 
i  those  primarily  interested  an  idea  of  the 
important  character  of  the  new  sug- 
;  gestions. 


NOTES. 

The  Report  on  Trades  Unions 
Trad^Unbns  'n  I9OI»  Just  published  as  a 

Parliamentary  Paper,  contains 
some  interesting  figures.  The  increase  in 
the  numerical  strength  is  only  12,166,  taking 
the  Trades  Unions  as  a  whole.  The  in¬ 
crease,  moreover,  has  been  confined  to  the 
mining  and  quarrying  industries,  an  in¬ 
increase  of  9,480 ;  employees  of  Public 
Authorities,  5,490  ;  and  the  food  and  tobacco 
trades,  each  2,000.  But  this  increase  of 
18,970  has  been  reduced  as  shown  above, 
by  2,804,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  members  in  the  building  and 
metal  trades.  The  income,  however,  of  the 
100  principal  Trades  Unions  shows  an 
increase  of  100,000/.,  but  their  expenditure 
also  has  increased  by  181,000/.  ;  but  their 
accumulated  funds  now  stands  at  4,161,916/., 
about  400,000/.  more  than  at  the  end  of 
1900.  The  total  membership  seems  now  to 
stand  at  the  figure  1,922,780,  of  which 
120,078  are  women  and  girls.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  members  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  industries. 


Liabilities  of  Ax  3  ,ime  wl'en  PUblic  a,ten- 
Water  tiou  is  being  much  directed  to 
Companies.  question  of  water  and 

Water  Authorities,  the  case  of  Beaumont  v. 
Mayor,  &c.,  of  Huddersfield  (see  our  last 
issue,  page  565),  has  some  points  of  interest. 
The  Corporation,  which  was  the  Water 
Authority,  endeavoured  to  excuse  itself  from 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  its  Act  of 
Parliament  (under  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  Corporation  having  the  right  to  the  water 
from  a  certain  stream,  it  was  compelled  to 
supply  the  owners  of  mills  abutting  on  it 
with  a  certain  minimum  supply),  by  pleading 
the  act  of  God — viz.,  a  drought.  Apart  from 
the  facts  proved  in  the  case,  and  on  which 
the  decision  of  the  Court  against  the  Cor¬ 
poration  turns — viz.,  that  they  had  not 
taken  sufficient  care  in  insuring  the  regular 
flow  of  water  down  their  aqueduct — it  is 
certainly  difficult  to  see  how  they  could 
successfully  set  up  this  defence  as  long 
as  they  were  selling  water  elsewhere. 
Whilst  touching  on  the  question  of  water 
supplies  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  effect 
the  extended  creation  of  Water  Authorities 
is  having  on  the  value  of  landed  property. 
Where  the  company  or  authority  becomes 
entitled  to  water  which  flows  in  known  and 
defined  watercourses,  as  in  this  case,  the 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  they  derive 
their  powers  always  secures  compensation 
to  the  landowner,  either  in  the  shape  of 
a  free  water  supply  or  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  law  does  not  recognise  any 
rights  to  percolating  water,  and  hence,  if  the 
establishment  of  wateworks  drains  the  wells 
of  the  district,  the  landowners,  although  they 
suffer  a  substantial  depreciation  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  have  no  remedy.  Where  the  water  is 
taken  from  the  country  to  supply  the  needs 
of  a  distant  town  this  hardship  is  accentuated. 
In  many  parts  of  Kent  the  wells  have  run  dry 
on  the  establishment  of  waterworks’  pump¬ 
ing-stations,  and  the  landowners  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  back  their  own  water  from  the 
companies  at  high  rates  and  often  only  obtain 
a  water  of  inferior  quality  owing  to  hard  and 
soft  water  having  been  blended  in  the  com¬ 
panies’  reservoirs.  If  the  Metropolis  is  to 
stretch  its  arms  some  thirty  miles  into  the 
country,  some  change  in  the  law  seems 


necessary  to  afford  the  landowners  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  abstraction  ol  the  water 
which  has  been  used  by  them  from  time 
immemorial. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  have  at 
Workmen’s  .  .  . 

Compensation  present  under  their  considera- 

Cases>  tion  some  seventeen  appeals 
under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
and,  as  usual,  when  this  measure  comes 
before  the  superior  Courts,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  drafted  draws  down  judicial  cen¬ 
sure,  and  during  the  hearing  of  one  of  the 
cases  Lord  Justice  Mathew  described  the 
Act  as  calculated  “  not  to  give  any  guidance 
to  anybody.”  The  case  of  Wagstaffe  v. 
Perks  &  Son  is  of  interest  to  builders.  A 
builder  having  had  to  pay  a  claim  made 
upon  him  for  the  death  of  a  workman  in. 
the  employ  of  his  sub-contractor  was  claim¬ 
ing  over  against  his  sub-contractor  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  sums  so  paid.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  House  of  Lords  recently 
decided  in  the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Davenport 
&  Winstanley  that  such  a  claim  could  be 
made  under  Section  4  of  the  Act  in  cases 
where  the  sub-contractor  was  an  “  under¬ 
taker,”  that  is,  where  he  was  undertaking 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a 
building.  Many  decisions  have  had  to  be 
given  of  what  is  to  be  deemed  “  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair”  for  the  purposes  of  this- 
definition.  Thus  in  Hoddinott  v.  Newton- 
Chambers  the  House  of  Lords  decided  the 
addition  of  certain  stays  with  the  object 
of  strengthening  the  building  to  amount  to 
construction,  and  in  Dredge  -y.  Conway,. 
Jones,  &  Co.,  whitewashing  and  painting 
were  held  to  be  repair.  The  present  decision 
is  an  authority  to  the  effect  that  where  a  sub¬ 
contractor  undertakes  some  substantial  part 
of  the  work  on  a  building  (in  this  case  the 
work  being  the  plastering),  he  is  an  under¬ 
taker,  although  the  material  is  not  supplied 
by  him.  The  case  of  Smithers  v.  Wallis,  to- 
the  effect  that  a  groom-gardener  is  within 
the  Act  if  injured  whilst  driving  his  master’s^ 
carriage  three  and  a  half  miles  from  where 
he  was  employed,  is  the  first  case  to  be 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
Amending  Act  of  1890  applying  workmen’s- 
compensation  to  agricultural  operations.  In- 
these  columns  we  need  only  shortly  draw 
the  attention  of  employers  generally  to  the 
fact  that  the  terms  of  this  Act  widely  extend 
their  liability.  Thus  when  any  servant  is- 
employed  mainly  in  agriculture,  by  which- 
we  presume  the  Legislature  meant  rather 
more  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  employ¬ 
ment,  his  employer  becomes  liable  for  any- 
injury  that  may  happen  to  him  when  “  partly 
or  occasionally  ”  employed  in  other  work: 
anywhere,  and  as  agriculture  includes- 
“  horticulture,  forestry,  the  use  of  land  for  any 
purpose  of  husbandry,  the  keeping  and- 
breeding  of  live  stock,  poultry,  or  bees,  and 
the  growing  of  fruit  or  vegetables,”  it  will) 
be  seen  what  a  vast  extension  of  the 
principle  this  involves,  including  even  in 
certain  circumstances  domestic  or  menial) 
servants.  _ _ 

By  that  very  large  class  or 

Te"*nts  in  persons,  the  dwellers  in  flats, 
a  S-  the  case  of  Jaeger  v.  Mansions 
Consolidated,  Limited,  will  be  studied  with- 
the  greatest  interest.  The  case  has  at 
present  only  been  argued  on  a  preliminary 
objection  that  the  facts  as  stated  by  the 
plaintiff  disclosed  no  case  in  law,  but,  shorn 
of  its  technicalities,  the  principal  point  in 
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the  case  is  the  rights,  if  any,  which  tenants 
of  flats  have  against  the  landlord  when 
other  tenants  are  guilty  of  immoral  conduct 
on  the  premises.  The  action  was  brought 
on  the  ordinary  covenant  in  the  lease  “for 
quiet  enjoyment,”  and  each  tenant  was  also 
bound  by  a  clause  in  the  lease  “  not  to 
permit  ”  the  premises  to  be  used  for  11  any 
unlawful  or  immoral  purpose,”  and  it  was 
argued  that  even  if  the  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment  was  not  sufficient,  the  tenants 
were  in  any  case  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  tenants’  agreements  in  relation  to  the 
general  scheme  for  the  user  of  the  premises. 
The  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  has 
held  that  the  covenant  for  "quiet  enjoyment” 
only  relates  to  some  physical  interference 
with  the  use  of  the  premises  by  the  landlord 
or  by  some  person  claiming  under  him,  and 
not  to  its  comfortable  enjoyment.  The 
Court,  however,  decided  that  the  case  could 
proceed,  as  there  was  an  allegation  that 
there  was  some  physical  interference  with 
such  things  as  the  lights  on  the  stairs,  and 
that  possibly  the  landlords  could  be  effected 
with  liability  for  this  action  on  the  part  of 
other  tenants,  either  as  directly  authorising 
them  by  receiving  the  rents,  or  that  by  so 
receiving  the  rents  the  landlords  were 
waiving  a  breach  of  covenants  to  the  benefit 
of  which,  as  part  of  the  general  scheme, 
each  of  the  tenants  was  entitled.  The  final 
decision  of  the  case  will  be  watched  with 
interest ;  but  in  face  of  the  decision  that  the 
covenant  for  “quiet  enjoyment”  does  not 
extend  to  disagreeable  noises,  sights,  or 
sounds,  tenants  who  realise  the  terrible 
inconveniences  which  attend  such  a  user  of 
the  premises  will  do  well  to  see  that  their 
lease  contains  an  express  covenant  rendering 
the  landlord  directly  responsible. 


American  T°  Pe0Ple  who  live  ^  a  COm- 
Mountain  paratively  level  country  like 
Railway.  England,  the  enterprising 
methods  of  American  railway  engineers 
seem  particularly  remarkable.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  attained  by  the  Pacific  Railway  in  the 
United  States  is  completely  outclassed 
by  lhe  Oroya  Railway  in  Peru,  which  was 
built  by  a  well-known  firm  of  American 
•contractors.  This  unique  line  starts  at  the 
seaport  town  of  Callao,  and  alter  passing 
the  city  of  Lima,  it  traverses  the  low  hills  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  reaches  Chosica, 
2,800  ft  above  sea  level.  At  San  Bartolomei 
forty-seven  miles  from  the  sea,  the  elevation 
of  4.959  ft.  is  reached,  and  then  begins  the 
famous  switch  system  introduced  by  Henry 
Meiggs.  The  method  here  followed  is  to 
run  the  train  up  one  arm  of  a  “V’’  and 
then  to  back  it  up  the  other  arm.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  switch  lines  carries  the 
train  up  to  the  wonderful  Agua  de  Verrugas 
Bridge  at  an  altitude  of  5,839  ft.  Proceed¬ 
ing  thence  to  Matucana,  7,708  ft.,  and  by 
-another  zig-zag  V-switch  system  through 
tunnels,  over  steel  viaducts,  and  along  the 
sides  of  precipitous  mountains,  Aruri  is 
reached  at  a  distance  of  76  miles  from 
Callao,  and  10,094  ft.  above  the  sea.  Then 
comes  a  succession  of  «'  V  *»  tunnels,  leading 
-up  to  the  Infiernillo  Bridge,  hanging  be¬ 
tween  the  mouths  of  two  tunnels,  while  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  Remac  rage  in  the 
depths  below.  The  next  points  are  Chicla, 
12,697  ft ;  Casapalca,  13,606  ft. ;  and  then 
the  tunnel  of  Galera  is  entered  at  a 
height  of  15.665  ft,  the  highest  point  on 
the  line,  and  the  highest  hitherto  reached 


by  any  railway.  The  middle  of  this 
tunnel  is  the  true  water-parting  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  drainage  water 
from  one  mouth  running  to  the  former  and 
from  the  other  to  the  latter  of  these  oceans. 
Beyond  the  tunnel  the  line  runs  on  a  down 
gradient  to  Oroya,  which  is  only  12,178  ft. 
above  sea  level,  and  is  138  miles  from  Callao. 
A  concession  has  been  granted  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  line  to  the  mining  town  of  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  some  eighty  miles  beyond  the 
present  terminus.  Another  high  mountain 
railway  is  now  being  projected  in  the 
northern  part  of  Peru,  to  commence  at 
at  Piura,  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  and  to 
proceed  through  a  recently-discovered  pass 
situated  north-west  of  Iquitos,  to  the  extreme 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Amazon.  Through 
the  pass  in  question  it  is  believed  that  a 
railway  can  be  carried  at  a  height  of  not 
more  than  7,170  ft.  above  sea  level. 


A  striking  example  of  a  canti- 

TRivS0BridJ?e  lever-arch  bridse  has  late,y 

been  completed  for  the  Pacific 
Railway  of  Costa  Rica.  The  structure 
crosses  a  canon  with  almost  vertical  banks, 
at  a  level  of  not  less  than  340  ft.  above  the 
water,  and  has  a  total  length  of  about  685  ft. 
Although  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the 
Garabit  Viaduct,  the  Mungsten  Bridge,  and 
the  new  bridge  over  the  Viaur,  the  Rio 
Grande  Bridge  is  of  interest  as  the  greatest 
span  in  Central  America,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  engineering  problems 
attending  its  construction.  In  some  details 
the  design  of  the  bridge  differs  from  that 
usually  adopted  in  similar  structures,  but  its 
general  form  is  similar  to  that  illustrated  in 
fig-  I5.  P-  386  ante.  The  skewback  shoes 
are  made  entirely  of  riveted  steel,  and 
the  pin  bearings  are  thoroughly  braced 
by  solid  ribs  which  serve  to  distribute 
the  load  over  a  base  plate  of  considerable 
area,  made  in  two  planes,  one  being  normal 
to  the  pressure  from  the  completed  arch 
and  the  other  horizontal,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
stability  of  the  shoe  on  the  masonry  seat. 
The  pins  are  of  15  in.  diameter,  and,  owing 
to  the  setting  of  the  shoes,  they  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  trusses.  Theo¬ 
retically  the  structure  comprises  a  pair  of 
spandrel  braced  arch  trusses  continued 
beyond  the  skewback  piers  to  form  canti¬ 
lever  arms  47  ft.  6  in.  long  supporting  the 
river  ends  of  the  two  approach  spans,  but, 
in  fact,  the  top  chord  is  a  continuous  riveted 
member.  This  constructional  detail  was 
carried  out  to  permit  the  erection  of  the 
centre  arch  from  each  abutment  with  merely 
vertical  anchorage.  The  bridge  contains 
over  932  tons  of  steelwork,  which  was  built 
in  the  shops  within  one  month,  and  was 
erected  by  fifty  men  in  three  months— a 
remarkable  engineering  achievement  that 
ought  to  be  attentively  considered  by  bridge¬ 
building  firms  in  Great  Britain. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming  read  an  in- 
1  Photometry.^  teresting  and  exhaustive  paper 
on  "  The  Photometry  of 
Electric  Lamps  ”  to  a  crowded  meeting  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  last 
week.  He  began  by  pointing  out  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  tests  made  by  stan¬ 
dardising  laboratories  and  those  made  by 
manufacturers,  and  suggested  that  it  was 
due  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  definite  standard 
of  light.  He  classed  as  primary  standards 


the  Violle  platinum  incandescent  standard 
and  the  Vernon-Harcourt  Pentane  1  -candle 
flame  standard,  and  as  secondary  standards 
the  Hefner  lamp,  the  10-candle  pentane 
lamp,  and  the  Fleming  glow  lamp.  As 
the  Violle  standard  is  non-existent,  it 
seems  that  we  are  left  with  the  pentane 
lamp  as  our  only  standard.  If  manufac¬ 
turers  agree  with  Dr.  Fleming,  this  would 
be  a  partial  explanation  of  the  discrepancies 
in  tests.  We  have  not  yet  come  across  any 
one  who  can  give  us  the  formulas  for  correct¬ 
ing  the  candle-power  of  the  pentane  lamp 
for  variations  in  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
Yet  accurate  formulas  for  the  Hefner  lamp 
are  well  known  and  are  given  by  Dr. 
Fleming  in  his  paper.  When  we  have  had 
occasion  to  make  photometric  tests  we  send 
a  few  standard  glow  lamps  to  be  calibrated 
to  the  German  Imperial  Standardising 
Laboratory  at  Charlottenburg,  which  we 
keep  as  primary  standards.  Lamps  calibrated 
there  eight  years  ago  agree  within  half  a 
per  cent,  with  lamps  calibrated  recently. 
It  is  true  they  calibrate  them  in  hefners,  but 
it  we  take  the  Post  Office  value  of  the 
English  candle — namely,  that  it  is  1-14 
hefners — it  will  be  seen  that  any  one  can  for 
a  few  ^shillings  get  an  accurate  primary 
standard.  Dr.  Glazebrook  spoke  hopefully 
of  being  able  to  set  up  a  photometric  depart¬ 
ment  at  Bushy  House  shortly,  and  so  there 
will  soon  be  no  excuse  for  those  manu¬ 
facturers  and  professors  whose  English 
candle  is  less  than  the  Continental  hefner 
or  the  American  “English  Standard  Candle.” 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  Dr.  Fleming 
gave  some  very  interesting  methods  of  com¬ 
paring  lights  of  different  colours  by  means 
of  “  flicker  ”  photometers.  Sir  W.  Abney, 
however,  threw  doubts  on  this  method  of 
photometry,  pointing  out  that  when  there 
was  no  flickering  it  did  not  mean  that  the 
intensities  of  the  two  illuminations  were 
equal.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  "  discrimination  ”  photometer 
described  was  wrong,  as  "  acuteness  of 
vision  ’’  varies  most  decidedly  with  colour. 


ofAlSow,  The  Bishop  of  London  is 
and  St.  Edmund  about  to  issue  a  commission  to 

the  King,  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  enquire  into  and  report  upon 

the  expediency  of  uniting  into  one  benefice 
the  rectory  of  All  Hallows  and  that  of  St. 
Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr  with  St. 
Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard-street.  Wren  re¬ 
built  the  two  churches,  the  former  in  1694  at 
a  cost  of  8,058/.  15s.  6d.,  the  latter  in  1690  at 
a  cost  of  5,207/.  iis.  The  tower  and  spire 
of  St.  Edmund’s  form,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Wren’s 
compositions.  The  fabric  was  restored  in 
1865  by  Butterfield,  and  again  in  1880.  The 
figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  altar-piece 
are  by  Etty  (1833).  The  two  fine  stained 
glass  windows  representing  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Nixon  &  Ward,  of  Soho,  were 
removed  from  the  north  to  the  south  side 
about  twenty-two  years  ago.  Mr.  C.  Hard- 
grave’s  design  for  the  east  window  was 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  rooms  in 
1886.  Messrs.  Arthur  Lee  &  Bros.,  of 
Bristol,  carried  out  improvements  of  the 
chancel  in  1887.  The  organ  is  by  J.  C. 
Bishop,  1833.  The  register  records 
the  marriage  on  August  9,  1716,  of 

Addison  and  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Warwick  and  Holland.  In  the  old 
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church  was  buried,  1563,  John  Shute,  archi¬ 
tect  and  paper-stainer,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  sent  to  Italy  in  1550,  and 
who  wrote  a  folio  volume  entitled  “  The 
First  and  Chiefe  Groundes  of  Architecture.’’ 
The  design  of  All  Hallows,  which  has 
always  been  hidden  by  houses,  evokes  no 
particular  comment,  but  the  interior,  in  its 
practical  qualities,  is  eminently  adapted  for 
congregational  worship,  and  contains  a  beau¬ 
tiful  font  with  cover  in  white  marble  (a  relic 
from  St.  Bene’t  Gracechurch)  and  some  fine 
carving  ;  the  pulpit,  sounding-board,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  reredos  are  ascribed  to 
Grinling  Gibbons.  The  ten  windows  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs ;  at 
the  restoration  of  the  fabric  in  1870,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Francis 
the  organ  (by  Harris,  1695)  was  re-built  by 
Messrs.  Gray  &  Davison  ;  ten  years  later  the 
interior  was  re-decorated  and  lighted  from 
the  roof.  In  1S65  the  curiously-carved  stone 
gateway  was  removed  from  the  street  into  a 
vestibule  beneath  the  tower.  The  tower, 
21  ft.  square  on  plan  and  about  85  ft.  high, 
has  a  porch  with  two  Corinthian  columns 
and  an  entablature  on  its  south  side;  it  is 
finished  with  a  simple  cornice  and  a  high 
parapet,  whereof  the  upper  half  has  an 
arcade  of  well-designed  plate-tracery  work. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  architect,  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
and  the  registers  contain  many  entries  re¬ 
lating  to  his  family.  St.  Edmund’s,  having 
formerly  belonged  to  Holy  Trinity  Priory, 
by  Aldgate,  was  bestowed  at  the  Sup¬ 
pression  upon  the  Archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who,  alternately  with  the  Crown, 
present  to  its  rich  living.  Its  demolition 
was  contemplated  a  few  years  since,  and 
now  All  Hallows  is  marked  for  the  same 
fate. 


A  correspondent  has  sent 

F'setoves?aS  us  a  letter  protesting  against 
our  condemnation  of  all  flue¬ 
less  gas  stoves  in  dwelling-rooms,  and  in¬ 
forming  us  that  he  has  a  flueless  gas  stove 
of  a  certain  brand  in  use  in  his  bedroom, 
“  with  closed  windows  all  night,"  which  is 
giving  him  complete  satisfaction.  We  do 
not  doubt  the  good  faith  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  but  we  cannot  recommend  the 
use  of  any  flueless  stove  in  a  bedroom. 
Flueless  gas  stoves  of  the  best  description 
are  permissible  in  halls  and  passages,  be¬ 
cause  the  atmosphere  in  such  places  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  foul  air  going  out  and  fresh 
air  coming  in ;  but,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  they  should  not  be  used  in 
dwelling-rooms.  We  cannot  state  the  case 
against  flueless  stoves  more  clearly  than  by 
quoting  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
lecture  delivered  last  week  by  Professor 
Lewes : — 

“  A  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  on  its  complete  combus¬ 
tion  yields  0-52  cubic  foot  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
1-3  cubic  feet  of  water-vapour.  If  you  do  not  mind 
breathing  hot,  polluted  air,  highly  charged  with 
water-vapour,  and  getting  chilled  with  cold  walls,  a 
Bunsen  burner  stood  on  the  floor  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  getting  the  whole  of  the  heat  of 
combustion  into  the  air  of  the  room,  and  no  fluele* 
stove  can  do  more  than  this.  In  order  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  sell,  stoves  are  constructed  in  which  some 
of  the  water  is  condensed,  and  the  public  are 
gravely  informed  that  this  removes  all  deleterious 
products.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  if  healthful  heating  is  to  be  obtained 
it  is  the  solid  objects  and  walls  of  the  room  that 
must  be  heated,  and  not  the  air  ;  and  although  some 
of  the  heat  is  lost  thereby,  a  flue  to  take  off  all  the 
products  i3  an  absolute  essential." 


The  Mayor  of  Chichester 
M^tifSoa.  appeals  for  subscriptions  to 
the  repair  of  the  interesting 
market  cross  of  Chichester,  dating  from 
1500.  Monuments  of  this  kind  are  of  more 
than  local  interest ;  and  as  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  not  proposed  to  "restore”  the 
cross  but  only  to  keep  it  in  repair,  we  may 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  old  English  monuments  of  this  kind, 
of  which  not  very  many  are  left. 


The  exhibition  of  this  Club  at 
SkeKhXhib!  the  Modern  Gallery  in  Bond- 
street  shows  a  good  deal  of 
variation  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
sketch,  some  of  the  exhibits  being  really 
finished  drawings.  If  an  exhibition  is  to 
illustrate  sketches,  which  constitute  a  special 
form  of  art  with  special  limitations,  it  is 
better  to  keep  to  what  are  really  sketches— 
broad  studies  of  effect  and  composition  with¬ 
out  finish.  There  are,  however,  a  good 
many  works  which  come  properly  under  the 
head  of  sketches.  Among  the  best  of  these 
are  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown’s  ‘‘Moorland’’  and 
"Upper  Clydesdale-’  (n  and  23);  Mr.  H. 
Bennett’s  "A  Lincolnshire  Dyke"  (7);  Mr. 
Muirhead’s  two  sketches  in  oil,  "The  Mill 
Pool  ”  and  "  The  Green  Lane  ”  (32  and  37), 
and  Mr.  Champion  Jones’s  "The  Beach, 
Aldeburgh  ”  (43).  Several  figure  sketches 
by  Mr.  E.  Slocombe  are  interesting  studies 
of  attitude,  character,  and  costume  ;  so  also 
is  Mr.  Hal  Hurst’s  "Vanity  Fair’’  (77),  a 
girl  before  a  looking-glass.  Mr.  Fraser’s 
"  Moonrise  ’’  (48),  a  good  work  in  general, 
shows  a  portentously  large  moon  ;  but  this 
is  the  way  with  painters  ;  the  real  scale  of 
the  moon  in  the  landscape  seldom  satisfies 
them. 


Workington  We  are  sorry  to  find— or 
PCbompeL,'ifloanry  PerhaPs  vve  ought  rather  to 
say  we  are  glad  to  find— that 
we  did  an  injustice  to  those  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  above-mentioned 
competition  by  giving  circulation  to  the 
statement  of  an  intending  competitor,  who 
seems  to  have  made  a  complaint  without 
even  properly  reading  the  advertisement  of 
the  competition,  where  it  was  stated  that 
the  deposit  fee  would  be  returned  if  a 
design  was  sent  in,  and  where  the  name  of 
the  assessor  was  given.  The  architect  who 
wrote  to  us  actually  complained  that  he  had 
to  expend  a  guinea  in  order  to  find  out  if 
there  was  an  assessor.  Unfortunately  this 
is  so  frequently  the  case  that  we  saw  nothing 
improbable  in  the  statement ;  but  in  this 
case  it  is  not  so;  everything  is  being  done 
quite  fairly.  We  are  always  ready  to 
support  architects  against  any  exactions  by 
competition  committees,  but  we  must  at 
least  ask  that  they  will  be  sure  of  their  facts 
before  complaining. 


PATENT  Of^ce  Extension. — The  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Works  and  Public  Buildings  notify  their 
intention  of  introducing  a  Bill  in  the  course  of  next 
Session  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  a  proposed 
further  enlargement  of  the  Patent  Office  in  South- 
ampton-buildings.  They  seek  for  powers  to  acquire 
certain  lands,  houses,  and  premises  bounded  upon 
the  north  by  No.  6,  Furnival-street  and  a  portion  of 
Staple  Inn,  upon  the  south  by  No.  13  in  that  street 
and  Nos.  1  and  2,  Took’s-court,  upon  the  east  by 
Furnival-street,  and  upon  the  west  by  the  existing 
Patent  Office  and  the  garden  of  Staple  Inn  (south 
court).  Some  of  the  area  thus  scheduled  is  now 
garden  ground  at  the  rear  of  Furnival-street  and 
the  projected  new  buildings  will  form  an  addition 
on  the  east  side  to  the  Patent  Office  buildings  which 
face  the  terrace  and  garden  of  Staple  Inn 


COMPETITION  FOR  HOUSING  SCHEME, 
BERMONDSEY. 


Mr.  John  Slater,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  assessor 
appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Bermondsey  to  report  on  the  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  in  this  competition,  has  now  issued  his 
award.  The  first  place  is  given  to  the  design 
by  Messrs.  Brocklesby,  Marchment,  &  East, 
of  Merton,  Surrey  ;  the  second  to  Messrs. 
Humphrey  Davis  &  Co.,  8,  Lawrence  Pountney- 
hill,  E.C.  ;  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Sills  & 
Leeds,  Norfolk-street,  Strand.  These  and  other 
designs  are  on  view  this  week  at  the  Rother- 
hithe  Town  Hall,  and  may  be  seen  on  Friday 
from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  site,  known  as  the  Fulford-street  area, 
is  a  slightly  irregular  oblong,  about  180  ft.  by 
270  ft.,  the  ends  facing  nearly  due  north  and 
south,  and  the  sides  nearly  east  and  west.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rotherhithe-street, 
on  the  east  by  Seven  Step-alley,  on  the  south 
by  Paradise-street,  and  on  the  west  by  Fulford- 
street.  In  a  scheme  of  this  kind  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings  on  the  site  is  of  prime 
importance,  and  it  is  surprising  that  so  many 
competitors  have  failed  in  this  preliminary  part 
of  their  work.  There  are  many  designs  which 
are  clearly  out  of  court  for  this  reason.  Much 
valuable  time  would  have  been  saved  if  com¬ 
petitors  had  bestowed  a  little  more  attention  to 
this  point,  and  had  borne  in  mind  the  simple 
truth  that  no  amount  of  ingenious  detail  can 
compensate  for  a  bad  block  plan. 

The  authors  of  the  first  premiated  design 
(No.  23)  have  utilised  the  site  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  Four  blocks  are  placed  across  it 
from  east  to  west,  and  are  arranged  in  two 
pairs,  separated  by  a  central  garden  varying 
in  width  from  45  to  70  ft.  There  is  a  yard  or 
street  40  ft.  wide  between  the  two  blocks  in 
each  pair.  Nothing  could  well  be  simpler,  but 
the  arrangement  has  one  radical  defect — one 
side  of  each  block  faces  almost  due  north,  and 
consequently  the  rooms  on  these  sides,  includ¬ 
ing  many  living-rooms  and  bedrooms,  will  be 
sunless  throughout  the  year.  The  central 
garden  will  also  suffer  from  this  arrangement, 
as  the  sunshine  will  be  largely  intercepted  by 
the  block  to  the  south  of  it,  which  is  46  ft. 
high  to  the  curb  of  the  Mansard  roof.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  small  courts  or  narrow 
passages,  but  ample  room  for  air  to  circulate 
around  every  block. 


most  story  being  formed  in  the  Mansard  roo; 
In  each  building  there  are  three  staircase: 
leading  to  as  many  balconies  on  each  uppe 
floor.  In  three  blocks,  each  balcony  give 
access  to  four  tenements.  In  the  fourth  blocl 
adjoining  Paradise-street,  the  three  balconie 
serve  five  three-room  tenements,  five  two 
room,  and  one  one-room  on  each  floor.  A 
tenants  of  single  rooms  are  often  of  a  lowe 
class  than  tenants  who  can  afford  two  c 
three  rooms,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  allow  th 
different  kinds  of  tenements  to  be  approache 
by  the  same  stairs,  as  in  this  design. 

The  tenements  themselves  are  cleverl 
planned  without  waste  space.  The  balconie 
overhang  the  sculleries,  water-closets,  an 
entrances,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  ligh 
ing  of  the  living  rooms  and  bedrooms.  Eac 
tenement  has  windows  on  both  sides  of  th 
blocks,  so  that  through  ventilation  is  obtainec 
The  elevations  are  simple  and  suitable,  a  cei 
tain  amount  of  character  being  given  to  th 
four  principal  fronts  by  three  projecting  baj 
with  gables,  following  the  lines  of  the  Mansar 
roof. 

In  the  design  placed  second  (No.  16)  thei 
are  also  four  blocks,  one  running  from  east  ! 
vvest  adjoining  Rotherhithe-street,  and  three  : 
right  angles  to  it  extending  from  the  rear  < 
the  first  block  to  Paradise-street.  The  thre 
longer  blocks  come  too  near  the  other  two  < 
them  within  17  ft.  ;  this  is  13  ft.  too  little.  Th 
tenements  are  arranged  in  five  stories,  thos 
on  the  upper  floors  being  entered  from  recesse 
balconies  as  in  the  first  premiated  desigi 
With  the  exception  of  the  end  portions  th 
three  main  blocks  are  alike,  each  having  thre 
staircases.  The  one  -  room  tenements  at 
mixed  up  with  the  others.  The  details  ar 
carelully  comsidered,  although  the  planning 
not  quite  as  compact  as  in  the  successfi 
design.  The  elevations  bear  a  general  r< 
semblance  to  those  of  Messrs.  Brocklesb 
Marchment,  &  East’s  design,  but  the  projei 
tions  are  hipped  instead  of  being  gabled 

The  design  placed  third  (No.  14)  is  less  sati 
factory.  There  are  four  blocks  placed  aero 
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the  site  as  in  the  first  premiated  design,  but 
return  wings  are  projected  in  the  rear  of  each 
block,  so  that  each  pair  forms  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  quadrangle  ;  in  three  out  of  the  four  cases 
the  spaces  between  the  wings  are  only  20  ft. 
wide.  This  is  a  serious  defect  Seven  sketches 
of  drawings  are  shown,  but  three  of  these  are 
not  coloured,  and  one  is  not  even  fully  inked- 
in.  The  buildings,  according  to  the  plans, 
section,  and  front  elevation,  are  intended  to  be 
five  stories  in  height,  but  the  back  elevation  is 
drawn  with  six  stories.  Some  of  the  fire¬ 
places  are  not  well  placed,  but  the  elevations 
are  both  simple  and  effective. 

The  authors  of  Design  No.  1  (shown  on 
nine  stretchers)  have  produced  a  good  block 
plan.  Five  blocks  are  shown,  one  along  each 
end,  and  three  between  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  them.  But  t  he  tenements  are  entered 
from  the  staircase  landings  in  the  middle  of  the 
buildings,  and  are  placed  back  to  back,  so  that 
there  is  no  through  ventilation.  There  are 
other  defects,  but  the  back-to-back  arrange¬ 
ment  is  enough  to  condemn  the  design. 

Design  No.  2  has  also  five  blocks,  arranged 
in  No.  1,  but  with  one  of  the  side  blocks 
produced  to  Rotherhithe-street.  The  ends  of 
the  four  external  blocks  are  too  close  to  each 
other,  the  spaces  ranging  from  about  14  ft.  to 
25  ft.  ;  the  circulation  of  air  around  the  central 
block  is,  therefore,  seriously  impeded.  The 
balconies  are  carried  over  the  windows  of 
many  of  the  living-rooms,  and  would  render 
these  rooms  dark  and  dreary.  We  did  not 
notice  any  elevations  or  sections. 

The  seven  stretchers  of  design  No.  3  tell  of  a 
good  deal  of  wasted  labour.  The  planning 
shows  little  knowledge  even  of  the  elements  of 
tenement  design.  There  are  four  blocks— two 
wide  and  two  narrow — all  with  long  central 
corridors.  Design  No.  4  is  rather  better.  Four 
blocks  are  shown,  parallel  respectively  to  the 
four  streets,  and  as  this  did  not  give  the 
required  accommodation,  nine  projections  are 
built  out  into  the  central  court  ;  each  projec¬ 
tion  contains  a  tenement  on  each  floor  and 
part  of  the  staircase.  The  rooms  between  the 
projections  would  be  deficient  both  in  light 
and  air.  There  are  no  balconies,  the  tene¬ 
ments  being  entered  from  the  landings  of  the 
stairs. 

The  author  of  Design  No.  5  has  economised 
time  and  paper,  for  he  has  attempted  to  explain 
his  scheme  on  two  stretchers.  The  block  plan  is 
good,  consisting  of  three  parallel  blocks  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  at  least  40  ft.  apart. 
There  are  no  balconies,  and  this  omission  has 
led  the  author  to  provide  a  greater  number  of 
staircases  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary.  It  is  a  point  in  favour  of  this 
design  that  tenements  of  different  classes  are 
kept  separate.  Some  of  the  sculleries  are 
approached  only  through  the  living-rooms. 
The  elevations  are  lacking  in  variety.  Design 
No.  6  shows  seven  blocks  placed  on  the  site  in 
an  unsatisfactory  manner.  No.  8  is  conspicuous 
for  its  huge  and  ugly  gables.  No.  9  has 
four  blocks  parallel  respectively  to  the  four 
streets,  and  rather  too  near  each  other  at 
the  ends,  but  better  in  this  respect  than  some  of 
the  other  designs  ;  the  staircases  as  well  as  the 
tenements  have  through  ventilation.  No.  10 
has  four  blocks  arranged  as  in  the  preceding 
design,  but  in  the  central  quadrangle  two 
smaller  blocks  are  placed,  one  end  of  each 
being  within  about  10  ft.  of  one  of  the  external 
blocks  ;  the  details  of  the  planning  are  better, 
and  the  elevations  are  pleasing,  but  rough-cast 
is  scarcely  appropriate  for  Rotheihithe.  No. 
II  is  a  monument  of  wasted  labour  ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  eleven  stretchers,  and  the  block  plan  is 
a  notable  example  of  misapplied  ingenuity. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  are  twenty  blocks, 
but  these  blocks  are  connected  on  the  upper 
floors  into  two  groups,  each  shaped  like  a 
double  H,  thus  I  I 

The  block  plan  of  No.  12  is  good — three 
blocks  running  north  and  south — but  the 
planning  generally  is  not  of  equal  merit. 
Nearly  all  the  sculleries  are  entered  only  from 
the  living  rooms  ;  the  external  balconies  block 
the  light  of  many  of  the  bedrooms.  The  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  elevations  are  the 
chimney  stacks,  which  form  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  line  along  the  ridge  ;  the  main  stacks 
are  about  50  ft.  long  !  No.  13  has  seven 
blocks,  too  close  at  the  ends  ;  the  tenements 
are  back  to  back  and  are  entered  from  the 
staircase  landings  and  not  from  balconies  ; 
some  of  the  larger  tenements  have  dark 
passages  leading  from  the  living-rooms  to  the 
bedrooms.i 
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No.  17  is  one  of  the  few  good  designs  sub¬ 
mitted.  There  are  five  blocks  arranged  as  in 
No.  1,  but  not  as  well  spaced.  The  general 
planning  is,  however,  much  better.  There  are 
only  two  staircases  to  each  block,  and  these 
might  with  advantage  have  been  a  little 
wider.  The  tenements  are  entered  from 
balconies.  Those  on  the  fifth  floor  run  up 
into  an  ordinary  span  roof,  and  are  furnished 
with  dormers  ;  this  reduces  the  height  and 
cost  of  the  buildings,  but  also  reduces  the 
value  of  the  tenements.  The  block  plan  of 
No.  18  is  remarkably  like  that  of  the  first  pre¬ 
miated  design,  but  in  other  respects  the 
planning  is  inferior  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
waste  space  in  the  through  stairs.  No.  20  has  a 
similar  block  plan,  but  the  balconies  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  each  front  eleva¬ 
tion  are  a  serious  defect.  No  19  has  three 
parallel  north  and  south  blocks  and  no 
balconies  ;  many  of  the  tenements  are  back 
to  back,  and  the  water-closets  are  not  well 
placed.  No.  21  has  four  blocks  arranged  on 
the  site,  as  in  the  second  premiated  design  ; 
in  nearly  every  case  the  scullery  of  the  larger 
tenements  forms  the  entrance  lobby  and  the 
only  approach  to  the  living-room  and  bed¬ 
room  :  the  one-roomed  tenements  are  grouped 
in  the  middle  of  the  block  facing  Rotherhithe- 
street.  and  are  approached  by  a  separate  stair¬ 
case  ;  there  are  four  of  these  tenements  on 
each  floor,  each  group  having  a  joint  scullery  ; 
both  the  plans  and  the  elevations  are  above  the 
average. 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
designs  reach  a  high  level  of  excellence,  but 
we  agree  with  the  assessor  that  the  best  has 
been  placed  first. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  “STOCK" 
BRICKS. 

It  is  said  that  the  method  of  manufacturing 
stock  bricks  is  to  undergo  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  manner  of  moulding  is  to  be 
entirely  different  to  that  which  now  obtains  in 
all  but  one  yard,  where  this  different  process  is 
being  adopted  ;  that  the  method  of  drying  the 
raw  bricks  is,  by  artificial  means,  to  be 
enormously  accelerated,  a  day  being  occupied 
in  that  part  of  the  manufacture  instead  of 
some  weeks  or  months  ;  that  the  raw  bricks 
are  to  be  burnt  in  closed  kilns  instead  of 
"clamps"  ;  and  that  the  finished  brick  is  a 
better  “  stock  ”  than  bricks  of  similar  kind 
hitherto  used. 

Such  an  announcement  will,  naturally,  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  almost  all  London  archi¬ 
tects,  as  well  as  those  practising  in  the  South- 
East  of  England  generally.  Before  venturing 
an  opinion  on  this  suggested  revolution  and  its 
effects,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  we  have 
seen  the  whole  process  in  operation,  and  it 
has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  The  experiments  are  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  installation  is  turning  out  20,000 
bricks  per  day  :  so  it  is  possible  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  results  as  far  as  they  have  been 
obtained. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  first  of  all  define 
what  a  stock  brick  is.  Every  architect  thinks 
he  knows  one  when  he  sees  it  ;  but  different 
localities  produce  different  kinds  of  stocks,  and 
there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  we  are  about  to  describe  will 
apply  universally  to  those  districts.  In  legal 
disputes,  judges  have  had  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  defining  what  a  stock  brick  is,  and 
until  the  decision  of  judge  Martineau,  in  1898, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  real  guidance  could 
be  relied  upon.  In  that  case  a  firm  of  builders 
in  Hove,  near  Brighton,  maintained  that  whilst 
they  ordered  “stock"  bricks  from  a  brick- 
maker  in  East  Grinstead,  they  only  received 
what  they  considered  to  be  “place"  bricks. 
They  pleaded  that  “stock"  bricks  are  not 
taken  up  at  random  from  the  clamp,  as  are 
“place"  bricks,  but  that  they  should  be 
selected.  The  brickmaker,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  that  “stock”  bricks  meant  bricks 
burnt  in  a  clamp  and  taken  at  random.  The 
judge,  after  hearing  the  arguments,  decided 
that  “stock"  bricks  meant  selected  bricks 
from  the  clamp. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  traverse  that  judg¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  points 
which  it  does  not  cover,  and  we  may  consider 
some  of  them.  If  there  is  any  predominating 
feature  the  architect  and  builder  is  of  opinion 
that  a  “  stock  ”  brick  should  possess,  it  is  its 
colour.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  “  stocks  ” 
will  claim  that  there  is  much  uniformity  about 
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their  tint,  but  what  is  aimed  at  is  a  deep  yellow 
(called  golden)  when  the  wall  made  of  them  is 
looked  at  from  a  distance.  But  the  colours 
from  almost  any  clamp  are  as  diverse  as  can 
well  be,  and  a  rough  classification  based  on 
this  peculiarity,  together  with  certain  physical 
properties,  has  been  generally  accepted.  Dis¬ 
carding  “  bats  ”  and  “  shuffs,’’  we  have  left  in 
an  ordinary  clamp  “  place  stocks,”  “  grizzle 
stocks,"  “  stocks,”  “  picked  stocks,"  and  “  red 
picked  stocks.”  As  these  different  varieties 
are  largely  determined  by  picking,  human 
nature  comes  in,  and  great  latitude  must  be 
allowed.  The  law  has  not  yet  defined  all  the 
varieties  of  stock  bricks,  and  it,  probably,  never 
will.  There  is  abundant  food  for  litigants  here. 

The  fact  is  that,  given  fine  weather,  the 
hand-made,  slop-moulded  brick  which  is  to  be 
burnt  in  a  clamp  will,  on  the  whole,  turn  out 
satisfactorily  enough,  except  for  some  on  the 
outside  of  the  pile.  But,  if  wet  weather  sets  in 
just  after  the  clamp  is  set  and  the  fires  are 
alight,  there  is  abundant  risk  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  bricks  being  distorted,  and  for 
several  tiers  from  the  top  they  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  rendered  so  rotten  as  to  be  worthless. 
Hundreds  of  them  maybe  broken  by  simply 
letting  them  fall  one  by  one  from  the  hand  to 
the  ground. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  great  waste  of 
carefully-prepared  raw  material,  and  affects 
both  the  profit  on  and  the  price  of  the  better 
bricks  in  the  clamp.  But  makers  have  not 
seen  their  way  to  improve  matters  until  lately, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  keen  competition  of 
Peterborough  makers  has  spurred  them  on  to 
an  appreciation  of  a  more  scientific  treatment 
of  the  mode  of  manufacture.  It  might  have 
done  very  well  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
have  made  slop-moulded  bricks  by  hand,  and 
then  to  dry  them  in  hacks,  finally  burning  them 
in  clamps — and  this  is  the  method  commonly 
adopted  now  at  Sittingbourne  and  district — 
but  it  is  too  slow,  the  bricks  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  their  good  shape,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  ground  is  required  for  the  hacking 
and  stocking.  By  the  last-mentioned  method, 
many  months  in  the  year  must  lay  fallow,  and 
no  brickmaking  can  be  done.  It  is  only  with 
difficulty  that  the  bricks  can  be  dried  out-of- 
doors  in  the  winter,  and  frost  is  a  perpetual 
enemy  to  anything  like  continuous  work  all  the 
year  round.  Unless  a  very  favourable  season 
crops  up,  the  bricks  cannot  be  made  more  than 
about  seven  months  in  the  year. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  Sittingbourne 
district,  which  is,  of  course,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  centre  of  the  stock  brick  manufacturing 
industry,  we  may  say  that  it  has  always  been 
held  that  “stocks”  can  only  be  made  by  hand 
— that  machinery  is  incapable  of  turning  out 
the  genuine  article.  After  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  large  experimental  installation  alluded 
to,  however,  we  rather  doubt  this  dictum, 
though  it  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  We 
shall  make  some  qualifications,  nevertheless. 

The  experimental  works,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Eastwood  &  Co.,  Limited,  are  at  the 
Conyer  brickyard,  Teynham,  Sittingbourne. 
The  raw  material  consists  of  loam  mixed  with 
“  breeze”  (the  refuse  of  London  dust-bins),  and 
a  small  proportion  of  chalk.  This  material  is 
placed  in  a  pug,  after  having  been  suitably 
prepared,  and  is  then  delivered  to  a  machine 
of  American  pattern.  The  bricks  are  pressed 
into  a  mould,  the  latter  having  been  well 
sanded,  and  are  turned  out,  frogged,  on  to  the 
delivery  table.  By  manual  labour  the  pre¬ 
pared  bricks  are  turned  out  of  the  moulds  on 
to  steel-framed  trolleys,  and  are  arranged  in 
tiers  on  the  latter,  as  is  usual  in  hundreds  of 
brickyards  throughout  the  country.  A  trolley 
being  full,  it  is  wheeled  along  steel  rails 
to  the  drying-shed  hard  by.  The  drier  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  process.  It  is 
arranged  in  three  tunnels.  When  the  raw 
bricks  are  first  introduced  to  it,  the  temperature 
within  the  drier  is  but  a  little  above  that  of  the 
outside  atmosphere  at  the  time.  By  a  semi¬ 
automatic  process  the  trolleys  are  pushed 
further  in  the  drier  as  new  trolleys  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  as  they  go  farther  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture  becomes  higher,  until  when  they  arrive  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnels  the  bricks  are  being 
dried  in  a  temperature  of  250  deg.  Fahr.  As 
this  temperature  is  considerably  above  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  it  will  be  seen  that 
practically  all  moisture  must  be  driven  out  of 
the  raw  brick.  The  bricks  come  out  of  the 
tunnel  extremely  hot,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  cold  air,  do  not  crack.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  process  is  that  the 
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complete  drying  is  effected  in  twenty-two 
hours.  Seeing  the  process  is  so  rapid,  we 
thought  it  desirable  to  test  the  shrinkage. 
When  the  raw  bricks  go  in  the  drier  they 
measure  95  in.  by  2f  in.  by  4f  in.,  and  when 
they  come  out  they  are  9TV  in.  by  2§  in.  by  4! 
in.  The  drier  is  of  German  origin,  and  is  by 
Messrs.  Moller  &  Pfeifer,  of  Berlin. 

After  leaving  the  drier,  the  bricks  are  raised 
by.  a  lift  to  the  kiln— the  drier  and  the  kiln 
being  in  one  long  building — and  a  similar 
gradual  process  is  adopted  in  the  burning. 
That  is  to  say,  the  bricks  on  being  introduced 
into  the  kiln  are  not  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
great  heat,  but  insensibly  approach  the  highest 
temperature  by  automatic  action.  They  are 
burnt  at  a  maximum  temperature  of  from 
1,800  deg.  to  2,000  deg.  Fahr.,  and  are  in  the  kiln 
sixty-eight  hours.  In  regard  to  fuel,  one  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  nuts  coal  will  burn  10,750  bricks, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
already  a  considerable  quantity  of  fuel  in  each 
brick  in  the  shape  of  “  breeze.” 

The  whole  process  is  extremely  simple,  and 
appears  to  be  very  effective.  After  coming 
from  the  kiln  the  bricks  have  much  sharper 
angles  than  have  the  hand-made  “  stock.”  They 
are  of  a  better  shape,  and,  having  been  well 
sanded  in  the  mould,  may  be  said  to  be  sand¬ 
faced.  The  proportion  of  unsound  bricks  is 
very  small  as  compared  with  the  clamp-pro¬ 
duced  bricks.  At  the  same  time,  the  colour  of 
many,  as  we  saw  them  stacked  in  the  yard, 
bearing  in  mind  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
“stock-coloured,”  did  not  strike  us  as  being  too 
much  like  the  “  clamp  ”  stock.  A  very  large 
proportion  were  excellent  bricks  in  every  way, 
and  they  should  command  a  ready  sale,  but 
they  looked  too  much  finished  off  for  “  stocks  ” 
—  too  good,  in  fact.  In  regard  to  colour,  we 
were  reminded  that  the  installation,  although 
producing  20,000  bricks  per  day,  was  only 
experimental,  and  it  is  believed  that,  with 
experience,  many  improvements  will  be 
effected. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  proved  that  Sittingbourne 
“stock”  bricks  may  be  made  by  machinery, 
dried  by  artificial  means,  and  burnt  in  closed 
kilns — and  the  experiment  is,  thus  far,  entirely 
successful. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  Conduit-street,  on 
Monday,  the  President  (Mr.  Aston  Webb)  in 
the  chair. 

A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  Minoan  Palace  of 
Knossos,  Crete. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting 
were  taken  as  read, 

Dr.  Evans  read  a  paper  on  “The  Minoan 
Palace  of  Knossos,  Crete.”  He  said  that, 
after  three  campaigns  of  excavation,  begun 
in  1900,  it  was  now  possible  to  speak  with 
some  confidence  of  the  main  lines  of  the 
great  prehistoric  palace  that  it  had  been 
his  lot  to  bring  to  light  on  the  site  of 
Knossos.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  could 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  between  four  and 
five  acres  of  the  building  had  now  been  un¬ 
covered,  and  in  some  parts  the  area  had  been 
practically  doubled,  so  far  as  architectural 
results  were  concerned,  by  the  recovery  of 
extensive  remains  of  upper  stories.  Great 
assistance  had  been  given  to  him  through  the 
Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  and  he  gladly 
seized  the  occasion  of  heartily  thanking  the 
Institute  for  its  liberal  contribution  ;  but  the 
annual  amount  to  be  covered,  over  and  above 
the  assistance  given,  had  still  been  necessarily 
large.  In  carrying  out  the  work  he  had  been 
specially  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Dr.  Duncan  Mackenzie  and  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Fyfe,  as  to  the  excellence  of  whose  architec¬ 
tural  plans  and  drawings  the  Institute  would 
have  that  evening  an  opportunity  of  judging. 

Reviewing  the  construction  of  the  palace 
and  its  general  design  and  distribution,  Dr. 
Evans  stated  that,  in  outline,  the  palace  very 
nearly  approached  a  square  form  with  an 
oblong  central  court,  and  apparently  four  main 
entrances,  roughly  answering  to  the  points  of 
the  compass.  To  the  west  were  the  remains 
of  a  paved  court  with  altar  bases  and  raised 
causeways.  Along  the  base  of  the  palact 
wall  was  a  raised  plinth,  which  seemed  also  to 
have  been  used  as  a  seat,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  this  was  the  principal  gathering 
place  of  the  people — the  Agora— where  king 
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and  citizens  would  most  naturally  have  met. 
Here  was  the  state  entrance,  a  lofty  porch 
flanked  by  fresco  paintings  of  which  bulls 
formed  a  principal  feature,  and  giving  access 
to  two  imposing  entrances.  One  of  these 
opened  into  a  magnificent  corridor,  the  other 
to  a  chamber  at  whose  portal  one  might  well 
believe  the  king  sat  in  judgment  before  the 
assembled  people  in  the  Agora  beyond. 

The  entrance  corridor  contained  remains  of 
a  great  processional  fresco — men  in  long 
robes,  priests  or  princes,  youths  carrying  vases, 
apparently  tribute-bearers,  the  lower  borders 
of  the  robes  of  a  brilliantly-apparelled  lady, 
perhaps  a  Queen.  Evidence  was  forthcoming 
of  the  continuation  of  this  “  Corridor  of  the 
Procession  ”  along  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
southern  face  of  the  palace.  By  this  means  a 
covered  line  of  passage  was  secured  between 
the  state  entrance  on  the  west  and  the  eastern 
quarter  of  the  palace,  passing  the  southern 
entrance,  and  looking  out  on  the  south  end  of 
the  central  court. 

The  more  immediate  objective  of  the  en¬ 
trance  corridor  from  the  west  was  to  be  found 
in  the  remains  of  a  propylaeum  overlooking  the 
southern  terrace.  This  propylaeum  was  ori¬ 
ginally  entered  by  three  doorways,  giving 
access  to  a  kind  of  fore-hall  containing  two 
column  bases. 

The  same  system  of  processional  figures  that 
characterised  the  walls  of  the  entrance  cor¬ 
ridor  from  the  west  was  continued  on  those  of 
the  columnar  hall.  The  elegant  pose  of  the 
youth  bending  back  to  'support  the  weight  of 
the  tall  painted  silver  vase  that  he  bears  with 
both  hands,  the  brilliantly  decorated  belt  and 
embroidered  loin-clothing,  but  above  all  his 
finely-cut  features,  of  a  dark  South  European 
type  not  yet  extinct  in  Crete,  combine  to  stamp 
this  as  the  finest  example  of  figure-painting 
that  had  survived  from  prehistoric  Greece. 
Two  remarkable  fragments  show  a  part  of  a 
head,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  crown,  and  a  male 
torso,  naturalistically  moulded,  wearing  a  fleur- 
de-lis  collar. 

This  southern  propylreum  gives  access  to  a 
small  court  with  an  altar-base,  beyond  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  remains,  was  visible 
a  somewhat  complicated  block  of  small  rooms. 
Many  of  them  seemed  to  have  served  as  the 
offices  of  palace  functionaries,  and  contained 
deposits  of  their  clay  archives,  accounts,  in¬ 
ventories  and  other  documents,  in  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  system  of  writing  about  a  thousand  years 
earlier  than  the  first  written  records  of  historic 
Greece.  Other  small  chambers  were  used  as 
stores  for  fine  stone  vases,  or  as  cellars  con¬ 
taining  vats  and  tall  jars,  once  filled  with  oil 
or  wine.  This  block  of  ground-floor  or  base¬ 
ment  rooms  flanked  the  west  side  of  the  central 
court,  the  floor  level  being  four  steps  down 
from  it.  On  its  inner  or  western  side  the 
block  was  flanked  by  a  fine  paved  corridor, 
upon  which  opened  a  succession  of  eighteen 
magazines,  many  of  them  with  their  rows  of 
huge  oil  jars — large  enough  to  have  accom¬ 
modated  the  forty  thieves  ! — still  ranged  in 
order  against  their  walls.  Beneath  the  paved 
floor  on  which  rested  the  jars  were  double 
tiers  of  stone  chests,  lined  with  lead,  which 
may  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to 
securing  treasure. 

The  existing  remains  of  upper  blocks  show 
that  the  whole  of  this  region  was  originally 
surmounted  by  a  more  important  upper  story. 
The  distribution  of  these  upper  blocks,  as  well 
as  the  inner  lines  of  the  lower  walls  and  sup¬ 
porting  pillars  in  the  central  part  of  this  area, 
show  that  an  important  hall  ran  down  it,  the 
general  outline  of  which  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  recovered.  It  almost  exactly  corresponds 
in  arrangement  with  the  great  Megaron  of  the 
contemporary  palace  excavated  by  the  Italian 
Mission  at  Phre3tos,  on  the  southern  side  of 
Crete.  The  face  of  this  hall  rose  opposite  the 
propylreum,  and  it  was  approached  either  by  a 
ramp  or,  as  at  Phmstos,  by  a  flight  of  steps 
that  has  since  disappeared — this  particular 
portion  of  the  site  having  been  much  denuded. 

A  most  interesting  room  in  this  part  of  the 
Palace  was  the  room  of  the  throne,  discovered 
— though  at  but  a  small  depth  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground— in  a  surprising  state  of 
preservation.  The  remains  of  the  frescoes, 
wingless  griffins  with  peacock  plumes  against 
a  landscape  background  of  somewhat  Nilotic 
aspect,  were  still  clinging  to  the  wall.  Gyp¬ 
sum  benches  were  ranged  on  three  sides 
round  the  well-paved  floor,  which  still  showed 
traces  of  its  central  square  of  red  painted 
plaster.  In  the  centre  of  the  north  wall,  be¬ 
tween  two  lower  benches,  rose  the  gypsum 
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throne  with  its  high  leaf-shaped  back  —  it 
was  once  covered  with  coloured  designs 
—its  shapely  seat,  its  lower  arches  and 
crocketed  moulding,  so  strangely  anticipative 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Opposite,  giving  light 
to  the  whole,  was  an  impluvium,  except  for  the 
inverted  lines  of  its  supporting  columns,  almost 
Pompeian  in  character,  with  steps  descending 
10  an  oblong  basin  beneath  the  light  well, 
which  may  have  served  as  a  shallow  bath. 
The  wooden  columns  were  found  in  their 
sockets  in  a  carbonised  condition,  bnt,  together 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and  the  roof, 
they  had  now,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Evans’s 
directions,  been  restored  by  Mr.  Fyfe  after  a 
wall-painting  of  a  small  shrine  found  in  the 
palace,  so  that  this  little  gem  of  Knossian 
architecture  has  been  definitely  rescued  from 
destruction. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  great  Megaron,  and 
its  magnificent  decoration,  the  contents  of  the 
basement  spaces  bear  ample  witness.  Here 
were  found  not  only  pieces  of  bull  reliefs 
analogous  to  those  from  the  northern  entrance, 
but  remains  of  painted  human  figures,  both 
male  and  female,  moulded  in  high  relief  in 
gesso  duro,  and  showing  in  their  reproduction, 
not  only  of  the  general  contour,  but  of  the 
individual  muscles,  sinews,  and  veins,  an 
extraordinary  fidelity  to  nature.  Fragmentary 
as  they  are,  they  represent  the  highest 
achievement  of  stucco  relief  by  the  Minoan 
artists,  and  found  their  fitting  place  in  the 
largest  palace  hall. 

Having  given  a  description  of  the  “  Hall  of 
the  Colonnades,”  one  of  the  finest  features  of 
the  building,  and  the  staircase — flights  of 
stairs,  in  one  case  flanked  by  a  balustrade, 
leading  from  one  story  to  another — a  discovery, 
Dr.  Evans  considered,  probably  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  excavation,  the  author  next 
treated  of  what  was  obviously  the  domestic 
quarter.  The  centre  of  interest  here  was  a 
very  original  chamber,  called  by  the  author 
the  “  Queen’s  Megaron,’’  which  was  ap¬ 
proached  through  double  doorways  by  a 
crooked  passage  from  the  “  Hall  of  the  Double 
Axes.”*  It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
stylobate,  with  pillars  at  intervals  on  a  central 
ledge,  leaving  ample  openings  for  light,  and 
which  showed  on  each  side  of  it  remains  of  a 
shapely  bench  of  wood  and  plaster. 

A  small  private  staircase  leads  up  by  two 
flights  of  stone  steps  from  the  Queen’s  Megaron 
to  the  chambers,  still  partly  traceable  above 
this  room,  and  the  adjoining  hall  of  the 
double  axes.  There  are  indications  that  this 
staircase  was  continued  to  a  still  higher 
story.  On  the  west  an  upper  and  lower 
passage  leads  to  a  complicated  series  of 
rooms  originally  provided  on  one  side  with 
a  wooden  staircase,  which  seem  to  have  been 
used  as  sleeping-rooms  and  for  other  domestic 
purposes.  There  is  here  a  small  court  sug¬ 
gestively  marked  with  the  distaff  sign  ;  an 
inner  room  where  valuables  seem  to  have 
been  stored,  of  which  various  traces,  including 
a  gold  heart  and  parts  of  a  crystal  bowl  were 
found,  and  other  rooms  which  may  have  served 
as  bedrooms,  including  one  off  which  opens 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  modern  water-closet 
yet  found  in  any  ancient  site.  There  is  here, 
besides  the  passage  to  the  main  drain,  an  actual 
flush-pipe,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  wooden 
seat. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  extraordinary  than 
the  remains  of  an  elaborate  drainage  system 
existing  throughout  all  this  section.  The  lime¬ 
stone  slabs  of  sections  of  the  pavement,  the 
pillar  bases  and  door  jambs,  walls  with 
painted  stucco  still  adhering  to  them — in  one 
case,  even  a  stone  bench  in  position — are  here 
preserved  on  the  upper  story  level.  From 
these  floors  a  succession  of  stone  shafts — one 
apparently  connected  with  another  latrine — 
descend  to  a  network  of  stone  ducts,  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  make  his  way  along  them, 
beneath  the  floor  level  below.  It  may  be 
added  that  near  the  olive  press  area  were 
found  fine  terra-cotta  drain-pipes  fitted  into 
each  other  with  stop-ridges  and  internal  collars 
to  grip  the  cement,  which  in  some  respects 
seem  to  equal  the  most  modern  forms,  though 
following  out  a  different  principle. 

Very  animated  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  bull-ring,  in  some  of  which  female 
toreadors  took  part,  formed  a  favourite  subject 
of  the  palace  wall-paintings.  The  room  above 
the  “  Queen’s  Megaron  ”  seems  to  have  been 
adorned  with  miniature  designs  of  this  class. 


*  One  of  the  largest  existing  halls  of  the  palace,  and 
named  from  the  signs  repeated  on  its  limestone  blocks. 
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Dealing  with  the  general  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building,  Dr.  Evans  brought 
out  some  remarkable  contrasts  presented  by 
the  palace  of  Knossos  when  compared  with  the 
palaces  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  showing  that 
in  the  former,  unlike  the  Mycenaean  palaces, 
everything  was  arranged  according  to  the  most 
elaborate  planning,  the  whole  outline  being 
laid  down  in  definite  lines  without  regard  to 
the  site— or,  rather,  a  site  seemed  to  have  been 
chosen  which  allowed  free  scope  of  action  to 
architect  and  engineer. 

Another  point  dwelt  on  was  the  striking  re¬ 
semblance  in  plan  between  the  Knossos  build¬ 
ing  and  the  palace  of  Phcestos — among  known 
buildings  the  only  real  parallel.  Summing  up, 
Dr.  Evans  said  that  it  was  impossible,  in  view 
of  the  fundamental  arrangement  revealed  by 
those  buildingo — pointing  in  both  cases  to  a 
more  or  less  square  building  with  central 
court  crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  main  lines 
of  approach — not  to  recall  the  familiar 
features  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  its  still  more 
remote  prototype  as  traced  by  Chierici  and 
Pigorini  in  the  prehistoric  pile-settlement,  the 
“  Terremare  ”  of  the  Po  Valley.  The  quadri¬ 
lateral  form,  the  Orientation,  the  existence  of 
Cardo  and  Dccuntanus  and  their  parallel  lines, 
and  the  inner  court  itself,  were  points  of  com¬ 
parison  of  a  very  suggestive  kind,  and  seemed 
to  point  to  an  ancient  European  system  of 
arrangement,  sister  forms  of  which  were  pre 
served  by  prehistoric  Crete  as  well  as  Italy. 

The  palaces  of  Knossos  and  of  Phrestos 
belonged  in  their  existing  shape  approximately 
to  the  same  period.  That  period,  as  shown  by 
the  earliest  remains  of  vases  and  other  relics 
found  above  the  floor  levels  in  each  case, 
was  somewhat  more  remote  than  that  to  which 
Mycenre  has  given  a  name,  though  in  both 
cases  modifications  of  the  building  were  carried 
out  during  the  Mycenrean  period  proper.  The 
best  positive  chronological  data  is  supplied  by 
the  lid  of  an  Egyptian  alabastron  found  with 
remains  of  indigenous  stone  vases  belonging 
to  the  Early  Palace  period  on  a  floor-level  near 
the  northern  hall.  The  lid  has  a  beautifully 
cut  cartouche  of  King  Khyan,  of  the  Fifteenth 
Dynasty,  who  was  the  principal  ruler  of  the 
foreign  or  Hyksos  Conquerors  in  the  Nile 
Valley.  He  seems  to  have  reigned  about  the 
eighteenth  century  B.c.,  and,  considering  the 
rarity  of  his  monuments  in  Egypt  itself,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  objects  with  the  name 
of  this  Pharaoh  could  have  reached  Crete  at  a 
later  date. 

The  high  level  of  civilisation  reached  in 
Minoan  Knossos  by  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  existing  palace,  so  conspicuous  alike  in 
its  architecture  and  decoration,  points  itself  to 
long  centuries  of  earlier  development.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore  to  find  beneath  the 
later  foundations  the  remains  of  a  still  earlier 
palace,  the  lines  of  which  seem  partly  to  have 
been  followed  in  the  later  work.  The  thir¬ 
teenth  dynasty  monuments — not  later  than 
2100  b.c. — found  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
central  court,  seem  to  belong  to  this  earlier 
building,  and  a  series  of  exquisite  painted  vases 
of  eggshell  fabric,  in  design  and  colouring 
never  certainly  surpassed,  point,  together  with 
other  relics,  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Twelfth  Dynasty  designs,  going  back  therefore 
to  about  2800  B.c.  But  beyond  this,  again,  we 
have  evidence  of  still  earlier  princely  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  fragments  of  imported  Egyptian  vases 
of  diorite  and  obsidian  that  take  us  well  back 
into  the  Fourth  Millennium  before  our  era. 
And  still  before  this,  underlying  the  whole 
hill-top  on  which  the  palace  stands,  is  a  vast 
Neolithic  settlement  replete  with  stone 
weapons  and  implements  of  primitive  pottery, 
and  idols,  as  were  later  supplied  by  ancient 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  which  carries  back 
the  antiquity  of  the  site  beyond  the  limits  of 
such  records. 


Mr.  G.  A.  Macmillan,  in  moving  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Evans,  said  he  could  hardly 
believ;  it  would  be  possible  to  listen  to  a  paper 
more  interesting  than  that  given.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  reminded  him  in  the  course  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  with  him  that  evening  that  the 
Institute  concerned  itself  with  architecture 
more  than  archaeology,  but  all  who  had 
listened  to  Dr.  Evans’s  paper  that  nightand  had 
seen  the  admirable  illustrations,  and  the  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  with  which  it  was  illuminated, 
would  agree  that  the  problems  concerned  were 
largely  architectural,  and  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  in  the  material  which  Dr.  Evans 
had  placed  before  them  there  was  a  good 
deal  left  for  architects  as  well  as  archaeologists 


to  do.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  many 
architects  might  be  disposed  to  try  their  hand 
at  reconstructing  some  parts  of,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  of,  the  palace,  and  it  was  perhaps  not 
vain  to  imagine  that  if  architects  of  the  present 
day  were  called  upon  to  build  a  palace  for  a 
South  African  or  some  other  millionaire,  some 
hints  might  be  taken  from  this  magnificent 
building  which  had  been  outlined  to  them 
that  night.  Before  he  sat  down  he  might  be 
allowed,  as  one  who  had  been  largely  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  by 
whose  aid  Dr.  Evans  had  carried  out  his  work, 
to  remind  them  that  there  was  yet  another 
season’s  work  before  them,  and  that  the 
exchequer  at  the  present  moment  was  empty. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Dr.  Evans  last  year,  when  he  read 
a  paper  on  the  first  portion  of  his  exploration 
before  the  Architectural  Association.  What 
struck  him  most  that  night,  was  that  the 
art  was  like  that  of  the  Egyptians — the 
further  back  they  went,  the  purer  and 
finer  seemed  the  examples.  It  was  well 
known  that  in  the  earlier  Egyptian  tombs  the 
sculptures  were  of  a  far  finer  character  than 
those  in  the  later  ;  and  that  night  they  had 
seen  representations  of  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture  which  were  certainly  finer  than  any 
except  those  in  the  great  Greek  buildings. 
The  same  tendency  was  observed  in  the  deco¬ 
ration.  There  was  another  point  he  would 
like  to  refer  to.  He  thought  that  if  the  plan 
of  this  Palace  of  Knossos  had  been  thrown  on 
the  screen  without  any  intimation  whatever 
as  to  where  it  came  from  or  what  its  date 
was,  one  might  fairly  have  guessed  that 
it  was  another  of  those  buildings  of  Rome, 
and  it  might  well  pass  for  a  palace  belonging 
to  the  Caesars.  That  became  all  the  more 
noticeable  when  the  way  it  was  set  out  was 
noticed,  with  the  line  of  axis  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  The  regularity  of  the  planning 
was  altogether  different  from  what  one  would 
imagine  the  earlier  buildings  to  be.  There 
was  another  point  or  which  he  would  like  a 
little  more  information,  and  it  was  a  matter 
which  Dr.  Evans  mentioned  casually  in  the 
commencement  of  his  paper.  In  the  photo¬ 
graphs  the  walls,  with  one  exception,  were 
shown  with  level  surfaces  all  the  way  through. 
In  one  of  the  first  photographs,  however,  it 
would  have  been  noticed  that  there  was  some 
material  on  the  top  of  the  stone  wall.  Dr.  Evans 
said  that  the  upper  portions  of  the  palace  were 
built  with  rubble  clay,  and  that  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  this  was  covered  with  some  kind  of 
plaster  of  gypsum.  Of  late,  of  course,  there 
had  been  a  good  many  discoveries  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  walls  were  found  to 
have  been  built  of  clay.  What  he  would  like 
to  ask  was  whether  the  fact  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  upper  stories  of  this  building 
having  been  built  in  clay,  these  walls  had 
fallen  down  into  the  lower  portions  of  the 
Palace,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  preserved 
the  frescoes  which  had  been  found,  and  which 
had  been  shown  that  evening. 

Dr.  Evans  said  it  was  quite  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  rubble  and  clay  of  the  upper 
stories  got  into  the  premises  below  and 
preserved  the  frescoes.  He  might  say  that 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  had  kindly  consented  to  allow  an 
exhibition  of  the  drawings  and  plans  and 
photographs,  &c.,  as  part  of  the  winter  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Academy,  so  that  those  interested 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  the 
details  at  their  leisure. 

A  number  of  photographs  of  drawings 
of  fragments  found  in  the  palace  were 
shown  on  the  screen,  and  briefly  explained  by 
Mr.  Fyfe. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was  much  he  need  add  to  what  had  been 
stated.  Of  course,  Dr.  Evans  had  not  told  one 
tithe  of  what  had  been  found  in  the  Palace. 
He  had  said  nothing  about  his  inscriptions, 
his  clay  tablets,  his  crystals,  or  anything  about 
his  jewels  ;  but  he  gathered  that  the  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  keep  more  or  less 
strictly  to  architectural  details,  and  therefore 
he  would  only  say  with  regard  to  the  question 
raised  about  the  rubble  of  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  of  Knossos  was  made,  that 
one  would  rather  have  expected  mud  bricks. 

It  was  a  fact  that  on  three  of  the  sites,  more  or 
less  of  the  same  period,  in  Eastern  Crete,  there 
were  remains  of  mud  bricks  of  a  very  fine 
kind,  well  made  and  durable,  and  these  bricks 
were  so  well  preserved  that  it  was  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  some  of  them  should  not  have 


been  found  had  they  were  used  in  the  Palace  of 
Knossos.  Therefore  one  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
were  formed  of  far  worse  material  than  the 
smaller  houses  on  sites  of  very  much  less  im¬ 
portance.  In  that  respect  it  somewhat  re¬ 
called  Egyptian  work,  where  they  not 
infrequently  found  a  wall  beautifully  decorated 
which  in  its  own  composition  was  entirely 
unworthy  of  such  decoration.  Of  course, 
buildings  in  Egypt  had  a  durability 
which  could  not  be  expected  in  other 
countries,  and  which  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  Crete.  In  fact,  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  this  building  in  Knossos,  for  many 
reasons,  was  about  the  most  miraculous  fact  in 
connexion  with  it.  Dr.  Evans  had  not  had 
time  to  tell  them  that  this  building  was  lying 
with  some  of  its  frescoed  walls  hardly  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  below  the  ground.  The 
plough  had  passed  over  it  and  the  people  had 
dug  over  it,  and  yet  the  thing  remained.  He 
could  not  say  that  he  had  been  able  to  form 
any  reason  which  would  account  for  its  pre¬ 
servation,  except  that  Crete  had  always  been  a 
land  of  revolution,  where  man  had  too  much 
to  do  in  killing  his  brother  man  to  interfere  to 
any  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  greater 
ages  which  had  preceded  him.  The  bricks 
found  in  the  East  of  Crete  were  remarkable,  if 
only  for  their  great  size.  He  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  bricks  in  Egyptian  buildings  so 
great.  They  were  2  ft.  square,  but  not  more 
than  4  in.  thick — more  like  thick  tiles.  The 
only  other  thing  he  would  mention  was 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  palace  was  not 
fortified,  and  not  only  was  that  the  case 
with  the  palace,  but  also  with  the  town.  It 
was  not  singular  in  that.  As  far  as  he  knew, 
the  other  sites  were  singularly  devoid  of  forti¬ 
fication.  If  they  considered  what  was  the 
state  of  things  in  the  countries  surrounding 
Crete,  not  only  in  that  age,  but  in  all  subse¬ 
quent  ages,  it  spoke  of  a  very  remarkable 
period  in  history,  of  which  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  was  not  given,  that  there  could  be  a  whole 
land  dotted  over  with  large  unfortified  towns — 
that  was  to  say,  of  towns  which  had  no  reason 
to  protect  themselves  against  each  other,  and 
apparently  no  reason  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  outer  world.  It  would  seem  to 
show  that  those  words  of  "empire  and 
dominion  of  the  seas  "  even  here  were  not  out 
of  place.  That  was  to  say,  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  that  had  Crete  only  had  reference 
to  itself  and  to  a  comparatively  small  Power,  the 
Kings  with  their  great  wealth  would  have  lived 
in  an  unfortified  place.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
had  these  painted  things  to  show  there  must 
have  been  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  must 
have  rivalled  those  found  at  Mycenae.  Those 
beautiful  vases  were  modelled  in  clay  in  a 
most  remarkable  way,  which  spoke  of  the 
existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  beautiful 
vessels  in  precious  metals,  such  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  was,  of  course,  the  great  thing 
they  hoped  to  find.  They  hoped  some  day  to 
find  gold  and  silver  metals  which  gave  such 
beautiful  examples  to  the  potter’s  art  in  Crete. 
That  would  not  happen  until  they  found  the 
Royal  tombs  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
than  anything  yet  found. 

The  Chairman  said  his  remark  to  Mr. 
Macmillan  as  to  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
rather  with  a  view  to  explaining  that  the 
financial  support  of  the  Institute  was  not 
greater  than  it  was.  For  himself,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  had  been  so  intensely  inte¬ 
rested  that  he  would  certainly  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Society,  and  he  hoped  that  many 
others  who  were  there  would  do  the  same,  for 
he  understood  there  was  a  considerable  deficit 
each  year,  which  had  to  be  borne  by  those 
who  certainly  ought  not  to  bear  it,  for  they 
also  had  to  carry  out  the  work.  He  now 
asked  them  to  pass  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Fyfe. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Dr.  Evans  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
reception  he  had  received,  and  said  he  was 
very  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Fyfe  for  his 
successful  work  on  the  site  of  Knossos. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next 
meeting,  which  was  for  the  election  of  mem¬ 
bers,  would  be  held  on  January  3. 


Sunday  School,  New  Hartley,  Seaton 
Delayal. — The  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid 
of  a  Sunday  school  for  the  New  Methodist  Con¬ 
nexion  Chapel,  New  Hartley,  Seaton  Delaval.  The 
schoolroom  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Ingledew,  Tynemouth. 
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Plan  for  the  Extension  of  Cornell  University ,  U.S.A. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,  U.S.A. 

The  accompanying  block  plan  (reproduced 
from  a  plan  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune)  shows  the  immense  scheme  for  the 
enlargement  of  Cornell  University  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Carrere  & 
Hastings,  and  accepted  by  the  Trustees. 

The  existing  buildings  are  shown  in  black, 
the  proposed  new  ones  in  cross  hatching. 
The  plan  unfortunately  has  no  scale,  but  it  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  scheme  is  a 
very  grandiose  one,  and  ought  to  be  a  great 
opportunity  both  for  the  University  and  the 
architects. 


THE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE  : 

DRAIN  TESTING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  was  held  on  the  10th 
inst.,  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret-street, 
W.,  when  papers  were  read  and  a  discussion 
took  place  on  “Drain  Testing.”  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Professor  W.  H.  Corfield. 

Dr.  Louis  C.  Parkes  read  the  first  paper, 
which,  with  one  or  two  omissions,  was  as 
follows  : — 

“  There  appears  to  be  no  express  statutory 
sanction  for  the  testing  of  drains  by  the  officers 
of  Sanitary  Authorities.  Section  40  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  requires  every  Local 


Authority  to  provide  that  all  drains  within  their 
district  be  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not  to  be 
a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health.  This  section 
may  in  some  sense  be  presumed  to  indirectly 
authorise  and  sanction  the  testing  of  drains,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  see — drains  being  underground 
and  out  of  sight — how  the  Local  Authority  can 
perform  its  duty  under  the  section  unless  its 
officers  ascertain  by  some  test  that  the  drains 
in  the  district  are  constructed  and  kept  so  as 
net  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health. 
Indirectly,  then,  but  not  expressly,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  statutory  sanction  for  the  testing 
of  any  drain  in  a  district,  even  if  it  is  not 
actually  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  constructed  and  kept  so  as  not 
to  be  a  nuisance. 

In  the  case  of  drains  whichiare  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health,  there  is  the  power  to  open 
the  ground  and  examine  the  drain,  which  is 
conferred  by  Section  41  of  the  Act  of  1875, 
upon  the  written  application  of  any  person  to 
the  Local  Authority,  stating  that  the  drain  is  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health  (but  not  other¬ 
wise).  Any  person,  in  this  case,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  include  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  who, 
after  reporting  to  his  Local  Authority  that  the 
drain  is  a  nuisance,  may  proceed,  after  twenty- 
four  hours’  written  notice,  to  the  occupier  of 
the  premises,  or  in  case  of  emergency  without 
notice,  to  enter  the  premises,  open  the  ground, 
and  examine  the  drain.  .  .  .  According  to  the 
words  of  the  section  (41),  in  the  event  of  the 


drain  on  examination  appearing  to  be  in  bad 
condition,  or  to  require  alteration  or  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Local  Authority  shall  forthwith  serve 
notice  on  the  owner  or  occupier  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  necessary  works.  .  .  .  No  doubt  the 
section  gives  power  to  the  Local  Authority  to 
expose  the  entire  length  of  the  drain  for  the 
purpose  of  its  examination.  But  the  words  of 
the  section  certainly  do  not  exclude  the  more 
usual  method  of  exposing  a  portion  only  of  the 
drain,  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  some 
test  from  the  exposed  portion.  It  is  evident 
also  that  the  section  contemplates  the  doing  of 
some  damage  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
(it  may  be  by  removing  a  pipe  or  breaking  into 
the  drain),  as,  in  the  event  of  the  drain  being 
found  to  be  in  proper  condition,  any  damage 
done  is  to  be  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the 
Local  Authority. 

In  the  Metropolis,  under  Sections  40  and  41 
of  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  a 
similar  power  is  given  with  respect  to  the 
examination  and  testing  of  drains  as  in  Section 
41  of  the  Act  of  1875.  It  is  true  that  the  word 
drain  is  not  especially  mentioned  in  Sections 
40  and  41,  but  the  words  actually  mentioned— 
namely,  ‘  water  closet,  trap,  siphon,  pipe,  or 
other  works  or  apparatus  connected  therewith  ’ 
— are,  no  doubt,  of  sufficiently  wide  meaning  to 
include  drains.  Moreover,  Section  40  gives 
power  to  open  the  ground  to  ascertain  the 
course  of  the  drain  ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
,  suppose  that  the  Legislature,  whilst  giving  such 
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power  to  ascertain  the  mere  course  of  a  dram 
intended  to  withhold  the  power  to  ascertain  if 
the  drain  was  in  bad  condition.  Under  these 
sections  the  Sanitary  Authority  can  make  the 
examination,  without  any  previous  notice  in 
writing  from  ‘  any  person  ’  that  the  drain  is  a 

nuisance  or  injurious  to  health . In  the 

event  of  the  drain  being  found  in  good  order 
and  condition,  but  not  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws,  the  Sanitary  Authority  appears  to  have 
no  power  to  insist  upon  its  being  made  in 
accordance,  but  can  merely  have  refunded,  by 
the  person  offending,  the  expenses  of  the 
examination.  ... 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  appear  that  whilst  in  the  public  health 
statutes  there  is  no  express  authorisation  of  the 
testing  of  drains,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  any  veto.  Inferentially  tests 
would  seem  to  be  sanctioned,  as  otherwise 
how  can  the  local  authority  perform  its 
statutory  duty  of  ascertaining  if  the  drains  of 
its  district  are  in  good  order  or  not?  The 
nature  of  the  drain  test  to  be  employed  offers 
a  fruitful  field  for  discussion.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing.  the  test  employed  should  demonstrate 
defects,  if  they  exist,  and  should  not  of  itself  do 
any  damage  in  its  application. 

The  Water  or  Hydraulic  Test. — No  one  will 
dispute  that  all  new  drains  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  watertight,  when  tested  under 
a  reasonable  pressure.  With  regard  to  old  or 
existing  drains,  theoretically,  they  also  should 
be  watertight  when  tested  under  pressure. 
The  argument  advanced  by  the  advocates  for 
the  application  of  the  water  test  to  all  drains  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  sound  one— the  contention 
being  that  house  drains  are  not  uncommonly 
liable  to  become  choked  and  obstructed.  If 
the  obstruction  occurs  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
drain,  then  the  latter  becomes  filled  with 
sewage  under  pressure,  and  is  practically  put 
under  a  water  test.  An  obstructed  drain  which 
allows  sewage  to  percolate  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil  is  a  dangerous  nuisance.  To  avoid 
such  occurrences,  it  is  said,  every  drain  ought 
to  be  watertight. 

Unfortunately,  in  practice,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  rendering  of  an  old  drain  watertight 
generally  involves  the  relaying  of  the  drain 
with  new  pipes  and  new  materials  in  a  new 
bed.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  certain 
patented  method  of  cementing  the  interior  of 
old  drains  without  disturbing  the  pipes  in  their 
bed,  which  claims  to  render  an  old  drain 
watertight.  I  do  not  know,  however,  if  this 
method  has  been  generally  found  satisfactory 
in  practice.  Where  serious  defects  are  found, 
and  the  drain  is  evidently  in  bad  condition 
and  incapable  of  repair,  then  relaying  is 
essential,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
‘  necessary  works  ’  which  the  owner  may  be 
called  upon  to  execute.  In  such  a  case,  if 
taken  into  Court,  the  legal  point  is  sometimes 
raised  that  there  is  no  power  conferred  in  the 
Acts  enabling  Sanitary  Authorities  to  enforce 
the  substitution  of  a  new  system  of  drainage 
for  an  old  one,  the  new  system  being  the 
modern  one  provided  for  in  drainage  by-laws 
of  inspection-chambers,  interception  from  the 
sewer,  and  the  provision  of  means  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  In  my  experience,  although  the  magis¬ 
trates  are  inclined  to  uphold  this  contention, 
they  are  usually  to  be  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  ventilation  and  interception  from  the 
sewer,  even  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  enforce 
inspection-chambers.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
authoritative  decision  upon  the  point  as  to 
whether,  when  a  drain  is  relaid  under  notice 
from  a  Sanitary  Authority,  it  must  conform 
with  the  drainage  by-laws  or  regulations  of  the 
Authority.  .  .  . 

The  chief  difficulty  that  arises  in  connexion 
with  existing  drains  is  experienced  where  a 
drain,  although  not  watertight  under  pressure, 
is  working  well,  and  is  not  obviously  a  nuisance 
at  the  time  of  inspection  or  examination.  Such 
a  drain  may  be  incapable  of  repair  so  as  to  be 
watertight.  There  may  be  no  evidence  of 
nuisance  in  connexion  with  it,  and  no  evidence 
of  danger  to  health,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  watertight.  It  is  doubtful,  if  under  these 
circumstances,  a  notice  to  relay  the  drain  is  no' 
somewhat  exceeding  the  powers  conferred  by 
any  Public  Health  Act  ;  and  this  is  the  view 
which  Petty  Sessional  Courts  are  apt  to  adopt 
Theoretically,  no  doubt,  the  drain  should  bt- 
watertight,  as  even  although  there  may  be  no 
evidence  of  leakage  when  running  freely,  at 
some  future  time  the  drain  may  become 
choked,  and  then  leakage  may  occur.  Where 
such  a  drain  passes  under  an  inhabited  build¬ 
ing,  and,  on  testing,  it  is  found  that  gas  escapes 


from  the  drain  into  the  building,  there  is  no 
doubt  sufficient  evidence  of  danger  to  health 
to  justify  the  service  of  a  notice  to  make  the 
drain  gas-tight,  as  is  now  required  by  statute 
for  all  drains  under  cellar-dwellings  in  London. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  water  and  smoke  test  for  drains. 
....  Unless  some  authoritative  statement  is 
made  to  settle  this  question,  magistrates  will 
possibly  in  future,  if  the  recent  Southwark 
decision  is  quoted,  incline  to  regard  the  result 
of  the  water-testing  of  an  old  drain  a6  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  defects  prior  to  the  testing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  main  question  for 
discussion  to-night  is  as  to  whether  the  interests 
of  the  public  health  demand  that  all  drains 
should  be  water-tight.  If  this  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  next  point  to 
settle  is  whether  the  existing  statutes  confer  the 
necessary  powers  to  enable  sanitary  authorities 
to  compel  owners  to  relay  all  drains  which  are 
not  watertight,  even  if  found  to  be  unproduc¬ 
tive  of  nuisance  at  the  time  of  examination.  If 
there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
such  drains  should  be  relaid,  and  that  the 
existing  statutes  do  not  give  the  necessary 
powers,  then  fresh  legislation  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  demand.” 

A  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  He  said  : — 
“  In  dealing  with  new  buildings  the  treatment 
of  drainage  is  comparatively  simple  and  direct, 
and  the  work  should  be  absolutely  watertight 
and  capable  of  resisting  any  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  likely  to  arise  in  practice . In  the 

case  of  old  drains,  however,  their  examination, 
testing,  and  adaptation,  trouble  and  anxiety  at 
once  arise.  It  is  sometimes  said,  ‘Why  pre¬ 
serve  old  drains  at  all  ?  Remove  them  and  put 
new  ones  whenever  you  alter  or  add  to  an  old 
house.’  This  is  what  theologians  call  '  a 
counsel  of  perfection,’  and  if  money  were  no 
object  would  probably  be  the  course  always 
adopted.  But  can  one  always  definitely  say 
that  this  drastic  treatment  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  ?  .  .  .  .  Drains  more  than,  say,  twenty-five 
years  old,  even  those  in  connexion  with  well- 
built  structures,  should  be  regarded  with  sus¬ 
picion,  especially  when  they  are  inside  build¬ 
ings.  Also  those  of  any  date  in  the  ordinary 
speculative  houses,  particularly  in  districts 
where  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Authorities 
has  been  inadequate  or  perfunctory.  Drains 
of  more  recent  date,  say,  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  which  have  been  formed  upon  a  good 
system  may  be  regarded  more  favourably  ; 
they  will  not  probably  be  as  watertight  as  new 
drains  ought  to  be,  but  they  may  be,  and 
probably  many  still  are,  serving  satisfactorily 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and  require  only  a  few  improvements  to  place 
them  beyond  reasonable  reproach.  Special 
attention  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  such 
drains  when  within  a  building.  I  know  many 
buildings  having  drainage  of  this  class  which 
is  periodically  tested,  examined  and  cleaned, 
and  is  for  all  practical  purposes  as  efficient 
now  as  when  first  formed.  Such  drains,  if 
under  a  building,  should  stand  the  severest  test 
which  can  reasonably  be  applied  to  them. 
For  those  of  this  class  which  are  outside  the 
building,  smoke  under  pressure,  or  a  chemical 
test,  are  usually  sufficient  to  discover  defects 
which  are  important  enough  to  need  attention. 
The  application  of  hydraulic  pressure  to  old 
stoneware  drains  tends  to  further  weaken  any 
defective  points. 

When  a  drain  becomes  blocked  by  fat,  house 
flannels,  or  other  obstructions,  and  the  sewage 
is  held  back  for  several  days,  a  condition  is  set 
up  which  seriously  increases  the  risk  of  injury 
to  health.  It  will  probably  be  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  stoppages  in  well-constructed  drains 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  risk  of 
harm  arising  from  slight  leaks  is  therefore 
comparatively  small ;  so  small,  I  imagine,  that 
the  most  enthusiastic  or  timid  sanitarian  would 
not  for  a  moment  think  it  necessary  to  incur 
the  expense  of  opening  up  and  uncovering 
drains  to  trace  every  slight  leak  which  a  severe 
water  test  might  reveal  in  the  drains  of  his 
own  house.  He  would  rather  exercise  a  wise 
discretion,  and  only  act  when  a  reasonable  test 
and  examination  indicated  real  and  urgent 
need.  .  .  . 

The  size  of  drains,  as  we  know,  seriously 
affects  the  character  of  drainage.  Small  bore 
pipes  are  now  in  favour,  but  that  their  in¬ 
discriminate  use  produces  nuisances  will 
probably  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  prac¬ 
tically  acquainted  with  them.  Sm  ill  pipes 
often  mean  cleaner  drains,  but  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  greater  risk  of  siphonage  of  traps. 


This  is  a  point  which  should  be  specially  con¬ 
sidered  when  testing. 

The  position  of  a  drain,  apart  from  its 
vertical  inclination,  obviously  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  judging  of  its  efficiency  ;  its  proxi¬ 
mity  to  a  building,  distance  below  the  surface, 
position  in  relation  to  natural  strata,  made-up 
ground,  springs,  wells,  &c.,  should  receive 
careful  consideration.  In  short,  all  conditions 
and  surrounding  circumstances  in  connexion 
with  drainage  should  be  regarded  from  a 
common-sense  practical  standpoint.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  it  possible,  justly,  to  apply  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  to  the  testing  of  the 
efficiency  of  old  drainage.  Careful  discrimi¬ 
nation,  based  upon  knowledge,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  its 
character.  Haphazard  guessing  from  meagre 
data  on  the  one  hand,  and  reckless  application 
of  rigorous,  destructive  tests  on  the  other,  are 
equally  to  be  deplored . 

In  conclusion,  experience  clearly  shows  that 
the  examination,  testing,  and  cleaning  of  drains, 
systematically  and  periodically,  are  essential 
to  the  satisfactory  working  of  any  system,  how¬ 
ever  perfect.  Windows,  floors,  flues,  fire¬ 
places,  cisterns,  lavatories,  and  other  portions 
of  a  building  are,  as'a  matter  of  course,  periodi¬ 
cally  examined,  cleaned,  repaired,  and  defects 
remedied.  Just  as  necessary  is  it  that  every 
system  of  drains  should  in  like  manner  be 
maintained  accessible,  clean,  and  in  good 
working  order.” 

The  following  is  part  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale,  M.Inst.C.E.  : — 

“  Some  method  must  be  adopted  of  proving 
whether  drains  are  watertight  or  not ;  the 
methods  of  testing  are  practically  only  two, 
namely,  that  of  the  smoke  test  and  the  water 
test  ;  but  the  water  test  is  the  only  one  to  my 
mind  which  is  satisfactory  for  new  work.  It  is 
frequently  argued  that  such  a  test  is  an  unfair 
one  to  place  on  a  drainage  system,  but  those 
taking  this  view  must  surely  be  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  should  a  drainage  system  stop  up,  the 
sewage  will  apply  exactly  such  a  test.  If  it 
could  be  guaranteed  that  no  stoppage  would 
occur  there  might  be  something  in  the  conten¬ 
tion,  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  experience  of 
any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  sani¬ 
tary  investigations  that  drains  do  stop  up,  and 
very  often  become  surcharged  almost  up  to 
the  ground  level.  Such  a  test,  moreover,  con¬ 
stitutes  no  hardship  for  new  work,  as  the  con¬ 
structor  of  a  new  system  is  aw  ire  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  his  work  is  to  be  done, 
that  it  has  to  stand  such  and  such  tests,  and  he 
will  take  the  necessary  care  to  insure  the 
results  being  satisfactory,  and  this  is  done 
every  day. 

So  much  for  the  testing  of  new  work.  But 
turning  to  the  subject  of  the  testing  of  an 
existing  drainage  system,  very  different  con¬ 
ditions  present  themselves  ;  in  fact,  the  question 
in  this  case  is  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties 
and  is  capable  of  so  much  argument,  that  it 
would  almost  seem  impossible  to  do  it  justice 
in  the  short  space  of  time  available.  .  .  . 

The  great  difficulty  lies  in  arriving  at  what 
is  right  and  proper  from  the  health  point  of 
view,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  not  be  unfair 
in  other  directions.  To  put  the  matter  in  a 
more  concrete  form,  we  have  the  tenant  of  a 
house,  his  doctor,  his  expert — be  he  engineer 
or  architect — and  the  Local  Authority,  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  soundness  of  a  drain¬ 
age  system,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  landlord  or  his  agent,  or  both,  who,  while 
not  wishing  anybody’s  health  to  suffer,  are 
keenly  interested  in  avoiding  unnecessary 
expenditure. 

The  system  of  drains  in  question  may  be 
comparatively  new  or  of  many  years’  stand¬ 
ing  ;  it  may  have  served  its  purpose  admirably 
for  draining  away  sewage  from  a  house,  and 
in  all  probability  the  landlord  believes  or  hopes 
that  the  system  is  free  from  objection.  Doubts 
are  cast  upon  it.  Perhaps  illness  occuis,  which 
induces  the  doctor  at  any  rate  to  suspect  defec¬ 
tive  drainage.  A  testing  of  the  drains  is  sug¬ 
gested.  The  question  is  asked  on  behalf  of  the 
landlord  what  tests  are  proposed  to  be  made, 
and  he  is  generally  informed  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  fill  the  drains  with  water.  The  land¬ 
lord  objects — saying  that  it  is  unfair,  and  likely 
to  make  the  system  which  hitherto  has  been, 
so  far  as  anybody  can  tell,  sufficiently  sound, 
leaky  ;  the  true  condition,  of  course,  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  a  testing,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  smoke  test  in  this  case 
should  not  suffice,  and  whether  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  water  test  would  not  produce 
defects  which  do  not  exist,  or  aggravate 
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such  as  do  exist  so  as  to  render  them 
harmful. 

These  are  the  points  round  which  so  much 
discussion  lately,  both  inside  the  law  courts 
and  out,  has  centred  ;  and  while  I  can  say  that 
I  have  had  nearly  thirty  years’  experience 
with  this  matter  constantly  before  me,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  which  should  be  adopted. 

It  is  undoubtedly  hard  on  any  tenant  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  have  it  proved  to  him  con¬ 
clusively  that  he  is  not  subject  to  any  malign 
influence  from  drains  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  simply  monstrous  to  suggest  that  any  one, 
possibly  without  real  skill  in  these  matters, 
should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  every  conceivable 
test  to  a  drainage  system  which,  although  un¬ 
likely,  possibly  is  sound.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  that  when  dealing  with  an  existing 
drainage  system  of  some  or  many  years’ 
standing  tests  should  be  applied  gradually 
— that  is  to  say,  a  beginning  should  be  made 
with  the  smoke  test,  and  afterwards  the  water 
test  in  sections  and  without  undue  pressure 
should  be  applied.  Such  a  procedure,  while 
putting  no  undue  strain  on  a  system  should  yet 
give  quite  sufficient  indication  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  would  enable  any  open-minded 
expert  to  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  what  really  was 
desirable  to  be  done.  When  forming  an 
estimate  from  a  test  of  this  sort  the  conditions 
of  the  situation  of  the  drains,  and  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  laid,  should  be  taken  into 
account,  as  these  must  necessarily  be  large 
factors  in  deciding  the  desirability  or  otherwise 
of  renewing  or  repairing  the  system  of  drain¬ 
age . 

It  would  save  much  trouble  and  hardship 
also  if  Local  Authorities  would  observe  a  little 
latitude  in  particular  cases,  and  accept  the 
opinion  of  an  expert  of  repute  instead  of 
always  standing  out  for  absolute  water-tight¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  what  I  have  just  said  maybe 
construed  as  an  inclination  on  my  part  to 
depart  from  advocating  the  necessity  for 
absolute  tightness  in  new  drains,  but  this  is 
not  so  in  the  least.  The  longer  my  experience 
in  the  matter  ,the  more  I  see  the  necessity  for 
absolute  soundness  and  permanent  soundness 
in  drains.  To  me  it  is  aggravating  to  hear  the 
age  of  a  drain  given  as  a  possible  reason  for 
its  unsoundness,  as  I  always  look  upon  it  as  a 
kind  of  reflection  on  one’s  profession  in  that 
we  have  not  hitherto  made  drains  which  shall 
be  permanently  watertight.  If  a  drainage 
system  can  be,  and  should  be,  watertight  at 
first,  why  should  it  not  be  watertight  for  a 
month,  and  if  for  a  month,  why  not  for  a  year, 
and  for  any  number  of  years  ?  and  if  it  is  not 
so,  surely  it  comes  to  this,  that  we  have  been 
hitherto  using  the  wrong  materials.  I  have 
for  some  long  time  been  of  opinion  that 
stoneware  drains  are  not  sufficiently  reliable 
for  drains  under  or  near  a  house.  It  is  common 
experience  that  no  matter  how  carefully  drains 
have  been  laid  and  tested  they  develop  leakage. 
To  what  these  leakages  are  due  no  one  can  say 
in  all  cases;  doubtless,  one  reason  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  recognised  is  expansion 
and  contraction  due  to  varying  temperatures  of 
the  liquid  poured  into  them.  This  being  so, 
it  is  my  practice,  wherever  I  can  manage  it, 
to  lay  all  detailed  drainage  around  a  building 
in  iron  pipes.  That  this  is  not  considered  a 
very  drastic  measure  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  many  builders  adopt  the  practice,  and  I 
find  that  even  the  builders  of  cheap  houses  in 
the  district  where  I  live  are  doing  the  same.  I 
must  say  that,  although  I  resent  the  tyranny  of 
many  by-laws,  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  it 
made  obligatory  by  Local  Authorities  to  lay  all 
house  drains  with  iron  pipes.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  only  way  in  which  healthy  con¬ 
ditions  of  drains  may  be  insured,  and  all  the 
difficulties  which  we  are  met  to  consider  may 
be  avoided.” 

The  Chairman  briefly  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  which  was 
seconded  by  Major  Firth,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  Payne  (Liverpool)  submitted  that  the 
tasting  of  drains  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  materials  used 
for  the  workmanship  was  sound,  but  as  regards 
the  extent  of  the  testing  that  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  relation  to  the  service  required, 
the  materials  used,  and  the  strength  of  the 
materials.  He  agreed  that  iron  pipes  were 
the  right  thing,  but  thought  they  were  out  of 
the  question  in  the  country.  The  smoke  test, 
he  considered,  was  unsuitable  for  stoneware 
drains,  and  very  often  the  Local  Authorities,  by 
making  inefficient  tests,  benefited  the  pay¬ 


master  at  the  expense  of  the  dwelling.  He 
could  not  see  why  any  distinction  should  be 
made  between  old  and  new  drains,  if  tests 
were  necessary  at  all.  While  they  were  told 
that  sewer  gas  was  injurious  to  health  it  was 
illogical  to  suggest  that  all  drains  should  not  be 
made  perfect.  The  engineer’s  duty  was  simply 
to  state  the  facts  and  the  risks,  and  it  was  then 
for  the  employer  to  decide  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  said  the  subject  naturally 
divided  itself  into  two  absolutely  distinct  heads — 
viz.,  what  they  should  require  for  new  drains, 
and  what  they  were  supposed  to  put  up  with 
from  old  drains.  On  the  latter  point  there 
was  a  great  divergence  of  opinion,  and  it 
depended  greatly  on  what  the  drains  were 
supposed  to  do  when  put  down.  In  London 
there  were  thousands  of  houses  which  had 
been  drained  within  the  last  ten  years  which 
were  supposed  at  the  time  they  were  laid  to 
be  perfect.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  those 
who  put  them  down,  they  were  not  perfect, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  expert  who  dealt 
with  those  particular  drains  to  apply  the  water 
test  without  any  qualification  whatever.  In  a 
case  he  knew  of  a  house  in  the  country  he 
hesitated  as  to  whether  the  water  test  should 
be  applied,  and  he  must  say  he  had  expected  to 
have  heard  from  the  readers  of  the  papers  a 
definite  view  as  to  the  class  of  old  drains 
which  should  be  permitted  to  pass. 

Dr.  McCloud  thought  a  matter  which  should 
be  considered  was  when  the  drain  should  be 
tested,  especially  in  new  houses.  Houses  were 
constantly  being  built  on  made  soil,  and  there 
was  danger  of  subsidence,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  test  should  be  applied  a  year  or  two 
after  the  house  was  erected.  Where  railway 
cuttings  were  built  it  often  caused  the  drainage 
of  the  neighbouring  houses  to  go  wrong. 

Mr.  Chambers  failed  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  testing  of  old  drains  and  new 
drains,  as  perfection  was  required  in  both  ; 
the  only  distinction  he  would  make  was 
between  rain-water  drainage  and  sewage 
drainage,  and  certainly  he  would  allow  no 
leakage  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  smoke  test  for  underground 
drains  was  simply  a  waste  of  time.  He  would 
adopt  the  water  test  for  all  drains  below  the 
surface,  and  the  air  test  for  drains  above. 

Mr.  I.  Young  (Battersea)  believed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  new  drains  to  be  water¬ 
tight  ;  it  was  equally  necessary  for  old  drains 
to  be  watertight.  He  trusted  there  would  be 
an  authoritative  pronouncement  on  that  matter 
that  night,  so  that  sanitary  officers  might 
know  what  course  to  pursue. 

A  member  asked  Mr.  Osborne  Smith  to 
define  what  a  speculative-built  house  was. 

Mr.  Pettit  said  he  had  always  heard  it  given 
out  at  the  Institute  that  a  drain  should  be 
watertight,  and  when  he  passed  his  examina¬ 
tion  he  answered  that  question  in  that  way. 
He  would  like  Dr.  Parkes  to  say  whether  a 
defective  drain  was  a  nuisance  or  not. 

The  Chairman  said  the  drains  ought  to  be 
tested  three  times  before  the  builders  left  them, 
and  if  that  was  done  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  they  would  be  found  watertight  on 
all  three  occasions.  He  believed  that  the 
smoke  test  was  good  for  ascertaining  whether 
a  drain  was  unsound,  but  it  was  no  good  for 
telling  them  whether  it  was  sound.  As  to  the 
statement  that  the  water  test  damaged  drains, 
he  believed  it  was  a  pure  bogey,  except  where 
the  joints  were  clay,  and  it  was  a  good  thing 
if  they  were  damaged  and  pulled  up.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  stoneware  to  iron  drains,  as  they  were 
cleaner,  although  he  was  sorry  to  say  they  did 
become  leaky. 

Dr.  Parkes,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  said  that 
drains  not  watertight  should  be  passed,  but  he 
said  that  the  existing  Acts  did  not  enable  the 
Sanitary  Authorities  to  compel  all  drains  to  be 
watertight.  If  the  Institute  did  not  feel  that 
was  satisfactory  it  was  for  them  to  go  to 
Parliament  with  a  Bill  to  compel  all  drains  to 
be  watertight. 

Mr.  J.  Osborne  Smith  said  he  was  a  practical 
man,  building  houses  and  laying  drains  on  all 
sorts  of  soils  every  month,  and  they  might 
leave  drains  perfectly  safely  after  the  three 
tests,  and  yet  those  drains  might  not  stand  the 
water  test  at  any  time  it  might  be  applied.  It 
was  his  firm  belief  that  drains,  if  properly  put 
down,  did  not  need  to  be  constantly  tested  with 
the  severe  water  test.  If  the  test  was  applied 
it  would  probably  force  a  slight  leak. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Tyndale  also  replied,  and  said  he 
had  spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice  as  to  what 
should  be  applied  to  new  drainage,  but  in  that 
case  no  hardship  was  entailed.  In  the  case  of 


old  drainage  other  interests  were  concerned, 
and  they  must  try  and  look  at  it  from  more  than 
one  point  of  view,  and  give  a  certain  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  owners  that  they  should  not  be  put 
to  unnecessary  expense.  It  did  not  follow  that 
because  a  drain  was  defective  it  was  a  nuisance, 
and  in  such  cases  as  that  they  had  to  rely  on 
the  medical  men. 

Mr.  I.  Young  moved  :  “  That  this  meeting  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute  is  of  opinion  that  all 
systems  of  drainage  for  conveying  sewage 
should  be  capable  01  resisting  a  pressure  of  at 
least  2  ft.  head  of  water.” 

Mr.  Payne  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — At 
a  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the  nth  inst., 
Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire  presiding,  Mr.  P.  S. 
Worthington  delivered  an  address,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides,  on  “  Homes  of  the  Monks 
during  the  Middle  Ages.”  Mr.  Worthington 
explained  in  detail  the  interesting  features  of 
the  monastic  buildings  illustrated,  both  foreign 
and  English,  including  Fountains  and  Furness 
Abbeys. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel  on  the 
12th  inst.  The  President,  Mr.  Alfred  Darby¬ 
shire,  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  others 
present  were  the  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr.  John 
Slater  ;  Sir  James  Hoy,  Mr.  Edward  Salomons, 
Mr.  John  Woolfall  (President  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society),  Mr.  W.  A.  Royle,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Oldham,  Mr.  John  Ely,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gass,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Beaumont.  The  Chairman  proposed 
the  toast  of  “  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.”  Mr.  John  Slater  replied.  He  said 
that  while  in  recent  years  not  so  much  had 
been  heard  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  registration  of  architects,  many 
members  of  the  profession,  especially  in 
the  provinces,  thought  that  a  compulsory 
registration  would  be  found  a  panacea  for 
most  of  the  evils  from  which  architects  and 
architecture  were  suffering.  If  registration 
were  to  come  and  be  a  success  it  could  only 
be  through  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Institute. 
He  was  not  altogether  without  hope  that  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  some  practical  means  of 
bringing  that  about  would  be  found.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Institute, 
both  had  increased  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  no  one  who  had  not  sat  at  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  for  some  years  could  have  the  least 
idea  of  the  enormous  number  of  professional 
questions  referred  to  that  body.  They  had 
been  consulted  more  than  once  lately  by  the 
Government  and  by  public  bodies  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  matters  of  great  public  interest,  and  he 
was  glad  that  that  sort  of  spirit  appeared  to  be 
gaining  ground.  The  more  municipalities  and 
those  who  had  to  do  with  the  architecture  of 
buildings  sought  the  advice  of  the  local  societies, 
the  better  it  would  be  both  for  architecture  and 
for  the  public.  Architecture  was  a  profession 
— or  a  business,  if  one  preferred  to  call  it  so 

_ but  it  was  also  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  mother  of  all  the  arts, 
because  painting  and  sculpture,  and  what  not, 
had  only  achieved  their  greatest  successes 
when  they  enhanced  the  most  brilliant  pieces 
of  architecture.  Treating  architecture  as  an 
art,  no  one  could  possibly  exaggerate  the 
influence  on  the  younger  generation  when 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with  art  and 
artistic  matters  at  an  early  stage.  Manchester 
had  some  most  admirable  Board  schools,  well 
built  and  well  equipped  in  every  way  ;  but 
with  regard  to  their  interiors,  the  classrooms 
were  not  quite  as  beautiful  as  they  might  be, 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  students 
at  the  Art  School  were  encouraged  to  do 
something  towards  the  beautification  of  the 
Board  schools.  This  would  be  splendid 
practice  for  the  art  students,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  effect  on  the  children  of  the  Board 
schools  would  be  really  great.— Mr.  Edward 
Salomons  gave  the  toast,  “The  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Owens  College,”  to  which  Mr.  Alfred 
Hopkinson  was  to  have  responded  ;  but  Mr. 
Salomons  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hopkinson 
explaining  that,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Professor  Withers,  he 
could  not  take  the  part  in  the  proceedings  that 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  Salomons  said 
that  it  had  been  expected  that  Mr.  Hopkinson 
would  have  made  some  announcement  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  appointment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  architecture  at  Owens  College. 
There  had  been  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
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College,  and  this  had  been  cordially  met  by 
the  Society,  to  appoint  such  a  professor,  and 
after  many  meetings  of  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  and  the  Society  and 
the  School  of  Technology,  the  scheme  had  at 
last  been  accomplished,  and  it  had  been  agreed 
that  a  professor  should  be  appointed  to  fill  a 
chair  at  the  Owens  College  and  to  be  the 
teacher  of  architecture  at  the  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  The  appointment  had  not  yet  been 
made,  but  certain  steps  had  already  been 
taken  towards  making  it.  Mr.J.  W.  Beaumont 
proposed  “  Technical  Education,”  and  Sir 
James  Hoy  responded.  Speaking  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  arrangement  for  filling  a  chair  of 
architecture  at  Owens  College,  he  said  it  was 
intended  that  this  should  be  a  joint  professor¬ 
ship.  The  professor  was  to  be  partly  paid  by 
the  College  and  partly  by  the  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  The  initiatory  steps  were  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  there  was  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  within  the  next  twelve  months 
such  arrangements  would  be  made  as  would 
place  what  one  hoped  would  then  be  the 
University  of  Manchester  in  the  same  position 
in  regard  to  the  profession  of  architecture  as 
was  at  present  occupied  by  the  University 
College  of  Liverpool.  Colonel  Eaton  pro¬ 
posed  “Allied  Societies,”  and  Mr.  John  Wool- 
fall,  of  Liverpool,  responded.  Mr.  J.  B.  Goss 
proposed  “The  City  Architect,”  and  Mr.  H. 
Price  replied.  Mr.  William  Goldthorpe  gave 
“The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects,”  and 
the  President  replied. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Sur¬ 
veyors  was  held  on  the  nth  inst.  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Leopold- street,  Mr.  T.  Winder  presiding.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Hunter  was  elected  an  associate,  and 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Warlow  and  A.  W.  Kenyon 
students  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes 
then  gave  a  lecture  on  “  The  Law  and  Practice 
with  regard  to  Local  Taxation,”  in  the  course 
of  which  he  showed  the  relative  increases  in 
expenditure  and  in  ratable  value  from  1871  to 
1899,  it  being  stated  that  the  ratable  value 
of  land  has  decreased  from  39,838,088/.  to 
3L3I2,342/.,  whilst  during  the  same  period 
that  of  buildings  has  increased  from  55,157,300/. 
to  116435,938/.,  or  about  no  per  cent.  ;  'that  of 
railways  from  4,871,048/.  to  15,598,001/.,  or 
about  220  per  cent.  ;  and  that  of  other  pro¬ 
perties  from  5,006,898/.  to  12,276,477/.,  or  about 
150  per  cent.  These  figures  work  out  to  a  total 
increase  in  the  ratable  value  of  the  country  of 
about  67  per  cent.,  i.e.,  from  104,870,334/.  to 
i75,622,758/.  During  the  same  period  the 
expenditure  out  of  locally-raised  funds  has 
increased  from  17,646,720 /.  in  1871  to 
39i934,/64/. ,  or  about  125  per  cent.,  so  that 
expenditure  is  increasing  at  a  far  greater  rate 
than  ratable  value.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R. 
W.  Fowler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Horace  Wilson, 
and  supported  by  Messrs.  W.  C.  Fenton,  J.’ 
Smith,  and  H.  W.  Lockwood,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Holmes  for 
his  lecture,  and  further  discussion  was  deferred 
to  a  future  meeting. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. —a 
meeting  of  this  Society,  of  which  Mr.  P.  C. 
Thicknesse  is  the  Chairman,  was  held  on  the 
15th  inst.  in  the  Law  Library,  41,  Castle-street 
when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  David  Bever- 
idge  on  “Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  his  Work.” 
u  ith  the  aid  of  photographic  slides  shown  on 
the  lantern  screen,  Mr. ,  Beveridge  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  Vanbrugh's  work  in 
architectural  design  as  it  remained  from  his 
time  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  his  style  being  stateliness 
I  his  was  notably  shown  in  the  architecture  of 
Blenheim  Palace,  the  chief  residence  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  was 
built  in  commemoration  of  the  national  victory 
of  that  period. 

Ulster  Society  of  Architects. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.  in  Ye  Olde 
Castle  Restaurant,  Sir  Thomas  Drew,  RH  4 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Honorary  Secre- 

/f.  ,the  annual  report,  which  contained 
he  following  When  the  last  annual  Report 
(which  was  also  the  first)  was  presented,  your 
R»irnCf  en2.aSed  >n  a  struggle  with  the 
Belfast  Corporation  to  obtain  the  suitable 
modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  objection- 
able  clauses  in  reference  to  the  elevations  of 
buildings  contained  in  the  Bill  then  being  pro¬ 
moted  m  Parliament.  Deputations  from  the 
■  ociety  waited  on  the  Law  and  Improvement 
committees  and  also  attended  meetings  of  the 


Council  for  this  purpose,  but  without  avail, 
petition  to  Parliament  was  agreed  upon  and 
duly  presented,  resulting  in  the  rejection  of  the 
clauses,  and  thus  a  serious  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  private  property  and  certain  disaster 
to  architectural  design  in  Belfast  were  happily 
averted  by  the  action  of  the  Society.  The 
interests  of  the  architectural  student  and  the 
welfare  of  art  instruction  generally  have  been 
watched  over  by  your  representatives  on  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  the  Municipal 
Technical  Institute  as  far  as  the  limited  scope 
of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  permits.  The  claims 
of  Belfast  to  improved  facilities  for  architec¬ 
tural  education  was  laid  before  the  Irish 
University  Commission  by  your  vice-president 
in  evidence  approved  of  by  your  Council.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  sooner  or  later  such 
improved  facilities  may  be  provided. 
Design  and  Sketching  Club  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  supervision  of  your  Council, 
but  managed  by  a  secretary  and  committee 
appointed  by  the  members  themselves.  In 
co-operation  with  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  question  of  the  re-issue  of  the 
ordnance  maps  of  Belfast  on  a  reduced  scale 
in  substitution  for  the  present  5-ft.  scale  is 
still  under  consideration  with  the  object  of 
having  the  re-issue  on  the  present  useful 
scale.  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
to  the  membership  during  the  year,  the  pre¬ 
sent  total  being  fifty-seven,  while  several 
important  nominations  have  been  sent  in  and 
await  election. — The  Report  was  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Seaver,  seconded  by  Mr, 
V.  Craig.  The  following  office  bearers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President,  Sir 
Thomas  Drew ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Gilliland  ;  hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  Fitzsimons 
hon.  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  B.  Fennell 
hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Seaver  ;  Members  of 
Council,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Fennell,  F.  H.  Tulloch, 
and  J.  J.  McDonnell,  J.P.  ;  Associate  Members 
of  Council,  Messrs.  T.  Houston  and  W.  C. 
Maxwell ;  hon.  Auditors,  Messrs.  J.  St.  J. 
Phillips  and  Vincent  Craig.  —  The  annual 
dinner  was  held  on  the  same  date  in  Ye 
Olde  Castle  Restaurant,  Belfast,  Sir  Thomas 
Drew  presiding.  The  Chairman  proposed  the 
toast  of  “  Our  Guests,”  and  Sir  Otto  Jaffe, 
Sir  William  Whitla,  Mr.  A.  E.  Murray,  and 
Mr.  F.  Batchelor  replied.  Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  in 
submitting  the  toast  of  “  The  Ulster  Society 
of  Architects,”  said  that  combination  had  been 
found  useful  in  commercial  matters,  and  he 
believed  it  must  also  be  of  great  benefit  to 
their  profession.  They  had  not  been  success¬ 
ful  in  prevailing  upon  the  Government  to 
adopt  their  views  regarding  the  scale  of  the 
Ordnance  map  for  Belfast,  but  by  showing 
a  united  front  they  might  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  better  results  in  the  future.— The 
Chairman,  responding  to  the  toast,  thanked  the 
Society  for  having  elected  him  President  for 
the  second  year.  The  architects  had  had  the 
audacity  to  attack  the  Corporation  of  Belfast 
and  the  Town  Clerk,  and  it  turned  out  that 
they  were  better  lawyers  than  the  lawyers  of 
the  Corporation.  In  their  first  effort  at  co¬ 
operation  they  had  been  successful,  and  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
competitions  which  had  always  been  a  burning 
question  with  local  architects.  In  connexion 
with  the  annual  exhibitions  of  architectural 
work  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  he 
suggested  that  these  works  should  be  subse¬ 
quently  transferred  to  Belfast  for  public 
exhibition. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  J.  McDougall 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Loans.  —  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee  it  was  agreed  to  lend 
Shoreditch  Borough  Council  5,200/.  for  erec¬ 
tion  of  working-class  dwellings  ;  Bermondsey 
Borough  Council  7,295/.  for  underground  sani¬ 
tary  conveniences  ;  and  Battersea  Borough 
Council  9,285/.  for  erection  of  baths  and  wash¬ 
houses. 

Board  School  Rehousing ,  Poplar.  —  The 
Housing  of  the  Working-classes  Committee 
reported  as  follows 

“  On  March  25,  1902,  the  Council  voted  a  sum  of 
56,151/.  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  on  the  Pres¬ 
ton  s-road  and  Norfolk-street  sites,  Poplar,  for  the 
accommodation  of  1,030  persons  of  the  working 
classes  displaced  by  the  School  Board  for  London. 
On  July  16,  1902.  the  Council  accepted  the  tender  of  I 


Messrs.  F.  and  T.  Thorne  for  the  erection  on  the 
Preston’s- road  site  of  six  blocks  of  dwellings.  By 
this  tender  the  contractors  undertook  to  build  the 
first  two  blocks  for  a  sum  of  14,959/,  and  to  build  the 
remaining  four  blocks  at  a  reduction  of  3^  per  cent, 
on  the  prices  named  in  the  tender  for  tlie  first  two 
blocks.  On  this  basis  the  cost  of  the  six  blocks 
would  amount  to  49,676/  ,  or  a  saving  of  about 
S50/.  on  the  architect’s  estimate.  The  Council  will 
remember  that  the  dwellings  to  be  built  on  the 
Preston's-road  site  will  be  situated  on  either  side  of, 
and  in  close  proximity  to,  the  Blackwall  Tunnel. 
Since  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  we  have  been 
advised  that  the  nearness  of  four  of  the  blocks  to 
the  tunnel  is  such  as  to  make  it  advisable  that  the 
character  of  their  foundations  should  be  changed 
so  as  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  lateral  pressure 
on  the  tunnel.  As  at  first  designed,  these  founda¬ 
tions  consisted  of  piers,  upon  which  the  dwellings 
would  be  carried  by  means  of  arches.  Acting  with 
the  advice  of  the  Council's  Engineer  and  Architect, 
we  now  propose  that  they  should  be  constructed 
in  the  case  of  each  block  of  dwellings  of  a  concrete 
slab  with  a  wide  spread.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
method  of  construction  any  danger  from  the 
exertion  of  lateral  pressure  on  the  tunnel  will  be 
avoided.  The  change  will  involve  an  estimated 
cost  for  foundations  for  1,050/.  in  addition  to  the 
estimate  of  49,676/.  for  the  erection  of  the  six 
blocks,  but,  having  regard  to  the  saving  above 
referred  to,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  this 
extra  cost  will  appreciably  affect  the  estimated 
financial  results  as  reported  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  on  March  25  1902.  We  recommend  that 
an  additional  expenditure  of  not  exceeding  1,050/. 
in  respect  of  the  foundations  of  four  blocks  of 
working-class  dwellings  on  the  Preston's-road  site. 
Poplar,  be  sanctioned.” 

Dr.  Longstaff  pointed  out  that  the  facts  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report  showed  that  in  this  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  foundations  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  either  the  late  Engineer  had  been  rash 
or  the  present  Engineer  was  over  cautious. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 
Third-class  Season  Tickets. — A  long  Report 
was  submitted  by  the  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  Committee  on  the  question  of  the 
issue  of  third-class  season  tickets  on  railways. 
It  was  shown  that  the  total  number  of  stations 
within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  of  London 
for  which  third-class  season  tickets  are  now 
issued  is  232,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  number  for 
which  first-class  season  tickets  are  issued,  viz., 
489.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Report 
should  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  T.ie 
Report  was  adopted. 

Sewer,  Southwark. — It  was  agreed  that  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Clift  Ford,  amounting  to 
5,638/.  8s.  id.,  for  the  reconstruction  of  main 
sewer  in  Union-street,  Southwark,  between 
Gravel-lane  and  Southwark  Bridge-road,  be 
accepted. 

Electric  Supply  Bill. — The  London  County 
Council  (Electric  Supply)  Bill  was  approved 
and  it  was  agreed  to  petition  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

London  Building  Act,  1894  ( Amendment ), 
Bill. — The  Parliamentary  Committee  reported 
as  follows  : — 

“  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  on  November  4  last,  we  have  prepared  the 
London  Building  Act,  1894  (Amendment),  Bill  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1S94,  relating  to  safety  from  fire,  on  the  general 
lines  indicated  in  the  Report  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  presented  on  that  date. 

The  proposals  in  the  Bill  may  be  shortly  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows — 

1.  To  require  adequate  means  of  escape  from  any 
new  building,  of  which  the  level  of  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  any  floor  is  of  a  greater  height  than  50  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  footway,  to  be  provided  for 
persons  employed  or  dwelling  in  or  frequenting  or 
resorting  to  any  story  of  such  new  building  as  may 
be  above  such  height  ;  this  constitutes  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  Section  63  of  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894,  which  provides  for  means  of  escape  from  the 
upper  stories  of  buildings  of  which  the  height,  calcu¬ 
lated  in  a  similar  manner,  exceeds  60  ft. 

2.  Similarly  to  require  means  of  escape  to  be 
provided  before  January  1,  1908,  in  any  existing 
building,  other  than  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by 
not  more  than  one  family,  which  exceeds  the  50  ft. 
limit  as  calculated  above. 

3.  To  require  adequate  means  of  escape  from  fire 
to  be  provided  in  any  building  or  part  of  a  building, 
not  being  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by  not  more 
than  one  family,  in  which  sleeping  accommodation 
for  more  than  forty  persons  is  provided  or  in  which 
over  forty  persons  are  employed. 

4.  To  amend  Section  74  of  the  Act  of  1894  by 
making  provision  with  regard  to  the  walls,  floors, 
or  other  structures  which  separate  one  building 
from  another,  or  one  set  of  rooms  from  other  sets 
of  rooms  in  the  same  or  other  buildings,  and  with 
regard  to  means  of  escape  from  buildings  used 
partly  for  trade  and  manufacture  and  partly  as 
dwelling-houses. 

5.  To  make  provision  with  regard  to  the  con- 
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struction  of,  and  the  materials  to  be  used  in,  the 
roof  of  a  shop  projecting  beyond  the  main  front  of 
a  building  of  which  it  forms  part,  and  in  which 
building  persons  are  employed  or  sleep,  and  to  re¬ 
quire,  unless  other  means  of  escape  from  fire  are 
provided,  a  passage  or  passages  to  be  constructed 
to  form  separate  and  direct  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  street  and  the  main  building  ; 
and 

6.  To  make  provisions  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  lift  shafts  in  buildings  other  than 
dwelling-houses  occupied  by  not  more  than  one 
family. 

Dealing  with  the  means  of  escape  from  high 
buildings  or  buildings  in  which  over  forty  persons 
work,  or  in  which  sleeping  accommodation  for  over 
that  number  of  persons  is  provided,  we  have 
specially  provided  that  this  Bill,  if  passed,  shall  not 
apply  to  buildings  the  use  of  which  i3  at  present 
regulated  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1901,  or  under  Acts  relating  to  common  lodging- 
houses  in  London. 

The  Council  will  remember  that  before  it  decided 
to  promote  this  Bill  it  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
of  interest  to  report  that  a  letter  has  now  been 
received  from  the  Home  Secretary,  to  whom  a  copy 
of  the  draft  proposals  was  sent,  which  leads  us  to 
hope  the  Home  Office  will  favourably  consider  the 
Bill  when  it  is  before  Parliament. 

We  have  given  directions  for  copies  of  the  Bill 
to  be  circulated  to  all  the  members  of  the  Council, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  London  Building  Act, 
1894  (Amendment),  Bill,  be  approved  ;  that  the  seal 
of  the  Council  be  affixed  to  a  petition  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  and  that  the  Bill  and  petition 
be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  Standing  Orders  of 
Parliament,  with  such  necessary  alterations  (if  any) 
in  the  Bill  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee  may 
consider  desirable.” 


The  following  amendment  was  moved  by 
Captain  Hemphill,  second  by  Alderman  Dew, 
“That  the  word  ‘thirty’  be  substituted  for  the 
word  1  forty  ’  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of 
Clauses  12  (a),  13  (1.)  (6),  and  13  (ii.)  and  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  lines  of  Clause  25  (1.)  (b).” 

Captain  Hemphill  said  that  it  was  no  use 
spending  large  sums  of  money  on  the  Fire 
Brigade  if  they  did  not  take  care  that  buildings 
in  which  workpeople  were  employed,  and 
where  poor  people  slept,  were  not  provided 
with  means  of  escape  from  fire.  They  would 
be  told  that  it  would  be  no  use  altering  the 
number  to  thirty,  as  forty  was  the  number 
mentioned  in  the  Factory  Acts,  and  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  carry  the  altera¬ 
tion  into  effect.  The  Council  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that ;  their  duty  was  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Dew  said  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
owners  of  property  had  been  able  to  show  that 
they  employed  only  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
people,  and  it  was  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
these  people  to  make  the  alteration  suggested. 

Dr.  Longstaff,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  the  Bill  had  been  hastily 
prepared,  and  he  hoped,  as  the  subject  was 
full  of  difficulties,  that  they  would  not  go  on 
with  it  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Burns,  M.P.,  strongly  supported  the 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Radford,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  opposed  it. 

The  amendment  was,  however,  carried  by 
48  to  23. 

Mr.  Stuart  Sankey  moved  a  further  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  following  terms  : — (a)  “  In  cases 
where  any  building  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  is  situate  within  the  City  this  Act  shall 
be  read  as  if  the  Corporation  were  named 
therein  instead  of  the  Council,  (b)  That  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  City  unless  it  be 
adopted  by  a  resolution  of  the  Common 
Council."  He  complained  that  the  Bill  had 
been  hurriedly  framed  by  the  Committee,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  had  been  no  time  to 
consult  the  City.  They  would  have  either  to 
amend  the  Bill,  or  to  meet  the  opposition  o 
the  Corporation  in  the  Committee-room.  The 
Committee  of  the  Council  had  drafted  a  Bin  of 
a  drastic  character  ;  and  to  carry  it  out  wi  uld 
cost  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds.  he 
whole  measure  had  been  hastily  framed  1  e- 
cause  of  the  fire  in  Queen  Victoria-street.  I\  r. 
Sankey  proceeded  to  analyse  the  Bill,  pointii  g 
out  how  injuriously  it  would  affect  the  City 
how  onerous  were  its  provisions,  and  how 
drastic  its  penalties. 

Mr.  Alderman  Alliston  seconded  the  amend¬ 
ment,  because  he  thought  that  if  the  City  01 
London  were  exempted  from  the  Bill  at  once 
it  would  be  better  than  fighting  out  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Dr.  Longstaff,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Ac! 
Committee,  said  he  could  not  detect  a  single 
argument  in  Mr.  Sankey's  speech  which  would 


not  apply  equally  to  districts  outside  the 
Citv.  ,  . 

Mr.  Henry  Clarke,  the  deputy  chairman, 
said  that  Mr.  Sluart  Sankey  did  not  wish  that 
the  Bill  should  not  be  inoperative  in  the  City. 
He  only  desired  that  it  should  be  put  in  force 
by  the  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Burns  said  it  would  be  a  calamity  to 
exempt  the  City  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
jury  at  the  Queen  Victoria-street  fire,  and  also 
to  the  views  of  Sir  Homewood  Crawford,  who 
represented  the  City. 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  said  the  trend  of  legis¬ 
lation  during  the  past  few  years  had  been  in 
the  direction  of  placing  the  City  in  line  with 
other  Boroughs  in  London. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  that  it  was  quite  clear, 
after  the  experience  of  the  Queen  Victoria- 
street  fire,  that  it  would  never  do  to  treat  the 
City  differently  from  any  other  part  of  London. 

Mr.  Sankey  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  but  the  Council  refused,  and 
demanded  a  division.  On  a  show  of  hands 
there  were  only  four  in  favour  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Council  then  attempted  to  force  a 
division,  and,  upon  one  being  called  Mr. 
Sankey  and  Mr.  Alliston  left  the  Council 
Chamber.  As  there  were  no  tellers,  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  not  taken.  The  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Works  Department  — The  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  submitted  the  following  half-yearly 
statements  of  works  completed  by  the  Works 
department.  We  omit  the  several  tables  : — 

“  In  accordance  with  standing  orders,  we  append 
to  this  report  statements  showing  the  estimated  and 
actual  cost  of  (I.)  estimated  works,  and  (II.)  jobbing 
works  completed  during  the  half-year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  40,  1902.  The  eighteen  estimated  works  in¬ 
cluded  in  Statement  No.  I.  are  those  which  have 
been  actually  completed  and  certified  during  the 
half-year,  and  comprise,  with  one  exception,  the 
whole  of  the  works  completed  within  that  period. 
The  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  Horton 
Asylum,  which  was  commenced  in  September,  1S9S, 
was  completed  during  the  half-year,  but  the  measur¬ 
ing  up  of  the  work,  which  is  being  done  by  an 
outside  firm  of  quantity  surveyors,  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  .  .  .  The  total  cost  of  the  works  included  in 
the  statements  gives  no  indication  of  the  turnover 
of  the  department,  because  some  of  the  expenditure 
on  these  works  occurred  previous  to  the  half-year  in 
question,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  large  part  of 
the  expenditure  during  the  six  months  was  upon 
works  which  are  still  unfinished.  The  approximate 
expenditure  on  estimated  works  for  the  half-year 
was  158,000 /.  The  net  result  of  execution  of  the 
eighteen  works  included  in  the  statement  is  a 
balance  of  cost  below  final  estimate  of  9,629/.  2s., 
equal  to  nearly  10  per  cent.  The  Council  will  note 
with  satisfaction  that  seventeen  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  at  a  cost  below  final  estimate, 
while  in  the  case  of  one  work  only  (No.  iS)  has  the 


amount  ot  the  final  estimate  been  exceeded.  The  ““ p^thereon’to  the  Secretary  of  the  Home 
standing  orders  provide  that  we  shall  obtain  the  tatioi.s  tnereun  tv,0  T  nnal 


Fire-resisting  screen,  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  Strand 
(Mr.  W.  Emden). 

Quantities— An  offer  of  Messrs.  Fowler  & 
Hugnun,  who  took  out  the  quantities  for 
Blackwall  Tunnel,  to  take  out  the  quantities 
for  the  construction  of  Rotherhithe  Tunnel, 
was  agreed  to.  , ,  . 

Greenwich  Tunnel— Commemorative  Tablets. 
The  Bridges  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 
We  have  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
obtaining  tablets  to  commemorate  the  construction 
of  Greenwich  Tunnel,  and  have  obtained  designs 
from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  &  Son,  Ltd.,  to  supply 
and  fix  two  bronze  tablets  for  the  sum  of  250/.  We 
may  state  that  the  cost  of  the  two  tablets  at  Black- 
wall  Tunnel  was  350/.  There  is  a  balance  on 
Messrs.  Cochrane  &  Sons5  contract  out  of  which  the 
expenditure  can  be  met.  We  recommend,  that  an 
expenditure  of  250/.  be  sanctioned  for  fixing  two 
commemorative  tablets  at  Greenwich  Tunnel,  and 
that  the  offer  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Singer  &  Son,  Ltd., 
do  the  work  for  this  amount  be  accepted." 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  and  Lord  Carrington 
seconded  to  reduce  the  amount  to  100/.,  and, 
after  discussion,  this  was  agreed  to  by  43  to  12. 

Assistant  for  the  Engineer's  Department. 
Authority  was  given  for  the  appointment  in  the 
Engineer’s  Department  of  an  additional  assist¬ 
ant  at  a  commencing  salary  of  500/.  a  year. 

Tramways. — The  Highways  Committee  re¬ 
commended,  and  it  was  agreed, 

That  the  estimate  of  605/.  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  be  approved  ;  and  that  the 
expenditure  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  i,37°*-  be 
authorised  in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for 
electrical  traction,  of  the  Westminster  to  Tooting, 
&c.,  section  of  the  London  County  Council  1  ram- 
ways,  for  reconstructing  two  short  connectfng 
lengths  of  tramways  close  to  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  and  two  across  St.  George’s  Circus,  and  for 
the  doubling  of  the  present  single  line  at  the  Tooting 

That  the  offer  of  Messrs.  J.  G.  White  &  Co.  to 
carry  out  the  work  specified  in  the  above  resolution 
at  prices  based  upon  their  existing  contract  with 
the  Council  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tooting 
to  Westminster,  &c.,  lines  be  accepted  ;  that  the 
work  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Kennedy,  under  his  agreement  with  the  Council. 

That  the  preliminary  capital  estimate  of  4,000/. 
submitted  by  the  Finance  Committee  be  approved  ; 
that  the  expenditure  on  capital  account  of  suni3  not 
exceeding,  in  all,  that  amount  be  authorised,  for  the 
preparation  of  plans,  the  making  of  surveys,  &c., 
in  connexion  with  the  reconstruction,  for  electrical 
traction,  of  the  Council's  (Northern)  Tramways, 
leased  to  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  that  the  Highways  Committee  be 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  engagement  of  the  outdoor  portion  of  the 
additional  staff  required  for  this  work.’’ 

Mr.  Crooks  moved — “That  the  Council  do 
call  a  conference  of  all  the  administrative 
authorities  of  London  to  consider  the  present 
lack  of  employment,  and  to  malie  represen- 


Council’s  approval  to  any  excess  of  cost  over  final 
estimate,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
we  should  ask  the  Council  to  approve  the 
excess  [12/.  8s.  qd.  ]  in  the  case  of  this  work. 

The  number  of  estimated  works  referred  to  us  for 
execution  and  not  yet  included  in  the  half-yearly 
statements  of  completed  works  submitted  to  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  standing  orders  is  fifty, 
representing  an  estimated  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,157,815/.  In  the  case  of  five  works,  viz. 
Horton  Asylum— erection  of  superstructure,  Hor¬ 
ton  Asylum— erection  of  central  station,  Horton 
Asylum  —  epileptic  colony.  Hackney  Wick  sewer 
and  the  diversion  of  the  northern  low-level 
sewer,  Lots-road,  we  have  ascertained  that  the 
actual  cost  will  exceed  the  amounts  of  the  accepted 
estimates,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  amount 
of  the  excess  until  the  works  have  been  measured 
and  the  accounts  agreed.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
follow  that  the  cost  will  in  all  these  cases  exceed 
the  amounts  of  the  respective  final  estimates,  and 
in  the  case  of  at  least  one  work  we  believe  that  this 
will  not  be  the  case.  The  progress  and  cost  of  the 
other  works  in  hand  is  at  present  satisfactory. 
Statement  No.  II.  shows  the  results  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  jobbing  works  (a)  during  the  year  1901-2  and 
b)  during  part  of  the  year  1902-3,  the  result  being 
'alancesof  cost  below  schedule  value  of  1,728/.  3s.  2d. 
and  294/.  1 8s.  3d.  respectively." 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to  after 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  or  two  speakers  that  some  of  the 
work  had  been  sublet  by  the  Department,  and 
T  was  on  such  work  that  some  of  the  profits 
had  been  effected. 

Theatres.  —  The  following  proposals  have 
been  agreed  to  : — 

Fire-resisting  screen  at  the  Islington  Empire  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall  (Mr.  R.  Venner). 

Fire-resisting  screen,  Royalty  Theatre,  Dean- 
street,  So Ijo  (Mr,  W.  Emden). 


Department  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and,  if  necessary,  to  tall  a 
further  conference  of  all  public  bodies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view 
of  approaching  his  Majesty’s  Government  and 
urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a ( national 
scheme  for  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Macdonald  seconded,  and  the  mot.on 
was  carried  unanimously.  -rtKf 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  before  e  ght 
’clock  until  Tuesday,  January  20. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

MODERN  SCHOOL  Buildings.  By  Felix  Clay, 

B  A  ,  Architect.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  25s.) 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME. 
By  the  late  W.  J.  Anderson  and  R.  Phene  Spiers, 

F  S.A.  (B.  T.  Batsford.  18s.) 

WHO’S  WHO :  1905.  An  Annual  Biographical 
Dictionary.  (Adam  &  Charles  Black.) 

Gardens  Old  and  New.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by 
John  Ley  land.  (Offices  of  Cowitry Ltg) 

J  Andrea  Palladio;  His  Lii-e  and  Works. 
By  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.A.  (Geo.  Bell  & 
Sons.)  _  _ 

restoration  of  Claverley  CHUR?H.  — Ali 
Saints’  Church,  Claverley,  six  miles  from 
was  reopened  for  Divine  worship  on  the  7th  mst. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  n 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  Wood  Bethell, 
and  the  estimate  of  the  architect  was  4, Doo/  The 
work  included  the  necessary  repairs  to  roofs  and 
walls,  the  lowering  of  the  floor  to  its  original  level 
and  so  unearthing  the  bases  of  the  Norman  columns, 
the  removal  of  the  galleries.  The  plaster  and  vyhite- 
washTave  been  taken  from  the  walls,  and  this  led 
to  the  discovery  of  some  rare  examples  of  Norman 
art  as  already  mentioned  by  us. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  FOURDRINIER. 
Many  who  have  had  business  rela¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  with  this  journal 
will  hear  with  great  regret  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Douglas  Fourdrinier,  who  has 
been  publisher  of  the  Builder  for  forty 
years,  and  whose  death  has  taken  place 
under  peculiarly  sad  circumstances.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  victims  of  that 
terrible  disease,  cancer,  which  the 
medical  profession  are  hoping  to  find 
some  means  of  curing  or  eradicating. 
Some  little  time  since  he  underwent  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  can¬ 
cerous  growth  in  the  tongue,  which 
appeared  to  be  successful,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  live  for  some 
years.  Not  long  after,  however,  the 
disease  recurred,  and  he  had  to  be  told, 
and  to  tell  his  friends,  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  Happily,  it  may  be  said, 
both  for  himself  and  for  those  who  loved 
him,  his  days  were  shorter  even  than 
was  predicted,  and  he  was  spared  from 
a  long  extension  of  lingering  illness.  He 
died  on  Wednesday  morning  the  17th 
inst.,  at  his  house  in  the  West  Kensing¬ 
ton  district,  to  which  he  had  quite 
recently  removed  from  Walton  (Surrey). 
He  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Fourdrinier  was  of  an  old  Hugue¬ 
not  family,  who  migrated  to  England  in 
(we  believe)  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  his  position  as  publisher  of  an 
architectural  paper  had  a  certain  heredi¬ 
tary  suitability  ;  for  one  of  his  ancestors 
was  Paul  Fourdrinier,  well  known  in  his 
day  as  the  engraver  of  many  architec¬ 
tural  subjects  in  Kent’s  and  other  illus¬ 
trative  publications,  and  Paul  Fourdri- 
nier’s  son  was  the  inventor  of  an 
important  paper-making  machine.  To 
Henry  Fourdrinier,  the  father  of  Paul 
the  engraver,  there  is  a  memorial  tablet 
in  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  Church. 

Mr.  Douglas  Fourdrinier  was  known 
among  his  friends  as  a  most  admirable 
amateur  actor ;  in  fact  on  the  stage 
there  was  nothing  of  the  “amateur” 
about  him,  so  far  as  style  and  finish  in 
acting  went.  He  was  an  admirable  man 
of  business,  and  all  who  had  to  see  or 
correspond  with  him  on  the  business  of 
his  publication  will  bear  witness  to  his 
courteous  and  amiable  manners. 

Mr.  Fourdrinier  leaves  a  wife  and  four 
children. 


lantern  spire  are  of  Portland  stone  and  were 
intended  to  be  secured  at  the  base  with  metal 
bands  to  counteract  the  thrust.  The  cross  at 
the  summit  to  be  of  gun-metal. 


3llustrattons. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  ROYAL  MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL. 

nHIS  design  was  submitted  in  the  last 
competition  for  the  Tite  Prize,  under  the 
motto  “  Bramante.”  The  designer  is 
Mr.  John  Swarbrick,  of  Manchester,  who  has 
since  qualified  for  election  as  an  Associate 
R.I.B.A. 

The  design  is  based,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions,  upon  a  sketch  plan  left  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  the  designer  sought  to  make 
his  treatment  of  it  expressive  of  joyous 
thanksgiving  for  noble  lives.  The  chapel  was 
considered  as  the  central  feature  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  scheme,  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  and 
comprising  ornamental  sheets  of  water.  The 
materials  were  intended  to  be  externally 
Portland  stone,  with  white  marble  statuary  ; 
and  internally  Portland  stone,  a  little  black 
marble,  some  bands  and  all  carved  enrich¬ 
ments  of  white  marble,  the  plain  clerestory- 
shafts,  and  certain  unenriched  dados,  and 
friezes  of  polished  pale  green-streaked  marble. 

The  decorative  treatment  was  to  consist 
mainly  of  carving  and  sculpture,  with  a  sparing 
use  of  coloured  marble  inlay,  mosaic,  and  pig¬ 
ment.  The  lower  portion  of  the  exterior  is 
strengthened  in  effect  by  horizontal  rustication, 
which  is  terminated  by  a  miniature  colonnade. 
The  two  small  campaniles,  at  the  entrance 
contain  spiral  staircases-— one  for  ascent  and 
the  other  for  descent.  The  most  prominent 
external  features  are  the  plain  counter-forts  or 
buttresses,  crowned  with  emblematic  statuary 
representing  the  Virtues.  An  inscribed  frieze 
extends  around  the  octagon,  and,  beneath,  a 
band  containing  the  haloed  heads  of  saints. 

The  large  dome  is  supposed  to  be  covered 
with  copper,  but  the  small  cupolas  and  littl< 


PLANS  FOR  A  TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUM. 

These  plans  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell  in  the  recent  competition  for  a  Royal 
Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis.  They  contain 
points  which  may  be  of  interest  at  a  time  when 
the  subject  is  being  a  good  deal  discussed. 
The  following  is  the  architect’s  explanation  of 
his  intentions  in  the  plan  : — 

“  In  the  absence  of  specific  directions  other 
than  that  the  site  must  slope  towards  the  south, 
and  that  100  patients  must  be  accommodated — 
twelve  with  two  rooms  each  and  eighty-eight 
with  one  room  each — an  absolutely  free  hand 
was  given  to  competitors. 

The  scheme  embodied  in  these  plans  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  Dr.  Jobson  Horne,  the  doctor 
doing  the  essay  work  and  the  architect  the 
planning. 

The  main  idea  is  that  the  whole  building 
shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  maximum 
of  sunshine  and  the  maximum  of  air.  The 
whole  of  the  patients’  rooms  are  on  the  main 
front,  facing  south.  This  front  is  curved  in 
segmental  form  to  secure  further  shelter,  and 
each  patient’s  room  has  windows  in  two 
facets.  No  room  is  covered  in  any  way  with 
verandah.  The  verandahs,  however,  form 
a  vital  part  of  the  scheme.  These  have  been 
arranged  on  the  same  line  of  front  between  the 
rooms,  and  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  both  back  and  front,  obtaining  an 
absolute  blow  through.  The  patient,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  in  the  room  or  in  the  verandah, 
has  the  fullest  advantage  of  sunshine  and  air 
without  the  disadvantage  attendant  upon  the 
ordinary  arrangement.  A  further  gain  is 
derived  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the 
patients’  rooms  into  blocks  of  eleven — allowing 
grouping  of  different  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  entrance  hall  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
patients'  block  in  order  to  secure  perfect  quiet 
and  tranquillity  on  the  part  of  the  patients. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  carry  out 
the  sunshine  and  blow-through  idea,  even  into 
the  servants’  quarters,  all  the  rooms  here  being 
in  single  lines  and  with  south  aspect.  The 
better-class  patients  are  housed  in  a  separate 
block,  balanced  on  the  other  wing  by  the 
nurses’  building.  These  have  been  treated 
separately,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
residents  in  these  blocks  may  be  free  from  the 
feeling  of  being  part  of  a  large  institution  ; 
their  partial  detachment  and  their  open  pro¬ 
spect  goes  a  long  way  in  this  direction. 

The  service  difficulties  must  necessarily  be 
great  in  such  a  building,  but  in  this  case  they 
are  no  worse  than  those  commonly  met  with 
in  the  majority  of  large  hospitals  and  asylums. 
The  fall  in  the  ground  permits  a  through 
service  corridor  below  the  ground  floor  level 
of  the  main  block,  and  this  works  out  on  the 
ground  level  for  the  detached  buildings.  Meals 
would  be  conveyed  in  covered  trollies  to  the 
serving-rooms  provided.  The  resting-rooms, 
outdoor  dressing-rooms,  and  doctors’  rooms 
are  also  upon  this  level.  The  serpentine 
covered  terrace  shelter  is  so  planned  that  much 
or  little  sun  and  wind  can  be  obtained  at 
various  times.” 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK, 
CHATHAM. 

These  new  premises,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  Railway-street  and  High-street,  Chatham, 
have  been  recently  completed.  The  front  walls 
are  faced  entirely  with  Portland  stone,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  Westmoreland 
slates.  The  joiners’  work  to  the  bank  portion 
of  the  building  is  all  constructed  in  teak,  and 
the  fittings  in  the  bank  office  are  of  the  same 
material.  On  the  two  floors  over  there  are 
arranged  suites  of  offices  and  rooms  for  a 

The  carved  panels  on  the  frieze  are  designed 
in  connexion  with  the  Naval  and  Military 
Associations  of  Chatham. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Adcock,  of  Dover,  was  the  general 
contractor,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Gooch  acted  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Campbell  Jones. 


No.  I,  BERKELEY-SQUARE,  W. 

This  is  a  new  house  occupying  an  irregular¬ 
shaped  site  with  three  frontages,  the  principal 
fronts  having  west  and  south-west  aspects,  and 
the  best  views  being  from  the  bay  over  the 
grounds  of  Lansdowne  House,  and  down 
Beikeley-street  to  Piccadilly. 

The  fronts  are  faced  with  Portland  stone,  and 
the  woodwork  is  oak.  The  building  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Garlick,  of  Sloane- 
street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Hammond, 
of  London. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  last  yeai  s 
Royal  Academy. 


ELECTRIC  STATION  ON  THE  SEVERN. 

The  original  water-colour  drawing  from 
which  the  illustration  is  taken  was  made  from 
the  building  after  its  erection,  and  hung  in 
this  year's  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Externally  Ruabon  pressed  bricks  and  Grin- 
shill  stone  dressings  have  been  used  for  the 
walls,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  grey 
Aberllefeni  slates. 

The  electrical  installation  was  supervised  by 
Messrs.  Burstall  &  Monkhouse,  of  Westminster. 
The  generating  works  are  adequate  for  light¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Pryce  Jones’s  manu¬ 
facturing  and  business  premises,  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  motive  power  for  machinery. 
The  boilers  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Davy, 
Paxman,  &  Co.  A  portion  of  the  premises  on 
three  floors  is  fitted  up  as  a  laundry  with  the 
latest  machinery. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Davies  &  Sons,  of  Newtown, 
were  the  general  contractors,  and  the  con¬ 
structional  steelwork  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Rubery  &  Co.  Mr.  George  Hornblower,  of 
London,  was  the  architect. 


APPLICATIONS  UNDER  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  ACT,  1894. 

The  London  County  Council  at  their  meeting 
on  Tuesday  dealt  with  the  following  applica¬ 
tions  under  the  London  Building  Act,  1894. 
The  names  of  applicants  are  given  between 
parentheses : — 

Lewisham. — (a)  That  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  January  2S,  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  two- 
story  addition  at  the  rear  of  No.  30,  Burnt-ash-road, 
Lee,  be  rescinded,  (b)  That  the  Council  do  not  con¬ 
sent  to  the  erection  of  a  two-story  addition  at  the 
rear  of  No.  30,  Burnt-ash-road,  to  abut  upon  Taun- 
ton-road  (Messrs.  G.  Bush  &  Son  for  Mr.  A.  Fish).— 
Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Projections. 

Lewisham.— A  one-story  store-shed  at  the  rear  of 
No.  1,  Ardgowan-market,  Ardgowan-road,  Lewisham, 
to  abut  upon  Dowanhill-road  (Mr.  A.  C.  Baker  for 
Mr.  G.  Pauling).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — A  house  on  the  east  side  of  Bromlev- 
road,  Catford,  to  abut  upon  Inchmery-road  (Mr.  W. 
Bailey  for  Mr.  J  Reeves). — Consent. 

Hackney,  North.— That  the  application  of  Mr. 
G.  R.  Woodruff  for  an  extension  of  the  periods 
within  which  the  erection  of  houses  with  bay- 
windows  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Pleasant-lane, 
Upper  Clapton,  between  Baker's  Hill  and  No.  121, 
Mount  Pleasant-lane,  was  required  to  be  commenced 
and  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Hampstead.— Two-story  bay-windows  and  wood 
and  tile  pent-roofs  in  front  of  proposed  houses, 
Nos.  14S  to  1 58  (even  numbers  only),  inclusive, 
Fordwych-road.  Hampstead  (Messrs.  Done,  Hunter. 
&  Co.  for  Mr.  H.  Neal).— Consent. 

Lewisham. — That  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Johnson  &  Aldridge  for  an  extension  of  the  period 
within  which  the  erection  ot  buildings  on  the 
southern  side  of  Manor  Park,  Lee,  was  required  to 
be  completed,  be  granted. — Agreed. 

Lewisham.— A  conservatory  addition  at  the  rear 
of  No.  179,  Hither  Green-lane,  Lewisham,  to  abut 
upon  Ennersdale-road  (Messrs.  J.  Outhwaite  &  Son 
for  Mr.  J.  Outhwaite). — Consent. 

Marylebone,  West. f— A  porch  on  the  north  side  of 
No.  33,  Montagu-square,  to  abut  upon  Montagu- 
place  (Mr.  F.  W.  Foster  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Cantley).— 
Consent. 

Norwood. — A  conservatory  at  the  flank,  and  the 
retention  of  a  summer-house  at  the  rear  of  No.  20, 
Wyneham-road,  Camberwell,  abutting  upon  Elm- 
wood-road  (Mr.  A.  E.  Mullins  for  Mr.  Percy).— 
Consent. 

Brixlon. — Retention  of  a  wood,  glass,  and  zinc 
roof  at  the  side  of  No.  144,  Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton,  abutting  upon  Eastlake-road  (Mr.  G.  T. 
Stevens).— Consent. 

St.  Patterns,  West. — An  addition  to  the  London 
Temperance  Hospital,  on  the  east  side  of  Hamp- 
stead-road,  St.  Pancras  (Mr.  J.  A.  Tregelles  for  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  hospital).— Refused. 

Bethnal  Green,  North-East.— A  one-story  shop 
upon  the  forecourt  of  No.  394,  Hackney-road, 
B-thnal  Green  (Mr.  E.  C.  Homer  for  Mr.  H. 
Warden). — Refused. 

Fulham. — Two  houses  with  shops  on  the  west 
side  of  Munster-road.  Fulham,  to  abut  upon  H  order- 
road  (Mr.  J.  Hodnett  for  Mr.  B.  M.  Goldhill). — 
Refused. 
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Norwood. — One-story  shops  on  the  east  side  of 
Norwood-road,  Lambeth,  between  No.  333  and 
Norfolk  Lodge  (Mr.  C.  M.  Quilter  for  Mrs.  F. 
Parker). — Refused. 

Poplar. — The  retention  of  an  illuminated  sign  in 
front  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  Bow-road,  Poplar  (Mr. 

B.  Crewe  for  Mr.  C.  Macnaghten). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way. 

Bethnal  Green,  South-west. — The  completion  of  the 
erection  of  a  warehouse  building  commenced  to  be 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  Princes-court,  Bethnal 
Green  (Mr.  R.  Button) —Cor  ssnt. 

Bermondsey. — A  one-story  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Weston-street,  Bermondsey  (Mr.  E.  Crosse 
for  Messrs.  J.  Salomon  &  Co.)— Consent. 

Limehouse. — Re-erection  of  the  Waterman’s  Arms 
beerhouse  on  the  south  side  of  Maroon-street,  Lime- 
house,  to  abut  upon  Conder-street  (Messrs.  Cross¬ 
man,  Prichard,  &  Co.,  for  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman, 
&  Paulinpr  Limited). — Consent. 

Lines  of  Frontage  and  Width  of  Way. 
Woolwich. — That  the  application  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Habershon  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  Stevens  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  periods  within  which  the  erection  of 
three  houses  at  the  south-east  end  of  Elm-grove, 
The  Slade,  Plumstead,  was  required  to  be  com¬ 
menced  and  completed,  for  consent  to  an  alteration 
in  the  position  of  two  of  snch  houses,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  an  additional  house,  be  not  granted. — 
Agreed. 

Lines  of  Frontage,  Width  of  Way,  and 
Construction. 

City. — An  enclosed  corridor  across  Freeman’s- 
court,  City,  to  connect  No.  1  with  the  rear  of  No. 
99,  Cheapside  (Mr.  B.  Norman  for  Messrs.  Viney, 
Price,  &  Goodyear). — Refused. 

Hampstead. — A  wood  and  iron  office  in  the 
garden  at  the  side  of  No  152,  Finchley-road, 
Hampstead  (Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter  for  Messrs.  C.  W. 
French  &  Sons). — Refused. 

Width  of  Way  and  Height  of  Buildings. 
Deptford. — Buildings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  Blake-street,  New  King-street,  Deptford,  to 
a  height  exceeding  the  proposed  width  of  Blake- 
street,  and  with  the  boundary  of  the  space  between 
the  proposed  block  of  buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  Blake-street  and  Barnes’-alley,  at  le3S  than  the 
prescribed  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
of  the  latter  street  (Mr.  R.  Robertson  for  the 
Housing  Committee  of  the  Council). — Consent. 
Space  at  Rear. 

Lewisham. — A  modification  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  41  with  regard  to  open  spaces  about  build¬ 
ings,  so  far  as  related  to  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
house  on  the  east  side  of  Radford-road,  Hither 
Green,  with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  (Mr. 
J.  Stanford). — Refused. 

Deviation  from  Certified  Plans. 

Strand. — Certain  deviations  from  the  plans  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  District  Surveyor  under  Section  43  of 
the  Act  so  far  as  relates  to  the  proposed  rebuilding 
of  No.  1,  Coventry-street,  St.  James’s,  Westminster 
(Messrs.  H.  Cooper  &  Sons  for  Mr.  H.  Appenrodt). 
—Refused. 

Formation  of  Streets. 

Wandsworth. — A  deviation  from  the  scheme 
sanctioned  on  November  20,  1900,  for  the  formation 
of  new  streets  on  the  Du  Cane  and  Crooke  Ellison 
estates  on  the  south-west  side  of  Streatham  High¬ 
road,  Streatham,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  position 
of  the  proposed  continuation  of  Ellison-road  (Messrs. 
Montagu  Holmes  &  San  and  Mr.  W.  Grellier).— 
Consent. 

Lambeth,  North.— hat  an  order  be  issued  to 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Grantham  &  Son,  sanctioning  the 
formation  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage 
traffic  to  lead  from  Webber-street  to  Short- street, 
New-cut,  Lambeth  (for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners).— Consent. 

Clapham. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  J. 
Cobeldick  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out  of 
new  streets  for  carriage  traffic  upon  the  Heathfield 
Estate,  West  Side,  Clapham  Common,  Clapham. — 
Consent. 

Hackney,  North. f — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr. 

C.  Cheston,  sanctioning  the  formation  or  laying  out 
of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  to  lead  from 
Warwick-road  to  Mount  Pleasant-lane,  Hackney, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  the  widening  of  a 
portion  o  f  Mount  Pleasant-lane  (Lord  Amherst  of 
Hackney). — Consent. 

Hampsteadfi — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Messrs. 
Hart  &  Waterhouse  refusing  to  sanction  the  forma¬ 
tion  or  laying  out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage 
traffic,  out  of  the  north-east  side  of  East  Heath- 
road,  Hampstead  (Mr.  H.  Bailey). — Agreed. 

Hampstead. — That  an  order  be  issued  to  Mr.  E. 
Owers  refusing  to  sanction  the  formation  or  laying 
out  of  a  new  street  for  carriage  traffic  upon  the 
Burgess  Park  Estate,  Finchley-road,  Hampstead 
(Major  A.  Burgess  and  Major  H.  Burgess). — 
Agreed. 

Cubical  Extent  and  Construction  of  Buildings. 

Deptford. r-The  erection  at  Messrs.  Farquharson 
Bros.  &  Co. ’8  wharf,  approached  from  the  north 


side  of  Rollins-street,  Deptford,  of  two  sheds,  each 
to  exceed  in  extent  250,000,  but  not  450,000,  cubic 
feet,  and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  the 
storage  of  timber,  and  the  site  of  such  shed  to  be 
without  a  layer  of  concrete  (Messrs.  Farquharson 
Bros.  &  Co.). — Consent. 

Working-class  Dwellings. 

St.  Pancras,  East. — Dwelling-houses,  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  persons  of  the  working  class,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  erected  on  a  site  adjoining  St.  Martin’s- 
gardens  and  Pratt-street,  Camden  Town  (Mr.  J. 
Farrer). — Refus’d. 

Dwelling-houses  on  Low-lying  Land. 

Woolwich. — Two  houses  on  low-lying  land 
situated  at  the  south-east  corr  sr  of  De  Lucy-street, 
facing  Abbey  wood-road,  Pli.  'stead  (Mr.  J.  T. 
Young  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson).— Consent. 

***  The  recommendations  marked  f  arc  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  Local  Authorities. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  LONDON 
DIRECTORY. 

The  Post  Office  London  Directory  (the 
104th  annual  publication)  has  just  been  issued 
by  Kelly’s  Directories,  Ltd.  (182,  High 
Holborn,  W.C.).  No  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Directory,  experience,  no  douht,  having 
shown  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  confined  to  one 
volume  the  present  arrangement  is  a  good 
one ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
“  streets  ”  section  might  be  separately  issued. 
The  Directory,  invaluable  as  it  is,  has  grown  to 
an  inconvenient  size.  The  opening  of  the 
Post  Office  London  telephone  system  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  services  have  added  very  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  number  of  additions  in  the  “  Com¬ 
mercial”  division,  where  these  particulars  are 
given,  whilst  in  the  “  Conveyance  ”  section 
the  population  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  Census  Reports  1901  is  given  as 
far  as  these  Reports  have  been  issued. 
The  Directory,  which  has  been  brought  up  to 
date,  now  contains  3,396  pages,  exclusive  of 
advertisements,  an  increase  of  forty  pages  over 
the  edition  for  1902.  As  an  example  of  the 
amount  of  labour  caused  by  a  simple  change 
of  name,  the  publishers  mention  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London  with 
Messrs.  Smith,  Piyi.,j  &  Smiths,  and  their 
allied  firms,  under  the  style  of  the  Union  of 
London  &  Smiths  Bank,  Limited,  which  has 
necessitated  the  name  being  altered  in  more 
than  nine  hundred  places,  chiefly  in  the 
Banking  section. 

With  this  excellent  work,  which  is  ably 
edited,  is  again  issued  a  very  useful  map  of 
London,  mount:.!  on  linen. 


Correspondence. 


CHEAP  COTTAGES. 

Sir, — The  recent  correspondence  in  the  Builder 
on  the  subject  of  cheap  cottages  for  workmen  has 
induced  me  to  study  a  form  of  construction  em¬ 
ployed  in  France,  which  I  believe  would  present 
many  advantages  in  economy  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  solidity,  and  appearance  over  that 
generally  employed,  possessing  at  the  same  time 
considerable  improvements  in  a  sanitary  and  health 
point  of  view.  Cottages  built  on  the  principle  I 
briefly  describe  further  could  be  easily  built  for 
about  350/.,  the  pair  to  contain  the  accom¬ 
modation  required  by  Mr.  Thos.  Moody  in 
his  letter  in  your  i«sue  of  November  22.  The 
principle  is  that  of  the  Cottancin  construc¬ 
tion,  already  described  in  the  Builder,  employ¬ 
ing  brick  and  cement  materials  in  various  forms 
with  a  continuous  interweaving  of  steel-wire  core 
throughout.  The  main  walls  of  cottages  built  on 
this  method  consist  of  a  combination  of  brick  of 
ordinary  dimensions  and  large  brick  slabs  about 
1  ft.  6  in.  by  1  ft.  7  in.  tied  to  the  brickwork  and 
floors  by  means  of  steel  cores.  These  walls  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  small  brick  foundations  of  simple  caisson 
form,  so  combined  with  the  formation  of  the  ground 
floor,  also  of  brick,  as  to  form  a  solid  platform 
floor  foundation.  The  first  floor  and  the  staircase 
are  formed  of  steel-cored  cement  panels  so  com¬ 
bined  as  to  produce  when  boarded  a  soundproof, 
fireproof,  and  sanitary  floor.  The  roof  is  con¬ 
structed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  for  such  econo¬ 
mical  buildings  would  be  a  flat  roof,  attached  to  the 
walls  by  means  of  the  steel  cores,  and  made 
hollow  so  as  to  afford  a  comfortable,  warm,  and 
weatherproof  covering.  The  usual  lath-and-plaster 
partitions  are  replaced  by  slight  partitions  of  the 
same  cored  brick  slab3,  which  may  be  plastered, 
papered,  or  left  visible  as  may  be  desired.  The 
combined  brick  and  brick-slab  walls  have  the 


advantage  of  being  rapidly  erected,  and  they  may 
be  made  to  look  very  clean  and  effective.  The 
exterior  walls  are  lined  on  the  interior  with  plaster 
slabs  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  hollow  wall  with  the 
exterior  brick,  and  are  therefore  dry  and  warm. 
The  floors  on  this  method  have  the  advantage  of 
being  fireproof,  and  they  can  be  made  soundproof  ; 
they  are  essentially  sanitary,  for  unlike  the  ordinary 
boarded  and  plastered  timber  floor,  which  allows 
dirt  and  vermin  to  collect  in  its  hollow  space 
between  floor  and  ceiling,  and  imbibes  all  water 
from  vessels  accidentally  upset  in  the  bedrooms, 
showing  an  unwholesome-looking  stain  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  living-room  beneath,  this  floor  is 
entirely  damp-proof.  The  partitions  are  solid 
and  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  lath-and- 
plaster  partition  from  a  sanitary  and  fireproof  point 
of  view  ;  the  staircase  possesses  the  same  advan¬ 
tages.  The  partitions  dividing  off  the  kitchen  and 
scullery  may  be  left  unplastered  if  formed  of  stone¬ 
ware  slabs,  and  can  be  periodically  cleaned.  The 
brick  platform  foundation  can  be  left  visible  in  the 
kitchen  and  scullery,  and  boarded  in  the  living- 
room.  This  form  of  construction,  besides  being 
cheap  to  erect,  has  the  advantage  of  costing  little  or 
nothing  for  maintenance,  an  important  point  when 
a  net  percentage  on  the  outlay  is  considered.  This 
construction,  however,  has  not  the  advantage 
required  by  Mr.  Moody  of  being  readily  erected  by 
any  intending  builder ;  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
speciality,  but  this  would  hardly  prevent  its  em¬ 
ployment  when  its  advantages  are  considered.  I  do 
not  know  as  yet  either  whether  this  form  of  con¬ 
struction  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  but  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testing 
this  for  a  short  street  of  cottages  I  am  at  present 
designing  for  possible  erection  in  the  North  of 
England.  A.  VYE-PARMINTER. 

Paris,  December  13. 


BUILDING  v.  BY-LAWS. 

SIR, — Lately,  when  putting  soil-pipes  inside  a 
warehouse,  I  decided  that  extra  strong  cast-iron 
pipe3  with  deep  sockets  run  with  lead  were  the  best 
to  use.  But  after  they  were  fixed  the  Local  Board 
pointed  out  that  a  new  by-law  required  them  to  be 
of  lead,  and  insisted  on  having  them  taken  out  and 
lead  ones  put  instead.  The  curious  reason  given  was 
that  the  lead  pipe  was  more  “  accessible  ”  :  whereas 
it  was  the  same  reason  (among  others)  that  decided 
me  to  have  ironi;  as  such  pipes  do  not  require  casing, 
any  defect  arising  would  be  at  once  visible.  A  lead 
pipe  in  a  warehouse  must  be  cased  to  protect  it 
from  injury,  and  thus  be  concealed  from  view.  It 
has  happened  in  my  experience  that  such  a  cased 
lead  pipe  had  been  defective  for  a  very  long  time 
before  being  discovered,  on  account  of  casing  con¬ 
cealing  it.  This  decided  me  to  use  iron  pipe, 
which  I  still  think  is  best  for  such  positions. 

Now,  what  I  would  ask  your  readers  is — why 
should  an  architect’s  judgment  be  entirely  over¬ 
ruled  in  matters  of  detail,  when  his  only  object  is  to 
use  the  best  possible  material,  by  the  arbitrary 
enforcement  of  a  cast-iron  By-law  insisted  upon 
without  reference  to  special  circumstances  ? 

Charles  Jas.  Clark,  A  R.I.B.A. 


Cbe  Student's  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

25. — The  Examination  of  oils. 

HEN  an  oil  of  any  specific  description 
is  adulterated  with  a  cheaper  oil  it  is 
generally  easy  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  adulterant,  but  more  difficult  to  identify 
it.  The  accurate  estimation  of  the  proportion 
of  the  adulterant  is  in  some  cases  impossible, 
owing  to  the  similarity  between  the  properties 
of  the  genuine  oil  and  those  of  the  adulterant ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  possible  to  make  an  approxi¬ 
mate  estimate  from  the  results  of  a  series  of 
tests. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  simple  tests  for  oils 
are  the  determination  of : — 

1.  Specific  gravity. 

2.  Flashing  point. 

3.  Colour  under  acid  test. 

4.  Potassium  hydrate  required  for  saponi¬ 
fication. 

5.  Iodine  absorption. 

6.  Rate  of  drying. 

7.  Odour  when  heated. 

8.  Composition  of  ash. 

When  examining  an  oil  of  unknown  quality, 
it  is  useful  to  have  at  hand  a  sample  of  genuine 
oil  of  the  same  description,  in  order  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  two  oils  under  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  may  be  compared. 

Specific  Gravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  oil 
may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  specific 
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gravity  bottle.  This  bottle,  when  filled  with 
distilled  water  at  15-5  deg.  C.,  holds  a  known 
weight  of  distilled  water  (usually  either 
50  grammes  or  1.000  grains),  and  when  the 
bottle  has  been  filled  with  oil  at  15  5  deg.  C., 
instead  of  with  water,  and  weighed,  the  dif-  • 
ference  between  the  weight  of  the  dry  bottle 
and  its  weight  when  filled  with  oil  is  noted. 
To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil,  divide 
the  weight  of  the  oil  by  *1,000,  if  the  bottle  be 
of  1,000  grains  capacity  ;  or  multiply  by  o-o2, 
if  the  bottle  be  of  50  grammes  capacity.  The 
weighing  is,  of  course,  accomplished  with 
grain  weights  if  a  i,ooo-grain  bottle  be  used, 
and  with  gramme  weights  if  a  50-gramme 
bottle  be  used. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  an  oil  is  by  means  of  an  hydrometer. 
An  hydrometer  is  a  weighted  glass  bulb 
having  a  long  graduated  stem,  the  weight 
being  adjusted  to  suit  the  gravity  of  the  liquid 
to  be  examined.  The  oil  is  poured  into  a 
cylindrical  jar,  warmed  or  cooled  to  15.5  deg. 
C,  and  the  hydrometer  is  then  allowed  to  float 
in  the  oil.  The  depth  to  which  the  hydrometer 
sinks  depends  upon  the  gravity  of  the  oil,  but 
a  portion  oi  the  graduated  stems  always 
remains  above  the  surface  of  the  oil,  and  the 
figure  on  the  stem  at  the  surface  of  the  oil 
represents  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil. 

A  table  showing  the  specific  gravities  of 
some  of  the  commercial  oils  was  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  Chapter  19. 

Flashing  Point. — The  flashing  point  or  flash 
point  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  emits 
vapour  which  in  contact  with  air  forms  an 
explosive  or  inflammable  mixture.  This  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  Abel's  flash  point 
apparatus.  For  liquids  having  a  flash  point 
below  150  deg.  Fahr.  (66  deg.  C.)  the  oil  cup 
is  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  but  for  oils 
having  a  higher  flash  point  the  oil  cup 
is  lifted  out  of  the  water-bath  and  placed  in  a 
copper  air-bath  heated  by  a  small  flame.  The 
test  consists  in  slowly  heating  the  oil  in  a 
closed  metal  cup  having  a  small  sliding  door 
at  the  top.  Every  time  an  increase  of  1  deg. 
Fahr.  in  the  temperature  of  the  oil  is  recorded 
by  the  thermometer  immersed  in  it  the  slide 
is  slowly  drawn  open  and  a  small  test  flame, 
supplied  either  by  gas  or  a  small  oil  lamp,  is 
automatically  dipped  below  the  lid  of  the  cup. 
When  the  oil  has  been  heated  to  its  flashing 
point,  the  introduction  of  the  test  flame  causes 
the  vapour  confined  in  the  cup  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  oil  to  “  flash"  or  burn  for  a  moment 
with  a  blue  flame. 

The  following  table  shows  the  flashing 
points  of  some  of  the  common  oils  and 
spirits : — 


Flashing  Point. 


Oil  or  Spirit.  Fahrenheit. 

Benzene  .  Below  3a 

Benzine  or  petroleum 

spirit .  Do. 

Shale  naphtha  .  Do. 

Coal  tar  naphtha  ....  Do. 
Methylated  spirit  .. ..  57 — 59 

Petroleum  burning  oils  73 — 120 
Turpentine  spirit  ....  93—98 

Rosin  spirit  .  97 — 102 

Lubricating  shale  oils  366 — 365 
Lubricating  mineral 

oils  . .  392—420 

Rosin  oil .  310 — 320 

Linseed  oil,  raw  or 
boiled .  About  300 


Degrees 
Centigrade. 
....  Below  o 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

....  14—15 

....  23—49 

•••■  34—37 

....  36-39 

-  130—185 

....  200—216 

....  154—160 

....  About  260 


The  adulteration  of  linseed  oil  with  rosin 
oil,  or  of  turpentine  spirit  with  petroleum 
spirit,  mav  therefore  be  detected  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  Hashing  point  of  the  oil  or  spirit. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  fixed  vegetable  oils 
have  flash  points  approximating  more  or  less 
closely  to  that  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  flash  point  will  not,  therefore, 
reveal  the  presence  of,  say,  cottonseed  oil  in 
an  adulterated  sample  of  linseed  oil. 

Sulphuric  Acid  Colour  Test  —  Place  about 
twenty  drops  of  the  oil  upon  a  white  tile,  and 
then  allow  two  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid 
to  fall  upon  the  centre  of  the  surface  of  the 
oil.  The  following  table  shows  the  colouring 
effect  of  the  acid  upon  some  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  oils  : — 


A  more  complete  list  showing  the  effect  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  different  oils 
can  be  seen  by  reference  to  Phillip's 
“  Engineering  Chemistry  ”  or  Allen’s  “  Com¬ 
mercial  Organic  ”  analysis. 

Saponification  Test.  —  Oils  derived  from 
different  sources  require  different  quantities  of 
potassium  hydrate  for  complete  saponification. 
The  differences  between  the  quantities  required 
are  not  in  all  cases  considerable,  but  the 
saponification  test  is,  nevertheless,  often  very 
useful. 

Two  grammes  ofithe  oil  are  weighed  in  a  flask 
and  25  c.c.  of  a  standard  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate  are  added.  The  flask  is  then 
connected  to  a  vertical  condenser,  heated  on  a 
water-bath,  and  shaken  from  time  to  time. 
Saponification  is  complete  in  about  thirty 
minutes.  The  flask  with  its  contents  is  allowed 
to  cool,  the  excess  of  potassium  hydrate  is 
found  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solu¬ 
tion  of  phenolphthalein  to  serve  as  an  indicator, 
and  then  titrating  with  standard  sulphuric 
acid.  A  blank  experiment  is  then  made  by 
boiling  25  c.c.  of  the  alcoholic  potassium 
hydrate  in  the  flask  alone,  and  titrating  as 
before.  The  standard  solutions  are  of  semi¬ 
normal  strength,  and  from  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  standard  acid  required 
by  the  potassium  hydrate  alone  and  that 
required  when  the  hydrate  was  heated  with 
2  grammes  of  oil,  the  per  centage  quantity  of 
potassium  hydrate  required  for  saponification 
of  the  oil  can  be  calculated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
potassium  hydrate  required  for  the  saponifica¬ 
tion  of  100  parts  of  some  of  the  commercial 
oils  : — 


Per  centage  KOH 
for  saponification. 


Linseed  oil 

...  187  to 

I9'5 

Cottonseed  oil  ... 

...  19-1  „ 

196 

Cocoanut  oil 

— 

Castor  oil 

...  17-6  ”, 

i8t 

Sperm  oil 

...  12-3  „ 

147 

Rape  oil . 

...  17-0  „ 

176 

Mineral  oils 

Not  saponifiable 

Rosin  oil  usually  consists  mainly  of  un- 
saponifiable  hydrocarbons,  but  contains  vari¬ 
able  quantities  of  saponifiable  matter  and  of 
acid  bodies,  which  enter  into  combination 
with  potassium  hydrate  to  form  neutral  salts. 
When  the  rosin  oil  is  refined  with  caustic 
soda  solution  these  latter  bodies  are  to  a  large 
extent  removed. 

Iodine  Absorption. — In  the  iodine  absorp¬ 
tion  test  devised  byl Baron  Hiibl  an  alcoholic 
iodine  solution  is  gradually  decolourised  by 
contact  with  the  oil,  the  decolourisation  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  iodine  enters  into 
combination  with  the  fatty  acid  of  the  oil. 
The  quantity  of  iodine  decolourised  by  a  given 
quantity  of  oil  is  different  with  different  oils, 
and  the  proportion  of  iodine  absorbed  by  the 
oil  under  examination  affords,  therefore,  an 
indication  of  the  source  of  the  oil. 

The  test  is  applied  thus  :  2  grammes  of  the 
oil  are  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  chloroform  ; 
10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  placed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  20  c.c.  standard  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine  and  mercuric  chloride  being  then  added. 
If  the  solution  becomes  nearly  colourless  after 
standing  fifteen  minutes,  a  further  addition  of 
10  c.c.  of  the  iodine  solution  is  made.  The 
solution  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours. 
The  quantity  of  free  iodine  which  remains  in 
the  solution  is  then  ascertained  by  adding 
potassium  iodide  and  starch  and  titrating 
with  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  quantity  of 
iodine  absorbed  by  100  parts  of  oil  is  called 
the  “  iodine  equivalent  ”  or  “iodine  degree.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  pro¬ 
portions  of  iodine  absorbed  by  different  oils  : — 
Oil.  Iodine  Absorbed. 

Linseed  oil  .  158  per  cent. 

Walnut  oil  .  143  „  ,, 

Cottonseed  oil .  106  „  ,, 

Rapeseed  oil  .  100  ,,  ., 

Castor  oil  .  84^4  ,,  „ 

Olive  oil  .  82  0  „  ,, 

Cocoanut  oil  .  8’9  „  „ 

Rosin  oil  . .  10  to  50  per  cent. 

Mineral  oils  .  About  8  „  „ 


Oil. 

Linseed  oil,  raw . 

,,  boiled  . . 
Cotton  seed  oil,  crude. 
„  refined. 

Castor  oil . 

Resin  oil,  brown  .... 

,,  pale . 

Petroleum  lubricating 
oil . 


Before  stirring. 

Brown  or  greenish-brown  clot. 
Brown  clot. 

Very  bright  red. 

Reddish  brown. 

Yellow  to  pale  brown. 

Bright  mahogany  brown. 
Mahogany  brown. 


After  stirring. 

Mottled  dark  brown. 

Mottled  dark  brown. 

Dark  red,  nearly  black. 

Dark  reddish  brown. 

Nearly  colourless,  or  pale  brown. 

Dark  "brown,  with  purple  fluorescence. 
Red  brown,  with  purple  fluorescence. 

Dark  brown,  with  blue  fluorescence. 


Rate  of  drying. — Smear  a  slip  of  glass  with 
the  oil  to  be  examined.  Smear  another  slip  of 
glass  with  oil  of  the  same  description,  but 
known  to  be  genuine.  Place  the  slips  side  by 
side  in  water-oven,  and  note  the  length  of  time 
which  elapses  before  the  oil  becomes  dry,  and 
also  the  appearance  and  degree  of  solidity  of 
the  dried  oil. 

Odour  when  heated.— Heat  a  small  quantity 
of  the  sample  in  a  small  covered  porcelain 
crucible  to  about  130  deg.  C.,  and  observe 
odour  emitted.  If  much  fish  oil  be  present,  its 
odour  will  be  readily  perceptible. 

Composition  oj  ash. — Cautiously  burn  5° 
grammes  of  the  oil  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
When  the  whole  of  the  oil  and  soot  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  examine  the  ash.  If  driers  have 
been  added  to  the  oil,  the  ash  will  contain  lead 
oxide  or  other  metallic  compound. 

Examination  0)  volatile  oils  —When  examin¬ 
ing  turpentine  spirit,  the  sample  should  be 
subjected  to  distillation  at  the  temperature  at 
which  the  oil  or  spirit  boils  when  genuine. 
The  specific  gravity,  flash  point,  and  boiling 
point  of  the  sample  should  also  be  ascertained. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Undesirable  Competitions.— The  Com¬ 
petition  Reform  Society  have  sent  to  all  their 
members  a  request  to  refrain  from  competing 
for  the  Proposed  Poorhouse,  Motherwell,  and 
lor  the  Proposed  Church  and  Church  Room, 
Burton-wood,  Lancashire,  the  conditions  in 
both  competitions  being  unsatisfactory.  The 
Committee  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  conditions. 

Cemetery,  Motherwell.— In  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  cemetery,  Motherwell,  the  first 
premiated  design  was  that  submitted  by  Mr. 
Gordon  T.  Frew,  C.E.,  140,  West  George- 
street,  Glasgow.  The  second  premiated 
design  was  by  Messrs.  Dodd  &  Dodd,  37, 
Waterloo-street,  Birmingham  ;  and  the  third 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Boyce,  C.E.,  Cemetery  Lodge, 
Cathcart. 

Church,  &c.,  Southend.— The  competition 
recently  held  for  Church,  Clergy  House,  and 
Hall  at  Southend,  has  resulted  as  follows  :— 
First  premiated  design,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Tapper, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  1,  Raymond-buildings,  Gray’s  Inn, 
London,  W.C.  Second  premiated  design  (hon. 
mention),  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Stratton,  2, 
Vernon  -  place,  Bloomsbury-square,  London, 
W.C.  Third,  Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson,  A.R.I.B.A., 
2,  New-square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Baptist  Church,  Derby. — The  foundation- 
stone  ha3  just  been  laid  of  a  new  Baptist  chapel  to 
supersede  the  old  structure  in  Rutland-street,  Derby. 
The  new  building,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
erected,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Pear  Tree-road 
with  Portland-road,  Goodale-street,  and  Richmond- 
road.  The  main  frontage  is  to  Pear  Tree-road,  and  i 
will  be  in  view  of  the  whole  length  of  Richmond- 
road.  The  chief  features  of  the  front  will  be  the 
central  porch  with  the  doorway  deeply  recessed, 
three  two-light  traceried  windows  above  the  porch, 
and  there  will  be  a  small  tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-east  angle.  The  building  will  be  Transition  I 
in  style.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  having  Dave,  north 
and  side  transepts  and  choir.  Besides  the  main 
entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  frent,  there  are  two  I 
sideways  leading  to  the  vestibule  by  which  the  I 
nave  is  reached,  and  from  which  access  1 
will  be  provided  by  two  staircases  to  the  end  | 
gallery  over  front  lobbies,  &c.  The  nave  will  I 
have  a  sloping  floor  (falling  towards  the  rostrum),  I 
and  will  be  lighted  by  four  two-light  windows  on  1 
each  side,  separated  by  buttresses.  If  it  is  here-  ] 
after  found  desirable,  small  galleries  to  accommo-  I 
date  about  fifty  persons  in  each  may  be  added  in 
the  transepts,  the  windows  being  arranged  in  two  l 
tiers  so  as  to  permit  of  this  being  done.  There  are 
three  vestries  on  the  ground  floor  level,  and  with  | 
separate  entrances  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  I 
and  a  choir  vestry  is  also  placed  over  the  ministers 
vestry  and  in  proximity  to  the  choir  stairs  and  j 
doorway.  Connecting  passages  lead  from  the 
baptistry  to  two  of  the  vestries.  In  the  base- 1 
ment  will  be  the  heating  apparatus  and  storage! 
for  fuel.  The  facings  are  of  red  bricks  from! 
Sileby,  and  the  dressings  o  Derbyshire  stone. I 
The  windows  will  be  glazed  with  lead  lights! 
and  cathedral-tinted  glass,  and  there  will  be 
green  slates  with  red  ridge  tiles  to  the  roofs.  J 
The  artificial  lighting  will  be  by  electricity  from  the 
town  mains.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
about  500  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  choir,  and 
for  some  150  in  the  end  gallery.  The  land  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  will  be  utilised  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  lecture  hall  to  hold  about  200,  with 
retiring-room,  &c.,  at  the  rear.  The  buildings  are 
being  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin*! 
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tendence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Goodall,  architect,  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  whose  design  was  selected  in  a  limited  compe¬ 
tition,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  John 
Young,  builder,  of  Derby. 

Wesleyan  Church,'  Carbis  Bay-,  Cornwall. 
— The  memorial  stones  of  the  new  chapel  which  the 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  body  at  Carbis  Bay  are 
erecting  were  laid  recently.  The  building  faces 
north-east,  the  chief  material  in  its  construction 
being  elvan  from  Treloyhan  Downs,  with  dressings 
of  granite  from  Helston.  It  is  to  be  seated  with 
pitch-pine  with  open  timbered  roof.  The  windows 
are  to  be  figured  lead-lights,  and  the  building 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style.  Its  length  is  70  ft.  and 
breadth  56  ft.,  with  a  tower  66  ft.  high.  There 
will  be  no  gallery,  but  the  seating  accommoda¬ 
tion  will  provide  for  286  people,  with  a  pulpit  on 
the  ground  floor.  A  minister’s  vestry,  choir  ves¬ 
try,  lavatories,  &c.,  will  also  be  provided,  and  a 
heating  chamber.  The  contract  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Glasson,  the  architect  being  Mr.  O.  Cald¬ 
well  (Penzance). 

New  Aisle,  Fishponds  Church,  Bristol.— On 
the  4th  inst.  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  aisle, 
Fishponds  Parish  Church,  was  laid.  The  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  work  amounts  to  1,550/.  The 
new  aisle,  which  is  20  ft.  wide,  is  only  the  first  part 
of  a  scheme  of  proposed  enlargement  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  for  which  plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  architect,  Mr.W.  Lingen  Barker,  Here¬ 
ford.  The  next  work  to  be  undertaken  is  intended 
to  be  a  vestry  at  the  east  end,  for  which  an  archway 
is  being  left,  and  then  the  present  vestry  adjoining 
the  tower  at  the  west  end  can  be  added  to  the 
church  by  means  of  an  archway  in  the  west  wall, 
and  seated  for  additional  worshippers.  When 
further  enlargement  is  required  a  similar  aisle  on 
the  south  side  will  probably  be  added,  which  will 
bring  up  the  accommodation  to  considerably  over 
1,000.  The  thirteenth  century,  in  which  style  the 
chancel  and  its  two  aisles  were  added  some  time 
ago,  has  been  adopted  for  the  new  aisle  and  vestry, 
the  former  of  which  will  add  250  sittings,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Clark's  tender  has  been  accepted  for  the  aisle. 
The  walls  will  be  plastered  internally,  the  masonry 
outside  corresponding  with  that  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  roof  will  be  of  open  timber,  the  flooring  being 
of  wood  blocks  and  the  seats  of  pitch  pine, 
varnished. 

CHURCH,  Norwich. — The  foundation-stone  has 
just  been  laid  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  an  offspring  of  St.  James’s,  Pockthorpe. 
The  new  church  will  occupy  a  site  abutting  on 
Silver-road,  at  a  point  just  opposite  Knowsley-road. 
The  design  of  the  new  church  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey,  the  architect.  At  present  it  is 
only  intended  to  build  the  chancel  and  two  bays  of 
the  nave,  leaving  out  vestries.  The  walls  will  be  built 
ofbrick  aDd  blue  lias  stone  lime,  faced  externally  with 
local  flints  and  Monk's  Park  stone.  The  roof  will 
be  of  pitch-pine,  while  the  nave  roof  will  be  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  and  the  aisles  with  Cumberland 
green  slates.  The  walls  internally  will  be  stuccoed. 
The  floors  under  the  seating  will  be  laid  upon  coke 
breeze  concrete,  the  paths  of  the  nave  will  be  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  chancel  and  sanctuary 
floors  with  similar  tiles  of  a  better  quality.  There 
will  be  an  east  window  with  five  lights.  A  bell 
gable  will  be  erected  at  the  west  end  when  the 
remaining  bays  of  the  nave  are,  completed.  The 
church  when  finished  will  accommodate  500  wor¬ 
shippers.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection  will  be 
about  5,500/.  The  builder  is  Mr.  John  Hearn. 

SCHOOL,  KlNFAUNS,  N.B.— On  the  1st  inst.  the 
new  school  at  Kinfauns  was  opened.  The  school 
has  been  built  for  one  hundred  pupils,  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  old  school  having  proved  insufficient. 
It  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  former  school,  and 
the  front  extends  about  50  ft.  There  are  two  class¬ 
rooms — one  an  infant  department — besides  cloak¬ 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  playground  are 
shelter  sheds.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
tractors  :  —  Masons,  Messrs.  Fraser  &  Morton  ; 
joiners,  Messrs.  Stewart  &  MacFarlane  ;  plumber, 
Mr.  James  M'Leish  ;  slater,  Mr.W.  G.  Ramsay  ;  plas¬ 
terers,  Messrs.  James  Mackay  &  Sons  ;  and  painters, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Douglas  cS:  Sons  (all  of  Perth). 
Mr.  H.  J.  Bell,  C.E.,  Perth,  was  the  architect. 

'Council  Offices,  Farnham.— in  our  issue  for 
the  6th  inst.  we  gave  a  short  description  of  new 
“  Council  Offices,  Guildford.”  The  new  buildings 
are  at  Farnham  and  not  Guildford. 

Restoration  of  Walton  Church,  Lan¬ 
cashire. — Mr.  Richard  Calvert,  J.P  ,  has  promised 
5,000/.  to  the  fund  for  the  proposed  restoration  of 
Walton-le-Dale  church.  The  architect  for  the  re¬ 
storation  is  Mr.  Seddon,  of  London. 

Workmen's  Hall,  New  England. — The  New 
England  Workmen’s  Hall,  the  foundation-stones  of 
which  were  laid  last  April,  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  building  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  3,000/.,  and  it  provides  billiard  and 
bagatelle  room,  smokeroom,  reading-room,  com¬ 
mittee-room,  a  bar,  bathroom,  a  large  public  hall 
with  stage,  dressing-room,  gallery,  &c.  Mr.  A. 
Ruddle  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Sibley 
Brothers  the  builders. 

Methodist  School  Chapel,  Great  Harwood. 
— The  formal  opening  ceremony  of  the  new  Primi¬ 
tive  Methodist  school  chapel  in  Orchard-street,  Great 
Harwood,  took  place  recently.  The  school  has  a 
frontage  in  Orchard-street,  and  is  planned  as  a 
portion  of  a  large  scheme,  the  plan  being  arranged  * 


on  the  central  hall  principle.  The  main  schoolroom 
is  53  ft  6  in.  by  28  ft.,  and  on  three  sides  of  it  are 
suites  of  classrooms,  nine  in  number,  of  varying 
size.  At  the  end  opposite  to  the  platform  is  a 
gallery,  used  for  purposes  of  assembly.  Each 
classroom  is  provided  with  an  electric  bell  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  superintendent  from  the  plat¬ 
form.  There  is  classroom  accommodation  for  300 
scholars,  and  for  assembly  purposes  406  adults,  or  a 
mixed  audience  of  540.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  sanitation,  heating,  and  ventilation,  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  in  the  basement  for  fuel,  tea-making, 
&c.  The  wall  on  the  principal  front  is  faced  with 
Yorkshire  parpoints,  the  remaining  external  walU 
with  semi-plaster  bricks,  and  the  structure  roofed 
with  Welsh  slates.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  plans  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Thornley,  architect,  Darwen. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Chelmsford. — The 
Chelmsford  Star  Co-operative  and  Industrial 
Society,  Ltd.,  has  just  opened  new  premises.  The 
new  buildings  are  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
Society’s  Central  Stores,  facing  the  Public  Hall- 
road,  and  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  bakeries,  flour 
store,  stable,  &c.  The  building  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Henry  Potter,  builder,  of  Chelmsford, 
at  a  cost  of  about  1,500/.  ;  and  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  of  Broughton,  Manchester,  have 
executed  the  fittings  at  a  cost  of  about  280/.  Messrs. 
Charles  &  W.  H.  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  have 
acted  as  architects. 

New  Cemetery  Chapel,  Scarborough.— -A 
new  cemetery  chapel  ha3  been  erected  by  the 
Scarborough  Burial  Board.  The  whole  scheme, 
including  chapel,  caretaker’s  lodge,  and  stables, 
has  cost  3,000/.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Tugwell  being  the  archi¬ 
tect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professional  and  Business  Announcement.— 
Messrs.  Anthony  Scott  &  Sons,  architects,  have 
removed  their  offices  from  Drogheda  to  34  Lower 
Sackville-street,  Dublin. 

The  Christmas  Holidays.  —  Next  week  the 
Builder  will  be  published  on  Wednesday,  the  24th 
inst.,  and  to  ensure  attention  all  communications 
for  the  Editor  must  reach  our  office  not  later  than 
Tuesday  morning  next. 

Liverpool  Housing  Association.— Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Liverpool  Housing  Association  a 
lecture  was  delivered  on  the  nth  inst.  at  Ullet-road 
Unitarian  Church  Lecture  Hall,  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Rathbone,  the  subject  being  “  The  City  Beautiful." 
Mr.  Rathbone  said  that  the  first  step  towards 
making  a  city  beautiful  was  to  arouse  the  desire  for 
such  a  city  in  the  public  mind.  The  spirit  of  beauty 
which  prevailed  in  the  olden  time,  when  beautiful 
cathedrals  were  erected,  seemed  to  have  passed 
away.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  however,  appeared 
to  think  that  this  spirit  could  be  revived,  and  he 
(the  lecturer)  hoped  such  would  be  the  case.  But 
he  did  not  think  that  a  beautiful  city  would  be 
built  unless  a  religious  feeling  permeated  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  In  Liverpool  many  buildings,  in  his 
opinion,  were  ruined  by  name  plates  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  he  hoped  the  Association  would  try  and 
obtain  the  control  of  the  placing  of  advertisements. 
The  lecturer  advocated  the  planting  of  trees  in 
public  streets,  and  thought  the  municipality  should 
make  street  fittings  artistic.  It  was  disgraceful 
that  the  city  should  make  money  by  letting  out 
spaces  on  tramcars  for  advertising  purposes.  In 
order  to  complete  St.  George’s  Hall,  he  suggested 
that  the  merchants,  shipowners,  and  tradesmen 
should  subscribe  for  the  erection  of  statues  to  be 
placed  in  the  spaces  already  provided. 

Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria.— The  memorial 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  St.  Mildred’s  Church, 
Whippingham,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  now  approaching 
completion.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  reredos  with 
ornamental  panels,  and  the  decoration  of  the 
chancel  generally.  This  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr 
A.  Nutt,  the  architect  who  designed  the  Coronation 
Annexe  for  Westminster  Abbey.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  reredos,  which  has  been  worked  in 
alabaster,  is  a  central  panel  depicting  the  Last 
Supper,  all  the  figures  in  which  are  wrought  of  the 
purest  white  marble.  On  either  side  is  a  miniature 
panel,  the  one  denoting  the  sacred  emblems  of  the 
Bread  and  the  other  the  Wine,  represented  by 
wheat  ears  in  white  marble,  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  also  in  white  marble.  There  are 
two  larger  panels  representing  the  Alpha,  with  the 
words,  “  Holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,"  and  the 
other  the  Omega,  with  the  inscription, “  Heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory.”  The  steps  approach¬ 
ing  the  altar  are  of  Belgian  granite.  A  figure  of  the 
patron  Saint  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mildred,  in  em¬ 
bossed  stone,  fills  a  niche  at  the  side  of  the  reredos, 
and  on  the  corresponding  side  is  a  figure  of  St. 
Catherine.  The  effect  in  each  case  is  enhanced  by 
the  introduction  of  tiny  red  marble  shafts  or  pillars. 
On  either  side  the  new  oaken  roof  above  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  are  figures  of  three  angels  representing  the 
Heavenly  host,  produced  in  gilt  and  Oriental  colour 
ing,  each  bearing  a  scroll.  A  new  stall,  with  oak 
tracery  doors,  has  been  placed  opposite  the  Batten- 
berg  Memorial  Chapel  in  the  chancel. — Standard. 

Court  of  Common  Council.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  nth  inst. 
the  Streets  Committee  reported,  in  reference  to  the 


letter  from  the  London  County  Council  relative  to 
the  breaking  up  of  streets  in  London  by  companies 
and  others,  that  the  Council  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Home  Secretary  with  a  view  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  Parliament  to  hold 
an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  asking  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  in  impressing  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  question. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  request  be 
complied  with,  on  the  understanding  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  would  take  no  action  in  the  matter  inconsistent 
with  the  Corporation  retaining  complete  and  alsolute 
control  over  the  streets  in  the  City.  The  report 
was  agreed  to.  The  Court  authorised  the  Billings¬ 
gate  and  Leadenhall  Markets  Committee  to  join 
with  the  London  County  Council  in  its  scheme  for 
the  construction  of  a  river  embankment  along  pro¬ 
perty  adjoining  Shadwell  Market  (in  connexion  with 
the  Rotherhithe  and  Ratcliffe  Tunnel)  by  arranging 
for  its  extension  along  the  entire  front  of  the 
market,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  15,000/.  A  report 
from  the  Improvements  and  Finance  Committee 
submitting  for  acceptance  a  tender  amounting  to 
14,078/  173.  6d.  for  constructing  a  subway  in  Lower 
Thames-street  between  Monument-street  and  Fish- 
street-hill,  and  for  the  necessary  paving  works  in 
connexion  with  the  widening  of  that  thoroughfare, 
and  recommending  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  to  complete  accordingly,  was  carried.  At  the 
same  time  the  Improvements  Committee  was  asked 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  the  w  dening  of  New- 
gate-street. 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  nth  inst.,  at  25, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Right  Hon  G.  Shaw  L=fevre.  The  Secretary’s 
Report  upon  private  Bills  to  be  introduced  into  Par¬ 
liament  during  the  ensuing  Session  was  considered. 
Among  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces  which  will  be 
interfered  with  by  railway  Bills  are  Back  Common 
and  Acton  Green,  Chiswick ;  Shepherd's  Bush 
Green,  Hammersmith  ;  Peckham  Rye  Common  and 
Tooting  Bee  Common.  Over  11  acres  of  Tooting 
Bee  Common  are  within  the  limits  of  deviation 
of  the  proposed  London  and  Brighton  Elec¬ 
tric  Express  Railway.  Several  proposed  tube 
railways  will  affect  Hyde  Park,  St.  James’s 
Park  and  Green  Park,  and  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  seeks  to  acquire  further  land  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment.  It  was  further  stated 
that  338  acres  of  common  land  in  Yorkshire,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Sussex,  and  Glamorgan  would  be  acquired 
for  purposes  of  water  undertakings,  and  that  the 
various  Metropolitan  Improvement  Bills  would 
involve  the  enclosure  of  portions  of  Wood  Green 
Common,  Eltham  Common,  and  the  Old  Brydewell 
Burial  Ground.  It  was  resolved  to  communicate 
with  442  Local  Authorities  within  whose  area  rights 
of  way  would  be  interfered  with  by  railway  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  solicitor  was  directed  to  report 
upon  various  Bills  which  affect  common  land. 
Among  other  matters  considered  at  the  meeting 
were  me  proposed  extension  "f  Ilamp^ead  Heath, 
and  the  Hainault  and  Lambourne  Open  Space 
Scheme.  It  was  stated  that  the  Society  bad,  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  secured  the  re¬ 
opening  of  twelve  obstructed  rights  of  way,  and 
the  restitution  of  a  considerable  area  of  common 
land. 

A  Government  Appointment.— We  hear  that 
Mr.  James  Ransome,  of  Argyll-place,  Regent-street, 
W.,  has  been  appointed  Consulting  Architect  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  will  shortly  proceed  to 
take  up  his  duties  in  Calcutta.  Mr.  Ransome  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1893.  He  was  the  architect  of 
“Burley  Hill,”  in  the  New  Forest,  illustrated, 
together  with  two  plans,  in  our  issue  of  October  21, 
1899,  and  has  planned  and  designed  many  houses 
at  Leicester,  Marlborough,  Aldeburgh,  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  provinces.  Of  his  work  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London  we  may  instance  houses  on 
the  Wimbledon  Park  estate,  at  Roehampton,  and 
in  Marryat-road,  Church-road,  and  Burghley-road, 
Wimbledon. 

A  Canal  from  London  to  Southampton. — 
Under  the  scheme  for  constructing  a  canal  from 
London  to  Southampton,  it  is  proposed  to  reinstate 
and  utilise  the  old  canal  which  was  originally  made 
in  the  reigns  of  Kings  Richard  I.  and  John  between 
Winchester  and  Woodmill,  about  2^  miles  above  the 
ferry  across  the  Itchen  at  Southampton.  The 
canal  was  made  by  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  embanked  the  Itchen  at  Old  Alresford,  and 
was  restored  by  the  citizens  of  Winchester,  temp. 
Charles  II. 

Window,  Sandhurst  College  Chapel.— A 
stained-glass  window  has  just  been  unveiled  and 
dedicated  at  Sandhurst  College  chapel,  in  memory' 
of  Lieut.  R.  H.  C.  Coe.  The  window  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  &  Son,  Bristol. 

Proposed  ’  Railways  to  Brighton  and 
Dover. — Messrs.  F.  H.  Behr  and  Mr.  R.  Elliott- 
Cooper  are  appointed  engineers  of  two  proposed 
lines,  to  be  constructed  on  the  mono-rail  principle, 
from  a  common  terminus  in  the  Strand  to  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Brighton,  and  to  Dover  via  Chatham, 
the  lines  being  carried  in  a  tube  beneath  the  Thames 
and  thence  along  a  viaduct  to  their  point  of  diver¬ 
gence  at  Clapbam  Park.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
journey  of  49^  miles  to  Brighton  will  be  accom- 
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plished  in  twenty -five  minutes,  and  that  to  Dover  in 
forty  minutes.  Messrs.  Behr  and  Elliott-Cooper  are 
engineers  to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Electric 
Railway,  for  which  an  Act  was  obtained  in  1901, 
and  of  which  the  Warrington  section  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  completed  in  six  months’  time. 

Cement  Grinding.— We  have  received  a  circular 
from  Messrs.  Kaye  &  Co.,  of  Rugby,  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  Warwickshire  cement  industry  in 
1854,  calling  attention  to  the  improved  grinding 
machinery  recently  laid  down  in  their  works.  The 
Warwickshire  lias  deposits  are  said  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement,  as  all  the  necessary  ingredients  are  present 
in  the  raw  material  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of 
division.  As  a  drawback  to  this  natural  advantage, 
the  clinker  is  so  exceptionally  hard  and  tough  that  its 
reduction  to  fine  powder  has  always  been  difficult. 
Messrs.  Kaye  &  Co.  state  that  they  have  success¬ 
fully  solved  the  problem  by  the  aid  of  their  new 
grinding  plant,  and  announce  that  for  the  future 
their  ordinary  grade  of  cement  will  leave  less  than 
10  per  cent,  residue  in  a  76-mesh  sieve.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  residue  previously  left  in  this  sieve  wa3 
upwards  of  20  per  cent.  This  increased  fineness  is 
clearly  desirable,  as  it  will  considerably  enhance  the 
value  of  the  cement. 

Sites  for  New  Board  Schools,  London.— 
The  School  Board  for  London  have  just  issued  their 
annual  schedule  of  the  fresh  sites  in  respect  of  which 
they  will  apply  for  a  Provisional  Order  for  the 
erection  of  new  Board  schools  or  the  enlargement 
or  improvement  of  existing  school  houses  and 
buildings.  The  total  number  of  sites  scheduled  i3 
sixty-five,  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  three  pairs  of 
alternative  sites  the  actual  number  to  be  acquired  is 
sLxty-two.  Takiog  the  mean  of  each  pair  of  alter¬ 
native  sites,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  area  of  the 
gross  number  of  sites  amounts  to  20  a.  2  r.  2S  p. 
The  fresh  sites  are  distributed  amongst  the 
divisional  districts  as  follows  :  —  Westminster. — 
On  the  northern  side  of  Drury-lane,  near  Kemble- 
street  (one).  Tower  Hamlets. —  Poplar — Gardens  of 
five  houses  in  St.  Leonard-street  and  fronting 
Imperial-street ;  24,  Monteith-road  ;  and  land  and 
factory  premises  in  Cheval-street,  Millwall ;  Stepney 
— Nineteen  houses  in  Walden  and  Yarden  streets 
and  some  adjoining  school  buildings ;  537,  Com¬ 
mercial-road  East,  and  garden  ground  ;  eight  houses 
in  Northey-street  ;  garden  ground  in  Dalgleish- 
street  ;  land  on  the  east  side  of  Rowton  Houses, 
Fieldgate-street ;  six  houses  in  Brook-street,  Rat¬ 
cliff  ;  six  in  Cottage-grove,  or  ten  in  St.  Peter’s- 
road  ;  six  in  I'ordham-street  ;  twelve  in  Finch-street 
and  Osborn-place  ;  and  land  fronting  the  junction 
of  Ocean-street  and  Ben  Jonson-road,  Trafalgar- 
square  (fourteen).  Marylcbone. — Twelve  houses  and 
land  in  their  rear,  New  End  and  Streatley-place, 
Hampstead  ;  7  and  8,  Clifton-villas ;  25,  Lupton- 
street ;  and  three  houses  in  Tonbridge-street,  St. 
Pancras  (four).  West  Lambeth — Wandsworth — 
One  of  two  vacant  plots  in  Franciscan-road  ;  houses 
in  Stratford-grove,  Putney  ;  Shandon-road,  and 
New  Park-road,  and  vacant  lands  in  Greyhound, 
Burntwood,  and  Girratt  lanes  ;  Lambeth — nine 
houses  in  Langley-lane,  with  land,  &c  ,  in  the  rear  ; 
1-7,  Priory-grove  ;  46,  Acre-lane  ;  lands  at  Denmark 
Hill  and  Gipsy-road,  and  either  nine  houses  in 
Hackford-road,  with  the  recreation  ground  at  their 
rear,  or  twelve  in  that  road  and  Kussell-street 
(fifteen).  East  Lambeth.  —  3-5,  Grosvenor-street, 
Boundary  -  lane,  Southwark  (one).  Hackney.— 
Shoreditch  :  five  houses,  yards,  &c.,  in  Ormsby- 
street  ;  eleven  in  Wenlock  and  Herbert  streets  ; 
three  in  Gloucester-row  ;  seventeen  in  Mintern- 
street  and  eighteen  in  Nicholas-street,  and  twenty- 
one  in  Nichols'-square  ;  51,  Oswald-street,  Hackney  ; 
226  and  228,  High-street,  Stoke  Newington  ;  eight 
houses  in  Chat3worth  and  Rushmore  -  roads, 
Bethnal  Green  ;  eight  in  Havelock-place,  with  land, 
&c  ,  at  the  rear,  seven  in  Lyte-street,  and  seven  in 
Yivian-road,  Hackney  (eleven).  Greenwich.— Land 
having  frontages  to  McLeod  and  Basildon  roads  ; 
05.  Conway-road  ;  and  26  and  2S,  Woolwich-road, 
Maryon  Park,  with  land  adjoining ;  Deptford— 
28  to  34  (even),  Mornington-road,  and  part  of  the 
gardens  of  four  houses  in  that  road  ;  and  one  of 
two  site3  in  Avignon-road  on  either  side  of  the 
Shortlands  and  Nunhead  railway  line  ;  Greenwich 
—50,  Halstow-road  ;  2,  Albion-bill  ;  65,  Knott- 
street  ;  and  vacant  land  in  Randall-place  (ten). 
Finsbury.— Seven  houses  in  Collier-street,  Win¬ 
chester-street  ;  Islington— 6,  Richard-street ;  52-4, 
Halliford-street ;  40,  R  >miily-road  :  eleven  houses 
with  garden  ground  in  Hanley  and  Grenville  roads, 
and  twenty  in  Tollington  and  Shelburne  roads 
(six).  Chelsea. — Four  houses  in  Rabbit-row,  the 
Mall,  Kensington,  with  adjoining  yards  and  other 
premises  ;  38  and  40,  Lime-grove  ;  and  eight 
houses  in  Uxbridge-ruad,  with  some  works  and 
sheds  facing  Bulwer-street,  Shepherds  Bush  (three). 

Discoveries  at  Alphamstone  Church,  Essex. 
— During  the  progress  of  some  restorations  at 
Alphamstone  Church,  Essex,  some  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  have  been  made.  When  the  old  plaster 
was  scraped  off,  one  of  the  chancel  walls  was  found 
to  be  built,  not  of  flint  like  the  others,  but  of  red 
bricks,  with  here  and  there  white  stones  of  varying 
shapes  and  sizes.  One  of-  these  being  extracted,  it 
was  found,  although  somewhat  damaged,  to  be 
beautifully  moulded  on  the  inner  side.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  similar  stones  have  been  removed,  and  the 
work  is  still  in  actual  progress.  Practically  all  of 


the  stones  which  originally  formed  the  sedilia  have 
been  recovered,  besides  numbers  of  others  which 
form  portions  of  the  tracery  of  what  was  apparently 
a  fine  window.  Five  small  inscriptions  have  been 
found  on  these  stones  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
deciphered.  Alphamstone  Church  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  is  of  especial  interest  apart  from  these 
discoveries.  It  has  an  unusually  fine  chancel  arch, 
which  until  the  present  work  was  begun  was  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  plaster.  The  font,  which  Is 
believed  to  be  700  years  old,  was  likewise  plastered. 

— Standard. 

The  “  Via  Eastern  ”  Telegraphic  Code.— We 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  book  containing  this 
code,  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Atkinson,  and  issued 
under  the  authorisation  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Co.  It  is  exceedingly  full  and  varied  in  its  possi¬ 
bilities  of  expression.  The  code  words  are  formed 
on  the  basis  of  taking  Latin  words  or  Latinised 
forms  of  words  and  making  groups  of  variations 
on  them.  Both  subjects  and  code  words  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  parallel  columns 
so  that  the  code  words  wanted  can  be  found  at  a 
glance. 

Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales 
Building  Trades  Employers’  Federation. — 
The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Federation  was 
held  recently  at  the  Mosley  Hotel,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester,  when  Mr.  George  Macfarlane  (of 
Manchester),  the  President  of  the  Federation,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  there  were  present  Messrs.  S. 
Smethurst  (Oldham),  H.  Lever,  A.  G.  White,  and 
W.  Tomkinson  (Liverpool),  T.  H.  Kellett  (Preston), 
James  Storrs  (Stalybridge),  and  about  fifty  other 
representatives  from  the  chief  towns  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  The  Chairman  congratulated  the 
Society  on  its  continued  success,  and  hoped  that  no 
effort  would  be  spared  to  strengthen  and  extend  its 
influence.  They  had  a  membership  at  present  of 
nearly  2,000,  but  he  hoped  that  measures  which 
were  down  for  their  consideration  would  have  the 
result  of  nearly  doubling  their  numbers,  and  thus 
forming  one  of  the  strongest  building  trades 
employers’  organisations  in  the  country. 

Archeological  Discovery.— Mr.  William  Le 
Queux,  who  is  making  excavations  of  Roman 
remains  at  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  on  Saturday 
last  week  discovered  in  a  field,  close  to  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Ermine-street,  the  floor  and  boundary 
walls  of  a  temple.  The  floor  is  40  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  tessellated  in  a  design  of  white  and  red,  and  is 
in  perfect  preservation.  Quantities  of  red  fresco 
have  been  dug  out,  together  with  bones,  ashes, 
Roman  pottery  and  glass.  In  the  centre  of  the 
floor  is  a  large  pear-shaped  hollow,  about  2  ft. 
deep  and  10  ft.  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  are 
remains  of  the  base  of  the  altar. 

Granite  Trade,  Aberdeen.— The  granite  trade 
of  Aberdeenshire  reveals  a  slightly  increased  activity 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  output 
from  the  quarries  has  been  slightly  over  that  of 
1901.  Big  works,  however,  are  in  prospect,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Marischal  College  buildings  and 
the  erection  of  the  Post  Office  promise  to  keep  the 
quarry  masters  busy.  In  the  monumental  branch 
business  has  been  brisker  than  in  the  former  year, 
though  it  has  now  commenced  to  fall  off  with  the 
past  month.  Again,  a  scarcity  of  local  granite  has 
been  experienced,  owing  to  the  pressure  on  the 
resources  of  the  quarries.  The  building  branch  of' 
the  trade  has  been  similarly  prosperous.  The  im¬ 
portations  of  foreign  granite  amounted  in  all  to 
16,280  tons,  or  4,327  tons  les3  than  i~  1901  ;  but  this 
is  attributed  to  the  large  stock  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  that  year. 

Royal  Academy  Prize  Designs.— We  find  that 
we  made  an  error  in  attributing  the  prize  design 
for  a  plan  of  a  for  nal  garden  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field  ;  this  prize  wis  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Thow 
Smith. 

Historic  Gloucestershire  Church  Col¬ 
lapses.  —  A  large  portion  of  the  historic  parish 
church  of  Avening,  near  Stroud,  collapsed  with  a 
terrific  crash  recently.  The  church  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Norman  portion  is 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Recently  the  state  of  the  edifice  has 
created  some  anxiety,  and  after  consulting  compe¬ 
tent  architects  the  officials  decided  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  repair  which  is  now  in  progress.  The 
part  which  has  collapsed  is  the  west  end,  and  for¬ 
tunately  is  of  a  more  modern  character  than  the 
other  portion,  which  has  luckily  been  preserved 
No  one  was  injured  by  the  falling  debris,  but  several 
workmen  had  narrow  escapes.  Some  parts  of  the 
church  date  back  even  prior  to  Norman  times,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  retain  these  interesting 
features. — Birmingham  Gazette. 

Building  Collapse  at  Sheffield  — More  than 
one  old  building  in  Sheffield  has  failed  to  stand  the 
stress  of  time,  and  has  c  illapsed  recently,  and  on 
the  15th  inst.  the  West  End  Hotel,  which  stood  some 
little  distance  back  from  Glossop-road,  was  almost 
entirely  wrecked.  Fortunately,  the  collapse  was 
gradual,  and  the  final  fall  was  anticipated,  so  that  to 
the  damage  to  property  no  personal  casualty  has  to 
be  added.  The  building  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  in 
sections,  a  portion  giving  way  in  the  afternoon,  and 
leaving  other  parts  so  manifestly  dangerous  that 
the  landlord  and  his  family  were  persuaded  to 
leave  the  premises  some  hours  before  the  final 
collapse  took  place.  The  owners  of  the  hotel  have 
been  carrying  out  extensive  alterations,  the  main 


idea  being  to  bring  forward  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing  some  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  It  was  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  house  that  the  first  collapse  took  place,  and 
at  a  point  where  excavations  had  been  made  to  a 
depth  below  the  original  foundations  of  the  frontage 
wall.  About  half -past  three  in  the  afternoon,  with¬ 
out  any  warning,  the  wall  of  the  cellar  fell  in  with 
a  loud  crash.  The  men  employed  on  the  work  had 
a  narrow  escape,  ter  they  had  left  the  sp-  t  where 
the  fall  occurred  only  a  moment  or  two  ,efore. 
Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  prevent  a  further  col¬ 
lapse,  but  at  various  intervals  there  were  cminoi  ~ 
cracks,  and  early  on  Saturday  morning  the  building 
fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  whole  place 
being  literally  wrecked. — Birmingham  Post. 

Sunderland  Building  Trades  Association. — 
Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Sunderland 
and  District  Building  Trades  Association,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  (Mr.  J.  B.  Stott)  alluded  to  the  state  of  affairs 
that  existed  in  the  trade  some  years  ago  when, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  masters  were  sitting 
still,  the  men  generally  got  all  they  asked  for.  lie 
recalled  the  time  when  some  of  the  employers 
met  to  consider  an  application  for  an  advance  from 
the  men,  who  thought  they  were  behaving  gener¬ 
ously  in  not  asking  for  more.  The  master  builders 
had  been  compelled  to  put  their  organisation 
on  efficient  lines  as  a  result  of  the  rapacious 
greed  of  the  employees.  With  regard  to  the 
subject  of  disputes  generally,  he  urged  that,  when  a 
settlement  could  be  arrived  at  by  conciliation,  they 
should  not  go  to  war,  for  this  made  both  sides  suffer. 
Dealing  with  the  present  outlook,  he  said  the  time 
had  come  when  workmen  should  see  that  inflated 
wages  could  not  be  kept  up  on  a  falling  market,  for 
unless  they  saw  that  they  would  be  simply  locking 
the  door  on  the  building  trade.  A  man  must  be 
blind  who  could  not  see  that  they  were  going  to 
have  depression  in  their  trade  as  well  as  in  other 
branches,  and  the  masters  and  men  would  have  to 
meet  to  consider  the  matter.  He  thought  the  time 
was  comiog  nearer  and  nearer  when  they  would 
have  to  tackle  the  question,  and  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  they  would  do  it  in  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders' 
ASSOCIATION.  —  The  annual  dinner  in  connexion 
with  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders’ 
Association  took  place  on  the  1  ith  inst.  in  the  Royal 
British  Hotel.  Princes-street,  Edinburgh.  About 
130  gentlemen  were  present.  Mr.  Robert  Lamb, 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  Knox  and  M'Leod  and  Councillor  For¬ 
rest  acted  as  croupiers.  The  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  James  Millar  pro¬ 
posed  “The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Councils  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.”  He  suggested 
that  the  Corporation  might  undertake  the  erection 
of  working-class  houses,  and  thus  do  something 
to  relieve  the  distress  in  the  building  6  ades 
His  opinion  was  that  no  private  individual 
could  build  houses  for  that  class  of  people 
under  the  present  conditions  of  the  building  rules. 
He  also  suggested  that  on  inquiries  into  the 
housing  question  evidence  should  be  taken  from 
builders,  architects,  or  house  factors,  as  well  as  from 
other  experts. — Bailie  Bryson,  who  acknowledged 
the  toast,  said  he  was  opposed  to  Corporations 
taxing  one  class  of  the  population  for  the  housing 
of  another  class.  Councillor  Dobie,  who  also 
replied  to  the  toast,  said,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Millar's 
remarks  as  to  the  building  of  working-class 
houses,  it  was  matter  for  consideration  whether  the 
proposed  cheap  electrical  transit  to  the  districts 
surrounding  the  city  might  not  materially  assist  the 
erection  of  cheap  working-class  houses.  If  the 
proposed  electrical  tramways  were  laid,  some  ex¬ 
periment  might  be  made  in  the  housing  question. 
— Mr.  A  Hunter  Crawford  proposed  ‘  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders’  Association.” 
Speaking  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  regula¬ 
tions,  he  said  he  would  like  to  hearten  the  civic 
authorities  in  their  efforts  to  get  good  work 
put  up  in  Edinburgh.  The  excellent  quality 
of  the  building  work  in  Edinburgh  had  been 
largely  helped  by  the  building  regulations.  Under 
these  regulations  there  was  in  Edinburgh  greater 
freedom  in  carrying  out  work  than  was  to  be  found 
in  other  cities.  Convener  Barton  replied.  Mr. 
James  Hall  proposed  “The  Scottish  Building  Trades 
Federation.”  He  thought  there  was  no  present 
necessity  for  working  men's  houses.  There  were 
2,581  empty  houses  in  Edinburgh  this  year,  or  350 
more  than  were  empty  last  year.  Did  that  show 
that  more  houses  were  wanted  for  the  poor  people.’' 
There  were  empty  houses  with  rents  as  low  as  61., 
and  there  were  1,100  emptv  houses  rented  at 
between  10/.  and  12/.  In  the  West  Port  and  Tron- 
square  the  Corporation  had  built  houses,  the  tenants 
in  which  had  come  complaining  to  him  that  they 
would  not  stay  in  them — they  were  so  cold.  If  the 
bricks  had  been  pressed,  it  would  not  have  been  so 
bad,  but  they  were  bricks  with  irregular itie3  that 
crows  could  build  their  nests  in.  Councillor 
Forrest,  who  replied,  agreed  with  Mr.  Hall  that  the 
demand  for  workmen’s  houses  was  not  so  great 
as  some  people  would  like  to  make  out.  He 
remarked  that  the  Building  Trades  Federation 
had  not  been  taken  up  so  enthusiastically  a3  was 
to  be  desired,  and  he  urged  that  everybody  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  trade  should  come  into 
the  combination.— Lord  Dean  of  Guild  Bruce  pro¬ 
posed  “  The  Architects  and  Surveyors.”  He  said 
that  the  Scottish  style  of  building  impressed  one  too 
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much  with  its  stability  and  solidity.  That  was  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  he  would  like  to  see  less 
of  solidity  and  more  of  beauty  in  their  elevations. 
The  architects  who  most  succeeded  in  that  respect 
were  sure  to  be  the  most  successful  in  their  profes¬ 
sion.  Speaking  of  Princes-street,  he  said  that  the 
height  of  the  buildings  in  that  street  formed  one  of 
its  attractions,  and  he  hoped  that  where  buildings 
there  required  to  be  heightened  it  would  be  done  at 
no  distant  date.  In  regard  to  the  Usher  Hall — the 
site  for  which  he  thought  was  the  best  possible — he 
trusted  that  the  Town  Council  would  arrange  for 
competitive  plans  being  asked  for,  so  that 
rising  architects  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
sending  in  plans.  Mr.  Lome  Campbell,  in  reply, 
said  that  architects  had  not  in  every  case  made  the 
best  of  their  opportunities  in  regard  to  the  esthetics 
of  the  buildings  they  designed.  The  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  had  no  control  over  that  matter,  and  he  did 
not  know  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  court 
that  control.  Most  of  the  architects  of  Edinburgh 
were  at  one  with  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  as  to  the 
propriety  of  asking  competitive  |  plans  for  the 
Usher  Hall.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  slight  to  the 
architects  of  Edinburgh  if  the  designing  of  the 
Usher  Hall  were  kept  in  a  city  department.  A 
public-spirited  man  like  Mr.  Usher  would  have  de¬ 
sired  that  his  scheme  should  have  been  carried  out 
in  a  public-spirited  way,  and  the  only  way  of  doing 
that  was  to  give  all  the  architects  of  Edinburgh,  or 
the  whole  of  the  architects  of  the  kingdom  if  they 
liked,  a  chance  of  preparing  plans  for  the  hall. 
Edinburgh  had  ft  very  unenviable  reputation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  such  competitions.  On  several  occasions 
premiums  had  been  paid  for  designs,  and  the  work 
had  not  been  proceeded  with.  The  building  of  the 
Usher  Hall  provided  an  opportunity  for  Edinburgh 
redeeming  itself  in  the  eyes  of  architects.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Smith  replied  for  the  surveyors.  Other  toasts 
followed. 

The  River  Lea.— The  Rivers  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  reported  as  follows  at 
Tuesday's  meeting  : — “  We  have  had  our  attention 
directed  to  a  Report  by  the  Engineer  of  the  Lea 
Conservancy,  dated  November  2S,  1902,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  interesting  figures  showing  the  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  River  Lea  and  its 
tributaries.  It  appears  from  gaugings  taken  at 
Fielde's  Weir,  between  the  intakes  of  the  New 
River  and  East  London  Water  Companies,  that 
the  mean  daily  flow  for  the  month  of  October  last 
was  10^  million  gallons  ;  the  mean  daily  flow  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1902  was  20^  million  gallons 
the  mean  daily  flow  for  the  first  ten  months  of  each 
year  for  the  past  twenty  years  (1882-1901)  was 
82  J  million  gallons.  The  Report  also  states  that  the 
river  bed  was  found  to  be  dry  above  Church-street, 
Luton,  and  that  the  bed  of  the  tributary  Mimram  was 
entirely  dry  above  Kimpton  Mill,  and  that  there  was 
only  a  small  pool  below  the  same.  The  bed  of  the  tri¬ 
butary  Reb  was  also  dry  at  Westmill,  and  that  of  the 
Beane  at.Frogmore  Park.  The  Report  of  the  Water 
Examiner  for  October,  1902,  shows  that  the  average 
daily  quantity  of  water  abstracted  during  that 
month  by  the  New  River  Company  from  the  River 
Lea  above  Fielde’s  Weir  was  16,865,499  gallons, 
while  the  average  daily  quantity  taken  by  the  East 
London  Water  Company  trom  below  the  weir  and 
from  storage  was  6,721,139  gallons.  No  particu¬ 
lars  are  given  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  6,721,139 
gallons  was  taken  from  storage,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that,  except  for  a  small  quantity 
required  for  navigation  purposes,  the  Water  Com¬ 
panies  abstracted  all  the  water  of  the  River  Lea 
during  the  month  in  question.” 

New  Altar,  St.  Patrick's  R.C.  Church, 
Coatbridge,  Glasgow.— The  new  altar  erected  at 
St.  Patrick’s,  Coatbridge,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Canon  O'Keefe  has  just  been  dedicated.  The  design 
is  by  Messrs.  Pugin  &  Pugin,  London. 

Water  Supply,  Fylde.— A  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  inquiry  wa3  held  at  the  Blackpool 
Town  Hall  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Mr.  W.  O.  E.  Meade- 
King,  M.Inst.C.E.,  into  the  application  of  the  Fylde 
Water  Board  to  borrow  159,407/.  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  reservoir  to  hold  332  million  gallons 
of  water  at  Grizedale  Lea,  Burnace-with-Bonds. 
Mr.  T.  Loftus,  clerk  to  the  Fylde  Water  Board, 
said  that  137,727/.  was  required  for  the  new 
reservoir,  20,000 /.  for  the  general  extension  of  the 
water  main,  and  1,680/.  for  miscellaneous  work. 
The  proposed  term  of  the  loan  would  be  sixty 
years.  Mr.  Waring  said  the  site  was  close  to  the 
other  reservoirs,  convenient  to  the  present  works, 
and  near  to  the  main  pipe  leading  from  the  intake 
at  Cilder  Vale.  The  plans  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Waring. 


Mr.  Shortt  appeared  for  the  appellants  ;  and  Mr. 
Ruegg,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Che3ter-Jones  for  the  respon¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Shortt  said  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  bricklayer 
employed  by  the  defendants,  who  were  a  firm 
contractors  executing  a  contract  for  the  building 
a  new  wing  on  to  a  dwelling-house.  There  were 
a  vinery  and  outhouses  which  were  physically 
attached  to  the  main  building.  There  was  also  a 
garden  wall,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  engine- 
house,  and  some  60  yards  distant  from  that  engine- 
house  there  was  a  cesspool  into  which  the  premises 
were  drained.  On  the  day  the  accident  occurred 
there  was  a  heap  of  bricks  laying  close  by  the  cess¬ 
pool  and  which  were  being  used  in  repairing  the 
cesspool.  The  plaintiff,  who  almost  immediately 
before  had  been  employed  in  the  vinery,  went  to  the 
heap  of  bricks,  and  while  in  the  act  of  “  chipping  ” 
one  of  the  bricks  a  piece  of  grit  went  into  his  eye. 
This  occurred  on  November  21,  1901,  and  on 
November  23  he  went  to  the  hospital,  where  his 
eye  was  operated  upon,  the  doctor  stating  that  the 
piece  of  grit  had  caused  an  abscess  to  form. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  hoped  that  the  plaintiff 
had  not  lost  the  use  of  his  eye. 

Mr.  Shortt  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
he  had,  and  there  was  also  a  risk  of  the  other  ey 
being  affected  in  consequence  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Ruegg  stated  that  the  man’s  other  eye  had 
actually  become  affected. 

Mr.  Shortt  said  that  the  learned  County  Court 
Judge  held  as  a  fact  that  the  working  on  this  cess¬ 
pool  was  working  “  on,  in,  or  about "  a  building 
over  30  ft.  high  where  a  scaffolding  was  being  usee . 
It  was  not  open  for  him  (Counsel)  to  suggest  that 
the  main  building  did  not  come  within  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  building  over  30  ft.  high,  ar.d  undoubtedly 
scaffolding  was  being  used  on  the  new  wing  and 
also  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  chimneys,  but  his 
submission  was  that  the  plaintiff  being  at  work  and 
engaged  at  the  cesspool  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
he  was  not  working  upon  the  main  building,  and 
therefore  the  accident  did  not  happen  “  on,  in 
about  ”  the  main  building. 

Lord  Justice  Romer  said  he  supposed  that  the 
cesspool  was  connected  by  means  of  drains  with 
the  house  ? 

Mr.  Shortt  said  that  that  was  so.  His  submis¬ 
sion,  however,  was  that  that  fact  did  not  render  the 
cesspool  a  part  of  the  main  building. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  without  calling  upon 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  fhis  court  could  not  interfere  with  the  findings 
of  fact  of  the  learned  County  Court  Judge.  Mr. 
Shortt  could  only  succeed  by  establishing  that  there 
was  no  evidence  on  which  the  learned  County  Court 
Judge  could  find  that  the  injured  man  was  working 
“  on,  in,  or  about  ”  a  building  over  30  ft.  high.  The 
question  was  whether  the  cesspool  was  a  part  of  the 
house  which  was  being  repaired  by  means  of 
scaffolding.  It  undoubtedly  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  house,  and  was  physically  connected  by  a 
drain  with  the  house.  That  being  so,  he  thought 
there  was  ample  evidence  on  which  the  learned 
County  Court  Judge  could  come  to  the  conclusion  he 
did,  and  therefore  the  appeal  must  be  dismissed 
with  costs. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 


LEGAL. 

BRICKLAYER’S  CLAIM  UNDER  THE  WORK¬ 
MEN’S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Harrison  v.  Guthrie  &  Son  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew 
on  the  12th  inst.  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendants 
from  a  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  of 
Durham,  sitting  at  Darlington,  awarding  the 
plaintiff  153.  a  week  compensation  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897, 
in  respect  of  personal  injuries  sustained  while  in  the 
defendants’  employment. 


TRADE  LIBEL  CASE  SETTLED  IN 
CHANCERY  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  on  the  nth  inst.,  concluding  the  hearing 
of  the  case  of  Alcott  v.  Lefroy,  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff,  a  manufacturer  of  red-gum  paving-blocks, 
used  for  paving  purposes,  against  the  defendant,  the 
Agent-General  for  West  Australia,  for  an  injunction 
and  damages  in  respect  of  an  alleged  libel  contained 
in  a  Report  prepared  by  a  Mr.  Herbert  Stone  to  the 
effect  that  the  blocks  of  red  gum  then  being  laid  in 
Whitehall,  and  supplied  by  the  plaintiff,  were 
satisfactory.  The  defendant  printed  and  published 
the  Report  in  the  autumn  of  1901.  The  Report 
stated  (inter  alia)  that  the  blocks  being  used  at 
Whitehall  were  not  of  the  same  quality  as  those 
used  in  the  experimental  strips  ;  that  whatever 
durability  the  best  of  the  mature  wood  might 
possess  when  sound  and  properly  seasoned,  it  was 
of  no  value  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  supplied 
atlWhitehall ;  that  as  the  mature  sample  supplied 
by  the  plaintiff  showed  the  liability  of  the  wood  to 
the  attacks  of  vegetable  parasites,  the  wet  and 
sappy  wood  must  be  liable  to  a  much  greater 
degree ;  and  that  the  blocks  laid  would  open 
in  a  great  number  of  cracks  when  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  the  same  way  as  those  at  the  back 
of  the  statue  in  Waterloo-place,  and  that  each 
crack  would  admit  moisture  and  become  a  focus  of 
decay.  The  defendant  pleaded  a  denial  that  the 
words  complained  of  were  defamatory,  and 
alleged  that  they  were  fair  comment  on  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  Defendant  further  pleaded  that  the 
words  complained  of  were  true  in  substance  and  in 
fact,  and  that  the  same  were  published  by  him  pur¬ 
suant  to  his  duty  as  Agent-General  for  West 
Australia  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of 
West  Australia. 

Mr.  Warrington,  K.C..  Mr.  Foote,  K.C.,  and  Mr. 
George  Cave  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Dr. 
Blake  Odgers,  K.C.,  Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  G.  Lawrence  for  the  defendant. 


In  the  result  the  action  was  settled  on  terms  n 
stated. 

Dr.  Blake  Odgers,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
stated  that  his  client  was  not  interested  in  any 
wood  paving  firm  or  company,  and  that  he  employed 
Mr.  Herbert  Stone  to  make  the  report  in  perfect 
good  faith.  He  now  discovered  that  the  statements 
in  that  report  could  not  be  substantiated,  and  he 
regretted  having  published  them. 

Mr.  Warrington  said  that  the  plaintiff  had 
suffered  a  considerable  amount  of  injury  from  the 
statements  made  in  the  report,  but  after  his  learned 
friend's  expression  of  regret  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant  he  had  no  desire  to  pursue  the  matter 
vindictively.  There  would  accordingly  be  judgment 
upon  the  terms  arranged. 

His  lordship  thought  the  case  had  been  settled  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 


THE  LEYTON  VIBRATION  CASE. 

The  case  of  Hawkes  v.  the  Leyton  Urban  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  came  up  before  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in 
the  Chancery  Division  on  the  12th  inst.  on  a  motion 
by  the  defendants  that  an  order  made  by  his  lord- 
ship  on  April  30  last  year  whereby  a  writ  of  seques¬ 
tration  was  directed  to  issue  against  the  defendant 
Council  might  be  discharged,  or,  alternatively,  that 
the  operation  of  the  order  might  be  directed  to  be 
stayed  until  further  order. 

Mr.  H.  Terrell,  K.C.,  in  support  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  said  that  in  February,  1900,  his  lordship  gave 
judgment  against  the  Council,  restraining  them, 
their  servants  and  agents,  from  causing  a  nuisance 
by  employing  gas-engines  in  connexion  with  their 
electric-supply  works  at  Leyton.  That  order  had 
been  stayed  until  December  17  of  this  year  on  the 
defendants  undertaking  to  make  certain  alterations 
and  to  cease  altogether  to  use  their  gas  plant.  This 
had  been  done.  Steam-engine3  had  now  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  gas-engines,  and  the  gas-engines  had 
not  been  worked  since. 

Council  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  said  he  under¬ 
stood  the  defendants’  gas  plant  had  been  entirely 
disconnected  and  would  never  be  used  again.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  did  not  oppose  the  applica¬ 
tion  provided  the  plaintiff's  costs  as  between 
solicitor  and  client  were  paid  by  the  defendants. 

His  lordship  accordingly  discharged  the  order 
and  directed  the  defendants  to  pay  the  costs. 


ACTION  AGAINST  ARCHITECTS  FOR 
GOODS  SOLD. 

The  case  of  Gardner  v.  Wimperis  and  Arber 
came  before  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  without  a 
jury,  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on  the  nth  inst. 
It  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  who  carried  on 
business  as  Starkie  Gardner  &  Co.,  metal  workers, 
to  recover  from  the  defendants,  a  firm  of  architects, 
of  London,  the  sum  of  450/.  for  goods  supplied. 

Mr.  Ernest  Pollock  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  ; 
and  Mr.  Witt,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Dennis  for  the  de¬ 
fendants. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Arber  was  the  architect  for 
the  erection  of  the  New  Palace  Theatre  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  During  the  course  of  the  work  it  wa3 
found  necessary  to  erect  a  porch  or  portico,  which 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  metal  work,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  defendants  to 
the  plaintiff  a  verbal  contract  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  supply  the  metal 
work.  This  he  did,  and  sought  to  recover  the 
amount  from  the  defendants. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  defendants  were 
only  the  architects  for  the  building  of  the  theatre, 
and  that  plaintiff  knew  there  was  an  undisclosed 
principal  to  whom  he  was  to  look  for  payment. 

Mr.  Arber,  the  defendant,  was  called,  and  stated 
that  the  theatre  cost  60,000 /.  He  did  not  issue  a 
certificate  to  the  plaintiff  as  early  as  he  might,  but 
he  wrote  plaintiff  that  his  account  had  gone  forward 
to  the  proprietor,  with  a  view  to  its  being  paid. 

His  lordship  in  giving  judgment  wished  he  could 
assist  the  plaintiff,  but  he  could  not.  It  was  said 
that  this  work  was  done  under  a  contract,  and  that 
defendants  should  pay.  No  question  of  custom  had 
been  suggested,  and  there  was  no  writing  in  the 
case.  The  sole  question  was  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  parties  that  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
tract  between  them.  In  answering  that  question 
he  went  by  the  plaintiff’s  evidence  alone.  He  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  defendant's  evidence.  But 
on  plaintiff’s  evidence  alone  it  did  not  look  at  all  as 
if  there  was  any  intention  that  the  defendants 
should  do  anything  but  act  as  architects  on  behalf 
of  somebody.  It  was  plaintiff’s  business  to  inquire 
the  name  of  the  buyer  if  he  wanted  to  know  it. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  parties  that  Mr.  Arber  should  be 
personally  liable.  He  did  not  think  it  was.  That 
being  so,  he  did  not  see  how  the  action  could 
possibly  succeed.  He  dismissed  the  action,  but  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  give  defendants  any  costs. 


ACTION  FOR  BREACHES  OF  A  COVENANT 
IN  A  LEASE. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and  a  special  jury  had 
before  them  the  case  of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
Brutton  on  the  12th  inst.,  an  action  by  the 
plaintiff  to  recover  possession  of  Nos.  29  and  30 
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Saville-street,  Marylebone,  in  consequence  of 
breaches  of  covenant  by  the  defendant,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Brutton,  a  retired  solicitor,  the  assignee  of  the  lease 
of  the  premises  in  question. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  premises,  and 
in  December,  1900,  the  defendant  became  the 
assignee  of  a  lease  of  Nos.  29  and  30,  Saville-street, 
granted  by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Portland  to  a  Mr.  Barber.  This  lease  con¬ 
tained  a  covenant  by  the  lessee  that  he  would  not 
allow  to  be  carried  on  on  the  premises  the  trade, 
business,  or  calling,  amongst  other  things,  of  a 
brothel-keeper.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  this 
covenant  had  been  broken,  as  the  premises  in 
question,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  flats,  had 
been  used  for  immoral  purposes.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  the  defendant  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  improper  use  to  which  the  pre¬ 
mises  were  put,  but  it  was  contended  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  result  a  settlement  was  arrived  at,  the 
defendant  admitting  the  breach  of  covenant  and 
that  the  premises  were  improperly  used,  but  without 
his  knowledge,  and  undertaking  that  there  should 
be  no  future  breach  of  the  covenants  in  the  lease. 
On  these  terms  the  action  was  stayed. 

Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Earle  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff  :  and  Mr.  Duke,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  G. 
Hohler  for  the  defendant. 


PLASTERER'S  LABOURER'S  CLAIM  UNDER 

THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 

The  case  of  Wagstaffe  v.  Perks  &  Son  (Handel 
Firth,  third  party)  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
composed  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Romer  and  Mathews,  on  the  12th  inst.,  on 
the  defendants’  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Judge 
Smyly,  sitting  in  the  Derby  and  Long  Eaton  County 
Court. 

It  appeared  that  the  matter  arose  out  of  a  claim 
by  the  plaintiff,  a  plasterer's  labourer,  for  compensa¬ 
tion  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897, 
in  respect  of  personal  injuries  sustained  by  him 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  third  party,  Handel 
Firth,  who  was  sub-contractor  to  the  defendants — a 
firm  of  builders.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  defendants 
as  “undertakers”  of  the  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  in  the 
County  Court  he  obtained  judgment  against  them 
for  153.  7d.  a  week  compensation  during  incapacity. 
The  defendants  thereupon  sought  to  be  indemnified 
as  against  the  sub-contractor  who.  they  submitted, 
was  the  “undertaker”  of  the  work  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  4  of  the  Act.  The  learned 
County  Court  Judge,  however,  held  that  Firth  was 
not  liable  to  indemnify  the  defendants,  on  the 
ground  that  they  themselves  were  the  “  under¬ 
takers”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Hence 
the  present  appeal  of  the  defendants. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Hextall, 
counsel  for  the  appellant  (the  third  party  was  not 
represented  by  counsel),  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
in  giving  judgment,  said  that  unless  the  sub¬ 
contractor  was  himself  liable  in  some  form  or  other, 
the  defendants  could  not  claim  to  be  indemnified  as 
against  him.  The  whole  question  depended  upon 
whether  the  sub-contractor  was  the  “  undertaker  ” 
who  undertook  the  construction  of  the  building  in 
question.  The  sub-contractor  contracted  with  the 
defendants  to  find  the  labour  for  the  plaster  work 
and  do  the  work  with  materials  supplied  to  him 
elsewhere.  The  question  therefore  was  whether  a 
person  who  had  undertaken  to  do  certain  work 
with  materials  supplied  to  him  by  others  than  the  de¬ 
fendants  was  to  be  considered  as  the  “  undertaker” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  case  of  Cooper  &  Crane  v.  Wright,  had  laid 
it  down  that  a  sub-contractor  could  be  as  much  an 
“undertaker”  with  regard  to  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  to  carry  out  as  was  the  original  con¬ 
tractor  himself.  On  this  authority,  therefore,  he 
must  hold  that  the  sub-contractor  in  this  case  was 
the  “  undertaker  "  in  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
decision  of  the  learned  County  Court  Judge  would 
therefore  be  reversed,  and  the  defendants  must  be 
held  to  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  the  sub¬ 
contractor. 

The  Lords  Justices  concurred. 

The  appeal  was  accordingly  allowed,  with  costs. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A  WOOD-PAVING  COM¬ 
PANY  FOR  ALLEGED  NEGLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright,  sitting  without  a  jury  in 
the  King's  Bench  Division  on  the  nth  inst,,  con¬ 
cluded  the  hearing  of  the  ca3e  of  The  Westminster 
Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  The  Improved  Wood 
Pavement  Co, 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff  company  have  Parlia¬ 
mentary  powers  for  the  supply  of  electric  energy 
in  the  City  of  Westminster,  such  energy  being 
distributed  to  the  plaintiffs’  customers  by  means 
of  (inter  alia)  insulated  copper  mains  laid  beneath 
the  roadway  in  the  districts  supplied  by  the 
plaintiffs.  These  mains  are  composed  of  a 
copper  core  surrounded  by  alternate  layers  of 
jute  and  lead,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  lead 
casing  to  protect  the  mains  from  the  action  of 
water.  In  October,  1900,  the  defendants  were 
engaged  in  laying  wood  pavement  on  a  portion  of 
the  roadway  in  Berkeley-square,  W.,  under  which 
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the  plaintiffs’  mains  were  laid,  and  the  plaintiffs’ 
case  was  that  through  the  alleged  negligence  of  the 
defendants  in  laying  the  pavement  one  of  their 
mains  was  damaged  by  a  pick  or  wedge  being 
driven  through  the  covering  of  it.  Through  this 
the  main  became  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the 
surrounding  earth  and  thus  became  rotten  and  lost 
its  insulating  qualities,  the  electric  current  thus  being 
enabled  to  escape  and  the  lead  covering  and  jute  insu¬ 
lation  of  the  adjacent  main  was  thereby  destroyed  and 
the  main  rendered  useless,  thus  stopping  the  supply 
of  the  current  to  the  plaintiffs’  customers.  The 
plaintiffs’  claimed  as  damages  from  the  defendants 
the  expenses  they  had  been  put  to  in  putting  down 
a  considerable  length  of  new  main  and  also  the 
expenses  of  taking  up  and  relaying  the  wood  pave¬ 
ment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Authority. 

The  defendants  denied  the  alleged  negligence  and 
also  the  alleged  damage  to  the  plaintiffs’  mains. 

In  the  result  his  lordship,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  in  giving  judgment,  pointed  out  that  there 
had  been  no  cross-examination  by  the  plaintiffs’ 
counsel  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  as  to  the 
specific  date3  on  which  the  damage  was  alleged  to 
have  been  caused.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  action  by  the  plaintiffs  against  the 
defendants.  There  must  be  judgment  for  the 
defendants  with  costs. 

Mr.  Horace  Avory,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Bray,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Spencer-Bower  for  the  defendants. 


IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  FACTORY 
AND  WORKSHOP  ACT,  1901. 

Mr.  Justice  Buckley,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
on  the  16th  inst.,  delivered  a  considered  judgment  in 
the  case  of  Toller  v.  Spiers  &  Pond,  Ltd. 

The  question  in  the  case  was  whether  the  plaintiff, 
who  is  the  owner,  within  the  Factory  Act*,  of  a 
building  called  the  City  Mills  building,  in  Upper 
Thames-strest,  could  compel  the  defendants  to 
allow  him  to  enter  upon  their  demised  premises  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  certain  works  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  notice  of  the  London  County  Council 
dated  July  10  last. 

It  appeared  that  the  building  in  question  is  a 
large  one  situated  in  Upper  Thames-street.  The 
structure  consists  of  a  basement,  a  ground  floor,  and 
seven  floors  above.  The  building  from  the  basement 
up  to  and  including  the  fourth  flooi,  (the  second 
floor  excepted)  formed  one  factory  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Factory  Acts,  and  this  was 
in  occupation  of  the  defendants  under  a 
lease  of  a  term  of  years.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  floors  formed  another  floor 
in  the  occupation  of  a  firm  of  packing-case  makers 
under  leases  expiring  in  1911.  The  only  staircases 
in  the  building  were  at  the  extreme  northern  end, 
the  consequence  being  that  if  a  fire  were  to  occur  in 
the  centre  of  the  building  the  southern  end  might  be 
cut  off  from  the  northern  end.  The  London  County 
Council  served  a  notice  upon  the  plaintiff  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  advisable  to  have  an  alternative  means  of 
escape  by  a  staircase  at  the  southern  end,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  second  floor  was  not  a  factory  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Acts,  there  was  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  occupier  of  that  floor,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  material  part  of  the  works  required  by  the 
notice  consisted  in  the  construction  at  the  southern 
end  of  a  staircase  starting  at  the  level  of  the  third 
floor  and  going  up  to  the  seventh  floor,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  floor  of  the  building  intermediate 
between  the  3rd  and  the  seventh  floors. 

His  Lordship  held  that  the  two  factories  in  the 
building  were,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1901,  separate  factories,  and  did  not 
constitute  a  tenement  factory,  and  that  the  Council 
could  only  proceed  legally  under  the  Act  if  the 
building  in  question  was  a  tenement  factory.  To 
support  the  action  it  was  necessary  to  find  in  the 
Act  a  provision  that  two  factories  which  had  a 
common  owner  should,  for  the  purposes  of  Sec¬ 
tion  14,  be  deemed  to  be  one  factory.  There  was 
no  such  provision  in  the  Act.  He  thought  that  the 
plaintiff  was  wrong  in  contending  that  he  had  as 
against  the  defendants  the  legal  right  to  enter  and 
do  these  works,  and  the  action  must  be  dismissed 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Astbury,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Parker  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff  ;  and  Mr.  Buckmaster,  K.C.,  and 
Mr.  Clauson  for  the  defendants. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

15)889 — A  Combined  Vice,  Work-holder, 
and  Table  :  H.  Brett. — On  the  frame  or  table  is 
mounted  a  right  and  left  handed  screw,  which 
adjusts  the  jaws.  A  screw  clamps  the  table,  which 
revolves  upon  a  centre,  to  the  bed  ;  a  screw-clamp 
secures  the  work  to  a  saw-table,  and  is  held  be¬ 
tween  the  jaws  and  kept  steady  with  notched 
pieces.  There  are  arm-rests,  which  are  adjusted 
with  screws. 

15  929.  —  Process  of  Making  Coloured 
Designs  on  Stone,  Cement,  Marble,  and  other 
Surfaces  :  E.  E.  Hippe  and  T.  Holm. — Contour 
lines,  painted  several  times  over,  are  drawn  upon 
the  surface  of  the  warmed  stone  with  a  pen  or  a  fine 
|  brush  wetted  with  a  blackened  water-glass  solution 
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or  some  similar  fluid  that  will  close  the  pores.  On 
the  two  sides  of  the  contour  line  are  respectively 
applied  coloured  fluids  that  will  not  mingle  with 
one  another — as,  for  instance,  oil,  turpentine,  ether, 
wax,  resin,  or  petroleum  on  the  one  side,  and 
glycerine,  spirits  of  wine,  ammonia-water  on  the 
other  side,  so  that  the  line  retains  its  sharpness  in 
the  body  of  the  stone  or  marble  as  the  one  fluid 
limits  the  expansion  of  the  other  below  the  line. 
The  process  extends  to  the  colouring,  if  desired,  of 
the  stone,  in  which  case  the  laying-in  of  the  colours 
may  be  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  a  frame¬ 
work  of  metallic  strips  shaped  in  accordance  with 
the  contour  lines.  In  the  case  of  a  thin  slab,  it  is 
stated  that  the  pattern  will  extend  right  through 
when  it  is  applied  upon  both  sides 

15.945- —  Apparatus  for  Mixing  Concrete  : 
R.  H.  Taylor. — At  each  side  of  a  cylinder  is  a  cone 
having  opened  ends  that  run  upon  roller  bearings, 
the  frame  being  mounted  on  a  bow  carried  by  trun¬ 
nions.  A  bevel-wheel  in  engagement  with  a  pinion 
on  a  shaft  through  one  trunnion  turns  the  container, 
which  a  quadrant  upon  the  other  trunnion  turns 
into  the  position  for  discharge.  In  the  normal 
position  the  feed-end  fits  closely  against  the  mouth 
of  the  hopper. 

15,968.— An  Automatical  Cut-off  for  Gas- 
cocks  :  H.  Rostin  and  S.  Szubert. — The  automatical 
closing  of  the  cock  of  the  main  pipe  is  effected  when 
a  switch  is  worked  by  means  of  the  extinction  of  a 
gas  jet  fed  by  the  pipe.  A3  the  switch  closes,  an 
electrical  current  energises  an  electro-magnet  so 
that  the  armature  is  drawn  away  from  a  pivoted 
lever  that  serves  to  stop  a  stud  projecting  from  a 
weighted  segment  mounted  upon  the  axis  of  the 
cock.  A  weight  suspended  from  the  segment  shuts 
the  cock  with  the  fall  of  the  pivoted  lever. 

15,972.— A  Workman's  Cramp  :  W.  J.  Templeton. 
— The  jaws  are  pivoted  on  to  blocks  that  slide  upon 
arms  in  engagement  with  screws  upon  the  latter, 
On  the  spindle  to  which  the  arms  are  pivoted  is  a 
bevel  wheel  that  engages  with  bevel  wheels  at  the 
ends  of  the  screws.  All  the  jaws  can  be  moved  in¬ 
wards  or  outwards  together  when  the  squared  ends 
of  the  screws  or  of  the  spindle  are  turned.  Sliding 
rods  keep  the  sides  of  the  jaws  in  alignment,  and 
a  screw  that  works  in  a  slotted  quadrant  fixes  the 
arms  at  any  angle  required. 

16,054.— Siphonical  Discharge  :  S.  Gruncr. — To 
a  sleeve  which  slides  freely  upon  a  rod  is  fastened 
a  flexible  siphon,  of  which  the  mouth  is  fixed,  and 
which  weighted  levers  normally  sustain  above  the 
water-level ;  a  rod  will  lower  the  crown  of  the 
siphon  below  the  water-level  when  the  flush  is  to  be 
started.  For  a  bell  siphon  a  telescopical  stand-pipe 
may  be  used,  and  the  siphon  may  either  end  in  a 
rigid  pipe  that  slides  freely  in  the’ stand-pipe,  or  be 
set  outside  the  cistern. 

16,085.— A  Support  for  the  Heels  of  Jibs, 
Derricks,  &c.  :  W.  H.  Bnrbidge. — The  spherical 
head  and  the  collar  of  the  vertical  pivot-pin  fit  into 
the  cup  of  a  casting  which  is  secured  to  the  wall, 
&c.,  and  the  heel  of  the  jib  may  fit  some  part  of  the 
head  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount  of  strain  upon 
the  pin. 

16,123.— An  Electrical  Terminal  Coupling: 
T.  Jacob. — A  split  sleeve  which  has  a  cone-shaped 
exterior  and  a  screw-nut  fastens  a  conically-bored 
case  having  a  connecting  lug  to  the  end  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  :  wedges  may  be  substituted  for  the  split 
sleeve. 

16,145. — Glazing  Appliances  :  S.  Roberts. — A 
wooden  core  cut  to  shape  and  covered  with  lead  or 
other  non-corrosive  metal  forms  the  cap,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  bar  with  nuts  and  bolts.  The  joints 
are  rendered  watertight  with  packing-3trips  of 
asbestos. 

16,150— An  Appliance  for  Use  with  Arc 
Lamps  :  J.  Lawrence. — The  barrel  of  a  winch  for 
lifting  or  lowering  an  electrical  arc  lamp  turns 
about  a  fixed  support  that  extends  from  the  bracket, 
a  pawl  which  slides  vertically  in  both  the  bracket 
and  the  support  has  a  straight  stem  with  two  teeth 
that  engage  with  ratchet  teeth  in  the  flange  of  the 
barrel,  but  not  when  the  stem  of  the  pawl  is  raised 
with  a  handle,  the  insertion  of  the  handle  into  the 
support  causes  a  projection  from  it  to  enter  a  slot 
in  the  front  end  of  the  barrel  so  that  the  latter  can 
be  turned. 

16,158.— A  Road-breaking  Machine  :  H.  r. 
Barclay.  —  For  breaking  up  concrete,  bitumen, 
asphalt,  and  similar  surfaces  the  inventor  arranges 
a  row  of  vertical  rods  having  cutting  tools  at 
their  ends  in  a  frame  wherein  they  are  worked  with 
cams  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  as  they  engage  with 
tappets  on  the  rods.  The  fall  of  the  cutters  is 
regulated  by  stops  upon  rods,  which  are  joined 
adjustably  to  the  tappets.  The  steel  cutters  are 
fastened  on  the  rods  with  thumbscrews  or  grippers 
having  wedge  shaped  collars  that  slide  on  the 
rods.  An  ordinary  steam-roller  will  serve  for  the 
driving  of  the  machine. 

16,162.  —  Improvements  in  Atmospherical 

BURNERS:  C.  M.  Kemp  and  G.  H.  Denny  —  For 
effecting  an  increase  of  gas  supply  to  the  mixing- 
tube  and  a  diminution  of  the  air  supply,  or  vice 
versa,  on  the  end  of  the  gas  nozzle  is  screwed  a  cap 
having  a  projection  that  engages  with  a  slot  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  mixing-tube  so  that  one  can 
lift  or  lower  the  cap  by  turning  the  outer  tube  upon 
the  nozzle,  otherwise  the  projection  may  be 
formed  upon  a  sleeve  of  the  cap.  The  supply  of 
gas  becomes  lessened  and  that  of  air  increased  with 
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a  movement  downwards  of  the  cap,  whilst  contrary 
effects  will  follow  as  the  cap  is  raised,  by  reason  of 
the  cone-shaped  extension  on  the  nozzle  and  of  the 
partial  shutting  of  the  openings.  The  engagement 
of  its  lower  end  with  a  collar  on,  or  a  groove  in, 
the  nozzle  obviates  any  vertical  motion  of  the  outer 
tube. 

16,165.— Tops  fob  Chimneys  and  Ventilation 
Shafts  :  y.  Browne. — The  uptake,  which  has  slits 
beneath  a  guard  in  its  base,  is  made  with  branches 
at  the  sides  of  a  middle  hole,  and  for  ventilating 
purposes  a  cap  is  set  above  a  latticed  outlet,  with  a 
metal  tube  which  has  branches  at  its  upper  end. 

16,179. — A  Lift  Valve  :  IV.  H.  Wilson. — For 
reducing  shocks  in  screw-down  valves,  a  short 
spindle  carrying  two  valve-discsiwhich  are  faced 
with  washers  is  swivelled  on  to  the  principal  spindle. 
Both  valves  close  without  shock  as  the  lower  and 
softer  washer  first  makes  contact  with  its  seating, 
a  channel  in  the  casing  carries  leakage  past  the 
spindle. 

16,182.— Boards  for  Electrical  Junction 
Boxes,  &c.  :  E.  Waskowsky. — The  boards  have 
insulating  blocks  which  are  fastened  upon  base¬ 
plates.  Recesses  in  the  blocks  take  clamping-bolts, 
around  which  air  spaces  are  left.  The  branch 
wires  are  laid  between  the  insulating  blocks,  the 
cable  wires  being  secured  at  the  upper  clamping- 
bolts. 

16,184. — Flange  Joints  and  Screw  Unions 
for  Pipe  Couplings  :  H.  S.  Crombic. — Of  the  two 
parts  of  the  coupling,  one  has  an  annular  recess 
upon  its  face  to  be  closed  internally  by  the  llange, 
and  formed  to  take  the  metallic  packing-ring,  whilst 
the  other  part  has  a  rounded  or  convex  face,  a 
screwed  sleeve,  or  bolts  through  projecting  fianges 
couple  the  two  parts  together. 

16,213. — Plug  Cocks:  G.  L.  Bales. — The  plug  of 
a  full-way  single  or  multiple  way  plug-cock  has  a 
cross  section  of  less  than  a  semicircle.  The  spindle, 
which  may  be  screwed  into  the  casing,  may  be 
cranked  and  secured  to  the  plug  with  its  cranked 
portion  turned  either  from  or  towards  the  plug. 

16,249  —Fittings  for  Sinks,  Lavatory  Basins, 
Baths,  &c.  :  E.  Stephenson  and  S.  Robinson. — The 
cone-shaped  end  of  the  overflow  pipe  is  arranged  in 
engagement  with  a  conical  valve  seating,  which  is 
fastened  by  its  flange.  The  discharge  valve  is 
I  opened  and  closed  by  the  turning  of  the  overflow 
pipe,  the  conical  end  and  the  valve  seat  having  their 
port3  arranged  accordingly.  A  spindle,  which 
engages  with  a  cross-bar,  and  is  kept  down  with  a 
spring,  rotates  the  overfl  iw  pipe. 

16,293.— Flushing  Apparatus  :  y.  Burgum.— 
The  float  of  the  inlet  cock  is  utilised  as  the  crown 
I  and  inlet  of  the  siphon  for  discharge.  When  the 
1  crown  is  pressed  down  by  the  hand,  water  flows  to 
I  the  outlet  and  so  starts  the  flush.  In  another  form 
an  intermittent  and  automatical  action  is  brought 
about  by  means  of  a  well  at  the  base  of  the  float 
1  which  is  emptied  with  an  auxiliary  siphon,  and  a 
dribbling  time  passage  is  fitted  on  the  inlet  cock. 

16,352.  —  A  Chain  Pipe-Wrench  :  y.  H. 
Williams  &  Co. — The  chain  is  linked  to  a  rivet 
which  is  affixed  either  centrically  or  eccentrically  to 
the  head,  hooks  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tool 
and  engaging  with  the  cable  chain  (or  with  pins 
upon  a  flat  chain),  secure  the  loose  end3  of  the 
chain  which,  when  so  secured,  rests  in  a  space  into 
which  it  can  be  put  from  the  side.  The  flat  sides  of 
the  head  are  in  a  line  with  the  handle,  and  the  head 
should  be  toothed  in  order  that  one  may  use  either 
face. 

16,373.— Appliances  for  use  with  Rain-water 
and  Ventilation  Pipes  :  C.  Severs. — The  invention 
comprises  a  holdfast  or  bracket,  and  a  sliding  socket- 
section  for  facilitating  the  cleaning  of  the  pipe  and 
it3  connexions.  Grooved  jaws  of  the  holdfast  take 
lugs  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  bracket,  which  are 
then  fastened  with  set  screws  which  can  be  removed 
so  that  one  can  lift  the  socket  part  or  cause  it  to 
slide  along  the  upper  section  of  the  pipe. 

16,400.  —  Construction  of  Terraces,  Sub¬ 
ways,  AND  Roofs  :  T.  Potter. — Until  the  concrete 
I  has  become  set  it  is  held  up  with  beams  and  center- 
j  ing  -  boards  laid  upon  removable  wedges  on 
.  T_  -shaped  hangers  secured  to  the  walls  ;  in  order 
that  the  concrete  shall  not  crack  it  is  moulded  in 
short  widths.  Water  is  carried  off  by  gutters  or 
I  channels  fitted  in  the  joints. 

16,427.— Improvements  in  Grabs  :  F.  E.  Hulett. 
— The  cutting  edges  of  the  grab  work  in  flat  curves 
as  they  come  together  ;  to  the  front  ends  of  the  jaws 
1  are  pivoted  four  levers  hanging  from  a  shaft  which 
■  is  carried  by  triangular  side-plates.  Ears  fasten  the 
;  rear  ends  of  the  jaws  to  pivots  around  cams  that 
1  are  mounted  upon  the  projecting  ends  of  other 
1  shafts  carried  by  the  side-plates.  Cables  from  the 
:  cams  are  passed  to  drums  upon  the  projecting  ends 
of  another  shaft  carried  by  the  side-plates.  On  the 
1  last-named  shaft  are  drums  from  which  cables  pass 
:  around  loose  pulleys,  and  so  to  the  hoisting  engine. 

1  The  jaws  are  shut  by  slackening  cables  passed  from 
I  the  pivots  to  the  hoisting  engine,  and  they  are 
1  opened  by  slackening  the  second-mentioned  cables, 
land  by  sustaining  the  grab  upon  the  last-mentioned 
I  cables. 

1  16,474. — Dustbins:  R.  H.  Quine. — The  frame  of 
ithe  dustbin  fits  into  an  opening  in  a  wall  having  a 
1  door,  and  is  formed  of  half-rounded  top  and  bottom 
bars  secured  to  a  wooden  frame.  In  another  form, 
{the frame  has  a  hinged  front,  so  that  the  bin  can  be 
Tilled  and  be  removed  on  one  side  of  the  wall. 


16,495.— A  Method  of  Glazing  :  G.  Tolley  — 
The  leaden  strips  which  are  used  for  fastening  the 
sheets  to  wooden  or  metallic  bars  have  ribs  and 
wings,  and  gutters  to  carry  off  the  water  of 
condensation. 

16,50s. — Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone, 
Slabs,  Tiles,  &c. :  L.  Nobis  and  A.  Wenzel. — A 
composition  is  made  of  water,  Portland  cement 
mixed  with  asbestos-powder,  and  blast-furnace  slag 
mixed  with  asbestic.  During  the  process  of 
moulding  the  goods  may  be  strengthened  with 
asbestos-braids  inserted  into  the  mass.  The  braids, 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long  and  from  2  mm.  to  5  mm. 
thick,  are  stretched  in  a  frame  and  soaked  in  a  thin 
mixture  of  asbestos-powder,  water-glass,  and 
powdered  glass;  a  coating  of  that  admixture  is  then 
applied  to  them. 

16,561.— A  FUEL-ECONOMISER  :  A.  Gomersall  — 
The  contrivance,  which  may  be  made  either  in  one 
piece  or  in  two,  has  a  false  front  and  a  false 
bottom,  the  latter  being  arched  at  the  middle  so  as 
to  constitute  an  air-chamber.  Bars  or  pierced  slots 
are  fitted  in  the  false  bottom.  The  thickness  of  the 
grate-bars  should  be  gradually  lessened  upwards. 
If  the  appliance  is  made  in  two  pieces,  the  front 
portion  slides  in  front,  or  fits  on  the  top,  of  the 
bottom  portion. 

16,588.  —  A  Non-conducting  Covering  for 
Walls,  Partitions,  Pipes,  &c.  :  G.  A.  Herdman. 
—  The  covering  material  consists  of  slagwool 
treated  with  some  adhesive  substance,  such  as  sili¬ 
cate  of  soda,  and  is  then  pressed  in  a  mould  by 
ramming  it  around  a  mandrel  and  inside  a  sleeve  of 
muslin  to  make  it  into  tubes.  (Confer  also  No.  3,443 
of  1900.) 

16,600.  —  A  Guard  for  Wood  -  planing 
MACHINES  :  y.  Malkin,  y.  y.  Binns,  and  y.  Foster. — 
A  guard,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  differently  sized 
cutters,  has  a  cover  made  of  two  semi-circular  parts 
whereof  one  is  mounted  upon  an  upright  rod  of 
which  the  height  is  adjusted  in  a  bracket  ;  the  other 
part  slides  lengthwise  in  the  former  part,  and  is 
secured  in  its  place  with  a  screw  and  a  slot. 

16,628. — Ax  Electrical  Interrupter  :  H.  C. 
Newton. — A  metallic  bridge-piece  is  mounted  upon  a 
rod  which  a  motor  reciprocates  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
dip  into  and  out  of  some  mercury  in  a  chamber 
divided  into  compartments  ;  the  height  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  can  be  varied  by  means  of  a  saddle  or  block. 
In  other  forms  of  the  appliance  pivoted  bridge- 
pieces  are  used. 

16,640.— Artificial  Marble  :  0.  Hertwig  and 
E.  Liebaug.  —  An  intimate  admixture  made  of 
magnesium  chloride,  magnesite,  flint,  kaolin,  and 
water  is  poured  upon  polished  plate3  of  glass  or 
other  substance,  and  is  then  taken  off  when  it  has 
become  hard.  Pigments  may,  if  desired,  be  added 
to  the  ingredients.  The  composition  is  intended 
for  the  manufacture  of  wainscotting,  steps,  slabs, 
window  benches,  and  similar  goods. 

16,665.— Shaft  Tops  for  Ventilation  Pur¬ 
poses  :  y.  Orr  and  T.  McCulloch. — The  top  has  a 
flared  head  fitted  with  a  perforated  top  plate,  and 
having  a  separate  cover,  conical  rings  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  some  instances  between  those  parts. 
Short  tubes  may  be  fitted  on  to  the  openings  in  the 
top  plate,  and  the  plate  and  cover  are  in  one  form 
shaped  as  a  cylinder. 

16,684.  —  Expansible  Pulleys  for  Rope- 
tackle  :  D.  N.  Bertram  and  S.  Milne. — The  two 
halves  of  the  pulley,  each  of  which  has  arms,  a  boss, 
and  one  half  of  the  rim,  are  divided  in  a  plane 
through  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  One  half  is 
moved  away  from  the  other  for  adjusting  the 
diameter,  and  the  two  halves,  which  may  be  held 
together  with  springs,  are  joined  to  one  another 
with  a  set  of  crossed  and  pivoted  levers,  of  which 
the  inner  ends  engage  with  the  bosses  and  the  outer 
ends  with  the  rims.  The  boss  of  the  left-hand  half 
of  the  pulley  is  held  up  with  the  boss  of  a  hand- 
wheel  screwed  upon  a  sleeve  on  which  is  a  brake- 
wheel  that  will  bring  it  to  rest  and  provides  for  ad¬ 
justment  during  the  movement  of  the  pulley. 

16,697. — Means  of  Warming  Buildings  :  R. 
Roedcr. — A  radiator  or  heater  has  a  double-walled 
chamber  which  is  divided  into  compartments  and 
has  ribs  on  its  interior.  It  has  also  an  inner  box 
into  which,  and  thence  to  the  outlet,  the  heating 
medium  flows  up  the  compartments. 

16,710.— Electrical  Switches  :  H.  W.  Cox. — 
The  fixed  contacts  of  a  double-pole  switch  are 
arranged  in  two  pairs,  between  which  insulating- 
plates  are'laidj;  other  plates  pivoted  in  recesses  in  a 
rotatory  block  carry  the  contact-brushes,  and  have 
rollers  that  run  upon  the  edges  of  the  former  plates, 
which  constitute  cams  and,  in  combination  with 
springs,  effect  a  quick  action.  A  ratchet  device  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  turning  of  the  switch  in  only  one 
direction  ;  the  contacts,  which  have  suitable  arc-ing 
tips,  may  be  connected  with  fuses  or  conductors  to 
the  terminals,  and  a  single  pole  or  other  variation 
of  switch  may  be  produced  by  varying  the  contacts 
or  the  number  of  arms. 

16,721— Construction  of  Foundations  in 
Water-charged  Soil  :  N.  Schietkiewicz. — For  lay¬ 
ing  a  foundation  in  sand,  gravel,  or  other  soil  that 
is  charged  with  water  the  inventor  forces  liquid 
cement  through  pipes  into  the  ground  whilst  water 
is  being  pumped  up  through  another  pipe.  As  soon 
as  cement  is  seen  in  the  suction-pipe  the  apparatus 
is  lifted  up,  and  the  layer  of  gravel  above  is  charged, 
and  so  on,  until  the  surface  is  reached.  Plugs  of 
wood  or  metal  inserted  in  the  tubes  will  be  removed 


by  the  raising  of  the  tubes  or  the  pressure  of  the 
cement. 

16.732.— Fastenings  for  Windows  :  A.  L. 
Whitehead. — One  end  of  a  plate  is  pivoted  on  to 
the  meeting-bar  of  the  upper  sash,  and  its  other 
end  has  cross-bars  which  serve  to  guide  the  bolt  ; 
the  window  i3  fastened  by  turning  the  plate  over 
the  lower  sash,  whereupon  the  bolt  will  fall  against 
its  face.  When  the  bolt  is  lifted  and  the  plate  is 
turned  about  its  pivot  to  liberate  the  sashes  the 
window  can  be  opened. 

16.738. — A  Pile  driving  Machine:  T.Mobus.— 
The  ram-block  works  out  of  the  water  and  within  a 
tube  that  slides  in  guides  upon  the  frame  and  has  a 
cap  fitted  with  grippers  which  hold  the  pile  ;  a 
boat  carries  the  ram-frame,  rack-and-wheel  gearing 
lifts  and  lowers  the  hollow  tube,  wedges  through  a 
screwed  rod  draw  the  grippers  of  the  cap  together. 
The  tube  can  be  set  at  any  angle  desired,  as  the  ram- 
frame  is  pivoted  upon  a  bracket,  and  mechanical 
instead  of  hand  power  may  be  used  for  raising  the 
ram-block. 

16.739.  — Means  of  Stopping  Leaks  in  Pipes: 
y.  Dunn. — For  packing  a  leak  in  elbows,  tees,  and 
other  joints  without  disconnecting  the  pipe  the  in¬ 
ventor  devises  a  compressible  packing-ring,  which  is 
held  in  its  place  by  an  outer  ring  and  a  clamp 
which  he  secures  on  the  pipe  with  inwardly  pro¬ 
jecting  set  screws.  The  four  sections  of  the  outer 
ring  are  hinged  to  one  another  with  complemental 
tenons,  which  enable  the  parts  to  move  lengthwise. 

16,762.— Electrical  Switches  :  H.  0.  Farrell. — 
For  affording  good  contact  at  the  pivot  and  a  quick 
break  when  the  switch  is  opened  the  switch-blades 
have  their  two  members  hinged  together  and 
pivoted  in  a  post,  or  they  are  similarly  connected. 
When  in  the  “on”  position  the  pressure  together 
of  the  free  ends  in  the  contact-jaws  imparts  a 
resultant  pressure  on  the  post.  In  another  form 
two  adjustable  screws  effect  the  pressure  upon  the 
switch-blades. 

16,775.— Means  of  Heating  Water  for  Build¬ 
ings,  Hot-houses,  &c.  .-  R.  Stubbs.— A  set  of  tubes, 
joined  to  one  another  at  their  ends  by  cross  tubes 
or  a  hollow  flat  box,  forms  a  hollow  water  chamber 
which  is  placed  above  a  saddle-shaped  boiler  and 
communicates  by  two  pipes  with  the  flow-pipe  and 
the  return-pipe  ;  other  two  pipes  from  the  water- 
jacket  of  the  flue  communicate  with  the  flow-pipe 
and  the  return-pipe  respectively. 

16,788  —A  Ball- and- Float  Valve  :  y.  Askew. 
— For  the  rapid  filling  of  a  flushing  cistern  and  for 
similar  purposes  the  inventor  causes  the  float-arm, 
which  is  joined  to  the  cock,  to  be  locked  when  in 
the  opened  position  by  means  of  a  pivoted  arm  on 
which  a  float  is  mounted,  and  of  which  a  tooth, 
near  the  pivot,  engages  with  a  rack  upon  the  arm  of 
the  valve-float  during  the  filling  of  the  cistern.  The 
locking-float  will  be  lifted  and  released  when  the 
cistern  is  full. 

16.794— Manufacture  of  Bricks.-  The  Baron 
L.  Barreto. — For  making  and  hardening  bricks  that 
contain  lime,  a  compound  of  unslaked  lime,  1  part, 
and  ground  ashes,  clinker,  or  sand,  2  parts,  with 
water  enough  for  slaking  the  lime,  is  put  into  a 
drum  which  is  rolled  to  and  fro  upon  rails.  A 
mixture  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  lime  is 
obtained  by  adding  more  ashes  or  sand.  The 
moulded  goods  are  hardened  by  the  action  of  steam 
in  a  cylinder  for  about  twelve  hours,  at  a  pressure 
of  iro  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  drum  has  a 
water-supply  pipe,  steam-tight  covers,  a  safety 
valve,  a  pressure  gauge,  &c.,  and  the  moulded  bricks 
are  stacked  upon  a  table  in  a  truck  that  runs  upon 
rails  in  the  steaming  cylinder. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  December  19. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake  on 
“  The  Study  and  Delineation  of  Old  Buildings.” 

7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Mr.  J.  N.  S. 
Williams  on  “  Recent  Practice  in  the  Design,  Construc¬ 
tion,  and  Operation  of  Raw  Cane  Sugar  Factories  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.”  If  time  permits,  there  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  meeting  a  brief  Report  from  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  in  April  last  to  consider  and 
analyse  the  written  communications  received  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  discussion  on  the  standardisation  of  flanges  and 
flanged  fittings.  8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  P.  R.  Wray  on  “Electricity  Supply  from  Double- 
Current  Generators.”  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  20. 

The  Craft  School  {Globe-road,  Bethnal  Green,  E). — 
Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme  on  “  Old  Christmas  Customs.” 

8.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  23. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Paper  to  be  further 
discussed— “  The  Rupnarayan  Bridge,  Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway,”  by  Mr.  S.  Martin-Leake.  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  December  27. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw  on 
“  Locomotion  :  on  the  Earth,  through  the  Water,  in  the 
Air.”  I.  3  p.m. 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

December  2.— By  StraKer  &  Son  (at 
Abergavenny). 

Llantillio  Pertholey,  &c.,  Mon.— Little  Llwyn* 

frank  Farm,  84  a.  1  r.  32  p.,  f.,  y.r.  52/.  ios...  ^1,500 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  20,  1902. 


December  3.— By  Lee  &  Farr  (at  Slough). 

Slough,  Bucks.— i,  Mackenzie-st.,  and  77,  High- 

st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  97/. .  X.2,300 

75,  High-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  60/.  .  i.45° 

12,  William-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r.  45/. .  870 

Stoke-rd.,  the  Leopold  Coffee  Tavern,  f.,  y.r. 

25/.  . 650 

Jubilee  Villas,  f.g.r.  9/.  12s. ,  reversion  in  84 

yrs . 250 

Windsor-rd.,  Herschel  Lodge  and  Milton  Lodge, 

f.,  y.r.  121/. . 2,000 

Windsor-rd.,  f  g.r.  30/.,  reversion  in  68  yrs .  750 

December  4.— By  Slade  &  Church  (at 
Croydon). 

Croydon.  —  Blunt-rd..  Claremont  House,  e.r. 

ico/.  ;  also  15  and  17,  Croham-rd.,  y.r.  56/.  f.  2,160 

December  6.— By  Fox  &  Vergette  and  G.  C. 

Walker  (at  Bedford). 

Cople,  Beds.— Grange  Farm,  hi  a.  3  r.  gp.,  f.  ..  3,000 

Part  of  Middle  Farm,  also  allotments,  281  a.  1  r. 

38  p.,  f.  .  7.500 

Hoo  Farm,  232  a.  or.  13  p.,  f.  . ►.-•••  4.S00 

The  Five  Bells  Inn  and  5  a.  o  r.  14  p.,  f. . 

House  (with  off-licence)  and  3  a.  o  r.  17  p.,  f.  . . 

Twelve  freehold  cottages  and  8  a.  o  r.  38  p . 

Six  freehold  houses  and  2  a  1  r.  5  p . 

Willington,  Beds.— Two  freehold  cottages  and 


December  8.— By  Chancellor  &  Sons. 
Speen,  Berks.— Foley  Lodge  and  53,  a  o  r.  26  p.,f. 
By  Cronks. 

Sevenoaks,  Kent.— The  Common,  Fernside  and 


The  Common,  Tweed  Bank  and  $  a 
By  Hampton  &  Sons. 
Bexley  Heath,  Kent. — The  Red  Hou 


,f.,  y.r.  75/. 


182/.  . 


yrs. 
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By  Henry  Holmes  &Co. 
Marylebone.— 13  and  15,  Mortimer-st.  (shops  and 

flats),  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.  y.r.  510/.  2s . 

Fitzroy-square. — 57  and  59,  Cleveland-st.,  u.t.  46 

yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  y.r.  289/.  18s . 

78,  Charlotte-st.,  and  1,  Chitty-st.  (S),  f.,  y.r. 

211/.  . 

Marylebone.— 143,  Gt.  Portland-st.  (S),  u.t.  4} 

yrs.,  g.r.  34/.  y.r.  201/.  6s . 

Norwood.— 40,  Howard-rd.,  f.,e.r.  70/. . 

December  9. — By  S.  Walker  &  Son. 
Brixton.— 33,  Winslade-rd.,  u.t.  64J  yrs.,  g.r.  7/. 

xos. ,  y.r.  35/.  . . 

Sydenham. — 21,  23,  25,  and  27,  Relinque-rd.,  u.t. 

68i  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  w.r.  83/.  4s . 

16  to  26  (even),  Maddin-rd.,  u.t.  68J  yrs.,  g.r. 

28 1.  7s.,  w.r.  132/.  12s.  . . 

13  to  23  (odd),  Maddin-rd.,  u.t.  6BJ  yrs.,  g.r. 

27/.,  W.r.  I22f.  12s . — . 

Kilburn. — 170,  172,  and  174,  Alexandra-rd.,  u.t. 

59J  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.  11s.,  y.r.  155* . 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

PeDge. — 71,  Kingswood-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  33/.  16s . 

1  to  12,  Prince  s-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  249/.  12s . 

19  to  24,  Prince’s-rd.,  u.t.  79$  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 

w.r.  132/.  1 2s . 

By  Perkins  &  Sons  (on  the  Premises). 
Worthing,  Sussex. — Byron-rd.,  Westwood,  f.,  p... 

By  J.  C.  Platt  (at  Hammersmith). 
Hammersmith. — 9,  10,  and  11,  St.  Paul's-cres. 

(S),  f.,  y.r.  173* . . . . . 

Fulham. — 115  and  117,  Bishop’s-rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs., 

g.r.  18/.,  y.r.  85/.  . 

Shepherd's  Bush. — 1,  2,  and  3,  Wells-rd.,  f.,  w.r. 

109/.  4s.  . . 

i,  Blomfield-villas,  area  11,300  ft.,  f.,  p . 

Barnes. — 129,  Castelnau,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r. 

4*^  . 

December  10.— By  G.  Brinsley  &  Son. 
Tottenham.— 2t,  23,  25,  2g,  31,  and  33,  Braemar- 

rd.,  f.,  w.r.  224 /.  16s . . . 

By  Elliott,  Son,  &  Boyton. 

Old  Kent-rd.— 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Calminglon-rd.,  u.t. 

78 J  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.,  w.r.  239/.  4s . 

By  Smallpiece,  Allen,  &  Co. 

Ashford,  Middx.— Woodthorpe-rd.,  The  Cottage 

and  plot  of  buildine  land,  f.,  y.r.  13/. . 

By  Trollopes. 

Chelsea.— Sloane  Court  West,  i.g.r.  57/.  10s.,  u.t. 

92  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  . 

By  Weston  &  Sons. 

Wandsworth. — 24,  Merton-rd.  (S),  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g.r.  8/.,  y.r.  36/. . 

Brixton. — 35,  Lorn-rd.,  u.t.  23I  yrs.,  g.r.  x?/., 

y.r.  48/.  . 

By  Norman  &  Son. 

Canning  Town. — 21  to  31  (odd),  Chauntler-rd.,  f., 


By  Robert  Day. 

Sydenham. — 180,  Sydenham-rd.  (S),  u.t.  61  yrs., 

g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  22/ .  ^250 

Holloway. — 53  and  55,  Langdon-rd.,  u.t.  75  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  y.r.  60/ .  590 

By  Geo.  Head  &  Co. 

Westclift'e-on-Sea,  Essex.— 77,  Hamlet  Court-rd. 

(S),  f.,  y.r.  no/. .  2,185 

Norwood. — 4,  Portland-parade  (S)and  2,  Oakley- 

mews,  u.t.  98  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  70 1 .  650 

By  Wm.  F.  Laing. 

Leyton. — 113,  Grange  Park-rd.,  u.t.  6sJyrs.,  g.r. 

$L,  y.r.  21/. .  185 

Stepney.— 53  to  59  (odd),  Gold-st.,  and  4, 

Brilliant-st.,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  w.r.  143/...  850 

By  Marten  &  Carnaby. 

Dulwich. — 47,  Lancaster-rd.,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 

e.r.  80 /. .  825 

By  C.  C.  &  T.  Moore. 

Stepney. — 1,  Matlock-st.,  with  builder's  yard  in 

rear,  u.t.  23J  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  xos.,  y.r.  26/ .  270 

Limehouse. — 3,  Rhodeswell-rd.  (S),  f.,  w.r. 

31/.  4s.  . .  300 

16,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  u.t.  29 yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  xos., 

y  r-  42^  .  250 

5,  Dunstan’s-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  w.r. 

s4^-  14s . 125 

By  Rutley,  Son,  &  Vine. 

Willesden. — 32,  33,  34,  and  35,  Victor-ter.  (S),  f., 

y.r.  175/. .  2,500 

Highbury. — Benwell-rd.,  f.g.r.  32/.,  reversion  in 

61  yrs .  880 

Bayswater. — 24  and  26,  Newton-rd.,  u.t.  18  yrs., 

g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  95/ .  595 

By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Wimbledon. — 7,  Lower  Downs-rd.,  u.t.  80  yrs., 

g.r.  12/.,  e,r.  50/.  .  330 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent  ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession  ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental  ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road ;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  :  gdns  for  gardens :  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr. 
for  grove  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o. 
for  offices  ;  s.  for  shops. 


34  to  40  (even),  Hill-st.,  f.,  w.r.  93/.  12s . 

3  to  11  (odd),  Chauntler-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.,  w.r.  146/.  1 8s . 

255>  257,  and  258,  Victoria  Dock-rd.  (S),  f., 

y.r.  92/.  . I . . . 

Plaistow. — 78  to  98  (even),  Morgan-st.,  u.t.  72$ 

yrs.,  g.r.  34/.,  w.r.  158/.  4s . . 

Commercial -road  East.— 41,  Whitehorse-st.  (S), 

f.,  y.r.  55/.  . . . 

Stratford.— 164  to  192  (even),  High-st.,  u.t.  42J 

yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  y.r.  503/.  12s . . . . 

Bow. — Wellington-rd.,  f.g.r.  8/.,  reversion  in  61 


December  11.— H.  J.  Eliss  &  Sons. 
Bethnal  Green.— 3,  Holly bush-gdns.,  with  stable, 

yard,  &c.,  f.,  y.r.  100/. . 

Bonner-rd.,  i.g.r.  r2/.,  u.t.  4ij  yrs.,  g.r.  nil.... 
Hackney-rd.— 59  to  67  (odd),  St.  Peter-st.,  u.t.  51J 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  w.r.  162/.  10s.  . . ... . 

Buckhurst  Hill.— Queen's-rd.,  Vstrad,  f.,  y.r. 

38/. . 

By  Cane  &  Co. 

South  Kensington. — 52,  Drayton-gdns. ,  u.t.  41 

yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  y.r.  80/. . 

By  Chadwick  &  Sons. 

Hammersmith. — 3,  Black  Lion-lane,  f.,  y.r.  35/... 
Caledonian-rd.— 20,  Wynford-rd.  (S),  f.,y.r.’45/. 

74,  Cummings-st.,  f.,  y.r.  19/.  xos . 

68  and  72,  Muriel-st.,  f.,  w.r.  74/.  2s . 

Barnsbury. — 19,  20,  and  21,  Upper  Park-st.,  u.t. 

6  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  y.r.  96/ . 

By  Henry  H.  Collier. 

Herne  Hill. — 53,  Fawnbrake-av.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r. 

xof.  xos.,  . . . . 

Dulwich.— 11,  Croxted-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/.  4s.  4d.,  y.r.  55/.  . 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

*»*  Our  aim  in  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Hard  Stocks  __  1  13  0  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 
Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles .  1  10  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Facing  Stocks  _  _  2  12  o  ,,  „  „ 

Shippers  250  „  ,,  ,, 

Flettons . ..176  „  at  railway  depflt 

Red  Wire  Cuts  1  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  So,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  ...450  ,,  „  „ 

Do.,  Bullnose  . ....  4  11  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ....  480,,  ,,  ,, 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers— 13  o  e  „  „  ,, 

Headers  ...........  xa  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  ......  17  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .........  19  o  o  n  „  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  . 20  o  o  ,,  ,,  1, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
GlazedStretchers 

and  Headers  ..  12  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats .  14  o  o  ,,  „  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Headers..  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  .  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints .  14  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 
Salt  Glazed ....  a  o  o 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  . . ... ...  — 

Thames  Ballast  . . .  o  o  ,,  „ 

Best  Portland  Cement  .  30  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime . .  21  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime . . . .  — . .  xos.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 
STONE. 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

STONE. 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  ....  ....  2  6  per  ft.  super  del.  rly.  depot, 
in.  Sawn  two  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes). .  o  11J  ,,  „ 

in.  to  2J  in.  Sawn  o 


7i 


side  slabs  (random 

sizes)  . .  ( 

I  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  o 
Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3  o  per  ft.  c 
c  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 

40  ft.  sup.) . 2  8  per  ft.  si 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Dirt  _ _  _  .  _  ,, 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes)  ..12  ,, 

2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags . o  5  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks 

,  „  ,,6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 

1  11  1,  3  in.  do. 

SLATES, 
in.  £  s.  d. 

20X10  best  blue  Bangor.  .13  2  6  per  ic 
20X12  ,,  ,,  ,,  ..13  17  6 

10  best  seconds  „  12  15  o 

20X12  „  ,,  ,,  13  10  o 

16X  8  best  ,,  700 

10  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..12  50 

16X8  best  bluePortmadoc  600 
20  x  xo  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green..  —  15  o  o 
20  x  12  ,,  „  16  10  o 

18X10  „  „  xx  10  o 

16  x  8  ,,  „  876 

20  x  10  permanent  green  10  10  o 


3  per  ft.  cube, 
deld.  rly.  dep8t. 

7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depdt. 


16X8 


6  5  c 


TILES, 

s.  d. 

Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles ..42  o  per  1,000,  at  rly.  depCt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles. .  _  3  7  per  doz.  ,,  , 

Best  Broseley  tiles . ..50  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles.. ....  52  6  „ 

Hip  and  valley  tiles.. . .  4  o  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  peri, 000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  «.  —  60  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles  ... - -  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  ...........  3  ,, 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .  5t  9  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles  ..  — . .  4  x  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles..  - ...  —  38  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles  . 48  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  50  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  8  ,, 

WOOD. 

Building  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 

Deals :  best  3  In.  by  xx  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d, 

by  g  in.  and  xi  m.. —  —  —  —  15  xo  o  16  10  c 

Deals  :  best  3  by  9. . ..  ..  — .  1410  o  15  10  c 

Battens:  best  2$  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in .  xx  10  o  12  xo  c 

Battens  :  best  2$  by  6  and  3  by  6  —  o  10 


less  than  best, 
o  per  yard,  delivered. 


Ancaster  In  blocks  . 


s.  d. 


1  per  ft.  cube,  deld. 


y.  depot 


Farleigh  Down  Bath  ..18 

Beer  in  blocks _ 16 

Grinshill  ,,  ....  1  10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2  ! 

Darley  Dale  in  blocks.  .24 
RedCorsehill  ,,  25  ,, 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  o 
Red  Mansfield  „  24  ,, 

York  Stone — Robin  Hood  Quality. 
Scappled  random  blocks  2  10 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 
40  ft.  super.) . ..2  3  per  foot  super. 


Deals  :  seconds  ........ - . .  —  — 

Battens :  seconds  ..  ..  — . . ...  — 

2  in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  — 

2  in.  by  4$  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _ 
Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  1 J  in.  by  7  in.  —  . .  —  — 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig 
or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  — . . 4  xc 

Seconds  . 4  I 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  3  is 

Small  timber  (6  in.  to  8  in.)  ....  3  c 

Swedish  balks . 2  1; 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average) ...  3  ! 

Joiners’  Wood.  A 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3  in.  by  xx  in.  —  23  1 

3  in.  by  9  in.  ..  . . 21  1 

Battens,  2$  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  jn.  17  1 
Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  n 
ii  ii  3  in- by  9  j“-  17  * 

Battens,  2}  in.  and  3_in.  by  7  in.  13  1 
Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 
and  9  in.  ....... —  ...........  15  1 

Battens,  2 J  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  1 
Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in, 

by  xx  ip . .  a  1 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  _. ..  — .  18 

Battens.. . .  13  1 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

xi  in . . . x6 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  — . 14  1 

Battens . . xx  1 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

xi  in . . . 13  J 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  ..... .........  13 

Battens . xo 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  :— 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  1 
„  ,,  3  in.  by  9  in.  13  1 

Battens.... . . .  n 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  xx  in.  13  : 

11  n  n  3  in.  by  9  in.  12  1 

,,  ,  „  battens .  9  : 


o  less  than 
in.  and  8  ini 
less  thanbest 


At  per  load  of  50  ft. 


Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes.. 

Oddments  . . . ....... 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  . . 


[S«  also  nextpagt. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

At  per  standard. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . 20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine— Planks,  per  ft.  cube..  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  .. . ..  o  2  6  o  3  6 

Small  ,,  ,,  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  . .  050  05 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  . o  o  7  o  o  8 

i  in.  do.  do.  _ o  o  64  -  -  - 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch  . .  o  o  9  o  on 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  .  o  1  6  o  2  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch .  o  010  o  1  o 

Teak,  per  load  .  16  10  o  90  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube .  040  ... 

Prepared  Flooring—  Per  square. 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot  . . . .  o  13  6  017  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched  ....  . .  o  14  o  o  18  o 

ii  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched .  o  16  o  1  1  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot . .  on  6  o  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched .  012  o 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  .  o  i4  6  o  16  6 

3  in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 

beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o  ii  o  o  13  6 
1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14 

3  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  ir  6  o  13  6 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  gd.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 

JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steeljoists,  ordinary  sections  650  750 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  95° 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  .  7  17  6  8  17  6 

Flitch  Plates  .  8  5  o  815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  2  6  850 

METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 

e,  ..  d.  £  ..  d. 

Common  Bars .  7  15  o  8  5  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars  ”. .  10  10  o  ... 

Mild  Steel  Bars  . .  q  o  o  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  10  o 

,,  ,,  galvanised .  16  o  o  ... 

(*  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Biack. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  10  o  o  -  -  • 

,,  ,,  to  26  g .  12  10  o 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  is  o  -  -  - 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g-  13  S  o  ... 

1,  „  26  g .  14  5  o  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 
quality : — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o 

1,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o  -  - 

II  11  26  g .  18  o  o  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o  -  - 

n  >1  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  - 

11  11  26  g .  14  5  o 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  - 

n  11  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  -  - 

„  n,  .  »  *6e .  14  s  o  -  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  5  o  915 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


LEAD,  &c. 

Per  ton,  ii 

:  Lead — Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up,  13  5 

I  Pip.  in  coils  . .  ,3,5 

boil  Pipe . . .  16  5 

Compo  Pipe  .  16  5 

!  Zinc— Sheet— 

1  Vieille  Montagne .  ton  25  o 

Silesian  . .  24  10 

■  Copper — 

Strong  Sheet..  — . per  lb  001 

Thin  . —  .  ,,  o  01 

Copper  nails  _  ,,  001 

:  Brass— 

Strong  Sheet _  „  00 

Thin  j,  ......uuu  ,,  001 

;  Tin — English  Ingots—  —  —  ,,  01 

Solder— Plumbers' _ _  „  00 

Tinmen’s  . —  — —  ,,  00 

!  Blowpipe  _ _ ,,  00 


PRICES  CURRENT  {Continued). 

OILS,  &c.  £  s 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  in  pipes  or  barrels  ..per  gallon  o  : 

n  ,1  ,,  in  drums  .  ,,  o  ; 

Boiled  ,,  „  in  pipes  or  barrels  —  ,,  o  : 

11  ,1  _ in  drums  . —  ,,  o  : 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  _ . „  ,,  o 

i f  in  drums .  ,,  0 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  c 

Red  Lead,  Dry . . . .  n  JO  c 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty . . .  per  cwt.  o  £ 

Stockholm  Tar _ _ _ per  barrel  1  1; 


VARNISHES,  &c.  Per  gallon. 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  .  ^0  8  o 

Pale  Copal  Oak .  0  10  6 

Supti  fine  Pale  Elastic  Oak .  o  12  6 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  .  0  10  6 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches .  o  14  o 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  0  12  6 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage .  016  o 

Fine  Pale  Maple  .  0  16  o 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal .  oi3  o 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil. . .  1  1  c 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . . .  o  18  o 

White  Copal  Enamel  .  1  4  0 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . .  0  ia  o 

Best  Japan  Gold  Size . _ .  o  10  6 

Best  Black  Japan .  016  o 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Stain  _ _  0  9  0 

Brunswick  Black . . .  0  3  6 

Berlin  Black .  o  16  o 

Knotting . . ......  010  o 

French  and  Erush  Polish  . . . .  ...  _  o  ic  o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters, 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  Tests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 


Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  n 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis- 
{actory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


HOUNSLOW  (Middlesex). — For  alterations  and  addi- 
wnisu°  »»  84’  High-street,  Hounslow,  for  Mr.  F. 

nil  im.  1  Pav‘es'  architect  and  surveyor,  Town 

supplied  ■IT1°erS’  '  street-  Hounslow.  Quantities 

Ch...  Emmett.. ..i;,,644A,?  1,  ..  /SS,8  0  3 

D.  D.  Heath  ....  1,950  10  o  ..  _ 

A.  Westbrook _  i.sas  o  o  me  n  « 

W.  Irwin,  Isling-  *5  5  °  0  "  925  0  o 

ton‘  .  i.548  00  ..  849  o  o 


HOUNSLOW.  — For  additions  to  No.  86,  High-street, 
Hounslow.  Mr.  W.  A.  Davies,  architect,  Hounslow:— 
W-  Irw,n  . £660 


HOUNSLOW  (Middlesex). — For  four  shops,  corner  of 
Lampton-road  and  High-street,  Hounslow,  for  Mr.  A. 
Ramsden.  Mr.  W.  A.  Davies,  aichitect  and  surveyor, 
Town  Hall  Chambers,  Hounslow.  Quantities  supplied  :- 

H.  Eydmann  . £5,700  I  Dorey  &  Sons . .65,500 

Emmett  .  5,575  I  W.  WLdom .  5  395 

^c.kl!n  .  5.552  I  S.  Hiscock  .  5,250 

NlcIl0ls .  5.540  |  W.  Irwin  .  5  250 


HOUNSLOW  (Middlesex).- For  new  roads,  sewers, 
footpaths,  and  kerbing,  &c.,  on  the  Kingsley  Estate. 
Hounslow.  Mr.  W.  A.  Davies,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  en- 

Jtneer  : — 

•  Macklin  .  . £1,768  1  Mowlem  &  Co .  £1,619. 

b.  Kavanagh  .  1,698  |  Lawrence  &  Thacker  1,522 


HOVE  (Sussex). — For  the  execution  of  road  works, 
Oranville-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Hove  :— 

Parsons  &  Sons,  118,  Church-road,  Hove*..  £394 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions,  &c.,  at 
515,  Kentish  Town-road,  N.W.,  for  the  London  and 
Provincial  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  W.  Batting,  architect, 
7,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  O. 
Law,  5,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

,?•  Ball  . £ 1,661  I  Stanley  Bird  &  Co.  £1,498 

Williams  &  Carnall  1,567  |  Gould  &  Brand  ... .  1,479 

vr' ^\Be  %WrU' “  '  1  >514  I  Sims  &  Wood .  1,426 

Marchant  &  Hirst  ..  1,499  I  A.  A.  Webber. .  1,379 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  J03  and  107,  Upper 
Clapton-road,  N.,  for  Dr.  W.  B.  Benjafield.  Mr.  Arthur 
Tighe,  architect,  70,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  : — 

Barrett  &  Power. ...  £2,196  I  Ellis  &  Turner . £1,750 

Snewin  Bros .  i,',^  Lawrence  &  Son....  1,744 

Osborn  &  Son .  1,870  |  Thompson  &  Son*  ..  1,599 

LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  the  necessary  wiring 
and  fittings,  and  for  the  necessary  electric  hell  installations 
at  Clapham  and  Highbury  fire-stations,  for  the  London 
County  Council  : — 


TENDERS. 

***  Owing  to  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Builder  will 
be  published  next  week  on  Wednesday  instead  of  Friday. 
All  communications  for  the  Editor  must  therefore  reach 

ir  office  not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  morning. 

*  Denotes  accepted,  f  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRIERLEY  HILL  (Staffs.). — For  the  erection  of 
technical  school,  library,  &c.,  for  the  Urban  District 
Council.  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Harpur,  Surveyor,  Council  Offices, 
Brierley  Hill : — 


W.  G.  Murrir 
Jackson  Bros  , 
Bennett  &  Co.  334 
Mossop  &  Co.  387 


Claplia: 
<6554  1 


A.  &  S.  T.  Bishop  ..  £5,365 

Wm.  Hopkins .  5,300 

Sapcote  &  Sons  ....  5,267 
Brooks  &  Tandy ... .  5,120 

J.  Herbert  .  5,°i4 

Meredith  .  4.978 

F.  L.  Jones .  4,065 


T.  Griffiths  . £4,805 

Dallow  .  4,700 

Guest  &  Sons .  4,650 

Oakley  &  Coulson..  4,627 
C.  Horton,  Brierley 
Hill*  .  4,457 


London 
£ 


CARDIFF, 
the  Corporati 
Cardiff : — 

.  Waterman 
W.  Parnall  . . 

Gough  Bros. 

Symonds  &  Co.  600 
\.  W.  Cad- 
wallader  ....  564  7 


•  £813 
.  696 
690 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  . .  „•  ..r . . . . . . . .  2gd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

„  fourths  . . ijd. 

21  oz.  thirds .  3^d. 

,,  fourths _ — . 2jjd. 

26  oz.  thirds . .  4d. 

„  fourths  . . ...  3Jd. 

32  oz.  thirds . . . .  5d. 

„  fourths  . 4^d. 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . „ .  3d. 

ii  21 .  4d. 

|  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate .  ijjd. 

A  ,,  11  >•  . . 2d. 

i  ..  .  ..  .  2jd. 
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CONTRACTS,  COMPETITIONS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

(For  some  Contract,.  tc..  « till  open,  tai  «*  i/tttalrf  ■'»  »■*  ™  '«""■>  _ 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Designs  for  Voimniur  Doildings.  Cap,  ol Good  Hop*  S'.’.  Sfc  ami  100i.' 

•Extension  of  Town  Hall .  Kettering  U  D  C .  bb  ••  40<-,  “ua  2,<*  ••• 

•New  Free  Library  . .  FontVDridd  U.D.C .  Not  stated . 

•New  Public  Offices .  ,  _ 


J an.  31 
Mar.  31 
No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Ilouse,  Blaengarw .  • 

Post  Office,  Limerick  . . 

Offices,  Water-street,  Liverpool  . •••;•;••  • 

Alterations  to  Nos.  1  &  3,  Promenade,  Bridlington ... 

Public  Baths,  Baltic-street . 

Library  Buildings,  Anderstou  . 

Sewer,  Oak  Hill-road  . . . 

Two  Houses,  Hensiugbam,  near  Whitehaven  .  .... 

Additions  to  Busiueso  Premises,  Hull  . •••• 

Additions  to  Invercauld  Arms  Hotel,  Braemar . 

Twenty-live  Cottages,  Whelley ......  . 

Fourier u  Cottages.  Kllis-street,  W  belley . 

Twenty-five  Houses,  Pengam.  Wales  . . 

House  aud  Shop,  near  Brynammau,  Wales . 

Additions  to  School.  Duon-street,  Jarrow  . 

Police  Station.  Great  Aytou  . . 

Street  W  orks,  Kimberley-street  . 

Street  Works,  Baxter-ruad . . . 

Mortuary  chapel,  near  Ooole . •  . . . ■■■■■■  • 

Business  Premises,  Alexanora-road.  Aberystwytn 
Thirty-four  Artisans'  Dwellings,  Kustenburgh- street 

Hoad  Materials,  Ac.,  Horsham . 

Iron  Fencing,  urantown,  N.B . — . 

House,  (lleuville,  Co.  Cork . 

8chools  . . . . 

Cottages  . •••— . . . . 

Supply  of  Stores,  Materials,  Ac . ••••••••  •■••••• 

Additions  to  the  Victoria  lutirmary,  Northwich  . 

•Park  Keeper's  Lodge,  Ac . . 

•Building  lor  Bakery  . . -  .  . .  • 

•Foundations of  Chief  Fire  station,  Police  station,  Ac 

Modern  Cooking  Appliances  . 

Road  Works,  Bridge-street . 

•Public  Free  Library  . 

•Lunatic  Asylum  . —•••••••«••• . 

•New  School  at  selwyne-avenue,  Hale  End.  Ac . - 

•Artificial,  Ac.,  Paviog  Stone . . 

•Erection  of  Head  Offices,  Liverpool  . 

Concrete  Works,  Monaltne  Bridge,  Ballater,  N.B . 

Street  Works,  Hill-street,  Ac . 

Additions  to  Schools,  Glanadda  . 


Messrs  Elder,  Dempster  A  Co.. 

Mr.  W.  H.  llplady  . 

Glasgow  Corporation  . 


Walthamstow  U.D.C. 


Messrs.  Bladons . 

Wigan  Corporation  .. 


North  Riding  County  Couocil  ., 
West  Hartlepool  Corporation  .. 

Sale  U.D.C.  ...  . 

Swiuetleet  Parish  Council  . 


Heworth  (Durham)  School  Board. 

Strabaue  (Ireland)  R  D  c. . 

Borough  of  Camberwell . 


Acton  District  Council  . 

Sbeeruess  Economical  Society,  Ld 

Manchester  Corporation  .  . 

Down  District  Luuaiic  Asylums  ... 

Dollar  (N.B.)  T  .wu  Couucil  . 

Ilkestou  Corporation  . 

York  Asylum  Visiting  Committee, 

Walthamstow  school  Board . 

Batiersea  Borough  Council  . 

Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  ... 
Consett  (Duiham)  iron  Co . 


Forms  of  Tender,  Ac.,  Supplied  by 


C.  Davies.  20.  Strand,  Blaengarw,  Wales . . 

District  Office  of  Public  Works,  Limerick  . . .  . 

Bnggs  A  Oo.,  Architects,  61,  North  John-street,  Liverpool . 

.1  Karushaw,  Architect,  Carlton  House,  Bridliogton  . . 

J.  Lindsay,  City  Chamoers,  Glasgow  . .  . 

Stewart  A  Paterson,  Architects,  143,  West  Regent-st.,  Glasgow  . 
G  w  Holmes,  Civil  Kugiueer,  Town  Hall,  Walthamstow . 

A.  Huddart,  Architect,  li,  Lowther-street,  Whitehaven  . 

B.  S.  Jac  ibs,  Architect,  Bowl-alley-lane,  Hull  .  . . 

Jenkius  A  Marr,  Civil  Engineer,  1(3,  Bridge-street,  Aberdeen . 

H.  Jevons,  Municipal  Offices,  Wigan . . . 

do. 


Tollington  (Lancs.)  U.D.C . 

Bang  'i-  School  Board  . 


D.  Williams,  Board  School,  Pengam  ......... .  . 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  Architect,  Greenville  House,  Btyuatnman  ..  .. 

T.  H.  Spencer,  School  Board  Offices,  .larrow  . . . . 

\v .  H  Brierley,  Architect,  13,  Leudal,  York . . . 

j.  \v .  Brown,  Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool . . 

W.  lfylt,  Engineer,  Council  Offices,  Sale . 

J  A.  Jones,  Architect,  7,  Queen's-terrace,  Aberystwyth,  Wales.. 

J.  11.  Hirst,  City  Architect,  Town  Hall,  Hull  .  ......  . . . 

W .  B.  Barter,  Civil  Engineer.  4,  Worthing  road,  Horsham  . 

Donald  Grant, Grantown,  N.B .  . 

T.  F.  Hynes.  Architect,  21,  south  Mall,  Cork . 

U  Miller,  Architect,  Felling . . . . 

J.  E.  Sharkte,  Couocil  Offices,  Strabane  . . • . •  ••• . . 

W  Octoby,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Camberwell,  S.E . 

J.  A.  Cowley,  38,  Witton- street,  Northwich  . . . 

surveyor  to  the  Couucil.  212,  High-street,  Acton,  w . 

Office  of  the  Sheerness  Economical  Society,  Ltd.,  Sheerness  - - 

city  Treasurer,  Town  Hail,  Manchester  . •••••• . 

Graeme,  Walt  A  lulloch.  ?7a,  Vlccoria-street,  Belfast . 

Mr.  Young,  Town  Hall,  Dollar,  N.B.  ..  . 

Hunter  A  Woodhouse,  Ucliitects,  Helper  . . . 1 

A.  creer,  Architect.  Guildhall,  York  ..  ..  . -  . . •-•••• . 

Architect  to  the  Board,  school  Board  Offices,  W  althamstow. . 

Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Buildiugs,  Lavender  Hill,  S.w. 
Briggs  A  Wotstenholme,  Ac.,  Archts.,61, North  John-st.,  Liverpool! 

.1.  ocott,  Engineer,  Iron  Company  Offices,  Consett  . 

J.  Mniic,  Road  surveyor,  Aboyne  . . 

L.  Kenyon,  Surveyor,  Council  offices . . . 

H.  Hughes,  Architect,  Bangor . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Required. 


Architectural  Assistant  . |  Borough  ol  Southeua-ou.Sea 

SZrrsupeSteuie'nl' ~Z  “Z .  .  G.D.C.ct  Bromley  . 


1201.  per  annum  .., 
4(.  4s.  per  week  ... 
21.  lus.  per  week  . 


n0,e  marked  vtith  an  asterisk  («)  are  Mi  in  t hi.  Humber.  Competition.,  iy.  Contract,,  pp.  i».  tL  m.  A  *.  Public  Appointments,  »vii. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Works  Committee  submitted  the 
following  lists  of  tenders.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey  is 
the  Board's  Architect : — 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 
ALVERTON-STREET  (B  &  G).  —  Providing  glazed 
partition  to  divide  classroom  C,  and  reversing  stepped 
flooring  in  one  of  these  rooms  for  left  light,  including 
bricking  up  fireplaces  and  providing  open  portable  stoves ' 
and  new  flues  and  stack  in  connexion  with  same,  for  warm¬ 
ing  the  redivided  rooms  in  each  case 

H.  Line,  Schedule  Prices  I  W.  V.  Goad . £384 

(1902)  +  15  per  cent.  Marsland  &  Sons  -  373 

Maxwell  Bro's.,  Ltd...  £495  I  Akers  &  Co .  337 

T.  D.  Leng .  43°  I  H.  Groves .  318 

W.  Downs  .  391  |  G. '  Kemp* .  285 


GALLEYWALL-ROAD  (Special  school).— Providing 
new  offices  for  both  departments,  and  altering  the  position 
of  coal  store  in  connexion  with  same  ;  also  providing  oak 
fencing  to  form  separate  playgrounds  : — 

T.  L.  Green . £527  I  J  -  Ga-rett  &  Son . .  ~  ^4°i 

W.  Downs  .  458  Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.  ..  385  - .  ----- 

J.  Appleby  .  425  J.  C.  Chalkley*  .  3*9  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  4,480 

H  Groves  .  425  :  Marsland  &  Sons  . .  4,45$ 

Garrett  &  bon .  4,390 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  ..  4,366 

Martin,  Wells,  &  Co., 

Ltd . - .  4.322 


NEW  PARK-ROAD.  —  Enlargement.  Boys,  100; 
girls,  100  ;  infants,  100  ;  total,  300.  Classrooms— Boys, 
60,  40 ;  girls,  6o,  40 ;  infants,  60,  40.  Providing  new 
staircase  for  boys  and  cloakroom  for  each  department, 
also  re-dividing  room  B  in  each  department : — 

Leslie  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . .  .£4,614  *  ' *** 


Smith  &  Son  .  4,547 


ANERLEY  COTTAGE  HOMES  and  LINDEN 
LODGE.— Providing  aud  fixing  sixty  lockers 


Lodge. 


Spencer  &  Co . each  19  1 

H.  Bouneau . 

T.  Cruwys  . 

Hammer  &  Co.,  Ltd.  . 

London  School  Furniture  Co.* 


d. 


d. 


GRANGE  HILL-ROAD  (New  School).— Accommoda¬ 
tion  :  Boys,  380;  girls,  380;  infants,  382;  total,  1,142. 
Graded  school  on  three  stories.  Halls  :  Boys’,  57  ft.  3  in. 
by  30  ft.  ;  girls’,  58  ft.  by  30  ft.  ;  infants’,  57  ft.  3  by 
29  ft.  7i  in.  Class-rooms:  Boys’,  60,  48.  48,  48,  48,  48,  40, 
40  ;  girls',  60,  48,  48,  48,  48,  48,  40,  40;  inlants’,  60,  50,  48, 
48,  48,  48,  40,  40.  Drawing  classroom,  6ir  *>  - 


611  ft.  4  in.  Heating  by  open  fires  and 


Bulled  & 

E.  Triggs . 

J.  Appleby  . 

"Lathey  Bros . 

Mitchell  &  Son  ... 

Rice  &  Son - - - - 

Johnson  &  Co.*  .. . 


.£4,261 


OLD  CASTLE-STREET— (Mixed).— Glazed  partition 
to  divide  classroom  R  and  constructing  new  fireplace  to 
warm  one  of  the  divided  rooms  ;  also  providing  six  venti¬ 
lating  skylights,  viz.,  to  classrooms  I,  K,  M,  N,  P,  Q  :— 

Unsigned . £496  1  Johnson  &  Co  . .£395 

G.  Barker  .  420  |  A.  J.  Sheffield*  .  3°5 


Lathey  Bros . £28,647 

F.  &  H.  F.  Higgs  28,532 
J.  Greenwood  ....  28,147 

Johnson  &  Co.,Ltd.  27,992 

Lorden  &  Son  -  27,888 

L.  H.  &  R.  Roberts  27, 812 
Munday  &  Sons  ..  27,777 

W.  Downs .  27,301 

Lawrance  &  Sons. .  27,017 

McCormick  &  Sons  26,708 


Garrett  &  Son  .... 
Wallis  &  Sons  .... 
Smith  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Treasure  &  Son .... 
Marsland  &  Sons  . . 
J.  &  C.  Bowyer  .. 
Stimpson  &  Co.  . . 
J.  &  M.  Patrick, 
London  and 
Rochester* . 


£26,642 

26,487 

25,996 

25,942 

25,878 

25.440 


RENDLES  HAM-ROAD.  —  Removing  present  'lath 
and  plaster  partition,  and  providing  two  new  sliding 
glazed  partitions  in  order  to  divide  classrooms  B  and  L 
into  three  rooms  ;  providing  an  open-fire  stove  for  warming 
the  middle  room  and  constructing  a  brick  flue  in  connexion 
with  same,  also  providing  a  skylight  for  improving  light  of 


middle  room 
London  School  Fur¬ 
niture  Co . ;£395 

Grover  &  Son  ....  296 

Barrett  &  Power..  2 So 


I  Shurmur  &  Sons, 

Ltd . £279 

|  F.  &  F.  J.  Wood..  279 

I  W.  Martin .  261  1 

I  Stevens  Bros.*  ....  249  1 
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Supply  of  GAS  METERS,  on  a  running  contract  :  — 


Contractors. 

3-light. 

5  light. 

10-light. 

20-light. 

30-light. 

50-light. 

60-light. 

80-light. 

The  Gas  Meter  Co.,  Ltd.  1 

‘G.  Glover  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1  , 

T.  Glover  &  Co.,  Ltd.*  f .  “ch 

Parkinson  &  W.  &  B.  Cowan,  Ltd.  J 

£  s.  d. 

1  3  10 

1  3  10 

1  2  5 

£  s.  d. 

1  8  11 

I  8  IT 

1  7  3 

1  5  0 

£  s.  d. 

1  17  7 

1  17  7 
*  15  4 

1  12  6 

£  S.  d. 

2  11  8 

2  it  8 
286 
280 

£  s.  d. 

3  II  2 

3  It  2 

3  6  9 

3  3  0 

£  s.  d. 

4  18  6 

4  r8  6 

4  12  5 

4  11  6 

£  s.  d. 

6  12  0 

6  12  0 

6  3  10 

£  s.  d. 

8  7  * 

874 

7  17  0 

Willey  &  Co . 

J  1 

Contractors. 

100-light. 

120-light. 

140-light. 

150-light. 

180-light. 

2oc-light. 

250-light. 

300-light. 

The  Gas  Meter  Co.,  Ltd.  ■\ 

■G.  Glover  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (  , 

T.  Glover  &  Co..  Ltd.*  f  . 

Parkinson  and  W.  &  B.  Cowan,  Ltd.  J 

£  s.  d. 

10  i5  6 

10  16  6 

10  3  1 

9  10  0 

£  s.  d. 

11  17  0 

11  15  0 

£  s.  d. 

14  5  0 

£  s.  d. 

14  19  0 

14  O  8 

“5  1  112 

£  s.  d. 

19  19  1 

18  14  7 

18  15  0 

£  s.  d. 

22  15  6 

21  7  6 

£  s.  d. 

27  2  3 

25  8  it 

25  15  0 

Willey  &  Co . 

*  Recommended  for  acceptance. 


Supply  of  BLINDS  (portion  only),  on  a  running  contract  : — 


Supply  of  BRUSHES  and  CANE  RODS  (for  drains  and  lavatories),  on  a  running  contract  :  — 


Contractors. 

Brushes. 

Rods,  4  ft.  6  in. 

Rods,  6  ft. 

Rods,  7  ft.  6  in. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

INicholls  8:  Clarke,  Ltd .  per  doz. 

Mechanical  Appliances  Co.,  Ltd.*  „ 

0  14  0 

0  13  0 

0  is  0 

0  16  0 

*  Recommei.ded  for  acceptance. 


Supply  of  TIMBER  (for  use  n  repairs  to  furniture),  on  a  running  contract 


Description  of  Timber. 


Yellow  deal  (machine  plained,  all  round) 

il  in.  by  9  in.,  per  foot  run  . 

■l‘n  .by, .in. . 

>“•  >2  9“ . 

lj  in.  by  7  in.,  „ 

1  in.  by  7  in.,  ,,  . 

Yellow  Deal  (from  the  saw)  — 

3  in.  by  3  in.,  per  foot  run . 

3  in.  by  2*  in.,  . . 

Yellow  Deal  Matching— 

}  in.  by  7  in.,  per  square  . 

Pitch  Pine  (machine  planed,  all  round) — 

in.  by  11  in.,  per  foot  run  . 

}  in.  by  n  in.,  „  . 

4  in.  by  11  in.,  ,,  . 

1  i  in.  by  9  in.,  ,,  . 

J  in.  by  9  |n.,  „  . 

i  in.  by  7  in..  ,,  . 

Yellow  Pine  (machine  planed,  all  round)  .... 

r  in.  by  11  in.,  per  foot  run . 

4  in.  by  11  in., 
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THOMAS-STREET. — Providing  one  additional  class 
room  of  fifty  for  girls'  department,  alro  new  cloakroom 


M  unday  &  Sons  .  £;, 
Wall  &  Co.  ......  1,079 

Marchant  &  Hirst  1,072 
Treasure  &  Son..  1,062 

Perry  &  Co .  1,043 

•Gregar  &  Son . . . .  1,042 

Shurmur  &  Sons, 

Ltd .  909 


Lawrance  &  Sons..  26997 
Clarke  &  Bracey  . .  978 

Staines  &  Son  ....  970 

Willmott  &  Sons  ..  945 

King  &  Son  .  937 

C.  Cox .  88  j 

F.  &  F.  j.  Wood  ..  877 
Lathey  Bros.*  .  793 


The  interiors  of  the  following  schools  will  be  cleaned 
between  December  13,  1902,  and  January  3,  1903. 

+  The  exterior  ipainting  in  these  cases  will  be  executed 
between  April  4  May  2,  19  3. 

BARING-ROAD 

Leney  &  Co . .£127  10  o  I  Hayter  St  Son  ..£98  10  o 


T.  D.  Leng -  115  o  o  W.Banks  .  90  15  6 

H.  Grovee  -  1104  o  o  |  G.  Kemp* .  80  o  o 


tCHURCH-STREET 

J.  F.  Ford . ,£310  o  I  Lorden  &  Son  ....  26255  15 

Rice  &  Son  .  305  o  |  H.  &  G.  Mallett*. .  252  5 


COOK'S-GROUND 

General  Builders,  Ltd.  £269  I  E.  Triggs . £189 

Lathey  Bros .  213  W.  R.  S:  A.  Hide  ....  158 

G.  H.  Sealy .  199  I  *  W.  Hammond .  149 

Marchant  &  Hirst....  193  | 


DETMOLD-ROAD 

McCormick  &  Sons  ..  £333  I  H.  Runham  Brown  ..  26248 

Barrett  8:  Power  ....  260  A.  W.  Derby' .  233 

Collis  Willmott  &  Son.  260  J.  Stewart* .  208 

W.  Silk  &  Son .  251! 


EARDLEY-ROAD 

Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.^247  o  I  Hudson  Bros . £177 

Leney  &  Son .  243  o  Lorden  &  Son  ....  166 

J.  &  C.  Bowyer  ..  196  o  |  Bulled  &  Cp.*  ....  137 


ELIZABETH-STREET.— 

J.  &  M.  Patrick  . .  £197  o  I  W.  J.  Howie  . .  £132 
G.  Kemp  .  145  o  |  W.  Hayter  &  Son*  113 


ELTRINGHAM-STREET  : - 


n  &  Twilley  ..£410 

R.  S.  Ronald .  365 

W.  Hornet  t  .  309 

E.  Triggs  .  25.1 


Martin,  Wells,  & 

Co.,  Ltd . ,£250 

Lorden  &  Son  ....  244 

C.  Gurling .  228 

Garrett  &  Son*  „..  219 
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Supply  of  the  following  ARTICLES,  on  running  contracts  : — 


— 

Folding  Screens 
for  flat 
floors. 

Per  foot  super. 

Folding  Screens 
for  siepptd 
floors. 

Per  foot  super. 

Boards  (for 
freearin 
drawing). 
Each. 

Maypoles. 

Each. 

£  s.  d. 

°  |  7  h 

o  i  3 
o  i  4 

o  i  6 

£  s.  d. 

o  i  8 

o  i  4 

*o  onl 
o  i  6 

i  **  de 

*029 

034 

035 

036 

£  s.  d. 
226 

2  4  JO 

236 

2  16  0 

*1  10  6 

T.  Cruwys . 

General  Builders,  Ltd . 

Lascelles  fit  Co . . 

W.  Martin . 

North  of  England  School  Furnishing  Co.,  Ltd.. 

Spencer  &  Co . 

Waring  &  Sons,  Ltd . . . 

GILL-STREET 

A.  E.  Symes . £267  o  I  Gibb  &  Co . 

A.  J.  Sheffield  _  1S7  o  I  vigor  &  Co . 

A.  W.  Derby .  167  o  I  Haydon  &  Sons'. 

Barrett  &  Power  . .  100  o  | 


GLENGALL-ROAD 
Corheld  &  Co.  «.  . .  £34 1 

Johnson  &  Co .  328 

Viney  &  Stone  ....  3:0 

A.  E.  Symes  .  295 


I  Gibb  &  Co . 

I  A.  VV.  Derby  .. 
Elkington  &  Soi 


•  £279 


HAVERSTOCK-HI LL 

T.  Cruwys  . £425  I  Densham  &  Sons 

Viney  &  Stone  * .  322  Maichant  &  Hirst*  ..  21 

Wall  &  Co .  241  I 


MARNER-STREET 

Turnbull  &  Son  ..  .£448  o  I  A.  W.  Derby  . 

Gibb  &  Co .  2:9  o  |  Vigor  &  Cc.  .. . 

J.  F.  Holliday 218  o  |  A.  J.  Sheffield*. 


STEPHEN  STREET 
T.  Cruwys  ....  £391  o  o 
H.  C.  Clifton  . .  334  o  o 
R.  S.  Bucke- 

Thompson  & 

Beveridge .... 


=85 


Hirst . £239 

F.  Cbidley  _  224  1 

Densham  & 

Sons* .  185 


VIRGINIA-ROAD.— 

Johnson  &  Co . £258 

G.  Barker  .  250 

Corfield  &  Co  ....  246 

Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd.  211 


I  Gibb  &  Co . £209 

Silk  &  Sen .  197 

H.  Runham  Brown"  173  : 


WESTMORELAND-ROAD.— 

Jenkin  &  Co . £364  5  I  Lathey  Bros . £269 

H.  J.  Williams -  286  10  Sayer  &  Son .  261 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Ltd.  286  o  |  E.  Triggs*  .  219 


fWEST-SQUARE. — Clean  interiors  of  old  and  new 
portions,  and  paint  interior  of  Science,  Ait,  and  Manual 
Training  building 

King  &  Son  . £616  o  I  Belcher  &  Co.,  Ltd. £511  15 

H.  J.  Williams -  638  o  J  Sayer  &  Son 474  JS 

W.  Downs  .  517  o  |  Maxwell  Bros  /.Ltd  *  395  o 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office. —  Warwick  Road,  KRNSINQTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


YERBURY-ROAD 

Bate  Bros . —  £387  o  I  Marchant  &  Hirst  £296 

McCormick  &  Sons  380  o  Stevens  Bros .  272 

C.  &  W.  Hunnings  361  14  |  Dearing  &  Son*  ..  255 


Supply  of  LAVATORY  CANS  on  a  running  con 


G.  W.  Seymour  .  3 

Carter  &  Aynsley,  Ltd . .  2 

Bird  &  Co .  2 

Dawes,  Betts,  &  Co .  2 

Nettlefold  &  Sons  .  2 

R.  H.  &  J.  Pearson,  Ltd.*  .  1  1 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  "(PnbUihod  Weekly)  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from 
the  Office  to  residents  In  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
■ate  ol  19s.  per  annnm  (51  numbers)  PREPAID.  To  all  partsol 
Europe,  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon, 
&c.,  r6s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  DOUGLAS 
FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addressed  to  the  publisher  el  "TUB 
BUILDER,”  Cathorlnc-street,  W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  et  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (51 
□ambers)  or  4s.  od.  per  quarter  (13  numbers),  can  ensure 
receiving  “The  Builder,"  by  Friday  Urmbis’t  Put. 


J.  J.  ETRIDGE,  Jr 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

Penrhyn  -  Bangor, 

Oakeley  -  Portmadoc, 

And  every  other  description  of  Slates,  except  American, 
Ready  for  immediate  delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 

RED  sandfacedN  I B  B  E  D 
ROOFING  TILES 
ALWAYS  in  STOCK. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Brthnal  Geebn,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIBMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  O? 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing, 
and  Preserving  Building  Materials. 


HAM  HILL  STOHB. 
DOULTING  STONE. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  ft  S( 
The  Doulting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  William* 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  43, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material*  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalts 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SFHAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a  large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fox 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4  &  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c..  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  £T«i«>honB. no.  324 


‘  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES/' 
For  1903,  price  Gd.  post  7d.  In  leather  l/-Post  1/1. 


JOINERY 

Oflevery  description  and  in  any 
kind  of  Wood. 

Chas,  E.  Orfeur, 

COLNE  BANK  WORKSy 

COLCHESTER. 

Telephone:  0195.  Telegrams:  “Orfeur,  Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 

For  Horizontal  &  Yertloaf  Damp  Courses 
For  Flat  Roofs,  Basements,  A  other  Floors 


Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  above  by 

THE 


Contractors  to 

H.M.  Office  ol  Works,  The  School  Board  for  London,  *0. 

For  estimates,  quotations,  and  all  information,  apply 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

5,  LAURENCE  POUNTNEY  HILL, 

CANNON  STREET,  E.C: 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  &  CO. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Paiticulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

LONDON  :  352  to  364,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W.,  and  213  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 

LIVERPOOL:  .GLASGOW:  BRISTOL: 


6  and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


47  and  49.  ST.  ENOCH-SQUARE. 


ASHTON  GATE  WORKS.  C0R0N ATION -RD , 


Xlbe  JSuilber, 
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The  Ancient  Fortress  of  Otranto. 

jjORACE  WALPOLE 
is  credited  with 
having  written  one 
of  the  first  mediae¬ 
val  romances  in 
a  modern  sense 
— the  “  Castle  of 
Otranto :  A  Gothic 
Story  ”  —  which 
was  printed  at 
the  famous  Strawberry  Hill  press  towards 

the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
curious  attempt  to  portray  the  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  a  modern  novel  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Waverley  Nove’s  and  all 
the  myriads  of  stories  based  upon  that  study 
of  the  old  chronicles  and  the  historical 
literature  of  mediaeval  Europe,  which  became 
such  a  very  marked  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  “  Castle  of 

Otranto”  marks  the  beginning  of  a  literary 
taste,  as  “  Fonthill  ”  in  Wiltshire  and  “  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill’’ in  Middlesex  are  reckoned  the 
first  beginnings  of  that  vast  revolution  in 
European  art  which  still  influences  the 
world. 

The  scene  of  Horace  Walpole’s  story  is 
laid  in  a  “Gothic”  castle  of  the  Strawberry 
Hill  pattern  ;  and,  although  it  was  easier  for 
the  talented  author  to  describe  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  than  to  reproduce  it  in  visible 
realisation  in  the  country  home  of  an 
eighteenth  -  century  gentleman,  the  castle 
which  he  describes  bears  very  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  real  Medieeval  fortress  which 
dominates  the  little  cathedral  town  obscurely 
situated  in  the  far  south-eastern  corner  of 
Italy — oh  the  heel  of  the  boot-like  peninsula. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  novel  which 
suggests  any  real  knowledge  ot  the  place  on 
the  part  of  Walpole.  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  had  selected  the  name  on  account  of  its 


obscurity,  for  in  his  days  Otranto  must  have 
been  a  place  absolutely  unimportant  and 
almost  unknown. 

The  fact  of  having  read  the  “  Castle  of 
Otranto  ”  as  a  child,  and  the  dim  recollec¬ 
tions  of  its  “  romantic  ”  descriptions  of  a 


mediaeval  castle  as  understood  in  the  days 
of  “  pigtails  and  patches,”  induced  the 
present  writer  when  passing  through  Brin¬ 
disi  on  a  recent  occasion  to  make  a  detour 
through  the  singularly  unknown  and  out-of- 
the-way  district — the  "Terra  di  Otranto;" 
a  district  so  little  known,  although  close  to 
one  of  those  great  modern  highways  of  the 
world,  that  the  natives  declared  they  had 
not  seen  more  than  two  other  Englishmen 
in  Otranto  within  the  memory  of  man. 

Otranto,  which  dates  back  sufficiently  into 
a  dim  past  to  have  a  Greek  name  as  Hydra, 
is  one  of  those  miniature  provincial  capitals 
which  have  always  a  certain  importance  as 
the  chief  towns  of  ancient  geographical  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  modern  days  this  character  is 
merely  historical  and  traditional,  the  real 
capital  of  this  out-of-the-way  district  of  Italy 
being  Lecce,  with  its  churches,  seminary, 
and  palaces  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
transference  of  importance  from  one  town 
to  the  other  would  appear  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  period  of  great  revolutions 
associated  with  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  (1550),  who  is  credited  with 
having  strengthened  the  fortress  of  Otranto, 
and  commenced  the  fortification  of  the  more 
modern  capital. 

Otranto,  notwithstanding,  its  absolute 
obscurity  at  the  present  day,  and  its  insig¬ 
nificant  proportions  as  a  city,  has  probably 
passed  through  greater  vicissitudes  in  past 
history  than  any  other  town  in  Western 
Europe. 

In  origin  a  Greek  city,  and  in  its  earliest 
days  sharing  the  position  of  Brindisi  as  the 
port  of  communication  between  Italy  and 
the  East,  it  eventually  became  the  chief 
channel  through  which  the  Norman  adven¬ 
turers  of  the  dark  ages  passed  on  their  way 
to  the  conquest  of  those  Levantine  prin¬ 
cipalities  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Epirus,  or  the 
^Egean  Islands,  the  memory  of  which  lingers 
even  at  the  present  day  in  many  a  pic¬ 
turesque  ruin  amongst  the  hills  of  Greece. 
At  a  later  date  its  position  on  a  promontory 
dividing  the  Adriatic  from  the  Mediterranean 
caused  it  to  become  a  frontier  post  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Spanish-Neapolitans. 


In  1480  the  unfortunate  little  city  suffered) 
a  fate  which  has  never  befallen  another 
town  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  To  quote  an 
old  MS.  preserved  in  the  cathedral  sacristy, 
“At  dawn  on  the  28th  July,  the  fleet  of  the 
Turks  appeared  before  the  city.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  continued  for  fifteen  days  without 
ceasing,  and  no  succour  arriving,  the  city 
was  stormed,  and  800  of  its  inhabitants 
were  massacred.”  Some  accounts  state  that 
12,000  persons  perished  on  this  occasion. 
Thus  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  history 
the  most  dreaded  of  mediaeval  foes  obtained 
a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  whichi 
they  maintained  for  many  months.  The 
incapable  King  of  Naples  seems  to  have 
quietly  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
humiliating  menace.  The  Neapolitans  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  one  effort  to  regain 
Otranto. 

The  Turkish  advance,  which  thus  met 
with  an  easy  success  at  its  outset,  was  pos¬ 
sibly  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  much> 
more  important  invasion.  But  within  the 
same  year  the  great  Sultan  Mohammed  II.,. 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  died,  and 
the  inevitable  consequences  attending  the 
death  of  a  Sultan  induced  the  Pasha  Achmet 
Aga,  in  command  of  the  expedition,  to  depart 
suddenly  in  the  following  March.  The  whole 
Turkish  force  quickly  melted  away,  leaving 
the  ravaged  and  depopulated  city  to  be  re¬ 
occupied  by  the  Neapolitans. 

Since  this  memorable  event,  Otranto  has 
gradually  settled  down  into  its  present  con¬ 
dition  of  complete  decay  and  obscurity. 
Its  harbour,  abandoned  for  centuries,  has 
silted  up ;  its  few  inhabitants  of  modern 
times  —  mere  peasants  —  make  pathways 
through  its  grass-grown  streets,  and  here 
and  there  a  house  partly  pulled  down 
marks  the  shrinkage  of  the  population^ 
Hardly  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  disturb  the  interesting, 
condition  of  the  singularly  picturesque 
fortifications,  which  mainly  date  from  the 
period  of  the  Turkish  invasion.  Only  at  one 
point  a  breach  of  a  few  yards  in  width  has 
been  pierced  in  the  city  wall  for  the  purposes 
of  a  modern  road  towards  the  south,  the. 
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only  entrance  within  the  fortified  enclosure 
in  former  days  being  the  strong  gateway  on 
the  north  side,  which  still  remains  intact. 

Guicciardini,  in  his  history  of  this  period 
(Book  XV.,  p.  266),  states  that  the  art  of 
fortifying  towns  in  the  modern  way,  for  and 
against  the  use  of  artillery,  was  learnt  by 
the  Italians  from  the  Turks  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  Many  writers  of  about 
the  year  1500  draw  attention  to  the  great 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Infidels  over 
the  Christians  in  all  the  improvements  in 
the  art  of  war  and  military  architecture. 
The  greatest  spur  to  this  development 


was  possibly  the  enormous  army  which  the 
Turks  were  able  to  muster  on  several 
occasions  when  threatening  Europe.  To 
meet  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
vaders  the  comparatively  small  forces  of 
mediaeval  feudalism  would  have  been 
powerless.  Warfare  had  to  be  planned  on 
a  grander  scale,  and  the  particular  splendour 
and  importance  of  the  career  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  are  due  to  his  leading  the  first 
great  European  armies  against  the  dreaded 
Mohammedans. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  change  in  war¬ 
fare,  we  naturally  find  the  first  developments 


of  military  architecture  in  the  borderland 
separating  Christendom  from  Moham¬ 
medanism.  The  varying  frontier  between  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  the  Venetian  Republic 
—the  battle-ground  and  borderland  for  cen¬ 
turies  between  the  two  faiths— is  literally 
studded  with  fortresses  which  are  invariably 
on  a  scale  and  of  an  architectural  importance 
unknown  in  Western  Europe  at  that  period. 
Their  picturesque  outlines,  harmonising  with 
the  romantic  scenery  of  Greece  or  Dalmatia, 
delight  the  artist  rambling  over  the  former 
territories  of  the  Serene  Republic  ;  and  they 
attract  serious  attention  as  much  from  an 
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Fig.  7. — Distant  View  of  Otranto  from  the  North. 


architectural  as  from  a  merely  historical  or 
military  point  of  view  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
works  of  monumental  art. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  to  the  Turks 
belongs  the  credit  of  inventing  modern  war¬ 
fare  with  its  enormous  armies,  but  to  the 
Italian  genius  for  building  is  due  the  remark¬ 
able  and  often  beautiful  style  of  architectural 
fortress  which  succeeded  to  the  picturesque 
castle  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  castle  of  Otranto — although  but  a 
small  example — affords  an  interesting  illus¬ 
tration  ol  this  transition  stage  in  military 
architecture.  The  plan  (fig.  1)  shows  that 
the  older  portion  of  the  building  consists  of 
a  square  enclosure  which  originally  had  four 
circular  towers  at  the  angles.  This  portion 
dates  from  a  period  before  the  Turkish  in¬ 
vasion.  After  that  event— probably  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
the  walls  of  this  portion  were  raised  to  the 
height  of  another  story,  and  the  great 
bastion  of  singularly  acute  form  was  added 
in  place  of  the  south-east  tower  on  the  sea¬ 
ward  side.  The  sharp  outlines  of  this 
bastion  with  its  glacis  have  a  singular  effect 
seen  from  the  sea  shore  (fig.  3),  and  contrast 
oddly  with  the  view  of  the  land  side  of  the 
castle  with  its  fifteenth-century  walls  and 
round  towers  (figs.  4  and  6). 

The  great  bastion  of  Otranto  belongs 
evidently  to  the  earliest  type  and  to  a 
system  by  which  the  sides  of  a  bastion  were 
intended  to  be  flanked  by  the  fire  from  guns 
upon  the  curtain  wall.  This  system  was  the 
reverse  of  that  in  general  use  at  an  earlier 
and  a  later  period.  At  Otranto  we  may 
perhaps  see  an  example  of  early  efforts  at  a 
system  of  enfilading  fire  which  was  brought 
to  perfection  about  the  year  1520  by  Michele 
Sammichele,  the  famous  architect  of  the 
walls  of  Verona  and  the  fortifications  of 
Venice. 

The  little  fortress  of  Otranto,  which  has 
passed  through  so  many  changes  of  owner¬ 
ship  during  the  past  500  years,  is  still  mar¬ 
vellously  preserved.  Its  Spanish  governor 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  monu¬ 
ment  decorates  the  castle  chapel  (now  a 
hay  store)  would  find  little  changed  if  he 
could  revisit  his  ancient  home,  except  the 
substitution  of  a  stone  arch  for  the  draw¬ 
bridge  and  the  absence  of  all  armament — 
the  cannon  have  long  since  been  melted 
down  for  other  uses.  The  cast’.e  is  now 
used  partly  as  a  coastguard  station  and 
partly  as  a  country  police  station  ;  but  its 
chief  claim  for  careful  preservation  in 
modern  days  is  as  a  monument  of  the  most 
stirring  period  of  European  history.  For¬ 
tunately  the  Italian  Government  is  well 
disposed  towards  the  preservation  of  such 
monuments. 

A  curious  souvenir  of  the  Turkish  invasion 


remains  in  the  form  of  immense  quantities 
of  stone  cannon-balls  lying  about  the  town  ; 
their  superfluity  even  decorates  the  little 
railway  station.  These  balls  were  made  by 
galley  slaves  when  the  galleys  were  laid  up 
during  the  winter. 


THE  BURIAL-GROUNDS  AT  CHRIST 
HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

ERE  lyes  a  Benefactor,  Let  no 
one  Move  his  Bones.”  So  runs 
the  inscription  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  was  set  up,  with 
several  others,  against  the  outer  wall  of  the 
South  Cloister,  a  playground  called  “  Giffs  ’’ 
or  "Jiffs’’  by  the  boys  of  Christ  Hospital- 
The  passage  lies  at  a  level  lower  than  that 
of  the  adjacent  courts,  and  was  lighted  by 
six  of  the  seven  pointed  arches,  latterly 
shorn  of  their  mouldings  and  filled  partly 
with  brickwork,  which,  together  with  the 
buttresses,  formed  the  only  remains  existing 
above  ground  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Grey  Friars.  The  tablet  commemorates,  it 
is  believed,  James  St.  Amand  (or  Arnaud), 
who  died  in  1749.  The  admonition  has 
proved,  however,  to  be  of  no  avail.  The 
Council  of  Almoners  notify  their  intention  to 
remove  in  the  course  of  next  January  all 
human  remains  from  within  the  Hospital 
precincts  for  re-interment  in  some  conse¬ 
crated  burial-ground.  That  operation  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  South  Cloister.  For 
a  Parliamentary  Return  of  1S34  upon  the 
burials  in  the  precincts  until  the  previous 
year  and  a  Report  made  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  show  that  before  1740  a 
vault  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  cloister  quadrangle — known  as  "the 
Garden”  —  was  commonly  used  for  the 
burial  of  children  on  the  foundation, 
and  that,  after  the  closing  of  that 
vault,  another  one  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Less 
than  forty  years  ago  the  interment  of  an 
officer  of  the  staff  took  place  in  the  vault. 
In  his  history  of  the  Hospital,  the  Rev.  W. 
Trollope  records  (1834)  the  burial  in  rows  ol 
children  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister. 
It  is  the  case,  moreover,  that  the  great  Hall, 
covering  the  site,  in  part,  of  the  Friars’  guest- 
hall,  and  opened  in  1829,  stands  over  what 
is  considered  to  be  a  consecrated  burial- 
ground.  An  Order  in  Council,  promul¬ 
gated  in  1886,  forbade  the  continuance  of 
sepulture  within  the  confines  of  Christ 
Hospital.  The  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act 
of  1884  applies  to  any  such  ground  in  the 
Metropolis  in  respect  whereof  an  Order  in 
Council  has  been  made  for  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  burials  therein,  in  pursuance  of  the 
|  Acts  15-6  Viet.,  c.  85,  and  16-7  Viet.,  c.  134, 

]  but  its  provisions  are  inoperative  if  the 


ground  has  been  sold  or  disposed  of  under 
the  authority  ol  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
Under  the  Act  of  last  year  the  Governors  ot 
St.  Bartholomew’s  acquired  67,680  ft.  super¬ 
ficial,  or  about  three-tenths  of  the  whole 
area  of,  say,  five  acres,  in  consideration  of  a. 
sum  of  238,781/.,  payable  to  the  Almoners, 
on  the  award  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
who  was  deputed  to  act  as  arbitrator. 

We  will  now  briefly  advert  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  testimony  afforded  by  a  highly- 
interesting  set  of  nine  hand- drawn  plans 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Stowe 
Collection,  and  were  afterwards  acquired 
by  Frederick  Crace.  They  consist  of  old 
copies  of  drawings  and  surveys,  made  in  or 
about  1540,  of  the  precincts  of  Grey  Friars, 
the  adjoining  property  of  St.  Bartholomew 
Hospital,  and  parts  adjacent.  Besides  their 
extrinsic  value  as  documentary  evidence, 
the  drawings  present  curious  specimens  of 
sixteenth  -  century  cartography.  One  of 
them  reminds  us  of  the  commonly  forgotten 
fact  that  there  was  once  a  foot  thoroughlare 
from  the  Stone  Gate,  on  the  north  side  off 
Newgate-street,  nearly  opposite  Warwick- 
lane,  leading  along  the  West  Cloister  oF 
Grey  Friars  to  a  postern  -  gate  in  the 
City  Wall  at  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  cloister,  and  thence  by  "  The 
Walke”  to  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  be¬ 
yond  the  City  Wall.  The  walk  was  closed- 
to  the  public  in  1818;  a  doorway  giving, 
access  into  the  remoter  hospital  has  since 
replaced  the  postern-gate  in  the  City  Wall. 
One  drawing  ol  the  Grey  Friars  precincts- 
plots  two  "  churchyardes  belonging  to  Christ 
Hospital],  ”  at  either  side  of  the  thorough¬ 
fare  just  beyond  the  Wall  and  at  the  Town 
Ditch — the  name  of  the  "Ditch ’’was  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  Bluecoat  School ;  another 
"  churchyarde  for  the  poore  of  the  Hospitale,”' 
— that  is,  of  St.  Bartholomew— is  plotted  on- 
the  south-western  side  of  the  Walk.  Another 
drawing  delineates  the  brewhouse  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  adjoining  the  Stone  Gate  in 
Newgate-street,  and  the  bakehouse  and 
millhouse  yard,  the  brewhouse  court,  and 
the  Little  Cloister  in  the  area  that  after¬ 
wards  became  the  large]  open  ground,  the 
boys’  "  Hall-play,’’  as  seen  through  the 
railings  from  Newgate-street. 

Above  the  South  Cloister  walk  and  against 
its  outer  wall  was  erected  in  1682  the  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  wing,  alter  designs  by  Wren, 
of  which  the  porch  and  gateway,  facing  the 
opening  of  Christ  Church-passage,  were 
recently  taken  down  to  be  re-erected  against 
the  south  front  of  the  greatlHall  at  Horsham. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  Clayton  wing  was- 
raised  upon  the  northern  wall  of  the  long, 
nave  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church  as  rebuilt  in 
1306-27  and  dedicated  to  St.  Francis]  of 
Assisi.  The  building  ]overlooks  the] grave¬ 
yard,  behind  Newgate  -  street,  of  Christ 
Church.  The  ground  floor  of  that  wing 
was  used  for  the  offices  of  the  architect 
and  surveyor  to  the  Hospital  and  others 
the  upper  story  formed  the  Latin  School.  To 
Wren  is  attributed  also  the  former  Hall, 
which  was  erected  in  1672  over  the  West 
Cloister  walk  and  replaced,  it  is  conjectured, 
the  refectory.  A  good  viewgof  the  old  Hall, 
with  the  range  of  cloister  arches  beneath  it,, 
is  preserved  in  the  Fauntleroy  copy  of 
Pennant  in  the  Soane  Museum ;  it  was- 
removed  in  1827  for  a  block  of  wards  and 
dormitories  designed  by  John  Shaw  the 
elder,  who  died  in  1832.  The  Northern 
Cloister,  where  had  stood  the  Franciscans 
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dormitory  and,  over  it,  Richard  Whitting¬ 
ton’s  library  measuring  129  ft.  by  31  ft.  and 
finished  in  1429.  gave  way  to  an  open 
cloister,  which,  as  well  as  the  new  range  of 
dormitories  ever  the  Eastern  Cloister,  as  re¬ 
built  in  1705,  was  designed  by  Shaw  and 
completed  by  his  son,  John  Shaw  the 
younger,  in  1836. 

In  his  large  drawing  of  “  Old  Greyfriars 
and  Newgate,”  published  in  our  journal  on 
April  21,  1894,  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  depicts 
many  of  the  conventual  buildings  cited 
above,  together  with  the  Church,  the  two 
Cloisters,  the  Outer  Court,  the  City  Wall  as 
it  bends  around  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  Grey  Friars,  the  City  Ditch,  and 
Newgate.  Mr.  Brewer  places  the  Friars’ 
infirmary,  with  its  cloister  and  chapel, 
erected  by  Peter  de  Helyland,  in  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  precincts.  We  may  mention  as 
well  J.  Storer’s  view  (1805)  of  the  Southern 
Cloister,  with  the  arches,  the  boys’  sweet- 
stuff  shop  built  against  the  wall,  and  the  old 
pump  in  the  "  Garden  ”  of  the  foreground, 
H.  Shaw’s  print  (1825)  of  the  old  Hall,  with 
the  Whittington  Library,  and  the  Cloisters, 
and  the  two  bird’s-eye  views  of  1727-40. 


NOTES. 

So  much  has  been  heard  of 
Educaiioo  Bill.  ,he  Education  Bill,  “  The  Edu- 

cation  Act,  1902,”  as  it  must 
now  be  called,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  it  in  detail.  One  point,  however, 
must  be  noted.  At  the  eleventh  hour  a 
clause  has  been  inserted  making  the  Local 
Authority  liable  for  the  fair  wear  and  tear 
of  Voluntary  schools.  This  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  clause,  for  it  must  necessarily  cause 
much  friction  and  expense  both  to  the 
managers  of  Voluntary  schools  and  to  the 
Local  Authority.  It  is  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  a  difterence  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  term  “fair  wear  and  tear,”  and 
the  Local  Authority  will  be  bound,  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers,  to  scrutinise 
claims  very  closely.  Thus  disputes  are 
inevitable,  and  experience  has  shown  that  no 
differences  are  more  difficult  to  settle  than 
those  which  arise  in  regard  to  dilapidations. 
Every  time  also  that  a  claim  of  the  managers 
of  a  Voluntary  school  is  cut  down  by  the 
Local  Authority,  it  will  form  a  ground  for 
attacks  on  the  good  faith  of  the  managers. 
They  will  be  accused  of  attempting  to  get 
the  better  of  the  ratepayers,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  equally  certain  also  that  both  managers 
and  Local  Authorities  will  require  skilled 
advice  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  these 
claims,  and  thus  this  clause  will  add  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  to  the  cost  of  education  which 
would  have  been  saved  had  the  wear  and 
tear  clause  not  been  inserted  by  the  Bishops 
at  the  last  moment.  It  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  education  if  it  were  repealed 
next  Session. 


Hampstead  ThE  railvvay  on  to  or  under 
Heath  and  the  Hampstead  Heath  is  now  (as 

Raiiwaj .  we  fearecj^  inevitabie(  an(j  the 

Hampstead  Heath  Protection  Society  are 
endeavouring  to  get  the  evil  at  least  mini¬ 
mised  by  preserving  the  part  near  the  pro¬ 
posed  Tube  railway  station  from  being  built 
over.  They  quote  from  the  Hampstead 
Heath  Act  ot  1871  the  provision  that  “  the 
Board  "  (the  former  Board  of  Works)  “  shall 
at  all  times  preserve  as  far  as  may  be  the 
natural  aspect  and  state  ot  the  Heath,”  a 
provision  which  is  unquestionably  obligatory 


on  the  London  County  Council  as  the  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  East 
Heath,  as  they  remark,  near  the  Hampstead 
Heath  Station,  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  Heath  ai  all  owing  to  the  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in.  The  West 
Heath  was  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  the 
purchase  of  Golder's  Hill ;  and  now  the 
North-West  Heath,  close  to  the  intended 
railway  station,  is  in  the  same  danger.  The 
Society  urge  that  the  County  Council  should 
purchase  three  fields  which  now  abut  on  this 
portion  of  the  Heath.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  prevent  any  line  of  houses 
being  built  skirting  the  Heath,  which  will 
infallibly  be  done  unless  some  such  means  are 
taken  to  prevent  it ;  the  rural  character  of 
the  North-west  Heath  will  then  also  be  irre¬ 
trievably  destroyed,  and  a  line  of  semi¬ 
detached  villas  will  take  the  place  of  the 
hedge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sugges¬ 
tion  will  receive  every  consideration ;  the 
cost  of  the  purchase  cannot  be  relatively 
great,  and  it  seems  a  public  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  County  Council  to  take  decisive  steps 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  any  further 
alteration  of  the  rural  character  of  the  Heath. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  railway,  and  the  station 
there,  will  be  bad  enough  in  itself. 


Railway  Com-  The  correspondence  recently 
panies  and  published  between  the  Corn- 
Public  Pohcy.  mjttee  appointed  by  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Co.  and  the  Board  of  that  Company 
raises  questions  of  general  public  import¬ 
ance.  The  Committee  is  an  influential  one, 
including  men  of  such  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  as  Lord  Brassey,  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts,  and  others  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  must  attract  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  but  the  Board  at  present  seems  unable 
to  adopt  them  to  any  large  degree.  The 
chief  recommendations  seem  to  be  greater 
co-operation  between  the  rival  Companies, 
greater  economy  in  handling  goods  traffic, 
both  by  means  of  combined  action  and 
larger  waggons,  a  fuller  system  of  statistics 
(dealing  more  especially  with  the  mileage 
and  load),  and  combined  action  in  respect  to 
the  increase  of  public  burdens,  local  taxa¬ 
tion,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  first  head- 
co-operation — the  Committee  seem  to  have 
addressed  themselves  chiefly  to  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  in  the  goods  traffic,  but  we 
submit  that  much  could  be  gained  in  this 
direction  by  greater  facilities  being  offered 
the  travelling  public  in  through  communica¬ 
tion  over  rival  systems.  The  only  co¬ 
operation  at  present  exercised  by  the 
Railway  Companies  is  a  co  -  operation 
where  two  rival  systems  supply  the  same 
districts,  and  which  is  adverse  to  the  public, 
viz.,  equality  in  fares  and  mutual  agreements 
limiting  the  number  and  speed  of  trains, 
but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  through 
communication  between  two  systems  is 
made  as  difficult  as  possible,  and  the  public 
has  to  sustain  serious  loss  of  time  and 
inconvenience  owing  to  an  intentional  failure 
of  through  communication.  The  sooner  the 
railway  companies  realise  that  increased 
facilities  of  rapid  transit  throughout  the 
country  mean  a  largely-increased  travelling 
public  the  better  it  will  be  for  their  share¬ 
holders.  Seeing  the  serious  depreciation  in 
all  railway  securities,  and  the  diminution  in 
the  dividends  of  many  of  the  companies,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  in  the  correspondence 
now  published  to  find  no  reference  to  the 


vexed  question  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
charges  to  income  and  capital.  A  large 
section  ot  the  community  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  of  these  undertakings  is  solely  due  to 
the  constant  increase  of  capital  to  effect 
repairs  which  should  properly  have  been 
executed  out  of  income,  and  the  views  of  the 
Committee  on  this  question  would  have  been 
read  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
stockholders  are  beginning  to  take  measures 
calculated  not  only  to  improve  their  own 
securities,  but  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  public 
convenience  and  the  trade  of  the  community 
at  large. 


The  Engineer-  ^OME  oi  the  recommendations 
ing  Standards  agreed  upon  by  the  Standardi- 
Committee.  sation  Committee  will  shortly 
be  published,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
those  engaged  in  various  industries  involving 
the  use  of  iron  and  steel.  The  astonishing 
diversity  at  present  existing  in  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  manufactured  forms  of  iron  and 
steel  is  largely  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
manufacturers  to  take  counsel  together  upon 
matters  which  really  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
of  common  interest,  and  it  is  probably  the 
result,  in  some  degree,  of  arbitrary  speci¬ 
fications  prepared  by  Government  officials 
and  by  a  certain  class  of  consulting 
engineers.  One  important  benefit  that  may 
be  expected  to  follow  standardisation  will 
be  a  very  considerable  saving  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Government  departments,  and 
another  of  still  greater  value  will  be  to 
enable  British  engineers  and  manufacturers 
to  compete  on  more  level  terms  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  We 
learn  that  the  sub-committee  dealing  with 
structural  steel  has  reported  that  only 
twenty-three  standard  sections  of  channels 
should  in  future  be  rolled,  instead  of  sixty- 
three  as  previously.  Even  then  the  number 
will  be  three  in  excess  of  the  German,  and 
nine  in  excess  of  the  American  numerical 
limit.  Again,  in  angles  of  unequal  sides, 
30  standard  sections  are  recommended  in 
place  of  59  as  formerly,  the  Germans  having 
14,  and  the  Americans  18  standard  sections. 
In  I-beams,  30  standard  sections  are  pro¬ 
posed  instead  of  49,  the  Germans  rolling  33, 
and  the  Americans  only  17  sections.  No 
less  than  seventy-one  different  sections  of 
tramway  rails,  with  merely  trivial  differences, 
are  now  rolled,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the 
committee  that  five  only  should  be  produced, 
ranging  from  90  lb.  to  no  lb.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  standardisation  ot 
such  rolled  sections  will  enable  makers  to  save 
at  least  5s.  per  ton,  representing  a  total 
annual  saving  of  something  like  750,000/. 
per  annum,  while  capital  will  not  be  waste- 
fully  expended  in  future  upon  special  rolls 
and  tools  for  the  production  of  odd  sizes 
such  as  are  at  present  demanded.  As  the 
general  committee  includes  representatives 
of  all  the  leading  engineering  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  members  of 
Government  departments,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  regarded  as  authoritative  by  all 
connected  with  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 


The  action  brought  by  the 
Th'S?Jak  Taff  Vale  Railway  against  the 
Amalgamated  Sociely  of  Rail¬ 
way  Servants  and  some  of  its  officials  has 
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ended,  as  was  almost  certain  to  be  the  case, 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs.  From  the  moment 
that  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  a 
Trade  Union  could  be  responsible  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  capacity  for  the  action  of  individual 
members,  the  result  of  which  this  case  is  an 
example  was  sure  to  follow.  If  individual 
workmen  unlawfully  broke  their  contracts 
with  their  masters,  they  have  hitherto 
been  the  only  persons  responsible  ;  but 
when  they  are  incited  to  do  this  by  officials 
of  the  trade-unions,  it  follows,  from  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
Union  itself  becomes  ultimately  responsible. 
AH,  therefore,  that  has  to  be  done  in  order  to 
fix  responsibility  on  a  Union  is  to  establish 
some  unlawful  act  on  the  part  of  a  workman 
and  a  connexion  between  this  Act  and  a 
Union.  No  change  in  the  law  can  be 
.now  effected  except  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  is  at  present  prepared  to  repeal 
the  existing  law.  One  result  of  the  present 
state  of  it  is  that  the  practical  irresponsi¬ 
bility  of  the  workmen  for  unlawful  acts 
occurring  in  a  strike  is  now  removed,  since 
the  Union,  a  substantial  body,  of  which  he 
forms  a  member,  is  collectively  responsible. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  strikes  will  have 
to  be  conducted  on  strictly  legal  lines  if 
trade-unions  are  not  to  pay  heavy  damages. 


Underground  The  views  now  expressed  by 
Railway  Mr.  James  Keith,  one  of  the 
ventilation.  .  .  ,  , 

experts  who  gave  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee,  on  the 
ventilation  of  underground  railways,  are  not 
reassuring  either  to  the  promoters  or  share¬ 
holders  in  these  undertakings  or  to  the 
travelling  public.  The  condition  of  the  air 
n  the  electric  "  tube”  railways  seems  to  be 
very  bad  and  growing  worse,  and  the  means 
advocated  by  Mr.  Keith  for  the  ventilation  ot 
deep  tubes,  viz.,  the  erection  of  air  shafts 
equidistant  between  every  two  stations  and 
rising  to  a  greater  height  than  the  roofs  ot 
the  neighbouring  houses  will  hardly  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  Londoners,  and  will  make 
them  anxiously  regard  the  largely  proposed 
increase  in  such  railway  undertakings. 
London  has  never  countenanced  the  dis¬ 
figuring  overhead  railway,  but  if  the  breath¬ 
ing  apparatus  of  the  numerous  proposed 
underground  railways  is  thus  likely  to  extend 
above  ground,  it  may  become  a  question 
how  far  they  are  less  obnoxious  than  the 
trans-Atlantic  system,  which  certainly  offers 
some  compensating  advantages  to  those  who 
use  them  as  a  means  of  conveyance. 


The  facts  of  the  case  Toller 
rLMntanSll“ »•  Spiers  and  Pond  (reported 
in  our  last  issue)  disclose  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  provisions  of  that 
new  statute,  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1901,  in  its  application  to  modern  develop¬ 
ments.  The  City  Mills  is  a  very  long 
narrow  building  occupied  as  follows : — 
Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  occupy  the 
building  from  the  basement  to  the  fourth 
floor  as  a  factory,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  floor,  which  is  not  a  factory  at  all, 
or  within  the  Factory  Act.  The  rest  of  the 
building  above  the  fourth  floor  is  occupied 
as  a  factory  by  Messrs.  Farwig  &  Co.  The 
County  Council,  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
served  a  notice  on  the  owner  of  the  whole 
building,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  then  in 
force,  and  subsequently  an  arbitration  was 


held  under  Section  14,  Sub-Section  (3)  of 
the  present  Act,  and  in  consequence  the 
erection  of  a  staircase  from  the  third  floor 
to  the  top  ot  the  building  was  recommended 


Panama  or  Nicaragua.  He  believes  that  a 
masonry  or  monolithic  dam  would  be 
objectionable  at  either  place,  owing  to  the 
injury  that  might  result  from  earthquake, 


and  the  owner  became  liable  under  the  Act  and  which  might  necessitate  the  closing  of 
to  daily  fines  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  the  caual  during  repairs.  His  proposal, 
with  the  order  of  the  Council  embodying  the  1  which  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful 
result  of  the  award  in  the  arbitration,  and  the  I  examination,  is  to  construct  a  loose-rock 


present ‘action  was  brought  by  the  owner  of ,  dam,  enclosed  in  a  heavy  chain  cable  net, 
the  factory  against  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond  j  the  dam  to  have  a  base  of  360  ft.,  a  crest 


to  compel  them  to  allow  him  to  enter  on  the  of  10  ft.,  an  up-stream  slope  of  1  to  1,  and  a 
premises  to  do  the  work  required  by  the  down-stream  slope  of  4  to  1.  The  chain 


order.  The  only  provision  in  the  Act  con¬ 
ferring  rights  on  the  owner  of  a  factory  as 
against  the  occupier  to  carry  out  such 
works  are  contained  in  Section  14,  Sub- 
Section  (2),  and  the  Court  has  now  held  that 
these  powers  do  not  intend  to  enable  an 


forming  the  net,  he  suggests,  should  be  of 
1 -in.  ship’s  cable  worked  into  meshes  of  3  ft. 
square.  These  meshes  would  be  crossed  by 
two  j-in.  cable  chains,  making  four  meshes  of 
1 8  in.  square,  all  to  be  linked  together  by 
shackles  at  the  crossings.  In  the  first  place 


owner  of  one  factory  to  enter  on  those  pre-  the  net  would  be  laid  flat  on  the  river  bed 
mises  to  do  work  necessary  for  another  from  shore  to  shore,  and  extended  up  the 
factory,  or  common  to  the  two.  In  this  case  banks  to  the  top  of  the  dam,  as  well  as  for  a 
the  Judge  held  these  to  constitute  two  sufficient  distance  up  and  down  stream 
separate  factories,  although  one  building,  above  and  below  the  dam,  so  that  the  ends 


of  the  net  could  afterwards  be  drawn  up  and 
fastened  on  the  top  of  the  dam.  A  chain 
net  would  also  be  continued  as  an  apron  up 
and  down  stream  of  the  dam,  and  covered 
with  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  rock.  This  chain  net  would 
accommodate  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
bottom,  filling  any  holes  caused  by  scouring. 
As  the  dam  settles  from  this  cause,  the 
author  proposes  that  stone  should  be  added 
on  top  until  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium 
is  secured.  This  method  of  construction 
seems  to  present  no  difficulties,  and  under 
conditions  such  as  those  prevailing  in 
Central  America  it  appears  to  promise 
advantages  not  offered  by  solid  masonry 
construction. 


Removing  a 
Factory 
Chimney. 


and  that  they  could  not  be  deemed  tenement 
factories  under  Section  149,  as  each  factory 
used  its  own  mechanical  power,  and  there 
was  no  “  supply  ’’  of  mechanical  power 
within  that  section.  It  is  true  the  Court 
points  out  that  the  order  of  the  Council 
treating  the  building  as  one  factory  was  bad, 
but  it  seems  exceedingly  hard  that  the  owner 
of  a  factory  who  has  been  subjected  to  pro¬ 
ceedings,  on  the  face  of  them  legal,  should, 
in  his  loyal  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  order 
of  a  superior  authority  so  obtained,  have  to 
incur  serious  and  expensive  litigation. 

Moreover,  it  is  surprising  to  find  an  Act 
placed  on  the  Statute-book  which  fails  to 
afford  protection  from  fire  in  circumstances 
which  are  now  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception. 

Proceedings  to  Those  personswho  I  lave  houses 
Acquire  Land  0r  land  acquired  from  them 
Compulsorily.  , 

under  compulsory  powers,  an 
extremely  large  class  at  the  present  time, 
will  do  well  to  note  the  decision  of  the  High 
Court  in  the  matter  of  an  arbitration  between 
the  London  County  Council  and  Burgess  and 
Cross.  The  County  Council  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  new  street  from  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  were  acquiring  a  house  in  Bow-street. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Clauses  Acts  they  had  made  a  sealed 
offer  to  the  owners  or  occupiers,  but  the 
claimants  proceeded  to  arbitration,  and  only 
when  the  jury  had  given  part  of  their  verdict 
finding  the  premises  insanitary,  expressed 
their  desire  to  accept  the  sealed  offer, 
and  the  High  Bailiff  thereupon  stopped 
the  proceedings.  The  Council  now  applied 
for  a  fresh  jury  to  continue  the  arbitration, 
and  the  Court  granted  the  application.  The 
effect  of  the  sealed  offer  is  in  the  event  of 
the  jury  awarding  any  sum  not  in  excess  of .  fired  by  electricity,  and,  after  a  momentary 
the  offer  to  render  the  claimant  liable  to  !  pause,  the  shaft  began  to  fall  across  the 
pay  half  the  costs  of  the  arbitration,  and  it  |  open  space  exactly  as  intended.  In  falling, 
seems  obviously  improper  for  the  claimant  the  shaft  broke  into  several  parts,  evidently 
to  delay  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  until  he  ;  owing  to  the  resistance  presented  by  the 
is  in  a  position  to  judge  what  the  result  of  .inertia  of  the  upper  parts  to  the  movement 
the  arbitration  is  likely  to  be,  making  the  j  first  exhibited  at  the  base.  The  debris 


It  is  not  every  day  that  a 
large  chimney  shaft  has  to  be 
levelled  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
city,  and  the  method  recently  adopted  for 
such  an  operation  in  Washington  (U.S.A.)  is 
worth  notice.  The  structure  in  question 
was  153  ft.  high  by  15  ft.  square  at  the  base 
with  walls  nearly  3  ft.  thick  tapermg  to 
14  in.  thick  at  the  top,  and  it  contained  some 
250,000  bricks.  The  shaft  was  situated 
close  to  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the 
capital,  one  row  of  buildings  being  only 
90  ft.  away,  and  other  buildings  within 
200  ft.  in  a  different  direction.  The  district 
authorities  stipulated  that  the  stack  must 
first  be  lowered  60  ft.  by  hand,  and  they 
then  permitted  the  remaining  part  to  be 
razed  by  undermining  and  by  the  aid  of 
dynamite.  Accordingly,  the  upper  portion 
was  removed,  and  two  corners  of  the  base 
were  undermined.  Holes  were  then  drilled 
in  the  walls  between  the  corners,  and  into 
them  were  inserted  a  series  of  dynamite 
sticks.  At  a  given  signal  the  explosive  was 


whole  transaction  one  of  "heads  I  win  and 
tails  you  lose.; 


When  discussing  an  alter- 


was  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area. 
None  of  the  material  was  projected  with  any 
force  by  the  explosion,  and  the  bricks  were 
deposited  in  a  fairly  regular  wedge-shaped 


of  Dam  native  route  for  the  Nicaragua  pile,  comparatively  few  of  them  being 
Construction.  canal,  before  the  American  J  broken.  Nearly  all  those  from  the  upper 
Society  ot  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Le  Baron  part  of  the  shaft  were  completely  separated, 
made  a  novel  suggestion  as  to  the  form  of  j  while  the  thick  lower  walls  were  left  mainly 
dam  which  he  recommends  for  use  either  at  in  masses.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
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cautions  taken  not  the  slightest  damage  was 
caused  to  the  adjoining  property. 


Some  remarkable  exhibits  were 

The  Future  of  sh0wn  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
Acetylene.  „  _  , 

the  Society  of  Arts  last 

week,  when  Professor  Lewes  delivered  the 

last  of  the  course  of  lectures  upon  “The 
Future  of  Coal  Gas  and  Allied  Illuminants.” 
A  small  incandescent  mantle,  heated  by 
acetylene  supplied  to  the  burner  under  a 
pressure  of  ten  inches  of  water,  and  at  a 
rate  of  one  cubic  foot  per  hour,  emitted 
light  of  146  candle-power.  This  efficiency 
is  about  seven  times  greater  than  that 

given  by  an  incandescent  mantle  heated 
by  coal  gas  under  ordinary  pressure,  or 
about  five  times  greater  than  that  emitted 
by  a  mantle  heated  by  coal  gas  under 
the  high-pressure  system.  In  connexion 
with  his  remarks  upon  the  lighting  of  cars  by 
acetylene,  Professor  Lewes  exhibited  some 
small  cylinders  charged  with  porous  inert 
material  (such  as  kieselguhr)  impregnated 
with  acetone,  and  then  charged  with 
acetylene  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding 
150  lb.  per  square  inch.  Acetylene  in  this 
form  has  been  subjected  to  many  severe 
tests,  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  may  be 
used  with  such  perfect  salety  that  a  special 
Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
issued  permitting  the  use  of  acetylene  com¬ 
pressed  in  this  manner.  The  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  why  the  recent  attempt  to 
light  London  omnibuses  by  acetylene 
generated  wfthin  the  lamp  did  not 
prove  successful,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  if  an  attempt  were  made 
to  use  gas  stored  in  cylinders,  lighting  by 
acetylene  would  prove  perfectly  successful. 
The  cost  of  lighting  by  acetylene  would  pro¬ 
bably  exceed  that  of  lighting  by  oil  by  2d. 
or  3d.  per  omnibus  per  week,  but  the  acety¬ 
lene  would  yield  light  so  greatly  superior  to 
the  miserable  glimmer  emitted  by  the  oil 
lamps  that  the  travelling  public  would  at 
once  appreciate  the  innovation.  Another 
exhibit  which  attracted  great  attention  was 
an  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe.  The  oxy-acety- 
lene  flame  has  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  and 
when  allowed  to  impinge  upon  a  steel  plate 
of  considerable  thickness  it  bored  a  hole 
through  the  plate  in  a  few  seconds. 


At  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s 
Mr-EJS"r'!Ga»«y  »  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  portraits  by  Mr. 
Nico.  W.  JuDgmann,  the  artist  who  first 
came  into  notice  as  a  translator  of  Dutch 
peasant  life  into  decorative  pictures.  The 
present  collection  contains  some  works  in 
the  old  manner,  but  is  diversified  by  a 
certain  number  of  full-length  portraits  of 
English  ladies,  on  a  small  scale  (about 
quarter-size),  which  are  in  a  totally  different 
style,  and  seem  tojmply  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  to  take  a  position  as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  this  country.  The  results  are  not 
very  happy  ;  the  ladies  are  immensely  tall  in 
proportion  (ten  heads  high  most  of  them) 
the  necks  in  some  cases  too  long,  and 
the  hands  stiffly  and  conventionally  drawn. 
Among  the  paintings  of  Dutch  rustic  types 
perhaps  the  best  is  “Watching  Father,”  two 
thickly  proportioned  but  pleasant-looking 
young  women  seated  on  the  bank  watching 
“  Father's  ”  boat,  which  does  not  enter  into 
the  composition.  But  the  really  interesting 


works  are  those  of  figures  with  faces  of  con¬ 
siderable  beauty,  clad  in  rich  costumes  which 
are  drawn  and  painted  with  the  most  minute 
elaboration,  treated  in  a  flat  decorative 
manner  which  is  entirely  conventional,  but 
which  nevertheless  realises  a  great  deal  ol 
beauty  in  a  pictorial  way.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is  “  The  Honeymoon,”  half  lengths 
of  two  lovers  seen  in  profile,  covered  with 
embroidery  and  lace,  while  a  background  is 
formed  by  an  equally  straight  and  flat 
representation  of  oyster  pools  and  their 
workers,  all,  gazing  at  the  passing  couple. 
There  is  real  beauty  of  a  kind  in  this  ;  also 
in  the  series  of  half-lengths  called  “  Part  of 
a  Procession,”  and  in  the  larger  work  “A 
Lady  in  Lace”;  a  half-length  in  profile, 
apparently  worked  out  of  a  crimson-mottled 
surface  (it  is  not  easy  to  say  what)  by 
cutting  away  the  surface  for  the  head  and 
painting  in  the  features.  Everything  is  as 
flat  and  sharply  cut  as  possible,  and  the 
luxuriant  brown  hair,  delineated  with  great 
brilliancy,  is  partly  brought  out  by  fine  lines 
indented  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool.  It  is  an 
eccentric  method  of  execution,  hardly 
perhaps  legitimate  painting ;  but  it  is 
certainly  effective  in  its  way. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Ax  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the 
Meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  con¬ 
firmed,  and  some  nominations  read,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — Messrs. 
K.  W.  Booth,  R.  T.  E.  Neeves,  and  W.  H .  L. 
Keay.  The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion  : — Sir  John  Taylor,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Wigglesworth. 

Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule,  Hon.  Secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  donations  to  the  library  : 
— “  The  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome,”  by 
W.  J.  Anderson  and  R.  Phene  Spiers,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  ;  “  Modern 
School  Buildings,"  by  Felix  Clay,  presented 
by  Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  ;  Post  Office  London 
Directory,  1903,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  B. 
Lewis.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed 
to  the  donors,  Mr.  Maule  announced  the 
following  lectures,  commencing  :  January  1 — 
11  Drainage  and  Water  Supply,”  lecturer, 
Mr.  Max  Clarke.  January  5 — “  Elementary 
Construction,"  lecturer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Varndell. 
January  6 — “Elementary  Physics,”  lecturer, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Ransom. 

The  Study  and  Delineation  of  Old  Buildings . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  “  The  Study  and  Delineation  of  Old 
Buildings  ”  : — 

The  intimate  association,  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  of  the  study  of  old  buildings  and  their 
delineation,  might  suggest  that  there  was  an 
inseparable  connexion  between  them.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  the  truth. 

The  study  of  old  buildings  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  their  delineation,  or  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  them  inevitably  imply  their  study.  This 
statement  seems  self-evident— perhaps  too  self- 
evident  to  attract  attention.  A  student  is,  as  a 
consequence,  advised  to  sketch  and  to  measure 
old  work  without  any  qualifying  advice  as  to 
what  to  study  or  how  to  study.  Growth  is  not 
helped  by  unsuitable  food  badly  digested. 
Measuring  up  bad  examples,  and  making 
drawings  of  them  in  a  mechanical  spirit,  will 
neither  develop  a  student’s  taste  nor  his  know¬ 
ledge.  Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
either  his  taste  or  his  knowledge  required  de¬ 
veloping.  “Then,"  you  ask  him,  “why  make 
any  measured  drawings  at  all?”  “Well,  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  get  them 
published  in  one  of  the  building  journals,”  or, 

“  One  must  have  a  set  of  show  drawings  to 
take  round  the  offices  to  get  a  berth.” 

More  likely  still,  they  were  made  to  compete 
for  one  of  the  Institute  or  Association  prizes, 
or  for  the  A. R. I. B. A.  examination,  or  to  play 
their  part  in  a  deeply-laid  scheme,  worthy  of 
an  American  company-promoter. 


For,  if  a  student  has  made  his  finished  draw¬ 
ings  at  a  school  of  art,  he  will  first  send  them 
in  for  a  local  prize.  Having  won  this,  they 
will  appear  at  the  National  Competition,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  gold  or  silver  medal  award.  They 
will  then  be  passed  on  for  the  Institute  Silver 
Medal,  and  the  next  year  they  will  once  more 
reappear,  supported  by  sketches  for  the  Pugin. 
They  will  by  this  time  have  been  published  in 
the  building  papers  and  the  “  Architectural 
Association  Sketch  Book,”  and  will  also  have 
won  for  their  author  a  seat  in  the  office  of  some 
prominent  London  architect.  And,  finally,  they 
will  serve  as  testimonies  of  study  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  examination,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not 
eventually  once  more  re-assert  themselves  in 
the  garb  of  a  monograph. 

And  all  this  with  the  same  set  of  drawings  ! 
Well,  if  measured  drawing  has  not  advanced 
the  student’s  taste,  it  has  at  least  helped  to 
stimulate  his  commercial  instinct. 

But  where  does  the  study  of  old  work  come 
in  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  our 
wide-awake  student  came  to  select  his  subject. 
His  principle  is,  the  greatest  effect  for  the  least 
labour.  Sound  commercial  doctrine.  It  must 
look  costly,  but  be  cheap.  This  man  might 
verily  have  made  his  fortune  if  he  had  not 
elected  to  be  an  architect. 

He  selected  the  portion  of  the  building  which 
he  measured  up  because  it  was  easy  to  get  at, 
and  would  make  a  telling  set  of  drawings. 

Another  student  would  select  his  subject 
“  because  it  had  not  been  done  before,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  recommended 
by  the  Institute.” 

This  desire  to  make  the  drawings  rather  than 
study  the  building  naturally  influences  the 
method  of  work. 

W  hen  at  length  he  has  arrived  face  to  face 
with  the  subject  of  his  choice,  the  student  sets 
about  drawing  and  measuring,  and  having  taken 
all  the  leading  dimensions,  and  made  more  or 
less  freehand  drawings  of  the  mouldings,  and 
taken  any  further  notes  necessary  to  complete 
certain  elevations  or  sections  he  has  decided  to 
illustrate,  he  buys,  or  himself  takes  photo¬ 
graphs  of  ornamental  detail  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  elaborate  the  drawings  at  home. 
Perhaps,  a  month  after  his  return,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away  from  his  building,  he  will 
commence  plotting  out  his  measurements. 
Some  will  not  work  out,  and  there  is  no  chance 
of  correcting  them.  He  assumed  the  walls 
were  at  right  angles,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
work  was  set  out  with  the  rigid  accuracy  of 
his  tee-square  and  set-square,  and  as,  in 
common  with  most  old  work,  it  was  not,  his 
measurements  were  thrown  out.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph  is  then  substituted  for 
the  study  of  the  building,  and  a  draughtsman’s 
skill  covers  a  multitude  of  inaccuracies.  The 
drawings  win  the  prize  ;  that  is  sufficient. 

Such  measured  work  is  not  study  ;  indeed, 
I  would  go  further  and  say  such  measured 
work  prevents  study,  by  substituting  the 
counterfeit  for  the  genuine. 

I  lay  stress  on  this  distinction,  or  you  will  say, 
“Thou  did’st  come  here  to  bless  measured 
drawings,  and  lo  !  thou  hast  cursed  them  alto¬ 
gether.”  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the 
student  who  has  substituted  study  by 
photography,  for  measured  work  and  sketch¬ 
ing. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  value  of 
photography  to  an  architect,  or  the  delights  of 
its  pursuit  ;  but  to  take  photographs  of  a  build¬ 
ing  is  not  the  way  to  study  it.  Here  is  a  fine 
parish  church.  Suddenly  the  amateur  archi¬ 
tectural  photographic  enthusiast  appears.  He 
manoeuvres  for  a  good  point  of  view  ;  sets 
down  his  camera  ;  focuses  ;  draws  the  dark 
slide  ;  turns  his  back  to  the  building  ;  removes 
the  cap,  and  studies  his  watch  ;  claps  the  cap 
on  again  ;  packs  up,  and  rushes  for  the  station. 

The  enthusiast  objects  that  this  description 
is  a  caricature.  Very  well.  Photograph  at 
leisure,  and  with  great  care  ;  still,  how  can  you 
judge  the  proportion  of  a  facade  when  you  see 
it  standing  on  its  head.  “  Do  you  know  such 
or  such  a  church,”  asks  one.  “  Oh  yes,  rather. 
I  took  at  least  a  dozen  snap-shots  of  it  last 
summer.  I  haven’t  developed  them  yet,  but  I 
hope  they  will  come  out  all  right.” 

The  amateur  photographer  objects  with 
increased  resentment.  “It  is  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  can  spend  some  time  about  a 
building,  without  forming  a  very  good  idea  of 
it.”  Yes,  but  he  forms  his  idea  of  it  when  he 
is  walking  round  and  thinking  about  it,  just  the 
precise  part  of  his  stay  when  he  is  not 
photographing  it. 
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Clearly  if  he  is  taking  a  dark  interior  which 
requires  an  hour  and  a  half’s  exposure,  he 
must  be  doing  something  meanwhile.  So  that 
we  may  grant  that  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
photography  is  an  aid  to  the  student  is  that  it 
compels  him  to  t  wander  round  and  about  a 
building,  and  observe  it  more  in  detail  than 
he  otherwise  would  do,  whilst  the  cap  is  off  his 
lens  ;  that  is,  unless  he  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  go  off  to  the  inn  and  get  lunch. 

Happily,  those  students  whose  ideal  it  is  to 
obtain  as-many  prizes  as  possible  with  one  set 
of  drawings,  or  the  minimum  of  study,  as  well 
as  those  who  regard  photography  as  an 
efficient  substitute  for  pen  and  pencil,  are  in 
the  minority,  but  it  is  as  well  to  recognise 
wrong  methods  whilst  we  are  in  search  of 
right  ones. 

Our  aim,  then,  shall  be  to  study  the  buildings 
themselves,  and  only  to  make  drawings  of 
them  as  a  means  to  that  end.  If,  as  supple¬ 
mentary  to  this  study,  our  drawings  have  been 
made  with  that  artistic  finish  which  is  peculiar 
rather  to  the  draughtsman  than  the  student, 
so  that  they  are  awarded  a  medal  or  a  student¬ 
ship,  so  much  the  better.  For  no  kind  of 
study  is  assisted  by  slovenliness  of  expression, 
and  therefore  the  careful  study  of  a  building 
should  be  embodied  in  the  most  painstaking 
description,  both  with  pen  and  pencil.  Herein 
lies  the  true  connexion  between  the  study  of 
old  buildings  and  their  delineation. 

By  this  study  we  seek  to  increase  our 
knowledge  and  sharpen  our  aesthetic  taste. 
This  is  our  aim,  and  our  subject  will  be 
selected  accordingly. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  subject  with  which  we 
feel  in  sympathy,  one  which  we  feel  drawn  to 
by  excellences  of  one  kind  or  another,  which 
excite  our  enthusiasm  and  our  desire  to  emulate 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  cultivate  catholicity, 
remembering  that  want  of  sympathy  is  often 
due  to  ignorance,  and  that, 1  whilst  sympathy 
may  stimulate  study,  study  in  turn  may  awaken 
sympathy. 

If,  however,  we  feel  that  a  building  is  bad  in 
design,  and  that  we  shall  learn  nothing  from 
it,  we  will  not  make  measured  drawings  of  it 
because  no  one  else  has,  as  yet,  made  them,  or 
for  any  other  reason  equally  foolish. 

But  how  shall  we  study  our  building,  or  such 
part  of  it  as  we  may  have  selected?  By 
measured  drawing  and  sketching  ?  What,  are 
these  the  only  means  of  study  !  They  are 
certainly  the  most  frequently  recognised  means 
with  architectural  students,  and,  perhaps,  there 
are  some  who  think  them  all-sufficient. 

I  believe  there  are  occasions  when  a  pipe 
will  serve  us  better  than  a  2-ft.  rule.  A  pipe 
makes  one  contemplative,  and  to  walk  round 
an  old  building  in  a  contemplative  mood,  is  to 
have  put  oneself  in  train  for  studying  it ;  for 
catching  the  spirit  and  romance  of  it.  Under 
its  kindly  influence,  the  imagination  will  con¬ 
jure  up  from  the  stores  of  one's  historical  and 
archaeological  learning — if  it  is  there  to  con¬ 
jure  up — the  conditions  of  society  and  of  the 
craft  guilds,  the  observance  and  the  ritual  of 
the  church,  and  the  quaint  superstitious  customs 
of  the  country  folk,  at  the  time  when  the  stones 
of  the  building  were  put  together,  and  which 
find  expression  in  its  arrangement  and  de¬ 
coration.  And  falling  thus  into  a  sympathetic 
reverie,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  building 
noting  this  or  that  point  of  interest,  whether  of 
design  or  construction.  Then,  leading  our 
thoughts  *back  to  modern  times  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  to-day,  comparing  and  criticising,  and 
drawing  conclusions,  let  us  take  out  our  note¬ 
book  and  write  down  our  impressions  whilst 
they  are  still  warm,  whilst  the  glow  of  feeling 
unlooses  our  powers  of  expression,  whether  by 
descriptive  note,  or  pencil  sketch. 

Very  likely  the  building  will  live  in  your 
memory  through  all  your  luture  life.  For  we 
remember  most  what  we  feel  most. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  make  a  general 
study  of  the  whole,  before  making  a  particular 
study  of  a  part,  so  that  the  relationship  and 
proportion  of  one  to  the  other  may  be 
adequately  perceived. 

One  may  sometimes  see  a  student  fasten  on 
some  detail  which  attracted  him  on  his  first 
approach,  and  devote  his  time  so  exclusively  to 
it,  that  he  leaves  without  any  idea  of  its  setting, 
or  the  part  it  played  in  the  whole  design. 

Do  not,  therefore,  study  details  without 
making  a  key  sketch  sufficient  to  show  their 
position  and  relative  value  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Do  not  accept  a  design  because  it  is  old  :  it 
may  be  old  and  bad.  Always  keep  the  critical 
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faculty  on  the  alert.  This  habit  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  an  architect’s  study  of  old  buildings. 
You  will  not  regard  Salisbury  as  a  model  west 
front  because  it  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Standing  in  front  of  it,  you  will 
question  yourself :  Is  it  good  ?  Could  it  be 
improved  ?  What  are  its  defects  ?  Perhaps,  it 
will  remind  you  of  a  comparison  you  have  made 
between  the  west  fronts  of  Siena  and  Orvieto 
cathedrals,  or  your  thoughts  will  turn  from  the 
confusion  and  irresolution  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
commanding  lines  of  Notre  Dame. 

Then  take  out  your  note  book  and  try  your 
hand  at  it ;  take  the  west  front  as  it  is,  and  with 
as  little  alteration  as  possible,  pull  it  into  shape. 

If  you  have  a  companion  with  you  on  your 
excursion,  let  him  do  the  same,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  notes  and  discuss  it  together. 

A  companion  of  the  right  sort,  that  is  one 
who  is  equally  bent  on  study,  is  a  great  gain 
on  a  sketching  tour.  Of  course,  he  can  hold 
the  tape,  but  he  can  be  of  much  greater  service 
than  that.  He  can  come  up  and  ask  you  what 
you  think  ot  such  a  building.  This  compels 
you  to  give  an  answer.  If  you  reply  merely 
11  Oh  !  very  good,”  you  are  depriving  yourself 
of  an  opinion  more  than  you  are  depriving 
him — your  own  opinion,  which  you  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  form.  If  you  are  wise, 
you  will  treat  his  question  seriously.  You  will 
look  at  the  building  well,  and  in  a  critical 
frame  of  mind.  Not  only  will  the  process  of 
so  doing  lead  you  to  notice  many  points  which 
you  would  otherwise  have  passed  over,  but  you 
will  have  subjected  yourself  to  the  healthy 
exercise  of  making  up  your  mind.  It  will  not 
only  reveal  the  building  to  you,  but  you  to 
yourself.  Your  companion  will  probably  have 
formed  some  opinion  of  his  own  before  asking 
yours,  and  he  will  differ  from  you  in  some 
points.  This  will  lead  to  a  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  building  in  search  of  evidence 
in  favour  either  of  your  view  or  his,  and  in  the 
end  you  will  both  have  gained  in  knowledge, 
and  in  the  formation  of  a  critical  taste.  I 
know  hardly  any  advantage  in  the  study  of 
old  work  greater  than  the  discussion  of  it  with 
a  fellow  student  who  is  thoughtful  and  well 
informed. 

If  you  are  alone,  do  not  on  that  account  fail 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  you  like 
or  dislike  any  building  worth  attention,  and 
why  you  like  it.  Keep  a  notebook  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  down  a  critical  description 
of  such  buildings.  On  first  commencing  such 
a  practice,  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
vague  your  impressions  are. 

I  am  not  here  referring  to  those  agressively 
dogmatic  opinions  which  characterise  the  very 
young  student,  who  always  regards  the  work 
of  contemporary  architects  as  beneath  con¬ 
tempt.  Such  opinions  are  not  the  result  of 
thought,  nor  are  they  founded  on  knowledge., 
they  are  simply  a  little  preliminary  crowing, 
necessary  in  personal  development,  and  remind 
one  of  Dr.  Jowett's  remark  to  his  students, 

“  For  we  are  none  of  us  infallible,  not  even  the 
youngest.”  Every  student  has  a  right  to  the 
belief  in  his  own  infallibility,  until  life  dis¬ 
illusions  him  ;  it  is  the  man  who  has  no 
opinion  of  himself,  and  is  unable  to  form  one  of 
anything  else,  that  is  beyond  hope. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  judgment,  well  prac¬ 
tised  by  such  method,  is  likely  to  become  more 
sound  and  more  self-reliant,  for  the  mind  will 
have  laid  up  an  ever-increasing  store  of  know¬ 
ledge  for  comparsion  and  co-relation.  Thus, 
the  study  of  this  building  is  amplified  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  study  of  a  similar  one,  and  the  points  of 
difference  are  noted,  and  the  reasons  for  them 
investigated.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the  building 
material  is  different,  or  that,  being  iather  later 
in  date,  certain  decorative  forms  show  signs 
of  change.  In  a  third  building,  of  still  later 
date,  these  signs  are  amplified,  and  the  student 
comparing  this  with  that,  begins  to  detect  in  the 
various  examples  which  at  first  seemed  isolated 
and  apart,  a  law  of  common  development,  a  law 
of  life.  He  now  begins  to  generalise,  timidly 
at  first,  but,  as  new  observations  confirm  or 
modify  his  previous  conclusions,  ever  with 
greater  boldness  and  wider  range  of  view. 
He  will  then  be  in  a  position  and  have 
a  right  to  theorise,  and  will,  from  the 
habits  of  mind  he  has  acquired,  always 
bring  his  theories  to  the  test  of  his  facts. 
Now,  compare  the  position  of  a  student  who  has 
adopted  this  method  of  study — although,  con¬ 
tent  with  thumbnail  sketches  and  notes,  he 
may  never  have  made  a  measured  drawing— 
with  the  one  who  made  one  set  of  drawings, 
and  swept  all  the  prizes  away  within  reach. 
The  world,  judging  by  tangible  and  visible 
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results,  proclaims  the  latter  the  coming  man. 
So  he  is  at  first,  the  other’s  day  comes  later 
but  lasts  longer. 

How  many  prizes  there  are  for  drawings  ; 
how  few  for  critical  study  !  Is  it  not  possible, 
that  at  some  future  time,  either  at  the  Institute 
or  the  Association,  more  awards  will  be  given 
for  thinking,  and  especially  for  thinking  and 
drawing  combined  ?  I  think  the  essay  prize 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  that  the  Institute 
offers,  but  the  subject  set  is  often  one  which 
the  student  can  only  illustrate  by  copying 
-prints  from  books  or  photographs,  and  stimu¬ 
lates  his  reading  rather  than  his  critical 
faculties. 

What  I  think  is  wanted  is  a  prize  for  an 
original  and  critical  study  of  some  particular 
class  of  buildings,  or  parts  of  buildings,  easily 
accessible  in  this  country,  to  be  illustrated  by 
sketches  and  measured  drawings  made  by  the 
student  from  the  buildings  themselves. 

In  the  study  which  we  are  considering,  it 
will  be  very  necessary  to  supplement  work  on 
the  spot  by  also  studying  the  subject  in  books, 
so  as  to  furnish  ourselves,  not  only  with  the 
conclusions  to  which  others  have  arrived  on 
any  particular  subject,  but  to  acquire  that 
general  historical  knowledge  which,  with  the 
help  of  our  own  imagination,  will  enable  us  to 
set  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ings  within  the  social  and  historical  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  time. 

How  can  one  study  Stokesay  Castle  or 
Haddon  Hall,  and  understand  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  plans,  without  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the 
times.  Looking  at  the  buildings  will  not  teach 
us  this,  however  cleverly  we  may  guess  at  the 
purposes  of  this  or  that.  We  must  go  to 
Hallam  and  to  Green. 

Again,  we  must  learn  about  the  conditions 
of  labourer  and  craftsman,  of  the  prevalence 
and  organisation  of  guilds,  of  the  position  of 
the  designer,  the  magister,  of  the  force  and 
direction  of  tradition,  of  the  tools  in  use  at  the 
time,  and  of  the  methods  of  working  materials 
and  incorporating  them  in  the  building. 

We  must  not  forget  also,  to  study  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  ritual,  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
so  far  as  they  affect  ecclesiastical  building  ; 
this  will  also  involve  some  knowledge  of  the 
distinctive  requirements  of  the  various  religious 
orders. 

In  the  same  way,  some  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  attack  and  defence  of  the  period 
will  help  us  to  understand  military  architecture. 

All  this  means  systematic  reading,  which 
perhaps,  the  everyday  student  does  not  feel 
disposed  to  undertake.  Well  is  it  for  him,  that 
the  Institute  examination  compels  him  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  on  these  points  in 
spite  of  himself. 

Vitruvius  considered  in  his  day  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  should  be  a  man  of  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  now  as  then,  an  architect’s  culture 
will  inevitably  find  expression  in  his  buildings. 

In  addition  to  this  more  general  study,  we 
must  further  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  building  we  are  examining. 

To  do  this,  we  must  find  out  what  we  can  of 
its  history,  and  the  part  it  has  played,  and  was 
intended  to  play  in  the  past. 

We  must  especially  inquire  into  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  local  materials  of  which  it  is 
built,  and  of  any  traditions  of  working  them 
which  still  survive. 

Old  buildings  are  apt  to  seem  impersonal  to 
us.  The  colours  with  which  Nature  has  deco¬ 
rated  them,  as  if  eager  to  deceive  us  that 
they  are  her  work  and  not  man’s,  give  them 
the  air  of  being  the  product  of  the  land  around 
them,  like  rock  and  tree,  and  the  human  life 
that  has  thronged  them  since  that  far-away 
time  when  they  were  built,  confuses  the  vague 
glimpses  we  may  catch  of  their  founders  like  a 
veil  drawn  before  a  face.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  human  nature  was  then  as  it  is 
now,  and  that  these  buildings  were  designed 
by  men  so  similar  to  ourselves,  that  if  one  of 
ihem  were  to  return  to  earth  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  drop  into  our  modern  ways  in  a  week  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  look  at  their  work  as  we 
should  that  of  a  living  architect,  and  try  to  read 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  designer  of  this 
building  or  that,  and  ask  ourselves,  “  What  were 
his  aims?”  No  doubt  he  was  hedged  in 
by  limitations  similar  to  those  of  to-day.  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  Pyramid  men  could 
not  build  without  cost,  and  they  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so  since.  The  whims  of  the 
client  must  at  all  times  have  stolen  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  sleep.  I  think  Magister  Mutius  probably 
found  Pliny  a  very  exacting  client. 
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The  limitations  of  site  must  have  influenced 
all  but  the  Romans,  who  thought  nothing  of 
excavating  the  hill  for  the  level  Forum  of 
Trajan,  or  of  levelling  up  the  ground  on  a 
gigantic  concrete  platform  for  the  Thermre  of 
Caracalla. 

The  adaptation  of  a  building  to  its  site  should 
engage  the  most  earnest  study.  An  unusual 
site,  whether  of  shape  or  level,  is  the  doom  of 
the  incompetent  architect,  the  triumph  of  the 
skilful  one. 

From  the  Athenian  Propylrea  and  Erech- 
theion  to  the  rock  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
architectural  history  presents  one  long  array 
of  buildings,  whose  architects  have  presented 
them  to  the  world  as  monuments  of  their 
genius. 

Next  notice  the  limitation  of  material,  and  its 
influence  on  constructive  and  decorative  forms. 

Ascertain  the  kind  of  stone  procurable, 
whether  in  blocks  or  slabs,  and  their  available 
size,  and  note  how  this  has  influenced  the 
character  of  the  building,  and  given  an  indivi¬ 
dual  stamp  to  the  buildings  of  a  particular 
locality.  The  monolithic  window-jambs  of  a 
Yorkshire  cottage  might  be  compared  with  the 
jointed  jambs  of  a  Cotswold  one,  and  the 
influence  of  the  use  of  flint  in  the  Eastern 
counties  might  similarly  be  noted.  Examples 
of  the  influence  of  material  on  design  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  however,  to  the  seeing  eye, 
and  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  them.  The  point  to  be 
emphasised,  is  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
subject  to  the  student  of  old  buildings.  The 
particular  tools  in  use  have  also  played  their 
part  in  the  shaping  and  decorating  of  build¬ 
ings,  as  in  the  dressing  of  stone  or  the  adzing 
of  timber.  The  use  respectively  of  the  chisel 
or  drill  in  Roman  acanthus  sculpture,  and  of  the 
adze  or  chisel  in  Norman  carving,  gives  a  very 
distinctive  appearance  to  the  work. 

Doubtless,  there  are  many  other  limitations 
which  have  helped  to  determine  the  character 
of  buildings,  and  which  the  student  will 
detect  in  the  particular  building  under  study. 

In  narrowing  our  attention  to  any  particular 
building  we  shall  first  of  all  examine  the  plan. 
Study  of  plan  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Within  the  plan  somewhere,  somehow,  lies  the 
soul  of  the  building  ;  all  else  is  but  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  it. 

See  how  the  various  rooms  are  grouped 
together  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  note 
particularly  the  entrance,  the  hall,  and  the 
staircase  ;  also  the  position  of  the  plan  with 
regard  to  aspect  and  points  of  approach  ;  how 
the  levels  work  out  with  regard  to  the  site,  and 
how  the  house  sets  with  the  garden. 

In  ecclesiastical  and  other  work  the  plan  in 
the  same  way  is  the  key  to  the  building,  and 
merits  our  first  attention. 

Having  examined  the  building  from  within, 
next  see  how  the  plan,  with  which  you  will 
now  be  familiar,  finds  external  expression. 

And  first  of  all,  note  the  way  in  which  it  is 
roofed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
parts  are  grouped  together.  These  are  matters 
of  great  importance  in  architectural  design, 
and  must  always  have  been  so,  and  must  have 
been  considered  by  the  architect  when  he  was 
engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plan. 

How  frequently  nowadays  are  they  not  left 
to  take  their  chance. 

It  is  the  more  important  that  the  student 
should  give  his  attention  to  these  matters  of 
massing  and  grouping,  because  by  this  means 
he  is  led  to  study  buildings  in  the  solid,  and 
an  antidote  is,  in  a  measure,  found  against  the 
tendency  to  facade  and  elevation  designing, 
inseparable  to  the  working  out  of  a  building 
on  paper. 

How  much  may  be  learnt  from  the  design  of 
old  chimneys, and  the  manner  in  which  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  conception  as  a  whole  ;  how  well 
was  their  value  recognised  by  their  builders.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  may  ask,  how  often  does  an 
architect  nowadays  consider  the  disposition  of 
his  fireplaces  in  the  plan,  so  that  the  chimneys 
rising  from  the  roof  may  group  well  together 
from  the  more  important  points  of  view. 

Connected  with  this  subject  of  roofing  and 
chimneys,  as  well  as  with  that  of  gables  and 
turrets,  and  cathedral  towers,  is  that  of  sky-line. 
Study  it  at  the  time  of  sunset — I  will  not  be  so 
impracticable  as  to  say  sunrise— when  the 
purple  outline  is  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
And,  in  like  manner,  learn  the  value  of  simple 
masses  in  twilight  and  moonlight,  when  the 
disturbing  details  are  suppressed.  From  the 
study  of  these  more  general  features  you  come 
to  that  of  details,  or  it  may  be  that  in  any 
particular  building,  it  is  some  detail  alone  that 
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is  worth  attention.  Every  building  must,  of 
course,  be  studied  for  the  features  of  excellence 
it  possesses,  as  a  bee  draws  honey  only  from 
those  flowers  which  produce  nectar,  and  that 
critical  sense,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
will  prevent  us  from  thinking  that  we  recog¬ 
nise  them  where  they  do  not  exist. 

There  are  one  or  two  ways  by  which,  I  think, 
we  may  make  our  visits  to  old  buildings  more 
valuable  to  us,  which  I  may  refer  to  in  passing. 

And  one  is  to  set  ourselves  to  plan  and 
design  some  building  of  the  same  kind  that  we 
propose  to  study.  To  fully  realise  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  an  achievement,  so  as  to  observe  how 
they  have  been  solved  by  others,  one  must 
make  a  similar  attempt  ;  this  will  reveal  to  us 
what  those  points  are  about  which  we  need  the 
help  of  other  minds. 

And  another  excellent  method  of  study  is  to 
take  up  some  particular  subject,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  design  of  chancel  screens,  and 
make  a  comparative  study  of  it,  just  as  if  one 
were  preparing  an  essay  or  a  monograph  on 
the  subject. 

I  have,  hitherto,  considered  the  study  of  old 
buildings  from  observation  and  examination, 
with  the  aid  of  the  note  book  only,  we  must 
now  ask  how  this  may  be  supplemented  by 
their  delineation. 

I  say  supplemented,  because  I  think  we 
should  not  regard  old  buildings  as  dead  and 
lifeless  forms  to  be  dissected  piecemeal.  They 
are  organic  creations  still  instinct  with  antique 
life,  and  we  must  learn  to  know  them  before 
we  portray  them  ;  we  must  examine  the  build¬ 
ing  as  a  whole  before  we  begin  to  devote  our 
especial  attention  to  a  part.  We  must  be 
biologists  as  well  as  anatomists. 

Now  in  considering  this  delineation  of  old 
work,  there  are  two  factors  to  take  note  of :  our 
subject  and  ourself,  and  we  must  be  dutiful 
and  just  to  both. 

We  must  not  run  away  from  the  original,  for 
the  sake  of  a  flourish  of  the  pencil,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  need  we,  on  the  other  hand,  suppress 
any  distinctive  style  of  draughtsmanship  which 
we  have  made  our  own,  and  which  is  rightly 
the  expression  of  our  own  feeling,  and  our  own 
individuality. 

An  ideal  measured  drawing  or  sketch  is 
one  which  truthfully  represents  the  building, 
but  which  is  at  the  same  time  executed  with 
all  the  verve  and  character  of  the  draughtsman. 

There  are  some  buildings  which  would  be 
barely  interesting,  as  represented  by  measured 
drawings,  did  not  the  force  of  draughtsmanship 
fairly  rivet  our  attention. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  buildings,  which 
are  fine  because  of  their  uninterrupted  surfaces 
of  wall  and  their  bold  projecting  masses,  are, 
if  tamely  represented  by  measured  drawings, 
reduced  to  a  few  thin  ink  lines  straggling  over 
an  expanse  of  the  whitest  Whatman  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  measured  drawings  must 
be  line  drawings,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
shade  them  up  to  give  a  suggestion  of  pro¬ 
jecting  surfaces  in  a  picturesque  fashion, 
although  the  reliefs  might  be  systematically 
indicated  by  colour  washes,  after  the  French 
manner,  by  cast  shadows. 

I  think  myself,  however,  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  shadows  alone.  Measured  drawings  are 
for  architects  only — the  public  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them,  and  are  not  interested  in  them — 
and  architects  would  at  once  perceive  the 
relative  value  of  the  surface  of  elevation  from 
the  accompanying  plans. 

It  is  here  that  the  value  of  sketching  comes 
in,  for  it  enables  us  to  judge  the  building  as  a 
solid.  And  here,  too,  in  an  especial  degree 
the  draughtsman  is  justified  in  making  his 
drawing  or  sketch  expressive  of  himself  as 
well  as  representing  his  building.  Affectation 
and  trickiness  are  to  be  severely  deprecated, 
and  there  is  enough  of  both  in  the  draughts¬ 
manship  of  the  day. 

We  do  not  need  to  picture  an  innocent  old 
manor  house  as  a  snow  building  relieved  in 
aggressive  outline  against  the  blackness  of  an 
inferno.  The  method  we  shall  adopt  in  repre¬ 
senting  any  particular  work  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  and  what  it  is  of 
which  we  wish  to  keep  a  record. 

If  it  is  a  facade,  we  may  make  a  measured 
drawing  to  a  small  scale  ;  if  a  decorated 
sedilia,  then  one  to  a  large  scale  ;  and  in  cither 
case  the  drawings  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
sketch  plan,  showing  the  position  of  the  part 
which  is  illustrated;  and  the  mouldings  and 
details  will  be  drawn  out  full  size.  All  this 
will  be  done  fully  and  thoroughly  on  the  spot. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  grouping  of 
chimney  and  gable,  the  play  of  surface,  the 
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picturesqueness  of  setting,  and  a  hundred 
other  reasons,  we  shall  find  a  sketch  the  most 
serviceable. 

If,  again,  we  wish  to  remember  the  charm 
of  colour  due  to  the  use  of  various  materials, 
or  some  definite  scheme  of  painted  decoration, 
a  water-colour  sketch,  or  a  tinted  pencil  draw¬ 
ing  will  serve  us  best.  Or,  if  the  skyline  of 
some  building,  seen  against  the  evening  sky, 
attracts  us,  some  brown  paper  and  a  piece  of 
white  chalk  will  be  useful. 

Our  object  is  to  catch  and  fix  some  particular 
point  or  feature  which  interested  us,  some 
beauty  which  excited  our  enthusiasm,  and  we 
may  seize  the  means  readiest  at  hand,  or  best 
for  our  purpose,  as  the  case  may  be,  our  only 
care  being  that  we  possess  ourselves  of  our  aim 
whatever  the  medium.  If  we  have  any  artistic 
power,  we  shall  find  it  will  also  lend  itself 
to  our  self  expression. 

Whilst  we  may  well  need  our  colour-boxes 
for  the  purposes  I  have  described,  we  shall  not, 
as  architects,  require  to  make  water-colour 
studies  of  buildings  whose  charm  lies  in  the 
tints  of  old  age,  the  setting  of  foliage,  or  the 
accidental  colouring  of  sunset.  Of  course,  as 
artists,  we  may  indulge  in  such,  but  it  forms 
no  part  of  the  study  of  old  buildings. 

But  whatever  we  do,  let  us  keep  clear  and 
active  that  critical  faculty  of  which  I  have 
spoken  earlier,  so  that,  whether  we  are  making 
measured  drawing  or  sketch,  we  should  remain 
conscious  of  the  weakpoints  of  our  subject,  and 
not  lose  ourselves  in  the  glamour  of  its  old- 
world  charm. 

To  this  end,  let  us  write  down  in  our  note¬ 
book  what  our  thoughts  and  impressions  are  at 
the  time  we  are  making  our  drawings,  giving 
little  marginal  sketches  illustrative  of  the 
manner  we,  at  the  time,  considered  the  work 
might  have  been  improved. 

As  regards  the  actual  modus  operandi,  it 
would,  I  know,  be  impossible  to  say  anything 
with  which  you  were  not  already  well  ac¬ 
quainted. 

For  sketching  a  block  16  in.  by  10  in.  is  a  very 
convenient  size.  Some  prefer  cartridge  and 
some  Whatman,  whilst  others  would  use  sketch¬ 
books  made  of  metallic  paper.  A  miniature 
tee-square  is  sometimes  valuable  for  use  with 
the  sketch  block,  for  setting  up  one  or  two 
guiding  lines,  but  not  to  unduly  assert  itself. 
If,  moreover,  the  tee-square  has  a  scale  marked 
on  it,  it  is  useful  for  plotting  out  a  plan  or 
measured  sketch.  Some  find  cross-ruled  paper 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  Pencils  should  be 
of  good  quality,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
way  of  sharpening  and  using  them.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  character  to  a  sketch,  if 
the  pencils  are  too  hard  or  too  sharp,  and  if  the 
lead  is  brought  to  an  edge  rather  than  a  point, 
one  can  get  a  greater  latitude  of  stroke  by 
using  either  the  edge  or  the  broad  side. 

A  sketch  is  not  an  elaborately-finished  pencil 
drawing  ;  it  is  an  abstract,  embodying  just 
those  features  in  the  original  it  is  desirable  to 
portray.  Certain  parts  will,  therefore,  be 
more  or  less  finished  in  detail,  while  the  rest 
are  merely  indicated  by  a  few  expressive  lines. 
The  lead  pencil  must  be  spared,  as  if  it  were 
precious,  except  at  those  points  of  telling  shade 
or  accent,  where  it  may  be  rich  and  black. 

A  few  colour  washes,  or  strokes  of  coloured 
chalk,  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  record  the 
local  colouring  of  material.  Some  have  done 
excellent  work  with  graphite,  treated  like  a 
neutral  colour  wash,  for  indicating  light  and 
shade,  but  it  is  not  a  very  sympathetic  medium. 
A  few  dimensions  on  a  sketch,  with  one  or  two 
sketch  details  in  the  margin,  will  make  it  more 
useful. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  insist  here  on 
the  value  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  All  measured  work  should  be  plotted 
and  drawn  out  to  scale  on  the  spot.  Capitals 
and  other  curved  work  may  be  merely  indi¬ 
cated  in  these  drawings,  and  numbered,  and 
large  freehand  studies  in  soft  pencil,  crayon, 
or  charcoal  made,  and  distinguished  by  corre¬ 
sponding  numbers,  which  will  enable  one  to 
finish  up  the  scale  drawing  afterwards,  if 
necessary. 

Do  not  assume  that  everything  is  set  out 
with  rigid  accuracy,  that  the  plan  is  always 
rectangular,  that  two  halves  are  alike,  or  that 
flowing  tracery  can  be  set  out  from  centres. 

If  we  cannot  perceive  the  absence  of  the 
mechanical  in  old  work,  we  shall  be  blind  to 
one  of  its  great  charms. 

Always  show  the  stone  jointing  of  the  more 
important  and  decorative  parts,  and  of  the 
tracery  of  windows,  and  clearly  indicate  the 
treatment  of  wall  surfaces.  In  the  same  way 
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show  the  jointing  and  framing  of  carpentry, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  add  explanatory  notes  to 
the  drawing. 

Mouldings  should  always  be  drawn  out  full 
size  and  carefully  measured.  Strips  of  lead 
and  such  contrivances  for  obtaining  their  con¬ 
tour  are  worse  than  useless. 

Place  the  arch  mould  over  the  jamb  mould, 
and  show  the  outline  of  the  caps,  and  as  a  rule, 
make  all  your  full-size  details  as  you  would  if 
you  were  sending  them  to  some  mason  or  car¬ 
penter  to  be  executed.  They  should  have  a 
business  air  about  them,  not  a  show-drawing 
look. 

If,  however,  you  are  proposing  to  send  them 
in  for  a  prize,  arrange  them  carefully  on  sheets 
of  uniform  size  mounted  on  cardboard,  and  do 
not  think  you  are  making  them  look  more 
artistic  by  some  ridiculous  and  fantastic  print¬ 
ing. 

The  joys,  and  the  sorrows,  of  a  sketching 
tour  might  well  claim  an  essay  to  themselves, 
but  it  might  be  of  service  to  indicate  some  of 
the  items  of  equipment. 

Of  course,  pencils,  brushes,  instruments, 
scales,  colour  box,  water  bottle,  sketch  books 
and  sketch  blocks,  tape,  plumb  line,  and  level 
must  be  included. 

A  2-ft.  rule  in  your  pocket  is  indispensable  ; 
so,  too,  is  a  5/.  note.  Plenty  of  drawing  pins, 
but  do  not  leave  them  about  on  cathedral 
chairs.  A  sketching  stool — a  collapsible  one — 
but  not  while  you  are  sitting  on  it. 

A  double  elephant  is  naturally  too  heavy  to 
carry  about,  but  half  a  double-elephant  board, 
and  a  roll  of  paper  to  correspond,  is  a  useful 
size.  The  tee  square  will,  of  course,  be  made 
to  suit,  and  if  the  board  is  accurate  and  square, 
a  set  square  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  is  only 
one  more  thing  to  forget  and  leave  behind. 

Callipers  will  be  needed  to  take  the 
diameters  of  shafts  and  mouldings,  and  a  stout 
piece  of  copper  wire  serves  as  a  calliper  for 
larger  shafts.  A  5  ft.  or  a  10  ft.  jointed  rod  is 
also  necessary. 

By  a  little  ingenuity  an  American  leather 
satchel  can  be  contrived  the  size  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  board,  with  pockets  of  various  sizes,  and 
the  whole  strapped  together  with  a  handle- 
strap,  the  sketching  stool,  rod,  and  tee  square 
being  threaded  through  the  back,  and  a 
leather  label  attached  in  case  you  should  leave 
it  all  in  the  train.  With  all  this  equipment, 
and  a  few  week’s  stay  in  a  good  archi¬ 
tectural  district,  you  will  no  doubt  en¬ 
rich  your  sketch  book,  and  what  is  of 
still  more  importance,  you  will  increase 
your  knowledge  and  educate  your  taste,  which 
will  be  reflected  in  those  buildings  which  you 
may  yourself  have  to  design.  And,  recognising 
their  charm,  perhaps  some  student  of  the  far 
distant  future,  whose  great-grandparents  are 
not  yet  born,  will  measure  up  your  work,  now 
mellowed  with  age  and  Nature’s  tints,  and 
speak  sympathetically  of  those  dear  old  archi¬ 
tect’s  of  King  Edward’s  reign,  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  express  their  soul  in  their  work. 


Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bidlake,  said  they  had  heard  a 
lot  of  very  valuable  advice.  Those  who  were 
just  starting  their  careers,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  gone  through  some  experience,  must  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Bidlake  for  his  remarks.  He 
had  been  thinking  that  they  should  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  whole  matter,  and  ask  why 
they  studied  and  delineated  old  buildings. 
He  suggested  that  the  only  reason  worth  con¬ 
sidering  was  that  they  wanted  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  those  buildings.  One  would  think 
that  was  self-evident,  but  there  were  drawings 
not  uncommonly  to  be  seen  of  old  work  which 
made  one  doubt  whether  the  draughtsman 
had  any  desire  to  know  anything  about  the 
buildings  he  drew.  However  far  such  draw¬ 
ings  might  carry  a  man  as  a  draughtsman  they 
could  take  him  very  little  way  indeed  as  an 
architect.  He  would  suggest  that  if  a  man 
was  ■  to  be  an  architect  he  must  know  what 
he  studied  and  delineated  —  know  all  he 
could  get  to  know  about  it,  not  only  how  it 
looked,  “  but  how  it  is.”  There  were  two  sorts 
of  drawings  required  :  the  perspective  drawing, 
showing  how  the  building  looked,  and  the 
geometrical  drawing,  which  “  shows  how  it  is.” 
Even  when  they  had  drawn  a  building  they 
had  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  great  aim 
of  the  study  of  a  building  was  to  know  the 
whole  life-history  of  it,  or  as  much  as  they  could 
of  it — how  it  came  into  its  present  shape,  and 
what  influences  were  at  work  upon  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  fashioned  it  and  thought  and 


carried  it  out.  That  involved  the  study  of 
history,  and  it  came  to  this,  that  a  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  architecture,  of  existing  old  or  modern 
work,  was  a  student  of  history,  though  he 
might  not  know  it.  Architecture  was  a  branch 
of  history,  or  it  could  be  treated  as  such  in  the 
study  of  it.  He  thought  we  were  apt  to  think  that 
it  was  enough  to  draw  a  building  to  know  all 
about  it,  but  it  was  not.  And  in  drawing  it, 
as  Mr.  Bidlake  said,  the  plan  was  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter  ;  and  if  it  was  an  old  building 
in  this  country,  especially  an  old  church,  they 
would  find  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  its  plan  was  not  all  one  design, 
and  that  it  was  not  all  designed  or  built  at 
one  time,  and  they  would  realise  in  time 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  growth  and 
was  not  a  complete  design — that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  number  of  men  working  upon 
the  work  of  one  another  ;  and  when  they 
got  to  that  stage  of  their  investigations  they 
wondered  which  man  did  this  work,  and 
which  that,  and  which  was  done  before  the 
other,  until  at  last  they  arrived  at  something 
like  a  life-history  of  the  building  :  how  it 
began,  how  it  went  on,  and  finally  how  it  is. 

If  they  were  content  merely  to  draw  it  and 
to  think  it  was  always  like  that,  they  had  not 
learnt  all  about  it ;  that  certainly  applied  to 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  old  churches  of  this 
country.  It  was  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  student’s  horizon  would  widen  as  he 
went  on.  Methods  of  drawing  were 
interesting  and  a  man  must  have  his 
own  method  just  as  he  had  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  ;  it  might  be  very  bad,  and,  if  so,  he 
wanted  training,  for  a  man  could  improve 
himself  by  basing  his  methods  on  the  methods 
of  those  who  were  successful.  But,  after  all, 
the  methods  were  only  the  means  to  an  end, 
and  if  a  man  was  going  to  be  an  architect  and 
produce  work  of  his  own,  he  did  not  want  to 
have  his  ambition  turned  in  the  direction  of 
being  merely  a  capable  black-and-white 
draughtsman,  and  to  think  that  by  that  means 
he  was  going  to  be  an  architect.  He*would 
forgive  a  man  for  rude  and  crude  sketches,  if 
only  they  showed  that  there  was  something  in 
their  subjects  that  the  student  wanted,  and  that 
he  had  gone  to  work  as  directly  as  he  could  to 
get  it.  He  did  not  care  how  rough  the  notes 
were  if  in  the  time  available  the  student  had 
got  what  he  wanted.  The  wanting  to  know 
was  the  great  thing. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks.  He  said  that  Mr.  Millard’s  ideas  were 
those  which  those  who  had  known  him  for  a 
good  many  years  knew  that  he  put  into 
practice,  and  if  one  were  to  be  at  all  critical 
of  the  beautiful  show  of  drawings  there  that 
evening,  it  was  because  they  had  excluded 
some  of  Mr.  Millard’s  own  most  interesting 
and  valuable  sketch-books.  The  literary  and 
polished  paper  they  had  heard  that  evening 
was  one  which,  greatly  as  they  had  enjoyed  it, 
they  would  enjoy  still  more  when  they  came 
to  read  it,  for  there  was  so  much  in  it.  As  to 
photography,  the  Association  had  a  Camera 
Club,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  of  its  most 
distinguished  members  it  would  be  rank  heresy 
to  say  anything  antagonistic  to  photography  ; 
but  though  he  did  not  want  to  say  that  the 
Camera  Club  was  wrong,  or  to  abuse  the 
photographer,  he  thought  that  most  architects 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  moment 
a  man  began  to  photograph  he  was  lost 
as  a  sketcher,  and  when  a  man  ceased 
to  be  a  sketcher  what  an  enormous  amount  of 
pleasure  he  lost  in  his  work,  and  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  information  he  passed  by  ! 
They  had  heard  about  the  hour-and-a-half 
exposure  and  the  pipe  ;  no  doubt  the  theory 
was  sound  that  the  long  exposure  gave  ample 
time  for  contemplation,  but  generally  he 
thought  too  much  attention  had  to  be  given 
to  the  development  to  make  it  possible  to 
properly  study  the  building.  By  all  means 
go  in  for  photography  later  on  in  life,  but  first 
do  the  hard  work.  He  had  been  greatly  inte¬ 
rested  in  one  remark,  i.e.,  that  the  critical 
faculty  should  be  cultivated.  By  all  means  ; 
but  did  they  not  cultivate  it  ?  Most  of  them 
at  some  time  or  another  had  attended  the 
delightful  Saturday  Architectural  Association 
excursions,  and  if  there  was  one  thing  more 
noticeable  than  another  on  these  occasions  it 
was  the  wealth  of  strong  language  and  forcible 
expression  used  by  members  to  criticise  and 
pitch  into  one  another’s  work,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  offer  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  advice  on  the  art  of  criticism.  As 
to  drawings  and  sketches,  Mr.  Bidlake’s 
modesty  had  prevented  him  exhibiting  his  own 


drawings, which  would  have  been  an  interesting 
illustration  of  his  paper,  for  he  could  not  re¬ 
call  a  finer  delineation  of  old  work  than  Mr. 
Bidlake’s  measured  drawings,  which  won  the 
Pugin  studentship  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  of 
that  delightful  little  chapel  at  Ely — Prior 
Crauden’s  Chapel.  The  drawings  had  been 
published,  and  he  (the  speaker)  suggested  them 
as  models  of  what  measured  drawings  should 
be.  Vitruvius  spoke  about  the  accomplishments 
which  the  architect  should  acquire — which  he 
needed.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
accomplishments  which  brought  success,  at  all 
events  at  the  present  day,  were  outside  purely 
architectural  practice  :  had  they  not  all  heard  of 
architects  who  “  danced  ”  into  practice.  There 
was  another  point  which  it  might  be  well  to 
emphasise,  i.e.,  the  desirability —  the  great 
desirability  many  of  them  who  had  worked 
hard  in  the  delineation  of  old  buildings 
would  say  —  of  finishing  drawings  on  the 
spot  and  not  touching  them  afterwards.  Of 
course,  in  measured  drawings  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  produce  highly-finished  draw¬ 
ings  without  further  work  upon  them  at 
home  ;  but  sketches  and  the  slighter  sort  of 
measured  work  should  not  be  touched  after  the 
sketcher  had  left  the  building.  If  the  thing 
was  incomplete,  let  it  be  so  ;  they  ought  to 
have  got  out  of  it  the  good  they  wanted  and 
their  object  was  not  to  turn  out  acres  of  finished 
drawings  ;  they  wanted  to  get  the  value  that 
the  study  of  the  thing  would  give  them.  If 
they  had  got  that  value  they  could  tear  the 
drawings  up,  for  what  did  it  matter  ?  They 
would  in  the  course  of  time  finish  many 
drawings,  and  they  would  get  piles  and 
piles  until  they  had  got  more  than  enough. 
Instead  of  touching  up  these  unfinished 
drawing?  they  should  study  something  else 
As  to  the  difficulties  of  measuring,  those  diffi¬ 
culties  were  sometimes  overcome  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  way.  A  story  was  told  of  Burges — 
how  that  he  was  desirous  of  finding  out  the 
height  of  the  interior  of  Beauvais  Cathedral, 
which  was,  of  course,  difficult  to  get.  It  was 
said  that  Burges  got  a  ball  of  string  and, 
climbing  up  into  the  groining,  let  the  string 
out  with  his  keys  attached  and  afterwards 
measured  the  exact  length  of  the  string.  In 
that  way  Burges  got  a  dimension  which  was 
no  doubt  as  accurate  as  any  in  the  standard 
works  published.  There  were  many  men  who 
said  they  did  not  sketch,  and  that  they  could 
not  do  so,  although  they  had  tried.  That  was 
all  nonsense.  They  could  not  run  before  they 
walked,  and  they  had,  of  course,  to  learn  to 
sketch  :  they  had  to  go  through  the  mill.  All 
sketchers  could  recall  the  disappointing  hours 
spent  patiently  trying  to  work  out  something 
satisfactory.  The  thing  was  to  keep  on  until 
they  succeeded.  They  would  have  several  most 
unsatisfactory  weeks  at  the  start,  but  satisfac¬ 
tion  would  come  if  they  would  but  stick  to  it. 
They  should  sit  down  to  a  big-scale  drawing, 
and  keep  at  it  until  they  had  made  something 
of  it,  using  their  indiarubber  again  and  again. 
He  never  met  a  student  who  was  able  to  make 
satisfactory  sketches  without  persevering  with 
his  preliminary  work.  The  young  student 
should  not  be  discouraged  ;  if  he  persevered, 
the  result  would  be  success. 

Mr.  G.  Lucas  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
sketching  was  a  modern  accomplishment  of 
the  architect.  Would  Mr.  Bidlake  give  some 
hints  as  to  how  the  old  architects  managed  to 
produce  such  beautiful  work  without  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  elaborate  sketching  ?  He  (the  speaker) 
most  strongly  advocated  plotting  to  scale  on 
the  spot,  and  not  so  much  pretty  sketching  in 
a  sketch  book,  but  actual  hard  studies  on  a 
drawing-board  in  a  building.  What  Mr. 
Millard  said  was  most  fascinating  as  to  the 
history  to  be  read  in  a  building.  Take  a 
fifteenth  -  century  church  :  if  they  studied  it 
carefully  they  would  realise  that  it  contained 
the  whole  history  of  the  parish,  and  that  its 
plan  and  form,  in  later  days,  arrived  at 
through  a  series  of  extensions  and  alterations, 
were  largely  influenced  by  the  early  shape  of 
the  church. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  said  he  thought  the  best 
thing  for  the  student  to  do  was  not  so  much 
to  start  sketching  at  once  as  to  measure  ;  for 
this  reason  :  the  result  of  the  sketching  was 
unlikely  at  the  beginning  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  of  course  represented  nothing  of  any  solid 
value  to  the  student.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absolute  beginner  started  with  measuring,  he 
would  have  done  something  solid  by  the  end  of 
the  day  :  increased  his  information  in  regard 
to  the  building,  and  would  have  learnt  some¬ 
thing  about  the  materials  and  construction  and 
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a  little  about  the  plan.  In  that  way  he  would 
be  preparing  himself  for  the  more  fascinating 
art  of  sketching.  Men  who  had  been  success¬ 
ful  as  sketchers  had  begun  by  measuring,  and 
had  done  more  than  those  who  worked  on  the 
inverted  order.  The  principal  point  of  the  paper 
was  this  :  Mr.  Bidlake  told  them,  and  told  them 
correctly,  to  study  the  old  buildings,  and  not  to 
bother  too  much  about  the  appearance  of  their 
drawings.  But  a  student  who  acted  on  that 
advice,  and  who  came  home  after  a  tour,  and 
whose  drawings  were  hung  on  a  wall  in  a  gallery 
with  the  work  of  other  students,  would  find 
that  people  (even  people  who  gave  advice  not 
to  think  so  much  about  the  drawings)  would 
cluster  about  the  delightful  water  colour  and 
other  pretty  drawings,  and  would  neglect  one’s 
serious  and  solid  studies.  That  was  the  human 
nature  of  the  thing  ;  we  all  know  what  is  good 
for  us  and  what  we  like.  What  he  would  say 
to  the  student  was  :  “  Make  up  your  minds,  if 
you  accept  the  excellent  advice  of  Mr.  Bidlake, 
not  to  be  disappointed  if,  when  your  work  is 
exhibited,  your  friends  do  not  recognise  in  it 
the  value  which  your  work  has  for  you."  A 
student  should  try  and  get  certain  conclusions 
in  this  matter,  and  should  realise  what  he 
intends  to  do,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Millard  said, 
he  was  likely  to  do  it.  He  thought  there 
was  nothing  of  more  value  to  the  young 
student  than  to  learn  the  good  methods  of  older 
students,  for  the  amount  of  misinformed  labour 
a  student  went  through  for  want  of  advice  was 
often  lamentable.  A  man  went  on  a  tour  and 
saw  things  which  he  admired  and  enjoyed,  but 
often  in  a  month  after  he  had  returned  he  had 
forgotten  all  he  had  seen,  for  he  had  not  realised 
the  way  he  ought  to  work  in  order  fully  to  avail 
himself  of  his  opportunity  so  that  it  might  not 
be  a  lost  opportunity.  He  knew  students  who 
had  been  abroad  for  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half 
and  who,  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  had 
had  to  express  their  sorrow  that  they  had 
wasted  such  a  splendid  opportunity  because 
they  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  that  the  most  essential 
point  in  the  sketching  and  studying  of  old 
buildings  was  that  during  the  whole  time  the 
student  was  drawing  he  should  be  thinking  of 
what  he  was  doing.  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  was  merely  to  draw  a  thing  in  a 
mechanical  way  without  understanding  and 
appreciating  what  one  was  drawing.  It  was 
also  very  essential  to  analyse  the  component 
parts  of  a  thing  and  their  relation  and  propor¬ 
tion  lone  to  another  all  the  time  one  was 
working.  One  of  the  points  Mr.  Bidlake 
referred  to  was  a  certain  trickiness  in  drawing 
—tricks  which  were  adopted  by  a  number 
of  clever  draughtsmen  to  produce  pleasing 
pictorial  effects.  Those  tricks  should  be  avoided : 
they  induced  one  to  think  more  of  the 
pictorial  effect  than  the  result  one  was  aiming 
at,  which  was  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  building  itself.  Really 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  sketching  was  not  of 
a  pictorial  nature  at  all,  but  rather  of  the 
nature  of  notes  on  the  various  details  and 
features  of  the  building  being  studied.  As  to 
photography,  what  Mr.  Mitchell  had  said 
was  in  some  respects  unjust,  for  photography 
had  a  value  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  ways 
was  that  by  the  aid  of  it  one  was  saved  from 
the  temptation  of  sitting  down  and  making  a 
pretty  sketch  of  a  building  when  there  was  no 
time  for  that.  A  photograph  could  be  studied 
at  leisure,  moreover.  He  thought  the  vote  of 
thanks  should  include  the  gentlemen  who  had 
lent  the  beautiful  drawings  there  that  evening 
and  which  had  added  to  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Bidlake’s  valuable  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  Bidlake,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Millard 
had  pointed  out  that  the  plan  in  old  work  was 
very  much  more  than  the  plan  in  modern 
work.  Usually  the  plan  in  modern  work  had 
all  been  worked  out  at  one  time,  and  was  the 
product  of  one  mind  ;  but  in  the  plan  of  old 
work  they  were  usually  face  to  face  with  an 
archre ological  problem  ;  and  if  they  went  to  a 
building  simply  with  the  idea  of  making  a 
drawing  of  it,  and  if  they  ignored  all  the  little 
indications  in  it  of  its  history,  they  were  acting 
in  the  most  foolish  way.  The  building  was  so 
to  speak,  wanting  to  tell  them  the  secrets’  of 
its  existence,  and  if  they  turned  away  their 
attention  and  were  content  with  a  sketch  of  the 
profile  of  one  detail  or  other,  they  were  ineg- 
lecting  an  opportunity.  In  the  study  of  a  plan  of 
an  old  building,  the  student  was,  if  he  was  an  . 
intelligent  person,  at  once  led  to  the  history  of  I 


that  building,  and  also  to  the  social  life  of  the 
time  and  many  other  things.  The  study  of  an 
old  building,  if  rightly  carried  out,  involved 
the  study  of  history  and  social  conditions  of 
the  time.  As  to  whether  a  student  ought  to 
begin  to  make  drawings  only  after  he  had 
studied  a  building,  he  did  not  think  the  making 
of  a  drawing  excluded  contemporary  study  of 
a  building.  It  was  quite  true  that  a  student 
who  was  just  feeling  his  way  would  have  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his  draughts¬ 
manship.  If  he  did  not,  he  would  never  make 
much  progress,  for  draughtsmanship  took  a  lot 
of  time  at  the  start ;  but  if  he  got  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  draughtsmanship  was  every¬ 
thing,  and  concentrated  all  his  attention  on  his 
drawings  and  did  not  from  the  first  also  consider 
the  building  he  was  drawing,  it  was  probable 
he  would  not  do  so  later  on,  for  he  would 
not  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  so.  As  to  per¬ 
severance,  that  was  a  quality  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
a  right  to  speak  about,  for  he  remembered  how 
Mr.  Mitchell  made  six  drawings  of  a  cast  at 
South  Kensington  before  he  got  his  drawing 
right ;  the  sixth  drawing  was  very  different 
from  the  first.  As  to  whether  the  old  archi¬ 
tects  sketched  buildings,  he  must  answer 
distinctly  in  the  affirmative.  There  was 
Vasari's  independent  description  of  the  journey 
of  Velasquez  and  Donatello  to  Rome.  They 
were  dumbfounded  with  astonishment  when 
they  saw  the  buildings  there,  and  they  became 
so  enthusiastic  that  they  measured  up  right  and 
left  and  made  most  elaborate  drawings.  Of 
course,  Palladio  and  Peruzzi  made  drawings, 
and  there  was  the  sketch-book  of  Honnecourt. 
There  was  internal  evidence  that  they 
made  drawings  in  the  days  of  Augustus  C;esar, 
and  Vitruvius  gave  rules  of  proportions  of 
all  kinds.  When  one  saw  a  system  like  that 
reduced  to  writing,  it  probably  meant  that  at 
some  previous  period  the  buildings  themselves 
were  studied  and  the  laws  of  proportion  of  the 
buildings  arrived  at.  That  seemed  to  involve 
the  measuring  up  of  columns  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  heights  and  proportions  of  the  buildings 
of  what  Vitruvius  called  the  “ancients."  It  was 
almost  necessary,  if  any  one  was  going  to 
design  in  any  recognised  traditional  style,  to 
study  what  had  gone  before. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  held  on  January  9,  when  Mr. 
Andrew  Oliver  will  read  a  paper  on  “Old 
London  :  being  Notes  on  Whitehall  and  tht 
Strand,"  illustrated  by  old  engravings  and 
lantern  slides. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION  SECTION. 

At  the  fourth  sessional  meeting,  held  at  the 
Association  rooms  in  Great  Marlborough-street 
on  Wednesday,  the  10th  inst. — Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Section,  presiding— Mr. 
J.  Sylvester  Blunt  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“  Crosses,  Pagan  and  Christian,"  illustrated  with 
a  number  of  diagrams  prepared  by  himself, 
and  with  a  collection  of  lantern-slides.  Treat¬ 
ing  first  with  the  history  of  the  Pagan  cross, 
the  author  dealt  with  the  forms  found  among 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Etruscans,  Tartars, 
Mexicans,  Scandinavians,  Indians,  Chinese, 
and  other  Pagan  nations,  as  well  as  with  the 
Greek  “  Stauros.” 

Next,  regarding  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Christian  Cross,  the  author  traced  the  Eastern 
and  Western  forms  of  this  through  the  Greek 
form  (probably  the  most  ancient),  the  Latin 
(known  as  the  crux  capitata  or  immiffa — the 
form  adopted  in  our  own  symbolism  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Passion  of  our  Lord),  next  the  crux 
an/at  a  or  comtniffa,  the  well-known  Tau  cross. 
The  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  a.d.  326, 
together  with  references  from  St.  Cyril,  St. 
Ambrose,  Rufinus,  and  others,  was  next  given 
at  length. 

In  the  next  section  of  the  paper,  the  Early 
Christian  Symbolism,  the  author  gave  some 
good  examples  of  Christian  work  in  early 
times,  embodying  the  cross,  as  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  an  example,  apparently  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  third  century,  was  found 
in  recent  times  ;  another  from  Frampton, 
Dorsetshire,  where  there  is  a  Romano-British 
pavement;  from  Chedworth,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  and  from  Harpole,  in  Northants. 

The  Chi-Rho  monogram  was  then  carefully 
explained,  together  with  the  various  modifica¬ 
tions  that  occurred  in  later  times.  This  was 


adopted  by  Constantine  in  312  a.d.,  and  was 
generally  used  in  Gaul  and  other  countries 
until  493,  as  indicated  by  pillar  stones  and 
others  with  inscriptions.  But  remaining 
English  examples,  as  at  Jarrow,  indicate  that 
here  its  use  was  more  extended,  nearly  into 
the  eighth  century,  being  most  prevalent  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries. 

The  large  group  of  Celtic  monuments  was 
carefully  analysed,  and  dealt  with  under  two 
main  heads,  (a)  the  rude  pillar  stones,  mostly 
rough  unhewn  monoliths,  and  ( b )  the  sculptured 
stones,  which  were  more  carefully  worked. 
The  former  were  all  undated,  and  were  incised 
with  crosses,  being  devoid  of  all  other  orna¬ 
ment.  About  thirty  examples  remain.  Of  the 
class  with  crosses,  but  without  inscriptions,  the 
late  Mr.  Rolt  Brash  thought  these  were  Pagan 
stones  used  afterwards  by  the  Christians  when 
the  new  religion  had  begun  to  spread  over  the 
land.  The  sculptured  stones,  unlike  the  rude 
pillar  stones,  were  carefully  worked  and 
shaped,  most  finely  dressed  and  elaborately 
carved,  and  generally  authentic  as  to  date. 
The  remarkable  collection  at  Clonmacnois  was 
quoted,  eighty-one  of  which  have  been  dated, 
and  found  to  range  from  628  a.d.  to  1273  a.d. 
Other  similar  ones  in  Northumbria  were  des¬ 
cribed,  as  the  ones  at  Bewcastle,  Collingham, 
and  Ruthwell  (of  the  seventh  centuries),  Hack¬ 
ness  (of  the  mid-eighth  century)  the  Isle  of  Man 
crosses,  888  a.d.  to  1226  a.d.  (during  the  period 
of  the  Scandinavian  occupation),  and  many 
others  were  presented. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  crosses  Mr.  Blunt 
then  gave  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  chiefly 
from  the  Celtic  sources,  but  including  the 
Latin,  Maltese,  and  other  forms  ;  the  memorial 
crosses,  as  those  to  the  memory  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  1291  to  1294,  and  the  Percy  Cross,  to 
commemorate  the  Battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor 
1464  ;  the  churchyard  crosses  ;  preaching 
crosses ;  gable  and  altar,  and  processional 
forms  ;  and,  finally,  the  market  crosses. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Eden  opened  the  discussion  that 
followed,  and  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Blunt,  which  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  succeeding  speakers  on  the  subject — Messrs. 
Geoffrey  Lucas,  N.  F.  Barwall,  C.  Tucker 
(visitor),  H.  G.  Collins,  J.  A.  Bond,  E.  J.  Prest 
(visitor),  and  the  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith. 
The  vote  was  carried  by  an  acclamation,  and 
Mr.  Blunt  briefly  replied.  The  Special  Visitor 
for  the  evening,  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  being  present  by 
illness,  but  a  letter  was  read  by  the  honorary 
secretary  explaining  and  apologising  for  his 
absence. 

The  arrangements  for  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Discussion  Section  with  the  Architectural 
Association  Camera  and  Cycling  Club,  on  the 
17th  inst.,  were  announced,  when  Mr.  Francis 
Bond,  M.A.,  promised  to  read  a  paper,  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  lantern,  on  “  English  Mediaeval 
Capitals."  On  January  7,  1903,  Mr.  [.  H. 
Pearson  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Points  in 
Ancient  Light  Practice." 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM: 

TRANSFER  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum  and  Westminster 
School  of  Art  was  held  on  Friday  last  week  at 
the  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster,  to 
carry  into  legal  effect  the  arrangement  agreed 
upon  between  the  Museum  authorities  and  the 
Architectural  Association  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Association  of  the  leases  of  the  Museum  build¬ 
ings  and  the  collection  of  architectural 
examples  stored  therein.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Sir  William  Emerson,  President. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Winckworth  read  the  agreement  which 
had  been  entered  into  relative  to  the  transfer. 

The  Chairman  briefly  explained  the  motives 
by  which  they  had  been  actuated  in  handing 
over  the  Museum  to  the  Architectural  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  first  place  they 
would  thus  best  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
museum  and  its  valuable  collection  to  be  freely 
open  to  the  public  as  heretofore  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  would  bring  the  museum  into  closer  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  architectural  profession,  and 
especially  students  of  their  noble  art,  and  thus 
greatly  enhance  its  usefulness.  Their  only 
regret  was  that,  as  a  necessity  incident  to  the 
change,  they  would  displace  the  Westminster 
School  of  Art,  which  had  attained  a  high  and 
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deserved  reputation,  the  accommodation  which 
the  premises  afforded  being  required  for  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  its  architectural 
classes.  Sir  William  then  formally  moved  that 
the  common  seal  of  the  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  and  Westminster  School  of  Art  be 
affixed  to  the  agreement  which  had  been  read 
by  the  honorary  solicitor. 

Mr.  Seth-Smith  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  that  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  and  Westminster  School 
of  Art  be  wound-up  voluntarily,  and  that  Mr. 
Wm.  Pain  be  appointed  liquidator  for  the 
purpose  of  such  winding-up. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  also  carried  unanimously,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  meeting  for  confirming 
this  resolution  should  be  held  on  January  16 
next,  in  conformance  with  the  statute. 

The  President  said  that,  having  transacted 
the  formal  business  of  the  meeting,  they  had  a 
pleasurable  duty  to  perform  in  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Museum  through 
a  long  series  of  years  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  and 
Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  in  their  capacity  as 
honorary  secretaries.  Mr.  Aston  Webb  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  connexion  with 
the  matter,  and  he  therefore  called  on  him  to 
make  the  presentations. 

A  pair  of  silver  bowls,  with  appropriate  in¬ 
scriptions,  were  here  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  response  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  referred  to  the  constant  and  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  of  their  old  friend,  Mr.  Seddon,  extending 
over  half  a  century,  and  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  had 
acted  as  hon.  Secretary,  first  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Seddon,  and  in  later  years  by 
himself  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  to  him  was  chiefly  due  the  scheme  of 
transferring  the  museum  to  the  Architectural 
Association,  which  now  approached  consumma¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  recollect  any  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  which  had  been  carried  through  with 
such  complete  unanimity.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  be  more  fitting  that  the 
presentations  should  be  made  by  Sir  William 
Emerson,  as  their  President,  and  begged  him 
to  undertake  that  pleasant  duty. 

The  President  then,  in  complimentary  terms, 
gave  expression  to  the  pleasure  which  it 
afforded  them  to  make  this  slight  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  long  and  valued  service,  and 
having  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  bowls, 
handed  them  to  Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Adams, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers. 


THE  DETECTION  AND  PREVENTION 
OF  UNDERGROUND  POLLUTION* 

This  subject  has  been  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  on  several  occasions,  particularly  in  the 
paper  contributed  by  our  Past-President,  Mr. 
Matthews,  at  the  winter  meeting  of  1900.  The 
ground  was  also  partly  covered  by  Mr.  Watts 
in  his  paper  presented  at  the  Birkenhead 
meeting  last  year.  Mr.  Watts,  however,  con¬ 
fined  his  remarks  to  supplies  derived  from 
moorland  gathering  grounds,  and  concluded 
with  a  request  that  some  other  member  would 
take  up  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of  springs 
and  well  supplies.  The  author  has  in  the 
present  paper  attempted  to  comply  with  this 
.suggestion. 

As  the  primary  source  of  all  water  supplies 
is  the  rainfall,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  any  essential  difference  between  “surface” 
and  “  subterranean  ”  water.  Rain,  when  it 
falls  upon  the  earth,  pursues,  under  the  action 
of  gravity,  the  easiest  route  from  the  point 
where  it  fell  to  the  sea  (from  which  it  was 
originally  derived),  or  other  natural  outlet,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  at  all  times  a  large  quantity 
of  water  travelling  underground  as  well  as 
upon  the  surface.  The  former  may  appear  at 
some  spring,  or  may  be  intercepted  by  a  well, 
just  as  certainly  as  a  stream  may  be  inter¬ 
cepted  above  ground.  The  laws  which  govern 
the  yield  of  wells  and  springs  are  fairly  well 
understood  by  waterworks  engineers  ;  but 
even  so,  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  strata  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
line  below  the  surface  before  deciding  upon 
the  diameter  or  depth  of  the  well  or  borehole, 
and  even  with  this  knowledge,  difficulties  of 
observation,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  facts 
as  to  the  underground  watershed,  often  make 
it  an  impossibility  to  forecasttthe  yield  of  any 
given  well. 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Shaw  at  the  recent  London 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  Waterworks  Engi¬ 
neers  as  mentioned  in  our  issue  for  December  13. 


A  similar  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  the 
pollution  of  underground  water.  In  water 
supplies  furnished  by  streams  or  rivers  which 
drain  impervious  gathering  grounds,  the  whole 
course  of  such  streams  is  open  to  the  light  of 
day,  all  sewers  or  drains  from  farmyards,  &c., 
any  sheep-washing,  or  other  acts  likely  to 
pollute  the  water  can  be  observed,  and  it  is 
only  by  some  wilful  or  careless  act  that  a 
stream  can  be  polluted.  On  pervious  soils, 
more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  such  safeguards  ao  not  exist, 
and  we  are  startled  every  now  and  then  by 
some  epidemic  of  typhoid  being  traced  to 
some  source  of  water  supply  which  a  few 
weeks  previously  had  been  “like  Caesar’s 
wife — above  suspicion.” 

Underground  water,  mainly  owing  to  its 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  various  mineral 
substances  which  form  the  earth’s  crust, 
generally  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of 
dissolved  mineral  substances  than  river  or 
upland  waters.  These  impurities,  chiefly 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  sometimes  iron, 
unless  in  excess,  are  rarely  considered 
detrimental  to  the  use  of  the  water 
for  dietic  purposes,  although  for  washing 
and  manufacturing  purposes  they  prove  some¬ 
what  objectionable  ;  but  processes  exist,  mainly 
modifications  of  that  discovered  by  the  late 
Professor  Clark,  which  remove  to  a  great  extent 
the  hardening  matters  in  solution. 

In  some  districts,  more  especially  near  the 
sea,  deep  wells  yield  salt  or  brackish  water. 
This  may  arise  from  two  causes  :  the  first,  as 
in  some  New  Red  Sandstone  districts  where 
there  are  beds  of  salt  in  the  formation,  or  in 
flat  alluvial-covered  districts  where  the  sea  has 
covered  the  surface  in  comparatively  recent 
times  ;  in  the  other  case,  wells  sunk  in  the 
first  instance  to  intercept  water  flowing  to¬ 
wards  the  sea  have  been  pumped  too  heavily, 
with  the  result  that  the  direction  of  the  flow 
has  been  reversed.  As  regards  the  first  case, 
it  is  waste  of  labour  to  attempt  to  obtain  water 
fit  for  domestic  purposes  from  salt -bearing 
beds.  In  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  the  best 
water  lies  on  the  top  of  the  chalk,  the 
water  below  being  more  or  less  brackish,  while 
in  the  Fen  district  many  wells  which  when 
first  sunk  yielded  salt  water,  have,  by  persistent 
pumping,  come  to  yield  a  fairly  fresh  water  in 
ordinary  seasons,  such  supplies  falling  off  in 
quantity  and  turning  brackish  in  seasons  of 
drought.  The  engineer  who  uses  sea  sand  for 
filtering  purposes  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
persistency  with  which  a  certain  amount  of 
salt  is  retained  in  the  filter-bed  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  In  one  district  whose  supply  contained 
on  an  average  70  grains  per  gallon  of  common 
salt  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  amount  is 
to-day  less  than  one-third  of  this  quantity, 
although  the  author  is  informed  by  resi¬ 
dents  that  the  water  tastes  of  :  salt  more 
strongly  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  In  the  second 
case  the  water  when  first  struck  is  generally 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the  mean  sea 
level,  and  where  the  works  are  situated  on 
high  ground  and  the  friction  caused  by  the 
closeness  of  the  strata  very  great,  the  water  is 
quite  fresh,  although  the  yield  of  the  well  may 
be  small.  Where,  however,  a  long  stretch  of 
level  land  lies  between  the  gathering  ground 
and  the  sea  the  “hydraulic  gradient"  is  flat, 
and  in  many  cases  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
produces  a  corresponding  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water-level  in  the  wells.  A  well  which 
intercepts  a  large  volume  of  water  flowing 
from  the  gathering  ground  to  the  sea  would, 
no  doubt,  yield  fresh  water,  but  if  the  gathering 
ground  was  small,  and  in  seasons  of  drought 
such  a  well  might  easily  be  too  heavily 
pumped,  with  the  result  that  the  direction 
of  the  flow  might  be  either  permanently  or 
intermittently  reversed,  and  salt  or  brackish 
water  obtained.  Moreover,  when  once  sea¬ 
water  has  made  its  way  into  a  well,  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  prevent  future  percolation  from 
this  source,  and  the  plan  of  pumping  from  a 
higher  level  and  reducing  the  quantity  drawn 
from  the  well  is  then  the  only  course  to  take. 
Even  this,  however,  is  not  always  effective. 
Although  most  wells  affected  in  this  manner 
are  situated  near  the  sea  or  on  a  tidal  stream, 
cases  have  (been  iknown  to  occur  as  far  as 
seventeen  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

Underground  waters  are,  however,  generally 
free  from  detritus  and  mineral  matter  in  sus¬ 
pension,  although  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
“swallow  holes,”  or  where  a  bed  of  gravel 
adjacent  to  a  stream  is  pumped  from,  the  water 
will  possibly  become  turbid  after  heavy  rain. 
The  systematic  manner  in  which  the  French 


“engineers  of  bridges  and  roads ’’have  dealt 
with  the  springs  in  the  watershed  of  the  Eure, 
which  have  been  utilised  for  the  supply  of 
Paris,  forms  a  capital  object-lesson  for  water 
engineers  in  this  country. 

But  if  underground  water  is  usually  more 
exempt  from  matters  in  suspension,  and  also 
from  vegetable  organic  impurity  as  com¬ 
pared  with  surface  supplies,  it  is  much 
more  liable  to  unseen  pollution,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct.  In  the  case  of  surface  (lake  or  river) 
water,  pollution  can  only  take  place  by  the 
direct  discharge  of  sewage  into  them,  the 
manuring  of  land  within  the  drainage  area, 
and  the  storage  of  manufacturing  and  domestic 
refuse,  all  of  which  can  easily  be  seen,  and — 
with  ordinary  care — prevented.  With  under¬ 
ground  water,  cesspools,  leaky  sewers,  and 
even  sewage  farms  are  sources  of  danger 
which  may  exist  for  years  unnoticed,  and  very 
often  when  the  danger  is  pointed  out  the  man 
who  sounds  the  note  of  warning  is  called  a 
faddist — or  something  worse — and  nothing  is 
done  until  an  epidemic  occurs.  Then,  of 
course,  an  inquiry  is  held  by  the  superior 
powers,  and  a  great  outcry  is  raised  ;  but 
surely  this  is  locking  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  is  gone.  The  writer  has  known 
cases  where  a  well  has  been  sunk  to 
procure  clean  water,  and  afterwards  a  cess¬ 
pool  has  been  constructed  to  get  rid  of  the 
dirty  water  in  such  a  position  that  as  soon  as 
the  cesspool  filled  up,  the  contents  immediately 
found  their  way  into  the  well,  and  the  water 
naturally  became  impregnated  with  organic 
impurities  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  In 
another  case  the  position  of  the  cesspool  being 
unknown,  a  well  was  sunk  within  3  ft.  of  it. 

In  a  third  case,  an  old  well  was  used  for  the 
water  supply  of  some  new  cottages,  situated 
some  little  distance  away,  and  the  water  was 
conveyed  through  a  pipe  to  the  pump,  which 
was  fixed  in  a  convenient  position  near  the 
cottages.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  order  to 
keep  the  well  water  from  contamination  by  sur¬ 
face  drainage,  a  gutter  was  constructed  to  drain 
the  surface  water  away  from  the  cottages.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  this  soaked  into 
the  ground  almost  directly  above  the  well  the 
gutter  was  formed  to  protect.  In  all  three 
cases  it  was  not  until  serious  illness  had 
occurred  in  the  houses  that  an  analysis  of  the 
water  was  made  and  an  inquiry  was  ordered, 
which  revealed  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  In 
another  case,  the  suburbs  of  a  town  situated  on 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  was  supplied,  until  the 
erection  of  waterworks,  entirely  from  private 
wells.  The  Corporation  then,  however,  sunk  a 
well  from  which  the  supply  of  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  obtained,  with  the  result  that 
the  water  level  was  permanently  lowered  and 
the  private  wells  emptied.  Water  being  then 
laid  on  from  the  Corporation  mains,  and  there 
being  no  system  of  drainage,  the  owners  very 
naturally  converted  their  wells  into  cesspools, 
from  which  the  sewage  found  its  way  into  the 
waterworks  wells  and  was  believed  to  have 
caused  a  serious  epidemic.  This  well,  having 
also  affected  the  yield  of  another  well  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  Corporation  some  three  miles 
distant,  was  temporarily  closed,  and  on  pump¬ 
ing  being  resumed  some  months  afterwards, 
the  water  level  in  the  well  was  not  allowed  to 
fall  below  that  in  the  neighbouring  wells,  and  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage  was  carried  out 
at  the  same  time. 

Even  when  sewers  are  made  with  the 
greatest  care  they  are  not  always  watertight, 
and  in  some  cases  large  quantities  of  spring 
water  find  their  way  into  them,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  were  a  fall  in  the  under¬ 
ground  water  level  to  take  place  (from,  ex¬ 
haustive  pumping  or  otherwise),  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  might  be  reversed  from 
the  sewer  to  the  subsoil.  Water  will  also 
undoubtedly  travel  along  the  side  of  a 
sewer  for  long  distances.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  a  main  sewer  in  a  district  south  of  the 
Thames  was  constructed  by  the  late  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  some  100  yards  from  a 
well  from  which  ii  million  gallons  per  day 
were  being  pumped.  Periodical  analysis  of 
this  water  showed  a  gradual  increase  of 
chlorine  due,  no  doubt,  to  percolation  from  the 
sewer,  and  as  a  result  the  well  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  engines  and  boilers  re¬ 
moved.  Mr.  C.  E.  De  Ranee,  in  a  paper  read 
at  our  Nottingham  meeting,  instanced  a  case 
where  a  sewage  farm  was  laid  out  in  per¬ 
meable  strata  close  to  a  waterworks  well 
The  pollution  in  all  these  cases  revealed  itself 
in  the  analysis  by  an  increase  of  the  organic 
matter  in  solution. 
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“  Nonvood ,”  Huddersfield.  Plan. 


3lIustrat(ons. 

THE  ANGEL  APPEARING  TO  THE 
SHEPHERDS. 

nHIS  is  a  reproduction  of  a  cartoon  bv 
Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake  for  a  panel 
which  forms  a  portion  of  a  triptych 
in  St.  Paul’s,  Wilton-place,  Knightsbridge.  It 
illustrates  the  sentence,  “  Behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy.” 

The  centre  compartment  of  the  same  trip¬ 
tych  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  May  1,0 
1891. 


ORLEY  FARM  SCHOOL,  HARROW. 

This  is  a  preparatory  school  for  small  boys, 
and  has  been  planned  and  arranged  specially 
for  this  purpose.  The  conditions  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  ordinary  school  buildings, 
the  supervision  being  greater  and  the  staffing 
upon  a  more  considerable  scale.  Future 
extension  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
unsymmetrical  arrangement.  The  building, 
which  is  of  red  brick  and  tile,  has  only  recently 
been  opened— the  school  having  removed, 
under  the  head-mastership  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Innes 
Hopkins,  from  Antony  Trollope’s  old  house, 
Orley  Farm,  which  is  close  by.  The  contrac¬ 
tors  were  Messrs.  Jas.  Smith  &  Sons  ;  and  the 
architect,  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell. 


THE  MATTISON-ROAD  SCHOOLS, 
HARRINGAY. 

This  design  was  placed  first  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  in  the  recent  competition,  and  the 
school  is  now  well  under  weigh,  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  variation  from  the  competition  design. 
The  materials  are  red  brick  and  red  terra¬ 
cotta,  with  tile  roofs.  The  buildings  provide 
accommodation  for  a  very  large  number  of 
children,  and  there  are  five  separate  blocks, 
one  block  being  a  higher  elementary  school 
to  serve  the  whole  district.  Cookery  school, 
manual  instruction-room,  laundry,  and  swim¬ 
ming-bath  form  a  very  useful  technical  block. 
Messrs.  McCormick  &  Son  are  the  contractors, 
and  the  joint  architects  are  Mr.  Arnold  Mit¬ 
chell  and  Mr.  Alfred  Butler. 


The  obvious  remedy  for  such  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  condition  of  affairs  as  has  been  instanced 
by  he  examples  above  quoted  is  to  rigorously 

S  6  VF*  ?°SSible  Source  °f  Portion,  to 
insist  on  the  closing  of  all  cesspools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  source  of  supply,  and  to 
see  that  all  shallow  wells  are  constructed  on 
the  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  J.  Dewhirst  in 
his  paper  read  at  the  igoi  meeting  of  the 

he"lasry  InHt,tUte'  The  chief  Precautions  lo 
be  observed  are:  buying  a  “  protective  area  " 
round  pumping-stations  ;  lining  deep  wells 
Ej?  ‘r?h  tubl""  for  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface  ;  boreholes  should  have 
“fT  Pomona  securely  lined,  and  where 
52,  sl^rt  lr°rn  the  bottom  of  wells,  con- 
Crete  floors  should  be  constructed,  so 
as  to  make  a  watertight  joint  round  the  upper 
bore-tubes,  and  thus  prevent  any  surface  water 
gaining  access  to  the  boring  or  well  The 
variations  of  the  water  level  in  wells  and  bore 
holes  due  to ^either  natural  causes  or  to  pump¬ 
ing  should  be  carefully  noled,  as  well  as  The 
quantity  of  water  drawn  in  each  case  and 
observations  should  be  carefully  recorded 
showing  the  effect  of  such  pumping  on  any 
springs  and  wells  in  the  neighbourhood 
Analyses  of  the  water  should  be  taken  ai 
fafw T!11  mler,vals'  especially  when  heavy  rain- 
the  water  LavihnS  ^  “u“*  3  rise  °f 

°"e™rdnin  conclusion,  on  another  impor¬ 
tant  point.  Deep-well  water  may  be  organi- 
rally  pure  ,n  consequence  of  its  having  been 
whteh  .aiered  rough  deep  -  seated  Tocks 
teteeH  hfe  °x,dlsed  the  impurities  it  con- 
the eTrth  haed  Passed  through  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and,  generally  speaking,  underground 

ter  is  free  from  the  innumerable  micro 

that  certain  groups  are  typical,  and  S 
ganums  exhibit  a  more  marked  vitality 


sterile  deep-well  water  than  in  surface  water 
of  more  doubtful  purity.  The  waterworks 
engineer,  aided  by  some  simple  chemical  tests 
can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  direction  the  author 
has  indicated,  but  he  is  utterly  powerless  to  deal 
with  organisms  so  minute  that  manv  millions 
may  exist  in  a  space  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
cube,  and  of  which  25,000  placed  in  a  line  would 
only  represent  1  in.  in  length.  Here  the  aid  of 
the  bacteriologist  must  be  invoked,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  engineer  should  at  least  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  preserve  the  well  or 
boring  from  contamination,  such  as  mav  often 
arise  from  the  clothing,  and  especially  the 
boots,  of  workmen  employed  in  them.  The 
author  also  considers  it  essential  that  on  no 
account  should  water  from  deep  wells  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  or  air  until  it  is  drawn  from  the 
consumers’  taps.  He  is  also  inclined  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  filtration  of  all  water  supplies,  whether 
derived  from  the  surface,  the  subsoil,  or  deeper 
seated  sources,  but  in -this  no  doubt  his  views 
may  not  be  shared  by  all  at  present,  as  there  is 
a  dnierence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  even  sur¬ 
face  waters  all  require  filtering  ;  and,  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  filtration  of  bright  clear  water  drawn 
from  the  chalk,  or  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  he  is 
conscious  that  he  will  be  considered  somewhat 
in  advance  of  his  times. 


Business  Premises,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  — 

hTvT  hi  gS  f“r  “«srs-  W.  Glendenning  &  Sons 
have  been  erected  in  Blackett-street,  Newcastle 

Srlrlr  vtl  '“'of"  stodes  in  lhe  huilding,  and  an 

first  flL  '  01 ‘  i  C°"Vey  Pe°ple  up  to  anv  door-  The 
be  «vupied  by  the  firm,  and  the  other 
parts  utilised  as  offices.  Messrs.  Marshall  &  Tweedy 

carried'oTt'b  M  'TTrhl:  bui,di''S  °P*n>tions  were 
and  tlf.  ni5-b>  Mr'  T'  Lams<ien,  contractor,  Jarrow, 
Mess™  S  i,"®  “E  the  premi3es  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Robson  &  Sons,  Newcastle.  1 

baUIlST,HALL'  SOU,TH  SHIELDS.-A  new  mission 
nail,  built  to  accommodate  600  people,  was  ooened 

M“e”t  ySou,bh%Cb°^r  of.A1--s£eera’nrBerSd 

sireet,  bouth  Shields.  Mr.  H.  Grieves  was  the 


COLLEGE. 

This  building  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
grounds  of  Dulwich  College  as  a  memorial  to 
Old  Boys  who  fell  in  the  recent  South  African 
war.  It  has  been  subscribed  for  principally  by 
Old  Alleynians  and  other  friends,  the  College 
Governors,  and  Alleyn  Club,  having  given  sub¬ 
stantial  donations. 

The  library  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
larger  for  the  use  of  the  boys  generally,  the 
other  for  the  prefects  and  senior  boys  of  the 
College.  The  main  hall  has  a  barrel  vaulted 
ceiling,  groined  over  the  windows,  with  ribs  at 
each  principal  ;  the  smaller  room  is  covered 
with  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  small  lantern. 
The  window  sills  are  about  7  ft.  6  in.  above 
the  floor,  and  beneath  the  sidewalls  are 
covered  with  bookcases,  the  end  walls  being 
panelled  to  receive  memorial  brasses.  The 
entrance  porch  is  also  domed. 

The  building  is  externally  of  red  bricks  and 
Portland  stone.  There  will  be  sculptural 
figures  on  each  side  of  the  north  gable,  and 
over  each  angle  buttress  of  the  south  apsidal 
end.  The  domes,  which  are  covered  with  lead, 
will  be  terminated  by  metal  statues.  The 
fleche  is  of  teak,  with  lead  roof.  The  floors 
are  of  polished  teak  ;  the  doors,  bookcases,  and 
panelling  of  fumigated  oak.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  of  plaster,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
parts  will  be  decorated  with  frescoes  by  some 
of  the  eminent  painters  who  are  old  Alleynians. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Holliday  & 
Greenwood,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Edwin 
T.  Hall. 

“NORWOOD,”  HUDDERSFIELD. 

The  house  occupies  a  very  fine  position  on 
high  ground  in  a  well  timbered  park,  and  has 
been  erected  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Kaye.  The  ex¬ 
terior  is  faced  with  York  stone,  the  roofs  are 
faced  with  Broseley  tiling.  The  hall  is 
panelled  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  with  oak,  with  a 
carved  mantel  and  overmantel,  the  ceiling 
being  divided  into  panels  by  oak  beams  carried 
by  fluted  pilasters.  The  dining-room  is  also 
oak  panelled  with  oak  mantelpiece,  the  ceiling 
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of  fibrous  plaster  with  projecting  oak  beams. 
The  morning-room  has  mahogany  dado  screen 
and  bookcases  and  mantelpiece,  with  plain 
ceiling  and  enriched  cornice. 

All  the  woodwork  to  drawing-room  is 
finished  with  white  enamel,  the  ingle  nook,  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  decorative  work  being  in  fibrous  plaster, 
all  finished  white.  The  whole  of  the  wood¬ 
work  in  billiard-room,  including  screen  and 
mantetpiece,  is  of  fumigated  oak  ;  the  ceiling, 
which  is  arched,  is  of  fibrous  plaster  divided 
into  panels  by  oak  ribs  carried  on  brackets. 
The  staircase  is  of  oak.  Mrs.  Kaye’s  bedroom 
has  specially-designed  fitments,  all  in  inlaid 
mahogany.  The  floors  of  all  reception-rooms 
and  hall  are  of  solid  oak  parquet.  The  vesti¬ 
bule,  loggia,  and  conservatory  have  marble 
mosaic  paving.  The  whole  of  the  walling, 
including  entrance  lodge,  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Mallinson  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Rottomley, 
the  carpenter’s  work  being  done  by  the  estate 
workmen.  Messrs.  Burt  &  Potts  supplied  the 
iron  casements.  The  whole  of  the  work  was 
designed  and  carried  out  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect, 
of  London.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by 
Messrs.  Milner  &  Sons. 


DESIGN  FOR  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
MUSVVELL  HILL. 

This  was  an  unsuccessful  competition 
design  for  a  Presbyterian  ihurch,  but  we  are 
glad  to  publish  it  for  the  pleasing  and 
picturesque  treatment  which  it  shows.  It  may 
be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tower  hardly  suggests  a  Presbyterian 
church  ;  it  has  too  Oriental  a  feeling  for  that. 

The  design  is  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Dickie  and 
W.  Curtis  Green. 


WAR  MEMORIAL  ON  THE  HOE, 
PLYMOUTH. 

This  memorial,  of  which  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  Lady  Butler  on  August  4,  is 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Prince  Christian 
Victor  and  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Somersetshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Devon¬ 
shire  Regiments  who  fell  during  the  Boer 
War. 

The  monument,  which  is  of  granite,  is  41  ft. 
high.  The  steps  and  enclosing  pillars  are  of 
gray  granite.  The  canopied  base,  8  ft.  high, 
of  green  granite,  contains  a  bronze  com¬ 
memorative  panel  about  4  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  6  in. 
on  each  face.  The  one  to  the  Prince  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Emil  Fuchs.  The  others  repre¬ 
sent  memorable  battle  scenes,  and  with  the 
inscription  are  all  by  Mr.  Onslow  Whiting. 
The  shaft  is  of  red  granite. 

The  general  design  is  by  Mr.  Fred.  W. 
Marks,  architect,  of  London.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  are  Messrs.  Fenning  &  Co. 
(London). 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— Mr.  Thomas  W.  Aldwinckle,  London, 
delivered  .a  lecture  on  the  17th  inst.  to  the 
members  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  on  the  erection  of  isolation  hos¬ 
pitals  in  times  of  emergency.  Mr.  A.  Hunter 
Crawford  presided.  The  lecture  was  for  the 
most  part  a  description,  illustrated  by  plans, 
of  the  hospitals  erected  in  connexion  with 
recent  epidemics  in  London.  In  the  course  of 
some  general  introductory  remarks,  the  lec¬ 
turer  described  the  general  methods  of  build¬ 
ing  a  hospital  under  pressure  of  an  epidemic, 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  had 
to  contend  with  this  year.  In  order  to  build  a 
properly  equipped  infectious  hospital  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  ordinary  procedure,  he  said, 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  There  was 
no  time  for  elaborate  plans,  for  bills  of  quanti¬ 
ties,  or  for  inviting  tenders  by  advertisement. 
The  architect  selected  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  by  previous  experience  with  this 
class  of  work,  and  it  was  equally  important  to 
have  an  expert  and  trustworthy  builder.  As 
there  was  no  time  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  a 
fixed  sum,  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  builder 
must  be  based  upon  a  schedule  or  left  for 
valuation.  There  was  one  important  question 
which  arose  in  connexion  with  these  emer¬ 
gency  hospitals  about  which  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion— whether 
the  buildings  should  be  made  of  as  per¬ 
manent  a  character  as  possible,  consistently 
with  speed  of  erection,  or  be  “knocked  up,”  so 
as  to  last  a  short  time,  and  be  afterwards  pulled 
down.  Much  depended  on  the  circumstances 


of  the  case.  The  cheaper  method  of  building 
was  considered  advisable  by  some  on  the 
grounds,  firstly,  of  economy,  and,  secondly,  on 
the  ground  that  the  sooner  an  infectious  build¬ 
ing  was  destroyed,  the  better.  As  to  the  latter, 
there  were  now  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  thoroughly  disinfecting  a  building  ;  as 
to  the  former,  he  doubted  whether  it 
was  a  true  economy.  Personally,  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  truest  economy 
was  to  erect  those  emergency  hospitals  in  as 
permanent  a  way  as  would  be  consistent  with 
a  high  rate  of  speed.  It  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  the  isolation  hospital  was 
wanted  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  wanted 
in  the  future,  and  if  such  be  the  case  the  per¬ 
manent  construction  was  the  truest  economy. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
whole  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  must 
be  good,  and  consequently  expensive,  and 
that  all  these  would  be  practically  wasted 
in  a  merely  temporary  building.  Referring 
to  the  details  of  construction,  he  advocated 
a  good  platform  of  cement  for  the  whole 
building ;  the  walls  and  partitions  of  fir 
quartering,  with  the  outer  walls  covered  with 
diagonal  boarding,  felt,  and  corrugated  iron. 
The  roof,  which  should  be  of  the  ordinary 
timber  construction,  should  also  be  covered 
with  diagonal  boarding,  felt,  and  corrugated 
iron.  The  internal  finishings  were  also 
described  in  detail.  He  did  not,  he  said, 
admit  the  principle  of  a  second  quality  in 
sanitary  work.  The  patients  were  just  as 
ill  in  a  temporary  as  in  a  permanent 
hospital,  and  required  the  same  advantages 
of  perfect  sanitation.  The  same  remark  applied 
to  warming  and  ventilation.  It  was  preferable1 
to  warm  by  means  of  open  fireplaces,  supple¬ 
mented  by  low-pressure  hot-water  or  steam 
apparatus.  It  took  some  time  to  build  brick 
fireplaces,  and  sometimes  this  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  a  great  effort  should  be  made 
to  provide  these,  as  an  open  fireplace  was, 
after  all,  about  the  best  exhaust  ventilator 
that  could  be  found.  It  was  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  that,  as  emergency  hospitals  were 
somewhat  more  inflammable  than  an 
ordinary  permanent  hospital,  very  complete 
and  adequate  fire-extinguishing  appliances 
should  be  provided,  as  also  a  complete  system 
of  fire  alarms.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Aldwinckle 
gave  particulars  of  an  emergency  hospital  of 
612  beds  he  had  erected  this  year  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  together  with  its 
administrative  staff  quarters  and  administra¬ 
tive  buildings  at  Gore  Farm,  near  Dartford. 
His  firm  was  instructed  on  January  9.  It  was 
arranged  (in  case  of  fresh  developments  of 
smallpox)  that  the  new  hospital  should 
be  opened  in  stages  as  completed,  so 
that  no  time  should  be  lost.  The  boiler- 
house,  laundry,  and  kitchen  were  ready  on 
February  22,  the  ten  temporary  ward  pavilions 
a  week  later,  the  administrative  block  on  April 
7,  the  six  staff  homes  and  eleven  ward  pavilions 
on  April  21,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hospital 
on  May  3.  The  number  of  men  employed  was 
2,600  ;  6,ooo/.  was  spent  in  providing  sleeping 
huts  for  some  1,100  men,  and  about  1,200/.  in 
having  them  vaccinated,  and  in  other  in¬ 
cidental  expenses,  the  new  hospital  being  close 
to  one  that  was  full  of  smallpox  patients.  The 
erection  of  isolation  hospitals  in  limes  of 
emergency  was  very  costly.  That  such  emer¬ 
gencies  should  occur  demonstrated  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  accurately  estimating  the  margin 
to  be  allowed  in  the  provision  for  infectious 
diseases,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
smallpox,  the  course  of  which  was  most  erratic. 
This  applied  alike  to  large  and  small  com¬ 
munities,  and  as  these  emergencies  were  not 
only  possible,  but  probable,  it  would  always  be 
useful  to  understand  the  best  methods  by  which 
to  grapple  with  them,  and  thus  prevent  an  out¬ 
break  from  developing  into  an  epidemic,  a  result 
which  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  had 
fortunately  been  able  to  achieve  in  connexion 
with  the  visitation  of  smallpox  in  London 
during  the  present  year. — In  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn, 
who  had  been  hon.  secretary  for  twenty  years, 
were  acknowledged  by  a  presentation,  which 
was  made  to  him,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association. 


A  New  Theatre  in  the  strand  District.— It 
is  stated  that  Mr.  W.  G.  R.  Sprague  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  architect  by  Mr.  Murray  Carson  for  a  new 
theatre  which  the  latter  intends  to  build  upon  a  site 
near  the  new  Gaiety  Theatre  and  Restaurant,  which 
are  now  being  erected  in  the  Strand  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Catherine-street. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.— 
At  the  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  December  12, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Kenneth  Gray,  presiding, 
the  paper  read  was  on  “  A  New  Automatic 
Railway  Coupling  Compared  with  the  Existing 
System  upon  the  British  Railways,”  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Swaine,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  Member.  After 
referring  to  the  Royal  Commission  Report  of 
1900  (Prevention  of  Accidents  to  Railway  Ser¬ 
vants),  which  stated  that  at  the  date  of  issue 
there  was  apparently  no  coupling  available 
suitable  for  general  adoption  upon  British 
Railways.  The  author  drew  a  comparison 
between  the  risk  of  death  and  injury  to 
shunters  with  that  to  a  soldier  in  time  of  war, 
showing  that  the  former  were  24  times 
more  likely  to  meet  with  death  or  acci¬ 
dents  as  were  the  latter  from  all  causes 
in  the  late  South  African  War.  A  short 
account  of  the  development  of  the  present 
system  followed,  and  a  criticism  of  its  working 
under  various  conditions,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  long  American  type  of  Bogie 
waggons,  which  the  author  considered  were  not 
likely  to  become  generally  adopted,  unless 
with  a  central  buffing  and  drawing  gear,  as  is 
in  use  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
which  should  also  be  automatic  to  meet  the 
demand  of  efficiency.  The  requirements  of 
an  efficient  automatic  system  were  cited  in 
detail,  and  reference  made  to  the  competition 
thrown  open  to  the  world  by  the  Congress  of 
Representatives  of  Russian  Railways,  which  is 
offering  prizes  for  the  three  best  automatic 
couplings  suitable  for  Russian  railways.  The 
new  automatic  buffer  coupler  was  then  des¬ 
cribed.  Called  for  convenience  by  its  initial 
letters  the  A.  B.  C.  system,  it  was  shown  to  be 
an  exceedingly  simple  and  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism  consisting  of  three  parts  only,  which 
were  precisely  alike  on  both  ends  of  the  wag¬ 
gons.  To  ensure  economy  in  manufacture,  it  had 
been  designed  with  the  special  object  of  ren¬ 
dering  machining  practically  unnecessary,  and 
was  capable  of  working  with  the  existing  side- 
buffer  system  during  the  transition  stage  ; 
coupling  to  existing  stock  was  readily  effected 
by  means  of  the  pole.  The  present  design  of 
waggon  frame  was  very  suitable  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  type  of  coupler  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  draw-gear,  which  would  ensure  longer 
life  for  the  waggon  and  less  cost  for  repairs. 
The  author  showed  that  the  conversion  could 
be  effected  without  a  large  demand  upon 
capital,  and  estimated  that  on  account  of  the 
reduced  weight  of  the  new  gear  and  other 
reasons  the  advantages  of  its  adoption  on 
British  railways  would  represent  about  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  per  annum. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Greenwich  Library. — In  the  open  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Greenwich  Library,  Mr. 
Belcher,  the  assessor,  placed  first  the  design 
of  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  of  York-buildings, 
Adelphi,  W.C.  ;  and  second  that  by  Mr.  N. 
Dinwiddy. 

Park,  St.  Helens.  —  The  first  premiated 
design  in  the  competition  for  laying  out  Park, 
St.  Helens,  was  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  horticul¬ 
tural  designer,  Aughton,  Lancs.  ;  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  G.  Gensel,  184,  Boundaries-road, 
Balham,  London,  S.W. 


LONDON  BUILDING  ACT,  1894: 

IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  SECT.  4 1. 

The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  under  the  London 
Building  Act,  1894,  sat  at  the  Surveyors’  Institu¬ 
tion,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  on  Friday 
last,  to  hear  an  appeal  by  Mr.  Harold  Walduck, 
under  Section  41  of  the  Act,  against  the  following 
resolution  of  the  London  County  Council,  passed  on 
December  2  : — “  That  the  Council,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  under  Part  V.  of  the  London  Building 
Act,  1894,  do  not  allow  a  modification  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  part  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  erection  of  a  building  to  be  known  as 
Nos.  83,  85,  and  87,  Southampton-row,  Holborr, 
with  an  irregular  open  space  at  the  rear  and 
portions  of  the  building  to  extend  above  the 
diagonal  line  directed  by  Section  41  of  the  Act  to  be 
drawn,  as  shown  upon  the  plans  submitted  with  the 
application  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Doll,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H. 
Walduck.” 

The  members  of  the  Tribunal  sitting  were  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Penfold,  A.  A.  Hudson,  and  E.  A.  Gruning. 

The  case  for  the  appellants  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Craies,  barrister,  and  the  London  County 
Council  was  represented  by  Mr.  Andrews. 

On  the  plans  being  submitted  to  the  District 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Surveyor  the  appellant  was  informed  that  without 
special  permission  from  the  Council  the  building 
as  shown  would,  under  Section  41,  be  irregular. 
The  appellant  therefore  made  application  to  the 
Council  for  permission  to  carry  out  the  work, 
claiming,  in  the  first  place,  exemption  from  Section 
41,  a3  principally  not  applying  to  public  buildings, 
to  which  class  the  present  building  would  belong. 
In  the  second  place  the  appellant  claimed  that  the 
garden  ground  at  the  rear  might  reasonably  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  secured  open  space.  Thirdly,  he 
claimed  that  the  equivalent  cubic  space  for  light  and 
air  described  in  Section  41,  sub-section  1  (3)  was,  in 
fact,  provided.  Fourthly,  the  appellant  offered  to 
bring  his  building  into  conformity  with  the  Act  if 
at  any  time  the  open  space  at  the  rear  should  be  in 
any  way  treated  so  as  to  render  it  no  longer  available 
for  light  and  air  to  this  building. 

The  terms  of  the  application  to  the  Council  were 
that,  as  the  building  would,  if  carried  out,  extend 
beyond  the  diagonal  line  described  in  Section  41, 
permission  was  asked  to  vary  on  the  following 
grounds  : — The  building  contained  over  250,000  cubic 
feet,  and  was  a  public  building,  and  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  subject  to  Section  41,  which  referred  to 
domestic  buildings,  defined  in  Section  6,  sub-Section 
26,  as  “  any  building  not  being  a  public  building  or 
of  the  warehouse  class."  The  garden  ground  at  the 
rear  was  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
had  lately  been  laid  out  by  him  as  a  permanent 
garden,  and  although  his  Grace  did  not  covenant 
that  the  space  would  be  maintained  as  an 
open  space  for  ever  yet  that  was  his  present  inten¬ 
tion,  and  even  if  at  any  time  the  freeholder  thought 
it  desirable  to  build  upon  the  garden  ground,  it  was 
competent  to  form  a  new  roadway,  and  the  site 
would  be  suitable  for  a  very  small  block  such  as 
studios,  &c.  Moreover,  an  open  cubic  space  of  air 
would  be  provided  at  the  rear  equivalent  to  the 
open  cubic  space  which  would  have  been  provided 
if  the  diagonal  line  had  been  drawn  from  the 
ground  level  in  the  manner  provided  under  Sub¬ 
jection  (3)  of  this  Section,  and  if  no  part  of  such 
building  (except  as  permitted  in  the  preceding  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Section)  had  extended  above  such 
diagonal  line.  The  appellant  expressed  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  covenant  with  the  Council  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  and  assigns  on  notice  from  the  Council  to  take 
down  forthwith  at  his  or  their  own  expense  and 
without  notice  at  the  termination  of  the  present 
lease — if  not  renewed — such  portions  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  might  project  beyond  the  diagonal  line  drawn 
from  a  point  at  the  rear  boundary  16  ft.  above  the 
pavement  level  if  at  any  time  the  open  space  at  the 
rear  was  treated  in  such  manner  as  should  invali¬ 
date  it  from  being  considered  an  open  space  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  light  and  air  to  the  building  in 
question 

Mr.  Andrews,  for  the  respondents,  contended  that 
the  open  space  required  by  Section  41  must  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  building  and  extend  the  whole  width 
of  the  site,  and  that  the  proviso  of  Sub-section  2, 
of  Section  41,  dealing  with  the  equivalent  open 
cubic  space  to  be  provided  at  the  rear  of  such  build¬ 
ing  meant  a  space  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Therefore,  in  arriving  at  what  was  an  equivalent 
space,  that  at  the  side  of  the  building  must  be 
ignored.  The  two  spaces,  or  side  courts,  in  the  case 
before  the  Tribunal  could  not,  he  insisted,  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  arriving  at  the  equivalent 
space  provided  at  the  rear.  He  laid  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  the  section  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1S55,  dealing  with  open  spaces 
permitted  spaces  at  the  rear  or  on  the  side  of  the 
building.  This  section,  however,  had  been  repealed, 
and  the  provisions  of  Section  41  of  the  London 
Building  Act  clearly  contemplated  only  the  provision 
of  an  open  space  at  the  rear  of  a  buildmg.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  spaces  for  lighting 
were  dealt  with  under  Part  V  they  were  called 
courts  within  a  building,  and  in  Section  40  of  the 
Act,  which  provides  for  the  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  habitable  basements,  a  special  provision  was  put 
in  that  the  open  space  for  lighting  such  basements, 
notwithstanding  anything  thereinafter  contained, 
need  not  necessarily  adjoin  the  rear  boundary  of 
the  premises.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  irregularity 
in  the  lighting  of  certain  rooms  opening  into  the 
internal  court,  and  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  the 
building  at  the  rear  had  been  erected  above  the 
16  ft.  level  of  the  pavement.  The  County  Council, 
he  remarked,  considered  the  question  of  the  provision 
of  air-space  at  the  rear  was  so  very  important  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  Tribunal  finding  that  air-space 
provided  at  the  side  of  a  building  was  equivalent  to 
air-space  provided  at  the  rear,  he  thought  the 
Council  would  probably  wish  to  appeal. 

After  hearing  evidence,  the  Tribunal  intimated 
that  they  would  consider  their  decision. 


crystal  Palace  Engineering  School. — ' 
•*  Wilson  Premium  "  for  the  best  Paper  read  bef 
the  Crystal  Palace  Engineering  Society  during 
present  session  has  been  awarded  by  the  Cou 
to  C.  S.  Dowell  for  his  paper  on  “  Torpedoes  ; 
Torpedo  Craft."  Other  papers  read  during 
session  were  “Coal  Mining,"  by  A.  Colman,  ; 
“  Motor  Cars,”  by  E.  Blanco.  The  premium  • 
presented  to  Mr.  Dowell  by  Mr.  W.  H.  M 
M.InstCE.,  President  of  the  Institution 
Mechanical  Engineers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ni 
distribution  of  certificates  at  the  above  school 
December  18. 
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Egypt  Exploration  Fund;  Archceological  Report 
for  iqoi-iqo2.  Edited  by  F.  Ll.  Griffith, 
M.A,  London  :  Offices  of  the  Egypt  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund  ;  also  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trtibner,  &  Co.  ;  Bernard  Quaritch  ;  and 
Henry  Frowde.  1902. 

■HIS  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  the 
progress  of  Egyptology  during 
the  year  1901-1902,  with  the  addition 
of  a  map  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  with 
ancient  and  modern  names  distinguished  by 
special  type.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Egyptologists  as  giving  an  all-round  record  of 
the  subjects  at  present  foremost  in  Egypt¬ 
ology  ;  but  there  is  not  much  that  directly 
bears  on  our  subjects,  the  Report  dealing 
mainly  with  general  history  and  archaeology. 
We  notice,  however,  one  curious  memorandum 
in  regard  to  Imhotep,  who  is  shown  by  a 
German  critic,  Herr  Sethe,  to  have  been 
only  regarded  as  a  divinity  in  later 
times,  while  in  earlier  documents  he 
is  referred  to  as  a  deceased  philosopher, 
and  is  proved  to  have  been  traditionally  the 
architect  and  chief  magician  of  King  Zeser  of 
the  third  dynasty,  the  builder  of  the  pyramid 
at  Sakkareh.  “There  seems  no  particular 
reason,"  says  the  editor,  “  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  tradition  ;  and  Imhotep’s  tomb  may 
reasonably  be  looked  for  at,  or  near,  the  centre 
of  his  cult  at  Serapeum.’’  This  identification 
of  architect  and  magician  in  the  same  person, 
and  his  subsequent  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a 
divinity,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  we  may 
imagine  as  to  the  mystical  element  in  ancient 
architectural  design. 


Building  Construction  and  Draining.  By 
Charles  F.  Mitchell.  First  Stage,  or 
Elementary  Com  se.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged.  London  :  B.  T.  Bats- 
ford.  1902. 

This  is  another  of  those  books  avowedly  com¬ 
piled  to  "assist  students”  in  preparing  for 
various  examinations  by  various  Boards.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  any  exception  be  taken  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subject,  blame  should  really 
attach  to  the  character  of  the  papers  set.  Mr. 
Mitchell  gives  us  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume 
before  us  a  fair  example  of  such  papers.  The 
perusal  of  them  would  surely  satisfy  anybody 
or  anything — but  a  Board — that  they  are  merely 
suitable  (if  suitable  at  all)  to  lads  engaged  in  the 
building  trades,  and  not  in  the  profession  of 
architecture.  The  tone  of  the  advanced  course 
is  just  the  same — the  epithet  “  advanced  ”  being 
merely  synonymous  with  “more  detailed” — 
but  still  narrow — never  broad.  The  book 
before  us  typifies  the  system  ;  and  it  has  had  a 
wide  vogue.  When  we  look  at  the  old 
books  of  construction,  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face,  not  only  with  a  mass  of 
information  concerning  bond  in  brick  and 
masonry,  &c.,  &c.,  but  with  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions,  "according  to  the  author’s  devising," 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of 
constructing  domes,  spires,  roofs  of  every 
description,  vaults,  and  what  not.  In  fact,  our 
forefathers  learned  how  to  construct  the  struc¬ 
ture,  and  left  good  joiners  and  plumbers  to 
prepare  the  place  for  human  habitation.  No 
modern  architect  will  deny  the  necessity  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  trades 
whose  labours  he  has  got  largely  to  superin¬ 
tend.  Nevertheless,  he  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere  ;  and,  furthermore,  he  has  the  right 
to  complain  if  minor  details  of  the  subsidiary 
building  trades  force  their  way  into  text-books 
on  the  science  of  building,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  larger  scientific  devices  which,  sooner  or 
later,  should  be  known  to  the  student,  and 
which  it  should  be  his  care  and  delight  to 
improve  upon. 

In  the  book  before  us  (with  a  title  suggesting 
the  treatment  of  the  elements  of  the  subject) 
there  are  numerous  plates  showing  locks  and 
keys,  door  furniture,  tools  of  every  description, 
down  to  delicate  perspective  drawings  of  the 
common  saw.  But  ask  the  student  learned 
in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  book  how  to  construct  scien¬ 
tifically  and  charmingly  a  lantern  over  a  stable 
or  hall,  and  he  is  done  !  As  for  domes  (of 
simple  design)  and  steeples,  no  guide  is  given 
him. 

The  chapter  on  roofs  ignores  the  existence 
of  any  with  curved  braces  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  hammer-beam  roof  is  not  made  plain  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  not  dealt  with.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
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practice,  the  exact  forms  of  nuts,  screws, 
water  pipe  joints,  common  saws,  &c ,  can  be 
gathered  from  the  piles  of  building  material 
stacked  upon  the  site  of  any  work  in  progress. 
Or  it  is  open  to  the  curious  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  on  these  points  in  books  written  upon 
the  special  trades  involved.  Moreover,  the 
precise  names  of  every  part  of  a  given 
piece  of  fixing  and  the  slang  names  for 
every  conceivable  tool  (which  form  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  new 
edition)  can  be  picked  up  during  those  hours 
of  intercourse  with  labouring  hands  which 
every  young  member  of  the  profession  or 
trade  looks  forward  to  as  an  instructive  part 
of  his  life.  But  he  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
every  imaginable  way  of  constructing  roofs 
scientifically  and  finely  (according  to  the  best 
examples)  in  his  “  Building  Construction 
Treatise,”  where,  too,  he  should  learn  how  to 
build  towers,  bridges,  vaults,  and  spires. 
Many  a  man  never  gets  a  chance  of  learning 
these  things,  either  on  account  of  the  limited 
nature  of  his  principal’s  practice,  or  because 
merely  draughtsman  drudgery  is  his  portion 
during  the  most  receptive  years  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  life. 

When  we  said  that  the  nature  of  the  exami¬ 
nations  was  Jargely  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
things,  we  spoke  truly  ;  but  matters  are  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  certain  Educational 
Boards  put  on  as  examiners  the  very  men  who 
write  trade  text-books,  so  that  the  subject  is 
perpetually  narrowed  by  the  limitations  of 
both  tuition  and  examination  —  the  whole 
course  of  study  being,  as  far  as  the  middle- 
class  architectural  student  is  concerned,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  or  a  similar  agent. 

The  particular  edition  before  us  is  consider¬ 
ably  enlarged,  but  not,  we  think,  to  very  much 
real  advantage.  It  is  almost  a  cram-book  for  the 
building  -  trade  apprentice,  and  we  cannot 
honestly  recommend  it  as  a  scientific  book 
with  a  wide  range  (as  it  should  have),  to 
serious  students  of  architecture. 


The  Modern  Carpenter,  Joiner ,  and  Cabinet- 
Maker.  A  Complete  Guide  to  Current 
Practice.  Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of 
G.  Lister  Sutcliffe.  London :  The 
Gresham  Publishing  Co.  1902. 

This  is  a  work  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  any  definite  opinion  until  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  remaining  volumes.  The  two 
which  are  already  issued  contain  three  out  of 
the  proposed  sixteen  sections,  of  which  the 
first,  by  Mr.  G.  Lister  Sutcliffe,  deals  with 
"  Architectural  Styles  ”  ;  the  second,  by  Mr. 
Frank  Tiffanv,  with  “Woods:  Their  Charac¬ 
teristics  and  Uses,”  and  the  third,  by  Mr.  A. 
Macintosh,  with  “  Wood-Working  Tools  and 
Machinery”;  whilst  the  two  next  will  be 
upon  drawing  and  practical  geometry.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  philosophical  method  has 
been  observed  of  treating  the  preliminary 
subjects  in  their  natural  order  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  those  which  give  their  title  to  the  work. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  method 
was  not  explained  and  commented  upon  by  the 
editor  in  a  good  preface. 

The  importance  of  the  above-mentioned 
subsidiary  subjects  to  the  wood-worker  is,  of 
course,  sufficiently  obvious,  except  in  the  case 
of  architecture  ;  but  the  value  of  this  section — 
the  relationship  in  which  architecture  stands 
to  the  lesser  arts  of  joinery  and  cabinet-making 
— should  certainly  have  been  pointed  out,  if 
not  in  a  preface,  then  in  the  text  of  the  section 
itself,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
written  merely  as  though  for  an  independent 
text-book.  It  should  have  been  pointed  out 
that  the  value  of  some  architectural  knowledge 
to  the  wood-worker  is  not,  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  to  enable  him  to  imitate  with  unintelligent 
servility  Classic  and  Gothic  mouldings,  or  other 
architectural  details,  in  an  alien  material 
or  otherwise  unsuitable  application  ;  that  it 
consists  rather  in  some  indefinable,  but  no  less 
salutary,  influence  on  the  character  of  the  man 
and  his  work,  analogous  to  that  of  a  classical 
education  on  literary  or  professional  men.  As 
these,  we  have  been  told,  require  to  know 
“the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said,”  so 
does  the  handicraftsman  require  to  know  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  done  in  times 
prior,  or  by  genius  superior,  to  his  own  ;  not 
that  he  may  imitate,  but  that  he  may  under¬ 
stand.  Regarding  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  valuable  than 
the  brief,  but  admirable,  indication  of  the 
subtleties  of  the  Parthenon,  on  page  8,  given, 
as  the  author  observes,  “  to  show  the  immense 
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amount  of  thought  which  Greek  architects 
bestowed  on  their  designs,  and  the  great  care 
which  the  workmen  exercised  in  carrying  out 
the  work.” 

In  the  two  following  sections  the  work  is  of 
curiously  unequal  merit.  A  glance  at  the 
tables  of  contents,  or  at  the  numerous  excellent 
illustrations,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  work  was  of  an  exhaustive  character,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  What  is  original, 
for  instance,  in  the  descriptions  and  rules  for 
identification  of  the  various  timbers  compares 
very  unfavourably  with  the  admirable  key  to 
North  American  woods  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
here  reprinted  by  permission.  The  section  on 
tools  and  machinery  would  seem  to  be  much 
the  weakest,  but  that  it  has  yet  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  those  sections  which  describe  their 
use  ;  for  which  reason  we  forbear  further 
comment  until  the  publication  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  volumes. 


The  Woodworker.  Vol.  1.  London  :  Dawbarn 
&  Ward.  1901-2. 

Is  illustrated  journals  of  this  class  there  are 
certain  methods  of  instructing  the  amateur  or 
professional  craftsman  which  are  valuable  and 
legitimate  enough  ;  and  there  are  certain 
others  which  are  illegitimate  and  absurd.  It 
is  an  admirable  and  usually  a  legitimate 
method  to  give  illustrated  descriptions  of  work 
by  the  best  masters,  modern  or  antique,  such 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  our  various  exhibitions  and 
museums  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  number  of  the 
Woodworker  we  are  glad  to  see  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  specimens  of  furniture 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is 
a  legitimate  enterprise,  though  by  no  means 
an  easy  one,  to  provide  good  articles  on 
the  elements  or  technical  details  of  con¬ 
struction  in  joinery  and  the  allied  crafts.  It  is 
quite  legitimate,  and  for  the  amateur  it  may 
perhaps  be  useful,  to  give  directions  and 
working  drawings  for  the  construction  of  such 
articles  as  rabbit  hutches,  bee-hives,  or  kitchen 
tables — of  articles,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
obviously  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than 
ornamental.  But  to  go  further  than  this— to 
provide  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  and 
often  ignorant  amateurs  with  professedly 
original  designs  for  articles  of  furniture  which 
are  professedly  ornamental,  the  said  designs 
being  for  the  most  part  anonymous — is  a 
practice  which  is  illegitimate  and  absurd. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Woodworker  is  an 
anonymous  and  original  design  for  a  piece  of 
furniture  which  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  beautiful 
— a  bedroom  overmantel.  Whether  in  itself 
the  design  is  good  or  bad  is  beside  the  question, 
though  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that,  since 
the  ornament  of  this  design  consists  of  no  less 
than  eight  exactly  similar  parts,  it  would  seem 
to  be  adapted  rather  for  the  steam-factory  than 
for  the  amateur’s  workshop.  The  point  to  be 
noticed  is  that  this  design  will  be  accepted 
as  “  scripture,”  and  possibly  reproduced,  by  a 
large  number  of  ardent  amateurs  ;  and  this 
is  a  responsibility  which  should  only  be 
undertaken  by  an  acknowledged  authority  in 
design,  and  one  who  is  willing  to  avow  his 
authorship.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  For 
this  and  other  such  designs,  illustrated  as  they 
usually  are,  from  photographs  of  the  finished 
article,  it  may  be  argued  that,  having  been 
produced  in  the  first  place  for  the  artist’s  own 
purposes,  and  therefore  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  they  are  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  merit.  But  it  appears  further  that  any 
reader  of  the  Woodworker  may  obtain,  merely 
for  the  asking,  an  original  design  for  any 
article  of  furniture  that  he  wishes  to  make, 
prepared  specially  for  himself,  and  published 
in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  journal. 
The  incident  of  the  hat  and  umbrella  stand  in 
the  April  number  is  a  truly  comical  example  of 
this  system,  calculated,  we  fear,  to  vitiate  the 
nascent  taste  of  the  deluded  inquirer. 


R's  Method  :  Perspective  at  Sight.  London  : 

G.  H.  Tyndall,  and  Reeves  &  Sons.  1902. 

2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  new  and  ingenious  device,  the  real 
author  of  which  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  for  enabling  sketchers  to  draw  in 
perspective  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
theory  of  it,  and  to  some  extent  to  learn  per¬ 
spective  by  putting  it  in  practice.  The  materials 
are  very  simple  ;  a  sketch-book  made  of  bank¬ 
note  paper,  which  is  sufficiently  transparent  for 
the  intended  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
a  good  surface  for  pencil  drawing  ;  and  a  few 
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eets  of  paper  of  the  same  size  (contained  in  a 
pocket  at  the  end  of  the  book),  ruled  with 
strong  black  lines,  which  will  show  through  the 
paper,  to  two  vanishing  points.  One  of  these  is 
placed  under  a  leaf  of  the  sketch  book,  the 
sketcher  taking  a  standpoint  which  will  give 
the  building  or  other  object  at  the  same  angle 
(as  near  as  can  be  judged  by  the  eye)  as  is 
shown  by  the  guiding  lines  on  the  paper,  and 
draws  it  following  the  vanishing  lines  laid 
down  on  the  paper,  and  traceable  through  the 
page.  The  diagrams  are  arranged  for  several 
different  points  of  view,  with  the  plan  of  the 
angle  given  above  ;  and  there  is  also  a  table 
showing  at  about  what  comparative  distance 
the  sketcher  should  stand  from  the  object  for 
each  diagram — a  distance  relative,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  height  or  size  of  the  object  and  the 
scale  on  which  he  wishes  to  draw  it. 

This  all  sounds  very  empirical  no  doubt ;  a 
kind  of  "perspective  made  easy”;  but  as  a 
practical  method  of  initiating  a  beginner  into 
perspective  there  is  really  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  tor  it  ;  those  who  use  it  will,  in  the  using, 
come  to  perceive,  in  a  natural  and  easy  manner, 
what  perspective  really  is,  and  put  practice 
before  theory,  just  as  children  learn  to  talk 
before  they  understand  grammar. 

It  may  be  added  that  by  a  system  of  figured 
measurements  at  the  margins  of  the  diagrams, 
a  plan  and  elevation  to  scale  can  be  put  into 
perspective  with  approximate  correctness,  with¬ 
out  any  preliminary  construction  lines.  The 
thing  is  very  ingenious  and  may  be  practically 
very  useful. 


A  Treatise  on  Shoring  and  Underpinning.  By 
C.  Haden  Stock.  Third  edition,  revised  by 
F.  R.  Farrow.  London  :  B.  T.  Batsford. 
1902. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Stock's  book  on  “  Shoring 
and  Underpinning  ”  first  appeared  we  noticed 
it  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  book  on  the 
subject,  giving  all  that  was  required  and  no 
more.  It  has  since  then  been  the  one  book 
of  reference  on  the  subject  for  students. 

In  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  Mr. 
Farrow  admits  that  little  was  necessary  in 
the  way  of  alteration,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  rewrite  any  considerable 
portion  without  sacrificing  something  of  that 
clearness  and  conciseness  which  give  it  much 
of  its  value.  Extracts  from  the  London 
Building  Act  of  1894  have  been  introduced 
in  the  place  of  those  from  the  Act  of  1855,  in 
force  when  the  first  and  second  editions  were 
published  ;  but  otherwise  little  revision  has 
been  required. 


The  Care  and  Management  of  Stationary  Steam 

Engines.  By  Charles  Hurst.  London  : 

Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1902. 

Although  written  for  men  in  charge  of 
engines,  and  especially  of  mine  engines,  this 
little  book  contains  many  practical  hints  that 
ought  to  be  generally  serviceable  to  steam 
users.  Some  remarks  upon  the  presence  of 
water  in  main  steam  pipes  and  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  opening  any  steam  valve  dis¬ 
charging  into  a  long  range  of  pipes,  are 
worthy  of  perusal  even  by  those  who  do  not 
propose  to  become  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  steam  engines.  The  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  be  profound,  and  the  chief  merit  of 
his  work  is  its  essentially  practical  nature. 


‘‘The  Practical  Engineer’’  Pocket  Book  for 
1Q03.  Manchester  :  Technical  Publishing 
Co. 

In  the  present  edition  of  this  notebook  there 
are  several  useful  additions  relating  to  the 
flow  of  water  through  pipes,  tests  of  steam 
turbines,  liquid  fuel,  the  production  of  very 
low  temperatures,  and  metrical  equivalents  of 
feet  and  inches.  Some  sections  still  require 
revision,  and  notably  those  dealings  with 
beams  and  columns.  Very  little  space  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  centrifugal  pumps,  and  the  turbine 
pump  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
at  all.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  index 
is  hidden  away  among,  and  printed  upon, 
advertisement  pages,  and  also  that  it  appears  to 
be  regarded  as  subservient  to  the  two  indexes 
to  advertisers. 


“  The  Practical  Engineer  ”  Electrical  Pocket 
Book  and  Diary  for  1903.  Manchester : 
Technical  Publishing  Co. 

The  fourth  annual  edition  of  this  useful  and 
valuable  pocket-book  contains  several  impor¬ 


tant  additions,  notably  articles  on  conduit 
systems  of  wiring  and  on  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  working  of  hydraulic  and  electric  lifts. 
There  are  one  or  two  minor  poin  s  that  might 
be  altered  with  advantage.  We  come  across 
“  frmtrum,  trigon,  tetragon,  elconagon  (?)" 
instead  of  frustum,  equilateral  triangle,  square, 
and  icosagon — if,  indeed,  a  word  is  wanted  for 
a  regular  twenty-sided  plane  figure.  In 
defining  a  litre  (page  276)  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
the  volume  of  “  a  cylindrical  brass  vessel, 
which  at  the  temperature  of  o  deg.  Cent., 
when  full,  contains  one  kilogram  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  4  deg.  Cent.” 
If  this  is  a  correct  translation,  the  Bureau 
International  are  not  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  evolved  a  physically  impossible 
definition. 
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Bent  Iron-Work.  Edited  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck 
(Cassell  &  Co.  is.) 


ttbe  Stubent’s  Column. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

26. — The  Chemical  Examination  of  Paints 
and  Pigments. 


[MT  is  impossible  to  describe  in  these 
IhIkI  columns  analytical  processes  for  all 
raLlRll  the  pigments,  but  a  description  of 
the  methods  by  which  some  of  the  commonest 
paints  and  pigments  may  be  analysed,  or 
examined  for  adulterants,  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  lines  upon  which  the  examination  of  paints 
and  pigments  generally  may  be  conducted. 


Analysis  of  White  Lead  Paint  or  Paste. 


Estimation  of  Turpentine  Spirit.  —  If  the 
paint  contain  turpentine  spirit  the  proportion 
of  spirit  present  may  be  approximately  esti¬ 
mated  by  heating  100  c.c.  or  100  grammes  of 
the  fluid  paint  in  a  small  distillation  flask  to  a 
temperature  of  180  deg.  C.,  and  collecting  the 
distillate  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  About  97 
per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  may  be  collected  in 
this  manner,  but  the  remainder  undergoes 
oxidation  and  will  not  distil  over.  An  alternate 
method  of  estimating  the  turpentine  spirit  is 
to  pass  steam  through  a  known  volume  of  the 
paint  heated  to  about  100  deg.  C.,  and  to 
collect  the  distillate  of  water  and  turpentine 
spirit  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  The  condensed 
turpentine  spirit  floats  upon  the  water. 

Estimation  of  Fixed  Oil. — Weigh  5  grammes 
of  the  sample  in  a  small  beaker,  add  sufficient 
benzoline  (free  from  any  impurity,  which  will 
remain  as  a  residue  when  the  benzoline  is 
allowed  to  evaporate)  to  completely  cover  the 
paint,  stir  with  glass  rod,  and  allow  to  stand 
for  at  least  an  hour.  Decant  liquid  on  to  filter- 
paper.  To  insoluble  residue  in  beaker  add 
another  small  quantity  of  benzoline,  allow  to 
stand  for  some  time,  and  then  filter  through 
same  paper  as  before.  Continue  to  add  small 
quantities  of  benzoline  in  this  way  until  it  is 
found  that  a  few  drops  of  the  filtrate  passing 
through  the  paper,  when  collected  on  a  watch- 
glass  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  leave  no  oily 
residue.  Transfer  the  pigment  still  remaining 
in  the  beaker  to  the  filter-paper  and  dry  it. 
The  oil  may  be  separated  from  the  benzoline 
in  which  it  is  dissolved  by  distilling  off  the 
benzoline  by  means  of  steam  heat.  The  oil 
remains  alone  as  a  residue  in  the  distilling 
flask,  and  should  be  dried  at  100  deg.  C.,  and 
weighed  when  cold.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  benzoline  is  highly  inflammable,  and 
must  therefore  be  kept  away  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  flames. 

Analysis  of  the  Pig  men  /.—Weigh  2  grammes 
of  the  dry  white  pigment  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  removed,  and  treat  with  excess  of 
dilute  nitric  acid.  White  lead,  chalk,  or  barium 
carbonate  will  dissolve  in  the  nitric  acid,  but 
any  barium  sulphate  or  white  clay  which  may 
be  present  will  remain  insoluble.  Filter,  wash, 
ignite,  and  weigh  insoluble  matter,  if  any  be 
present.  To  filtrate,  add  twice  its  volume  of 
methylated  spirit  and  an  excess  of  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  lead  will  be  precipitated  as 
lead  sulphate.  If  calcium  or  barium  carbonate 
were  present  in  the  original  pigment,  the  lead 
must  first  be  separated  by  precipitation  as  lead 
sulphide,  as  described  below.  Collect  the 
lead  sulphate  on  filter,  wash  with  water  acidu¬ 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  with 
alcohol.  Find  weight  of  lead  sulphate,  as 
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directed  in  Chapter  24.  Multiply  weight  of 
PbSO,  obtained  by  0-8525  to  find  weight  of 
white  lead  (2PbCO„  +  PbH„02). 

A  sample  of  stiff  white  lead  paste  examined 
in  this  way  gave  :  — 

Oil .  6  3  per  cent. 

Insoluble  matter  ...  Trace  „ 

PbS04 .  109-2  „  =  93-09 

per  cent,  white 
lead. 

If  carbonate  of  lime  or  barium  be  present  as 
an  adulterant  in  the  white  lead,  these  would 
dissolve  in  the  nitric  acid  together  with  the 
white  lead,  and  calcium  or  barium  sulphate 
would  be  precipitated  with  the  lead  sulphate 
upon  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  either  of  these  carbonates  have  been 
found,  by  qualitative  analysis,  to  be  present, 
the  nitric  acid  solution  must  be  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness  to  remove  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
be  then  added,  and  finally  about  150  c.c.  of 
distilled  water.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  should 
then  be  passed  through  the  solution  until  all 
the  lead  has  been  precipitated.  The  barium 
or  calcium  will  remain  in  solution. 

Collect  the  lead  sulphide  on  filter  paper  and 
wash  with  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  lead  sulphide  may  then  be 
transferred  to  a  clean  beaker,  dissolved  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  and  after  dilution  treated 
with  alcohol  and  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  precipitated  lead  sulphate  may  then 
be  collected  and  weighed. 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide  add 
excess  of  ammonium  hydrate  and  ammonium 
sulphide.  Iron  or  zinc,  if  present,  will  be  pre¬ 
cipitated.  Filter,  if  necessary,  and  to  filtrate 
add  ammonium  carbonate.  Barium  or  cal¬ 
cium,  if  present,  will  be  precipitated  as  barium 
or  calcium  carbonate. 

The  C02  in  white  lead  may  be  estimated, 
after  removal  of  any  oil  which  may  be  present, 
by  means  of  Schrotter’s  COa  apparatus  as 
described  in  Chapter  23. 

Red  Lead  may  be  analysed  in  the  same 
manner  as  white  lead,  but  when  dissolving  the 
powder,  free  from  oil,  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  lump  of  sugar,  or  some 
other  suitable  oxygen-extracting  substance  in 
order  to  convert  the  Pb02  into  PbO  ;  for 
Pb02  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  To  find 
weight  of  Pba04  (red  lead)  from  the  weight  of 
PbS04  obtained,  multiply  by  the  factor  07535. 

Any  red  brick-dust  which  may  be  present 
will  remain  insoluble  in  the  dilute  nitric  acid, 
while  if  any  oxide  of  iron  be  present  it  will 
dissolve  in  the  nitric  acid  and  impart  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  solution.  The  iron  will  not  be 
precipitated  with  the  lead  upon  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  estimated  in  the 
filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  by  boiling  the 
filtrate  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium 
hydrate.  The  iron  will  be  precipitated  as 
ferric  hydrate,  and  may  be  ignited  and 
weighed  as  Fe2Oa. 

Red  Oxide  of  Iron — Boil  2  grammes  of  the 
dry  pigment  for  half  a.i  hour  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  tnen  dilute  with  water. 
The  oxide  of  iron  will  dissolve,  leaving  sand, 
red  brick  dust,  or  barium  sulphate  undissolved. 
Filter,  if  necessary,  and  to  filtrate  add  slight 
excess  of  ammonium  hydrate  to  precipitate  the 
iron  together  with  any  alumina  which  may  be 
present.  The  iron  may  be  separated  from 
the  alumina  and  estimated  as  described  in 
chapter  23. 

Zine  White. — Boil  2  grammes  with  excess  of 
moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
zinc  white  will  dissolve,  leaving  undissolved 
any  barium  sulphite  which  may  be  present. 
Dilute,  filter,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  filtrate.  The  zinc  will  remain  in 
solution,  but  any  lead  which  may  be  present 
will  be  precipitated.  Filter,  if  necessary,  and 
to  filtrate  add  ammonium  hydrate  and  ammo¬ 
nium  sulphide  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  white 
zinc  sulphide.  Filter,  and  to  filtrate  add 
ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate  calcium  or 
barium,  if  present. 

Dissolve  the  zinc  sulphide  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  then  add  excess  of  sodium  carbonate 
Collect  the  precipitated  zinc  carbonate,  and 
wash  until  free  from  sodium  carbonate  Then 
ignite  the  zinc  carbonate  at  bright  red  heat 
until  it  has  been  entirely  converted  into  zinc 
oxide.  Weigh  the  pure  zinc  white  (ZnO)  thus 
obtained. 

Zine  Sulphide.  Estimate  the  zinc  as  zinc 
oxide  as  in  preceding  analysis,  and  from 
weight  of  ZnO  obtained  calculate  the  cor¬ 
responding  weight  of  ZnS.  When  dissolving 
the  zinc  sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  note 


that  bubbles  of  gaseous  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(which  may  readily  be  recognised  by  its  odour) 
are  evolved. 

Barytes. — Barium  sulphate  is  not  dissolved 
to  any  appreciable  extent  by  cold  or  hot  dilute 
nitric,  hydrocloric,  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  few 
grains  of  barium  sulphate  be  heated  with  about 
half  an  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 
barium  sulphate  will  be  dissolved,  but  if  this 
acid  solution  of  barium  sulphate  be  then 
allowed  to  fall,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  beaker 
nearly  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  barium 
sulphate  will  again  become  insoluble,  and 
appear  as  a  white  precipitate  in  the  water. 
Barium  sulphate  is  the  cheapest  of  the  heavy 
pigments,  and  is  therefore  never  adulterated  ; 
but  it  is  very  largely  used  as  an  adulterant. 

China  Clay  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  It 
may  be  analysed  by  the  process  for  the  analysis 
of  clays  described  in  Chapter  24. 

Whiting. — Whiting  and  all  other  forms  of 
carbonate  of  lime  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  analysed  by 
the  process  for  the  analysis  of  limestones 
described  in  Chapter  23. 

Gypsum. — Sulphate  of  lime  is  readily  soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of 
gypsum  in  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions.  In  one  portion  the  sulphur 
may  be  estimated  by  boiling  with  excess  of 
barium  chloride  solution,  and  collecting,  ig¬ 
niting,  and  weighing  the  BaS04  precipitated 
from  the  solution.  The  second  portion  may  be 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonium  chloride  and 
ammonium  hydrate,  and  then  with  ammonium 
oxalate.  The  calcium  will  be  precipitated  as 
calcium  oxalate,  which  may  be  ignited  and 
weighed  as  CaO  in  the  usual  manner. 

Prussian  Blue  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids. 
When  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is 
decomposed  into  sulphate  of  iron  and  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid,  the  latter,  which  is  intensely 
poisonous,  being  evolved  as  a  gas.  Prussian 
blue  is  readily  soluble  in  oxalic  acid.  When 
boiled  with  caustic  soda,  Prussian  blue  is  de¬ 
composed  and  brown  ferric  hydrate  is  formed. 

If  the  ferric  hydrate  be  filtered  off,  and  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  filtrate, 
and  then  a  few  dtops  of  ferrous  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion,  a  blue  precipitate  will  be  produced. 

Chrome  Yellow. — Chrome  yellow  consisting 
entirely  of  lead  chromate  will  dissolve  com¬ 
pletely  in  strong  boiling  hydrochloric  aciJ,  and 
produce  a  clear,  green  solution  ;  but  as  the 
solution  cools,  white  crystals  of  lead  chloride 
will  be  deposited.  When  boiled  with  caustic 
soda,  chrome  yellow  changes  to  red,  and  then 
dissolves  ;  barium  sulphate,  if  present,  would 
remain  insoluble. 

Aniline  Colours. — Aniline  colours  and  organic 
colour  extracts,  when  heated  to  bright  redness 
in  a  platinum  dish,  burn  away  and  leave  no 
residue.  Sometimes  insoluble  organic  colour¬ 
ing  matters  are  made  into  soluble  paste  with 
the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  ;  in  such 
cases  a  white  ash  consisting  of  sodium  sulphate 
will  remain  after  ignition. 

La  np  Black. — Ignite  2  grammes  in  platinum 
dish  at  bright  red  heat  until  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  has  been  burnt  off,  and  the  ash  re¬ 
mains  constant  in  weight.  The  ash  should 
not  exceed  3  per  cent,  in  common  lamp  black, 
nor  0-5  per  cent,  in  vegetable  black.  In 
genuine  bone  black  and  ivory  black  the  ash 
may  amount  to  75  or  80  per  cent. 

Copper  in  pigments  may  be  detected  by 
boiling  the  pigment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  removing  by  filtration  any  insoluble 
matter,  and  then  diluting  the  filtrate  and 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it.  If 
copper  be  present,  a  black  precipitate  of  copper 
sulphide  will  be  produced,  and  this  may  be 
collected  on  filter  and  then  transferred  to  a 
beaker  and  dissolved  by  boiling  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  Upon  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
caustic  soda  solution  to  the  boiling  solution  of 
nitrate  of  copper,  the  copper  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  as  black  copper  oxide,  which  may  be 
collected  on  filter,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Arsenic  in  pigments  may  be  detected  by 
Marsh’s  test,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
arsenic  enters  into  combination  with  nascent 
hydrogen  to  form  gaseous  arseniuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  (As  Hs).  Antimony  reacts  with  nascent 
hydrogen  in  a  similar  manner,  but  anti- 
moniuretted  hydrogen  may  readily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  arseniuretted  hydrogen  by  the 
test  described  below. 

Marsh’s  test  may  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner  :  Fit  a  small  flask  with  a  gas-tight 
cork  through  which  passes  a  thistle-headed 
funnel,  by  which  acid  may  be  introduced,  and 
also  a  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles  for  con¬ 


veying  the  gas  from  the  flask.  To  the  educ¬ 
tion  tube  connect  a  tube  containing  calcium 
chloride  to  dry  the  gas,  and  then  to  the  outlet 
of  the  drying  tube  connect  a  piece  of  hard 
glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  jet  at  the  end  most 
remote  from  the  drying  tube.  Place  some 
pure  zinc  in  the  flask,  cover  it  with  water,  and 
then  introduce  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
When  hydrogen  is  being  continuously  gene¬ 
rated  and  all  the  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
apparatus,  the  gas  may  be  ignited  at  the  jet. 
Now  hold  a  piece  of  cold  porcelain  in  the 
flame  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flame 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  porcelain.  If 
any  stain  be  produced  upon  the  porcelain 
either  the  zinc  or  the  acid  employed  is  impure 
and  must  be  rejected  for  this  test ;  but  if  no 
stain  be  produced,  the  flame  may  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  pig¬ 
ment  introduced  into  the  generating  flask. 
Again  ignite  the  gas  issuing  from  the  jet,  and 
depress  the  cold  poicelain  into  the  flame.  If 
the  pigment  contained  arsenic  a  brownish- 
black  stain  (arsenic)  possessing  a  metallic 
lustre  will  be  formed  upon  the  porcelain. 

If  the  pigment  contained  antimony,  but  not 
arsenic,  a  deep  dull  black  stain  (metallic  anti¬ 
mony)  will  be  formed  upon  the  porcelain. 

The  arsenic  stain  may  readily  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  antimony  stain  by  placing 
upon  the  stained  porcelain  a  few  drops  of 
bleaching  powder  solution ;  the  stain  will 
disappear  if  due  to  arsenic,  but  not  be  appre¬ 
ciably  affected  if  due  to  antimony.  If  only  a 
portion  of  the  stain  be  soluble,  it  is  probable 
that  the  pigment  examined  contained  both 
arsenic  and  antimony. 

If  the  arseniuretted  or  antimoniuretted  hydro¬ 
gen  flame  be  extinguished  and  the  hard  glass 
tube  be  heated  near  the  middle  by  a  Bunsen 
flame,  a  lustrous  mirror  of  metallic  antimony 
or  arsenic  will  be  produced  in  the  colder  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tube.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  has 
a  garlic  odour,  and  is  intensely  poisonous. 

The  generating  flask  used  for  Marsh’s  test 
should  be  small,  in  order  that  all  the  air  may 
be  speedily  displaced  by  hydrogen.  Accidents 
sometimes  occur  owing  to  an  explosion  being 
produced  by  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  air. 

Marsh's  test  will  show  the  presence  of  very 
minute  quantities  of  arsenic.  When  a  pigment 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  arsenic,  such  as 
Scheele’s  green,  has  to  be  examined,  a  known 
weight  of  the  pigment  may  be  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Then  dilute  with  water 
and  filter  off  any  insoluble  matter.  Through 
filtrate  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  until  the 
whole  of  the  copper  has  been  precipitated  as 
copper  sulphide,  and  the  arsenic  as  arsenic 
sulphide.  Filter,  and  then  boil  the  mixed  sul¬ 
phides  with  dilute  caustic  soda  solution.  The 
arsenic  sulphide  will  dissolve  ;  but  the  copper 
sulphide  will  remain  insoluble  and  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  filtration.  If  to  filtrate  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  the  arsenic  will 
be  again  precipitated  as  yellow  sulphide  of 
arsenic  (As2  S3)  which  may  be  collected  on 
weighed  filter  paper,  washed,  dried  at  100  deg. 
C.  and  weighed. 


DIARIES  AND  ALMANACS. 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns  (83,  Southwark- 
street,  S.E.)  have  sent  us  samples  of  their 
well-known  diaries.  The  “  Architect’s  Diary  ” 
is  issued  in  two  sizes  (Nos.  12  and  13),  No.  13 
having  two  days  to  a  page  and  No.  12  one  ; 
but  apart  from  this  the  diaries  are  apparently 
the  same.  In  addition  to  the  information 
usually  to  be  found  in  such  publications,  they 
contain  lists  of  Metropolitan  surveyors  (with 
official  and  private  addresses)  ;  architectural, 
surveying,  and  engineering  institutions,  with 
the  names  of  their  Presidents,  &c.  ;  cases  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  profession  decided  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Justice  during  the  legal  year  ;  and 
professional  practice  and  charges  of  architects, 
&c.  The  “Builder’s  Diary,”  No.  11,  has  half  a 
page  to  a  day,  but  it  contains  useful  tables  and 
other  information  suitable  for  builders.  No.  9 
is  also  a  useful  diary,  similar  to  No.  11,  but 
with  none  of  the  tables  and  much  less  informa¬ 
tion.  These  diaries,  the  excellence  of  which 
we  have  often  referred  to.  are  ruled  and  printed 
in  order  to  suit  professional  men,  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  improve  upon  them. 

Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns  have  also  sent 
several  of  their  special  diary  blotting-pads. 
They  are  ingeniously  arranged,  and  are  not 
only  useful  as  writing  and  blotting  pads,  but 
also  comprise  a  blotting  pad  diary  and  a  daily 
date  remembrancer.  From  long  experience 
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we  can  speak  highly  of  these  pads,  especially 
No.  8a  and  the  bankers’  pad. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton  (24 
and  25,  Birchin-lane,  E.C.)  have  again  issued 
their  useful  and  well-arranged  “Architects’ 
and  Surveyors’  Diary.”  It  contains  the  infor¬ 
mation  usually  to  be  found  in  a  work  of  the 
kind,  and,  in  addition,  lists  of  Fellows  and 
!  Associates  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 1 
Architects,  Surveyors’  Institution,  Institution  of ! 
Civil  Engineers,  &c.  ;  papers  on  “  Redemption 
]  of  Land  Tax,”  “Commutation  of  Tithes  and 
Tithe-Rent  Charge,”  “  Poor  Rates  and  Assess- 
1  ments,”  and  “  Law  Relating  to  Actionable 
[  Nuisances;”  the  London  Building  Act,  1894  ; 

Law  of  Distress  Amendment  Act,  1895  ;  a 
|  Digest  of  the  Principal  Acts  Relating  to  Build¬ 
ings,  &c.  ;  Conditions  and  Contract  on  taking 
Building  Land  ;  General  Conditions  for  Build¬ 
ing  Contracts  ;  Professional  Practice  and 
Charges  of  Architects  ;  Practical  Table  and 
I  Calculations  for  Estimating  and  Making  Valua- 
j  tions  ;  and  other  useful  information.  The 
diary,  of  which  the  issue  for  1903  is  the 
twenty-second  yearly  issue,  is  published  at 
3s.  6d.  and  6s. 

The  City  Diary  for  1903  (W.  H.  &  L. 

I  Collingridge,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C.),  is  the 
i  fortieth  edition  of  a  very  useful  and  well- 
arranged  little  work,  which  is  published  at  1?. 
The  work  is  a  diary  in  the  general  acceptance 
I  of  the  term,  but,  in  addition,  it  comprises  a 
guide  to  the  various  municipal,  parochial,  and 
j  social  organisations  of  the  City  of  London. 

1  In  particular,  it  devotes  especial  attention  to 
the  Corporation,  the  City  Companies,  the 
|  London  County  Council,  the  Metropolitan 
Asyluns  Board,  the  School  Board,  and  the 
|  other  rating  authorities  ;  and  the  numerous 
institutions  which  represent  civic  life  in  its 
I  varied  aspects.  The  diary  proper  has  three 
I  days  to  a  page,  and  is  interleaved  with  blotting 
paper. 

“  The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Directory 
for  1903”  (McCorquodale  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  contains 
much  useful  information,  especially  to  those 
I  interested  in  railways.  A  valuable  feature  of 
the  publication  is  the  Railway  Directors’  and 
Officials'  Directory,  Traffic  Returns,  Accounts 
and  Dividends.  With  the  diary,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  is.,  is  issued  a  large  sheet  almanac. 

"The  Gloucester  Diary  for  1903”  (F.  G. 
Brooke,  for  the  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage 
I  and  Waggon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gloucester)  contains 
J  several  useful  features,  including  a  list  of  the 
j  stations  and  junctions  attended  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  s  waggon  repairers. 

Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  horticultural 
|  builders  and  hot-water  engineers  (King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.),  have  published  through  Messrs. 
Waterlow  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (London-wall)  a 
pocket  book  and  diary  for  1903. 

The  Monthly  Diary  for  1903  (published  at 
I  is.  by  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Snow 
Hill,  E.C.),  consists  of  twelve  neat  parts,  a 
page  to  a  day,  without  the  usual  postal  and 
other  information.  Each  part  can  be  carried 
j  in  a  waistcoat  pocket,  and  put  on  one  side  at 

the  end  of  the  month. - The  Daily  Tear-off 

Calendars  for  1903,  published  by  the  same  firm 
!  at  is.  each,  are  well  known  and  appreciated. 

1  They  are  made  to  hang  on  a  wall  or  to  stand 
on  a  table.  The  quotations  on  each  tear-off 
of  some  of  these  calendars  are  often  well 
selected. 

Messrs.  Ashwell  &  Nesbit,  Ltd.,  warming, 
ventilating,  and  sanitary  engineers,  London 
|  and  Leicester,  have  published  a  neat  Shake- 
j  spearean  tear-off  calendar.  The  date  is 
|  printed  in  bold  type. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Cronk. — We  have  to  announce  the  death, 
on  the  nth  inst.,  at  his  residence,  No.  4,  Mount 
I  Eohraim-road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  of  Mr.  Henry 
Hickman  Cronk,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Mr. 

!  Crook  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 

I  H.  H.  &  E.  Cronk,  of  Mount  Ephraim-road,  Tun- 
j  bridge  Wells,  architects.  He  was  employed  as 
I  architect  for  the  alteration  of  and  additions — 

I  comprising  a  new  tower,  a  new  south  aisle,  and 
1!  an  enlarged  ve3try  and  south  transept— to  St. 

|  John’s  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  increasing  the 
>  accommodation  by  200  sittings,  1S96  ;  the  Great 
;  Hall  ;  the  extension  of  the  General  Hospital  in 
j  Grosvenor-road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  first  established  in 

II  1S2S,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  for  fifty-four  beds,  in 
j  1869-70  ;  and,  we  gather,  for  the  enlargement  and 
||  alteration,  together  with  decorative  and  sani- 
l  tary  works,  &c.,  at  Claridge  House,  near  Seven- 
il  oaks,  about  ten  years  ago.  His  firm  prepared  tbe 
il  plans  and  designs  for  the  Byng  Hall,  Institute,  and 
I  Rooms  for  the  parish  and  church  of  St.  John. 

|!  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  the  Crabb  Memorial  Institute, ' 


in  Victoria-road,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was 
j  laid  on  February  21,  1901  ;  and  of  many  private 
houses,  parish-rooms,  and  similar  buildings  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  including  school  buildings  at 
High  Brooms,  Southborough.  Mr.  Cronk  took  a 
prominent  share  in  the  conduct  of  municipal 
affairs  ;  he  was  an  Alderman  of  the  Council,  and 
served  as  Mayor  in  1S93-4. 

Mr.  Ford. — We  have  also  to  record  the  death, 
on  the  10th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Sidmouth- 
avenue,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  of  Mr.  George 
Beadmore  Ford,  in  his  seventieth  year.  Mr.  Ford 
was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ford 
&  Slater,  practising  as  architects  and  surveyors  at 
Overhouse-chambers,  Burslem.  Mr.  Ford  was  a 
son  of  the  late  William  Ford,  of  Burslem,  builder  ; 
after  having  served  his  articles  to  John  Ward,  an 
architect  at  Hanley,  he  started  in  business  at 
Burslem,  and  as  his  practice  increased  took  Mr. 
W.  F.  Slater'into  partnership.  Of  the  chief  archi¬ 
tectural  work  carried  out  by  him  and  his  partner 
we  may  instance  the  Primitive  Methodist  Institute 
and  Sunday  School  buildings  at  Burslem,  and  the 
new  Wesleyan  Schools  and  Chapel  at  Basford,  near 
Burslem,  for  which  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater's  designs  won 
the  first  premium  in  an  open  competition  ;  the  entire 
scheme  comprises  the  schools,  a  minister's  house,  and 
a  church,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  exceeding  7,000/. 
Mr.  Ford  made  the  plans  and  designs  for  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Wedgwood  Memorial  Institute, 
established  in  honour  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  in  his 
I  native  town,  of  which  the  late  W.  E.  Gladstone  laid 
,  the  first  stone,  and  which  was  opened  on  April  21, 
j  1SC9,  the  late  R.  Edgar  being  the  architect  ;  he  was 
the  architect  of  many  school  buildings,  churches, 
chapels,  and  pottery  works  in  the  county  and 
around.  Mr.  Ford  served  as  Surveyor  to  the  Wol- 
stanton  R.D.  Council  ;  having  filled  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Burslem  in  the  interval  1883-5,  he  was 
elected  an  Alderman  of  the  Council,  and  occupied 
that  post  until  his  retirement  about  two  years  ago. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  St.  Cuth bert's  Church, 
Thetford. — The  reopening  service  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  Thetford,  was  held  recently,  the  work  of 
repair  being  almost  complete.  The  committee 
decided  to  build  a  new  north  aisle  bordering  quite 
close  to  the  footpath  in  King-street,  but,  the  space 
being  irregular  and  limited,  considerable  care  had  to 
be  exercised  in  planning  the  aisle.  It  was  also  de¬ 
cided  to  remove  the  old  roof  and  fiat  plaster  ceiling 
over  the  nave,  which,  when  carried  out,  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  timbers  were  in  an  utterly  rotten 
condition.  The  state  was  so  bad  that  during  the 
progress  of  the  removal  some  of  the  beams  fell,  and 
demolished  what  remained  of  the  east  gable.  The 
new  north  aisle  is  built  in  similar  character  to  the 
south  aisle,  and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an 
arcade  of  four  bays,  with  stone  shafts,  bases,  caps, 
and  arches.  There  are  four  new  clearstory  windows 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  over  the  arcade. 
Every  fragment  of  old  stone  work  has  been  re- 
fixed.  The  old  windows  have  been  used,  and  some 
old  carved  stones  refixed.  The  roof  of  the  new 
aisle  has  been  carried  out  in  pitch  pine,  covered 
with  boarding  and  lead.  Over  the  nave  a  new 
waggon-headed  panelled  roof  has  been  constructed, 
divided  into  four  bays,  with  moulded  principals, 
and  having  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  panel 
mouldings.  The  jambs  of  what  should  have  been 
the  chancel  arch,  which  were  of  very  poor  modern 
plaster  work,  have  been  replaced  by  new  stone 
jambs,  and  a  moulded  stone  arch  has  been  con¬ 
structed.  All  the  paths  of  the  north  aisle  and  nave 
have  been  laid  with  block  pitch-pine  flooring.  The 
contract  for  the  north  aisle  wa3  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  R.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth.  The  nave  roof 
and  other  work  in  the  nave  were  executed  by  Mr. 
S.  Holden,  of  Thetford.  The  stone  work  for  the 
new  aisle  and  chancel  arch  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
R.  Hall  &  Son,  of  Thetford,  the  glazing  being 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  Horth,  of  Norwich,  and  the 
plastering  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Crotch  of  Norwich.  The 
hot  water  heating  on  the  low  pressure  system  has 
been  caried  out  by  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Pye  of 
Norwich.  The  furnace  for  the  heating  apparatus  is 
fixed  under  the  vestry,  which  was  built  a  few  years 
ago,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey.  The 
gas  arrangements  were  fixed  by  Mr.  J.  Hardy,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Snelling  of  the  Gas 
Works.  Incandescent  lights  are  used,  with  Kern 
burners  and  Bartlett  lighters  regulated  from  the 
meter.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Lacey  of 
Norwich. 

New  Buildings  in  Aberdeen.— The  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  plans  of  the  following  : — Dwelling-hou3e  on 
the  north  side  of  Anderson-drive,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  manufacturer,  per  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  archi¬ 
tect  ;  dwelling-house  on  the  east  side  of  Holburn- 
street,  for  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  carpenter,  per  Mr. 
George  J.  Milne,  architect  ;  two  dwelling-houses  on 
the  north  side  of  Howburn-place,  for  Messrs. 
Cameron  &  Watt,  architects  ;  two  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Howburn  - 
place,  for  Mr.  William  Murray,  house  pro . 
prietor,  per  Messrs.  Cameron  &  Watt,  archi. 
tects  ;  dwelling-house  on  the  east  side  of  King, 
street,  for  Mr.  George  Stalker,  granite  merchant 
per  Messrs.  Sutherland  &  Pirie,  architects  ;  recon_’ 


struction  of  business  premises  at  Nos.  37-39,  Queen- 
street,  for  Messrs.  John  Bissot  &  Co.,  merchants, 
per  Messrs.  Cameron  &  Walt,  architects ;  two 
dwelling-houses  on  the  west  side  of  Cornhill-road, 
for  Mr.  Jame3  Davidson,  saddler,  per  Messrs.  Brown 
&  Watt,  architects  ;  two  dwelling-houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Devonshire  -  road,  for  Mr.  John 
Strachan,  shipmaster,  per  Messrs.  Cameron  &  Watt, 
architects. 

Bank  Buildings,  Inverness.— A  new  block  of 
buildings  is  being  erected  for  the  Royal  Bank  at  the 
eastern  junction  of  Union-street  and  Drummond- 
street,  Inverness.  The  new  buildings  comprise  not 
only  the  bank's  own  premises,  which  form  the 
ground  floor  and  basement  fronting  to  Union-street, 
but  also  four  shops  with  basements  fronting  Drum- 
mond-street,  and  two  suites  of  offices  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  first  floor.  The  two  upper 
floors  will  be  divided  into  a  dwelling-house  and 
caretaker's  premises  for  the  two  suites  of  offices. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Carruthers, 
architect.  The  building  is,  for  the  most  part, 
built  of  Moray  freestone,  but  for  the  lower 
story  Aberdeen  grey  granite  has  been  utilised. 
The  cost  of  the  building  in  its  finished  condition  is 
about  12,000 /.  Mr.  William  Fraser  was  clerk  of 
works.  The  contracting  firms  were  : — Masons,  L. 
Maclean  &  Sons  ;  carpenter,  A.  Anderson  &  Son  ; 
slater,  A.  C.  Fraser;  plumbers,  A.  Thomson  &  Co.  ; 
plasterers,  Fowler  &  Kennedy  ;  painters,  Wm.  Ross 
&  Son ;  electric  wiring,  Wm.  Barton  &  Sons, 
Glasgow;  electric  bells  and  telephones,  Claud 
Hamilton  &  Co.,  Ltd  ;  grates  and  ironwork,  Rose- 
street  Foundry ;  fireproof  floors,  R.  A.  Stoffert, 
Glasgow ;  heating,  Mackenzie  &  Moncur,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  terrazzo  paving,  the  British  and  Italian 
Mosaic  Co.,  Glasgow  ;  strongroom  fittings,  Milners, 
Ltd.  ;  bank  fittings,  Maciver  &  Co.,  cabinet-makers, 
Inverness. 

The  New  Central  Criminal  Court.— The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Central  Criminal  Court, 
Old  Bailey,  was  laid  on  the  20th  inst.  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford. 
By  a  system  of  mezzanine  floors  considerable 
height  is  allowed  for  the  larger  rooms  and  offices 
without  the  waste  of  space  incurred  by  giving  the 
same  height  to  the  smaller  rooms.  The  various 
rooms  and  floors  are  thus  also  brought  into  closer 
connexion  with  each  other.  On  the  principal  (or 
first)  floor  the  four  Courts  open  upon  a  central 
hall,  to  be  approached  by  a  grand  staircase  and 
surmounted  by  a  dome.  An  important  feature  is 
the  private  corridor  connecting  the  Court  with  the 
various  retiring-room3  for  judges  and  juries, 
and  the  apartments  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
Recorder,  and  Common  Serjeant.  A  staircase 
leads  from  the  corridor  to  the  grand  jury  room 
below,  giving  private  access  for  the  grand  jury  to 
the  Courts  and  for  the  Recorder  to  the  grand  jury 
room.  The  police  cells  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  dock  in  each  Court,  and  are  also  wholly 
shut  off  from  those  portions  of  the  building  to 
which  the  public  have  access.  The  Lord  Mayor’s 
suite  of  rooms  is  upon  the  principal  floor,  grouped 
together  at  the  head  of  a  private  staircase  leading 
from  the  Lord  Mayor's  entrance,  which  is  screened 
from  the  public  streets  by  high  gates.  The  offices 
for  the  clerk  of  the  Court  are  upon  the  same  floor. 
Upon  the  mezzanine  floor  beneath  are  the  two 
rooms  for  the  clerk  of  peace,  and  immediately 
beneath  these  again,  upon  the  ground  floor, 
are  the  indictment  office  and  the  rooms  of 
the  Public  Prosecutor.  All  are  closely  united 
by  their  private  staircase,  communicating  with  a 
separate  entrance  from  the  Old  Bailey  and  the 
record-rooms  in  the  basement.  The  public  secon¬ 
dary  staircase  also  affords  ready  access  to  any  of 
these  rooms.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  ground 
floor  is  from  the  Old  Bailey,  and  is  14  ft.  in  width. 
The  grand  jury  room  is  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Newgate-street  corridor,  in  the  quietest  part  of  the 
building.  It  is  entered  through  the  bailiff's  room, 
and  has  a  private  stair  leading  to  the  judges’ 
corridor  and  Courts  above.  A  private  entrance  for 
counsel,  with  staircase  and  passenger  lift  com¬ 
municating  with  counsels’  rooms  upon  second 
floor,  is  provided  at  the  north-west  corner. 
The  Lord  Mayor’s  entrance  is  upon  the  lower 
ground  floor.  A  staircase  leads  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
rooms  above,  and  there  is  room  for  a  passenger  lift 
if  thought  desirable.  Half  way  up  the  staircase  is  a 
landing,  with  fireplace,  which  might  be  used  as  a 
reception  hall  or  waiting-room.  Two  rooms  for  the 
police,  with  a  room  for  the  deposit  of  stolen  pro¬ 
perty,  are  provided  on  the  Old  Bailey  front  ;  they 
have  a  separate  entrance  from  the  street,  and  com¬ 
municate  by  the  public  secondary  staircase  with  the 
upper  floors.  Upon  the  top  floor  is  the  robing- 
room  for  counsel  ;  it  is  approached  by  a  staircase 
and  passenger  lift  from  the  private  entrance  on 
the  ground  floor.  The  various  messrooms 
adjoin  one  another  and  the  serving-room. 
The  two  kitchens  adjoin  and  are  practically  one. 
The  Judges’  corridor  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  suite  of 
rooms  are  quite  cut  off  from  the  public,  and  the 
prisoners  from  the  time  they  enter  the  yard  are 
completely  isolated.  In  regard  to  the  general  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building,  the  walls  will  be  built  of 
brick,  faced  externally  with  Portland  stone.  The 
floors  throughout  will  be  fireproof,  and  the  various 
staircases  will  be  of  stone.  The  two  large  Courts 
are  35  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  main  cornice,  above 
which  the  dome  rises  an  additional  5  ft.  The  two 
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smaller  Courts  are  19  ft.  high  to  the  cornice,  and 
25  ft.  to  the  crown  of  the  arched  ceilings.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is  given  at  225,173 /. 
The  building  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  for  June  50, 

1900. 

Museum,  CARDIFF.— The  proposed  new  museum 
buildings  for  Cardiff  are  to  be  erected  in  Cathays 
Park.  A  feature  of  the  building  when  completed 
will  be  the  entrance  hall  and  the  grand  staircase, 
which  will  be  entered  from  a  recessed  portico  of 
three  arches.  The  central  hall  and  staircase,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  landing  of  the  first  floor,  will  be 
lighted  from  above,  so  that  they  can  be  used  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  sculpture,  &c.  From  the 
hall,  central  doorways  give  access  to  wings  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  respectively,  whilst  in  the  rear 
of  the  chief  staircase,  approached  from  the  hall, 
will  be  the  index  hall,  which  will  be  some  40  ft. 
in  breadth  and  65  ft.  in  length,  and  will  be 
capable  of  being  lengthened  considerably  in  the 
future.  Wings  for  the  exhibition  of  natural  history 
objects  will  flank  this  index  hall.  The  hall  will  be 
fitted  with  top-lights,  and  the  floor  space  will  be 
arranged  with  objects  of  natural  history  in  cases  so 
placed  that  they  will  represent  some  chief  branch 
of  study.  The  galleries  for  fine  art,  oil-paintings, 
water-colours,  &c.,  will  be  on  the  first  floor.  The 
archaeological  department  will  probably  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  sub-basement,  which  will  be  specially 
lighted  for  the  exhibition  of  Cardiff's  collection  of 
inscribed  stone3  and  crosses  illustrating  Celtic 
workmanship.  The  buildings  will  be  in  freestone, 
and  of  a  character  to  harmonise  with  the  municipal 
buildings  in  Cathays  Park.  Mr.  Edwin  Seward  is 
the  architect. 

Free  Library,  Leicester. — A  new  Central 
Free  Library  is  to  be  erected  at  Leicester  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  architect,  of 
Leicester  and  London.  The  new  building  will  be 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Bishop-street  and  Bowling 
Green-street,  and  the  style  will,  to  some  extent,  be  in 
keeping  with  the  Town  Hall.  The  building  will  be 
built  partly  of  stone.  There  will  be  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  which  is  to  be  utilised  as  a  juvenile 
reading-room  and  a  juvenile  lending  department. 
This  portion  will  comprise  a  room  32  ft.  by  31  ft., 
and  another  part  of  the  basement  will  serve  as  a 
patent  library,  and  a  place  for  the  reception  of 
bound  newspapers,  in  addition  to  providing  ware¬ 
housing  accommodation.  A  tea-room  for  the  staff 
will  also  be  provided,  and  the  whole  basement  will 
be  lighted  from  a  railed-in  area  from  Bishop-street. 
The  ground  floor  is  approached  from  the  main 
entrance  in  Bishop-street,  the  entrance  hall 
measuring  26  ft.  by  1 5  ft.  On  the  right-hand  side 
will  be  found  the  principal  reading-room,  76  ft.  by 
31  ft.,  where  newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  convenience  of  both  sexe3.  At  the 
rear  of  the  entrance  hall  two  doors  will  give  access 
to  the  lending  library,  a  double  room,  100  ft.  in 
length,  and  providing  space  for  something  like 
40,000  volumes.  On  the  first  floor,  reached  by  a 
staircase  from  the  entrance  hall,  the  principal  room 
will  be  the  reference  library  and  reading-room  com¬ 
bined.  The  apartment  will  measure  76  ft.  by  31  ft., 
and  give  space  for  30,000  books.  Arrangements 
will  also  be  made  for  a  ladies'  room,  34  ft.  by  21  ft., 
from  which  access  can  be  gained  to  the  reference 
department,  and  on  the  same  floor  will  be  the  chief 
librarian’s  room  and  a  committee-room. 

Board  School,  Bruntsfield,  Edinburgh.— 
The  warrants  granted  in  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  on  the  nth  inst.  included  sanction  to  the 
School  Board  to  erect  a  new  school  at  Viewpark, 
Bruntsfield  Links.  The  school,  which  will  be 
known  as  Boroughmuir  Higher  Grade  School,  will 
be  a  three-story  building,  providing  class  accommo¬ 
dation  for  1,046  pupils.  The  classrooms  will  vary 
in  size,  from  accommodating  twenty-five  pupils  to 
sixty,  and  will  be  placed  on  the  two  upper  floors, 
the  ground  floor  being  devoted  to  the  laboratories 
and  workshops.  Physics  and  chemistry  laboratories 
will  each  provide  accommodation  for  thirty -six 
pupils  working  at  the  tables,  and  will  have  prepara¬ 
tion-rooms  adjoining,  into  which  demonstration 
tables  can  be  placed.  There  will  also  be  a  demon¬ 
stration-room,  suitable  for  lantern  work,  and  a 
recreation-room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  work¬ 
shops,  two  in  number,  will  be  so  constructed  that 
by  means  of  a  folding  partition  they  may  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  one.  The  central  hall  on  the  first  floor 
will  cover  50  ft.  by  42  ft.,  and  from  it  access  will  be 
obtained  to  three  passages,  from  which  the  various 
class-rooms  will  enter.  Art  rooms,  lit  on  the  north 
side,  will  be  situated  on  the  second  floor,  on  which 
there  will  also  be  sewing  and  cookery-rooms.  To 
the  rear  on  this  floor  provision  has  been  made  for 
a  large  luncheon-room,  with  kitchen  adjoining,  and 
the  buildmg  will  have  wide  stairs  and  roomy  cor¬ 
ridors.  It  is  proposed  to  ventilate  the  hall  by 
mechanical  means,  and  to  heat  it  by  hot-water 
pipes.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Carfrae.  architect,  Edinburgh. 

St.  Cyprian's  Hall,  Brockley.— This  building, 
after  having  undergone  complete  transformation, 
was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  A  new  entrance  has 
been  formed  from  the  Brockley-road,  and  what 
were  formerly  entrances  have  been  converted  into 
exits.  The  hall  generally  has  been  considerably 
improved,  the  walls  having  been  plastered,  and  a 
panelled  dado,  to  a  height  of  4  ft.,  fixed  round  the 
hall.  The  roof  has  been  treated  in  colour,  giving  it 
a  lighter  and  loftier  effect.  The  hall  is  lighted  by 


two  large  sunlights,  by  Messrs.  Strode,  and  heated 
by  gas  radiators.  The  stage,  which  has  been 
reconstructed,  is  lighted  with  footlights  of  rather 
novel  construction  for  a  hall  of  this  kind.  Cloak¬ 
rooms  are  provided,  and  ladies’  and  gentlemen's 
retiring-rooms,  &c.  Mr.  Collingwood,  of  Brockley, 
secured  the  contract  in  competition,  and  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  him  from  drawings  prepared 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes,  of  Lewis¬ 
ham,  and  under  his  supervision. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Lynn,  Norfolk. — 
The  western  wing  at  the  new  infirmary  at  the  Lynn 
Workhouse  has  just  been  opened.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Son  were  the  architects,  and  the  builder  was  Mr. 
Cracknell.  The  new  wing  is  built  of  red  brick.  It  ■ 
is  intended  for  the  male  patients,  and  contains  on 
the  ground  and  first  floors  thirty-seven  beds  in  each. 
Electric  light  i3  fitted  throughout.  On  the  front  of 
the  building  is  a  covered  verandah. 

Asylum  Buildings,  Brookwood.— The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  dedicated  recently  the  new  buildings 
at  Brookwood  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  have 
been  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  between  So, 000/.  and 
90,000/.  These  buildings  comprise  additional  men's 
and  women's  blocks,  and  a  new  chapel,  the  work 
having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rudd  &  Son,  of 
Grantham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  G. 
Howell,  County  Surve}-or,  Sir.  Geo.  Atlee  acting  as 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  asylum  now  contains  435 
male  inmates  and  640  female  inmates,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Surrey  patients  are  boarded  out 
at  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  These  patients  will 
now  be  accommodated  at  Brookwood,  the  new  male 
block  providing  accommodation  for  146  inmates  and 
thirteen  attendants,  and  the  female  block  for  201 
inmates,  ten  attendants,  and  twenty-four  nurses. 
Both  are  three-story  buildings.  The  dayrooms, 
dormitories,  and  single-rooms  are  well-lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  pleasant  quarters  are  provided  for 
the  attendants  and  nurses,  the  latter  having  a  block 
to  themselves.  The  lavatories  are  contained  in 
spurs,  quite  detached,  except  for  a  single  entrance, 
from  the  main  buildings.  The  accommodation  on 
the  women's  side  is  more  self-contained  than  on  the 
men’s,  and  includes  a  dining-room,  56  ft.  by  30  ft.,  a 
sewing-room,  and  other  conveniences.  The  additions 
are  built  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs,  and  are  fitted 
throughout  with  electric  light.  The  chapel  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  capable  of  seating  850  people. 

It  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  relieved  with  red  brick 
string  courses  and  mouldings,  and  has  a  slated 
pitch  pine  roof,  supported  on  columns  of  Portland 
stone.  There  are  nave,  north  and  south  transepts, 
chancel,  organ  chamber,  vestry,  and  ante-room  at 
the  west  end,  and  the  pews  are  of  pitch  pine  on 
wood  block  flooring.  The  aisles  and  chancel  are 
tiled,  and  glazed  tiles  of  art  shades  line  the  chancel 
walls.  The  reredos  and  font  are  of  Caen  stone,  and 
the  pulpit  is  of  pitch  pine,  while  the  heating  and 
lighting  are  the  same  as  elsewhere.  Lead  glazing 
and  cathedral  glass  are  used  throughout. 

Dundee  Building  Trade.— The  building  trade 
in  Dundee  during  the  past  year  has  been  somewhat 
fitful  ;  there  has  been  a  marked  shrinkage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  twelve  months,  tending, 
according  to  experts,  to  a  period  of  depression,  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  which,  at  the  moment, 
can  scarcely  be  determined.  During  the  period 
under  review,  operations,  generally  speaking,  have 
not  been  widely  diffused,  but  in  the  main  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  one  or  two  large  contracts  without 
which  the  trade  would  have  been  badly  off.  Outside 
of  these  little  new  work,  of  a  kind  adding  to  the 
architectural  features  of  the  city,  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Rhymney.— The  foundation- 
stones  of  a  new  cottage  hospital  for  Rhymney  have 
just  been  laid.  The  building,  which  will  occupy  a 
frontage  of  93  ft.,  will  be  contructed  of  brick.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  will  be  sixteen  rooms,  com¬ 
prising  two  wards  each  fitted  with  four  beds.  The 
usual  offices  are  attached  to  each  ward.  A  corridor 
7  ft  wide  runs  along  the  main  building,  connecting 
the  patients’  receiving-room  and  the  operating- 
room  with  the  wards.  There  are  also  on  the 
ground  floor  a  committee-room,  the  matron’s 
sitting-room,  staff  dining-room,  kitchen,  store¬ 
rooms,  pantry,  scullery,  &c.  On  the  first 
floor  there  are  three  bedrooms,  attendants’  room, 
bathroom,  lavatories,  &c.  Intervening  between  the 
two  main  blocks  of  building  will  run  a  verandah, 
31  ft.  in  length.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  will  be 
enclosed  by  a  boundary  wall,  having  one  main 
entrance  and  two  minor  doorways.  The  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  building  is  2,285/.  The  contract  is 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  W.  Williams  &  Sons,  New 
Tredegar  and  Bargoed,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith  (Messrs.  Llewellyn  Smith  & 
Davies),  Aberdare. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Bacterial  Treatment  at  Reigate.— Colonel 
Coke,  R.E.,  held  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
on  the  10th  inst.  into  an  application  of  the  Reigate 
Corporation  for  a  loan  of  14,000/.  for  works  of 
sewage  disposal.  The  Town  Clerk  stated  that  it 
was  proposed  to  adopt  the  bacterial  system,  as  the 
method  of  precipitation  followed  by  land  treatment 
had  given  rise  to  serious  complaints  owing  to  the 
land  having  become  sewage  sick.  Accordingly  in 
1898  an  experimental  bacteriological  installation 
was  laid  down,  various  methods  being  tested,  and 
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so  satisfied  were  the  Council  with  the  results 
obtained  from  bacterial  oxidation  bed3  fed  with  the 
Candy  sprinklers  that  they  desired  to  carry  out 
that  system  for  the  treatment  of  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  of  the  Borough.  Samples  of  the  effluent 
obtained  from  the  system  they  proposed  to  adopt 
had  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Jacob,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  eminent  Home  Office 
Analyst,  whose  reports  were  extremely  satisfactory. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Clayton,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  explained 
fully  the  details  of  the  scheme,  which  comprises  pre¬ 
liminary  treatment  of  the  sewage  in  catch  tanks, 
followed  by  filtration  through  bacterial  oxidation 
bed3  fed  by  Candy-Whittaker  Revolving  Sprinklers. 
The  filtration  will  be  double,  firstly  through  coarse 
beds  and  then  through  fine  beds  with  the  oxidising 
material  polarite,  on  the  lines  of  the  trial  installa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  four 
years,  and  with  which  the  Borough  Surveyor  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  fully  satisfied.  The  new  scheme, 
Mr.  Clayton  stated,  would  result  in  a  direct  saving 
of  about  900/.  a  year  to  the  Borough,  and,  indirectly, 
in  a  further  considerable  economy.  Dr.  Jacob, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  gave  evidence  that  he 
had  examined  samples  of  crude  sewage  and 
eliluent.  The  crude  sewage  contained  brewery 
refuse,  and  also  a  very  large  quantity  of  tannery 
refuse,  yet  the  effluent  was  always  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  inodorous,  and  below  the  standard  adopted 
by  experts.  The  effluent  was  good  enough,  Dr. 
Jacob  went  on  to  say,  to  be  turned  direct  into  the 
stream.  Dr.  Stevenson’s  report,  giving  the  chemical 
and  bacteriological  analyses  of  the  effluent  from 
the  trial  works,  was  read,  and  showed  94  per  cent, 
of  chemical  and  over  98  per  cent,  of  bacteriological 
purification.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
was  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  bacillus  coli 
communis,  and  in  the  spores  of  the  bacillus  enteri- 
ditis  sporogenes,  while  previous  bacteriological 
investigations  by  Dr.  Griffiths  showed  that  the 
Candy  Sprinkler  system  destroyed  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  The  Mayor,  Ex-mayor,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Sewage  Farm  Committee  all  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  scheme,  on  which  the  Ex-mayor 
remarked  the  Council  were  unanimous.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  inquiry  Colonel  Coke  compli¬ 
mented  Mr.  Clayton  upon  his  plans,  and  then  visited 
the  sewage  farm,  and  inspected  the  existing  works 
and  the  bacterial  installation. 


FOREIGN. 

France. — Among  the  important  works  which  the 
Conseil-General  of  the  Seine  has  in  contemplation 
is  the  complete  opening  out  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
a  work  which  will  cost, nine  million  francs  ;  and  a 
similar  operation  in  connexion  with  the  Halles  Cen¬ 
trales,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  million  francs. - M. 

Mercie,  the  sculptor,  has  at  last  completed  the 
model  for  the  monument  to  Alfred  de  Musset,  to  be 
presented  by  M.  Osiris  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  to 
be  erected  on  the  Place  du  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
Musset  is  represented  as  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
seated  on  a  bench  with  a  cloak  drawn  round  him  ; 
a  female  figure  behind  seems  to  symbolise  his  future 

fame. - M.  Willette  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 

recent  "Signs”  competition. - M.  Moyaux  has 

been  elected  President  of  the  Societe  Centrales 
des  Architectes  for  1903.  The  Vice-Presidents 
are  MM.  Lucien  Etienne,  Ch.  Gautier,  and 

Frantz  Blondel  (of  Versailles). - M.  Guilbert, 

the  architect  of  the  memorial  chapel  on  the  site  of 
the  Charity  Bazaar  fire  in  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  has 
been  commissioned  to  erect,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
site,  an  Armenian  church,  which  will  be  in  some 
sort  a  pendant  to  his  first  building.  It  will 
probably  be  completed  in  1904.  It  will  be  in  a 
severe  Byzantine  style,  the  centre  roofed  with  an 
octagonal  dome.  The  interior  decoration  will, 
according  to  the  Armenian  rite,  be  limited  to  some 

sculptured  friezes  and  marble  columns. - The 

new  museum  at  the  Petit  Palais  was  formally 

opened  on  the  nth  inst.,  and  will  now  be 

open  to  the  public  from  10  to  4  every 

day,  Mondays  excepted. - A  large  new 

Post  Office  building  is  to  be  erected  at 

Limoges. - The  Hospice  Debrousse,  in  the  Rue  de 

Bagnolet,  Paris,  is  to  be  enlarged,  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  1,300,000  francs. - The  following  six  archi¬ 

tects  have  been  awarded  premiums  by  the  jury 
selected  to  judge  the  annual  competition  in  street 
fronts:  M.  Dupommeneulle  (for  house  20ibU  Boule¬ 
vard  St.  Germain);  M.  Fiquet  (for  40  Rue  Con- 
dorcet)  ;  M.  Labro  (for  6  Rue  de  l'Abbaye) ;  M. 
Lavirotte  (for  29  Avenue  Rapp);  M.  Noel  (for 
fayade  in  Place  des  Saussais)  ;  and  M.  Pasquier 

(for  I99ljls  Boulevard  St.  Germain). - M.  Francois,  a 

pupil  of  M.  Moyaux,  has  obtained  the  prize  founded 
by  Americans  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  The 
subject  was  “  A  Hotel  for  travellers  in  California.” 

- M.  Israels  has  been  elected  a  foreign  associate 

member  of  the  Academie  de3  Beaux-Arts,  in  place  of 

the  late  Russian  sculptor  Antocolsky. - In  the 

exterior  galleries  of  the  Trocadero  an  exhibition  is 
to  be  arranged  of  illustrations  of  foreign  architec¬ 
ture,  grouped  according  to  epochs  corresponding  to 

the  main  epochs  of  French  architecture. - The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  voted  a  sum  of 
380,000  francs  for  the  completion  of  the  Mairie  of 

Montmartre. - Local  schools  of  architecture  are 

to  be  opened  at  Lille,  Rouen,  Rennes,  Nancy,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Toulouse. - M.  Vibert 
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has  just  completed  a  fine  statue  of  “  Liberty  ”  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Federal  Palace  at  Berne. - A 

monument  to  Erckmann,  one  of  the  joint  authors 
of  the  well-known  war  romances,  was  inaugurated 
last  week  at  Luneville.  It  i3  the  work  of  M.  Bus- 
siere,  a  Lorrain  sculptor,  and  shows  a  portrait  bust 
;  of  Erckmann  on  a  stele,  in  front  of  which  is  a  young 
woman  in  Alsatian  costume  representing  the  heroine 

of  one  of  his  romances. - A  new  Fine-Art  School 

I  is  to  be  erected  at  Nancy.  It  will  probably  be  the 

j  subject  of  a  public  competition. - Important 

I  works  are  to  be  taken  in  hand  for  the  sanitation  of 

Toulon,  at  a  cost  of  3-Jr  million  ftancs. - M. 

Cordonnier  has  been  elected  President,  for  1903,  of 

I  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the  North  of  France. - 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  of  M. 
Emile  Ulmann,  Divisional  Architect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hippolyte 
Lebas  and  of  M.  Ginain,  and  obtained  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1871.  Though  in  bad  health  for 
some  time  back,  he  had  kept  in  the  service,  and  had 
just  completed  an  important  plan  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. - We  have  also  to  re¬ 

cord  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  of  M.  Alfred 
Isidore  Piebourg,  architect,  of  Chartres.  He  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  in  the 
[  atelier  of  Huyot,  and  from  1850  to  1875  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  of  City  Architect  at  Chartres, 
where  he  built  the  municipal  theatre  and  the 
library.  He  was  also  architect  for  a  good  many 
important  private  works,  notably  the  Chateau  of 
Marcouville.  He  had  been  for  exactly  half  a 
century  a  member  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes. 

Australasia. — The  South  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  are  about  to  construct  a  harbour  at  Light’s 
Passage,  Port  Adelaide.  The  Act  providing  for  the 
construction  places  the  cost  at  half  a  million 
sterling.  The  tenders  are  to  be  made  returnable  on 

December  2. - Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Sydney,  is 

to  be  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pitt  an  architect 
of  that  City,  and  the  plans  have  already  been 

approved  by  the  City  Surveyor. - A  return  by  the 

Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales  shows 
that  the  total  expenditure  in  respect  of  roads  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  Sydney  for  1901-2  was 

68,336/. - The  Burns  Memorial  Committee  in 

Sydney  propose  to  invite  tenders  from  Australian 
and  British  artists  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
memorial  in  honour  of  the  Scottish  poet,  in  that 

city. - A  handsome  memorial  in  white  marble 

has  been  erected  in  Sydney  Town  Hall  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Naval  forces,  to  the  memory  of  the  members 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Naval  contingent  who  lost 
their  lives  on  active  service  in  China.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Bowman,  of  Pitt- 

street,  Sydney. - Municipal  buildings,  from  the 

designs  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Pitt,  jun.,  architect,  of  Pitt- 
street,  Sydney,  are  to  be  erected  at  Narromine. 
They  will  consist  of  a  large  public  hall,  council 

chambers,  and  offices. - Large  police  buildings,  on 

the  site  of  the  historic  police  offices,  Phillip-street, 
Sydney,  are  about  to  be  erected.  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Government  Architect,  and 
have  been  approved  by  the  Minister  for  Public 
Works. 

Germany. — Eight  large  statues  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  interior  of  the  new  Berlin  Cathedral,  by 
order  of  the  German  Emperor.  The  cathedral 
|  faces  the  Royal  Palace  ;  and  the  subjects  to  be 
represented  are  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zwingli, 
j  Calvin,  Frederick  the  Wise,  Joachim  II  ,  Philip  the 
Magnanimous  of  Hesse,  and  Duke  Albrecht  of 
Prussia,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 

Austria-Hungary.  —  The  Croatian  -  Slavonic 
Banking  Company  contemplate  erecting  large  busi¬ 
ness  premises  in  Agram,  and  have  invited  competi¬ 
tions  from  Austrian  ar.d  Hungarian  architects. 
Three  premiums  are  offered,  namely,  2,500,  1,800, 

{  and  1,200  kronen,  and  the  competition  closes  on 
\  January  25. 

Greece. — Designs  are  invited  by  the  Greek 
j  Consul-General  in  Vienna  for  a  new  church  to  be 
erected  in  Patras.  The  competition  is  open  to 
I  architects  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  to  close 
I  on  January  31.  The  premiums  are  10,000,  4,000, 

!  and  2,000  francs  for  the  first  three  selected  designs. 

India. — The  Viceroy  recently  presided  at  a 
j  meeting  in  the  Calcutta  Town ’Hall,  which  was 
1  convened  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  memorial 
i  to  Sir  John  Woodburn,  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal.  Amongst  the  suggestions 
j  most  favourably  received  were  a  hospital  and  a 

)  statue. - A  new  railway  station  has  been  opened 

at  Kalyanpur  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway. 

| - Surveys  in  connexion  with  irrigation  schemes 

i  are  to  be  undertaken  in  South  Behar. - The 

|  Secretary  of  State  has  sanctioned  the  construction 
j  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  from  Shikohabad  to 

I  Farukhabad,  a  distance  of  about  sixty-six  miles. - 

Office  and  house  accommodation  for  the  District 
i  Traffic  Superintendent  and  District  Engineer  at 
Delhi  are  about  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 

j  85,000  rupees. - The  Indian  Government  is 

j  about  to  erect  a  small-arm3  factory  at  Ishapur 
|  in  Bengal,  which  is  intended  to  make 
|  India  independent  of  lEngland,  so  far  as  the  manu- 

1  facture  of  small  arms  is  concerned. - The  Madras 

1  cement  works  have  been  considerably  enlarged  to 
1  meet  the  fast  growing  demand  in  the  South  of 

India. - Official  investigations  have  shown  that  it 

I  it  will  cost  a  crore  of  rupees  to  remove  the  bars  I 


in  the  Hooghly  river. - The  authorities  of  the 

Southern  Indian  Railway  have  sanctioned  the  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  new  terminal  station  at  Egmore. 

- A  sanatorium  for  the  open-air  treatment  of 

military  men  suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  about  to 
be  established  at  Ranikhet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  judges 
appointed  by  them — Sir  William  H.  Preece,  K.C.B  . 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Robert  Kaye  Gray,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Siemens — have  awarded  the  Fothergill  prize  of  50/., 
together  with  a  silver  medal,  offered  for  an  essay 
on  “  Existing  Laws,  By-laws,  and  Regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  Protection  from  Fire,  with  Criticisms  and 
Suggestions,”  to  Mr.  T.  Brice  Phillips.  Sanitary  In¬ 
spector  to  the  Ucklield  Rural  District  Council,  of  4, 
Aylesford-terrace,  Uckfield,  for  the  essay,  bearing 
the  motto,  “  Fiat  Lux.”  The  Council  have  also 
awarded  a  prize  of  10/.,  with  a  bronze  medal,  to 
Mr.  George  H.  Paul,  Lydford,  Cyprus-road,  Finch¬ 
ley,  N.,  for  his  essay  bearing  the  motto,  “  Ariston 
Metron  ”  ;  and  a  similar  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Craig 
Henderson,  D.Sc.,  1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.C.,  for 
his  essay  bearing  the  motto,  “  Sola  Virtus  Nobilitat,” 
these  two  essays  being  considered  to  be  equal  in 
merit.  They  also  consider  the  essay  sent  in  by 
Captain  Arthur  W.  C.  Shean,  iS,  Finsbury-circus, 
E.C.,  bearing  the  motto  “  Fuego,"  to  be  worthy  of 
honourable  mention.  The  judges  reported  that  the 
essays  were  on  the  whole  of  a  meritorious  cha¬ 
racter,  and,  generally,  of  a  high  class.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  prize  essay  should  be  read  as  a  paper  at 
one  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

An  Improved  Protractor.— A  labour-saving 
drawing  instrument  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  F. 
Seaton- Snowdon,  i3  a  circular  protractor  by  whose 
aid  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  the  angles  measured 
may  be  read  at  a  glance.  For  this  purpose  the  pro¬ 
tractor  is  divided  into  four  quadrants,  on  the  first 
being  given  the  sines  and  cosines,  on  the  second  the 
tangents  and  cotangents,  on  the  third  the  secants 
and  cosecants,  and  on  the  fourth  the  versed  sines  and 
coversed  sines.  It  is  contended  by  the  inventor  that 
the  instrument  not  only  saves  the  expenditure  of 
time  involved  by  the  calculation,  or  by  the  hunting 
up  of  ratios  in  books  of  reference,  but  that  its  fre¬ 
quent  use  will  help  to  impress  such  values  on  the 
memory  of  the  operator. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society.— 
This  Society  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s  House,  7, 
Dean’s-yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W.,  the  Rev. 
Canon  C.  F.  Norman  in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  enlarging  or  otherwise  im¬ 
proving  the  accommodation  in  the  churches  at 
Ravensthorpe  St.  Saviour,  near  Dewsbury,  Yorks, 
200/.  in  lieu  of  a  former  grant  of  100/.  ;  Field  Dall- 
ing  St.  Andrew,  near  Holt,  Norfolk,  30/. ;  Fording- 
ton  St.  George,  near  Dorchester,  30/.  ;  Iloxton  St. 
John-the- Baptist,  Middlesex,  40/.  ;  Maindee  St.  John- 
the-Evangelist,  near  Newport,  Monmouth,  Sol. ;  Skeg¬ 
ness  St.  Matthew,  20/. ;  Toynton  All  Saints  near  Spils- 
by,  10 /.  ;  and  Weston-on-the-Green  S.  Mary',  near 
Bicester.  10/.  A  grant  was  also  made  from  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Buildings  Fund  towards  enlarging  May  Hill 
Mission  Church  in  the  parish  of  Taynton,  Glos,,  10/. 
The  following  grants  were  also  paid  for  works 
completed  : — Crossland  Moor  St.  Barnabas,  near 
Huddersfield  900/.  on  account  of  a  grant  of  1,000/  ; 
East  Ham  St.  Bartholomew,  Essex,  750/.  on  account 
of  a  grant  of  i,ooo/.  ;  Plumstead  St.  Mark,  Kent, 
500/.  on  account  of  a  grant  of  i,ooo/c‘ ;  Gorehill  St. 
James,  near  Rotherham,  Yorks,  40/.  ;  Landulph 
St.  Dilphe  and  St.  Leonard,  near  Hatt,  Cornwall, 
50/.  ;  Friern  Barnet  St.  John,  Middlesex,  140/.  on 
account  of  a  grant  of  175/.  ;  West  Dereham  St. 
Andrew,  near  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  15/.  on 
account  of  a  grant  of  25/. ;  Witton-le-Wear  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James,  Durham,  50/.  ;  and  Leyton 
Christ  Church,  Essex,  100/.  In  addition  to  this  the 
sum  of  203/.  was  paid  towards  the  repair  of  fourteen 
churches.  The  Society  likewise  accepted  the  trust 
of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  repair  fund  for  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Middlesex. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smith- 
field. — Adverting  to  our  recent  “  Note  "  upon  the 
proposed  rescue  from  destruction  of  the  remains  of 
the  cloisters,  we  may  mention  that  on  December  12 
last  a  petition  was  brought  before  the  Consistory 
Court  of  London  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens. 
In  the  result.  Dr.  Tristram,  K.C.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese,  agreed  to  grant  a  faculty  to  sanction  an 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  certain  stables  and 
land  abutting  on  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
church  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  a  portion  of 
the  alienated  cloisters  and  of  protecting  the  church 
from  the  risk  of  fire.  Three  bays  of  the  cloister 
stand  on  the  property  of  which  the  petitioners 
expect  to  secure  the  reversion,  and  when  possession 
has  been  obtained  they  propose  to  connect  the 
property  with  the  church  by  means  of  the 
original  cloister  doorway,  and  to  stipulate 
(with  other  provisions)  that  some  new  build¬ 
ings  which  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  pro¬ 
perty  are  about  to  erect  shall  be  kept  some 
19  ft.  away  from  the  church.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  land  is  684/.,  which  includes  the  purchase  of 
aground-rent  of  12/.  per  annum,  and  it  is  hoped 
that,  by  negotiation,  possession  will  be  obtained 
before  the  expiration  in  1926  of  the  current  lease  of 


the  premises.  The  stables,  which  contain  the 
cloister  arches,  are  now  7  ft.  above  the  original 
level  of  the  church.  It  was  stated  in  court  that  a 
sum  of  33,000 /.  has  been  expended  during  the  last 
few  years  upon  the  restoration  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  fabric.  The  faculty  will  sanction  the  construc¬ 
tion,  from  the  height  of  30  ft.  to  52  ft.,  of  four 
lights  on  each  of  two  storeys  of  some  buildings  in 
the  Close  and  overlooking  the  churchyard,  and  a 
covenant  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
anv  building  against  the  tower. 

Church  of  St.  Matthew,  City-road. — A 
faculty  will  shortly  be  issued  for  enlarging  the 
chancel,  changing  the  position  of  the  organ,  choir 
vestry,  and  pulpit,  and  for  other  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,100/.  The 
church  was  built,  for  Soo  sittings,  after  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott’s  plans  and  designs,  and  consecrated  on 
April  ir,  1S48.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  steeple, 
and  contains  some  good  stained  glass  in  a  pair  of 
lancets  above  the  west  window  (by  Clutterbuck), 
and  in  the  east  window  (by  Michael  O'Connor,  1866). 
In  1866  Street  improved  the  chancel  and  sanctuary, 
extended  the  porch,  and  made  designs  for  the 
reredos. 

Church  of  St.  George,  Campden  Hill.— A 
faculty  has  been  granted  by  the  Consistory  Court 
to  authorise  the  carrying  out  of  some  alterations 
and  improvements  of  this  church.  The  new  works 
will  include  a  side  chapel  for  the  use  of  small  con¬ 
gregations.  The  church  was  built,  upon  the  summit 
of  Campden  Hill,  in  1863-4,  after  plans  and  designs 
in  the  French  Gothic  style  by  Keeling,  and  has 
sittings  for  1,100  worshippers. 

Chapel  of  St.  Philip,  Regent-street,  s.W. 
—Application  will  be  made  in  the  ensuing  Session 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory 
extinguishment  of  all  existing  interests  in  the  chapel, 
with  its  pews,  vaults,  and  cellars,  now  enjoyed  by 
any  persons  other  than  the  trustees,  and  for  the 
vesting  of  the  chapel  and  its  site  in  the  trustees 
solely.  The  Bill  will  also  empower  the  trustees — 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Rector  of  St. 
James’s,  Westminster  (who  is  patron  of  the  incum¬ 
bency) — to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  chapel  and  its 
site,  and  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase 
moneys  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who 
will  deal  with  claims  for  compensation  arising  out 
of  the  extinguishment  of  such  existing  interests. 
The  chapel  was  erected  in  iSig-20,  at  a  cost  of 
about  15,000/.,  after  G.  S.  Repton's  plans  and 
designs.  The  building  is  conspicuous  for  its  Classic 
portico,  and  a  tower  copied  from  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrate3  in  the  street  of  the  Tripods 
at  Athens,  which  is  often,  albeit  erroneously,  called 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  The  west  facade 
carries  the,  perhaps,  strictly  classical,  but  somewhat 
incongruous,  sacrificial  emblems  of  the  skulls  of 
oxen. 

A  Mechanic’s  Almanac. — We  have  received 
the  thirtieth  annual  issue  of  Calvert’s  Mechanics’ 
Almanac,  a  cheap  little  publication  (4d.)  which  con¬ 
tains  an  almanac  bound  up  with  a  good  many 
short  papers  on  practical  subjects  ;  tables  of 
strengths,  working  loads,  notes  on  gearing,  belting, 
and  many  other  subjects  of  mechanical  interest. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE.— On 
the  19th  inst.  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  presented  the 
medals,  book  prizes,  and  certificates  awarded  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  successful  students  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  of  Architecture.  Mr.  Edward  White, 
L.C  C.,  who  presided,  congratulated  the  pupils,  not 
only  on  their  successes,  but  on  the  excellent  teach¬ 
ing  which  they  must  have  received.  During  the  past 
session  the  number  of  attendances  at  the  school 
reached  the  gratifying  total  of  47,216,  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  as  compared  with  previous  years.  Among 
the  recent  successes  are  twelve  honours  science 
passes,  eight  national  prizes,  and  silver  medals  for 
carpentry  and  joinery,  masonry  and  brickwork, 
given  by  the  City  Guilds  and  the  Carpenters' 
Company,  and  four  out  of  the  seven  silver  medals 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Academy  schools. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  R.A.,  President  of  the  school,  and  other 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
a  series  of  visits  had  been  made  by  the  students  to 
the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster, 
the  Post  Office  Bank  buildings  in  Addison-road,  and 
other  large  buildings  in  progress,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  latest  phases  of  construction  to  be 
seen  under  the  best  conditions,  while  actual  exam¬ 
ples  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  had  been  inspected  at 
the  British  Museum.  One  of  the  students  obtained 
first  place  in  the  October  open  competition  for 
draughtsmen  in  the  surveying  branch  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  ;  in  the  two  most  recent  examina¬ 
tions  held  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  twenty-one,  six,  and  four  places  in  the  preli¬ 
minary,  intermediate,  and  final  stages  respectively 
have  been  awarded  to  present  or  pa  it  Polytechnic 
students  ;  and  as  showing  the  importance  attached 
by  the  L  C.C.  to  the  school,  the  value  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships  granted  by  that  body  to  the  students  now  in 
attendance  amounts  to  170/. — Morning  Post. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART  IN  AUSTRALIA.  —  In 
regard  to  the  position  and  employment  of  architects 
and  artists  in  Australia,  the  Year-Book  of  New  South 
Wales  says : — ‘‘There  appears  to  be  a  strange  fasci¬ 
nation  in  the  study  of  architecture,  for  the  number 
of  architects  in  New  South  Wales  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  demand  for  their  services,  despite  the 
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steadily  increasing  activity  in  the  building  trades. 
Most  of  the  Australian  architects  have  travelled  a 
great  deal,  and  have  comparatively  little  to  learn. 
They  all  have  pupils  of  more  or  less  promise,  and 
many  others  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  Sydney 
Technical  College  or  in  private  classes.  Hence  pro¬ 
fessional  architects  intending  to  settle  in  the  colony 
would  find  the  ground  almost  wholly  covered.  Even 
in  interior  decorative  work  there  is  no  lack  of  de¬ 
signers  or  artists,  but  the  expenditure  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  Australian  buildings  is  comparatively  limited. 
Stained  glass  is  mostly  imported,  but  some  i3  manu¬ 
factured  locally,  although  not  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  immigration  of  designers  or 
skilled  workers.”  In  regard  to  art  generally,  the 
Year-Book  continues  : — “  Although  a  taste  for  art  is 
being  rapidly  developed  in  New  South  Wales,  it  has 
not  reached  that  point  at  which  it  beoomes  the 
custom  of  the  opulent  classes  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  their  mansions  with  pictures  specially  painted 
for  them,  their  expenditure  being  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  costly  artistic  furniture  and  interior 
decoration.  There  are  numerous  teachers  of  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  and  the  decorative  arts,  in  Sydney  and 
the  leading  cities  and  towns,  but  few  obtain  more 
than  a  modest  competence.  In  Sydney  there  is  an 
art  society  annually  subsidised  by  the  Government, 
several  hundred  works  in  oil  and  water-colour  being 
displayed  at  the  periodical  exhibitions,  but  the 
number  sold  at  even  moderately  remunerative 
prices  is  limited  ;  hence  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  more  talented  members  to  quit  the 
State  and  seek  their  fortunes  in  Europe  or  America. 

Angular  Drilling  Appliance.— The  “  Kinemat 
Apparatus"  is  a  simple  and  ingenious  device  for 
rapidly  boring  or  drilling  square  and  other  angular 
holes  in  materials  such  a3  steel,  iron,  brass,  wood, 
and  stone,  and  it  can  easily  be  attached  to  any 
drilling  machine  or  lathe.  We  have  recently  in¬ 
spected  an  example  of  this  invention  as  applied  to  a 
drilling-machine,  and  can  therefore  vouch  for  the 
facility  with  which  square  and  other  polygonal 
holes  may  be  drilled  in  metal.  In  the  ordinary  way 
the  most’general  method  of  making  a  square  hole  in 
metal  is  to  drill  a  round  hole,  afterwards  cutting  or 
filing  away  material  to  secure  the  desired  rect¬ 
angular  form.  Punching-machines  may  also  be 
employed,  but  the  work  performed  by  them  is  not 
particularly  accurate,  and  punching  is  naturally 
suitable  for  ductile  metals.  The  slotting  machine  is 
another  useful  aid  for  the  formation  of  rect¬ 
angular  or  polygonal  holes,  but  the  slotting 
process  is  necessarily  slow  and  costly.  In 
consequence  of  the  trouble  and  expense  attaching 
to  the  cutting  of  angular  holes  they  are  usually 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  in  engineering  work, 
sometimes  when  their  employment  would  be 
attended  with  distinct  advantage.  By  the  aid  of 
the  apparatus  to  which  we  now  direct  attention, 
square  holes  can  be  drilled  as  easily  and  as  cheaply 
as  round  ones.  The  Kinemat  apparatus  comprises 
a  clamp  which  is  fitted  to  the  spindle-bearing  of  a 
drilling  machine,  at  the  end  of  the  clamp  i3  fixed  a 
drill-guide  furnished  with  adjustable  cheeks  which 
partly  control  the  size  and  iorm  of  the  hole  to  be 
drilled.  On  the  head  of  the  drill  spindle  a  cross-head 
is  attached  by  screws,  and  on  two  friction  rollers 
secured  thereto,  another  crosshead  is  carried  into 
which  the  drill  is  screwed.  The  latter  crosshead,  re¬ 
volving  with  the  drill,  is  free  to  move  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  movement  be¬ 
ing  governed  6y  the  shape  of  the  opening  formed  by 
the  cheeks  in  the  drill-guide,  and  by  the  form  of  the 
drill  shank.  Thus  the  drill  continually  changes  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  centre  axis  of  the 
spindle,  with  the  result  that  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
drill  follow  a  course  precisely  coinciding  with  the 
form  of  the  hole  presented  by  the  drill-guide.  When 
the  apparatus  is  used  in  connexion  with  a  lathe  the 
drill  is  attached  to  the  spindle  of  the  poppet-head, 
the  clamp  and  drill-guide  are  bolted  to  the  face¬ 
plate,  on  which  also  is  secured  the  work  to  be 
drilled.  The  invention  is  already  being  manu¬ 
factured  and  used  on  the  Continent,  and  it  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Nuremberg  Exhibition 
this  year. 


LEGAL. 

STRAND  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME— INSANI¬ 
TARY  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  on  the  19th  inst.,  moved, 
before  a  Divisional  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  com¬ 
posed  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  and  Mr.  Justice 
Ridley,  on  behalf  of  the  London  County  Council, 
for  a  rule  for  a  mandamus  directed  to  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster  requiring  him  to  summon  a 
jury  to  determine  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
two  claimants — Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Burgess  and  Mrs. 
James  Cross. 

Mr.  Grant  said  the  point  was  whether  the 
claimants  could  take  the  secret  offer  of  the  Council 
after  the  jury  had  given  a  part  of  their  verdict. 
Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  the  promoter  of  an 
undertaking  was  bound  to  give  to  the  claimants  a 
sealed  offer,  such  offer  not  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
sheriff — in  this  case  the  High  Bailiff  of  the  Liberty 
of  Westminster  or  the  jury.  The  reason  of  that 
was  that,  if  the  jury  awarded  the  same  or  a 
less  sum  than  that  contained  in  the  sealed 
offer,  then  the  claimants  were  to  bear  half 
the  costs  of  the  inquiry.  The  case  had 


never  yet  been  decided  up  to  what  point 
a  claimant  could  go  in  the  proceedings  and  then 
stop  and  take  the  sealed  offer.  In  this  case  the 
London  County  Council,  by  the  London  County 
Council  Improvement  Act,  1899,  were  authorised 
amongst  other  things  to  make  a  new  street  from 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  and  were  empowered  to 
take  a  house,  No.  19,  Vere-street.  Notice  had  been 
served  upon  the  claimants  to  treat  the  property  as 
insanitary.  The  jury  found  the  property  to  be  in¬ 
sanitary,  and  the  claimants  then  desired  to  accept 
the  scaled  offer  and  the  High  Bailiff  stopped  the 
proceedings.  The  London  County  Council  objected 
and,  considering  the  question  one  of  importance, 
applied  for  a  rule. 

Their  Lordships  granted  the  rule  nisi  asked  for. 


SERIOUS  REVERSE  FOR  A  TRADES  UNION. 

THE  hearing  of  the  case  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Co.  -j.  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
and  others  concluded  before  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  a 
special  jury  in  the  King's  Bench  Division  on  the 
19th  inst. 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Co.  against  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  Richard  Bell  M.P.,  its  General  Secretary, 
James  Holmes  its  Organising  Secretary,  Philip 
Hewlett,  George  Alcock,  and  John  Pilcher,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society.  The  plaintiff  Co.  claimed 
damages  against  all  the  defendants  (except  the 
trustees)  for  maliciously  and  unlawfully  conspiring 
together  to  molest  and  injure  the  plaintiffs  in  their 
business,  and  for  maliciously  and  wrongfuliy  pro¬ 
curing  certain  of  the  plaintiffs'  servants  to  break 
their  contracts  of  service  with  the  plaintiffs, 
and  for  maliciously  and  wrongfully  watching 
and  besetting  the  plaintiffs'  works  and  ap¬ 
proaches  thereto  and  the  places  of  residence  of 
the  workmen  employed  by  plaintiffs  or  proposing 
to  work  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  diver3  other  places, 
including  the  Great  Western  Railway  station  at 
Cardiff,  and  for  using  violence  and  intimidation 
towards  the  plaintiffs  and  their  servants,  and  for 
preventing  persons  from  working  for  the  plaintiffs 
and  for  otherwise  committing  violation  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  plaintiffs  also  claimed 
an  injunction  restraining  a  repetition  of  any  of  the 
before-mentioned  acts.  The  claim  arose  out  of  the 
alleged  connexion  of  the  defendant  Society  and  its 
officials  with  a  strike  on  the  plaintiffs'  railway  in 
August,  1900,  whereby  it  was  alleged  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  company  had  suffered  a  loss  of  some  28,000/. 

The  trial  lasted  several  days,  and  in  the  result  the 
jury,  in  answer  to  questions  left  to  them  by  the  learned 
judge,  found  that  the  defendants  did  conspire 
together  to  molest  and  injure  the  plaintiffs  by  un¬ 
lawful  means  ;  that  all  of  the  defendants  did  un¬ 
lawfully  persuade  the  men  whose  notices  had  not 
transpired  to  break  their  contracts  ;  and  that  all  of 
them  authorised  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  the 
strike  by  unlawful  means. 

The  assessment  of  damages  was  left  by  consent  to 
the  Judge,  and  this  question,  together  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  law  were  ordered  to  stand  over  till  next 
term,  the  present  injunction  being  continued  until 
the  further  consideration. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K.C  ,  Mr.  B.  Francis-Williams, 
K  C.,  Mr.  Eldon  Bankes,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  Holman 
Gregory,  represented  the  plaintiffs ;  Mr.  Rufus 
Isaacs,  K.C.,  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans,  K.C.,  Mr.  Edmond 
Browne,  and  Mr.  A.  Clement  Edwards,  represented 
the  defendant  Society,  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  M.P.,  and 
the  trustees  ;  and  Mr.  Abel  Thomas,  K.C.,  Mr.  Ivor 
Bowen,  and  Mr.  Morgan  Morgan  represented  the 
defendant,  James  Holmes. 


NORTH  WALES  BOUNDARY-WALL  DISPUTE- 

The  case  of  Mellor  v.  Heenan  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Romer  and  Mathew,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  on  the  appeal  of  the  defendant  from 
an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Darling  granting  an  interim 
injunction  restraining  him  from  proceeding  with 
the  erection  of  a  boundary-wall,  which  he  had 
commenced,  till  the  trial  of  the  action  or  further 
order. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Upjohn,  K.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Hewitt), 
in  support  of  the  appeal,  said  that  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  were  the  owners  of  adjoining  pro¬ 
perty  at  Colwyn  Bay,  North  Wales.  The  defendant 
had  just  completed  some  additions  to  and  alterations 
of  his  house,  and  he  proposed  to  occupy  the  house 
himself.  The  house  on  the  adjoining  property  was 
used  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  defendant  pro¬ 
vided,  not  unnaturally,  in  the  contract  with  his 
builder,  that  there  should  be  a  fairly  high  wall 
between  his  property  and  the  plaintiff’s.  Before 
starting  the  wall  the  defendant  communicated  with 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  evidence  was  that  there  was 
a  meeting  on  August  16,  at  which  an  agreement 
was  come  to  between  them  as  to  the  exact  site  the 
wall  was  to  occupy.  That  agreement  was  acted 
upon  by  the  defendant,  and  the  wall,  which  was  to 
be  about  10  ft.  high,  had,  when  this  injunction  was 
obtained,  reached  about  4  ft.  Previously,  a  quick- 
set  hedge  had  divided  the  property,  and  on  the 
plaintiff’s  side  of  the  hedge  there  was  a  ditch.  That 
ditch  had  been  filled  up  some  time  ago  by  persons 
on  the  plaintiff's  side,  and  communication  between 
the  parties  commenced  with  a  complaint  by  the 
defendant  of  the  filling  up  of  the  ditch  and  the  use 


by  the  plaintiff  to  some  extent  of  the  site  of  the 
ditch.  The  plaintiff  did  not  deny  that  the  ditch 
had  been  filled  in,  but  said  that  the  act 
was  done  because  the  defendant's  predecessors 
in  title  had  been  negligent.  The  hedge  had 
always  been  trimmed  by  the  defendant's  pre¬ 
decessor’s  gardener.  On  August  16  the  plaintiff 
went  with  the  defendant  and  the  builder's  foreman 
to  examine  the  site.  A  site  was  staked  out  so  as  to 
have  a  straight  wall,  and  it  passed  over  the  site  of  the 
hedge  where  possible.  Certain  outbuildings  and  a 
fir  tree  the  plaintiff  required  should  remain  on  her 
side  of  the  wall,  and  the  site  was  so  staked  out  as 
to  provide  for  this,  thus  for  some  distance  giving 
the  plaintiff  some  2  or  3  ft.  of  land  which  in 
fact  formed  part  of  the  defendant’s  property. 
The  erection  of  the  wall  was  proceeded 
with  shortly  afterwards,  and  everything  went 
on  perfectly  well  until  the  plaintiff  came  across  her 
solicitor,  who  seemed  to  have  persuaded  her  that 
she  was  being  badly  treated,  and  the  writ  in  the 
action  was  issued  on  December  4  last.  Since  then 
the  injunction  to  which  the  defendant  now  objected 
was  obtained  restraining  him  from  proceeding  with 
the  erection  of  the  wall  until  the  action  was  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  defendant  wished  to  move  into  his 
house  with  his  family,  but  he  could  not  do  so  until 
there  was  a  suitable  screen  between  his  garden  and 
the  garden  of  the  lunatic  asylum.  There  was  no 
reason  why  the  defendant  should  not  go  on  with 
the  wall,  and  he  would  undertake  that  if  at  the  trial 
he  was  ordered  to  pull  it  down  he  would  do  so. 

In  the  result  their  lordships,  after  hearing  Mr. 
Ellis  Griffiths  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  discharged 
the  injunction  on  the  defendant  giving  the  under¬ 
taking  to  pull  down  if  ordered  to  do  so  at  the  trial, 
the  costs  of  the  appeal  to  abide  the  result  of  the 
trial. 

Lord  Justice  Mathew  suggested  that  the  learned 
counsel  should  try  and  get  the  authority  of  their 
respective  clients  to  come  to  some  amicable 
arrangement.  He  said  it  would  be  deplorable  if 
such  a  case  as  this  had  to  be  fought  out. 


APPLICATION  AGAINST  A  RAILWAY  FOR 
WORKING  SO  AS  TO  CAUSE  A  NUISANCE. 

The  case  of  Roberts  v.  The  Charing  Cross, 
Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway  Co.  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  in  the  Chancery  Division 
on  the  19th  inst.  on  an  application  by  the  plaintiff 
for  an  interim  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 
Company  from  working  through  the  night. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  lessee  and 
occupier  of  No.  186,  Haverstock-hill,  N.W.,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  place  where  the  defendant 
Company  are  constructing  their  Belsize  Park 
Station.  The  plaintiff's  case  was  that  a  crane  was 
working  day  and  night  continuously  for  the  purpose 
of  hauling  out  excavated  material,  and  letting 
down  material  for  the  construction  of  the  station, 
lifts  and  railway,  and  that  the  noise  was  a  great 
nuisance,  the  steam  crane  being  worked  within  a 
few  feet  of  his  bedroom.  The  defendants,  by  their 
defence,  relied  on  their  statutory  powers,  and  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  work 
day  and  night,  and  that  the  nuisance  having  been 
authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  plaintiff’s 
remedy  was  for  damages  under  Section  68  of  the 
Lands  Licences  Act. 

In  the  result  his  lordship  refused  to  grant  an 
interim  injunction,  but  directed  the  motion  to  stand 
over  till  the  trial.  He  ordered  that  the  action 
should  be  expedited,  and  put  the  parties  on  terms  to 
deliver  pleadings  within  a  limited  time,  in  order 
that  the  action  could  be  tried  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment — probably  early  next  sittings. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OF  PATENTED  INVENTIONS. 

15,887.— Means  of  Testing  Drain-traps  :  W. 
Riley. — Testing  operations  are  rendered  easier  by 
means  of  a  seating  for  a  plug,  which  is  formed  near 
the  inlet  of  the  trap.  The  eye  of  the  trap  is  set 
horizontally,  and  is  closed  with  a  plug  which 
ha3  a  sealing-flange.  The  seat  of  the  latter  plug  is 
shaped  as  a  cone. 

16,847. — A  Support  for  Incandescent  Lamps  : 
R.  0.  Wright. — For  a  hanging  lamp  -  holder  is 
devised  a  supplementary  cord  grip.  Two  screws 
clamp  two  grooved  blocks  on  the  conducting  cord, 
metallic  strips  or  wires  join  the  blocks  to  a  ring,  or 
part  of  a  ring,  attached  by  the  customary  shade¬ 
holding  nut  on  the  lamp-holder,  so  that  the  ordinary 
cord-grip  in  the  lamp-holder  is  not  needed.  In  a 
modified  adaptation,  the  top  of  the  lamp-holder  is 
fitted  with  two  zig-zag  grooved  blocks  screwed  or 
bolted  on  to  the  cord. 

16.864.— Soldering  of  Aluminium  Articles  : 
C.  P.  Sorensen. — A  concentrated  lye  of  soda  or  some 
such  alkali  i3  applied  to  the  work,  which  is  heated  to 
about  300  deg.  C.,  and  is  then  washed  clean  in  cold 
water,  when  no  flux  or  other  material  will  be  needed 
during  the  soldering.  The  inventor  says  that  a 
brazing  alloy  of  brass  or  tin  filings  and  zinc  may  be 
advantageously  used. 

16,871.— Hot-water  Appliances  (Domestic): 
W.  Haighton  and  J.  Cornes. — The  oven  on  one  side 
of  the  grate  faces  one  room,  say,  a  kitchen,  whilst 
the  boiler  on  the  other  side  faces  another  room, 
say,  a  washhouse  or  scullery,  which  contains  a 
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bath.  The  boiler  may  be  heated  with  a  separate 
grate  underneath  it  or  the  flimes  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  around  both  the  oven  and  the  boiler  ;  a 
water  cistern  rills  the  boiler  and  is  connected  with 
the  bath.  The  inlet  and  outlet  is  placed  at  some 
height  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  apparatus 
is  intended  for  tenements,  cottages,  and  similar 
buildings. 

16,885.— A  Substitute  for  Wooden  Par¬ 
quetry  :  A.  Liteler. — An  imitaiion  parquetry 
flooring  consists  of  a  compound  of  casein,  45  parts  ; 
sal-ammoniac  or  chalk,  25  parts  ;  camphor,  5  parts  ; 
wood  ashes  or  magnesia,  r5  parts  ;  linseed  oil,  5 
parts ;  and  colouring  matter,  5  part?,  which  is 
pressed  and  rolled  into  plates. 

16,911.  —  plug  and  socket  Connexions 

(ELECTRICAL) :  F.  IV.  Heaton  and  H.  Smith. — The 
inventors  provide  that  the  parts  shall  quickly  spring 
-zpart  whenever  the  circuits  are  opened.  In  one 
•form  springs  force  bick  the  plugs,  which  slide  in 
tubes.  A  casing,  having  a  removable  lid  and  a 
•hinged  door,  encloses  the  base.  When  the  door  is 
open  the  movable  part  that  carries  the  socket  is  in¬ 
serted  and  a  projection  from  the  door  holds  it  in 
position  ;  when  that  part  has  been  drawn  out  the 
plug  is  drawn  out  with  it  until  it  is  snapped  back 
again  by  the  spring  as  the  latter  overcomes  the 
•friction.  In  another  shape  the  sockets  are  fitted 
with  springs  or  are  spring-controlled,  and  the  plugs 
are  fixed. 

16,916.— Tiles  for  Roofs  :  W.  B.  Heap.— Both 
surfaces  of  the  tiles,  which  are  curved  lengthwise, 
have  cross  ratchet  ribs,  or  recesses  and  ribs,  in  order 
that  one  may  lay  them  with  variation  of  the  amount 
of  over-lap,  and  with  breaking  joint  with  the 
•oourse3  above  and  below,  whilst  inclined  or  V- 
shaped  interlocking  rib3  and  recesses  obviate  any 
movement  side-ways  of  the  tiles. 

16,923.— An  Appliance  for  Gas-meters  :  G.  E. 
Wright  and  A.  G.  Sutherland. — A  small  diaphragm 
'head  is  devised  for  a  diaphragm  or  dry  meter,  and 
is  placed  concentrically  on  a  flexible'  flat  disc  of 
skin,  leather,  or  other  material,  which  is  clamped 
■between  a  stationary  ring  and  a  loose  metallic  band 
so  as  to  secure  it  to  a  rigid  neck,  a  beading  being 
made  over  the  outer  end  upon  the  band  for  clamp¬ 
ing  purposes. 

16,930.— A  Paint  Remover  :  G.  Willock.— For 
removal  of  paint  from  woodwork  and  other 
surfaces ;  the  compound  is  made  up  of  soft  soap, 
glycerine,  caustic  soda,  and  lime. 

16,935—  Automatical  Tackle  and  Load- 
suspending  GEAR  :  R.  Skene.— A  brake-drum  that 
rotates  in  a  wedge-shaped  hollow  between  two 
blocks  is  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  chain  wheel. 
From  the  cross-head  of  a  lever  which  is  journalled 
on  the  shaft  hang  slotted  links  that  carry  rollers 
•which  will  jam  between  the  drum  and  the  block,  for 
hanging  the  load,  when  the  lever  arm  is  in  the 
middle  position.  The  pulling  aside  of  the  arm  with 
a  rope  liberates  the  roller  upon  the  jamming  side,  and 
the  load  will  then  be  lowered.  An  oval  pin,  work¬ 
ing  between  the  free  ends  of  brake-blocks,  which  a 
spring  normally  forces  together,  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  fitted  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  arm. 

16,950.— A  Combined  Wall- plug  and  Switch: 
T.  H.  Marsh  and  0.  D.  Lucas. — A  drum  for  the 
switch-mechanism  is  set  inside  a  base  or  block,  and 
carries  a  bridging-piece  for  the  connexion  of  plunger 
•contacts.  A  pu3h-rod  sliding  in  the  base  carries  a 
pawl  for  turning  the  drum  by  means  of  its  ratchet 
teeth.  A  snap  action  is  effected  through  the  engage- 
anent  of  a  spring  with  one  of  the  four  faces  of  an 
-extension  from  the  drum.  The  base  and  socket 
part  of  a  wall-plug  is  adapted  to  hold  the  switch, 
and  has  terminals  and  sockets  for  the  plungers  and 
the  plug. 

16,954.  —  TOPS  FOR  VENTILATING-SHAFTS  AND 
CHIMNEYS  :  J.  Keane. — A  squared  head  has  outlets 
at  its  corners,  and  in  the  space  between  its  sides  and 
a  middle  tube  are  set  some  radial  and  oblique 
baffles.  In  a  variant  shape  the  head  is  made  with  a 
cross-shaped  section  adjusted  to  openings  in  the 
inner  tube  or  pipe,  and  i3  fitted  with  baffles  arranged 
horizontally. 

17,016.— A  Stove  for  Use  with  Hot-water 
APPARATUS  :  R.  Herzberg. — Closely  -  coiled  pipes 
placed  again3l  the  walls  of  the  combustion-chamber 
and  other  pipes  set  along  or  across  that  chamber 
conduct  the  water.  A  hopper,  roller,  and  jet  supply 
•the  fuel  which  the  latter  pipes  distribute  evenly 
over  the  grate,  and  there  are  channels  for  heating 
the  air  supply  for  combustion. 

17,056.— Flushing  Apparatus  :  R.  G.  Howson. — 
The  flushing-pipe  is  trapped  at  its  lower  end  and 
has  an  upper  pipe  open  to  the  outer  air.  Another 
pipe  communicates  between  the  flushing-pipe  and 
the  crown  of  the  principal  siphon  beneath  the  closet- 
basin  ;  the  flushing  action  i3  started  by  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  air  from  the  latter  siphon  through  the  pipe 
in  its  crown. 

17,070.— Incandescent  Lamps  and  Filaments  : 
A.  L.  Reinmaiin. — Loops  or  cemented  joints  on  wires 
support  the  filament  at  one  point  or  more  in  its 
length.  In  the  glass  base  of  the  lamp  is  set  a 
middle  stem  of  wire  that  carries  a  glass  bead,  in 
which  the  first-named  wires  are  fused.  In  one  form 
glass  or  some  such  equivalent  material  may  be  used 
for  the  middle  stem,  and  that  stem  can  be  utilised 
for  holding  up  the  filament  at  its  middle  point. 

17,080.— Means  of  Feeding  Circular  Saws  : 
N.  Tailby. — Friction  gearing  serves  to  vary  the  rate 
of  speed  of  a  radial  feed  appliance.  Bevel  gearing 


drives  a  disc  at  a  constant  rate  of  speed  fr^m  a 
belt  pulley.  A  worm-shaft  carries  a  friction  wheel, 
around  which  are  springs  that  bear  against  the  face 
of  the  disc.  A  screw  and  nut  wheel  regulate  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  friction  wheel  from  the  centre  of  the 
disc. 

17,101. — A  Combined  Sink  and  Washtub  : 
IF.  J.  Minns. — The  sink,  which  is  flanged  at  the 
back  to  obviate  splashing,  is  hinged  ir.  order  that  it 
may  be  turned  up  out  of  the  way,  and  the  outlet  is 
directed  into  a  stand-pipe  that  acts  as  a  waste.  A 
draining-board  is  fitted  over  the  other  division  of 
the  tub. 

17,106— A  Guard  for  Keyholes:  L.  Lacroix 
and  H.  Brisselet. — A  cover  that  turns  about  a  pivot- 
pin  is  pivoted  on  to  a  base-plate,  which  i3  pierced 
for  the  key  of  the  lock,  and  is  fastened  to  the  door, 
&c.  A  sliding  bolt,  having  a  hook  in  engagement 
with  a  recess  cut  in  the  base-plate,  locks  the  cover 
when  in  the  closed  position.  Projections  from  the 
cover  engage  with  grooves  in  the  bolt,  and  springs 
on  the  cover  that  engage  with  notches  on  the  bolt 
keep  the  bolt  in  the  locked  position.  The  springs 
are  forced  back  for  releasing  the  bolt  with  a  key 
having  grooves  and  projections  which  register 
with  those  on  the  bolt  and  the  cover.  A  spring 
disengages  the  bolt  from  the  base-plate.  For  an 
easy  removal  of  the  cover,  its  pivot-pin  can  be 
joined  to  the  base-plate  by  fashioning  the  end  of 
the  pivot  as  a  key  that  engages  with  a  hole  in  the 
plate  when  the  cover  is  turned  off  the  face  of  the 
plate. 

17,148.— A  Fastening  for  French  Windows, 
Doors,  &C.  :  W.  Crich. — The  appliance  comprises 
plates  with  top  and  bottom  pieces  interposed,  and  a 
lever  pivoted  between  the  plates,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  knob  and  a  hook  at  the  other.  The  hook 
is  kept  in  engagement  with  the  catch  with  a  spring, 
and  becomes  disengaged  when  the  knob  is  pressed 
downwards.  A  shield  or  plate  affixed  to  the  door, 
&c.,  is  slotted  for  the  working  of  the  lever.  The 
contrivance,  of  which  there  are  other  adaptations,  is 
described  as  being  available  for  a  single  door,  or  for 
double  doors  that  interlock. 

I7-I93  — A  Contrivance  for  Cut-outs  and 
Switches  :  E.  M.  Hewlett. — In  order  to  minimise 
arcing  the  inventor  encloses  the  main  contacts  or 
auxiliary  or  sparking  contacts  in  a  chute  and  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  a  field  formed  by  the  arc  and  con¬ 
tacts  ;  impedance  is  thereby  lowered  and  blow-out 
coils  are  discarded.  In  one  form  for  a  cut-out  a 
toggle  which  will  be  tripped  up  by  means  of  an 
armature  under  the  influence  of  a  coil  upon  one  of 
the  contacts  holds  up  the  bridging-piece.  A  chute 
made  of  iron  plates  joined  with  a  cross- piece 
encloses  the  main  contact  and  the  auxiliary  con¬ 
tacts  as  well.  In  the  case  of  very  heavy  currents 
the  iron-plates  need  not  be  used,  as  the  conductors, 
&c.,  will  set  up  the  field.  An  additional  contact  is 
futed  near  the  outer  portion  of  the  chute  so  that  the 
arc  shall  not  be  expelled  downwards. 

17,217.— A  Band  Hinge  for  Gates  and 
DOORS  :  F.  Doman. — The  band,  or  strap,  is  joined 
to  a  double  conical  pin.  When  the  screws  are 
slackened,  one  can  turn  back  the  top  socket  and 
then  raise  the  pin  out  of  the  bottom  socket.  Various 
other  forms  of  the  pin  and  the  top  socket  are 
specified. 

17,272.— Differential  Gearing  for  Hoisting- 
chains,  &C.  :  W.  J.  Jenkins.— The  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  automatically  equalise  the  tension  in 
a  pair  of  driving-chains.  A  fixed  and  a  loose 
sprocket-wheel  are  carried  by  a  shaft  that  is  turned 
with  a  spur-wheel,  upon  the  diameter  of  whicli  are 
mounted  two  pinions  which  engage  on  one  side 
with  a  bevel-wheel  upon  the  shaft,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  a  bevel-wheel  secured  to  the  loose  sprocket- 
wheel,  so  that  the  loose  sprocket-wheel  is  thereby 
free  to  move  in  respect  of  the  shaft  until  the  tension 
on  the  two  chains  has  become  equalised. 

17,296.  —  Process  of  Moulding  Tiles  for 
Roofs  :  H.  Strube  — The  frames  that  carry  the 
moulds  are  independently  mounted  upon  a  middle 
pivot,  and  their  rollers  run  upon  a  round  track  or 
table.  A  workman  fills  the  moulds,  and  takes  out 
the  moulded  tiles  at  one  side  of  the  table.  Another 
workman  at  the  other  side  finishes,  colours,  and 
oils  them.  A  profile-bar  linked  to  the  mould,  and 
held  up  by  a  projection  from  a  lever,  rounds  off  the 
front  edge  of  the  tile.  Spring  catches  or  handles 
fasten  the  frames  to  the  table. 

17,310.— Stoves  for  Cooking  Purposes:  G.L. 
Scott. — A  gas  or  oil  burner  is  put  at  the  base  of  a 
heating-chamber  in  the  casing  of  the  stove.  Flues 
convey  the  products  of  combustion  around  the 
oven,  suitable  inlets  and  outletsibeing  provided.  The 
heating-chamber  can  be  placed  either  between  an 
oven  and  a  boiler  or  between  two  ovens. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  December  27. 

Royal  Institution.— Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw  on 
“  Locomotion  :  on  the  Earth,  through  the  Water,  in  the 
Air."  I.  3  p.m. 

Tuesday,  December  30. 

Royal  Institution.  —  Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw  on 
“  Locomotion  :  on  the  Earth,  through  the  Water,  and  in 
the  Air.”  II.  3  p.m. 


Thursday,  January  r. 

Royal  Institution.  —  Professor  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw  on 
“  Locomotion  :  on  the  Earth,  through  the  Water,  and  in 
the  Air.”  III.  3  p.m. 

Friday,  January  2. 

Institution  0/ 'Junior  Engineers.— Mr.  H.  M.  Rountb- 
waite  on  ‘‘Marine  Boilers:  a  Consideration  of  the  Rela¬ 
tive  Values  of  Different  Types."  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  3. 

_  Royal  Institution. — Professor  Hele-Shaw  on  “  Locomo¬ 
tion  :  on  the  Earth,  through  the  Water,  and  in  the  Air.” 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 

estate  exchange  report. 

December  xi. — By  Stimson  &  Sons. 

Bermondsey.— 4,  5,  and  6,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  13$  yrs., 

g.r.  9/.  t2S.,  w.r.  109/.  4s .  £340 

Old  Kent-rd.  — Herman-rd.,  warehouse  premises 
and  yard  ;  also  1,  Rodsley-st.,  u.t.  3I  yrs.,  g  r. 

3/.,  y.r.  138/.  .  465 

Holloway.— 106,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t.  73J  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  6s.,  w.r.  54/.  12s .  420 

Hishbury. — 30  and  32,  Highbury  New  Pk.,  u.t. 

4&i  yrs-.  g-r.  27/.,  e  r.  170/. .  r,o6o 

Catford. — 22,  Honley-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  ios., 

e.r.  45/. .  45° 

Bermondsey. — 60 and  62,  Lerov-st.,  f.,  w.r.  63/.  t4S.  900 
Leytonstone. — 49,  Union-rd.  (S),  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r. 

7 1-  7s-.  y-r.  3 61. .  295 

December  ir  and  12.— By  Beaumont  &  Glover 
(at  Wakefield). 

Crigglestone,  &c.,  Vorks.  —  The  Chapelthorpe 
Estate,  area  about  1,040  acres,  f.  (in  numerous 

lots)  .  37,176 

December  12. — By  H.  P.  Anley  &  Co. 

Tottenham. — Earlsmead-rd.,  f.g.r.  5/.,  reversion  in 

.  83$  yrs . 122 

Brixton. — 353,  Brixton-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 

15/.  ics.,  y.r.  80/.  .  720 

By  Bellham,  Williams,  &  Co. 

Wimbledon. — 24,  Souihey-rd.,  f.,y.r.  36/. .  550 

by  C.  H.  Brown. 

Tottenham. — 205,  Park-lane,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  61., 

y-r.  20/.  175 

By  Francis  Dod  &  Co. 

Stoke  Newington. — 16,  Darville-rd.,  u.t.  72J  yrs., 

g.r.  7 1;  e.r.  45/. .  495 

Clapton. — 50,  Avenue-rd.,  f.,  e.r.  36 1 .  470 

Hornsey. — 31  and  33,  Campsbourne-rd.,  u.t.  74 

yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  w.r.  88 1.  8s .  450 

By  Edwin  Evans. 

Willesden. — 74  to  96  (even),  Deacon-rd.,  u.t.  96 

yrs.,  g.r.  84/.,  w.r.  608/.  8s .  3,660 

Chiswick.— 2  to  10  (even),  14  and  16,  Quick-rd., 
and  27  to  45  (odd),  Fraser-sr  .  u.t.  65J  yrs., 

g.r.  76 1.  1  os. ,  w.r.  53=f.  12s  .  3,oco 

Bermondsey.— 34  and  36,  Ambrose-st.,  u.t.  34  yrs., 

g.r.  81.,  w.r.  76/.  t4s .  430 

By  Ogden,  Sons,  &  Olley. 

Fulham.— Star-rd.  f.g.r.  16/.,  reversion  in  29  yrs.  495 

Fane-st.,  f.g.r.  12/.,  reversion  in  90  yrs .  275 

By  A.  J.  Sheffield. 

Stratford. — 24,  Water-lane,  and  57,  Manby-gr., 
with  stable  premises,  &C.,  adjoining,  u.t.  8ij 

yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  y.r.  54/.  .  740 

December  15. — By  Drivers'. 

Finsbury  Park.— no  to  126  (even),  Palmerston-rd., 

u  t.  63}  yrs.,  g.r.  47/.  ss.,  w.r.  327/.  12s .  1,950 

71,  Lennox-rd.  (S),  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  y.r.  52/.  550 

Hy  Rutters’. 

Toeting.  — 177,  Longley-rd.,  f.,  p .  600 

Cowleaze,  Isie  of  Wight. — The  Lynch  and  1  a.  1  r. 

16  p.,  u.t.  982  yr.-.,  g.r.  3/.,  p .  goo 

By  Selfe,  Ball,  Smith,  &  Co. 

Battersea. — 9  and  17,  Ilminster-gdns.,  u  t.  yrs., 

g.r.  16/.  8s.,  y.r  84/ .  950 

By  Geo.  Stockings. 

Caterham,  Surrey. — Chaldon-rd.,  Park  House,  f., 

y-r.  35/.  . .  . - . - .  530 

Beechwood-rd.,  a  freehold  building  site,  1  a. 

2  r.  8  p . -  390 

December  16.— By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 

&  Co. 

St.  James's.— 69,  Jermyn-st.  (S.),  u.t.  16  yrs  ,  g.r. 

36/.,  y.r.  180/. .  1,480 

By  Debeniiam,  Tewson,  &  Co. 

Barnet,  Herts.— Mayes-lane,  Moxons  building 

estate,  20  a.  o  r.  7  p.,  f.,  P.  . .  3i5°o 

Chiswick. — Turnham  Green-ter.,  Leigh  House,  f., 

0 . a.oco 

By  David  Burnett  &  Co. 

Willesden. — Shrewsbury-rd.,  t  g.r.'s  $61.,  rever- 

ion  in  77  yrs... . . .  1,34° 

by  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Finchley. — 39,  41,  43,  and  45,  Park  Hall-rd,,  u.t. 

80  yrs.,  g.r.  25 1.  4s.,  y.r.  135/.  .  1,320 

49,  Park  flail-id.,  u  t.  P5  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  y.r.  44/.  440 

By  Hibbard  &  Whittingham. 

Wood  Green. — Coburg-rd.,  f.g.r.  16/.,  reversion  in 

79  yrs .  395 

ners  Green.— Meadowcroft-rd.,  a  plot  of 

building  land,  f. . . .  120 

Stoke  Newington.— Albion-rd.,  f g.r.  7/.  10s., 

reversion  in  64  yrs .  200 

n,  Church-st.,  u.t.  35J  yrs.,  g  r.  5/.  2s.,  y.r.  55 1.  580 

by  Matthews,  Matthews,  &  Goodman. 

Tottenham.— 30  to  52  (even),  Avondale-rd.,  and 
1  to  11  (odd),  Clarendon-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r. 

81/.,  w.r.  514/.  16s .  3,200 

By  Richard  Smith  &  Co. 

Edg ware-road.—  No.  45  (S),  u.t.  14!  yrs  ,  g.r.  9 1., 

y.r.  200/. .  725 

By  Warner,  Sheppard,  &  Wa>  e  (at  Leicester). 

Desford,  &c.,  Leicr. — The  Sheticles  Farm,  127  a. 

i  r.  18  p.,  f.,  y.r.  172/.  5s .  2,680 

By  R.  Grey  &  Sons  (at  Whitby). 

Sleights,  Yorks.  — Freehold  closes  of  land,  with 

freestone  quarry,  34  a.  o  r.  24  p.,  y.r.  16/. -  752 

Eskdaleside,  Yoik-.  —  Freehold  farmhouse  and 

33  a.  2  r.  35  p  ,  y.r.  16/.,  with  common  rights  700 
By  Orgill,  Marks,  ft  Lawrence  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

East  Ham.— High-st.  North,  the  Cock  Hotel,  u.t. 

52  yrs.,  y.r.  100'.,  with  goodwill  .  33,coO 
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CONTRACTS,  COMPETITIONS 


AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


( For  some  Contracts,  Ac.,  still  open,  but  not  included  in  this  List,  see  previous  issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Premiums. 

Designs  to 
he  delivered 

Designs  for  University  Buildings,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Agnt.-Gen.  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

. 

No  date 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Forms  of  Tender,  &c.,  Supplied  by 

Tenders  to 
be  delivered 

C.  N.  Lailey,  Civil  Engineer,  (>,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster . 

Dec.  30 

do. 

-|-  ,  f  r  ,'p 

Dec.  31 

*  Water  Supply  at  Union  W  orkhouse,  bauuderton . 

street  Improvement  Works,  Ciaieudou-iu.,  ihdobury 

High  Wycombe  Guardians . 

W  iUllUglOU  t.'.D.C . 

West  bussex  County  Council  . 

Not  slated . . . 

a.  H.  -Mountain,  Civil  Eagiueer,  Towu  Hall,  WithiUitoii . 

W.  15,  Purser,  civil  Engineer,  4,  Worthiug  io.u,  tlursDam  . 

do. 

1  wenty-seveii  Artisans  Dwellings  . . . 

1’avmg  Works . 

Blackpool  Corporation  . 

T.  budie,  Borough  burveyo. ,  town  Hali,  Blackpool . 

ao. 

do. 

Jan-  1 

House,  Oleuvnle,  Co.  cork . 

Pipe  trench,  <Xc  ,  The  Grteu,  Trysull . 

Water  oupply  wotks  .  . 

Scnool  bupersttuctme,  Linacre-lane  . . 

b.  P.  Hynes,  Architect,  21.  South  Mall,  Cork  . 

J.  P.  wakeiord,  Civil  Engineer,  Town  Hail,  Bilston  . . . 

J  an.  3 

Hoad  Works,  Underchlf  road,  East . . . 

Rebuilding  Goody  Budge,  Westmoreland  ...i . 

Rebuilding  Meibom  Bridge,  Haverhill . . 

Works  at  schools,  Bndiiugtoii . 

Sewerage  Works  (contiact  4) . 

b.  E.  P  lslicr,  buiveyor,  Town  uaii,  Felixstowe . 

nn 

West  ouHoik  county  Council  . 

Bispbam  (Laucs) 'Town  Council  ... 

A.  A.  Hirst,  Couuty  burveyor,  Sudoury  . 

J.  Woudniausey,  Z4,  Cam  bridge-street,  Bridlington . 

A.  Handle,  Civu  Engineer,  44,  Abiugdou-stree.,  Blackpool  . 

do. 

Jan.  5 

W.  II.  Tresidder,  Borough  Surveyor,  Falmouth . 

1.  R.  omuli,  Lugiueer,  .Market  place,  Kettering . 

\\  ilicox  ci  uaiKco,  Engineers,  3,  Tempie-row,  Birmingham . 

bewage  Disposal  Works  . . . . . 

'Engine  ami  boiler  liouse,  <Sc.  (Electricity  Works)  ... 

iring  l.d.c.  . . 

do. 

Waterloo  (Laucs)  U.D.C . . 

F.  b.  Yates,  Eugnicef,  Town  Hall,  Waterloo  . 

P.  G.  Parkuian,  civil  Engineer,  luwn  Hall,  Hou.iSlow  . 

J.  Holland,  Arenitect,  Hay Uur^t  street,  Nortliwicn . 

W.  c.  c.  Hawtayue,  Eugkneer,  0,  Qaeeu  btreet-place,  EX'  . 

Additions  to  Victoria  lntirniary,  Northwicli  . 

do. 

Jan.  7 
do. 

Jan.  12 
do. 

Jan  13 

Jau.  14 

o'Gorman  ot  cuzens-llaruy,  b2,  Victoria-st.,  Westminster,  S.W.... 

J.  Farley,  old  Cross,  Ueniord  . . 

Hunter  a  Wooaliouoe,  Architects,  Beiper  . 

J.  F.  Burns,  Borouga  burveyor,  2b,  Ker-sireet,  Devoaport  . 

’ftew  Hotel  and  bhop . 

•Public  Free  Library  . . . 

McMuilend  »S  Bon,  Ltd . 

Ilkeston  Corporation  . 

York  Asylum  Visitiug  committee. 

Staliou  Buildings,  Wemyss  Bay  . 

J.  Biackouru,  3J2,  Bticliauaii -street,  Glasgow . 

Jau.  10 

'.New  Ward  at  Asylum,  Devizes . 

Wilts  County  Pauper  &c.,  Asylum 

•Iron  Gates,  dtc . . . 

Drainage  Woi  as,  Carlton  aud  Robin  tlood  Schools  .. 

Margate  corporation  . 

Loiinouse  (Yorks)  School  Board  .. 

E.  a.  Borg,  BoioUgn  burveyor,  Margate  .  . . 

W.  E.  Riu.ardsou,  Architect,  Koiiiwell,  near  Leeds  . 

JSo  date 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Road  Works,  PreshUcld-roaU,  Brighton . 

burveyor,  craven  Y'aie  Estate,  Brighton  . 

Nicholas  di  Co.,  Plantation  Mill,  lioslliigdeau  . 

do. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  ure  advertised  in  this  Number.  Competitions,  iv.  Contracts,  PP-  iv.  vi.  viii.  Jc  x.  Public  Appointments,  — 


Leyton. — High-rd.,  the  Lion  and  Key  p.h.,  f.,  p., 

with  goodwill . ,£31,700 

December  17. — By  Aldridge’s. 

Netting  Hill. — 75,  Clarenrion-rd.,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r. 

ill.  ios.,  e.r.  80/.  .  395 

By  Foster  &  Cranfield. 
slington. — St.  Philip-st.,  &c.,  i.g.r.  186/.  12s.  id., 

u.t.  24i  yrs.,  g.r.  qil .  1,400 

Arlington-sq.,  i.g.r.’s  54/.  12s.,  u.t.  34$  yrs.,  g.r. 

18/.  15s .  530 

Caledonian-rd.— Pembroke  st.,  i.g.r.'s  31/.  ios., 

u.L  47  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  . . .  480 

Kentish  Town. — Prince  of  Wales-rcL,  i.g.r.’s  59/. 

5s.,  u.t.,  38  yrs.,  g.r.  22/. .  630 

Kensington. — Douro-pl.,  i.g.r.'s.  36/., u.t.  24jyrs., 

g-r-  12 1 .  425 

By  Herring,  Son,  &  Daw. 

Tooting. — 127,  Drakefield-rd.,  u.t.  864  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  i6s.,p . . . : .  5So 

Hornsey  Rise. — 12,  Trinder-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

g.r.  6/.,  p . ; .  385 

By  Jones,  Son,  &  Day. 

Dalston. — 74,  Greenwood-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 


o  1.  os.,  e.r.  45A . 

Forest  Gate. — 30  to  40  (even),  Avenue-rd.,  {., 

w.r.  209/.  6s . — . 

By  Vincent  S.  Leigh. 

Dalston. — 3,  Gayhurst-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 

e.r.  36/ . 

3S,  40,  and  42,  Graham-rd.,  u.t.  48?  yrs.,  g.r. 
16/.  ios.,  y.r.  122! . 


By  Reynolds  &  Eason. 

Bethnal  Green.— 79,  Hare-st.  (S),  y.r.  35/. . 

By  Wacstaff  &  Sons. 

Islington. — 35a,  Gibson-sq.,  u.t.  24I  yrs.,  g.r.  2/., 


4*5 


375 

J»275 

520 


350 


Highbury.— 100,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 

10 1.  ios.,  e.r.  80/. . 

Forest  Gate. — 125,  Chestnut-av.,  u.t.  03!  yrs., 

g.r.  61.  15s.,  e.r.  50/. . . . 

By  Henry  Hendriks  (at  Birmingham). 
Edgbaston,  Warwick.  —  Willow-av.,  a  plot  of 

building  land,  area  2,002  yds.,  f. . 

64  and  65,  New  John-st.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g  r.  27/. 

15s.,  w.r.  137/.  1 6s . 

Handsworth,  Staffs.— 69  and  71,  St.  Peter’s-rd., 

u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  11I.  16s.  3d.,  y.r.  80/.  . 

By  G.  F.  Lockwood  (at  Kirkstall). 
Kirkstall,  Yorks. — The  Airedale  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Co.'s  manufacturing  premises,  foun¬ 
dry,  worshops,  and  sidings,  area  2,420  yds., 
u.t.  245A  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  (as  a  going  concern)  . . 

December  18. — By  Beale  &  Carps. 
Notting  Hill.— 72,  74,  and  76,  South-row  f.,  w.r. 


27,29,  and  31,  West-row  (laundries  and  stabling), 
f.,  w.r.  200/.  Ss . 

1,  3,  and  5,  Swinbrook-rd.,  u.t.  63$  yrs.,  g.r. 

2t/.,  w.r.  163/.  16s . 

2,  3,  and  4,  Tavistock-mews,  u.t.  42A  yrs.,  g.r. 

12/.  ios,,  w.r.  81L  iSs . . 

By  Bisley  &  Sons. 

Deptford. — 26,  Trundleys-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 

4 1.  15s.,  w.r.  32/.  ios . 

By  Hawkings  &  Son. 

Cavendish-square. — 28  and  30,  Wigmore-st.  (Nor¬ 
folk  Mansion  Hotel),  u.t.  3c J  yrs.,  g.r.  960/.  ; 
the  upper  pait  of  32  and  34,  Wigmore-st.,  u.t. 
24i  yrs.,  y.r.  350/.  ;  also  86  and  87,  Wimpole- 
st.,  and  upper  part  of  26,  Wigmore-st.  (Queen 
Anne  Mansions),  u.t.  16  yrs.,  y.r.  650/.,  as  a 
going  concern  (in  one  lot)  . 


2.51 


700 

1,960 

1,065 

355 


By  Frank  Jolly  &  Co. 

Clapton.— 7,  Pembury-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  gj.  10/., 

y.r.  boc . 

By  M.  Robson. 

Holloway.— g,  Wray-cres.,  u.t.  734  yrs.,  g.r. 

8/.  ios.,  y.r.  45/. . . 

By  Spencer,  Santo,  &  Co.  (at  Masons’ 

Hall  Tavern). 

Acton. — 18  and  26,  Grafton-rd.,  u.t.  90 1.,  g.r.  12/., 

19,  23,  and  27,  Perryn-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  33Z, 

y-r-  J95'. . 

3,  bhaa-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  y.r.  75/.  .. 
By  Fuller,  Moon,  &  P  uller  (at  Croydon). 

Croydon. — Cross-rd.,  The  North  Pole  b.-h.,  f., 

y-r-  3°* . 

229,  White  Horse-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  22/.  2s . 

7  and  9,  Dennett-rd.,  f.,  w.r.  42/.  18s . 

Thornton  Heath. — Langdale-rd.,  two  plots  of 

land,  f. . - . 

Famley-rd.,  a  plot  of  land,  A  acre,  f. . 

December  19.— By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  &  Son. 

Kilburn.— High-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  ^ot.,  reversion  in  71 

yrs . . . 

Belsize-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  120/.,  reversion  in  71  yrs.  .. 
Belsize-rd.,  i.g.r.'s  63 1.,  u.t.  71  yTS.,  g.r.  15/.  . . 

Kensington. — Netherwood-rd.,  f.g.r.'s  178 1.  ios., 
reversion  in  65  yrs . 

Wargrave,  Berks. — High-st.,  f.g.r.  16L,  reversion 

in  87  yrs . . . 

By  Frank  &  Ashton. 

Bayswater. — 10,  Sutherland-pl.,  u.t.  434  yrs.,  g.r. 
nl.,  y.r.  50/ . 

Fulham. — 67  to  77  (odd),  Wardo-av.,  u.t.  94  yrs., 
g.r.  21/.,  w.r.  195/.  . - . 


665. 


1,825 

750 


395 

145 


3.635 

850 


4,870 


450 


5.500 
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By  R.  N.  Stollerv  (at  Barbican  Repository). 
Islington.— 64,  High-st.  (Dairy),  with  stabling  and 


yard  adjoining,  £ 
•y.r.  200/. . 


L  29,0 


)  ft.,  u.L  : 


PRICES  CURRENT  (1 Continued ). 

SLATES. 


yrs., 


£998 

Contractions  used  in  these  lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ;  g.r.  for  ground-rent ;  r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ;  c.  for  copyhold ;  1.  for  leasehold  ;  p.  for 
possession ;  e.r.  for  estimated  rental ;  w.r.  for  weekly 
rental ;  q.r.  for  quarterly  rental ;  y.r.  for  yearly  rental ; 
u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ;  p.a.  for  per  annum ;  yrs.  for 
years  ;  la.  for  lane  ;  st.  for  street ;  rd.  for  road  ;  sq.  for 
square  ;  pi.  for  place  ;  ter.  for  terrace  ;  cres.  for  crescent ; 
av.  for  avenue  :  gdns  for  gardens  :  yd.  for  yard  ;  gr. 
for  grove  ;  b.h.  for  beer-house  ;  p.h.  for  public-house  ;  o. 
for  offices  ;  s.  for  shops. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

*•*  Our  aim  In  this  list  is  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
average  prices  of  materials,  not  necessarily  the  lowest. 
Quality  and  quantity  obviously  affect  prices — a  fact  which 
should  be  remembered  by  those  who  make  use  of  this 
information. 

BRICKS,  &c. 

£  s.  d. 

Clard  Stocks - 1  13  o  per  1,000  alongside,  in  river. 

■Rough  Stocks  and 

Grizzles..., .  1  10  o  „  ,,  „ 

Facing  Stocks  _  _  2  12  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Shippers  .......  2  5  o  „  ,,  „ 

Flettons . ™ ...  176  ,,  at  railway  depSt 

Red  Wire  Cuts  _.  1  12  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Best  Fareham  Red  3  12  o  ,, 

'Best  Red  Pressed 

Ruabon  Facing.  5  o  „ 

'Best  Blue  Pressed 

Staffordshire  .450  ,,  „  () 

Do.,  Bullnose  ...  ™  411  o  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Stourbridge 

Fire  Bricks  ...480  „  „  „ 

Glazed  Bricks. 

Best  White  and 
Ivory  Glazed 

Stretchers...  13  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

'Headers  . _.  _.  12  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

•Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .......  17  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Double  Stretchers  19  o  o  „  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers...  16  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

•  One  Side  and  two 

Ends.....  19  o  o  ,,  „  M 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  ........  20  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

'  Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints.. . —  20  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Best  Dipped  Salt 
Glazed  S  tretchers 

and  Headers  ..  1a  o  o  tl  „  „ 

•Quoins,  Bullnose, 

and  Flats  .....  14  o  o  ,,  „  „ 

Double  Stretchers  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

Double  Headers™  14  o  o  ,,  ,,  „ 

•One  Side  and  two 

Ends  .  15  o  o  „  ,,  ,, 

Two  Sides  and  one 

End  ........  15  o  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

•Splays, Chamfered, 

Squints...  - .  14  0  o  ,,  ,,  ,, 

-Seconds  Quality 
WhiteandDipped 

Salt  Glazed ._. ...  200  ,,  less  than  best. 

Thames  and  Pit  Sand  . ... ....  7  o  per  yard,  delivered. 

Thames  Ballast  ... ... _ _ _  .  60,,  ,, 

Best  Portland  Cement  . .  30  o  per  ton,  delivered. 

"Best  Ground  Blue  Lias  Lime..  21  o  ,,  ,, 

Note. — The  cement  or  lime  is  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
charge  for  sacks. 

Grey  Stone  Lime - ....  10s.  6d.  per  yard,  delivered. 

Stourbridge  Fire-clay  in  sacks,  27s.  od.  per  ton  at  rly.  dpt. 

STONE, 
s.  d. 

Ancaster  in  blocks  ...  1  11  per  ft. cube,  deld.  rly.  depot 
Bath  „  ™™  1  7 

Tarleigh  Down  Bath  ™  1  8 
Bep  in  blocks  ™  _  1  6 
Grinshill  ,,  .....  1  10 

Brown  Portland  in  blocks  2  2 
Darley  Dale  in  blocks..  2  4 
RedCorsehill  ,,  25 

Closeburn  Red  Freestone  2  o 
Red  Mansfield  ,,  24 

York  Stone— Robin  Hood  Quality. 

Scappled  random  blocks 
6  in.  sawn  two  sides  land¬ 
ings  to  sizes  (under 

40  ft.  super.)  . . . 

6  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Ditto,  Ditto  .... - 2 

3  in.  Sawn  two  sides 
slabs  (random  sizes).,  o 

2  in.  to  24  in.  Sawn  one 

side  slabs  (random 
sizes)  .  o 

i4  in.  to  2  in.  ditto,  ditto  o 
Best  Hard  York— 

Scappled  random  blocks  3 
€  in.  sawn  two  sides, 
landings  to  sizes(under 
40  ft.  sup.) . 

•  5  in.  Rubbed  two  sides 

Oitt  „  „ 

3  in.  sawn  two  sides 

slabs  (random  sizes)  ..12  , ,  „ 

.2  in.  self-faced  random 

flags .  o  5  „  „ 

Hopton  Wood  (Hard  Bed)  in  blocks  2  3  per  ft.  cube. 

deld.  rly.  depflt. 

,,  ,4  ,,  6  in.  sawn  both 

sides  landings 


3  per  foot  super. 


ti4 


per  ft.  cube 


8  per  ft.  super. 


X 10  best  blue  Bangor..  1 3  2  6peri 
X12  ,,  „  „  ..13  z7  6 

X 10  best  seconds  ,,  12  15  o 

X12  „  „  „  13  10  o 

X  8  best  „  700 

X  xo  best  blue  Portma- 

doc  ..  ..12  50 

X  8  best  bluePortmadoc  600 
x  10  best  Eureka  un¬ 
fading  green™  ™  15  o  o 


o  permanent  green  3 


PRICES  CURRENT  ( Continued ). 

WOOD. 

Per  square. 

Prepared  Flooring—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d* 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

shot . o  13  6  o  17  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched™..™™ _ o  14  o  o  18  o 

ij  in.  by  7  in.  yellow,  planed  and 

matched . . .  o  16  o  1  1  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

shot...... . o  11  6  o  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched . . .  _..  o  12  o  o  14  o 

it  in.  by  7  in.  white,  planed  and 

matched  . . . ...  o  14  6  016  6 

in.  by  7  inch  yellow  matched  and 

beaded  or  V-jointed  boards  o  11  o  o  13  6 

1  in.  by  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  14  o  0180 

J  in.  by  7  in.  white  do.  do.  o  10  o  0116 

1  in.  by.  7  in.  do.  do.  do.  o  11  6  o  13  6 

6-in.  at  6d.  to  gd.  per  square  less  than  7-in. 


TILES. 
.  d. 


3  in.  do. 


7  per  ft.  super, 
deld.  rly.  depflt. 
*£  n  >. 


Best  plain  red  roofing  tiles —  42  o  per  1,000,  at  rly.  depflt. 
Hip  and  valley  tiles...  ™  3  7  per  doz. 

Best  Broseley  tiles  . .  50  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  tiles .  52  6  ,,  i 

Hip  and  valley  tiles _  4  o  per  doz. 

Best  Ruabon  Red,  brown  or 

brindled  Do.  (Edwards)  57  6  per  1,000 
Do.  ornamental  Do.  ™  ™  60  o  „ 

Hip  tiles  ...  ™  ™ ...  ™ . .  ™  4  o  per  doc. 

Valley  tiles  ...... - -  3  „ 

Best  Red  or  Mottled  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Do.  (Peakes)  .51  q  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  54  6  ,, 

Hip  tiles . . . .  4  1  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles™ 38  „ 

Best  “Rosemary”  brand 

plain  tiles .  48  o  per  1,000 

Do.  Ornamental  Do .  50  o  ,, 

Hip  tiles .  4  o  per  doz. 

Valley  tiles  .  3  8  ,, 


WOOD. 

Bcilding  Wood.— Yellow. 

At  per  standard. 
Deals :  best  3  (n.  by  11  in.  and  4  in.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

by  9  in.  and  11  in..™™™..™™  1510  o  16  10  o 

Deals:  best  3  by  9....™™.. — ...  14  10  o  15  10  o 

Battens:  best  24  in.  by  7  in.  and  8  in., 

and  3  in.  by  7  in. and  8  in... ™ ...  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Battens  :  best  24  by  6  and  3  by  6  ™  o  10  o  less  than 

7  in.  and  8  in. 

Deals  :  seconds  ..... - - - - -  1  o  o less thanbest 

Battens:  seconds  ™ ...  ™  .......  ™  ™  o  10  o  ,,  „ 

in.  by  4  in.  and  2  in.  by  6  in.  ™  900  9  i< 

in.  by  44  in.  and  2  in  by  5  in.  _  810  o  git 

Foreign  Sawn  Boards — 

1  in.  and  ij  in.  by  7  in.  _  . .  _  _  o  10  o  more  than 

battens. 

2  in.  - - ..... - r.  100  ,, 

Fir  timber  :  Best  middling  Danzig  At  per  load  of  50  ft. 

or  Memel  (average  specifica¬ 
tion)  ™  . . 4  10  o  s  o  o 

Seconds  . . . ......  ™  4  5  o  4  10  o 

Small  timber  (8  in.  to  10  in.)  ™  _  3  12  6  31;  o 

Small  timber (6  in.  to  8  in.)  ....  3  o  0  3  10  o 

Swedish  balks . . . 2  15  0  300 

Pitch-pine  timber  (30  ft.  average)™  35  3  1;  o 

Joiners’  Wood.  At  per  standard. 

White  Sea  :  First  yellow  deals, 

3in.  by  n  in.  _™..  ....... — .  23  o  o  24  o  o 

3  in.  by  9  in.  . . — ...™  21  o  o  22  10  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  17  o  o  18  10  o 

Second  yellow  deals, 3  in.  by  11  in.  18  10  o  20  o  o 

,,  „  3  ip. by  gin.  17  10  o  19  o  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in. 

andgin.  ...... - - - - - - ... ™  15  10  o  16  10  o 

Battens,  24  in.  and  3  in.  by  7  in.  11  10  o  12  10  o 

Petersburg  :  first  yellow  deals,  3  in. 

bynin . ..  ™  ™  ™  ■ .  ™  ™  21  o  o  22  10  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  ™..™..™..  18  o  o  1910  o 

Battens™ . . . 13  10  o  15  o  o 

Second  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . . ... . .  ™ . . ....  16  o  o  17  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in.  ™......  _..  14  10  o  t6  o  o 

Battens™... . . .  n  10  o  ia  10  o 

Third  yellow  deals,  3  in.  by 

11  in . x3  10  o  14  o  o 

Do.  3  in.  by  9  in. - 13  o  o  14  o  o 

Battens™ . 10  o  o  n  o  o 

White  Sea  and  Petersburg  : — 

First  white  deals,  3  in.  by  11  in.  14  10  o  15  10  o 

„  „  3  by  9  in.  13  10  o  14  10  0 

Battens.... . ... . 1100  12  o  o 

Second  white  deals  3  in.  by  11  in.  13  10  o  14  10  o 

,,  „  „  3  in.  by  9  in.  1210  o  13  10  o 

,,  ,  ,,  battens..™..  9  10  o  10  10  o 

Pitch-pine  :  deals  . . . 16  o  o  16  o  o 

Under  2  in.  thick  extra  ™....™  010  o  1  o  o 

Yellow  Pine — First,  regular  sizes™  33  o  o  upwards. 

Oddments  ... ........  ™ ..  ™  ™  22  o  o  24  o  o 

Seconds,  regular  sizes  ™  ~  ™  ....  24  10  o  26  10  o 

Yellow  Pine  Oddments  . 20  o  o  22  o  o 

Kauri  Pine — Planks,  per  ft.  cube...  036  046 

Danzig  and  Stettin  Oak  Logs — 

Large,  per  ft.  cube  ™ ...  - - o  2  6  o  3  6 

Small  ,,  ,,  . -  023  026 

Wainscot  Oak  Logs,  per  ft.  cube  ™  o  5  o  05 

Dry  Wainscot  Oak,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  ...  ™  — - - ™  007  o  o  8 

|  in.  do.  do.  _  _  o  o  64  -  • 

Dry  Mahogany — 

Honduras,  Tabasco,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . .. ... . . . .  009  0  o  ix 

Selected,  Figury,  per  ft.  sup.  as 

inch  — . o  x  6  o  2  o 

Dry  Walnut,  American,  per  ft.  sup. 

as  inch . ™  o  o  10  o  1  o 

Teak,  per  load . ™  16  10  o  20  o  o 

American  Whitewood  Planks — 

Per  ft.  cube.. ........ ™™..™ _  040  ... 


JOISTS,  GIRDERS,  &c. 

In  London, or  delivered 
Railway  Vans,  per  ton. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Rolled  Steel  Joists,  ordinary  sections  650  7  5  o 

Compound  Girders  ,,  ,,  826  9  5  0 

Angles,  Tees  and  Channels,  ordi¬ 
nary  sections  . . . . .  717  6  817  6 

Flitch  Plates  . .  . . « .  8  5  o  815  o 

Cast  Iron  Columns  and  Stanchions, 
including  ordinary  patterns  ....  7  a  6  850 


METALS. 

Per  ton,  in  London. 
Iron—  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Common  Bars . „ .  715  o  8  5  o 

Staffordshire  Crown  Bars,  good 

merchant  quality  .  8  5  o  8  15  o 

Staffordshire  “  Marked  Bars "  . .  10  10  o  -  -  - 

Mild  Steel  Bars  . .  . .  q  o  o  9  10  o 

Hoop  Iron,  basis  price .  9  5  o  9  10  o 

„  „  galvanised . . .  16  o  o  ... 

(•  And  upwards,  according  to  size  and  gauge.) 

Sheet  Iron,  Biack. — 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g.  . .  10  o  o 

11  „  t0  24  g .  11  o  o  .  -  - 

,,  ,,  to  26  g .  12  10  o 

Sheet  IroD,  Galvanised,  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary  quality — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  by  2  ft.  to 

3  ft.  to  20  g .  12  is  o  -  -  - 

ii  i,  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  s  o  -  -  - 

I.  1.  26  g .  14  s  o  -  -  - 

Sheet  Iron,  Galvanised,  flat,  best 

quality  :— 

Ordinary  sizes  to  20  g .  16  o  o  -  - 

,,  ,,  22  g.  and  24  g.  16  10  o 

II.  26  g .  18  o  o  -  -  - 

Galvanised  Corrugated  Sheets  : — 

Ordinary  sizes,  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  20  g.  12  15  o 

„  „  22  g.  and  24  g.  13  5  o  -  -  - 

.1  1,  26  g .  14  S  o  -  -  - 

Best  Soft  Steel  Sheets,  6  ft.  by  2  ft. 

to  3  ft.  by  20  g. 

and  thicker  . .  12  o  o  - 

11  1,  22  g,  and  24  g.  13  o  o  ... 

„  n  ••  26  g .  14  5  O  -  -  - 

Cut  nails,  3  in.  to  6  in.  .  9  5  o  915  o 

(Under  3  in.  usual  trade  extras.) 


Per  ton,  in  London. 


£  S.  d.  £  s.  d. 


Lead— Sheet,  English,  3  lbs.  &  up. 

Pipe  in  coils  ....  ™  _. .  ™  ™  ™ „  1315 
Soil  Pipe. ...  ™ „.. ™'.„ ™ ™ ™ ...  16  s 

Compo  Pipe  *..  ......  . . .  16  5 

Zinc— Sheet — 

Vieille  Montague ton  25  o 

Silesian . . . . .  2410 

Copper — 

Strong  Sheet™  _ _ perlb:  o  o 

Thin  . ... . . . .  „  00 

Copper  nails  . . .  ™  ™  ™  ™  ,,  00 

Brass— 

Strong  Sheet _ „  00 

Thin  ,,  . .  ™ ...  ™  ,,  00 

Tin — English  Ingots™ ™ ™  ,,  01 

Solder — Plumbers’ _  ,,  00 

Tinmen's  _ _  _  ,,  00 

Blowpipe  _ _ _  _  „  o  o 


ENGLISH  SHEET  GLASS  IN  CRATES. 

15  oz.  thirds  ...  _ _ _  ™ ...  _  ™  ajjd.  per  ft.  delivered. 

,,  fourths  - . i|d.  „ 

21  oz.  thirds  . . ™  3id.  „ 

,,  fourths..™™ . . ..  2^d.  „ 

26  oz.  thirds . ..... ......  ™..  ™  4d.  ,, 

„  fourths  . . 34d.  ,, 

32  oz.  thirds  . . ™  sd.  ,, 

„  fourths  . 44d.  „ 

Fluted  sheet,  15  oz . . . ™  3d.  ,, 

„  21 . 4<i-  n 

4  Hartley’s  Rolled  Plate  ........ ™  i}d.  ,, 

A  11  K  it  . . 2d.A.  „ 

l  ..  . . -  aW.  .. 


OILS,  &c.  £  s.  d. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  jn  pipes  or  barrels  ..  per  gallon  024 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  drums  ...... ... ™  ,,  027 

Boiled  ,,  ,,  in  pipes  or  barrels  ™  ,,  026 

,,  ,j  „  in  drums  _  ,,  029 

Turpentine,  in  barrels  —  - - -  ™  _  „  o  3  3 

,,  in  drums . .  ,,  o  3  5 

Genuine  Ground  English  White  Lead  per  ton  21  o  o 

Red  Lead,  Dry . —  ™  - - - -  ,,  20  o  o 

Best  Linseed  Oil  Putty  . . . .  per  cwt.  086 

Stockholm  Tar  - - - - per  barrel  1  12  o 

[See  also  next  page. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  (Continued). 

VARNISHES.  &c. 


Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish  . 

Pale  Copal  Oak . - . 

Supeifioe  Pale  Elastic  Oak . 

Fine  Extra  Hard  Church  Oak  . 

Superfine  Hard-drying  Oak,  for  Seats  of 

Churches . 

Fine  Elastic  Carriage  .  . 

Superfine  Pale  Elastic  Carriage . 

Fine  Pale  Maple  . . . 

Finest  Pale  Durable  Copal . 

Extra  Pale  French  Oil. . 

Eggshell  Flatting  Varnish . 

White  Copal  Enamel  . 

Extra  Pale  Paper  . . - . 

Best  Japan  Gold  Sixe . 

Best  Black  Japan . . . . . . 

Oak  and  Mahogany  Slain  - . - . —  —  . . 

Brunswick  Black  . .  ■  . 

Berlin  Black . 

Knotting .  . - . — 

French  and  Brush  Polish  . . — 


Per  gallor. 
jC  s.  d. 


I  LONDON. — For  heating  and  hot-water  suppli 
old  pavilions  at  Plaistow  Fever  Hospital.  Mr.  E 
Hall,  architect,  54,  Bedford-squate,  W.C. 

Dargue,  Griffiths,  &  Co.  — . ^1,480 

J.  King,  Ltd .  1)44*  1 

Troup,  Curtis,  &  Co .  *>237 

R.  A.  Crowe .  1,200 

Korting  Bros .  1,200 

Crittall  &  Co . i,i79  1 

Werner,  Pfleiderer,  &  Perkins .  1,150 

Wood  &  Sons  .  i,«4°  1 

Simpson  &  Co .  >,'35 

J.  &  F.  May .  i,ico 

Dawson  &  Co.  . . .. .  1,095 

West  Ham  Works  Department  ....  1,082 

J.  Metcalf . . .  1,064: 

Potter  &  Sons  .  987 

Moorwood,  Sons,  &  Co .  980 

Herring  &  Son . - .  975 

Mather  &  Platt  .  Q34 

Wenham  &  Waters .  852 

Lancashire  Heating  Co .  825 

Brightside  Foundry  Co .  810 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  letters,  ! 
and  papers  read  at  meetings  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
authors. 

IV e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communi¬ 
cations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items) 
which  have  been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT 
DESIRED. 

All  communications  must  be  authenticated  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  whether  for  publication  or  not. 
No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
giving  addresses. 

Any  commission  to  a  contributor  to  write  an  article  Is 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  article,  when  written, 
by  the  Editor,  who  retains  the  right  to  reject  it  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  receipt  by  the  author  of  a  proof  of  an  article 
in  type  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  acceptance. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  ^  and  artistic 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ;  those 
relating  to  advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business 
matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and 
not  to  the  Editor. 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  the  erection  of  a  fire-escape 
;  staircase  at  the  workhouse,  St.  Mary’s-street,  for  the 
Southampton  Board  of  Guardians.  Messrs.  Youngs 
Thomas,  architects,  74,  Above  Bar,  Southampton  : 

1  .hI.ih.  V.  Cnnr  r  ■  .  .  n  n  'P  W .11,-,  rn  C  / ! 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd, 

BATH. 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLU  ATE),  for  Hardening,  Waterproofing 
and  Preserving  Building  Materlali. 


HAM  HILL  8T0NH. 
DOULTING  STONB. 

The  Ham  Hill  and  Doulting  Stone  Co. 
(incorporating  the  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.  and  C.  Trask  It  Sod. 
The  Doolting  Stone  Co.) 

Chief  Office  : — Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London  Agent : — Mr.  E.  A.  Wllllami, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand. 


Jenkins  &  Sons.  £1 
Sanley  &  Co.  . . 
Lancaster  &  Son 
Hayward  Bros. 

&  Eckstein  . . 

St.  Pancras  Iron¬ 
work  Co . 

Dowdall  &  Son . 


T.  Williams  ....  £81  15 
Herring  &  Son..  75  10 
F.  &  J.  Young, 
Southampton*.  74  10 

Wood  &  Co .  69  17 

Lion  Foundry, 

Kirkintilloch..  63  15 


Asphalt*. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foil 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  .addressed  to  “  The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.  N.B.— We  cannot 
publishTenders  unless  authenticated  either  by  the  architect 
or  the  building-owner;  and  we  cannot  publish  announce¬ 
ments  of  Tenders  accepted  unless  the  amount  of  the  Tender 
is  given,  nor  any  list  in  which  the  lowest  Tender  is  under 
100/.,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases  and  for  special 
reasons.) 

*  Denotes  accepted,  t  Denotes  provisionally  accepted. 

BRIGHTON. — For  new  telephone  room  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  for  the  Corporation  of  Brighton.  Mr.  Francis 
J.  C.  May,  F.S.I.,  M. Inst. C.E.,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  : — 

Longley  &Co . £1,149  1  Payne,  Norman  &  Co.' £984 

Sattin  &  Evershed..  1,084  Field  &  Co.,  Brighton*  930 
Box  &  Turner -  1,057  |  A.  Crowhurst  .  907 


WILLESDEN.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  assembly- 
hall,  physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  &c.,  at  the 
Polytechnic  (Technical  Institute),  Willesden,  for  the 
Middlesex  County  Council.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam,  County 
Architect: — 

Chambers  Bros.,  Ealing . £9,203 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  (Published  Weekly)  is  supplied  DIRECT 
from  ilie  Office  to  residents  111  any  part  of  the  Un  ted  Kingdom,  at 
the  rate  of  15s.  per  annum  (52  numbers)  PREPAI D.  To  all  parts  of 
Europe,  America.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  India,  China.  Ceylon. 
Arc..  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances  (payable  to  J.  MORGAN) 
should  d'e  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  “TUB  BUILDER," 
Catherine-street,  W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, 
by  prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office  19s.  per  annum  (5: 
numbers)  or  4s.  9d.  per  quarter  (13  numbers)  can  ensure 
receiving  “  The  Builder  "  by  Friday  Morning' s  Post. 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILU-Forthe  erection  of  the 
new  Magistrates’  Courts  at  Greenhill,  Harrow,  for  the 
Middlesex  County  Council.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam,  County 
Architect : — 

R.  L.  Tonge,  Watford  . ,166,050 


B.  NOWELL  &  CO. 

STONE  MERCHANTS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
Chief  Office.—  Warwick  Road,  KENSINGTON. 

Norway,  Guernsey,  and  Leicestershire 
Granite,  Kerb,  Pitching,  and 
Yorkshire  Stone. 


W.  H.  Lascelles  &  60., 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  1365,  London  Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Bank,  Office,  &  Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  <&  PULPITS. 


SPRAGUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&  5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c..  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  [Telwehs?“'n^rJ''' 

1WT<rrriVTW  e-r  CrVNT  f  PRINCES  STREET.  8.W.  aud 

METCHIM  &  SON  1  32.  Clements  lane.  e.c. 

"QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  DIARY  AND  TABLES.’’ 
For  1903,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  1/-  Post  1/1. 


BEST  BATH  STONE, 

Original  Hartham  Park  Box  Ground  &  Corsham. 

EVERY  BLOCK  BRANDED  WITH 

OUR  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK. 

MARSH,  SON,  &  GIBBS,  Ltd. 

Chief  Offices :  Great  Western  Chambers,  Bath. 
London  Offices  :  18,  Great  Western  Road,  Paddington. 

•WORKED  8TONE  A  SPECIALITY. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


PILKINGTON&CO 

(Established  1838), 

MONUMENT  CHAMBERS, 

KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  AC. 
Telephone  No.,  2761  Avenue. 

Register**  Trade  Mark. 

Poloncean  AspiaUe. 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  and  FELT  8001118, 

ACID-RESISTING  ASPHALTE. 

WHITE  SILICA  PAVIN©, 

PYRIMONT  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 


EWART’S 

EMPRESS  SMOKE  CURE 

MOISBLSBS 

During  an  experience  of  68  YEARS  we  have  found  NO  COWL  so  successful  as 
the  “EMPRESS”  Expert  Advice  free  in  London  Rail  Pare  only  in  Country 

EWART  &  SON  LTD.  346-350  EUSTON  ROAD  LONDON  N.W. 

Write  for 'Catalogue  “Section  30”  Post  Free 
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